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CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 7, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth 
and whose statutes stand forever, we be- 
seech Thee to grant unto us, who in the 
morning seek Thy face, the benediction 
which a sense of Thy presence lends to 
each new day. Unite our hearts and 
minds to bear the burdens that are laid 
upon us. 

In a difficult and desperate era, be 
Thou our pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night, as patiently and obediently 
we follow the kindly light. 

May we close our national ranks in a 
new unity, as deadly peril threatens the 
birthright of our liberties. 

As servants of Thine, and of the Na- 
tion, and of the peoples of this shattered 
earth, save us from false choices and 
guide our hands and minds to heal and 
bind and bless. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 


took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 6, 1967, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 273) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and 
tramsfer of tobacco acreage allotments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J, Res. 273) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, with respect to the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS 
DURING THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning 
business were ordered. limited to 3 
minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
THE SESSION OF THE SENATE 
TODAY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE. SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Genevieve 
Blatt, of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant 
Director of the Office of Economie Op- 
portunity, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Robert E. Hampton, of Maryland, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

Forty-nine postmaster nominations. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Elzie H. Wooten, of Tennessee, 
to be a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
— are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

WILLIAM CROOK, DIRECTOR OF THE VISTA 

VOLUNTEERS 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am gratified by the Senate’s confirma- 
tion today of Mr. William Crook as an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to be in charge of the 
VISTA program. 

Bill Crook has served as regional di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for the Southwest with offices in 
Austin, Tex., and has done a magnificent 
job under the difficult circumstances that. 
have surrounded the birth of the war on 
poverty. His wisdom and integrity have 
been unquestioned, and his performance 
has won high praise from all those who 
share his high purposes and those of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. I am 
sure we shall benefit from the broader 
services his new position will allow him to 
make to the Nation. 

Bill Crook was the successful presi- 
dent of a private school when he came 
to Government service. He was success- 
ful as an administrator and as an edu- 
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cator. His tact, skill, broad compassion 
for people, make him an ideal admini- 
strator of the VISTA program. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH RUS- 
SIA—AMENDMENT 


EXECUTIVE AMENDMENT NO. 1 


Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Executive D, 88th Congress, second ses- 
sion, Consular Convention Between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration, of legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON ORDERLY LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS 
OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES- HELD BY 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on orderly liquidation of stocks of 
agricultural commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the expansion 
of markets for surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, dated February 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON ADVISORY COMMITTEES ASSISTING 
IN CARRYING OUT FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health; Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on adyisory 

committees assisting in the carrying out of 
the functions of the Social Security Act, 
for the calendar year 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 

Finance: 

REPORT OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, for 
the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report or U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Commission, dated February, 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL Com- 

MITTEE FOR DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN 

ALASKA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to carry out the activities of Federal 
Committees for Development Planning in 
Alaska (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIAL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a memorial 
signed by Olen Pendergraft, M D., and 
sundry other persons of the State of 
Oklahoma, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the Consular Treaty with 
Russia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp the 
text of House Concurrent. Resolution 
No. 45 of the 66th General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas and the text of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No, 13 of 
the 66th general assembly. ‘These reso- 
lutions express views of the respective 
houses of the general assembly regard- 
ing proposals to restrict the sale and 
shipment of firearms and regarding the 
dimension of the Federal-State highway 
program. 

I call these resolutions to the attention 
of the Senate for consideration in con- 
nection with legislation on these sub- 
jects, and ask that they be appropriately 
referred. 

The concurrent resolutions were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution relating to the 
sale and shipment of firearms was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 45 


“Expressing opposition to the Dodd bill and 
other restrictive gun legislation 


“Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees the people of this coun- 
try the right to bear arms, and 

“Whereas, -Arkansas is a sports-minded 
State, and thousands of citizens of this 
State possess firearms used for hunting and 
other recreational purposes, and 

“Whereas, the right to possess and bear 
firearms is essential to the protection of per- 
sons and property, and the possession thereof 
by large numbers of our citizens is a de- 
terrent to crime, and 

“Whereas, since the tragic and unfortunate 
death of President Kennedy there has been 
a concerted effort in the Congress of the 
United States to pass restrictive gun legisla- 
tion, yet testimony of experts has indicated 
that this. legislation would not accomplish 
any purpose other than to deprive the citi- 
zens of their right to possess and bear arms 
as guaranteed by the Constitution: Now, 
therefore 
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“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the sizty-sicth General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas, the Senate concur- 
ring therein: 

“That the Congress of the United States is 
respectfully requested to refrain from the 
passage of the proposed Dodd bill or similar 
legislation that would limit the rights of 
citizens of this country to possess and bear 
arms, it being the consensus, of the General 
Assembly that adequate legislation now exists 
on the statue books to protect the public 
against gun abuses. 

“Be it further resolved that upon adoption 
hereof, a copy of this Resolution shall be fur- 
nished the Speaker of the House and Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States Con- 
gress, and to each member of the Arkansas 
Congressional delegation.” 

The concurrent resolution relating to the 
dimension of the Federal-State highway pro- 
gram was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, as follows: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT, RESOLUTION. No. 13 


“Urging Congress to restore all Federal-aid 
highway funds which have been reduced 
by order of the President 


“Whereas, by order of the President of the 
United States, the amount of federal aid 
highway funds authorized by the Congress 
and programmed for distribution to the 
states for highway purposes have been se- 
verely reduced and such reduction in federal 
highway funds was not contemplated by 
the states and will result in serious curtail- 
ment of progress contemplated for construc- 
tion this year; and 

“Whereas, the State of Arkansas has 
geared its highway planning to provide for 
steadily increasing construction under prom- 
ises, announced policies, budgets, statutes, 
and urging of federal government, resulting 
in the employment of a heavy proportion of 
construction engineers and consultant en- 
gineers; and j i 

“Whereas, the private construction indus- 
try has increased its employment and capi- 
tal investments to meet anticipated highway 
construction programs; and ' 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back will 
create employment difficulties in both state 
government and private industries, and in 
addition, many private construction contrac- 
tors will face serious economic loss of) their 
capital investment if anticipated projected 
construction projects are not fulfilled; and 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back of ap- 
proximately Twelve and one half Million 
Dollars ($12,500,000), in funds previously 
anticipated for construction in this State, 
will mean a reduction of approximately 
Twenty Million Dollars ($20,000,000) in an- 
ticipated highway construction in this 
State; and 

“Whereas, in order to meet the anticipated 
requirements of federal aid matching obliga- 
tions, the Arkansas General Assembly met 
in Special Session in the Spring of 1965 and 
enacted a comprehensive highway user. tax 
program designed to make available ade- 
quate funds to meet the state’s obligations 
under the projected federal aid highway 
program; and 

“Whereas, the people of this State assumed 
this additional tax burden in order to carry 
out an adequate highway program and to 
match contemplated federal funds, and 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back will 
severely curtail this State's efforts to achieve 
an adequate highway transportation system 
and to fulfill its obligations to complete the 
portion of the Interstate Highway System 
located in this State: Now, therefore 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the siæty- 
sitth General Assembly of. the State of 
Arkansas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein: - . ‘ 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is respectfully requested, at the earliést pos- 
sible date, to devise and approve legislation 
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which will restore all federal aid highway 
funds to the level of projected authoriza- 
tion of expenditures in effect and contem- 
plated in Noyember, 1966, prior to the cut- 
back thereof as ordered by the President of 
the United States. 

“We further resolve that upon adoption 
hereof a copy of this Resolution shall be fur- 
nished the Director of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and to each member of the Arkansas 
Congressional Delegation.” 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, STATE OF NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
28th Legislature, first session, of the 
State of New Mexico is presently meet- 
ing in Santa Fe. The State house of 
representatives has adopted a memorial 
entitled “A House Memorial to the Con- 
gress of the United States Declaring Sup- 
port for and Urging Early Enactment of 
Legislation To Transfer Title to the 
Navajo Tribe in Trust of Certain Lands 
in Northwestern New Mexico.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent.that the resolution be printed in 
full at this point in the Record and that 
it be referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


A HOUSE MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES DECLARING SUPPORT FOR AND 
URGING EARLY ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION 
To TRANSFER TITLE TO THE NAVAJO TRIBE 
In Trust OF CERTAIN LANDS IN NORTH- 
WESTERN NEW MEXICO 


Whereas, some twenty-four thousand 
Navajo people, citizens of the state of New 
Mexico as well as members of the Navajo 
Tribe, living in what is known as the “off- 
reservation” area in McKinley and San Juan 
counties and the westernmost parts of Rio 
Arriba, Sandoval and Valencia counties in 
northwestern New Mexico, are faced with a 
steadily worsening economic situation be- 
cause of an inadequate land base and the 
intermingling of their lands with federal 
lands on which they have exclusive grazing 
privileges but which they do not own, and 
the peculiar title status of the federal lands 
which prevents the development of multiple 
use potentials on the federal lands and the 
adjoining Navajo owned lands; and 

Whereas, this peculiar land title and land 
use arrangement in this area keeps the entire 
Navajo population in a chronically depressed 
condition economically, which in turn creates 
a drag on the economy of the entire area; and 

Whereas, the Navajo Tribe, through the 
use of its own funds, has made maximum 
efforts to acquire additional lands for this 

Part of its population and has expended two 
million one hunderd ninety-one thousand 
twenty-one dollars twenty-nine cets ($2,191,- 
021.29) over the past two years, but the 
Tribe’s declining income is bringing this 
land acquisition program to a close while the 
need for additional lands is still great; and 

Whereas, transfer of title in trust to the 
Navajo Tribe of the following lands: rail- 
road relinquished and reconveyed lands, two 
hundred thirty-seven thousand one hundred 
thirty-one, two-hundredths arces; agricul- 
tural resettlement lands, seventy thousand, 
two hundred sixty-seven, twenty-four hun- 
dreths acres; United States Government 
(bureau of Indian affairs) reserves, five thou- 
sand, four hundred fifty-two eighty-seven 
hundredths acres, would permit the Tribe, 
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with the assistance of the bureau of Indian 
affairs, to include this whole “off-reserva- 
tion” area in significant ways in the Tribe's 
overall economic development programs, 
opening the entire area up to recreation and 
tourist developments, town developments 
which will encourage industry to come in to 
provide jobs, and such developments will in- 
crease the purchasing power of this large and 
steadily growing Navajo population and will 
thus provide a major stimulus to the econ- 
omy of the total area, Navajo and non-Navajo 
alike; and 

Whereas, bills are being introduced in the 
ninetieth session of the United States con- 
gress to transfer title to these lands to the 
Navajo Tribe in trust and such legislation 
will require no federal appropriation since 
these lands are now owned by the federal 
government, and transferring title to these 
lands to the Navajo Tribe in trust will per- 
mit the bureau of Indian affairs to partici- 
pate in the overall development of the entire 
area with federal funds which would far ex- 
ceed revenues which could be realized 
through taxes on these lands if title were 
transferred in fee: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of New Mex- 
ico that its strong support of federal legis- 
lation to transfer title of these lands to the 
Navajo Tribe in trust is hereby declared, and 
that it urges early enactment of this legis- 
lation; and 

Be it further resolyed that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the secretary of 
the interior, to the New Mexico delegation 
to the Congress of the United States and to 
the director, bureau of land management, 
federal building, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

Signed and sealed at the capitol, in the 
city of Santa Fe. 

BRUCE KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
ALBERT ROMERO, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
ERNESTINE D, Evans, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL;: 

S. 1193, A bill to amend section 612 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to the publi- 
cation or distribution of political statements, 
in order to require more complete identifica- 
tion of persons responsible for publishing 
political statements, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JORDAN 
of North Carolina, Mr. THurmonp, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr.-BENNETT, Mr. HAN- 
sen, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. STEN- 
Nis, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, 
and Mr. Dopp): 

S. 1194. A bill to define the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme ‘Court and the inferior courts 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article III of the Constitution of the 
United States in criminal prosecutions in- 
volving admissions or confessions of the ac- 
cused; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri 

S. 1195. A bill to establish ‘the Office of 

Administrative Ombudsman to investigate 
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administrative practices and procedures of 
selected agencies of. the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the aboye bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1196. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Robbins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1197. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lucio 
Arsenio Travieso y Perez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1198. A bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for low income families by providing 
Federal guarantees for certain obligations 
issued by local housing agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1199. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide tax incentives 
for the rehabilitation of rental housing for 
low-income families; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1200. A bill to amend section 115 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 relating to rehabilita- 
tion grants for individuals and families, and 
to authorize financial assistance for the re- 
habilitation of substandard residential prop- 
erties, acquired by localities as the result of 
code enforcement activities or otherwise, in 
order to assist in the provision of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for low- or mod- 
erate-income persons; and 

S. 1201. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants to States and localities donating prop- 
erty, or according tax benefits, to private or- 
ganizations engaged in the provision of hous- 
ing for low-income families; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1202. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals employed by the Federal Aviation 
Agency at Wake Island; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1203. A bill for the relief of Dr. Timoteo 

L. Galvez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. Mercatr, and Mr. Moss): 

S. 1204. A bill to further amend the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
provide that Federal buildings shall be de- 
signed and constructed to maximize fallout 
protection and that non-Federal construc- 
tion financed in whole or in part with Fed- 
eral funds may be designated to maximize 
fallout protection; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Inouye when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 
MCCARTHY) : 

S. 1205. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize. the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make payments 
in advance of determination of performance 
to producers participating in the wheat pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Mr. SCOTT: 


By Mr. $ 
S. 1206. A bill for the relief. of Lt. Col. 
Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EASTLAND: 


8. 1207, A bill to authorize an additional 


41.000 miles for the National System of Inter- 


state and Defense Highways; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
(See the remarks of Mr. EastLanp when he 
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introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate hi 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
Hruska) : 

S. 1208. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act of 1966 so as to reduce from 6 to 4 
months the period for which daylight sav- 
ing time shali be in effect; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, and Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina) : 

S. 1209. A bill to exempt certain school- 
bus drivers from the application of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLINGsS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1210. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bambran 
Aravind Adyanthaya; 

S. 1211. A bill for the relief of Sister Fara 
(Guiseppina Perrone); and 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of John L. 
Dean; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1213. A bill to provide for a study with 
respect to establishing an expanded volun- 
teer national service system; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1214. A bill to provide an equitable sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the rates of pay 
of wage board employees; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the last two above-mentioned 


bills, which appear under separate 
headings.) 
By Mr. BAYH: 


S. 1215. A bill authorizing modification of 
the existing projects for the Illinois Water- 
way, Illinois and Indiana, and Indiana Har- 
bor and Canal, Indiana; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barn when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to designate 
April 28-29, 1967, as “Rush-Bagot Agreement 
Days”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


STRONGER LAWS AGAINST FRAUD 
IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the true 
value of an American's right to vote is 
his freedom to exercise it according to 
his individual conscience without pres- 
sure, intimidation, duplicity, or deceit. 
When votes are mistakenly cast by reason 
of false or fraudulent propangada, they 
threaten not only the existence of that 
right but also representative government 
itself. Willful deception in any form 
must not be allowed to influence and to 
mislead the American voter. 

During the primary campaigns in Cali- 
fornia last year, a contemptible effort at 
such deception was attempted. The ve- 
hicle for this fraud was a crafty dupli- 
cation of the official ballot. 

In my State, the local registrar of 
voters is obligated by law to send to regis- 
tered voters an official ballot for each 
party listing its candidates in the pri- 
mary. This ballot does not have any 
crossmarks indicating for whom the 
registrant should vote, but serves as a 
guide to the voter in freely determining 
his own decision on election day. The 
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conspirators involved in this fraud made 
an underhanded attempt to duplicate 
these official ballots, and further, placed 
crossmarks by the candidates they sup- 
ported. In this manner, they sought to 
induce the recipient to vote in a certain 
fashion by tricking him into the false 
belief that that was what the official“ 
political party organization had decided. 
Thousands of these privately printed, 
fraudulent ballots were directed to Cali- 
fornia voters. Postcards accompanying 
the ballots stated, “take your marked 
sample ballots to the polls,” and were 
falsely designated as having been sent 
from “Democratic headquarters.” 

A number of attempts were made to 
restrain the distribution of the spurious 
sample ballots, but these efforts came 
too late. In many instances, voters 
never received the official sample ballots 
but only the fraudulent ones. The con- 
sequence was that a number of voters 
felt compelled by the apparently official 
ballot to vote according to the cross- 
marks. One woman, who had received 
such a ballot and had served on numer- 
ous precinct boards, stated: 

If it fooled me, even with my service on a 
precinct board, I wonder how many people 
are being fooled who don’t have my expe- 
rience in this field? 


How many other voters were fooled? 
The very thought that votes were in- 
duced by such fraud and deceit raises 
serious implications for our free election 
process. No political candidates should 
be allowed to undermine the sanctity of 
the ballot box by employing deception or 
by seeking to mislead the people. The 
voter has a right to know what is, in 
fact, campaign advertising and what is 
not. 

Many States, including California, 
have enacted laws which seek to strike 
at these attempts to mislead the voting 
public. The Federal Government also 
has sought to protect the purity of Fed- 
eral elections. The Corrupt Practices 
Act, the Hatch Act, and many other simi- 
lar laws have been enacted by Congress 
under its assigned constitutional powers 
in this area. But enacting a Jaw and en- 
forcing it may well be two different 
matters. 

Section 612 of title 18 under the United 
States Code relates to the publication or 
distribution of political statements. It 
provides that any such statement should 
contain the names of the persons, asso- 
ciations, committees, or corporations re- 
sponsible for the publication and the 
names of the officers of each such associ- 
ation, committee, or corporation. But 
section 612 fails to state where the names 
should appear, how they should appear, 
and what officers should be named. 

To require a person’s name to appear 
on such a publication and yet allow him 
the liberty of hiding it in small print in 
an inconspicuous part of the publication 
is, in effect, no requirement at all. Sec- 
tion 612 also fails to require the publica- 
tion to state that it is in fact a political 
advertisement and further, does not spe- 
cifically relate to the fraudulent ballot 
situation I have just described. The 
consequence is a law of good intentions 
but little effect. 

The bill I introduce would amend sec- 
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tion 612 to require the name of the re- 
sponsible person or group, the name of 
the group’s principal officer and their 
addresses to appear in the form of a no- 
tice to voters. It further relates this re- 
quirement specifically to the use of 
facsimile ballots. 

Mr. President, I hope that the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary will give this legislation their 
urgent attention. It is our responsibility 
as the duly elected representatives of the 
voters to protect their right and their 
freedom to vote as they wish. Properly 
to fulfill that responsibility, we have the 
power to enact effective laws preventing 
the undermining or the corruption of our 
basic rights. 

I believe my proposal will provide the 
added protection Federal laws require if 
the sanctity of the ballot box is to be pre- 
served and the national interest pro- 
tected. 

Mr. President, I sent my bill to the 
desk. I ask that it be appropriately re- 
ferred. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1193) to amend section 612 
of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to the publication or distribution of po- 
litical statements, in order to require 
more complete identification of persons 
responsible for publishing political state- 
ments, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KUCHEL, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1493 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 612 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 612. Publication or distribution of polit- 
ical advertisements and facsimiles 
of ballots 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any person 
willfully to publish or distribute or cause 
to be published or distributed, or for the 
purpose of publishing or distributing the 
same, knowingly to deposit for mailing or 
delivery or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, or, except in cases of employees 
of the Post Office Department in the official 
discharge of their duties, knowingly to trans- 
port or cause to be transported in interstate 
commerce any card, pamphlet, circular, pos- 
ter, dodger, advertisement, writing, or other 
statement relating to or concerning any per- 
son who has publicly declared his intention 
to seek the office of President or Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, or Senator or Rep- 
resentative in, or Resident Commissioner to, 

Congress, in a primary, general, or special 

election, or convention of a political party, 

or has caused or permitted his intention to 
do so to be publicly declared, which does not 
contain the names of the person or persons, 
associations, committees, or corporations re- 
sponsible for the publication or distribution 
of the same, the names of the principal of- 
ficer or officers of each such association, com- 
mittee, or corporation, and the addresses of 
the responsible person or persons, principal 
officer or officers, or principal office of such 
associations, committees, or corporations. 

The requirement of this subsection shall 

appear on each surface, page, or fold of the 
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material, or on the front and back surface 
thereof, in type or lettering at least half as 
large as the type or lettering of the name of 
such candidate or in ten-point roman type, 
whichever is larger, in a printed or drawn 
box and set apart from any other printed 
matter, in the following manner: 


NOTICE TO VOTERS 
(Required by law) 
This is a paid political advertisement. 
(Name of person, association, corporation, 
and so forth) 


(Address) 
is responsible for the publication and dis- 
tribution of this material. 


Principal officer 
eee 


“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
willfully to publish or distribute or cause to 
be published or distributed, or for the pur- 
pose of publishing and distributing the same; 
knowingly to deposit for mailing or delivery 
or cause to be deposited for mailing and de- 
livery, or, except in cases of employees of the 
Post Office Department in the official dis- 
charge of their duties, knowingly to trans- 
port or cause to be transported in interstate 
commerce any facsimile or representation 
of any portion of a ballot, or of any portion 
of the voting panel of a voting machine, to 
be used in any primary, general, or special 
election involving the office of President, 
Vice President, Senator, or Representative in, 
or Resident Commissioner to, Congress which 
does not contain, in addition to the informa- 
tion required by subsection (a), in type or 
lettering at least half as large as the type 
or lettering of the name of such candidate 
or in ten-point roman type, whichever is 
larger, the following statement: ‘This is 
not an official sample _ ballot’. This 
subsection shall not apply with respect to 
a sample ballot published or distributed 
pursuant to the requirements of the law of 
any State. 
“(c) Whoever violates any provision of 
subsection (a) or (b) shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 
(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 29 of such title is amended by 
striking out 
“612. Publication or distribution of political 
statements.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“612. Publication or distribution of political 
advertisements and facsimiles of 
ballots.” 


THE ADMISSION OF VOLUNTARY 
CONFESSIONS OF GUILT IN CRIM- 
INAL TRIALS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Mr. Jorpan of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. HILL, Mr, 
HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. Dopp, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill which would have the effect of re- 
establishing the very sensible and sound 
rule that the voluntary confession of an 
accused in a criminal case shall be ad- 
missible in evidence against him on his 
trial. 

Some days ago I introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment, Senate Joint Resolu- 
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tion 22, to rectify the recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the Escobedo and Mi- 
randa cases. These two decisions stretch 
the words of the fifth and sixth amend- 
ments far beyond their true meaning 
and virtually make it impossible to se- 
cure the conviction of self-confessed 
criminals in cases where the prosecution 
has to rely upon their voluntary confes- 
sions of guilt. Since introducing the 
constitutional amendment, I have come 
to the conclusion that Congress has a 
more direct route by which it can afford 
protection to the law-abiding citizens 
against the consequences of these two 
decisions. 

It is to be remembered that these two 
decisions, Miranda and Escobedo, were 
decisions in which four of the nine Jus- 
tices filed vigorous dissents. Justice Har- 
lan appraised the majority decision in 
the Miranda case aright when he de- 
clared in his dissenting opinion that— 

The decision of the court represents poor 
constitutional law and entails harmful con- 
sequences for the country at large. 


It is provided in article III, section 2, 
of the Constitution that the Supreme 
Court “shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to Law and Fact, with such Ex- 
ceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make.” 

It seems clear that under article III 
of the Constitution, Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to define the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
to define the jurisdiction of all inferior 
courts created by it under this article of 
the Constitution. 

For this reason, I have decided to take 
a direct approach rather than to rely 
solely upon the constitutional amend- 
ment route. My bill would curtail the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court in cases 
involving the admission of voluntary con- 
fessions, and I can see no other practical 
way by which we can afford protection 
to the law-abiding citizens against the 
present tendency of five of the nine Jus- 
tices to render decisions which free self- 
confessed criminals from the consequen- 
ces of their acts. 

I think my bill protects the rights of 
the accused as far as they ought to be 
protected. Under section 1, involving 
confessions in the Federal court, the ac- 
cused has at least 2 days in court, one in 
the Federal district court and the other 
in either the U.S. court of appeals or the 
Supreme Court. Of course, this section 
puts a necessary limit on the power of 
the court of appeals or the Supreme 
Court to review the case by stating that 
they cannot review the ruling admitting 
a confession if the trial court finds it to 
have been voluntarily made. Surely, the 
trial judge who sees the witnesses and 
can observe their demeanor upon the 
stand has a far better opportunity to 
reach a correct decision than the ivory- 
towered judges who read a cold printed 
record. 

The second section of my bill allows 
the accused at least 2 days in court, one 
in the trial court and the other in the 
highest appellate court of the State hav- 
ing jurisdiction to review the case. It 
provides, in effect, that the decision of 
the highest court of the State afflrming 
the ruling of the State trial court ad- 
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mitting a confession as voluntary cannot 
be reviewed by either the Supreme Court 
or any other Federal court. This will 
put an end to the endless number of 
habeas corpus writs by Federal district 
courts in cases where the Supreme Court 
of the State has affirmed the ruling of 
the State trial court admitting confes- 
sions in evidence in criminal cases. 

The reasons which prompted my in- 
troduction of this bill, the rising crime 
rate and the unrealistic rules which the 
Supreme Court has placed on our police, 
are the same as those which prompted 
my introduction of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 22 dealing with the Miranda case. 
When I introduced this amendment I 
made several statements which detailed 
my objections to the Miranda case and 
gave my reason for the urgent need to 
rectify this decision. These statements 
are found on pages 1173-1174 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 23, 
1967. 

Already the effects of the Miranda case 
are being felt around the country. Re- 
ports from many district attorneys from 
all over our Nation indicate that the per- 
centage of criminal suspects who now 
refuse to make confessions or statements 
is greater than before the Miranda case. 

Recently, in New York a man who ad- 
mitted killing his wife and five children 
was set free because the New York court 
could not use his confession because of 
the Miranda decision. I should like to 
associate myself with New York District 
Attorney Aaron A. Koota’s comments on 
this case. He said: 

The United States Supreme Court has 
weighted the scales of justice heavily in 
favor of the criminal suspect. I am not a 
prophet, but the handwriting on the wall 
indicates a trend on the part of the court to 
outlaw all confessions made to police. If 
and when that melancholy day comes, the 
death knell of effective criminal law enforce- 
ment will have been sounded. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to repeat my final remarks when I in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 22: I 
urgently appeal to you to join me in sup- 
porting this bill. Our thousands of dedi- 
cated and honorable law enforcement 
officers deserve this vote of confidence; 
and the people of America, sick and tired 
of criminals going unpunished and crime 
increasing, demand it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my proposed bill and a news story from 
the New York Times of February 21, 
1967, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and the article will be printed in ‘the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1194) to define the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and the 
inferior courts ordained and established 
by the Congress under article II of the 
Constitution of the United States in 
criminal prosecutions involving admis- 
sions or confessions of the accused, 
introduced by Mr. Ervin (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 1194 


Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 1. That the sole test of the admis- 
sibility of an admission or confession of an 
accused in a criminal prosecution in any 
trial court ordained and established by the 
Congress under article III of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be its volun- 
tary character and neither the Supreme 
Court nor any inferlor appellate court 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article HI of the Constitution of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to re- 
verse, vacate, modify, or disturb in any way 
a ruling of such a trial court in any criminal 
prosecution admitting in evidence as volun- 
tarily made any admission or confession of an 
accused if such ruling is supported by any 
competent evidence admitted at the trial, 

Sec. 2. Neither the Supreme Court nor any 
inferior court ordained and established by 
the Congress under article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to review or to reverse, vacate, 
modify, or disturb in any way, a ruling of any 
trial court of any State in any criminal prose- 
cution admitting in eyidence as voluntarily 
made any admission or confession of an ac- 
eused if such ruling has been affirmed or 
otherwise upheld by the highest court of the 
State having appellate jurisdiction of the 
cause, 


The article presented by Mr. Ervin is 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1967] 


CONFESSED SLAYER OF WIFE AND Five CHIL- 
DREN FPREED—JUDGE IN BROOKLYN CON- 
FORMS RELUCTANTLY WITH HIGH COURT 
PROTECTION OF DEFENDANTS 


(By F. David Anderson) 


A man who admitted slaying. his wife and 
five small children walked out of a Brooklyn 
courtroom yesterday, free, because the only 
available evidence against him was his own 
confession. 

The defendant, Jose Suarez, 22 years, a 
factory worker, was arrested on April 27, 
1966. Questioned by the police, he signed 
a statement, acknowledging having killed 
his own common-law wife, Maria Torres, 24; 
their children, Yvette, 4; Nancy, 3; and Jose, 
11 months, and also Harry Santiago, 5, and 
Maria Antonio, 2. 

Suarez said in the confession that after 
his wife had cut his leg with a knife during 
an argument, he seized the weapon and 
stabbed her and the children more than 
100 times. That was on April 23 in their 
home at 301 Hooper Street. 

THREE KEY RIGHTS AT ISSUE 

On June 13 the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in the landmark Miranda case 
that a defendant in custody must be in- 
formed of his rights. ‘These include the 
right to remain silent if he wishes to, the 
right to consult a lawyer and the right to 
a warning that anything he says may be 
used against him at trial. 

Suarez’ was advised on none of these 
points, since New York State law at the 
time did not require it. However, the Mi- 
randa decision applied to him, inasmuch as 
it Was made retroactive to cover all defend- 
ants who had not yet been tried, 

Last month, three men were freed in mur- 
der trials here by State Supreme Court jus- 
tices after rulings that they had not been 
informed of their right to counsel before 
they confessed. 

On Jan; 20 Charles Wright of 554 West 
150th Street won dismissal of homicide 
charges, but he was sentenced to 80 to 40 
years in prison on a plea of guilty to first- 
degree rape. 

Ten days later, Marvin Fitzgerald of 620 
Lexington Avenue and Billy Bunche, no 
known address, were released in a similar 
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case. Bunche was freed, but Fitzgerald was 
held on a charge of violating probation. 


SEVEN-MONTH SEARCH IN VAIN 


For seven months the office of District 
Attorney Aaron A. Koota and the police 
sought, without success, to obtain evidence 
other than the confession against Suarez. A 
grand jury finally indicted him on Noy. 4. 
One week later, with a lawyer, Suarez re- 
tracted the confession and pleaded not 
guilty. 

“I daresay that if his questioning had con- 
formed with the requirements of Miranda, 
this defendant would be in Sing Sing prison 
serving several life sentences,” Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Nathan R. Schor told the 
court, yesterday. “I am now constrained to 
ask for dismissal of the indictment.” 

Suarez stood at the defense table, his head 
bowed. At no time did he speak or even look 
up. Frank Ortiz, his lawyer, was beside him. 

State Supreme Court Justice Michael Kern 
then spoke. 

“Unfortunately the general public doesn't 
understand the law. Even an animal such 
as this one, and I believe this is insulting 
the animal kingdom, must be protected with 
all the legal safeguards, 

“This is a very sad thing. It is so repul- 
sive it makes one’s blood run cold and any 
decent human being’s stomach turn to let 
a thing like this out on the street.” 

Leaning forward, Justice Kern addressed 
the prosecutor. “Are you sure, I ask you 
most seriously, whether his [confession] is 
all you have in this case?” 

Mr. Schor replied: “I say reluctantly, with 
a heavy heart, that we simply have no al- 
ternative. There is no other evidence.” 

Suarez was led away in handcuffs for rou- 
tine processing before his release. An hour 
later he was a free man. 

Mr. Ortiz spoke briefly outside the court. 
He's absolutely not going to stay here,“ he 
said of his client. “Someone might kill him. 
His father is coming from Puerto Rico to 
take him home. This is terrible, I agree, but 
what can you do under the circumstances?” 

Last night Mr. Koota issued the following 
statement: 

“The United States Supreme Court has 
weighted the scales of justice heavily in 
favor of the criminal suspect. I am not a 
prophet, but the handwriting on the wall 
indicates a trend on the part of the court 
to outlaw all confessions made to police. If 
and when that melancholy day comes, the 
death knell of effective criminal law enforce- 
ment will have been sounded.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
just 1 year ago today, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure, of which I am chairman, 
heard the Honorable Alfred Bexelius, 
the Swedish ombudsman, explain the 
meaning and operation of the ombuds- 
man’s office. When the subcommittee 
first began looking at this concept, the 
term “ombudsman” was, indeed, a 
strange one. Today, ombudsman is be- 
coming a common word. Basically, as 
my colleagues well know, ombudsman 
literally means “one who represents.” 
But the office and institution of ombuds- 
man means much more. It has been 
described by many as a combination 
redtape cutter, complaint bureau, and 
eitizen's defender against bureaucracy. 

The interest is nationwide. At the 
municipal level, several cities are con- 


‘sidering ways to adapt the ombudsman 


to their municipal government. Sen- 
ators Hart, of Michigan, and KENNEDY of 
New York have joined me in cosponsor- 
ing legislation for a District of Columbia 
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ombudsman. At the State level, bills to 
create ombudsmen have been introduced 
in more than a dozen States. In my own 
State of Missouri, there is a proposal 
before the State legislature to create a 
ombudsman for Missourians. 

At the Federal level, my Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure has held the first public congres- 
sional hearings on the concept of om- 
budsman, and in the House, Congress- 
man Henry Reuss has recently intro- 
duced his bill, H.R. 3388, to create a 
congressional form of ombudsman. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure is 
vitally concerned with the way in which 
Federal agencies deal with American cit- 
izens. Our efforts have been directed to- 
ward helping secure every citizen’s right 
to efficient and just government. Our in- 
vestigations have ranged from adminis- 
trative due process to invasions of 
privacy. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
subcommittee has uncovered countless 
cases of invasions of privacy by such or- 
ganizations as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Internal Revenue Service, 
the Post Office Department, and others. 
We have discovered instances of lack of 
administrative due process in such agen- 
cies as the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. We have worked for enactment 
of a revised Administrative Procedure 
Act because of the problems of agency 
delay. This session, Senator DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, and I are cosponsoring S. 518, a 
bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to modernize and make more 
efficient certain agency practices and 
procedures. We have been conducting 
hearings on this urgently needed bill 
yesterday and today. 

We are constantly looking for new and 
fresh approaches to the problems which 
are inherent in administrative agencies. 
One new and fresh approach is the om- 
budsman. Accordingly, I am today in- 
troducing a bill which would create in 
the Federal Government the Office of 
Administrative Ombudsman. 

The administrative ombudsman would 
be appointed by the President and would 
have jurisdiction to investigate the ad- 
ministrative acts—including actions, 
omissions, decisions, recommendations, 
practices, and procedures—of the follow- 
ing agencies: Internal Revenue Service, 
Social Security Administration, Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Bureau of 
Prisons. It is our opinion that the great 
bulk of citizens’ complaints arise in con- 
nection with the above-mentioned agen- 
cies, This, of course, does not mean that 
other agencies are faultless. Nor, I 
hasten to add, does it mean that we are 
trying to “pick on” these four agencies. 
On the contrary, if the experience of 
Scandinavian and New Zealand ombuds- 
men have any relevance, we will probably 
find that a great majority of complaints, 
although submitted in good faith, are 
unfounded, As I pointed out in my open- 
ing remarks at our hearings on ombuds- 
man last year: 

Let me say at the outset that these hear- 
ings are not being held because we are un- 
happy with our system of government, or 
generally with our government employees. 
On the contrary, it is my belief that we have 
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a very workable system. And our Federal 
civil servants are, with some exceptions, a 
most dedicated and effective group. It is 
for this very reason that I am interested in 
the concept of Ombudsman. As we will no 
doubt hear this morning, the great majority 
of complaints which the Ombudsman receives 
are unfounded. Thus, the Ombudsman not 
only finds faults and corrects wrongs, he 
also absolves civil servants and government 
agencies from wrongful charges and unfair 
accusations of fault. The net result is to 
create respect for their government. 


After the ombudsman has investigated 
a complaint, he may report back to the 
complainant, and call the matter to the 
attention of the erring agency official, 
the appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate and to the head of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference. Although the 
President has not yet found a suitable 
Chairman to head up this Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States, it is 
our hope that the post will be filled 
shortly. 

Thus, the ombudsman will have broad 
investigatory powers but limited enforce- 
ment powers. In effect, he will be an 
arm of the Congress, similar to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office which primarily 
handles fiscal matters, and similar to 
the other ombudsmen of the world who 
are responsible to their parliaments. 

Congress must now consider the ques- 
tion of whether we can have an ombuds- 
man to handle all or many of the prob- 
lems and complaints aimed at the 
Federal Government. In answer, I would 
like to quote from Professor Gellhorn’s 
new book, “When Americans Complain”: 

What Have We to Lose? The wrecks of 
earnest reforms lie all about us. They re- 
mind that accomplishment may not soar as 
high as hope . But even though a griev- 
ance bureau, no matter how well qualified, 
could not blow away the citizenry's irrita- 
tions, it would support a thoroughly reason- 
able expectation of improvement. Finding 
out whether that expectation accords with 
reality would cost very little money. It 
would necessitate virtually no organizational 
restructuring. The external critic is one of 
those promising experiments that can be 
tried without committing its proponents so 
deeply they can never afterward bear to 
admit failure. Of course, the experiment 
would be unlikely to succeed without top- 
notch nnel, some understanding sup- 
porters (journalists among them), and a 
public service that, if not altogether friendly, 
is at least not actively antagonistic. Those 
are not forbidding conditions. 


Mr. President, I introduce this bill 
today, not so much with the idea that 
our Administrative Ombudsman will be 
a panacea for the ills of Government, 
but with the hope that it will begin to 
stimulate discussion of this very worth- 
while concept at all levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert, at this point in the Rec- 
orD, a very interesting chart which ap- 
peared in the February 17 issue of News 
Focus, a publication of Newsweek, di- 
rected to high school students. This 
chart, and the accompanying explana- 
tion, explains in very simple terms how 
our Administrative Ombudsman might 
function. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[Chart from News Focus, Feb. 17, 1967] 
How aN OMBUDSMAN MIGHT FUNCTION 


Citizens direct complaints about: 

Social Security; 

Internal Revenue Service; 

Veterans’ Administration; and, 

Bureau of Prisons. 

To the ombudsman, an independent offi- 
cial with jurisdiction over: 

Failure to act; 

A fault or error; 

Arbitrary use of power; 

Injustice resulting from application of an 
inflexible law; and, 

Failure to communicate adequately with 
complainant, 

The ombudsman sends a letter of inquiry 
to the agency. 

If the agency’s answer is unsatisfactory, 
he can: 

Examine agency’s files; 

Conduct hearings; and, 

Call in agency's representatives to testify. 

If complaint proves justified, he can rec- 
ommend appropriate action. If unjustified, 
he can. explain the agency's action to the 
complaining citizen. 


[From News Focus, Feb. 17, 1967] 


GOVERNMENT: AN OMBUDSMAN FOR 
EVERY MAN 

“You can’t fight City Hall“ is one of the 
most venerable of American aphorisms. In 
an age when Big Government is growing in- 
exorably bigger, the saying has perhaps never 
been more pertinent; the more complicated 
a government becomes, the more helpless its 
citizens seem to feel. As far back as 1809, 
Sweden tried to deal with the problem by 
creating a champion for the civic underdog, 
called “ombudsman” or “representative.” 
This official's function is to grapple with 
other officials on behalf of the wronged—or 
merely confused—citizen. Sweden’s current 
ombudsman, 63-year-old Alfred Bexelius, is a 
former judge who, like his 30 predecessors, 
was chosen by Parliament and owes no alle- 
giance to the executive branch of govern- 
ment. He has virtually unlimited access to 
official records, permitting full review of ad- 
ministrative actions. Ifa citizen's complaint 
is justified, Bexelius usually can obtain re- 
dress informally, but he also has the author- 
ity to prosecute errant bureaucrats. The 
Ombudsman idea has spread to several other 
nations, and lately it has been imported to 
this country. Michigan and New York’s 
Nassau County already have put the concept 
to work, but their ombudsmen have less 
power than the Swedish model, and further- 
more are appointed by the very adminstra- 
tion with which they are supposed to joust. 
In Washington, congressmen have been dis- 
cussing three different proposals to establish 
ombudsmen on the national level. But pro- 
ponents believe that an ombudsman would 
work better within the more intimate con- 
fines of local or state government, and om- 
budsman Offices have been proposed in Cali- 
fornia, New York City and elsewhere. Critics 
of bureaucracy would do well to note, how- 
ever, than an ombudsman can defend “City 
Hall” as well as the taxpayer. And in 
Sweden, the ombudsman’s reports show that, 
more often than not, City Hall has the right 
on its side. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I today introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to create an Administrative 
Ombudsman of the United States. Also, 
I ask that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1195) to establish the Of- 
fice of Administrative Ombudsman to 
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investigate administrative practices and 
procedures of selected agencies of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 

S. 1195 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter III of chapter 5 of title 5 of the 
United States Code is amended by renumber- 
ing section 576 as section 577, and inserting 
a new section 576 entitled “Administrative 
Ombudsman.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term 

(a) “Ombudsman” means the Administra- 
tive Ombudsman duly appointed and serving 
under the provisions of this Act. 

(b) “Office” means the Office of the Ad- 
ministrative Ombudsman established by this 
Act. 

(c) “Agency” shall include the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Internal Revenue Service and the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, and any officer, employee, 
or member thereof acting or purporting to 
act in the exercise of his official duties. 

(d) “Administrative act“ includes any ac- 
tion, omission, decision, recommendation, 
practice or procedure. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created an 
establishment of the Government to be 
known as the Administrative Ombudsman, 
which shall be independent of the Executive 
Department and under the direction and 
control of the Administrative Conference. 
There shall be in the Office an Ombudsman 
and a Deputy Administrative Ombudsman 
who shall be appointed by the Ombudsman 
and shall perform such duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Ombudsman. Dur- 
ing the absence or incapacity of the Om- 
budsman, or at any time at which there is 
no Ombudsman, the Deputy shall act as 
Ombudsman. 

(b) The Ombudsman shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of five 
years. In no case shall any person hold the 
office for more than four full terms. The 
Ombudsman shall receive compensation in 
an amount equal to that of the Chief Judge 
of the District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
The annual rate of basic compensation of 
the Deputy Ombudsman shall be $22,500. 

(c) The Ombudsman and the Deputy 
Ombudsman appointed under this Act shall 
be chosen, without regard to political affilia- 
tion, from individuals specially qualified to 
perform the duties of the Office. Each indi- 
vidual so appointed shall be an individual 
who: 

(1) has been admitted to the practice of 
law before the highest court of any State, 
possession, territory, Commonwealth, or the 
District of Columbia, and is a member of the 
bar of that court in good standing; 

(2) is of good moral character, and pos- 
sesses a good reputation for professional 
legal competence, personal integrity, diii- 
gence in the performance of duty, and free- 
dom from personal bias or prejudice; 

(3) has not, within the five-year period 
immediately preceding his appointment, 
served as a Member of Congress or as an 
appointed officer of any agency as defined in 
this Act; 

(4) is a citizen of the United States. 

(d) No person may serve as Ombudsman 
or Deputy Ombudsman while a candidate for 
or holder of any elected office, whether mu- 
nicipal, State, or Federal, or while engaged 
in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. 

(e) The Congress of the United States, by 
two-thirds vote in each House, may remove 
the Ombudsman from Office, when in the 
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judgment of the Congress, he has become 
permanently incapacitated, or has been guilty 
of any felony, misconduct, or any other con- 
duct involving moral turpitude, and for no 
other cause and in no other manner except 
by impeachment. 

(f) Subject to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, the Ombuds- 
man may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be required for 
the performance of the duties of the office. 
The Ombudsman shall promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him by this 
Act, and he may delegate authority for the 
performance of any such duty, except those 
specified in section 6 of this Act, to any offi- 
cer or employee of the office. Such regula- 
tions shall include procedures for receiving 
and processing complaints, conducting inves- 
tigations, and reporting his findings. 

(g) The Ombudsman is authorized to 
charge a nominal fee for the investigation of 
complaints, and to waive any such fee when, 
in his opinion, a financial hardship may 
result to the complainant. 

Sec, 4. (a) The Ombudsman shall have ju- 
risdiction to investigate the administrative 
acts, practices, or procedures, of any agency 
as defined in section 2(c). Where necessary, 
the Ombudsman may exercise his powers un- 
der this Act without regard to the finality of 
any administrative act. 

(b) Upon his own motion or upon any 
oral or written complaint of any person, the 
Ombudsman shall conduct or cause to be 
conducted, in such manner as he shall deter- 
mine to be appropriate, a full and complete 
investigation of any matter which is an ap- 
propriate subject for investigation under sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, unless, in his opinion— 

(1) there is presently ayailable an ade- 
quate remedy for the grievance stated in the 
complaint, whether or not complainant has 
availed himself of it; 

(2) the complaint relates to a matter that 
is outside the jurisdiction of the Ombuds- 
man; 

(3) complainant does not have a sufficient 
personal interest in the subject matter of the 
complaint; 

(4) complainant has had knowledge of the 
action complained of for too long a period 
before the complaint was submitted; or 

(5) the complaint is trivial, frivolous, vex- 
atious, or not made in good faith. 

(c) If, with respect to any complaint the 
Ombudsman decides not to investigate, he 
shall inform the complainant of that deci- 
sion and his reasons therefor; except that he 
shall not be required to divulge matters 
which would invade the privacy of any indi- 
vidual, or interfere with legitimate govern- 
mental activities. In the event he decides to 
investigate, he shall notify the complainant 
and the agency concerned in writing of that 
fact. The Ombudsman shall not be pro- 
hibited from making on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of agency proceedings and activities, 
subject to proper notice to an appropriate 
official. 

Sec, 5. (a) For purposes of this Act, an 
appropriate subject for investigation by the 
Ombudsman is an administrative act, prac- 
tice or procedure, of any agency which 

(1) contrary to law or regulations; 

(2) unreasonable, unfair, or oppressive; 

(3) based wholly or partly on a mistake 
of law or fact; 
based on improper or 
grounds; 

(5) unaccompanied by an adequate state- 
ment of reasons; 

(6) performed in an inefficient manner; or 

(7) otherwise erroneous. 

(b) In carrying out his duties under this 
Act, the Ombudsman may investigate to 
find an appropriate remedy, or to make 
routine checks of the operations of any 
agency or agencies covered under this Act. 
The Ombudsman may undertake, participate 
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in, or cooperate with general studies or in- 
quiries, whether or not related to any par- 
ticular administrative agency or any par- 
ticular administrative act, if he believes that 
they may enhance knowledge about or lead to 
improvements in the functioning of ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

(c) In any investigation under this Act, 
the Ombudsman may (1) make inquiries 
and obtain any and all information from 
the agency or agencies as he deems neces- 
sary; (2) enter to inspect the premises of 
an agency; and (3) hold private hearings 
with both the complaining individual and 
agency officials. 

(d) Subject to the privileges which wit- 
nesses have in the courts of the United 
States, the Ombudsman may (1) compel, at 
a specified time and place, by subpena, the 
appearance and sworn testimony of any per- 
son whom the Ombudsman has reasonable 
cause to believe may be able to give in- 
formation relating to a mater under inves- 
tigation; and (2) compel any person to 
produce documents, papers, or objects which 
the Ombudsman has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve may relate to a mater under investiga- 
tion. The Ombudsman is authorized to 
bring an action in a district court in which 
the complainant resides, or has his princi- 
pal place of business, or in which the agency 
is situated, in order to enforce the afore- 
mentioned powers. 

Sec. 6. (a) Prior to rendering any opinion 
or making any recommendation that is eriti- 
cal of any agency or person, the Ombuds- 
man shall consult with that agency or per- 
son. The Ombudsman shall allow that 
agency or person a reasonable period of time 
to take the necessary or appropriate action 
indicated, or to file a statement of explana- 
tion with the Ombudsman, 

(b) If, after any investigation conducted 
by him under this Act, the Ombudsman finds 
that (1) a matter should be further con- 
sidered by the agency; (2) an administra- 
tive act should be modified, amended, or 
cancelled; (3) a statute or regulation on 
which an administrative act is based should 
be amended or repealed; (4) reasons should 
be given for an administrative act; or (5) 
and other action should be taken by the 
agency, he shall submit his views and recom- 
mendations to the agency. The Ombuds- 
man may request the agency to notify him 
within a specified time, of any action taken 
by the agency on his recommendations. Any 
agency so requested shall be required to 
comply with such request. 

(c) Within sixty days following the sub- 
mission of his views and recommendations 
to any agency under subsection (b) of this 
section, the Ombudsman shall transmit 
copies thereof, together with copies of the 
agency’s reply, to the head of the concerned 
agency, to the Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States and to 
the appropriate Committees of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. The 
Ombudsman is further authorized to take 
such action as he may determine feasible to 
make such information available to the gen- 
eral public. 

(d) The Ombudsman shall notify the com- 
plainant in writing of any action taken by 
him and by the agency with respect to his 
complaint, 

Sec. 7. (a) If, in carrying out his duties 
under this Act, the Ombudsman determines 
that any employee or officer of any agency 
has been guilty of a breach of duty or mis- 
conduct in connection with his duties as 
an employee or officer of such agency, the 
Ombudsman shall refer the matter to the 
appropriate authorities in the Department of 
Justice, 

(b) The Ombudsman shall, on or before 
March 1 of each calendar year, submit to the 
President, to the Congress, and to the head 
of the Administrative Conference a written 
report concerning his activities under this 
Act during the preceding calendar year. 
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SEC. 8. (a) No proceeding, decision, or report 
of the Ombudsman conducted or made in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
shall be challenged, reviewed, quashed, or 
called into question in any court. No action, 
civil or criminal, shall lie against the Om- 
budsman or against any person holding any 
office or appointment under the Ombudsman, 
for anything the Ombudsman or such per- 
sons may do, report, say in the course of 
the exercise, or intended exercise of their 
functions under this Act, unless it is shown 
that they acted in bad faith. The Ombuds- 
man shall not be called to give evidence in 
any court, in any proceeding of a judicial 
investigation of his functions. 

(b) Any letter addressed to the Ombuds- 
man and written by any person in custody 
on a charge of, or after conviction of, any 
offense under the laws of the United States, 
or by any inmate of any institution under 
the control of the Bureau of Prisons, shall 
be immediately forwarded, unopened, to the 
Ombudsman by the institution where the 
writer of the letter is detained or of which 
he is an inmate. 

(c) The provisions of this Act shall be in 
addition to the provisions of any other law 
or regulation under which any remedy or 
right of appeal is provided for any person, 
or any procedure is provided for the inquiry 
into or investigation of any matter, and 
nothing in this Act shall limit or affect any 
such remedy, right of appeal, or procedure. 
The powers conferred on the Ombudsman by 
this Act may be exercised by him notwith- 
standing any other provision of law to the 
effect that any administrative action or 
omission shall be final or that no appeal 
shall lie in respect thereof, 

Src. 9. Any person who willfully obstructs 
or hinders the Ombudsman in the proper 
exercise of his powers under this act, refuses 
or willfully fails to comply with any lawful 
requirement of the Ombudsman under this 
Act, or willfully makes any false statement 
or misleads or attempts to mislead the 
Ombudsman in the exercise of his powers 
under this Act, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary, not in excess of $100,000, to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


KATHERINE ROBBINS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill for the relief of Katherine Robbins 
of Conway, Ark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1196) for the relief of 
Katherine Robbins, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ANTISLUM HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
series of bills designed to expedite hous- 
ing rehabilitation in urban slums by 
drawing on the combined resources of 
Federal, State, and local government and 
private enterprise. 

I wish to emphasize that this is a com- 
prehensive network of measures designed 
to deal with the basic housing emergency 
in the slums and ghettos of the United 
States, as a result of very extended study 
and preparation, including the poverty 
hearings, hearings on problems of the 
cities by the appropriate subcommittee 
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of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, and other work which my staff and 
I have been doing over the years. 

The measures which I am introducing 
would provide: 

First. A Federal guarantee of bonds 
issued by local housing authorities for 
the purpose of making low-cost, long- 
term loans for rehabilitation of low- 
income housing; 

Second. A rapid writeoff for deprecia- 
tion under the Federal tax laws of the 
cost of rehabilitating housing occupied 
by low-income families; 

Third. Federal advances of up to two- 
thirds of the cost of rehabilitation of sub- 
standard properties acquired by local au- 
thorities as the result of code enforce- 
ment activities if they are to be used for 
later sale or rental to low-income fami- 
lies. The Federal Government would 
then be repaid as the local authorities 
receive rental income or sell the reha- 
bilitated property; 

Fourth. Federal grants of up to 50 
percent of net tax abatement granted 
by any local government to assist in pro- 
viding low-income housing under the 
provisions of the plan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, along 
with many others, I have become in- 
creasingly distressed at the critical pro- 
portions of the inadequacy of decent, 
safe, and sanitary low-income housing 
in our urban areas, and at the prospects 
of improving this situation under present 
programs. 

I believe that if we are to make truly 
appreciable progress in eliminating the 
urban slum, we are going to have to start 
with the structures that are already 
there; we are going to have to make 
maximum use of rehabilitation, and we 
are going to have to give incentives to 
the owners of these buildings themselves 
to make the first effort. We must also 
provide local housing authorities and 
city governments with financial and tax- 
ing techniques to greatly increase their 
efforts in rehabilitation. 

Accordingly, I hope that the series of 
urban rehabilitation and tax incentive 
proposals I introduce today will act as a 
catalyst for the essential concerted ac- 
tion by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and private enterprise to expedite 
the job of rebuilding the central cities 
and give this enormous task a greater 
chance of success. 

The plain facts are that all the Federal 
and State programs now in existence to 
provide low- and middle-income housing 
have not been able to make an appre- 
ciable dent in the hard-core problem of 
the urban ghetto. These programs 
should continue, of course. What I am 
proposing now is that we use modern 
financial and taxing techniques to enlist 
the entire community in this fight, which 
should be the concern of the entire 
community. 

The census of housing in 1960 indi- 
cated that in urban areas 4.3 million 
units were considered substandard—or 
10.5 percent of the entire inventory. In 
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New York City, for example, local esti- 
mates are that in 1965 there were still 
43,000 old law tenements built prior to 
1901, containing approximately 950,000 
persons. About as many persons live in 
this substandard housing as live in the 
entire city of Baltimore. More than 
11,000 aging one- and two-family homes 
used now for multifamily purposes are 
considered to be in an advanced state 
of deterioration by the New York City 
Building Department. 

The proposals introduced today, taken 
together, place what I believe to be the 
proper shared responsibility on the Fed- 
eral Government, the localities, and the 
private sector; it is clear to me that a 
proper mix of all three is needed to do 
the job. For example, with regard to 
the bond guarantee program, the Fed- 
eral Government adds its prestige and 
financial support to the local public 
agency which administers the program 
best suited to the community, and the 
private sector gets the job done to the 
eventual benefit of the many low income 
persons throughout the country who are 
denied the very essentials of decent 
housing. 

There is strong precedent for the con- 
cept of shared responsibility throughout 
existing housing legislation, particularly 
the congressional declaration of national 
housing policy in the Housing Act of 
1949, which states: 

The policy to be followed in attaining the 
national housing objective shall be: (1) 
private enterprise shall be encouraged to 
serve as large a part of the total need as it 
can; (2) governmental assistance shall be 
utilized where feasible to enable private 
enterprise to serve more of the total need; 
(3) appropriate local public bodies shall be 
encouraged and assisted to undertake posi- 
tive programs of encouraging and assisting 
the development of well-planned, integrated 
residential neighborhoods, the development 
and redevelopment of communities, and the 
production, at lower costs, of housing of 
sound standards of design, construction, 
livability, and size for adequate family life. 


It is just this balance of responsibility 
which I hope to foster in this and other 
proposals which I will later introduce. 

The bills seek to strengthen the hand 
of local government. The use of local 
governmental agencies in the bond plan 
has the merit of working within the con- 
fines of existing and newly created State 
authorities rather than bypassing them 
through exclusively Federal programs, 
and the guarantee approach will stim- 
ulate the sale of local bonds. The guar- 
antee plan will strengthen local housing 
agencies where they already exist and 
act as an incentive for their creation 
where they are not now in existence. 

The fast depreciation writeoff will con- 
tribute to the making of a more livable 
city and undoubtedly add to property 
valuations. In the event that the city 
finds itself in the position of owning 
property as the result of code enforce- 
ment, the Federal Government will lend 
up to two-thirds of the cost of rehabili- 
tation of substandard residential prop- 
erty for use by low-income families. 
Thus, cities will be encouraged to imple- 
ment strong code enforcement programs. 
The cities also will be more likely to 
grant certain tax abatement on low- 
income housing, knowing that the Fed- 
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exe Government will bear half the bur- 
en. 

This set of proposals places the re- 
sponsibilities clearly on the line for all 
concerned. If the Federal Government 
keeps its promise through bond guaran- 
tee, tax incentive, and the advance pro- 
grams, then the responsibility will be on 
those at the local level—both the munic- 
ipality and the private citizen—to do the 
job of remodeling many parts of our 
cities into places where all people will 
take pride in living. 

I believe that the series of proposals— 
coupled with improved technological ad- 
vances in speeding up the rehabilitation 

process—can make the greatest contri- 
bution toward the improvement of many 
of our slums and ghettos. 
THE FEDERAL GUARANTEE PROPOSAL 


Under this bill, loans by local agencies 
would be authorized from the proceeds of 
federally guaranteed bond sales in vary- 
ing amounts—100 percent for nonprofit 
borrowers, 90 percent for limited div- 
idend borrowers, and 80 percent for all 
others—of the development cost of a 
project with up to 50-year maturity and 
at an interest rate based on the cost to 
the agency of floating the bond in the 
private market plus not more than one- 
half of 1 percent. The latter would be 
returned to the Federal Government for 
the establishment of a guarantee fund. 

The local housing bonds which the Fed- 
eral Government will guarantee are al- 
ready tax exempt, so we avoid the usual 
Treasury Department opposition where 
Federal tax abatement is sought. The 
bill also provides that the occupants of 
the proposed housing developments have 
the opportunity to acquire—either in- 
dividually or as members of a group— 
their dwelling units. It is my desire to 
encourage such home ownership for low- 
income persons. In addition, borrowers 
will be asked to adopt all practicable 
methods, including utilizing the services 
and labor of eligible occupants, to reduce 
the cost of dwellings sold or rented to 
these occupants. 

The proposal is similar to the success- 
ful pattern of the New York State 
Mitchel-Lama program established in 
1956 and the pioneering program of the 
New York State Housing Finance Agen- 
cy, which has sold $334,530,000 in long- 
term obligations on the open market to 
permit financing of privately owned 
housing at rentals low enough to make 
modern housing available to a great part 
of the population that previously could 
not afford new housing. 

The Federal guarantee would be ex- 
pected to provide an incentive to the 
sale of housing bonds at an even lower 
interest rate then, for example, the 
New York State Housing Agency issues 
its bonds, and thereby would provide a 
basis for lower rentals and sales. The 
New York State Housing Finance 
Agency program is presently financed 
by issuance of revenue bonds which are 
not guaranteed by the State, nor are its 
obligations part of the debt of the State. 
It is anticipated that a Federal guaran- 
tee of these revenue bonds would lower 
the interest rate by three-tenths to five- 
tenths of a point, which is a considera- 
ble savings on bond issues, which may 
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run as high as a billion dollars. An even 
lower interest rate would be likely in 
localities whose bonds have been con- 
sidered to carry a higher risk, and thus, 
in order to sell, require payment of 
higher interest. Moreover, the Federal 
guarantee would be of assistance to 
those States whose credit has been bur- 
dened with efforts to finance the heavy 
costs of urbanization. 

The New York State commissioner of 
housing and community renewal, James 
Gaynor, testified in 1965 before the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee that the avail- 
ability of such Federal guarantees would 
enable the State to broaden the scope 
of its housing program by lowering even 
further present favorable interest rates. 
At a time when private lenders do not 
have sufficient funds to loan—as hap- 
pened during last year’s tight money 
crisis—the local housing agency can 
take up the slack. 

ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION FOR 
REHABILITATORS 


The rehabilitators will be allowed a 
rapid writeoff of their costs for rehabil- 
itation. My proposal would allow a 5- 
year depreciation writeoff of the cost, 
with a special bonus of 20 percent in the 
first year. This bonus is similar to that 
permitted under present law for tangi- 
ble personal property. 

I believe that this tax treatment deals 
realistically with the problem of dilapi- 
dated housing. If we want the job done, 
we must give some incentive to the own- 
ers. It should be pointed out that this 
tax incentive is actually a revenue creat- 
ing proposition. At present, neither the 
Federal Government nor the local gov- 
ernments are getting a great deal of tax 
revenue from these buildings. However, 
the tax incentive would spur rehabilita- 
tion and thus could increase not only the 
value of the property but also the capac- 
ity of the property to bring in income 
through rentals. The immediate revenue 
loss to the Government may very well be 
recouped in part by increased taxable 
income of groups, such as contractors, 
who will be doing work that would not 
otherwise be done. Of course, the Fed- 
eral Government is merely deferring the 
tax liability of the rehabilitator in that 
when he later sells the property he will 
be selling and paying tax on a more yal- 
uable property. 

The rehabilitator who receives the tax 
deductions is limited in his use of the 
rehabilitated property by the following: 

First, the property must be used for the 
housing of low-income families for at 
least the 5-year period; second, no tax 
deduction would be allowed for any re- 
pair of any portion of the property which 
has been cited by a locality as failing to 
meet local code standards; third, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, for a period not in excess of 60 
months, shall receive satisfactory assur- 
ances that rents, charges, capital struc- 
ture, rate of return, and methods of 
operation provide reasonable return on 
the investment to the owner This ren- 
tal limitation is similar to the method 
used by FHA in its rental progrems; 
that is, housing for elderly, relocation 
housing. 

To insure the immediate impact of 
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this program, it is suggested that it be 

limited to 3 years to induce owners to do 

the job now. 

ADVANCES TO CITIES FOR REHABILITATION OF 

CITY-OWNED PROPERTIES 

Increasingly, cities are finding them- 

selves in possession of slum properties 

acquired through various means of code 


enforcement, condemnation, in rem pro- 


ceedings, et cetera. In many instances 
the city does not have the available cap- 
ital to make use of these properties and 
they simply sit idle. Hundreds of such 
structures exist in New York City. We 
must, however, make use of all available 
property, and therefore, I. propose that 
the Federal Government advance to the 
city up to two-thirds of the cost of re- 
habilitating city-owned substandard, res- 
idential properties. When the city re- 
ceives income—either through rental or 
sale of the property—my proposal re- 
quires the amount of the advance to be 
repaid by the city to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think this will act as an incen- 
tive to arouse the cities to make use of 
many vacant buildings in need of re- 
habilitation. The rehabilitated proper- 
ties will be available only to families of 
low or moderate income and every rea- 
sonable opportunity will be given to the 
tenants to purchase their dwelling units. 
It is my hope that this proposal will en- 
courage local code enforcement, and I 
have expressly provided that no city shall 
be eligible for this assistance unless they 
have a satisfactory code enforcement 
program. I propose that the Federal 
Government create a revolving loan fund 
with a $50 million authorization to begin 
this program. It may be increased as 
the effects of the program are demon- 
strated. 

This proposal also will change the 
existing limitations on rehabilitation 
grants. Under existing law, an individ- 
ual who receives such a grant cannot 
earn more than $3,000, no matter where 
he lives, and his repairs cannot exceed 
$1,500. These figures are unrealistic in 
today’s economy. I propose to place a 
more equitable limitation on income eli- 
gibility and to increase the funds avail- 
able per person to $3,000 or actual cost— 
whichever is lower. The upper limit on 
income eligibility would be that applica- 
ble to persons eligible for public housing 
in the particular community. This will 
take into consideration the varying pur- 
chasing power of incomes in different 
locales. 

GRANTS FOR TAX ABATEMENT 

In order to assist the often overbur- 
dened localities to give certain tax abate- 
ment for low-income housing, I propose 
that the Federal Government make 
matching grants to States and local pub- 
lic agencies for up to 50 percent of State 
and. local tax abatement. Such tax 
abatement would permit substantial re- 
ductions for rental rates in such housing. 
I have recommended this program be ini- 
tiated with a $15 million authorization. 
It was estimated that in New York City, 
for example, where real estate taxes on 
a $12,500 unit amount to approximately 
$400, a Federal matching grant under 
this proposal would result in a reduction 
of $41.50 per month on the rent of a 
single unit. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
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has presented an interesting, long-range 
plan for dealing with problems of the 
slums. The plan I am proposing can be 
done now, and builds on what we have, 
which has been a broken down program 
which must be rehabilitated. It marries 
private enterprise and Government pro- 
grams. The Government-guaranteed 
funds would be utilized by private enter- 
prise for rehabilitation at a very modest 
cost, which will result in the most re- 
habilitation for the least money. I hope 
these bills, which have been very care- 
fully thought out, will have the urgent 
consideration of the Congress at an early 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
where received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 


S. 1198. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low-income families by pro- 
viding Federal guarantees for certain obli- 
gations issued by local housing agencies; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1199. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide tax incentives 
for the rehabilitation of rental housing for 
low-income families; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1200. A bill to amend section 115 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 relating to rehabilita- 
tion grants for individuals and families, and 
to authorize financial assistance for the re- 
habilitation of substandard residential prop- 
erties, acquired by localities as the result of 
code enforcement activities or otherwise, in 
order to assist in the provision of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for low- or mod- 
erate-income persons; and 

S. 1201. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants to States and localities donating prop- 
erty, or according tax benefits, to private 
organizations engaged in the provision of 
housing for low-income families; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ACT OF 1950, RELATING 
TO FALLOUT PROTECTION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators ALLoTT, 
MetTcatr, and Moss, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to further 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended, to provide that Fed- 
eral buildings shall be designed and con- 
structed to maximize fallout protection 
and that non-Federal construction fi- 
nanced in whole or in part with Federal 
funds may be designated to maximize 
fallout protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1204) to further amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
as amended, to provide that Federal 
buildings shall be designed and con- 
structed to maximize fallout protection 
and that non-Federal construction fi- 
nanced in whole or part with Federal 
funds may be designated to maximize 
fallout protection; introduced. by Mr. 
Inovve (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in the 
second session of the 89th Congress, both 
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the Senate and House approved the 
Military Construction Authorization Act 
of 1966, now Public Law 89-188. 

That act contains a significant but 
little-noticed section 608 which requires 
that all construction under the act, with 
certain exceptions, shall utilize slant- 
ing” techniques developed jointly by our 
colleges and universities, the American 
Institute of Architects, and the Office of 
Civil Defense. Slanting“ techniques 
are a method of design which will in- 
crease the degree and amount of pro- 
tection from nuclear fallout at little or 
no additional cost. 

Today, I am introducing a bill amend- 
ing the Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, which prudently and logically 
extends the policies we have already ac- 
cepted in section 608 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act of 1966 
to other Federal construction, Recipi- 
ents of Federal aid for construction 
projects may, if they wish, also avail 
themselves of the provisions of this bill. 

The proposals contained in this bill 
are in accord with the President’s policy 
and with Bureau of the Budget Circular 
A-11, 

The bill provides that all new con- 
struction of any structure owned or oc- 
cupied by any department or agency of 
the United States shall be designed to 
maximize fallout protection where it can 
be done without impairing the purpose 
or effectiveness of the structure. There 
is a limitation in the bill on expenditures 
for this purpose of not to exceed 1 per- 
cent of total construction cost. 

The bill's second section contains a 
similar but optional provision which al- 
lows any recipient of Federal financial 
assistance to determine whether he will 
incorporate such safeguards in con- 
struction. for which Federal aid has been 
granted. 

My studies have indicated that already 
a great many schools and commercial 
buildings have been designed and con- 
structed: using the so-called slanting 
techniques to increase the quantity and 
dual purpose of shelter available with- 
out cost or at costs of substantially less 
than 1 percent. In the case of hos- 
pitals or smaller structures such as one- 
story schools, expenditures may be some- 
what higher. 

This bill will aid in providing dual- 
purpose shelter in many areas where it 
is greatly needed. For example, in 
schools it may offer protection for pupils, 
staff, and nearby residents. In many of 
the smaller cities and towns, particularly 
in the South and West, adequate shelter 
space in the heart of the town is in very 
short supply. These deficiencies would 
be lessened if we required all new Federal 
construction in these areas to be designed 
for the maximum shelter. 

This bill also would provide the neces- 
sary Federal leadership and example to 
encourage State and local governments 
and private builders to include maximum 
shelter in their construction. 

Over the past few months we have be- 
come greatly concerned by reports of 
Soviet anti-ballistic-missile systems and 
in the matter of our response. I do not 
seek to propose an answer to that prob- 
lem. But we cannot close our eyes to it 
nor to the fact that today five nations— 
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the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Communist China, and France—have 
nuclear capability, and 11 other nations 
have the potential to become nuclear 
powers if they chose to make the effort. 

Mr. President, I am not an alarmist; I 
hope that nuclear war will never come. 
A wise man, however, does not wait until 
it rains to repair his roof. Neither should 
a wise government put off action to pro- 
tect its people until the emergency is al- 
ready upon it. 

The Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs are in 
agreement that a fallout shelter program 
will save more lives at less cost than 
any other program the United States can 
buy. This bill, if enacted into law, will be 
a step in that direction at the least pos- 
sible cost. 

Let us, therefore, follow the advice of 
King Solomon, when he said: 

A prudent man sees danger and hides him- 
self; the simple go on, and suffer for it. 
(Proverbs 22: 3.) 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO THE 
WHEAT PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself and my colleague 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], legis- 
lation to provide clear and express au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to advance up to 50 percent of wheat 
certificate payments at the time the 
farmer signs up in the wheat program. 

This authority merely places the wheat 
program on a par with the feed-grains 
program, under which similar authority 
has been exercised for the last several 
years. 

Advance payments under the volun- 
tary feed-grains program are intended to 
permit farmers to buy the seed, fertilizer, 
or farm equipment necessary for plant- 
ing the desired crop. The wheat farmer 
must also incur substantial costs for seed 
and fertilizer and other expenses of 
planting, and should also have the bene- 
fit of advance payments when he signs 
up to cooperate with the program. 

Many farmers must have bank loans 
or credit advanced to them for these ex- 
penses if they do not have the advance 
payments. In today’s high-interest, 
tight-money situation, it is essential that 
wheat farmers be given a portion of the 
program payments in advance to help 
meet their production needs. 

For example, the Farmers Union states 
that in 1965, when interest rates were 
lower, Minnesota farmers reported they 
paid more on interest payments than 
they did for feed and seed, or for fuel. 
Farmers throughout the United States 
pay over $214 billion in interest alone on 
their farm loans annually. 

Mr. President, I ask that this bill be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1205) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make payments in advance of determina- 
tion of performance to producers partici- 
pating in the wheat program, introduced 
by Mr. Monpate (for himself and Mr. 
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McCartTHy), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AUTHORIZATION OF AN ADDI- 
TIONAL 41,000 MILES FOR THE 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTER- 
STATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
highways of this country are directly 
connected with the deaths and injuries 
of thousands of Americans each year. 
The preventable slaughter which takes 
place each day on our roadways is tragic 
and we must take immediate steps to 
halt it. 

In the last session of Congress we 
placed a number of safety requirements 
on the manufacture of automobiles. 
This move will undoubtedly result in the 
savings of lives, but it is not the com- 
plete answer to making highway travel 
safe. y 

Let me say that I feel the American 
driver is probably the finest and most 
skilled operator of a motor vehicle in the 
world. Our citizens are raised with the 
automobile and its operation as a way of 
life. The years of experience the aver- 
age American driver logs is further proof 
of this skill. Our automobiles are cer- 
tainly the envy of the rest of the world 
and. with the safety standards set for 
them they are undoubtedly the safest 
vehicles being built today. 

Mr. President, it only stands to reason 
that if our drivers are skillful and our 
automobiles safe then some other factor 
must be contributing to the great loss 
of life and personal property we continue 
to experience. The highways of this 
country are not suited, with some ex- 
ceptions, to the modern automobile and 


the demands of increased traffic. 


The Federal Interstate System pres- 
ently under construction, and I might 
add, sadly behind schedule, does not 
provide for the rapidly increasing high- 
way needs of the Nation. The new In- 
terstate System, even though incomplete, 
has already presented us with dramatic 
results regarding highway safety. Sta- 
tistics from portions of the completed 
Interstate Highway System reveal that 
the accident rates have been drastically 
reduced from the rate experienced on 
the same route before rebuilding. The 
decline in fatal accidents in some areas 
has been as high as 40 percent. If such 
dramatic decreases in highway deaths 
result from modern dual-lane high-speed 
highways, then we must give a top pri- 
ority to the additional construction of 
more such roads. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
ignore the price we are paying in human 
lives and property loss. 

The National Safety Council recently 
released some figures on highway deaths, 
injuries, and property losses which are 
very somber. On February 10 at a meet- 
ing in Chicago the Safety Council re- 
ported: 

With the number of vehicles, drivers, and 
miles traveled all reaching record highs, traf- 
fic accidents in the United States in 1966 
killed 52,500 persons, the National Safety 
Council reported today. The Council esti- 
mated the cost of the accidents at $9.8 bil- 
lion. 
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The death rate of 5.6 fatalities for every 100 
million miles of travel equaled that for 1964 
and was up slightly from the 5.5 registered 
during 1965. The lowest figure on record is 
5.2 deaths per 100 million vehicle-miles, in 
1961. A decade ago, for 1956, the rate was 
6.3. 

The death toll of 52,500 was a 7-percent in- 
crease from the previous record of 49,000 in 
1965. Deaths for December 1966 alone came 
to 4,780, down 3 percent from the 4,950 who 
were killed in December 1965. 

December's travel figure of about 80.5 bil- 
lion miles brought the year’s total to 935 bil- 
lion miles, the most ever. This was a 47- 
billion-mile increase, or 5 percent, over 1965. 
Increases during 1965, 1964, and 1963 had 
been 41, 42 and 38 billion miles respectively. 

In addition to the deaths, the Council es- 
timated there were 1.9 million disabling in- 
juries from traffic accidents. Of the total 
$9.8-billion economic loss, $3.3 billion came 
from damaged and destroyed property, the re- 
mainder from wage losses, medical expenses, 
and overhead cost of insurance. 


Mr. President, it is our duty to do 
everything in our power to reduce this 
dreadful toll. 

I believe the day is coming when we 
must undertake the task of dual-laning 
every mile of this Nation’s primary high- 
way system. This must ultimately be 
done if we are to meet the demands of our 
growing population and its dependence 
on safe highways. 

1 recognize that for the moment this 
is perhaps too ambitious while our Na- 
tion is locked in a life and death struggle 
against communism in Vietnam. But, 
those who die on our highways are as 
much a loss to the Nation as those who 
perish on the battlefields. We must be- 
gin to stop the slaughter on our roads 
and I believe the most important step 
we can take at this time is to build addi- 
tional miles of interstate highways. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing 
a bill to provide for the doubling of our 
present interstate highway mileage. 
This bill would provide for the construc- 
tion of 41,000 miles of modern highways 
and further it would provide the funds 
to begin this construction immediately. 

The present Interstate System is lag- 
ging behind schedule partly because in- 
fiation has seriously eroded the trust 
fund established to finance the system. 
In addition, many of the States have had 
difficulty providing the matching funds 
required under the present program. 

The bill I am placing before the Sen- 
ate provides for the financing of this 
additional interstate mileage through 
Federal bonds. These bonds would ma- 
ture over a 50-year period and if the 
present inflationary trend continues, the 
interest rate will be paid by inflation and 
the bonds will be interest free for all 
practical purposes. 

Mr. President, this bill also provides 
that the income from these bonds be tax 
exempt much as State and municipal 
bonds are at present. This should create 
a ready market for the bonds and pro- 
vide the funds needed for rapid highway 
construction. We have learned much 
about the construction of modern high- 
ways from the problems met and solved 
in the construction of the present Inter- 
state System. This knowledge should 
allow us to lower construction cost on the 
new highways. We will be capitalizing 
on our past mistakes and we will be 
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receiving new and safe highways at a 
bargain. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that the new interstate highway mileage 
which this bill proposes would serve to 
link small- and medium-sized cities to- 
gether and to provide access to markets 
for rural agriculture and decentralized 
industries. Too many of our rapidly 
growing small cities have been completely 
ignored by the present Interstate System 
and while it provides vital links between 
major cities, it leaves vast areas isolated 
and their population stranded. These 
areas and the people who are living in 
them deserve the safety provided by our 
most modern highways. It is indeed sad 
to consider that a family killed while 
traveling over outdated and hazardous 
highways might have been saved if they 
had been able to route their travel over 
modern and more safe roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1207) to authorize an addi- 
tional 41,000 miles for the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
introduced by Mr. EASTLAND, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN SCHOOL- 
BUS DRIVERS FROM APPLICATION 
OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
OF 1938 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
I am sending to the desk a bill to further 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
order to correct what I believe was an 
oversight on the part of this Congress 
and the Department of Labor. 

In September of last year, Congress 
amended the act. When they did 3,500 
student schoolbus drivers in South Caro- 
lina and many more in 15 other States 
were forced out of work and deprived, in 
many instances, of the wherewithal to 
continue their education. 

Additionally, my State, along with 
several others, saw another heavy strain 
placed upon already limited budgets. 

South Carolina has recently joined 
North Carolina and Maryland in testing 
the constitutionality of the entire act as 
it applies to State and local governments, 
but the problems of schoolbus drivers is 
an urgent one and one that deserves to 
be considered separately and on its own 
merits. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended, provides a minimum age of 18 
years for any occupation which the Sec- 
retary of Labor “shall find and by order 
declare” to be particularly hazardous for 
16- and 17-year-old persons or detri- 
mental to their health or well-being, 
Department of Labor Order No. 2—mo- 
tor vehicle occupations—was issued some 
27 years ago—1940—and under the defi- 
nitions of this order driving a schoolbus 
is a hazardous occupation. 

This is simply not true, and the statis- 
tics prove it. 

In South Carolina our student bus- 
drivers have driven 400 million miles 
over the last 14 years without one single 
death of either a student passenger or 
student driver. 
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South Carolina’s student drivers have 
driven the equivalent of 16,000 trips 
around the world without the loss of a 
single life. I submit that in view of these 
facts, the student riding with a student 
busdriver is safer than he would be rid- 
ing in the family car. 

Additionally, I have here the results 
of a study which I should like included 
in the Recorp with my remarks, pre- 
pared by the University of North Caro- 
lina Highway Safety Research Center 
at the request of Governor Moore. This 
study states that North Carolina’s stu- 
dent drivers have a comparable safety 
record. 

On the basis of this evidence, I see no 
reason why the operation of a schoolbus 
“for a public elementary or secondary 
school” should be designated a hazard- 
ous occupation and the bill which I in- 
tend to introduce will correct this. 

Secondly, we are concerned with the 
application of the minimum hourly wage 
insofar as it applies to student schoolbus 
drivers. Our officials in the department 
of education at the State level do not 
feel they could obtain the necessary 
qualified adult drivers who would have 
comparable skills and could match the 
safety records of our present student 
drivers at any price, but certainly not 
at anything approaching the minimum 
wage. 

Any increase in the pay of South Caro- 
lina schoolbus drivers would by neces- 
sity come out of the educational budg- 
et—a budget already stretched to the 
breaking point in an effort to provide 
every dime possible for the advance- 
ment of education in our State. 

South Carolina, in terms of per capita 
income is a poor State—ranking 48th— 
and yet in terms of educational effort 
by the State, we rank near the top—de- 
voting nearly 60 percent of our State 
budget to the educational effort. 

In the past 8 to 10 years, we have un- 
dertaken an ambitious and comprehen- 
sive program to upgrade our educational 
system at all levels, including the insti- 
tution of technical training to supple- 
ment our existing system. 

We have constructed new school build- 
ings, cafeterias, and libraries, and have 
raised teachers’ salaries at a record rate. 
This has produced a steady drain on the 
limited financial resources of our State 
and the implementation of these new 
amendments places us in the difficult 
position of seeing this drain become even 
more critical or complying by sacrificing 
educational progress. 

This is a sacrifice that South Caro- 
linians do not feel is necessary. I have 
received numerous resolutions, petitions, 
and individual letters from Governor 
MeNair, of South Carolina, various State 
departments, education associations, 
citizens groups and private individuals, 
including the student busdrivers, asking 
that our present system be retained, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a sample 
of each of these be included in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. 

All of this points to one inescapable 
conclusion, there is no need for a change 
in our present system. There is quite 
obviously no problem of safety involved. 
The many petitions and resolutions show 
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there is no demand for a reform from 
the public and the student drivers them- 
selves are certainly not in favor of the 
change. Nor is anyone being unfairly 
reated. 
s Oi student drivers are currently being 
paid $35 per month with an additional 
safety bonus of 2 months’ pay. The 
budget and control board recently recom- 
mended a pay increase of $10 per month 
which coupled with the safety bonus 
would provide $495 per school year. 
This would be at least equal to and 
probably in excess of the minimum 
hourly rate, but under this system does 
not involve the additional administra- 
tive expense of keeping exact records of 
hours worked and retains the highly de- 
sirable feature of the safety incentive. 
Mr. President, these facts as I have 
presented them lead me to believe that 
the inclusion of these schoolbus drivers 
was the result of an oversight on the part 
of Congress and the Department of 
3 Wirtz has in effect recog- 
nized this by suspending the “hazardous 
occupation” provision of the act until 
the end of the school Pca . E 
make this suspension pe È 
seeks (0 that this bill be printed in the 
Record as part sS my remarks and ap- 
tely referred. 
Propi RESID ING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
and correspondence will be printed in the 
CORD. 
eine bill (S. 1209) to exempt certain 
schoolbus drivers from the application of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
introduced by Mr. HoLLINGS (for himself 
and other Senators) was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


lows: 
17 5 S. 1209 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 (1) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
thereof a comma and the following: “or by 
virtue of the employment of any student by 
a State or political subdivision thereof as a 
busdriver for a public elementary or second- 
ary school”, 

1 Acs Section 13 (a) of such Act is amended 
by substituting a semicolon and the word 
„or“ for the period at the end of paragraph 
(14) thereof and by adding immediately after 
such paragraph the following new para- 

h: 
879615) any employee employed as a bus- 
driver for a public elementary or secondary 
school by a State or a political subdivision 
thereof.“ 


The correspondence presented by Mr. 

Hotttnes is as follows: 
STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Raleigh, January 23, 1967. 
Hon, WILLARD W. WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I herewith transmit 
to you a document entitled “Pupil Trans- 
portation in North Carolina Public Schools”, 
which has been prepared at my request by 
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Dr. Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and which contains 
statements from the Honorable A. Pilston 
Godwin, Jr., Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
and the Honorable B, J. Campbell, Director 
of the North Carolina Highway Safety Re- 
search Center, University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill. 

This document reflects the origin and scope 
of the pupil transportation system in North 
Carolina from 1917 through 1967. The se- 
lection, training, employment and supervi- 
sion of student drivers is described and other 
pertinent safety factors are discussed, The 
safety records of the student drivers in North 
Carolina are set forth, 

I want to take this occasion to emphasize 
the pride which we in North Carolina feel in 
the safety record of our student drivers. 
They are active participants in our state- 
wide safety program and by their training 
and experience, make a significant contribu- 
tion to the great strides which North Car- 
olina is making in all phases of highway 
safety. Iam aware that you will thoroughly 
‘examine the role which student drivers 
occupy and I am hopeful that you will con- 
clude that the student drivers between the 
ages of 16 and 18 should be exempted per- 
manently from the order which prohibits 
their continued participation in this fine 
program. 

Please be assured that I stand ready to pro- 
vide you with such information as may be 
helpful to you in the final determination of 
this matter. 

With best wishes and warmest regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
Dan Moore. 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I. ORIGIN OF THE STUDENT DRIVER PROGRAM IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The student school bus driver program 
originated with the beginning of motor 
vehicle transportation in North Carolina in 
1917. Thus the program has been tried and 
tested for 50 years. Through the years mil- 
lions of students have been transported to 
and from school in buses driven by student 
drivers, In 1933 the North Carolina General 
Assembly recognized the advantages and 
safety of student drivers and officially au- 
thorized the employment of high school 
students as drivers. High school students 
have willingly assumed this responsibility 
and are rec as having a praiseworthy 
record both within the State and the Nation. 


Il. SCOPE OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, 
1966-67 

In the current school year, 1966-67, ap- 
proximately 9,200 school buses will be driven 
62,000,000 miles to transport an average of 
approximately 600,000 elementary and high 
school students—51% of the State's public 
school enrollment—to and from school daily. 
At the beginning of the year approximately 
93% of the drivers employed are 16- and 17- 
year-old students. At the close of the school 
year approximately 65% of the drivers are 
in this age category, the others having at- 
tained their 18th birthday. 

Ill. SELECTION OF STUDENT DRIVERS 

North Carolina’s student drivers are care- 
fully selected. Before any prospective stu- 
dent driver is considered for school bus 
service, he (she) must have taken and suc- 
cessfully passed the course in “Driver Edu- 
cation” provided by each secondary school 
in the State. Considerable care is exercised 
by local school officials in screening and se- 
lecting students to train for the driving of a 
school bus. Even though a student is se- 
lected to take the training it does not neces- 
sarily mean he will be employed to drive a 
bus. Local school officials have full authority 
to discharge any incompetent driver. 
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IV, TRAINING, EMPLOYMENT, AND SUPERVISION 
OF STUDENT DRIVERS 


The training program is conducted by the 
Office of the State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. In addition to having acquired a 
motor vehicles operator's license, the appli- 
cant is given eight hours of classroom train- 
ing in the operation of a school bus; audi- 
tory, visual, and physical examinations; and 
six or more hours of actual on-the-road 
training with a school bus. Each prospective 
driver must pass successfully a rigid written 
examination and driving test when the course 
is completed in order to become eligible for 
opportunity to be employed to drive a bus. 
After having passed the training course a per- 
son is issued a certificate stating that he 
(she) is competent to drive a school bus 
loaded with students over the highways and 
streets of North Carolina, From the list of 
available certified drivers, the school prin- 
cipal nominates those to be employed by the 
county or city board of education. Through 
this procedure most student drivers of ques- 
tionable competence are eliminated. Once a 
driver is employed he is placed under the 
immediate supervision and direction of the 
school principal. 


V. SAFETY FACTORS IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Recognizing that safety is the most im- 
portant single aspect of school transporta- 
tion, North Carolina many years ago adopted 
School Bus Specifications that far exceed 
Minimum Standards for School Buses as 
recommended by national conferences on 
school transportation. Some of the require- 
ments are: All school buses are governed to 
35 miles per hour, maximum speed; these 
vehicles are equipped with oversize power 
brakes and four flashing warning signals to 
signify that the bus is stopped to take on 
or discharge pupil passengers; the body is 
equipped with a convex mirror to provide a 
panoramic view immediately in front of the 
vehicle in order that the driver may easily 
see smaller students crossing in front of the 
bus; each bus is equipped with a flashing 
stop arm (semaphore) to indicate that it 
is in the process of receiving or discharging 
pupils; and many safety features are incor- 
porated in the construction of the bus body 
such as additional longitudinal and vertical 
members to make the body as safe as pos- 
sible within weight limitations. 

In order to insure that school buses are 
kept in a safe condition each vehicle is seen 
every other school day by a qualified me- 
chanie who inspects it for the operation of 
its brakes, lights, horn, mirrors and steering 
mechanism. In addition to these inspections 
these vehicles are inspected carefully once 
each calendar month during the school year 
by members of the State Highway Patrol who 
make a written report of their findings. If 
any repairs or adjustments are needed on any 
vehicle they are made before the bus is dis- 
patched for its next trip. 


VI. ADVANTAGES OF STUDENT DRIVERS TO THE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

Based upon 50 years’ experience with 
student drivers, North Carolina officials feel 
that definite advantages accrue to the State's 
public school transportation system through 
the services of students as drivers. Some 
advantages are: 

1. Through the opportunity to screen ap- 
plicants school officials have more firsthand 
information about each individual and can 
be more selective in terms of ability, char- 
acter, dependability, et cetera. 

2. The place of residence of the driver of 
a school bus is of significant importance. It 
is far more likely that a student driver will 
live near the beginning of the bus route, 
thus keeping at a minimum the mileage the 
bus shall travel daily. 

3. Students are usually familiar with the 
bus operations and bus route. 
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4. Students are readily available for more 
intensive training. 

5. Substitute drivers can be trained and 
made available on short notice. 

6. Effective supervision by the school prin- 
cipal is possible. Students accept and fol- 
low directions most readily. 

7. Students are immediately available for 
special driver meetings and emergencies. 

8, Students are usually in good physical 
condition, mentally alert, and react quickly. 

9. Student drivers park buses during the 
day on the school site, thus providing ready 
access to the buses for: 

a. Servicing, inspection, and correction of 
defects by mechanics. 

b. Inspecting by the State Highway Patrol 
at regular intervals. 

c. Cleaning interior of the bus, bus win- 
dows, and safety lights, signals. 


VII. ADVANTAGES TO STUDENT DRIVERS 


Fifty years’ experience with student bus 
drivers reveals that such values and advan- 
tages as these accrue to students: 

1. From an educational standpoint the 
student driver has an opportunity to de- 
velop responsibility, management, leader- 
ship, and ability to work with people. He 
(she) learns also to collect accurate data, 
keep records, and make various reports. 

2. Through service as a driver students 
earn extra money for necessities. In many 
instances these earnings, especially for eco- 
nomically-deprived students enable students 
to remain in school. 

8, Experience reveals that one of the best 
recommendations for post-high school em- 
ployment is a satisfactory record as a student 
driver. 


VIII. SAFETY RECORD OF STUDENT DRIVERS IN 
SCHOOL BUS TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Student drivers in North Carolina have 
achieved a commendable safety record. The 
training required of the students, the speci- 
fications governing the purchase and main- 
tenance of equipment, the supervision given 
the drivers and the equipment, and the per- 
sonal pride of the students in the program 
have created within the State a safe and 
respected school transportation system. 
This appraisal is supported by: 

A. A study entitled “School Bus Accidents 
in North Carloina”’, financed by funds from 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Division of 
Accident Prevention, Bureau of State Serv- 
ices, and the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., June, 1964. (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

B. A letter dated January 17, 1967, from 
the Honorable A. Pilston Godwin, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Motor Vehicles, 
to Dr. Charles F. Carroll, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, (See Appendix 
B.) 

[From the University of North Carolina 
Highway Safety Research Center] 
APPENDIX A. BRIEF ON SCHOOL Bus ACCIDENT 
DATA 


There are two relevant questions on the 
issue of prohibiting student school bus driv- 
ers. The first is whether school bus driy- 
ing per se is a hazardous occupation from 
which youngsters should be protected. The 
second question is whether there is evidence 
that safety benefits would accrue to North 
Carolina if student bus drivers were replaced 
by adults. 

With respect to the first question it is ob- 
vious that driving any motor vehicle involves 
a certain low level hazard. However, North 
Carolina accident data, suggest that school 
bus driving is no more hazardous than driv- 
ing any other vehicle on the highway, and 
probably is less so. 

With respect to the second question, evi- 
dence relating specifically to North Carolina 
experience shows that safety benefits would 
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not automatically accrue by changing from 
student to adult school bus drivers. 

In a recent study* accident rates for stu- 
dent and adult school bus drivers in North 
Carolina were compared. The number of ac- 
cidents in each age group was tallied, and 
the number of route miles each group drove 
was calculated. This was done by recording 
the length of each school bus route in the 
state, multiplying this by the number of trip- 
days during the school year, and computing 
the total number of route miles driven by 
each age group. From these mileage and ac- 
cident figures, an accident rate for each group 
was calculated. The difference between the 
accident rates of adults and students was 
tested for statistical significance, and was 
found not to be significant, In other words 
the observed difference was well within the 
bounds of a chance fluctuation, and therefore 
not subject to being interpreted as a true 
difference. On the basis of analysis of ac- 
cident experience specific to the situation in 
North Carolina, we conclude that the likeli- 
hood of accident involvement for our stu- 
dent drivers is not different from our adult 
drivers, and therefore there are no grounds 
for asserting that a benefit in terms of ac- 
cident reduction would accrue to North Caro- 
lina from a change from student to adult 
drivers. 


APPENDIX B 


STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES, 
Raleigh, January 17, 1967. 
Dr. CHARLES F. CARROLL, 
Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C. 

Dear Dr. CARROLL: This Department is the 
repository of the reports of motor vehicle 
accidents occurring in North Carolina. I 
have had an examination made of motor ve- 
hicle accident reports and am pleased to re- 
spond to your request for data relating to 
motor vehicle accidents in which North Caro- 
lina public school buses have been involved. 

Your records probably disclose that ap- 
proximately 9,200 public school buses are in 
operation in this State; and that they travel 
approximately sixty-one million miles an- 
nually transporting public school children. 
Our records indicate that 92% of North Caro- 
lina public school buses are operated by high 
school students and that 65.6% of that group 
of school bus drivers are not less than 16 nor 
more than 17 years of age. The remaining 
34.4% of North Carolina public school bus 
drivers include student drivers who are over 
17 years of age and the adults who operate 
school buses. 

The reports of “school bus accidents” sub- 
mitted to this Department include: (1) Any 
collision between a school bus and an ani- 
mate or inanimate object, regardless of the 
extent of dollar damage involved; and (2) 
Any visible or invisible complained of injury 
sustained by a public school student and 
sustained while the student is enroute from 
his home to the school or return therefrom, 
and in the proximity of the school bus, even 
though neither the school bus driver nor 
school bus was actually involved in the in- 
fliction of the complained of injury. 

The following is a table of school bus ac- 
cidents” reported to this Department during 
the indicated school years: 


There was an increase of approximately 
200 school buses during each of the above 
mentioned five school years. 


* “School Bus Accidents in North Carolina” 
by B. J. Campbell, J. K. Kihlberg and Susan 
Lieberman. 
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As mentioned above, the 16-17 year old 
public school bus drivers account for 65.6% 
of all public school drivers. During the 1965— 
66 school year there were 204 public school 
bus accidents in which the driver was 
charged with a traffic law violation. In 75% 
of those instances the 16-17 year old drivers 
were charged and the remaining 25% of the 
violations were charged against the student 
drivers who were more than 17 years of age 
and the adult drivers. 

A comparison of the records of sixteen- 
eighteen year old non-public school bus 
drivers with those of bus drivers of the same 
age grouping discloses that traffic law viola- 
tions charged to non-bus drivers runs slightly 
more than five times as high as those charged 
to bus drivers. 

All North Carolina public school bus drivers 
are nominated with extreme care by public 


-school officials and are trained, licensed and 


supervised with the same degree of care by 
this Department. Consequently, all candi- 
dates for public school bus operator's license 
are several times screened and appraised for 
qualities of maturity and responsibility. 

I am highly pleased with the excellent 
safety record accomplished by North Caro- 
lina’s student school bus drivers. 

Sincerely, 
A, Pitston GODWIN, Jr. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 

Columbia, February 24, 1967. 
Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLINGS: We are deeply 
concerned over the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 as amended and enacted on Septem- 
ber 23, 1966. As you know, South Carolina 
has entered a suit with Maryland and a 
number of other states to test the con- 
stitutionality of this Act. We are particularly 
concerned with the part of the Act that 
takes away the exemptions of the states and 
the political subdivisions of states from the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Referring specifically to the problem of 
school bus drivers in South Carolina we have 
Operated in this state a basic student bus 
driver program since 1951. The school people 
and the people in general in this State have 
been impressed with the efficiency and the 
safety record of our student drivers. These 
young drivers have exemplified dependability 
of a higher degree than was expected by 
many of our citizens at the beginning of 
this program. In a great many instances 
the income earned by these student drivers 
has been the difference between their re- 
maining in school and becoming a school 
drop out. 

When we became aware of the passage of 
the Act as passed in 1966 we contacted Sec- 
retary Wirtz with particular reference to the 
provision which declared school bus driving 
a hazardous occupation for those under 
eighteen years of age and Secretary Wirtz has 
suspended this part of the Act until the end 
of this school year. We estimate that over 
3,500 of our school bus drivers are between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. To replace 
these drivers with adults who would be 
anywhere near as efficient and alert as our 
present drivers would, we think, be a great 
and unnecessary expense for the people of 
South Carolina to bear and we are doubtful 
as to our ability to replace them with the 
kind of drivers we need at any cost. The 
feeling of the people in education with 
reference to the student driver program was 
well expressed in a Resolution adopted by the 
County Superintendents of Education in a 
meeting held this month. The same Resolu- 
tion was adopted by the State Educational 
Finance Commission (an advisory board on 
school transportation to the State Board of 
Education) at a meeting on February 2. The 
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State Board of Education also approved the 
Resolution at a meeting on February 10. 
This Resolution was forwarded to Secretary 
Wirtz and also to each member of Congress. 

To be specific about our young school bus 
drivers in South Carolina— 

(1) These drivers are selected by the local 
school districts and approved by the county 
board of education. 

(2) South Carolina law requires that all 
bus drivers have a regular driver's certificate 
and they successfully complete a compre- 
hensive bus driver training course and be 
issued a bus driver’s certificate before being 
employed as a school bus driver. 

(3) This training is given by qualified 
instructors employed by the Division of 
Schoolhouse Building, Planning and Trans- 
portation. This Division also has forty 
county supervisors of transportation who 
devote part of their time to the driver train- 
ing program. 

(4) The training is composed of twelve 
hours of classroom instruction and a mini- 
mum of six hours of behind the wheel and 
observation time in a school bus. All driv- 
ers must demonstrate the fact that they 
can drive a school bus satisfactorily before 
certification, as well as pass a comprehensive 
examination of traffic safety rules and reg- 
ulations, 

(5) The bus driver training program is 
under the immediate supervision of a su- 
pervisor of bus driver training and safety 
and in addition to our regular driver train- 
ing instructors the following people partici- 
pate in our training course: the school 
principal or superintendent, the county su- 
pervisor of transportation, and the area su- 
pervisor of transportation. 

(6) The employment of student drivers 
simplifies the matter of supervision inas- 
much as they are in school all day and are 
available for regularly scheduled meetings 
or for emergency meetings as may be nec- 


essary. 

(7) Each school is encouraged to select 
and have trained an average of one and one- 
half to two drivers per bus. Students are 
more readily available to serve as substitute 
drivers than are adults. 

(8) School busses in South Carolina are 
maintained through a system of state owned 
and operated maintenance shops. Mechan- 
ics go to each school daily to inspect busses 
and carry out a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram. Gasoline tankers also go to schools 
daily or every other day to gas busses. The 
county supervisor of transportation or shop 
foreman inspects all busses in the county 
once a month and the state highway patrol 
inspects all busses twice a year. 

(9) A medical policy with $3,000 medical 
benefits and $2,000 death benefits is carried 
on all students riding the busses. This 
costs 16.2¢ per student per year. Lia- 
bility in the amount of 25-5-5 is carried on 
all school busses at a cost of $30.62 per bus 
per year. 

(10) All school busses in South Carolina 
are equipped with governors to limit speed 
of busses to thirty-five miles per hour. Our 
bus specifications exceed national standards. 
The stop arm is used for loading and un- 
loading students. 

(11) The school people in South Carolina 
feel that driving a school bus helps a stu- 
dent to develop qualities of leadership, de- 
pendability and the ability to get along 
with people and the experience a student 
gets in driving a bus has often been helpful 
in securing permanent employment after 
the driver finishes his education. 

(12) There has not been a student nor a 
student bus driver killed while riding in a 
school bus since 1953, Since this involves 
a total mileage of over 400,000,000 miles of 
travel, we think the record speaks for itself. 
We operate in South Carolina 5,100. school 
busses over regular routes, transporting 
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$44,264 children to and from school each 
day. The mileage traveled by these busses 
last year was 37,719,693. Last year our 
school bus driver training instructors trained 
7,548 prospective school bus drivers. 

This letter is with particular reference to 
our school bus driver program but the new 
Act affects more than this program. I am 
referring to the effect on hospitals, schools 
and our state operated maintenance shops 
for our transportation system. Anything 
that you and the other members of our South 
Carolina Delegation can do to alleviate this 
unnecessary and expensive problem facing 
the people of South Carolina will be ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. MeNam. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., 
January 14, 1967. 
Senator ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I am a student at St. Andrews 
High School at Charleston., Where I drive 
a school bus. This so called law about being 
18 years old to drive a bus. A lot of my 
friends and myself stand to lose their bus 
and $35.00 a month which is the only money 
we get for a month. I stand to lose some- 
thing I have dreamed about since I was in 
the first grade just because I was born a 
year late. Driving a bus may seem a small 
thing but it is every thing to me and 5500 
others. Please sir if you can write me back 
and put some light on the subject. 

Looking for your help. 

RoserT A. KNIGHT. 
STATE oF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbia, February 17, 1967. 
Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGs, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLINGS: We are sure that 
you are aware of the amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as it was 
amended and passed by the Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1966. The Act as amended will have 
far reaching effects on schools and other di- 
visions of Government in South Carolina if 
it is fully implemented and enforced by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Federal 
Government. 

The enclosed Resolution was passed by 
the State Board of Education at its regular 
meeting on February 10. The Resolution 
sets forth in general terms our problems as 
far as our student school bus drivers are 
concerned. This Resolution was also passed 
by the State Educational Finance Commis- 
sion (an advisory commission to the State 
Board of Education) at its regular meeting 
on February 2. The Resolution was also 
passed by the County Superintendents of 
Education at a meeting held on February 7. 

In addition to the problems of student 
bus drivers the State Board of Education 
and the Department of Education are also 
faced with an additional expenditure for bus 
maintenance if the maintenance shops come 
under the Wage and Hour Law. The school 
districts are faced with the problem of lunch 
room workers and all other employees of the 
school, part time as well as full time, com- 
ing under the Wage and Hour Law. . The 
record keeping involved in all of this is 
enormous and there are other compelling 
reasons why in some instances a strict en- 
forcement of the law would be impractical 
and expensive and would work undue hard- 
ship on the State, its political subdivisions 
and on certain individuals. 

As you are aware, the State of South 
Carolina has joined with Maryland and sev- 
eral other states for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of the amendments in 
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this Act with particular reference to those 
amendments taking away the exemptions of 
the states and their political subdivisions. 
The Secretary of Labor, the Honorable 
Willard Wirtz, at the request of Governor 
McNair and others, has suspended the eight- 
een year old requirements of the Act as far 
as our bus drivers are concerned until July 1, 
1967. We certainly think that this tem- 
porary suspension should be made perma- 
nent as stated in the Resolution. 
Any help that you can give us with these 
problems will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. Busser, 
Secretary and Administrative Officer to 
the State Board of Education. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States in September, 1966 passed certain 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and one of these amendments 
was a section bringing the employees of a 
State or a political subdivision thereof 
under the provisions of the Act for em- 
pion in a hospital, institution or school; 
an 

Whereas, the Secretary of Labor in 1940 did 
declare that the occupation of a motor ve- 
hicle driver and helper a hazardous occupa- 
tion for minors between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age; and 

Whereas, State and political subdivisions 
thereof were exempt from the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act until Septem- 
ber, 1966 the State of South Carolina in 1951 
instituted a state system of transportation 
which had as a fundamental base the use 
of student drivers sixteen years of age and 
above; and 

Whereas, it has been the experience of the 
school people in the State of South Carolina 
that these student drivers have performed 
with a high degree of proficiency since the 
program was initiated in 1951; and 

Whereas, the safety record of these stu- 
dent drivers has been excellent as shown by 
the fact that not one child has been killed 
while riding in a school bus in South Caro- 
lina since 1953; and 

Whereas, these young people have sharper 
vision, quicker reaction capability, are more 
physically fit and mentally alert than older 
persons; and 

Whereas, these young student bus drivers 
have exemplified qualities of leadership, good 
citizenship and dependability beyond the 
norm for high school students we believe 
that their influence on the children trans- 
ported is wholesome and beneficial; and 

Whereas, in some cases the income earned 
by these student drivers is the difference be- 
tween remaining in school and becoming a 
school drop out; and 

Whereas, approximately ninety-seven per 
cent of our bus drivers are students, it is not 
economically sound nor feasible for the State 
to employ adult drivers because the type of 
adults who would perform as well as the 
student bus drivers are not available even 
at higher salaries. Since more than fifty 
per cent of pupils attending schools in South 
Carolina are transported, additional costs for 
this purpose can become unbearable; 

Be it, therefore, resolved by the State 
Board of Education of South Carolina that 
they do wish to go on record as endorsing 
the continuance of our present student bus 
driver program in South Carolina and they 
do request the Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable Willard Wirtz, to make permanent 
his suspension of the hazardous driving pro- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards Act; and 

Whereas, in addition to the copy of this 
resolution being sent to the Honorable Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, we feel that 
this matter is of such import to the citizens 
of South Carolina that a copy of this resolu- 
tion should be sent to our Senators and 
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Members of the House of Representatives 
with the request that they concern them- 
selves about this matter and do anything in 
their power to either get the act amended or 
the ruling suspended as it applies to the 
State of South Carolina and its schools. 
SOUTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, 
Columbia, S.C., February 8, 1967. 

Senator Ernest F, HOLLINGS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HoLLINGS: Enclosed please 
find a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
South Carolina Association of County Super- 
intendents on February 7, 1967. 


Sincerely, 
Henry E. BONNER, 
President, South Carolina Association 
of County Superintendents. 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
in September, 1966 passed certain amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and one of these amendments was & 
section bringing the employees of a State or 
& political subdivision thereof under the pro- 
visions of the Act for employees in a hos- 
pital, institution or school; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of Labor in 1940 
did declare that the occupation of a motor 
vehicle driver and helper a hazardous occu- 
pation for minors between sixteen and eight- 
een years of age; and 

Whereas, State and political subdivisions 
thereof were exempt from the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act until Septem- 
ber, 1966 the State of South Carolina in 1951 
instituted a state system of transportation 
which had as a fundamental base the use of 
student drivers sixteen years of age and 
above; and 

Whereas, it has been the experience of the 
school people in the State of South Carolina 
that these student drivers have performed 
with a high degree of proficiency since the 
program was initiated in 1951; and 

Whereas, the safety record of these stu- 
dent drivers has been excellent as shown by 
the fact that not one child has been killed 
while riding in a school bus in South Carolina 
since 1953; and 

Whereas, these young people have sharper 
vision, quicker reaction capability, are more 
physically fit and mentally alert than older 
persons; and 

Whereas, these young student bus drivers 
have exemplified qualities of leadership, good 
citizenship and dependability beyond the 
norm for high school students we believe 
that their influence on the children trans- 
ported is wholesome and beneficial; and 

Whereas, in some cases the income earned 
by these student drivers is the difference be- 
tween remaining in school and becoming a 
school drop out; and 

Whereas, ninety-seven percent of our bus 
drivers are students, it is not economically 
sound or feasible for the State to employ 
adult drivers because the type of adults who 
would perform as well as the student bus 
drivers are not available even at higher 
salaries. Since more than fifty percent of 
pupils attending schools in South Carolina 
are transported, additional costs for this pur- 
pose can become unbearable; 

Be it, therefore, resolved by the county 
superintendents of education in South Caro- 
lina that they do wish to go on record as 
endorsing the continuance of our present 
student bus driver program in South Caro- 
lina and they do request the Secretary of 
Labor, the Honorable Willard Wirtz, to make 
permanent his suspension of the hazardous 
driving provision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; and 

Whereas, in addition to the copy of this 
resolution being sent to the Honorable Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, we feel that 
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this matter is of such importance to the 
citizens of South Carolina that a copy of 
this resolution should be sent to our Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Represent- 
atives with the request that they concern 
themselves about this matter and do any- 
thing in their power to either get the act 
amended or the ruling suspended as it ap- 
plies to the State of South Carolina and its 
schools. 

JANUARY 15, 1967. 
Hon, WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We citizens of the Mount Pleas- 
ant Community of Richland County Co- 
lumbia South Carolina, do hereby register 
protest by this petition to the Federal Regu- 
lation calling for the elimination of our 16 to 
18 year old School Bus Drivers. Our young 
drivers have been carefully selected on the 
basis of merit and have excellent driving 
records. These youngsters grow up to be 
responsible citizens because they have as- 
sumed real responsibility for which they are 
rewarded in kind. This is the American way. 
Let us continue it, 

Signed by: 

John H. Sherwood, Box 232, Route 1, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

David E. Meekins, Route 1, Box 171-C, 
Blythewood, S.C. 

Mrs. F. E. Roof, Sr., Route 1, Box 234, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

Mrs. C. W. Price, Route 1, Box 223-A, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

H. B. Epting, Route 1, Blythewood. 

Julian Ballentine, Route 1, Box 216, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

John S. Jones, Jr., Route 1, Box 185, 
Blythewood, S.C. 

William M. Cunningham, Route 1, Blythe- 
wood, S. O. 

Frank S. Roof, Jr., 
Columbia, S.C. 

Rebecca C. Fetner, 612 Glenthorne Road, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Mrs, Frank E. Roof, 1608 Charles Drive, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Catoe, Blythewood, S.C. 

Mrs. Dollie Harriet, Blythewood, S.C. 

Mrs. J. L. Sharpe, Jr., Blythewood, S. O. 

Ruby Lever Core, RFD #1, Box 186, Co- 
lumbia, 8.C. 

Bobby L. Sharpe, RFD #1, Blythwood, 
S.C. 

John L. Sharpe, Jr., Route #1, Blythewood, 
S.C 


R. L. Lever, Route 1, Box 223-B, Columbia, 
S.C. 

C. W. Price, Route 1, Box 223-A, Columbia, 
S.C. 


1608 Charles Drive, 


EQUITABLE SYSTEM FOR FIXING 
AND ADJUSTING THE RATES OF 
PAY OF WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Iam 
today reintroducing my bill to establish 
a uniform Wage Board program. 

This legislation would provide non- 
civil service blue-collar Government 
workers with benefits similar to those 
enjoyed by their fellow employees in the 
civil service, and also an equitable sys- 
tem of setting and adjusting compensa- 
tion. In addition, uniform standards for 
departments and agencies would be 
set up and allowances made for more 
extensive appeals from grading decisions. 

Further, my bill is designed to provide 
for equitability in wage scales—like pay 
for like work within a given area. Also, 
basic to its provisions is that which would 
allow employee organizations to have a 
voice in both the administration of the 
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Wage Board system and the conduct of 
the Wage Board surveys. 

Mr. President, I feel this legislation is 
very much needed and I urge my col- 
leagues to give it their favorable consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1214) to provide an equi- 
table system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of pay of Wage Board employees, 
introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


THE CALUMET-SAG NAVIGATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
authorizing certain modifications of the 
existing projects for the Illinois Water- 
way, Ind. and III., and the Indi- 
ana Harbor and Canal, Ind. The 
purpose of this measure is to permit 
the United States to participate in the 
cost of highway bridge construction for 
phase II of the Calumet-Sag navigation 
project in accordance with principles of 
the Truman-Hobbs Bridge Act, as 
amended. 

Although the Calumet-Sag project 
was originally authorized in 1945, the 
tremendous costs which would have to 
be borne by local jurisdictions has pre- 
vented any major progress being made 
in the Indiana section of this important 
waterway. When completed it will link 
Indiana Harbor in East Chicago, as well 
as the cities of Hammond and Whiting, 
with the port of Chicago. It will greatly 
facilitate the movement of bulk cargo 
through this very highly industrialized 
and heavily populated area. 

Mr. President, the effect of my bill 
would be to extend the same kind of 
Federal aid for highway bridge construc- 
tion in Indiana under phase II of the 
Calumet-Sag project as was provided 
for the State of Illinois under the earlier 
phase I. This assistance. I believe, 
would be equitable and proper. The 
benefits to be derived from the project 
will greatly surpass the cost. If this 
important waterway is to be completed 
within a reasonable period of time, it is 
essential that additional help be pro- 
vided for the construction of highway 
bridges. Therefore, I urge that prompt 
attention be given to this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S.1215) authorizing modi- 
fication of the existing projects for the 
Illinois Waterway, Ill. and Ind., and 
Indiana Harbor and Canal, Ind., intro- 
duced by Mr. Baym, was received, read 


twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


JOINT RESOLUTION HONORING 
RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
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resolution commemorating the signing of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement on April 28- 
29, 1817, in Washington, D.C. The still- 
operative agreement provided for naval 
disarmament along the Great Lakes and 
Lake Champlain. The principle of dis- 
armament gradually extended to border 
fortifications, so that today—150 years 
later—this exemplary agreement is the 
oldest arms limitations treaty in the 
world. As a result of the foresight of 
then Secretary of State Richard Rush 
and then Acting Foreign Affairs Minister 
of Canada, Charles Bagot, the United 
States and Canada today enjoy the 
longest unfortified boundary on the 
globe—5,525 miles long, including Alaska. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement is one of 
the most significant steps in the develop- 
ment of peaceful relations between the 
United States and Canada. The unforti- 
fied boundary between our two countries 
is a tribute to the honor and integrity of 
both nations and should serve as a sym- 
bol to the rest of the world of the har- 
mony and understanding which can be 
achieved by two sovereign governments. 
It is thus especially fitting that we give 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement the national 
recognition and admiration it deserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 49) to 
designate April 28-29, 1967, as Rush- 
Bagot Agreement Days, introduced by 
Mr. Javits, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1181) to exempt 
a member of the Armed Forces from serv- 
ice in a combat zone when such member 
is the sole surviving son of a family, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1012) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing the name of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill, S. 217, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to desig- 
nate within the Department of the In- 
terior an officer to establish, coordinate, 
and administer programs authorized by 
this act, for the reclamation, acquisition, 
and conservation of lands and water ad- 
versely affected by coal mining opera- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
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printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] be added as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution—Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 30—to establish a 
commission to formulate plans for a me- 
morial to astronauts who lose their lives 
in line of duty in the U.S. space program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from the State of Colo- 
rado [Mr. Domrnicxk], be added as a co- 
sponsor to S. 827, a bill to establish a 
nationwide system of trails, and for 
other purposes, and that his name be 
listed at the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
COPYRIGHT REVISION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
wish to announce that the subcommittee 
has scheduled additional hearing dates 
for the consideration of S. 597, for the 
general revision of the copyright law. In 
addition to the dates previously an- 
nounced, hearings will be held on April 4, 
6, 11, and 12, commencing at 10 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

The subcommittee, as previously an- 
nounced, will commence hearings on this 
bill on March 15 and the hearings will 
continue on March 16, 17, 20, and 21. 
The March hearings will be held in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building. 


HEARING ON JOEN FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman, I wish to announce that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will conduct an open public hear- 
ing, starting at 9:30 a.m., Monday, March 
20, on S. 1161, a bill to establish the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy National Historic 
Site in Massachusetts. 

I am a cosponsor, with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], of this bill, which would 
preserve as a national historic site the 
house where President Kennedy was born 
and lived for the first 3 years of his life. 

The bill will enable the family of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to make a gift of this 
property to the Federal Government. It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire the property, maintain it asa 
national historic site, and to allow access 
to it for the public. 

The bill also authorizes the National 
Park Service to conduct a study to de- 
velop a suitable plan for the site, which 
is located on Beals Street in Brookline, 
Mass. 

Senator Cooper and I believe this to be 
appropriate and important legislation, 
and my purpose in scheduling this early 
hearing is to facilitate prompt action by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and by Congress. Any Member 
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of the Senate or the public wishing to 
submit a statement to the committee is 
welcome to do so. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF BERT T. COMBS, OF KEN- 
TUCKY, TO BE US. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, SIXTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 14, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Bert T. Combs, of Ken- 
tucky, to be U.S. circuit judge, sixth cir- 
cuit, vice Shackelford Miller, Jr., retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 4) author- 
izing the President to proclaim “National 
CARIH Asthma Week.” 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 665) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1967 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, evaluation, and mili- 
tary construction for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Rivers, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. 
HÉBERT, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. BATES, 
Mr. ARENDS, and Mr. O'KONSKI were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


OPERATION GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that the Fed- 
eral Government now has a very effective 
public relations group promoting the bet- 
ter understanding of operation and work- 
ings of our National Government. I 
refer to Operation Government, a com- 
mittee composed of wives of Members of 
the U.S. Senate, the House of Represent- 
atives, the Supreme Court, and the 
Cabinet. 

The committee is developing a televi- 
sion series on the workings of the Fed- 
eral Government. For too long the 
workings of the Federal Government 
have been misunderstood and incorrectly 
labeled. The work of this committee can 
make a tremendous contribution in mak- 
ing the American people more aware of 
the responsibilities and complexities of 
the three branches of Government estab- 
lished under the Constitution. 
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Operation Government deserves our 
wholehearted support. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks two 
statements which give more details on 
the objectives and accomplishments of 
this worthwhile organization. The first 
is a news release from the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., and the second is 
a statement released by Mrs. Charles 
Vanik in October of last year. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

TELEVISION SERIES ON THREE BRANCHES OF 
GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED BY “OPERATION 
GOVERNMENT” AND GROUP W 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 1—The production 

of a series of sixty half-hour educational 

television programs, designed to serve as an 
illustrated primer on the three branches of 
the federal government was announced today 

by Mrs. Charles A, Vanik and Mrs. Gerald R. 

Ford, Co-chairmen “Operation Government,” 

and Donald H. McGannon, Chairman and 

President of Group W (Westinghouse Broad- 

casting Company). 

In making the announcement, Mrs. Vanik 
and Mrs. Ford, who are the wives of Con- 
gressman Vanik (Ohio) and Congressman 
Gerald Ford (Mich.), cited “the pressing 
need for more and better educational ma- 
terial to serve the general public's heightened 
interest in knowing more about the operation 
of the government. ‘Operation Government’, 
a bi-partisan committee composed of wives of 
members of Congress, the Senate, the Su- 
preme Court, the Executive branch and of 
experts in the educational television field 
was formed over two years ago to assure the 
production of this type of critically needed 
television program. We are gratified that 
Group W has undertaken the considerable 
commitment necessary to bring this project 
to fruition.” 

In outlining the scope of the television 
series, Mr. McGannon said, “the programs 
will draw upon the resources and talents of 
great teachers and will utilize techniques 
of graphics, film and other devices of dem- 
onstration which can add interest, appeal 
and clarity to an educational television 
program. 

“We look upon this project as an oppor- 
tunity to make a meaningful contribution 
to generating more creative relationships be- 
tween the constituent and his government. 
We believe television can contribute much 
in this regard and commend the vision and 
initiative of the ‘Operation Government’ 
committee in seeking out this medium as a 
primary educational vehicle,” Mr, McGan- 
non said. 

In addition to Co-chairmen Mrs, Charles 
A. Vanik and Mrs. Gerald R. Ford, members 
of the “Operation Government” committee 
are: Mrs. Hubert H. Humphrey, Mrs. Stewart 
L. Udall, Mrs. Carl Albert, Mrs. William H. 
Ayres, Mrs. Jonathan B. Bingham, Mrs. Hugo 
Black, Mrs. Hale Boggs, Mrs. John W. Byrnes, 
Mrs, Edmond Campbell, Honorable Edith 
Green, Mrs. Fred R. Harris, Mrs. Chet Holi- 
field, Mrs. Warren G, Magnuson, Honor- 
able Catherine May, Mrs. Henry S. Reuss, 
Mrs. John J. Rhodes, Mr. Mark E. Talisman 
and Mr. Nick Zappel. 

The television series will be produced on 
videotape by Group W which will broad- 
cast the program on its stations and make it 
available without cost to television stations 
throughout the country. In addition a film 
version will be made available for classroom 
and another non-theatrical use. 

The first 30 programs will be ready for 
broadcast beginning in the fall of 1967; 
the second 30 ready by fall 1968. 

A team of eminent political scientists has 
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been recruited to serve as consultants to the 
series: D. B. Hardeman, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, Trinity College; Hugh Le Blanc, 
Professor of Political Science, George Wash- 
ington University; Howard Pennyman, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Georgetown Uni- 
versity and William Prendergast of the Re- 
publican Conference. Pre-production meet- 
ings with this team of consultants have al- 
ready taken place. 

The beginnings of “Operation Govern- 
ment” were outlined by Mrs. Vanik, Mrs. 
Ford and Mark E. Talisman, who was in- 
strumental in the formation of the commit- 
tee and conceived and outlined the original 
proposal to utilize television in achieving 
the aims of the committee. Mr. Talisman 
is Administrative Assistant to Congressman 
Charles A. Vanik of Ohio. 

Work on the project began three years ago 
with the first formal committee meeting 
taking place six months later and the ini- 
tial meeting with Group W one year after 
that. Throughout this period representa- 
tives of WETA, the educational television 
station in Washington, D.C., worked closely 
with the committee members in an advisory 
capacity. 

In addition to surveying the major func- 
tions of the three branches of government, 
the series will reveal many behind-the- 
scenes aspects—committee work, staff work, 
etc.—which are not apparent to the casual 
visitor to Washington, D.C. In this way 
the series will serve to better prepare visitors 
to appreciate and understand the nation’s 
capitol when they visit. 

The series will also serve as an aid in voter 
preparation and as a means of improving the 
interplay between government and citizen 
through better mutual understanding. 

The series will be produced for Group W 
by Michael Sklar under the supervision of 
Richard M, Pack, Senior Vice President, Pro- 
gramming, Group W. 

During the past 15 years Mr. Sklar has pro- 
duced many important documentaries for 
National Educational Television, the CBS 
Television Network and for Group W. He 
served as Executive Producer of the Intertel 
series, producing documentaries in Mexico, 
England and other international locations. 
At CBS, Mr. Sklar was producer of the dis- 
tinguished science series, “Conquest.” 

The Group W stations are: WBZ, WBZ-TV, 
Boston; WINS, New York; KYW, KYW-TV, 
Philadelphia; WJZ-TV, Baltimore; KDKA, 
KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; WOWO, Ft. Wayne; 
WIND, Chicago and KPIX, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. CHARLES A. VANIK ON 
“OPERATION GOVERNMENT” 


Mr. Speaker, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I 
shall endeavor to briefly tell you about the 
purposes which brought together our repre- 
sentative group of the distaff side of the gov- 
ernment in this series of television programs 
on the operation of government. 

As wives of legislators, administrators, and 
judges, we have been answering questions— 
yes, explaining as best we could all that goes 
on—and why. These inquiries impressed us 
with the great hunger for information. 
Everyone desires to know better the various 
processes by which laws are created, admin- 
istered, and judged. 

We want to see the vital processes of the 
American government displayed as they really 
are. We feel the government is a warm, 
dynamic, living thing. We want to excite 
public interest in these processes and the 
events which they make. We want these 
things to be as real to those who see this 
program as it is to those more fortunate to be 
on the scene—to live in this atmosphere 
charged with change. 

American government is more than a text- 
book subject or a civics course. It is a sys- 
tem of producing prosperity, equality, social 
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progress, and justice through order. The 
teacher can present the organization of gov- 
ernment and the dogma of democracy. Our 
task is to implement—to breathe life and 
experience into words otherwise silent. Our 
experience here has revealed the color and 
the excitement of the nerve center of our 
government. We would like to transfer these 
experiences to the classroom and to the home. 

We endeavor to correct the common stereo- 
typed concept of the politician or the public 
Official. We know these men and women for 
their courage, their integrity, and their pub- 
lic concern. These truths should also be 
shown, They will serve to attract young peo- 
ple and new people to the dignified challenge 
of public service. Government is a cherished 
and an honorable calling. We endeavor to 
strengthen the voice of that calling and to 
make it loud and clear. 

Now we come to the question of how we 
propose to develop this series. 

A program outline was developed with 
WETA in an advisory capacity, and was pre- 
sented to our Committee at its first meeting 
two years ago. Our Committee, bi-partisan 
by nature—as are our politics, agreed unani- 
mously that this presentation should be 
a lively, realistic approach to our system of 
government. 

This was no simple task! Which should 
we seek first—foundation help or a director- 
producer? Should we use actors or should 
we keep it authentic by using actual partici- 
pants in government? Our decision was fi- 
nally made in the direction of a professional 
broadcasting company known for its con- 
tribution to education. The uniqueness of 
this program is the desire of our Committee 
to be helpful in working with Westinghouse 
to bring our cameras into contact with vital 
proceedings, and into the offices of key peo- 
ple in government today. Perhaps the con- 
trasting of an urban Congressional office 
with that of a Congressman from a rural 
district would point up the different prob - 
lems encountered by each. 

The structure will be lecture type with 
frequent use of historic and recent film 
clip—and other innovative TV technique. 
The first thirty half-hour programs will be 
on the Legislative Body, and the next thirty 
on the Executive and Judiciary Bodies of 
government. 

The first series will be ready in September 
1967 and the second series by September 
1968. For those school areas without access 
to TV, 16-millimeter film will be made avail- 
able. A copy of this news release has been 
sent to every Congressional office, and we 
anticipate a cooperative, harmonious climate 
throughout the Congress, spurring research 
and production toward our goal. 

At this time, I would like to introduce our 
very able and charming Co-Chairman. De- 
spite her busy schedule, she has managed 
to give this project her full support. She 
will introduce the four professors appointed 
by this Committee to work closely with the 
producer of “Operation Government,” and 
those members of our Committee who were 
able to be here today. 

Mrs. Gerald R. Ford. 

OPERATION GOVERNMENT 
Cochairmen 

Mrs. Charles A. Vanik (Ohio), Mrs. Gerald 

R. Ford (Michigan). 
Members 

Mrs. Carl Albert (Oklahoma), Mrs. William 
H, Ayres (Ohio), Mrs. Johathan B. Bingham 
(New York), Mrs. Hugo Black, Mrs. Hale 
Boggs (Louisiana), Mrs. John W. Byrnes 
(Wisconsin), Mrs. Edmond Campbell, Mrs. 
Frank Church (Idaho), Mrs. Everett Dirk- 
sen (Illinois), Mrs. Peter Dominick (Col- 
orado), Hon. Edith Green (Oregon), 

Mrs. Len Jordan (Idaho), Mrs. Fred R. 
Harris (Oklahoma), Mrs. Chet Holifield (Cali- 
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fornia), Mrs. Warren G. Magnuson (Wash- 
ington), Hon. Catherine May (anigo 
Mrs. Eugene McCarthy (Minnesota), Mrs. 
Winston Prouty (Vermont), Mrs. Ogden Reid 
(New York), Mrs. Henry S. Reuss (Wiscon- 
cin), Mrs. John J. Rhodes (Arizona), Mrs. 
Stewart L. Udall. 
Executive director 
Mr. Mark E. Talisman. 
Consultants 

Dr. D. B. Hardeman (Trinity College), Dr, 
Hugh LeBlanc (George Washington Univer- 
sity), Dr. Howard Pennyman (Georgetown 
University), Dr. William Prendergast (Re- 
publican Conference Committee), Mr. Nick 
Zappel (U.S. Senate Commerce Committee). 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the presentation of the admin- 
istration’s message on Selective Service 
to the Congress yesterday reminded me 
of the anecdote of the week carried on 
May 15, 1966, in the Washington, D.C. 
Post’s “Potomac” magazine. It related 
the total mobilization order by Haile Se- 
lassie to the Ethiopians when Mussolini 
invaded that country only 32 years ago. 
Gen. Lewis Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service for our Nation, is reported to 
have it framed, and hanging on a wall of 
his office. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANECDOTE OF THE WEEK 

Gen. Lewis Hershey, director of Selective 
Service in World War II, the Korean War and 
the Vietnam War, has had framed and hung 
on his wall the mobilization order issued by 
Haile Selassie to the Ethiopians when Musso- 
lini invaded that country in 1935. It reads: 

“Everyone will be mobilized, and all boys 
old enough to carry a spear will be sent to 
Addis Ababa. Married men will take their 
wives to carry food and cook. Those without 
wives will take any woman without a hus- 
band. Women with small babies need not 
come. The blind and those who cannot 
walk, or from any reason cannot carry a 
spear, are exempt. Anyone found at home 
after the receipt of this order will be 
hanged.” 


REGIONAL REDEVELOPMENT FOR 
THE GOOD OF ALL VERSUS RA- 
TIONING OF SCARCITY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
March 1, 1967, the Colorado River Board 
of California met to discuss the Colo- 
rado River Basin project. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a resolution adopted 
by the board at that meeting be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr, President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that sundry editorial comments 
on the “stripped down” central Arizona 
project plan, recently proposed by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall, be printed 
at this point in the Record. It is inter- 
esting that the scheme has run into 
editorial criticism in Secretary Udall’s 
home State of Arizona. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE COLORADO River BOARD 
or CALIFORNIA, Marcn 1, 1967 


I 


The Colorado River Board of California 
recommends enactment of S. 861, goth Con- 
gress, introduced by Senator Kuchel of Cali- 
fornia and Senator Moss of Utah, and coun- 
terpart bills in the House, as introduced by 
Congressman Hosmer (HR 6271) and others. 
These bills agree in principle with those in- 
troduced by Chairman Aspinall of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and Chairman Johnson of that Committee's 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

The foregoing bills all embody the follow- 
ing features, which the Colorado River 
Board has repeatedly endorsed, and which 
were contained in the bill reported out by 
the House Committee in the 89th Congress: 

1. Recognition of the necessity for mean- 
ingful steps to augment the inadequate flows 
of the Colorado River. 

2. Adequate protection for the states and 
areas of origin of water exported to the 
Colorado, including full protection of the 
priorities of those areas in perpetuity. 

3. Recognition of the Mexican Treaty bur- 
den as a national obligation, and that an 
appropriate share of the cost of importing 
water should be allocated to the perform- 
ance of that Treaty. Whenever importa- 
tions are accomplished to the extent of 2.5 
million acre feet annually, both basins 
should be relieved of the danger of cur- 
tailment of their own uses to perform the 
Nation's Treaty obligations to Mexico. 

4. Balancing of the operation of Lake Mead 
and Lake Powell, so that the benefits of wet 
years and the burdens of drought shall be 
equitably distributed between Upper Basin 
and Lower Basin reservoirs. We recommend 
the language of the Kuchel-Moss-Hosmer 
bills in this respect. 

5. Authorization for construction of the 
five projects in Colorado. 

6. Reimbursement of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin fund for payments out of that 
fund to compensate reduction of the power 
operations at Hoover Dam occasioned by fill- 
ing of Lake Powell. 

7. Authorization for construction of Bridge 
Canyon (Hualapai) Dam and Power Plant, 
and creation of a basin account to help fi- 
nance the Central Arizona Project and im- 
portation works, fed by revenues from Hua- 
lapal Dam and by revenues from Hoover, 
Davis and Parker Dams after they have paid 
out. 

8. Authorization for the construction of 
the Central Arizona Project, as part of the 
regional plan, but on the condition that if 
the water supply of the Colorado River is in- 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the 
projects already in existence or heretofore 
authorized by Congress for construction in 
Arizona, California and Nevada, then short- 
ages shall be borne as provided in those bills. 
The effect is that California must bear the 
first burden of shortage, sacrificing nearly 
one million acre feet of constructed capacity 
whenever the supply shrinks to 7.5 million 
acre feet annually; but that the Central Ari- 
zona Project shall bear the next share of the 
shortage if the supply shrinks below 7.5 mil- 
lion acre feet before imported water arrives. 
To this end the priorities of existing and au- 
thorized projects will be protected as against 
the proposed Central Arizona Project, but 
only until works have been constructed to 
import at least 2.5 million acre feet annually. 
The protection to existing and authorized 
projects in Arizona and Nevada would be un- 
restricted In quantities, but the protection to 
California’s existing projects would be re- 
stricted to 4.4 million acre feet annually, to 
give effect to a limitation to which California 
agreed at the time of enactment of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 
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The Colorado River Board of California 
recommends against enactment of the bill 
recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in his report on the Aspinall bill. The 
Secretary’s proposal fails to protect the in- 
terests of any state other than Arizona. It 
abandons the regional solutions proposed by 
the Secretary in the last Congress, and which 
the seven states accepted in the bill (HR 
4671) reported out of committee in the 89th 
Congress: 

California followed and supported the Sec- 
retary’s leadership then, and regrets his 
abandonment of it now. California has not 
changed her position. We hope that unity 
among the seven states can be reestablished 
under the leadership of Chairman Aspinall 
within the framework of the principles the 
seven states agreed upon last year which this 
resolution restates. 


{From the Riverside (Calif.), Enterprise, 
Feb. 5, 1967] 


UDALL UNDERCUTS THE WATER PLAN 


The fight for comprehensive regional 
treatment of the West’s water problems is 
by no means lost. But it has been made 
much more difficult by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall's surprising retreat from 
the basics of the seven-state plan agreed 
upon last year. 

Mr. Udall’s new plan would satisfy Ari- 
zona interests that are pushing for more 
water for Phoenix and Tucson. Also it 
will come as a relief to conservation groups 
that have been fighting the proposed Huala- 
pai and Marble Canyon dams on the Colo- 
rado River. 

But it would do so at the expense of a 
guarantee that Colifornia will retain a sur- 
vival ration of 4.4 million acre feet of water 
annually from the Colorado until such time 
as that river is reinforced by an annual flow 
of 2.5 million acre feet diverted from the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Udall plan also torpedoes a regional 
study of the feasibility of sending south a 
small portion of the water that now cascades 
down the Columbia and spills, unused, into 
the Pacific. In its place would be a much 
more general study to be made on a nation- 
wide basis by a national water commission 
yet to be created. That's a format for end- 
less delay. 

Finally, by eliminating the hydroelectric 
dams in favor of a more constricted output 
of steam-generated power, the Udall pro- 
gram removes a large source of public reve- 
nue that would have underwritten both the 
Central Arizona project works and at least 
the early stages of the Pacific Northwest de- 
velopment. The Secretary says the three 
Arizona counties that stand to benefit could 
pay for the Central Arizona Project. 

But how is the larger program to be fi- 
nanced? The Secretary doesn’t say. 

What he has undercut here is an infinitely 
delicate and finely balanced compact among 
the seven states of the Colorado River water- 
shed. The compact ended decades of un- 
productive feuding between California and 
Arizona, but only by virtue of the guarantee 
to California of interim Colorado River wa- 
ter and the prospect of fresh water from the 
Northwest. 

It is clear that the Udall plan serves 
neither California’s rock-bottom needs nor 
the newfound unity among the Colorado 
Basin states. 

Having failed to secure proper leadership 
through the executive branch it now be- 
comes important for the seven states to stick 
together, for Arizona to be persuaded of the 
long-run dangers of trying to go it alone, and 
for the battle for a rational regional water 
plan to be pressed harder than ever in Con- 
gress. The campaign that has been going 
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badly in the Interior Department can still be 
won on Capitol Hill. 


[From the Tucson, (Ariz.) Citizen, Feb. 7, 
1967] 


New CAP PLAN BAFFLES STATE 


Gov. Jack Williams expressed bewilder- 
ment last week when he was advised of a 
drastically revised Central Arizona Project 
proposed by the Johnson Administration. 

The Arizona governor could have added 
that he was stunned. He, as were most 
Arizonans, was caught completely off guard 
by Interior Secretary Stewart Udall’s pro- 
posal which reduces the seven-state regional 
plan to a three-county Arizona plan. Sen. 
Paul Fannin was wise to call at once for a 
meeting of Arizona’s congressional delega- 
tion with state leaders. 

The last session of Congress considered a 
blockbuster $2.1 billion regional water plan 
to develop water resources in the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin. The Central Arizona 
Project was part of the regional plan. So 
were two dams on the Colorado River, 
Hualapai and Marble Canyon dams, 

The bill made more progress than ever 
before, but it still died in committee. Some 
of the seven states, including Arizona, vowed 
to renew the quest for vital water in the 90th 
Congress. 

So far Arizona and two other states have 
introduced bills which are modified versions 
of the last session’s seven-state regional plan. 
Arizona’s, for instance, whittled the bill 
down by eliminating one of the two contro- 
versial dams opposed by the conservationist 
Sierra Club, 

These states and Congress in general were 
caught by surprise by Secretary Udall's un- 
expected $719 million scaled-down plan. 
Reaction generally was complete bewilder- 
ment, but among Arizona legislators bewilder- 
ment slowly has turned to anger. 

Secretary Udall's plan, if translated into 
legislation, means that Congress will enact 
legislation which would increase costs of 
water users and real property taxpayers in 
just three counties of one state. 

And, this is what makes Arizonans angry. 
If the CAP is going to be an Arizona affair 
only, why is this a matter just for Congress to 
decide? And why is it necessary to abandon 
the Marble Canyon Dam, which would not 
spoil the Grand Canyon and which would 
help finance CAP? 

Certainly, Arizona is in a better position 
than Congress to determine how to proceed 
with a project that will be of benefit to the 
entire state, not just to three of the state’s 
counties as Secretary Udall’s plan suggests. 


[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Feb. 
7, 1967] 
CANYON FIGHT 

When he announced that the Administra- 
tion was dropping its plans for building two 
controversial dams in the Grand Canyon 
area, Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
denied that this represented capitulation to 
conservationists who opposed them. 

“This is not a big victory for anyone,” 
Udall said. It's a victory for common 
sense.” 

If the new Colorado River development 
plan represents a “common sense” approach, 
why didn’t the Administration propose it 
last year? 

From the Torrance (Calif.), S. Bay Daily 
Breeze, Feb. 13, 1967] 
A RaTIONING or Scarcrry 

Dividing scarcity is an exercise in futility, 
yet this is what Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall now proposes for the Colorado River 
Basin. 

Three years ago the Secretary endorsed a 
sensible regional water conservation plan 
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that included a guarantee of all the states’ 
basic rights to water. 

It included the Central Arizona Project 
to bring water to Phoenix and Tucson and 
lifted sights to the time when water would 
have to be imported into the basin from 
other sources. 

Importation of water studies depended in 
a large part on funds to be obtained from 
the sale of power to be generated at 
Marble and Bridge (Hualapai) Canyon Dams, 

Now, in an astonishing reversal, Mr. Udall 
has abandoned this imaginative and realistic 
regional approach in favor of a Central Ari- 
zona plan without the dams, but with con- 
struction of a thermal power plant. It is a 
retreat from pressure opposing the two dams 
in the name of “conservation.” 

And it is a plan that will again divide the 
basin into sectionalism, set neighbor state 
against neighbor state in a fight for water 
that does not exist and put the Interior De- 
partment further into thermal generation, 
where it does not belong. 

There simply is not enough water in the 
Colorado basin to serve the needs of the 190,- 
000-square-mile area. The river produces 
about 16.5 million acre feet of water a year. 
Demand on this source is about 17.8 million 
acre feet, 

Without outside sources of water, construc- 
tion of the Central Arizona Project would di- 
rect 1.2 million acre feet to Phoenix and 
Tucson and cut California’s fundamental 
right to 4.4 million acre feet in half. It is a 
plan the Golden State could not tolerate. 

There fortunately is a sensible compromise 
between the original plan for a regional pro- 
gram and the unthinkable extreme of Mr. 
Udall. It is in the measure introduced by 
Sen. Thomas Kuchel, Republican of Cali- 
fornia, patterned after a bill approved by the 
House Interior Committee last year. 

It would reinstate the original regional ap- 
proach, but construct only the Hualapai dam, 
80.8 miles downstream from Grand Canyon 
National Park at the headwaters of Lake 
Mead. As a concession to “conservationists” 
Marble Canyon dam, 12.5 miles above the 
eastern boundary of Grand Canyon National 
Park, would be eliminated. California’s 
basic water rights, fundamental in any plan, 
would be protected. 

It is a minimally essential plan to protect 
the regional approach and provide long-range 
water needs of the Colorado River basin that 
should be approved by Congress. 


POLITICS AND THE LONG SEARCH 
FOR PEACE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial 
which was published in the Sunday Star 
of Washington, D.C., on March 5, 1967, 
entitled “Politics and the Long Search 
for Peace.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE LONG SEARCH FOR PEACE 

The past week produced what might be 
called two confrontations on the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam. 

The first one, essentially an effort by the 
congressional doves to move in on the shap- 
ing of military policy, was easily crushed by 
administration forces. In fact, if one does 
not count the hours of windy and non- 
sensical oratory, the effort never got off the 
ground. The second came in the form of 
the speech by Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 
His speech seems to have made no imprint 
on the President’s thinking, but as to this 
the final results may not be in. 


Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, supported 
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by Senator Fulbright, led the initial charge. 
They wanted the Senate, in voting more 
money for the conflict, to go on record as 
calling for a declaration of war if the bomb- 
ing in the North continues or if our troop 


about to buy this, and it finally settled for 
a substitute proposal by Senator Mansfield 
which amounts to little more than stamping 
a senatorial O.K. on the substance of what 
the President has been doing. When this 
fund authorization measure got over to the 
House the doves tried again. A Democrat, 
George E. Brown Jr., of Califorinia, offered 
an amendment proclaiming it to be the 
“sense of Congress” that none of the au- 
thorized funds, about $4.6 billion, be used 
“to carry out military operation in or over 
North Vietnam.“ This was defeated by a 
vote of 372 to 18, and that was that. 

Since the Kennedy effort, which had been 
in the build-up process for several weeks, was 
in the form of a speech, no congressional 
action was called for and none was taken. 
The reaction from the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, however, was prompt and em- 
phatic. It boiled down to this: Thank you, 
but we are not interested. 

The New Yorker began by saying that the 
President is entitled to “our hopeful sym- 
pathy, our understanding and our support 
in the search for peace.” He added that “for 
years, President Johnson has dedicated his 
energies in an effort to achieve an honorable 
peace.” Senator Kennedy wants to help the 
President in his search, and there is no rea- 
son to question the sincerity of his own de- 
sire for peace. At the same time, it would 
be naive not to recognize that the senator 
was also staking out for himself a position 
in this search for peace which differs in sig- 
nificant respects from that of the President. 

For example, after the warm praise of the 
President's dedicated efforts, Kennedy said: 
“The question is whether we are doing every- 
thing possible to reach that goal”—a peace- 
ful settlement. Obviously, the New Yorker’s 
position is that we, and this means the Presi- 
dent, are not doing all that is possible. How 
else is one to construe this Kennedy remark: 
“Commenting on the period of the New 
Year’s truce, Prime Minister Wilson said that 
‘one single simple act of trust could have 
achieved [peace]! We can and should per- 
form that act.” 

The implication here is that our govern- 
ment has not done all that might have been 
done. But the British Prime Minister was 
calling for an act of trust from Hanoi—not 
from us. Did Senator Kennedy not under- 
stand this? 

Well, so much for such personal political 
image-making as Senator Kennedy may have 
had in mind. What about the merits of the 
proposals which he has finally put on the 
table? 

The speech as a whole and the Kennedy 
peace plan in particular are notably 
imprecise. 

For one thing, the senator does not deal 
with the role of Peking in any attempt to 
end the Vietmamese war. There are those 
who doubt that Ho Chi Minh is a free agent, 
who think that he is so dependent on Red 
China for military help that he could not 
make peace if he wanted to. It is strange 
that Senator Kennedy did not see fit to ex- 
plore this aspect of the problem in depth. 

He seemed to bank primarily on the notion 
that Soviet Premier Kosygin, in contrast to 
North Vietnamese spokesmen, is not now 
calling for a permanent and unconditional 
end to the bombing as a precondition to peace 
talks and is saying instead that negotiations 
“would begin” if we simply halt the 
bombing. 

This strikes us as quite a free-wheeling 
interpretation of anything that Kosygin has 
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said. In any event, what reason is there to 
believe that the Soviet Premier can speak 
with any assurance for Hanoi? It is believed 
on good authority that when Kosygin was 
meeting in London with Wilson, the Russian 
leader sent a message to Hanoi urging some 
reciprocal gesture in response to our peace 
overtures. If such a message actually was 
sent, it was either ignored or rejected by 
Hanoi. 

One must hope, earnestly hope, -that 
Kosygin will come down strongly on the side 
of peace negotiations. Perhaps he will. But 
there is nothing that we know of—unless 
something new and firm should emerge from 
U Thant’s talk with Hanoi representatives in 
Burma—which indicates that he can swing 
Hanoi to the side of peace. Nor does Sen- 
ator Kennedy suggest that he has any such 
information, 

In this situation it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful, to say the least, that any good purpose 
would be served by embracing the Kennedy 
proposals, In brief, these are that we should 
halt the bombing and say we are ready to 
negotiate within the week, that if negotia- 
tions should be started some non-existent 
“international group” would watch to see 
that neither side acts during the talks to 
improye its military position, and that if 
the passage of “substantial time” and events 
“prove” that our adversaries do not sin- 
cerely seek a negotiated solution but are 
merely stalling we can then “reexamine our 
entire military strategy.” Senator Kennedy 
evidently thinks little harm could result 
from trying this. General Westmoreland, our 
commander in Vietnam, disagrees. He says 
that any pause in the bombing “will cost 
many additional lives and probably prolong 

the conflict.” 

President Johnson also disagrees. In his 
letter to Senator Jackson. after reviewing the 
long record of bad faith on Hanoi’s part and 
his own fruitless efforts to settle the war, 
the President declared: “But right now I 
wish friend and neutral and adversary to 
know that we shall persist with our opera- 
tions in the South—we shall persist with our 
operation in the North—until those who 
launched this aggression are prepared to 
move seriously to reinstate the agreements 
[of 1954 and 1962] whose violation has 
brought this scourge of war to Southeast 
Asia.” 

This, we believe, is both the right attitude 
and the only one which holds any real 
promise of an end to the fighting. 

It is possible, if there is no early change 
for the better in Vietnam, that Senator Ken- 
nedy has hit upon a formula which may in 
time bring him some political dividends. But 
in our view it is a formula that will con- 
tribute nothing whatever to a just and 
honorable settlement of the war. 


THE WAR ON CRIME 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the letters 
to the editor which were published in 
the Sunday Star of Washington, D.C., on 
March 5, 1967, all of which refer to the 
war on crime. 

There being no objection, the letters 
to the editor were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: THE WAR ON CRIME 

Sm: I'd like to see more intelligent, un- 
emotional thinking such as your editorial 
“Crippling His War on Crime.“ 

As a former government investigator who 
never used a “bug” but who saw the filth 
and fear of organized crime from up close, 
I too have wondered how “Our laws (will) 
be respected" and “Order (will) be main- 
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tained” if law officers are not allowed to use 
the best equipment available against orga- 
nized crime. 

I conclude, as you did, that President 
Johnson doesn’t know what he is talking 
about and is receiving phony advice. Nor is 
the President alone. Every court which 
seeks out excuses to free a criminal whose 
“rights” have been violated must face that 
same conclusion. 

E. H. 


Sm; As a Negro businessman in the Wash- 
ington area, I am very much concerned with 
the increased robbery and vandalism of stores 
and banks, etc. It has come to a point where 
white and colored merchants are leaving the 
city through fear and lack of protection. 

There is no color barrier for robbery and 
vandalism. If this increased crime isn’t 
stopped, this city will be out of food stores, 
drug stores, banks, etc. As an example, the 
stores that are closed in the Kenilworth area 
and the Anacostia area have caused hard- 
ships on families that have no transporta- 
tion. They have to pay 50 cents to ride a bus 
to obtain a loaf of bread or a small box of 
aspirin. This should be something to think 
about. 

I strongly believe parents and Community 
leaders should stress the importance of these 
establishments as an asset to their commu- 
nity. If something isn’t done fast, the Na- 
tion’s Capital will be a ghost town for busi- 
nesses. 

Davip Brown. 

Sm: James J. Kilpatrick’s column, “Judge 
Pine Dissents Once More” was a yery fine 
article commenting on some of the points 
made by Judge Pine in the Minority Report. 

Mr. Kilpatrick quotes Judge Pine, “I have 
felt that one of the immediate, urgent ways 
to repress crime was swift, certain and im- 
partial justice. My experience has caused 
me to believe that once wrongdoers are con- 
vinced that the law is not to be trifled with 
and that they will be called to account for 
their misdeeds, crime will decrease.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick opened his next paragraph 
with these words, “His colleagues did not 
share that old-fashioned view.” This could 
leave the impression that the Judge stood 
alone in his views and this was not the case. 
I have serious doubts that the views are “old 
fashioned” but I strongly supported them in 
Commission proceedings and still do. 

I repeatedly expressed in Commission 
meetings and in statements elsewhere that 
there is no substitute for swift, firm, and yet 
just enforcement of the law with less atten- 
tion to technicalities which seem aimed 
primarily at protection of the wrongdoer 
and not the general public. I am proud to 
have participated with the Judge in his 
Minority Report on this and other matters. 

DONALD S, BITTINGER, 
President, Washington Gas Light Co. 

Sm: Your editorial entitled “Ammunition 
for the War on Crime” was a welcome ex- 
pression of sound judgment in a serious and 
dangerous situation, 

But there exists great objection to, and 
absolutely no intention of treating the 
“crime cancer,” itself, and excising it once 
and for all, namely—by prompt and ade- 
quate punishment of all criminals. 

Instead, precious time is again being lost 
in various proposed “treatments” or 
“studies” into “why” this “crime cancer” 
developed and how to create a climate or 
conditions in which there will be no 
criminals. 

MARSHALL F. Ross, Jr. 

Sm: I was reared and educated in the 
District, and lived there through two World 
Wars when every room was jammed with the 
military and civilians from everywhere. 
Even then I was never afraid to go out at 
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night to concerts, theater, movies, art ex- 
hibits, classes, club or visits. Now as a 
widow living alone in an apartment (and 
there are thousands of us) I cower behind 
triple-locked door and locked and braced 
windows night after night. Great Society 


indeed! Td settle for a much lesser 
adjective. 

E. K. Dar. 
ARLINGTON. 


Sm: The President’s message to Congress 
on crime, together with the report of the 
Commission on District of Columbia Crime 
and the National Crime Commission find- 
ings presage serious consideration of the sub- 
ject by the Congress and probable enactment 
of legislation. 

It seems to me that there is one main fail- 
ure that permeates these documents. They 
adopt the creed that most crime is the out- 
growth of poverty, slums and ghettos, unem- 
ployment, discrimination and, in general, 
social and economic deprivation. Thus they 
adopt the cult of personal irresponsibility: 
No one is responsible for what he really is 
and does or for his criminal behavior, So- 
elety is the culprit, and delinquencies of in- 
dividual’s character can only be corrected if 
society reforms itself and conquers (with 
money, boards and commissions) the social 
ills that beset us. 

I might suggest that basically the break- 
down in law and order may be attributed to 
wrong-headed public policies, including ca- 
lamitous court decisions; to a soft-headed 
approach toward, and grossly inefficient han- 
dling of, the problems of the apprehension 
and punishment of criminals; to the notion 
that sympathy should be shown to bad men, 
rather than to the victims of their depreda- 
tions; to an innate hostility toward, and defi- 
ance of, the police, and to a failure on the 
part of many citizens to discharge their civic 
responsibilities. 

The time is here for tough action; the day 
has gone by for pampering or excusing the 
criminal. Innocent victims and law-abiding 
citizens must be protected; or else. 

ALLEN C. PHELPS. 


Sm: You printed in this column, recently, 
a letter in which the statement was made 
that “Poverty, noneducation, even slums, 
have nothing to do with crime.” This state- 
ment is preposterous, and even more so as 
one tries to think it through. If poverty, 
etc., have nothing to do with crime, why does 
Harlem haye, and maintain, year after year, 
a higher crime rate than any of the middle 
class communities? 

Poverty has everything to do with crime, 
for poverty is synonymous with inadequate 
housing, broken homes, bad schools, and wel- 
fare, all of which compound an already un- 
healthy situation. Stronger laws, and law 
enforcement are certainly needed, but this 
cannot be an end to the crime problem in 
itself. 

BERNETTE GOLDEN. 


Sm: It is not at all surprising that young 
punks have made certain areas of the District 
of Columbia places of terror. For years they 
have known that anytime they were caught 
by the police, the cry of “police brutality” 
would protect them. They have for years 
openly defied the policemen, and they have 
received the support of the courts in this. 

Instead of requiring reasonable care of 
property where they live, many tenants are 
allowed to tear up the places where they live 
and then cry for sympathy. A case in point 
is the public housing project recently re- 
ported and pictured in your paper. These 
had been well built and in good condition 
when the tenants moved in. 

Newspaper, radio and television editorials 
are demanding increased trash and garbage 
collection—now that burning has been 
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stopped at Kenilworth. Pictures of refuse 
clogged backyards and alleys are being shown 
as feeding and breeding places for rats. Why 
has no one had the courage to say that it is 
the responsibility of the people themselves 
to keep their garbage and trash in covered 
cans and not just throw it out-of-doors? 
Even if the D.C. Sanitation Department had 
daily collections, the rats would still multiply 
from garbage thrown out each day. 
C. WB. 


IMPROVING SLUM SCHOOLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on March 5, 1967, entitled 
‘Improving Slum Schools.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVING SLUM SCHOOLS 


Federal Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe’s refusal to endorse the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission plea that Congress re- 
quire “racial balance” in the nation’s schools 
should encourage a swift legislative burial 
for this ill-conceived proposal. 

No doubt Howe, in his congressional testi- 
mony the other day, was expressing the firm 
view of the administration on the subject, 
which is cause for gratification. 

The significance of Howe's testimony was 
increased, however, by the fact that he takes 
a back seat to no one as an advocate of edu- 
cational parks, school busing and other 
means of bringing about a greater racial 
balance in schools. He has made this posi- 
tion abundantly clear in the past. Indeed, 
he took pains the other day to let Congress 
know he agreed with the Civil Rights Com- 
mission view that to provide quality edu- 
cation one must provide desegregated edu- 
cation.” 

But Howe went on to say that the “practi- 
cal problems” in dealing with precise per- 
centages is “the kind of issue we ought to 
go slow on.” His agency could not support 
the Civil Rights Commission proposal, he 
said, as a condition of federal aid. And of 
course he is right. 

Having made this point, we wish that 
Howe had turned more forcefully to the prac- 
tical alternative. The best hope of over- 
coming the severe deficiencies which exist 
in many predominantly Negro schools, par- 
ticularly in the slum areas of cities, is to 
concentrate in these schools drastically im- 
proved teaching programs, the best teachers 
and a great deal more money. Lamenting 
racial imbalances which in many cases are 
impossible to change, and which reflect the 
whole pattern of modern urban society, will 
never get the job done. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ARTICLE “THE EMBARRASSED 
AMERICAN” EMPHASIZES NEED 
OF SENATE RATIFICATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
William Korey of New York City has long 
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been one of the most able advocates of 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions. 

In the October 31, 1964, issue of Sat- 
urday Review, Mr. Korey, in an article 
entitled The Embarrassed American,” 
traced the long and tragic route of U.S. 
abdication of international human rights 
leadership. 

The passage of time has merely served 
to compound the record of American em- 
barrassment. A total of 27 additional 
nations have ratified the four Human 
Rights Conventions since publication of 
Mr. Korey’s article. Where then 55 na- 
tions had, ratified the Convention on 
Slavery, the total is now 67, Where 43 
nations had then ratified the Conven- 
tion on Political Rights of Women, the 
total is now 50. Where then 68 nations 
had ratified the Convention on Forced 
Labor, the total now is 75. In addition, 
as of now 69 nations have ratified the 
Convention on Genocide. 

By way of contrast, when the Geno- 
cide Convention was first considered by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, a total of only five nations had 
ratified. 

Since the committee first started its de- 
liberations, the amazing number of 64 
nations have ratified the Genocide Con- 
vention. But the United States stands 
conspicuous—not for our leadership, but 
for our absence. The Senate has let the 
United States down by our continuing 
failure to ratify a single one of the 
Human Rights Conventions. 

Mr. President, William Korey’s article 
“The Embarrassed American” presents 
an eloquent and persuasive case for U.S. 
ratification of the Human Rights Con- 
ventions. I commend it to my colleagues. 
I request unanimous consent that Mr. 
Korey’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Saturday Review, Oct. 31, 1964] 
THE EMBARRASSED AMERICAN 
(By William Korey) 

Last January an important United Nations 
organ was the scene of a little-noticed but 
significant exchange that embarrassingly 
bared a vital defect in America’s aspiration 
to be a champion of international human 
rights. The debate in the U.N. Subcommis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities had come to center 
on the need to establish essential interna- 
tional implementation machinery for report- 
ing upon and eliminating racial and ethnic 
discrimination. Not uncharacteristically, the 
Soviet member expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the establishment of international 
machinery, while the American member took 
the lead in urging “forceful measures of im- 
plementation.” 

On the defensive throughout the sharp 
debate, the Soviet spokesman finally pointed 
out “that the United States had not rati- 
fied the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide or 
the Convention on Slavery.” 

The suggestion of brazen hyprocrisy was 
clear to all. With an obvious air of discom- 
fort, the American replied that he could only 
“regret, of course, that my country has not 
ratified the Convention on Genocide.” 

This was not the first time, nor would 
it be the last, that America's failure to ratify 
international human rights conventions 
would be flung in her face. And yet the em- 
barrassment that has plagued American di- 
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plomacy in the field of international human 
rights was by no means historically inevita- 
ble; indeed, in the circumstances that pre- 
vailed in the early years of the United Na- 
tions, it seemed not only logical but indeed 
inexorable that the United States would 
assert leadership in creating a global struc- 
ture of human rights. 

The establishment of the rule of law on 
an international scale was at the very heart 
of our postwar political activity and diplom- 
acy. The Nuremberg Tribunal, of which we 
were a major architect, was dedicated to the 
thesis that men had an unwritten common 
set of standards that required obedience, and 
that central to this standard was the respect 
for human dignity. Parallel to the trials of 
those charged with “crimes against human- 
ity” was the vigorous action of the American 
delegation at the U.N. to elaborate, on the 
one hand, an “international bill of rights” 
composed of both a universal declaration 
and binding covenants on human rights and, 
on the other, an efféctive treaty that would 
brand as an international crime “acts com- 
mitted with an intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or 
religious group, as such.” 

On December 9, 1948, the General Assem- 
bly voted unanimously to adopt the Geno- 
cide Convention, and two days later the 
United States appended its signature. The 
United States leadership in drafting the con- 
vention was reflected in the text itself, which 
was formulated in terms of familiar Anglo- 
American legal theory and couched in lan- 
guage of traditional American common law 
concepts. Thus the convention perserves the 
principle of territorial jurisdiction over crim- 
inal acts. Furthermore, the crucial Article 
III of the convention, which specifies the 
acts that are subject to punishment, draws 
upon the language of common law crimes 
long accepted in American law. Most im- 
portant, it was the United States that in- 
sisted that a specific intent to commit geno- 
cide must be proved, and Article II explicitly 
states that the act must be coupled with a 
clearly indicated intent to destroy a national, 
ethnic, racial, or religious group before it 
can be called genocide. 

The Genocide Convention constituted a 
vital cornerstone in the structure of the rule 
of law. As the Prime Minister of Australia, 
Herbert V. Evatt, then noted, “In this field 
relating to the sacred right of existence of 
human groups, we are proclaiming today the 
supremacy of international law once and for 
all.“ Deterrence of the crime was to be the 
principal object. Experts writing in the Yale 
Law Journal observed: “The knowledge that 
constitutionally responsible rulers, public 
Officials, and private individuals are equally 
susceptible to punishment and that geno- 
cide is not to be considered a political crime 
for purposes of extradition, might well swing 
the weight needed to deter offenders from 
their initial step.” 

Por a time, it seemed that U.S. ratification 
would come swiftly. On June 16, 1949, Pres- 
ident Truman transmitted the Genocide 
Convention to the Senate, asking for its con- 
sent. A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee held public hearings in 
January and February 1950, during which an 
Administration spokesman, Deputy Under- 
secretary of State Dean Rusk, testified that 
ratification was necessary to “demonstrate to 
the rest of the world that the United States 
is determined to maintain its moral leader- 
ship in international affairs and to partici- 
pate in the development of international law 
on the basis of human justice.” 

In May 1950 the subcommittee 
favorably on the convention to the full com- 
mittee, but at the same time, to meet some 
objections from segments of the legal pro- 
fession as well as from conservative political 
forces, the subcommittee recommended that 
four “understandings” and one “declaration” 
be embodied in the resolution consenting to 
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ratification. One “understanding” (later 
termed a “reservation’’) was designed to clar- 
ify the words “in whole or in part” in the 
key section of the convention defining gen- 
ocide. Some feared that a single lynching 
might be sufficient to bring the clauses of 
the treaty into play. The “understanding” 
explicitly noted that the genocidal acts must 
be done “in such manner as to affect a sub- 
stantial portion of the group concerned.“ A 
second “understanding” aimed at meeting 
criticism of language in Article II, which 
included in the definition of acts of genocide 
the “causing [of] serious mental harm 
to members of the group.” The subcommit- 
tee proposed that “mental harm” be defined 
as a permanent physical injury to mental 
faculties.” The third “understanding” took 
account of concern registered in some quar- 
ters that the phrase “complicity in genocide” 
(one of the acts to be punished) was too 
vague. The subcommittee defined it as “par- 
ticipation before and after the facts and aid- 
ing and abetting in the commission of the 
crime of genocide.”” The final “understand- 
ing” was minor. 

The most important clarification was de- 
signed to meet objections that the treaty 
might deleteriously affect federal-state rela- 
tions by sapping the authority of states 
on criminal matters. The proposed declara- 
tion” met the constitutional issue by noting 
that the Senate considers ratification “to be 
an exercise of the Federal Government to 
define and punish offenses against the law 
of nations, expressly conferred by Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 10, of the United States 
Constitution 

But even these clarifications—which many 
thought unnecessary since they were self- 
evident —falled to elicit positive action by the 
full committee. A resurgent nativism, ex- 
pressed in the McCarthy movement, was al- 
ready in full swing, developing into a power- 
ful force that in turn provided sustenance 
and support to those who felt that our sov- 
ereignty might be undermined by the United 
Nations and the legal instruments it was 
forging. 

The newly elected Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration put an end to all further discussion 
of the Genocide Convention and, indeed, 
any other human rights convention. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles told the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in April 1953 
that genocide “could better be reconsidered 
at a later date,” arguing that the Soviet 
Union had not yet ratified the treaty. But 
even when the USSR did accede to it in 1954, 
no change in Dulles’ policy was forthcom- 
ing. The Secretary of State had already told 
the Senate that, with reference to the pro- 
tection of global human rights, the Admin- 
istration favored “methods of persuasion, 
example, and education rather than formal 
undertakings,” such as U.N. human rights 
treaties. The Dulles formulation was aimed 
at depriving the influential supporters of 
Senator John Bricker of a major argument in 
their efforts to ‘restrict the treaty-making 
powers of the President. Bricker’s followers 
had raised an alarm over. possible U.S. rati- 
fication of the proposed U.N. Covenants on 
Human Rights. ` 

However, the disintegration of McCarthy- 
ism as an effective political force and the 
collapse of Bricker’s efforts did not prompt 
either the Administration or the Senate to 
take any step in reasserting American leader- 
ship in the human rights field. What has 
been described as a “lingering Brickeritis” 
appeared to infect the body politic of Ameri- 
can life while our spiritual credo concerning 
the dignity of man remained scarred. 

In the meantime, the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies moved ahead, usual- 
ly by unanimous. vote, in drafting conven- 
tions on particular rights. Among these 
were: the status of refugees (1951); the po- 
litical rights of women (1953); the status of 
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stateless persons (1954); the abolition of 
slavery, the slave trade, and institutions and 
practices similar to slavery (this was a sup- 
plementary convention adopted in 1956); 
the abolition of forced labor (adopted by the 
International Labor Organization in 1957); 
the nationality of married women (1957); 
discrimination in employment and occupa- 
tion (by ILO in 1958); discrimination in 
education (adopted by UNESCO in 1960); 
the reduction of statelessness (1961); and 
consent to marriage and minimum age of 
marriage (1962). 

The failure to ratify any of these conven- 
tions has inhibited the United States in 
contributing to the creation of legal norms 
in the human rights fields, especially those 
that would be applicable to the newly es- 
tablished states of Africa. It is well known 
that these states consciously model their 
constitutions. upon U.N, instruments, and 
the absence of the U.S. among the ratifiers 
cannot but affect their attitude to these 
conventions. Furthermore, the failure to 
accede to U.N. Conventions has precluded 
the possibility of our complaining effectively 
about the implementation of any conven- 
tion by a ratifying power. Only those who 
are contracting parties to cenventions are 
in a position, in most instances, to blow the 
whistle on violators of treaty obligations as- 
sumed by an acceding state. 

Certainly the American government is be- 
coming more keenly aware of the difficulties 
confronting it as a world leader by its ab- 
stinence in ratifying human rights conven- 
tions. Its posture, after all, is determined 
not only by military might and industrial 
capacity, but also by its moral pronounce- 
ments on freedom and equality. At a time 
when the growing number of human rights 
issues are competing for world attention, 
US. leadership is under constant scrutiny 
by both friend and foe in respect to the sin- 
cerity with which it makes commitments 
and adheres to them on matters involving 
human rights. 

Last year the White House took a major 
step forward in consonance with the deep- 
ening awareness of the interrelationship be- 
tween our national interest and international 
conventions on human rights, On July 22 
President Kennedy submitted to the Senate 
three human rights conventions: the politi- 
cal rights of women, already ratified by 
forty-three countries; the supplementary 
convention on the abolition of slavery, rati- 
fied by fifty-five countries; and the ILO con- 
vention on the abolition of forced labor, rati- 
fied by sixty-eight countries. The three con- 
ventions that were chosen for submission 
were the least likely to arouse resistance in 
the Senate on constitutional grounds. None 
of them pose any problems with respect to 
the delicate’ balance of federal-state rela- 
tions. 

Yet it is apparent that neither the present 
Administration nor its supporters in the 
Senate are exerting strong pressures in be- 
half of the three conventions. Fourteen 
months have elapsed since the conventions 
were submitted to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and, thus far, the com- 
mittee has not even bothered to schedule 
hearings on the subject or to appoint a sub- 
committee to study them. 

As for the Genocide Convention, which 
has now been ratified by sixty-seven coun- 
tries, no progress at all has been evident. 
Although last year a White House spokesman 
stated that “we share the views that 
prompted President Truman to urge con- 
sent of the Senate for United States rati- 
fication,” no Senator could claim that he 
was being pressed on this issue by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Recently courageous voices have been 
raised urging that we “think about the un- 
thinkable” and that we shunt aside the 
myths that hinder our grasp of reality and 
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impede the effective articulation of our for- 
eign policy. Is it too much to ask of these 
voices that they apply the same courage in 
dealing with the myths surrounding human 
rights issues? 

Next year, 1965, will be celebrated as In- 
ternational Cooperation Year—the twentieth 
anniversary of the U.N. Churter. One of 
the best ways of commemorating the year 
would be the ratification of U.N. human 
rights treaties, for they testify to the co- 
operative forward march made by mankind 
in establishing the rule of law on an inter- 
national scale. The U.N. Preparatory Com- 
mittee on ICY has already suggested that 
member states be asked “to give considera- 
tion to the early ratification” of these 
treaties. Dare we think about the “unthink- 
able” and move in this direction? 


CUTTING GRANT-IN-AID PRO- 
GRAMS TO THE STATES UNDER 
THE TABLE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has revealed to me that it is discon- 
tinuing during the current fiscal year the 
practice of reallocation of funds under 
many of the principal programs under 
its jurisdiction. In the past, where a 
State had not used all the money allotted 
to it under a grant program in health, 
education, or welfare, the money not 
used has been reallotted to the other 
States on a proportionate basis. 

The programs affected include aging, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, adult basic education, library 
assistance, chronic diseases, community 
health practice and research, dental 
services, and general health. 

HEW anticipates that some $78 mil- 
lion of funds appropriated. by the 
Congress will not go to the States by 
virtue of its suspending this reallotment 
procedure. 

This new HEW policy has its unfortu- 
nate aspects. In the first place, the 
States were not consulted nor, as a 
matter of fact, were they ever informed 
once the policy went into effect. My 
own State of New York is particularly 
concerned in this regard. 

Second, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did not consult 
with the Congress on this new policy. 
The authorizing committees, while not 
mandating reallotment, nevertheless 
have authorized it in program after 
program with the view that this authori- 
zation would be employed as it has in 
the past. 

Third, when the Congress appropri- 
ates funds for use in a health, education, 
or welfare program it is our intention 
that the funds be used for that purpose. 
I favor at least giving these programs the 
benefit of what we have willed to spend. 

This $78 million cut by the HEW in 
appropriated funds going to the States 
will have its impact on ongoing and on 
future plans. Consultation with the 
States and with the Congress is most as- 
suredly merited. This is budget cutting 
under the table. If programs are to be 
cut back, all concerned in our repre- 
sentative form of government and in our 


-open society should be made aware of it. 


One final observation, Mr. President. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare has not as yet, I am advised, 
formulated its policies with respect to 
reallotment for the next fiscal year, fiscal 
year 1968, which begins July 1, 1967. I 
hope that the Department, in reaching 
its decision, will operate openly, consult- 
ing with and informing both the appro- 
priate congressional committees and the 
States, rather than just make its own 
unilateral decisions, and deprive the 
States which need it, like my own State 
of New York, of the reallocation which 
has been traditional with the operation 
of the Department. The situation de- 
mands no less than that. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives relating to 
S. 665. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 665) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 101. In addition to the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under Public 
Law 89-501, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1967 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
and tracked combat vehicles in amounts as 
follows: 

Aircraft 

For aircraft: for the Army, $533,100,000; for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,784,300,- 
000; for the Air Force, $1,303,000,000. 

Missiles 

For missiles: for the Army, $6,100,000; for 
the Navy, $48,700,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$2,100,000; for the Air Force, $45,000,000. 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 


For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$62,200,000; for the Marine Corps, $4,200,000. 
TITLE UH— RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Sec. 201. In addition to the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under Public Law 89- 
501, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated during the fiscal year 1967 for the use 
of the Armed Forces of the United States for 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
as authorized by law, in amounts as fol- 
lows: 

For the Army, $40,000,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$40,000,000; 

For the Air Force, $33,000,000; and 

For Defense Agencies, $22,000,000. 


TITLE IlI—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of each military de- 
partment may establish or develop military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, which are necessary in connection 
with military activities in southeast Asia, or 
in support of such activities, in the total 
amount as follows: 
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Department of the Army, $288,500,000; 

Department of the Navy, $140,000,000; and 

Department of the Air Force, $196,000,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and supervi- 
sion incident to construction. That author- 
ity may be exercised before title to the land 
is approved under section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), 
and even though the land is held tempo- 
rarily. The authority to acquire real estate 
or land includes authority to make surveys 
and to acquire land, and interests in land 
(including temporary use), by gift, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 303. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this title, but the appropria- 
tions for public works authorized by section 
301 shall not exceed: Department of the 
Army, $288,500,000; Department of the Navy, 
$140,000,000; Department of the Air Force, 
$196,000,000, or a total of $624,500,000. 


Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon; and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THuRMOND con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this is a time of rapid change. We are 
no longer the Nation today that we were 
two decades ago, when Congress enacted 
the Selective Service law. 

In the last 50 years we have been in- 
volved in four major wars. We think in 
military terms today of a national de- 
fense budget of more than $75 billion. 

Nevertheless the key element of our 
national security is the citizen soldier, 
the young American who must bear the 
burdens of defense under the direction of 
his Government as interpreted in the 
Selective Service System. 

The President has now made his rec- 
ommendations on the revision of the 
draft law. He proposes that it be ex- 
tended for 4 years. At the same time he 
has directed the Director of Selective 
Service and the Secretary of Defense to 
develop a fair and impartial system of 
selection, with 19-year-olds to be drafted 
first. 

This is a vital and controversial sub- 
ject. It is not easy to determine what 
is the fairest system when not all Amer- 
ican young men are needed. But it is a 
matter that must be considered and de- 
cided by Congress. 

For my own part I have not decided 
details as to what is the wisest course. 
But I respectfully commend the Presi- 
dent for presenting the Congress a 
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thoughtful and constructive possible ap- 
proach to this problem, 


RICHMOND COMBINED 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on March 
1, 1967, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the facilities of a thriving business ven- 
ture in Centerville, Ind. This firm. 
Richmond Combined Enterprises, Inc., 
performs mechanical and electronic as- 
sembling, drilling, packaging, and wir- 
ing, and serves, in effect, as an auxiliary 
labor force to private industry. Using 
only handicapped labor, it bids on con- 
tracts in the open market, fully in ac- 
cord with the true competitive spirit of 
American business. 

Richmond Combined Enterprises 
started operations in 1961 with a capital 
investment of only $1,125. In its first 
year, gross sales totaled $19,000. Five 
years later sales had jumped to 
$97,000—a fourfold increase. This re- 
markable record was achieved without 
a single lost-time accident during the 5- 
year period. 

This Horatio Alger success story is 
even more impressive in light of Rich- 
mond Combined Enterprises’ unique 
purpose. Richmond Combined Enter- 
prises was formed to provide permanent 
employment for the so-called hard-core 
handicapped—men and women who 
ordinarily find it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure employment di- 
rectly in private industry. Richmond 
Combined Enterprises’ success should 
serve as a showcase and inspiration to 
all of us, but in particular to those em- 
ployers who have an opportunity but 
may be reluctant to hire qualified handi- 
capped workers. 

Despite their handicaps, Richmond 
Combined Enterprises workers have evi- 
denced, in the words of Combined En- 
terprises’ president, Mrs. M. E. Cleg- 
horn— 

A fervent desire to be self-supporting with- 
out special privileges. 


Once again the profit motive has pro- 
duced socially desirable results. 

Spurred on by its early successes, 
Richmond Combined Enterprises has 
begun a training program looking to- 
ward the placement of its workers in pri- 
vate industry. In 1966 10 Richmond 
Combined Enterprises graduates were 
successfully placed and three already 
have received promotions. Amorg those 
handicapped who have been employed 
in this venture are persons suffering se- 
verely from arthritis, spinal and limb 
impairments, deafness, epilepsy, heart 
trouble, diabetes, and blindness. 

Mr. President, this is truly a remark- 
able demonstration of the worthwhile 
contribution which many handicapped 
persons can make to our economy as well 
as to their own sustenance and well- 
being. I am pleased to invite attention 
to this successful enterprise and to com- 
mend those who are directing it for their 
initiative and resourcefulness. Keep up 
the good work, Richmond Combined En- 
terprises. 
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COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENTS IN- 
SPIRED BY CUMMINS ENGINE Co. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as the 
problems of urban living become more 
and more complex, the effort necessary to 
improve the quality of life will require 
the cooperation of all segments of the 
economy. In my own State of Indiana 
an outstanding example of a business 
dedicated to community development is 
Cummins Engine Co. The achievements 
of this firm, under the able leadership of 
its civic-minded president, Mr. J. Irwin 
Miller, should serve as a model to other 
industrial concerns. Columbus, Ind., has 
become a better place in which to live 
because of Cummins’ willingness to par- 
ticipate fully in community life. 

As a direct result of efforts by this 
industry to enhance the architectural 
beauty of schools, public buildings, and 
churches, the citizens of Columbus have 
received many lasting benefits. Civic 
pride is everywhere evident. And es- 
thetics does pay, as Columbus’ employers 
have discovered: employees work better 
under improved and pleasant working 
conditions. Job recruiting, for example, 
has been made easier. Prospective em- 
ployees are amazed at the rare combina- 
tion of beauty and functionalism that 
mark the Columbus skyline. 

What we see here in a town of 25,000, 
Mr. President, is an effort by farsighted 
individuals, aided by a progressive com- 
munity leadership, to deal with the often 
neglected problems of quality living. 
And it has been, by all accounts, a very 
successful effort. One such account, 
praising Mr. Miller and his dedication 
to civic betterment, recently appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in full at the appropriate place 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DESIGNING Company: CUMMINS LURES GOOD 
ARCHITECTS TO COLUMBUS, FINDS Ir PAYS 
(By Peter H. Prugh) 

CoLUMBUS, Inp.—Several blocks from this 
community's downtown area, a low, almost 
windowless elementary school with a broad, 
sweeping stairway entrance is in the final 
stages of construction. Nearby, excavation 
has been completed for a new public library, 
designed by I. M. Pei, architect for the John 
F. Kennedy Library at Harvard. Also in the 
area is a large modernistic church built in 
1941 by the late Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 
Eero, the architect for New York’s CBS 
building and Washington’s Dulles Airport, is 
further represented here by a bank building 
on the town’s main street and another soar- 
ing church finished three years ago on the 
outskirts. 

Five other new school buildings by dis- 
tinguished American architects dot this com- 
munity, and plans for two others are already 
under way. In addition, the town boasts a 
handsome community golf course, designed 
by Robert Trent Jones, with an elegantly 
modern clubhouse. 

Small Midwestern county seats may have 
many virtues, but they aren't usually known 
for significant contemporary architecture. 
What, then, are schools, churches, banks and 
other buildings by some of the nation’s lead- 
ing architects doing in this southern Indiana 
town of 25,000? 
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The unusual architectural patrons of Co- 
lumbus are Cummins Engine Co., large mak- 
er of heavy duty diesel engines, and J. Irwin 
Miller, Cummins chairman and a member 
of a prominent local family whose consid- 
erable fortune was made in banking and 
in Cummins. 

Mr. Miller, a former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and his family 
were instrumental in getting the Saarinens 
to design two churches in Columbus. But 
the burst in architectural activity here main- 
ly dates from the middle 1950s, when the 
Cummins Foundation, set up by the com- 
pany, made an offer to the school board to 
pay all architectural fees for new local schools 
to encourage more creative building designs; 
the board accepted. Under the arrangement, 
the school board selects the architect from 
a list of six first-ranked American architects 
submitted by a disinterested panel of two 
architects. No architect can be chosen more 
than once, and the architect is also given 
responsibility for recommending landscap- 
ing and interior furnishings for the school. 


A GIFT TO COLUMBUS 


More recently, the foundation has broad- 
ened its offer to include other public build- 
ings in Columbus, and more than $800,000 has 
been spent for architectural fees and related 
costs since the program began. In addition, 
Cummins Engine itself paid for the 18-hole 
golf course and clubhouse on farmland near 
Columbus at a cost of $1.5 million, then 
donated it to the community. 

Not all interest in Columbus architecture 
has been centered on new structures, how- 
ever. The Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co., of 
which Mr. Miller is chairman, is pushing a 
program to rehabilitate the rows of ornate, 
late 19th century buildings that line Wash- 
ington Street, the town’s main downtown 
thoroughfare, in conjunction with an urban 
renewal program. 

Mr. Miller conceived of the school archi- 
tectural fees program when the community’s 
need for new schools became painfully obvi- 
ous in the 1950s. 

The 57-year-old executive indicates that 
the fees program wasn’t merely prompted by 
civic mindedness. The town needed strong 
educational facilities and an interesting liv- 
ing environment to attract talented manage- 
ment and research people to work for Cum- 
mins. “If Columbus isn’t an above-average 
community, we can’t stay here,” he remarks. 

The company obviously plans to stay. A 
huge $22 million research and engineering fa- 
cility, designed by Chicago architect Harry 
Weese, will soon be completed. The company 
has also had a recent large influx of young 
management personnel. 

For example, when Berton J. Goldstein, 
28, came to Columbus from Atlanta for a 
Cummins job interview last year, he says he 
expected to see a factory in the middle of 
some farms.” His wife, who knows some- 
thing about architecture, began “overwhelm- 
ing me with names” of the various designers 
after she saw the buildings, says Mr. Gold- 
stein, who’s now in charge of Cummins prod- 
uct publicity. An executive for Arvin Indus- 
tries Inc., another large local company, says 
Arvin's prospective employes are usually 
shown some of the town’s architectural land- 
marks as part of its recruitment program. 

The new buildings have met with consid- 
erable praise from art critics. The magazine 
Architectural Forum notes that the commu- 
nity “has more than 20 buildings that have 
Eckardt, a critic for the Washington Post, 
attracted national attention.” Wolf Von 
Eckardt, a critic for the Washington Post, 
wrote that the new buildings have made 
this still rather messy, car-drowned Mid- 
western city ...into a showcase of the 
country’s most handsomely designed modern 
schools, churches and other community 
buildings.” 
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Local reaction to the architecture is mixed, 
probably partly because Cummins, with 
about 8,000 employes here, cannot help 
dominating the community somewhat. “I 
think they could find enough good archi- 
tects in the state of Indiana without going 
out of state to find them,” says Peter Za- 
harakos, an operator of a picturesque ice 
cream and soda parlor on Washington Street. 
Some of the new schools “go to excess,” he 
feels. And recently county officials turned 
down a Cummins Foundation offer to pay 
the architectural fees for a new children’s 
home. Nevertheless, residents of the town 
proudly escort visitors around to see the 
various buildings. 

Ralph Neville, principal of McDowell 
School, designed by John Carl Warnecke & 
Associates, of San Francisco, and completed 
in 1960, says the school produces a “relaxed 
atmosphere” for both teacher and pupil. 
The school is made up of four buildings con- 
nected by walkways, and features wide glass 
windows and numerous peaked roof sections. 
Since the building was finished, the sur- 
rounding low-income neighborhood has no- 
ticeably perked up through rehabilitation 
and some new construction. 

Clarence Robbins, superintendent of the 
Bartholomew Consolidated School Corp., 
which includes Columbus, claims that the 
handsome new schools help attract good 
teachers. More than 40% of the teachers 
here have advanced degrees or are working on 
them, he says. Despite some complaints by 
citizens, he says the buildings haven't proved 
overly costly to build or maintain. An ele- 
mentary school completed here in 1963 un- 
der the Cummins program cost $15.48 a 
square foot, Mr. Robbins notes. The state 
average that year was $15.44. 

Behind the Cummins program, however, is 
a long-range view of the importance of good, 
functional architecture, which goes far be- 
yond building costs per square foot. “Any- 
body who's traveled around the world can 
see how long buildings can last if they’re 
really done well,” comments Mr. Miller, who 
feels that American architecture is now in 
one of its best periods. “But mediocre build- 
ings have short lives. It’s expensive to be 
mediocre.” 

CHEAP SCHOOLS, LOW STANDARDS 


It’s particularly dangerous to build shoddy 
schools, he says, because children learn not 
only from what they read and hear, but also 
from what they see around them. A cheap 

chool building that “just tries to get by” 
can have the effect of producing “cheap 
standards” in other areas. Tou can't tell a 
guy in our diesel factory you want accuracy 
to one ten thousandth of an inch if he works 
in a cheap building with poor lighting.” 

Like many other observers, Mr. Miller is 
worried about the seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems facing many of America’s major cities. 
Even in Columbus, he fears that the town 
still hasn’t adequately prepared for its fu- 
ture. “But if any city can solve its problems, 
a town of 25,000 ought to be able to. Here, 
there’s a chance to make a difference.” 

Those who feel good architecture is an un- 
necessary frill should take a look at Colum- 
bus, Although the town still has its share 
of jangling signs, ugly buildings, traffic jams 
and other problems, the new architecture 
has boosted community pride and created an 
atmosphere that makes citizens concerned 
about how their town looks. All this seems 
to illustrate a saying of Winston Churchill's, 
which Mr. Miller is fond of quoting: “First 
we shape our buildings, then our buildings 
shape us.” 


THE NEED FOR IMPROVED DIET 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears to be good scientific evidence that, 
although the people of the United States 
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have available to them a great variety 
and quantity of foodstuffs, a number of 
people lack an adequate intake of vita- 
mins and minerals in their diet. It is 
well known that even overweight persons 
may lack adequate nutritional balance 
because certain high caloric foods may 
have little nutritional value. 

In recent years much progress has 
been made in fortifying food with the 
addition of minerals and vitamins to 
make up a part of those nutrients lost in 
processing, especially in such staple 
items as flour and milk. The develop- 
ment of values for certain nutrients by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council has proved to be 
a valuable guide for large-scale food 
planning. 

In addition various vitamin and min- 
eral supplements have been developed 
and made available to the public in a 
form easy to purchase and consume but 
entirely separate from regular foods. 
The convenience and value of taking 
supplementary minerals and vitamins in 
the form of tablets, pills, or liquid are 
obvious. Some controversy has arisen, 
however, on the need, extent, or kind of 
regulation which the Food and Drug 
Administration should impose on the 
labeling which the packages for supple- 
ae i minerals and vitamins must 

ar. 

Last June 18 the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration issued regulations which, 
among other things, would have man- 
dated that all vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements include a label declaring that 
the foods people eat contain an abun- 
dance of vitamins and minerals, and that 
there is “no scientific basis for recom- 
mending routine use of dietary supple- 
ments” except for specific medical pur- 
poses. These regulations, which have 
gone into effect on December 15 if there 
had been no opposition, have been some- 
what revised and their effective date 
postponed until after a hearing has been 
held to permit interested parties to 
testify. 

An article which examines and com- 
ments on this whole problem has re- 
cently come to my attention. It was 
written by Dr. W. A. Compton, president 
and chief executive officer of Miles Labo- 
ratories, Inc., and was published in the 
Journal of Commerce for November 22, 
1966. In order that other Senators may 
read this analysis, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 5 
WIDE MALNUTRITION IN UNITED STATES UNDER- 

SCORES IMPROVED DIET NEED 
(By W. A. Compton, M.D., president and chief 
executive officer, Miles Laboratories, Inc.) 

Anyone with enough determination to 
grope through the confusion obscuring con- 
temporary American dietary habits is bound 
to stumble over a paradox: Despite the over- 
whelming abundance of food in this country, 
many people at every economic level are suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 


The forms taken by malnutrition can be 
surprising too. Superficially, one wouldn't 


think of inadequate nutrition in connection 
with the overweight. However, it is a fact, 
according to leading nutrition authorities 
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that obesity is the commonest instance of 
malnutrition among Americans. 


WEIGHT WITHOUT BALANCE 


Obesity may be due to an overspecialized 
diet, heavy in the so-called empty calories 
from foods with high caloric, but little or no 
other, nutritional value, such as alcoholic 
beverages. Daily vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements have been recommended as the 
simplest way of ensuring proper nourishment 
for the obese during their reducing period 
when they must consume fewer calories every 
day than they burn up. Once they have 
reached desirable body weight, however, they 
must then learn to live with a diet which is 
in nutritional balance with their needs. 

It is ‘entirely possible to eat enough food 
to satisfy the appetite and fail to get all the 
nutrients needed for good health. Although 
we should select enough of the proper foods 
that provide all the necessary nutrients, too 
many of us do not, for all sorts of reasons. 
Teen-agers who live on french fried potatoes, 
pizzas, candy and soft drinks, older people 
who have lost interest in eating, business- 
men who rush to the office without break- 
fast, members of ethnic groups whose diets 
are unbalanced because of tradition, and 
people afflicted with a sweet tooth all risk 
malnutrition. 

Numerous studies have shown that essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals are lacking in 
many diets, and for good reason. As a 
group, these nutrients are found abundantly 
in some foods, but in small quantities, or 
not at all in others. Moreover, the nutritive 
makeup of a given food may not be consist- 
ent, due to variations used in seed, soil 
conditions, cultivation and harvesting and 
the destructive effects of storage, processing 
and cooking. In fact, there is still a great 
need to study the amount of various nutri- 
ents actually available by the time food 
reaches the table. 

Finally, the key factor is the individual. 
What does he select? How much of what he 
selects does he actually eat? How efficiently 
does his system utilize what he eats? And, 
does what he eats fulfill his needs? 

Confronted with all these variables, the 
average person connot be certain that he is 
meeting his dietary requirements regularly. 


WHY VITAMINS, MINERALS? 


The role of vitamins in body chemistry is 
complex and critical. Vitamins are needed 
both for the production of sufficient enzyme 
materials and as enzyme helpers. Some vi- 
tamins are essential for growth and develop- 
ment, and others are needed for the proper 
use of our food. 

The body does not produce vitamins, so 
they must be taken in from the outside. 
Some vitamins can be stored in the body for 
subsequent use; others cannot, Ultimately, 
inadequate vitamin intake can lead to vita- 
min deficiency which may cause health 
problems requiring medical diagnosis and 
attention, 

Fortunately, the American diet has im- 
proved so greatly during the past half cen- 
tury that certain diseases due to vitamin de- 
ficiency—for example, pellagra—have virtu- 
ally disappeared. Others, such as scurvy 
and rickets, still do occur in some areas of 
the country, But these extreme examples of 
deficiency only point up the far more com- 
mon situation of inadequate vitamin intake 
of a milder degree which may be disguised 
by apparent health and normal body weight. 

Minerals also function in enzyme systems 
as well as being building blocks in the 
body’s tissues, for example, calcium in bone, 
iron in blood. Mineral deficiencies are not 
uncommon among otherwise healthy seg- 
ments of the population. 

Anemia due to lack of available tron in the 
diet, for example, is the most common de- 
ficiency disease in this country. Iron balance 
is precarious indeed for infants, growing chil- 
dren, adolescents, and females during preg- 
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nancy and menstruation, according to a re- 
cent study of experts in iron metabolism. 
Some authorities, in fact say that iron sup- 
Plementation should be mandatory for fe- 
males of child-bearing age. 

Other studies point up such mineral de- 
ficiencies as evidenced by the continued 
prevalence of goiter due to low iodine con- 
tent of soil and water in certain geographic 
areas. 

DIET OFTEN INADEQUATE 


The history of nutrition improvement in 
the United States by means of food fortifica- 
tion, enrichment and finally vitamin and 
mineral supplementation has been marked 
by growing awareness on the part of nutri- 
tional experts that there is a wide gap be- 
tween the food people actually eat as op- 
posed to what they should eat. 

At the beginning of World War II, it be- 
came evident that the nutritional status of 
the country as a whole was only adequate, 
and that sizable segments of the population 
were either deprived of vitamins and minerals 
or even ill with vitamin deficiencies. 
Through the efforts of the National Research 
Council and its Food and Nutrition Board, a. 
food enrichment program was developed. 
Food enrichment, in this sense, involves re- 
turning only those nutrients to a food that. 
have been lost in processing. 

This effort was directed mainly toward cer- 
tain staple, inexpensive, high-caloric food- 
stuffs (chiefly flour). which were major items 
in the diet of poor people. Later, some foods 
were “fortified” by the addition of nutrients 
not naturally present or present only in small 
quantities. Thus, for example, milk, by the 
addition of certain vitamins, has been made 
more nearly a complete food, 

Meanwhile, the Food and Nutrition Board 
established values for certain nutrients, in- 
cluding vitamins and minerals, designed as a 
guide for food planning for large population 
groups, These values have come to be known 
as “Recommended Dietary Allowances” 
(RDA's). 

Another milestone in nutritional progress 
was marked by the introduction of the con- 
cept of supplementation; supplements supply 
the daily requirements of certain vitamins 
and/or minerals in a convenient form, for 
example a pill, powder, tablet or liquid. It 
suffers from none of the variables such as 
are involved in getting food to the table. Ad- 
ditionally, the supplement is independent of 
foods and, therefore, of calories, a factor of 
major importance to dieters. Vitamin- 
mineral supplements are not magic pills or 
cure-alls, but they can and do play an im- 
portant role in maintaining the health of the 
nation, 

CONTROVERSY DEVELOPS 


Like any other historical process, the 
progress of vitamin and mineral supple- 
mentation and its acceptance by regulatory 
agencies; the medical profession and the 
genral public does not proceed without 
controversy. 

Currently, . scientific experts, medical 
groups, another government agency, the 
pharmaceutical industry and its trade as- 
sociations haye, taken issue with the Food 
and Drug Administration’s new regulations 
regarding supplements. The FDA would re- 
quire the following statement on the label of 
yitamin-mineral supplements: 

“Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by the foods we eat. The 
Food and Nutritional Council recommends 
that dietary needs be satisfied by foods. 
Except for persons with special medical 
needs, there is no scientific basis for recom- 
mending routine use of dietary supplements.” 

This FDA label statement has been based 
upon the false premise of an “average Amer- 
ican diet,” arrived at by dividing the total 
foodstuffs consumed in this country by the 
total population. Such an “average” diet 
does not exist, is not practical, nor would it 
be acceptable, With more freedom of choice 
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than in any other country, Americans as a 
whole do not understand, much less con- 
form to, the rules of good nutrition. 

The RDA's of the Food and Nutrition 
Board are clearly a recognition by the scien- 
tific community of the need for adequate 
vitamin and mineral intake. It is important 
to note that the FDA has not and certainly 
could not challenge the need—and in its 
Regulations has actually adopted the sub- 
stance of the RDA requirements. In this 
respect, the current controversy then is re- 
duced to the narrow ground of whether the 
consumer can practically and does in fact 
obtain his necessary intake of vitamins and 
minerals from his diet, and, equally neces- 
sary, whether he can be certain or can be 
assured by others that this is so on a day 
in and day out basis. 

FDA LABEL MISLEADING 


Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., Director of Columbia 
University’s Institute of Nutritional Sciences 
a Chairman of the National Research Coun- 
oll Food and Nutrition Board's Committee 
on Recommended Dietary Allowances, has 
called the label statement “objectionable and 
misleading,” a viewpoint shared by most 
nutritional and medical authorities as well 
as some government officials. 

George Mehren, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture said that the statement is inac- 
curate, adding, “It will give the consumer 
a false sense of security that, regardless of 
his food habits, he will have an adequate 
diet.” 

He further cites the most recent nation- 
wide survey indicating that “48 per cent of 
households have diets that do not fully 
meet the NAS-NRC recommended dietary 
allowances in one or more nutrients.” 

At stake in this controversy are the results 
of long years of research devoted to improv- 
ing American health. The FDA stand that 
“vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by the foods we eat” 
confuses what we might eat with what we 
do eat. It is vital to the public interest 
that this error does not reverse the pain- 
staking progress made in nutritional insur- 
ance through supplementation with vita- 
min-mineral preparations. 

Supplements are insurance against inade- 
quate consumption of vitamins and min- 
erals. It would be ideal to pinpoint supple- 
mentation to those individuals who specifi- 
cally need it—and then only at the time 
when the need exists—this is neither prac- 
tical nor economical. To accomplish such 
a program, dietary histories, clinical exam- 
inations, and biochemical tests would have 
to be run on every man, woman and child 
not once but every time there was an appre- 
ciable change in menu or conditions. The 
surest and least expensive alternative is sim- 
ply the use of vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments every day. Any opponent of this 
concept must be prepared to propose an 
alternative which is superior—none has been 
forthcoming. 

Supplementation may be a forerunner of 
broader nutritional progress for the entire 
world. Malthus’ dire predictions about 
world population outrunning the food sup- 
ply are liable to be confirmed in the foresee- 
able future, and the time may come when 
many people may have to obtain their total 
nutrition in forms unlike foods as we know 
them today. 

However unappetizing a prospect this may 
be, its rationale will be similar to that of 
present-day vitamin and mineral supple- 
mentation—supplying necessary nutrients in 
a reliable, economical, available form to peo- 
ple who want them. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM ACT 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, after 1 
year of experience under the historic Im- 
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migration Reform Act which Congress 
passed in 1965, statistics recently released 
by the Department of State show that 
immigration from all over the world has 
been more evenly distributed than under 
the old immigration law. 

These figures show that 34.7 percent 
of all quota immigrants came from 
northern Europe, 32.5 percent from 
southern Europe, and 19.9 percent from 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Undoubtedly, the new law has con- 
siderably eased the heavy backlog of im- 
migrants coming from the extremely 
oversubscribed areas of the world— 
southern Europe, and the Asia-Pacific 
area. 

I am tremendously encouraged by all 
of this evidence indicating the unmis- 
takable progress we are making to cut 
the backlog and correct the gross in- 
equities of our past immigration policies, 
as we celebrate the first anniversary of 
the historic Immigration Reform Act. 

Among the key provisions of that law 
were: First, the elimination of the na- 
tional origins system and the Asia-Pacific 
Triangle, which were harshly racially dis- 
criminatory; and second, allowing the rè- 
allocation of a pool of unused quota num- 
bers from undersubscribed countries— 
mainly from Western Europe—to nations 
having huge backlogs of persons wishing 
to immigrate to the United States— 
largely in southern Europe and Asia- 
Pacific areas. 

Although the Immigration Reform Act 
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did not become effective until December 
1, 1965, figures released in the annual 
report of the Visa Office of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Bureau of Consular Af- 
fairs show that immigration from the 
Asia-Pacific area increased from 3,536 
in fiscal year 1965—July 1, 1964—June 
30, 1965—to 25,115 in fiscal 1966—July 
1, 1965-June 30, 1966: 

The fiscal 1966 figure of 25,115 for 
Asia and the Pacific counts only quota 
immigrants and does not include non- 
quota immigrants, immediate relatives, 
and other adjustments. 

When these nonquota numbers are 
added to the quota figures, another as- 
pect of the dramatic impact of the new 
law may be seen. These overall totals 
show that thousands of families were 
reunited last year as a direct result of 
the new law. n 
The total number of immigrants ad- 
mitted in fiscal 1966, including quota as 
well as nonquota numbers, was 311,356— 
129,797 quota immigrants, and 181,386 
nonquota. This compares with 287,679 
in fiscal 1965—102,892 quota, and 184. 
787 nonquota, ` 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table I of the Visa Office re- 
port, showing immigrant visas issued, ad- 
justments of status, and refugees ad- 
mitted or adjusted, for fiscal years 1962 
66, be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I.—Immigrant visas issued, adjustments of status, and refugees admitted or adjusted, 
fiscal years 1962-66 


1962 1963 1964 
Immigrant total. f Aetna REE S 278, 884 201, 936 277, 684 
o ( . seater a rele 95, 149 108, 846 106, 381 
nr ͤ 0 ³ ennnnnnin 89, 464 98, 162 99, 727 
Adjustments .. SE 2-2... .- 5, 685 5, 684 6, 654 
R sian E AE dd ß Y yra TARI 
INONQUOLA Soo Ea Ba i ah AS PE EREA 183, 735 188, 090 171, 303 181, 386 


184, 787 | 


t Discrepancy of 173 between this table and table X. 


2 Adjustments of status: Aliens who entered the United States as nonimmigrants may, under certain 8 - 
stances, have their status adjusted to that of a permanent resident. Such an Alen does Aes obtain an — — 
from a consular officer but is accorded permanent resident status at the discretion of the Attorney General sub- 


ject to the availability of an 3 visa number 
3 Refugees: Conditional entries an 


adjustments ofstatus provided in sec. 203(a) (7) of the Immigration and Nation- 


1 5 5 Act. 
4 Nonquota: Including symbol“ K“ visas issued pursuant to special public laws. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on the 
basis of these total figures, seven coun- 
tries, which formerly had relatively 
small quotas, showed significant in- 
creases in 1966 admissions—quota and 
nonquota—from 1965, as follows: 


1965 1966 
Gees, iy rikas 3,303 14,586 
Nas „ 12,520 38, 427 
Fortuna so shnce = 2,277 15, 802 
enn Utos irl AEn 4,773 21,285 
PRIA oee snaa 8 668 3,179 
Fhilippines 3, 208 9,981 


When nonquota is added to quota for 
the Asia-Pacific area, the figure is 38,373 
for fiscal 1966. 

These large increases reflect only the 
very large backlogs which developed for 
intending immigrants from southern 
Europe and from Asia and the Pacific— 
particularly from Asia and the Pacific— 
because under the old law, Asia-Pacific 


quotas were infinitesimal compared to 
those of other areas. 

It is expected that next year, when 
these backlogs are cleared up, immigra- 
tion from southern Europe and the Asi- 
Pacific area will level off. 

The Asia-Pacific share of the. total 
worldwide figure of the 129,797 quota im- 
migrants who entered the country was 
19.9 percent, or about one-fifth. Under 
the old law, quota immigration from 
the Asia-Pacific Triangle was limited to 
2,390, or about 1.53 percent of the total. 

I should note that persons of Asian 
and Pacific descent make up a mere 
62/100 percent of America’s total popula- 
tion, or about 1,100,000, persons, accord- 
ing to the 1960 census. 

Europe, of course, as in the past, con- 
tinues to contribute the largest bulk of 
immigration to this country. The Euro- 
pean total of 102,732 is 79 percent, or 
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nearly four-fifths, of all immigration to 
the United States. 

Altogether, including nonquota, there 
were 120,584 immigrants from Europe. 

Immigration from northern Europe— 
including such nations as Britain, Ger- 
many, Ireland, and the Scandinavian 
countries—totaled 45,099 out of 119,467, 
leaving 74,388 numbers to be allocated to 
the pool. Thus, northern Europe’s share 
of the worldwide total was 34.7 percent, 
more than a third. 

Southern European immigration to- 
taled 42,259—32.5 percent of the world- 
wide total, nearly one-third. These im- 

ts came from countries such as 
Italy, 20,000 quota, 4,967 nonquota: 
Greece, 6,583 quota, 2,336 nonquota; Por- 
tugal, 7,383 quota, 1,634 nonquota; and 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Spain. 
Huge backlogs also plagued these 
southern European nations, so that they 
drew heavily from the pool of unused 
quota numbers—31,960 numbers. 

According to the State Department 
figures, of the 25,115 quota immigrants 
from Asia and the Pacific, 3,217 were 
drawn from quotas under the old law, 
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and 21,844 were from the pool of unused 
quota numbers. 

The largest groups of Asia-Pacific 
quota immigrants came from four na- 
tions and the South Pacific, in the fol- 
lowing order: 

First. Immigrants from China to- 
taled 12,821, with 100 quota numbers 
and 12,721 from the pool—about half of 
the Asia-Pacific total. 

Second. Immigrants from the Phil- 
ippines totaled 3,186, with 100 quota 
numbers and 3,086 from the pool—about 
13 percent of the Asia-Pacific total. 

Third. Immigrants from India totaled 
2,071, with 100 quota numbers and 1,971 
from the pool—about 8 percent of the 
Asia-Pacific total. 

Fourth. Immigrants from Japan to- 
taled 786, with 185 quota numbers and 
601 from the pool—about 3 percent of 
the Asia-Pacific total. 

Fifth. Immigrants from the South 
Pacific totaled 685, with 475 quota num- 
bers and 210 from the pool—about 2.7 
percent of the Asia-Pacific total. 

According to State Department fig- 
ures, the allowable quota for Europe was 
149,472, but only 69,677 of these num- 
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bers were used. The remaining 79,795 
was allocated to the pool, from which 
mainly southern Europeans drew 33,055. 

Total immigration from Europe was 
102,732 for fiscal 1966. 

The quota for Africa was 4,274, of 
which only 1,156 was used; 3,118 went 
9 55 the pool, from which was drawn 

African immigration totaled 1,868. 

Worldwide, of a total of 158,411 annual 
allowable quota under the law, 129,797 
immigrants were admitted in fiscal year 
1966; 74,186 visas were issued to author- 
ized areas, and 84,225 unused numbers 
were placed in a pool—out of which 
55,611 quota visas were issued to over- 
subscribed areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table X of the Visa Office 
report, showing the use of immigrant 
visa numbers by country or area of birth 
or quota chargeability for fiscal year 
1966, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Taste X.— Use of immigrant visa numbers (by country or area of birth or quota chargeability), fiscal year 1966—Continued 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, among the 
many thousands of cases in which im- 
migrants benefited under the new law 
are the following: 

A native of Poland, admitted to this 
country as a displaced person and then 
naturalized, finally located his parents 
who were living in the Soviet Union. 
The new act permits parents of citizens 
to be admitted without any numerical 
restriction, and their visa applications 
were quickly approved. 

A native of China was admitted to the 
United States and saw his brother for 
the first time in 42 years. He was a resi- 
dent of Hong Kong and faced a long wait 
for a quota number. But since the new 
law provides that unused quota numbers 
from other countries will be reassigned to 
those with long waiting lists, he got one. 

A skilled electrical engineer, working 
on research projects sponsored by the 
U.S. Air Force, faced an uncertain future. 
He was from Korea, the quota of which 
was very oversubscribed. The new law 
enabled him to become a permanent 
resident, because he had a profession 
which the Department of Labor had de- 
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termined to be in short supply—in other 
words, he would not be filling a job which 
an American would have had. 

A physician from Lebanon had per- 
formed noted heart surgery and research 
since coming here in 1959.. Because the 
old quota for Lebanon was filled, he could 
not become a permanent resident—until 
the new law went into effect in December 
1965. 

A physicist from Italy now at work ina 
satellite tracking project, and a doctor 
from Japan who was a distinguished 
teacher and specialist in diseases of the 
ear, were also permitted to stay in. the 
country under the new law. 

Mr. President, our Nation has been the 
great pilot demonstration of the most 
influential principles and ideals in his- 
tory. The American philosophy of the 
inherent equality of all men, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin is an 
ideal worthy of our great Nation. 

Iam overjoyed that at long last, in our 
immigration policies and laws, we are 
living up to that ideal, and that all the 
world can continue to look to America as 
the bastion of freedom and opportunity. 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, last fall 
Senator Robertson, then chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
went to San Francisco to address the 
American Bankers Association. While at 
that meeting, he spoke first at the na- 
tional bank division on October 24, and 
then at the second general convention 
session on October 26. 

Senator Roberston was introduced to 
the American Bankers Association Gen- 
eral Convention Session by Mr. Archie 
K. Davis, immediate past president of 
the American Bankers Association and 
chairman of the board of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., of Winston-Salem, 
N.C. It was a privilege for Mr. Davis to 
present Senator Robertson to this dis- 
tinguished group, and it is a privilege for 
me to make available to the Senate and 
the country the tributes to Senator 
Robertson and Senator Robertson’s re- 
marks. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks made at the national 
bank division meeting of the American 
Bankers Association on October 24 and 
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the remarks made at the second general 
convention session on October 26 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, DURING THE SECOND GENERAL 
CONVENTION SESSION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 26, 1966, BY 
Past PRESIDENT ARCHIE K. Davis 


Mr. Davis: Ladies and gentlemen, as this 
convention draws to a close, it is our high 
privilege to welcome and to pay tribute to 
a great American. By any standard of meas- 
urement, our honored guest has led a re- 
markably successful life. 

He is now completing 50 years of continu- 
ous public service. He has served seven years 
in the Virginia State Senate, four years as 
Commonwealth's Attorney for Rockbridge 
County, six years in the Governor's Cabinet 
of the Commonwealth, fourteen years in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, and twenty years as United 
States Senator from Virginia. 

He has served in Congress longer than any 
other Virginian in the history of that great 
Commonwealth save and except for Howard 
Smith. 

Our honored guest today has never been 
repudiated on a single issue in his native 
state. In his remarkably long career of pub- 
lic service, he has achieved great distinction 
in the field of taxation, trade and banking. 

In the House he was one of the outstand- 
ing champions of the whole reciprocal trade 
agreements. He co-authored and assisted 
in the preparation of twelve tax bills includ- 
ing those bills which financed our partici- 
pation in the Second World War, 

In the Senate, he was the author of the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957. In my 
judgment and in the judgment of many, this 
is the greatest single piece of banking legis- 
lation in this century, except perhaps for the 
creation of the Federal Reserve by our dis- 
tinguished Senator’s associate from Virginia. 

He has served as Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee since 1959. I think 
it is a matter of documented evidence that 
since that date not one single bill that has 
been reported out favorably by his commit- 
tee has been repudiated by the Senate, nor 
has there been a major revision of a single 
bill reported out by that committee. 

He serves as Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production in the Senate 
and is Acting Chairman ot the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

The accomplishments ‘and the successes 
of this distinguished citizen, as great as they 
have been; are not necessarily the true mark 
of the man but rather in my judgment the 
real man is to be found in his deeply reli- 
gious background, in his rare sense of duty 
and obligation and in his genuine dedication 
to public service, and in his continuing and 
endless pursuit of the ideals of a true pa- 
triot. 

The fact that he has been a public servant 
for fifty years constantly exposed to the glare 
of publicity, accountable always to the peor 
ple, constantly involved in the legislative 
process which, as you well know, requires 
that delicate balance between political prag- 
matism and principle without the sacrifice 
of principle. 

There has never been a question about 
where this public servant stands. There has 
never been a question about his courage 
under fire, nor of his determination in pur- 
suit of worthy goals and of the manner in 
which he handles power with true humility. 

These are the marks of a great man and of 
a good man and of a man of character, I 
feel that it is coincidentally appropriate that 
I should have this privilege today of paying 
tribute to a great Virginian. You see, we 
in North Carolina have been nurtured in the 
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art of paying tribute for nigh, well now over 
300 years. 

Of late some of my banker friends in Vir- 
ginia have felt that I was drifting away from 
a proper position of deference to my friends 
in the state just to the north. I think that 
is the only explanation for their unprece- 
dented support of my candidacy as Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
about two years ago. 

They were aware of the fact that the Pres- 
ident must travel the country, that he must 
see and that he must learn from observa- 
tion, 

May I say I have traveled; may I say I 
have learned; and now I can say that I do 
know that the oldest, the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America was at 
Jamestown, Virginia, that the Father of 
Texas was none other than Stephen F, Aus- 
tin of Virginia, and when that great state 
became involved with Mexico to the South, 
it was none other than a Virginian, Sam 
Houston of the Senator’s own county, Rock- 
bridge County who came to their rescue in 
the great battle of San Jacinto. 

I know it was George Rogers Clark of Al- 
bemarle, Virginia who was the great defender 
of Kentucky and the conquerer of the North- 
west. I know for instance that James Rum- 
sey of Virginia was the first to operate a 
steamboat successfully. It was not Robert 
Fulton of New York. 

I know that it was Lewis and Clark, also 
of Albemarle County, also of Virginia, who 
explored the Great Northwest. They were 
the first white men to see and explore the 
great state of Idaho. I know that the first 
white man to be buried in the soil of Iowa 
was Sergeant Floyd of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. He was attached, Senator, to 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

I know that Daniel Boone who was born 
and raised within fifteen miles of my home 
in the great state of North Carolina was a 
North Carolinian, but I have now been to 
Fort Defiance, Missouri, That is where his 
mortal remains rest. That was the site of 
his last home and the historic marker says 
of Daniel Boone that he spent practically all 
of his life, without mention of North Caro- 
lina, he spent practically all of his life in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania and that the 
historic objects and artifacts and furniture 
in his home which is restored and preserved 
there in Fort Defiance came from his ances- 
tral home in Virginia. 

Then only two months ago I learned that 
in order to acquire a bride, he had to go to 
Fincastle, Virginia, in order to get his mar- 
riage license, Senator, 

I now know if there were to be three 
future Presidents of the United States en- 
gaged in a battle on American soil it had to 
be in Virginia. 

As a matter of fact, it was just about 
eleven miles ‘north of Salem, Virginia, 
known as the Battle of Hanging Rock, and 
there participating in the battle were Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield and Wil- 
liam McKinley—all future Presidents of 
these United States. 

Now, Senator, I have taken the liberty of 
indulging in these historic thoughts for the 
simple reason that I might make a confes- 
sion, if I may say; to purify my soul so that 
I may pay proper tribute to a great Vir- 
ginian and at the same time explain why, 
Senator, we continue to hold onto twenty 
square miles of territory that lie just above 
the parallel of 36 degrees, 30 minutes that 
divides the Commonwealth of Virginia from 
North Carolina. : 

Ladies and gentlemen; that piece of land 
has been under dispute and under litiga- 
tion for 300 years. Only in January of 1965 
as recently the Governor of Virginia and 
the Governor of North Carolina named the 
8th Joint Commission hopefully to see if 
they could resolve that dispute. 

I would only say by virtue of the com- 
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ments I have made about the great history 
of Virginia that, Senator, that is North Car- 
olina's chief claim to fame. North Carolina 
owns twenty square miles of the sacred soil 
of Virginia, and we don’t aim to release it. 

Senator, will you join me here. 

[The audience arose and applauded.] 

Senator, on behalf of your many friends 
in The American Bankers Association and 
friends all over this nation it is a rare per- 
sonal privilege for me to present to you this 
tray as a token of our commendation and 
of our love and our affection for a great 
statesman, a great Virginian and a great 
American, and on this tray is inscribed the 
following: 

“To the Honorable A. Willis Robertson, 
United States Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, Chairman, Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, in recognition 
of his thirty-four consecutive years of dis- 
tinguished service to the nation as a member 
of the United States Congress and in tribute 
to his profound and courageous advocacy of 
sound financial legislation, presented on be- 
half of the Banking Community at the 92nd 
Annual Convention of The American Bank- 
ers Association, San Francisco, California, 
October 26, 1966.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the distinguished 
Senior Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, the Honorable A. Willis Robertson. 

[Applause] 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
SON, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE 


Senator ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
President, Mr. Former President, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: This is a happy 
moment in my life. 

Think of a mountaineer who has lived in 
the shadows of the Blue Ridge Mountains all 
of his life, who thought a bank was a large 
institution if it had a capital of $100,000. 
Being given the tribute of the bankers of 
the greatest nation in the world as having 
made some contribution to the banks in the 
billion dollar class as well as to those in the 
thousand dollar class, I shall always treasure 
the memory of the twenty years that I have 
been privileged to work for and with you. 

I feel I can say with Kipling: 


“I have eaten your bread and your salt 
I have drunk your water and wine 
That death shall die once beside 
The lives you lived have been mine.” 


If I have been able to learn a ig about 
the principles of banking, it is due to the 
fact that in my opinion the type of honesty 
we need in the small country banks is the 
type we need in the big city banks. The type 
of sound money. we need in the country banks 
is the type that all bankers need. 

And the ‘private enterprise that has per- 
mitted the United States to have the only 
free banking system in the entire world— 
think of that—the only really free banking 
system in the world—is needed in the metro- 
politan areas as well as in our country areas. 

I have no words to adequately express my 
deep appreciation of the more than kind 
and generous and flattering introduction 
that hus been given to me to this fine au- 
dience: I can assure my friend Archie we 
appreciate North Carolina more than he 
realizes. i 

We know that while the first permanent 
settlement of Jamestown, there was a settle- 
ment down at Madeo. The Indians wiped 
it Out and all we have left of that memory is 
a Scuppernung Virginia Dare Wine named 
for the first little white girl born in the 
United States. 

Of course, we are proud of George Wash- 
ington. As Archie said, Virginia has sent 
some really great men to Texas—it is a great 
state—Austin—Sam Houston. 

Well, we couldn't let Texas claim Wash- 
ington. You know this fellow from East 
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Texas says Washington’s father used to live 
in East Texas and he went out in his back- 
yard one day and he found somebody had 
chopped on his cherry tree. He called little 
George and said, “George, did you chop on 
my cherry tree?” 

He said, “Pop, you know I can’t tell a lie.“ 

Pop said, “George, if you can't tell a lie, 
Texas is no place for us; we will move to 
Virginia.” 

[Laughter and applause] 

But, oh, how we have cherished this neigh- 
bor of North Carolina. They have not un- 
derstood us when somebody down there is 
speaking of South Carolina on one side and 
Virginia on the other side. North Carolina 
is the valley of humility between two moun- 
tains of conceit.” 

Well, I hope we don't feel that way. Of 
course, about Virginia, it may be like the 
old man in Mississippi told Senator Stennis, 
he said, “Senator, I am going to write a fair 
and impartial history of the war between the 
states—from the southern viewpoint.” 
(Laughter.) 

Now, I hope we are not proud of what we 
are not entitled to be proud of. Some people 
think this old man from Virginia was not 
unduly proud of his folks when he went to 
the Baptist bishop and the Baptist preacher 
read “The kingdom of heaven was like the 
lamps of the ten Virginians who went forth 
to fete the bridegroom, and five of them wise 
and five of them were foolish. 

“Would you be good enough to recapitu- 
late“ the Virginian asked. The preacher 
replied—“That number was ten from Virginia 
who went forth to fete the bridegroom—five 
were wise and five foolish.” 

He said, “Brother, the scripture lesson 
doesn’t sound familiar. I don't want you to 
think I question anything in the Good Book, 
but it seems to me the percentage of foolish 
Virginians was too high.” 

North Carolina followed Washington in 

battle and it was the battle of Cowpens and 
Guilford and under Morgan in the long drives 
that drove the British under Cornwallis un- 
der that peninsula at Yorktown where they 
expected to rendezvous at the French fleet 
and that is where Washington won his vic- 
tory. 
He won a victory for us on land. He was 
a moving spirit for the adoption in Philadel- 
phia, the greatest instrument ever struck off 
by the hand of man. He was unanimously 
chosen to be pilot of our ship of state when 
it was launched upon the troubles of inter- 
national waters of international conflict and 
he gave us some good advice and we have 
deliberately ignored his advice. 

He said, “Don’t become entangled in the 
wars of other nations.” 

My goodness alive, I went over to Europe 
in 1949 to investigate the Marshall Plan. 
I came back and said it was just being 
wasted, we ought to cut it a billion dollars 
and end it in two more years. They cut it 
a billion dollars and in two more years they 
changed the name and it went bigger and 
better from there on. 

Now we are committed, as the first great 
speaker said this morning, to a war and we 
don't know where the end is or how we are 
going to get out. 

Now, in that war, it is like this little 
church out in Virginia where the preacher 
from the city came out to preach and some- 
body yelled “Fire!” And they started out 
the windows and door. There was a curtain 
behind the pulpit. The preacher thought 
he would make it a leisurely exit out the 
back door and found a blank wall. He said, 
“Dammit, there is no back door in this 
church.” 

We can either lay down and play dead 
or fight our way out of Vietnam. We have 
325,000 men there—3,000 a month—it is cost- 
ing us two billion dollars a month and it 
will go up another billion dollars. 

Now, the first speaker said we ought to 
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either cut down. our spending or increase our 
taxes or do both if we are going to finance 
this war. Make no mistake, they gave us 
an estimate of expenditures early in the year 
of $115 billion, 700 million. 

A Wall Street Journal said we cut it $650 
million. I think it would be nearer to say 
we cut it about $400 million, but we added 
back-door financing that totaled about $3 
billion. 

The July estimate of the Department of 
the Treasury was that the revenue would be 
$111 billion. The Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation last month said 
$116 billion and they tell me that the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget is now 
estimating perhaps $118 billion. And still 
we don’t have a balanced budget. 

As one speaker said, last year was our 
biggest year before we got into all of this 
war spending and we didn't balance the 
budget then. We had ten years of pros- 
perity. If you don’t balance the budget 
in your period of great prosperity, when 
will you? An Echo answers, “Never.” 

The first speaker, head of the biggest 
business organization in the world, head of 
a great oil company, he said, “We ought to 
increase taxes or cut expenditures or do 
both.” 

The exponents of the great society say 
we ought to increase spending and decrease 
taxes. My friends from Florida, particularly 
Henry Coleman, will tell you, if you ask 
them, this story he likes to tell and I prom- 
ised I would tell it to you for his benefit. 

It has barnacles, but I will tell it anyway. 
This elderly preacher was preaching, “God 
created heaven and earth and grass grew 
over the face of the earth. And God said, 
‘Let there be light.’ And there was light. 
And God created the seas, the land, the trees, 
the flowers, the birds and bees, shrubs, but 
God was not satisfied and he wanted a man. 
So God created Adam, the first man and 
made him out of mud and set him up against 
the fense to dry.” 

At that point, a false friend from the rear 
said, “Wait a minute, parson, did you say 
Adam was the first man?” 

He said, “Yes, brother, that is what the 
Good Book says and that God created him 
out of mud and set him up against the 
fence to dry, that is what God did. 

The false friend said, “Parson, who created 
the fence?” 

The preacher said, “Brother, them is the 
kind of questions that hurt religion.” 

Well, I don’t know what the answer is 
going to be to this inflationary problem, but 
I am telling you that we are definitely 
headed for expenditures of $10 billion next 
year above anticipated revenue even on the 
most optimistic basis. 

Now, Mr. Wright said, if we don’t take 
corrective measures we will have harmful 
inflation that may be followed by a reces- 
sion. So I told a great audience here of the 
national bank Division Monday afternoon 
that I hope we don’t have any such reces- 
sion. I know if one comes in an election 
year they will knock the bung hole out of 
the Treasury before they let it happen and I 
told the bankers that if we do let inflation 
take the wings of the morning, with the pos- 
sibility of some headache afterwards that 
would be called a recession, I wanted the 
bankers to be as brave as the old soldier from 
Georgia who was serving under Lee at Appo- 
mattox when they were blown up by a mine. 
He was telling his grandchildren about it, 
and he said 

“Boys, when we were blown way up in the 
air we passed our captain coming down and 
he hollered to us, ‘Rally boys, as soon as you 
hit the ground.“ 

You are a great organization. I have en- 
joyed working with you. Archie told you 
that I had never had a bill repudiated. 
Well, you know, some people call politics the 
art of the possible, and after you have served 
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for six years in the State Senate and 34 years 
in the Congress, you learn some things about 
the technique of legislation and you get an 
idea of what to leave out of a bill if you 
want to put it through. (Laughter.) 

Iam giad my name is connected with some 
bills which were helpful to the bankers and 
proud of that record. I hope that before 
the Congress overhauls and enacts a whole 
system of new laws and regulations for you, 
that you will give some of our new laws 3 
chance to be tried out, because I think they 
might operate successfully, 

I don’t think that we have reached a per- 
fect banking system, but I do say you are 
meeting the challenge of your day and 
generation, 

You have financed the biggest develop- 
ments that the world has ever seen. 

I believe you are going to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future, whatever it may be. I 
would be false to every impulse if I did not 
acknowledge the leadership in this period 
that is being given by the great State of 
Oklahoma where your new president, Jack 
Conn, comes from. I think Bob Kerr is one 
of the greatest men I ever served with in 34 
years. He was a leader in the Senate when 
he was suddenly taken with heart trouble. 

I used to play college football. I played 
every game for two years as tackle without 
a substitute, I admire Bud Wilkinson’s 
winning teams there in Oklahoma. 

Now, you send us the leadership of the 
ABA in Jock Conn—well, before that, one 
of your girls from Oklahoma won the beauty 
contest. 

President Conn. Not me. 

Senator ROBERTSON. One of your Okla- 
homa girls won it. I love to hunt and fish 
but I want everybody to know that I ad- 
mire nature in all of her visible forms. 
(Laughter.) 

Then in this economic situation here you 
furnish the leadership of the biggest banking 
organization in the world and the leadership 
of the biggest business organization in the 
world. 

Well, what a change from the days of Car- 
ter Glass. Back in 1934 frankly I may not 
haye known what best to do but I voted to 
revalue the gold and silver. We were in the 
Great Depression and I thought money had 
just gotten too tight. 

Carter Glass did not agree with me. A 
man from Oklahoma who was then teaching 
at Cornell, a great school, was a leader in 
recommending a revision of gold and silver. 

Carter Glass got peeved with him and he 
said, well, the Doctor used to be a professor 
of agronomy at the University of Oklahoma 
and he knows more about manure than 
money. But Oklahoma soil has changed. 
You are giving us national leadership and we 
are proud of it and I am happy to say may 
God smile on us. 

Iam not going to say good by to this grou; 
with whom I have worked for 5 long. 1 25 
merely going to say until we meet again. 

I want to emphasize this one thing—the 
war is serious, inflation is serious, but dis- 
respect for law can be more serious to us in 
the end than anything else. 

We have the power to win this war and 
I am for winning it. I don’t believe in just 
staying over there. (Applause.) 

We have got the knowledge and I hope the 
courage to win the war against inflation and 
I am for winning that war, but I want to 
tell you that this business of disrespect for 
law and order—I attended a meeting at 
Teheran some weeks ago and heard a won- 
derful address by the speaker of the House 
of Commons and he says the hallmark of a 
good society is the supremacy of the law, a 
law separated from politics, a law which all 
citizens are equal. 

He said that is what Magna Carta means 
to the British. I said the same principles 
are in our Constitution if we recognize it. 
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I am disturbed by the crime rate and the 
disrespect for law. Those are things that 
you bankers have to face up to—inflation, 
the war, and this trend to moral degeneracy. 

One of the greatest men I have ever been 
privileged to know was Woodrow Wilson. I 
served under him when he was my Com- 
mander-in-Chief in World War I. His heart 
was broken when we turned to materialistic 
things and rejected the League of Nations 
and the World Court and things of that kind. 

In September 1923, Wilson wrote a piece 
called, “The Road Away from Revolution.” 
In this article he said, “The sum of the whole 
matter is this, our civilization cannot sur- 
vive materially unless it be redeemed spir- 
itually. It can be saved only,” he said, “by 
becoming permeated with the spirit of Christ 
and being made free and happy by the prac- 
tices which spring out of that spirit. Only 
thus”, said he, “can discontent be driven 
out and all these shadows lifted from the 
road ahead.” 

My friends, the Great God of Hosts be with 
us yet, lest we forget—lest we forget. I 
thank you. 

(Standing Ovation.) 

President Conn. Senator, the applause of 
this audience bespeaks our feeling, and our 
heart. Now you know why he is perhaps 
the greatest chairman of the Senate 
and Currency Committee we have ever had. 
We are honored beyond words to express to 
you our sincere appreciation for your pres- 
ence here this morning. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
DURING THE NATIONAL BANK DIVISION MEET- 
ING IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—OCTOBER 24, 
1966 
Comptroller of the Currency Saxon. I 

would like to say one world about a man 

who has been a key factor over many years 
and who really originated the reform which 

I have carried out, Senator A. Willis Robert- 

son. (Applause.) 

It was his interest in the original Financial 
Institutions Act in 1956 which began the 
process of change which the Senator recog- 
nized we must have if we were to have an 
effective and moving banking system. 

I had the privilege of serving with him 
and the banking committee which he ap- 
pointed as assistant counsel and secretary. 

None of us can ever repay to Willis Rob- 
ertson the debt we owe him, not because he 
ever specifically favored this industry against 
others, but because of the healthy, con- 
structive attitude he always took to all types 
of institutions within the perspective and 
responsibility of his committee. 

President HINKLE: Any banker faced 
with the task of introducing our next guest 
speaker would certainly be torn by conflict- 
ing sentiments, and I am no exception. At 
one and the same time, I am proud to have 
this opportunity to make the introduction 
and sad because the man I am introducing 
is ending a long and distinguished career of 
public service. 

Let me be very candid for a moment. The 
American Bankers Association, the banking 
community, you and I, are losing a most 
effective, articulate, dedicated disciple of 
sound banking practices alive today. We 
are saying good-bye to a friend who has on 
innumerable occasions protected our in- 
dustry from those who would have under- 
mined it, whether intentionally or not. This 
man will be difficult to replace in the Senate 
of the United States and as Chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
He will never relinquish his place in our 
memories. Senator A. Willis Robertson has 
done too much to make commercial bank- 
ing the vital, vibrant industry it is today to 
be ever forgotten by any of us. His contri- 
butions to us over the past quarter of a 
century are too numerous to detail but just 
let me note two of the highlights. If he had 
done nothing else, his authorship of the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 and the 
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Bank Merger Acts of 1960 and 1966 would 
have sufficed to assure his reputation. 

The Financial Institutions Act, even 
though it was never enacted in its unit 
form, is probably the most significant bank- 
ing measure of our time. In the decade 
since its introduction, many of its sections 
have been adopted into law and it continues 
to furnish the basis for proposals to codify 
and modernize the laws under which finan- 
cial institutions operate. 

The second issue concerns banks mergers. 
In 1960 under Senator Robertson’s able di- 
rection a law that everyone 
thought would end the confusion surround- 
ing bank mergers. Because of certain court 
decisions, however, the situation again be- 
came chaotic and some 2,000 mergers were 
placed in jeopardy. In the face of over- 
whelming odds, Senator Robertson went to 
work and this year achieved clarifying 
amendments placing bank mergers in their 
proper legal perspective. 

We can never adequately thank this man 
for what he has done for all of us. All 
we can do is wish him many, many years 
of health, happiness, and that good hunting 
and fishing he loves so much but for which 
until now he has had so little time. 

It is with pleasure, sincere pleasure, and 
a little sadness that I give you a very great 
man, the Honorable A. Willis Robertson. 

(The Audience arose and applauded) 

Now, Senator, as a very small token of our 
appreciation, we would like to present you 
with this portrait, on my left and on the 
audience’s right, the inscription of which 
reads as follows: 

„A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, United 
States House of Representatives, 1932-1946 
United States Senate, 1946-1966 Presented 
with esteem and gratitude by the National 
Bank Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, October 24, 1966.” (Applause) 


ADDRESS BY HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, CHAIR- 
MAN, BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
U.S. SENATOR, VIRGINIA 


Senator Rosertson. Mr. President, Hon- 
ored Guests, Members of a great financial 
group, I have no words to adequately ex- 
press my deep and sincere appreciation of 
the high honor which you have just paid me 
and of the more than kind introduction you 
have given me to this great audience. 

I don’t deny that I have a manuscript. 
Some of you know I really like to talk in 
what I call my native tongue. I have a 
funny kind of memory—if I don’t write it 
out I can remember it and if I do, I can’t, 
but when they write you, “Please send us 
three copies of what you are going to say one 
week or ten days in advance,“ you have to 
write it out. 

I know that I am going to violate the prin- 
ciple of the congressman who came down 
into the hills of Virginia. He read a speech 
for a solid hour and everybody walked out on 
him, except one old farmer, and the Con- 
gressman said to the old farmer, “I hope you 
like my speech.” The farmer said, “Con- 
gressman, let me tell you something. If 
you didn’t know what you were going to say 
well enough that you had to read it, how the 
hell do you think I am going to remember 
it.” 

To emulate the example of my distin- 
guished friend who preceded me, I appre- 
ciate his treatment of me, and I want to say 
you have had the services for five years of an 
able lawyer, a skillful administrator of the 
banking laws. He has rendered you a great 
service and, in the words of St. Paul, “He 
has fought a good fight.” I will put the 
emphasis on the “good.” I will let some of 
the state officials emphasize the “fight.” He 
has done a fine job for the national banks. 
I hate to see him go. And I am going to start 
out like he did without any glasses on, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been attend- 
ing a lot of your conventions, and this is 
the biggest audience that I have ever been 
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privileged to address. I have spoken to your 
National Bank Division, your State Bank 
Division, and once or twice to the General 
Assembly. This is a grand and inspiring 
audience, but I can't be unmindful of the 
fact of how many men in this audience know 
so much more of banking than I do and I 
am up here to tell you about banking and 
how I think you ought to prepare to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

Well, I am soon going to be in the position 
of Mr. William Brown of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, who survived the great Johnstown 
flood. 

When Mr. Brown passed to the great be- 
yond, St. Peter met him at the gate and 
said, “I hope you are going to be happy in 
Heaven.” 

Mr. Brown said, “St. Peter, the thing that 
would make me happiest in Heaven would 
be to get a great audience together that I 
could tell about the great Johnstown flood.” 

St. Peter said, “That will be easy enough. 
We will have the audience for you at 11 
o'clock tomorrow.” 

Mr. Brown said, “St. Peter, I am the hap- 
piest man in the world, to think I will have 
an audience to tell about the great Johns- 
town flood.” 

St. Peter said, “That is all right. Just re- 
member this: Noah is in your audience.” 

[Laughter] 

James Saxon worked with you for five 
years. I worked with him for 30 years. As 
a matter of fact, for the 34 years I have been 
in the Congress I have been connected in 
one way or another with fiscal and monetary 
matters. For ten years, I was on the House 
Ways and Means Committee studying taxes 
and things of that kind and then on the 
Appropriations and Banking and Currency 
Committees. I have been exposed to a lot of 
information about banking, and I would be 
awfully dumb if I had not learned something 
about it, but I realize there are so many 
things to be learned and so much that I don’t 
know and I can’t begin to express to you my 
deep feeling of gratitude for the kind and 
generous remarks about what I have done 
to promote the interests of the bankers. 

My theme this afternoon will deal with the 
fact that there will be changing conditions, 
we will have new problems, but there are 
certain fundamental principles that do not 
change, and they are the principles that I 
want to see you bankers embody in your daily 
lives and carry forward into the generations 
that you will serve after I am dead and gone. 

A month ago I was in Teheran, the capital 
of Iran, the ancient Persia, one of the greatest 
empires of all times, which extended from 
India even into Ethiopia. I was privileged 
to be a delegate from the American Congress 
to the Interparliamentary Union—a meeting 
of representatives of the bodies through 
which self-government is carried out in the 
democratic nations of the world. 

At this meeting, Dr. Horace King, Speaker 
of the British House of Commons, one of 
the oldest of the parliaments of the world, 
paid a tribute to Iran and to Persia. After 
referring to the wisdom and tolerance of 
Cyrus the Great and other great men of 
Persia, he went on: 

“And if the days of the great Persian Em- 
pire were days of absolute monarchy, they 
were also days when all were subject to the 
Law—the Bible speaks of the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians—when there was good 
government and when man, the individual, 
was respected. The hallmark of a good so- 
ciety is the supremacy of law, the separation 
of law from politics, and the equality of all 
citizens before the law. This is what Magna 
Carta means to Britain.” 

The importance of the Biblical references 
to the laws of the Medes and the Persians 
does not lie in the specific laws the Bible 
describes—the law which provided that 
Vashti should come no more before Xerxes 
and should lose her royal estates, or the 
law, decreed by Darius and violated by Daniel, 
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that anyone who prayed, during the next 30 
days, to any God or man but Darius, should 
be cast into the den of lions. Certainly, 
these laws, and no doubt many of the other 
specific laws of the Medes and the Persians 
were foolish or evil—or so they seem to us. 
But this is not what is important in the Bib- 
lical stories. 

What is important—and what Mr. Speaker 
King emphasized—was the principle stated 
in the Book of Daniel that “no decree or 
statute which the king establisheth may be 
changed,” not even by King Darius himself, 
however, much he may have regretted his 
ill-advised decree. It was this respect for 
law, not the specific laws he decreed, which 
gave Darius reason to say in the great monu- 
ment he erected that his God had brought 
him help “because I was not wicked, nor a 
liar, nor was I a tyrant, neither I nor any of 
my line. Ihave ruled according to righteous- 
ness,” 

Mr. Speaker King was right, too, when he 
pointed out that the principle that no man 
is above the law is based on respect for the 
individual. The supremacy of the law, the 
separation of law from politics, and the 
equality of all citizens before the law—the 
hallmarks of a good society—are all based on 
this respect for the individual. 

Respect for the individual is a vital ele- 
ment in the basic principles of our society 
today—in Christianity and its Old Testament 
forerunner, in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, and in our free economic system. 

As we look back at our history, and for- 
ward to future developments, we must re- 
member how the Apostle Paul called upon the 
Corinthians to distinguish between things 
temporal and things eternal. We must dis- 
tinguish between the basic principles of our 
society today, which we must preserve for- 
ever, and the application of those principles 
to current problems, which will vary from 
time to time. 

That fundamental principle is illustrated 
in the growth and development of banking 
in the United States. It has been marked by 
many changes in the size and structure of 
the banking system, in the regulation of 
banking, and in the activities and func- 
tions of banks. But the principal purpose of 
the system has not changed, and 
neither has the moral code of personal 
conduct, 

It is still true, as it was when Alexander 
Hamilton recommended the creation of a 
national bank in 1791, that banks should be 
“nurseries of national wealth.“ Over the 
years they have proved their ability to carry 
out this task. By channeling savings into 
productive investment, they have assisted 
in the financing of commerce and industry, 
and of government and the public generally; 
and by creating money, they have provided 
the bulk of the money supply needed to 
carry on the nation’s financial transactions. 

This has not, however, been an easy or 
uneventful process. It has involyed ex- 
perimenting with measures to cope with our 
changing problems. For instance, the ca- 
reers of the first and second Banks of the 
United States, which attempted to fulfill 
the role of central banks, were marked by 
political and financial controversy, and the 
experiment was ended by Andrew Jackson 
amid charges of favoritism and monopoly. 

The era of “free banking” which followed, 
when banks could be organized and could 
operate with virtually no control or super- 
vision, was in effect a period of monetary 
anarchy. The bank notes issued freely by 
these banks flooded the country with ex- 
cessive supplies of irredeemable money, 
The handicaps businessmen, the govern- 
ment, and the public suffered in trying to 
carry on their businesses are suggested by 
a description of bank notes in Hunt's Mer- 
chants’ magazine for January, 1863: 

“The frequently worthless issues of the 
State of Maine and of other New England 
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States, the shinplasters of Michigan, the 
wildeats of Georgia, of Canada, and Penn- 
sylvania, the red dogs of Indiana and Ne- 
braska, the miserbly engraved rags of North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia, 
and the not-soon-to-be-forgotten ‘stumptail’ 
of Illinois and Wisconsin 

It was not until the National Currency 
Act and the National Bank Act were 
that we began to have an effective and work- 
able currency and a countrywide system of 
banks that could provide adequate but re- 
strained financial assistance to the nation’s 
developing industry and commerce. 

The national bank system was intended 
and expected to replace the state bank sys- 
tems, particularly after a prohibitory tax 
was imposed on state bank notes. But the 
development of demand deposit banking pro- 
vided unforeseen opportunities for the state 
banks, and as a result the dual banking sys- 
tem developed. In fact, in the 1920’s, when 
state banks began to set up branching sys- 
tems, it was feared that sweeping extension 
of state branch bank systems might jeo- 
pardize the continued existence of national 
banks. This threat was ended by the Mc- 
Fadden Act of 1927 and the Banking Act of 
1933, which permitted national bank branch- 
ing in accordance with the branch banking 
rules established by the various states. 

The Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished in 1913 in an effort to provide a more 
flexible money supply, adapted to the needs 
of a growing economy. The national banks, 
in spite of their advantages, did not have 
adequate facilities for providing either a 
growing or an elastic supply of money and 
bank credit. This system was revised some- 
what in 1933 and 1935, and about the same 
time Federal Deposit Insurance was under- 
taken to safeguard the country’s money from 
the risks and disasters that developed in the 
1920’s and came to a climax in the wide- 
spread bank failures of the early 1930's. 

In recent years, much attention has been 
given to the problems of competition and 
concentration among commercial banks and 
to some extent among various deposit-type 
institutions. In the belief that banking was 
exempt from the antitrust laws, at least for 
all practical purposes, the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 was enacted after 18 
years of effort. This Act was intended to 
reduce the threat of undue concentration 
posed by large bank holding companies, some- 
times crossing state lines. I am proud to 
have handled this bill in the Senate in 1955 
and 1956, and I am proud to have handled 
the 1966 amendment which eliminated two 
major loopholes, made a number of admin- 
istrative improvements in the law, and co- 
ordinated activities under the act with the 
antitrust laws. 

I am also proud to have handled the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960, which for the first time 
gave clear authority to the Federal bank 
regulatory authorities to approve or deny 
bank mergers, on the basis of both competi- 
tive and banking factors. 

When the Supreme Court handed down its 
unfortunate and erroneous decisions in the 
Philadelphia and Lexington, Kentucky, bank 
merger cases, I sponsored a bill, which be- 
came law early this year after a long and 
arduous legislative course. 

The act wrote new rules, applicable both 
to the banking agencies in decisions under 
the Merger Act and to the courts in cases 
under the antitrust laws, which require the 
agencies and the courts to consider both 
competitive factors and the public interest. 

This new law is now being considered by 
several courts—the recent decision in the 
Crocker-Anglo case is the first to be handed 
down. I trust the final result this time will 
be in accordance with the intentions and 
expectations of the Congress. 

The whole field of banking and monetary 
policy has been under review for more than 
a decade. In 1956 I undertook a broad re- 
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view of the laws applicable to banks and 
other financial institutions, with the help of 
an experienced and imaginative advisory 
committee. 

The Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
which grew out of this study, would have 
codified and brought up to date the entire 
body of law in this field. Although the bill, 
which passed the Senate, did not become law, 
virtually all its provisions have since been 
enacted in other bills. 

In the past year or so banks have been 
faced with serious problems resulting from 
efforts to contain inflationary tendencies by 
monetary policies alone. Increasing de- 
mands, stimulated by the Viet Nam conflict, 
as well as by private credit expansion, have 
resulted in greater use of productive capacity 
and fuller employment, in rapidly increasing 
demands for credit, particularly by industry 
and by Federal and state governments, and 
in strong upward pressures on wholesale and 
retail prices. 

The Federal Reserve Board has done its 
best to prevent these tendencies from re- 
sulting in an inflationary explosion, but 
needed, and should have had, help from the 
Government by a substantial reduction in 
domestic spending. Too late to prevent price 
increases and higher interest rates, will be 
a bill next year to increase personal and 
corporate income taxes. 

What will the future bring? We are a 
growing nation, and obviously banking and 
other financial institutions will grow and 
develop—perhaps not as rapidly as in the 
past decade of unprecedented boom. We 
may expect improvements in mechanical and 
management processes, but no mechanical 
device can take the place of able, trained 
and dedicated leadership. 

Even if we cannot foretell how banking 
will develop, we can make some suggestions 
as to the underlying principles which should 
guide this development within the frame- 
work of our free enterprise society, our dem- 
ocratic way of life, and our desire for growth 
and improvement in living standards. 

The fundamental principle, of course, is 
that banking must continue to serve the 
changing needs of commerce and industry, of 
the government and the public. Banks must 
continue to be nurseries of national wealth 
and must continue to provide our country 
with a flexible money supply. Banking 
must constantly justify its existence by its 
service to the country and the people. 

Banking must be competitive—competi- 
tive in its own field and competitive with 
other financial institutions—if it is to pro- 
vide the best service to its customers. A 
multiplicity of banks, large and small, state 
and national, is an effective, practical guar- 
antee of continued competition in banking. 

Bankers must always recognize that they 
are the custodians of other people’s money. 
Bankers must be responsible in the con- 
duct of their own banks, and they must 
take responsibility for the conduct of other 
bankers and the entire industry. 

Bankers should also undertake their share 
of responsibility, as bankers and as citizens, 
for good state and Federal banking laws and 
regulation and for sound fiscal and monetary 
policies. 

On a broader scale bankers should, as 
bankers and as citizens, undertake their 
share of responsibility for management and 
labor, for politics and government, and for 
our free enterprise economy, and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Bankers should be among the first to rec- 
ognize the importance of the principles noted 
by Mr. Speaker King—the supremacy of law, 
the separation of law from politics, the 
equality of all citizens before the law, and 
above all respect for the individual—and 
they should be strong leaders in every ef- 
fort to preserve and promote these indis- 
pensable aspects of our way of life. 

While my official connection with your 
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operations will end on January 2nd, I am 
not going to say good-bye, but only until we 
meet again, because I shall always take an 
interest in everything that affects you. 

Thank you. 

{The audience arose and applauded.] 

President HINKLE. It is always a pleasure 
to have Senator Robertson on our program 
and this year is no exception. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 
TRUST CO. 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, in this pe- 
riod of strain and change on the national 
scene, I am proud to salute an institution 
that has withstood the toughest tests of 
100 years of service—the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co. of Providence. 

Mr. President, the Providence Sunday 
Journal Business Weekly, February 12, 
1967, has described the many accomp- 
lishments of this fine bank which ranks 
111th among the 300 largest banks in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp as noteworthy for our fellow 
Americans, all of whom are affected by 
the activities of institutions like the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hosprra Trust Co. Marks 100TH YEAR OF 
GROWTH, SERVICE TO RHODE ISLAND 


(By Joseph L. Goodrich) 


If, as some say, the first hundred are the 
hardest, then Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co. should have some pretty smooth sailing 
in the years ahead. 

This year is Hospital Trust's one hun- 
dredth. In retrospect, the bank grew sub- 
stantially despite four national financial 
panics, the great depression of the 1930's, 
three major wars and two big hurricanes. 

The bank, whose 100 years makes it New 
England’s oldest trust company, is now the 
second largest commercial bank in Rhode 
Island and ranks 111th among the 300 largest 
banks in the United States. 

Hospital Trust was chartered on May 29, 
1867 by the General Assembly and although 
it did not open its doors for business until 
sometime in January, 1868, its corporate or- 
ganization was established in 1867. 

Its initial capitalization was $500,000. In 
spite of the rough going caused by the con- 
vulsions of the national economy, the bank 
was able to grow soundly and significantly. 
Today the bank has eight million dollars in 
$10 par value capital stock outstanding. Its 
capital accounts, which include capital stock, 
surplus, undivided profits and reserves, ex- 
ceed 44.7 million dollars. . 

In this 100th year, growth is continuing. 
On Feb. 3 the bank's total assets went over 
the half-billion mark for the first time in 
its history. On that date the total was 
$505,217,000 or 19.1 million more than the 
total at the end of last year. 

While the 505.2 million is only a one-day 
internal figure which would be subject to 
some adjustment for reporting purposes, 
nevertheless, it was accomplished without 
Federal Reserve Bank borrowing and Hospital 
Trust executives regard it as a significant 
milestone in the bank’s growth. 

Hospital Trust’s 100th anniversary observ- 
ance will be launched officially by Clarence 
H. Gifford Jr., president, at the bank's annual 
stockholders’ meeting Thursday. 

On that same day and for four weeks 
thereafter, the bank will place on display in 
its main banking hall an 1867 carriage bor- 
rowed from the Rhode Island Historical 
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Society, and will display in its trust depart- 
ment, a large model of the steamboat 
Bristol, borrowed from the Newport Histori- 
cal Society. 

Next Sunday, the bank will sponsor a 
special anniversary supplement in the Prov- 
idence Sunday Journal to focus public at- 
tention on the celebration. 

These are the first in a series of 100th 
anniversary events which will be sponsored 
by the bank. One of the highlights will be 
the publication late in May of a hard-cover 
book entitled “The First Hundred Years” 
written for the bank by Florence Parker Sim- 
ister, a writer and researcher who has gained 
considerable renown for her “Streets of the 
City" serles presented for many years over 
Radio Station WEAN, one of the Providence 
Journal stations. 

The book, which will include many il- 
lustrations, including a reproduction on the 
jacket of a painting by Maxwell Mays show- 
ing the bank’s main office in 1912, traces the 
development of Hospital Trust from 1867 to 
the present. 

Theme for the year-long observance is “It’s 
been a colorful century.. and tomorrow's 
is even brighter." But it also was a century 
of challenges and pitfalls, some of which 
were peculiar to a young, somewhat imma- 
ture America and may never occur again. 

The original purpose of organizing Hospital 
Trust was to provide a source of income for 
the Rhode Island Hospital, hence explaining 
the bank's name. Originally, the bank was 
to pay the hospital one-third of any net 
income above a six per cent return. Subse- 
quently, the hospital agreed to modify this in 
exchange for 100 shares of stock. Today, the 
hospital continues to be a major stockholder. 

Mrs. Simisters’ book follows the develop- 
ment of the bank from its start in rooms on 
the second floor of the then Mechanics Bank 
Building at 87 South Main St. She took a 
look behind the scenes and found that the 
bank has been a rock of stability in this 
state in times of national economic turmoil. 

Most banks today are pretty smug about 
what they regard as their modern approach 
to customer relations. They pride them- 
selves at being more considerate of the pub- 
lic than were their 19th century predecessors. 
A year or so ago, Hospital Trust, for example, 
had a promotion campaign stressing “Blue 
Ribbon” treatment of customers, using the 
bei “You're First With Us at Hospital 

t.“ 


EMPHASIS ON GOOD MANNERS AN OLD TRADITION 
AT BANK 


In Mrs. Simister's book, this blue ribbon 
treatment of customers is disclosed as sort 
of old hat for Hospital Trust. It was doing 
this 85 years ago. 

In 1882, Robert H. I. Goddard, the second 
generation of Goddards to serve on the 
bank’s board of directors, laid down the prin- 
ciples for the blue ribbon treatment during 
the few months he was serving as temporary 
president of the institution. 

In a directive written for employes that 
year, he reminded that “it is the little acts 
of kindness and courtesy which give to an 
institution of this kind character and popu- 
larity in the community... .” 

Stressing that “knowledge of good manners 
is as important in a bank office as a knowl- 
edge of accounts, especially for those coming 
in contact with the public,” Mr. Goddard 
wrote that “a foolish question or remark 
from a customer will not be considered as 
an excuse for the slightest rudeness of 
manners.” 

He directed that a clerk is bound all the 
more to assist or give information “in a 
courteous and kindly spirit” when a cus- 
tomer or “any person visiting the banking 
rooms” shows a lack of knowledge of business 
methods. 

Modern bankers have regarded themselves 
as the discoverers of this customer relations 
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approach. Mrs. Simister’s book shows that 
they were almost a century late. 

Hospital Trust was only six years old when 
it weathered its first national financial 
panic. That was In 1873 when a “monetary 
convulsion” swept the country, causing runs 
on banks in major cities and bringing about 
the collapse of the A & W Sprague Manu- 
facturing Co. empire in Rhode Island. At 
least 15 banks in the state failed, suspended 
operations or reorganized as the result of 
the failure of the giant Sprague family 
textile operation. 

Representatives of the Hospital Trust 
played an active role in efforts to salvage 
the wreckage. The whole state was shaken 
by the experience, and directors of Hospital 
Trust took steps to strengthen the bank 
against any similar eventualities in the 
future. 

In May, 1884, another financial convulsion 
swept the country, and again Hospital Trust 
weathered the storm, The bank continued 
to grow and in 1891, the bank moved into a 
building at 15 Westminster St. which in 1918 
would be replaced by the first section of the 
present Hospital Trust Building. 

The bank came through the financial panic 
of 1893 and weathered the one in 1907 while 
10 other banks in the state were forced to 
liquidate, 

In 1929, the stock market crash heralded 
the beginning of the worst financial storm. 
By November, 1930, there were 62 bank clos- 
ings in the nation and it became evident the 
economy was sinking into a deep depression, 
By 1932 there were 3,500 bank failures. Then 
in March, 1933, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt declared a bank holiday. During it, 
Rhode Island banks issued script to keep 
business going. When the banks in the state 
were permitted to reopen, they found that 
public confidence had not been shaken. 

Hospital Trust has operated through three 
major wars—the Spanish-American, World 
War I and World War II—and has been in 
the middle of two hurricanes. The first, 
coming in 1938, had sent a tidal flood into 
its basement vaults, causing extensive dam- 
age to bank records and securities and the 
contents of safe deposit boxes. Learning 
from the first one, Hospital Trust adopted 
protective measures and came through Hur- 
ricane Carol in 1954 with minimum damage. 

The bank owes its ability not just to sur- 
vive but to grow in the face of adversity to 
the sound banking practices of its leaders, 
starting with William Binney, a Providence 
lawyer and first president of Hospital Trust, 
who is regarded as the organizer of the bank, 
and continuing with presidents like Alex- 
ander Farnum, Herbert J. Wells, who retired 
in 1919 after service as president for 35 years, 
and Thomas H. West Jr., who departmental- 
ized the various banking functions. 

In celebrating its first hundred years this 
year, Hospital Trust will be paying tribute to 
that early leadership in focusing on the 
present day successes of the institution. 

Other events planned include the 100th 
Anniversary Dinner for Hospital Trust di- 
rectors, officers, board of managers and mem- 
bers and wives at Agawam Hunt May 12. A 
businessmen’s forum is planned for later 
this year. 

At the end of this month, the bank will 
publish a 38-page booklet entitled “Capitol 
Hill” which will contain a rundown on state 
legislators, the state’s governors, state offices 
and the Rhode Island congressional dele- 
gation. 

The bank already has introduced its new 
corporate symbol consisting of a modernistic 
combination of the letters “H” and “T.” 


The symbol appears on the front cover of 
the 1966 annual report. This symbol will 
appear on tie clips and pins to be worn by 
members of the 892 members of the Hospital 
Trust staff during the year. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ASSURANCES 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, yester- 
day I received a letter from Under Secre- 
tary of State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
giving me certain assurances with re- 
spect to the proposed Consular Treaty. 

For the present I shall restrict my ob- 
servations on this letter to the statement 
that this letter is an improvement on the 
February 17, 1967, letter of Assistant 
Secretary Douglas MacArthur IT to me 
on this subject. 

Because of the interest in this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
of Secretary Katzenbach be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1967. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I am writing in re- 
sponse to some of the questions you raised 
with respect to the proposed Consular 
Treaty with the U.S.S.R. 

As you know, the treaty itself does not 
provide for the opening of new consulates 
but merely states the rights and conditions 
under which consular officials operate in the 
two countries. One set of provisions pro- 
vides that the consulate officials acquire the 
same immunity from legal processes cus- 
tomarily associated with embassies and 
diplomatic representatives. Another set of 
provisions deals with the rights of consular 
Officials to have immediate notification and 
access to citizens who are accused of wrong- 
doing by the authorities of the other state. 
These provisions are of particular interest 
and importance to the United States, and 
they would come into effect immediately 
upon signing of the treaty and irrespective 
to the opening of any consulates. 

Under these provisions, U.S. officials per- 
forming consular services (including those 
performing such services now in the em- 
bassy in Moscow) would be entitled to im- 
mediate notification and continuing access 
to American citizens in difficulty with Rus- 
sian authorities. We now have no such 
rights and under Russian law a person can 
be held for months without the right to 
notify his embassy, without charges being 
placed against him and without the right 
to counsel, Under the proposed treaty, the 
Russians would have to notify us within 48 
hours of an arrest and we would have con- 
tinuing access after a perlod not to exceed 
two to four days. 

There are two interesting ironies in this 
situation. The first is that under the terms 
of the treaty, the Russians would be giving 
to American citizens rights far in excess of 
those provided under their own law to their 
own citizens, The second is that the Soviet 
Union acquires no rights under these pro- 
visions in the U.S. which they do not already 
enjoy and which we could not, even if we 
desired to do so, withdraw. Under our Con- 
stitution, a person traveling in this country 
is entitled to all the rights provided for in 
the treaty. So in this respect we are gain- 
ing important rights in the U.S.S.R. which 
we don’t presently have, and they are get- 
ting no fundamental rights in the U.S. which 
they do not presently enjoy as a matter of 
Constitutional law. 

I believe the rights gained for the U.S. are 
significant. About 18 thousand Americans 
annually visit the U.S.S.R.. Only about one 
thousand Russians visit the U.S.A. While a 
relatively few numbers get into difficulty 
with Soviet authorities, it is a matter of 
great importance for those who do that they 
have assurances of protection by their goy- 
ernment. 
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With respect to the actual opening of the 
consulates, there has been no agreement 
with the Soviet Government, in the nego- 
tlations on the Consular Convention or 
separately, for the opening of any consulates 
in either country. We have no present plans 
for taking such action. If and when in the 
future the Department of State should con- 
sider proceeding toward the opening of a con- 
sulate, I can assure you that we would con- 
sult fully with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and other interested Senators before 
reaching any decision. The views of the 
Committee and of the Leadership on both 
sides of the aisle would be among the impor- 
tant considerations we would take into ac- 
count in making a final determination, 

I wish also to give further assurance that, 
in the event of our proposing to agree to the 
establishment of a Soviet consulate in this 
country, we would discuss the question with 
the municipal authorities of any American 
city under consideration as the site, since the 
views of the municipality would, of course, 
be important in reaching any final deter- 
mination. As the Secretary stated in his 
testimony on the Consular Convention before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, we would 
not wish to proceed with the opening of a 
consulate against the will of the responsible 
local authorities. 

In the event a Soviet consulate were estab- 
lished in this country, we would insist that 
the number of Soviet consular personnel 
enjoying immunities under the Convention 
be limited, and in no case would it exceed 
the number of Americans to receive identical 
immunities in the consulate we would open 
in the Soviet Union, 

We are firmly convinced that this Con- 
vention is essential to obtain those rights 
we need to protect Americans traveling in 
the Soviet Union. We are also convinced it 
is in our national interest. I hope you will 
find it possible, in the light of these assur- 
ances, to give the Convention your support, 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY 
McNAMARA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we in this 
body are quite aware of the truly signifi- 
cant service which has been rendered 
this Nation by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara. His achievements in the 
high office he holds are great, as were 
his achievements before entering the 
service of his Government. Yet, to many 
he remains a puzzle, as reporter 
Joseph Alsop says in his column, 
Matter of Fact,“ Which I have taken 
from the Washington Post. But, far 
from being a human computer,” as he 
is often reported to be, our Secretary 
of Defense is, in Alsop’s words, exceed- 
ingly humane, generous, and kindly.” 
But he is efficient, too. He has done his 
job efficiently, applying technology as 
never before to the maintenance of our 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. President, Joseph Alsop’s column 
on Robert McNamara, “The New Har- 
palus,” is a good portrait of a good man 
who is doing a good job. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New HARPALUS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Leaving for the Far East, for yet another 

on-the-spot look at the war, this reporter 
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finds himself obsessed with the puzzle of 
Robert S. McNamara. 

Here, to begin with, is an innovator of 
historic dimensions, quite on a par with 
Alexander the Great’s hunchbacked cousin, 
Harpalus, who literally invented the profes- 
sion of Defense Minister (at any rate in the 
West, for they had defense ministers in China 
long before). Yet almost no one understands 
the real nature of McNamara’s innovations. 

They chiefly have to do with what may 
be described as the problem of Nelson’s “Vic- 
tory” versus the “Poseidon” missiles. The 
keel of “Victory” was laid in Great Chatham's 
wars and the ship cost a mere 70,000 pounds; 
yet “Victory” was still fit to serve as Nelson’s 
flagship and to lead the British line at 
Trafalgar. 

In contrast, America’s Polaris“ submarine 
fleet was completed hardly more than a 
couple of years ago, at cost of many bil- 
lions of dollars. Yet these submarines must 
now be modified, at a cost of still further 
billions, to receive the new “Poseidon” mis- 
siles. 

In other words, technological development 
has now accelerated to an almost frightening 
degree; and this acceleration in turn con- 
tinuously demands new defense choices of 
life-and-death importance and truly stagger- 
ing cost. 

From the time of Harpalus until the time 
of McNamara, however, there had been hard- 
ly any change in the old way of making de- 
fense choices. 

The old way was for the services’ senior 
officers to make defense choices by hunch, 
by rule of thumb, and in the light of their 
own past experience. This was all very well 
until technology accelerated too greatly. But 
it was by no means well, when cavalry gen- 
erals began to have to make choices about 
airplanes, or when big-bomber generals had 
to make choices about missiles. 

Worse still, inter-service rivalries, ingrained 
bad habits and the sheer vastness of the De- 
fense Establishment made the problem I 
have been trying to define the biggest, most 
tangled administrative problem in the his- 
tory of the U.S. Government. 

Almost miraculously, McNamara cut 
straight through the tangle, with an ex- 
ceedingly simple though radical solution. 

Briefly, he substituted statistical com- 
pilation and logical analysis for hunch, 
rule-of-thumb and the dictates of by-now- 
always-obsolete experience. 

This was a wholly new way of making de- 
fense choices, never before attempted. At 
first it caused great pain and outrage, but it 
is the heart and essence of the McNamara 
reforms at the Pentagon. 

History suggests that very great military 
innovations, such as the McNamara reforms, 
tend in the end to have very great social- 
political consequences. Certainly the inno- 
vations of Harpalus had such consequences, 
and so have many others in the past. About 
this matter, however, one must rather ap- 
prehensively wait and see, except in one 
respect. 

In brief, the McNamara reforms produced 
completely ready, completely trained armed 
forces—the first such forces the United 
States has ever had in peacetime. For good 
or ill, this in turn produced the Vietnamese 
war. For we should have been most un- 
likely to enter the war, if the armed forces 
had not been completely ready. And if we 
had entered the war with unready forces, as 
in Korea in 1950, the result would have been 
catastrophic. 

Such, then, is the right way to measure 
Robert MeNamara's achievement. In the 
light of history, it may appear still greater 
than it does today for the reasons above- 
noted. Meanwhile, however, McNamara re- 
mains a puzzle, because this strange man is 
not what he seems. 

Far from being a human computer, as so 
often reported, he is exceedingly humane, 
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generous and kindly—unless provoked to 
sternness by inefficiency, which he detests. 
Far from being narrow and mechanical, he 
is a man of the widest interests, close, in- 
deed, to being learned. And far from being 
a hawk with blood-stained talons, he has 
been about the strongest single influence on 
the side of keeping the Vietnamese war 
sanely limited, both in methods and in aims. 

The real reason why he is an obsessive 
puzzle at the moment, however, is that he 
is so obviously far less at ease as a War 
Minister, than he used to be as a Defense 
Minister. He does not speak with the same 
clear voice as in the past. He is reluctant 
to claim progress. He is hesitant to hail 
accomplishment. 

Partly, no doubt, this is because it must 
always be difficult for a truly humane man 
to be a successful War Minister. Yet one 
suspects in fact that the real trouble is that 
once you get into a war, statistical compila- 
tion and logical analysis lose much of their 
value, while hunch, rule-of-thumb and past 
experience walk in the other door. Here, 
perhaps, is the true source of McNamara’s 
visible unease, which by no means diminishes 
the immense debt that is owing to him. 


VIETNAM ROADS SAFE FOR 
DRIVING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there are 
many ways to measure our successes in 
Vietnam to date, but in a news analysis 
carried Sunday in the Washington Post, 
Reporter Ward Just provided us with a 
down-to-earth measurement. He was 
supporting the views of Presidential 
Assistant Robert Komer, who returned 
to Washington recently to say the situa- 
tion in Vietnam has improved consid- 
erably in recent months. Just measured 
that improvement in roads—roads once 
too dangerous to travel, but now safe for 
even American civilians. The key Route 
1, the late Bernard Fall's Street With- 
out Joy” should soon be open from Hue 
all the way south to Bongson, he re- 
ported. Those who have been in Viet- 
nam know that this, indeed, will be a 
milestone, when this major highway, 
along with the others already secured, 
is safe for travel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article referred to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1967] 
PROGRESS IN Vr Wan: ROADS BECOME SAFE 
FOR DRIVING 
(By Ward Just) 

Sarcon.—When presidential assistant Rob- 
ert Komer returned to Washington from 
Vietnam recently, his report to the White 
House was that the situation in Vietnam 
has considerably improved in recent months, 

Shortly before leaving at the end of his 
visit here, Komer said he was encouraged 
by the progress being made. 

“While we still face many problems,” he 
said, “they are increasingly the problems of 
success rather than those of averting catas- 
trophe.” 

There have been official expressions of 
optimism in the past, and most of these have 
proved unfounded. Vietnam is a graveyard 
for optimists. But at the moment, Komer's 
views parallel those of most observers here. 

The problem for American Officials in Viet- 
nam has always been one of measurement. 
In a war where territory won is not held, 
how is progress measured? The dead have 
been piling up at an appalling rate for two 
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years, yet nothing seems to change. Where 
is the improvement? Where are the grounds 
for optimism? 

The answer is: roads. 

In the Central Highlands, it is now possi- 
ble to drive from Kontum to Pleiku to 
Banmethout, a distance of about 150 miles 
spanning three provinces. 

From Quinhon, an adventurous driver can 
motor south 200 miles through Phuyen and 
Khanhhoa Provinces to Phanrang, the sea- 
port only 100 or so miles northeast of 
Saigon. The road is rutted, and a vehicle 
is liable to receive an occasional—but very 
occasional—sniper round, but the road is 
open, 

American civilians now drive without fear 
of ambush to Vungtau—the fishing village 
called Cap St. Jacques by the French, and 
resembling 2a down-at-the-heel Cannes. 
Elements of the U.S. 173d Airborne Brigade 
protect the road. 

Haunghia Province to the west of Saigon, 
once one of the most dangerous provinces 
in South Vietnam, is gradually yielding to 
battalion-sized American sweeps. American 
civilians now drive through Haunghia to 
Tayninh and on to the Cambodian border. 

Lt. Gen. Stanley R. (Swede) Larsen, com- 
mander of the I Field Force (corresponding 
to the South Vietnamese II Corps) and Lt, 
Gen. Jonathan Seamen, commander of the 
II Field Force (corresponding to the South 
Vietnamese III Corps) promised Komer 
during his visit that the Saigon-Dalat route 
will soon be open to traffic. 

Last summer, a Vietnamese traveling on 
a local bus from Saigon to Dalat was stopped 
no fewer than five times by Vietcong units 
collecting taxes. 

In the Mekong Delta, knowledgeable 
Americans say it is safe to drive from Saigon 
to Camau, the capital of southernmost 
Anxuyen Province. 

In the northernmost I Corps, Marine com- 
mandant Maj. Gen. Lewis W. Walt says he 
will soon open Route 1—the late Bernard 
Fall's “Street Without Joy”"—from Hue all 
the way south to Bongson in northern 
Binhdinh Province. Route 1 is a highway 
of immense economic importance that spans 
five provinces. 

The opening of roads does not mean the 
winning of the war in Vietnam, but it is 
a beginning. One experienced American 
official, a normally skeptical observer not 
given to optimism, says the situation here 
is now comparable to the early months of 
1963. 

If that judgment sounds depressing, it 
should be remembered that the situation had 
been steadily deteriorating from 1963 until 
recently. To compare today’s situation with 
1963 is to say that matters have greatly 
improved. 


SAN ANTONIO IS CLEANEST TOWN 
IN AMERICA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Clean has had it. The new cleanli- 
ness champion is San Antonio, Tex. 

Last week San Antonio was voted the 
American city with the most outstanding 
cleanup and beautification program in 
the country. This is the second time San 
Antonio has won this prize, having won 
first place in 1955. San Antonio has won 
19 awards in 17 years of competition in 
the contest. 

Congratulations are in order for James 
E, Whiteaker, president of the Beautify 
San Antonio Association, and the other 
officers and directors of the association 
who were in Washington for the con- 
test—Mrs. S. E. Cockrell, O. P. Schna- 
bel, Emil Mori, Ed Davis, Mrs. E. B. Jobe, 
Mrs. Mary Spencer, and Gene Neely. 
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In addition to being clean, San An- 
tonio is a beautiful city with a rich herit- 
age. The city is planning a great cele- 
bration of its 250th anniversary in 1968 
with the HemisFair 1968 Exposition. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Wednesday, February 22, 
San Antonio Express on San Antonio’s 
winning the Cleanest Town Contest be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


San ANTONIO WINS CLEANEST TOWN PRIZE 
OVER 233 COMPETITORS 
(By John L. Moore) 

WasHINGTON.—A smiling band of Texans 
headed for home Tuesday, happy that San 
Antonio has the best clean-up and beauti- 
fication program in the country, and bearing 
the Trigg Trophy to prove it. 

The selection of San Antonio as winner 
of the award, over 232 other contestants, 
came as a complete surprise to the city’s del- 
egation at the National Cleanest Town 
a Conference, which ended Tues- 

ay. 

“We heard rumors that some place in Utah 
had won,” said Mrs. S. E. Cockrell Jr., a San 
Antonio city councilwoman. “Of course, we 
were pleased that our city had won a trophy 
earlier as one of the best entries. But we 
were hoping to win the big one, too, and 
when San Antonio got it we were thrilled.” 

In San Antonio, Chamber of Commerce 
Vice President David Straus praised the local 
association, a division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and said “every citizen of San 
Antonio owes a vote of thanks to the hard- 
working members.” 

“We feel this will let everyone all across 
America know that San Antonio is not a ‘drab 
city’ as some choose to describe it, but a city 
of beauty and charm which takes pride in it- 
self and holds high the standard of cleanli- 
ness,” he added. 

His reference to the phrase “drab city” al- 
luded to a recent comment included in Wil- 
liam Manchester’s book, “Death of a Presi- 
dent.” 

This is the second time San Antonio 
has won the first prize in the beautification 
competition. It won first place in 1955. 
In all, San Antonio has won 19 awards in 
17 years of competition in the national con- 
test. 

Surprised or not, Mrs. Cockrell managed 
to get in a few plugs for San Antonio when 
she accepted the Trigg Award from Orville 
Freeman, secretary of agriculture. She ac- 
cepted for Mayor W. W. McAllister and 
James E. Whiteaker, president of Beautify 
San Antonio Association. Whiteaker was 
present. 

She told the audience that the Hemis- 
Fair city’s beautification efforts had been 
spurred by Mrs. Lyndon B, Johnson’s April 
1 visit to turn on the new aesthetic lighting 
along the San Antonio River Walk. 

Mrs. Cockrell said the First Lady's in- 
terest in natural beauty has been a strong 
incentive to clean-up efforts in cities all over 
the country. 

In her acceptance remarks, Mrs. Cockrell 
also attributed San Antonio’s success to the 
May 9 beautification conference sponsored 
by the City Council as a follow-up to last 
year’s White House conference, the efforts 
of Beautify San Antonio Association, gar- 
den club and neighborhood programs, and 
beautification projects at the five military 
bases in the area. 

Another big factor, she said, is the “total 
citizen effort” in San Antonio to tidy up 
for the thousands of visitors who will be 
attracted to the city in 1968 by HemisFair. 

Mrs. Cockrell was a panelist at the three- 
day conference on the role of government in 
beautification. As a panelist she sat at the 
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head table next to Charles Haar, undersec- 
retary of housing and urban development, 
who recently visited the city. 

This afforded Mrs. Cockrell an opportu- 
nity to get more information about partic- 
ipation in the “model cities” program, in 
which San Antonio is interested. She also 
met Dan Ogden, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and promised 
to send him material about the River Walk 
for possible inclusion in a new book about 
urban beautification. 

The whole conference, she said, “was a 
good opportunity to sell San Antonio, which 
I love.” 

Others taking part were Whiteaker, O. P. 
Schnabel, Emil Mori, Ed Davis, Mrs. E. B. 
Jobe, Mrs. Mary Spencer and Gene Neeley, 
all officers or directors of the association. 


DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, at 
great intervals in the history of men 
there flashes across humanity’s horizon 
a personality and mind unique in the 
gifts it possesses and in a class by itself 
in how it utilizes those gifts. Such a man 
was Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, who has 
been called father of the atom bomb. 

I knew Dr. Oppenheimer when he was 
Director of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in my home State of New 
Mexico, where American nuclear physics 
gained its first maturity, and where he 
supervised that awesome, terrible birth 
that has changed the direction of human 
history. 

He was in many ways a Rennaissance 
man, or, to put it more simply, a master 
of many disciplines. Not satisfied with 
being a giant in his chosen field, he ex- 
tended the reach of his knowledge and 
tendrils of his intellectual curiosity into 
the cultural world, always asking why 
such a thing was so. 

Not a mere creator and masterer of our 
environment was Dr. Oppenheimer. He 
can never be classified with those men 
who destroy in the name of science, and 
then step back to piously proclaim that 
they were not responsible for uses to 
which the fruits of their minds were put. 
He had a deep awareness of the moral 
consequences of human behavior that 
went hand in hand with his curiosity, 
his quest for truth, and his desire to aid 
his fellow man to evolve to a higher plane 
of existence. 

He had a fire within him to impart his 
knowledge to those who sought to learn, 
and became, as a result, that exceptional 
man who was not content to sit in lonely 
laboratory solitude, but rather one who 
sought to attract bright, inquiring minds 
so he could aid them in their search for 
enlightenment. Throughout his career 
he was sought out continually by the most 
brilliant of our youth who wished to not 
only mature as scientists, but as men and 
women of conscience, humanity, and love 
for their fellows. 

The Enrico Fermi prize is quite possibly 
the height of heights to a physicist. This 
he attained, and rightly so. But he 
reached heights as a man that matched 
his successes as a man of science. 

For he dared ask questions that others 
would not ask. He felt in his heart of 
hearts that man is responsible for his 
actions to his fellows and afterward. 
How different he was from those men of 
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the last Great War who laid the priceless 
gifts of their minds upon the altars of 
tyranny without thinking twice of the 
horrors that would be wrought by others 
who seized those fruits with such eager, 
bloodstained hands. 

Mr. President, Dr. Oppenheimer loved 
our country with a passion that is in- 
describable. One had to feel it emanat- 
ing from the man to plumb even a small 
part of the depths of his feeling. When 
his clearance was withdrawn it did not 
mean he had been disloyal. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was incapable of disloyalty to 
this Republic. 

It was this love of country that al- 
lowed him to remain silent after this oc- 
currence. It was because of that feeling 
that he never vocalized his disappoint- 
ment or asked for favor. His silence was 
acceptance of the verdict of his contem- 
poraries on the subject of his entitlement 
to continued clearance. 

His name and honor are unbesmirched, 
and history’s verdict will bear out the 
truth of that statement. May I remind 
each of us here that the future gazes at 
acts of the past with a terrible objec- 
tivity. Many wither under that tranquil 
scrutiny. Robert Oppenheimer will 
thrive under it. 

Mr. President, a man who has the in- 
tellectual honesty to match his pure in- 
tellect is too rare, and when he is gone, 
there is a void in the collective conscience 
of mankind matching the gaping hole 
such a man’s departure leaves upon the 
world of scholarship and research. In 
the case of Dr. Oppenheimer, our loss is 
painfully evident on all scores. 

Rather than repeating customary 
things said when a man of talent and 
character passes from among us, let us 
remain aware of those lessons his life 
and behavior teach all of us. 

For human gifts can be human curses. 
Each creation of man’s mind can devas- 
tate his fellows as well as bless them. 
Man carries within him seeds of his own 
destruction as well as those of his salva- 
tion. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has left us a heritage 
as well as an awesome force. If we do 
not understand the former, we can never 
fully enjoy the blessings of the latter. 
His life is a warning as well as a beacon. 
We are running out of time in which to 
do our homework and learn our lessons. 

He shall be remembered. A man tur- 
bulently brilliant, frighteningly wise, 
amazingly accomplished, not to be soon 
forgotten. 

May he find the surcease in death that 
he searched for so unavailingly in life. 


CENTENNIAL OF U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Office of Education was recently de- 
scribed as “the place where the action 
is,” 

This description, coming as the Office 
marks its centennial anniversary on 
March 4, is a succinct summing up of 
our national drive to assure full educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the land. 

In successive pieces of pioneering and 
reinforcing legislation, the Congress has 
provided our educational system with 
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new and visionary tools for improvement. 
The object has been far more than a 
narrow search for better systems of 
teaching specific subjects. 

President Johnson, in his recent 
budget message and in the 1967 budget 
itself, summed up both the reasons for 
ox new emphasis and its goals when he 
said: 

Our Nation’s greatness depends upon the 
full development of the talents and abilities 
of its citizens... 

Education is an essential investment for 
social and economic progress in our Nation. 


In pursuit of the fullest possible social 
and economic progress, we have passed, 
and the Federal Government has imple- 
mented such recent legislation as the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Vocational Education Act, the Higher 
Education Act, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, and legislation con- 
cerning specific areas of study such as 
the Health Professions Act. 

This list is far from complete. It does, 
however, point out the increasing com- 
mitment of the Nation toward education 
= a means of improving our national 

e. 

This vast commitment has benefited 
from and generated interest by gifted 
educators and public servants all across 
the country. 

We have given the Office of Education 
the key task of directing our program of 
Federal assistance to education. In so 
doing, we have considerably widened the 
responsibility of the Office. 

Its main function of past years, that 
of collecting and disseminating data on 
education, has broadened into a virgor- 
ous and far-reaching program of re- 
search at every level of learning. Ex- 
perimentation in education, sponsored by 
the Federal Government, is one of our 
most promising avenues toward the 
broad social advancement that is the 
ultimate aim of the whole educational 
effort. 

Effective education, we hope, can assist 
us in the eradication of poverty, in the 
advancement of equal opportunity, in 
the wiping away of prejudice, and in the 
total marshaling of our national assets 
for the betterment of our Nation and all 
the individuals in it. 

Most recently, we have turned our at- 
tention to the role education can play 
in helping us meet our growing world 
responsibilities and in understanding the 
thought and actions of other nations. 

The Internationa] Education Act of 
1966 is our newest program in education 
legislation. Several Federal agencies 
are to jointly establish a center for edu- 
cational cooperation to coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities in fields of interna- 
tional education. A system of grants for 
instruction and research in international 
studies and related fields was established 
by the act and awaits funding. 

In all truth, this Nation has demon- 
strated convincingly its stalwart convic- 
tion that our schools, whether they serve 
the toddler or the adult, must be brought 
to the highest level of efficiency and serv- 
ice. 

I wish to add a bit of special emphasis 
here on technical and vocational educa- 
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tion, which the U.S. Office of Education 
is working on so effectively throughout 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I have a special hope 
for this type of education, for as we are 
well aware, most of our young people do 
not continue on to college and university. 
It has been one of the tragedies of our 
time that uncounted thousands of young- 
sters have been trapped in the college 
preparatory courses, without enough ac- 
cess to the technical and vocational edu- 
cation that would have prevented their 
dropping out of school. 

Now we are aware of the needs of these 
youngsters who are already out of school 
or on the verge of dropping out. Now 
we are helping to construct technical and 
vocational education facilities that will 
draw them as well as the underemployed 
and those whose skills have been dated 
by technology into these institutions, 
where they can be converted from drop- 
outs and people on welfare into tax- 
payers and contributors to their commu- 
nities and States. 

Through acts like the Technical and 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, George Barden Act 
and the Economic Development Admin- 
istration we are putting up and helping 
to maintain, equip and staff these facili- 
ties, meeting localities and States a good 
part of the way. 

In my home State of New Mexico, 
these programs promise much for the 
future of people who have had but little 
to look forward to. With any kind of 
good planning and cooperation, we shall 
be able to create a series of these schools, 
each serving students drawn from sev- 
eral school districts. 

The efforts of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation are an integral part of that effort, 
which holds so much for so many. It is 
through the Office of Education that we 
have had so much success. Therefore, 
I wish to pay them my most sincere com- 
pliments on their centennial. 

It is vastly encouraging, therefore, to 
know that the Office of Education is 
where the action is. 

Although the Federal Government re- 
mains a junior partner to the State, lo- 
cal and private agencies that direct and 
administer our system of education, its 
contribution can be immense. 

The amount of money we spend and 
the number of man-hours we devote to 
education on the Federal level, though 
large in quantity, are small in propor- 
tion to the problems they seek to resolve. 
They are small also in terms of the divi- 
dends they can pay if properly used. 

But the “action” represented by 
the Office of Education—constructive 
thought and careful experimentation, as 
well as a continuing receptiveness to new 
ideas and techniques—can have a bene- 
ficial effect that multiplies geometrically 
as its results are disseminated. 

In sum, all this is a tanglible pledge 
of our earnest desire that our Nation’s 
mighty resources shall be bent to con- 
structive ends, the chief of which re- 
mains fulfillment of the individual. 


ANTICRIME LEGISLATION 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I welcome 
this opportunity to cosponsor and en- 
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dorse the President’s proposed program 
against crime and commend him for the 
farsighted crime message which he sent 
to Congress on February 6, 1967. 

There are certain national objectives 
which are vital to every citizen of this 
country, and the elimination of crime 
is one of the foremost among these ob- 
jectives. We cannot sit back and expect 
the existing law enforcement agencies to 
solve the problem without aid from Con- 
gress and from all the citizens of the 
United States. 

At the heart of the program is the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967. 
This legislative proposal recognizes that 
crime is essentially a local problem that 
must be dealt with by local and State 
governments. The magnitude of the 
problem, however, demands that Federal 
assistance on a substantial scale be 
thrown into the fight. 

The proposal will provide an effective 
means of lending Federal support with- 
out infringing on the independence and 
autonomy of the local authorities. 

The additional resources which would 
be available under the bill to both Fed- 
eral and local authorities will facilitate 
better training for law enforcement per- 
sonnel, acquisition of modern equipment 
and facilities, incorporation of innovative 
techniques for apprehension of the law- 
less, and improvements in rehabilitation 
processes and procedures. 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act of 1967 will not solve all of the prob- 
lems. No simple or easy solution is 
available. 

It will, however, firmly commit the 
Federal Government to a role of leader- 
ship and support. Within the framework 
of our established and traditional sepa- 
ration of responsibilities, it will let all 
levels of Government work together to 
fight the common enemy—crime and 
lawlessness. 

I believe this proposal to be a sound, 
imaginative approach which wil: make a 
substantial contribution to the life of 
our society. 

Coupled with the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1967 are several 
other valuable legislative proposals de- 
signed to aid in eliminating crime. 

First, firearms control legislation. All 
citizens of the United States are aware 
of the danger presented by the possession 
of firearms by irresponsible and criminal 
members of our society. We have noth- 
ing to fear from the possession of fire- 
arms by responsible citizens in the pur- 
suit of the legitimate goals of recreation 
or self-protection. 

However, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out in the past, we must prevent indis- 
criminate purchase of weapons and con- 
trol their use, so that our citizens are 
protected from their unlawful and de- 
structive use. 

We must deter crime and acts of 
violence by making more difficult the 
acquisition of dangerous weapons for 
use as instruments of crime. 

The proposed firearms control legisla- 
tion provides for licensing of firearms 
dealers in interstate commerce. It will 
also provide for keeping a record of all 
firearms purchases, to serve as an effec- 
tive law enforcement tool as well as help 
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to prevent weapons from getting into 
irresponsible hands. 

I welcome this legislation and urge its 
adoption. 

Second, legislation on criminal rehabil- 
itation. In order to have a complete pro- 
gram of law enforcement, it is not suf- 
ficient simply to apprehend the crimi- 
nals. Once they are brought before the 
processes of justice, we must have effec- 
tive methods to rehabilitate the of- 
fenders. 

We are all aware of the appallingly 
high rate of recidivism. The 89th Con- 
gress enacted legislation designed to im- 
prove rehabilitation. The instant pro- 
posal will create a U.S. correctional 
service which combines in a single agency 
the responsibility for supervision of con- 
victed persons while in prison, on proba- 
tion or parole, or in halfway houses. 

These rehabilitation programs are 
presently very fragmented, being han- 
dled by a multiplicity of Government 
agencies. Under the proposed law, the 
new service will be able to unify all as- 
pects of rehabilitation efforts and to de- 
velop a complete, overall program. This 
undoubtedly will make vastly more ef- 
ficient and effective the rehabilitation 
process. 

Third, legislation to establish a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center. This center would 
study the problems of judicial adminis- 
tration and find means of eliminating the 
backlog of cases which crowd many of 
our court calendars. Our Nation’s courts 
always have been institutions of which 
we can be proud, and this proposal is ad- 
mirably designed to insure that our courts 
continue to meet the challenge of our 
society. 

Fourth, wiretapping and eavesdropping 
legislation. It seems to me to be both 
fitting and proper that the President 
should include in his package of anti- 
crime bills the use of wiretapping and 
eavesdropping. 

I strongly believe, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out before, that the right to pri- 
vacy guaranteed all Americans under the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution 
should be unequivocally and firmly se- 
cured to all. 

The dignity of each individual, and in 
fact our whole way of life, demand that 
our citizens be guaranteed freedom from 
all forms of eavesdropping. 

The proposed Right of Privacy Act of 
1967 would prohibit all wiretapping pub- 
lic and private, except when the security 
of the Nation itself is at stake. 

Even within this very narrow area in 
which electronic surveillance might be 
allowed, the bill prohibits the use of any 
information obtained by wiretapping or 
eavesdropping as evidence in judicial or 
administrative proceedings. 

Another section of the bill would pro- 
hibit the manufacture, shipment, or ad- 
vertisement of electronic surveillance 
devices, in order to cut off their supply 
to wiretappers and eavesdroppers. 

While I am in basic accord with all 
provisions of this bill, it is my hope that, 
when the bill is taken up by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, language will be in- 
cluded to provide for the strictest possi- 
ble control and supervision by the 
Federal courts of any electronic sur- 
veillance which might be allowed in the 
national interest, 
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In each of the four aspects I have 
mentioned, the administration’s anti- 
crime program is one of great scope and 
promise, designed to help fight crime on 
all fronts. I, for one, will wholeheart- 
edly support the program and urge all 
fellow Members of Congress to join in 
this support. Our citizens must be freed 
from the menace of crime and our so- 
ciety made safe for the pursuit of hap- 
piness by all of our citizens. 


THE OTHER WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, we are 
engaged in two wars in Vietnam. One 
war is being fought in the headlines 
with bombs and bullets and guns and 
men. But there is another war in 
Vietnam—the quiet war which may be 
as important, even more important than 
the fighting war. That is the war 
against fear, disease, degrading poverty, 
disorganization and anarchy, against 
hopelessness. 

The American people ought to know 
that in spite of the most adverse and 
dangerous conditions, encouraging prog- 
ress is being made in winning that other 
war in Vietnam. 

I base my statement on the recent 
comments of Mr. David Lilienthal, a 
respected American figure, and Mr. Rob- 
ert Komer, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, who have just returned from an 
on-the-spot inspection of our efforts in 
Vietnam. These gentlemen clearly in- 
dicated that there is a new and encour- 
aging atmosphere in Vietnam today. A 
cross section of the people now believe 
that there is a future for their country— 
a future after the military conflict is 
over. That hope for the future is, in 
my opinion, a direct result of the success 
of U.S. efforts in fighting the other war. 

Some dramatic statistics indicate the 
new turn of events. In 1963 the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam began an amnesty 
program for Vietcong members who 
chose voluntarily to leave their jungle 
hiding places for rehabilitation and re- 
turn to normal Vietnamese life. In 
1965, there were 11,000 returnees. In 
1966 that figure almost doubled to more 
than 20,000. In 1967 that figure is ex- 
pected to double again. 

These are known figures. There are 
more Vietcong who just desert and re- 
turn to their villages. In 1966 alone, 
some 684,000 refugees moved from in- 
secure areas to relatively secure areas. 
Another three-fourths of a million refu- 
gees simply migrated to the cities seeking 
better opportunity. 

These facts are dramatic. They indi- 
cate a growing disillusionment with 
Communist promises and Vietcong ter- 
rorism, They indicate a feeling by the 
enemy that a stable Vietnam Govern- 
ment is here to stay. They indicate the 
growing success of civilian economic, 
education, health, political, and security 
assistance programs which the American 
people support. 

In March or April a new constitution 
for Vietnam will be completed. Local 
elections are soon scheduled to start. 
Runaway inflation has been halted. 
The critical rice shortage is being over- 
come. Roads, the lifeline of the coun- 
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try, once closed, have been opened and 
secured for the movement of goods and 
people. Imports under the food for 
freedom program more than doubled 
from 1966 to 1967. 

The United States and other countries 
have helped expand Vietnam’s industrial 
base with some 800 new industrial plants 
reported in 1966 employing 75,000 people. 
Vietnam is beginning to meet its own in- 
ternal needs for certain domestic prod- 
ucts. Local public administration has 
been improved. Thousands of refugees 
have been given short-term vocational 
training programs. New schools and 
hospitals have been built. Private U.S. 
firms have invested some $5 million in 
joint business enterprises. Medical and 
nursing training has been provided for 
Vietnamese doctors and nurses. 

But beyond all these facts, there is a 
change in Vietnam, something intangible, 
something in the hearts and the minds 
of many Vietnamese. It is the feeling 
that today there is a future for the Re- 
public of Vietnam. There is a future for 
its children. There is hope of emerging 
from feudal poverty and ignorance. And 
there is the belief that present military 
problems will be overcome. 

Call it emerging democracy. Call it a 
freer and more secure atmosphere. Call 
it what you will. The war of the Viet- 
namese—for his own future, his own in- 
dependence, his own higher standard of 
living, his own human dignity—is being 
won. And when it is won, finally, mili- 
tary victory will be a part of it. Fora 
people determined to stand by itself will 
never be beaten by guns or bombs or 
bullets. 

I believe history will record these 
years as the proudest in American life. 
We have given not only our soldiers to 
defend Vietnam, but our brains, our food, 
our tools, and the expertise of Americans 
from all walks of life to see to it that 
Vietnam succeeds. I believe that Presi- 
dent Johnson deserves the fullest credit 
and public support for his efforts in the 
other war in Vietnam. I believe that 
long after every American soldier has left 
Vietnamese shores, there will remain 
living monuments to the vision, the com- 
passion, and the greatness of the Ameri- 
can spirit. 


EXTENSION OF THE DRAFT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
President’s message on selective service, 
while far-reaching, has at its heart one 
basic conclusion—this Nation must con- 
tinue a Selective Service System. This 
conclusion is correct. 

Without selective service, what assur- 
ance would we have of meeting sudden 
national security commitments? No 
Member of this body need be reminded 
of Korea in 1950, Berlin in 1961, or Viet- 
nam in 1965. 

Without the draft, the services would 
lose a large proportion of the better edu- 
cated entrants into service. We badly 
need such men in our modern mechan- 
ized forces. The Defense Department 
says that 58 percent of recent enlistees 
with post-high-school education volun- 
teered because of the draft. 

Some simple statistics summarize the 
whole problem. With volunteers alone, 
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our Active Forces would be little more 
than 2 million. Our Active Forces now 
stand at 3.3 million. If the war goes on, 
they could reach 3.5 million by the mid- 
dle of next year. 

While we all look to the day when the 
need for such forces will subside, that 
day appears far distant. Until its com- 
ing, the Nation, I am sure, will share the 
conclusion that a system of selective 
service must continue. 

What is urgently needed now, however, 
is not only the extension of a Selective 
Service System, but one that is as equi- 
table as possible to all potential draftees. 

Many plans have been proposed, and 
all deserve our most thorough study. I 
am especially anxious that any plan to 
eliminate undergraduate deferments be 
studied critically. This was one area in 
which the Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service Laws differed sharply. 

While we agree, I am sure, that the 
draft must be continued, we must be 
aware of the need for public dialog on 
the question of ending deferments and 
other aspects of the proposed changes in 
the Selective Service System. 


WELFARE AND PENSION FUND DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on February 20, 1967, I introduced 
S. 1024 a bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act, which is 
the subject of a thoughtful and well- 
considered editorial published in the 
Wall Street Journal on March 3. I 
commend its message to the Senate. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp 
the editorial entitled “Policing Pension 
Funds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICING PENSION FUNDS 

One sound idea in President Johnson's 
consumer message to Congress, it seems to 
us, is for tighter policing of private pension 
plans. 

The plans have grown so large and so 
important that plainly there should be 
greater concern about them. Little known 
less than three decades ago, they now cover 
26 million employes and have amassed re- 
serves of $90 billion. 

As the President said, The vast majority 
of welfare and pension plans are managed 
wisely by able officials, who follow the 
strictest code of fair dealing.” Abuses exist, 
however; a few in company-run funds, but 
most flagrantly in those administered by 
union officials. 

One union, for example, kept a large part 
of a plan’s funds in a certain bank; in 
return, the union’s officers got personal loans 
on favorable terms. In other instances 
union officials or their friends have borrowed 
directly from the pension fund to finance 
questionable ventures. 

As things stand now, the beneficiaries— 
the employes—have sharply limited protec- 
tion against pension trustees who maltreat 
their trust. A number of funds are handled 
by banks or insurance companies, which are 
closely and generally effectively supervised 
by state or Federal agencies or both. But 
many plans have no such protection. 

Since the Federal Government in effect 
partly subsidizes the pension programs with 
special tax concessions, it has an obligation 
to see that these privileges are not misused, 
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even though it often misuses its own regu- 
latory functions. Under existing law, at 
any rate, pension trustees merely report the 
classes of their investments, not the specific 
uses of the funds. In many states employes 
have little if any legal recourse if funds are 
mismanaged. 

In the circumstances, President Johnson’s 
chief recommendations seem unobjection- 
able. Certainly it’s difficult to think of any 
reason why pension plans should not be re- 
quired to file complete annual reports on 
their investment operations; mutual funds 
long have done so, with no noticeable detri- 
ment to their growth. 

Moreover, it appears reasonable to stipulate 
that pension funds should be audited once 
a year by independent public accountants. 
This procedure, followed routinely by most 
business firms of any size, would not be an 
excessive burden for funds that play so large 
a role in the future security of so many 
Americans. 

In principle, at least, there also is little 
reason to quarrel with giving the Govern- 
ment—failing a practical alternative—ade- 
quate authority to look into suspected abuses 
of pension funds. If this power is properly 
circumscribed and reasonably used, there 
should be no cause to object to it in practice. 

Wisely, we think, Mr. Johnson bypassed 
some other proposals that have been made 
for regulation of the pension funds. Thus 
more knowledge is needed before all pensions 
can be made “portable,” allowing workers to 
take their pension rights with them when 
they change jobs. For one thing, it could 
work quite a hardship on relatively new funds 
which have accumulated only small reserves. 

A good deal more study will be needed, 
too, before any sort of reinsurance setup can 
be established, protecting employes should 
their company go out of business. So far no 
one has advanced any very clear ideas as to 
how such a system would work, if it could 
be made to work at all. 

As a starter, it seems sensible to insure, in 
so far as possible, that the funds are ably 
and honestly handled. Private plans are be- 
coming an increasingly important adjunct to 
Social Security. And it’s conceivable that 
healthy growth of pension funds could even 
help head off limitless expansion, and even- 
tual wrecking, of the Social Security System 
itself. 

Perhaps the Federal Government isn’t an 
ideal choice as pension protector. Self-regu- 
lation is more appealing, and for most it’s 
working. But it isn’t for the notorious ex- 
ceptions, and it is becoming clear that some 
authority should take on the job. 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in an edi- 
torial published on February 28, the 
Baltimore Sun commented that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proposed gun control 
measure, which I introduced, followed a 
commonsense approach. That is clear- 
ly the case. 

What makes more sense than proper 
procedures designed to keep weapons out 
of the hands of the criminal, the unbal- 
anced? Thousands of persons are slain 
by firearms in this country each year, 
and thousands more are wounded. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
thoughtful editorial entitled “Firearms 
Control” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIREARMS CONTROL 

Advocates of gun-control legislation, 
though perhaps more numerous than those 
who oppose such legislation, have lacked the 
means to make themselves heard. Now it 
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may be possible to remedy this defect. A 
group of leading citizens, including J. Mil- 
lard Tawes, Maryland’s former governor, have 
founded an organization in Washington to 
be known as the National Council for a Re- 
sponsible Firearms Policy. 

The Johnson Administration's bill to re- 
strict mail-order and over-the-counter sales 
of firearms, similar to the measure defeated 
last year, offers a common-sense approach to 
gun control. It would create effective regu- 
lations while doing little, if anything, to deny 
sportsmen the right “to keep and bear arms” 
for hunting p Maryland and some 
other states have laws to regulate over-the- 
counter sales of guns, but until the Federal 
Government acts the nation will have no 
regulatory policy worth the name. 


MESSAGE OF LT. GEN. F. T. UNGER, 
US. HIGH COMMISSIONER, AT 
OPENING OF 33D SESSION OF 
RYUKYU ISLANDS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1967, at the opening of the 33d 
session of the Legislature of the Ryukyu 
Islands Government, Lt. Gen. F. T. Un- 
ger, the new U.S. High Commissioner, 
delivered a message emphasizing har- 
mony in the Ryukyu Islands. He said 
the United States has two objectives— 
advancing the general welfare of the 
people of Okinawa and maintaining an 
effective military base—leading toward 
ultimate reunification with Japan. 

High Commissioner Unger is successor 
to Lt. Gen. Albert Watson, who returned 
to the United States last August after 
accomplishing an enviable record of eco- 
nomic and social development, and after 
building a stronger friendship bridge be- 
tween the American administration and 
the people of the islands. 

I am sure that Okinawa is in equally 
good hands under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Unger. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his message be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER F, T. UNGER 
TO THE LEGISLATURE, GOVERNMENT OF THE 
RYUKYU ISLANDS, 33D SESSION 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the Legisla- 

ture, thank you for inviting me to address 

this opening session of the 33d Legislature. 

It is a pleasure to be here to speak to you, 

and through you to the people of the Ryukyu 

Islands. 

As you know, I have lived among you for 
only a short period of time. This week 
marks the completion of my third month in 
office as the United States High Commis- 
sioner of the Ryukyu Islands. 

I came to Okinawa with the dual objectives 
of advancing the welfare and well-being of 
the people of these islands, and of maintain- 
ing the effectiveness of the American military 
base. In the three months I have been here 
I have learned that the people of these is- 
lands also have two major objectives. The 
first is the improvement of their own wel- 
fare and well-being, and the second is their 
ultimate reunification with Japan. 

It is obvious that you and I share the same 
objective of improving the livelihood of the 
people of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Upon analysis, your objective of ultimate 
reunification with Japan is not incompatible 
with my objective of maintaining an effec- 
tive military base. The President of the 
United States has said that Okinawa will be 
restored to full Japanese sovereignty just as 
soon as the security of the free nations in 
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this part of the world will permit. Until 
that day arrives, and as a prerequisite for 
setting up conditions that will hasten the 
arrival of that day, the United States and 
the free nations of the Far East—Japan, and 
our other friends—must be capable of de- 
terring aggression against their peoples and 
territories. An essential and indispensable 
part of that deterrent capability is the main- 
tenance of an effective military base here in 
the Ryukyus. In this sense, the function of 
the military base is consistent with your 
goal of achieving the reunification of these 
islands with Japan. 

Thus, we are both working for the welfare 
and well-being of the people, and we are 
both looking forward to the earliest possible 
date when circumstances will permit reuni- 
fication with Japan. In this context, you 
and I are striving for the same objectives. 

Our greatest opportunity for progress, 
however, lies in the field of improving the 
livelihood of the people of the Ryukyus, be- 
cause reunification with Japan depends 
largely upon factors beyond your control and 
mine. Any change in the present govern- 
mental arrangement is a matter for deter- 
mination by the Governments of Japan and 
the United States and, hence, is not a matter 
for those of us here to decide. Within the 
existing framework, however, I pledge you 
the greatest degree of cooperation in work- 
ing towards a goal we here can attain— 
increased authority for the Government of 
the Ryukyu Islands. 

I have promised that I will delegate to 
the Government of the Ryukyu Islands an 
increasing amount of authority as fast as 
you create the necessary laws and means to 
exercise that authority. In keeping with this 
promise, I have already forwarded to the 
Chief Executive a list of 29 items of High 
Commissioner legislation which I shall re- 
scind as soon as you pass enabling legisla- 
tion and establish the requisite machinery 
to handle these functions. 

In the field of economics, I extend my 
sincere congratulations to Chief Executive 
Matsuoka and his administration, to the leg- 
islators who supported his program, and to 
the leaders of the Okinawa business com- 
munity for the tremendous progress achieved 
during the past year. Look about you; evi- 
dence of progress is everywhere, and this 
progress was brought about through mutual 
cooperation and effort. 

In Fiscal Year 1966, which ended last June 
30th, phenomenal progress was made in all 
sectors of the economy. The economic 
growth was unprecedented in Ryukyuan 
history with the Gross National Product re- 
cording $435.5 million, an increase of 18 per- 
cent over the $369.1 million of the previous 
year. This was the largest annual gain ever 
recorded for these islands, National Income 
rose to $401.9 million, a gain of 18.2 percent 
over the previous year, and Per Capita In- 
come increased from $364 to $426, a rise of 
17 percent over Fiscal Year 1965. These 
figures are not just cold statistics; they 
symbolize the efforts and industry of your 
people. The results show what can be 
achieved by Ryukyuan-American coopera- 
tion and dedication to common goals. 

An intelligent and objective analysis of 
this record reveals that the role of the United 
States was a key one. The tremendous fi- 
nancial input of United States expenditures 
and activities in Fiscal Year 1966 was $239.5 
million, which more than counterbalanced 
the external trade deficit caused by imports 
of $267.8 million and R; exports of 
only $79.1 million. The benefits of this tre- 
mendous United States input have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to your enviable position 
of full employment. Externally, these bene- 
fits are obvious to the casual observer, and 
are reflected daily in the great increase in 
the number of privately owned vehicles; 
more households with television sets, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, and air condi- 
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tioners; the quantum jump in personal con- 
sumption expenditures and personal savings. 
All of these are significant indicators of a 
higher standard of living for the people of 
the Ryukyu Islands, 

The Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
is to be congratulated also for the very sig- 
nificant gains made in the social field during 
the past year. The creation of a retirement 
annuity plan and a medical insurance sys- 
tem were major steps forward. In public 
health, the new Okinawa Central Hospital 
was opened—one of the most modern medical 
facilities in the Far East. In education, a 
new commercial institute and a new trade 
and vocational school came into being and 
began the development of new skills and 
techniques for the youth of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, in order to give them a better chance 
of finding gainful employment in the com- 
munity. There were also constant efforts to 
raise the scholastic standards, and to improve 
the welfare of the teachers. Already, using 
accepted barometers of educational progress, 
the Ryukyus are on a par with some of the 
more progressive prefectures of Japan in such 
areas as the modernization of school build- 
ings, the number of classrooms available, and 
the number of pupils per teacher. In fact, 
your vocational training establishments are 
among the most advanced in the Far East. 
In the matter of teachers’ salaries, the start- 
ing pay for elementary and junior high school 
teachers compares most favorably with the 
pay scales in Japan. It is true that Japanese 
teachers enjoy, in some respect, greater fringe 
benefits than their counterparts here. How- 
ever, where gaps do exist, I firmly believe that 
effective and appropriate remedies can be 
found. 

I wish now to add a few words on the mat- 
ter of law and order. Recently crimes in- 
volving both Americans and Ryukyuans have 
increased. We all regret this. I know that 
each of you subscribes to the principle that 
no one is so big that he is above the law, 
and no one is so small that he cannot look 
to the law for protection. To make this 
principle work, I firmly believe that we must 
not only develop a greater respect for the 
law, but we must also detect and deter the 
crime-prone elements in every echelon of our 
society. For my part, I have doubled the 
military police protection in those areas 
where there is the greatest potential for 
lawlessness and disorder. The Executive 
Branch of the Government, for its part, has 
provided additional police to participate in 
the joint walking patrols. For your part, I 
hope that you will support the efforts of 
your Executive Branch and not permit the 
subject of law and order to become enmeshed 
in politics, because this area affects the lives 
and well-being of each of your constituents 
and every inhabitant of these islands, re- 
gardless of nationality or party affiliation. 
Together, we can root out the evil of lawless- 
ness. I am confident that through our mu- 
tual cooperation we can achieve a new level 
of respect for law and order in these islands. 

This leads me to my final point. The con- 
fusing news from Communist China and the 
situation in the Far East in general make 
the United States base in the Ryukyu Islands 
essential to the security of the Ryukyus and 
Japan. Until this picture clarifies, I urge 
you to devote a considerable portion of your 
time and energy in planning for that day 
when the situation in the Far East will al- 
low reunification with Japan. Pending the 
arrival of that day, we can promote the con- 
tinued progress of the people of the Ryukyu 
Islands by working diligently and harmoni- 
ously together. Admittedly, problems will 
arise which will take our combined efforts to 
solve, but I can assure you of the fullest co- 
operation on the part of the United States 
Civil Administration in finding just solu- 
tions. I have confidence in your wisdom 
and ability to shoulder the political responsi- 
bilities entrusted to you, and I am confident 
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that this, the 33d Session of the Legislature, 
Will establish an envlable record of progres- 
sive legislation to promote the welfare and 
well-being of all the people of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Thank you. 


MRS. LIBBY HIRSH, PRESIDENT, 
BALTIMORE COUNCIL FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL VISITORS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one of 
Baltimore’s contributions to the success 
of our foreign policies is Mrs. Matthew 
H. Hirsh, president of the volunteer as- 
sociation, the Baltimore Council for In- 
ternational Visitors, 

Libby. Hirsh and the council are the 
gracious hosts for more than 1,500 for- 
eign visitors to Baltimore each year. 

Her good works include service for 
Federal agencies, including the State De- 
partment, who seek expert assistance in 
pad visits for visitors to our Na- 

on. 

She is a remarkable woman whose re- 
markable career is a demonstration of 
the invaluable services that private citi- 
zens can contribute to their Government. 
She is one of those citizens whom the 
late President held up as an ideal when 
he said: 

Ask not what your country can do for you. 
Ask what you can do for your country. 


Some highlights of Libby Hirsh’s ca- 
reer have been described in an article 
entitled “Feminine Gender,” which was 
published in a recent issue of Baltimore 
Magazine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEMININE GENDER 
(By Anne Hitch) 

She keeps executive office hours 10 to 4, 
but takes a portfolio of work home at night; 
juggles weekly office schedules for a dozen 
women; assumes final responsibility for some 
1,500 visitors to Baltimore each year and 
receives no salary whatsoever. 

She is Mrs. Matthew H. Hirsh (“Call me 
Libby, won't you?“), president of the all- 
volunteer Baltimore Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors (BCIV), one of the busiest 
women in town and certainly one of the 
best informed on the hows and wheres to 
get things done. 

She’s more than well acquainted with the 
specialized services of the major community 
organizations—she’s been on a good number 
of their boards. She can match press con- 
tacts with the best of local public relations 
men and has three scrapbooks of BCIV clip- 
pings to prove it. 

Yet her sole concern is simply to make 
an international visitor’s stay in Baltimore a 
little more pleasant. 

Requests for BCIV help come from govern- 
ment agencies in Washington as well as from 
Maryland-based interests. The State De- 
partment may be programming a tour of the 
country’s major industries by a group of 
young Scandinavian political leaders. The 
schedule for visiting Baltimore’s plants and 
mills is set up, but could the council arrange 
a dinner for the men in local homes one 
evening? Or perhaps a special afternoon at 
the Walters Art Gallery or a trip aboard the 
Port Welcome? 

The requests come in by mail, telephone 
and sometimes urgent telegram to the little 
BOIV office (rent and expenses paid by dona- 
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tions from supporting and individuals and 
organizations) in the Aurora Federal Build- 
ing. A corps of telephoning and letter writ- 
ing volunteers make the arrangements from 
an amazingly detailed cross reference card 
file of business and industrial contacts, and 
the more than 500 host families in the 
greater Baltimore area. 

Every family is categorized according to 
languages spoken, number and ages of chil- 
dren, husband’s field, travel abroad, number 
of visitors that can be accommodated for a 
meal or overnight. Each guest and the date 
of his visit is duly recorded on the back of 
the card. 

The file has expanded appreciably since it 
was first compiled three years ago from the 
lists of families that had registered for in- 
ternational guests through the United Na- 
tions Association of Maryland, the YWCA 
International Center and the Red Cross. 

“These three groups in particular had been 
working on hospitality for international 
visitors,” Mrs. Hirsh begins. “Several of us 
who were on more than one of the boards 
realized that there was not only duplication 
of services, but a whale of a lot yet to be 
done. 

“After a few discussion meetings we de- 
cided to try some kind of coordinating effort. 
And as we started looking for someone among 
us to head this new project, we realized every- 
one was gainfully employed except me. So 
I agreed to take on the job for one year. 

“That was three years ago.“ 

The fledging organization opened its first 
office in the kitchen of her brownstone home 
on Mt. Vernon Place. “We used the Red 
Cross mailing facilities, the ‘Y’ for a return 
address and my home phone number.” 

Scarcely more than a year later the com- 
mittee had grown to council size and had 
earned recognition as an affiliate of COSERV, 
a nationwide network of international visitor 
organizations. 

The kitchen office has been abandoned for 
some time now, of course, and the Hirshs 
have moved into a tenth floor apartment 
overlooking the city at 3900 North Charles. 
But her home telephone number still appears 
on the official welcoming letter sent out to 
every visitor. 

It's only an emergency number now,” she 
relates, “and really there aren’t too many 
emergencies. Once in awhile a visitor may 
call if he’s not able to cash a check or if 
he’s become ill during the night. 

“Generally, though, after a visitor's ar- 
rived, the major problems are over. But if 
he somehow gets lost from the group or 
should he get here a day ahead of time, I’m 
in for a rather lengthly session on the 
phone.” 

Her husband, senior vice president of J. 
Shoeneman, Inc., fully understands the 
phone calls and the meetings and the un- 
predictable home schedules—he's a commit- 
tee veteran, too. This year he is devoting 
his “leisure time” to the education commit- 
tee charged with the administration of 
Friends School. 

“In our Friends Meeting we have no min- 
ister, so we have to do everything by com- 
mittees,” Mrs. Hirsh observes, “Commit- 
tee work becomes part of our lives.” 

Some of her early work was with the Stony 
Run McKim board, and for some time she 
chaired the Ladies McKim Committee. And 
when her daughter was a Girl Scout, Mrs. 
Hirsh served a stint as a troop leader. That 
daughter has married and moved to Cleve- 
land now, leaving Mrs. Hirsh in her self- 
designated “post parental” period, the time 
in their lives that most women reserve for 
volunteer work. 

But Mrs. Hirsh's volunteering dates back 
to her years at Goucher College when she 
managed to spare some time each week to 
help out at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

“The museum was a natural choice,” she 
recalls. “I can't remember a time as a child 
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when I wasn't taking a Saturday course in 
painting or drawing at the Maryland Insti- 
tute. I started the classes while I was in 
elementary school and went right on through 
the high school years at Forest Park.” 

It followed, then, that she major in art 
history for her B.A. at Goucher and go on 
to earn a master’s degree in fine arts from 
Johns Hopkins University. 

And in 1946 she went off the volunteer 
roster at the museum to take a salaried job 
there. 

“Officially I was in the curator service, 
but in actuality I did all kinds of work from 
cataloging to painting signs and mounting 
prints. In those days, you know, the museum 
was very much like BCIV is today—every- 
one doing everything.” 

Since leaving the museum staff in 1952 
Mrs. Hirsh has continued as a volunteer 
there on occasion, and goes to the exhibits 
and special events as often as she possibly 
can. 

“My free evenings are regretably few,” she 
explains, “but Ido try to take in the museum 
and the symphony, too.” 

International visitors is a year-round busi- 
ness. There is no seasonal letdown for either 
the council or its president. 

“We do take one trip each year for just 
a few weeks—but maybe someday I’ll just 
take off on a two year trip around the world 
to return the visits of some of the people 
who have been here.” 

She pauses momentarily, silently calcu- 
lating. 

“Yes,” she resumes brightly, “in two years 
I just might be able to see a goodly share 
of them.” 


THE OUTSTANDING YOUNG MAN 
AWARDS TO FIVE MARYLANDERS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Junior Association of Com- 
merce has presented its annual Out- 
standing Young Man awards to five 
Marylanders who are truly outstanding 
as citizens in service to their community. 
The five are: 

Stephen E. Ambrose, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and author of “A History of West 
Point“; 

Brother Anthony Ipsaro, S. M., super- 
intendent of schools of the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore, with responsibility for the 
education of more than 75,000 young 
people: 

Robert C. McAllister, television pro- 
ducer at Baltimore television station 
WJZ-TV, who is well known for his 
highly popular children’s programs in 
Baltimore and selfless efforts to enter- 
tain children in Baltimore hospitals; 

Paul S. Sarbanes, attorney at Venable, 
Baetjer & Howard, a member of the 
Maryland House of Delegates, and one 
of the State’s most promising young 
political figures; 

George S. Wills, associate director of 
public relations at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and an exceptionally active mem- 
ber of the Commission on the General 
Assembly and the Constitutional Con- 
vention Referendum Commission. 

These five gentlemen represent the 
ideals of citizenship which are the only 
real foundation of our republic and de- 
mocracy. I add my congratulations to 
those which they have already earned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Jay- 
cees’ Outstanding Young Men of the 
Year,” which was published recently in 
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Baltimore Magazine, be printed in the 
Recorp to give a fuller account of these 
citizens’ careers and contributions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE JAYCEES’ OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN OF 
THE YEAR 


Five young men were honored by the Bal- 
timore Junior Association of Commerce last 
month at its annual Outstanding Young 
Man Award Luncheon. The luncheon 
speaker was the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Lawrence Cardinal Shehan. 

The program is held each year to give 
recognition to outstanding young men in 
the community who have made lasting con- 
tributions in business, professional and 
community activities. The five winners this 
year were chosen from a group of 32 nom- 
inees, They were: Stephen E. Ambrose, As- 
sociate Professor of History at Johns Hop- 
kins University; Brother Anthony Ipsaro, 
S.M., Superintendent of Schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore; Robert C. McAllister, 
television producer at WJZ-TV; Paul S. Sar- 
banes, attorney at Venable, Baetjer & How- 
ard and member of the House of Delegates; 
George S. Wills, Associate Director of Public 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Ambrose is considered one of the 
foremost young historians in the country. 
He has a long list of publications to his 
credit, and besides teaching a full schedule 
of classes, he is associate editor of the Eisen- 
hower Papers project at Hopkins. One of 
the most extensive historical projects ever 
undertaken, it will involve studying some 
15,000,000 documents and papers. A favorite 
of his students, he recently made news by 
leading his military history class over a 
Gettysburg battlefield to prove that Pick- 
ett’s famous charge lasted only 20 minutes. 
His most recent book, “A History of West 
Point,” has received wide critical acclaim. 

Brother Ipsaro, who entered the Marianist 
Order in 1949, is currently working on his 
Ph. D. at Catholic University. After serving 
two years as principal of the new Cardinal 
Gibbons High School, he was named assist- 
ant to the superintendent of schools for the 
Baltimore Archdiocese, and last year, at the 
age of 34, was named superintendent. The 
system includes over 61,495 elementary stu- 
dents and 14,000 high school students. 
Among the community activities which he 
has served are the Red Cross, Baltimore 
Safety Council, Baltimore Chapter of the 
Maryland Association for Retarded Children, 
and the Bon Secours Hospital School of 
Nursing. 

Robert McAllister developed an interest in 
magic at an early age and went into broad- 
casting in his native Norfolk, Va., at the age 
of 18. He specialized in children’s programs, 
and in 1964, he came to Baltimore and joined 
the staff of WJZ-TV. His six-times weekly 
program, The Bob McAllister Show,” has be- 
come the highest rated children’s program 
in the Baltimore-Washington area. In addi- 
tion, he frequently entertains at children’s 
hospitals in the area. He has served as hon- 
orary chairman of the Junior Orioles and of 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association's “Car- 
nivals for M.D.” program, which has raised 
$15,000 for research in the past two years. 

The son of Greek immigrants, Mr. Sarbanes 
is a native of Salisbury, Md. He graduated 
from Princeton, where he was a scholarship 
student, with highest honors. As a Rhodes 
Scholar, he studied in England for three 
years, then took his LL.B. degree from Har- 
vard Law School. Besides being a practicing 
attorney, he has served public assignments 
at all levels of government, including the 
federal; he was assistant to Walter W. Heller, 
President Kennedy’s chief economic adviser. 
He is vice president of the City-County Dem- 
ocratic Club, a member of the board of the 
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Citizens Planning and Housing Association 
and Mt. Royal Improvement Association. 

Mr, Wills is a graduate of McDonogh School 
and Penn State, following which he received 
an M.A. from the University of Virginia on 
a Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship. He 
is now working on his Ph. D. at Hopkins in 
political science. He is chairman of the 
Commission on the General Assembly (Wills 
Commission), member of the Constitutional 
Convention Referendum Commission, chair- 
man of the March of Dimes and president of 
the Maryland Young Democrats. In 1963 
and 1964, he served as special agent for the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and is now a 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 


THE HEADSTART PROGRAM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as one 
of the most popular and successful of all 
the war on poverty programs, Project 
Headstart has many boosters and many 
advocates. Those who carry the message 
best are those who know the children 
this program touches, and who listen to 
the earnest adults who share the task of 
opening a new world to poor, deprived 
children. Writing in the Baltimore Sun, 
Albert Sehlstedt, Jr., of the Washington 
bureau of the Sun, recently brought this 
program to life in terms of the people in 
it. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his series of 
three articles on “Breaking the Wall.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Feb. 11, 1967] 
BREAKING THE WALL, I—HeapsTart: A BOLD 
ATTEMPT To SNAP THE POVERTY CYCLE 


(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, February 10.—The Federal 
Government has found a promising approach 
to a labyrinth of social problems that go by 
the name of poverty. 

The approach is Head Start, a national ef- 
fort to prepare poor children for elementary 
school. 

DISCOURAGEMENT 


A suggestion that anyone needs to be pre- 
pared for an education that is by definition 
elementary may seem odd to middle-class 
people, or middle-aged people who vaguely 
remember the first day of school as an un- 
settling experience, but hardly an insur- 
mountable one, 

However, to a child who does not know the 
difference between yellow and blue; who has 
never heard of Peter Rabbit; who has to be 
told that a cloud is a cloud—to such a child, 
the beginning of an elementary education 
can be the beginning of discouraging incom- 
prehension, frustration and, finally, defeat. 

Putting aside altruistic considerations, de- 
feated people are a costly burden to the na- 
tion. Their failures take many forms which 
drain state and local treasuries, too. 

But helping poor children is not a new 
idea, and kindergartens and nursery schools 
are a part of the national life. 


GOES BEYOND 


Head Start, however, goes beyond these 
familiar ideas of assistance and schooling for 
small children, 

Head Start reaches into the family and in- 
vites parents to become involved with helping 
their children. 

“One of Head Start’s primary goals is to 
make parents more aware of what young 
children are like, what they need, and how, 
as parents, they play a decisive role in their 
children’s growth processes,” according to 
an evaluation of the program by the Early 
Childhood Education Council of New York. 
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BREAKTHROUGH 


“If this part of the work with parents is 
successful, the program will achieve a ma- 
jor breakthrough in improving child-rearing 
practices,” it is stated in the evaluation 
written by Mrs. Clara Fox, project director 
of Integrated Pre-School and Parent Oppor- 
tunity Centers in New York. 

“It will affect not only those directly in- 
volved, but parents and children throughout 
the community,” Mrs. Fox wrote. 

“Furthermore, as parents become less anx- 
ious in relationships with their children 
and begin to experience some of the joys of 
parenthood, they become more stable and 
feel less guilty, harassed and oppressed. 

“They become more capable of coping with 
life’s problems.” 


INNOCENT VICTIMS 


Sargent Shriver, director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, which oversees the 
national Head Start program from Washing- 
ton, has observed that children are the most 
innocent victims of poverty, but are also 
most easily removed from its grasp. 

“By meeting their need for attention and 
affection, by tending to medical needs that 
drain their energy, by opening their minds to 
the world of knowledge, we can set them on 
the road to successful lives,” Shriver has 
said. 

“We can break the vicious cycle that would 
turn them into poverty’s parents. 

“This is Head Start.” 

Head Start is more. It is popular. 

Indeed, its success on the domestic front 
in the Johnson Administration invites com- 
parison with enthusiasm for the Peace 
Corps as an international project in the 
Kennedy Administration. 

What everybody seems to like about Head 
Start is the subject matter at hand; chil- 
dren, 

Last year, for example, President Johnson 
asked Congress for $310,000,000 for Head 
Start. Congress gave him $352,000,000. 

“Project Head Start is like having a prayer 
answered,” said a Head Start teacher from 
Kentucky. “This we had hoped and dreamed 
for during all our years of teaching, but 
never expected to see.” 


“LESS TEARFUL" 


Another teacher commented: “I see more 
children less tearful, less fearful. I see more 
smiles, more working together with class- 
mates and adults. ... The interaction of a 
child with a helpful adult may be the most 
important factor in all these gains.” 

Though Head Start is directed federally, it 
is applied locally. 

The program works through 7 regional of- 
fices covering the 50 states, but individuals 
and organizations in various cities and towns 
set up the local units that deal directly with 
the pre-school children. 

The organizations are known as Commu- 
nity Action Agencies, established with OEO 
funds. These agencies are composed of civic 
leaders, people from the flelds of education 
and labor, and other interested groups; and 
from the poor, themselves. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


A community action agency may adminis- 
ter a Head Start project, or delegate the ad- 
ministration to another nonprofit group, 
civic, fraternal or religious, or to a school 
board, School boards, in fact, administer 
about 70 per cent of the Head Start projects 
in the country. 

Washington contributes 80 per cent of the 
necessary money for a local Head Start proj- 
ect. The remainder is raised locally, but can 
be in the form of “in kind“ contributions; 
that is, volunteer work by local people, or the 
furnishing of school supplies or a building to 
house the project. 

Head Start got under way nationally in 
mid-1965 with 200,000 volunteers and with 
561,000 children taking a short (eight-week) 
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summer course. The number of children 
was five times as many as expected. Last 
summer, Head Start attracted 573,000 young- 
sters. 

There are now 94,000 children in a year- 
long Head Start program, and OEO expects 
to have 170,000 in this course by the end of 
June. 

To date, more than 1,300,000 children have 
had a summer course or full year's instruc- 
tion under Head Start. 

However, there are 3,000,000 poor children 
who enter the first grade each year. To reach 
all of them, more teachers, more classrooms 
and more money would be needed. 

The blueprint for Head Start was a report 
to Sargent Shriver prepared two years ago at 
his request by a planning committee com- 
posed of some of the nation’s top specialists 
in the fields the proposed work would en- 
compass. 

Dr. Robert E. Cooke, chairman of the de- 
partment of pediatrics in the Johns Hopkins 
University school of medicine, was the com- 
mittee chairman. 

The report was entitled “Improving the 
Opportunities and Achievements of Children 
of the Poor,” and it made a number of points. 
Among them: 

“There is considerable evidence that the 
early years of childhood are the most critical 
points in the poverty cycle. 

“It is clear that successful programs of this 
type must be comprehensive, involving activ- 
ities generally associated with the fields of 
health, social services and education 


URGENCY CITED 


“The need for an urgency of these pro- 
grams is such that they should be initiated 
immediately... .” 

The Cooke committee listed the objectives 
of the work to be done, including: 

1.—Improving a child’s health and physi- 
cal ability. 

2.— Helping his emotional and social 
growth by encouraging self-confidence, spon- 
taneity, curiosity and self-discipline. 

38.—Improving the child's mental processes 
and skills. 

4.—Developing in the child and his family 
a responsible attitude toward society, and 
giving society an opportunity to help. 

5.—Increasing the sense of dignity within 
a child and his family. 

The committee recommended, too, that the 
child’s parents should be involved in the 
program for their own benefit as well as the 
youngster’s. 

BREAKING THE WALL, II—CHILDREN FIND 
WHOLE New Wortp 
(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 11—Miss Wendy Burk, 
27, pretty and dressed in a sweater and 
slacks, speaks knowledgeably about small 
children. She has fifteen. 

They are her charges from 8:30 in the 
morning until they go home in the early 
afternoon from their Head Start School in 
a drab neighborhood near the Capitol. All 
the children are about 414 years old. 


CHILDREN UNAWARE 


Head Start is a nation-wide project to 
prepare pre-school children for the first 
grade, and in a larger sense, to free them 
from a cycle of poverty they entered at birth. 

Miss Burk deals with children many par- 
ents would not recognize. 

The Head Start youngster is not necessarily 
obstreperous, delinquent or stupid, but una- 
ware; unaware of many things other children 
take for granted, like building blocks, paints 
and paste, and what can be done with var- 
ious kinds of toys. 

More importantly, Miss Burk’s children 
may also be unaware of intangible things, 
such as the fun of imagining you are some- 
body else or dramatizing a fairy tale. 

And most important, the children can be 
unaware of the indescribable satisfactions of 
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living that simply come from talking to 
other people, listening to them and loving 
them. 

WALL BUILT UP 

Miss Burk, and the people who help her 
at the Head Start school, try to bring these 
things to children who sometimes have built 
up a wall between themselves and the rest 
of the world because of material, cultural 
and spiritual deprivations that all too often 
accompany poverty. 

“Their major handicap is a lack of play, 
of conversation and inter-relationships with 
adults and other children,” Miss Burk said. 
“That is what these children need more 
than anything else. 

“Children learn to talk by talking to 
their mothers. But their mothers may be 
too tired, or lack the time, or talking is Just 
not a value to the mothers.” She stressed 
the word value.“ 


“TOLD TO BE QUIET” 


“These children at home are very subdued; 
put in front of a television set and told to be 
quiet, They are rarely talked to or held. 

“This is what we try to make up for. 
We do a lot of talking. We try to give them 
information as we go along. We are always 
subtly throwing in information,” she said. 

The children will go for walks and climb 
on a statute in a park, not just for fun, 
but so they will begin to understand what a 
statute is. 

Miss Burk talked about the children one 
day after they had gone home, 


FORMER WAREHOUSE 


She sat in a large room, once part of a 
warehouse, 

The place was clean, with a tile floor and 
well-painted walls made of brick and cinder- 
block. 

Around the floor were tricycles, a hobby 
horse and a wagon. 

A low table held clay for modeling. An- 
other table was for painting, and another 
was a table for eating breakfast and a mid- 
morning snack, and lunch before the chil- 
dren went home. 

But the most fascinating thing about the 
room was that it was split level, for some 
reason, with a sloping ramp joining the two 
levels. The ramp was great for riding a bike 
down. 

The room had another advantage. There 
was plenty of open space; more than active 
kids might find even in an affluent suburban 
living room or play room. 

At one end of the room was a kitchen with 
a big refrigerator, stocked with meats and 
vegetables. The kitchen shelves were lined 
with cream of wheat, corn flakes, jellies and 
lots of peanut butter. 


WHOLESOME FOODS 


Mrs. Wille Mae Atkins, the cook, often 
helps to introduce the children to wholesome 
foods, appetizingly prepared, and sometimes 
new to the youngsters. 

The children will hesitate over some vege- 
tables, claiming not to like them, though 
they may have never tasted them. Persuaded 
to give it a try, they can become ravenous. 

Parents are encouraged to visit the school, 
stay the whole day if possible, and offer 
their criticism or advice. 

Most parents spend one day a month at 
the school so they will be able to apply at 
home some of the things learned about 
adult relationships with children. 

NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 

The school is operated by the Guy T. O. 
Hollyday House, named for a Baltimorean 
and former United States commissioner of 
housing. Hollyday House has been helping 
the neighborhood since 1958 and was operat- 
ing a pre-school program before the Federal 
Head Start project began. 

The daily routine begins with a play period 
followed by a snack at 9:30 A.M. 
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“Go-out time” follows, if the weather is 
good. 

“We take a walk in the neighborhood and 
teach them about the clouds, the shade, 
churches and stores, or construction projects, 
and we take nature walks,” Miss Burk ex- 
plained. 

A WALK WITH MISS BURK 

A walk with Miss Burk and the children 
can be uneventful for an adult until he 
gradually realizes how much the kids en- 
oy it. 

i And one of the reasons they enjoy it ulti- 
mately becomes clear even to an observer long 
set in his ways. 

Everything the children see and hear is, to 
them, worth talking about. The sidewalk, 
the curbstone, an alley to be explored, an 
open door swinging back and forth in the 
wind, a steep pile of dirt to be climbed. 

The pile of dirt was really steep, about 10 
feet high, and tightly packed so that the 
pebbles imbedded in the surface made it slip- 
pery. It was tough going up and even 
tougher coming down. 

Some of the children hollered with delight. 
Others were quiet and seemed a little wor- 
ried about the steepness. But everybody 
made it and obviously enjoyed it. It was 
Everest, for that morning at least. 

They all seemed fairly normal children 
playing on a cold day, except that one boy 
had shoes but no socks. A few had no gloves 
and they tried to keep their hands warm by 
putting them in the hip pockets of Miss 
Burk's slacks as they all walked along, but 
that did not work very well. 

Miss Burk was asked later to assess these 
children, as she saw them, and to discuss 
their strength and weaknesses. 


“PALSE STRENGTH” 


“They have a false strength, which is a 
certain measure of independence,” she re- 

ed. 

Re are out on the streets playing, and 

left to take care of themselves, unlike middle - 

class kids who may be too attached to 
mother. 

“They are tough little kids. This is a 
strength, and a sad thing, too. We have had 
to teach them kindness and gentleness. 
‘They find out a new kind of people exist. 

Then Miss Burk’s face lighted up. 

“What’s so great about them is their 
spontaneity,” she said. 

FIGHTS, SOMETIMES 

They also fight among themselves, but she 
thought that represented a need for physical 
contact. 

It is apparent that Miss Burk and many 
people like her answer some of their needs by 
simply being there. 

At one point during the course of a busy 
morning, she knelt on the floor to talk to a 
very small little girl. 

The child reached up with both hands and 
grasped Miss Burk’s long brown hair and 
tried to tie it beneath the teacher’s chin. 

The gesture seemed to reflect an intimacy 
and confidence that had already helped to 
give the child a head start. 

BREAKING THE WALL=—III: HEADSTART CHAL- 
LENGES CONVENTIONAL EDUCATION IN UNITED 
STATES 

(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 12.—Head Start, a Fed- 
eral program to prepare poor children for ele- 
mentary school, has been called a “fresh 
breeze in American education.” 

The Government is now considering ways 
to extend the program into the early grades 
of elementary school.. The “fresh breeze” 
may become, for a time a wind of controversy. 

PARENTS INVOLVED 

Local reaction of teachers and school 
boards may not be universally favorable at 
first, if ever. But in the long run, the re- 
sults could benefit elementary education 
generally. 
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One unusual aspect of Head Start has been 
the degree to which it involves parents in 
what may loosely be described as the Head 
Start classroom. 

Mothers and fathers of Head Start pupils 
are encouraged to visit class sessions when 
possible and help professional teachers and 
volunteers bring to the youngsters some of 
the fundamentals of childhood; playing with 
paints; experimenting with clay; listening to 
stories, and, thereby, learning what every boy 
and girl should know before their regular 
education begins. 

Suppose parents came into the more for- 
malized atmosphere of the first, second and 
third grades of a typical elementary school? 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


That would be a step toward involving 
schools, school systems and educators more 
deeply in the affairs of the community, be- 
cause the parents would bring with them 
their points of view. After a period of awk- 
wardness and hesitation, the parents—par- 
ticularly poor parents long-fearful of resent- 
ful of authority and its symbols—might be- 
gin to develop a rapport with the school, its 
teachers and administrators. 

The school would eventually become a 
community center, perhaps. 

Government officials are thinking about 
these things now. 

Sargent Shriver, director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, which directs Head 
Start, said in a November speech in Milwau- 
kee that the present school system, especially 
in cities, is “critically inadequate to meet the 
needs of children of poverty.” 

The inadequacies, as Shriver sees them, 
can be enumerated by listing the remedies 
he suggested. 

1. Reduction of the present teacher-stu- 
dent ratio to correspond to the ratio now 
used in Head Start; one teacher to every 
fifteen children. 

2. Bringing more adults into the classroom 
by using new sources of education manpow- 
er, such as teacher aides and volunteers. 
“Head Start has proved that the very pres- 
ence of interested adults does much to moti- 
vate the child and give him the incentive 
to succeed,” Shriver said. 

8. Establishment of tutorial assistance for 
children, using students from high school and 
college to help the elementary pupils. 

4, Involving parents in the activities of 
every public school. This,“ said Shriver 
“does not mean the traditional P.T.A. meet- 
ings in the auditorium at night; rather the 
establishment of neighborhood councils and 
community associations which could find the 
schools open to them during the day.” 

5. An adequate amount of necessary equip- 
ment and supplies, such as books, toys, films 
and electronic learning aids. 

6. Training programs to open up a new 
education career called child development 
specialist; a person who would work exclu- 
sively in the primary grades diagnosing ob- 
stacles to a youngster’s progress and asking 
when necessary, for the help of psychologists, 
sociologists or reading specialists. 

Shriver was not suggesting that all these 
changes occur immediately. 

“Any urban schoo] system, with imagina- 
tion and a reasonable use of resources could, 
however, tackle the job one grade at a time; 
the first grade next year, the second grade 
the year after, and so on,” he said. 

Shriver was talking about a plan that 
was first called Project Keep Moving, but is 
now referred to as Follow Through. Either 
way, the idea is the same; to bring the bene- 
fits of Head Start into the lower grades of the 
elementary school. 

President Johnson, in his budget message 
to Congress, requested $135,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1968 (beginning this July 1) “to con- 
tinue special services to these children in the 
primary grades, so that they will not lose 
the benefits of Head Start experience.” 

Shriver’s remarks in Milwaukee reflected to 
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some degree the observations of a specialist 
in the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

In a paper on prekindergarten education 
programs, Dr. Minnie Perrin Berson dis- 
cussed Head Start and then looked to po- 
tential changes in elementary education.” 

NUMBER OF POSSIBILITIES 

Dr. Berson cited a number of possibilities, 
including: 

1. Institutes and workshops to give kinder- 
garten and primary school teachers broader 
child development backgrounds. 

2. A trend toward staffing preschool and 
primary programs with child development 
specialists. 

3. Staffing elementary schools to include 
neighborhood aides, volunteers and teacher 
interns. 

4. New design in school buildings with 
spaces for younger children and parents. 

5. An expanded school-community role for 
the elementary school principal. 

All of this sounds like a lot of money and 
it is. It would probably mean large new 
outlays in a Federal budget that has ear- 
marked $11,000,000,000 next year for aid to 
all education, training and allied programs, 

But there are those who argue that it is 
worth it. 

Dr. Berson looks at the situation this way: 
“If it’s an expenditure, it’s high. If it's an 
investment, it’s very cheap.” 

She said it costs about $3,500 a year to 
maintain a prisoner behind bars; $2,500 a 
year to keep a family on relief, and $1,700 a 
year to help train a delinquent child for 
a useful life. 


MORAL AND FISCAL 


The implication here, of course, is that 
those dollars could be much better spent— 
both from a moral and fiscal standpoint— 
on helping children before they become tax 
eaters, as opposed to tax payers, as President 
Johnson has put it. 

From a purely educational point of view, 
the Federal approach to Head Start and to 
Follow Through may herald a new era in 
American public education, with far more 
parents involved in the school and more 
emphasis on the development of the indi- 
vidual child. 

Dr. Berson has used the phrase “vital com- 
munity center” in discussing what a school 
of the future may be and its relation to the 
area it serves. 


ADAPT TO CHILD 


As some people see it, there would also 
be more emphasis on adapting the school 
curricula to the child, rather than having 
the child adapt to the school. The latter 
may be more convenient to the teachers and 
principal but less beneficial to the child. 

To the extent that these ideas become 
realities, there could develop opposition from 
some teachers and school administrators, 
motivated not only by a reluctance to change 
but also by very practical reasons for main- 
taining past practices. 

Washington is not the repository of all 
wisdom, it has been argued, and the devel- 
opment of a national approach to education 
may benefit New Jersey but cause problems 
in Wyoming, or vice versa, 

Among the people who recognize their 
limitations are some of those in the Federal 
Government associated with Head Start and 
thinking about its application to the ele- 
mentary grades. 

They recognize that they face some diffi- 
cult problems. But they also believe there 
is considerable room for improvement in the 
early education of American children. 


THE POLLUTION SCANDAL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son] has written a horror story entitled 
“The National Pollution Scandal,” which 
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has been published in the February 1967 
issue of the Progressive magazine. The 
horror story is an account and an ac- 
counting of how we have destroyed our 
rivers and lakes, even our streams and 
ponds, by making sewers of them. 

Senator Netson documents the price 
we now must pay to reclaim this no 
longer natural resource, our water. The 
price is measured in the billions of dol- 
lars, but we must pay it because the 
survival of the Nation depends upon it. 
The need for what Senator NELSON pro- 
poses is undebatable. 

Senator Netson’s article is the most 
excellent description I have yet read of 
what truly is a national scandal—the 
poisoning of our waters. I commend it 
to the attention of the Senate and the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL POLLUTION SCANDAL 
(By Senator GAYLORD A. NELSON) 

The natural environment of America—the 
woods and waters and wildlife, the clear air 
and blue sky, the fertile soil and the scenic 
landscape—is threatened with destruction. 
Our growing population and expanding in- 
dustries, the explosion of scientific knowl- 
edge, the vast increase in income levels, lei- 
sure time, and mobility—all of these power- 
ful trends are exerting such pressure on our 
natural resources that many of them could 
be effectively ruined over the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

Our overcrowded parks are becoming slums, 
Our birds and wildlife are being driven away 
or killed outright. Scenic rural areas are 
blighted by junkyards and billboards, and 
neon blight soils the outskirts of most cities. 
In our orgy of expansion, we are bulldozing 
away the natural landscape and building a 
cold new world of concrete and aluminum, 
Strip miners’ shovels are tearing away whole 
mountains and spreading ugly wastes for 
miles around. America the affluent is well 
on the way to destroying America the beau- 
tiful. 

Of all these deyelopments, the most tragic 
and the most costly is the rapidly mountain 
pollution of our lakes and streams. 

Perhaps the pain is more intense for a Sen- 
ator from a state like Wisconsin, bordered 
on three sides by the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, blessed with 8,000 inland lakes 
and hundreds of rivers and trout streams. 
Actually, our state seems rather fortunate 
at the moment. A yachtsman on Lake Su- 
perior can raise a bucket of water still crys- 
tal-clear and cold enough to drink with de- 
light. Canoeists on the St. Croix or Wolf 
Rivers still shoot through frothing rapids of 
sparkling water, and catch fish in the deep, 
swirling pools. 

But the bell is tolling for Wisconsin just 
as for all the nation. A recent survey of 
twelve major river basins in southeastern 
Wisconsin found not a single one fit even 
for the partial body contact involved in fish- 
ing of wading. A competent governmental 
agency concluded that 754 miles of rivers in 
this region had been turned into open sew- 
ers. Beaches along Lake Michigan, a vast 
blue sea with seemingly limitless quantities 
of fresh water, are being closed to swim- 
mers. A sordid ocean of pollution is pour- 
ing into the Mississippi from the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul urban complex. The first serious 
signs of pollution are soiling Lake Superior, 
and our small inland lakes are, one by one, 
becoming murky and smelly and choked with 
algae. 

Elsewhere, all across the nation, the same 
tragedy is being enacted, although in many 
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areas the curtain already has come down. 
The waters are already ruined. 

Every major river system in America is 
seriously polluted, from the Androscoggin in 
Maine to the Columbia in the far Northwest. 
The rivers once celebrated in poetry and 
song—the Monongahela, the Cumberland, 
the Ohio, the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Rio Grande—have been blackened with sew- 
age, chemicals, oil, and trash. They are 
sewers of filth and disease. 

The Monongahela, which drains the min- 
ing and industrial areas of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, empties the equivalent of 
200,000 tons of sulfuric acid each year into 
the Ohio River—which in turn is the water 
supply for millions of people who use and 
re-use Ohio River water many times over. 

National attention has been centered on 
once beautiful Lake Erie, the great lake 
which is the recreational front yard of Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, and 
which supplies water for ten million Ameri- 
cans, 

A Public Health Service survey of Lake 
Erie made the shocking discoyery that, in 
the 2,600 square mile heart of the lake, there 
was no dissolved oxygen at all in the water. 
The lake in this vast area could support no 
desirable aquatic life, only lowly creatures 
such as bloodworms, sludgeworms, sowbugs, 
and bloodsuckers. 

Along with the germs and industrial acids 
which pour into Lake Erie are millions of 
pounds of phosphates, a major ingredient in 
detergents. Each pound of phosphate will 
propagate 700 pounds of algae. Beneath the 
waters of this great lake, largely hidden from 
sight, a hideous, cancer-like growth of algae 
is forming. As algae blooms and dies, it be- 
comes a pollutant itself. It robs the lake 
of still more oxygen—and it releases the 
phosphate to grow another crop of algae. 

Lake Erie is a product of its tributaries. 
A Public Health Service study of these 
American sewers is horrifying to read. 

The Maumee River flows from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, through Defiance and Napoleon, 
Ohio, and on to Toledo, where it joins the 
lake. Even as far upstream as Fort Wayne, 
the river has insufficient oxygen to support 
anything but trash fish and lower organisms, 
and as it flows toward Lake Erie conditions 
get steadily worse. The count of coliform 
bacteria runs as high as 24,000 times the 
allowable maximum under Federal drinking 
water standards. The concentration of car- 
bolic acid, a byproduct of steelmaking, runs 
up to 137 times the allowable maximum. A 
packing company dumps 136 pounds of oil 
per day into the Maumee River. A plating 
company dumps thirty-eight pounds of cya- 
nide per day. Defiance, Ohio, closes its sew- 
age plant entirely for one to two months 
each year, and all its raw sewage goes di- 
rectly into the Maumee. 

Below Defiance, foundry dumps cinders 
and ashes into the river. The Maumee is 
joined by the Auglaize River, which is even 
more polluted than the Maumee, and is 
especially rich in ammonia compounds. 

At Napoleon, Ohio, the city draws its drink- 
ing water from the sordid Maumee, and 
a soup company draws off ten million gallons 
a day for soup processing. (The firm assures 
me that its modern water treatment plant, 
complete with carbon filters, can “polish the 
water to a high quality.“) 

Below Napoleon, things get really bad. 
Forty per cent of samples taken by the Public 
Health Service showed presence of salmonella, 
an intestinal bacteria that can cause severe 
illness. As the Maumee flows into Lake Erie 
at Toledo, it gets its final dose of pollution— 
the effluent from the Toledo sewage plant 
and what the Public Health Service describes 
as oll, scum, metallic deposits, and toxic 
materials.” 

Another Lake Erie tributary—the Cuya- 
hoga—which flows into the lake at Cleve- 
land, is described by the Public Health Serv- 
ice as “debris-filled, oil-slicked, and dirty- 
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looking throughout.” It is loaded with 
coliform bacteria and salmonella. It is so 
polluted with oil that it frequently catches 
fire. Structures known as “fire breaks“ have 
been built out into the river to fight these 
blazes. In the Cleveland harbor, the Public 
Health Service could find virtually no con- 
ventional aquatic life. However, the sludge- 
worms which thrive on organic matter were 
well represented—400,000 per square meter 
on the harbor bottom. 

That is the story of Lake Erie, and al- 
though it is so shocking and disgusting as 
to deserve urgent national attention, it is 
not unique. Southern Lake Michigan, 
ringed with oil refineries, steel mills, and 
municipal sewage outfalls, may be eyen 
worse. Scientists estimate that it would 
take 100 years to replace the polluted water 
of southern Lake Michigan, and some con- 
sider the pollution in this area irreversible. 

We have our own Wisconsin pollution 
scandal in Green Bay, a magnificent recrea- 
tional body of water in northeastern Wis- 
consin, widely known as a yachtman’'s 
paradise and site of a multimillion dollar 
resort industry. This “Cape Cod of Wis- 
consin” is threatened with ruin by a tide 
of pollution which is moving up the bay 
at the rate of more than one mile per year. 
The pollution comes from rivers such as the 
Fox, the Peshtigo, the Oconto, and the 
Menominee, which drain large areas of Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. 

The experience in Lake Erie, Lake Michi- 
gan, and Green Bay, has convinced many 
experts of this chilling fact: It is a definite 
possibility that the Great Lakes—the great- 
est single source of fresh water in the 
world—could be effectively destroyed by pol- 
lution in the years ahead. If this were to 
happen, it would be the greatest natural 
resource disaster in modern history. 

That is the outline of this new American 
tragedy. The obvious question now is, what 
can be done about it? 

First, I think we must learn what a com- 
plex and widespread problem we face in 
water pollution, Like crime, like death on 
the highway, pollution is a social problem 
which extends throughout our society. 
There is no single villain, and there is no 
simple answer. It must be attacked for 
what it is—a sinister byproduct of the pros- 
perous, urbanized, industrialized world in 
which we live. 

We must take care not to ride off in pur- 
suit of just one villain—such as city sewage, 
or industrial waste, or detergents, or toilet 
wastes from boats; this is a battle which 
must be fought with skill and courage on 
many different fronts. Nor should we be 
fooled by the strategy of many polluters, who 
argue, in effect: “That pollution which we 
cause is minor compared to the big, nation- 
wide problem. Why not leave us alone and 
go after the big offenders?” Even some of 
the lesser offenders in the pollution crisis 
could ruin us in time. 

The primary sources of pollution are these: 

MUNICIPAL SEWAGE—Despite heroic efforts 
and heayy investments by many cities, our 
municipal sewage treatment plants are woe- 
fully inadequate. Some cities have no treat- 
ment at all; others remove only part of the 
pollutants found in sewage. As a result, the 
effluent discharged by our cities today 
(treated and untreated) is equivalent to the 
untreated. sewage from a nation of seventy- 
five million people. 

INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION is roughly twice as 
big a problem as municipal sewage. Despite 
tremendous investments in research and 
treatent plant construction by some indus- 
tries, the overall record is terrible. Some 
industries feel they cannot remain competi- 
tive. if they spend heavily for treatment 
plants. Communities and states are reluc- 
tant to push them too far. As a result, in- 
dustrial wastes (treated and untreated) now 
discharged into our waters are presently 
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equal to the untreated sewage of a nation of 
165 million people. 

SEPTIC TANKs—Vast sections of the nation 
have no sewer collection or treatment sys- 
tem at all. In such areas, underground septic 
tanks, often poorly made and undersized, are 
expected to distribute wastes into the soil. 
They overflow into natural watercourses, they 
leak bacteria and detergents into under- 
ground wells, and they are destroying lakes 
by filling them with nutrients that foster 
heavy growths of algae. 

SHIPS AND MARINE TERMINALS—In selected 
areas, the discharge of toilet wastes, oil, 
garbage, and rubbish from ships and shore- 
line installations is a major problem. For 
some reason, this form of pollution is widely 
tolerated and enforcement of laws forbidding 
it is virtually nonexistent. 

Pesticiwes—The terrifying prospect of 
spreading poison all over the globe con- 
fronts us. We now use more than 700 mil- 
lion pounds a year of synthetic pesticides 
and agricultural chemicals of 45,000 varieties. 
This volume is expected to increase tenfold 
in the next twenty years. Many of these 
poisons persist forever in the environment, 
and their concentration builds up geometri- 
cally as they progress through the food chain 
(water, seaweed, fish, birds, mammals). 
DDT residue has been discovered in penguins 
in Antarctica, in reindeer in Alaska, in seals, 
and in fish caught in remote areas of the 
Pacific Ocean. One part of DDT in one bil- 
lion parts of water will kill blue crabs in 
eight days. 

Smr—One of the most serious pollutants 
all over the world is the dirt which washes 
into our waters from off the land. This 
somewhat natural problem is disastrously 
aggravated by contemporary trends—wide- 
spread clearing of land for subdivisions and 
shopping centers; construction of highways 
and parking lots (which cause rapid runoff) 
and the intensive development of lakeshores 
and riverbanks. Controlling surface runoff 
and the siltation which it causes is compli- 
cated by our patchwork of political bound- 
aries and the lack of coordinated govern- 

ment planning 

DETERGENTS, FERTILIZERS, AND OTHER 
CHEMICALS—Some of these commonly used 
substances pass through even good waste 
treatment systems and become persistent 
pollutants. Such pollution can be elimi- 
nated only by changing the composition of 
such substances, regulating their use, or de- 
vising new removal techniques. 

Obviously, any nation-wide problem made 
up of so many elements is extremely difficult 
to attack. Yet I believe that the rapidly 
accelerating destruction of our natural re- 
sources is our number one domestic problem, 
and the greatest of all our resource problems 
is water pollution. If we are to meet this 
pollution threat, if we are to save the waters 
of America and preserve this most indispens- 
able part of our natural environment, we 
must make the war on pollution a high 
priority matter at every level of govern- 
ment—local, state and Federal—and we 
must insist that private industry do like- 
wise. 

Bafing and complicated as the pollution 
problem is, it is not insoluble. There is no 
reason in the world why a great and pros- 
perous nation, with the money and know- 
how to shoot man to the moon, cannot pre- 
vent its lakes and rivers from being destroyed 
and its life-giving water supplies endan- 
gerea, 

Just as there is no single cause of pollu- 
tion, so is there no single solution to the 
problem. 

Consider the question of what to do about 
municipal sewage and industrial wastes. 
Why do we tolerate a situation where these 
two sources alone pour into our waters each 
year the equivalent of the completely un- 
treated sewage of a nation of 240 million 
persons? 
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In the case of municipal sewage, it is large- 
ly a matter of lack of money, aggravated in 
some cases by a shocking lack of public con- 
cern. There are now more than 1300 com- 
munities which have sewer systems but dis- 
charge their wastes into the waters without 
any treatment at all. These communities 
have a population of more than eleven mil- 
lion people. How such a condition could ex- 
ist in the year 1966—when it is generally il- 
legal to throw a gum wrapper out of a car 
window—is inconceivable. 

We have another 1300 communities—with 
almost seventeen million population—which 
treat their wastes but in a completely inade- 
quate manner. In most cases, these are 
communities which use what is known as 
“primary” treatment. They screen their 
sewage and let the solids settle out, but they 
do not remove dissolved solids, salts, chemi- 
cals, bacteria, and special problems such as 
detergents. Every community should have 
what is known as “secondary” treatment, un- 
der which sewage—after primary treatment— 
is held in holding tanks, brought into con- 
tact with air and biologically active sludge, 
so that bacteria have a chance to consume 
the pollutants. 

The Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers estimates that it would cost $1.8 bil- 
lion to provide adequate sewage collection 
and treatment for these communities which 
now have no treatment or completely inade- 
quate treatment. 

But even this would still leave us with a 
massive municipal pollution problem. Even 
good secondary treatment removes only 
eighty per cent to ninety per cent of the 
pollutants. Chicago, for instance, with a 
good secondary treatment plant, discharges 
treated effluent which is equivalent to the 
untreated, raw sewage of one million people. 
It dumps 1,800 tons of solids per day into 
the Illinois waterway. At the rate the pol- 
lution load is increasing it is estimated that 
even if all communities have secondary 
treatment plants by 1980, the total amount 
of pollutants reaching watercourses would 
still be the same as today. Obviously, we 
need a massive program to build highly ef- 
fective city sewage treatment plants. 

It is also obvious that local property taxes 
cannot support such a gigantic investment, 
and that if we wait for communities to do 
this on their own, it will never be done. 
Most state budgets also are severely strained, 
so much of this burden is going to have to 
be borne by the Federal government—if we 
want the job done early enough to be effec- 
tive. 

The Senate Air and Water Pollution sub- 
committee estimates that it will cost $20 bil- 
lion to provide secondary treatment in plants 
serving eighty per cent of the population and 
more advanced treatment in plants serving 
the other twenty per cent. We have had a 
Federal program to assist communities in 
building such treatment plants for the past 
ten years, but it has been inadequate. It 
has recently been greatly improved, but it 
is still inadequate. In the past it has pro- 
vided grants of up to thirty per cent within 
the limits of available funds. The most re- 
cent act—the Clean Waters Restoration Act 
of 1966—authorizes a total of about $3.6 bil- 
lion over the next five years (150 million in 
1967, $450 million in 1968, $700 million in 
1969, $1 billion in 1970, and $1.25 billion in 
1971). A community can get a grant for 
up to fifty per cent of the cost of a project, 
provided the state pays twenty-five per cent 
and provided water quality standards have 
been established. 

New York needs an estimated $1.7 billion 
for new sewage plants. The new law would 
give it a total of only $307 million. Ohio 
needs $1 billion and would get $180 million. 
Wisconsin needs $286 million and would get 
$75 million. 

If we are serious about the Federal gov- 
ernment paying fifty percent of the cost of 
eliminating municipal pollution, then Wash- 
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ington must provide $10 billion—not $3.6 
billion—and even then we will be expecting 
our hard pressed states and communities to 
come up with another $10 billion. 

Personally, I think it is unrealistic to 
expect the states and localities to assume a 
burden of this size. And I do not think 
the nation can sit by and wait while its 
communities struggle to build up the finan- 
cial resources and the political courage 
needed to do the job. I think we should 
get sewage treatment plants built the way 
we are getting interstate highways built— 
by offering ninety per cent Federal financing. 
I have introduced legislation which would 
establish such a program. 

The municipal sewage problem is compli- 
cated by another problem—combined storm 
and sanitary sewers. By combining storm 
water and human wastes in one sewer sys- 
tem, many cities build up such a tremendous 
load during rainstorms that their sewage 
treatment plants cannot handle it. They 
have had to install automatic devices which 
divert the combined sewer loads directly into 
lakes or streams whenever it gets above a 
certain level. In this manner, sixty-five 
billion gallons of raw, untreated sewage goes 
into our lakes and rivers each year. 

Most cities are separating storm and sani- 
tary sewers in new subdivisions, but the task 
of separating the sewers in the older areas 
is a staggering one. Complete separation 
would cost an estimated $30 billion. It 
would cost $160 per resident in Washington, 
D.C., $215 in Milwaukee, $280 in Concord, 
New Hampshire. It would cost Wisconsin 
an estimated $186 million, Indiana %496 
million, Michigan $970 million, New York 
and Illinois about $1.12 billion each. These 
are only general estimates of the direct costs 
and they do not take into account the 
disruption of traffic and the local economy 
caused by ripping up miles of underground 
sewers. 

In the hope of avoiding such costs, the 
Federal government has underwritten sev- 
eral research projects to see if this problem 
cannot be met in some other way—through 
temporary underground storage of sewer 
overflows, for instance, or by building small- 
er sanitary sewer pipes inside existing storm 
sewers. 

The staggering problem of industrial 
pollution is virtually untouched today by 
our Federal anti-pollution programs, eyen 
though industry contributes twice as much 
pollution to our waters as do municipalities. 
If we do not step up our industrial waste 
treatment plant construction, the pollution 
effect of industrial wastes alone by 1970 will 
be equal to the untreated, raw sewage from 
our entire population. 

Industries are widely criticized for dump- 
ing wastes into our waters, and this criticism 
is often justified. They are pressured by 
local, state, and Federal officials. But some 
industries are able to avoid a serious crack- 
down against them by threatening to move. 
Most industries argue sometimes effec- 
tively—that they cannot be expected to make 
massive investments in treatment plants if 
their competitors—often in different part of 
the country—are not forced to do so. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
threat of enforcement alone is not going to 
solve our industrial pollution problem. We 
must provide direct financial assistance to 
see to it that the plants are built. I have 
introduced legislation to provide both loans 
and grants of up to fifty per cent to indus- 
tries whose size and economic circumstances 
prevent them from assuming the full burden 
of providing their own facilities. I think 
such assistance should be carefully limitéd 
and should be for a short period, but I do not 
think we can avoid it. We are going to pay 
the cost of industrial pollution in one way 
or another—in the cost of the manufactured 
product, in taxes, or in ruined 
resources. 


water 
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But massive construction programs alone 
are not going to solve our municipal and in- 
dustrial pollution problems. We need a 
tremendous expansion of Federally supported 
research to find completely new answers. 
Our whole waste disposal system, from the 
household toilet to the municipal sewage 
treatment plant, is a holdover from another 
era. The system should be studied and re- 
designed, using the latest scientific tech- 
niques, and fitted into a coordinated, na- 
tion-wide system of waste disposal. Research 
grants should be made to private industry 
and universities to develop new methods and 
devices to refine, use, neutralize, or destroy 
pollutants. We should compute what our 
present waste disposal systems are costing 
us—including the loss in natural resources 
destroyed—and what alternative systems 
would cost. 

Compared with municipal and industrial 
pollution, the other pollution problems I 
have mentioned are statistically small. For 
that reason, they are often ignored. But we 
cannot safely do that, Even if we managed 
to contain the flood of municipal and indus- 
trial pollution, the other sources could do 
fatal damage to our environment. 

Septic tanks must be controlled at the state 
and local level, and in many areas I think we 
must forbid new installations and work to re- 
place existing ones with sewer systems. For 
instance, once an inland lake is ringed with 
cottages with septic tanks, it is doomed. 
Septic tanks must drain somewhere and in 
most lakeshore settings the natural drain- 
age flow is into the lake. At the very least, 
this drainage will fertilize the lake, cause the 
rapid growth of algae, and turn the lake into 
a murky, foul smelling mess. 

Ship pollution is certainly serious enough 
to justify Federal action, even though such 
suggestions cause howls of protest from those 
who insist it isn't practical.“ Why is it 
practical to install retention facilities on 
buses, house trailers, and aircraft but not 
on boats and ships? Obviously, we are will- 
ing to allow wastes to be dumped into our 
water supplies which we would never tolerate 
being dumped onto the land. We need Fed- 
eral laws to require suitable facilities on all 
vessels using our navigable waters, and we 
need a better enforcement system to crack 
down on such disgraceful practices as dump- 
ing oil and pumping out oily ballast tanks on 
the Great Lakes and in our rivers. 

The siltation problem can be controlled 
only through strict zoning and land use con- 
trols. We have got to prevent intensive 
development of our shorelines if we are to 
save our waters. Once a large portion of the 
natural vegetative cover is destroyed, the 
water resource is in danger. I believe that 
the Federal government should provide finan- 
cial assistance to those willing to carry out 
soil conservation practices along our lakes 
and streams on a scale large enough to be 
meaningful. 

Pesticides, detergents, and exotic new 
chemicals will plague us for years to come. 
New treatment systems may offer some hope 
for removing these substances, but I think 
they must be controlled directly. Those 
which cannot be removed safely in normal 
treatment processes, and those which have 
chemical structures which cause them to 
persist in our environment and to threaten 
fish, wildlife, and human health, should be 
banned or their use strictly regulated. 

In speeches in some twenty-three states in 
the past four years, I have called for an 
emergency, crash program to fight water pol- 
lution. I have offered my estimate of the 
cost of conquering water pollution as $50 
to $100 billion over the next decade. It now 
appears I may have been conservative. The 
Public Health Service now estimates that it 
will cost some $20 billion to clean up the 
Great Lakes alone, and the total national 
cost is now estimated at $100 billion. 
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But everywhere I have gone I have found 
the public willing to pay this cost to save 
their waters. In fact, I think the public is 
far ahead of local, state, and Federal offi- 
cials in facing up to this crisis. I think that 
citizens in most communities would support 
a sharp crackdown on local polluters of ev- 
ery variety. I think they want their states 
to establish high water quality standards, 
and then enforce them, I think they can be 
shown the need for bold regional action to 
deal with those vast interstate pollution 
problems (such as on the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes) which obviously are too big 
for any community or any state to handle. 

And I think that the citizens of America 
now recognize that the destruction of the 
major river networks of the nation, the 
threatened destruction of the Great Lakes, 
and the slow ruination of our treasured in- 
land lakes and trout streams is a calamity 
of such gigantic proportions as to deserve 
the urgent attention of all citizens and 
prompt action by the national government. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT’S 
AIR POLLUTION PROGRAM 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the most urgent matters before the 90th 
Congress is the nationwide problem of 
air pollution. This is a dangerous health 
problem to just about every city dweller 
in the country—for no metropolitan area 
has escaped unscathed. 

The President’s program has been very 
enthusiastically received, and deservedly 
so. I believe that President Johnson has 
offered the Congress and the American 
people a comprehensive and thorough 
program for air pollution abatement. 

These are sound proposals. Emission 
control levels for industry should be 
fixed. Regional air quality commissions 
are needed. Annual vehicle inspections 
are vital. Research on fuel additives is 
extremely essential. The establishment 
of regional commissions to enforce air 
pollution control measures is long over- 
due. These, and other Presidential rec- 
ommendations, will help the American 
people overcome this dangerous and in- 
excusable health menace. 

As an example of the kind of support 
the President’s program has engendered 
nationally, I ask unanimous consent that 
four editorials on this subject be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain 
News, Jan. 15, 1967] 
BREATHE DEEP: BREATHE DEADLY? 

Less than 24 hours after President John- 
son in his State of the Union message called 
for “regional airsheds“ to attack the problem 
of air pollution, the need for some such rem- 
edy was underscored by grim statistics. 

Dr. Leonard Greenburg reported a study 
financed by the U.S. Public Health Service 
showed that higher death rates from respira- 
tory cancer in Northern Staten Island, N.Y., 
probably resulted in part from air pollution 
produced by industrial complexes in neigh- 
boring New Jersey. 

In the northern area, Dr. Greenburg said, 
the death rate among white males 45 years 
and older was 55.4 per 100,000 as against 40.2 
in the central and southern areas of the 
island that were less exposed to pollution. 

Dr. Greenburg, former New York City air 
pollution control commissioner, also said the 
Thanksgiving Day smog that blanketed the 
New York area could have been a “disaster” 
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if it had lasted longer. He warned that air 
pollution, if permitted to continue, would 
produce a nation of “respiratory cripples.” 

Although New York is one of the most 
populous and industrially concentrated areas 
of the country, the air pollution menace has 
grown so pressing that even wide-open-space 
spares such as Colorado admit to grave prob- 
ems. 

President Johnson’s proposal for a “total 
attack on (air) pollution at its source” is 
urgent. And itis one domestic program from 
which all will benefit. Congress should give 
his “regional airsheds” plan high priority. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Jan. 31, 1967] 


NEW PUSH IN AIR POLLUTION WAR 


Congress should assign high priority to 
President Johnson’s request for new weapons 
to wage a winning war against air pollution. 

Unless action is taken now, that war will 
be lost within 10 years, the President warned 
in his special message to Congress yesterday. 

Mr. Johnson had strong support for his 
assessment of the situation. The fact is that 
the war right now is going poorly. 

Recent events have demonstrated that the 
ever-growing numbers of people, industries 
and automobiles are fouling air at a rate far 
beyond nature’s tolerance. The once-rare 
instances of concentrated, polluted air col- 
lecting and laying a smothering blanket over 
American cities are now becoming frequent. 

Efforts of local governments to control all 
the many forms of air pollution have been 
unsuccessful. To cope with today’s emer- 
gency conditions, federal help and federal 
standards such as those outlined by Presi- 
dent Johnson are needed. 

The President very wisely acknowledged 
that federal action alone cannot solve the 
problem. He proposed legislation to set pol- 
lution emission limits for industries in inter- 
state commerce but also proposed that such 
legislation encourage individual states to set 
equal or more stringent limits. 

With his additional recommendation for 
the establishment of regional commissions 
to enforce air pollution control measures, the 
President also wisely heeded warning signals 
raised by the recent National Conference on 
Air Pollution. That December session in 
Washington gave voice to the idea that re- 
gional control of pollution is desperately 
needed over “air sheds” which extend beyond 
local and state boundaries. 

Cost of regional control commissions and 
new research to abate the foul air menace 
would add an estimated $18 million a year 
to the cost of existing federal antipollution 
efforts. 

This would be a small sum to pay for a 
significant contribution to the health and 
welfare—and the future—of America and 
Americans. 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, 
Feb, 2, 1967] 


A TOUGH PLAN FoR CHECKING AIR POLLUTION 


Much interest has been focused on the 
deplorable condition of the air we breathe. 
The matter has been explained in articles, 
discussed at forums, and been made the 
subject of legislation at federal, state and 
local levels. The hazard of contaminated air 
was brought home to the millions in the 
New York metropolitan area over Thanks- 
giving when a poisonous blanket of smoke 
and fumes settled over the region. 

Yet, as President Johnson pointed out in 
his message to Congress, for all the attention 
that has been paid to the subject and all the 
corrective steps that have been taken, the 
pollution problem is getting worse. “We are 
not even controlling today’s level of pollu- 
tion,” he warned, “and we shall have lost the 
battle for clean air unless we strengthen our 
regulatory and research efforts now.“ 
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In an effort to catch up with the need, the 
President has proposed an Air Quality Act 
of 1967. The heart of the proposed act is a 
provision that would give the federal gov- 
ernment authority to fix emission standards 
of industrial plants. The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare would desig- 
nate “those industries in interstate com- 
merce that are nationally significant sources 
of air pollution,” and would fix acceptable 
industrywide emission levels. The states 
would be encouraged to adopt equivalent 
levels—or stricter ones. As a final resort, the 
federal government would step in and impose 
penalties against culprits in those states 
which had failed to adopt and enforce satis- 
factory standards. 

This is bitter medicine. It represents an 
extension of the federal authority and, as 
such, it probably will be resisted in some 
quarters. But when the proposal is meas- 
ured against the size of the peril we face, 
one must conclude that the medicine is none 
too strong. Those who are poisoning our air 
must be checked, and the President has sug- 
gested one way that this might be accom- 
plished. 

Industrial pollution, of course, is only a 
part of a very large and complicated prob- 
lem. President Johnson has recognized that 
stepped-up efforts also are needed against 
other parts of the problem. He urges more 
initiative to make regional air compacts ef- 
fective, He calls for more research on the 
problem of air pollution caused by motor 
vehicles. He asks industries, the universi- 
ties and local governments to increase their 
efforts in the war against polluted air. 

Much more was included in this message 
which the President entitled Protecting Our 
National Heritage. He spoke of highway 
safety, the need for more national parks, the 
problem of our polluted streams, the prom- 
ise of oceanographic research and even of 
the possibilities of tapping underground hot 
springs as a source of useful power. 

But the President’s emphasis was on the 
hazard of air pollution, an emphasis that 
was entirely appropriate in the light of the 
growing peril we face from the air we breathe. 


{From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Feb. 1, 
1967] 
COMBATING A KILLER 


Tt kills. It aggravates illness. It corrodes 
machinery. It defaces buildings. “It may 
shorten the life of whatever it touches, and 
it touches everything.” 

“Tt” is air pollution, which President 
Johnson in a special message to Congress 
Monday called a problem that “emerges from 
our success as a modern nation.” 

Clearly, air pollution would not be 80 
acute a menace if this nation had not grown 
so large and so prosperous, if fewer automo- 
biles were on the road, if industry were not 
burning so much fuel. But population con- 
tinues to boom, and we hope prosperity will, 
too. In short, the present pollution dilemma 
can only grow worse if we continue our pres- 
ent power consumption methods uncor- 
rected. 

Air pollution need not be the ugly hand- 
maiden of prosperity, though. Ways have 
been discovered to remove most hydrocarbon 
emissions from auto exhausts at reasonable 
costs, for instance. Industry is learning to 
reburn some of its once-wasted gases from 
burning fuels, and thus keep them from 
spewing into our atmosphere, Future re- 
search doubtless will establish new ways to 
reduce pollution. 

A severe problem exists. Methods of treat- 
ment are known or are not far distant. The 
question then remains: How do we assure 
that the cures are applied? 

President Johnson offered an intelligent 
start. His message to Congress recognized 
that clean air is a problem national in scope 
and thus demands national standards and 
federal assistance. But it encourages the 
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states to become active partners or even take 
the lead in fighting pollution. And it recog- 
nizes the important contributions private 
industry has to make in the field. 

Basically, the President’s proposals fall 
into three categories: standards, enforce- 
ment and research. 

At present, industry and other polluters in 
general have no well defined levels of what 
constitutes dangerous pollution. Local 
standards, where adopted, cannot be effective 
unless neighboring areas and states likewise 
have strict standards, for air movement rec- 
ognizes no man-made boundaries. 

Mr. Johnson recommends, then, that the 
secretary of health, education and welfare 
designate those industries which are signifi- 
cant sources of air pollution, and that the 
secretary promulgate industrywide safe- 
emission levels. States would have the op- 
portunity to adopt these standards—or 
stricter ones. 

The President proposed finding new ways 
of enforcing these standards, including re- 
gional commissions such as those helpful in 
the effort to control water pollution. 

Finally, a widespread research effort would 
be begun, involving all levels of government, 
private enterprise and universities. Re- 
search would study effects of present fuels 
and look for possible alternative fuels. In- 
dustry, said the President, has an especially 
important role, for “It is in private labora- 
tories, and in private board rooms, that the 
crucial decisions on new fuels, new control 
technology and new means of developing 
power and locomotion will be made.” 

Congress should provide the tools for get- 
ting to work on the vital problem of preserv- 
ing a healthy environment, 


INCREASED MINIMUM FARM WAGE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz has dealt another 
blow to the farmers of California and 
the housewives of America by his action 
in raising from $1.40 to $1.60 the mini- 
mum wage which California farmers 
must offer in order to be eligible for for- 
eign supplemental harvest labor. 

For 2 years now the Secretary has 
been blindly pursuing a program that 
imposes impractical, cumbersome, and 
ever-changing requirements upon our 
farmers and, in effect, denies them badly 
needed harvest labor. The Secretary 
has justified this program by saying it 
would bring unemployed domestic work- 
ers from the cities to the farms, This 
has not been the case, as anyone who 
would take the trouble to examine Cali- 
fornia harvest labor problems would 
realize. 

The Secretary’s action today in rais- 
ing his arbitrarily imposed minimum 
wage is particularly outrageous for the 
following reasons: 

First. First and foremost the Wirtz 
program in the past two years is a 
proven failure. No statistics have been 
advanced, nor could they be, to show 
that Wirtz’ program has achieved its 
objective of bringing domestic workers 
from the city to the farms. Everybody 
agrees, and always has, that all availa- 
ble and willing domestic workers should 
be employed before any foreign workers 
are used. But the Secretary’s program 
has not brought forth more domestic 
workers. This is the simple, basic fact 
to remember and he should admit that 
his scheme is a dismal failure instead 
of imposing increasingly ridiculous 
hardships upon our Nation’s farmers 
and California’s largest industry. 
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Second. Let Mr. Wirtz and the admin- 
istration he represents make no mistake 
of this: the Nation’s housewives are 
acutely aware of the rising costs of food. 
It is an awareness reinforced every time 
they shop. We hear much talk from 
President Johnson about inflation, and 
it seems appalling that the Secretary of 
Labor should so brashly contribute to the 
inflation which other agencies of Gov- 
ernment are attempting to combat. I 
said years ago that the housewives would 
pay to the tune of $1 billion for Mr. 
Wirtz’ sociological experiment. It now 
appears that, with the Secretary’s con- 
tinuing stubbornness, my earlier esti- 
mate will spiral upward. 

Third. The people of California are 
justly outraged by the discrimination Mr. 
Wirtz has shown against them in setting 
the wage rates. The Texas minimum 
wage rate imposed by the Secretary re- 
mains at $1.15; Florida’s has been raised 
to $1.35; but California must go to $1.60. 
In addition to this, during the past 2 
years other States have consistently re- 
ceived a substantial percentage of the 
amount of foreign labor they formerly 
received, whereas California has been 
permitted less than 20 percent. The 
people of California are well aware of 
this discrimination, and I believe they 
are able to express themselves at the 
polls, and will do so. 

Fourth. Secretary Wirtz is clearly ex- 
ceeding his authority in imposing a 
minimum wage on farmworkers. There 
has always been an excellent argument 
that the Secretary had no such author- 
ity—that it is Congress responsibility to 
apply minimum wages. This argument 
is now conclusive since within the past 
6 months the Congress has acted and 
has, in fact, extended minimum wage 
coverage to farmworkers. It seems 
astounding that the Secretary should ap- 
ply a $1.60 minimum wage to California 
farmworkers when only a few months 
ago Congress itself decided that the 
minimum wage for farmworkers should 
be $1—and, in fact, the industrial mini- 
mum wage is only $1.40. Iam sure that 
Secretary Wirtz cannot deny that if Con- 
gress, the responsible body, were pre- 
sented with this question they would 
never endorse the action he has today 
taken. 

In summary, it is time that Secretary 
Wirtz acknowledge the failure of his ex- 
periment and permit our Nation’s farm- 
ers to return to their job of producing 
food at a reasonable price for the house- 
wives of America and a hungry world. 


THE 446TH TROOP CARRIER WING, 
924TH AND 925TH TROOP CAR- 
RIER GROUPS, ELLINGTON AIR 
FORCE BASE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted 
in the Recorp the text of a resolution 
adopted by the South Houston City 
Council. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the City of South Houston, Har- 
ris County, Texas, has met in a lawfully 
constituted body this day to consider busi- 
ness relative to the City of South Houston; 
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Whereas, it has been brought to the at- 
tention of this council that the 446th Troop 
Carrier Wing, the 924th and 925th Troop 
Carrier Groups (Reserve) of Ellington Air 
Force Base is slated for deactivation by 
October of 1967; and 

Whereas, the fine record of this outstand- 
ing Reserve Unit has been outlined in the 
press of this city, and before various civic 
groups; and 

Whereas, the civic, cultural, economic and 
social contribution of the officers and men 
of the Unit who live in South Houston has 
been of great benefit in making the City of 
South Houston a better place in which to 
live; and 

Whereas, the military contributions being 
made by the said 446th Troop Carrier Wing 
to the cause of national defense, and the 
humanitarian contributions made in times 
of natural disaster are a vital and continu- 
ing need to this nation’s well being; 

Be it now resolved by the City of South 
Houston, Texas, that the City Council of 
South Houston, Texas, acting with consent 
of and on behalf of the citizens of said city, 
do hereby and hereon go on record this day 
as opposing any move to deactivate, reduce, 
reassign or relocate any or all of the mem- 
bers or functions of the 446th Troop Carrier 
Wing (United States Air Force, Reserve), 
Ellington Air Force Base, Texas. 

To duly attest thereof, the Secretary of the 
City of South Houston, Texas, is hereby 
authorized and ordered to make this Resolu- 
tion a proper part of the official minutes of 
the City Council meeting of this date; and is 
further authorized and ordered to transmit 
a duly notarized copy of this Resolution to 
the Texas delegation of Congress and Senate 
in Washington, D.C., as well as to the Chair- 
man of the Armed Forces Committees of 
House and Senate. She is also authorized 
and ordered to transmit a copy of this 
Resolution to the Governor of the State of 
Texas. 


BELLAMY AWARD 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
senior Senator from Oregon, I am very 
proud that one of my young constituents, 
Mr. Charles Swanson, president of the 
student body of Lincoln High School in 
Portland, Oreg., has won the Bellamy 
Gold Medal Award. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Swanson, 
and I wish to congratulate Mr. Edwin 
Schneider, principal of Lincoln High 
School, for his stewardship in the opera- 
tion of the program at Lincoln High, 
which resulted in its having been se- 
lected as an outstanding secondary 
school. 

Mr. President, in the February 1967 
issue of the monthly publication of Port- 
land Post No. 1, Portland Post Contact, 
American Legion and Auxiliary, there 
appears an article concerning the pres- 
entation of the Gold Americanism 
Award for student representation, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
and the address by Mr. Swanson which 
he delivered at the 25th annual Bellamy 
Award presentation on October 14, 1966, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland Post Contact, February 
1967] 
OREGON STUDENT RECEIVES GOLD MEDAL 


Presentation held at Englewood, Colo., Oc- 
tober 12 to 14, 1966, was awarded to Charles 
“Chuck” Swanson, Student Body President 
of Lincoln Hi School during their regular 
assembly of January 23, 1967. 
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The late Senator Richard Neuberger, on 
behalf of the Director of the Award Pro- 
gram, Dr. Margarette S. Miller of Ports- 
mouth, Va., presented the Sixth Bellamy 
Award to Lincoln Hi School in 1947, and this 
school will hold the honor for the State of 
Oregon for a 50-year period. 

The Bellamy Award honors Francis Bel- 
lamy, author of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America, 
and the free public schools in the United 
States. Each year an outstanding secondary 
school is selected from one of the 50 states 
and represents their state for a 50-year 
period. 

Gold and Silver Americanism Medals are 
awarded to those young people who ex- 
celled in their roles as ambassadors of their 
schools, communities and states. Students 
are judged on attitude, cooperation, cour- 
tesy, interested in the program and associ- 
ated activties, merit, personality, prompt- 
ness and the fulfillment of all outlined obli- 
gations, plus extra points for initiative and 
promptness. Deadlines have to be met for 
applications, speeches, travel schedules, pub- 
licity releases and specified correspondence. 

A silver Americanism Medal was awarded 
to Wallace W. Respess Jr. of Pantego Hi 
School, Pantego, N.C., which received the 
15th Bellamy Award in 1965 and an honor- 
able mention Silver Medal was awarded to 
Joel P. Hoxie of West Hi School, Waterloo, 
Iowa. The Iowa school received the 21st 
Bellamy Award in 1962. 

The 1966 Gold Medal Award Winner, 
Chuck Swanson, was sponsored by Portland 
Post #1 of The American Legion. The 1965 
Medal Award was presented to Edwin C. 
Schahill of Arsenal Technical Hi School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., which received the 7th Bel- 
lamy Award in 1947 was sponsored by the 
llth District of the American Legion. 


BELLAMY AWARD ADDRESS 


(By Charles Swenson, student body president, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oreg., at 
25th annual Bellamy Award presentation 
to the State of Colorado Oct. 14, 1966) 


On April 29, 1869, the people of the little 
struggling frontier town of Portland, Oregon 
saw forty-five students and two teachers 
initiate free public secondary education. 
Vociferous opposition had met this step. A 
vocal minority in the community opposed 
free public education of any kind, especially 
on the secondary level. But the majority of 
the early Portland citizens met and au- 
thorized Portland High School, predecessor 
of Lincoln High School. If those who ques- 
tioned the establishment of such a valuable 
institution could only have lived to follow 
the progress of that humble infant school. 
They would have seen it outgrow five loca- 
tions, as through the years it was called upon 
to serve the educational needs of ever in- 
creasing numbers of young people. They 
would have seen it blossom from its meager 
beginnings into one of the outstanding sec- 
ondary schools in the country, one proud 
to be a recognized member of a group of such 
impressive high schools as are represented 
here today. 

The graduates of Lincoln High School are 
themselves a testimony to the value of a 
Lincoln education. Two Rhodes Scholars 
and four Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners 
have been produced, Among individuals who 
proudly point back to Lincoln as their high 
school are the late Richard Neuberger, for- 
mer United States Senator; Nathan Twining, 
former chairman of the National Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and Senator Neuberger's wife, 
Maureen, a former Lincoln teacher, served 
as United States Senator. Not only do the 
alumni give an indication of the stature of 
our school, but also the impressive list of dis- 
tinguished speakers heard personally by con- 
temporary Lincoln students give an insight 
into our school’s continuing prestige. Such 
leaders as United States Senator Wayne 
Morse, both Richard and Maureen Neu- 
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berger, Oregon Governor Mark Hatfield, and 
Arthur Fleming, President of the University 
of Oregon. 

The cultured aspect at Lincoln is far from 
lacking. A Littman Statue of young Abe 
Lincoln stands outside the auditorium. A 
sculpture piece, Shorebird’s Landing, done 
by Thomas Hardy, provides the subject of a 
beautiful fountain on the campus. 

As old as Lincoln High School is, present 
day students are learning through a modern 
curriculum including several of the latest 
innovations in teaching, encouraged by 
modern facilities. In 1952, Lincoln moved to 
its present building located on a ten-acre 
campus. 

The independence and responsibility of 
our students is typified by the thriving stu- 
dent government. The progressive nature of 
the Student Cabinet is reflected in the recent 
development of classroom honor system and 
such student-sponsored programs as a 
speaker on the new morality and a sym- 
posium on Viet Nam policy by the University 
of Oregon debating team. 

We at Lincoln are proud and privileged. 
But the present student body must recognize 
that as privileged as we are to be benefactors 
of great traditions, every generation of stu- 
dents, including our own, must continue 
those traditions, by our work in the class- 
room, on the athletic field, in student activi- 
ties, and through responsible citizenship. I 
represent Lincoln High School, the city of 
Portland, and the state of Oregon in con- 
gratulating you, Cherry Creek High School, 
on your outstanding service to the country 
and your students. Welcome to the Bel- 
lamy Award Family of Schools! 


THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the No- 
vember 1966, issue of the magazine 
Audiovisual Instruction, contains two 
articles regarding aspects of special edu- 
cation for the handicapped child, which 
in my view, can be most helpful to Sen- 
ators who are interested in supporting 
adequate funding of educational pro- 
grams designed to provide exceptional 
children with education specifically de- 
signed to meet their needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Edu- 
cation of Handicapped Children: An 
Exploration Into Instructional Materi- 
als,” by Dr. James W. Moss, and “Now 
See This—New Media Bring the Start 
of a New Era in Communication for the 
Deaf, by John A. Gough, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Audiovisual Instruction, 
November 1966] 

Tue EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: 
AN EXPLORATION INTO INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

(By James W. Moss) 

The responsibility of children is to learn, 
and the responsibility of the schools is to 
make this learning possible and meaningful. 
It is a simple fact that some children find 
learning easier than others. By the same 
token, some children are more difficult to 
teach than others. A child who is physically 
or intellectually handicapped represents a 
challenge to the teacher because of the 
unique learning problems this child brings 
with him to school. The numbers of such 
children are not known, but the prevalence 
has been estimated at roughly 10 percent 
of the school-age population. Prevalence 
figures, however, can be misleading with 
reference to the problems involved. An 
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emphasis on the prevalence of handicapped 
children usually leads to an emphasis on the 
school management problems engendered by 
such a figure. While a high prevalence fig- 
ure may suggest and indeed cause manage- 
ment problems, there may be an inverse 
relationship between the prevalence figures 
cited and the degree of instructional 
problems. 

That the problems involved in instructing 
the more severely handicapped children are 
monumental is true, to say the least, The 
cost of instruction for such a child runs 
from two to four times as high as the cost 
for the average child. The teacher of the 
handicapped must be a specialist; she must 
have the training, the resources, and the 
specialized tools necessary for her profes- 
sion. 

Although many of the educational mate- 
rials used with average children can be 
modified for use with the handicapped, the 
teacher of the handicapped requires many 
items not found in the stockroom of the 
normal school building. While it is not the 
purpose of this article to present a catalog 
of necessary materials for the instruction 
of the handicapped, a few examples can be 
cited to demonstrate the range of materials 
needed. 

Children who are deaf require the exten- 
sive use of visual aids. The typical sound 
movie is of little value in these classes. 
Movies for use with older deaf youngsters 
must be captioned to be understood. Spe- 
cialized audiovisual materials such as films 
for use in the teaching of lipreading must 
be developed. Visual aids can be used to 
remind the deaf child of the structure of 
language and to develop a vocabulary which 
he never hears. 

The blind child must learn without see- 
ing; therefore the teacher of the blind 
must depend heavily upon audio materials. 
Since the blind child is deprived of the wide 
variety of stimulating material so neces- 
sary to keep his attention focussed on learn- 
ing, there is a need for a wide range of 
materials on tape to maintain the atten- 
tion of this child. The need for material 
in Braille is fully recognized, but the blind 
child spends many years learning to learn 
through Braille. Other materials must be 
specifically developed for a child who learn 
through his fingertips. 

While the physically handicapped child 
with normal intelligence may have no dif- 
ficulty assimilating material presented to 
him, the problems of presentation are often 
severe. Special devices must be developed 
to enable the cerebral palsy child to hold a 
pencil, to turn a page, to sit upright in a 
chair so that learning may be possible. Spe- 
cial educational materials must be devel- 
oped to motivate the severely physically 
handicapped child to want to learn when he 
may see little opportunity to make use of 
his learning. 

Materials which can be handled by clumsy 
fingers and which present complicated con- 
cepts in a simplified form are needed by the 
severely mentally retarded. The less severely 
retarded often need a wide range of audio- 
visual materials that enables the teacher to 
present a concept time and time again with- 
out boring repetition, 

Audiovisual materials such as those men- 
tioned above are but a few examples of the 
Many specialized instructional aids required 
to teach the handicapped. Not mentioned 
are language development materials needed 
for helping the speech impaired or non- 
anxiety-producing materials for use by the 
emotionally disturbed. 

The U.S. Office of Education is committed 
to improving the education of handicapped 
children. Such a commitment requires a 
major emphasis on the development, field 
testing, and dissemination of instructional 
materials. This commitment has been dem- 
onstrated in part by the development and 
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support of a network of instructional mate- 
rials centers throughout the country. The 
network includes 10 such centers at the 
present time with projections for a total of 
15. 

The instructional materials centers have 
been specifically designed to serve as focal 
points for the distribution of information 
relative to such instructional aids. It is 
the purpose of these centers to assure that 
every teacher of a handicapped child is 
familiar with the latest and most useful ma- 
terials to help her in the challenging tasks 
she faces. As these centers become better 
developed, they will engage in the field test- 
ing and evaluation of materials as well as the 
preparation of manuals for the use of mate- 
rials with handicapped children. Research- 
related information will be funneled through 
USOE’s ERIC system, including the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for the Handicapped operated 
by the Council for Exceptional Children, di- 
rectly to the instructional materials centers. 
The centers themselves will be linked by a 
communication system which will provide 
teachers with information located anywhere 
within the system. 

The combination of the ERIC system, the 
instructional materials centers system, and 
the National Laboratory Program should in- 
sure that the teacher of the handicapped 
child will be a better teacher in the years 
to come. This concentration of resources on 
the effective utilization of instructional ma- 
terlals is but a part of the Office of Educa- 
tion's program to improve the education of 
handicapped children. The demonstration 
of effective programs wherein the latest 
techniques and materials may be observed 
in practice can be supported through funds 
available under the research and demonstra- 
tion program for the handicapped and un- 
der funds available through Title III of Pub- 
lic Law 89-10. The Office of Education is 
supporting a number of specific projects de- 
signed to develop and field test materials 
for the handicapped. Outstanding among 
these is the project at the Human Resources 
Center on Long Island where a trained staff 
is developing materials for the physically 
handicapped child. Another example is a 
curriculum development project at Yeshiva 
University in New York for the preparation 
of materials for the mentally retarded. 
There are a variety of research projects de- 
signed to study the effectiveness of teaching 
aids in all areas of the handicapped. 

The teacher of the handicapped child is no 
longer working alone in an isolated class- 
room. The frontline crusaders of the war on 
ignorance are now supported by an army of 
technicians and professionals who will see to 
it that effective tools for teaching are avail- 
able. A new development is underway which 
adds a human touch to an already very hu- 
man problem. In a sheltered workshop in 
Milwaukee retarded young adults are working 
under contract to produce instructional ma- 
terials for use by teachers of handicapped 
children, Whereas the history of special 
education may be thought of as the blind 
leading the blind, the future may be char- 
acterized by the handicapped helping the 
handicapped. 

Instruction, 
1966] 


Now See THIS: New MEDIA BRING THE START 
OF A NEw ERA IN COMMUNICATION FOR THE 
DEAF 


[From Audiovisual November 


(By John A. Gough) 


Special adaptations of audiovisual ma- 
terials and techniques to help deaf people 
overcome their educational and cultural lag 
is the work of a U.S. Office of Education pro- 
gram called Captioned Films for the Deaf. 
Originated by a deaf man and first operated 
as a private philanthropy, the program was 
turned over to the government in 1959. 

Since the first year when a budget of $85,- 
000 was provided to lease and caption Holly- 
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wood feature pictures, the service has taken 
on a greatly changed appearance. Growth of 
the budget to $3 million for the current year 
and a broadened authorization under P.L. 
89-258 now finds the Captioned Films Branch 
involved in much more than films, 

Despite these changes, the original purpose 
of providing worthwhile entertainment con- 
tinues. Available on free loan to more than 
1,400 groups of deaf persons are some 200 
sound feature pictures to which captions or 
subtitles have been added. About 50 new 
titles are added yearly. 

Subtitling is done on a special machine 
designed for the Office of Education by a 
Washington studio. This device not only 
superimposes the subtitles but also surrounds 
them with a shadow-like effect that makes 
the caption easily readable regardless of the 
background. 

Groups who wish to borrow the films must 
first register with the Office of Education and 
be certified for services. There is no re- 
quirement as to age; the only limitations 
are that users must be deaf, must agree to 
exercise care in the use of the films, must 
charge no admission to showings, and must 
return the films promptly, paying the post- 
age. During the first half of 1966, audiences 
at captioned film showings numbered more 
than 175,000. 

The 1965 amendment to the basic act made 
marked changes in the focus of the program. 
Although retaining its original name, the 
Captioned Films service is now in fact an 
educational media program with recreation 
as a subsidiary function. Another signifi- 
cant change in the new law was to make the 
materials and services available not only to 
the deaf, but to parents of deaf children, to 
social and rehabilitation workers with the 
deaf, and to employers of hearing-impaired 
persons. 

Actually, these services to the nondeaf 
have not had a significant start as yet. The 
major activity at present is that of supply- 
ing educational materials and media equip- 
ment to some 35,000 deaf children in more 
than 400 schools and classes throughout the 
United States. Items supplied on loan in- 
clude filmstrips, movies, overhead projectors, 
filmstrip projectors, and screens. Many of 
the materials provided are especially pro- 
duced for the instruction of deaf children. 
These include films for teaching lipreading 
and fingerspelling, special filmstrips for read- 
ing instruction, and records for auditory 
training. 

Most of the work of the Captioned Films 
Branch is carried on under contract, super- 
vised by a professional staff of seven people 
in the Office of Education. Contracts cover 
acquisition and captioning of films, produc- 
tion of materials, distribution services, and 
training in the use of media and research. 

To distribute materials, 60 depositories are 
operated, chiefly in schools for the deaf 
across the nation. Fach depository serves 
the area immediately around it. Three ma- 
jor centers in New York, Indiana, and Colo- 
rado circulate the entertainment films. Each 
of the three is managed by a deaf man. 

Film production for the program is con- 
tracted with both commercial producers and 
university production facilities. Last year, 
a package for auditory training done by a 
commercial producer won a blue ribbon 
award in a language arts competition. En- 
titled Sights and Sounds, the package con- 
sists of records, filmstrips, and test booklets 
to give practice in learning to discriminate 
between environmental sounds heard on the 
farm, in the city, and in the home. 

At The University of Nebraska, under the 
direction of Robert Stepp, a series of films 
for teaching lipreading is being produced for 
use in 8 mm cartridges. Original films were 
shot in 8mm by Frank Withrow of the Illi- 
nois School for the Deaf. Mr. Stepp is now 
reshooting them in 16mm in preparation for 
national distribution. 
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A new production venture this year in- 
volves development and telecasting of more 
than 100 half-hour television shows for the 
adult deaf. Produced and aired by the Twin 
City Broadcasting Company in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, the films cover a wide variety of 
subject matter, both recreational and educa- 
tional. They are seen two times per week 
between 6:30 and 7 P.M, National distribu- 
tion of these and other programs is planned 
as part of future program growth. 

At the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, 
kinescopes to demonstrate the teaching of 
speech are in the initial taping stage. An- 
other TV project involved Station WQED in 
Pittsburgh, where 10 kinescopes were made 
to demonstrate teaching techniques appli- 
cable to instruction of deaf children. 

Training of teachers of the deaf in the use 
of new media took a significant step forward 
this summer when the Captioned Films pro- 
gram arranged for summer institutes at three 
major universities. These included the Uni- 
versities of Nebraska, Tennessee, and Massa- 
chusetts. The institutes are modeled after 
NDEA institutes but are open only to teach- 
ers of the deaf. Plans call for repeating 
these sessions next summer. Ninety teach- 
ers are presently receiving training. 

At the New Mexico Foundation, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, another kind of training ac- 
tivity is going on. Here, under the direc- 
tion of Marshall Hester, a year-round in- 
service training program is based. With the 
help of assistants, Mr. Hester conducts dem- 
onstrations and short courses in schools for 
the deaf throughout the West. The program 
has been likened to a traveling road show. 

Using a rental truck, Mr. Hester and his 
staff transport a load of equipment and 
materials to a school and then set up and 
put on practical demonstrations in which 
teachers become participants as well as ob- 
servers. During the last school year, this 
performance played locations as widely sep- 
arated as Milwaukee and Los Angeles. 

Research carried on under the Captioned 
Film Act differs from other USOE programs. 
It is concerned chiefly with testing ideas or 
materials that are generated within the pro- 
gram. A principal project, known as Projet 
LIFE, is concerned with the development of 
reading instruction for young deaf children 
through the use of programed instruction. 
Harley Z Wooden, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Council for Exceptional Children, 
is project director. The contract is with the 
National Education Association, with sub- 
contracts at Ohio State University and Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Now in its fourth year, the project is a long- 
term effort to solve the extremely difficult 
educational problem of accelerating the read- 
ing abilities of the deaf. 

Under yet another contract, Edward Gar- 
rett and Kay Rigg of the State University 
of New Mexico have developed a new device 
for the deaf called the Dlalcom. This is 
designed to permit two totally deaf persons 
to communicate by telephone. The ap- 
paratus in prototype form is about the size 
of a set of bathroom scales and attaches to 
the side of a telephone with a small suc- 
tion cup on the end of a wire. This picks up 
signals from inside the telephone. 

On the Dialcom, the user sees a panel of 
lighted digits that are activated by dialing 
from another telephone similarly equipped. 
Cued to a code, these numbers permit two 
individuals to communicate back and forth 
readily, After testing of the instrument and 
completion of code experimentation which 
is now going on, the apparatus will become 
another educational medium available on 
loan for the deaf. 

Other research and development projects 
also underway include a library survey of 
schools for the deaf, a study of the visual 
perception of deaf children, and the develop- 
ment of prevocational guidance materials for 
deaf teen-agers. Contrary to popular belief, 
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the perception study is bringing up evidence 
that loss of hearing is often accompanied by 
diminished visual abilities. This inquiry is 
going on at New Mexico State University and 
is expected to develop a basis for production 
of remedial materials and techniques, 

These varied projects do not exhaust the 
agenda of Captioned Films activities, but are 
representative of the many facets of the pro- 
gram. Because of the relatively small size of 
the population group served, prospects are 
good that a heavy saturation of new media 
will occur within but a few years. A three- 
year plan calls for every classroom for the 
deaf in the nation to be equipped with over- 
heads, filmstrip projectors, and then more 
sophisticated types of equipment. A thou- 
sand of each of the basic projects will be re- 
leased this fall, with more to come. 

Response of the deaf to the program has 
been uniformly enthusiastic. The entertain- 
ment films have brought a new dimension 
into their cultural and recreational life, and 
the instructional materials are seen as a real 
boon for increasing educational achievement. 
Robert Schmitt, director of programs for the 
deaf in the Houston, Texas, city schools, calls 
the overhead projector the greatest contribu- 
tion to the education of the deaf since the 
invention of the hearing aid. 

Most other teachers are equally enthusi- 
astic about the entire new media program. 
Teachers of the deaf often split over the 
question of strictly oral versus some com- 
bination of oral and manual communication 
for the deaf. These differences largely dis- 
appear when they see an opportunity to help 
Overcome the three- to five-year achieve- 
ment lag which besets most deaf children. 
Using materials that are especially designed 
to meet the needs of deaf children and equip- 
ment that helps to speed the communication 
process, teachers find increased hope for 
success in their work. 

Next year marks the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the education of the 
deaf in America. During those long years, 
many deaf children have been lifted to a 
successful place in life. Few have had to 
suffer the stigma of dependency, but rela- 
tively few have struggled far beyond the 
rudiments of an education. For most, com- 
munication is just too difficult. 

Today the situation is beginning to change. 
The revolution in communication techniques 
is having its effect on the world of the deaf 
as well as on that of the hearing. The steps 
being taken by the Captioned Films program 
in helping apply these techniques and others 
yet to come, mark the dawn of a new era. 
It is perhaps too much to suggest that the 
ears of the deaf will be unstopped. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that modern tech- 
nology and research are breaking down the 
barriers which for centuries have set the 
deaf man apart from his hearing brothers. 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION IN THE 
90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, the Feb- 
ruary issue of Phi Delta Kappan, the 
journal of Phi Delta Kappa, the profes- 
sional fraternity for men in education, 
carries an article entitled Education 
Legislation in the 90th Congress,” under 
the byline of Dr. Samuel Halperin. 

Dr. Halperin wrote this article in his 
capacity as a private citizen and as an 
educator, but in view of his service both 
with the Office of Education and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in the field of legislative liaison, the 
article contains insights into the prob- 
able legislative outlook for education in 
the current session which, to my mind, 
merit careful consideration by those con- 
cerned with maintaining the progress in 
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this important area which has char- 
acterized the last few years. 

I commend it to Senators as the view- 
point of a highly intelligent and well- 
informed educator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION IN THE 90TH 
CONGRESS 


(By Samuel Halperin) 


(Nore.—Mr. Halperin is Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Legislation, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. He pre- 
pared this article at the request of Kappan 
editors, however, in his private capacity as 
an educator and observer. No official support 
or endorsement by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is intended or should 
be inferred.) 


The 90th Congress of our republic convened 
in Washington on January 10. What educa- 
tion legislation can we expect from it? 

Any speculation on this question must take 
into account the great strides in education 
legislation made by the 88th and 89th Con- 
gresses. Their records are impressive. They 
enacted more than 30 education statutes. 
Federal funds for education were $3 billion 
a year when President Kennedy took office. 
They had increased to $5 billion when Presi- 
dent Johnson succeeded him. Today the 
federal government is spending more than 
$10 billion for education. In the five years 
from 1961 to 1966, the budget of the U.S. 
Office of Education multiplied 11 times. 

The most enduring fact is that this ex- 
panded federal activity largely reflects cer- 
tain basic socio-economic realities of life 
in mid-century America. Education is now 
widely viewed—perhaps too optimistically— 
as a solution to virtually every national 
problem, including military security, man- 
power shortages, unemployment, and civil 
rights. More important, the aspirations of 
the American people have crystallized in the 
form of demands for more and better educa- 
tion. Everyone has his favorite statistic to 
demonstrate the change. Mine is that only 
17 percent of all high-school-age youths com- 
pleted grade 12 in 1920 while 72 percent do 
so today. This staggering change, while 
leaving much to be achieved, represents no 
ephemeral whim of national policy, but 
rather a basic restructuring of values in our 
society. 

Moreover, education is now an annual $50 
billion growth industry employing three mil- 
lion teachers, professors, and administra- 
tors—the largest single occupation group in 
the nation. This means that education is a 
potent political force, generating its own de- 
mands in the marketplace for the distribu- 
tion of national resources. Thus support 
for increased educational expenditures is 
rooted in both transformed societal values 
and new political-economic realities. Future 
federal aid may vary in pace and in quality, 
but it will be virtually impossible to reverse 
the present trend. Neither Karl Marx’s state 
nor federal aid to education is likely to wither 
away. 

What effects will the recent congressional 
elections have on prospects for aid to educa- 
tion? Many observers have contended that 
the candidacy of Barry Goldwater in 1964 
was largely responsible for the election of 
an unusually large number of the new Demo- 
cratic congressmen who enacted so much 
landmark legislation in 1965 and 1966. In 
any case, it cannot be doubted that the 90th 
Congress will contain fewer members likely 
to vote for new departures in social welfare 
programs. Some 35 hardcore House votes for 
liberal programs were lost in the fall elections 
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and perhaps an additional 20 marginal votes 
will now be harder to obtain. This suggests 
that we shall see fewer innovative and con- 
troversial programs than in the past, fewer 
new enterprises such as the National Teach- 
er Corps, Economic Opportunity Act, Model 
Cities Act, and the Rent Supplement Pro- 


am. 

e Sut if solid, underlying support for ex- 
panding American educational opportunity 
really does exist, as I argue it does, it will 
be channeled some place. The most logical 
possibility is that it will flow into the ex- 
pansion of existing, more traditional pro- 
grams with a solid, bipartisan base of sup- 
port. Thus we can probably expect future 
increments in such programs as vocational 
education, impacted areas, education of 
handicapped children, and the like. The new 
Congress will likely consider additional ways 
to expand these programs and make them 
more effective. 

The new political climate in Washington 
suggests. certain other features of the im- 
mediate future: 

1. The principal struggle in education will 
shift from the process of authorization to 
that of appropriation. Very few Americans 
understand the federal system of “quadruple 
jeopardy” under which programs must first 
be authorized by both houses of Congress 
and then run the appropriations gauntlet in 
those same bodies. Even some fairly knowl- 
edgeable participants in the political area 
often fail to follow through to secure the 
dollar for hard-won legislative enactments, 
(Indeed, it is probably true that the types of 
political skills and alliances needed in the 
appropriations area are different from those 
required in the initial authorization stage.) 

To illustrate the importance of the ap- 
propriations process, we need only to recall 
the vast disparities between the funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for fiscal year 1967 
and those authorized for fiscal year 1968. 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, for example, received $1.05 bil- 
lion for the current year while next year’s 
authorization is 82.32 billion. Title III 
received $135 million versus next year’s au- 
thorization $515 million. Fellowships for 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
were funded at the level of $30 million in 
fiscal year 1967 against an authorization in 
1968 of $275 million. Dozens of other ex- 
amples could readily be cited. 

Simply stated, the point is this: Adminis- 
trations may not request all of the funds 
that Congress has authorized. Appropria- 
tion committees may not vote all of the 
funds that Congress has authorized. Edu- 
cators may not get all they had expected. 
There is nothing automatic or certain about 
federal funds for education. Educators 
must recognize the realities of the appropri- 
ations process. 

2. Closely related to the issue of appropri- 
ations is the issue of evaluation. Educators 
have long said, “Give us the dollars to work 
with and we'll show you what we can do.” 
In a political arena where there are never 
enough dollars to meet all demands, it will 
be increasingly important that we educators 
demonstrate the effectiveness of what we 
are doing. 

It has been estimated that at least $100 
billion will be required to cope with prob- 
lems of water pollution, $10 billion for hos- 
pital modernization, and $15 billion for the 
backlog of elementary and secondary school 
construction, not to mention the staggering 
costs of urban renewal, mass transportation, 
Manpower training, highways, parks, air 
pollution control, and a host of other essen- 
tial public services. In short, dollars and 
new legislative programs in the future will 
flow not only to those who are organized for 
political advantage but to those who can 
demonstrate that their work has made a 
beneficial impact on the lives of people. In 
the competition for scarce resources, per- 
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suasion is central in a democratic society. 
The importance of having the right facts at 
the right time must not be underestimated. 

8. Increasingly, one hears complaints about 
the existence of too many education pro- 
grams, too many agencies administering edu- 
cation-related activities, and generally too 
much fragmentation for the good of Ameri- 
can education. For example, why should 
there be three separate Office of Education 
programs to purchase printed and published 
instructional materials and audio-visual 
aids? Why do we need a Title II of ESEA 
without a matching requirement and a Title 
III of NDEA and Section 12 of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities, 
each with a 50-50 matching provision? 
Above all, why do we need three sets of state 
plans, voluminous guidelines and regula- 
tions, and endless forms when one set could 
as easily serve the same educational pur- 
pose? We can expect the 90th Congress to 
take a close, hard look at the consolidation 
of educational programs. I believe the new 
Congress will also try to “tidy up” and perfect 
existing federal commitments to American 
education. 

The key issue, it seems to me, is not simply 
how do we get the neatest administrative 
direction for our various educational pro- 
grams, but how do we maintain the inno- 
vative thrust and high standards that have 
been built into some of the newer educa- 
tion programs? While there is undoubtedly 
a need for consolidation of many of the 
diverse and fragmented programs into more 
manageable statutes, we can expect a lively 
congressional debate in the near future on 
the adequacy of the public school system 
to administer the new federal programs with 
imagination and effectiveness. 

4. In this connection, it will be interesting 
to observe congressional consideration of a 
forthcoming proposal to reorganize the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
into three sub-cabinet-level departments. 
Will the new Department of Education simply 
be an upgraded Office of Education with 
higher level nomenclature? ‘Will it be given 
education-related functions now residing 
elsewhere in HEW (e.g., student financial aid 
programs)? Will it incorporate educational 
programs now dispersed throughout the fed- 
eral government, such as Operation Head 
Start, the education of American Indians, 
the College Housing Loan Program, curricu- 
lar programs in the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the like? 

In any case, as Congress considers the pro- 
posed reorganization of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, we are as- 
sured of interesting debates on the state of 
American education. 


EXPIRING LEGISLATION 


On a more certain note, we know that the 
90th Congress will be asked to extend several 
public laws expiring on June 30, 1967: P.L. 
815, relating to school construction in feder- 
ally affected areas; the educational television 
program (P.L. 87-477); features of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act re- 
lating to Indian education and support for 
children in schools operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense; disaster relief (P.L. 89- 
313); and, most controversial of all, the 
National Teacher Corps. On the last bill, the 
struggle will center around Administration 
efforts to make this program more acceptable 
to certain educational critics without at the 
same time diluting the innovative features 
of its teacher recruitment and teacher train- 
ing objectives. 

Further, if precedent is any guide, we can 
expect that some legislation expiring on June 
30, 1968, will be considered by the Congress 
next year. In this way, educators will be 
given a year's lead time to plan new programs 
on the basis of congressional mandates. 
High on the list of likely prospects for re- 
newal in 1967 are such statutes as the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act of 1958 and the 
Higher Education and National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Acts of 1965. 

Experienced Congress-watchers know that 
with such a lengthy agenda it is highly likely 
that substantial improvement in existing 
statutes will be made. Congress seldom re- 
sists the temptation to authorize new pro- 
grams as amendments to or perfections of ex- 
isting laws whenever the latter come up for 
renewal. The host of new authorities added 
to P.L. 89-10 by the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1966 (for ex- 
ample, programs for adult education and for 
handicapped, migrant, foster, delinquent, 
and Indian children) offer vivid testimony to 
that prospect, Incrementalism is a prime 
characteristic of the legislative process; inter- 
ests excluded from support today—if they 
work hard enough—frequently manage to 
gain inclusion “the next time around.” 


NEW LEGISLATION 


The year 1967, at least as much as 1966, 
will be dominated by issues of national 
security and economics. The state of the 
domestic economy and the intentions of 
Ho Chi Minh will obviously have great in- 
fluence on the shape of the Administration’s 
legislative recommendations. Nevertheless, 
the imperatives of modern political leader- 
ship require that presidents identify national 
needs and propose new legislation to meet 
those needs, 

While it is too early at this writing to 
predict the exact shape of President John- 
son’s legislative initiatives in the 90th Con- 
gress, following are some of the areas which 
have been discussed in recent days: 

Efforts to provide “follow-up” for gradu- 
ates of Head Start and other preschool pro- 
grams, so that initial education gains may 
be retained in the early years of schooling. 

A rounding out of legislative authorities 
needed to give the physically and mentally 
handicapped children of America their first 
full opportunity for quality education and 
tr 


Additional measures to promote innova- 
tion in occupational education so that more 
young people receive an effective introduc- 
tion to our changing occupational structure. 

Support and encouragement for local 
school districts to develop planning and 
evaluation capabilities better to meet their 
present and projected educational respon- 
sibilities. 

Comprehensive authority to support the 
training of educational manpower—both 
professional and semiprofessional and at all 
levels of education—required to staff our 
expanding educational system. 

The 90th Congress promises to be a busy 
one for education and the federal legislative 
process. Whether in extension and modi- 
fication of existing statutes, in consolidation 
and perfection of present commitments, in 
reorganization and restructuring of the 
agencies administering federal programs, or 
in the consideration of wholly new legisla- 
tive enactments, educators will have a big 
stake in the work of the 90th Congress. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIZATION OF PHYS- 
ICAL FITNESS RESEARCH 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Dr. H. 
Harrison Clarke, research professor of 
physical education at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oreg., recently brought 
to my attention an article entitled, “Fed- 
eral Subsidization of Physical Fitness 
Research,” which was written by Dr. 
Clarke in his capacity as research con- 
sultant for the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness. 

In my view, Dr. Clarke's discussion can 
be helpful to many of my colleagues and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
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the article, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1966 issue of the Physical Fit- 
ness Newsletter, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIZATION OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 
RESEARCH 


(By H. Harrison Clarke, research professor 
of physical education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oreg.) 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT NEEDED 


A truly great society must rest basically 
upon physically fit children and adults. Con- 
tinuance of a generally low level of physical 
fitness is a shocking waste of human re- 
sources. Upon mandate from Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States, and 
before him from Presidents Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and John F. Kennedy, the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness is concerned 
with the physical fitness of all Americans— 
all 200 million of them. 

The United States of America should be 
pre-eminent in the world on its sponsored 
physical fitness program. In order to reach 
this goal, the Council recognizes that exist- 
ing findings of physical fitness research must 
be mobilized, disseminated, and applied and 
that physical fitness research must be stimu- 
lated, supported, and conducted. In this 
way only can the most effective physical fit- 
ness processes and practices be proposed. 

Federal support of research into the non- 
medical aspects of physical fitness for the 
common man is infinitesimal. Presently, the 
United States is a laggard in federal support 
of such research, being exceeded by far by 
Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Sweden, West 
Germany, Canada, and other nations. Phy- 
sical fitness research in the U.S.A. is confined 
almost exclusively to University physical edu- 
cation research laboratories. These labora- 
tories have meager financial support; studies 
are largely dependent upon the completion 
of the thesis requirement by graduate stu- 
dents. Physical education research special- 
ists are mostly teachers of research metho- 
dology and advisers of graduate thesis. 
Thus, physical fitness research in this coun- 
try is largely student supported. 

The very fact, however, that physical edu- 
cation research is and has been in progress 
for some time in the universities of the na- 
tion provides a launching pad for orbiting 
an expanded physical fitness research pro- 
gram. Many graduate departments of phys- 
ical education now have well-established 
comprehensive research laboratories. Asso- 
ciated with these laboratories are well pre- 
pared and experienced professors with local, 
national, and international reputations as 
scientists in this field. Financial support 
in the form of subsidies is desperately needed 
to blast off a physical fitness research pro- 
gram and keep it in orbit. 

SOURCES OF FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 

During the summer and fall of 1965, by 
visitation and telephone communication, the 
writer surveyed federal agencies likely to be 
concerned with research into the non-medi- 
cal aspects of physical fitness. The govern- 
ment agencies were the National Institutes of 
Health, the U.S. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
the Department of Defense. 

In general, exceptions admitted, the pres- 
ent interest of government support of physi- 
cal fitness research may be summarized as 
‘follows: Extensive research is being con- 
ducted at opposite poles of the physical fit- 
ness continuum: at the upper pole, the phys- 
ical fitness needs of astronauts, flight per- 
sonnel, submariners, underwater demolition 
frogmen, and those subjected to special 
stresses; at the lower pole, the medical care 
of sufferers from heart disease, cancer, ar- 
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thritis, infectious diseases, metabolic dis- 
eases, neurological conditions, blindness, 
mental aberrations, and others. Very little 
physical fitness, research for the benefit of 
the great mass of humanity between the 
poles receive federal support. 

From the 1965 survey conducted, the fed- 
eral agencies presented below are potential 
sources for subsidization of physical fitness 
research, 


National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development 


The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development (NICHD) is one 
of nine institutes within the National In- 
stitutes of Health (NIH), the arm of the 
Public Health Service which has p 
responsibility for support of bio-medical re- 
search and, the training of research person- 
nel. Established in 1963, this Institute is 
concerned with the health status, needs, 
and problems of individuals. NICHD dif- 
fers from earlier institutes in that its at- 
tention is focused on the complex health 
problems and requirements of the whole 
person rather than any one disease or part 
of the body. The principal directions of its 
research interests find expression in eight 
major program areas: Reproductive Biology, 
Prenatal Biology, Growth and Development, 
Aging, Mental Retardation, Congenital Mal- 
formation, Developmental Pharmacology, 
and Human Communication. The pro- 
grams for Growth and Development and 
Aging have greatest potentialities for some 
physical fitness research. 


Growth and Development 


The major emphasis of the Growth and 
Development Program is on factors involved 
in normal or optimal growth and develop- 
ment. The focus is on the determination 
of physiological, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and behavioral development during in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence. The 
scope of the research program includes, 
among others, growth patterns, neurophysi- 
ological aspects of development, physical 
growth, and developmental statuses predic- 
tive of later development and outcomes. 
When indicated, the multidisciplinary ap- 
proach is encouraged. 

From the standpoint of physical fitness 
research, the Growth and Development Pro- 
gram is interested in developmental physi- 
ology. A phase of developmental physiology 
is exercise physiology. Proposals acceptable 
in the area of exercise physiology should be 
experimental rather than observational in 
nature and should employ highly sophisti- 
cated techniques of evaluation. 


Aging 

This program strives to understand the 
biological, social, and behavioral processes 
that account for the general decrease of 
vigor and fitness experienced by mature in- 
dividuals in varying degrees with advancing 
years. Studies of the progressive changes 
that take place in a cell, a tissue, an organ 
system, a total individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals over a period of time are encour- 
aged. Special attention is given to 
investigations of the middle years of adult 
life. 

Procedure 


For research grant application and infor- 
mation, address the Division of Research 
Grants, National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development, Bethesda, Md. 
Applications for research grants are accepted 
any time, but are reviewed three times a 
year. Deadlines for receiving applications 
for the three review times are October 1, 
February 1, and July 1. Applications 
should be submitted at least six months be- 
fore the desired beginning date of an ap- 
proved grant. 

Each application is reviewed for scientific 
merit, qualifications of the investigator, and 
adequacy of facilities by an appropriate 
study section of the Division of Research 
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Grants. Study section recommendations 
are submitted to the National Advisory 
Child Health and Human Development 
Council for final review. This Council then 
recommends approval of those applications 
judged as meriting support to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. 


U.S. Office of Education 


The Bureau of Research of the United 
States Office of Education (USOE) contains 
five divisions, each with three or four 
branches, 17 in all. The divisions are: Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Research, Adult and Vo- 
cational Research, Higher Education Re- 
search, Laboratories and Research Develop- 
ment, and Research Training and Dissem- 
ination. The Bureau supports two classes 
of research as follows: 

Project Support: clearly delineated re- 
search activity or set of activities to solve 
a particular problem in education. Projects 
are usually planned and initiated by inves- 
tigators who submit them as proposals. 
When it is necessary to balance the total 
research programs, however, the Bureau 
may invite proposals in critical areas. 

Program Support: when proposed research 
requires a concentration of professional re- 
sources on a general area in education over 
an extended period of time. This support is 
used for the activities of Research and De- 
velopment Centers, Educational Laborato- 
ries, and training of educational researchers. 

USOE is interested in physical education 
research, which includes physical fitness as 
a primary objective of this field in schools 
and colleges. The nature of physical fitness 
studies of import to the Bureau of Research 
include the construction of evaluative in- 
struments, normative studies, activities and 
programs designed to bring about changes 
in physical development, the relation of phys- 
ical fitness to scholastic achievement, men- 
tal health, and personal-social adjustments, 
and the like. By nature of their mission, 
basic research into components of physical 
fitness, exercise physiology, and cellular 
changes do not come within their purview. 

USOE support is also possible for the ac- 
tivities of Research and Development Cen- 
ters, Educational Laboratories, training of 
scientists, and in other ways, These pro- 
grams allow long-term staff commitments 
and continuous development and adapta- 
bility, and provide for liaison with the edu- 
cation community. Research and develop. 
ment centers and educational laboratories 
employ interdisciplinary approaches to edu- 
cation problems, 


Procedure 


For research grant application and infor- 
mation, address the Bureau of Research, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D..; 
these proposals are routed to the Research 
Analysis and Allocation Staff. Proposals re- 
ceived are first reviewed by Office of Educa- 
tion staff. Those proposals which show 
promise of contributing to educational im- 
provements are reviewed by a panel of non- 
government experts. Once approved, a Proj- 
ect Officer is assigned to each proposal. 

U.S. Army 
Army Research Office 

Army research studies in the area of physi- 
cal fitness are particularly related to the re- 
lation of man to machines and of man to 
weapons and to physiological adaptations to 
stress and to physical and mental fatigue. 
About 50 per cent of the research sponsored 
by this office is through contracts with uni- 
versities. The university research is physi- 
ologically and psychologically oriented at a 
high level of sophistication. Their principal 
investigators are mostly members of medical 
advisory boards and panels known to the 
Army Surgeon General's Office. 

Project requests should be directed to: 
Medical Research and Development Com- 
mand, Army Surgeon General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. It would be best for the indi- 
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vidual seeking a research contract with the 
Army Research Office to make direct con- 
tact with a staff member who is familiar 
with the field as well as with military re- 
quirements. 


Natick Laboratories 


Two U.S. Army research laboratories exist 
at Natick, Mass. Both of these laboratories 
have interests in studies pertaining to work 
and exercise. 

USARIEM: The physical fitness interests 
of this laboratory are related to cardiovascu- 
lar adaptations associated with the fitness of 
the soldier, to development of valid methods 
for assessing physical fitness, to preselection 
of troops for specific strenuous types of ac- 
tivity, to development of techniques for in- 
ducing optimal physical fitness, and to inter- 
actions between physical fitness and military 
performances in environmental extremes of 
heat, cold, and terrestrial altitude. 

Psychological Laboratory: This laboratory 
is concerned with research on the compata- 
bility between man and his environment; a 
program of basic research in human capa- 
bilities is also undertaken. Anthropometric 
surveys of both United States and foreign 
military personnel are conducted and the 
data used in the design and sizing of mili- 
tary clothing and equipment. 

Research proposals should be submitted 
to U.S. Army Natick Laboratories, Natick, 
Mass, In preparing the proposal, the Com- 
merce Business Daily may be consulted, as 
this publication contains descriptions of all 
Natick research contracts. When submit- 
ting an unsolicited proposal, it is advisable 
to discuss the project in advance in order to 
insure that it fits within the Natick research 
program. 

U.S, Navy 
Office of Naval Research 


The Office of Naval Research (ONR) car- 
ries forward a broad program of scientific 
research and exploratory engineering for the 
purpose of making available to the Navy new 
and improved technological approaches in 
the performance of its missions. This work 
is being conducted in part by ONR's own 
laboratories and in part under contract with 
universities, nonprofit institutions, and in- 
dustrial establishments. Two ONR divi- 
sions, Biological Sciences and Psychological 
Sciences, have potentials for physical fitness 
research. 

Biological Sciences Division: From the 
standpoint of physical fitness, the Physiology 
Branch of the Biological Sciences Division is 
interested in research related to: (a) the fit- 
ness needed by the soldier to work better in 
a military situation; (b) physical fitness as 
related to stress, altitude, heat, and cold; 
(c) swimming as related to underwater demo- 
lition and swimming with packs; and (d) 
maintaining the physical fitness of crew 
members on submarines, This branch is 
concerned with nerve and muscle function, 
respiratory and circulatory physiology, nu- 
trition and metabolism, and stress physi- 
ology. 


Phychological Sciences Division 


The Physiological Psychology Branch of 
this division sponsors research pertaining to 
the psychological, physiological, and neuro- 
logical factors in sensation, orientation, 
emotion, motor activity, maturation pat- 
terns of behavior, and the psychological 
measures pertinent to these fatcors. The re- 
search interests of this branch also include 
psychophysiological processes associated 
with attention, discrimination, cognition, 
and adaptation under normal and stressful 
conditions; and, the psychological, physio- 
logical, and psychopharmacological mecha- 
nisms of enhancement, mainténance, or in- 
hibition of behavior. 

A brochure pertaining to the Contract Re- 
search Program of the Office of Naval Re- 
search may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, D.C., or from 
ONR Branch Offices in Boston, New York, 
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Chicago, San Francisco, Pasadena, and Lon- 
don, England. Resident Representatives are 
located at other points within certain of the 
Branch Office areas, as listed in the bro- 
chure. Because the Branch Offices provide 
direct liaison between the Office of Naval Re- 
search and scientific institutions in their 
area, each has a scientific department com- 
posed of a chief scientist and several as- 
sociated scientists who maintain contact 
with scientific developments in their respec- 
tive areas. 
U.S. Marine Corps 


The U.S. Marine Corps maintains a Naval 
Medical Field Research Laboratory at Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina, This Laboratory is 
operational for the Marine Corps and does 
not usually subsidize outside studies. Phys- 
ical fitness research projects, however, could 
be contracted if the proposals are valuable 
to the mission of the Marine Corps and the 
Camp Lejeune laboratory does not have the 
time and resources to carry them out. 

Physical fitness study proposals may be 
discussed with the Coordinator of Physical 
Training for Marine Corps, Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Arlington, Virginia. Formal 
applications should be made to: Comman- 
dant, U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) has three offices of ad- 
vanced research and technology and a 
manned space center. Only a very limited 
number of small contracts have been 
awarded for studies related to physical fit- 
ness; these projects involved the effects of 
over-conditioning of astronauts after flights 
and the muscle deconditioning effects of pro- 
longed bed rest. 


REASONS FOR GRANT APPLICATION REJECTIONS 


Great care should be taken in preparing 
research proposals for submission to federal 
agencies for support, as proposals received 
are many and rejection rates are high. While 
any one agency may not represent them all, 
the experience of the National Institutes of 
Health will illustrate this situation. During 
a single fiscal year, NIH received 6000 com- 
petitive applications for grant of funds to 
initiate or continue projects in medical and 
related biological research, Of this number, 
approximately 2000 were disapproved. The 
causes of rejections for a sample of 605 dis- 
approved applications were analyzed. Twen- 
ty-six shortcomings were listed; the follow- 
ing causes applied to 8 per cent or more of 
the proposals: 

Percent 

Proposed tests, or methods, or scientific 
procedures were unsuited to the 
stated obſective 
Problem is of insufficient importance 
or was unlikely to produce any new or 

useful information ee e 
Investigator did not have adequate ex- 

perlence or training, or both, for 

aur rr E neuen 32. 6 
Description of the approach was too 

nebulous, diffuse, and lacking in clar- 

ity to permit adequate evaluation... 28.8 
Overall design of the study had not 

been carefully thought out 14.7 
Investigator appeared to be unfamiliar 

with recent pertinent literature or 

methods, or both 13.7 
Investigator’s previously published work 

in this field did not inspire confi- 

dence 
Requirements for equipment or per- 

sonnel, or both, were unrealistic.... 10,1 
Proposed research was based upon a 

hypothesis that rested on insufficient 

evidence, was doubtful, or was un- 


34.7 


((( TTT 8. 9 
Problem more complex than the inves- 
tigator appeared to realize 8. 1 


Statistical aspects of the approach had 
not been given sufficient considera- 
FF 8. 1 
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NEEDED PHYSICAL FITNESS RESEARCH 


A Committee of Research Consultants ap- 
pointed by the President's Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness* has identified the major needs 
in physical fitness research and has proposed 
the physical fitness research projects that 
should be undertaken. From the “needs” 
statement, the broad physical fitness prob- 
lem areas considered particularly significant 
are given here. 

1. What is meant by physical fitness? 
What components of physical fitness can be 
identified and defined? 

2. What are the best means of measuring 
the components of physical fitness? What 
combination of these would yield an appro- 
priate assessment of physical fitness? 
Should national achievement scales for those 
measures be established for the two sexes at 
the different ages from childhood through 
adulthood? 

3. How much physical fitness is needed 
generally in today’s society and specifically 
for the many work tasks required of various 
segments of society? 

4. How can individuals who are deficient 
in basic physical fitness components best be 
identified and subsequently improved? 

5. Are marked changes in some or all of 
the components of physical fitness accom- 
panied by measurable changes in accomplish- 
ments in such areas, for example, as school 
achievement, work output, or personal-social 
adjustments? 

6. What are the effects over the life span 
of a physically active life upon the well-being 
of man? 

7. What effect has phyically vigorous ac- 
tivity on stress adaptation and for prevention 
of degenerative diseases and neuropsychiatric 
disorders? Is regular exercise a factor in the 
preservation of health into later life or in 
postponing death? 

8. What types of physical fitness regimens 
are either effective or ineffective in develop- 
ing and maintaining specific components of 
physical fitness? What quantitative phys- 
ical fitness changes can be produced by dif- 
ferent training programs? 

9. How can people be motivated to exer- 
cise, to participate regularly in vigorous 
physical activities? 

10. What are the effects of protracted 
regimens of physical activity upon the phys- 
ical growth of children and adolescents? 

11. What factors affect strength decrement 
and strength recovery following strenuous 
exercise? How may recovery from strength 
decrement be speeded? 

12. What chronic changes can be induced 
in the intact muscle when it is stimulated 
repeatedly or subjected to training regimens? 
What makes a muscle stronger when it is 
repeatedly exercised in certain ways? What 
is the nature of the biochemical fatigue 
process following repeated contractions? 
How can the fatigue process be modified or 
reversed? 

In the light of research suggested, addi- 
tional insight into the nature of physical fit- 
ness and its essential components should re- 
sult. Some physical fitness components 
have been reasonably well identified in recent 
years; these are muscular strength, the en- 
durance to do sustained muscular work, and 
total-body endurance (or the capacity for 
turnover of biochemical energy during exer- 
cise). Additional physical fitness compo- 
nents should be isolated, assessed, and 
studied. 

Both muscular strength and muscular en- 
durance are related to the volitional force 
the muscles can apply. However, strength 
and endurance are sufficiently different so 
that a measure of one does not substitute as 
a measure of the other. Both components 


*Elisworth R. Buskirk, Anna S. Espen- 
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are essential in acquiring and maintaining a 
vigorous and alert organism. 

The metabolic aspects of exercise as meas- 
ured by maximum oxygen intake have been 
studied to some extent with respect to age, 
sex, and level of physical condition. How- 
ver, only preliminary work has been done to 
investigate the basic mechanisms responsible 
for changes in maximum oxygen intake dur- 
ing heavy exercise. Nor do we know how it 
is affected by physical exercise and training, 
or by detraining. 

The President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness wishes to encourage scientists in physi- 
cal education, exercise physiology, growth 
and development, medicine, education, and 
other allied fields to engage in obtaining 
answers to the many physical fitness prob- 
lems. cited. A copy of “Proposed Physical 
Fitness Research Projects” prepared by the 
Council’s Committee of Research Consultants 
will be sent upon request to the writer. 


TREATY NONSENSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Treaty 
Nonsense,” published in the Oregonian, 
of Portland, on February 13, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Treaty NONSENSE 

The controversy over ratification of a con- 
sular ent with the Soviet Union 
would be ridiculous were it not that it lays 
bare the fact that many Americans oppose 
having anything to do with Communist 
governments. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
exchange ambassadors and recognize each 
other's governments. They exchange cul- 
tural and trade missions. The two nations 
have joined in the nuclear test ban treaty 
and in the Antarctica treaty and the U.S. 
Senate is due soon to ratify the space treaty. 
They are working toward a treaty to inhibit 
the spread of nuclear weapons. A recent 
agreement on regulation of the Russian fish- 
ing fleets off American coasts will be signed 
in a couple of weeks. 

All these have been considered by most 
Americans, we believe, as in the American 
interest. The hope of many is that grad- 
ually, as Soviet belligerence lessens, addi- 
tional areas of agreement will be reached 
which will provide some basis for hope that 
ways other than war to end disputes may 
be found. 

The placing of one or two Soviet con- 
sulates in the United States and one or two 
American consulates in the U.S.S.R. to look 
after the interests of citizens and to reg- 
ulate trade ought to be routine. Chief op- 
position is based on a charge that Russian 
consulate officials would engage in espionage, 
a charge the Russians might also make 
against U.S. consulate officials there. 

But the Soviet Union already has about 
450 officials stationed in this country who 
may engage in espionage if they can get away 
with it. The apprehension that a dozen 
more will make J. Edgar Hoover's life un- 
bearable cannot be taken very seriously. In 
fact, consular officials would be much easier 
to watch than secret agents, 

This is a tempest in a teapot. A majority 
of Americans, we believe, favor these calcu- 
lated efforts to reach areas of understanding 
with the Communist nations. The Senate 
should ratify the treaty and get on with 
more important business. 


THE CIA AND CRIME 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 20, Mr. Edward P. Morgan, speak- 
ing on the American Broadcasting Co. 
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network, commented on the recent ac- 
tivities of the CIA and the revelations 
over the President’s commission on the 
Nation’s problems with crime. 

Mr. Morgan suggested these two 
widely different subjects do have a rela- 
tionship. It is his feeling that in spite 
of the grave situation which confronts 
us in regards to crime, the Nation is not 
lost. But, he says, we are not helping 
our image as a nation of upright adults 
or as Americans by allowing the use of 
a secret agency to infiltrate and use our 
unions, our foundations, and our stu- 
dents in questionable ways. 

Recently at the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Henry 
Steele Commager said: 

Without intellectual freedom, absolute, 
uncontaminated, and beyond suspicion, we 
cannot achieve the ends which our society is 
dedicated to achieving. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of Mr. Morgan's radio editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 
FEBRUARY 20, 1967. 

There is a connection, strange as it may 
seem, between the continuing revelations 
about the activities of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the revelations over the 
weekend of the President’s commission about 
the nation’s problem with crime, 

Emerging facts in these seemingly widely 
separated fields demonstrate a crumbling of 
the crust if not some of the core of the Amer- 
ican society. The basic reason for the exist- 
ence of the CIA is to help strengthen the na- 
tional security, to protect our society. But 
look for a moment at the society it is as- 
signed to protect! Here are some parts of the 
picture of America, developed by the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, which the average 
American never sees, or at least never focuses 


on: 

In 1965, drunkenness accounted for one out 
of every three arrests in the land. 

“In at least three states, justices of the 
peace are paid only if they convict and col- 
lect a fee from the defendant, a practice held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 40 
years ago.” 

Only a fraction of one percent of the total 
budget of the criminal justice system in the 
U.S. is spent on research and almost no re- 
search at all has been conducted in organ- 
ized crime—one of the most sinister problems 
of law enforcement. 

Police training, police salaries and police 
manpower are all woefully inadequate but 
just to fill positions already authorized, 50,000 
policemen must be recruited in 1967. 

Young people commit a disproportionate 
share of crime and their proportion of the 
population is dramatically increasing. 

But the salvaging of these youths is not 
succeeding. 

In the correctional system, there is a cri- 
tical shortage of probation and parole officers, 
teachers, caseworkers, vocational instructors 
and group workers. 

Less than three percent of all personnel 
working in local jails and institutions devote 
their time to treatment and training. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 400,000 
children detained in 1965 for such things as 
truancy, smoking, running away from home 
were held in adult jails, often among har- 
dened criminals. 

In the United States today, one boy in 
every six is referred to the juvenile court. 

Probably 40 percent of all male children 
living in the U.S. today will be arrested for 
crimes—other than traffic offenses—during 
their lives. 
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Grave as these findings are, they do not 
add up to the conclusion that the country 
is going to Hell in a handbasket, that the 
republic is not worth saving, so the Defense 
Department, the State Department and the 
CIA might as well close up shop and go home. 
Not at all. This is a strong, rich, resource- 
ful and resilient nation and its citizens are 
attached to it with varying degrees of pride 
and devotion that are usually lumped under 
the not always definitive label of patriotism. 
But Americans have been having trouble 
with their feelings about American civiliza- 
tion lately and this is where the machina- 
tions of the CIA behind a series of sup- 
posedly pure and respectable fronts come 
in—especially as they have involved that 
important, rebellious, idealistic, confused 
but stubbornly hopeful section of the popu- 
lation called American youth. 

Most if not all foreign countries have long 
since downgraded Americans and their gov- 
ernment as—however rich and powerful— 
no more perfect than the next state, par- 
ticularly their own. So the damage to the 
image of America by the revelation that 
U.S. agents use various disguises and devious 
means like everybody else to spy may not 
be so devastating in other world capitals. 
But the damage at home could well be 
incalculable. 

Suspicion and cynicism toward the fed- 
eral government have been steadily growing 
among the population, fertilized by such 
juicy scandals as the Bobby Baker case, the 
Adam Clayton Powell saga and by the bit- 
terly controversial war in Viet Nam. Lib- 
erals seem most alarmed about the latter, 
conservatives about the former. Cumula- 
tively the credibility of the federal govern- 
ment is being questioned from almost every 
quarter. This is very dangerous. And one 
of the most alarming things about the whole 
CIA furor is that apparently nobody in a 
position of command in the White House 
or at lower levels of the executive branch 
stopped to think what the impact would be 
on Americans when the secret finally came 
out—as it had to and now has—that founda- 
tions, labor unions and youth groups (and 
one wonders what revelations about what 
other institutions are to come) have been 
infiltrated covertly by agents of a govern- 
ment which is supposed to be of, by and 
for the people. It is no good trying to ra- 
tionalize it in the name of expediency. It 
simply does not wash. There is an insidious- 
ness about secrecy that can be lethal. 

“Without intellectual freedom, absolute, 
uncontaminated and beyond suspicion,” 
Historian Henry Steele Commager testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee today, “we cannot achieve the ends 
which our society is dedicated to achieving.” 

When the Administration of four presi- 
dents overlook that, it is time to pause and 
gravely ponder. But not despair. Let's not 
pretend any more that we're intrinsically 
better than everybody else. (Don’t forget 
the crime report, poverty and racial preju- 
dice.) Let's not forget either that we've 
got a system which gives us elbow room to 
try harder for improvement. It won't work 
if we don't. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. * 


SUSPENSION OF 7-PERCENT IN- 
VESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, with in- 
creasing frequency businessmen are call- 
ing attention to the problems they are 
facing as the result of the suspension of 
the 7-percent investment tax credit last 
fall. 

Many individuals and corporations 
have written to me expressing the eco- 
nomic hardships which have been im- 
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posed on them as the result of that 
congressional action. 

Just recently, George Champion, chair- 
man of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
attacked the suspension of the tax incen- 
tive for business investment. He alleges 
the move was a “misguided attempt to 
combat inflation” and represented a 
“giant step backward.” 

Champion went on to say the action 
“could produce a serious slowdown in 
orders for capital goods in the second 
half of this year, which might be pre- 
cisely the wrong time for such a devel- 
opment.” 

Many opinionmakers declare the 7- 
percent tax credit should be restored 
immediately, and that the 7-percent fig- 
ure should be increased to 10 percent as 
soon as is practical after the fighting in 
Vietnam ceases. 

In our talk about what to do after the 
Vietnam war in order to prevent a reces- 
sion, I think this is a valid and practical 
suggestion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter to me from the Highway Trailer 
Industries, Inc., the “Truck Newsletter 
Weekly,” and the article from the Wall 
Street Journal pertaining to the tax 
credit suspension be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAY TRAILER INDUSTRIES, ING., 
Edgerton, Wis., February 27, 1967. 
Hon. GAYLORD A. NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR NELSON: Because I know 
of your interest in doing whatever is possible 
not only in maintaining the overall economic 
well-being of Wisconsin but, wherever pos- 
sible, in enhancing the economy’s future 
growth, I want to bring to your attention a 
situation which very likely is bringing about 
the opposite of what you want to happen in 
our state. 

Highway Trailer Industries employs over 
one thousand persons in Edgerton and 
Stoughton. Sales amount to approximately 
thirty-five million dollars. Our annual pay- 
roll for the combined two cities is about 
seven and one-half million dollars. Since 
this company came under new management 
direction in April of 1965 we have not had a 
layoff of production personnel. This con- 
trasts with frequent fluctuations in employ- 
ment averaging about 70 people a month 
under the previous management. 

In the past four months, however, we have 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
steady employment. In December, to pre- 
vent a layoff, I authorized the building of 
200 truck trailers without having a customer 
for them. We still have not been able to 
move this inventory. 

We are now faced with the imminent need 
to reduce our work force. The prime reason 
for this arises from our customers failing to 
follow the practice, customary at this time 
of the year, of placing orders for new trailers. 

In almost every instance where we have 
queried customers as to the reason for the 
delay in ordering new equipment they have 
cited the suspension of the 7% tax credit 
on new investments as the main reason for 
not buying at this time. 

I assume that you and your staff are 
keeping abreast of the deteriorating effect 
this suspension is having on the economy 
throughout the country. There is hardly a 
day that goes by that I don’t read in one 
or more of the trade journals covering our 
field of interest about the adverse effect 
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the suspension is having on the trucking 
industry. 

And, now, today, in two widely varied 
papers, the Wall Street Journal and the 
Truck Newsletter Weekly, an insight is given 
into the effect the elimination of tax credit 
is having on freight car manufacturers and 
on producers of trucks. They are indicative 
of our own situation in the allied field of 
trailers, In turn, our situation is going to 
affect employment very soon in Wisconsin. 

Also in today’s Wall Street Journal, the 
lead article details the concern now being 
expressed over the condition of the civilian 
aluminum market, This, to, is a reflection 
of the postponed investment in our kinds of 
products which use a considerable amount 
of that metal. 

I suggest that as a responsible member of 
Congress you use your powers of pérsuasion 
to accelerate the restoration of the 7% tax 
credit before the nation’s overall economy 
and that of Wisconsin’s in particular under- 
goes a severe decline. 

J. T. COLLIFLOWER, 
President. 


[From the Truck Newsletter Weekly, 
Feb. 27, 1967] 


GROSSES TUMBLE IN WAKE OF CUTBACKS 


As mentioned in the Newsletter several 
weeks ago, and now confirmed, it has been 
necessary to cut back on truck production 
in several cases because of the slow down in 
advance ordering. In the wake of the cut 
back announcements comes the even more 
disturbing news, as revealed in a Newsletter 
survey, that dealers are beginning to shave 
their grosses to bare minimums. As this 
tendency develops it is beginning to stir re- 
taliatory action from other dealers, conse- 
quently seriously threatening gross profits. 

A characteristic reaction from a Ford 
dealer was: “I lost a deal for five trucks 
yesterday to a Chevrolet dealer who my cus- 
tomer claimed was willing to sell him the 
two ton trucks involved in the deal for $50 
over tissue. I told him if he could get that 
kind of deal he better go grab it, thinking 
I would call his bluff. But he came back in 
the next day and showed me the order and 
he got the deal at the $50 over he said he 
was offered. I don’t like to lose any business, 
frankly, but at the same time I can only 
afford to let something like that go by oc- 
casionally, and then I’m going to start cut- 
ting my prices to $25 and $30. Tl keep that 
business no matter what I have to do. And 
then we'll see how they react to it.” 

Other dealers too tell us that the gross 
profits being accepted for vehicles, on which 
delivery can’t be expected for several months, 
are “ridiculously low.” Said a dealer in 
Houston, Texas, “For a time we thought the 
grosses on the light duty stuff was about as 
ridiculously low as it could get, but now in 
the last six to eight weeks we find that the 
grosses are being whittled down on every- 
thing from stepvans, which we can’t get, to 
the mediums and in some cases to the heavy 
duty stuff. I can’t make any sense out of 
what dealers are doing to themselves, but 
it’s very real and it’s very sickening. This 
could be a lousy profit year. At this rate 
there won't be any profit.” 

The total picture remains spotty. We have 
heard from areas of the Midwest that the 
sales picture on light duties “looks as if it 
is showing a substantial gain over last Jan- 
uary.” Other areas of the country show no 
more uniformity than can be found within 
any one city of the country. For instance, 
around Philadelphia, where a check of deal- 
ers indicates one dealer doing “about the 
same amount of volume as we did last year 
at this time,” and another dealer not more 
than five or six miles distant, claiming it is 
“one of the worst February’s I have seen in 
all my 30 years in this business.” 

An industry observer told the Newsletter: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that if all 
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the indicators remain relatively stabilized 
at their current levels, 1967 will be a ‘fair’ 
year for truck retailing. It won't be great 
nor will it be dreadful. The most difficult 
problem the retailer will have to cope with 
is actually squeezing a profit out of 1967. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he is 
going to be faced with a good volume year 
that just won't produce much profit, unless 
he has his finger on every expense leak in 
his business. And 1 don’t care much what 
the factories continue to tell us about how 
great business ‘could be’ in 1967. They will 
get their volume, or close to it, I have no 
doubt, so that their profit needs will be al- 
most met. But the retailer is going to have 
a tough time of it, and he better get his 
expenses in line now.” 


CUTBACKS IN HEAVY DUTIES CAUSE CONFUSION 


The announced cutbacks in heavy duty 
truck output have caused some confusion 
among dealers and suppliers. Dealers won- 
der why cutbacks are announced at this time, 
since so many heavy duties are still on long 
delivery times. A White dealer told the 
Newsletter: “Obviously the over ordering on 
the part of the factory for parts to assemble 
some of the housing industry special models 
has caught up to them. But wouldn't you 
think the inability of that segment of the 
economy to rebound would have been evident 
before this, and that, in turn, ordering could 
have gone forward to meet heavy duty de- 
mands in another section of the economy. 
We are still subject to unconscionable wait- 
ing times for so many models. Why 
couldn't someone, with all their talent at 
the time, have foreseen this possibility and 
prepared ahead for it. I know once the prob- 
lem has developed you can’t work a solution 
over night, but it should have been antici- 
pated.” 

In still another area, suppliers to body 
builders and distributors find themselves 
with equipment on hand for which there 
is no demand now, or in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. This means a further dampening ef- 
fect on the total industry. The domino 
effects are obvious. 

Meantime, it is interesting to note that 
when White announced its 1966 sales and 
earnings “at records higher than previously 
estimated,” J. N. Bauman, president of White, 
stated that extensive pre-buying of heavy 
trucks occurred in 1966, reflecting to “some 
extent the long delivery-time bulldup as 
backlogs rose to the equivalent of six months’ 
output.” He reportedly continued that cur- 
rently backlogs are estimated as equal to 
about 24% months, “which is about where 
we would like to maintain it.” 


FLEET BUSINESS OFF 


On top of all the other bad news at this 
time of year comes the pessimistic view, 
turned up in a Newsletter survey, that fleet 
buying is slipping back. A Chevrolet dealer 
in New York who deals in big fleets of trucks 
told the Newsletter: “There is no doubt in 
my mind that fleet business for our truck 
department will be way off this year. I per- 
sonally have talked to a number of my 
accounts and frankly, they just don’t have 
any intentions of buying this year. This 
will have a considerable affect on our total 
business, even if the retail end of our truck 
business remains on a pretty high level, 
which I must say I expect. But fleets did a 
lot of advance buying last year, it now 
develops, and they just don’t see any need 
for trucks now.” 

From the West Coast similar reactions 
emerged. Fleet buying at this point in 
the year is obviously off. Whether this 
trend will continue is anyone’s guess. With 
some indicators pointing to a revitalization 
of home building over the next several 
months, a number of specialists in that field 
are looking for increased buying on this 
front, but the total does not look too prom- 
ising right now. Contributing factors in 
this situation are said to be the 7% tax 
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credit suspension, tight money, the general 
deflation in the boom which has existed 
over the last few years, and the tendency 
of fleets to squeeze more mileage out of 
current equipment rather than commit 
themselves in this period of uncertainty to 
new purchase plans. 


CHASE CHIEF ATTACKS ENDING OF 7-PERCENT 
TAX CREDIT 


George Champion, chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, has attacked the present 
Washington Administration for its suspen- 
sion last fall of tax incentives for business 
investment. Champion has been quoted as 
saying that the suspension was a mis- 
guided attempt to combat inflation” that 
represented a “giant step backward.” 

In Champion’s opinion the action “could 
produce a serious slowdown in orders for 
capital goods in the second half of this year, 
which might be precisely the wrong time 
for such a development.” Champion then 
added that he thinks the former tax credit 
of 7% should be restored “immediately,” 
and that it should be increased to 10% “as 
soon as the fighting ends in Vietnam.” 

At about the same time as the above an- 
nouncement officlal Washington has been 
taking notice of what one official called an 
“alr pocket“ in the economy in the latter 
part of 1967, which is causing authorities 
there to consider restoring the tax credit 
ahead of schedule. The fear, of course, is 
that many businesses will delay purchases 
of trucks, machinery and other equipment 
usually eligible for the credit until early 
1968 when it would be in force again. Right 
now it is being said that the overall economic 
outlook come late spring or early summer 
probably would be the major influence on 
any decision in this area, although earlier 
surveys on the capitol-spending plans of 
business could be a key signal. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 


Feb, 27, 1967] 
Stow TRACK FOR SUPPLIERS: ORDERS FOR RAIL 
EQUIPMENT SAG SHARPLY; PRODUCERS 


BLAME Tax-Crepir SUSPENSION 
(By Todd E. Fandell) 

Cuicaco.—The railroad-equipment indus- 
try, historically plagued by cyclical ups and 
downs, is currently highballing toward an- 
other low point, 

But this time, rather than being done in 
by the vagaries of the economy, competition 
or customers, the industry claims it’s largely 
the victim of the law. Specifically, railroad- 
equipment makers blame the Defense 
Emergency Tax Act of 1966, which sought to 
cool off the economy by suspending the 7% 
investment tax credit. 

The act apparently succeeded all too well 
as far as the railroad-equipment industry is 
concerned. Just six months ago, the indus- 
try was breezing along at full throttle with 
steadily increasing backlogs extending up to 
a year or more into the future. Recent 
surveys, however, indicate a startling decline 
from a year ago of $1,250,000,000, or about 
80%, in orders for freight cars and locomo- 
tives. 

Implications of this practical halt in 
equipment orders from railroads are obvious. 
Although most of the equipment companies 
are still operating at full tilt, due to big 
order backlogs, the months ahead spell sag- 
ging sales and profits, layoffs, plant closings 
and a long, arduous return to normal opera- 
tions once the railroads decide to resume 
ordering. 


EFFECT ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Steel mills, which sell about 5% of their 
production to rail suppliers, and other in- 
dustries anticipate disruptions in their 
operations as a result. 

Railroads themselves have generally been 
hesitant to blame the investment tax credit 
suspension alone for their decreased ex- 
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penditures. In cutting its 1967 capital out- 
lays by 57% to about $80 million from $187.5 
million, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, for example, also cited tight credit 
and the increasing adequacy of its car fleet. 
“It would be a serious mistake to assume 
that we'd suddenly come through with a 
slug of big orders the minute the tax credit 
was reinstated,” comments an executive of 
one big Western road. But, he hastens to 
add: “It sure would help.” 

In any case, the crisis has succeeded in 
banding together the railroads and all their 
suppliers—a rare achievement—in an effort 
to win reinstatement of the credit, currently 
scheduled for next Jan. 1, at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Even a mid-year restoration of 
the credit, possibly in exchange for the pro- 
posed 6% income-tax surcharge, might be 
too late to avoid serious disruptions of the 
industry, rail-equipment officials say. 


MEET WITH OFFICIALS 


A week ago, about three dozen representa- 
tives of the Association of American Rail- 
ways, the American Railway Car Institute 
and the Rallway Progress Institute (an as- 
sociation of railway-supply companies) de- 
scended on Washington for a full day of dis- 
cussion with the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, Treasury Secretary Fowler 
and Transportation Secretary Boyd. 

In these sessions, industry officials painted 
a grim portrait: 

—A Railway Progress Institute survey 
shows that between last Oct. 11, the effective 
date of the credit suspension, and Dec. 31, 
railroads ordered only 2,759 freight cars and 
57 locomotives, down 78% from 12,593 cars 
and off 84% from 359 locomotives ordered 
in the year-earlier period. Orders for signal- 
ing, communications and other equipment 
fell an average of 30% to 40%. 

A recent AAR survey of the 43 largest 
railroads, which account for 94% of all 
railroad spending, indicates these roads ex- 
pect to order only 16,651 new and rebuilt 
freight cars in 1967, down from 91,874 cars 
last year and 87,555 in 1965. Locomotive 
orders are expected to tumble to 166 from 
1,204 in 1966 and 1,228 in 1965 for these 43 
roads. 

Another study, of roads that account 
for about 89% of total freight car fleet 
ownership, indicates car orders will decrease 
by 72,959 units this year and locomotive by 
982, with the dollar amount down about 
$1,210,000,000. 


DECLINE OF $1 BILLION 


The various estimates don't match up pre- 
cisely, but they're reasonably close. The 
most optimistic guess of total 1967 car orders 
from all sources—railroads, leasing com- 
panies and private lines—produced by a ran- 
dom sampling of rail-equipment industry 
Officials is 27,000 new and rebuilt cars, down 
from 102,342 in 1966. At an average cost of 
better than $15,000 each, this would repre- 
sent a decline of more than $1 billion in car 
orders alone. 

Because of the huge car order backlogs ex- 
isting when the tax credit suspension be- 
came effective, sales of rall- equipment 
makers this year are expected to fall only 
slightly compared with the order decline. 
Railroads took deliveries of about $1.2 bil- 
lion of freight cars in 1966, with other car 
buyers adding another $300 million. With 
new car deliveries this year expected to be 
about 75,000, down from 89,883, total car ex- 
penditures are expected to drop to about 
$1.2 billion, but it’s the last half of this year 
and first half of next year that car builders 
say they're concerned about. 

Most major freight-car producers expect 
their order backlogs to keep them reasonably 
busy for some months, Pullman-Standard 
division of Pullman Inc., perhaps better sit- 
uated than most builders because of the 
great demand during 1966 for the types of 
cars it builds, doesn’t expect trouble until the 
fourth quarter. An executive of the Ameri- 
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can Car & Foundry division of ACF Indus- 
tries Inc. predicts it will be mid summer— 
“perhaps August or September”—hbefore the 
worst comes and “we have to think about 
layoffs and plant closings unless there’s a 
radical change in certain areas of our busi- 
ness.” 

Despite such backlogs, however, many 
rail-equipment concerns, especially the 
smaller car fabricators and component- 
supply companies, are already feeling the 
Pinch. Although full-fledged layoffs have oc- 
curred in only a few spot situations so far, 
work forces have been reduced significantly, 
mostly through attrition, in the past few 
months, says Nils Lennartson, president of 
the Progress Institute. Such job reductions 
are measured only in the thousands so far, 
but layoffs covering tens of thousands are 
imminent and by next Jan. 1 present esti- 
mates indicate that work forces in railway- 
equipment plants will be down 60% to 75% 
from levels at the start of this year, he says. 


REDUCTIONS AT BUCKEYE 


Typical of concerns already affected in the 
industry is Buckeye Steel Castings Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, a supplier of heavy com- 
ponents for railroad cars. Since October, 
Buckeye has reduced its hourly plant pay- 
roll to 1,300 workers from 1,600 mostly by 
attrition, and may be under 1,000 workers 
by April, says J. W. Henderson Jr., president 
and general manager. So far, our profitabil- 
ity hasn't been hurt; we've lost a lot of 
marginal workers, overtime is down, January 
shipments were a 24-year high and first quar- 
ter profit may be the best in 10 years,” he 
says, “But after that layoffs are imminent; 
we've already asked all our customers to help 
us stretch out delivery times to the last min- 
ute to make our backlog last.” 

Buckeye is far from an isolated example. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. last week closed down 
a freight-car buiding line for six days at its 
Joknstown, Pa., plant for what a spokesman 
called “a temporary curtailment of piggy 
back car production for inventory adjust- 
ment.” A big Midwestern plant of a major 
car builder says it’s in the process of cutting 
employment during the first quarter to 1,400 
men from 1,750, as its order backlog starts 
to dwindle rapidly. “I wish you could tell me 
how to tell our shareholders that we just had 
a record year, anticipate a fine first quarter 
and then things will go completely to hell,” 
laments the president of one company. 

The nation’s three major producers of 
locomotives, which last year produced more 
than $300 million of diesel engines for the 
railroads, expect to be hit hard by the in- 
vestment credit suspension. Impact at the 
9,000-man plant of General Motors Corp.'s 
Electro-Motive division at La Grange, III., 
which builds more than half the nation’s 
locomotives, “undoubtedly will be substan- 
tial,“ says a spokesman, Current orders will 
carry production into summer but a major 
softening of business in midyear and espe- 
cially in the last quarter is anticipated, he 
says. 

The rail-equipment industry is aware that, 
as the situation stands, it might expect a 
spate of orders from railroads next January 
when the tax credit is reinstated. But this 
could be too late. “The problem of a sup- 
plier later coming back into production after 
he's forced to close down is a difficult one,” 
says W. Ashley Gray Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Steel Industries Inc. and the Railway 
Progress Institute. Most rail-supply con- 
cerns estimate it would take at least six to 
nine months to resume normal, efficient pro- 
duction after going down for 30 days or more, 
he says. ; 

PROBLEM OF REHIRING 

Problems involved include rehiring and re- 
taining of employes, reopening supply lines, 
engineering time and administrative require- 
ments, Mr. Gray notes. “The tax credit sus- 
pension could easily cost this industry thou- 
sands of its best skilled workers and disrupt 
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its operations for years, to say nothing of 
lost production,” says another Official. 

The rallroad industry and its suppliers 
almost succeeded in winning an exemption 
last October from the tax credit suspension, 
failing at the last minute as other groups 
tried to obtain similar privileges and created 
a problem at drawing the line. The rail 
industry argued the legislation was at cross- 
purposes with a firmly declared Federal Gov- 
ernment policy to resolve economic bottle- 
necks created by the nation’s chronic freight- 
car shortage, which reached record propor- 
tions last year. Railroads had, in fact, been 
exempted from Government requests for vol- 
untary capital-spending restraint early in 
1966. 

Some critics contend the rallroads are hold- 
ing back on equipment spending to prove 
they were right last fall. “It’s an awfully 
costly way to make your point,” says one 
sSupply-concern official. William T. Taylor, 
chairman of ACF, not joining in such sharp 
criticism, thinks the railroads can't afford 
to forgo for much longer the 20% return on 
investment they can earn on some types of 
freight cars. Likening the halt in car orders 
to the Green Bay Packers calling time out 
in the middle of a crucial touchdown drive 
(“They know it is fatal to kill momentum”), 
Mr. Taylor says he’s hopeful the rails will 
end their buying slowdown soon “because of 
very clear economic justification.” 


SAVINGS FROM DELAY 


But most observers say the rails can't be 
faulted for the hard economics of their deci- 
sions to defer spending. Orders placed dur- 
ing the suspension period are subjected, in 
effect, to a 14% “sales tax” (at a 50% tax 
rate, loss of 7% credit is equivalent to a 
14% deductible sales tax), they say. Credit 
carryovers and other accounting methods 
can, in many cases, make current orders even 
more costly, they add. One big Western rail- 
road is said to have deferred $93 million in 
orders because it can save more than $20 
million by waiting until 1968. 

The extent of the decisions to postpone 
spending, however, has surprised even the 
railroads themselves. In seeking an exemp- 
tion last fall, they argued that remoyal of 
the investment tax credit, a major incentive 
for heavy car-building programs in recent 
years, could cut $500 million from 1967 
budgets, which at the time were expected to 
exceed 1966 spending levels slightly. The 
cutback, based on present indications, ap- 
pears likely to be more than double such 
estimates, which were called “inflated” and 
“overly pessimistic” at the time. 

The cutback also comes right after the 
first year in more than a decade in which 
the railroads made marked progress toward 
resolving their car shortages. New and re- 
built cars placed in service in 1966 exceeded 
retirements by 26,853 units, halting a long 
and steady decline in the number of freight 
ears in service. 

It was the continuing demand for cars and 
the economic resurgence of the railroads 
over the past five years that caused the rail- 
equipment industry to predict an end to its 
cyclical past and a long period of heavy capi- 
tal expenditures by railroads, For the long 
pull, the equipment builders have lost little 
of this enthusiasm, pointing to recent “con- 
servative“ forecasts that railroad spending 
for cars will average $1.3 billion to $1.7 bil- 
lion a year over the next 10 years. 


THE BRAIN DRAIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we in 
Wisconsin are very fortunate in having 
published in Appleton, Wis., an excellent 
newspaper, the Post-Crescent. 

Recently an editorial entitled “The 
Brain Drain Grows” was published in 
that newspaper. I was especially inter- 
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ested in it because I cosponsored a bill 
in the last session of Congress, which 
was authored by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Monpatel, designed to dis- 
courage professionally trained and edu- 
cated foreign students from remaining 
in or emigrating to the United States. 

Recently, Anthony Crosland, the Brit- 
ish Education Minister, was quoted as 
saying that the brain drain to this coun- 
try has counteracted all of the United 
States recent efforts in the field of for- 
eign aid. 

The British Minister indicated that we 
should give serious discussion to the 
problem which is being created when we 
continue to support the transferral of 
scarce talent from poorer countries. 

Defense Secretary McNamara has said 
that scientists want to come to America 
because they are appreciated here. This 
is probably true, but it is questionable 
whether we should support this argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Crosland then suggests that the 
basic reason why sought-after brains are 
moving from every part of the world to 
the United States is that we are the 
richest country in the world and can pay 
more for brains. This is the reason, not 
the difference in education systems or in 
emotional appreciation. 

I agree with the editorial writer of the 
Post-Crescent that it is not simple to 
solve the problem of emigration of these 
individuals to the land of the good life. 
We need their ideas here, too. But each 
one of those who stays here is a double 
loss for hisown homeland. Ways should 
be sought to induce them to return to 
their own countries where they can use 
the knowledge they have gained, and 
where they can assume responsibility and 
leadership in improving living standards 
for their countrymen. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue BRAIN Drain Grows 

There is new evidence that the “brain 
drain” of educated people desperately needed 
in the underdeveloped countries is expanding. 

About two-thirds of the 100,000 foreign 
students studying in the United States come 
from the poorer nations of Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. Many are the recipients of 
aid either from their own governments or 
through various American programs. A sur- 
vey conducted by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education last year showed that more 
than 10 per cent intend to remain in the 
United States after they completed their 
studies. 

But other statistics indicate that the per- 
centage of those who do remain is much 
higher. Figures of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service show that 30 per 
cent of Asians here on temporary student 
visas later apply for permanent ones. Of the 
905 foreign students at the University of 
Iowa between 1950 and 1960, almost 500 
stayed in the United States. Officials in Iran 
say that 60 per cent of their students make 
up their minds to stay away from their home- 
land. The Educational Council of Foreign 
Medical Graduates estimates that up to 25 
per cent of foreign doctors in training here 
will stay. 

The problem is somewhat increased by the 
changes in the United States immigration 
policy. The changes were aimed at getting 
away from the national origins percentages 
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whereby residents of northern Europe had 
far larger quotas for immigration to this 
country than people from other parts of the 
world. But the new policy stresses skills and 
vocations which are in short supply in this 
country. We can use more medical people, 
high level educators and similarly highly 
trained personnel. But the underdeveloped 
countries need them desperately. 

It is not only the higher standard of living 
in America that persuades so many foreign 
students to change their national allegiances. 
The same factor that brought widespread im- 
migration in the last century—oppression at 
home—is a major reason. 

It is not a simple problem to solve even 
by restrictions that refuse permanent visas 
to students from nations which need them 
at home. The new citizens, like the waves 
of immigrants from a variety of countries in 
the 19th Century, are healthy for the United 
States. We need their ideas and their very 
difference. But each one who stays is a 
greater loss to his own land and the oppor- 
tunities to improve living standards there. 


DRUG QUALITY STANDARDS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, every 
Member of Congress has received and 
undoubtedly seen a booklet on drugs pub- 
lished by the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association entitled “Compulsory 
Generic Prescribing—A Peril to Our 
Health Care System.” The PMA repre- 
sents about 140 of the major pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers in this country. 

There is considerable interest in the 
issues involved in drug costs, drug qual- 
ity, drug efficacy, and the system of drug 
development, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion in this country. The PMA booklet, 
in part, is evidence that there is this 
increased interest. 

Drug quality and drug standards are 
discussed at some length by the PMA 
booklet. These drug standards may ap- 
pear in the “official compendia” under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act and comparable State food and drug 
laws. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association, the national professional 
society of pharmacists, founded in 1852, 
publishes one of these official com- 
pendia—the National Formulary—and 
has done so before there was a Federal 
food and drug law. Dr. Edward G. Feld- 
mann, who serves as director of the Na- 
tional Formulary and as director of the 
APhA scientific division, has taken strong 
exception to some of the PMA allega- 
tions depreciating these drug standards 
established by the National Formulary. 
For the information of other members 
who have received the PMA booklet, I ask 
unanimous consent that Dr. Feldmann's 
letter to the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL FORMULARY, 
March 3, 1967. 
Mr. C, JOSEPH STETLER, 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: In response to your request for 
comments on the PMA booklet entitled 
“Compulsory Generic Prescribing—aA Peril to 
our Health Care System,” I feel obligated to 
reply to certain statements and implications 
which appear in the booklet relative to the 
National Formulary, the adequacy of the Na- 
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tional Formulary standards, and certain re- 
lated considerations. 

Differences may, and often do, exist be- 
tween the drug products of different manu- 
facturers. The September and October 1966 
editorials in the Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences adequately support this statement 
and represent my thoughts on this issue. 
Consequently, I do not take issue with your 
stand that drug products may in fact vary 
in certain respects from manufacturer to 
manufacturer. I do, however, take issue 
with statements which attempt to support 
this position by criticizing or otherwise at- 
tempting to discredit the National Formulary 
and the standards provided therein. It is in 
this vein that the majority of the following 
comments are offered: 

1. Booklet page 2—Under the Arabic nu- 
meral 1, it is implied that because two drug 
products exhibit certain differences which 
keep them from being identical—while at 
the same time they both meet the standards 
set for them—this demonstrates a shortcom- 
ing or failing of the established standards. 
This overlooks the fact that although two 
drugs might indeed have certain differences 
in their properties, the differences may not 
have any clinical significance whatever. The 
standards which are included in the com- 
pendia treat only those factors which are 
deemed by qualified experts to be pertinent 
for the purposes of testing a drug to estab- 
lish its adequate quality. (The use of the 
term “minimum standards” in this same 
paragraph of the booklet is discussed under 
item #3 below.) 

2. Booklet page 3, third full paragraph— 
The “generic name” does refer to the active 
chemical ingredient. However, it may also 
define the finished product by simply adding 
the dosage form designation as for example, 
“aspirin tablets.” 

3. Booklet page 4, third full paragraph— 
The term “minimum standards” with em- 
phasis on the word “minimum” is used in 
this paragraph with highly misleading im- 
plications. It suggests that the compendia 
specifications and standards are extremely 
weak; that is, that they are of minimum 
value in assuring the quality of the particular 
drug to which they apply. However, any- 
one familiar with these standards knows 
that this is certainly not the case. On the 
contrary, the so-called “minimum standards” 
of the N.F. and U.S.P., at the very least, re- 
fiect the highest quality levels generally 
consistent with present day manufacturing 
practices. I would further point out that the 
National Formulary standards are voluntarily 
established by committees and panels which 
include many prominent industry scientists 
who are highly knowledgeable regarding 
what constitutes adequate and desirable drug 
specifications and standards. Furthermore, 
the compendia are continually soliciting rec- 
ommendations with a view toward improve- 
ment of these official standards. If the 
pharmaceutical industry or any given in- 
dividual manufacturer does not feel that 
adequate standards appear in the N.F. for 
any particular drug, then this need only be 
brought to our attention in order that such 
deficiency might be rectified, if indeed it does 
exist. To my knowledge, no recommenda- 
tions have been made to the National Formu- 
lary regarding tightening of N.F. standards 
which have not been acted upon and which 
are not currently effective. On the other 
hand, our committees and panels frequently 
consider and suggest tightening specifica- 
tions. It is our general practice to consult 
with pertinent manufacturers regarding the 
appropriateness of such revisions prior to tak- 
ing final action upon them. In certain cases, 
the revisions are not implemented because 
industry supplies data to demonstrate that it 
cannot meet a tighter standard under the 
best conditions of “good manufacturing prac- 
tice.” In summarizing this point, there- 
fore, I would repeat that the N.F. standards 
generally represent the most comprehensive 
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and stringent specifications which our com- 
mittees of knowledgeable pharmaceutical 
scientists—working in consultation with the 
pertinent manufacturers—feel can be rea- 
sonably and properly applied to a particular 
drug. If you or your member firms are in a 
position to recommend specific improvements 
in any specifications or standards, such rec- 
ommendations should be directed to our at- 
tention where they will promptly receive our 
careful consideration, as they always have in 
the past. 

4. Same paragraph—lIt is stated that drugs 

and other materials recognized in the U.S.P. 
and the N.F. “should conform” to the com- 
pendia standards. This is somewhat of an 
understatement inasmuch as by federal law 
such drugs and drug product ingredients are 
required to conform to the compendia stand- 
ards. 
5. Same paragraph—It is stated that “In a 
relatively few instances (the U.S.P. and the 
N.F.) state how much active ingredient a 
drug product should contain.” Drug prod- 
ucts are covered by monographs for dosage 
forms in the compendia. Virtually without 
exception all such compendia dosage from 
monographs include a rubric definition which 
specifies both the minimum and the maxi- 
mum quantity of the required therapeuti- 
cally active ingredients. Furthermore, an 
assay is also included in such monographs to 
provide a means of determining compliance 
with the rubric definition requirement. 

6. Booklet page 4, 4th full paragraph— 
Again, we find reference to “strictly mini- 
mum standards” with the word “minimum” 
emphasized. See my comments under point 
#3 above. 

7. Same paragraph—Characteristics of 
drugs or drug products—including particle 
size, solubility, the nature of the inactive 
ingredients, and other characteristics of the 
nature listed in this paragraph—are often 
covered in compendia monographs when it 
has been established that such characteris- 
tics will influence the suitability or effective- 
hess of the drug, and when some means of 
accurately and objectively determining the 
physical characteristics are available or can 
be developed. 

8. Booklet page 5, 2nd full paragraph—It 
is stated that “excessive pressure used in 
manufacturing tablets may make them so 
hard they fail to disintegrate.” This, of 
course, is true and precisely for this reason, 
a disintegration time limit (and the appro- 
priate procedure for its determination) 18 
provided in virtually every N.F. and USP, 
tablet monograph. 

9. Booklet page 5, 4th full paragraph— 
This statement regarding standardization of 
techniques and equipment (along with the 
Levy-Nelson study and the Sadove study 
which are subsequently described) make a 
very convincing argument that much needs 
to be done by industry to standardize the 
variables which are alluded to. This ts 
especially significant since even prominent 
brand name manufacturers have been 
known to make many changes in their drug 
products without changing their brand 
names for those products. Such changes 
have included all or virtually all of the 
physical characteristics listed in the fourth 
paragraph on page 4 of your booklet 
(particle size, solubility, the nature of the 
inactive ingredients, coloring agents, flavor- 
ing, tableting pressures, and surface prop- 
erties, etc.). Indeed, in one instance that 
I know of, a brand name (Sucaryl)—which 
originally applied to a product containing 
only a single active ingredient (cyclamate) — 
was subsequently applied to a combination 
drug product containing two active ingredi- 
ents (cyclamate and saccharin). It would 
appear that the pharmaceutical industry 
should make a concerted effort to standard- 
ize these variables rather than to be content 
with deploring the fact that such variables 
presently exist. 

10. Booklet page 7, first full paragraph— 
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As Editor of the Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, I should point out that this is a 
monthly publication and, therefore, there is 
no issue identified as November 11, 1963. 
This should simply be referred to as No- 
vember, 1963. 

11. Booklet page 9, first full paragraph—It 
is true that many chemicals are produced 
and marketed in the various grades listed 
and that conceivably a manufacturer could 
use a grade lower than N.F. or U.S.P. How- 
ever, the federal drug law does not allow 
use of grades which do not comply with N.F. 
or US. P. standards. Consequently, if a 
manufacturer were to do so, this would be 
a violation of the law. Hence, this is sim- 
ply an enforcement matter. 

12. Booklet page 10, last paragraph carry- 
ing over to top of page 11—It is stated that 
analyzing every batch of every product made 
by every company is “an obvious impossi- 
bility.” While I will not comment upon 
whether such a practice would be desirable 
or not, I do not agree that this is impossible. 
Antibiotics represent the largest single group 
of drugs currently on the market and they 
are now subject to certification procedures 
which require FDA analysis of each and every 
batch intended for drug use. It would seem 
that such procedures could be readily ex- 
tended to other drugs, although admittedly 
this would be a large undertaking in terms 
of personnel and facilities. 

13. Booklet page 15, 6th full paragraph—It 
is stated that “if the physician is compelled 
to prescribe by generic name, he would have 
no control as to which product is provided 
to his patient.” It would seem that this does 
not necessarily follow inasmuch as the phy- 
sician need only specify the name of the 
pertinent manufacturer in the same manner 
as referred to on page 10, paragraph 2 of 
your booklet. 

In conclusion, I trust that you will find 
these comments to be constructive as well as 
informative. I would particularly like to re- 
iterate that the existence or position of the 
official compendia is not necessarily incom- 
patible with your contention that certain 
differences may exist in drug products man- 
ufactured by different firms. Therefore, in 
light of this, I feel that it is a gross disservice 
to the cause of drug quality when efforts 
are made to discredit or otherwise detract 
from the National Formulary or its content. 

Sincererly, 
EDWARD G. FELDMANN, Ph. D., 
Director. 


THE FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mission on Federal Relations of the 
American Council on Education on Janu- 
ary 26, 1967, met in Washington to dis- 
cuss policy and proposals relative to the 
role of the Federal Government in the 
financing of higher education in this 
country. 

A summary of that discussion is con- 
tained in a publication entitled “The 
Federal Investment in Higher Educa- 
tion—The Need for a Sustained Com- 
mitment.” 

The American Council on Education 
which was founded in 1918, is composed 
of many educational organizations and 
institutions and therefore can be con- 
sidered as one of the major voices for 
higher education in this country. I 
think, therefore, that Senators will find 
the position of the organization as set 
forth of interest and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Tse FEDERAL INVESTMENT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The last five Congresses and three Admin- 
istrations have demonstrated, since the en- 
actment of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, a conviction that the Nation’s 
security, welfare, and continued prosperity 
depend heavily on its system of higher edu- 
eation. This conviction has led to the in- 
vestment of increasingly large sums in pro- 
grams designed to strengthen and expand 
that system. 

Higher education, in turn, has responded 
in a way never before equaled in any age or 
in any country to meet the Nation’s demands 
for the education of unprecedented num- 
bers of students, for research in virtually all 
fields of knowledge and for service in the 
solution of increasingly complex problems. 

The relationship which has thus evolved 
is different from any previously known be- 
tween a government and its academic com- 
munity, It has given rise to problems for 
which we are still seeking solutions and will 
undoubtedly generate new ones as the rela- 
tionship is worked out. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the Federal Government must con- 
tinue to depend heavily on higher education 
to undertake a multitude of tasks. Higher 
education must, in turn, rely heavily on the 
Government to provide strong and sustained 
financial 1 5 In times of crisis it may 
be possible to postpone or slow down pro- 
grams which, while highly desirable, are not 
vital to the Nation's welfare. But the duties 
that higher education must perform cannot 
be set aside, Young people must be taught; 
manpower must be trained; faculties must be 
kept intact; answers to complex problems 
must be found. If higher education is to 
plan efficiently and accomplish its tasks, it 
must count on a steady flow of support. The 
fitful turning on and off of a faucet is not 
a method of economy; it is a guarantee of 
waste, both in dollars and in human re- 
sources. 

In the paragraphs that follow, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education presents its views 
on actions that should be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government to help strengthen higher 
education so that it can meet the demands 
the nation is making on it. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


It has been apparent for almost two dec- 
ades that one of higher education's critical 
problems is to expand rapidly enough to 
meet the pressure of numbers. Every pro- 
jection made in the past has underestimated 
the number of young people who would seek 
education beyond the high school. Even 
more grave is the underestimation of the 
number of years of education required by 
our increasingly complex society. Graduate 
and other postbaccalaureate schools are the 
most rapidly growing segment of higher edu- 
cation, and there is no likelihood that such 
expansion can or should be reversed. In- 
deed, in some areas, such as medicine and 
health-related disciplines, the gap between 
demand and capacity to meet it is growing 
disastrously. 

For these reasons we believe, as we have in 
the past, that the Federal Government 
should give massive assistance to higher edu- 
cation for the construction of facilities. This 
is not a glamorous or exciting proposal; it 
does not have in it the glitter of innovation. 
But higher education cannot perform its 
tasks unless it has an aden plant in 
which to perform them. 

In making this proposal, we are handi- 
capped by inadequate data. Nowhere are 
there figures on which to base solid estimates 
of the total need for facilities either now or 
in the decade ahead. The funds provided 
by the 89th Congress for studies by the state 
commissions should, however, help to pro- 
vide some of these data. Pending the results 
of these studies, we continue to hold that 
construction at a current annual rate of at 
least $3 billion will be required. 
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Matching requirement 


Titles I and IL of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 (HEFA) stipulate that 
the Federal share in meeting the develop- 
ment cost of facilities may not exceed one- 
third in the case of a four-year college or 
university facility or 40 percent in the case 
of a public junior college. We recommend 
that the permissible maximum for a Federal 
grant be raised to 75 percent for all types of 
facilities. under this act. 

Experience with the program to date indi- 
cates that many institutions cannot par- 
ticipate in the program because they are 
unable to secure the necessary matching 
funds. Often these are the very institutions 
which seek to educate large numbers of 
students for whom the economic barriers to 
college are considerable and for whom Fed- 
eral student aid programs have been enacted. 
The present high ratio of the non-Federal 
to the Federal share forces upon institutions 
some harsh alternatives: they resign them- 
selves to the decision that expansion. is 
impossible; or raise their fees so that the 
students themselves will pay for the cost 
of the buildings; or divert income from gifts, 
which should be used to strengthen their 
educational programs, to investment in 
bricks and mortar. 

We do not advocate the establishment at 
this time of a minimum Federal share. The 
state commissions were established in the 
belief that such a mechanism, working 
within well-defined guidelines, is the one 
best suited to determine the needs within 
each state, If this mechanism is to work, 
it must be accorded some degree of flexi- 
bility. Certainly the goal of the commis- 
sions should be to move toward assigning 
the maximum Federal share authorized by 
the Congress. But to establish a minimum 
would place them in a strait jacket and 
deny them the exercise of judgment in the 
allocation of funds, 


Emphasis on expansion 


The most significant feature of the HEFA 
is its emphasis on expansion of enrollment 
capacity. We believe that the emphasis is, 
in general, a proper one. Nevertheless, the 
terms of the act virtually preclude partici- 
pation by institutions which, for a variety 
of sound reasons, are unable to expand. 
They can be healthy and vigorous only if 
they limit the size of their student bodies 
in relation to the resources available to 
them. Opportunity should be provided 
within the act for institutions to expand 
certain parts of their programs, even though 
their total enrollment may not expand. In 
addition, there should be a provision to en- 
able institutions with stable enrollments to 
participate so that they may better perform 
their tasks. They need support in their 
efforts to eliminate obsolete and costly plant, 
to renovate existing plant, and to construct 
modern. plant both to meet the needs of 
new curricula and to gain an efficiency and 
economy of operation often impossible under 
existing conditions. 


HOUSING 


Equal in importance to the need for aca- 
demic facilities is the need for college hous- 
ing and related facilities. Access to higher 
education is severely curtailed if, in resi- 
dential colleges, the number of living spaces 
is inadequate. In institutions serving large 
numbers of commuting students, provision 
of student centers and eating facilities is 
similarly essential. Existing housing facil- 
ities are overcrowded, and more and more 
students are daily traveling great distances 
to and from the campus because no housing 
is available nearby. The result is inordinate 
waste in both dollars and effectiveness of 
education. 

An independent study, conducted under 
American Council auspices, suggests that ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion per year will be 
needed for college housing for the next ten 
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years. Not all of this demand need be 
supplied through Federal, or indeed any form 
of subsidized, support. In fact, some of it 
May well be supplied through commercial, 
profit-orlented enterprise. 

Nevertheless, we believe it essential that 
the Federal Government assure the avail- 
ability of a minimum of $1 billion per year 
for the next ten years in the form of long- 
term, low interest loans for the construc- . 
tion of housing facilities. The need is as 
great in sparsely settled rural areas, where 
the student must obviously travel to the in- 
stitution, as in urban areas, where trans- 
portation is becoming increasingly complex 
and expensive and where the urban circum- 
ference is expanding. 

In general, housing and related facilities, 
such as student centers, can be financed ap- 
propriately through loans, If forty- or fifty- 
year loans at no more than 3 percent interest 
are provided, they can be self-liquidating 
through reasonable room charges to students, 
We believe that in the future, as in the past, 
providing these loans under Government 
auspices requires only a small investment of 
public funds. 

To date the Federal College Housing Loan 
Program can be regarded as a profit-making 
enterprise. There have been no defaults; 
the interest charged has more than covered 
the cost of money to the Treasury and of 
administrative expenses. At the moment, a 
maximum interest charge of 3 percent would 
require a small subsidy by the Government. 
Nevertheless, in terms of actual outlay, 
probably no supporting program for higher 
education is less expensive to the taxpayer 
in relation to value received than the college 
housing program. 

We recognize the impact on the Federal 
budget of an annual $1 billion program of 
direct loans. We will gladly support any 
reasonable proposals to lighten that impact. 
Possibly the Participation Sales Act provides 
the proper approach. Perhaps there are 
other ways to engage the commercial money 
market, such as providing interest subsidies, 
that offer better hope. Our concern is to 
construct the necessary housing and make it 
available to students at reasonable prices. 
We are convinced that this can be done with 
minimum expense to the Treasury. 


STUDENT AID 


The development, of federally supported 
student aid programs has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an important priority. In the 
main, legislation enacted through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (student loans) 
and the Higher Education Act of 1965 (op- 
portunity grants, work-study, guaranteed 
loans) provides an ideal mechanism for as- 
suring that all who can profit from higher 
education, regardless of their circumstances, 
shall have access to it. We urge continua- 
tion of all these programs. We also urge a 
careful reassessment of certain specific pro- 
visions. Sal 
NDEA loan program 

The backbone of all of the Government's 
programs for student aid is unquestionably 
the NDEA Student Loan Program. Its 
growth from a $6 million appropriation in 
1959 to an authorization of $225 million for 
fiscal year 1968 is evidence of both its utility 
and its acceptance. Nevertheless, this very 
growth suggests the need for reassessment. 

One cannot ignore the impact that Federal 

programs of this magnitude have on the 
administrative budget. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, that new ways of funding the 
program be explored. We believe that, as in 
the case of loans for academic and housing 
facilities, we may well have reached the time 
when we should turn to the commercial 
market for some of the funding. Here again 
the Participation Sales. Act may offer a viable 
method. There are undoubtedly ways by 
which institutions’ needs for loan funds may 
be met through the commercial market. We 
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are convinced, however, that institutions 
must directly control sufficient funds to 
make direct commitments to needy students 
so that they, in turn, may be assured ade- 
quate funds to continue their education. 

At the present time almost $100 million 
in institutional funds are locked in the 
NDEA loan p. because of the required 
10 percent institutional share. Return on 
the investment of these funds is unavailable 
to the institutions for their general purposes 
since it must be plowed back into the loan 
program. We do not suggest that funds al- 
ready committed be unlocked. They, along 
with the Federal capital contribution, can 
now provide a revolving fund of approxi- 
mately $1 billion for student loans. Never- 
theless, we must find a new approach so that 
institutions will not have to tie up an ever- 
increasing percentage of their own funds in 
the NDEA loan program. We urge that, 
whatever method is devised for providing the 
‘Federal capital contribution, institutions be 
relieved of having to put up a matching 
share. If, in order to assure proper steward- 
ship and proper collection procedures, it is 
deemed necessary that institutions have 
some stake in the program, we would urge 
that it be limited to a responsibility for 10 
percent of losses incurred through bad debts. 

Forgiveness of loans for borrowers who 
later go into certain occupations is deeply 
embedded in the act. Nevertheless, as for- 
giveness is extended to more fields, we view 
it with increasing vings. We have 
never been sure whether the provision of 
forgiveness for those who go into public 
school teaching is a recruiting device or a 
recognition that teaching has traditionally 
been an underpaid profession. The rapid 
extension of the forgiveness concept to 
private school teaching, to college teaching, 
to nursing, and to the practice of medicine 
in certain areas may well be undermining 
the whole concept of a loan as something 
that should be repaid. It unduly compli- 
cates the problems of those responsible for 
collection. Furthermore, it establishes a 
precedent for extending the concept to many 
other fields which are equally important to 
the public interest and which at the moment 
are equally underpaid. We would urge that 
the forgiveness concept not be extended to 
loans in any other field and that the Con- 
gress give serious consideration to eliminat- 
ing existing forgiveness programs and move 
instead toward larger grant programs open 
to needy students regardless of the fields 
they wish to enter. 


Work-study 


The enactment of the work-study pro- 
gram, established first in the Office of Eco- 
nomic. Opportunity and later in the Office of 
Education, has provided an essential element 
in the financial aid package that can be 
offered by institutions to needy students. It 
has given many students an alternative to 
heavy indebtedness. It has made possible 
the creation of meaningful jobs. It has 
often enriched students’ academic programs 
by providing work related to their career 
objectives, Nevertheless, as increasing num- 
bers seek support through this program, the 
non-Federal matching requirement will be- 
come increasingly burdensome, particularly 
as colleges and other nonprofit: enterprises 
under the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act will be required to pay a minimum 
wage of 81.00 per hour in February 1967, 
with a gradual increase to $1.60 per hour in 
1971. We urge that the Federal share of 
support for the work-study program con- 
tinue to be pegged at 90 percent for any 
employment in nonprofit enterprise. Such 
a provision should assure dynamic growth in 
the program commensurate with the in- 
creasing numbers of students requiring such 
employment. We also urge that because of 
the complex administrative and record- 
keeping requirements of the program, in- 
stitutions be allowed to use up to 5 percent 
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of thelr Federal allocation for administrative 
expenses, whether the work is performed on 
their own campuses or in other public or 
nonprofit enterprises. 

Opportunity grants 

The purpose of the Opportunity Grants 
Program of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is to provide a base of financial sup- 
port for needy students comparable to that 
base which more fortunate students can ex- 
pect from their parents. The emphasis in 
the program has been on need rather than, 
within reasonable limits, on quality of per- 
formance, although an amendment to the 
original act does provide an incentive for 
academic achievement, We believe that the 
purpose of the program should remain un- 
changed, However, a number of provisions 
in the legislation prevent the financial aid 
Officer from bringing to bear all of the pro- 
grams at his disposal to assist a given stu- 
dent to balance his budget. 

The act requires no more than one-half of 
the students’ need may be met by an oppor- 
tunity grant and that in no case may this 
grant be more than $800 (with the exception 
that an upperclassman who has already 
demonstrated outstanding achievement may 
therefore receive a $200 incentive award). 
The exception is that the colleges and uni- 
versities will endeavor to find assistance for 
deserving students from other sources. Un- 
fortunately, however, college financial aid 
Officers are limited by the act in the sources 
at their disposal. We urge that these officers 
be permitted to draw not only upon NDEA 
loan funds, state scholarships, and private 
sources, but also upon money the student 
will earn through work-study or borrow 
through the guaranteed loan program. The 
proscription against using other Federal 
fund sources serves in part to defeat the 
worthy purpose of the Opportunity Grants 
Program. If financial aid officers are to meet 
the needs of all applicants and make suffi- 
cient use of all available funds, they must 
be provided the maximum flexibility. 


Guaranteed loan program 


In 1965 the Council supported legislation 
that would provide a guaranteed loan pro- 
gram available to all students who wish to 
go on with their education. We advocated 
consideration of a program that would pro- 
vide a small Federal subsidy of interest while 
a student is in college, with the expectation 
that he would pay a reasonable but unsub- 
sidized rate of interest after graduation and 
during the repayment period. 

As enacted, the program calls for a full 
Federal subsidy of interest while the student 
is in college and a heavy subsidy during the 
repayment period. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram contains no limitation that would pre- 
vent borrowing by students who are able to 
attend college without a loan, In fact, both 
colleges and lenders are prohibited from re- 
jecting a loan application on the basis of 
lack of need. 

To date, because of high interest rates, the 
program is barely off the ground. Banks 
are unable to lend, except in token amounts, 
at the rate specified in the legislation. In 
general, states have not come forward with 
guarantee funds, so that most of the guaran- 
tee money has come from Federal appropri- 
ations advanced temporarily to the states, 
which they must later repay. 

It is our hope that these problems will 
eventually be resolved, but even before they 
are, we would urge a full examination of the 
program's provisions. At present there is no 
legal basis for rejecting any applicant regard- 
less of private assets available to him. This 
means that approximately 85 percent of all 
college students are automatically eligible to 
borrow $1,000 per year and to have all the 
interest on their loan paid by the Federal 
Government. The only limitation is the will- 
ingness of some lending institution to make 
the loan. A precise computation of the cost 
of this program is difficult, but we believe that 
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if allowed to go on without restriction, it 
could result in a drain on the Treasury of 
several hundred million dollars per year, If 
there is, as there must be, a finite percentage 
of the gross national product available for 
the support of higher education, we believe 
that expenditures of this magnitude for 
what is at best a peripheral program are 
unwarranted. 

We believe that the Congress should con- 
sider whether a need provision should be 
introduced into the legislation and whether 
the current level of interest subsidy is justi- 
fied. Furthermore, we believe that fixing in 
legislation a specified interest rate, such as 6 
percent, regardless of the conditions of the 
money market, is a mistake. We urge that 
the Congress consider proposals from the 
commercial lending organizations that would 
introduce sufficient flexibility in interest 
rates to enable lenders to provide funds for 
the program at least on a break-even basis. 


COLLEGE TEACHER EDUCATION 


If higher education is to meet the needs of 
increased numbers of students, an adequate 
supply of college teachers is obviously es- 
sential. Experimentation with the new 
media, with various approaches to inde- 
pendent study, and with other new tech- 
niques may well alter traditional concepts of 
proper student-teacher ratios. On the other 
hand, the expanding service functions per- 
formed by higher education are likely to off- 
set gains made in teaching efficiency. There 
is no prospect of an appreciable reduction 
in the shortage of college teachers in the 
foreseeable future. 


NDEA fellowships 


The brilliantly conceived fellowship pro- 
gram established in 1958 under the National 
Defense Education Act has become the foun- 
dation for the production of college and 
university teachers. It has made possible 
the expansion of existing doctoral programs 
and inspired the establishment of new ones. 
It has made more effective the doctoral pro- 
grams supported by other Federal agencies, 
such as the National Science Foundation 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. That some students supported 
by the program do not, in fact, enter college 
teaching need not be a matter of concern, 
for they enter fields equally vital to the na- 
tional welfare. We urge that the program 
be maintained and that it continue to focus 
on those who intend to earn the Ph. D. or 
equivalent degree. The university world 
demonstrably has sufficient need for man- 
power educated to this level and to make 
funding the program at the authorized level 
of 7,500 new fellowships per year a matter of 
first priority. 

A new fellowship program 


It is apparent, however, that the NDEA 
fellowship program alone will not produce 
an adequate supply of college teachers, par- 
ticularly those who aspire to careers in un- 
dergraduate instruction. The doctorate will 
probably continue to be regarded as essential 
for many who will devote their lives to the 
academic world, particularly in universities 
that emphasize research and graduate in- 
struction. 

There is, however, an increasing need, 
especially in the two-year colleges but also 
in the four-year undergraduate colleges, for 
those whose primary, or even sole, objective 
is to teach. Yet at the moment there is no 
Federal program, and few private ones, de- 
signed to prepare them for that career. 

We urge the enactment of new Federal 
legislation which would award fellowships 
to institutions that wish to develop pro- 
grams leading to a variety of sub-doctoral 
programs. These programs need not neces- 
sarily be regarded as terminal, for recipients 
might well wish to go on later to the doc- 
torate. The programs should include, but 
not be limited to, traditional academic disci- 
plines. There is, for instance, an acute 
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shortage of teachers qualified to instruct in 
post-high-school subprofessional and voca- 
tional fields. The legislation to provide such 
a program should be sufficiently broad to 
permit a variety of experimental approaches, 
including the support of internships in col- 
lege teaching. 
NDEA institutes 


We again urge that Title XI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act be amended to 
permit programs for college teachers. It is 
essential that those who devote their lives to 
undergraduate teaching in instruction- 
oriented institutions have opportunity to 
keep abreast of their fields. Summer, and 
occasionally year-long, institutes can serve 
just such a purpose. Such opportunities 
have for years been made available through 
the National Science Foundation, with high- 
ly beneficial results; logic requires that simi- 
lar opportunities be made available in pro- 
grams of the Office of Education. 


COST-SHARING AND MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


We believe the time has come for a whole- 
sale review of the fiscal relationships between 
the Government and higher education. It 
is a truism that Federal programs have been 
enacted on an ad hoc basis, without a master 
plan or indeed often without any plan at all 
except to meet an obvious need on a crash 
basis. It is also a truism that both higher 
education and the Government have bene- 
fited. Nevertheless, as programs have in- 
creased in number and size, financial strains 
have developed that constitute a growing 
problem. 

Most Federal programs require the com- 
mitment of institutional funds; virtually 
none pays full costs. As a result, some Fed- 
eral programs tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen parts of the total system of high- 
er education: 

1, Federal programs are concentrated in a 
small number of institutions, chiefly those 
that have been able to provide the additional 
funds and resources required. Thus, the 
natural gravitation of Federal funds toward 
“centers of excellence” has been automati- 
cally, and perhaps inadverently, increased. 

2. Since the amount of discretionary funds 
available to even our strongest institutions 
is finite, current Government policies in 
effect draw institutional funds from pro- 
grams not being supported by the Govern- 
ment in order to finance those being sup- 
ported by the Government. 

8. Since neither private philanthropy nor 
state appropriations are growing as rapidly 
as Federal programs, the deficit occasioned 
by Government matching requirements is 
more and more being met through increased 
charges to students. 


Cost-sharing in research 


Of particular concern is the current Gov- 
ernment-wide policy, written into legisla- 
tion, that requires institutions to share in 
the costs of research supported by Federal 
grants, The Bureau of the Budget has in- 
terpreted this as requiring sharing “on more 
than a token basis.” This requirement is 
siphoning tens of millions of dollars of in- 
stitutions’ discretionary funds into imme- 
diate and long-range Government missions. 
A surface plausibility for the policy is of- 
fered in the argument that there is a mu- 
tuality of interest between the Government 
and the university. But this is no truer of 
higher education than it is of industrial cor- 
porations. It is argued that cost-sharing 
spreads funds further and thus provides sup- 
port for a greater volume of research. This 
argument is valid only from the limited per- 
spective of an individual agency. The funds 
siphoned into Government-supported re- 
search might instead be used to support re- 
search in other academic fields. Compulsory 
cost-sharing, carried to its logical extreme, 
would make it impossible for institutions to 
engage in any research except that which 
attracts Government support. 
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Many institutions will choose to share in 
the cost of all programs. All will choose to 
share in the cost of some. Furthermore, all 
institutions engaged in research underwrite 
hidden costs, not readily identified and often 
not allowed in the auditing process. But 
cost-sharing should be voluntary and de- 
termined by each institution in the light of 
its own available resources. Otherwise, the 
desirable and inevitable growth of research, 
both basic and applied, in efforts to solve 
increasingly complex problems can lead only 
to a weakening of the institutions that must 
conduct this research, 


Matching requirements 


There is possibly more justification for 
matching requirements now embodied in 
most non-research programs supported by 
the Federal Government. Here again, how- 
ever, the test should be whether the re- 
quirement will strengthen the institution or 
weaken its financial stability and divert 
funds from programs of the institution’s 
choosing into those which the Government 
suggests they “ought to be doing.” We 
do not advocate the abandonment of the 
matching concept. We do advocate that the 
institutional share be kept sufficiently mod- 
est to enable all institutions to participate 
and to avoid locking institutional funds into 
Government programs. Of special concern 
are programs that require an increased insti- 
tutional share, after initial seed money has 
been provided by the Government, as pro- 
grams mature. This is particularly onerous 
in student aid programs designed to bring 
into higher education more and more stu- 
dents with inadequate financial resources. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Universities’ responsibility for the Nation’s 
health requires special attention, for it is in 
this area that the three functions of higher 
education—teaching, research, and service 
(patient care)—are most clearly inseparable. 
The demands for more and better-prepared 
members in each of the health professions, 
for more knowledge that will be useful in the 
prevention and cure of disease, and for more 
effective ways to provide medical care are 
pressing, and higher education has a key role 
to play in meeting them. 

It is of fundamental importance that the 
Federal Government coordinate, so far as 
possible, the administration of the many pro- 
grams designed to meet in part the health 
needs of our society. For example, the con- 
struction of a modern medical center may in- 
volve grants from the Health Research Fa- 
cilities Program, the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Program, the Hill-Bur- 
ton Program, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Community Mental Health Pro- 
gram, and the National Medical Library As- 
sistance Act. Under such circumstances it 
is obviously essential that policies, proce- 
dures, and timetables be coherent. Since 
funds authorized for each of these construc- 
tion programs fall short of the demonstrated 
national need, we urge, at the least, full 
appropriations of the authorized sums. 

The Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act provides operating funds 
through basic improvement grants, contin- 
gent on expansion of enrollment in the en- 
tering class. In expanding enrollment in 
these professional schools, higher education 
committed itself to expenditures on a con- 
tinuing basis. It is, therefore, vital that the 
Federal share of this increased expenditure 
be provided on a stable basis at the level 
authorized, The act also authorizes special 
improvement grants which could, if appro- 
priated, be the salvation of a number of pro- 
fessional schools seriously threatened by ris- 
ing costs and increased demands. 

The partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and institutions of higher educa- 
tion—as well as some other institutions—in 
health-related research has been increasingly 
effective over a period of years and offers the 
greatest long-range promise for meeting the 
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health needs of society. The continued suc- 
cess of this national research effort will de- 
pend upon continued financial support that 
inereases at least as fast as automatically 
rising costs. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH POLICY 


There can be little doubt that one of the 
most productive features of the Government- 
higher education relationship has been the 
advancement of knowledge—in science, in 
technology, and in health-relatec areas. 
Modest strides have been made in educa- 
tional research, and at least a start has been 
made in the arts and humanities. But many 
fields classified as social sciences have been 
relatively neglected. In view of the potential 
contribution these fields can make to the 
solution of a host of social problems, it is 
en that greater support be provided 
them. 

In the main, the strides made through 
research have been possible because of the 
project system. Without this system, it 
might well have been impossible to increase 
the volume of research effort without an in- 
ordinate waste of public funds. Neverthe- 
less, the project system has certain weak- 
nesses, It tends to divert the loyalty of the 
researcher from the institution to the agency 
supporting him. It tends to encourage the 
researcher who thinks like his colleagues and 
to discourage the one with a new and imagi- 
native approach. It tends to make it difficult 
for the young researcher to gain support 
until he has somehow established a reputa- 
tion. And most of all, it tends to place a 
greater and greater administrative burden— 
including proposal-writing, grant-chasing, 
and reporting—on those who should be the 
most free to pursue their own inquiries. 

We would urge, therefore, that as the Fed- 
eral budget for research increases, greater 
amounts be earmarked for institutional 
grants. That this approach too can be pro- 
ductive is amply documented by the success 
of our agricultural research programs. The 
institutional grant program of the National 
Science Foundation and the General Re- 
search Support provided by the National In- 
stitutes of Health are promising ventures in 
this field. So too is the NASA sustaining 
program. The recent leveling-off of Fed- 
eral support of academic research is a mat- 
ter of grave concern, and we urge that 
serious attention be given this problem. The 
project grant should probably continue to be 
the basic mechanism for the support of re- 
search, but as funds increase, greater sup- 
port should be provided for institutionally 
determined research, 


GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


In the preceding paragraphs we have dis- 
cussed the Federal investment in higher 
education category by category. We have 
done so because Federal programs have de- 
veloped in just this way and because each 
program contributes to the strengthening 
of our colleges and universities. The 
strengthening has, however, been uneven. 
Many institutions with a potential for mak- 
ing major contributions to educating young 
people, to advancing knowledge, and to pro- 
viding essential services have virtually been 
bypassed. Even in strong universities im- 
balances have been created. 

One greatly encouraging effort to provide 
broad institutional support is to be found 
in the National Science Foundation’s Uni- 
versity Science Development Program, re- 
cently supplemented by two new programs 
designed to assist colleges and individual 
departments. We commend these programs 
and urge increased support for them. 

These programs, however, are themselves 
an extension of the project syrtem. We rec- 
ommend that the next major step forward 
in the Federal effort to strengthen higher 
educaton be in the support of institutions 
as institutions. For unless additional fi- 
nancial resources are made available, the 
quantity of higher education in this country 
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cannot be improved; in fact, it cannot be 
sustained. 

One might argue that the consumer—the 
student instructed—should pay more of the 
cost. But historically this has not been the 
policy followed by institutions, and it can 
be argued that if it had been, only the afflu- 
ent would have had access to higher educa- 
tion. It can also be argued that cost of 
instruction should determine the level of in- 
stitutional fees, with the Government’s role 
limited to providing financial aid for stu- 
dents unable to meet the cost. Because of 
the enormous expense of administering mas- 
sive student aid programs, such an approach 
is probably the most expensive way of meet- 
ing the problem. Rather, the Government 
should seek ways to reduce the necessity of 
charging over higher student fees. 

What is needed, we believe, is a new pro- 
gram supporting general institutional de- 
velopment. Proper safeguards should be 
written into the legislation to exclude sup- 
port of the sectarian activities of church- 
related institutions. Obviously, too, there 
should be some form of quality control if 
funds are not to be wasted on substandard 
programs. Regional accrediting programs 
can offer this control. 

Higher education must, of course, con- 
tinue to seek support from many sources. 
But the addition of Federal funds to those 
derived from state and local appropriations, 
from gifts, and from fees will enable each 
institution to strengthen its total educa- 
tional effort. And as each institution is 
strengthened, the whole system of which it 
is a part will be better able to meet the Na- 
tion’s needs. 

(Note.—This document presents the of- 
ficial views of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation as determined by its Board of Direc- 
tors at a meeting on January 26, 1967. The 
stated policies and proposals were developed 
by the Council’s Commission on Federal Re- 
lations, which has primary responsibility in 
this area of oon n.) 


LETTER OF FORMER PEACE CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS REGARDING THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, ev- 
idences continue to arise of the destruc- 
tive effects of the Vietnamese war on 
areas of our national life and policy 
which are not directly related to the 
war. Apart from the unspeakable agony 
of the Vietnamese people and a loss of 
American lives now approaching 200 a 
week, the war has damaged our rela- 
tions with allies and alienated great 
numbers of people in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—people whose own pov- 
erty and memories of colonialism give 
them a strong sense of identification 
with the long-suffering people of Viet- 
nam: 

In the long run, perhaps the most 
destructive effect of this cruel war will 
be the disillusion and alienation of the 
socially conscious younger generation— 
in our own country and throughout the 
world—whose ideals and energy are the 
best hope of all of us for a better world. 

In our own country there is a widen- 
ing and deeply distressing gap between 
our national leadership and the edu- 
cated and socially conscious younger 
generation. The cause of this mount- 
ing alienation is the war in Vietnam, 
which has undermined the inspirational 
powers of an administration which oth- 
erwise has done more to advance the 
aspirations of youth than any other na- 
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tional administration of the last gen- 
eration, Some months ago groups of 
both student body presidents and Rhodes 
Scholars expressed their apprehension 
about the war which our country is 
fighting in Vietnam. 

Now a body of over 800 former Peace 
Corps volunteers, in restrained and 
measured language, have respectfully 
expressed their concern about the effects 
of the Vietnamese war in a letter to the 
President of the United States. The 
former volunteers are fearful—as I am 
that American policy in Vietnam is un- 
dermining our country’s ability to con- 
tribute to a more peaceful and bounti- 
ful world. Further, they are afraid—as 
I am—that American policy in Vietnam 
is causing an erosion of trust in our 
Government on the part of those Ameri- 
cans who want to believe in the high pur- 
pose and constructive world role of the 
United States—an erosion of trust which 
threatens to undercut the enthusiasm 
so necessary to the vitality and effec- 
tiveness of the Peace Corps itself and, 
beyond that, to discourage creative and 
dedicated people from participating at 
all in overseas programs of the U.S. 
Government, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of this significant and disturbing 
letter to the President of the United 
States signed by 800 former Peace Corps 
volunteers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marca 6, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: During its early years, 
the Peace Corps was fortunate in having your 
guidance as Chairman of its National Ad- 
visory Council. As former Volunteers who 
served during and since that time, we would 
like to express our appreciation for your sup- 
port and direction and for your continued 
interest in the Peace Corps as President. 

We write not as representatives of any 
group, but as individuals from many back- 
grounds who have had very different experi- 
ences. Our points of view vary widely, but 
we share your hopes for a more peaceful and 
bountiful world. We are united by those 
hopes, and by the conviction that American 
policy in Vietnam is seriously undermining 
the contribution America can make toward 
achieving that kind of world. Further, we 
wonder if you are fully aware of the ero- 
sion of trust in our Government which that 
policy is causing among many Americans 
who, like us, want to believe in the high pur- 
pose and constructive world role of the Unit- 
ed States. 

A good deal of this erosion is caused by the 
growing impression that the United States 
is unclear about its goals in Vietnam and is 
not facing realistically the alternatives avail- 
able to it. American actions often seem un- 
connected to the rhetoric used to describe 
what we are doing, a situation that invites 
cynicism and suspicion about American rhet- 
oric—and goals—in places far removed from 
Vietnam itself. We have observed how 
American efforts can be hampered by such 
suspicions even in places where these efforts 
are most constructive. 

Our observations among returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers confirm the report of the 
Student Body Presidents that the United 
States may find “... some of her most loyal 
and courageous young people.. unwilling 
to serve in the Armed Forces in Vietnam. 
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We are, moreover, fearful that if the disen- 
chantment accelerates, it will undercut the 
enthusiasm so necessary to the vitality and 
effectiveness of the Peace Corps itself. There 
are creative and dedicated people who will be 
reluctant to participate at all in overseas pro- 
grams of the Government, a state of affairs 
that would be unfortunate for the United 
States and tragic for those Americans who 
would thus be deprived of what should be 
one of the great experiences of their lives. 

We know the vision of the world that mo- 
tivated yourself, President Kennedy, Vice 
President Humphrey, Sargent Shriver and 
other American leaders to create the Peace 
Corps; the same vision inspired many of us 
to join. It is because we see the fulfillment 
of that vision threatened that we are 
prompted to report to you our feelings. 

On behalf of the eight hundred signators, 
this letter is submitted by the executive 
committee. 

. FRANCIS ANDREW, 
Chairman. 
. ERIC REUTHER, 
Member. 
. BURT SEGALL, 
Member. 
E. PHILLIP LEVEEN, 
Member. 
. ALBERT C. ULMER, 
Member. 

Abbott, Samuel, Oakland, California. 

Abramson, Robert, Newton, Mass. 

Adam, Suzanne, San Francisco, Calif, 

Adams, Cynthia, Boston, Mass. 

Adorno, Mrs. Paul, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Adorno, Paul, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alamprese, Rose, El Tuna, Pa, 

Albritton, Robert R., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Alderman, Kate, Bloomington, Ind, 

Allen, David C., Providence, R.I, 

Allen, Hamilton, Providence, R.I. 

Allen, Mrs. Irene Bristol, Providence, R.I. 

Allensworth, Diane, Paulding, Ohio. 

Allensworth, John, Paulding, Ohio. 

Alther, Roxanne, New York, N.Y. 

Anderson, Ward, Denver, Colo. 

Anderson, Andy, Washington, D.C, 

Andrew, Francis E., Chicago, Ill. 

Andrew, Hazel M., Chicago, Ill, 

Angle, Burt, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Arndve, Robert, Stanford, Calif. 

Asmundson, Mary, Davis, Calif. 

Atkinson, Joel, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Attebury, Rich, Eugene, Oregon. 

Axelrod, Robert George, New York, N.Y. 

Ayala, Anne Okada, Waimea Kaual, 
Hawaii. N 

Ayala, Stephen Charles, Rodeo, Calif, 

Bach, John, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Baker, Fred, Michigan. 

Baldwin, Melinda, Racine, Wisc. 

Ballantine, Harden, New York, N.Y. 

Ballwanz, Howard, New York, N.Y. 

Bane, Mary Jo, Foxboro, Mass. 

Banfield, Joan, New York, N.Y. 

Barbur, Marilyn Jean, San Francisco, Calif. 

Baron, Richard J., Chicago, Ill. 

Bartholomew, Susan G., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bastone, Mike, New York, N.Y. 

Baumstone, Carol, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Baumstone, Robert, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Baxter, Marybell, Tulsa, Okla. 

Baylor, Jim, San) Francisco, Calif. 

Beal, John, „ III. 

Beatty, David, Chicago, III 3 

Bechtol, Ronald, New York, N.Y. 

Beck, Bruce, Madison, Wisc. 

Beckwith, Merle, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Beechem, Sara Gay, La Jolla, Calif. 

Beemer, Halsey, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Beemer, Jane, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Beery, Sara J., New York, N.Y. 

Beklotz, Perry, New York, N.Y. 

Bell, Doug, Washington, D.C. 

Bemis, Michael, Madison, Wisc. 

Benjamin, Martin, Chicago, Ill. 

Berezen, James, Denver, Colorado. 

Bergthold, Gary, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Bergthold, Linda, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Bernstein, James, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Berry, LeVele, Washington, D.C. 
Bestock, Paul, Chicago, III. 
Bestol, Paul, Chicago, Ill. 
Biesemeyer, David, New York, N.Y. 
Binder, Jim, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bing, Ann H., Oakland, New Jersey. 
Bloom, Leonard, New York, N.Y. 
Blumberg, Rae, Evanston, III. 
Boegli, Janet, Washington, D.C. 
Boehm, Gerold, Lacrosse, Wisc. 
Boerst, William J., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Bordene, Mary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Botarelli, Vincent, North Haven, Conn. 
Botkin, Daniel, Somerset, N.J. 
Botkin, Ellen C., Somerset, N.J. 
Bowden, Joyce Mallard, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 
Boyan, Bouglas, Rutherford, N.J. 
Boyer, Jeff, Washington, D.C. 
Bradford, Al, Mobile, Ala. 
Bradley, John M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brainard, Joel, Baltimore, Md. 
Brandon, Terry, Wichita, Kansas. 
Brandt, Max H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Briscoe, John A., Lakeville, Conn. 
Brodkey, Dean, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brooks, E. Edwin, Orange, Va. 
Brown, Aubry III, New York, N.Y. 
Brown, Caroline, Washington, D.C. 
Brown, Dorothy, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Brown, Ethel M., Washington, D.C. 
Brown, Jerald R., Iowa City, Iowa 
Brown, Pat, Highland, Ind. 
Bryant, G. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Buddenhagen, John M., New York, N.Y. 
Budharber, Susan, Portland, Ore. 
Buff, Steve, Chicago, Ill. 
Bugbee, John, Bloomington, Ind. 
Bugbee, Mary, Bloomington, Ind. 
Bunce, Barbara, Saratoga Springs, Fla. 
Burke, William, New York, N.Y. 
Burnett, Frederick W., Jr., New Paltz, N.Y. 
Burnstein, Judy, New York, N.Y. 
Burr, Timothy, Fairfield, Conn. 
Bussenmyer, Jay, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Byrd, Joan, Lakeland, Fla. 
Byrne, Patrick, New York, N.Y. 
Campbell, Kathy, Paoli, Pa. 
Caracao, Jack, New York, N.Y. 
Carroll, Kent, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Carter, Tom, Portland, Ore. 
Carverse, Howard, San Francisco, Calif. 
Case, Claude, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Case, Harold, Santa Maria, Calif. 
Catlett, Catherine, New Orleans, La, 
Cederberg, Nancy, Asland, Wisc. 
Chacki, Donald, New York, N.Y. 
Chambliss, Ida B., Atlanta, Ga. 
Chandler, Geffrey, San Francisco, Calif. 
Charbonneau, Jerry, Detroit, Mich, 
Charleton, Vern, New York, N.Y. 
Chatfield, Mike, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Checki, Donald, New York, N.Y. 
Clare, Randall, San Francisco, Calif. 
Clark, Daniel, New York, N.Y. 
Clauson, Herb, Rockford, II. 
Clem, Judy, Huntsville, Ala. 
Clyde, George H. Jr., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Cochran, Virginia, New York, N.Y. 
Coel, Enid, New York, N.Y. 
Coffeen, Kenneth, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Coit, Mrs. Karen, Cambridge, Mass. 
Coit, Robert, Cambridge, Mass. 
Colbert, Vera, Macon, Ga. 
Collazo, Dora, New York, N. T. 
Collie, Jim, Washington, D.C. 
Collier, Ann, Washington, D.C. 
Collier, John, Washington, D.C. 
Collier, Sally, Fort Myers, Fla. 
Condy, Pete, New York, N.Y. 
Conners, Lucy Anne, New York, N.Y. 
Conroy, Mike, New Orleans, La. 
Corcoran, Patricia, Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
Countryman, Karen, New York, N.Y. 
Courtright, Karen, Littleton, Colo. 
Coventry, Philip, Atlanta, Ga. 
Craven, Forrest, Vallejo, Calif. 
Craven; William D., Hellertown, Pa. 
Cravyotto, Rudy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Crawford, Charlotte, New York, N.Y. 
Crepeau, Richard, Minnesota. 
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Crespi, Robert, Mastic Beach, N.Y. 
Crew, Alan, New York, N.Y. 

Cross, Harry, San Francisco, Calif. 
Crosts, Trudy, Denver, Colo. 

Cull, William H., Chicago, III. 
Cunningham, Anne, Baltimore, Md. 
Cytron, Sally, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Dahl, Barbara, San Francisco, Calif. 
Damon, Paulette, Iowa City, Iowa 
Damon, Phillip, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Danfield, Joan, Kansas City, Mo. 
Darling, Douglas, Tulsa, Okla. 
Daugavietis, Raymond, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Dauwen, John J., New York, N.Y. 
Davenport, Henry, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Davenport, Sally, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Davis, Joyce, New York, N.Y. ~“ 

Day, Billie, Denver, Colo. 

Dean, Gail, Chicago, III. 

Defour, James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DeHef, Dennis, Chicago, III. 

Delia, Gabriella, Bloomington, Ind, 
DeMille, Joyce, Denver, Colo. 
Deming, Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Demos, John P., Somerville, Mass. 
Dennison, Robert, New York, N.Y. 
Dennison, Susan, New York, N.Y. 
Dethman, K. V., Portland, Ore. 
Detlef, Carol Ann, Chicago, Ill. 
DeWerth, Patricia, New York, N.Y. 
Diamond, David, Keene, N.H. 
Dichter, Thomas, Croton-on-the-Hudson, 

N.Y. 

Dietrich, Bruce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dimock, Wynne, Marietta. Ga, d 
Dintenfass, Mark L., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dintenfass, Phyllis H., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dixon, Gale, Portland, Ore. 

Dixon, Mike, Detroit, Mich. 

Dodson, Elizabeth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dorsey, David B., Wheaton, Ill, 
Dowell, Robert, Chicago, III. 

Dragisic, John, Jr., Spokie, Ill. 
Dresser, Herbert, Baltimore, Md. 
Drexht, Harry, Bronx, N.Y. 
Duberstein, Michael, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dubetsky, Alan, Chicago, III. 
Dubinsky, Irwin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dunetz, Nancy S., New York, N.Y. 
Dunn, James, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Dunn, Marcy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dymo d, Rosetta, Washington, D.C. 
Dynn, James, New York, N.Y. 

Eagle, Barbara, Birmingham, Mich. 
Eagle, Herbert J., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Edwards, Daniel, El Centro, Calif. 
Edwards, Linda, Brewster, Wash, 
Edwards, Maurice E., Nashville, Tenn. 
Eichhorn, Douglas L., Wellesley, Mass. 
Eichhorn, Mary L., Wellesley, Mass. 
Engelberg, Allan A., Los Angeles, Calif, 
English, John, Tulsa, Okla. 

Ennes, Judy, New York, N.Y. 
Entenman, George, Chicago, Ill. 
Fagen, David G., Chicago, III. 

Fair, June, New York, N.Y. 

Fann, Sally, Houston, Texas. 

Farah, Mark, New York, N.Y. 

Feibert, Larry, Detroit, Mich. 

Feld, Stanley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feldblum, Amy, Syasset, N.Y. 
Felstead, Darme, Mesa, Ariz. 

Feltz, Lawrence L., Elgin, Ul. 

Fielding, Audry, Washington, D.C. 
Fielding, David, Washington, D.C. 
Fine, Paul, New York, N.Y. 

Fisher, John B., East Aurora, N.Y. 
Fishkin, Bernard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pitzgerald, Stephanie, New York, N.Y. 
Fitzpatrick, Peter A., Lexington, Mass. 
Fitzpatrick, Ted, Washington, D.C, 
Flexner, William A., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Florsheim, Steven, New York, N.Y. 
Foley, Doug, Stanford, Calif. 

Forsyth, Natalia, Hubbard, Ohio 

Fox, H. Ernest, San Francisco, Calif. 
Francis, Mark, San Francisco, Calif. 
Franke, Larry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Franklin, John W., Darien, Conn. 
Franklin, Peter, New York, N.Y. 
French, Mirian, San Francisco, Calif. 
Fuller, M. Elaine, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Gabiou, Jeffrey Joseph, Chicago, III. 
Gale, Mike, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gallery, Marcia Lee, Chicago, Ill. 
Galoger, Ethan, New York, N.Y. 
Gannaway, Nancy, San Francisco, Cailf. 
Gans, Majorie, Washington, D.C. 
Gardfalo, V. James, Oneida, N.Y. 
Garrity, Milton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Garrity, Nancy, El Paso, Texas 
Gelenter, Abbot, New York, N.Y. 
George, Rosemary, Norwalk, Calif. 
Gibbons, Mary, New York, N.Y. 
Gibney, Jon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gibson, Catherine, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gilligan, Frank, New York, N.Y. 
Gilman, Charles, Evanston, Ill. 
Gingras, Edward J., Dumont, N.J. 
Goetz, Mrs. Julie Anne, Cambridge, Mass. 
Goetze, Rolf, Cambridge, Mass. 
Goldberg, Maxine; Madison, Wisc. 
Goldberg, Michael, Madison, Wisc. 
Golden, Jeffrey, Madison, Wisc. 
Goldschmidt, Mary, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Goldsmith, Richard N., Chicago, II. 
Gonzales, Gilbert, Alhambra, Calif. 
Googins, Sally, Novato, Calif. 
Gore, Peter H., New York, N.Y. 
Gorell, Richard, Chicago, III. 
Gould, Andrew, Stanford, Calif. 
Grace, Elizabeth, Flushing, N.Y. 
Gradke, Robin, Madison, Wisc. 
Graf, William, Maplewood, N.J. 
Graham, Beverly, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gray, Harold S., Claremont, Calif. 
Green, Mark, Washington, D.C. 
Greenfield, Jan, Bloomington, Ind. 
Greg, Diane, San Francisco, Calif. 
Greiner, Mary Anne, New York, N.Y. 
Greiseo, Larry, Gresham, Oreg. 
Griffin, Mary, Evanston, Ill. 
Gtigartis, Patricia E., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Grobe, Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Grossman, Neil K., New York, N.Y. 
Gruberg, Edward R., Champaign, Il. 
Grunnet, Patricia, Tulane, Calif. 
Guild, Stephen, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Grunbaum, Dorien, New York, N.Y. 
Hagerman, Janet K., Denver, Colo. 
Haley, Andy, Washington, D.C. 
Hamilton, Bob, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Tami ton, George Roger, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Hamilton, Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hammond, John, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Hanna, Jeanne, Woodside, N.Y. 
Hansen, David, Palm Bay, Fla. 
Hansen, Andrew M., New York, N.Y. 
Hanson, June A., New York, N.Y. 
Harla, Leon, New York, N.Y. 
Harrington, Eugene, Houston, Texas. 
Harris, John, San Francisco, Calif. 
Harris, Thomas, New York, N.Y. 
Harrison, Gayle, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hart, Lucy B., Eugene, Oreg. 
Hartwell, Alfred, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Hatch, John, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hawthorne, Bill, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hawthorne, Lee, New York, N.Y. 
Hawthorne, Mark, New York, N.Y. 
Hecker, Susan, New York, N.Y. 
Hegan, James, New York, N.Y. 
Hegler, Roger, Baton Rouge, La. 
Helwig, Jeff, Kans. 
Hemphill, Alan, Sarver, Pa. 
Hepper, Laura, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herrin, Martha, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Herron, Margaret, San Francisco, Calif. 
Herron, William, Whitestone, N.Y. 
Herschi, Sharleen, Rexburg, Idaho 
Herzburg, Dorothy Cruz, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Herzburg, Hershel Z., San Francisco, Calif, 
Heurich, William, New York, N.Y. 
Hiers, Thomas G., Darlington, S.C. 
Higdon, Joe, Washington, D.C. 
Higgins, Ann E., San Francisco, Calif. 
Higgins. James J., Evanston, III. 
Hodge, Datherine, Frankfort, Ind. 
Hord, Roger, Lake Oswego, Ore. 
House, David, Gresham, Ore. 
Howard, Karen L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard, Theodore B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Howe, Larry, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hoyt, Timothy, New Providence, N.J. 
Hudson, Grover, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hughes, Kathy, New Orleans, La. 
Huitric, Roger A., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hunter, Larry, Bloomington, Ind. 
Hurwitz, Milton H., Arlington, Va. 
Hutchinson, David, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Hutchinson, Duke H., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Hyat, Barbara, Portland, Ore. 

Hyat, Judson, Portland, Ore. 

Ingle, Clyde R., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Ingle, Eva P., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Irish, Dick, Washington, D.C. 

Irish, Sally, Washington, D.C. 
Jablonski, James, Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Jackson, Niles, Chicago, Ill. 

Jackson, Phyllis, New York, N.Y. 
Jacobi, Robert, Bedford, N.Y. 

Jacobs, Nina, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jager, Thomas K., Chicago, Ill. 
Jameson, Kenneth, Denver, Colo. 
Jameson, Penny, Denver, Colo. 

Jason, Robert, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Jelinski, Jack, Minocqua, Wisc. 
Jenkins, Martha M., New York, N.Y. 
Jennings, Henry L., Frankfort, Ind. 
Jewell, Michael, Washington, D.C. 
Johnson, Anita, Bloomington, Ind. 
Johnson, Bill, New York, N.Y. 
Johnson, Glenderlyn A., New York, N.Y. 
Johnson, Karen, W. n, D.C. 
Johnson, Stephan, New York, N.Y. 
Johnson, Willard, Mendota, III. 
Johnston, Becky, New York, N.Y. 
Jones, Alfred F., New York, N.Y. 
Jones, Cedran, San Francisco, Calif. 
Jones, Helen M., Berkeley, Calif. 
Jones, Kirby, Bedford, N.Y. 

Julian, Willard, New York, N.Y. 
Kafoury, Gretchen, Portland, Ore. 
Kafoury, Steve, Portland, Ore. 

Kase, Mary Ellen, Washington, D.C. 
Katz, Frank, Stanford, Calif. 

Katz, Marlaine, Stanford, Calif. 

Kedl, Kent, New York, N.Y. 

Keesinger, Tom G., Chicago, III. 
Keith, Rachel, Chicago, Il. 
Kellenberger, J., Eugene, Ore. 

Kelley, Nancy, La Canada, Calif. 
Kelley, Paul, San Francisco, Calif. 
Kelly, Kathleen, New York, N.Y. 
Kennedy, Geraldine, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kennedy, Jim, Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Kennedy, John C., Boston, Mass. 
Kennedy, Mrs. John C., Boston, Mass. 
Keramidas, Harry, Detroit, Mich. 
Kern, John, Madison, Wisc. 
Keyerleber, Joseph, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Keyes, Meredith, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kianka, Ed, Trenton, N.J. 

King, Harlan W., San Francisco, Calif. 
Kinsey, Bill, Washington, D.C. 
Kinsley, Dale, Illinois 

Kinsley, Jane, Illinois 

Kirlin, John, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kitson, Beverly, E. Hampton, Mass. 
Kitson, David, E. Hampton, Mass. 
Klein, John, Madison, Wisc. 

Knauss, William, Detroit, Mich. 
Knudsen, Carmelli, San Francisco, Calif. 
Knudsen, Mark, San Francisco, Calif. 
Kobrin, Rosalyn, Bronx, N.Y. 

Kolb, James, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kolodz, Tom, Chicago, III. 

Komarmy, Joe, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Kopecky, Nancy, Detroit, Mich. 

Kral, Thomas, Berwyn, II. 

Krueger, Jo Ann, Wansan, Wisc. 
Kruenpel, Beverly, Independence, Iowa. 
Kruenpel, Kenneth, Independence, Iowa. 
Kulappki, John J., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kurtz, Steve, Woodbine, N.J. 

Lair, Mary Christina, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lake, Sharon, Rapid City, S. Dakota. 
Landrum, Roger, Boston, Mass. 
Lange, Roberta, Exeter, Calif. 

Lapp, Douglas M., Springfield, III. 
Larcade, John, New York, N.Y. 
Larson, Charles, Washington, D.C. 
Larson, Frances, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Lavelle George C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Lavicka, Judith, New York, N.Y. 
Laws, Nancy, Mercer Island, Wash. 
Lebenson, Elizabeth, New York, N.Y. 
Lederman, Robert, Bronx, N.Y. 
Lee, Brownie, New York, N.Y. 
Lee, Ronald Demos, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lemkin, Jane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lemkin, Richard H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lennon, Jean, Chicago, III. 
LeVeen, Debra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
LeVeen, Phillip, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Levine, William, Chicago, III. 
Levison, Eliot, ‘Palo Alto, Calif. 
Levy, John, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Levy, John, San Francisco, Calif. 
Levy, Kaye, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Lewis, Walter, Greenville, Miss. 
Lezar, Keith, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lieberman, Pam, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lieberman, Steve, San Francisco, Calif. 
Limbert, John, Washington, D.C. 
Lipson, Charlette, New York, N.Y. 
Loffe, Judy, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Logsdon, David, New York, N.Y. 
Long, Carolyn, Milton, Mass. 
Longcore, Randall, Bloomington, Ind. 
Longley, Charlie, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Lord, Jack; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lord, John G., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Lother, Kevin, Westport, Conn. 
Lowry, Heath, Portland, Ore. 
Lowry, Jeanie, Portland, Ore. 
Lund, Michael, Rockford, III. 
Lundstedt, Jeff, New York, N.Y. 
Lynn, Nancy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Lyon, Judson M., New York, N.Y. 
MacBain, Bruce, Chicago, III. 
MacBain, Carol Joan, Chicago, III. 
MacKethan, Tol, Fayetteville, N.C. 
MacNamara, Barbara J., Washington, D.C. 
Mahle, Philip, Rockford, Ill. 
Maidenberg, Michael, Marion, Ind. 
Malin, Dicht, Chicago, II. 
Malloni, Pauline, Bronx, N.Y. 
Mann, James Q., Clovis, Calif. 
Marinkovich, Tom, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mark, Jerry, Iowa City, Iowa 
Marrero, Ora, New York, N.Y. 
Marshall, Donna, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marshall, William, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Martin, Joyce, New York, N.Y. 
Martin, Sue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Martinchek, Emma Jean, White Haven, Pa. 
Mason, Georgiana, New Orleans, La. 
Mason, Patsy, Hartford, Conn. 
Mathes, Paul, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mathews, Mary, Detroit, Mich. 
Matro, Mary Cavas, Nixon, N.J. 
McAuliff, John, Washington, D.C. 
McClain, Howard, Washington, D.C. 
McClain, Priscilla, Washington, D.C. 
McClearey, Karen, Atlanta, Ga. 
McClelland, Dan, Amherst, Mass. 
McCloud, Catherine, New Orleans, La. 
McClusky, Jon, Western Spring, III. 
McIntyre, Michael, Attleboro, Mass. 
McKar, Susan, New York, N.Y. 
McNulty, Janet, Chicago, Ill. 
Means, Joan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Meara, Alice May, Chicago, Ill. 
Melinkovich, Georgyn, Pacific Palisade, 
Calif. 3. 
Menon, Meryl B., Wallingford, Conn. 
Meyers, John, Freeport, Ill. 
Mikkelsen, Lawrence K., Jr., Tacoma, Wash. 
Miller, Frank J., Passaic, N.J. 
Miller, Lucille C., New York, N.Y. 
Miller, Pamela, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Miller, Rhoda, Englewood, N.J. 
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SPEECH BY THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1967, Secretary Freeman de- 
livered to the Southwest Agricultural 
Forum in Tulsa, Okla., a most significant 
policy address. 

In the speech, he set forth the long- 
range goals of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and he warned of consequences 
which might follow unless steps are 
taken now to develop the legislative base 
of future agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. President, I believe this is an im- 
portant speech which deserves wide- 
spread attention. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE 2000 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman at the Southwest Agricultural 
Forum, Tulsa Civic Assembly Center, 
Tulsa, Okla., January 20, 1967) 


You may have noticed by the title that my 
talk today will go beyond the boundaries of 
this conference’s prime concern—the decade 
immediately ahead. It will. But in doing 
so I hope to expand the dimension in a man- 
ner that enhances the importance of the 
next ten years—rather than diminishes it. 

Man’s fascination with Tomorrow is as 
old as man himself. 

From the dawn of his imagination, he has 
tried to peer behind the “curtain’s magic 
fold” to where Bret Harte said “the glowing 
future lies unrolled.” 

He has speculated about the future for 
profit, for amusement, out of simple curios- 
ity ...and sometimes for reasons bigger 
than himself. 

And sometimes, he has, indeed, looked into 
‘Tomorrow. 

Tennyson said he “dipt into the future, 
far as human eye could see” and “saw the 
Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be.” 

Tennyson was a romantic. A more prag- 
matic poet turned his inner eye upon To- 
morrow and declared that the future has 
never been . that it remains for man to 
make it. 

The towers of Tomorrow, he said, are built 
upon the foundations, of Today. 

We're gathered here in Tulsa to try to turn 
back a corner of the “curtain’s magic 
fold” . . . to peer into the future of Amer- 
ican agriculture ... to determine whether 
the flowing prospects many foreseé will, in- 
deed, materialize . . . to decide whether we 
have built the foundations for the towers of 
Tomorrow ... and to anticipate, if we can, 
the problems we may be called upon to solve. 

In just 33 years we'll turn the corner into 
the 21st Century. What will it be like, Amer- 
ican agriculture in the Year 2000? 
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No one really knows, of course. There are 
too many intangibles .. . too many uncer- 
tainties. But predictions are being made, 
and perhaps we should examine them. 

As I stand here—about to tell this group 
what may or may not happen in their own 
chosen field—I’m reminded of the story of 
the Army sergeant who had made an excel- 
lent reputation lecturing to enlisted men on 
a certain subject. His captain called him in, 
complimented: him, and said uE “ee been 
chosen to lecture to a special gro 

The sergeant walked into the ge room 
and gazed out over the biggest collection of 
brass hats he had ever seen gathered in one 
place. Every man in the room outranked 
him. 


Embarrassed, he tried to think of a modest 
beginning. There are thousands of men in 
the Army who know more about this sub- 
ject than I do,“ he began, Then, realizing 
he was destroying his reputation as an ex- 
pert, he blurted out, But I don't see any of 
them in this room!” 

Well, I make no pretense of being an expert 
prognosticator, All I can do is tell you what 
some experts foresee for agriculture in the 
year 2000. 

So, let’s jump to the turn of the new cen- 
tury and take a look at what they predict 
we'll find. 

Some envisage the Year 2000 as the time 
when the American farmer finally is freed 
from the arduous and time-consuming de- 
mands, of planting and harvesting . a 
time when he; too, enjoys leisure for the pur- 
suit of recreation, entertainment, advanced 
learning, and he and the world he inhabits 
can provide true parity of education and op- 
portunity for his children. 

Some see him sitting in an air-conditioned 
farm office ... scanning a print-out from 
a computer center... typing out an in- 
quiry on a keyboard which relays the ques- 
tion to the computer. 

The computer center, which he may own 
in partnership with other farmers, perhaps 
through his cooperative, helps him to decide 
how many acres to plant to what crop, what 
kind of seeds to sow, what kind and how 
much fertilizer to apply, exactly what his 
soil condition is, and what day to harvest 
what crop. 

The experts say the fields on this hypothet- 
ical farm will bear a surface similarity to 
the fields of today.. . but a surface similarity 
only. They see a land carefully graded and 
contoured to control erosion and the use 
of precious water. They see a soil bearing 
nutrients to meet the specific needs of each 
crop, and treated to control harmful orga- 
nisms, weed and plant diseases, 

They foresee virus-free plants, bred by 
geneticists to give higher yields in a much- 
shorter growing period and to mature at the 
same time. The stalks on these plants, they 
say, will lend themselves to mechanical 
harvesting, and new uses will be made of the 
parts. of the plant once discarded at harvest, 

The experts envision all the field work on 
this farm carried out by automated ma- 
chinery, directed by tape-controlled pro- 
grams, and supervised by television scanners 
mounted on towers, 

They predict that weather will no longer 
be the incalculable threat it remains in our 
time, for satellites will provide long-range 
forecasting—providing time to prepare for, 
divert or dissipate damaging storms. 

They say robot harvesters will complete 
the farming operation with high-speed 
picking, grading, packaging and freezing . 
and will then transport the produce to trans- 
portation depots for distribution to retail 
warehouses. 

While many find this picture of the future 
exciting, others find it depressing. Some 
contend that automation and the computer 
will excise the soul from farming . . will 
destroy its joy, dull its satisfactions, and 
chill the ageless intimacy between man and 
his land. 
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But others say No. They say the farmer 
of the 21st Century will be more deeply, 
intricately, and learnedly involved with the 
land than ever before. They point out that 
no computer can give a learned answer until 
it is asked a learned question . . that no 
robot tractor can operate until a skilled 
human being programs it to operate. 

And they contend that the joy and satis- 
faction of farming will come—as it always 
has—from the successful interplay between 
the farmer and his soil. 

By the year 2000, optimistic visionaries 
say, this interplay will have become so suc- 
cessful that yields of today will be doubled 
or tripled .. . that corn yields, for instance, 
could run from 300 to 500 bushels to the 
acre, 

Ah, yes, the critics counter, but what good 
automation, what good maximum efficiency, 
what good bigness, what good record yields 

. if the producer cannot own the land he 
works? How much joy, how much satis- 
faction, how much ageless intimacy with the 
soil can a farmer reap from land that is not 
his? 

For how, they ask, could one farmer ever 
hope to own a farm that big, that automated 

that incredibly expensive? 

If there is one troublesome nettle in agri- 
culture’s garden of tomorrow, this is it. 
Financing the farm of the future through 
the methods of today would be impossible, for 
the farms of the Year 2000 will require in- 
vestments of millions—not thousands—of 
dollars. 

The inexorable nature of the technological 
revolution dictates that the farms of the 
future will be bigger, will be better, and will 
be far more costly to own and to operate. 

The issue then is this: If nothing is done 
now to insure the creation of a dynamic, new, 
creatively flexible system of financing farms 
and farming, the farms of tomorrow will not 
be owned by the farmers who work them. If 
this is what we want . . . we do nothing. 

If this is what we do not want... if 
we agree that farming is, indeed, a way of 
life, and not just a means to make a liv- 
ing ... if we agree that it is important that 
the family farm system continues to make a 
key contribution to the strength and health 
of this nation . .. then we will adjust 
our credit systems for tomorrow. 

This we have done before. 
do again. 

And now, let me turn my attention to the 
consumer of tomorrow. What will Agricul- 
ture/2000 mean to the housewives of 
America? 

It will mean better foods, more nutritious 
foods, better tasting foods, a bigger variety 
of foods . . . and still at a reasonable cost, 
thanks to an efficiency of operation which 
continues to hold unit production costs to 
a minimum. 

By the Year 2000, the consumer should 
be able to buy her whole milk according to 
whatever butterfat content she desires. 
She'll choose meat cuts with hardly any fat. 
She'll receive more protein per portion of 
cereal. And all of these changes will come 
about through the miracle of genetics 
by breeding cows and meat animals and 
cereal grains to meet specific dietary and 
taste requirements. 

And how will she shop? 

Most likely, she'll go to a pushbutton su- 
permarket. There she'll drop a coded card 
into a slot beside the commodity she selects 
and punch a button. Impulses travel two 
ways—to a cash register where her bill is 
totaled, and to a central warehouse where 
the order is assembled. The completed order 
will await the customer at her car. 

I said this was a speculative sketch. In 
a few moments I'll point out some of the 
pitfalls which lie before this optimistic con- 
cept of tomorrow's agriculture. But in the 
meantime, bear in mind that this sketch 
scarcely touches the surface of the wonders 
of the future. 


This we can 
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As I think of the other fantastic advances 
predicted for the years ahead—advances I 
haven't mentioned—I'm reminded of the 
story about the two soldiers from an inland 
State who one day found themselves on a 
transport ship going overseas. 

Standing on the deck, one of them gazed 
out over the vast expanse of ocean and said, 
That's the most water I’ve ever seen in all 
my life. I never thought there was that 
much water in the world.” 

To which the other soldier replied, "Heck, 
you ain't seen nothin’ yet. That's just the 
top of it!” 

And that's the way it is in agriculture. We 
“ain't” seen nothin’ yet. 

But the question is are we ready for 
it? Have we laid those foundations of Today 
to build those towers of Tomorrow? If we 
haven't, there'll be no towers of Tomorrow, 
for as Marcus Aurelius observed many cen- 
turies ago, “That which comes ever after con- 
forms to that which has gone before.” 

So now let’s take a quick look at “what 
has gone before.” 

In the brief history of our young nation, 
we've seen the prestige, the influence, and 
the prosperity of agriculture wax and wane 
time and time again. Farmers built this 
nation. They pushed back its frontiers. 
They won its independence. And they created 
its government. 

In Colonial Days, 90 percent of the working 
Americans were engaged in agriculture, 90 
percent lived on the land, and an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the national income came 
from farm production. 

Then came the cyclical changes in the 
farmer’s fortune. When demand outstripped 
farm production, the farmer gained in in- 
come and importance. When production 
outstripped demand, his income and his in- 
fluence declined. 

In the past quarter century, the cycle has 
come full circle once again. Throughout 
World War II and the Korean conflict, farm- 
ers produced to intense demand, Their im- 
portance was acknowledged and their efforts 
were rewarded. But the technological ad- 
vances which had enabled the farmer to meet 
wartime production demands were to do him 
in when the Korean conflict ended. 

By the middle of the 1950's, the genius of 
the American farmer had produced the su- 
preme irony. He had become an object of 
derision and the target of epithets. He was 
accused of feeding at the public trough, of 
contributing to high taxes, federal deficits, 
strained family budgets, and inflation. For 
a time flogging the farmer threatened to 
eclipse baseball as the nation’s favorite 
pastime. 

By 1960, overproduction had robbed the 
farmer not only of prestige but had cost him 
dearly in earnings. By the close of that year, 
we had a stockpile of 1.4 billion bushels of 
wheat and 85 million tons of feed grains, and 
net farm income had plummeted $2.4 billion 
in just eight short years. In the meantime 
costs were rising steadily and the cost-price 
squeeze tightened. 

The outlook was so grim that some ob- 
servers held out little hope. They foresaw 
political abandonment of the farmer, puni- 
tive farm legislation, continued price and 
income depressing surpluses, little social and 
economic legislative concern for his unique 
conditions, further loss of prestige, a decline 
in farm living standards and farm production 
and a resulting loss of natural resources as a 
product of human neglect. 

None of these things happened. 

Instead, in six event-filled years, American 
agriculture turned the corner from gloom to 
promise. 

We began to look on agriculture not as an 
isolated. problem segment of the American 
economy but in terms of its contribution to 
the whole economy. We began to view abun- 
dance not as a liability but as an oppor- 
tunity. We focused attention on agriculture 
as a success story. 
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Politicians did not abandon the farmer. 
Despite the fact that his representation in 
the Halls of Congress has diminished in the 
face of population shifts and redistricting, 
recognition by urban Congressmen of the 
farmer’s new importance was such that five 
major pieces of farm legislation were passed 
in the first six years of this decade. Many 
in this banquet hall helped to pass this legis- 
lation. : 

Each of these was designed to meet specific 
needs and solve specific problems. The rec- 
ord since their passage is evidence of their 
effectiveness. 

The surpluses of the Fifties are gone—re- 
placed by sensible reserves. By the end of 
November, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion investment in farm commodities was 
down to $4.55 billion, a reduction of $1.9 
billion from the previous year, and about $4 
billion less than the peak investment years 
of 1956 and 1959. 

Government is reverting to the role of ref- 
eree in the marketplace—an insurer of eq- 
uity instead of a participant—and, except for 
a brief period during the Forties, the market 
is freer today than it has been for 30 years. 

In place of the “little concern” predicted 
in 1960 for rural America, social and eco- 
nomic measures have been enacted since that 
time which concentrate on the countryside’s 
special problems and special needs. I speak 
now of the struggle to build a viable, bal- 
anced economy in rural America, of which 
farming per se is an integral part. 

Rural development programs, better com- 
munity facilities, new homes, improved 
schools, medical services, expanded electric 
and telephone service, water and sewer in- 
stallations, and a resulting variety of new 
off-farm jobs are helping to bring to an ever- 
increasing number of rural nonfarm and 
small farm Americans parity of opportunity. 

Let me digress here for a moment. Grad- 
ually this nation has come to realize that 
one of our greatest assets in an increasingly 
crowded world is space. We are coming to 
understand that we can make another place 
in the countryside for those who, for one 
reason or another, cannot find a rewarding 
place in commercial agriculture. We don't 
have to dump these people into our already- 
crowded, problem-beset cities. 

More than that . perhaps we can help 
relieve the strain on our cities. There are 
many frustrated urban dwellers who are eager 
to return to a new countyside—a country- 
side with opportunity. 

Space, fresh air, sun, sky, and water can be 
“packaged and sold” .. . sold to the indus- 
tries that can bring jobs to rural America 

sold to city people who seek outdoor 
recreation—a chance to get back to Nature— 
and are willing to pay for it. 

So... as we look ahead to the Year 2000, 
we can see a new kind of America—an Amer- 
ica where the giant arms of industry extend 
into the countryside, there to profit by ade- 
quate space, adequate power, water and 
communications, adequate and eager man- 
power; an America where more and more 
Americans can live happier, healthier lives 
where they want to live—in Countryside, 
U.S.A. 

And now let me turn once again to those 
gloomy predictions made back in 1960, the 
predictions that luckily went awry. 

Farm living standards were supposed to 
decline. They did not. They improved be- 
cause farm income increased : . and farm 
income increased because surpluses dimin- 
ished, the number of consumers grew, the 
amount of consumer income climbed, farm 
exports skyrocketed, and Government price 
support and incentive payment programs 
moved ahead with the times. 

From the 1960 level of $11.7 billion, net 
farm income jumped to more than $16.1 bil- 
lion in 1966... the second highest mark 
in history ... and farm income at 
$49.2 billion and net income per farm at 
$4,900 set all-time records. 
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Of even greater significance was the ac- 
celerated graduation into “adequate size” 
class by family farms in recent years. One 
measure of “adequate size” is gross sales of 
$10,000 a year or more. Since 1959, nearly 
200,000 farm families have moved into that 
class. Studies indicate that at that level 
they are gaining on city workers and ap- 
proaching parity of income. 

But let me make it emphatically clear at 
this point that, despite steady progress the 
last six years, the farmer’s income still lags 
far behind that of other Americans. 

On a per capita basis, the farmer's income 
is $1,700. Other Americans earn $2,610 on an 
average per capita basis. 

Farm prices, though up last year, have 
been down the last few months, and today 
are less than they averaged between 1947 and 
1949. At the same time, food costs are 35 
percent higher. 

This the farmer bitterly resents—and 
properly so. 

This discrepancy must be corrected. It 
must be corrected because it is unfair to the 
farmer and therefore wrong. It must be 
corrected because if farmers don’t get a fair 
return commensurate with the other seg- 
ments of society, we will lose our best farm- 
ers. If that happens the entire nation, not 
just the farmer, will be hurt. 

And now let’s look at the final gloomy 
prediction made in 1960—that farm mech- 
anization and production efficiency would 
stage a ruinous retreat in the face of con- 
tinued economic decline and political rebuff. 

Once again the prediction was wrong. 

From 1960 to 1965, investment in farm 
machinery increased by more than $5 billion. 

In the past ten years, farm production per 
man-hour has doubled. Today, a third fewer 
people on farms, harvesting one-ninth fewer 
acres, produce one-fifth more than a decade 
ago. The average farm worker now supplies 
food and fiber for 37 persons, 22 more than 
he could less than a generation ago. In 
comparison, a farm worker in Russia feeds 
only seven, and a farm worker in France 
only fourteen. 

In four and a half decades, U.S. produc- 
tivity per acre has increased 82 percent and 
output per breeding animal has almost dou- 
bled. One hour’s farm labor now produces 
five times more than it did in 1921. 

The productive capacity of the American 
farm has provided this nation’s consumers 
with the best diet in the world ... at the 
lowest cost in terms of percentage of take- 
home pay—the only realistic measure. 

Moreover, the exploding technological 
revolution in American agriculture has been 
of vital importance to the poorer nations of 
the world, for the resulting abundance has 
often meant the difference between life and 
death for millions of people overseas. Last 
year, our country shipped a fifth of its total 
wheat production to India, alone, and ex- 
ported two-fifths more to other nations. Yet 
American consumers suffered no shortage of 
bread. 

I hope this remarkable record of accom- 
plishment in the Sixties is convincing enough 
proof that American agriculture has, indeed, 
built its foundations of Today for the tow- 
ers of Tomorrow. 

In this year of 1967, we are embarked on 
a New Era in Agriculture. and we've set 
sail in a sound ship. / 

But there are reefs and shoals ahead. 

Earlier, I said that historically the for- 
tunes of agriculture in America have been 
tied to the production-demand ratio. When 
demand moved ahead of production, farmers 
prospered for prices were strong. When pro- 
duction moved ahead of demand, the re- 
verse was true. 

In recent years, government has used a 
number of management tools and programs 
to slow agricultural output expansion, move 
toward fair income for producers, and make 
better use of our abundance, 

First, the rate of output expansion has 
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been held down by a system of largely vol- 
untary government programs, which 
strengthened the market and also. helped 
farmer income by means of commodity price 
supports and direct payments. 

Second, our Government joined with pri- 
vate groups to develop new and expanded 
commercial markets—bringing successive 
new records in dollar exports in seven of 
the past eight years. 

Third, we have carried on one of his- 
tory’s great humanitarian efforts under Food 
for Peace—a continuous stream of life-sav- 
ing food and fiber that since 1955 has aver- 
aged about $1.5 billion a-year. In addition, 
in the last six fiscal years we have distributed 
commodities valued at $%2,439,000,000 to 
needy families, schools, and institutions in 
the United States. In the same period, our 
cash donations to the school lunch and spe- 
cial milk programs totaled $1,253,000,000, and 
Food Stamps given to needy American fam- 
ilies were valued at $158,000,000. 

Fourth, commodities produced beyond the 
limits of what the commercial market could 
absorb at support price levels—and beyond 
Food for Peace needs—moved into govern- 
ment-held stocks. 

In the past six years, these stocks have 
declined. In fact, the combination of ef- 
forts I have just listed—bolstered by new 
legislation and the support of the farm and 
business communities—has brought an end 
to the mountainous surpluses of the Fifties. 
Prices have been strengthened, and farm in- 
come has been sharply boosted. 7 

I only wish I could tell you that all our 
problems are solved—that the balance in 
agriculture we are enjoying for the first 
time in half a century will continue—and 
that future farm production will keep steady 
pace with demand. 

I can’t do that. We must all accept the 
fact—here and now—that the technological 
revolution in agriculture is really just be- 
ginning ... and that the production poten- 
tial it promises for tomorrow staggers to- 
day’s imagination. 

Bear in mind that in 1966—with relative 
supply-demand balance in the marketplace— 
your government in effect “bought” about 
60 million acres out of production. Even 
with large increases in plantings to meet 
world demand and build reserves of wheat 
and feed grains to safer levels, our programs 
will continue to help farmers hold 30 to 35 
million acres out of production in 1967. 

If all that acreage, plus the steadily ac- 
celerating production per acre, were turned 
loose .. the result would be chaos. 

If we ignore the lessons of history, and 
let supply outrace demand again, we could 
plunge ourselves right back into the predica- 
ment of 1960, a predicament it has taken 
us six years to overcome. 

We can only avoid this predicament by the 
disciplined use of judgment, reason and vi- 
sion, for we know that adjusting farm output 
expansion to effective demand in the years 
immediately ahead will be infinitely more 
difficult than it has ever been before. t 

Yet adjust it we must. 

This we can do in the New Era of Amer- 
ican Agriculture. For by trial and error, and 
in the traditional pragmatic American way, 
we håve developed the necessary tools, With 
cooperation among producers, the trade, agri- 
business and government—we can hold a 
workable balance between supply and de- 
mand, maintain economic strength in agri- 
culture, and encourage continued scientific 
and technological breakthroughs ... and do 
it with accelerating efficiency. 

For many years now, I have been talking 
about a National Food Budget. This implies 
a careful advance determination of what 
demand will be—how much must be provided 
for commercial use at home and abroad, and 
how much must be produced for needy, hun- 
gry people at home and overseas. 

With the inducements of voluntary pro- 
grams, our farmers can then set the stage to 
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produce it. Thus they will produce for use 
real use... and not for storage. 

Farmers will be able to move acreage in 
and out of production as it is needed 
and the market will return fair parity income 
to the family farm of adequate size. 

Admittedly, we can't be precise about this. 
Weather variations, for example, can make 
an enormous difference in production. With 
70 million acres growing feed grains, a 10- 
bushel-per-acre variation means 700,000,000 
bushels difference in available feed grains. 
Nevertheless, we can make allowance for such 
variations, and the free market and the 
farmers’ holding power can carry most of 
our reserve. 

The next few years are both crucial... 
and promising. I say crucial because it is 
so important that the farmer and his gov- 
ernment use the new farm programs wisely 
and efficiently. If they do—and get good 
results—then Congress undoubtedly will im- 
prove and extend these pi in 1969. 
I say promising, because the population and 
income explosions taking place around the 
world almost certainly will continue to stim- 
ulate a strong demand for food. 

Prices, then, should be good .. and in- 
come should grow for both the farmer and 
for the agribusiness which serves him and 
the consumer. 

In such fashion—and with the balance that 
comes from mature judgment based on ex- 
perlence—we can look forward to a future 
of abundance for America ...and pros- 
perity for the farmer and for those who 
fashion and move his produce to the tables 
of the world. 

I conclude, then, on a note of positive 
optimism. 

I envision the income of farm operators 
as commensurate with their contribution to 
American society—income fully comparable 
with that earned by other business owners, 
executives, and managers. 

I envision a vast flow of the products of 
American farms to Africa and Latin America, 
as well as to Europe and Asia—sales for 
dollars through regular commercial channels. 

I envision the continued contribution of 
American food aid, technical and capital 
assistance to the developing nations of the 
world until that time when they are able to 
sustain themselves. 

I envision an American countryside rich 
in beauty—with the doors wide open to eco- 
nomic opportunity—a countryside which 
once again will exemplify the good life. 

Agriculture’s journey to the Year 2000 can 
be a useful .. and a pleasant one. I think 
it will. 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES ACHIEVES 
NOTABLE RECORD DURING 18 
YEARS OF CARRYING PASSEN- 
GERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
7 a.m. on Monday, March 7, 1949, a twin- 
engine DC-3 bearing the insignia of All 
American Airlines pulled away from a 
gate at Washington National Airport; 
thus opening the first page on a major 
chapter in the log of American commer- 
cial aviation. 

It was the first passenger flight of 
what is today Allegheny Airlines and 
marked the transition of this progressive 
carrier from airmail pickup and de- 
livery, begun in 1939, to its first tenta- 
tive step into the rapidly emerging field 
of transporting people by air. 

Allegheny carried about 35 passengers 
that first day and only 809 during the 
month of March 1949. 

On March 1, 1967, Allegheny boarded 
6,758 passengers—or more than eight 
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times the number carried during the 
entire month of March 1949. 

Allegheny’s bold step into passenger 
service was made with a fleet of 10 
Douglas DC-3 piston engine aircraft. 

Today, the airline’s fleet consists of 
one DC-9 fanjet, 17 Convair 580 jet props, 
10 F-27J jet props, and seven Convair 
440 piston engine aircraft. An addi- 
tional seven Convair 440’s are in various 
stages of conversion to jet-powered con- 
figuration and by mid-1967 the airline 
will be 100 percent jet powered. 

Plans call for the fleet to consist at 
yearend of six Douglas DC-9 series 30 
fanjets, a 100-passenger extended ver- 
sion of the present 75 passenger model, 
33 Convair 580, and 10 F-27J. 

An additional six DC-9 series 30 jets 
are slated for delivery during 1968 and 
options are held on six more. 

Allegheny’s initial passenger routes 
served 45 cities in seven States, while to- 
day’s system brings modern jet-prop 
planes and jet-powered air service to 
more than 60 cities in 13 States, includ- 
ing West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 

During its first month of operation, 
Allegheny flew 39,817 scheduled revenue 
miles over its 579-mile system. For com- 
parison purposes, the February 1967, 
scheduled revenue-mile total was 1,494,- 
970, flown over a system including 
slightly more than 2,000 unduplicated 
route miles. 

These comparative statistics highlight 
how Allegheny Airlines has emerged as 
a leader in the regional airline industry 
and is providing the excellent service to 
many small and intermediate size cities 
that would otherwise very likely be with- 
out scheduled airline service. 

Allegheny further solidified its position 
of leadership during 1966 by becoming 
one of the first two regional airlines to 
top 2 million passenger boardings in a 
single year, and led the industry in 
boardings of airmail, freight, and ex- 
press. 


THE DECLINE IN WHEAT PRICES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, nu- 
merous comments and statements have 
been made and editorials have been 
written in recent weeks concerning the 
decline in wheat prices. As usual, at- 
tempts are made to find a whipping boy. 

And, as usual, the most convenient 
target is the administration, Secretary 
Freeman, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The latest and most erroneous expla- 
nation for the decline of wheat prices 
and the speculative fluctuation of the 
wheat market is that the Department of 
Agriculture seriously miscalculated in 
forecasting in the 1966 world wheat crop 
last summer. 


It is charged that the Department un- 


derestimated world production of wheat 
and that when the total production 
figures were finally announced in Jan- 
uary, this had a depressing effect on the 
market. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, 

This morning I checked with Secre- 
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tary Freeman's office and I have been 
furnished with a copy of an official USDA 
release dated July 18, 1966, which states: 


On the basis of present indications, a rec- 
ord world wheat crop is in the making... 
The prospective world crop is forecast at 9.4 
billion bushels, compared with a near record 
in 1965 of 9 billion bushels and the previous 
record in 1964 of 9.3 billion bushels. 


Mr. President, in the interest of ac- 
curacy and truth, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire release be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, July 18, 1966] 


Prospects SEEN FOR RECORD WORLD WHEAT 
Crop 

On the basis of present indications, a rec- 
ord world wheat crop is in the making, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture reported to- 
day. 

The prospective world crop is forecast at 
9.4 billion bushels, compared with a near 
record in 1965 of 9 billion bushels and the 
previous record in 1964 of 9.3 billion bushels. 

In making the report, the Department em- 
phasized that its appraisal covers prospects 
not only in countries where harvest already 
has begun, but also in Southern Hemisphere 
areas where planting is just being completed. 

Prospects for record production in Canada 
overshadow the recent forecast of a U.S. 
wheat crop only slightly above average, the 
Department said. 

Australia has seeded more than 20 million 
acres to wheat—2 million above the previous 
record. 

Argentina’s wheat acreage is estimated at 
over 16 million acres—20 percent above a 
year ago and the largest since 1950. 

The wheat outlook in the Soviet Union has 
been described as good.“ Production is ex- 

to be substantially above the 1965 
crop of 1.7 billion bushels, and could well 
approach the 1964 total of 2.1 billion. 

Communist China is an exception to the 
generally favorable wheat situation in major 
producing areas. Production this year will 
be even smaller than last year’s poor crop. 
The drought that began in the winter of 
1964-65 still persists in the northern part of 
the winter wheat belt. 

Reports indicate that Canada’s crop could 
well total 750 million bushels—some 25 mil- 
lion above the previous record set in 1963. 
Canadian farmers seeded a record 30 million 
acres. The crop, now heading, has made 
favorable progress throughout wide areas 
of the Prairie Provinces as a result of warm 
weather and adequate moisture. 

Australia’s wheat acreage is at a record 
or near-record level in all states, with most 
of the increase in New South Wales and 
Western Australia. Crops are off to a good 
start, but in areas affected by drought last 
year adequate followup rains will be needed 
to assure satisfactory yields. 

The Argentine Government encouraged 
growers to seed a large acreage this year 
because of short carryover supplies. Timely 
rains have improved prospects. 

The Soviet. Union, despite the fact that it 
is buying about 150 million bushels of wheat 
this year, mainly from Canada, is expected 
to harvest a crop in excess of 2 billion bush- 
els. Production in the relatively small win- 
ter wheat area was good. Weather data, ob- 
servers’ reports, and press dispatches indi- 
cate that prospects also are favorable for 
the 120 million acres seeded to spring wheat. 

Western Europe's harvest may approach 
the record outturn of 1965. France’s wheat 
acreage was down 11 percent but weather has 
favored high yields. West Germany's crop 
will be good. 
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Prospects in Eastern Europe outside the 
Soviet Union also are good. 

Turkey is expected to harvest a record 
crop this year, and production will be large 
in Iran. Gains in these countries will more 
than offset reduced output in some other 
Eastern Mediterranean and North African 
countries. 

India’s wheat crop, harvested early this 
year, was good. (The shortfall in India’s 
food grain production was mainly in other 
crops, such as rice, sorghums, and millets.) 
Pakistan’s wheat harvest was a good average 
crop. Japan’s crop will be below normal, 
due both to reduced acreage and yields. 


Mr. MONTOYA. In addition, Mr. 
President, in October 1966, the Foreign 
Agriculture Circular, an official publi- 
cation of the Department of Agriculture, 
reaffirmed its previous forecast of 
another record world wheat crop. 

These forecasts were made available 
to all the press and the grain trade and 
wheat producers had access to this infor- 
mation. 

As it turned out, the Department’s 
forecasts in July were remarkably ac- 
curate and there is absolutely no basis 
for anyone to imply that the decline of 
wheat prices was caused by inaccurate 
forecasts. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 355) to improve the operation of 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
observe the absénce of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The pending business is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
the time not to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


WE SHOULD SCRAP PRESENT SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the time has clearly come to correct the 
inequities and remove the uncertainties 
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created by our present draft laws. Presi- 
dent Johnson has proposed that 19- 
year-olds be drafted first under a na- 
tional lottery plan; this reform and 
others in our Selective Service System 
should be implemented as soon as pos- 
sible. 

When the present Selective Service 
Act was passed in 1948, it was assumed 
that the obligations of military service 
would be borne equally by all young 
Americans. However, as the President 
clearly pointed out in his message to the 
Congress, the selective service system has 
drifted from its original concept of equal- 
ity. Apparently too many professional 
athletes secured deferment as did too 
many who were exempted to attend col- 
lege or because they had married. 

For example, deferments too frequently 
favor those who can afford to attend col- 
lege and those whose educations qualify 
them to enter critical occupations, so- 
called. The plain fact of the matter is 
that today young men with financial re- 
sources or with parents with financial re- 
sources are in a better position to secure 
deferment from the draft by going to col- 
lege or by marrying young and having 
children. 

Furthermore, the present system of as- 
signing draft quotas to each State which 
in turn assigns quotas to local draft 
boards is inequitable. This results in 
thousands of different criteria for defer- 
ment. For instance, a local draft board 
in Ohio may decide to induct a young 
man who, if he lived in another State— 
or for that matter in another jurisdic- 
tion in Ohio—would be deferred. Since 
available pools of eligible draftees differ 
from one draft board jurisdiction to an- 
other, consideration given to the prob- 
lems of individual potential draftees 
varies from one draft board to the next. 

Although there are broad national out- 
lines establishing deferment criteria 
under present law, the interpretation of 
these criteria and the pressures for meet- 
ing draft quotas vary considerably. At 
present too much discretion is given to 
members of local selective service boards. 

President Johnson’s proposal to re- 
verse the order of induction, to start at 
the bottom of the age scale or close to 
it, instead of the top, makes sense. For 
those eligible to be drafted; the decision, 
one way or another, will come earlier and 
therefore will be less disruptive to their 
family lives and careers. Many of the 
problems raised by deferments claimed 
for married men and those with depend- 
ents will be avoided. 

All Americans fervently hope that the 
peacetime draft can eventually be done 
away with and military needs met by 
trained volunteers. However, as Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out, we cannot 
realistically expect to meet our present 
commitments or our future requirements 
with a military force relying exclusively 
on volunteers. Therefore, during our in- 
volvement in the conflict in Vietnam it is 
of utmost importance that the selective 
service laws operate fairly. As they are 
now constituted, they no more meet our 
military requirements in this grim war 
period than would horse cavalry, B—25’s 
of World War II, or Krag Jorgenson 
rifles used at the turn of the century. 

Mr. President, some Members of the 
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Congress disagree with the President’s 
plans and have indicated that they will 
do their utmost to thwart his efforts to 
bring our antiquated draft laws up to 
date. I am hopeful that these Congress- 
men—in particular the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee—will 
not be allowed to cripple the President’s 
freedom to improve the selective service 
system. It is perhaps noteworthy that 
many of those most violently opposed to 
President Johnson's attempt to reform 
our selective service laws are also those 
who urge escalation and expansion of 
the war in Vietnam and bombing more 
targets in north Vietnam. In fact most 
if not all of them favor unrestricted war- 
fare against North Vietnam and even 
bombing airfields in Red China. They 
seem eager to send more young Ameri- 
can boys to fight a war in a land 10,000 
miles from our shores which is of no 
strategic importance to the defense of 
our Nation. They have urged sending 
more warplanes and risking the precious 
lives of more of our pilots in bombing 
targets in or near Hanoi and Haiphong. 
However it appears that they are now 
unwilling that this burden be borne 
fairly and equally by all young Ameri- 
cans, regardless of race or family 
resources. 

Mr. President, in this grim period of 
international anarchy, the Nation re- 
quires that young men must serve. How- 
ever, in this land of equals, men must be 
selected as equals to serve. We must 
have the fairest system that can be de- 
vised for making that selection. There 
is no one pat answer. I believe that the 
suggested changes set forth by the Presi- 
dent yesterday will go far toward estab- 
lishing a fairer, more logical, and more 
equitable method for inducting young 
men into our Armed Forces. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 355) to improve the opera- 
tion of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to temporarily setting aside 
the pending amendment to consider the 
amendments of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two technical amendments 
relating to sections 102 and 103 of the 
bill, S. 355, and I ask for their immedi- 
ate consideration. 

I have been advised by the manager 
of the bill that it is the intent of the 
Special Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress that these sections not 
apply to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. These two technical amendments 
will assure what is the intent of the 
committee. Ihave cleared these amend- ~ 
ments with the manager of the bill, the 
chairman of the special committee, Mr. 
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to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 11, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing 

205 The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.“ 

On page 14, after line 3, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

heri The ‘foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

For the past 20 years the Congress has 
operated under the provision of section 
133(a) of the original act which provides 
that the provisions applying to standing 
committees of the House and Senate 
specifically exempt the Committees on 
Appropriations. 

I read from section 133(a) of that act: 

Each standing committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives (except 
the Committees on Appropriations). shall fix 
regular weekly, biweekly, or monthly meet- 
ing days for the transaction of business be- 
fore the committee, and additional meetings 
may be called by the chairman as he may 
deem necessary. 


The bill then in subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), and (f) of that section details 
what each such committee shall do. 

We have repeatedly discussed this in 
the debate on the pending bill. In fact, 
amendments have been offered by other 
committee chairmen to give them the 
same exemptions that the Appropria- 
tion Committee has enjoyed from the 
blanket committee procedures provided 
in the act of 1946 and also in the pend- 
ing bill. In addition, the pending bill 
provides proposed rules and regulations 
and requirements for the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

It is crystal clear throughout the entire 
proceedings of the past 20 years and from 
the act of 1946 that the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations 
were exempt from these restrictions. 

The language that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has offered will restate that so 
that there can be no question concern- 
ing this practice. 

The committee agrees to accept the 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments of the Senator 
from Arizona, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of 


the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
HRUSK AI. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
CXITI——358—Part 5 
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Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, tech- 
nically the pending amendment has for 
1 purpose the deletion of title V of 

„355. 

In reality and effect, it calls for de- 
ferring action on amending the Federal 
Regulations of Lobbying Act of 1946 un- 
til a more thorough and complete plan 
of revision of that act can be placed be- 
fore the Congress. 

Such a revision is in process of prepa- 
ration by the Department of Justice, 
This is being done pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation—in his state of 
the Union message—for tightening our 
laws regulating lobbying. 

That revision will be wider in scope 
than the amendments contained in title 
V. The transmittal to Congress of the 
recommendations will occur at an early 
date. I have been informed to that 
effect by the newly confirmed Attorney 
General. 

The Senate should await the arrival of 
the President’s recommendations. 

It should not take action on title V at 
this time. 

POWER AND DUTY OF CONGRESS TO REGULATE 
LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 

The power and.the duty of Congress 
to legislate regulation of lobbying activ- 
ities is not doubted. Assurance of 
proper conduct in lobbying activities is 
imperative to maintain the integrity of 
the basic governmental process, to wit, 
legislating. It is necessary in order to 
warrant continued public confidence in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The 1946 enacted Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act was an effort to legislate 
in this field. It did not seek to prohibit 
lobbying. But it did seek a “modicum of 
information” from those who for hire 
attempt to influence legislation or who 
collect or spend funds for that purpose. 
It sought to bring to Congress informa- 
tion as to who is being hired;.who is put- 
ting up the money; and how much. 

Such legislation is desirable and legiti- 
mate in principle. However, it does 
have its limitations of two general char- 
acteristics: first, constitutional, so that 
none of the guarantees in our organic 
law will be violated in the provisions of 
that law. Secondly, inasmuch as it is 
made into a criminal statute with pen- 
alties of fines and imprisonment, the re- 
quirements and requisites of criminal 
statutes should be abided by. 

THE 1946 ACT NEEDS COMPLETE REVISION 


The 1964 act has not been effective or 
workable. The history of its litigation 
and of its enforcement or lack of any 
effective enforcement clearly shows this. 

No conviction has ever been secured 
under it in a contested case in the 20 
years of its history. 

As I remember the figures, some four 
prosecutions were had under the act and 
there was only one conviction. That was 
as a result of a plea of guilty. 

Large parts of it have been held un- 
constitutional. In fact, the bulk of the 
ground sought to be covered by the act 
as originally written by Congress has 
been nullified by the Supreme Court. 
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Parts have been held constitutional, but 
only after deletion by the Supreme Court 
of much language—and adding other 
language. These facts clearly stand out 
in the language of the Harriss case and 
in the actual holding of the court therein. 
TITLE V AMENDMENTS WERE NOT SUITABLY 
PROCESSED 

Congress is deeply indebted and highly 
grateful to the Special Committee on 
Organization of the Congress for its 
monumental labors in formulating the 
pending bill of S. 355. 

It delved into a subject long in need 
of treatment. It studied a long list and 
large variety of perplexing, vexatious 
problems relating to the national legis- 
lative process. They have been patient 
and conscientious in their labors. For 
all this they are to be commended. 

That committee was sensitive to and 
aware of the inadequacies of the present 
statute regulating lobbying. It cour- 


-ageously undertook to propose amend- 


ments which it believed would improve 
the present law. They are contained in 
title V of the pending bill. 

This Senator respectfully suggests, 
however, that the title V amendments 


will not achieve the desirable and dec- 


lared goal of making the law workable, 
effective, and enforceable. The amend- 
ments do not sufficiently restructure and 
revise the present law to overcome the 
proven failure and breakdown as a 
meaningful statute of regulation with 
criminal penalties attached. 

A number of understandable reasons 
account for this inadequate result. 

No hearings were held nor any testi- 
mony taken on title V provisions. 

There was no testimony taken on title 
V provisions, with the exception of some 
testimony given prior to their formula- 
tion by a gentleman from the Congres- 
sional Quarterly. With that exception, 
so far as I know, no hearings were held 
on these title V amendments. 

The Department of Justice was not 
asked for its opinion or recommenda- 
tions. If there have been any communi- 
cations, they certainly do not appear in 
the Recorp, and the Senate has not been 
informed in that regard. 

The Comptroller General was not 
called upon for his analysis and sug- 
gestions. Title V seeks to confer upon 
him the duty of administering the act 
and to vest in him certain duties and 
powers. 

Neither the bar generally nor any of its 
associations was given an opportunity to 
be heard on the wisdom, merit, or sound- 


ness of the proposed amendments after 


they were formulated. It is true that 
they had time to appear. But not know- 
ing what specific amendments were to 
be proposed, the bar would certainly be 


warranted in thinking that nothing 


would be done on this matter, particu- 
larly in view of the message from. the 
President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a resolution 
of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, which bears the date of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1967, on this score. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE 
District oF COLUMBIA WITH RESPECT TO 
TITLE V. S. 355, 90TH CONGRESS 


BACKGROUND 


It has come to the attention of the Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia that 
the proposed Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, S. 355, contains, in Title V, a series 
of amendments to the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act. The bulk of the provisions 
of S. 355 relate solely to the internal organi- 
gation and operation of the Congress, its 
members, committees and staffs; Title V, 
however, would, if enacted, have a far reach- 
ing impact on members of the public who 
seek to exercise their Constitutional right 
of petition to Congress. 

While the Bar Association recognizes the 
need for some modification of the Regulation 
of Lobbying Act, it is seriously concerned 
that the amendments proposed in S. 355 re- 
quire further study and revision, and the 
evolution of additional legislative history in 
order to protect the public. The Bar Asso- 
ciation wishes to take an active and imme- 
diate part in the necessary work. 

Among other matters, the Title V amend- 
ments would broaden the scope and appli- 
cation of the Act by changing the word 
“principal” to “substantial”, a change which 
would inject a whole new set of ambiguities 
into the statute, ambiguities which should 
be minimized in the statute itself and which 
also require the development of an adequate 
and comprehensive legislative history to aid 
in construction. 

In addition, Title V would commit the 
administration of the Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act to the Comptroller General, who, as 
an agent of the Congress, would be author- 
ized to promulgate regulations under the Act 
having the force and effect of criminal stat- 
utes, without providing the members of the 
public with the protection afforded by the 
Administrative Procedure Act in the rule- 
making process in the Executive Branch. 

Now therefore: 

The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, through its Board of Directors, 
hereby resolves, 

(1) That the Administrative Law Section 
of the Association, through its appropriate 
subcommittee, is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to convey at once, to the appropriate 
individual members of the Congress, to the 
appropriate staffs and committees of Con- 
gress, and to the Department of Justice and 
other officials, the concern of the Association 
with respect to the matters set forth above, 
and is further authorized and requested to 
confer and work with such Officials in an 
effort to develop proposed statutory revisions 
and an adequate legislative history through 
hearings and otherwise in order to avoid the 
aforementioned problems inherent in the 
present Title V of S. 355, and 

(2) The Administrative Law Section, 
through the appropriate subcommittee,- is 
requested forthwith to develop, and within 
sixty days to propose, for consideration by 
the Bar Association, such revisions in the 
Regulation of Lobbying Act as such Section 
may, on the basis of the work accomplished 
pursuant to paragraph (1) above, deem to 
be necessary and appropriate to accomplish 
the basic purposes of the Act, while avoiding 
the aforesaid problems inherent in the pres- 
ent Title V of S. 355. 

Approved by the Board of Directors 
third day of February, 1967. i 

By RAYMOND F, GARRATY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. HRUSKA. It is legitimate that 
they should be heard from. Some of 
these attorneys will be engaged in activ- 
ities that may be construed as lobbying, 
and therefore will call for one type of 
registration or another. Some of these 
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attorneys are called upon to advise 
clients, some of whom are attorneys from 
other jurisdictions, some of whom are 
lay people or professional people, desir- 
ing to come to Washington in regard to 
the business of Congress. So they have 
a legitimate interest. 

The failure to invite and consider con- 
sultation with interested Government 
departments and agencies, and with 
qualified nongovernmental witnesses, is 
regrettable. It is an invariable practice 
in congressional committee procedure to 
request comment from departments and 
agencies affected by proposed legislation 
of this nature and impact. It is always 
prudent to get outside witnesses qualified 
in the field.. Reservation is always made 
by the committee as to its judgment on 
any evidence adduced or testimony given. 
But such hearings are frequently pro- 
ductive of usable and solid guidance 
when and if suitably adapted to the task 
at hand. 

It should be noted that the Depart- 
ment of Justice did prosecute one case 
completely through the Supreme Court. 
It had other experience with the act. 
Yet, neither any representative of the 
department nor any member of the bar 
who participated in any of that litigation 
was called upon to testify. 

Further, members of the bar who were 
active in the Harriss case are still in 
practice and available for expression of 
their views. So are other members of the 
bar. 

But none of these were called to testify. 
The result is committee recommenda- 
tion of amendments which were not 
processed with sufficient thoroughness 
and discernment to be of great effective- 
ness or value. 

TITLE V AMENDMENTS ARE INADEQUATE 


Those amendments are a patchwork 
of an Act which has a dismal judicial and 
enforcement history. They approach the 
task piecemeal and in fragmentary 
fashion. 

First. The amendments do not come 
to grips with the basic difficulty with the 


present Federal Regulation of Lobbying 


Act. This difficulty has always been 
lack of definition as to what is meant 
by the language to influence directly or 
indirectly the passage or defeat by the 
Congress of the United States.” Until 
Congress can describe more precisely 
what is meant by it, anyone seeking to 
comply with the Act will have an almost 
insurmountable problem, even with the 
best will in the world, in knowing what, 
if anything, must be reported in order 
to avoid the potential criminal penalties 
prescribed. The Supreme Court had 
great difficulty with this point. It re- 
sorted to actually adding and subtract- 
ing certain words to produce the result it 
desired. This tortured construction is 
not clarified, or even mentioned, in title 
V. It should be. 

Second. The Supreme Court also had 
great difficulty with the word principal“ 
and “principally” in the language of sec- 
tion 307 which makes the act applicable 
to any person who directly or indirectly, 
solicits, collects, or receives money or any 
other thing of value to be used principal- 
ly, to aid, or the principal purpose of 
which person is to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of any of the following purposes.” 
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Here, too, it indulged in semantic gym- 
nastics, with a frolic into the field of 
legislative history and intent, in order 
to arrive at what the Court held to be 
its understanding of what Congress 
meant to say and provide. It even ex- 
panded the phrase “the principal pur- 
pose,“ so that it mnow—under the 
opinion—refers to any contribution 
which “in substantial part” is used to in- 
fluence legislation. Perhaps the addition 
of language at this point was to compen- 
sate for words deleted elsewhere. 

When title V substitutes “substantial” 
and “substantially,” respectively, for 
“principal” and “principally,” is any 
good accomplished? Or does it addi- 
tionally confuse the situation in view of 
some of the other language changes 
wrought by the opinion? On this score, 
Congress should not speculate and con- 
jecture in the limits of its own concepts 
and understanding. Weshould seek and 
consider the guidance and assistance of 
those skilled in the art. This element 
has been denied Congress in the present 
state of proceedings. 

Change of “principal” to “substantial” 
in the amendments of title V simply 
compounds vagueness. The new word is 
one of the most meaningless words which 
can be used in legislation. In recent con- 
sideration of legislation, the Attorney 
General testified that “substantial” 
meant anything more than minimal. 
There are Court cases holding that one- 
forty-eighth or about 2 percent are a 
substantial part of the expenditures of 
an organization. . 

This is another factor making title V 
amendments inadequate and the objec- 
tionabie is this: 

Title V vests administration of the act 
in the Comptroller General, I am aware 
that the committee and its staff had 
every good faith in doing that. The 
Comptroller General is an arm of Con- 
gress. He is not included in the orga- 
nization of Congress itself, but is removed 
therefrom by a statute, the terms of 
which give him the capacity for objec- 
tivity. But this amendment confers on 
the Comptroller General the power to 
promulgate regulations which could have 
the force and effect of criminal statutes, 
the violation of any of which would be 
punishable upon conviction by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than 12 months, or both. The 
regulations would also be in a field heav- 
ily fraught with serious and substantial 
constitutional implications. 

One of the most fundamental rules 
that Congress has been following for a 
long time has been that it is a dangerous 
and highly undesirable practice to allow 
any agency or department of Govern- 
ment outside of Congress to prescribe 
regulations which would subject individ- 
uals to conviction by fine or by imprison- 
ment if they were violated. 

That principle has been violated here. 
Not only has that principle been vio- 
lated, but note also that the Comptroller 
General was not included under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. One section 
of that act has to do with rulemaking. 
It provides that the publie is entitled to 
participate in the process of rulemaking. 
In this instance, because the Comptroller 
General is outside the Administrative 
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Procedure Act he would not be required 
to invite the public to participate in rule- 
making. Second, the Administrative 
Procedure Act deals with review by the 
courts. It is important that these points 
be considered and that Congress consider 
them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The act as written 
does not make the Comptroller General 
an enforcer. It makes him an adminis- 
trator of the act. Any criminal prose- 
cution made under the act would have to 
be taken through the Department of 
Justice, which would receive its report 
from the Comptroller General. I wish 
to make that point for the legislative 
history. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is important to 
this discussion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yet the Comptroller 
General is going to formulate the rules 
and regulations. There would be no ap- 
peal from them to the courts under the 
Administrative Procedures Act. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
misses the point. Only when the Depart- 
ment of Justice finds a complaint made 
by the Comptroller General, who is the 
administrator of the act, to be merito- 
rious, can any prosecution take place. 

1 75 HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Therefore, it is the 
Department of Justice that is the en- 
forcer of the provisions, and it is, of 
course, subject to all possible restraints 
of law that obtain in the enforcement of 
any law. In other words, the Comptrol- 
ler General is acting as agent for the 
Congress, reporting to the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He cannot bring 
charges. He must depend on the De- 
partment of Justice to take any action 
brought. 

Mr. HRUSKA, The Senator from 
Nebraska gets the point clearly and com- 
pletely. The point of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has to do with enforcement 
of the regulation. The point I make 
relates to the formulation of the reg- 
ulation. There the Comptroller General 
is not subject to the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

The bill last year did not have the 
words describing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral as an agent of Congress. That lan- 
guage expressly takes him out of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. I have been 
informed, and I believe that qualifying 
language removing him from the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act was not in the 
bill as originally reported. 

We should determine what the At- 
torney General thinks, what the bar as- 
sociations think, and what Congress 
thinks about this. 

This phase deserves a hard look and 
serious study with a view of improve- 
ment. 

Constitutional implications and diffi- 
culties pervade this subject deeply and 
substantially. 

To be sure, the Supreme Court upheld 
the Lobbying Act as constitutional. But 
this was done at a terrific price. Some 
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language of the act was deleted and other 
language inserted. The Court struck out 
entirely as not covered by the act several 
types of “lobbying” which are expressly 
contained in the act. It struck out only 
a part of activities in other types of 
“lobbying” as under the act. 

The end result was very disappointing. 
First of all, in the language of Justice 
Jackson, who dissented: 

The clearest feature of the Court's decision 
is that it leaves the country under an Act 
which is not much like any Act passed by 
Congress. 


Mr. President, that is about the size of 
it. Serious questions, constitutional in 
nature, enter into this matter. There is 
no question about that. 

The first amendment guarantees free- 
dom of speech and freedom of press. 
Their ramifications pervade the act. 
The Harriss case gives us little guidance 
on this point. One of the conclusions 
reached by Justice Jackson was: 

I think we should point out the defects 
and limitations which condemn this Act so 
clearly that the court cannot sustain it as 
written, and leave its rewriting to Congress. 
After all, it is Congress that should know 
from experience both the good in the right of 
petition and the evils of professional 
lobbying. 


Second, the act was in reality rendered 
ineffective and unenforceable. It was 
shorn of much intended coverage. 

In its 20 years of existence not a single 
conviction was obtained under it in a 
contested case. 

In spite of all these factors, the com- 
mittee report on title V is all but silent 
on constitutional considerations. 

The only reference which it does make 
to constitutionality is an erroneous one. 
In seeking to justify its repeal of section 
310(b) of the present act, the report de- 
clares that this subsection “has already 
been nullified by a Supreme Court deci- 
sion which found it unconstitutional; 
and thus its repeal is technical only.” 

The fact is that in the only case the 
Supreme Court spoke upon the point was 
the Harriss case. It did so in these words 
at page 647 of the opinion: 

This section, the appellees argue is a pat- 
ent violation of the First Amendment guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and the right 
to petition the government. 

We find it unnecessary to pass on this 
contention. 


And the Court did not pass on it. 

The Senate would do well to pay heed 
to the admonition of Justice Jackson: 

However, to reach the real evils of lobby- 
ing without cutting into the constitutional 
right of petition is a difficult and delicate 
task for which the Court’s action today gives 
little guidance. I am in doubt whether the 
Act as construed does not permit applica- 
tions which would abridge the right of peti- 
tion, for which clear, safe and workable chan- 
nels must be maintained. I think we should 
point out the defects and limitations which 
condemn this Act so clearly that the Court 
cannot sustain it as written, and leave its 
rewriting to Congress. After all, it is Con- 
gress that should know from experience both 
the good in the right of petition and the 
evils of professional lobbying. 


The Harriss case gave little guidance. 
It couid not sustain the act as written. 
It proceeded to rewrite it, disregarding 
vast portions of the original text; and al- 
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most totally rejecting the Government’s 
theories and concept of construction and 
interpretation of the law. 

Now comes title V—It seeks to impose 
upon the wreckage of the Lobbying Act 
some changes which do not reach the 
core of the problem but which do add to 
the confusion and ambiguities, instead 
of reducing them. 

In view of all this, the Senate would 
act responsibly and wisely in deferring 
action on the subject of amendment till 
arrival of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. Suitable committee referral and 
processing would be most necessary to 
prepare the revision of the act for action 
by this body as a whole. 

Mr. President, I have prepared, and 
include in my statement an analysis and 
commentary on the case of United States 
v. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612, which was de- 
cided in 1953. 

I ask unanimous consent that the anal- 
ysis be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES V. HARRISS 

The 1946 Act was held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court in the case of United 
States vs. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612 (1953). 
However, the grounds for the decision were 
labored and somewhat strained. It was a 5 
to 3 decision, one Justice not participating. 
Dissent was vigorous, Justice Douglas in 
his dissent commented on the view adopted 
by the Court: 

“The difficulty is that the Act has to be 
rewritten and words actually added and sub- 
tracted to produce that result.” 

In his dissent, Justice Jackson stated on 
this point: 

. . . I recall few cases in which the Court 
has gone so far in rewriting an Act.” 

And in the closing sentence of that dissent 
is the following: 

„. . . I think we should point out the de- 
fects and limitations which condemn this 
Act so clearly that the Court cannot sustain 
it as written, and leave its rewriting to Con- 
gress. After all, it is Congress that should 
know from experience both the good in the 
right of petition and the evils of profes- 
sional lobbying.” 

To reach the real evils of lobbying without 
cutting into real and substantial constitu- 
tional ‘rights is a difficult and delicate task; 
and one which was not executed very satis- 
factorily in the law's presont form. 

Congress should address itself to a rewrit- 
ing. But it should await the President's rec- 
ommendations before doing so. 

Upon receiving them, reference should be 
made to a regular committee processing and 
consideration in due course by the Congress. 

The appellees in the Harriss case were 
charged by information with violation of the 
Lobbying Act. One of the defenses asserted 
was that the Act is so vague and indefinite 
as to be unconstitutional. It was argued 
that this statute either forbids or requires 
the doing of an act in terms so vague that 
men of common intelligence must necessar- 
ily guess at its meaning and differ as to its 
application. No one may be required to at 
peril of life, liberty or property to speculate 
as to the meaning of penal statutes. All are 
entitled to be clearly informed as to what 
the State commands or forbids. If it is so 
vague, then it fails to meet the standards 
required by due process of law. 

It was contended that the Act plainly ap- 
plies (1) to persons who pay others to pre- 
sent views to Congress either in committee 
hearings or by letters or communications to 
Congress or Congressmen, and (2) to persons 
who spend money to induce others to com- 
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municate with Congress. Justice Douglas 
in his dissent (at page 629) wrote: 

“The Court adopts that view, with one 
minor limitation which the Court places on 
the Act—that only persons who solicit, col- 
lect or receive money are included. The 
difficulty is that the Act has to be rewritten 
and words actually added and subtracted to 
produce that result.” 

Justice Douglas then pointed out that Sec- 
tion 307 makes the Act applicable to anyone 
who “directly or indirectly” solicits, collects 
or receives contributions to be used princi- 
pally to aid, or the principal purpose of 
which person is to aid” in either (1) the 
“passage or defeat of any legislation” by Con- 
gress, or (2) “to influence directly or indi- 
rectly the passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion“ by Congress. 

Thereupon the Justice undertakes to ex- 
plain how the Court disregarded large 
portions of the scope of the language of the 
statute, obviously holding them to be beyond 
constitutional limits, how the Supreme 
Court deleted certain words from its inter- 
pretation of the Act, and inserted other 
words. i 

Section 302(e) of the Act contains an all 
inclusive definition of “legislation”, Justice 
Douglas pointed out. It means, “bills, reso- 
lutions, amendments, nominations and other 
matters pending or proposed in either House 
of Congress, and includes any other matter 
which may be the subject. of action by either 
House. Hence, when certain activities for 
passage or defeat of any legislation are dealt 
with in the Act, such reference would in- 
clude not only pending or proposed legisla- 
tion, but any matter within the legitimate 
domain of Congress. 

But as Justice Douglas pointed out, the 
Court drew the line between “direct com- 
munication with Congress” and all other 
activities pertaining to the legitimate do- 
main of Congress, but in which pressures 
might be brought upon it, nevertheless. Yet 
the Act is as much concerned with one as 
with the other: 

Then the Justice turned his attention to 
the subject of influencing “directly or in- 
directly” the passage or defeat of any such 
measure in Congress. He wrote as follows, 
starting at page 630: 

“What contributions might be used ‘prin- 
cipally to aid’ in influencing ‘directly or 
indirectly, the passage or defeat’ of any such 
measure by Congress? When is one retained 
for the purpose of influencing the ‘passage 
or defeat of any legislation?’ 

“(1) One who addresses a trade union for 
repeal of a labor law certainly hopes to in- 
fluence legislation. 5 

“(2) So does a manufacturers’ association 
which runs ads in newspapers for a sales 
tax. 

“(3) So does a farm group which under- 
takes to raise money for an educational pro- 
gram to be conducted in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and on radio and television, showing 
the need for revision of our attitude on 
world trade. 

“(4) So does a group of oil companies 
which puts agents in the Nation’s capital to 
sound the alarm at hostile legislation, to 
exert influence on Congressmen to defeat 
it, to work on the Hill for the passage of 
laws favorable to the oil interests. 

(5) So does a business, labor, farm, reli- 
gious, social, racial, or other group which 
raises money to contact people with the re- 
quest that they write their Congressman 
to get a law repealed or modified, to get a 
proposed law passed, or themselves to pro- 
pose a law. 

Are all of these activities covered by the 
Act? If one is included why are not the 
others? The Court apparently excludes the 
kind of activities listed in categories (1), 
(2), and (3) and includes part of the activi- 
ties in (4) and (5)—those which entail con- 
tacts with the Congress. 


“There is, however, difficulty in that 
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course, a difficulty which seems to me to be 
insuperable. I find no warrant in the Act 
for drawing the line, as the Court does, be- 
tween ‘direct communication with Congress’ 
and other pressures on Congress. The Act is 
as much concerned with one as with the 
other. 

“The words ‘direct communication with 
Congress’ are not in the Act. Congress was 
concerned with the raising of money to aid 
in the passage or defeat of legislation, what- 
ever tactics were used. But the Court not 
only strikes out one whole group of activi- 
ties—to influence ‘indirectly’—but substi- 
tutes a new concept for the remaining 
group—to influence ‘directly.’ To influence 
‘directly’ the passage or defeat of legislation 
includes any number of methods—for ex- 
ample, nationwide radio, television or ad- 
vertising programs promoting a particular 
measure, as well as the buttonholing' of 
Congressmen. To include the latter while 
excluding the former is to rewrite the Act. 

“This is not a case where, one or more 
distinct types of ‘lobbying’ are specifically 
proscribed and another and different group 
defined in such loose, broad terms as to 
make its definition vague and uncertain. 
Here if we give the words of the Act their 
ordinary meaning, we do not know what the 
terminal points are. Judging from the words 
Congress used, one type of activity which 
I have enumerated is as much proscribed 
as another.” 

When Congress reaches a point of con- 
sidering amendments to a statute which 
falls under such severe criticism, note 
should be made thereof and appropriate 
action engaged in. The decision in the Har- 
riss case was 5 to 3 in the Supreme Court. 
One judge did not participate. It should 
be clear in any event, however, that the 
reasoning and the logic of what Justice 
Douglas spelled out should receive the 
earnest attention and best efforts of Con- 
gress toward the goal of attaining a more 
satisfactorily written law which prescribes 
certain conduct under pain of severe penal- 
ties by way of fine and imprisonment. 


FIRST AMENDMENT CONSIDERATIONS 


The need for being specific and clear in 
statutes of this kind becomes especially ap- 
parent when we reach the field of the First 
Amendment. It provides that Congress 
shall make no law ... abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people . . . to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

Justice Douglas raises the question as to 
whether Congress can require one to register 
before he writes an article, makes a speech, 
files an advertisement, appears on radio or 
television, or writes a letter seeking to in- 
fluence existing, pending or proposed legis- 
lation; or in fact any matter within the 
legitimate domain of Congress, and not 
pending legislation alone. On this point, 
he wrote: 

“That would pose a considerable question 
under the First Amendment, as Thomas v. 
Collins, 323 U.S. 516, indicates. I do not 
mean to intimate that Congress is without 
power to require disclosure of the real prin- 
cipals behind those who come to Congress 
(or get others to do so) and speak as though 
they represent the public interest, when in 
fact they are undisclosed agents of special 
groups. I mention the First Amendment to 
emphasize why statutes touching this field 
should be ‘narrowly drawn to prevent the 
supposed evil’ (see Cantwell v. Connecticut, 
310 U.S. 296, 307) and not be cast in such 
vague and indefinite terms as to cast a cloud 
on the exercise of constitutional rights. Cf. 
Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359, 369; 
Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88, 97-98; 
Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 507, 509; Jo- 
seph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495, 
504-505. 

“If that rule were relaxed, if Congress could 
impose registration requirements on the ex- 
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ercise of First Amendment rights, saving to 
the courts the salvage of the good from the 
bad, and meanwhile causing all who might 
possibly be covered to act at their peril, the 
law would in practical effect be a deterrent 
to the exercise of First Amendment rights. 
The Court seeks to avoid that consequence 
by construing the law narrowly as applying 
only to those who are paid to“buttonhole’ 
Congressmen or who colleet and expend mon- 
eys to get others to do so. It may be ap- 
propriate in some cases to read 4 statute 
with the gloss a court has placed on it in 
order to save it from the charge of vague- 
ness. See For v. Washington, 236 U.S. 273, 
277. But I do not think that course is 
appropriate here. 

“The language of the Act is so broad that 
one who writes a letter or makes a speech 
or publishes an article or distributes litera- 
ture or does many of the other things with 
which appellees are charged has no fair 
notice when he is close to the prohibited 
line. No construction we give it today will 
make clear retroactively the vague stand- 
ards that confronted appellees when they did 
the acts now charged against them as crim- 
inal. Cf. Pierce v. United States, 314 U.S. 
306, 311. Since the Act touches on the 
exercise of First Amendment rights, and is 
not narrowly drawn to meet precise evils, its 
vagueness has some of the evils of a con- 
tinuous and effective restraint.” 

The guarantees provided for in the First 
Amendment are highly prized by all Ameri- 
cans. Again, in view of the very persuasive 
fashion in which Justice Douglas wrote, it 
would behoove Congress to very seriously 
and earnestly apply its own talent and wis- 
dom to the issue of constitutionality of the 
1946 Lobbying Act. The responsibility of 
construing constitutionality of any of its 
measures belongs as totally and compellingly 
to the Congress as it does to the Executive 
or the Judiciary. It is submitted that Con- 
gress would be derelict if it did not recan- 
vass this field now that it is getting into 
the subject of amending and revising an 
Act which underwent such severe stress and 
Strain as the Lobbying Act of 1946. 


MORE ON VAGUENESS 


Justice Jackson in his dissent observed 
that the clearest feature of the Harriss 
case was that it began with an Act so mis- 
chievously vague that the Government 
charged with its enforcement did not under- 
stand it, because some of the Government’s 
most important assumptions were rejected 
by the Court’s interpretation. He went on 
to observe, at page 633: 

“The clearest feature of the Court's deci= 
sion is that it leaves the country under an 
Act which is not much like any Act passed 
by Congress. Of course, when such a ques- 
tion is before us, it is easy to differ as to 
whether it is more appropriate to strike out 
or to strike down. But I recall few cases in 
which the Court has gone so far in rewriting 
an Act.” 

Justice Jackson pointed out that Congress 
enacted a statute to reach the raising and 
spending of funds for the purpose of influ- 
encing Congressional action directly or in- 
directly. The Court entirely deleted “indi- 
rectly” and narrowed “directly” to mean “di- 
rect Communication with Members of Con- 
gress.” These two constructions leave the 
Act touching only a part of the practices 
Congress expressly deemed sinister. Then 
he observed, (page 635) : 

“One may rely on today’s narrow inter- 
pretation only at his peril, for some later 
Court may expend the Act to include in 
accordance with its terms, what today the 
Court excludes. . . . The ex post facto pro- 
vision of our Constitution has not been held 
to protect the citizen against a retroactive 
change in decisional law, but it does against 
such a prejudicial change in legislation. As 
long as this statute stands on the books, its 
vagueness will be a contingent threat to ac- 
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tivities which the Court today rules out, the 
contingency being a change of views by the 
Court as hereafter constituted.” 

It should seem obvious to any reasonable 
mind that it is not wise to leave the scope 
of a criminal act such the one under scru- 
tiny, close to impinging on the right of peti- 
tion, dependent upon judicial construction 
for its limitations. 

JUSTICE JACKSON’S ADVICE TO CONGRESS 

In the final paragraph of his dissent, Jus- 
tice Jackson concluded that to reach the 
evils, real evils, of lobbying without cutting 
into the Constitutional right of petition is 
a difficult and delicate task “for which the 
Court’s action today gives little guidance.” 
He stated a doubt whether the act as con- 
strued does not permit applications which 
would abridge the right of petition for which 
clear, safe, and workable channels must be 
maintained. His dissent concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“I think we should point out the defects 
and limitations which condemn this Act so 
clearly that the Court cannot sustain it as 
written, and leave its rewriting to Congress. 
After all, it is Congress that should know 
from experience both the good in the right 
of petition and the evils of professional 
lobbying.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
furnished a copy of my statement to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. He was kind 
enough to furnish me with a copy of his 
statement. 

By way of summary, I wish to say that 
the 1946 Lobbying Act has proven to be 
faulty and inadequate, There are highly 
compelling reasons for its revision. Not 
a patchwork treatment. But a thor- 
ough, deliberate revision. One which 
will receive analysis and comment by 
law enforcement officials, officials who 
will administer the new law, and mem- 
bers of the bar who will be called upon 
by their clients for advice as to what 
acts and conducts are prohibited, those 
which are required, and of those which 
are allowable. Upon introduction of such 
a revision there should be such hearings 
and study as will permit the congres- 
sional committees to make an intelligent 
and durable decision as to the final con- 
tent. A reporting thereof should be made 
to Congress for its enactment with such 
amendment as the judgment of Congress 
will call for. 

Title V as now before the Senate does 
not consist of such a revision, nor was it 
processed as here described. 

Mr. President, the Senate should defer 
further action on amendment of the 1946 
Lobbying Act until the President’s rec- 
ommendations are transmitted to Con- 
gress. We have been informed that this 
should be soon. 

Meantime, title V should be deleted 
from further consideration or action as 
a part of S. 355. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, title V of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1967 amends the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. This 
act, which was a part of the 1946 reor- 
ganization bill, was the first comprehen- 
sive congressional effort to provide dis- 
closure requirements for individuals and 
groups representing special interests in 
the legislative process. 

The existence of lobbying is as old as 
our Government itself.. Our Founding 
Fathers made mention of it in the Fed- 
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eralist Papers: As early as 1852, the 
House of Representatives considered re- 
strictions on lobbyists. A Lobby Regis- 
tration Act was passed by the Senate in 
1928—but died for lack of action in the 
House. Both Houses passed lobby laws 
in 1935 but could not agree in conference. 
Legislation was passed to regulate in- 
terest groups in the public utilities and 
maritime field. But, despite this long 
background, virtually all lobby registra- 
tion requirements currently in effect flow 
from the 1946 Reorganization Act. 

It seems to me that after all this long 
history of trying to cope with lobbyists, 
we only seem to be effective in coping 
with them when Congress, in seeking to 
reorganize this machinery, determinedly. 
feels that Congress is entitled to have an 
honest look at what is going on behind 
the scene in this right of petition, or 
lobbying activities, or whatever we may 
call it. 

Certainly, the act has not been com- 
pletely effective, but I fee] that it can- 
not be written off as something inconse- 
quential because the registration. under 
the act of 1946, according to the highly 
respected Congressional Quarterly No. 
599, in 1949 and 1950 expenditures show 
about $10,303,000. 

Of course, this is not the complete 
story. It is not as effective as we would 
like to have it, but it is not inconse- 
quential to have 600 lobbyists register 
and report the amounts of funds in the 
performance of their lobbying activities. 

We should try to strengthen the bill in 
the lobbying section. I would prefer 
amendments from the floor rather than 
an effort to strike from the bill and kill 
the provisions for improvement in the 
lobbying law. 

With respect to having this section 
stricken from the bill—and make no mis- 
take about it, call it what we will, it is 
a motion to strike—we do not know 
whether the Committee on the Judiciary 
will ever report legislation or not. The 
history is not very encouraging because 
in all the years of existence of this Gov- 
ernment we have had virtually nothing 
to regulate lobbying coming from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Efforts have been made in other com- 
mittees. The Judiciary Committee to- 
day, even though it is under different 
leadership, does not and will not be able 
to promise that we will correct the mat- 
ters that urgently require attention. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield, 
on the Senator’s time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I do not think 
there is any quarrel with the objectives 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma seeks in the regulation of 
lobbying. 

My question is this: Has the Depart- 
ment of Justice rendered an option in 
writing in reference to title V of this pro- 
posed act? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Department 
of Justice has not rendered any opinion; 
nor have we felt that it was necessary to 
ask them for a decision on a rule that 
affects the operation of Congress itself. 

I have no better authority for this 
statement than the statement.made by 
Justice Jackson in the Harriss decision: 
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After all, it is the Congress that should 
know from experience both the good in the 
writing of peace petitions and the evils of 
professional lobbying. 


The best experts in this case are the 
Members of Congress that are firmly 
aware of the activities, that are firmly 
concerned with the activities, that thor- 
oughly know about it. This did not. 
originate from outside of Congress. It 
originated from inside Congress. It 
originated with the first Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress 
in 1946, and it passed strongly in both 
Houses. 

The joint committee considered this 
subject a long time—12 men, six from 
each body. Of course, we are now bring- 
ing it before the men who know the most 
about the problem now, not the Justice 
Department, but the Members of the 
Senate. 

We are concerned with the problem of 
what goes on on Capitol Hill. This is our 
jurisdiction, and our right to protect or 
at least to identify the sources of money 
and the forces of men, trying, for pecu- 
niary reasons—which they have a partic- 
ular right to do—to pursue the influenc- 
ing of legislation, We feel that Congress 
has the right to know who these forces 
are. We also feel that the public, as the 
boss of Congress, has the right to know 
what is being spent in the many efforts 
being made to influence legislation. That 
is all this act provides; namely, to re- 
quire registration of the men and the 
money which is being spent in the at- 
tempt to influence the passage or ad- 
vocacy of certain interests. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who will enforce it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The enforcement 
will be by the Justice Department. And 
the supervision and administration will 
be by the Comptroller General. The 
Comptroller General acts as the agent of 
Congress, to receive these reports so that 
they will be meaningful in disclosing in- 
formation to Congress about the men 
and the money involved in this practice. 

Instead of having the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate, as 
before, as agents of Congress, we specify 
the Comptroller General because we feel 
that he has the facilities and the ac- 
counting experience to prepare meaning- 
ful reports which can be condensed and 
will be easy to file. 

This is the reason why the Comptroller 
General is given certain powers to pre- 
scribe the kind and the format of regis- 
tration. This has been one of the ways in 
which the act has been evaded. If the 
Senator has inspected the lists avail- 
able—and they cover the whole water- 
front—he will note that nothing is given 
us, nothing is clear as to the accounting 
procedures concerning how the money 
was spent. One of the largest lobbying 
organizations—perhaps the largest in the 
country—says, “We just do not know 
how to file our statements. Here are all 
of them—here are all the records for the 
50 States.” It is hard to break down. 

We are trying to provide for a regular 
form for the filing of these expenses. 
That is all it amounts to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me point out again, 
that there is no quarrel with a good law 
dealing with this subject, but in light of 
the long list of difficulties which the Jus- 
tice Department has had in court in en- 
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forcing existing law, I, as one Senator, 
would have been helped had they been 
called upon to express their view on what 
is being attempted here to improve exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We do not have to 
rely solely upon the Justice Department. 
We know. We know because we have the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the matter. 
We know the limitations by what the 
Court has said. That is what the com- 
mittee is trying to do in perfecting the 
amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield, 
on the Senator's time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Oklahoma states that all this does is re- 
quire the registration of lobbyists so that 
they will tell where they get their money 
and for what purpose. 

Mr. President, we have no assurance 
that that will be true, because there is 
no one in the Department of Justice who 
can vouch for that construction. 
Whether this will be the effect of the 
amendments has not been tested in hear- 
ings or otherwise. 

The President of the United States, 
has expressed the idea that the present 
act is not good enough, that it must be 
tightened. He has instructed his At- 
torney General to write a revision, a re- 
vision wider in scope than is contained 
in title 5 of the pending bill. It seems 
to me that pretty well disposes of the idea 
we can rely with blind confidence upon 
the alleged adequacies of the amend- 
ments contained in title 5. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee have been 
in cold type and in broad circulation 
since last summer, sometime before the 
President determined that revisions to 
the 1946 act were needed. The Senator 
may have better information than I on 
what the Justice Department is going to 
propose, but I say that it is our duty to 
police our own “shop,” to get the infoma- 
tion, and not pass the buck downtown. 

The President is not supposed to run 
the Senate, and no one believes that more 
strongly than the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], or his col- 
league [Mr. Curtis] on that side of the 
aisle: so it does not register as a valid 
argument with me that we should wait 
until the President sends legislation up 
to us. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, when 
he says that title V is simply a rule gov- 
erning our own affairs, I would most re- 
spectfully differ with my colleague. It 
is a subject that the public is deeply in- 
terested in, just as they are interested in 
statutes intended to prevent corrupt 
practices in the judiciary, or in the ex- 
ecutive or in any other place. After all, 
it will not be Members of Congress who 
will go to jail for-violation of this act, it 
will be a member of the public. This is 
an act pertaining to those who want to 
take advantage of their constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press, and the 
right to petition. They have the right to 
know what is the rule which they must 
follow, so that they will know when they 
are within the law and when they are 
not. The amendments in title V do not 
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meet the ordinary requirements of a 
criminal statute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say to my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska that 
I stated clearly that it is the duty of 
Congress to require a disclosure regard- 
ing efforts to influence legislation, and 
then to make this material public to the 
people of the United States. 

That is our responsibility. This is the 
whole thrust of title V. 

As I know the Senator realizes, upon 
reading what the policy of disclosure 
shall be, of what goes on in the influ- 
encing of legislation, as to who and how 
much is being spent, Congress is the 
proper source to provide the information 
so that the great newspapers and other 
publications can make it available to the 
people of the United States. 

Our purpose is not to hide, but to 
disclose. There is no requirement in our 
bill to restrict or confine the activities of 
people who are properly employed to 
legitimately petition the Congress. We 
require only that they state who employs 
whom and how much they are spending 
and for what cause they are lobbying. 
This is a very cheap price to pay in a 
great democracy in return for the right 
of people, under the right of petition, at 
all times to talk to Members of Congress, 
to chairmen of committees, to members 
of the staffs, and others. But we do 
have a right to ask for these disclosures. 
I do not think we have to sit back and 
wait for the executive department to 
prod us into doing it. 

The act of 1946, which has been in 
effect over 20 years, has been of some 
help. Granted that the court has in- 
validated part of it, it has helped. I 
think we should now correct the defects 
in the act. The amendment which we 
are considering will destroy the pro- 
visions intended to correct the known 
fallacies or defects in the act. We are 
not trying to bring about a new act. We 
are trying to bring about a correction, 
which I shall discuss in a few moments, 
in order to make the act effective, as I 
know all the members of the joint com- 
mittee want, and as I know most Mem- 
bers of the Senate want. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. I would ap- 
oe the Senator’s using some of his 
time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is not as simple as 
the Senator from Oklahoma says it is; 
namely, that the Supreme Court has 
construed it and everybody knows ex- 
actly what the situation is and all we 
have to do is patch it here and there. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Douglas discussed five situations. The 
act of 1946 covered influence, direct or 
indirect. The Supreme Court knocked 
out indirect influence and construed 
direct influence of Congress to mean 
confrontation, face to face, between a 
lobbyist and a Member of Congress. In 
his dissenting opinion the Justice asked 
when it should be considered that one is 
retained for the purpose of influencing 
the passage or defeat of any legislation 
in regard to these situations: 

(1) One who addresses a trade union for 
repeal of a labor law certainly hopes to in- 
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(2) So does a manufacturers’ association 
which runs ads in newspapers for a sales 


(3) So does a farm group which undertakes 
to raise money for an educational program to 
be conducted in newspapers, magazines, and 
on radio and television, showing the need for 
revision of our attitude on world trade. 

(4) So does a group of oll companies which 
puts agents in the Nation’s capital to sound 
the alarm at hostile legislation, to exert in- 
fluence on Congressmen to defeat it, to work 
on the Hill for the passage of laws favorable 
to the oil interests. 

(5) So does a business, labor, farm, re- 
ligious, social, racial, or other group which 
raises money to contact people with the re- 
quest that they write their Congressman to 
get a law repealed or modified, to get a pro- 
posed law passed, or themselves to propose a 
law. 


I have read those words from his deci- 
sion verbatim. Justce Douglas also 
said: 

Are all of these activities covered by the 
Act? If one is included why are not the 
others? The Court apparently excludes the 
kind of activities listed in categories (1), 
(2), and (3) and includes part of the activi- 
ties in (4) and (5)—those which entail con- 
tacts with the Congress. 


With that statement, can it be said 
that everybody knows its meaning, and 
that all one has to do is to register? If 
the act had been tested in hearings so as 
to know how it was going to work—which 
had not been done in 1946 or in 1966— 
we would have found many defects. The 
language of Justice Douglas in his dis- 
senting opinion is pretty conclusive on 
that point. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Iam 
delighted that the Senator from Nebras- 
ka has raised this point, as it is a very 
important point which the bill recog- 
nizes. We accept the fact that in Har- 
ris decision the Supreme Court ruled that 
direct lobbying was covered under the 
act. We are not trying to overturn that 
decision. There is no question that some 
acts or circumstances of indirect lobby- 
ing by certain persons or groups is not 
included in this act. That is crystal 
clear. But there are other problems. 
We proceeded on the idea of “principal.” 
That seemed to be good language when 
Bob LaFollette wrote it into the 1946 
act. Now, under the Supreme Court de- 
cision, “principal” would require that 50 
percent or more of the activities of a man 
or organization be concerned with lobby- 
ing. We know that lobbying is not the 
principal activity of many lobbyists. 
They do not devote most of their efforts 
toward it. For that reason we have, I 
think wisely, modified the language to 
read “substantial,” rather than “princi- 
pal.” This is the concept utilized with 
relation to tax cases and as applied to 
tax-exempt foundations. 

It is high time we have an act that is 
subject to normal, reasonable interpreta- 
tion, and I suspect that the Supreme 
Court, when the bill is passed, will fur- 
ther interpret the language to some de- 
gree, when cases reach it, as they un- 
doubtedly will. 

Three important improvements are 
provided. The last relates to the Comp- 
troller General. 

One of the great failures of the previ- 
‘ous acts was that while Congress passed 
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an act providing for reporting, it estab- 
lished no guidelines as to the form in 
which such activities should be reported. 
It seems to me that a rather standardized 
form would be beneficial to the lobbyist, 
as to what information we feel is essen- 
tial concerning amounts of money or 
costs of services in the interest of pieces 
of legislation. If we are going to do what 
I know the Senator from Nebraska as a 
Member of the Senate, wants to have 
done; namely, to tell the public what 
firms or persons are engaged in lobbying 
activities, to do those things that we 
would like to have done, we would prefer 
to have the reporting in such form that 
the amounts can be totaled and the 
people can know the amounts being 
spent. 

For those reasons, we are trying to cor- 
rect three defects in the law which we 
have found make the act ineffective. 

When the test of the act began in the 
lower courts, registrations fell from a 
high of 600 to below 384. The amounts 
reported to be spent fell from a report- 
ing of $10 million to $4 million. 

Does anyone believe that less lobbying 
is going on now than previously, that 
there is a smaller number of lobbyists, 
that less money is being spent now than 
in 1949, when the first test of the act of 
1946 began? I do not see how anyone 
could believe that. That is why we are 
proposing these provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 41 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. After the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress was organized in March 1965 
we announced hearings to take testi- 
mony on proposals for congressional re- 
organization, including modifications to 
the 1946 act. 

We had testimony from a representa- 
tive of the Congressional Quarterly, the 
only private publication which has sys- 
tematically reviewed and publicized 
lobby registrations since 1946. He 
strongly urged strengthening of the 1946 
act, more effective administration and 
enforcement, and wider public dissemi- 
nation of registration information. Ref- 
erences to this testimony appeared in the 
joint committee’s interim reports of July 
8, 1965, and January 19, 1966. 

I remind the Senator that the joint 
committee also had available the various 
studies of the Lobby Regulation Act 
which had been conducted since 1946. 
Hearings were held before the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments—now the Government Oper- 
ations Committee—in 1948. I happened 
to be one of the witnesses in those hear- 
ings. 

The House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities conducted a major 
study in 1951 under the chairmanship of 
Representative Frank Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania. The Buchanan commit- 
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tee had some 10 separate volumes of 
hearings and issued 12 reports and pro- 
posed legislation during their delibera- 
tions. 

In 1956, then Senator John F. Kennedy 
conducted hearings before the Govern- 
mental Reorganization Subcommittee of 
the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, accummulated information from 
over 200 registered lobbyists, and pro- 
posed remedial legislation. 

The following year, Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN chaired a Special Committee 
to Investigate Political Activities, Lobby- 
ing, and Campaign Contributions. This 
eight-member, bipartisan committee in- 
cluded such distinguished present Mem- 
bers of this body as Senator ALBERT GORE 
and Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON and 
equally eminent former Members as John 
F. Kennedy, Senator Styles Bridges, Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater, Senator Edward 
J. Thye, and Senator William A. Purtell. 
The McClellan committee took testi- 
mony from 146 witnesses and issued a 
final report proposing sweeping reforms 
in the 1946 lobbying law. 

In 1965, the Senate Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee reported an orig- 
inal bill modifying the 1946 act to pro- 
vide for administration of the lobby 
registration law by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

In addition to these congressional 
studies, the committee had available to 
it the leading Supreme Court decision 
interpreting the 1946 act, United States 
against Harriss, the studies of this legis- 
lation prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, 
and the multitude of articles written by 
lawyers and political scientists analyzing 
the weaknesses of the act and recom- 
mending various modifications. 

Mr. President, I have set forth this 
background at some length so that the 
Senate will realize that the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee as contained 
in S. 355 were carefully studied with 
proper foundation. Indeed, an analysis 
of our proposed amendments indicates 
that they follow the consensus reached 
by critics of the act over the past 21 
years. Let me add that the joint com- 
mittee’s report, including these pro- 
posals, was published on July 28, 1966, 
and a bill with the provisions identical 
to those contained in S. 355 was intro- 
duced in both Houses last session. So I 
am not in sympathy with those who 
argue that this matter requires addi- 
tional consideration before Congress can 
be prepared to act. 

Before discussing the act's shortcom- 
ings and the proposed improvements 
contained in title V of this bill, let me 
outline briefly what the Lobby Registra- 
tion Act does not do: 

It does not prohibit, limit, or penalize 


‘lobbying activities in any way. Those 


who seek to influence legislation are lim- 
ited in the scope of their activities only 
by the general criminal statutes. The 
Lobby Act simply requires registration 
to identify their interest. 

It casts no stigma on private indiv'd- 
uals and groups who play such an impor- 
tant part in the legislative process. Its 
disclosure requirements are far less 
arduous than those required of public 
companies by the Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission and such registra- 
tion carries no implication of past or 
potential wrongdoing. 

It does not affect the constitutional 
right of petition—or even require the 
registration—of those who spend their 
own funds for lobbying purposes. The 
act applies only to those who solicit or 
receive the funds of others. 

It does not—as construed by the Har- 
riss decision—cover many activities 
clearly designed to influence legislation 
unless those activities involve direct 
communications with Members of Con- 
gress“ through personal contact or in- 
spiring such communications by others. 
In other words, the scope of the act is 
limited and does not include much 
grassroot lobbying which may build 
public sentiment for or against legisla- 
tion and have great impact on the even- 
tual legislative result. 

It does not apply to those who appear 
before congressional committees or as- 
sist others in the preparation of testi- 
mony. 

It does not include newspapers or pe- 
riodicals which editorialize or carry ad- 
vertisements calculated to influence 
legislation. 

But the act does have an important 
purpose. Perhaps it was best stated by 
Chief Justice Warren in the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the Harriss case: 

Present-day legislative complexities are 
such that individual Members of Congress 
cannot be expected to explore the myriad 
pressures to which they are regularly sub- 
jected. Yet full realization of the American 
ideal of government by elected representa- 
tives depends to no small extent on their 
ability to properly evaluate such pressures, 
Otherwise, the voice of the people may all 
too easily be drowned out by the voice of 
special-interest groups seeking favored treat- 
ment while masquerading as proponents of 
the public weal. This is the evil which the 
Lobbying Act was designed to help prevent. 

Toward that end, Congress has not sought 
to prohibit these pressures. It has merely 
provided for a modicum of information from 
those who for hire attempt to influence legis- 
lation or who collect or spend funds for that 
purpose. 


The act has been criticized from its 
inception as failing to meet its intended 
ends. The 1948 Government Operations 
hearings sounded a warning note 
although no specific changes were rec- 
ommended, The 1951 Buchanan com- 
mittee concluded that the act was dis- 
closing only a small fraction of actual 
lobbying expenditures and should be 
radically modified. The 1954 Harriss de- 
cision made it clear that the Supreme 
Court would construe the act strictly 
with the result that many individuals, 
and groups with obvious legislative in- 
terests would be beyond its purview. The 
Kennedy proposals in 1956 advocated far 
more sweeping revisions than included in 
S. 355. The McClellan 1957 study sug- 
gested extending the act to grassroots 
lobbying, and the sending of false com- 
munications to Members. The 1965 
original bill from the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee echoed the Mc- 
Clellan proposal that GAO administra- 
tion of the act was necessary. 

While the critics have been many, 
there is a central theme underlying the 
criticism. In fact, there is little dis- 
agreement as to the major problem areas 
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and surprising unanimity as to the desir- 
able approach in their solution. The 
major shortcomings of the 1946 Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act are as follows: 

First, the group for which registra- 
tion is required is so limited that many 
with important legislative interests do 
not register. The 1946 act requires reg- 
istration only by those who solicit, collect, 
or receive money or other consideration, 
“to be used principally to aid, or the 
principal purpose of which person is to 
aid,” the influencing of legislation. Al- 
though the Supreme Court in the Harriss 
case made some effort to hold that lobby- 
ing activities need not be the sole or main 
purpose of the registrant, the “principal 
purpose” test has provided a convenient 
escape hatch for those with both legisla- 
tive and nonlegislative activities who pre- 
fer not to register, and I think the sta- 
tistics I gave a moment ago prove that 
point. Indeed, many groups seem to in- 
terpret “the principal purpose” as a ma- 
jority test—that registration is not re- 
quired unless more than half of their 
activities are legislative in nature. 

Second, the definition of “lobbying” as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
limited to “direct communication with 
Members of Congress on pending or pro- 
posed Federal legislation.” This defini- 
tion does not include many grassroots 
activities which are even more difficult 
to identify than direct contact, and which 
may carry an equally important public 
opinion impact. Thus, pamphleteering 
and other propagandizing by interest 
groups to gain greater public response 
for a particular economic or political 
philosophy are clearly beyond the pur- 
view of the act. Likewise, the act does 
not require registration of expenditures 
for national advertising which may result 
in substantial pressures on Members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Third, such regis- 
tration information as is obtained is con- 
fusing because each registrant is the 
judge of the amount of expenses he al- 
locates to legislative activities. Thus, 
the apparent “big spender” may actually 
have more conscience rather than more 
influence. 

Fourth, the act is poorly administered 
from the standpoint of providing maxi- 
mum public attention and availability of 
information. The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate, the designated custodians of in- 
formation, have neither the facilities nor 
the mandate to provide tabulations 
geographically, by type of interest, or 
for specific legislation. Unfortunately, 
there has also been a tendency to dis- 
courage public dissemination of the reg- 
istration—a result never intended by the 
act. 
We proposed that the Comptroller 
General would have a location where 
these various reports, when made, can be 
examined by the public and the press, 
and not put away in some congressional 
Official’s office, where there is no room 
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for the public or the press to work or to 
have any kind of knowledge of where to 
find these papers. 

Fifth, and perhaps most important of 
all, the law simply is not enforced. The 
Clerk and the Secretary are not and can- 
not be policing officials to determine if 
registrations are accurate and if others 
are evading registration. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, while carrying prosecut- 
ing responsibility for the criminal sanc- 
tions, has made no effort to police regis- 
trations since 1952. 

This lack of enforcement obviously 
penalizes the conscientious registrant 
and rewards the individual or group less 
candid about legislative activities, and 
is doing so today, because many of the 
men who register today are men who 
may not be engaged principally in lob- 
bying activities, but who feel honor- 
bound to carry out the spirit of the act. 
So it is the conscientious who are being 
penalized, and if we do not correct the 
act, they will continue to be penalized, 
while those who are willing to gamble 
that they can continue to evade the act 
will not be required to file anything un- 
til such time as the Committee on the 
Judiciary is prepared report out an ef- 
fective registration bill. 

The McClellan committee succinctly 
set forth the problem: 

Two of the most persistent and serious 
criticisms of the 1946 statute are that (1) 
no provisions are made for administering 
the act, and (2) the words “principal pur- 
pose” have been interpreted to mean main or 
primary purpose, thus negating the aims of 
the drafters. Unless corrective action is 
taken with respect to these two basic de- 
fects, all students of the subject agree that 
no effective statute is possible. 


Now let me turn to the solutions pro- 
vided by title V of S. 355. 

First, section 307 of the act—the 
“principal purpose“ test—would be 
amended to require registration by those 
soliciting, collecting, or receiving money 
or other consideration “a substantial 
part of which is to be used to aid, or a 
substantial purpose of which person is 
to aid“ the influencing of legislation. In 
other words, the threshold of the act 
would be widened. 

Such a test is clearly constitutional. 
Indeed, the language of the Supreme 
Court in the Harriss case leaves much 
doubt as to whether the Court intended 
the principal purpose requirement to 
create such a glaring loophole in the law. 
Chief Justice Warren addressed himself 
to this question in the following lan- 
guage: 

There remains for our consideration the 
meaning of “the principal purpose” and “to 
be used principally to aid.” The legislative 
history of the Act indicates that the term 
“principal” was adopted merely to exclude 
from the scope of Sec. 307 those contributions 
and persons having only an “incidental” pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. Conversely, 
the “principal purpose” requirement does not 
exclude a contribution which in substantial 
part is to be used to influence legislation 
through direct communication with Congress 
or a person whose activities in substantial 
part are directed to influencing legislation 
through direct communication with Con- 
gress. If it were otherwise—if an organiza- 
tion, for example, were exempted because 
lobbying was only one of its main activities— 
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the Act would in large measure be reduced 
to a mere exhortation against abuse of the 
legislative process. In construing the Act 
narrowly to avoid constitutional doubts, we 
must also avoid a construction that would 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the Act 
in coping with the problem it was designed 
to alleviate. 


But despite our intentions in 1946 and 
the apparent support of the Supreme 
Court in the 1954 Harriss decision, the 
principal purpose exclusion has, without 
question, been a major escape hatch for 
multipurpose organizations with major 
legislative interests. ‘The failure of such 
organizations or their agents to register 
distorts the intent of the act, leaves these 
groups unidentified, and makes the re- 
maining registration information most 
incomplete and misleading in the tabula- 
tion of spending totals. 

To those who assert that “substantial” 
is too vague a test, I would point out that 
this criteria has been used for many years 
in Federal law. It is an-integral part of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Tax exemp- 
tion is provided for contributions to 
charitable and educational organizations 
“no substantial part of the activities of 
which is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation.” It is the criteria on which the 
tax exempt status of such organizations 
themselves are determined. Tax exempt 
organizations lose their status where “a 
substantial part” of their activities “is 
attempting to influence legislation by 
propaganda or otherwise.” 

The term “substantial” has also been 
applied in determining applicability of 
such other legislation as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now you may ask “What is substan- 
tial?” Does it mean so many dollars or 
a specified percentage of the individual 
or organization’s total activity? The an- 
swer must be determined on a case-by- 
case basis. A $1,000 expenditure might 
be substantial for an individual with a 
$10,000 annual salary and quite sub- 
stantial to an organization with a 
million-dollar annnual Washington of- 
fice budget. For the same reasons, a 
rigid percentage test is impractical. But 
to say that this makes the test too vague 
is to ignore the Supreme Court decisions 
on this and other laws and the entire 
body of laws and regulations which have 
been built up in many fields of Federal 
regulatory activity. 

If we believe that interest groups who 
directly influence legislation should be 
registered—and I am one that does—it 
is not enough to throw stones at the pro- 
posed test for registration. We must also 
examine the alternatives. We could, I 
suppose, have adopted the viewpoint of 
the 1956 Kennedy bill which would have 
required registration by an individual 
spending “any portion of his time” on 
legislative activities. We could have 
adopted a monetary test such as the pro- 
posal of the Buchanan committee re- 
quiring registration by those spending 
over $1,000 annually or the McClellan 
committee proposal requiring registra- 
tion by those spending over $300 a 
quarter. But while these tests are cer- 
tainly definite, they also result in the 
required registration by many individ- 
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uals and companies with rather inci- 
dental legislative activity. After careful 
consideration, we concluded that the 
descriptive “substantial” test was more 
in keeping with congressional intent than 
a rigid requirement on a dollar or per- 
centage basis. 

Let me add that the individuals and 
groups who are presently evading the in- 
tent of the 1946 act—and who would feel 
compelled to register under the provi- 
sions of this law—are well aware of the 
extent of their own legislative interests. 
They come to Capitol Hill to participate 
in the legislative process—and registra- 
tion of that intent should create no stig- 
ma. They are and should be regarded 
as honorable and knowledgeable men. 
But I cannot sympathize with—and 
frankly do not understand—their reluc- 
tance to identify the nature and extent 
of their constituency. Nor is it desirable 
for some to register and others to remain 
silent. The proposed “substantial pur- 
pose” test would make it far more likely 
that the vast majority of those with con- 
tinuing legislative contacts would become 
subject to the act. 

The second problem under the 1946 
act is a proper definition of what con- 
stitutes lobbying. Following the passage 
of that law, there were many who feared 
that virtually every activity which molds 
public opinion at the grassroots level 
with an inevitable effect on Members of 
Congress—would be within the registra- 
tion requirement. On this basis, there 
was legitimate concern as to the con- 
stitutionality of the statute under the 
first amendment right of a citizen to 
petition his government. 

In the 1954 Harriss decision, the Su- 
preme Court made it clear that these 
fears were unfounded. In interpreting 
section 307, the section identifying per- 
sons to whom the law was applicable, 
the Court stated as follows: 

We believe this language should be con- 
strued to refer only to “lobbying in its com- 
monly accepted sense“ to direct communi- 
cation with members of Congress on pending 
or proposed federal legislation. The legis- 
lative history of the Act makes clear that, at 
the very least, Congress sought disclosure 
of such direct pressures, exerted by the lob- 
byists themselves or through their hirelings 
or through an artificially stimulated letter 
campagin. It is likewise clear that Congress 
would have intended the Act to operate on 
this narrow basis, even if a broader appli- 
cation to organizations seeking to propa- 
gandize the general public were not permis- 
sible. 


I do not quarrel with the Court’s in- 
terpretation of congressional intent. It 
makes it clear that “direct communica- 
tion with Members of Congress on pend- 
ing or proposed legislation” can be either 
by personal contact or by artificially 
stimulated mail. If we know the source 
of funds of those who see us directly 
and the source of financing of the vol- 
umes of manufactured mail which comes 
to us on controversial national issues, 
we are in the best possible position to 
evaluate the credibility of the appeal. 

Again, let me emphasize that our ap- 
proach to this problem is neither new 
nor revolutionary. The 1957 McClellan 
bill would have gone substantially beyond 
the scope of the 1946 act. It would have 
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required registration by any person or 
organization spending $50,000 in pre- 
senting a program to the public “a sub- 
stantial portion of which is intended, de- 
signed, or calculated to influence legis- 
lation.” In other words, it would have 
required registration by those engaged 
in general grassroots lobbying as well as 
those making personal contact or stimu- 
lating letter campaigns on specific legis- 
lation. The Buchanan committee— 
which predated the Harriss decision— 
had assumed that grassroots lobbying 
was and should be covered by the act. 
Since S. 355 does not expand the defini- 
tion of lobbying to this extent, it can 
hardly be regarded as rash or intemper- 
ate in this area. 

The third shortcoming of the 1946 act 
is the wide variation in the amounts al- 
located by organizations and individuals 
as lobbying expenditures from their total 
budget. Some groups have compounded 
this difficulty by simply filing their en- 
tire budget and stating that they cannot 
weed out the legislative dollars. Ob- 
viously, this makes for a chaotic sit- 
uation in attempting to tabulate expend- 
itures by groups or evaluate the relative 
spending of various organizations. 

Since this is a determination made by 
the registrant and—like the preparation 
of an income tax return—is bounded only 
by a clear showing of an attempt to avoid 
or evade the law, some variety is inevita- 
ble. However, S. 355 would take a major 
step forward in regularizing registrations 
by giving the registrant an option. He 
can either file the amount of his con- 
tributions or expenditures applicable for 
lobbying purposes or, if that proportion 
cannot be ascertained with reasonable 
certainty, he can file total receipts and 
expenditures with an estimate as to the 
part allocable to lobbying activities. 

As a result of this provision, organiza- 
tions would have some desirable flexibil- 
ity in their method of reporting. But, in 
either event, it would be now possible to 
make tabulations more accurately re- 
flecting spending totals. 

The fourth problem of insufficient pub- 
licity to registrations and the fifth prob- 
lem of faulty enforcement go hand in 
hand. It is apparent to everyone—Mem- 
bers of Congress, those registering under 
the act, and the press and public—that 
failure to establish clear-cut responsibil- 
ity for administration and enforcement 
of the law is an almost fatal defect. 

Virtually all critics of the act are in 
agreement that the proper agency for 
administration is the General Account- 
ing Office under the direction of the 
Comptroller General. The 1957 McClel- 
lan bill would have transferred these re- 
sponsibilities to GAO. The bill reported 
by the Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee in 1965 carried the same provi- 
sion. The former Comptroller General, 
Joseph Warren, stated in 1957 that they 
were in a position to administer the act. 
The Acting Comptroller General made a 
similar statement in 1965. The descrip- 
tion of the powers and duties of the 
Comptroller General as contained in S. 
a are virtually identical to the 1965 


ee proposed section 310, the Comp- 
troller General as the agent of the Con- 
gress is authorized to develop and pre- 
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scribe methods and forms for filings and 
statements required under the act and to 
promulgate regulations for its adminis- 
tration. He is specifically directed to 
make reports and statements available 
for public inspection. Such reports are 
to be retained for a period of not less 
than 5 years. The Comptroller General 
is also to make studies and recommenda- 
tions to Congress for further improve- 
ments in the law and to transmit to Con- 
gress annually a full and complete report 
on its administration. The present pro- 
vision requiring that this information be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
retained. 

The Comptroller General would also 
ascertain whether persons within the 
purview of the law had failed to file re- 
ports or had filed incomplete or inaccu- 
rate information. Where necessary, he 
is directed to refer information on fail- 
ures to properly register to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for action. The Justice 
Department, as it should under existing 
law, must then determine if action should 
one under the penalty clause of the 
act. 

S. 355 also deals with two other areas 
which have been of constant concern 
since the passage of the 1946 act. The 
first is that of contingent fee agreements. 
I think the danger of an employment 
agreement which makes compensation 
dependent on the passage or defeat of 
specific legislation is rather apparent. 
Early Federal cases on lobbying held 
that such arrangements were so inher- 
ently compromising as to be unenforce- 
able and against public policy. The 
lobbying laws of 21 States prohibit 
contingent fee contracts. The 1950 
Buchanan committee and the 1956 Ken- 
nedy bill flatly prohibited contingent fee 
lobbying. 

Our committee considered this prob- 
lem at length and concluded that we 
should not prohibit these arrangements 
as per se evil. Some small organizations 
may not be able to afford full-time legis- 
lative representation and a contingent 
fee may be their only means of securing 
an experienced advocate for their posi- 
tion. Still, Members of Congress and the 
public as well, are entitled to an un- 
usually careful disclosure. S. 355 adds 
additional language to the registration 
requirements of section 308 in the 1946 
act to provide, in filing with the Comp- 
troller General, a detailed description of 
these contingencies. 

I say it is a good act and does not 
need to wait, or to be chopped out of 
this bill, on the slight chance that the 
Judiciary Committees may be able to 
agree on reporting legislation that will 
adequately correct these defects. 

We feel that we have already done so, 
and I believe that Senators who have 
studied the hearings, the reports, and 
the other matters that we have sub- 
mitted will agree. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief question, on my 
time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. How many hearings 
were held on the specific contents of 
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title V of this bill, after they were formu- 
lated? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No hearings were 
held on any section of the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator has an- 
swered the question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill was re- 
ported, as was the Reorganization Act of 
1946— 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator has an- 
swered my question. 

Mr. MONRONEY, After careful con- 
sideration by the joint, bipartisan com- 
mittee, and we have made, I think, ap- 
proximately 100 corrections or changes 
that had been sought by the Members by 
floor amendment. That is why I say 
that I would object to chopping this sec- 
tion out of it, and trusting to the good 
offices of some other committee to pick 


it up. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, be- 
fore the Senator begins, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may have a quorum call, 
not to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in re- 
viewing the statement made in opposi- 
tion to my amendment and in favor of 
title V, I find that I can make no legiti- 
mate quarrel with virtually any of it. 

This is because it goes to the proposi- 
tion of the necessity for a good lobbying 
act. It also explains in great detail that 
the present law has not been enforced 
and has fewer registrants under it now 
than before. ; 

I say amen to that because that is the 
record. However, any argument that 
title V cleans up the defects in the pres- 
ent law fails. 

The proposal does not deal with the 
basic difficulty which concerns a defini- 
tion of what is meant by directly or in- 
directly influencing legislation. 

Nothing is mentioned about this. But 
this is the point with which the Supreme 
Court had such difficulty, That pro- 
duced a very sorry result. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that various hearings have been held in 
past years. 

However, not a single word has been 
heard to date on the specific provisions 
of title V. We have no idea of what the 
Department of Justice thinks of it. 
It is a custom, and it has been ever 
since George Washington's day, that 
when we have a bill pertaining to the 
Department of Justice, we in the Judi- 
ciary Committee call in the Attorney 
General and give him an opportunity to 
be heard. He is the chief law enforce- 
ment officer. 
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The Attorney General has not had a 
chance to be heard. 

We can talk all we want concerning 
the extensive hearings that have been 
had. The unchanged fact is that not 
one single word of testimony is found 
in the Recorp on the precise provisions 
of title V. 

It is rather ironic when it is suggested 
that reports under the bill ought to be 
made public. Yet, in the language of 
title V of the pending bill, the registra- 
tion is placed under the Comptroller 
General. The Comptroller General is 
not covered by the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. It is that act which con- 
tains the provisions passed by Congress 
that protects the right of the public to 
know and forces the executive depart- 
ments to disclose. 

The fact still remains that this law 
will be enforced through regulations 
which are promulgated by the Office of 
the Comptroller General who is not 
governed by the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

The fact remains that the pending bill 
is deeply colored and deeply permeated 
with constitutional questions of the most 
serious kind. 

Not a bit of consideration was given 
to the constitutionality of title V in light 
of the present act, as it has been con- 
strued by the Supreme Court. No testi- 
mony; no judgments. It seems to me, 
and it seems to those who oppose title V, 
that this presents great difficulty. 

Now, then, as to efforts to kill this 
lobbying act: If it is intimated that the 
Committee on the Judiciary will bury 
this bill, and therefore we should not 
send it to that committee, could not the 
question be asked with equal logic. Why 
this resistance to an effort to open the 
merits and demerits of this bill to a can- 
did, above-the-board, public examina- 
tion in a committee? One position 
would be as justifiable as the other. 

The President's recommendation 
should be received, not for the purpose 
of acceptance but for the purpose of 
serving as a starting point to pass a good, 
complete, and tighter lobbying bill. If 
we send it to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the bill does not come back, it 
will mean that the bill was judged to be 
no good, after having been subjected to 
those legislative procedures to which we 
have subjected all other bills. 

It is a poor argument, indeed, that we 
must pass this title on the basis of expe- 
diency. That otherwise no bill will be 
passed. This title is not deserving of 
the approval of either the House or the 
Senate on the basis of its present record, 
and I hope that the Senate will reject 
it at this time—by way of deferment, not 
by way of killing it. The Senate will do 
this by adopting Amendment No. 120, 
which would postpone temporarily, con- 
sideration by Congress of this subject. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). The Senator 
from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Nebraska, who is a very learned 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, has made several references to 
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the application of the Administrative 

Procedure Act. 

This act is designed to afford protec- 
tion to members of the public who will 
be regulated by various governmental 
agencies. The act does not apply to 
Congress or its officers, employees, or 
agents. It has uniformly been held that 
the Administrative Procedures Act does 
not apply to the General Accounting 
Office since it functions as an arm of 
Congress. 

Section 310 as proposed in S. 355 pro- 
vides that the Comptroller General shall 
administer the lobby law “as the agent 
of the Congress.” We do not believe 
that it is intended nor desirable that the 
Comptroller General be subject to the 
Administrative Procedures Act when he 
acts in this capacity. In this connection, 
I have received a letter on March 2 1967, 
from Comptroller General Elmer B. 
Staats, recommending that the act not 
be made applicable to the functions of 
the General Accounting Office in carry- 
ing out the provisions of title V of S. 355. 
I ask unanimous consent that Comp- 
troller General Staats’ letter appear in 
the Recorp at this place in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1967. 

Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 

Cochairman, Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. CocHamMan: This is in reference 
to the inquiry by Mr, Pierson of your staff 
concerning our recommendation that the 
Administrative Procedure Act not be made 
applicable to the functions of our Office in 
carrying out the provisions of Regulation of 
Lobbying” in Title V of S. 355. 

In the event that the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, 2 U.S.C, 261 et seq., is 
enacted along the lines of S. 355 to provide 
for the transfer of certain functions of the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House in the regulation of lobbying, to 
the Comptroller General we strongly recom- 
mend the nonapplicability of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to the new functions 
of the Comptroller General. This is accom- 
plished by section 506(b) of the bill which 
provides that the Comptroller General shall 
be acting as the agent of the Congress in 
carrying out the functions transferred. 

Reasons for so providing are: 

(1) We have consistently taken the posi- 
tion that the Administrative Procedure Act 
does not apply to our Office. Our functions 
in issuing audit reports, settling claims, and 
advising Executive Departments by way of 
legal decisions, do not directly affect the 
public at large and thus we have not staffed 
to carry out administrative hearings of the 
type that would be needed under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. f 

(2) The proposed change in the law would 
make no change in the administrative re- 
quirements of the act except to make af- 
firmative provision for the investigation of 
violations. Thus, the enactment of such 
legislation would—in effect—be a transfer 
of functions from the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House to the Comp- 
troller General. Under the present lobbying 
law the Administrative Procedure Act. does 
not apply because that Act does not apply 
to the Congress. Thus, inasmuch as this 
would still be a function carried out for the 
Congress, the same exclusion from the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act should continue. 

(8) Alleged violations of the Act are in the 
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final analysis for consideration by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

We have no objection to the transfer of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the Lobbying 
Act from the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House to the General Accounting 
Office. As was stated in our reports of July 
12, 1957, and August 5, 1965, to the Chairman, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on simi- 
lar bills, our Office is agreeable to taking on 
the administrative responsibilities which 
Title V of S. 355 imposes. 

If there is any further information desired 
on this matter, please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
reason why the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act should not apply is that the 
Comptroller General is only the adminis- 
trator of the act—not its enforcer. An 
examination of the functions of section 
310 indicates that they are primarily 
concerned with the mechanics of regis- 
tration. They include developing and 
prescribing forms for the filing of state- 
ments and promulgation of regulations 
for such administration; making reports 
and statements available for public in- 
spection; making studies and recommen- 
dations to Congress; and retaining copies 
of reports and statements for a period 
of not less than 5 years. In this area, the 
Comptroller General replaces the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, who formerly 
had the job of receiving the reports from 
those who desired to register or who felt 
that they were under the compulsion of 
law to register. 

Needless to say, neither of these con- 
gressional officers has beèn under the 
Administrative Procedures Act in the ad- 
ministration of this bill. 

Responsibility for enforcement lies 
with the Department of Justice. The 
Comptroller General’s function as speci- 
fied in section 310 is limited to notifica- 
tion of persons who fail to file or have 
filed incomplete or inaccurate reports 
that their registration does not appear 
satisfactory and reference to the De- 
partment of Justice for appropriate ac- 
tion of failures to register or improper 
registrations. The act provides no au- 
thority to the Comptroller General to 
require registration or impose penalties 
for failure to register. 

Responsibility for prosecution of vio- 
lations under the act rests with the De- 
partment of Justice and the penalties 
remain the same as in the 1946 act—a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 12 months or both. For 
this reason, I see no need for the impo- 
sition of the Administrative Procedures 
Act on the Comptroller General and be- 
lieve that it would establish a dangerous 
precedent to place an agent of Congress 
within the purview of this act. 

I point out, on another phase of the 
matter—whether this subject has been 
inadequately studied or not: I men- 
tioned earlier the study that was done 
by the McClellan committee in 1957. 
The McClellan committee, not in a 
speech on the floor or in an informal 
statement, but in its final report, stated: 

The “principal purpose” interpretation is 
almost universally regarded by students of 
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the subject as erroneous and in conflict with 
the intent of the La Follette-Monroney 
committee. The provision, however, has 
been seized upon by groups which most peo- 
ple would consider as being extremely in- 
fluential in the area of legislative activity, 
as an excuse for exemption from the act. 
Some of them have, on advice of counsel, 
refused to register and others, protesting 
that they are not engaged in lobbying and 
are not properly under the act, have regis- 
tered more or less under protest. Scholars 
have generally urged that “substantial” or 
“significant” be substituted for “principal 
purpose” as a test of applicability, with ad- 
ministrative rulings provided to determine 
whether the statute is intended to encom- 
pass particular situations. 


I do not contend, as I believe was 
intimated by my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska, that we be- 
lieve that when we pass this Lobby Regis- 
tration Act, no other committee, no other 
persons or groups in the Senate or in 
the House, can modify, change, amend, 
or even repeal the act that we proposed 
in 1946 or that we propose now to modify 
and correct in line with the Supreme 
Court’s decisions. 

I am certain that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has the right to begin 
hearings on this section in the bill the 
day after this act passes. If the com- 
mittee so desires, it can summon every- 
one in the Justice Department, if it 
wishes to get what they know about the 
matter, in addition to what we know and 
have learned in various congressional 
investigations extending over many years 
and chaired by distinguished jurists such 
as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and many others who have 
had this matter under careful, long-term 
hearings. 

Fundamentally, three things need to 
be done. There are three defects in the 
present law. No one that I know of has 
raised any significant objection to the 
remainder of the bill, other than these 
three items. If we do not amend the bill 
in these three particulars at this point, 
we will be leaving an ineffective bill; and 
I doubt seriously that, with all the un- 
derstanding of the law and all the in- 
vestigation the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may have, they will repeal the 
Lobby Registration Act. I believe that 
they will be in favor of a Lobby Regis- 
tration Act if they study the matter and 
come to grips with it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is anyone contending 
for a repeal of the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Today, by striking 
title V, we would be repealing the pro- 
visions that correct the 1946 act. In 
the pending bill, we would update the 
present law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I come back to my 
question: Is anyone calling for repeal 
of the Lobbying Act? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska calls for the striking out of the 
provisions that amend the Lobbying Act 
of 1946. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Is that a repeal of the 1946 act? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am saying that 
it is a repeal as far as our effort to bring 
the act into line with our current needs. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is a contradiction 
of terms, because a law cannot be re- 
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pealed until it has been enacted, and 
title V has not been enacted. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It strikes the pro- 
vision from the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It would leave the 
1946 act intact. 

Mr, MONRONEY. And defective, as 
the Senator said clearly. 

Many lobbyists have failed to register 
because of their interpretation of the 
words “principally engaged in.” Hun- 
dreds of lobbyists evade registration. 
They will not evade registration if we 
haye the courage to write into the bill, 
as amendments to the 1946 act, a defini- 
tion which is more inclusive. We substi- 
tute “substantially.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. On the contrary, hun- 
dreds of people engaging in activities 
which would be called lobbying under 
the language of the 1946 act would still 
not be required to register. Why, Mr. 
President? Because the Supreme Court 
has said that any indirect efforts at in- 
fluencing legislation are no longer a part 
of the statutes of the Nation. It does 
not matter whether it is “principally” 
or “substantially,” or anything else. 

The greater part of the language in 
the 1946 act has been nullified by the 
Supreme Court. The amendments in 
title V do not touch upon that part nulli- 
fied by the Supreme Court, 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not necessary 
for us to refer to it. We do not attempt 
to override the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would like to over- 
ride the Supreme Court, because I think 
many activities constitute real lobbying. 
Some of them are pernicious and vicious, 
and were excluded by the Supreme Court, 
although it was the intent of Congress 
to include them. When the Senator 
from Oklahoma served on the commit- 
tee 20 years ago, direct as well as indi- 
rect influence was meant to be included; 
not merely the buttonholing of a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I want to see that provision reinstated 
in the law and made effective constitu- 
tionally. A violation of the law would 
be a criminal offense, but Congress would 
write the language and not the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. President, that is the basis of our 
objection to the amendments in title V. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Comptroller 
General has nothing to do with prose- 
cution. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I did not say that he 
did. I said he will make the regulations 
under title V. He will make the regula- 
tion, the violation of which will subject 
the violator to criminal penalty. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We expect to pre- 
scribe the penalties that are necessary 
and he only administers the act. 

As to the definition of “lobbying,” the 
language used in the Supreme Court in 
reporting this matter was: 

We believe this language should be con- 
strued to refer only to “lobbying in its com- 
monly accepted sense“! to direct communi- 
cation with Members of Congress on pending 
or proposed federal legislation. The legisla- 
tive history of the Act makes clear that, at 
the very least, Congress sought disclosure of 
such direct pressures, exerted by the lobby- 
ists themselves or through their hirelings or 
through an artificially stimulated letter 
campaign. It is likewise clear that Congress 
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would have intended the Act to operate on 
this narrower basis, even if a broader appli- 
cation to organizations seeking to propagan- 
dize the general public were not permissible. 


I do not quarrel with the Court’s in- 
terpretation of congressional intent. It 
makes it clear that “direct communica- 
tion with Members of Congress on pend- 
ing or proposed legislation” can be either 
by personal contact or by artificially 
stimulated mail. If we know the source 
of funds of those who see us directly and 
the source of financing of the volumes 
of manufactured mail which comes to us 
on controversial national issues, we are 
in the best possible position to evaluate 
the credibility of the appeal. 

This act can be made enforceable to 
discourage pernicious, illegal, or unde- 
sirable types of lobbying activities. It 
will be effective as to the degree of in- 
formation that is made available con- 
cerning who is lobbying, and who is em- 
ploying them as lobbyists, and how much 
they are spending for that purpose. 

I do not think that is too much to ask, 
and there is no reason to postpone at this 
time, the inclusion of these fundamental 
corrections which all studies made in re- 
cent years by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives advocate as being 
necessary to regularize this matter. 

With reference to the record of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, this interest 
is rather new found on their part. Iam, 
of course, most pleased to see the interest 
of distinguished members of the Judici- 
ary Committee in giving attention to 
this important issue. Historically, this 
committee has been slightly less enam- 
ored with lobbying problems. Bills on 
lobbying were introduced and referred 
to the Judiciary Committee in the 60th, 
62d, 63d, 64th, 67th, 68th, 70th, 71st, 72d, 
73d, 74th, and 76th Congresses—and 
none of these bills were ever reported. 
The limited lobbying bills passed by Con- 
gress prior to 1946 were reported by other 
committees. The 1946 act was a product 
of a special committee on reorganization. 
Lobbying proposals since 1946 have cus- 
tomarily been referred to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee as a part of 
that committee’s jurisdiction over the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. A few 
have also, however, been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee since 1946 but with 
similar results as respects lack of action 
as in previous Congresses. The last bill 
on the act which was referred to that 
committee was in the 82d Congress. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, by 
its interest shown in the past and by the 
various changes that have taken place, 
would not necessarily be the only com- 
mittee that would have a legitimate claim 
to conduct this matter. 

It has been suggested by many persons 
that we would be invading the rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives which has 
shown some interest in helping to modify 
ana correct the Lobbying Registration 


I have before me a letter addressed to 
to the Honorable Jack Brooks, who is a 
member of the joint committee of the 
House of Representatives, which was 
written by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
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House of Representatives, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER. The letter reads: 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1967. 

The Honorable Jack BROOKS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROOKS: In response to 
your question about Title V of the current 
Legislative Reorganization Bill, I would say 
that, in my opinion, it is perfectly legitimate 
for your Joint Committee on Organization of 
the Congress to make recommendations for 
improvement of the 1946 lobbying act. Al- 
though it is true that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances such proposal would be referred 
to the House Judiciary Committee, the special 
mandate contained in S. Con. Resolution 2, 
I feel, clearly gives the Joint Committee 
jurisdiction to make recommendations in this 
area. 

I hope these remarks are helpful to you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. President, we do not have a con- 
flict of jurisdiction as far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned.. We are 
recommending simple and direct, modi- 
fications of the act which are long past 
due and yet which have not been reported 
by any other committee of the Congress, 
although the need for them has existed 
for several years. 

We are now trying to correct the de- 
ficiencies of the act after careful consid- 
eration of these defects which have 
caused as I have shown by statistics, a 
vast decline in the number of those who 
register and the vast amount of money 
which has been expended on lobbying 
activities. 

This does not help Congress. Through 
all these years, the Judiciary Committee 
was perfectly capable, if it so desired, 
of introducing legislation, of conducting 
its own hearings, and of having legisla- 
tion on the matter perhaps some 3, 4, 
or 5 years ago following the handing 
down of the Harriss decision. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nineteen 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
that the time not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska has 
more time remaining than I have. Does 
he wish to use any of his time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
no requests for time. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to have about 5 minutes. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
one point. Although I am not raising 
it for action at this time, it has seemed 
to me, in view of a recommendation 
made to this Congress by the Committee 
on Reorganization, that has to do with 
control or regulation of lobbying activi- 
ties, we should start to think about one 
Federal statute that is now mostly 
honored in the breach. If it is not 
enforced—and I am not at all sure that 
it should be enforced—it should be eradi- 
cated from the books. I refer to the 
United States Code, title 18, “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure,“ section 1913, 
“Lobbying With Appropriated Moneys.” 
I read that section: 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be 
used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Con- 
gress, to favor or oppose, by vote or other- 
wise, any legislation or appropriation by 
Congress, whether before or after the intro- 
duction of any bill or resolution proposing 
such legislation or appropriation; but this 
shall not prevent officers or employees of the 
United States or of its departments or 
agencies from communicating to Members 
of Congress on the request of any Member 
or to Congress, through the proper official 
channels, requests for legislation or appro- 
priations which they deem necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to violate 
this section, shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both; and after notice and hearing by the 
superior officer vested with the power of re- 
moving him, shall be removed from office or 
employment. 


Mr. President, that means that depart- 
ment heads and other official members of 
the executive department may quite 
properly make any request of the Con- 
gress for legislation that they wish, and 
that, of course, committees—as we 
always do- may call for opinions or re- 
ports on proposed legislation. But it 
was also clearly intended to raise a bar 
to having employees or members of the 
executive branch come to the Hill and 
travel the offices or call Members from 
the floor to lobby for various measures 
in which the executive departments, or 
in which they, may be interested. 

I am not sure that is a necessary 
statute. I am not sure that we in the 
legislative branch should put ourselves 
in an ivory tower and say that people and 
employees downtown, or from our States, 
should not be perfectly free to come and 
talk to a Senator. I do not think there 
are any Senators who are so weak-kneed 
as to be swayed, although they may be 
somewhat pestered and annoyed. 

As a member of the committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is also a member, 
the Commerce Committee, I remember 
we had a rather controversial bill on the 
floor last year, the truth-in-packaging 
bill. I remember that a very charming 
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and nice lady, head of the agency han- 
dling this matter, was posted in the re- 
ception room to talk to Senators about 
various amendments. 

I am sure she did it with the best of 
intentions, Others do this too, and I 
think she did it with.the welfare of the 
country at heart. I am sure she was not 
aware of this statute. However, if we 
are going to keep this statute on the 
books, it should be observed. If it is not 
to be observed, I think, in the interest of 
reorganization, it should be repealed and 
stricken from the books. 

I raise the question. I am not trying 
to challenge or annoy my friend from 
Oklahoma, who has done a magnificent 
job, and for whose bill I am going to 
vote. But I wonder if this question was 
considered. 

When we are attacking the whole prop- 
osition of regulating lobbying activities, 
I wonder if we should not take a careful 
“look-see” again at the question of the 
lobbying activities of members of the 
executive departments and agencies, and 
decide whether or not we want this stat- 
ute to be continued and to be enforced. 
We should decide whether we want to re- 
lax it to make it more practical, or 
whether we want to repeal it. I do not 
think we are handling the situation until 
we handle that problem. That is one 
thing which, perhaps among many oth- 
ers, should be given careful attention by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] has two or three ques- 
tions to raise which I think may amplify 
the record. To further clarify the intent 
of Congress, I ask that he may have the 
opportunity to ask the questions and to 
have them answered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for yielding to me. 

Title IIT of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 is essentially a 
criminal statute. How many convictions 
have there been under this statute? 
Mr. MONRONEY. There have been 
three convictions. Several years ago, 
following the Harriss case, the Justice 
Department stopped making any efforts 
at enforcement because of the feeling 
that the Harriss case had left the door 
wide open because of the word “prin- 
cipally.” It was felt it would be impos- 
sible to enforce the act, and that only 
those who were principally engaged in 
lobbying activities were required to 
register. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. With re- 
spect to those large gaps that were 
brought to light in the Harriss decision, 
the Court held that the act only applied 
to groups or persons who solicit, collect, 
or receive contributions. 

What does the act, as we are consider- 
ing it today, do to clarify that matter? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We make no 
changes with respect to those who spent 
their own funds. This is an effort to 
require the registration, and thus the 
disclosure, of funds paid to professional 
lobbyists for their efforts in behalf of 
or against legislation, or general repre- 
sentation of special interests on matters 
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that may or may not be then pending 
before Congress. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So those 
groups or individuals who spend their 
own money, who do not solicit or collect 
money, will not be covered under the 
legislation being considered. today; is 
that correct? 

Mr. .MONRONEY. That is correct. 


We want to know what amounts are be- 


ing paid, to whom payment is being 
made, and for what purposes the money 
Is being used. That is the only pur- 
pose of the Lobby Registration Act. 

We do not say they cannot raise such 
funds. We do not say that they cannot 
maintain offices here, to publicize and to 
use all honest means to advocate the 
passage of defeat of legislation, or for 
the cultivation of support for legislation, 
if their activities are reported. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Court held that the act applied only to 
persons who solicited, collected, or re- 
ceived contributions for the main or 
principal purpose of influencing the pas- 
sage or defeat of legislation, and that 
only such persons would be required to 
register. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
does the legislation before us require in 
that regard? I refer to the “principal 
purpose” test. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is one of the 
most important parts of the amendment: 
to make it possible to secure information 
from more than a minimum of those who 
are engaged in lobbying; because the 
1946 act has the qualification of “prin- 
cipal purpose.” The McClellan commit- 
tee, after long and careful study of the 
“principal purpose” test, commented— 
their comment is so clear in this regard 
that I think it should be reiterated—as 
follows: 

The “principal purpose” interpretation is 
almost universally regarded by students of 
the subject as erroneous and in conflict with 
the intent of the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee. The provision, however, has been 
seized upon by groups which most people 
would consider as being extremely influential 
in the area of legislative activity, as an ex- 
cuse for exemption from the act. Some of 
them haye, on advice of counsel, refused to 
register and others, protesting that they are 
not engaged in lobbying and are not properly 
under the act, have registered more or less 
under protest. Scholars have generally 
urged that “substantial” or “significant” be 
substituted for “principal purpose” as a test 
of applicability, with administrative rulings 
provided to determine whether the statute is 
intended to encompass particular situations. 


For that reason, we have changed the 
provision from “principal” to “substan- 
tial” purpose. We feel that that is a 
term well understood and widely used in 
Federal statutes, and that with its use, 
the Court’s interpretation would require 
those who are not now required to regis- 
ter—because more than 50 percent of 
their activities do not involve lobbying 
activities—who engage in a considerable 
amount of lobbying activity as a part of 
their objective, to register. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Court held, under the Harriss decision, 
that only those groups or persons who 
attempted to influence the passage or 
defeat of legislation through direct com- 
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munication with Members of Congress 
would be covered. 

Does the legislation before us today 
clearly define the area of communica- 
tion? Does it, for example, include 
mere informational contacts with Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Court's deci- 
sion in this regard involved a distinction 
between directly and indirectly seeking 
to lobby. There is a very hazy and very 
tenuous area—we call it grassroots lob- 
bying—where a man might be paid a cer- 
tain fee for making a speech to a club, or 
to advocate the passage of legislation be- 
fore a Farm Bureau meeting, or some- 
thing of that nature. That is secondary 
lobbying, and the Court held that that 
was not properly covered by the act, and 
limited the application of the act to 


“directly.” 


That means, then, that we will not be 
engaging in trying to regulate a vast area 
of chamber of commerce activity, pro- 
motion of public dams, or many other 
things that would be very difficult—in 
fact impossible—to control with lobby 
registration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What, if 
anything, does S. 355 say in further clari- 
fication of this point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Because we do not 
elaborate further on it, the Supreme 
Court decision in the Harriss case stands 
as the law; and it is limited, of course, to 
direct lobbying. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. One of 
the principal objections to the 1946 act, 
as it related to lobbying, was with regard 
to the administration of the act. While 
the Department of Justice would prose- 
cute, it was given no mandate to investi- 
gate. 

Under the act we are considering to- 
day, what agency will be given the man- 
date to investigate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is a very im- 
portant part of the act. The administra- 
tion actually is what we are talking 
about, because the task was put on the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House, neither of whom had facilities 
or the staff, or were given any power, in 
the first act, to prescribe the format for 
registration, or the type of information 
that would be required or sought in the 
registration of lobby expenses. The lack 
of facilities at the Capitol made it dif- 
ficult for the press or for individuals 
coming in to look up these filings, and 
made impossible wide dissemination of 
this information, which is so valuable if 
you are going to make a Lobby Regis- 
tration Act effective and shed the light 
of day as to what goes on in lobbying ac- 
tivities by requiring complete disclosure. 

Therefore, we would transfer this func- 
tion to the Comptroller General, who acts 
as an agent of Congress, replacing the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, in receiving these reports, 
We give him power to prescribe the for- 
mat of the registration, that is, what in- 
formation will be sought which he deems 
to be important; and to recommend, if 
he finds evidence of evasion, to the De- 
partment of Justice that they investi- 
gate a particular case. Where it is sus- 
pected that reports are inaccurate or dis- 
honest, or fail to reveal the extent and 
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nature of the lobbying activity, he can 
call on the Department of Justice, and 
they will investigate and determine 
whether charges under the act shall be 
brought against the people in question. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator says “where it is suspected.” By 
whom? 

Mr. MONRONEY. By the Comptroller 
General, who would have the right to 
submit to the Department of Justice, 
whatever evidence he might have of eva- 
sion which the Department would take 
up de novo and determine whether it is 
worthy of investigation and prosecution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Then 
the Comptroller General would be em- 
powered to investigate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would be em- 
powered to investigate what he believes 
to be evidence of the evasion of the pur- 
poses of the act. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Department of Justice would still prose- 
cute? e 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would have all 
the responsibility from then on. It is 
not an indictment. It is not a charge. 
It is not the filing of legal information 
as such on which prosecution would be 
based. It would have to be found by 
the Department of Justice to be worthy 
of that action. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Under 
the present law, each registrant is the 
judge of the amount he will file. What 
would the pending provision provide? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would also be 
the judge of whether he were to file at 
all, as the case may be. As I have tried 
to point out, since the first local court 
cases were had in this matter—and it 
was apparently a Supreme Court deci- 
sion, to which court the case finally 
worked its way through the lower 
courts—the number of registrants has 
decreased by more than half. 

Significantly, the amount of money 
being spent and reported before those 
cases was over $10 million. That amount 
has decreased to the extent that approxi- 
mately $4 million is being reported as 
having been spent. Does anybody think 
there is less expensive lobbying going on 
at the present time than there was in 
1950? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. How 
would this be corrected under the pro- 
visions of S. 355? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In S. 355, because 
of our substitution of “substantially en- 
gaged,” these men will not then be able 
to use as an excuse the fact that they 
are not principally engaged in lobbying 
activities, which generally means that 
it is not a majority of its activity. 

The major step would be regularizing 
registrations by making the registrant 
either file the amount of his contribu- 
tion or expenses applicable for lobbying 
purposes or, if that cannot be ascertained 
with reasonable certainty, he can file 
total receipts for expenditures with an 
estimate as to the amount allocable to 
lobbying activities. 

This will enable him, where he can- 
not separate them, to say that he did 
receive x dollars and to estimate that, 
for example, 30 percent of this was spent 
in behalf of lobbying activities. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I suggest that if the 
Senator from Oklahoma would like to, 
he may use 5 or 10 minutes for a closing 
statement and I would then follow him. 
I have no request for time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a great 
many lawyers receive retainers from 
clients, and their clients come in oc- 
casionally and ask them to write or 
contact a Senator or Representative 
either in favor of or against a proposed 
piece of legislation. The lawyer com- 
plies with that request, and, of course, 
he is attempting to influence legislation. 
Does the lawyer have to register as a 
lobbyist and file a report? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it would 
depend on whether he was writing to 
500 Representatives and Senators and 
was engaged in substantial activities in 
behalf of legislation: That is the test— 
“substantial.” 

I believe that “substantial” is a rather 
clearly understood term in the courts. 

If an attorney were merely advising 
his client or writing a letter to a single 
Member of Congress, he would not be 
under this provision. If his action in- 
volved a group of clients, on many 
matters, he would not be under the pro- 
vision. However, it would seem to me 
that if he did engage in widespread 
activities, he should then register. 

The proyision would not prevent him 
from writing a letter. Incidentally, 
whatever legal work an attorney does in 
drafting bills or in helping to prepare 
a statement for his client’s appearance 
before a committee certainly is not, by 
specific exemption, lobbying activities. 

Mr. ERVIN. The thing that worries 
me about it concerns how one is to know 
what is going to be construed as being 
substantial, While that is a very sub- 
stantial word, it is very insubstantial in 
its precise meaning. 

I came up here once as a practicing 
lawyer one day to lobby for.one bill. My 
sole objective was to contact the North 
Carolina delegation in the House. 

I was uncertain about the meaning 
of the lobbying law and did not want to 
get into Alcatraz or any like institutions. 
So, I registered as a lobbyist and filed 
a report concerning everything I re- 
ceived in connection with the matter. 
I was here 1 day only. 

It took about 5 years to stop the 
Justice Department from demanding 
every 3 months that I file additional re- 
ports as a lobbyist despite the fact that 
I lobbied for 1 day only concerning only 
one bill and make immediate and com- 
plete reports concerning my lobbying 
activity. 

I hope that it will not be as difficult 
to interpret the provisions in the pending 
bill as it was to interpret the 1946 act. 

I will go along with the Senator from 
Oklahoma on most provisions of the 
pending bill, but I do have a feeling with 
regard to this particular provision that it 
is somewhat.out of line with the main 
objectives of the bill. 

The objectives of the bill are to regu- 
late the internal affairs of Congress. I 
think the Senator deserves great credit 
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for what he has done in this respect. 
However, with relation to this provision, 
the Senate would, in effect, be regulating, 
not the internal affairs of Congress, but 
the relationship between Congress and 
the general public. That is a very pre- 
cious kind of relationship. Certainly if 
one appeals to Congress, even through a 
lobbyist, he is exercising his right for a 
redress of a grievance under the first 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Senator 
is correct on that. However, after all, 
the public and Congress are entitled to 
know that the urging of our vote for this 
or that legislation is the result of money 
paid to a professional lobbyist to solicit 
those votes. 

We must have a way to discriminate 
between those who work professionally 
to have legislation passed and those who 
represent the forces of an orderly de- 
mocracy in the belief that it is in a good 
cause. We do not prohibit this practice. 

There is no test of faith or anything 
else with relation to the registration of 
lobbyists. 

Everyone, come one and come all, who 
is lobbying must register. All he has to 
do is to reveal the money that he is re- 
ceiving or spending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am sorry that I tres- 
passed on the time of the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
I be granted 1 additional minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly, as the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
has said, quoting Justice Jackson: 

After all, it is Congress who should know 
from experience both the good and the right 
of petition and the evils of professional 
lobbying. 


It is our job to identify the money that 
is spent to pass bills. It is our job to 
turn the daylight on the money that is 
being spent. This would be good legis- 
lative procedure. 

We are asking that the filing be made 
public as to the amount that is spent and 
by whom it is spent to influence special 
legislation: 

Title V deserves better consideration 
by the Senate than to have it removed 
from the bill, which it would be on the 
tenuous hope that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which may not even be the 
committee which would have jurisdiction 
over lobbying activities—work in the in- 
terest of corrective legislation. 

The pending bill correctsit. It corrects 
the faults that have arisen from past 
practice. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield, by all means; 
and I should like to comment, after the 
Senator has asked his question, on one 
of the earlier questions asked by the 
Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. My question is: If we 
deleted this provision from the bill, the 
1946 act would remain law, would it not? 

Mr. HRUSKA. By all means. 
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Mr, ERVIN. Then any Senator in- 
terested could introduce a bill like this 
to amend the 1946 act, and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary could conduct full 
hearings on it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That part of the 1946 
act which has not been nullified by the 
Supreme Court in the Harriss case, 
would still remain the law of the land. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
asked earlier whether a lawyer who came 
here and contacted a Member of Con- 
gress would come within the terms of 
this act. There is no way of telling 
whether he would or would not, because 
the Comptroller General will issue rules 
and regulations. A violation of those 
rules and regulations will be punishable 
by a criminal penalty although the 
Comptroller General is not subject to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. So 
the public will not participate in the 
making of those rules and regulations. 

I do not know the answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question, whether or not a specific 
act would be included, and I would not be 
able to answer it. 

The 1946 act provides that any direct 
or indirect influencing of legislation 
comes within its terms. Then the Su- 
preme Court struck out bodily every in- 
direct means of influencing legislation— 
all of it. 

The Court limited the proscribed con- 
duct to direct communication with Con- 
gress for the purpose of influencing 
legislation. I read from the dissent of 
Justice Douglas that the words “direct 
communication with Congress” are not 
in the act. The Court not only strikes 
out one whole group of activities to in- 
fluence indirectly, but also substitutes a 
new concept for the remaining group of 
activities, 

The point is that the amendments 
contained in title V do not go to the real 
deficiency in the law as it exists after 
the Harriss case. What is it that con- 
sists of direct or indirect influencing of 
legislation? We can say “principally”; 
we can say “substantially”; we can leave 
this with the Comptroller General. It 
still does not answer that question and 
thus provide what is necessary for the 
Department of Justice to do its job. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we 
should await the time when we can con- 
sider in the Senate a bill that will be 
processed in the regular way. This bill 
was not. 

For the information of Senators who 
are for the first time hearing arguments 
on this matter, not.a single word of testi- 
mony was given on title V after its for- 
mulation. We do not know how the At- 
torney General feels about it, We do 
not know how the Comptroller General 
feels about it. We do not know how the 
public feels about it. 

It is said that it is up to Congress to 
act. Mr. President, it is not Congress 
that speaks when a select committee of 
12 Members of Congress proposes some- 
thing to Congress in this form, and it 
is then said: “You have to do something 
about it.” It is not legislating—partic- 
ularly when we abdicate that part of our 
legislative duties—such a vast part—to 
the Comptroller General—to say, “You 
make the rules and regulations,” and if 
they are violated, a criminal penalty is 
involved. 
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One of the best principles of legislat- 
ing—particularly where we deal with 
criminal statutes and those heavily per- 
meated with constitutional considera- 
tions—is that Congress will specify the 
actions the violations of which will be 
punishable by criminal penalties. 

So I repeat that we should await the 
time when we can properly process this 
matter. Certainly we should await the 
President’s message on this subject. It 
is in process of preparation and will reach 
us shortly. We may not wish to adopt 
the Presidential proposal, but we should 
use it as a base for passing legislation 
that will be worthwhile and will mean 
something. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I trust 
that the amendment of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nebraska will be 
adopted. As he has pointed out, the 
Attorney General is going to enforce this 
statute with a penalty of up to $5,000 and 
a year in jail, or both. Yet, the Attor- 
ney General has not been consulted, 
which is certainly strange. 

There was one witness—only one—and 
he was the publisher. or editor of Con- 
gressional Quarterly. I do not know 
whether he is an attorney. So, there is 
little testimony—not much—on this 
subject. 

If we are going to do a job, let us do 
it right. Let us take this provision out 
of the bill. The old statute is still in 
effect. Nobody has to be worried about 
that. This matter can be approached 
in a number of ways. 

No. 1, what about the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act? We have talked about 
modifying it. All right, let us do some- 
thing about it. Then legislative lobbying 
that takes place here. What about 
lobbying in the executive branch, which 
dispenses hundreds of billions of dollars? 
That is where the money is whacked up 
down at the other end of the Avenue. 
If you want to get yourself a fistful of 
money, do not come to Congress. We do 
not have it. Go to one of the agencies or 
one of the bureaus. 

Twenty-four secondary education in- 
stitutions—meaning colleges and univer- 
sities—keep a full-time man in Washing- 
ton to make sure that they get in on 
the gravy train for grants-in-aid. What 
about that lobbying? It is not touched 
in the bill at all. 

We have a statute against lobbying by 
governmental bureaus. I have never 
seen it enforced. I have never seen it 
invoked, 

Let us make a package of the bill by 
including foreign agents registration, 
lobbying by Government agents or bu- 
reaus, legislative lobbying here, lobbying 
in the executive branch. Let us do the 
thing right. 

Also, we can have experts come in to 
testify. Then, of course, we would want 
the Attorney General, because if he is go- 
ing to enforce the act, he ought to know 
what we are asking him to enforce and 
what the intention of Congress really is. 

So do not be dismayed that we will be 
without a lobby title, because the one 
that we tinkered up 21 years ago is still 
going to be the law of the land. As a 
matter of fact, I had a hand in putting 
that together. I was not very proud of 
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it. But I can tell you that we had diffi- 
culty in the selection of words to convey 
the intent that we had in mind.. To in- 
dicate how signally we failed—or suc- 
ceeded—out of 20 cases, there has been 
one conviction in 21 years, and that was 
on a plea of guilty, nothing more. That 
is not a very good record. Let us not 
duplicate that record. 

Simply because we put in the word 
“substantial” or “principal,” I am not 
sure that they are words that will sat- 
isfy the courts in achieving proper en- 
forcement of this act. 

So the amendment that is before the 
Senate is not going to kill existing anti- 
lobby law. It will give us a chance to 
take a good look. Then we will have the 
President’s message, and we will also 
have the benefit of the views of the At- 
torney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If it is agreeable with 
the Senator from Oklahoma, I am will- 
ing to yield him up to 10 minutes. I shall 
not take more than 5 or 6 minutes to 
summarize, after he is through, and then 
we will be ready to vote. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have a good 
deal of time on our side. Will the Sena- 
tor go ahead and summarize? Then I 
should like about 2 minutes to sum- 
marize. 

Mr. HRUSKA. 
quests for time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to use some of his time? Then I 
will use 2 minutes to summarize. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I shall not use more 
than 5 minutes. I shall be happy to yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, if he wishes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
maining on the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wish to reserve 
enough time for my final summarizing 
statement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which would be in the 
nature of a perfecting amendment. 
Would this be the appropriate time to 


I have no more re- 


I have time, re- 


I yield myself 2 
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offer it, or should I wait until the time 
has expired on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
perfecting amendment cannot be offered 
until the senior Senator from Nebraska 
has used all of his time on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I re- 
linquish the remainder of my time on my 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan may now offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk in the nature 
of a perfecting amendment, and I ask 
that it be stated. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a perfecting 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 118, strike out line 9 and all that 
follows down to and including line 18, page 
124, and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 501. It is hereby declared to be the 
sense of the Congress— 

“(a) that the existing Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act is for the most part inade- 
quate and ineffective; 

“(b) that proposed amendments to that 
Act should be carefully considered by appro- 
priate committees of the Congress after hear- 
ings which afford the Attorney General of 
the United States and other interested parties 
an opportunity to present their views and rec- 
ommendations; 

„(e) that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is designated as the appropriate committee 
in each House to initiate a review and study 
of such Act with a view toward recommend- 
ing amendments at the earliest practicable 
date which will make the Act more adequate 
and effective in its operation.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is this 
proposed amendment a substitute to the 
pending amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is for 
the purpose of perfecting language in 
the bill before the Senate votes as to 
whether to strike the entire lobbying 
section. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
parliamentary inquiry is: May the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska accept this amend- 
ment and make it a part of his amend- 
ment, as modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that it would require some 
modification in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hnuska] in order to accomplish the end 
of the Senator from Nebraska. It would 
require unanimous consent. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent to make the modifications 
or accept the amendment? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. Therefore, it would require 
unanimous consent to modify the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a fur- 


ther parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. HRUSKA. If unanimous consent 
were given to withdraw the yeas and 
nays, would the procedure be facilitated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that 
were done, the Senator from Nebraska 
could make the modification accordingly. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays be rescinded for the 
purposes indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
before the Senate provides in section 
(o): 

That the Committee on the Judiciary is 
designated as the appropriate committee in 
each House to initiate a review and study 
of such Act with a view toward recommend- 
ing amendments at the earliest practicable 
date which will make the Act more ade- 
quate and effective in its operation. 


It seems to me that there may be more 
precedent on the side of other commit- 
tees having jurisdiction of such matters 
as lobbying legislation. More recently 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has had that jurisdiction. 

My parliamentary inquiry is: Can 
Congress, by incorporating this direction 
to refer the bill in the legislation, con- 
trol its referral? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if I may 
be heard on the point of order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order under Senate precedents 
is not in order until the proponent has 
used his time under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will reserve my 
parliamentary inquiry to the point of 
order later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, by way 
of explanation, I should like to point out 
that my amendment would strike out 
everything in title V except reference to 
the title itself and would insert new lan- 
guage. 

I also invite attention to the fact that 
the copy of the amendment at the desk, 
as read by the clerk, has been changed 
only slightly from the copy on the desk 
of each Senator, In subparagraph (a), 
following the language “that the exist- 
ing Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
is,” the words “for the most part” have 
been inserted. 

This addition recognizes that there is 
some effectiveness in the existing law. 

Furthermore, in subparagraph (c), as 
it now lies at the desk, the words “at the 
earliest practicable date“ have been in- 
serted in the next to the last line fol- 
lowing the words “recommending 
amendments,” indicating the intent and 
the direction of this body that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary should act ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
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because I have mixed feelings concern- 
ing the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] to strike out title V. He makes 
a persuasive case, in many respects. 
As a lawyer, I share his concern about 
several points which he has raised about 
title V of the pending bill. Surely, itis a 
fundamental principle of constitutional 
law that the legislative branch of the 
Government should not delegate legisla- 
tive authority. Yet, the legislation pro- 
posed in title V would, in fact, delegate 
to the Comptroller General the authority 
to promulgate regulations which in ef- 
fect, would have the standing of a crim- 
inal statute because a violation of the 
regulations would constitute a crime. 

Furthermore, I am disturbed by the 
fact that the Comptroller General, un- 
der the proposed legislation, would not 
be subject to the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act; there would be no notice of 
hearings or hearings at which interested 
members of the public, the Attorney 
General, or others would have an oppor- 
tunity to appear and testify or submit 
their recommendations concerning regu- 
lations to be promulgated by the Comp- 
troller General. 

This, indeed, is a strange and unique 
way to legislate criminal law—for Con- 
gress to duck its responsibility to revise 
the lobbying act by delegating respon- 
sibility to the Comptroller General, and 
then exempting him from the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

Aside from the principle that legisla- 
tive power should not be delegated, we 
should also take notice of the funda- 
mental constitutional principle that the 
people are entitled to notice as to what 
will be a crime. It is very difficult, look- 
ing at the language as proposed in the 
pending bill, for anyone to determine 
what will be a crime. 

“Substantial” is a word that means 
different things to different people. The 
Comptroller General, presumably, would 
define what the word “substantial” 
means in this particular legislation, but 
he would be able to do so without any 
hearings. 

Although we can do so, of course, I 
think it would be unwise for the Senate 
to adopt title V when we have been 
served with notice by the administra- 
tion that it has recommendations to 
make in this particular area. The ad- 
ministration has served notice that it 
wants to submit proposed legislation to 
revise this particular act. It seems that 
the least we could do would be to wait 
and consider those recommendations, 
and to consider the views and recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General, 
who has had some experience with the 
existing act which is more or less un- 
enforceable. The Attorney General 
should have some expertise and advice 
which would be of interest and value 
in making sure that a revision of the 
act could be enforced in the future. 

I am persuaded by these particular 
arguments and legal considerations. On 
the other hand, I am not very happy 
about the scope of the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. It would 
merely strike out title V and might leave 
the impression that no action should be 
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taken. I believe something should be 
done about the present act. 

I am concerned about the fact that 
the present act is ineffective and inade- 
quate. I believe that the appropriate 
committees of Congress should proceed 
to review and study the act in an orderly 
way, calling in appropriate witnesses, 
especially the Attorney General. I un- 
derstand that one of the reasons why 
action has not been taken earlier is that 
there is some confusion or disagreement 
as to which of the several committees in 
each House has jurisdiction. 

Thus, in my sense-of-Congress pro- 
posal, I would make it clear that the 
Committee on the Judiciary in each 
House would be the appropriate com- 
mittee to initiate and proceed with a 
thorough review of the act. 

Since this is a criminal statute, it seems 
to make sense that amendments should 
be considered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. If my amendment were 
adopted, we would make it clear that 
Congress recognizes the ineffectiveness 
of the present act, and that we are not 
satisfied with inaction. We would be 
laying out ground rules and providing 
direction for the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in each House to proceed to ini- 
tiate a study of this particular act with 
a view toward improving it and making 
it more effective and adequate. 

Mr. President, with that presentation, 
I would hope that the Senator from Ne- 
braska might accept my amendment to 
his proposal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to do so: 
In order to make it technically possible 
to do so, I change my amendment No. 
120, in line 7, by striking out the figure 
“8” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure “9”; and in line 8, after the words 
including line 18, page 124” by striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma, and adding the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 501. It is hereby declared to be the 
sense of the Congress— 


(a) that the existing Federal Regulation’ 


of Lobbying Act is for the most part inade- 
quate and ineffective; 

(b) that proposed amendments to that Act 
should be carefully considered by appropriate 
committees of the Congress after hearings 
which afford the Attorney General of the 
United States and other interested parties 
an opportunity to present their views and 
recommendations; 

(c) that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is designated as the appropriate committee 
in each House to initiate a review and study 
of such Act with a view toward recommend- 
ing amendments at the earliest practicable 
date which will make the Act more adequate 
and effective in its operation. 


With that change, I accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan if it is not true that the legis- 
lative history made on title V so far, 
taken as a whole, is accurately. reflected 
in the language of his perfecting amend- 
ment. His effort here is to make, in ex- 
press language, a declaration by Con- 
gress that the legislative history demon- 
strates we are not attempting to kill any 
effort to amend the present Lobbying 
Act of 1946. We simply ask that this 
subject be set aside until we are able to 
process whatever recommendations are 
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made by the President to Congress, 
recommendations which, we have been 
assured by the Attorney General, will be 
made at an early date. 

Am I correct in making that state- 
ment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would agree that the 
legislative history made has indicated 
that very well. I do believe the ex- 
press inclusion of the language such 
as I have proposed in the pending bill 
would reinforce and strengthen that ex- 
pression and make it very clear that the 
Senate wants something done, is expect- 
ing something to be done and is, indeed, 
designating the committee which is to 
undertake the job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator modified his amendment by ac- 
cepting the perfecting amendment? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have accepted the 
perfecting amendment as a modification, 
by making the change I have referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If. the 
Senator from Nebraska has accepted the 
amendment, no further debate is in order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield myself time on 
the bill. 

With the 5 minutes of summary on 
each side, I am ready to cease my efforts 
at persuasion. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, as modified: Í 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. This amend- 
ment is virtually the same amendment, 
in purpose, as the one we had before. It 
is just a little less brutal. It is put in 
fancy, public-relations language to say 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
existing law is inadequate and that it 
should be carefully considered by the 
appropriate committees. 

Under this or any other language at 
all, it, kills one of the broadest public 
portions of the bill. This amendment 
may well be the best tribute to the art of 
lobbying I have seen. They want to 
leave it as itis. They say the old statute 
is enough; we just will not change any- 
thing. 

Does anyone doubt that the old statute 
is ineffective, because of the Harriss de- 
cision? We are trying to correct the in- 
effectiveness, as a result of the orienta- 
tion given by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as to what is the matter 
with the act. 

We do not prohibit lobbying; we ac- 
cept it and ask that lobbyists disclose 
funds being spent to influence legisla- 
tion. Now some persons say we have the 
old statute; leave it for next year, or the 
year after that. Meanwhile, we shuffle 
papers here. 

Do we or do we not want a bill to 
identify what is going on in lobbying ac- 
tivities? Do we want to wait for the 
President to suggest recommendations 
affecting something that is internal to 
the Congress of the United States? 

It is our job to prescribe rules affect- 
ing this body and to preseribe rules af- 
fecting lobbying in this body. 

We have argued that we should enact 
a law that is effective now, and not wait 
for 1 or 2 or 3 years. Any amount of 
applepolishing by fancy language de- 
claring it to be the sense of Congress is 
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not going to help a bit toward enacting 
effective and early legislation that is 
badly needed because of the Supreme 
Court decisions of several years ago. 
Certainly, it seems to me the Comptroller 
General, an arm and agent of the Con- 
gress, is the best person to administer the 
act and to report to the Department of 
Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield myself 3 
additional minutes. 

The Comptroller General is the best 
person to administer the act and to re- 
port to the Justice Department, not to 
prosecute, but to urge and to prescribe 
normal ways of obtaining information 
SO we will know who is putting up money 
for what purpose, 

It seems to me a poor suggestion to 
direct this matter to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I repeat, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has a long, unbroken record of 
failure to report any legislation on lob- 
bying activities. We have been able to 
go back only to the 60th Congress to 
obtain this information with respect to 
bills introduced in Congress for lobbying 
legislation. Bills on lobbying were intro- 
duced in the 60th, 62d, 64th, 67th, 68th, 
70th, Tist, 72d, 73d, 74th, and 76th Con- 
gresses, and none of those bills were 
reported. I am not going beyond the 
record of the 76th Congress, because at 
that time bills were referred to the com- 
mittee of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me this 
modified amendment is worse than the 
original amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, in that at least the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska left existing law just as it is, 
without any stigma of a declaration by 
Congress that the present law was no 
good. I would hate to be an Assistant 
Attorney General or assistant to the 
Solicitor trying to use the existing law 
to accomplish some good with a declara- 
tion such as that contained in subsection 
(a) of the perfecting amendment, that 
Congress had declared that the existing 
law is inadequate and ineffective. 

It seems to me the original amend- 
ment is much to be preferred to this 
feature in this ‘proposed amendment, 
which I think would leave Congress in 
avery doubtful position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield myself 1 
additional minute. 

If we are going to kill the regulation 
of lobbyists, let us not wrap it up in a 
pretty package and do nothing;, but, if 
we are going to do something about dis- 
closure, let us do something about it. 
I think it is time to fish or cut bait. It 
is time to decide whether Congress is 
going to do something about disclosing 
amounts of money being spent by lobby- 
ists to influence legislation. If we are 
going to do it, the time to do it is in 
this bill which is to reorganize Congress. 
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We can put in the bill a provision hav- 
ing a very simple purpose. If we are to 
enact a law which will improve the law 
in that regard, let us do it in this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
think it leaves the law in worse condi- 
tion to have a blast by Congress, as con- 
tained in paragraph (a) of the pending 
amendment, that it thinks the present 
law is no good, ineffective, and inade- 
quate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. I 
say let us pass it, rather than refer it to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, I comment 
briefly on the inquiry about the unde- 
sirability of subparagraph (a) in the 
amendment. 

Is it an indictment of the work of 
Congress that we call this bill ineffective 
and inadequate? Heavens, no. All you 
have to do is read the decision in the 
case of United States against Harriss. 
The Supreme Court committed mayhem 
upon the act of 1946. It emasculated the 
act, taking out altogether indirect efforts 
to influence legislation, and taking out 
many of the acts of direct influence on 
legislation. 

So we are not indicting ourselves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Harriss decision 
leaves some of the direct acts of lobbying 
within the purview of existing law, and 
subject to judicial review. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Indeed it does, but the 
1946 act, which is the law now, will still 
be part of the statutes even after the 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN] and me is approved. 
It will stay on the books; it will not be 
hurt one whit. 

Mr. President, it has been said that 
there have been months of hearings and 
bills introduced in previous Congresses. 
Even if no action was taken, does that 
warrant our passing a measure of this 
kind, which has had not a single word of 
testimony and no opportunity for hear- 
ings of any kind? There has not been 
any Attorney General’s opinion upon the 
practicability of the act, and whether or 
not it will correct the 1946 act, as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court. There has 
been not one word from the Comptroller 
General, the bar associations, or any 
member of the public. Where, while it is 
said that the amendments contained in 
title V are intended to correct the present 
law, which has been proved to be ineffec- 
tive in three respects, there is not one 
word which applies to the basic problem 
with the act as it now stands. Title V 
does not define what it is that constitutes 
pra or indirectly influencing legisla- 

on. 

Are we warranted in approving title V 
as reported, when a basic principle of 
legislation has been violated in the work 
of the special committee itself? I refer 
to the delegation to the Comptroller 
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General of the right to make rules and 
regulations the violation of which will be 
punishable by a criminal statute. 

Mr. President, that is not the way to 
legislate. 

Furthermore, highly prized constitu- 
tional rights—free speech, a free press, 
and the right to petition—are affected by 
title V. Yet no consideration has been 
given, and no testimony heard at any 
time on this vital area. I do not think 
this Congress would be discharging its 
duty if it engages in summary action on 
this very important issue. 

I repeat, this will not kill anything. 
It is not an action hostile to lobbying 
regulation legislation. It simply involves 
deferring action until the President’s 
recommendations—not the President’s 
command, Mr. President—are received, 
and until we have referred the bill to 
the proper committees, and have called 
witnesses. In this way the will of Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to work 
in proper fashion. I urge the Senate to 
agree to the amendment, as modified. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma is prepared to 
yield back the remainder of his. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the modi- 
fied amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE]. If he were 
present and voting, he would “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Muskre], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrRUENING], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. Pastore] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
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(Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 


The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 55 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 
Allott Fong Mundt 
Carlson Griffin Murphy 
Clark Pearson 
Cotton Hickenlooper Prouty 
Curtis Scott 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Morse 
Anderson Holland Nelson 
Bayh Hollings Pell 
Bible Jackson Percy 

Javits Proxmire 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Smith 
Cannon Lausche Spong 
Case Long, Mo. Stennis 
Church Mansfield Symington 
Dodd McCarthy Talmadg 
Ervin McGovern Tydings 
Fulbright McIntyre 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hayden Montoya 

NOT VOTING—1i7 

Baker Hansen Metcalf 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bennett Hatfield Muskie 
Brooke Inouye Pastore 
Cooper Magnuson Sparkman 
Gruening McGee 


So Mr. Hruska’s amendment, as modi- 


fied, was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment on behalf of myself and the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. I can explain the 
amendment in a very few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered, and the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», is as follows: 

On page 86, line 13, strike out “(a)”. 

Beginning with line 18 on page 86, strike 
out through line 2 on page 87. 

On page 92, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“CAPITOL GUIDE SERVICE 

“Sec. 424. (a) When used in this section, 
unless the context indicates otherwise— 

“(1) the term ‘Service’ means the Capitol 
Guide Service created by subsection (b); 
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“(2) the term ‘Board’ means the Board 
created by subsection (b); 

(3) the term ‘guide’ means any mem- 
ber of the Capitol Guide Service; and 

“(4) the term ‘building’ means the United 
States Capitol Building. 

“(b) There is hereby created an organi- 
zation, to be known as the Capitol Guide 
Service, which shall be under the supervi- 
sion of a board consisting of the Architect 
of the Capitol, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, and the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House of Representatives. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Service, 
under regulations promulgated by the Board, 
to furnish free guide services to any person 
desiring to view the interior of the building. 
The Service shall consist of a chief guide 
who shall receive gross compensation at the 
rate of $9,800 per annum, and not less than 
ten, nor more than twenty guides who shall 
each receive gross compensation at the rate 
of $7,200 per annum. Appointments to and 
removals from the Service shall be made 
by the Board. Appointees to the Service 
shall be chosen solely upon the basis of the 
special qualifications which fit them for the 
duties to be performed, 

“(d) The Board shall make and promul- 
gate the regulations necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Service. Such regulations shall 
cover the schedules and routings of tours 
through the building, the oral informative 
data to be supplied to the public, the per- 
sonal conduct of members of the Service 
when on duty, the uniforms and insignia 
for the Service, and such other phases of the 
work as in its Judgment may be necessary. 

(e) No guide shall make any charge for 
His official services, nor accept any gratuity 
nor shall he, in the course of official duty, 
speak in praise or cemsure of any person. 
Any violation of the provisions of this sub- 
section shall be punished by immediate dis- 
missal 


“(f) The headquarters of the Service shall 
be maintained in the rotunda of the build- 
ing, and a guide shall be on duty there at 
all times during the hours the building is 
open to the public. 

“(g) The necessary expenses incident to 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
Service, including uniforms and insignia for 
each guide, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on 
youchers approved by the Board. 

“(h) The Board may detail any guide to 
supplement the Capitol Police when special 
occasions in the building or on the Capitol 
Grounds require additional police and the 
performance of the regular duties of the 
Service are temporarily suspended by such 
occasion.” 

On page 3, in the table of contents, after 
item 423 insert the following new item: 
“Sec. 424. Capitol Guide Service.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
free guide service for schoolchildren and 
other tourists who visit the U.S. Capitol. 

I have done a considerable amount of 
checking on this matter, and it seems 
that we are about the only country in the 
Western World that charges its constitu- 
ents, and particularly the schoolchil- 
dren, for the privilege of visiting the 
Capitol of the country. 

Thousands of children come here from 
the various States every year. These 
schoolchildren in order to secure guide 
service have to pay 15 cents apiece to 
tour the Nation’s Capitol. Other tourists 
have to pay 25 cents. 


Mr. 
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These people can visit the White 
House, the museums, the FBI building, 
and any other Government building in 
Washington free of charge; however, if 
they want to visit the Capitol and see 
Congress in session they must pay for 
that visit. 

I think the very least that we can do 
is to provide guide service so that school- 
children and other tourists can get a free 
tour of the Capitol. 

The pending bill provides that the 
service shall consist of a chief guide who 
shall receive gross compensation at the 
rate of $9,800 per year, and not less than 
10 nor more than 20 guides who shall re- 
ceive gross compensation at the rate of 
$7,200. 

These compensation rates have been 
set in line with approximately a half 
dozen bills that have been introduced in 
Congress on matters dealing with the 
same subject. The other bills carried a 
lower salary rate when they were intro- 
duced 2 years ago; however, the increase 
is to adjust them to the last Salary Act. 

The amendment would provide free 
guide service to those schoolchildren and 
other tourists who visit the Capitol. I 
think it is something that we should do. 
It is long overdue. 

Schoolchildren and other people 
should be encouraged to visit the Capitol, 
and we should welcome them to the full- 
est possible extent. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. We receive $30,000 a 
year. Is it not worth 15 cents to see us? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I doubt 
it. 

Mr. MORTON. I doubt it, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
one of the most convincing arguments 
that could be made for the amendment. 

Mr. MORTON. I will vote for it. 

Mr: MONRONEY,. Mr. President, I 
am in complete sympathy with the idea 
of not charging schoolchildren or other 
tourists to see the Nation’s Capitol. I 
have long advocated such action. 

This question consumed a great deal 
of time, I assure the Senator in the 
joint committee. We worked on the 
matter and found it quite difficult to get 
the House and Senate together. 

In the course of the discussion, we 
went over the need to have one joint 
committee that would have as one of 
its principal duties the joint operation 
of the Capitol and the facilities of the 
Capitol instead of having two separate 
principalities, one on one side and one 
on the other. 

So, we created in the bill, which we 
hope is near passage, a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Operations, It is our 
intent in the pending bill that matters 
such as this, which affect both Houses, 
the housekeeping of the Capitol, and 
many other things should be the con- 
cern of this joint committee. 

It is in the bill, and I am certain, be- 
cause of the keen interest on both sides, 
that the guide question will be heard by 
this committee. 

Many features must be thrashed out. 
For example, our present guides need to 
be converted, I believe, under this 
amendment, to Government service and 
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given the advantage of the retirement 
benefits and health benefits that go with 
Federal employment. Many things 
would be necessary. Iam certain that is 
a matter that the committee would take 
up when this bill is passed. 

For that reason, I urge the Senator 
not to insist on his amendment. I am 
certain that the joint committee, which 
we are creating for this purpose and for 
other questions that need joint consider- 
ation, would take care of these things 
once the committee is underway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I appre- 
ciate the position of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, but I do not believe that this 
matter needs further study. It is a sim- 
ple question. Do we or do we not wish 
to furnish free guide service for the 
schoolchildren and the tourists who visit 
the Capitol? 

This proposal has been before the Sen- 
ate at least for the last 6 or 8 years, 
because I have sponsored it in each Con- 
gress and have been able to get nowhere 
with it. It has always been postponed 
until “tomorrow.” Well, tomorrow has 
arrived, and I believe that we should 
vote for it. We are voting on a bill now, 
which I shall support, to reorganize both 
the House and the Senate. Certainly 
this is an appropriate vehicle. 

I should like to see the Senate adopt 
the amendment because it is ridiculous 
that the United States of America, which 
is supposed to be one of the richest and 
greatest nations, should charge school- 
children to visit the Nation’s Capitol to 
see Congress in session. 

I do not wish to create the impression 
that the present guide service is not 
doing an excellent job. They are doing 
an excellent job. This is no reflection 
at all on their service. The members of 
the guide service should be given prior- 
ity, naturally, in the new jobs that would 
be created. They would automatically 
become Government employees, subject 
to the control of Congress, and they 
would be entitled to all the benefits of a 
Government employee. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. In the Senator’s brief 
explanation of his amendment, I did not 
quite catch this aspect—it may have es- 
caped me: Does the Senator’s amend- 
ment provide by whom the chief guide 
and other guides would be appointed; 
who, if anybody, would have control over 
them, and how, if it should become nec- 
essary, they would be severed from their 
jobs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment would create an organiza- 
tion to be known as the Capitol Guide 
Service, which would be under the super- 
vision of a board consisting of the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives. 
That is the same board that now has 
control over the existing guide service. 
Of course, both the House and the Sen- 
ate elect their respective Sergeant at 
Arms. So we would have control over 
the operations. 

The amendment provides restrictions: 
that the guides could not engage in po- 
litical activities or propaganda in the 
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course of their guiding tours. I will say 
that guides, as they act now, are very 
discreet on that point, I compliment the 
guides on the job they are doing. This 
amendment is not in criticism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Delaware. The 
proposed amendment is not offered as 
criticism of the existing service. It is 
a question of whether or not we wish to 
face this problem and let the taxpayers 
pay for the guide service, or whether we 
wish to continue to levy this charge 
against the various tourists and schools 
that visit the Nation’s Capitol. I believe 
that it would be better to pay the fee 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
regret the necessity of opposing this 
amendment, because I have long spoken 
for the free guide service for our visitors 
at the Capitol. ’ 

I do not believe that it would be proper 
to create this system in the closing hours 
of the consideration of this bill, which 
has some 100 other items in it, and ignore 
many essential facts involved in setting 
up a new service. 

For example, I see no place in the 
amendment providing for coverage of 
these guides with respect to health in- 
surance programs or retirement credits 
for past services or how much they 
should pay to acquire these benefits. 
Certainly, we wish to protect these peo- 
ple, and we want to be sure that they 
are properly supervised. 

We have provided in the bill for a Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations, 
which would be given a number of duties 
affecting both Houses of Congress. But 
the proposed: amendment would put the 
guide service under the direction and 
supervision of a board consisting of the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives. 
I believe that it would be better to move 
forward with the joint committee which 
we are proposing, rather than to turn 
anything else over to the employed per- 
sonnel officials of the Senate. 

This matter will be taken up by the 
new committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
South Dakota, who I believe is the au- 
thor of the section in the bill providing 
for the joint committee. 

Mr. MUNDT, The Senator is correct. 

I say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I recall that there was general and 
I believe unanimous feeling in our joint 
committee that steps should be taken to 
remove the charges that schoolchildren 
must pay for guide service. The reason 
why we did not come up with some spe- 
cific recommendation in that area is that 
we established the Joint Committee on 
the Operation of Congress; and once 
you remove the fees paid for guide serv- 
ice, you cannot stop there. You must 
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proceed to determine, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire has indicated, how 
the guides are to be selected, how they 
are to be reimbursed, and what kind of 
status they should have with respect to 
the ancillary benefits that other Senate 
employees have with respect to insur- 
ance and tenure. 

It is complicated to write these mat- 
ters out in sufficient detail in this kind 
of measure. We have established the 
committee to do this. I do not believe 
that a single member of the committee, 
on either side of the aisle, wished to pro- 
ceed» with the matter as it is now, but 
they believed that the appropriate way 
to resolve the matter would be in such a 
manner that all Senators would have an 
opportunity to vote on the proposal 
when it came before them, to decide upon 
a method of eliminating the charge and 
providing for a guide service which 
would appropriately fit in with the em- 
ployment. and salary schedules prevail- 
ing generally on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The argument has been made that the 
proposed amendment should not be 
adopted because it would delegate to the 
Architect of the Capitol, the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate, and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives, 
the responsibility to select these guides. 
Who is selecting them today? The 
Architect of the Capitol, the Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate, and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives 
are selecting them today. If you are not 
satisfied with what they are doing to- 
day, say so. This amendment would not 
change the method of control of the 
guide service. 

As to the fact that these guides should, 
at the same time, be given civil service 
retirement benefits and the status of 
Government employees, there is nothing 
complicated about that. My amendment 
would give them civil service status, 
would make them Government em- 
ployees, and would make them eligible 
for the benefits of the retirement system 
as extended to all other Government em- 
ployees. These retirement benefits would 
not be extended to the guide service 
retroactively. Why should they be? 
Members of the guide service have not 
been paying into the retirement fund. 
The amendment would only put them 
under the retirement fund from the day 
that the bill becomes effective and they 
become Government employees: they 
would then automatically be entitled to 
all the benefits of other Government 
employees. 5 

I believe that this is a simple matter. 
Do we want it, or do we want to post- 
pone it and talk about it for another 
3 to 5 years, as we have been doing for 
the past 5 years? 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of my 
time. ' 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
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have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrUENING], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. 

I also-announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN= 
NETT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr, Cooper], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr, Hansen], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 8, as follows: 
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YEAS—T74 
Aiken Gore Montoya 
Allott Harris rse 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Bayh Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bible Holand Nelson 
Boggs Hollings Pearson 
Brewster Hruska Pell 
Burdick Inouye Percy 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Proxm 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Case Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Cotton Kuchel Spong 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long, Mo Talmadge 
Dodd Long, La. Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield dings 
Eastland McCarthy illiams, N.J. 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del, 
Ervin McGovern Yarborough 
Fannin McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Fong _ Miller Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mondale 
NAYS—8 
Cannon Hill Russell 
Griffin Monroney Stennis 
Hayden Mundt 
NOT VOTING—18 
Baker Hansen Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hatfield Pastore 
Brooke Magnuson Smathers 
Cooper McGee Sparkman 
Gruening Metcalf Tower 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

is open to further amendment. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, legislative lobbying activity 
should be considered under careful 
scrutiny of all the laws, rules, and reg- 
ulations concerning this area. Violations 
of these laws should be prosecuted to 
the fullest by the Attorney General. The 
present laws, rules and regulations have 
been for the most part, very ineffective. 
Changes should be made and the At- 
torney General should be brought before 
the Congress to discuss with us how we 
should carry out our responsibilities con- 
cerning lobblyists. This type study 
would be the proper function of the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses of 
Congress. 

This was the objective of the Hruska 
amendment, modified by Senator Grir- 
FIN, and I therefore supported it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

RULES, PRACTICES, CUSTOMS, AND PROCEDURES OF 
THE SENATE 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, because 
I believe that the Senate is presently op- 
erating under a system of rules and prec- 
edents that are not only obsolete but 
harmful to the advance of the country’s 
social and economic progress, because I 
believe those rules, practices, customs, 
and procedures are unresponsive to the 
people’s wishes, I have undertaken to 
call before the Senate a series of amend- 
ments to the Monroney-Madden reor- 
ganization bill. 

My purpose at this time is to state 
why I did that, to review the results of 
the amendments which I proposed, and 
then to indicate, briefly, the damage 
which I think has been done to the goal 
of making the Senate an effective legis- 
lative body by the refusal of my col- 
leagues to face up to what has often 
been called the felt necessities of the 
times. 

Fundamentally, I believe that the 
present system for conducting business 
in the Senate, both in committee and on 
the floor, unjustly protects the minority 
at the expense of the majority. Ever 
since Woodrow Wilson stated, back in 
1917, that the Senate of the United 
States was the only legislative body in 
the civilized world which was unable to 
act when a majority was ready for ac> 
tion, it has been obvious that the time 
would come when something would have 
to be done about the way the Senate does 
business, or our whole system of Federal 
Government would be in jeopardy. 

In that year rule XXII was first 
adopted; and that was a great step for- 
ward. Prior to 1917, when the late Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Montana, took the initi- 
ative with respect to rules reform, there 
was no way whatever of terminating de- 
bate: As a result of Senator Walsh’s 
initiative—supported, of course, by Pres- 
ident Wilson—what is substantially the 
present rule XXII was adopted, and two- 
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thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing were enabled to bring debate to a 
close. 

However, ever since the founding of 
the Republic, debate could also be 
brought to a close by a motion to table, 
which would carry if only 51 Senators 
supported it. Accordingly, to get some- 
thing done in the Senate, if the opposi- 
tion is active and aggressive, you have 
to get 67 Senators to pass a bill; but if 
you want to keep something from being 
done in the Senate, you only need 51. 
The obvious inequity need not be reiter- 
ated. What does need a word, however, 
is the curious kind of philosophy which 
permits the status quo to remain unless 
two-thirds think otherwise, and again 
permits the status quo to remain against 
efforts to change if a majority are pre- 
pared to vote to table a measure which 
would effect some change. 

In short, costly weakening and some- 
times unfortunate compromise for badly 
needed legislation is the inevitable re- 
sult of the system under which we op- 
erate. We are legislating in an archaic 
manner, and the times demand change, 
in order to keep up with the pace of the 
20th century—and the last third of the 
20th century at that. 

It is true that through the course of 
history since Congress first met in 1789, 
progress in the legislative branch has 
come about slowly. I have often said 
that the advanced thinking in the uni- 
versities of our country and among those 
men and women who are most knowl- 
edgeable about public affairs is about one 
generation ahead of the required action 
in Congress. Somebody has to point the 
way or make the first moves toward 
changing the situation; and over a period 
of more than the last 10 years, it has 
been my privilege, and indeed my honor, 
to point the way toward badly needed 
change. 

Hardly a reform has come about in 
this body, over the years, for which the 
original ‘proponent was not pilloried 
when he first suggested it; and Iam con- 
tent to continue this somewhat lonely 
fight, with the conviction that in due 
course, the majority of my fellow Sen- 
ators will change their views and sup- 
port badly needed congressional reform. 

Ever since the summer of 1960, it has 
been my view that the Standing Rules of 
the Senate are a strong deterrent to the 
proper and efficient functioning of this 
body. That was back in the 86th Con- 
gress; and I then offered a series of pro- 
posals for specific changes in the Sen- 
ate rules. 

By the time the first session of the 
88th Congress rolled around, those pro- 
posals had been expanded into 16 specific 
amendments to the Senate Rules, which 
were at that time referred to the Sub- 
committee on Standing Rules of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
There they received a not unexpected 
chilly reception, and there they languish 
to this day. 

By the end of the second session of 
the 88th Congress, those 16 specific 
amendments had been elaborated and 
refined into a comprehensive revision of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. Like 
its more modest predecessors, this omni- 
bus propdsal was referred to the Sub- 
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committee on Standing Rules of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
where it met its accustomed fate. 

The comprehensive revision was re- 
introduced by me in the 89th Congress. 
Again, it went to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. It did not even 
receive 1 day of consideration in that 
committee. Because I despaired of ob- 
taining a hearing on these rules, not only 
before the Subcommittee on Standing 
Rules, a subcommittee of three of my 
distinguished colleagues, but also before 
the full Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I determined to see whether 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress might not be persuaded 
to take up these badly needed reforms. 

It is no secret, and I do not hesitate 
to make the statement publicly, tnat the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
is so constituted that it will vote at least 
5 to 4—and sometimes more—against 
any change in the Senate rules proposed 
by me, no matter how minor. It is also 
true that the Subcommittee on Standing 
5 would cast a similar vote by 2 

It, of course, is the right and privi- 
lege of Senators to take that, to my way 
of thinking, somewhat archaic point of 
view. I do not complain but, in God's 
good time, the composition of that com- 
mittee will almost inevitably change. 
New and somewhat more modern men 
will come to serve on that committee. 

I am confident that before too many 
years have gone by a well-thought- 
through and comprehensive revision of 
the Senate’s rules, customs, procedures, 
and manners will come to be viewed with 
favor by a majority of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and we will 
eventually get action. 

When the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion creating a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress was brought 
before the Senate, I urged that that 
committee, consisting of Senators and 
Representatives, be given authority to 
propose changes in the standing rules of 
both bodies, including the rules relating 
to floor procedures, 

To my regret the Senate, and indeed 
the Senate Establishment to which I 
have had occasion to make reference in 
the past, refused to give the joint com- 
mittee that authority, although it did not 
deny to it the right to take testimony 
in that area. 

When the joint committee quite prop- 
erly decided to exercise this limited 
power of taking testimony, I accepted the 
opportunity to make a full exposition of 
my proposed comprehensive revision of 
the standing rules of the Senate and a 
number of other proposals which fell 
within the joint committee's jurisdiction. 

Questions were asked and a compre- 
hensive record was developed, which can 
be found in the printed proceedings of 
the committee. 

With that background, I attempted to 
refine again the comprehensive revision 
of the standing rules of the Senate, first 
introduced in 1964, with a view toward 
offering the most important and, in my 
opinion, the most useful reforms as in- 
dividual amendments to the Monroney 
legislative reorganization bill. 

It had occurred to me that only in this 
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way could the Senate be given a chance 
to act on these proposals, given the lim- 
itations in the charter of the joint com- 
mittee and the determined decision of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to act negatively, if at all, toward 
proposals for procedural reform. The 
response of the Senate to these proposals 
in a series of votes which have occurred 
during the last month can only be con- 
strued as indicating that the Senate con- 
tinues to be unwilling to face up to the 
need to take those basic minimal steps 
needed to permit it, particularly in time 
of crisis and more particularly during 
the hectic weeks prior to adjournment 
each year, to perform its duties as an 
effective legislative body in the modern 
world. 

Let me review the record of what has 
been done. I shall refer to the numbers 
of the proposed amendments as they 
were filed at the desk and will proceed 
in chronological order with respect to 
the amendments I offered. 

The first amendment was amendment 
No. 6, which would have stricken out the 
proposal of the Monroney-Madden com- 
mittee to eliminate proxy voting in com- 
mittee. In a series of off-the-floor con- 
ferences with the Senator from Okla- 
homa, we succeeded in working out the 
proxy question satisfactorily. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] rallied 
to my support with this amendment No. 
69, so that the net result was that proxy 
‘voting in committees was left in the only 
way in which is was feasible, which was 
to permit a widespread use of proxies 
when amendments were being proposed 
and bills were being marked up in order 
to make it possible for Senators who 
serve on three, four, and sometimes five 
committees to be recorded by proxy when 
they were unavoidably unable to attend 
the committee meeting. 

We could get rid of proxy voting if we 
did not insist that Senators should be 
permitted, whether by grandfather 
clause or otherwise, to serve on far more 
committees than they can possible do 
justice to. 

As long as that system prevails—and 
it is clear that it is the will of the Sen- 
ate that it should continue to prevail— 
it is absolutely necessary to permit proxy 
voting on a widespread scale. So I am 
content with that result, and I am happy 
to have been able to play some part in 
bringing it about. 

The next two amendments, Nos. 7 
and 64, dealt with ex officio members of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

It had been my view that certain com- 
mittees were favored in that they were 
permitted to have ex officio members 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
while others, including the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, which 
brings to the floor probably more author- 
ization bills requiring appropriations 
than any other committee in the Sen- 
ate, were not. 

The Senate disagreed with me in my 
efforts to increase the number of com- 
mittees entitled to ex officio members. 

A motion made by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] to table my 
amendment was agreed to by a vote of 
63 to 13. 
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When I offered an amendment to 
eliminate all ex officio members of the 
Appropriations Committee on the theory 
that what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander, that amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 17 to 66. 

That amendment would have repealed 
paragraph 6 of rule XVI of the Senate. 
The end result is, first, that certain fav- 
ored committees, such as the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, are placed 
in a position of priority and preference 
when their appropriations are being 
considered, whereas other committees, 
such as the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency are denied the 
privilege afforded to others. Moreover, 
the Senate rejected an effort to remedy 
that injustice. 

The next amendment was amendment 
No. 8 which dealt with committee meet- 
ings during Senate sessions. Here I was 
joined in my proposal to vastly liberal- 
ize the rule with respect to committees 
meeting while the Senate is in session 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. 

The two of us persuaded the Senator 
from Oklahoma to substantially modify 
his amendment dealing with this sub- 
ject, and by a voice vote an amendment 
was agreed to which provided that with 
the consent of the majority and minority 
leaders, committees could meet while the 
Senate is in session, both to conduct 
hearings and to mark up bills; 

A legislative history was made to the 
effect that the majority and minority 
leaders in giving that permission were 
to be guided not by the request of any 
one Senator that the committee should 
not be permitted to meet, but by their 
own view as to what was good for the 
most expeditious conduct of Senate 
business. 

So, I would anticipate that we pretty 
well cracked the delaying tactic of deny- 
ing committees the right to meet at the 
behest of any one Senator. And this is 
indeed an important reform when we 
think of the backlog of legislation which 
over takes us during the closing days 
of every session. So this, too, was a 
move forward. 

The next amendment was No. 9, which 
dealt with the committee bill of rights. 
Again, we made a legislative history, the 
Senator from Oklahoma and I, from 
which I was satisfied that the com- 
mittee bill of rights proposed by the floor 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Oklahoma, adequately expanded the 
right of the majority of the committee 
to require the committee should meet to 
establish its agenda, to give it the right 
to terminate debate within the commit- 
tee, and to report bills to the floor re- 
gardless of what a minority within the 
committee, which might even include the 
chairman, might wish to do. So, with 
the aid of the legislative history made in 
connection with the debate on my 
amendment No. 9, I believe we have an 
effective committee bill of rights, and 
my amendment was accordingly with- 
drawn. So that, too, was progress. 

The next amendment was No. 11, which 
would have eliminated that vermiform 
appendix to the procedures of the Sen- 
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ate—the reading of the Senate Journal. 
However, the Senator from Oklahoma 
felt that he was bound not to accept my 
amendments to this bill which dealt with 
floor procedure; and my amendment to 
eliminate the Senate Journal and to in- 
corporate it into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, thus eliminating one method of con- 
ducting a filibuster, was tabled by a vote 
of 71 to 8. In view of the circumstances 
surrounding that vote, I wonder a bit 
whether all the Senators who voted for 


the motion to table were entirely 


acquainted with what they were doing. 

Then, amendments Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21 were rejected by voice 
vote on February 6 of this year. No. 14 
would haye prevented the notorious mis- 
use of the right of any Senator to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at any 
time. 

No. 15 dealt with the order of recog- 
nition, and merely incorporated into the 
rules the present procedure, which is 
that when the majority leader or the 
Senator sitting in his seat desires recog- 
nition, he will be given it, despite a loud 
voice asking for recognition from the 
back row, which is heard by the Presid- 
ing Officer before the majority leader 
struggles to his feet; and that the same 
rule should apply, as a matter of courtesy, 
to the minority leader if the majority 
leader is not seeking recognition. 

No. 16 dealt with germane points of 
order, and would have cleared up the 
confusing situation which presently 
exists with regard to the right to inter- 
rupt a Senator who has the floor for the 
purpose of raising a point of order. 

No. 17 would have incorporated into 
the rules what is a present well-known 
practice of the Senate—permitting 
speeches to be printed in the Recorp in 
normal rather than small-size print, 
whether or not they were actually de- 
livered. This would be a great conven- 
ience to the Senate, and would eliminate 
a certain amount of delay, sometimes not 
too serious delay, but nonetheless hold- 
ing up the Senate for substantial periods 
of time—as indeed I am doing now, at 
the end of the day. Customarily, if a 
Senator has a text, he will read the first 
few sentences and the last few sentences 
and tell the official reporter to print it 
all in regular size type, and thus violate 
the rule of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing which provides that any material 
that is not actually delivered by voice or 
is an insert from another source must 
be printed in type so small that it is most 
difficult to read. 

Similarly, No. 18 dealt with points of 
order and established a more orderly pro- 
cedure, with limited debate, for disposing 
of them. By that time, the attendance 
on the floor of the Senate had shrunk 
almost to the vanishing point; and while 
the amendment was defeated by voice 
vote, I noted at the time that there were 
only six Senators on the floor, and the 
amendment lost by a vote of 5 to 1. 

The same fate was met by No. 19, a re- 
write—a badly needed rewrite, I may 
say—of the present utterly incomprehen- 
sive rule VII, dealing with morning busi- 
ness. The effort to rewrite the rule in 
basic English, making some common- 
sense, was defeated by a vote of 4 to 1, 
on voice vote. 
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No. 20 dealt with the procedure for 
dealing with bills, and No. 21 dealt with 
methods of voting—both relatively minor 
reforms, the substance of which can be 
found by those scholars who desire to in- 
vestigate the Recorp. The debate ap- 
pears—it was a brief debate—in the REC- 
orp for February 6, 1967. 

We came then to the proposed amend- 
ments Nos. 22, 23, and 24, which were the 
so-called Bobby Baker amendments. In 
this instance there was somewhat more 
extensive debate, and the ‘votes were 
closer. I predict that before 2 years 
have gone by, the substance of these 
Bobby Baker amendments will be 
adopted by the Senate. 

In the course of the debate, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], who 
had previously been adamant in his re- 
fusal to indicate when, if at all, the 
Special Committee on’ Ethics, which he 
chairs, would get around to considering 
the subjects of disclosure of financial in- 
terest, relations. with lobbyists, and 
moonlighting by Senate employees, 
changed his position and committed 
himself, on the floor of the Senate, to 
have the Special Committee on Ethics 
consider these matters during this ses- 
sion, and to bring back its recommenda- 
tions this year in ample time to have 
them considered on the fioor before ad- 
journment. This, I believe, was a rather 
significant victory for those of us who 
believe deeply that the Senate has 
swept under the rug the problem of its 
own code of behavior, its own ethics, its 
own procedures. The Senate has not 
followed the executive department in 
laying down ethical precepts to guide it 
in these matters; and again, in my judg- 
ment—speaking only for myself—this 
has tended to bring the Senate into dis- 
repute with the country. 

Amendment No. 22, which would have 
required all Senators to file a reasonably 
comprehensive statement of their assets 
and liabilities, gifts they had received, 
fees they had taken, the source of in- 
come of their spouses if that income was 
significant or substantial, was tabled by 
a vote of 45 to 30, indicating that at least 
30 Senators were not happy with the 
present situation, which has been so 
much publicized, where conflict of inter- 
est has been frequently charged against 
Members of the Senate with respect to 
their activities and their votes. 

Amendment No. 23, dealing with rela- 
tions with lobbyists, a source of some 
incipient scandal in Congress, was tabled 
by a vote of 37 to 22. It would be in- 
vidious for me to call off the names of 
those Members of Congress—and indi- 
viduals prominent in public life who are 
not in Congress—whose public conduct 
has been called into question by the 
courts and in one instance by the other 
body. 

In one instance there is still pending 
such an inquiry. It is clear to me that 
we are going to have to do something 
about the problem of lobbyists. The 
Griffin substitute for the Hruska amend- 
ment, for which substitute I voted, is a 
clear call to the Department of Justice 
and the Committeés of the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to move into this area, to move in 
promptly, and to propose legislation 
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which will deal with this vexing problem 
of legislative relations with lobbyists. 

I was one of the Members on this side 
of the aisle who voted for the Griffin 
amendment and, frankly, I am glad that 
I did. 

Amendment No. 24, dealing with moon- 
lighting by Senate employees, was tabled 
on the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa by a vote of 49 to 28. This, too, is a 
problem we are going to have to face up 
to. It is difficult to say what was the 
overriding cause of the dereliction of duty 
of Bobby Baker, but it is clear that his 
moonlighting activities had a great deal 
to do with it. The amendment which I 
presented would have curtailed moon- 
lighting by Senate employees, but would 
have created procedures by which legiti- 
mate moonlighting would have been per- 
mitted by permission granted by the im- 
mediate supervisor of the employee in 
question. 

Amendment No. 25 dealt with proce- 
dures of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It would, in my opinion, if en- 
acted, have vastly expedited the hearing, 
consideration, and voting on appropria- 
tion bills by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

Senators will recall that only a few 
years ago the appropriation process 
broke down to such an extent that the 
last appropriation bill was not adopted 
until, as I recall, New Year’s Eve. The 
Senate was held in session all year long 
because the two quarreling Committees 
on Appropriations were unable to agree, 
first, on where to meet and, second, on 
the kind of business which had to be ap- 
proved and signed by the President to 
keep the Government running. 

In my judgment, the procedure which I 
suggested in order to remedy the situa- 
tion would have vastly improved the 
processing of appropriations, but it was 
rejected by voice vote. 

Amendment.No. 26, which would have 
called for the adoption of rules by the 
Senate for each Congress, as the House 
of Representatives does, which, in my 
opinion, is required by the Constitution 
of the United States, was also rejected 
by voice vote. If adopted, it would have 
given us a simple procedure for dealing 
with rule XXII in the beginning of each 
new Congress, and also dealing with a 
number of other proposed changes in 
the rules, which I have suggested. 

Amendment No. 27, which would have 
created a simple procedure for requiring 
committees to report controversial legis- 
lation which is bottled up in the commit- 
tee, was also defeated, to my disappoint- 
ment, by voice vote. Actually, it was a 
vote of 6 to 1, Senators not being suf- 
ficiently interested in the amendments 
with which I was dealing to come to the 
floor unless required to do so by a request 
for the yeas and nays. 

Amendment No. 29, which dealt with 
the retirement of committee chairman, 
and would have required any committee 
chairman to retire, as such, at age 70, 
although continuing to serve as a mem- 
ber of the committee, was also defeated 
by a voice vote. Again,.in my opinion, 
it would have tended to upgrade, modern- 
ize, streamline, and expedite committee 
procedure. 

This brings me to the last five amend- 
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ments which I called up and on which 
I requested rollcall votes, hoping that 
by doing so I would be able to elicit the 
interest of at least a few Senators who 
had failed to come to the Chamber dur- 
ing the consideration of other matters 
disposed of by voice vote. 

The first such amendment was amend- 
ment No. 12, which dealt with germane- 
ness of debate. It would have extended 
the present rule of germaneness to make 
it capable of being invoked at any time 
by the floor manager of the bill, the ma- 
jority leader, or the minority leader, for 
the duration of the period during which 
a particular piece of legislation was being 
considered. It would have been an 
amendment to standing rule XIX of the 
8 tlm It was tabled by a vote of 68 to 
13. 

My amendment No. 13 was next. It 
would have required that all amend- 
ments to the pending business should be 
germane. I pointed out the abuse which 
the failure to have such a rule—a rule 
which has been in effect in the House of 
Representatives for many years—had 
had in the recent history of the Senate 
in nongermane amendments becoming 
the tail that wagged the dog on civil 
rights legislation, or the prayer amend- 
ment, and on the one-man, one-vote 
measure, the so-called rotten borough 
constitutional amendment proposed by 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
This germaneness amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 68 to 13. It would 
have added a new standing rule XLI 
to the Senate rules, barring nongermane 
amendments to a bill under considera- 
tion and providing that all questions per- 
taining thereto shall be decided by the 
Presiding Officer subject to a nonde- 
batable appeal. 

Amendment No. 28 would have limited 
speeches on the floor of the Senate to a 
maximum of 3 hours. During the course 
of the presentation of the amendment I 
made some reference, in a lighter vein, 
to the competition between two of our 
esteemed colleagues several years ago to 
see who could talk the longest without 
exhaustion. It is my recollection that 
the record is now 23 hours and some 
minutes. I hope that I shall not live to 
see the day when that fundamentally 
immature process—sort of flagpole sit- 
ting contest, or if Senators are old 
enough to recall, the marathon dance of 
my early middle age, are typical ex- 
amples—is repeated. 

That amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 71 to 7, indicating that Senators 
desired to retain their inalienable consti- 
tutional right to talk in this Chamber for 
as long as they see fit, regardless of 
whether the galleries are empty, and 
their colleagues have gone home to a good 
hot dinner with their wives. 

The next amendment was No. 30, and 
it would have eliminated the first of the 
two filibusters which are presently en- 
gaged in whenever a small group of Sena- 
tors desire to prevent a piece of legisla- 
tion from coming to a vote. This would 
have provided that after the appropriate 
warning procedure, a motion to take up 
the pending bill would be disposed of 24 
hours after the motion was made, fol- 
lowing a limited debate 
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(At this point Mr. Bark assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that vote 
was 69 to 13. 

My final amendment was 31, perhaps 
the most important of them all. It 
would have reinstated the motion to the 
previous question. That motion was in 
effect in the Senate from 1789 until about 
1806 or 1810. It is based on Jefferson’s 
Manual. It has been in effect in the 
House of Commons since the late 17th 
century. It has always been in the Rules 
of.the House of Representatives, and also 
in the senates, I believe, of practically 
all the States. 

The motion for the previous question, 
under the rule I proposed, could not be 
called up until after 3 days, or 15 hours 
of debate, whichever was longer, with 
respect to any amendment or motion, 
and after 15 days of continuous debate 
with respect to any bill. 

In my judgment, this extended debate 
would obviously give ample opportunity 
to ventilate and consider conflicting 
views, and the time would then have 
come when if the majority was ready to 
act, it would support a motion for the 
previous question and proceed imme- 
diately thereafter to a vote on the merits 
of the amendment or the bill. 

That amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 64 to 18. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Senate re- 
fused to change its hallowed, traditional 
methods of doing business. With the 
exception of the improvements made in 
the recommendation of the Monroney 
committee with respect to proxy voting, 
committee meetings during Senate ses- 
sions, and the rights and privileges of a 
majority of the legislative committees, 
the Senate made little progress in mod- 
ernizing its rules and procedures. 

To summarize, then, these 26 amend- 
ments, taken as a whole, constituted an 
effort to revise the Senate’s rules to 
achieve these objectives: First, to imple- 
ment the principle of majority rule by 
eliminating loopholes through which 
small minorities and individual Senators 
have been able to hinder, delay, and 
obstruct the conduct of public business 
by the Senate. Second, to chop out 
archaic and obsolete deadwood in the 
rules by streamlining and modernizing 
procedures, by the deletion of provisions 
which have long since lost their useful- 
ness, and by rewriting Senate rules in 
basic English instead of leaving them as 
they are now, the product of legislative 
gobbledygook. Third, to make the rules 
as simple, concise, and explicit as pos- 
sible, providing the public as well as the 
Senate with understandable descriptions 
of the way the Senate actually operates, 
as opposed to the way it is supposed to 
operate under its rules, so that a new 
Senator by simply learning and master- 
ing a simple set of rules of procedure, 
which would be, in essence, about the 
same as those of any other legislative 
body in the civilized world, would be able 
to get on top of the procedures he was 
aes to follow in, perhaps, 6 months’ 

e, 

Mr. President, I think I have made as 
careful a study of the rules of the Sen- 
ate as any present Member of this body. 
I flatter myself that I have learned a 
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little bit about them during the course of 
the past 10 years. But, I must confess, 
when a tricky point of procedure arises, 
I find myself utterly incapable of deter- 
mining how the Parliamentarian will 
rule, even by consulting those basic man- 
uals of procedure which are in the desk 
of each of us and which it would take a 
lifetime to master. I refer, of course, to 
the Senate Manual and to the book on 
Senate Procedure. 

Valiant efforts by able men to explain 
the inexplicable have failed to bring 
meaningful action toward these objec- 
tives. The Senate has demonstrated not 
that a consensus does not exist for such 
action—since it does exist—but, rather, 
that it is drastically out of step with that 
popular consensus, as I read the desires 
of public opinion as expressed in polls, 
correspondence, and the like. 

To substantiate my statement in that 
regard, I invite attention to the national 
party platforms of both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties which, over the 
last three, if not the last four national 
conventions in both parties, have con- 
tained pledges for wide-ranging reform 
of the rules of procedure of Congress, 
pledges which were violated the moment 
the election was over, when the Senators 
or Representatives who were successful 
in the election took their seats and 
turned their backs on their parties’ 
pledges. 

For instance, the Democratic Party 
platform of 1964 recites: 

The Congress of the United States should 
revise its rules and procedures to assure ma- 
jority rule after reasonable debate and to 
guarantee that major legislative proposals of 
the President can be brought to a vote after 
reasonable consideration in committee. 


Mr. President, I wrote that plank. It 
is in basic English. I think that any 
Senator knows what it means. To me, 
the cynicism by which Members of this 
body in my party have turned their 
backs on that clear commitment is some- 
thing which I must, indeed, deplore. 

The Republican platform in 1964 said: 

(We also pledge) a wide-ranging reform 
of . . . Congressional procedures, including 
the provision of adequate professional staffs 
assistance for the minority membership on 
Congressional Committees, to insure that 
the power and prestige of remains 
adequate to the needs of the times. 


Not so explicit as the Democratic 
plank, but explicit enough—and difficult, 
indeed, for a Republican Member of this 
body to explain away while voting down 
reforms based upon the plank which was 
inserted in his own party platform. 

After all, what those two party planks 
recite is the essence of congressional 
reform: insuring that the power and 
prestige and effectiveness of Congress in 
general, and the Senate in particular, re- 
mains adequate to the needs of the times, 
and that we practice in our procedures— 
in our way of doing the Nation’s busi- 
ness—that democracy which we are so 
fond of preaching outside this Chamber. 

Mr. President, the pending bill, despite 
what I have said, deserves to be passed. 

It is true that the mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse. 
But while it is a small mouse, it is a 
pretty healthy mouse. Perhaps, in due 
course, some Cinderella will come along 
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and wave a magic wand and the mouse 
may, one day, grow into something a bit 
more impressive. 

Let me recite a few of the good things 
about this bill, which persuaded me to 
cast my vote for it. 

First, it has three improvements which 
were made on the floor, to which I re- 
ferred earlier, dealing with proxy voting, 
committee meetings during Senate ses- 
sions, and the committee bill of rights. 

Next, abolition of the necessity of con- 
firmation of postmasters by the Senate. 
If for no other reason, this bill should be 
passed by the House and sent to the 
President in order to effectuate this long 
needed reform. I cannot think how 
many hours I have had to spend deal- 
ing with the problem of who is going to 
be the postmaster of Podunk, Pa. I note 
for the Recorp that there is no such 
place. As a result of this reform, time 
badly needed in other areas will now no 
longer have to be devoted to this problem, 
and my good friend, the Postmaster 
General, will hereafter have to deal with 
what I believe is actually an appropriate 
part of his duties. 

But there are other good things about 
this bill. We have provided for Senate 
conference reports, which we did not 
have before. This is a useful, if minor, 
procedural reform. 

Each of us will have a new legislative 
assistant, which, goodness knows, I need, 
and I assume every one of my colleagues 
needs, too. 

Only very knowledgeable Americans 
really understand how hard Members of 
the U.S. Senate work. Our genial fic- 
titious friend Senator Snort, who is rep- 
resented from time to time by the bril- 
liant cartoonist Lichty, has created an 
impression of what a Senator is like 
is far removed from the actuality. I 
have never known a more dedicated, 
hard-working group of patriotic Ameri- 
cans than my colleagues in the Senate. 
The only difficulty I find with them is 
that so often they do not agree with me. 
But this provision for an additional leg- 
islative assistant is a good thing. 

We are on our way to reducing the size 
of committees, although it will take an- 
other generation to get the size down, 
because of the grandfather clause. This 
is all to the good. 

We are professionalizing the Capitol 
Police. The present system has for many 
years been less than satisfactory. 

We are consolidating the telephone 
and telegram allowance to Senators, 
which has caused me great pain and suf- 
fering during the years, because in my 
State a telegram is not much good, and 
the telephone allowance was far too 
small. Now each Senator, by reason of 
the consolidation, will be able to exercise 
his own judgment as to whether he 
should send his flowers by telegram or 
call up and congratulate the bride. This, 
of course, applies to much more impor- 
tant legislative, and, indeed political 
matters than this kind of service to our 
constituents. 

We have provided for microphones in 
the Senate Chamber. Hereafter those 


of us whose voices are not as vibrant as 
perhaps they use to be may be able to 
preserve our voices in the same manner 
as elderly radio and television entertain- 
ers are able to do by use of microphones. 
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That is a desirable reform. 

We have provided for an August recess. 
If we did nothing else—if we stick to it— 
that provision will make it worth voting 
for the bill proposed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

But let us not kid ourselves or try to 
kid the public into thinking that his bill 
amounts to meaningful congressional 
reform, because it does not. We are put- 
ting a band aid on what I fear may turn 
out to be a mortal wound, and what is 
indeed a bleeding wound. It is like trying 
to cure cancer with aspirin. It is not 
going to work. Sooner or later we have 
got to do better. 

Again I say I am confident that a com- 
prehensive reform of the rules, pro- 
cedures, customs, and practices of the 
Senate will take place within the foresee- 
able future. 

As I have often had occasion to say, 
the Senate crossed a bench mark in the 
elections of 1958, when 18 Members, in- 
cluding the only two other Senators 
presently in the Chamber, were elected 
to the Senate, blowing a breath of fresh 
air from the 20th century into this 
Chamber. 

Those men and those who were elected 
in 1960, in 1962, in 1964, and in 1966, are 
not going to sit back for the remainder 
of their senatorial careers content with 
what President Lincoln called the “dog- 
mas of the quiet past —the Senate dog- 
mas of the days of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster, when the pressures of the world 
did not impinge on the Senate of the 
United States the way they do today. 

Indeed, the present procedures in the 
Senate are inadequate to the stormy 
present. 

The time has not yet come, it may not 
be just around the corner, but it is in 
sight. It must come if the Congress is 
to survive as a coequal partner in our 
three-branch Federal Government. For 
change is the essence of the world, 
change and growth, and institutions that 
cannot change and grow to meet the de- 
mands of the world are condemned to 
shatter under pressures they cannot con- 
tain, and be. cast aside. 

I would hate to see that happen to the 
Senate of the United States, which I 
love. My 10 years here have been the 
most rewarding years of my life. 

My friendships with my colleagues, 
those with whom I often disagree, as well 
as those with whom I agree, have been a 
precious and rewarding experience for 
me; and I make this fight—sometimes a 
lonely fight—because I want to preserve 
the Senate as the great legislative body 
it has been in the past and which I 
hope one day it will become again, when 
it rededicates itself to the principles of 
democracy upon which this Republic was 
founded. 

I conclude—not for the first time— 
with the words of an English public 
servant, novelist, and philosopher, Sir 
Charles P. Snow. They were not writ- 
ten about the Senate. They were writ- 
ten about the Venetian republic. 

I have had occasion before, and I take 
occasion today, to call to my colleagues’ 
attention their pertinence in the present 
situation. They were set forth in his 
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famous Rede lecture on “The Two Cul- 
tures and the Scientific Revolution”: 

I can’t help thinking of the Venetian Re- 
public in their last half-century. Like us, 
they had once been fabulously lucky. They 
had become rich, as we did, by accident. 


I interpolate that Sir Charles is refer- 
ring to Great Britain, not the United 
States: 

They had acquired immense political skill, 
just as we have. A good many of them were 
toughminded, realistic, patriotic men.. 
Many of them gave their minds to working 
out ways to keep going. It would have 
meant breaking the pattern into which they 
had crystallized. They were fond of the 
pattern just as we are fond of ours. They 
never found the will to break it. 


May the Senate of the United States 
come to a better fate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
urge every Member of the Senate to sup- 
port S. 355, the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1967. 

The road to congressional reorganiza- 
tion is never a short or a smooth one. 
The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress was organized in March 
1965 by unanimous vote in both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. I 
was honored to be joined on this bipar- 
tisan committee by distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body—Senator MUNDT, 
SPARKMAN, CASE, METCALF, and Bocas. 
The membership from the other body 
was of equal stature. 

The joint committee’s report was the 
product of more than 5 months of hear- 
ings with testimony from more than 200 
witnesses—including over 100 Members 
of Congress. We tried our very best to 
make a realistic and useful report which 
would justify the confidence placed in 
the committee by Members of this body. 
After publication of the report last sum- 
mer, our draft bill was discussed with 
the Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee and many other Senators before and 
after completion of the past session. - 

I can say without qualification that 
no bill with which I have been associated 
has received such painstaking and 
lengthy consideration on the floor of the 
Senate. The debate on S. 355 has ex- 
tended over a 7-week period. Over 100 
amendments were offered for considera- 
tion—and many of these were called up 
and voted upon. As a result, the bill now 
bears the imprint of many distinguished 
Members of this body. It is a better- 
drawn, stronger and more realistic bill 
because of the continuing interest of so 
many Senators in the tedious process of 
amending its provisions. I express my 
personal gratitude to those who have 
participated in this monumental effort. 

Now we must decide whether the 2- 
year effort of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress is really going 
to bear fruit. For now, the Senate votes 
for the first congressional reform bill 
since 1946 and the second in the 20th 
century. I hope, and I believe, that the 
Members of this body will seize this op- 
portunity to say with a loud clear voice 
that it is unafraid of change and pre- 
pared to enact those measures which will 
make our Congress a more efficient, 
thoughtful, and well-informed decision- 
making body. 
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I shall not prolong this debate by re- 
viewing the provisions of this bill in full 
once more. But no Member should 
doubt that it is an impressive, forward- 
looking step to a stronger organizational 
ys cea Specifically, S. 355 will pro- 

e: 

Committee procedures which will in- 
sure that all Members of the Senate will 
haye maximum information on which to 
base their decisions in committee and on 
the floor. 

An increased capacity for legislative 
review of the administration of existing 
legislation. 

Recognition of the continuing interests 
of those who have served our country in 
time of war by the creation of a stand- 
ing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

A better division of the enormous work- 
load among Members of this body. 

Greater congressional control over the 
Federal budget through the provision of 
more budgetary information to all Sen- 
ators. 

Increased committee staff capability 
and fair provision for minority staffing 
when it is necessary. 

A full-time legislative assistant for 
each Senator. 

A strengthening and better supervision 
over the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. 

A permanent Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations to function in those 
areas of common interest between the 
two Houses. 

An August recess unless congressional 
business has been completed by the end 
of July. 

The elimination of patronage in the se- 
lection of postmasters. 

Strengthening of the lobby registra- 
tion laws. 

Many provisions of the bill are im- 
portant. For example, I believe that the 
information to be collected and compiled 
by the Comptroller General under section 
206 will be particularly helpful to the 
Members and committees of the Con- 
gress. We have never had what amounts 
to an overall “scoreboard” on the status 
of the budget from time to time as the 
Congress acts on the budget because we 
have never had a means for bringing all 
of the available information together in 
a central location. Any scoreboard must 
obviously reflect action on authorization 
bills and appropriation bills, as well as 
revisions in expenditures and revenues, or 
estimates thereof; originating in either 
the executive or legislative branches. 

We are not suggesting that these esti- 
mates go behind or “second guess” those 
made by the appropriate committees of 
the Congress or the executive branch 
agencies. What we are seeking rather is 
a way to bring all available information 
together in a useful compilation and 
make it more systematically available to 
the Members. In other words, the intent 
is that the General Accounting Office will 
provide a compilation of existing esti- 
mates rather than make its own esti- 
mates or analyses of expenditure trends. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
General Accounting Office will need the 
cooperation of the executive agencies and 
congressional sources of information for 
this service to the Congress to be fully 
successful. 
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I am profoundly grateful to the other 
members of the joint committee and the 
many Senators who have made such a 
major contribution to the preparation of 
these proposals. As you know, this has 
been a labor of love for me personally. I 
like to think that the achievements of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
have been substantial and important to 
Congress. The opportunity for me to 
participate in both of these reorganiza- 
tion efforts has been an unforgettable 
one. Above all, I hope that our work has 
been satisfactory to this body and that 
you share my conviction that this legis- 
lation should be enacted. 

I ask for full support on the vote on 
final passage. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the committee which has reported 
this bill. I am perfectly willing to give it 
A for effort. I am willing to give it A’s 
and B’s for several provisions in the bill. 
There are some provisions, however, 
which I think should rate D’s or E’s— 
preferably E’s. 

However, there is one point on which 
I should like to comment at this time, al- 
though there are several which should 
not be in the bill. 

I point out the provision on page 31 of 
the bill, which would transfer to a spe- 
cial committee of the House many of the 
functions which have been successfully 
handled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture over the past 80 years. These func- 
tions which will be transferred to a frag- 
mented Health, Education, and Welfare 
Committee—an urban committee—in- 
clude supervision over agricultural col- 
leges, and jurisdiction over the experi- 
ment stations which have been respon- 
sible for a great deal of the progress 
made in agriculture in recent years. It 
will also give to this new committee, 
which is not an agricultural committee, 
supervision over the Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the information service which has ad- 
vised our farmers on the latest methods 
in agriculture which has enabled them to 
increase greatly their yield. It would 
also transfer to the new committee agri- 
cultural research. 

Mr. President, I feel that this has been 
a great mistake. We are all dependent 
upon American agriculture. We cannot 
say that it has failed. Thirty percent of 
the people of this country are dependent 
upon agriculture for their income. 
When we say that we should transfer the 
functions of agricultural education, the 
Extension Service, and agricultural re- 
search to another committee then, I be- 
Here; we are saying, in effect, that Amer- 
ican agriculture has been a failure. 

I do not believe that the wheat grow- 
ers of Kansas, Oklahoma, or the Da- 
kotas, have failed in their efforts to feed 
the world over the past several years. I 
do not believe that the corn and live- 
stock growers of Illinois, or the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin or Vermont, have 
failed in their efforts to bring about the 
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most successful agriculture the world has 
ever known. 

Now we say that we are going to take 
these functions away from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and give them to a 
part of the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Committee of the House which cer- 
tainly, in all probability, will be far more 
urban-minded than agricultural-minded. 

It may be said that this applies to the 
House only. This is just one further step 
toward emasculating American agricul- 
ture. 

We have had trouble enough. The 
agricultural income of this country is 
down seven points below what it was a 
year ago. I believe it has gone down 
from 80 percent of parity to 73 percent at 
the present time. We are threatened 
with the cutting down of our agricultural 
trade with Western Europe, and having 
it thrown to the advantage of the West- 
ern European countries and American 
industrialists. 

I do not like to see this continual 
chiseling away at American agriculture. 

I realize that the agricultural areas of 
this country do not have the votes they 
used to have. I realize that our farmers 
are poor campaign contributors com- 
pared to some of our international corpo- 
rations and industrial concerns in this 
country. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that agricul- 
ture is the most important industry in 
this Nation today and we have no busi- 
ness emasculating its programs which 
have proved to be so successful over the 
past three generations. 

I repeat, there are some good features 
in the bill. I am protesting the bad ones. 
I have pointed out one of them. The 
only way I can put emphasis behind my 
protest is to vote against the bill—and 
that is what I plan to do. 

COSPONSORS OF S. 109 


Mr. President, I also want at this time 
to request that, at the next printing, the 
names of Senators CHURCH, of Idaho, and 
Senator Harr, of Michigan, be added to 
the list of sponsors of S. 109, a bill that 
is intended to prevent the exploitation of 
farmers by processors and handlers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. On page 30 it is 
adequately made clear that these provi- 
sions are applicable to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and they were put in by the 
House. We cannot write House rules, 

Mr. AIKEN. We are writing them 

Mr, MONRONEY. The House may 
kill or change those rules, but we have 
no authority to modify or change them. 

Mr. AIKEN, I have no intention to 
change them. This is part of a program 
to chisel away American agriculture, 
and it is put in there at agriculture’s ex- 
pense. This affects $7 billion of agri- 
cultural production. Think what it 
would mean to our balance of pay- 
ments 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is up to the 
House. 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly. Next time it 
will be up to the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for insertions. 


President, 
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THE MORAL BASIS OF THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
Sargent Shriver recently wrote an ar- 
ticle regarding the moral and religious 
basis for the war on poverty. He re- 
lates examples of work already being 
done by some church groups and also 
states his views as to why the churches 
should become more involved. 

I ask uanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, “The Moral Basis of the War on 
Poverty,” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury, be printed it this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MORAL BASIS oF THE WAR ON POVERTY 

(The test of 20th century Christianity is 
not how much the poor enter into the life 
of the church, but how much the church 
enters into the life of the poor.) 


(By Sargent Shriver) 


In the famous scene in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov where Ivan challenges Zossima about 
the social inequality and suffering in the 
world, the elderly philosopher remarks: “If 
we were brothers, there would be brother- 
hood, but until then, there will never be 
any division of wealth.” 

Freeing people from poverty was as dif- 
ficulty an ideal in Dostoevsky's time as it is 
in ours, Today, however, poverty is seen 
not as the poor man’s suffering but as the 
economist’s abstraction, and the remedy- 
ing of it as the do-gooder's pastime. There 
is this gain: the scandal, the horror of 
poverty has now come into the open. To- 
day, as the French theologian Yves Congar 
wrote recently, we “know the figures of hun- 
ger and the statistics of misery: we have seen 
the photos of children with their swollen 
bellies, their hollow eyes and their prominent 
knees between thighbones as thin as shin- 
bones. On the other hand, the hungry and 
wretched have seen the affluence of our in- 
stallations, our way of life, our luxuries, our 
tanks and our guns.“ 

People can deny that statement, they can 
lament it, they can duck it; but if they still 
want to be Christian they must respond to 
it. 

SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL 


Here in the United States there is evidence 
that response is being made. Both church 
and state—separate legs supporting one body 
of effort—are engaged in the economic, 
political and moral struggle that we have 
labeled the “War on Poverty.” 

Most wars are declared by old men and 
fought by young men. But our war against 
poverty strives to enlist everyone, people 
of all ages, all reaches of society and all 
religions. Nothing is more ecumenical than 
poverty and the war on it. 

During one week last month I had three 
experiences in the midwest that, two years 
ago, couldn't have happened to any govern- 
ment official anywhere in the country. 

I was in Cincinnati, visiting a northside 
community known as the Steele Subdivision, 
There I met the Reverend Edward Jones, a 
gentle-hearted and far-seeing man of 61, who 
has been pastor of Cincinnati’s First Baptist 
Church for 31 years. He told me about his 
community: three years ago garbage choked 
the gutters, children played in the hot, air- 
less alleys, the dwelling houses were miser- 
able shacks, many without heat or light or 
plumbing. 

I looked around at the neighborhood. 
What, I asked Pastor Jones, had happened 
to change it so completely, to make the eye- 
sore of three years ago a sight for sore eyes? 

“Well,” he began, “we have 285 families in 
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the Steele Subdivision, most of them low 
income. Three years ago, we decided to quit 
crying on each other’s shoulders about our 
poverty and start putting those shoulders to 
the wheel, to get ourselves out of poverty. 
We got each family to chip ina dollar. Then 
we hired a bulldozer to cover up the garbage 
dump. That was something everyone could 
see. They could look out the window and 
say, ‘The dump is gone. And it went because 
we wanted it to.’ Then we tore down 24 
condemned buildings. That was another 
improvement we could see. The houses went 
because the local people wanted them to. 

“In December of 1964, we had enough com- 
munity support to apply to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for a grant. But we 
made a resolution before accepting it: we 
wanted the money as a supplement to our 
initiative, not as a substitute for our effort. 
Since then, the Steele Subdivision has never 
been the same. Then I went to the Sisters 
of Mercy Convent a few blocks from my 
church to ask their help. They've been help- 
ing ever since. They have set up an adult 
education program to teach home economics, 
sewing and typing. 

“Last year, we petitioned the Hamilton 
county officials to reopen the Steele school 
building. They had to close it a few years 
ago because it housed segregated classes. 
White children wouldn’t attend it even 
though it was very near their homes. Now 
the first floor is the center for our Head Start 

* 


How explain this turn-about? “The war 
on poverty has worked in this community be- 
cause the people were willing to work,” Pastor 
Jones told me. Could the community use 
any more help? “You bet wecan. You sup- 
ply the money and we'll supply the effort.” 

Later that day I went to St. Joseph’s In- 
fant Home in Cincinnati—a building 87 years 
old, but harboring some of the youngest and 
freshest ideas I have ever come across. 

Sister Rose Eileen of the Sisters of Charity 
met me at the door. The supervisor of the 
children at the house, she has been both a 
nun and a nurse for 25 years. In 
the main lobby of St. Joseph's I was greeted 
by 50 elderly people Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, married and unmarried, em- 
ployed and unemployed. 

“They are all participants in your Foster 
Grandparents Program,” said Sister Rose El- 
leen. “Each of them is a ‘grandparent’ 20 
hours a week, taking care of two children. 
Nearly all the youngsters here are unadopt- 
able because of either physical or nervous 
disorders.” One of the foster grandparents, 
a man of 78, told me what was happening to 
him: “Ever since I've been taking care of my 
two little ones, I haven’t had an ache or pain. 
I'd been taking medicine for the past 15 
years and was always feeling bad. But I 
haven't needed a pill in the last six months. 
That's exactly how long I've been working 
with my foster grandchildren.” 

That man was now getting medicine that 
no doctor could give him: the medicine of 
being needed. He was helping others, in- 
stead of trying to get others to help him. 
As for the children, Sister Rose Eileen told 
me that since the old people had been com- 
ing they were crying less and enjoying life 
more, had even reached the point of express- 
ing their needs, and, as Sister remarked 
philosophically, would probably be out on 
the picket lines soon, in the style of any 
normal American youngster. 


BEAUTIFUL AND LOVABLE 


A few hours later I was in Chicago, at 
the Bethany Methodist Hospital. The Rev- 
erend Bert Selin, 65, a Methodist clergyman 
since 1924, has been administrator of Bethany 
for the past 25 years. His hospital has 85 
beds for the acutely Hl, 105 for the chronical- 
ly ill. He took me to one of the day rooms 
in the chronically ill section. There I saw 
an unforgettable sight. A short, skinny girl 
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with scraggly hair, wearing a dress too long 
and too loose, was feeding a patient with 
Parkinson’s disease. His hands, arms and 
head shook uncontrollably. The girl took 
a spoonful of soup and somehow get it into 
the patient’s mouth. She did it again and 
again, until the soup bowl was empty. Then 
she fed him the rest of the meal, weary 
spoonful by weary spoonful. I asked the 
man, “How do you like this girl?” He re- 
plied, “She’s beautiful, isn’t she?” That 
short, skinny girl with the scraggly hair was 
beautiful to him—not only beautiful but lov- 
able. And suddenly she was beautiful also 
to me, 

She and other girls who were working at 
Bethany Methodist, Pastor Selin told me, 
were from the nearby Brunswick Job Corps 
Center for Women, “I don’t know of any 
program that has been a greater boon to the 
hospital than the help of these girls,” he 
sald. “Every hospital in Chicago wants to 
hire them when they finish their three- 
month training at the Job Corps. There 
are more jobs than there are girls.” 

Visits like these may seem to be a mere 
reviewing of the troops. The official visitor 
easily delivers the right cheer-em-up phrase 
and the appropriate Washington-is-with-you 
smile. But all the handshaking brings the 
realization that the War on Poverty is being 
fought heroically in many places. When he 
was well into the second year of his presi- 
dency, John F, Kennedy described himself 
as “an idealist without illusions.” He meant, 
I think, that ideals amount to nothing unless 
they are put into daily practice by people. 
And unless we Washington men see what the 
people are doing, we are likely to founder in 
our idealism. The War on Poverty could 
not be carried on without such people as 
Pastor Edward Jones, Sister Rose Eileen and 
Pastor Bert Selin. 

Only a few years ago we all believed that 
because church and state were separate, they 
had to be mutually exclusive, that the mon- 
ey of government could not be mixed with 
the currency of salvation. The War on Poy- 
erty has certainly taught us new lessons. 
We have created not merely a political agency 
of a political government for political rea- 
sons; we have created an agency that attacks 
the causes of poverty from all sides—politi- 
cal, economic and moral—using all types of 
organizations and all types of citizens. We 
have learned the difference between a bu- 
reaucracy and a democracy: an effective bu- 
reaucracy thinks it helps the people to be 
free, but a true democracy frees the people 
to think. 

But there is still opposition to an “uncon- 
ditional” War on Poverty. One of the most 
common objections is that it cannot be won 
because Jesus Christ said it couldn't. Skep- 
tics love to quote the Bible: “The poor you 
always have with you.” This passage, they 
suppose, implies that poverty is both a law 
of nature and an unchangeable fact of so- 
ciety, that the words amount to an admission 
on the part of Christ himself that nothing 
can be done about poverty. Some people 
even insist on the basis of this text that the 
War on Poverty is anti-Christian—against 
Christ’s prophecy. 

A DUTY DICTATED BY JUSTICE 


It seems to me, however, that Christ's 
words “The poor you always have with you” 
are a comment not on poverty but on 
human nature. Societies will always have 
poor people—because most of the rich will 
always be selfish; because the poor will al- 
ways be deprived of economic opportunity 
and will always be denied equal rights to 
justice and liberty; and because some men 
will always hoard more goods than they need. 
All this is true. But Christ was not saying 
that it had to be true, that we must always 
have poverty. He was only saying that pov- 
erty would always result if people did not 
obey God’s will. In effect, he was saying 
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that if enough human beings lived 
to the Judeo-Christian morality there need 
be no poverty at all in the world, 

Hence the War on Poverty must be fought 
not only politically but also morally. The 
difference between politics and morality is 
that the political man acts for the good of 
the people while the moral man acts because 
the people are good. At the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity we believe that the 34 
million poor people in this country are basi- 
cally good human beings. Serving them is 
not a fringe operation. They need the free- 
dom of their own ambition or else they lose 
their ambition to be free. Thus we believe 
that the War on Poverty is not an act of 
charity but a duty dictated by justice. 

Yet many Americans are still undisturbed 
by the presence of poverty. The apathetic 
have now been joined by militant white 
backlashers. These people are not in the 
least concerned over the fact that while 
roughly 20 per cent of the nation is poor, 
only 1½ per cent of the federal budget is 
used to fight poverty; indeed, many are riled 
because the country is using that 114 per 
cent in the first place. Why are the poor 
so lazy? they ask. Can't they make it the 
hard way, like I did? Aren’t they too well 
off on relief? Can't they at least clean up 
their houses? Why don’t they move out of 
the slums? 


MORAL HEMOPHILIA AND ITS CURE 


One man currently answering these ques- 
tions is Pastor Arthur Simon of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, a young minister who lives 
and works on New York’s lower east side. 
He attributes our indifference to poverty to 
the fact that “we have baptized middle-class 
respectability.” There is nothing wrong with 
being middle class, he says; the trouble is 
that such a style of life is often “a commit- 
ment to self-promotion, exclusion and eva- 
sion of human problems.” In his moving 
book Faces of Poverty, recently published, 
Pastor Simon describes the middle class: 

“It is self-promoting because it places too 
high a value on our own comfort: it indi- 
cates an inordinate desire for earthly pos- 
sessions: and it is nourished by a search for 
status. It is exclusive because in this style 
of life people of similar background and cir- 
cumstances are drawn together, like iron 
filings by a magnet, into neighborhoods 
which have systematically eliminated the less 
worthy. It is evasive because it cuts us off 
from precisely those people whose needs are 
most acute and to whom the gospel recom- 
mends us most of all.” 

What does this clinging to middle class 
values mean in fact? In Pastor Simon's 
neighborhood it means that during a period 
when 200,000 low-income people were moving 
into Manhattan below 14th street, 17 Protes- 
tant churches were moving out, while the 
churches that stayed, like Trinity, petered 
off to a trickle of old faithfuls. 

Christianity sometimes seems to have a 
case Of moral hemophilia: its sense of social 
responsibility is bleeding away. The test of 
20th century Christianity is not how much 
the poor enter into the life of the church, 
but how much the church enters into the 
life of the poor. 

This idea is neither radical nor new. 
Twenty years ago Michael de la Bedoyere 
wrote Christianity in the Marketplace, a sort 
of John-the-Baptist book to Harvey Cox's 
The Secular City. The message of both au- 
thors is that the church must go where the 
people are without fear of becoming secular. 
Yet many of us still think that to be secular 
means to be worldly. And so, avoiding the 
worldly city, we also avoid poverty. Recall 
the words of Albert Schweitzer: 

“Whatever you have received more than 
others in the way of health, in talents, in 
ability, in success, in a pleasant childhood, 
in harmonious conditions of home life—all 
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this you must not take to yourself as a mat- 
ter of course. You must pay a price for it. 
You must render in return an unusually 
great sacrifice of your life for other life.” 

As the O.E.0. moves into its third year, 

there are many people in this country who 
facetiously—even cynically—claim they are 
trying to survive the War on Poverty. But 
in truth this country needs the War on 
Poverty to survive. With the suffering of 
the poor in view, the ideal of brotherhood 
as our motivation and the assurance of 
democracy as our prize, we believe that the 
battle against poverty is not only an act of 
political foresight but a thrust of moral in- 
sight. 
Christianity’s chief ground for optimism 
is that many people have at last come to see 
it not only as a religion but also as a soci- 
ology. Vatican II helped remove the theo- 
logical cataracts from our eyes: no longer 
can we seek the spiritual kingdom of God 
by turning our back on the social realm of 
man, We must instead go into that realm— 
as social beings involved with other social 
beings, ignoring the sweat and not counting 
the change. The four Gospels are not ab- 
stract ramblings on God; they are accounts 
of how Christ lived, of his actions among 
other men: what he said, what he noticed, 
his approachableness and availability, the 
way he lifted the spirits of the poor, the way 
he dared the rich to be better instead of 
merely better off, his articulation of a nobler 
vision. 

Today there is reason to hope that the 
church is moving in this direction—witness 
the men and women joining the Peace Corps 
and VISTA and those who in other ways are 
taking the poor seriously. Such people can- 
not be passed off as fribble idealists or as 
renegades from easy street. Rather, they are 
believers in God and loves of humanity. It 
is impossible to be one without being the 
other. 

The great truth of our era is that God 
cannot be honored unless mankind is served. 
That is both the strength of the church and 
the goal of its commitment. 


METHODIST STATEMENT ON CIA 
INVOLVEMENT IN NATIONAL STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
staff members of the general board of 
education and the staff members of the 
general board of Christian social con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church recently 
issued a statement regarding the CIA 
involvement in the National Student 
Association and asked for an investiga- 
tion of the domestic activities of the 
CIA by congressional authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
statement be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

METHODIST STATEMENT ON CIA INVOLVEMENT 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, FEBRU- 
ARY 23, 1967 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Staff members of the 

Methodist Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns and the Board of Education are gravely 
concerned over the revelation that the CIA 
has covertly substantially financed and in- 
filtrated the major student organization of 
the United States. 

The Central Intelligence Agency has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of propriety in attempt- 
ing, through clandestine funding, to affect 
leadership and policies of an otherwise pri- 
yate and independent national organization. 
It is apparent that the objectivity of youth 
attending international conferences, if 
selected by CIA-sponsored student leaders, 
would properly be suspect. Such a practice 
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becomes all the more disturbing upon re- 
flection that it occurred during a period 
when student organizations more critical of 
United States foreign policy were being dis- 
couraged by the State Department from at- 
tending certain East-West conferences 
labelled “communist-dominated.” Perhaps 
the most disastrous consequence of CIA 
funding of N.S.A. students abroad will be 
that over the next several years the credi- 
bility of all U.S. persons travelling, stationed, 
or studying overseas may be subject to ques- 
tion by people of host countries. 

We are dismayed by the callous statement 
of former CIA Director Allen Dulles who, in 
reference to the Agency's use of the N.S.A., 
has stated: “We obtained what we wanted.” 
But at what price? The destruction of the 
most prominent U.S. student organization? 
The disillusionment and lack of trust of stu- 
dents throughout the country in their own 
leaders? A wave of suspicion that all domes- 
tic democratic institutions have suffered 
from insidious corruption? 

Surely the United States cannot justify 
opposing communism overseas through tech- 
niques which undermine relationships of 
confidence and democratic institutions at 
home. The use of students by a government 
agency in covert and deceitful activities 
seems incongruous at a time when the Ad- 
ministration is using considerable resources 
to appeal to the best impulses of youth, com- 
bat crime, and develop programs for the wel- 
fare of the younger generation. 

Though we continue to have confidence in 
the vast majority of United States student 
leaders, we are saddened to learn that a few 
officers at the top of the National Student 
Association knowingly allowed themselves to 
be used for purposes which destroyed what 
should have been relationship of mutual 
trust, openness and integrity among fellow 
leaders. However, we particularly commend 
both those students who agonizingly sought 
to extricate the N.S.A. from CIA subsidization 
and those N. S.A. leaders who, despite harass- 
ment from CIA officials, refused to deny the 
fundamental truth of the Ramparts’ article. 

In light of the above, we recommend that 
the domestic activities of the CIA be thor- 
oughly investigated by responsible Congres- 
sional authority with a view to looking into 
any other covert links of the CIA with na- 
tional organizations, foundations, or other 
institutions whose purposes may thereby 
have been perverted. 

H, D. Bollinger, William Corzine, Glen 
Otis Martin, Staff members of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education, The Metho- 
dist Church. 

A. Dudley Ward, Gover C. Bagby, Dale 
White, Herman Will, Jr., J. Elliott 
Corbett, Luther E. Tyson, Staff mem- 
bers of the General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, The Methodist 
Church. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIFORM TIME 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CURTIS: Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska has 
passed Legislative Resolution 16. The 
resolution calls upon Congress to limit 
daylight savings time to only the months 
of May, June, July, and August. The 
resolution has been previously printed 
in the Recorp in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be received and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
olution will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill on behalf of myself and 
my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
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Hruska] to carry out the request of the 
resolution. 

I hope that the appropriate committee 
will report the matter favorably and that 
it will be enacted into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1208) to amend the Uni- 
form Time Act of 1966 so as to reduce 
from 6 month to 4 months the period 
for which daylight saving time shall 
be in effect, introduced by Mr. CURTIS 
(for himself and Mr. Hruska), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 355) to improve the opera- 
tion of the legislative branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
about to conclude an unusually long, in- 
teresting, and informative debate on the 
merits of the recommendations of our 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of the Congress. As the ranking Re- 
publican member of this joint commit- 
tee, I strongly recommend to the Senate 
approval of this legislation. It is far 
from perfect, but it does represent a long 
forward step toward increasing both the 
stature and the efficiency of the National 
Congress. 

Not only did our joint committee spend 
a tremendous amount of time consider- 
ing all recommendations and arriving at 
our final report, but the Senate itself has 
considered in the general area of 100 
amendments these past 4 weeks dealing 
with the legislation unanimously agreed 
upon by our joint committee. Seldom 
has the Senate given more diligent and 
careful consideration to legislation 
placed before it. Some useful recom- 
mendations have been adopted during 
the floor consideration of this measure; 
a great many other proposals have been 
defeated by voice or rollcall votes. We 
now have before us a good piece of legis- 
lation, and I recommend it to the Senate 
for its strong approval. 

The Members of the Senate section of 
this joint committee are: Senators Mon- 
RONEY, SPARKMAN, and METCALF, and on 
the Republican side Senators MUNDT, 
Case, and Boces. I congratulate our 
committee chairman, all of the Senators 
involved, the House Members of the joint 
committee and the unusually energetic 
and diligent staff members who worked 
on this project, on having stuck with 
this job until it was completed. 

To those pessimists among us who sug- 
gested we could never get this legisla- 
tion through the Senate, I say only that 
this body has once again demonstrated 
its capacity for action. The task is now 
all but completed with only the final roll- 
call to be taken. I am pleased, as I am 
sure all of you are, that the Senate re- 
sisted the temptation to recommit this 
whole matter back to the committee; 
and even though it has required a great 
amount of time to complete the task, we 
can rejoice together over our collective 
accomplishments. 

For me, one of the most gratifying re- 
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sults of this long effort is the fact that 
by its final rollcall vote today the Sen- 
ate will, I am sure, confirm the amend- 
ment which I offered in the joint com- 
mittee with the support of Senator 
Boccs to create at long last a Senate 
Standing Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. It is good to know that this long- 
sought objective has at last been 
achieved. I am sure such a committee 
will serve America’s veterans well, and 
they deserve our thanks for the long 
and untiring efforts they have devoted 
to the establishment of such a com- 
mittee. 

As ranking Republican member of the 
joint committee, I also take great satis- 
faction that this evenly divided group 
between Democrats and Republicans in- 
corporated in its resolutions a number 
of important changes which will accrue 
to the advantage of the minority in 
making its impact felt upon our con- 
gressional deliberations. For the infor- 
mation of the Senate, let me list a few 
of the more important recommenda- 
tions which will be of significance to 
whichever party happens to be in the 
minority in either House of Congress as 
the political pendulum continues its 
age-old practice of swinging first one 
way and then the other. 

From now on, once the House has ap- 
proved the reform package upon which 
we are about to vote, a public announce- 
ment of committee hearings must be 
made at least 1 week in advance of 
such hearings. This will be helpful to 
all Members of the Congress but espe- 
cially to minority Members since the 
chairmanships are held by the major- 
ity party. 

Secondly, from now on by law the 
minority shall be entitled to call wit- 
nesses as a matter of right rather than 
of privilege to testify on legislative pro- 
posals. Most committee chairmen per- 
mit this now, but where this reform is 
needed, it is needed seriously. 

A third advantage, is that this legis- 
lation stipulates that time shall be pro- 
vided for the minority to submit its views 
for committee reports and that such 
views shall be printed in the same volume 
as those of the majority. 

A fourth reform is that from now on 
individual Members of the Senate can- 
not by themselves prevent committees 
from meeting while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. From now on, either the majority 
leader or the minority leader or both 
can prevent such meetings and the leader 
of each party shall have equal authority 
in these determinations. 

Minority Members will find reform 
No. 5 of great significance since it pro- 
vides that at least two authorized 
committee professional staff people and 
one clerical position shall be appointed 
by and assigned to the minority upon 
request of the minority. Disproportion- 
ate and inequitable staffing has long been 
a plague confronted by the minority. 
This reform moves in the direction of 
much-needed reform. 

In this connection, a sixth safeguard 
is provided the minority by provisions 
in the legislation that hereafter the mi- 
nority shall have fair consideration in 
staffing subcommittees and minority 
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staff members shall be entitled to equi- 
table treatment. 

The seventh provision which I should 
like to call to your attention in this area 
of activity is the provision for review spe- 
cialists for committees so that they can 
more effectively carry out their respon- 
sibilities in supervising and reviewing the 
manner in which the executive depart- 
ments and agencies carry out the intent 
of Congress in the administration of leg- 
islation which has been enacted. 

Avery important new departure is pro- 
vided as an eighth reform of special in- 
terest to the minority position in any 
Congress and that is the provision that 
individual or minority explanatory views 
may hereafter be filed with conference 
reports and that the Senate for the first 
time will receive a written conference re- 
port prepared by the conference man- 
agers on the part of the Senate. 

A ninth reform beneficial to the mi- 
nority applies to House Members only but 
it provides for the first time that the mi- 
nority shall be allotted half of the total 
time allowed for floor debate devoted to 
the consideration of a conference report. 
Heretofore, the minority has received its 
time solely at the pleasure of the chair- 
man of the committee who, of course, is 
a member of the majority party. 

Of benefit to all Members of Con- 
gress—but especially to minority Mem- 
bers—is a reform which provides that 
hearings and reports following commit- 
tee action on legislation shall be made 
available to all Members at least 3 days 
prior to floor consideration of the meas- 
ure. Thus “buying a pig in a poke” is 
going to become more infrequent as Con- 
gress acts on legislation. The only way 
this provision can be waived is by joint 
concurrence of the majority and the mi- 
nority leaders of the Congress. 

There are many other reforms in this 
legislation and many other changes 
beneficial to a better balance of influence 
between the majority and the minority 
parties, Mr. President, but I wanted to 
call attention to the foregoing 10 as 
somewhat typical of what has been ac- 
complished. I again urge the Senate to 
vote favorably on this final vote for ap- 
proval of this significant legislation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to voice my support of congressional re- 
form in general, and of S. 355 in par- 
ticular. 

Having served as a House member of 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, I am well aware of the 
conscientious and praiseworthy service 
performed by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] as 
chairman of the Joint Organization 
Committee and by our Senate colleagues 
who served with him on that commit- 
tee. 

They have not claimed that the legis- 
lation is perfect in every respect. Some 
amendments have been accepted as im- 
provements upon, and further clarifica- 
tion of, the committee’s work. 

In any bill as complex and wide-rang- 
ing as S. 355, there are bound to be places 
where the language can be strengthened 
or clarified in one respect or another. 

As we seek to evaluate the committee’s 
work, we might keep in mind that the 
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resolution creating the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress was 
adopted by a unanimous vote of both 
Houses. 

The committee held extensive hear- 
ings, and I think it is interesting to note, 
looking back over the record, that of 
the more than 200 witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee, almost half 
were Members of Congress. 

In other words, nearly one-fifth of the 
total membership of the 89th Congress 
were sufficiently concerned about the 
slippage in prestige, efficiency, or power 
of the first branch of Government to be- 
stir themselves and appear before, or 
submit statements to, the Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. 

The final report of the committee was 
filed with the Congress on July 28, 1966, 
and legislation to implement the report 
was introduced late in the 89th Congress 
in both Houses. In other words, the 
Members of Congress had ample time 
over the Christmas holidays to acquaint 
themselves with the committee’s rec- 
ommendations and the legislation. 

Historians are not likely to write that 
the Congress acted hastily on the ques- 
tion of reform in the 19608. 

In an article entitled Inside the 
20th Century,” and published in the 
January 12, 1965, issue of Look maga- 
zine, author John Gunther observed: 

There have been more changes in the past 
sixty-five years than in all other centuries 
put together. . . In the old days, we could 
deal with political affairs sector by sector. 
We could confront crises one at a time. 
Now, everything is inextricably conjoined 
and interlocked, and the sheer mass of what 
we have to take in is overwhelming. 


During the 89th Congress, a total of 
21,999 bills were introduced in the House, 
another 4,567 in the Senate. 

To indicate the extent of change, it 
might be noted that, in 1946, the year of 
the passage of the first Reorganization 
Act, the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress handled 16,444 
inquiries with a staff of 95. Last year, 
with little more than double that staff, 
the Service handled 113,628 requests, a 
workload increase of almost 700 percent, 

To be sure, this bill is not a complete 
answer to the need for congressional 
reform and reorganization. However, 
Mr. President, the bill does represent a 
significant step in the right direction. 

I hope the bill will have the over- 
whelming support of the Senate, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has worked long and hard on S. 355, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1967. It is my opinion that its ultimate 
passage will help the Congress to do a 
more effective job and uphold the legis- 
lative branch as a vigorous and vital arm 
of our Federal Government system. 

At this time I would like to express 
my sincere congratulations and thanks 
to the senior Senator from Oklahoma for 
his dedicated and skilled direction in 
steering this legislation through the Sen- 
ate. 

At the same time I would like to take 
note also of the unflagging efforts of the 
Chief Counsel of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, W. De- 
Vier Pierson. ' He has been a source of 
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great strength throughout the long con- 
sideration which this legislation has re- 
ceived. The staff which has worked with 
him likewise deserves commendation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senators 
may recall that the original La Follette- 
Monroney reorganization proposal of 
1946 contained a provision setting up a 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
House and in the Senate. Before the 
measure became law, the bill was amend- 
ed to eliminate the veterans committee 
in the Senate. 

I felt that was a mistake. After serv- 
ing as chairman of the Veterans’ Sub- 
committee of the Labor Committee in the 
80th Congress—as a Republican—I was 
more convinced than before that vet- 
erans matters deserved a committee of 
their own. 

In the 82d Congress, I joined as a co- 
sponsor with 35 other Senators in offer- 
ing Senate Resolution 148 to correct this 
omission, but no action was taken on it. 

In 1956, I introduced my own resolu- 
tion for this purpose, Senate Resolution 
319. That year we had several major 
veterans bills that failed to be consid- 
ered in the Senate. They were scattered 
around among the major committees, 
and although the bills were important to 
veterans, they were passed over by com- 
mittees having legislation to work on 
that was of more general national im- 
portance. 

In 1959, I introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 19, with nearly 30 cosponsors. This 
time, it reached the hearing process in 
the Senate Rules Committee. Although 
my resolution did not reach the Senate 
floor, I believe the public hearing was 
important in keeping veterans organiza- 
tions and other interested parties in- 
formed of the wide support for the com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

Since then, I have continued to spon- 
sor or cosponsor resolutions for this pur- 
pose. This year, I have joined Senator 
RANDOLPH in his Resolution 16. Fortu- 
nately, this reorganization bill has wisely 
incorporated into it the standing vet- 
erans committee for the Senate, effec- 
tively enacting Senate Resolution 16. 

It is gratifying that this longstanding 
objective has been achieved, insofar as 
Senate passage is concerned, and it is 
one reason why I shall vote for S. 355. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on final pas- 
sage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time on the 
bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remaining time on the bill on 
this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the bill has been 
yielded back. The question is on final 
passage. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
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tor from Maine [Mr. Musxre], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
PasTorE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] are absent 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coo- 
PER], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hansen], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 175, 
nays 9, as follows: 


[ No. 57 Leg.] 
YEAS—75 

Allott Hart Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Holland Murphy 

Hollings Nelson 
Brewster . Pearson 
Burdick Inouye Pell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Percy 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Prouty 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Case Kennedy, Mass, Ribicoff 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Clark Kuchel Smathers 
Cotton Lausche Smith 
Curtis Long, Mo. Spong 
Dirksen Long, La Symington 
Dodd d Thurmond 
Dominick McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGovern Tydings 
Fannin McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Fong Miller 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Griffin Monroney Young, N. Dak 
Harris Montoya Young, Ohio 

NAYS—9 
Aiken Fulbright Russell 
Eastland Hill Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
NOT VOTING—16 

Baker Hansen Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hatfield Pastore 
Brooke Magnuson Sparkman 
Cooper McGee 
Gruening Metcalf 


So the bill (S. 355) was passed, as fol- 

lows: 
S. 355 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, divided into titles, parts, and sections 
according to the following table of contents, 
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may be cited as the “Legislative Reorganiza- 

tion Act of 1967”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

TITLE I—THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

Sec. 101. Rulemaking power of Senate and 

House, 
PART 1—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO BOTH 
HOUSES 

Sec. 102, Committee procedure. 

Sec. 103. Committee hearing procedure. 

Sec. 104. Committee powers. 

Sec. 105. Legislative review by 
committees. 
Sec. 106. Conference reports. 
PART 2—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO THE 
SENATE 
Sec. 121, Jurisdiction of standing committees 
of the Senate. 

Sec. 122. Committee membership. 

PART 3—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 131. Jurisdiction of standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

TITLE II—PFISCAL CONTROLS 


Sec. 201. Rulemaking power of Senate and 
House. 
1—BUDGETARY AND FISCAL INFORMATION 
AND DATA 

Sec. 202. Data processing system, 

Sec. 203. Standard classifications. 

Sec. 204. Availability of data. 

Sec. 205. Cost effectiveness studies. 

Sec. 206. Current budget information. 

Sec. 207. Powers and duties of Comptroller 
General, 

Sec. 208. Definition. 

PART 2—-THE BUDGET 
Sec, 221. Supplemental budget information. 
PART 3—THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 

Sec. 231. Committee hearings. 

Sec. 232. Budget review. 

Sec. 233. Committee action. 

Sec. 234. Passage of bills. 

Sec. 235. Rollcall vote required on measures 
changing compensation of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

PART 4—UTILIZATION OF REPORTS OF GENERAL 

ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Sec. 241. Assistance to committees, 

Sec. 242. Reports to commitees. 

Sec. 243. Agency reports. 

PART 5—LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 

Sec. 251. Cost estimates, 

Sec. 252. Appropriations on annual basis, 

Sec. 253. Committee jurisdiction. 

TITLE III—SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
PART 1-—-STAFFS OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Sec. 301. Committee staffing and related pro- 

visions. 

PART 2—OFFICE STAFFS AND ALLOWANCES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

Sec. 321. Legislative assistants for Senators. 

Sec. 322. Additional travel allowances, 

Sec. 323. Telecommunications. 

Sec. 324. Conversion of pay rates of Senate 

employees to gross rate basis. 
3—LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 
Improvement of legislative re- 

search facilities of Congress. 

Joint Committee on the Library. 

Abolishment of Office of Coordina- 

tor of Information. 

Sec. 334. Saving provision. 

Sec. 335. Senate public address system, 
TITLE IV—CONGRESS AS AN INSTITUTION 
PART 1-——JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 
Sec. 401. Establishment of Joint Committee 

on Congressional Operations, 

Sec. 402. Duties of Joint Committee. 

Sec. 403. Powers of Joint Committee. 
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Sec. 404. Staff of Joint Committee. 

Sec. 405. Records of Joint Committee. 

Sec. 406. Transfer of functions. 

Sec. 407. Office of Placement and Office Man- 
agement, 

Sec. 408. Expenses. 

PART 2—AUTHORITY OF OFFICERS OF THE 
CONGRESS 
Sec. 421. Authority. 
Sec. 422. Capitol Police. 


Sec. 423. Senate and House pages. 
Sec. 424. Capitol Guide Service. 


PART 3—-CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 
Sec, 433. Congressional adjournment. 
PART 4—APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Sec. 441. Appointment of postmasters by 
Postmaster General. 

Sec. 442. Vacancies in positions of post- 
master. 

Sec. 443. Vacancies on rural routes. 

Sec. 444. Saving provision. 

PART 5—REVISION OF HOUSE EMPLOYEES 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION ACT 

Sec. 451. Application of House Employees 
Position Classification Act. 

Sec. 452. Authority to recommend compen- 
sation revisions. 

Sec. 453. Revisions with respect to position 
standards and descriptions and 
position placement in compensa- 
tion schedules. 

Sec. 454. Step increases. 

Sec. 455. Appointments and reclassifications 
to higher compensation levels, 

Sec, 456. Reductions in compensation level. 

Sec. 457. Initial appointments. 

Sec. 458. Establishment of positions. 

Sec. 459. Authority generally. 

Sec. 460. Conforming amendment. 

Sec, 461. Saving provision. 

Sec. 462. House Publications Distribution 
Service. 

PART 6—PAYROLL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 471. Conversion of pay to aggregate 
rate basis in House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

PART 7—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 481. Stationery allowances of Senators 
and Representatives. 


TITLE V—REGULATION OF LOBBYING 


Sec. 501. Definition of Comptroller General. 
Sec. 502. Multipurpose contributions and 
expenditures. 

Sec: 503. Five-year preservation of records. 
Sec. 504. Substantial purpose controlling. 
Sec. 505 Contingent fees; broadcasting, 

Sec. 506. Administration by Comptroller 

eral 


Sec. 507. Violation of regulations, 
TITLE VI—Errecrive DATES 
Sec. 601. Effective dates. 


TITLE I—THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 
RULEMAKING POWER OF SENATE AND HOUSE 


Sec. 101. The following sections of this 
title are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, or of that House to which they 
specifically apply; and such rules shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House. 

PART 1—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO BOTH 

Houses 
COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 

Seo. 102. (a) Section 133 (a) of the 

lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 
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190a) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentences: “If the chair- 
man of any such committee, after three days’ 
consideration, refuses or fails, upon the re- 
quest of at least three members of the com- 
mittee, to call a special meeting of the com- 
mittee within seven calendar days from the 
date of said request, then upon the filing 
with the clerk of the committee of the writ- 
ten and signed request of a majority of the 
committee for a called special meeting of the 
committee, the committee shall meet on the 
day and hour specified in said written re- 
quest. It shall be the duty of the clerk of 
the committee to notify all members of the 
committee in the usual way of such called 
special meeting. If the chairman of the 
committee is not present at any committee 
meeting, the senior member of the majority 
party who is present shall preside at that 
meeting.”. 

(b) Section 138 (b) of that Act is amended 
ta read as follows: 

“(b) Meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness of each such committee, other than the 
conduct of hearings, shall be open to the 
public except during executive sessions for 
marking up bills or for voting or when the 
committee by a majority vote orders an 
executive session. Each such committee shall 
keep a complete record of all committee ac- 
tion. Such record shall include a record of 
the votes on any question on which a record 
vote is demanded. The results of rollcall 
votes taken in any meeting of any such com- 
mittee upon any measure, or any amendment 
thereto, shall be announced in the committee 
report on that measure unless previously an- 
nounced by the committee, and such an- 
nouncement shall include a tabulation of the 
votes cast in favor of and the votes cast in 
opposition to each such measure and amend- 
ment by each member of the committee who 
was present at that meeting.”. 

(c) Section 133 (e) of that Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentences: “In any event, the report of 
any such committee upon a measure which 
has been approved by the committee shall be 
filed within seven calendar days (exclusive 
of days on which the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be, is not in 
session) after the day on which there has 
been filed with the clerk of the committee 
a written and signed request of a majority 
of the committee for the reporting of that 
measure. Upon the filing of any such re- 
quest, the clerk of the committee shall trans- 
mit immediately to the chairman of the com- 
mittee notice of the filing thereof.“ 

(d) Section 133 (d) og that Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentences: “The vote of the committee 
to report a measure or matter shall require 
the concurrence of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee who are present. No 
yote of any member of any such committee 
to report a measure or matter may be cast 
by proxy if rules adopted by such committee 
forbid the casting of votes for that purpose 
by proxy, however, proxies shall not be voted 
for such purpose except when the absent 
committee member has been informed of the 
matter on which he is being recorded and 
has affirmatively requested that he be so re- 
corded. Action by any such committee in 
reporting any measure or matter in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this subsec- 
tion shall constitute the ratification by the 
committee of all action theretofore taken 
by the committee with respect to that meas- 
ure or matter, including votes taken upon 
the measure or matter or any amendment 
thereto, and no point of order shall lie with 
respect to that measure or matter on the 
ground that such previous action with re- 
spect thereto by such committee was not 
taken in compliance with such requirements. 
Whenever any such committee by rolicall 
vote reports any measure or matter, the 
report of the committee upon such measure 
or matter shall include a tabulation of the 
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votes cast in favor of and the votes cast in 
opposition to such measure or matter by 
each member of the committee. Nothing 
contained in this subsection shall abrogate 
the power of any committee of either House 
to adopt rules (1) providing for proxy voting 
on all matters other than the reporting of a 
measure or matter, or (2) providing in ac- 
cordance with the rules of that House for 
a lesser number as a quorum for any action 
other than the reporting of a measure or 
matter.“. 

(e) Section 133 of that Act is amended 
by striking out subsections (e) and (f), and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) If, at the time of approval of a meas- 
ure by any such committee, any member of 
the committee gives notice of intention to 
file supplemental or minority views, each 
such member shall be entitled to no less than 
one day in which to file such views with the 
clerk of the committee in writing. All such 
views so filed by one or more members of the 
committee shall be included within and 
Shall be a part of the report filed by the 
committee with respect to that measure. 
The report of such committee upon such 
measure shall be printed in a single volume 
which shall include all supplemental or 
minority views which have been submitted 
at the time of the filing of the committee 
report, and shall bear upon its cover a recital 
that supplemental or minority views are 
included as a part of the report. 

“Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall preclude— 

“(A) The immediate filing and printing of 
a committee report unless a timely request 
for the opportunity to file supplemental or 
miniority views has been made as provided 
by this subsection; or 

“(B) The filing by any standing commit- 
tee of any supplemental report upon any 
measure which may be required for the cor- 
rection of any technical error in a previous 
report made by such committee upon such 
measure. 

“(f) The report of any such committee of 
either House of the Congress upon any meas- 
ure shall be filed in that House at least 
three calendar days (exclusive of Saturdays, 
Sundays, and legal holidays) before any vote 
is taken upon that measure in that House. 
If there have been hearings held upon any 
such measure so reported in either such 
House, the committee shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to have such hearings printed 
and available for distribution to Members 
of that House prior to consideration of the 
measure, This section shall not apply to any 
measure for the declaration of war or the 
declaration of a national emergency by the 
Congress. In any event, this section may 
be waived by joint agreement of the 
majority leader and minority leader of 
the Senate or the Speaker and the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives upon 
a finding that in their opinion such waiver 
is required because of the imminence of sine 
die adjournment, the expiration of the Act 
sought to be amended or to meet the im- 
mediate financial needs of the Government. 

“(g) Each such committee which, in any 
year beginning on or after January 1, 1968, 
requires authorization for the expenditure 
of funds in excess of the amount specified 
by section 134(a) of this Act shall offer one 
annual authorization resolution to procure 
such authorization. Each such annual au- 
thorization resolution shall include a specifi- 
cation of the amount of all such funds sought 
by such committee for expenditure by all 
subcommittees thereof during that year and 
the amount so sought for each such sub- 
committee. The annual authorization reso- 
lution of any such committee of either House 
of the Congress for each year beginning on 
or after January 1, 1968, shall be offered 
not later than January 31 of that year, ex- 
cept that, whenever the designation of mem- 
bers of standing committees of that House 
occurs during the first session of any Con- 
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gress at a date later than January 20 such 
resolution may be offered by any standing 
committee of that House at any time within 
thirty days after the date on which a ma- 
jority of the members of such committee 
have been designated during that session. 
After the date on which an annual authori- 
zation resolution has been offered by any 
such committee in any year, or the last 
date on which such committee pursuant to 
the preceding sentence may offer such a 
resolution, whichever date occurs earlier, 
such committee in any year may procure 
authorization for the expenditure of funds 
in excess of the amount specified by section 
134(a) of this Act only by offering a sup- 
plemental authorization resolution. Each 
such supplemental authorization resolution 
shall specify with particularity the purpose 
for which such authorization is sought, and 
shall contain an explicit statement of the 
reason why authorization for the expendi- 
tures described therein could not have been 
sought at the time of, or within the period 
provided for, the submission by such com- 
mittee of an annual authorization resolu- 
tion for that year. The minority shall re- 
ceive fair consideration in the appointment 
of staff personnel pursuant to such resolu- 
tion”. 

“(h) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.”’. 


‘COMMITTEE HEARING PROCEDURE 


Sec. 108. (a) Part 3 of title I of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 is amended 
by inserting therein, immediately after sec- 
tion 133 thereof, the following new section: 


COMMITTEE HEARING PROCEDURE 


“Sec. 183A. (a) Each standing committee 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives (except the Committees on Appropria- 
tions) shall make public announcement of 
the date, place, and subject matter of any 
hearing to be conducted by the committee 
upon any measure or matter at least one 
week before the commencement of that hear- 
ing unless the committee determines that 
there is good cause to begin such hearing at 
an earlier date. 

„b) Each hearing conducted by each such 
committee shall be open to the public ex- 
cept when the committee determines that 
the testimony to be taken at that hearing 
may relate to a matter of national security, 
may tend to reflect adversely on the charac- 
ter or reputation of the witness or any other 
individual, or may divulge matters deemed 
confidential under other provisions of law or 
Government regulation. Whenever any such 
hearing is open to the public, that hearing 
may be broadcast by radio or television, or 
both, under such rules that the committee 
may adopt. 

“(c) Each such committee shall require 
each witness who is to appear before the 
committee in any hearing to file with the 
clerk of the committee, at least one day be- 
fore the date of the appearance of that wit- 
ness, a written statement of his proposed 
3 unless the committee chairman 

minority member determine 
that there is good cause for the failure of the 
witness to file such a statement in compli- 
ance with this subsection, If so requested by 
any such committee, the staff of the com- 
mittee shall prepare for the use of members 
of the committee before each day of hearing 
before the committee a digest of the state- 
ments which have been so filed by witnesses 
who are to appear before the committee on 
that day. 

“(d) After the conclusion of each day of 
hearing, if so requested by any such com- 
mittee, the staff shall prepare for the use of 
members of the committee a summary of the 
testimony given before the committee on 
that day. After approval by the chairman 
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and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, each such summary may be 
printed as a part of the committee hearings 
if such hearings are ordered by the commit- 
tee to be printed. 

„e) Whenever any hearing is conducted by 
any such committee upon any measure or 
matter, the minority of the committee shall 
be entitled, upon request made by a majority 
of the minority members to the chairman 
before the completion of such hearing, to call 
witnesses selected by the minority to testify 
with respect to that measure or matter dur- 
ing at least one day of hearing thereon. 

“(f) Whenever any such committee has 
reported any measure, by action taken in 
conformity with the requirements of section 
133(d) of this Act, no point of order shall 
He with respect to that measure on the 
ground that hearings upon that measure by 
that committee were not conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

“(g) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.”. 

(b) Title I of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat, 813) is amended by inserting— 


“Sec. 183A. Committee hearing procedure.” 


immediately below— 
“Sec. 183. Committee procedure.“. 


COMMITTEE POWERS 


Sec. 104. Section 134(c) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 
190b(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Except as hereinafter provided, no 
standing committee of the Senate or the 
House shall sit, without special leave, while 
the Senate or the House, as the case may be, 
is in session. The prohibition contained in 
the preceding sentence shall not apply to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate or to the following committees of the 
House of Representatives: the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Committee on Rules, 
and the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Any other standing committee of the 
Senate may sit for any purpose while the 
Senate is in session if consent therefor has 
been obtained from the majority leader and 
the minority leader of the Senate. Any 
other standing committee of the House of 
Representatives may conduct a hearing while 
the House is in session if consent therefor 
has been obtained from the Speaker and the 
minority leader of the House. In the event 
of the absence of any such officer or leader, 
the consent of such officer or leader may be 
given by a Member of that House of which 
such officer or leader is a Member designated 
by him for that purpose. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this subsection, any stand- 
ing committee of the Senate may sit without 
special leave for any purpose as authorized 
by paragraph 7 (paragraph 5 as redesignated 
by section 122(b) of this Act) of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate.“ 
LEGISLATIVE REVIEW BY STANDING COMMITTEES 

Sec. 105. (a) Section 136 of the Legislative 


Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190d) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“LEGISLATIVE REVIEW BY STANDING COMMITTEES 
“Sec, 136. (a) In order to assist the Con- 
in 


gress in— 

“(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the application, operation, administration, 
and execution of the laws enacted by the 
Congress, and 

“(2) its formulation, consideration, and 
enactment of such modifications of or 
changes in such laws, and of such additional 
legislation, as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate, 
each standing committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives shall review and 
study, on a continuing basis, the application, 
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operation, administration, and execution of 
those laws, or parts of laws, the subject mat- 
ter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
such committee. 

“(b) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives shall— 

“(1) conduct the reviews and studies re- 
quired generally by subsection (a) of this 
section; 

“(2) analyze, appraise, and evaluate re- 
ports and other data of the Comptroller . 
General of the United States, and of any 
other officer or agency of the Government, 
which are pertinent to reviews, studies, pro- 
grams, projects, and other matters within 
the purview of this section and may request 
the Comptroller General to investigate any 
report on any matter relating to the receipt, 
disbursement, and application of public 
funds under such laws; 

“(3) keep currently informed with respect 
to the regulations, procedures, practices, and 
policies of the Government pertaining to 
the application, operation, administration, 
and execution of the laws, and parts of laws, 
the subject matter of which is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee; 

“(4) conduct such activities as are neces- 
sary and appropriate to carry out the general 
review and study policies of the committee 
under this section, including reviews of pro- 
grams of grants-in-aid referred to in section 
252(c) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967; and 
uA obtain current information regard- 

t— 

“(A) the progress, status, and results of 
reviews, studies, programs, and projects con- 
ducted under this section, 

“(B) the regulations, procedures, practices, 
and policies of the Government referred to in 
subparagraph (3) of this subsection, and 

„) all other matters within the purview 
of this subsection. 

„(e) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives is entitled 
to employ a Review Specialist as 4 member of 
the professional staff of such committee in 
addition to the number of members of such 
professional staff to which such committee 
otherwise is entitled. Such Review Special- 
ist shall be selected and appointed by the 
chairman of such committee, with the prior 
approval of the ranking minority member, 
on a permanent basis, without regard to po- 
litical affiliation, and solely on the basis of 
fitness to perform the duties of the position. 
Such Review Specialist shall, under the joint 
direction and supervision of the chairman 
and the ranking minority member, assist the 
committee in the performance of its review 
functions under this section. 

“(d) Each standing committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall 
submit, not later than March 31 of each 
year beginning on or after January 1, 1968, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, a report on its activities under 
this section during the immediately pre- 
ceding calendar year. Such report shall 
include— 

“(1) an analysis of the reviews, studies, 
programs, and projects of the committee 


“under this section; 


“(2) an appraisal and evaluation of the 
application, operation, administration, and 
execution of the laws, and parts of laws, the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of the committee; and 

“(3) such other matters within the pur- 
view of this section as may be appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Each such committee shall omit in such re- 
port all matters which, in the opinion of the 
committee, should not be made public in the 
interest of the national security. 

„(e) Within ten days after the submission 
of all such reports to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, respectively, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, with respect to the re- 
ports submitted to the Senate, and the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
with respect to the reports submitted to the 
House, shall transmit such reports to— 

“(1) the President, with respect to mat- 
ters concerning the executive branch; 

“(2) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the judicial 
branch; 

“(3) the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, with respect to matters 
concerning the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia; and 

“(4) the heads of other appropriate agen- 
cies, corporations, and instrumentalities of 
the Government, 

() As used in this section, the term 
‘Government’ includes the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, 

“(g) the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct of the House 
of Representatives.”. 

(b) Title I of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 136. Legislative oversight by standing 

committees.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“Sec, 136. Legislative review by standing 
committees.” 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Sec. 106. (a) The section caption of section 
135 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (2 U.S.C. 190c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“CONFERENCE REPORTS”. 

(b) Section 135 of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(c) Each report of a committee of con- 
ference shall be printed as a report of each 
House of the Congress. As printed in each 
House, each such report shall be accompanied 
by an explanatory statement prepared by the 
conferees on the part of that House. Each 
such statement shall be sufficiently detailed 
and explicit to inform the House for which it 
is prepared as to the effect which amend- 
ments or propositions contained in such re- 
port will have upon the measure to which 
it relates. If any conferee on the part of 
either House desires to submit to the House 
of which he is a Member an additional in- 
dividual explanatory statement with respect 
to any such report, such individual state- 
ment may be filed as an appendix to, and 
may be printed together with, the explana- 
tory statement made by the conferees on the 
part of the House of which he is a Member, 
if such individual statement is available at 
the time of the filing of the report of the 
committee of conference to that House. 

“(d) If time for debate in the considera- 
tion of any report of a committee of con- 
ference upon the floor of either House of 
the Congress is limited, the time allotted for 
debate thereon shall be divided equally be- 
tween Members of that House who favor 
agreement to such report and Members of 
that House who do not favor argeement to 
such repo. 

(c) The item relating to section 135 con- 
tained in the table of contents of that Act 
is amended to read: 

“Sec. 135. Conference reports.”. 

PART 2— PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO THE SENATE 
JURISDICTION OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
SENATE 

Sec, 121. Paragraph 1 of Rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subparagraph (e)— 
“Committee on Banking and Currency,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 

Affairs,”; 
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(2) by adding at the end of subparagraph 
(e) the following item: 

“10. Urban affairs generally.’’; 

(3) by striking out in subparagraph (h) 
(relating to the Committee on Finance) the 
following numbered items— 

10. Veterans’ measures generally. 

11. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“12. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the armed 
forces. 

“13. Compensation of veterans.”; 

(4) by striking out in subparagraph (m) 
(relating to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare) 

“16. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“17. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care and 
treatment of veterans. 

“18. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“19. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.”; 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph— 

“(q) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
which committee shall be referred all pro- 
posed legislation, messages, petitions, memo- 
rials, and other matters relating to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Veterans’ measures generally. 

“2. Pensions of all the wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“3. Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the armed 
forces. 

4. Compensation of veterans. 

“5. Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7, Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life. 

“9. National cemeteries.”; and 

(6) by striking out in subparagraph (k) 
(relating to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs) the following item— 

“5. Military parks and battlefields, and 
National cemeteries.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 
“5. Military parks and battlefields.” 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Src. 122. (a) Paragraph 1 of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, as such 
paragraph existed on the day preceding the 
date of enactment of section 121 of this Act, 
is amended— 
(1) by striking out in subparagraph (a) 
the words “to consist of sixteen Senators,”; 
(2) by striking out in subparagraph (b) 
the words “to consist of fifteen Senators,”; 
(3) by striking out in subparagraph (c) 
the words “to consist of twenty-six Sena- 
tors,”; 
_ (4) by striking out in subparagraph (d) 
the words “to consist of eighteen Senators,“; 
(5). by striking out in subparagraph (e) 
the words “to consist of fourteen Senators,’’; 
(6) by striking out in subparagraph (f) 
the words “to consist of eighteen Senators,”; 
(7) by striking out in subparagraph (g) 
the words “to consist of eight Senators,”; 
(8) by striking out in subparagraph Nel 
the words “to consist of seventeen Senators,” 
(9) by striking out in subparagraph (ay 
the eels “to consist of nineteen Senators,”; 
(10) by striking out in subparagraph (j) 
(1) the words “to consist of fifteen Sena- 
tors,”’; 
(11) by striking out in subparagraph (k) 
the words “to consist of seventeen Senators,”; 
(12) by striking out in subparagraph (1) 
the words to consist of sixteen Senators,”; 
(13) by striking out in subparagraph (m) 
the words to consist of sixteen Senators,”; 
(14) by striking out in subparagraph (n) 
the words “to consist of twelve Senators,”’; 
(15) by striking out in subparagraph (o) 
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the words “to consist of sixteen Senators,”; 
and 

(16) by striking out in subparagraph 
(p) (1) the words “to consist of nine Sena- 
tors,“ 

(b) Paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate are re- 
designated as paragraphs 4, 5, 6, and 7 there- 
of, respectively. 

(c) Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate is amended by , immedi- 
ately after paragraph 1, the following new 
paragraphs: 

“2. Except as otherwise provided by para- 
graph 6 of this rule, each of the following 
standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the follow- 
ing table on the line on which the name of 
that committee appears: 


“Committee 


NR E „)J 0 


“Judiciary 


“3. Except as otherwise provided by para- 
graph 6 of this rule, each of the following 
standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the follow- 
ing table on the line on which the name of 
that committee appears: 


“Committee Members 
“District of Columbia_..........-..--. 7 
“Post Office and Civil Service 8 
Rules and Administration 9 
Veterans“ Affalrs 3 9. 


(d) Paragraph 6 of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate (as redesig- 
nated) is amended to read as follows: 

“6. (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
this paragraph, each Senator shall serve on 
two and no more of the standing committees 
named in paragraph 2. Except as otherwise 
provided by this paragraph, no Senator shall 
serve on more than one committee included 
within the following classes: standing com- 
mittees named in paragraph 3; select and 
special committees of the Pap aT: and joint 
committees of the 

“(b) Each Senator who. on the day pre- 
ceding the effective date of title I of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 was 
serving as a member of any standing com- 
mittee shall be entitled to continue to serve 
on each such committee of which he was a 
member on that day as long as his service 
as a member of such committee remains con- 
tinuous after that day. Each Senator who 
(1) on that day was serving as a member 
of the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences or the Committee on Government 
Operations, (2) on that date was entitled, 
under the proviso contained in the first 
sentence of paragraph 4 of this rule as such 
rule existed on that day, to serve on three 
committees named in that sentence, and 
(3) on June 30, 1971, is serving on three such 
committees, of which at least one is the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences or the Committee on Government 
Operations, shall be entitled to continue to 
serve on each of the committees of which 
he is a member on June 30, 1971, so long 
as his service as a member of each such com- 
mittee remains continuous thereafter. Each 
Senator who on the day preceding the effec- 
tive date of title I of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967 was a member of 
more than one committee of the classes de- 
scribed in the second sentence of subpara- 
graph (a) shall be entitled to serve on each 
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such committee of which he was a member 
on that day as long as his service as a 
member of that committee remains con- 
tinuous after that day. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3, each com- 
mittee of the Senate shall be temporarily 
increased in membership by such number 
as may be required to carry into effect the 
provisions of this subparagraph. 

“(c) By agreement entered into by the 
majority leader and the minority leader, the 
membership of one or more of the standing 
committees named in paragraph 2 or para- 
graph 3 of this rule may be increased tem- 
porarily from time to time by such number 
or numbers as may be required to accord to 
the majority party a majority of the mem- 
bership of all standing committees. When 
any such temporary increase is necessary to 
accord to the majority party a majority of 
the membership of all standing committees, 
members of the majority party in such num- 
ber as may be required for that purpose 
may serve as members of three standing com- 
mittees named in paragraph 2. No such 
temporary increase in the membership of one 
or more standing committees under this 
subparagraph or subparagraph (a) shall be 
continued in effect after the need therefor 
has ended. No standing committee may be 
increased in membership under this sub- 
paragraph or subparagraph (a) by more 
than four members in excess of the number 
prescribed for that committee by paragraph 
2 or paragraph 3 of this rule. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in subparagraph (a), a Senator may 
serve at any time on one additional commit- 
tee included within the following classes: a 
temporary committee of the Senate or a 
temporary joint committee of the Congress 
which, by the terms of the measure by which 
it was established as initially agreed to, will 
not continue in existence for more than one 
Congress; or a joint committee of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction with respect to a 
subject matter which is directly related to 
the jurisdiction of a committee named in 
paragraph 3 of which that Senator is a 
member, 

“(e) No Senator shall serve at any time on 
more than one of the following committees: 
Committee on Appropriations, Committee on 
Armed Services, Committee on Finance, and 
Commi*tee on Foreign Relations. Notwith- 
standing the limitation contained in this 
subparagraph, a Senator who on the day 
preceding the effective date of title I of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 was 
a member of more than one such committee 
may continue to serve a8 a member of each 
such committee of which he was a member 
on that day as long as his service on that 
committee remains continuous after that 
day, 

“(f) No Senator shall serve at any time as 
chairman of more than one committee in- 
cluded within the following classes: stand- 
ing, select, and special committees of the 
Senate; and joint committees of the Con- 
gress, except that— 

“(1) A Senator may serve as chairman of 
a joint committee of the Congress having 

ction with respect to a subject matter 
which is directly related to the jurisdiction 
of a committee named in paragraph 2 or 
paragraph 3 of which that Senator is the 
chairman; 

“(2) A Senator who on the day preceding 
the effective date of title I of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1967 was serving as 
chairman of more than one committee in- 
cluded within the classes described in this 
subparagraph may continue to serve as chair- 
man of each such committee of which he was 
chairman on that day as long as his service 
as chairman of that committee remains con- 
tinuous after that day; and 

“(3) A Senator who is serving at any time 
as chairman of a committee included within 
the classes described in this subparagraph 
may at the same time serve also as chairman 
of one temporary committee of the Senate or 
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temporary joint committee of the Congress 
which, by the terms of the measure by which 
it was established as originally agreed to, 
will not continue in existence for more than 
one Congress. 

“(g) No Senator shall serve at any time as 
chairman of more than one subcommittee of 
the same committee if that committee is 
named in paragraph 2. Notwithstanding the 
limitation contained in this subparagraph, a 
Senator who on the day preceding the effec- 
tive date of title I of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1967 was serving as chairman 
of more than one such subcommittee may 
continue to serve as chairman of each such 
subcommittee of which he was chairman on 
that day as long as his service as chairman of 
that subcommittee remains continuous after 
that day.“. 


Part 3—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


JURISDICTION OF STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 131. (a) Clause 1 of rule X of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 

“(d) Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to consist of twenty-seven Members.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

„d) Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, to consist of twenty-seven 
Members.”; 

(2) by striking out 

“(f) Committee on Education and Labor, 
to consist of twenty-five Members.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(f) Committee on Education, to consist 
of twenty-five Members.”; 

(3) by inserting— 

“(m) Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, to consist of twenty-five Members.” 
immediately below— 

(1) Committee on the Judiciary, to con- 
sist of twenty-seven Members.” 

(4) by redesignating paragraph (m), (n), 
(o), (p), and (d) as paragraphs (n), (o). 
(p), (q), and (r), respectively; 

(5) by inserting immediately below pars- 

graph (q) thereof (relating to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics), redesig- 
nated as paragraph (r) by subparagraph (4) 
of this subsection, the following new para- 
graph (s): 

“(s) Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct, to consist of twelve Mem! : and 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (r), (s), 
and (t) as paragraphs (t), (u), and (v), 


respectively. 

(b) Rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out in clause 1 thereof 
(relating to the Committee on Agriculture) — 

„d) Agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 


(e) “Agricultural economics and re- 
“(f) Agricultural education extension 
services.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 
“(d) Agricultural economics and re- 
(2) by redesignating paragraphs (g). @), 
(1), 0: Rh (1), * Mel (0), tb), an 
4 ) of such clause 1 as paragraphs (e), 
p (8) (h), (i), gr (k), (1), (m), (n), 
oa , Tespectivel 


(3 Í 15 striking ou 

“4, Committee on Banking and Currency.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4, Committee on Banking, House, and 
Urban Affairs.“; 

(4) by adding at the end of clause 4 
thereof (relating to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs)— 

“(j) Urban affairs generally.’’; 

(5) by striking out— 

“6. Committee on Education and Labor. 

“(a) Measures relating to education or 


generally. 
“(b) Child labor. 
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„e) Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind; Howard University; 
Freedmen’s Hospital; and Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

„d) Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts into interstate commerce. 

“(e) Labor standards. 

„(t) Labor statistics. 

“(g) Mediation and arbitration of labor 
disputes, 

“(h) Regulation or prevention of importa- 
tion of foreign laborers under contract. 

(i) School-lunch program. 

“(j) United States Employees“ Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

“(k) Vocational rehabilitation. 

“(1) Wages and hours of labor. 

“(m) Welfare of miners.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“6. Committee on Education. 

) Measures relating to education gen- 
erally. 

94085 ‘Agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 
„(e) 
services. 

“(d) Mining schools, 

“(e) Gallaudet College. 

“(f) Howard University (including Freed- 
men’s Hospital.) 

“(g) Library services and construction. 

“(h) School construction. 

“(1) Arts and humanities. 

(J) Vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation. 

“(k) Scholarships and intercultural ac- 
tivities. 

“(1) Special educational programs. 

“(m) Measures relating to economic op- 
portunity and alleviation of poverty. 

n) Public health and quarantine, in- 
cluding the Public Health Service and the 
National Institutes of Health.“; 

(6) by striking out in clause 10 thereof 
(relating to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs) — 

„) Mining schools and experimental sta- 
tions” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(1) Mining experimental stations.”; 

(7) by striking out in clause 11 thereof 
(relating to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce) — 

“(e) Public health and quarantine. 

“(f) Railroad labor and railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment, except revenue 
measures relating thereto.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(e) Railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment, except revenue measures relating 
thereto.”; 

(8) by redesignating paragraphs (g), 8 
(i), and (J) of such clause 11 as paragraphs 
(f), (g), (h), and (i), respectively; 

(9) by striking out in such clause 11— 

“(k) Weather Bureau.”; 

(10) by inserting immediately following 
er 12 thereof the following new clause 
à “13. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are. 

„(a) pasah e relating to labor or public 
welfare general! 

“(b) Child labor. 

“(c) Labor standards. 

“(d) Labor statistics. 

“(e) Mediation and arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

(t) Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts into interstate commerce. 

“(g) Maritime unions. 

„(h) Railroad labor, 

“(i) Regulation or prevention of importa- 
tion of foreign laborers under contract. 

“(j) Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 

„(k) Wages and hours of labor. 

“(1) Welfare of miners. 

“(m) Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

“(n) School-lunch program. 

“(o) Industrial safety. 

“(p) Equal employment opportunities and 
fair employment practices. 


Agricultural educational extension 
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“(q) Manpower development and training 
generally.”; 

(11) by redesignating clauses 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17 thereof as clauses 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18 thereof, respectively; 

(12) by striking out in clause 13 thereof 
redesignated as clause 14 by subparagraph 
(11) of this subsection (relating to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries) 

“(f) Merchant marine officers and sea- 
men.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“({£) Merchant marine. officers and sea- 
men (except maritime unions) .”; 

(13) by striking out at the end of clause 
17 thereof redesignated as clause 18 by sub- 
paragraph (11) of this subsection (relating 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nauties) 

“(h) Scientific research and development“ 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(h) Research and development in en- 
vironmental science, including the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration. 

“(1) Scientific research and development 
generally.”; 

(14) by inserting immediately following 
clause 17 thereof, redesignated as clause 18 
by subparagraph (11) of this subsection, the 
following new clause 19: 

“19. Committee on Standards and Conduct 

„(a) Ethical standards and conduct of 
Members, officers, and employees of the House 
of Representatives. 

“(b) The Committee on Standards and 
Conduct shall consist at all times of an even 
number of Members equally divided between 
the majority party and the minority party. 
The committee shall select a chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. The 
chairman shall be a member of the majority 
party. The vice chairman shall be a mem- 
ber of the minority party. 

“(c) The Committee on Standards and 
Conduct shall— 

“(1) recommend to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by report or resolution, such rules 
and regulations as the committee determines 
necessary or desirable to insure proper stand- 
ards of conduct by Members of the House 
and by officers and employees of the House, 
in the performance of their duties and the 
discharge of their responsibilities; and 

“(2) report, by majority vote of its entire 
membership, violations of laws to the proper 
Federal and State authorities. 

d) The committee shall transmit to the 
House of Representatives its recommenda- 
tions as to any legislative measures which 
the committee determines necessary for the 
effective discharge of its duties whenever the 
committee, by majority vote of its entire 
membership, orders such action. 

“(e) The committee is authorized to— 

“(1) hold such hearings, 

“(2) sit and act at such times and places 
within the United States, including any Com- 
monwealth or possession thereof, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or ad- 
journed, and 

“(3) require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony (orally or by 
deposition) of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, correspond- 
ence, papers, and documents, 
as the committee deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee, or by any 
member of the committee designated by the 
chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or committee 
member so designated. The chairman of the 
committee, or any member thereof, may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. 

“(f) Any hearing held by the committee 
shall not be open to the public unless and 
until the committee, by majority vote of its 
entire membership, orders such hearing to 
be open to the public. 

“(g) As used in this clause, the term 
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‘officers and employees of the House’ in- 
cludes— 

“(1) an elected officer of the House who 
is not a Member of the House; 

“(2) an employee of the House, of any 
committee or subcommittee of the House, 
or of any Member of the House; 

“(3) the Legislative Counsel of the House 
and any employee of his office; 

“(4) an Official Reporter of Debates of 
the House, an Official Reporter to Commit- 
tees, and any person employed by the Official 
Reporters in connection with the perform- 
ance of their official duties; 

“(5) a member of the Capitol Police Force 
whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House; 

“(6) telephone operators whose compen- 
sation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House; 

“(7) am employee of the Government 
Printing Office assigned to duty in any ca- 
pacity with the House; and 

“(8) an employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress whose compensation is dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House.”; 

(15) by redesignating clauses 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 thereof 
as clauses 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, and 32 thereof, respectively; and 

(16) by striking out in clause 24 thereof 
redesignated as clause 26 by subparagraph 
(15) of this subsection (relating to reports 
of the Committee on House Administration 
in contested-election cases) 

“except in a contest from the Territory of 
Alaska, in which case the time shall not ex- 
ceed nine months“. 

(c) Rule XII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Rute XII 
“RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 


“The Resident Commissioner to the United 
States from Puerto Rico shall be elected to 
serve as an additional member on the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Armed Services, and 
Interior and Insular Affairs, shall possess in 
such committees the same powers and privi- 
leges as in the House, and may make any 
motion except a motion to reconsider.”. 

TITLE II—FISCAL CONTROLS 

RULEMAKING POWER OF SENATE AND HOUSE 


Sec. 201. Part 3 and part 5 of this title 
are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, or of that House to which they 
specifically apply; and such rules shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of such House. 

Part 1—BUDGETARY AND FISCAL INFORMATION 
AND DATA 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 

Src. 202. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall develop, establish, and maintain, for 
use by all Federal agencies, a standardized 
information and data processing system for 
budgetary and fiscal data. 

STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS 


Sec. 203. (a) The Comptroller General, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall develop, 
establish, and maintain standard classifica- 
tions of programs, activities, receipts, and ex- 
penditures of Federal agencies in order— 

(1) to meet the needs of the various 
branches of Government; and 

(2) to facilitate the development, establish- 
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ment, and maintenance of the data process- 
ing system under section 202 through the 
utilization of modern automatic data process- 
ing techniques. 

The initial classifications under this subsec- 
tion shall be established on or before De- 
cember 31, 1969. 

(b) The Comptroller General, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall perform their 
functions under section 202 and subsection 
(a) of this section as part of the joint pro- 
gram established pursuant to section 111(f) 
of the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950. 

(c) The Comptroller General, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall submit a report 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on or before September 1 of each year, 
commencing with 1968, with respect to the 
performance during the preceding fiscal year 
of the functions and duties imposed on 
them by section 202 and subsection (a) of 
this section: The reports made under this 
subsection in 1968 and 1969 shall set forth 
the progress achieved in the development of 
classifications under subsection (a) of this 
section, and the reports made in years there- 
after shall include information with respect 
to changes in, and additions to, classifica- 
tions previously established. 


AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


Sec, 204. The Comptroller General shall 
provide information to the Congress, as pro- 
vided in this section, on the location and 
nature of data available in the various Fed- 
eral agencies with respect to programs, activ- 
ities, receipts, and expenditures of such 
agencies, Upon request of any Member of 
the House or Senate, of any committee of 
either House, or of any joint committee of 
the two Houses, the Comptroller General 
shall— 

(1) furnish to such Member, committee, 
or joint committee information as to the lo- 
cation and nature of such data, and 

(2) to the extent feasible, prepare for such 
Member, committee, or joint committee sum- 
mary tables of such data, 

COST EFFECTIVENESS STUDIES 

Sec. 205. The Comptroller General shall 
have available in the General Accounting 
Office employees who are expert in analyzing 
and conducting cost effectiveness studies of 
Government programs. Upon request of any 
committee of either House or of any joint 
committee of the two Houses, the Comp- 
troller General shall assign, on a temporary 
basis, employees of the General Accounting 
Office to assist such committee or joint com- 
mittee, or the staff of such committee or 
joint committee— 

(1) in analyzing cost effectiveness studies 
furnished by any Federal agency to such 
committee or joint committee, or 

(2) in conducting cost effectiveness studies 
of programs under the jurisdiction of such 
committee or joint committee. 

CURRENT BUDGET INFORMATION 


Sec, 206. (a) After the submission of the 
budget for any fiscal year by the President, 
the Comptroller General shall collect infor- 
mation and data available in the various 
Federal agencies with respect to changes in 
the figures shown in such budget as submit- 
ted, including changes caused by— 

(1) new or supplemental requests for ap- 
propriations; 

(2) the enactment of appropriation Acts, 
or the action of either the House or Senate 
on appropriation bills, or of the Committee 
on Appropriations, or any subcommittees 
thereof, of the House or Senate on appro- 
priation bills or requests for appropriations; 

(3) increases or decreases in expenditures 
of prior appropriations; 

(4) increases or decreases in revenue 
receipts or estimated revenue receipts; and 

(5) increases or decreases in expenditures 
or estimated expenditures by reason of the 
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enactment of laws (other than appropriation 
Acts). 

(b) The Comptroller General shall, from 
time to time, furnish a report showing re- 
vised budget information and totals to re- 
flect the information and data collected by 
him under subsection (a) to each Member 
of the House and Senate, each committee of 
the House and Senate, and each joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses. All such reports 
shall identify, to the extent necessary, the 
sources of the information and data reflected 
in the revised budget information and 
totals. 

(c) Upon request of any Member of the 
House or Senate, any committee of either 
House, or any joint committee of the two 
Houses, the Comptroller General shall, to the 
extent feasible, prepare and furnish to such 
Member, committee, or joint committee 
tabulations of such budget information and 
data as collected pursuant to this section. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Src. 207. (a) The Comptroller General 
shall establish within the General Account- 
ing Office such office or division, or such of- 
fices or divisions, as he deems necessary to 
carry out the functions and duties imposed 
on him by the provisions of this Part. 

(b) The Comptroller General is authorized 
to obtain, during the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, the services of individual experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code, but at 
rates not in excess of $200 per diem. Not 
more than fifteen such experts and consul- 
tants may be so employed at any one time 
and no expert or consultant may be so em- 
ployed for more than one hundred and 
twenty days during any calendar year. 

(c) The Comptroller General shall include 
in his annual report to the Congress a report 
with respect to the performance of the func- 
tions and duties imposed on him by the pro- 
visions of this Part. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 208. As used in this title, the term 
“Federal agency” means any pee sed 
agency, wholly owned Government 
tion, establishment, or instrumentality of the 
Government of the United States or the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 


Part 2—-THE BUDGET 
SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET INFORMATION 


Sec, 221. (a) Section 201 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 11) is 
amended by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), and (f), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(b) On June 1 of each year, beginning 
with 1968, the President shall transmit to the 
Congress a supplemental summary of the 
budget transmitted in January of such year 
for the ensuing fiscal year. Such supple- 
mental summary shall reflect all changes re- 
lating to that fiscal year which have occurred 
since the transmittal of the budget, includ- 
ing changes caused by— 

“(1) revisions in estimates of expenditures 
and receipts, 

“(2) estimated expenditures and p: 
appropriations which were not included in 
the budget as transmitted, 

“(3) appropriations enacted after trans- 
mittal of the budget, and 

“(4) the enactment of laws (other than 
appropriation Acts) after the transmittal of 
the budget. 

e On or before June 1 of each year, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress, in 
such form and detail as he may determine— 

“(1) summaries of estimated expenditures, 
for the four fiscal years following the ensuing 
fiscal year for which the budget was trans- 
mitted in January of such year, which will 
be required under continuing programs 
which have a legal commitment for future 
years or are considered mandatory under 
existing law, and 

“(2) summaries of estimated expenditures 
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in fiscal years following such ensuing fiscal 
year of balances carried over from such ensu- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(d) The budget shall include informa- 
tion showing the gross amount of expendi- 
tures and estimated expenditures of all pro- 

of the Government.”. 

(b) Subsections (e) and (d) of section 201 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (as 
amended by subsection (a)) shall apply only 
with respect to the budget transmitted to 
the Congress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for succeeding fiscal years. 


Part 3—THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Sec, 231. (a) Each hearing conducted by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate shall 
be open to the public except when the com- 
mittee determines that the testimony to be 
taken at that hearing may relate to a mat- 
ter of national security, may tend to reflect 
adversely on the character or reputation of 
the witness or any other individual, or may 
divulge matters deemed confidential under 
other provisions of law or Government regu- 
lation. Whenever any such hearing is open 
to the public, that hearing may be broadcast 
by radio or television, or both, under such 
Tules as the committee may adopt. 

(b) The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate shall, within thirty days 
after the transmittal of the budget to the 
Congress each year, hold hearings on the 
budget as a whole with particular reference 
to— 


(1) the basic recommendations and budg- 
etary policies of the President in the presen- 
tation of the budget, and 

(2) the fiscal, financial, and economic as- 
sumptions used as bases in arriving at total 
estimated expenditures and receipts. 

(c) In holding hearings pursuant to sub- 
section (b), the committees shall receive 
testimony from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and such other persons as 
the committee may desire, 

(d) Hearings pursuant to subsection (b) 
shall be held in open session. A transcript 
of all such hearings shall be printed and a 
copy thereof furnished to each Member of 
the House or Senate, as the case may be. 

(e) Hearings pursuant to subsection (b), 
or any part thereof, may be held before joint 
meetings of the two committees. 

(f)(1) Section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190e) 
is repealed. 

(2) Title I of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Src. 188. Legislative Budget.” 

BUDGET REVIEW 

Sec. 232. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, and the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, or a duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, shall re- 
view the budget transmitted for each fiscal 
year for the specific purpose of examining 
and reviewing those programs for which es- 
timated expenditures or proposed appropri- 
ations contained in the budget would be 
made by, or be under the control of, two or 
more Federal agencies. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


Sec. 233. (a) The vote of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate to report a measure 
or matter shall require the concurrence of 
a majority of the members of the commit- 
tee who are present. No vote of any member 
of such committee to report a measure or 
matter may be cast by proxy if rules adopted 
by such committee forbid the casting of 
votes for that purpose by proxy; however, 
proxies shall not be voted for such purpose 
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except when the absent committee member 
has been informed on the matter on which 
he is being recorded and has affirmatively 
requested that he be so recorded. Action by 
any such committee in reporting any meas- 
ure or matter in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this subsection shall consti- 
tute the ratification by the committee of all 
action theretofore taken by the committee 
with respect to that measure or matter, in- 
cluding votes taken upon the measure or 
matter or any amendment thereto, and no 
point of order shall lie with respect to that 
measure or matter on the ground that such 
previous action with respect thereto by such 
committee was not taken in compliance 
with such requirements. Whenever any such 
committee by rolicall vote reports any meas- 
ure or matter, the report of the committee 
upon such measure or matter shall include 
a tabulation of the votes cast in favor of 
and the votes cast in opposition to such 
measure or matter by each member of the 
committee, Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall abrogate the power of any com- 
mittee of either House to adopt rules (1) 
providing for proxy voting on all matters 
other than the reporting of a measure or 
matter, or (2) providing in accordance with 
the rules of that House for a lesser number 
as a quorum for any action other than the 
reporting of a measure or matter. 

(b) The report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House or the Senate, as 
the case may be, accompanying each appro- 
priation bill shall include an analysis of the 
major factors taken into consideration by the 
committee in reporting the bill and recom- 
mending the appropriations contained there- 
in. In any case in which any cost effective- 
ness analysis or study of any program for 
which funds are appropriated in the bill has 
been furnished by any Federal agency to any 
committee of the House or Senate or any 
joint committee of the two Houses, or has 
been made by any such committee or joint 
committee, such report shall also state the 
consideration given by the Committee on 
Appropriations to such analysis or study and 
shall inform the Members of the House or 
Senate, as the case may be, where they may 
obtain copies of such analysis or study. 

(c) In the case of any bill reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House or the Senate which makes supple- 
mental or deficiency appropriations for any 
fiscal year, the report accompanying such bill 
shall include a complete explanation of the 
nature of the request for such appropria- 
tion and the reason such request was not 
made or could not have been made for in- 
clusion in the regular appropriation bill for 
such fiscal year, or could not be withheld 
for inclusion in the regular appropriation 
bill for the following fiscal year. 

PASSAGE OF BILLS 

Sec. 234. The question of the final passage 
in both the House and the Senate of any 
appropriation bill shall be decided by a yea 
and nay vote. The preceding sentence shall 
not apply to the adoption of the report of a 
committee of conference on any such bill. 


ROLLCALL VOTE REQUIRED ON MEASURES CHANG- 
ING COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

Sec. 235. (a) No bill or joint resolution 
containing a provision increasing or decreas- 
ing the rate of compensation of Members of 
Congress shall be passed by the Senate or 
House of Representatives unless (1) such in- 
crease or decrease in compensation is set 
forth as a separate proposition from any 
other provision in the bill or joint resolution, 
and (2) such proposition shall have been 
approved by the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, by a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

(b) As used in this section, “Member of 
Congress” means a Senator, Representative 
in Congress, and the Resident. Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico. 
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Part 4—UTILIZATION OF REPORTS OF GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


ASSISTANCE TO COMMITTEES 


Src. 241. At the request of any committee 
of the House or Senate, or of any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the Comptroller 
General shall designate employees of the 
General Accounting Office to explain to, and 
discuss with, the committee or joint com- 
mittee making the request, or the staff of 
such committee or joint committee, any 
report made by the General Accounting of- 
fice which would assist such committee in 
connection with— 

(1) its consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion, including requests for appropriations, or 

(2) its review of any program, or of any 
activities of any Federal agency, which is 
within the jurisdiction of such committee or 
joint committee. 


REPORTS TO COMMITTEES 


_ Sec. 242, (a) Whenever the General Ac- 
counting Office submits any report to the 
` Congress, the Comptroller General shall de- 
liver copies of such report to— 

(1) the Committees on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate, 

(2) the Committees on Government Op- 
erations of the House and Senate, and 

(3) any other committee of the House or 
Senate, or any joint committee of the two 

Houses, which has jurisdiction over any pro- 
gram or part thereof, or any Federal agency, 
which is the subject of such report. 

(b) At the request of any committee of 
the House or Senate, or of any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the Comptroller 
General shall make available to such com- 
mittee or joint committee a copy of any 
report made by the General Accounting Of- 
fice which was not delivered to such com- 
mittee or joint committee pursuant to sub- 
section (a). 

AGENCY REPORTS 

Sxc..243. Whenever the General Account- 
ing Office has made a report which contains 
recommendations to the head of any Fed- 
eral agency, such agency shall, in connection 
with the first request for appropriations for 
that agency submitted to the Congress more 
than sixty days after the date of such report, 
submit a written statement to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House and 
Senate of the action taken by such agency 
with respect to such recommendations, 

Part 5—LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 
COST ESTIMATES 

Sec. 251. (a) The report accompanying each 
bill or joint resolution reported by any com- 
mittee of the House or Senate which has leg- 
islative jurisdiction shall contain— 

(1) an estimate, made by such committee, 
of the costs which would be incurred in car- 
rying out such bill or joint resolution in the 
fiscal year in which it is reported and in each 
of the five fiscal years following such fiscal 
year (or for the authorized duration of any 
program authorized by such bill or joint res- 
olution, if less than five years), except that 
in the case of measures affecting the rev- 
enues, such reports shall require only an 
estimate of the gain or loss in revenues for 
a one-year period, and 

(2) a comparison of the estimate of costs 
described in paragraph (1) made by such 
committee with any estimate of costs made 
by any Federal agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, or 

(3) a statement of the reasons why com- 
pliance by the committee with the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) and (2) is im- 
practicable. 

(b) It shall not be in order in either House 
to consider a bill or joint resolution if such 
bill or joint resolution was reported in that 
House after the effective date of this section 
and the report of the committee of that 
House does not comply with the provisions 
of subsection (a). 
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APPROPRIATIONS ON ANNUAL BASIS 


Src. 252. (a) Each committee of the House 
and Senate, and each joint committee of the 
two Houses, which has legislative jurisdiction 
shall, in recommending the enactment of 
legislation, endeavor to insure that all con- 
tinuing programs of the Government are de- 
signed, and all continuing activities of Fed- 
eral agencies are carried on, so that appro- 
priations therefor will be made annually. 

(b) Each committee of the House and 
Senate, and each joint committee of the two 
Houses, which has legislative jurisdiction over 
any continuing program for which appro- 
priations are not made annually shall, from 
time to time, review such program to ascer- 
tain whether such program could be modified 
so that appropriations therefor would be 
made annually. 

(c) Each committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, and each joint committee of the two 
Houses, which has legislative jurisdiction 
over any program under which grants-in-aid 
are made, shall periodically make a complete 
review of such program. 

COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 

Sec. 253. (a) For purposes of the provisions 
of this Part, a committee of either House, or 
a joint committee of the two Houses, shall be 
considered to have legislative jurisdiction 
over any matter only if, under the rules of 
the respective Houses, legislation relating to 
such matter is referred to such committee 
and such committee is authorized to report 
and recommend the enactment of such legis- 
lation, except that the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the two Houses shall not be 
considered to be legislative committees. 

(b) For purposes of the provisions of sec- 
tion 251 of this Part, the members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who are 
Members of the House shall be treated as a 
committee of the House, and the members 
of the Joint Committee who are Members of 
the Senate shall be treated as a committee 
of the Senate. 


TITLE IlI—SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Part 1—Srarrs OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE STAFFING AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) Subsection (a) of section 202 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 72a(a)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives (other 
than the Committee on Appropriations of 
each House) is authorized to appoint by ma- 
jority vote of the committee not more than 
six professional staff members in addition to 
the clerical staffs. Such professional staff 
members shall be assigned to the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of such 
committee as the committee may deem ad- 
visable, except that whenever a majority of 
the minority members of such committee 
(other than the Committee on Standards 
and Conduct of the House of Representa- 
tives) so request, two of such professional 
staff members may be selected for appoint- 
ment by majority vote of the minority mem- 
bers and the committee shall appoint any 
staff members so selected, A staff member 
or members appointed pursuant to a request 
by the minority members of the committee 
shall be assigned to such committee business 
as such minority members deem advisable. 
Services of professional staff members ap- 
pointed by majority vote of the committee 
may be terminated by majority vote of the 
committee and services of professional staff 
members appointed pursuant to a request by 
the minority members of the committee shall 
be terminated by the committee when a ma- 
jority of such minority members so request. 
Professional staff members authorized by this 
subsection shall be appointed on a perma- 
nent basis without regard to political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of fitness to 


perform the duties of the office. Such pro- 
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fessional staff members shall not engage in 
any work other than committee business 
and no other duties may be assigned to 
them.“. 

(b) Subsection (e) of such section 202 (2 
U.S.C. 72a (e)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The clerical staff of each standing 
committee of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives (other than the Committee 
on Appropriations of each House), which 
shall be appointed by a majority vote of the 
committee, shall consist of not more than 
six clerks to be attached to the office of the 
chairman, to the ranking minority member, 
and to the professional staff, as the commit- 
tee may deem advisable, except that when- 
ever a majority of the minority members of 
such committee (other than the Committee 
on Standards and Conduct of the House of 
Representatives) so requests, one of the 
members of the clerical staff may be selected 
for appointment by majority vote of such 
minority members and the committee shall 
appoint any staff member so selected. The 
clerical staff shall handle committee corre- 
spondence and stenographic work, both for 
the committee staff and for the chairman 
and ranking minority member on matters re- 
lated to committee work, except that if a 
member of the clerical staff is appointed 
pursuant to a request by the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, such clerical staff 
member shall handle committee correspond- 
ence and stenographic work for the minority 
members of the committee and for any mem- 
bers of the committee staff appointed under 
subsection (a) pursuant to request by such 
minority members, on matters related to 
committee work. Services of clerical staff 
members appointed by majority vote of the 
committee may be terminated by majority 
vote of the committee and services of clerical 
staff members appointed pursuant to a re- 
quest by the minority members of the com- 
mittee shall be terminated by the committee 
when a majority of such minority members 
so request.”. 

(c) Such section 202 is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (h), and by adding after 
subsection (f) the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(g) In any case in which a request for the 
appointment of a minority staff member 
under subsection (a) or subsection (c) is 
made at any time when no vacancy exists 
to which the appointment requested may 
be made, the person appointed pursuant to 
such request may serve in addition to any 
other staff members authorized by such sub- 
sections and may be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, until such time as 
such a vacancy occurs, at which time such 
person shall be considered to have been ap- 
pointed to such vacancy. 

“(h) Staff members appointed pursuant to 
a request by minority members of a com- 
mittee under subsection (a) or subsection 
(c), and staff members appointed to assist 
minority members of subcommittees pur- 
suant to authority of Senate or House reso- 
lution, shall be accorded equitable treatment 
with respect to the fixing of salary rates, the 
assignment of facilities, and the accessibility 
of committee records. 

“(i) (1) Each standing committee of the 


Senate or House of Representatives is au- 


thorized, with the approval of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration in the case of 
standing committees of the Senate, or the 
Committee on House Administration in the 
case of standing committees of the House of 
Representatives, within the limits of funds 
made available from the contingent funds 
of the respective Houses pursuant to resolu- 
tions, which shall specify the maximum 
amounts which may be used for such pur- 
pose, approved by such respective Houses, to 
procure the temporary services (not in ex- 
cess of one year) or intermittent services of 
individual consultants, or organizations 
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thereof, to make studies or advise the com- 
mittee with respect to any matter within its 
jurisdiction. 

“(2) Such services in the case of indi- 
viduals or organizations may be procured by 
contract as independent contractors, or in 
the case of individuals by employment at 
daily rates of compensation not in excess of 
the per diem equivalent of the highest gross 
rate of compensation which may be paid to 
@ regular employee of the committee, in- 
cluding payment of such rates for necessary 
travel time. Such contracts shall not be 
subject to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5) or any 
other provision of law requiring advertising. 

(3) Any such consultant or organization 
shall be selected by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, act- 
Ing jointly. The committee shall submit to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
in the case of standing committees of the 
Senate, and the Committee on House Admin- 
istration in the case of standing committees 
of the House of Representatives, informa- 
tion bearing on the qualifications of each 
consultant whose services are procured pur- 
suant to this subsection, including orga- 
nizations, and such information shall be 
retained by that committee and shall be 
made available for public inspection upon 

uest. 

“(j)(1) Each standing committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives is au- 
thorized, with the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration in the case 
of standing committees of the Senate, and 
the Committee on House Administration in 
the case of standing committees of the House 
of Representatives, and within the limits of 
funds made available from the contingent 
funds of the respective Houses pursuant to 
resolutions, which shall specify the maxi- 
mum amounts which may be used for such 
purpose, approved by such respective Houses, 
to provide assistance for members of its 
professional staff in obtaining specialized 
training, whenever it determines that such 
training will aid it in the discharge of its 
responsibilities. 

“(2) Such assistance may be in the form 
of continuance of pay during periods of 
training or grants of funds to pay tuition, 
fees, or such other expenses of training, or 
both, as may be approved by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration or the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, as the 
case may be. 

“(3) A committee providing assistance un- 
der this subsection shall obtain from any 
employee receiving such assistance such 
agreement with respect to continued em- 
ployment as it may deem necessary to assure 
that it will receive the benefits of such em- 
Ployee’s services upon completion of his 
training. 

(4) During any period for which an em- 
ployee is separated from employment with 
a committee for the purpose of undergoing 
training under this subsection, such em- 
ployee shall be considered to have performed 
service as an employee of the committee at 
the rate of compensation received immedi- 
ately prior to commencing such training (in- 
cluding any increases in compensation pro- 
vided by law during the period of training) 
for the purposes of— 

„(A) subchapter III (relating to civil serv- 
ice retirement) of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, 

B) chapter 87 (relating to Federal em- 
ployees group life insurance) of title 5, 
United States Code, and 

“(C) chapter 89 (relating to Federal em- 
ployees group health insurance) of title 5, 
United States Code.“. 

(d) (1) The paragraph relating to rates of 
compensation of employees of the Senate, 
contained in the Legislative Appropriation 
Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 72a-la), is 
amended by striking out all of the second 
sentence thereof following the words “First 
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Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947,” and 
all of the third sentence thereof, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “the 
basic compensation of any employee of a 
standing or select committee of the Senate 
(including the majority and minority policy 
committees and the majority and minority 
conferences of the Senate, but excluding 
the Committee on Appropriations), or a joint 
committee of the two Houses the expenses 
of which are paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, whose basic compensation 
may be fixed under such provisions at a rate 
of $8,000 per annum, may be fixed at a rate 
not in excess of $8,520, except that the basic 
compensation of two such employees may be 
fixed at a rate not in excess of $9,420 per 
annum, and the basic compensation of four 
such employees may be fixed at a rate not 
in excess of $9,060 per annum. The basic 
compensation of any employee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations whose basic com- 
pensation may be fixed at a rate of $8,000 
per annum under such provisions may be 
fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,520 per 
annum, except that the basic compensation 
of two such employees may be fixed at a 
rate not in excess of $9,420 per annum, and 
the basic compensation of sixteen such em- 
ployees may be fixed at a rate not in excess 
of $9,060 per annum.” 

(2) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing un- 
der the heading “Senate” in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
60a note), is amended by striking out 
“$8,880” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,420”, and by striking out “$24,460” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$25,890”. 

(e) Nothing in the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be construed— 

(1) to require a reduction in— 

(A) the number of staff members author- 
ized, prior to January 1, 1968, to be employed 
by any committee of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, by statute or by annual or 
permanent resolution, or 

(B) the number of such staff members on 
such date assigned to, or authorized to be 
selected for appointment by or with the ap- 
proval of, the minority members of any such 
committee; or 

(2) to authorize the selection for appoint- 
ment of staff members by the minority mem- 
bers of a committee in any case in which 
two or more professional staff members or 
one or more clerical staff members, as the 
case may be, who are satisfactory to a major- 
ity of such minority members, are otherwise 
assigned to assist such minority members. 

(f) The additional professional staff mem- 
bers authorized to be employed by a com- 
mittee by the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be in addition 
to any other additional staff members au- 
thorized, prior to January 1, 1968, to be em- 
ployed by any such committee. 


Part 2—Orrice STAFFS AND ALLOWANCES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANTS FOR SENATORS 


Sec. $21. (a) Each Senator is authorized 
to appoint a legislative assistant whose pri- 
mary function shall be to assist the Sena- 
tor in performing duties related to legisla- 
tion. The basic compensation of the legisla- 
tive assistant shall be fixed, in accordance 
with the paragraph relating to the au- 
thority of Senators to rearrange the basic 
salaries of employees in their offices in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 60f), at a rate not in 
excess of $8,460 per annum, said sum to be 
available to each Senator in addition to the 
aggregate amount of the basic compensation 
authorized to be paid for administrative and 
clerical assistance and messenger service in 
the office of such Senator. No part of such 
additional sum shall be available for the sal- 
ary of any employee other than the legislative 
assistant authorized by this section. 
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(b) The second proviso in the paragraph 
relating to the authority of Senators to re- 
arrange the basic salaries of employees in 
their offices in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
60f), is amended by inserting after the word 
“employee” in clause (3) the following: “(in 
addition to the legislative assistant author- 
ized by section 321 (a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967)”. 


ADDITIONAL TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 


Src. 322. (a) The third paragraph under 
the heading “Administrative Provisions” in 
the appropriation for the Senate in the Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, as 
mre 5 (2 U.S.C. 43b), is amended— 

striking out “six” and in 
lieu thereof “seven”; and ree 

(2) by striking out “four” and inserting in 
a thereof “seven.” 

b) The second paragraph under the 
heading “Administrative Provisions” in the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1962, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 127), is amended by 
striking out “four” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “five.” 

(c) Section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1959, to provide for reimbursement 
of transportation expenses for Members of 
the House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 28, 1965 (2 U.S.C. 
127a), is amended by striking out “not to ex- 
ceed two employees in the office of a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives (includ- 
ing the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico) for one round trip each, or incurred by 
not to exceed one employee for two round 
trips” and inserting in lieu thereof “em- 
ployees in the office of each Member of the 
House of Representatives (including the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico) 
for not to exceed four round trips”. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Sec. 323. (a) The Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are authorized and directed to 
make a thorough study of the telecommuni- 
cations needs of the Congress, with a view 

(1) developing plans for— 

(A) participation in, and any necessary 
expansion of, the existing Government-wide 
leased line telephone system, or 

(B) establishment of a separate leased 
Une telephone system for the Congress; and 

(2) recommending such other improve- 
ments with respect to telephone and tele- 
graph service for the Congress as may be 
desirable in the light of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

(b) The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 
acting under the direction and supervision 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate, is authorized and directed 
to formulate a plan for consolidating tele- 
phone and telegraph allowances of Senators 
and the President of the Senate as a single 
allowance. 


CONVERSION OF PAY RATES OF SENATE EMPLOY- 
EES TO GROSS RATE BASIS 


Sec, 324. The Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate is requested to prepare, and 
make recommendations to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date with respect to— 

(1) a plan for the conversion to a gross 
rate basis of pay rates of employees of the 
Senate who are being paid on a basic plus 
additional compensation basis; 

(2) a schedule of gross salary rates to be 
applicable in fixing and adjusting pay rates 
of such employees; and 

(3) a plan for the conversion of Senator's 

clerk hire allowances from an aggregate 
basic salary basis to an aggregate gross sal- 
ary basis, 
Such recommendations shall include, or be 
in the form of, legislative proposals de- 
signed to carry into effect the plans and 
schedule referred to in this section, 
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Part 3—LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 


IMPROVEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH FACILI- 
TIES OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 331. (a) Section 203 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended 
(2 U.S.C. 166), is amended to read as follows: 


“LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress is hereby 
continued as a separate department in the 
Library of Congress and is redesignated the 
‘Legislative Research Service’. 

“(b) It is the policy of Congress that— 

“(1) the Librarian of Congress shall, in 
every possible way, encourage, assist, and 
promote the Legislative Research Service in— 

“(A) rendering to Congress the most ef- 
fective and efficient service, 

„(B) responding most expeditiously, ef- 
fectively, and efficiently to the special needs 
of Congress, and 

“(C) discharging its responsibilities to 
Congress; 
and 

“(2) the Librarian of Congress shall grant 
and accord to the Legislative Research Serv- 
ice the maximum practicable administrative 
independence consistent with these objec- 
tives. 

„(o) (1) After consultation with the Joint 
Committee on the Library, the Librarian of 
Congress shall appoint the Director of the 
Legislative Research Service. 

The compensation of the Director shall be 
ata annum rate equal to the rate pro- 
vided for level V of the Executive Schedule 
contained in section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(2) The Librarian of Congress, upon the 
recommendation of the Director, shall ap- 
point a Deputy Director of the Legislative Re- 
search Service and all other necessary per- 
sonnel thereof. The compensation of the 
Deputy Director shall be fixed in accordance 
with chapter 51 (relating to classification) 
and subchapter III (relating to General 
Schedule pay rates) of chapter 53 of title 5, 
United States Code, but without regard to 
section 5108(a) of such title. The compensa- 
tion of all other necessary personnel of the 
Legislative Research Service shall be fixed 
in accordance with chapter 51 (relating to 
classification) and subchapter III (relating 
to General Schedule pay rates) of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, except that— 

“(A) the grade of Senior Specialist in each 
field within the purview of subsection (e) of 
this section shall not be less than the highest 
grade in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to which research analysts and con- 
sultants without supervisory responsibility 
are currently assigned; and 

(B) the positions of Specialist and Senior 
Specialist in the Legislative Research Service 
may be placed in GS-16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule of section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, without regard to sec- 
tion 5108(a) of such title, subject to the prior 
approval of the Joint Committee of Congress 
on the Library, by record vote of a majority 
of the members of the Joint Committee, of 
the placement of each such position in any of 
such grades. 

“(3) Each appointment made under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection and 
subsection (e) of this section shall be with- 
out regard to the civil service laws, without 
regard to political affiliation, and solely on 
the basis of fitness to perform the duties of 
the position. 

“(d) It shall be the duty of the Legislative 
Research Service, without partisan bias— 

“(1) upon request, to advise and assist any 
committee or Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives and any joint committee 
of Congress in the analysis, appraisal, and 
evaluation of legislative proposals, or of rec- 
ommendations submitted to Congress by the 
President or any executive agency, and other- 
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wise to assist in providing a basis for the 
proper evaluation and determination of legis- 
lative proposals and recommendations gen- 
erally; 

“(2) upon request, or upon its own initia- 
tive in anticipation of requests, to collect, 
classify, and analyze in the form of transla- 
tions, indexes, digests, compilations, bul- 
letins, reports, and otherwise, data having a 
bearing on legislation, and to make such data 
available and serviceable to committees and 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and joint committees of Congress; 

(3) to prepare summaries and digests of 
bills and resolutions of a public general na- 
ture introduced in the Senate or House of 
Representatives; and 

“(4) upon request made by any committee 
or Member of the Congress, to prepare and 
transmit to such committee or Member a 
concise memorandum with respect to one or 
more legislative measures upon which hear- 
ings by any committee of the Congress have 
been announced, which memorandum shall 
contain a statement of the purpose and ef- 
fect of each such measure, a description of 
other relevant measures of similar purpose 
or effect previously introduced in the Con- 
gress, and a recitation of all action taken 
theretofore by or within the Congress with 
respect to each such other measure. 

“(e) The Librarian of Congress is author- 
ized to appoint in the Legislative Research 
Service, upon the recommendation of the Di- 
rector, Specialists and Senior Specialists in 
the following broad fields: 

“(1) agriculture; 

(2) American government and public ad- 
ministration; 

“(3) American public law; 

“(4) conservation; 

(5) education; 

“(6) employment; 

“(7) engineering and public works; 

“(8) housing; 

“(9) industrial organization and corpora- 
tion finance; 

“(10) international affairs; 

“(11) international trade and economic 
geography; 

“(12) labor; 

“(18) mineral economics; 

“(14) money and banking; 

“(15) national defense; 

“(16) price economics; 

“(17) science; 

“(18) social welfare; 

“(19) taxation and fiscal policy; 

(20) technology; 

“(21) transportation and 
tions; 

“(22) veterans’ affairs; and 

“(23) such other broad fields as the Di- 

rector may deem appropriate. 
Such Specialists and Senior Specialists, to- 
gether with such other employees of the 
Legislative Research Service as may be neces- 
sary, shall be available for special work with 
the committees and Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives and the joint 
committees of Congress for any of the pur- 
poses of subsection (d) of this section, 

“(f) The Director is authorized 

“(1) to classify, organize, arrange, group, 
and divide, from time to time, as he deems 
advisable, the requests for advice, assistance, 
and other services submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Research Service by committees and 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and joint committees of Congress, 
into such classes and categories as he deems 
necessary to— 

“(A) expedite and facilitate the handling 
of the individual requests submitted by 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

“(B) promote efficiency in the performance 
of services for committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and joint commit- 
tees of Congress, and 

“(C) provide a basis for the efficient per- 


communica- 
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formance by the Legislative Research Service 
of its legislative research and related func- 
tions generally; 

and 

“(2) to establish and change, from time to 
time, as he deems advisable, within the Legis- 
lative Research Service, such research and 
reference divisions or other organizational 
units, or both, as he deems necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this subsection. 

„(g) In order to facilitate the study, con- 
sideration, evaluation, and determination by 
the Congress of the budget requirements of 
the Legislative Research Service for each fis- 
cal year, the Librarian of Congress shall re- 
ceive from the Director and submit, for in- 
clusion in the Budget of the United States 
Government, the budget estimates of the 
Legislative Research Service prepared sepa- 
rately by the Director in detail for each fiscal 
year, as a separate item of the budget esti- 
mates of the Library of Congress for such 
fiscal year. 

“(h) (1) The Director of the Legislative 
Research Service is authorized to procure the 
temporary services (not in excess of one year) 
or intermittent services of individual experts 
or consultants (including stenographic re- 
porters) and persons learned in particular 
fields of knowledge— 

“(A) by contract as independent contrac- 
tors without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5) or any other 
grt yeh a advertising, or 

2 employment in the Legislative 
Research Service without regard to the civil 
service and position classification laws, at 
rates of compensation not in excess of the 
per diem equivalent of the highest rate of 
basic compensation set forth in the General 
Schedule of section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, including payment of such 
rates for necessary travel time. 

“(2) The Director of the Legislative Re- 
search Service is authorized to procure by 
contract, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S. O. 5) or any 
other law requiring advertising, the tempo- 
rary services (not in excess of one year) or 
intermittent services of educational, re- 
search, or other organizations of experts 
st sig ater (including stenographic re- 

rters) an ersons learned in 
flelds of Aep jaim 

“(1) The Director of the Legislative Re- 
search Seryice shall file with the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on the Library at the 
beginning of each regular session of Congress 
& separate and special report covering, in 
summary and in detail, all phases of activity 
of the Legislative Research Service for the 
immediately preceding fiscal year. In or- 
der to facilitate its performance of any 
function specified in this section, the Legis- 
lative Research Service may— 

“(1) prepare information for machine 
processing, 

“(2) process information by machine by 
performing mathematical or logical opera- 
tions thereon, selective retrieval, integra- 
tion, or other machine operations, and 

“(3) prepare for presentation or other 

use information processed by machine. 
The Service may acquire automatic data 
processing equipment and retain personnel 
needed for any activity authorized by this 
subsection, 

“(j) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Legislative Research 
Service each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry on the work of the 
Service.“. 

(b) Title II of the table of contents of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 


“Sec. 203. Legislative Reference Service.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“Sec. 203. Legislative Research Service.“. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


Sec. 332. Section 223 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C, 132b) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


“Sec. 223. (a) The Joint Committee of 
Congress on the Library shall consist of the 
chairman and four members of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of the Sen- 
ate and the chairman and four members of 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives. 

„(p) In order to provide for the expedi- 
tious and efficient consideration of matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Joint Commit- 
tee, including review of the operations of the 
Legislative Research Service, the Joint Com- 
mittee is authorized to employ one profes- 
sional staff member and not to exceed two 
employees as members of the clerical staff of 
the committee. Such professional and 
clerical staff members shall be appointed by 
majority vote of the committee, on a perma- 
nent basis, without regard to political afli- 
ation, and solely on the basis of fitness to 
perform the duties of their position. The 
staff, under the joint direction and supervi- 
sion of the chairman and the vice chairman, 
shall assist the committee in the perform- 
ance of its review functions with respect to 
matters within the general jurisdiction of 
the committee and shall perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the commit- 
tee. The chairman and vice chairman shall 
fix their compensation at rates authorized 
by section 202 (e) (1) of this Act. The com- 
mittee may terminate the employment of the 
members of the professional and clerical staff 
as it may deem appropriate. 

„(%) The expenses of the Joint Committee 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, from funds 
appropriated for the Joint Committee, upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the Joint 
Committee. 

„d) In order to provide the Congress with 
current information regarding the operation 
of the Legislative Research Service and re- 
garding other matters within the general 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee, the 
Joint Committee shall submit to the Senate 
and House of Representatives an annual re- 
port with respect to (1) the activities of the 
Legislative Research Service and (2) such 
other matters within its general jurisdiction 
as it deems appropriate.”. 


ABOLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF COORDINATOR OF 
INFORMATION 


Sec, 333. The Office and position of the 
Coordinator of Information of the House of 
Representatives are hereby abolished. The 
personnel (including the former incumbent 
of the position of Coordinator of Informa- 
tion), records, functions, property, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations of the 
Office of Coordinator of Information are 
hereby transferred to the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 

SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 334. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
by this part, the changes in existing law 
made by, and other provisions of, this part 
shall not affect any office or position existing 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this part, the compensation attached to such 
office or position, and any incumbent thereof, 
his appointment thereto, and his entitle- 
ment to receive the compensation attached 
thereto, until appropriate action is taken in 
accordance with this part or other law. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
part, the rate of compensation received by 
any officer or employee immediately prior to 
the effective date of this part shall not be 
reduced by reason of enactment of this part. 


SENATE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
Sec. 885. (a) In order to insure that de> 
bates of the Senate may be heard in all parts 


of the Senate Chamber and in the galleries 
thereof, the majority and minority leaders 
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are authorized to take such action as may 
be appropriate for the installation and oper- 
ation within the Senate Chamber of a suit- 
able electrical public address system ap- 
proved by them. 

(b) The expenses incurred for the instal- 
lation and operation of such public address 
system shall be considered in the legisiative 
appropriation bill. 


TITLE IV—CONGRESS AS AN 
INSTITUTION 


Part 1—Jormnt COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby created a 
Joint Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions (hereafter in this part referred to as 
the “Joint Committee”). 

(b) The Joint Committee shall be com- 

of ten members as follows: 

(1) five Members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
two from the Committee on Government 
Operations of the Senate, two from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate, and one from among the re 
Members of the Senate (including but not 
limited to members of the committees re- 
ferred to in this paragraph); and 

(2) five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; two from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
House of Representatives, two from the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives, and one from among the 
remaining Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (including but not limited to 
members of the committees referred to in 
this paragraph). 

(c) Of each class of two members referred 
to in subsection (b), one shall be from the 
political party having the greatest number, 
and one shall be from the political party 
having the second greatest number, of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, or of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be. 

(d) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Joint Committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the Joint Committee and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original appointment. 

(e) The Joint Committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. The vice chairman shall act in the 
place and stead of the chairman in the ab- 
sence of the chairman. The chairmanship 
and the vice chairmanship shall alternate 
between the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives with each Congress. The chair- 
man during each even-numbered Congress 
shall be selected by the Members of the 
House of Representatives on the Joint Com- 
mittee from among their number and the 
chairman during each odd-numbered Con- 
gress shall be selected by the Members of 
the Senate on the Joint Committee from 
among their number. The vice chairman 
during each Congress shall be chosen in the 
same manner from that House of Congress 
other than the House of Congress of which 
the chairman is a Member. 


DUTIES OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 402. (a) The Joint Committee shall 

(1) make a continuing study of the or- 
ganization and operation of the Congress of 
the United States and shall recommend im- 
provements in such organization and opera- 
tion with a view toward strengthening 
Congress, simplifying its operations, improy- 
ing its relationships with other branches of 
the United States Government, and enabling 
it better to meet the responsibilities under 
the Constitution of the United States; 

(2) make a continuing study of automatic 
data processing and information retrieval 
systems with a view to determining the 
feasibility of the use of such systems in the 
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operations of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, or both, and make such rec- 
ommendations with respect to the use of 
Such systems as the Joint Committee may 
deem appropriate; and 

(3) identify and call to the attention of 
the Congress any court proceeding or action 
which, in the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mittee, is of vital interest to the Congress, 
or to either House of the Congress, as a 
constitutionally established institution of 
the Federal Government. 

Subject to the approval of the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, the Joint 
Committee is authorized to provide for ap- 
propriate representation on behalf of the 
e or either House. thereof in any 
proceeding or action referred to in 

(3) of this subsection. Smt ts 

(b) The Joint Committee shall exercise 
all functions vested in it by sections 406 
and 407 of this Part, 

(c) The Joint Committee shall report, 
from time to time, to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives their recommenda- 
tions with respect to matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee. 

(d) Nothing in this part shall be con- 
strued to authorize the Joint Committee 
to make any recommendations with respect 
to the rules, parliamentary procedure, prac- 
tices, or precedents of either House, or the 
consideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House. 


POWERS OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 403. The Joint Committee or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to sit and act at such places and 
times during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of Congress, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths and affirmations, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and bind- 
ing, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The Joint Committee may 
make such rules respecting its organiza- 
tion and procedures as it deems necessary, 
except that no recommendation shall be 
reported from the Joint Committee unless 
a majority of the Joint Committee assent. 
Subpenas may be issued over the signature 
of the chairman of the Joint Committee or 
of any member designated by him or by 
the Joint Committee, and may be served by 
such person or persons as may be designated 
by such chairman or member. The chair- 
man of the Joint Committee or any mem- 
ber thereof may administer oaths or affir- 
mations to witnesses. 

STAFF OF JOINT COMMITTEE 

Sec. 404. (a) In carrying out its func- 
tions under subsections (a) and (c) of sec- 
tion 402 of this part, the Joint Committee 
is authorized, by- record vote of a majority 
of the members of the Joint Committee 

(1) to appoint, on a permanent basis, 
without regard to political affiliation and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform their 
duties, not more than six professional staff 
members and not more than six clerical staff 
members; 

(2) to prescribe their duties and responsi- 
bilities; 

(3) to fix their compensation at rates 
authorized by section 202(e)(1) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946; and 

(4) to terminate their employment as the 
Joint Committee may deem appropriate. 

(b) In carrying out its functions under 
section 406 of this part, the Joint Commit- 
tee is authorized, by record vote of a majority 
of the members of the Joint Committee— 

(1) to appoint, on a permanent basis, 
withaut regard to political affillation, and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
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duties concerned, such additional person. 
nel as the Joint Committee deems necessary, 

(2) to prescribe their duties and responsi 
bilities; 

(3) to fix their compensation at rates au- 
thorized by section 202(e)(1) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946; and 

(4) to terminate their employment, as the 
Joint Committee may deem appropriate. 

(c) In carrying out any of its functions 
under this part, the Joint. Committee is 
authorized to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of the depart- 
ments and establishments of Government, 
and to procure the temporary (not to exceed 
one year) or intermittent services of experts 
or consultants or organizations thereof by 
contract at rates not in excess of $100 per 
diem. 


twee 


RECORDS OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 405. The Joint Committee shall keep 
a complete record of all Joint Committee 
actions, including a record of the votes on 
any question on which a record vote is de- 
manded. All records, data, charts, and files 
of the Joint Committee shall be the prop- 
erty of the Joint Committee and shall be 
kept in the offices of the Joint Committee or 
such other places as the Joint Committee 
may direct. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 406. There are transferred to the Joint 
Committee all of the functions, records, and 
property of the Joint Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers, created by the Act 
approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), and 
such joint committee is hereby abolished. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT AND OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 407. (a) There is hereby established 
for the Congress an Office of Placement and 
Office Management which shall be subject to 
the supervision and control of the Joint 
Committee. The Joint Committee is author- 
ized, by record vote of a majority of the 
members of the Joint Committee— 

(1) to appoint, on a permanent basis, 
without regard to political affiliation, and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform his 
duties, a Director of the Office of Placement 
and Office Management to serve as the head 
of the staff of the Office; 

(2) to prescribe his duties and responsibil- 
ities; 

(8) to fix his compensation at a rate au- 
thorized by section 202(e)(1) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946; and 

(4) to terminate his employment, as the 
Joint Committee may deem appropriate. 
Subject.to the prior approval of the Joint 
Committee, the Director shall appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be necessary to carry out the duties of 
the Office under this section. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Office, upon 
request, to assist Members, committees, and 
Officers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives seeking competent personnel with 
specified qualifications and to furnish ad- 
vice and information with respect to office 
management procedures. In carrying out the 
provisions of this section, the Office should— 

(1) operate as a central clearinghouse for 
applications for employment with the Con- 
gress; 

(2) test the qualifications of individuals 
submitting such applications for employ- 
ment; 

(8) furnish advice and information to 
Members, committees, and officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, on re- 
quest, with respect to better office manage- 
ment practices and efficient utilization of 
office equipment; and 

(4) maintain, for the benefit of such 
Members, committees, and officers desiring 
detailed office studies to improve the effi- 
ciency of their operations, a list of private 
management concerns capable of rendering 
such service on request. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be held 
or considered to require the use of the 
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facilities of the Office by any Member, com- 
mittee, or officer of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, if, in the opinion of such 
Member, committee, or officer, the use of such 
facilities is inappropriate. 


Sec. 408. The expenses of the Joint Com- 
mittee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, from 
funds appropriated for the Joint Committee, 
upon vouchers approved by the Chairman. 


Part 2—AvUTHORITY OF OFFICERS OF THE CON- 
GRESS 


AUTHORITY 


Sec. 421. (a) Any officer of the Congress 
having responsibility for the supervision of 
employees, including employees appointed 
upon recommendation of Members of Con- 
gress, shall have authority— 

(1) to prescribe a period of training to be 
completed by any such employee prior to 
or upon his assignment to duties; 

(2) to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the performance by any such em- 
ployee of his assigned duties; 

(3) to remove or otherwise discipline any 
such employee (A) who fails or refuses to 
complete satisfactorily the period of train- 
ing referred to in paragraph (1), or (B) 
who fails or refuses to abide by rules or 
regulations referred to in paragraph (2) or 
otherwise fails to perform his assigned du- 
ties in a satisfactory manner. 

(b) As used in this section, the term “‘offi- 
cer of the Congress” means an elected officer 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives who is not a Member of the Senate or 
House, the Architect of the Capitol, and the 
Postmaster of the Senate. 


CAPITOL POLICE 


Sec. 422. (a) The Capitol Police Board is 
authorized and directed to formulate a plan 
for converting the Capitol Police force to a 
professional force which shall operate under 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Capitol Police Board. In the formulation 
of such plan, consideration shall be given 
to the feasibility of providing for the opera- 
tion of such force on the same basis of stand- 
ards for personnel of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, Such plan 
shall include provisions for giving members 
of the existing Capitol Police force such addi- 
tional instruction and training as the Capi- 
tol Police Board shall deem necessary to im- 
prove the quality of their performance, and 
for replacing such members with persons re- 
cruited on the same basis that recruits are 
selected by the Metropolitan Police force as 
vacancies occur. 

(b) The Chief of Police of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force of the District of Columbia 
shall provide the Capitol Police Board with 
such information and assistance as it may 
require in carrying out its duties and re- 
sponsibilities under this section. 

(e) The Capitol Police Board shall make a 
report to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the earliest practicable date set- 
ting forth the plan formulated pursuant to 
this section, together with its recommenda- 
tions for any legislation necessary to effectu- 
ate such plan. 

SENATE AND HOUSE PAGES 

Sec. 423. (a) No person shall serve as a 
page of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives before he has completed the twelfth 
grade of his secondary school education, or 
(except in the case of a chief page, telephone 
page, or riding page) during any session of 
the Congress which begins after he has at- 
tained the age of twenty-two years. 

(b) No person shall be appointed as a page 
of the Senate or House of Representatives 
unless he agrees that in the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances preventing such serv- 
ice he will continue to serve as a page for a 
period of not less than three months, 

(c)(1) Section 243 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 88a), and 
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the proviso in the paragraph under the head- 
ing “Education of Senate and House Pages” 
in title I of the Urgent Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1947 (2 U.S.C. 88b), are hereby 
repealed. 

(2) Title II of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
Sec. 243. Senate and House pages.”, 

(d) Subsection (a) shall take effect on 
January 3, 1968, but the provisions of such 
subsection limiting service as a page to per- 
sons who have completed the twelfth grade 
shall not be construed to prohibit the con- 
tinued service of any page appointed prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act. Sub- 
section (c) shall take effect at the end of 
the 1967-1968 school year. 

(e) The proviso under the heading “Office 
of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper’’ in the 
appropriations for the Senate in the Legisla- 
tive Branch Appropriation Act, 1952 (2 U.S.C. 
88c), is amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That hereafter the pay of pages shall 
begin not more than five days before the 
convening of a session of the Congress or of 
the Senate, and shall continue until the 
end of the month during which the Congress 
or the Senate adjourns or recesses, or the 
fourteenth day after such adjournment or 
recess, whichever is the later date, except 
that in any case in which the Congress or the 
Senate adjourns or recesses on or before the 
last day of July for a period of at least thirty 
but not more than forty-five days such pay 
shall continue until the end of such ad- 
journment or recess.”. 


CAPITOL GUIDE SERVICE 


Sec. 424. (a) When used in this section, 
unless the context indicates otherwise— 

(1) the term “Service” means the Capitol 
Guide Service created by subsection (b); 

(2) the term “Board” means the Board 
created by subsection (b); 

(3) the term “guide” means any member 
of the Capitol Guide Service; and 

(4) the term “building” means the United 
States Capitol Building. 

(b) There is hereby created an organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Capitol Guide Serv- 
ice, which shall be under the supervision of 
& Board consisting of the Architect of the 
Capitol, the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Service, 
under regulations promulgated by the Board, 
to furnish free guide services to any person 
desiring to view the interior of the building. 
The Service shall consist of a chief guide who 
shall receive gross compensation at the rate 
of $9,800 per annum, and not less than ten, 
nor more than twenty guides who shall each 
receive gross compensation at the rate of 
$7,200 per annum. Appointments to and re- 
movals from the Service shall be made by 
the Board. Appointees to the Service shall 
be chosen solely upon the basis of the special 
qualifications which fit them for the duties 
to be performed. 

(d) The Board shall make and promulgate 
the regulations necessary for the operation 
of the Service. Such regulations shall cover 
the schedules and routings of tours through 
the building, the oral informative data to be 
supplied to the public, the personal conduct 
of members of the Service when on duty, the 
uniforms and insignia for the Service, and 
such other phases of the work as in its judg- 
ment may be necessary. 

(e) No guide shall make any charge for 
his official services, nor accept any gratuity, 
nor shall he, in the course of official duty, 
speak in praise or censure of any person. 
Any violation of the provisions of this sub- 
section shall be punished by immediate dis- 
missal. 

(f) The headquarters of the Service shall 
be maintained in the rotunda of the build- 
ing, and a guide shall be on duty there at 
all times during the hours the building is 
open to the public. 
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(g) The necessary expenses incident to 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
Service, including uniforms and insignia for 
each guide, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives on 
vouchers approved by the Board. 

(h) The Board may detail any guide to 
supplement the Capitol Police when special 
occasions in the building or on the Capitol 
Grounds require additional police and the 
performance of the duties of the 
Service are temporarily suspended by such 
occasion, 


Part 3—CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 
CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


Sec. 433. (a) This section is enacted by 
the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such it shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively; and such rule shall supersede 
other rules only to the extent inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) Section 182 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 198) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


“Sec. 132. (a) Not later than the last day 
in the month of July in each year, the two 
Houses shall adjourn— 

(1) sine dine, or 

“(2) toa day certain subsequent to August 
$1 of such year, which shall be fixed by con- 
current resolution adopted in each House by 
rollcall vote. 

“(b) This section shall not be applicable 
in any year if on the last day of July of 
such year a state of war exists pursuant to a 
declaration of war by the Congress.”. 


Part 4—APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS BY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Sec. 441. Section 3311 (relating to method 
of appointment of postmasters) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3811. Method of appointment 
“(a) The Postmaster General shall appoint 
masters at post offices of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes in the competitive 
civil service without term. He shall make 
the appointments in accordance with the 
civil service laws and rules by— 

“(1) competitive examination; and 

“(2) promotions from within the postal 
service. 

“(b) The Postmaster General shall ap- 
point postmasters at post offices of the fourth 
class without term. 

„(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Postmaster General shall make 
each appointment to a position of postmas- 
ter at a post office of any class without re- 
gard to any recommendation or statement, 
with respect to any applicant for such ap- 
pointment, made by— 

“(1) any Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives (including the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico); or 

“(2) any official of a partisan Nation, 
State, county, or municipal or other local 
political party. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a person within the purview of sub- 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section is hereby prohibited from mak- 
ing or transmitting to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, or to any other officer or employee of 
the Federal Government, any recommenda- 
tion or statement with respect to any appli- 
cant for appointment to a position of post- 
master of any class. The Postmaster Gen- 
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eral and any other officer or employee of the 
Federal Government— $ 

“(1) shall not solicit, request, consider, or 
accept any such recommendation or state- 
ment; and 

“(2) shall return any such recommenda- 
tion or statement received by him, appro- 
priately marked as in violation of this sec- 
tion, to the person making or transmitting 
the same. 

“(e) An applicant for appointment to a 
position of postmaster at a post office of any 
class is hereby prohibited from requesting 
or soliciting any such recommendation or 
statement from any person within the pur- 
view of subparagraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section. An applicant mak- 
ing such solicitation or request, knowing the 
same to be in violation of this subsection, 
is disqualified for appointment to the posi- 
tion of postmaster concerned, 

“(f) Each application form of the Federal 
Government used in connection with an ap- 
plication for appointment to a position of 
postmaster at a post office of any class shall 
contain appropriate language in boldface type 
informing the applicant of the provisions of 
this section.“. 

VACANCIES IN POSITIONS OF POSTMASTER 


Sxc. 442. Section 3315 (relating to the fill- 
ing of vacancies in positions of ) 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) The prohibitions, restrictions, and 
related provisions of section 3311 of this title 
governing the appointment of postmasters 
also shall apply with respect to the interim 
appointment, assignment, or designation of 
any person in accordance with subpara- 
graphs (1) to (4), inclusive, of subsection 
(a) of this section.“. 


VACANCIES ON RURAL ROUTES 


Sec. 443. Section 3338 (relating to the fill- 
ing of vacancies on rural routes) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g) The prohibitions, restrictions, and 
related provisions of section 3311 of this title 
governing the appointment of postmasters 
also shall apply with respect to the appoint- 
ment of any person to a position of rural 
carrier and the application and assignment 
of any rural carrier with respect to any rural 
route.“ 

SAVING PROVISION 


Sec. 444. The amendments made by this 
part shall not affect the status or tenure, 
on the effective date of this part, of— 

(1) postmasters in office; 

(2) persons appointed, assigned, or des- 
ignated in accordance with su hs 
(1) to (4), inclusive, of section 3315(a) of 
title 39, United States Code; and 

(3) persons holding positions of rural 
carrier. 

Part 5—REVISION OF HOUSE EMPLOYEES 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION ACT 
APPLICATION OF HOUSE EMPLOYEES POSITION 
CLASSIFICATION ACT 

Sec. 451. Section 3 of the House Employees 
Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1079; 
Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 292) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out (2) the position of 
minority pair clerk in the House;”; and 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (3) 
and (4) of such section as subparagraphs 
(2) and (3) thereof, respectively. 

AUTHORITY TO RECOMMEND COMPENSATION 

REVISIONS 

Src. 452. Section 4 of the House Employees 
Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1079; 
Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 293) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out, in subsection (a) (1) 
(C) thereof, “the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended” and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“section 5332 of title 5, United States Code”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the House 
of Representatives, are authorized to trans- 
mit to the committee their joint recommen- 
dations for revision of the rates of compen- 
sation of the House Employees Schedule or 
the House Wage Schedule, or both such 
schedules, in accordance with subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, together with their 
justification for such recommended revision, 
whenever in their judgment such revision is 
necessary and appropriate to provide for 
the acquisition or retention of competent 
personnel, to facilitate the maintenance of 
equitable compensation relationships, or to 
promote the orderly and efficient operation 
of the House of Representatives.”. 


REVISIONS WITH RESPECT TO POSITION STAND- 
ARDS AND DESCRIPTIONS AND POSITION PLACE- 
MENT IN COMPENSATION SCHEDULES 


Sec. 453, Sections 5 and 6 of the House 
Employees Position Classification Act (78 
Stat. 1080-1081; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 
294 and 295) are amended to read as follows: 


“POSITION STANDARDS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


“Sec. 5. (a) (1) The Clerk, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of 
the House of Representatives, jointly shall 
prescribe, revise, and (on a current basis) 
maintain position standards which shall 
apply to positions under the House of Rep- 
resentatives to which this Act applies. 

“(2) The position standards shall— 

“(A) provide for the separation of such 
positions into appropriate classes for pay and 
personnel purposes on the basis of reasonable 
similarity with respect to types of positions, 
qualification requirements of positions, and 
levels of difficulty and responsibility of work, 
and 

“(B) govern the placement of such posi- 
tions in their respective appropriate com- 
pensation levels at the appropriate compen- 
sation schedule. 

“(b)(1) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms 
the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, severally shall pre- 
pare, revise, and (on a current basis) main- 
tain, in such forms as may be appropriate to 
carry out the purpose of this Act, position 
descriptions of the respective positions under 
the House of Representatives to which this 
Act applies which are under their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, including— 

“(A) with respect to the Clerk, positions 
under the House Recording Studio, and 

“(B) with respect to the Doorkeeper, posi- 
tions under the House Radio and Television 
Correspondents Gallery and the House 
Periodical Press Gallery. 

“(2) The position descriptions shall— 

“(A) describe in detail the actual duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification require- 
ments of the work of each of such positions. 

“(B) provide a position title for each of 
such positions which accurately reflects such 
duties and responsibilities, and 

(0) govern the placement of such posi- 
tion in its appropriate class. 

“(c) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, shall keep in their 
respective offices copies of the position stand- 
ards jointly prepared by them together with 
copies of the position descriptions of those 
positions under the House of Representatives 
to which this Act applies which are under 
their respective jurisdictions. 

“(d) Upon request of the committee at 
any time, the Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, or the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, shall transmit to the committee copies 
of the position standards and position de- 
scriptions required by this section to be pre- 
pared, revised, and currently maintained by 
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them, and such other related information as 
the committee may require, in order that the 
committee may have, whenever the com- 
mittee deems it advisable, current informa- 
tion with respect to position standards, posi- 
tion descriptions, the positions to which such 
descriptions apply, and related perosnnel 
matters within the purview of this Act, 


“PLACEMENT OF POSITIONS IN COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES 


“Sec. 6. The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, each shall place 
each position under the House of Representa- 
tives to which this Act applies, which is 
under his jurisdiction, in its appropriate 
class and in its appropriate compensation 
level of the appropriate compensation sched- 
ule, in accordance with the position stand- 
ards and position descriptions provided for 
in section 5 of this Act. Each such House 
officer is authorized, when in his opinion 
circumstances so warrant, to change any 
such position under his jurisdiction from 
any class in which such position is then 
currently placed to any other class which 
he deems appropriate, and from any com- 
pensation level of the schedule in which 
such position is then currently placed to 
any other compensation level of either the 
House Employees Schedule (HS) or the 
House Wage Schedule (HWS) as such House 
officer deems appropriate. All actions under 
this section shall be the basis for payment 
of compensation and for other personnel 
benefits and transactions until otherwise 
changed in accordance with appropriate 
authority.”. 

STEP INCREASES 

Sec. 454, Section 7 of the House Employ- 
ees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1081- 
1082; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 296) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“STEP INCREASES 

“Sec. 7. (a) Each employee in a compen- 
sation level of the House Employees Sched- 
ule, who has not attained the highest sched- 
uled rate of compensation for the compen- 
sation level (HS level) in which his position 
is placed, shall be advanced successively to 
2 next higher step of such HS level, as fol- 
ows: 

“(1) to steps 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, respec- 
tively—at the beginning of the first pay peri- 
od following the completion, without break 
in service of more than thirty months, of 
one year of satisfactory service in the next 
lower step; and 

“(2) to steps 10, 11, and 12, respectively— 
at the beginning of the first pay period fol- 
lowing the completion, without break in 
service of more than thirty months, of two 
— of satisfactory service in the next lower 
step. 

“(b) The receipt of an increase in com- 
pensation during any of the waiting periods 
of service specified in subsection (a) of this 
section shall cause a new full waiting period 
of service to commence for further step in- 
creases under such subsection. 

“(c) Any increase in compensation granted 
by law, or granted by reason of an increase 
made by the committee in the rates of com- 
pensation of the House Employees Sched- 
ule, to employees within the purview of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be held 
or considered to be an increase in compensa- 
tion for the purposes of subsection (b) of 
this subsection. . 

“(d) The benefit of successive step in- 
creases under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be preserved, under regulations jointly 
prescribed by the Clerk, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, 
of the House of Representatives, for em- 
ployees whose continuous service is inter- 
rupted by service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

“(e) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the House 
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of Representatives, jointly shall establish 
and maintain, and, from time to time, jointly 
may revise, a system of automatic advance- 
ment, by successive step increases in com- 
pensation, on the basis of satisfactory serv- 
ice performed, without break in service of 
more than thirty months, for employees sub- 
ject to the House Wage Schedule. In the 
operation of such system of step increases, 
such House officers jointly may prescribe 
regulations to the effect that— 

“(1) the receipt of an increase in com- 
pensation during any of the waiting periods 
of service required for advancement by step 
increases under such system shall cause a 
new full waiting period of service to com- 
mence for further step increases under such 
system; 

“(2) any increase in compensation granted 
by law, or granted by reason of an increase 
made by the commtttee in the rates of 
compensation of the House Wage Schedule, 
to employees within the purview of such 
system of step increases, shall not be held 
or considered to be an increase in com- 
pensation for the purposes of subparagraph 
(1) of this subsection; and 

“(3) the benefit of successive step in- 
creases under such system of step increases 
shall be preserved, under regulations jointly 
prescribed by such House officers, for em- 
ployees whose continuous service is inter- 
rupted by service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States.“. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECLASSIFICATIONS TO 
HIGHER COMPENSATION LEVELS 


Sec. 455. Section 8(b) of the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1083; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C, 297(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

b) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, jointly may pro- 
vide by regulation for the payment of com- 
pensation, at an appropriate compensation 
step determined in accordance with such 
regulation, to each employee subject to the 
House Wage Schedule who is appointed to 
a position in a higher compensation level of 
such schedule or whose position is placed 
in a higher compensation level of such sched- 
ule pursuant to a reclassification of such 
position.”. 


REDUCTIONS IN COMPENSATION LEVEL 


Sec. 456. Section 9 of the House Employees 
Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 1083; 
Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 298) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“REDUCTIONS IN COMPENSATION LEVEL 


Src. 9. Each employee under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, or the Postmaster, of the House 
of Representatives, as the case may be, in 
a position in a compensation level of the 
House Employees Schedule or the House 
Wage Schedule whose employment in such 
position and level is terminated and who is 
reemployed, with or without break in sery- 
ice, in a position in a lower compensation 
level (HS level or HWS level) of such sched- 
ule, or whose position is placed in a lower 
compensation level of such schedule pur- 
suant to a reclassification of such position, 
shall be placed by the Clerk, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the Doorkeeper, or the Postmaster, as 
the case may be, in such step of such lower 
compensation level as the House officer con- 
cerned deems appropriate.“ 


INITIAL APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 457. Section 10 of the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1083; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 299) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ immediately fol- 
lowing “Src. 10.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the House 
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of Representatives, each is authorized to 
make the initial appointment of any individ- 
ual to a position under the jurisdiction of 
such House officer, which is subject to the 
House Employees Schedule or the House Wage 
Schedule, at any compensation step above 
the minimum compensation step of the ap- 
propriate compensation level (HS level or 
HWS level) of such schedule, whenever such 
House officer deems such action to be neces- 
sary and appropriate to acquire competent 
personnel or to promote the orderly and effi- 
cient operation of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 
ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITIONS 


Sec. 458. Section 11 of the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1083); Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 300) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITIONS 


“Sec. 11. The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, or the Postmaster, of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, may authorize the establishment of addi- 
tional positions of the kind to which this Act 
applies, on a permanent basis or on a tempo- 
rary basis of not to exceed six months’ dura- 
tion, whenever, in his judgment, such action 
is warranted in the interests of the orderly 
and efficient operation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,”. 


AUTHORITY GENERALLY 


Sec. 459. Section 13 of the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 302) is 
amended to read as follows; 


“REGULATIONS 


“Src. 13. (a) The committee is authorized 
to prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the functions, duties, and 
obligations imposed upon the committee by 
this Act. 

“(b) The Clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Doorkeeper, and the Postmaster, of the House 
of Representatives, are authorized to pre- 
scribe such joint regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the functions, duties, and 
obligations imposed upon such House officers 
by this Act. 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be held or 
considered to curtail, diminish, or otherwise 
affect the jurisdiction of the committee with 
respect to all matters within the purview of 
this Act.“. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 460. Section 105(f) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1957, as amended 
(70 Stat. 371, 78 Stat. 1084; Public Law 624, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, Public Law 88-652; 
2 U.S.C. 128b(f)), is amended by inserting 
“and fix the compensation of” immediately 
following to appoint”. 


SAVING PROVISION 


Sec. 461. The amendments made by this 
Part shall not be construed to eliminate, 
change, or otherwise affect— 

(1) the compensation schedules prescribed 
under authority of the House Employees Po- 
sition Classification Act, 

(2) the position standards and position de- 
„ prepared under authority of such 
Act, 

(3) the application of such position stand- 
ards and position descriptions, 

(4) the placement of positions in com- 
pensation schedules under such Act, 

(5) the compensation paid to employees 
under such Act, 

(6) the regulations prescribed under such 
Act, or 

(7) any other action taken under such 
as in effect immediately prior to the effective 
date of this Part, until appropriate action 
is taken by appropriate authority in accord- 
ance with the House Employees Position 
Classification Act as amended by this Part, 
or in accordance with section 105(f) of the 
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Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1957, 
as amended by this Part. 


HOUSE PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Sec. 462. (a) The organization under the 
jurisdiction of the Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives engaged in folding, pack- 
aging, and related activities with respect to 
papers, documents, and other materials for 
the House of Representatives (commonly re- 
ferred to as the “House Folding Room”) is 
hereby designated the “House Publications 
Distribution Service”. 

(b) The Doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is authorized to established for 
employees under the House Publications Dis- 
tribution Service a system of compensation 
for extra services performed by such em- 
ployees. 

Part 6—PAYROLL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


CONVERSION OF PAY TO AGGREGATE RATE BASIS 
IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 471. (a) Beginning with the effective 
date of this section, the aggregate compensa- 
tion of each employee (except a telephone 
operator on the United States Capitol tele- 
phone exchange and a member of the United 
States Capitol Police) 

(1) who is on the employment rolls of 
the House of Representatives on such date, 

(2) whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and was fixed or adjusted prior to such date, 
and 

(3) whose compensation is not fixed at a 
single per annum (gross) rate, 
shall be a single per annum (gross) rate, 
constituting his total rate of compensation, 
in an amount equal to the sum of— 

(A) the rate of the per annum basic com- 
pensation of such employee in effect imime- 
diately prior to such date, adjusted to the 
lowest multiple of $60 which produces a rate 
of per annum basic compensation for such 
employee Which is not less than his rate of 
per annum basic compensation immediately 
prior to such date, and 

(B) the rate of his total per annum addi- 
tional compensation, computed on such ad- 
justed basic rate. 

Such single per annum (gross) rate shall be 
rounded to the next higher dollar. 

(b) Beginning with the effective date of 
this section, the aggregate compensation of 
each officer or employee (except a telephone 
operator on the United States Capitol tele- 
phone exchange and a member of the United 
States Capitol Police) 

(1) who is on the employment rolls of the 
House of Representatives on or after such 
date, 

(2) whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and 

(3) whose compensation is fixed or ad- 
justed on or after such date, 
shall be a single per annum (gross) rate, in 
a whole dollar amount, constituting his total 
rate of compensation. 

(c) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall prepare and establish a compen- 
sation schedule of single per annum rates 
for employees of the House of Representa- 
tives whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House, except— 

(1) employees subject to the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (2 U.S.C. 
291 and following), 

(2) telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange, 

(3) members of the United States Capitol 
Police, and 

(4) officers and employees of the House 
whose compensation consisted of a single per 
annum (gross) rate immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section. 

Such compensation schedule shall— 

(A) contain each of the single per annum 
(gross) rates determined under subsection 
(a) of this section, and 
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(B) be designated the “House General 
Schedule” and have the symbol “HGS”. 

(d) Section 11(a) of the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
60g-1), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The clerk hire of each Member of 
the House of Representatives and the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico shall 
be at a single per annum (gross) rate deter- 
mined in accordance with section 471 (e) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967. 
No person shall be paid from such clerk hire 
at a single per annum (gross) rate in excess 
of $22,231.”. 

(e) The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives is authorized and directed to— 

(1) adjust to a single per annum (gross) 
rate the basic rate of clerk hire allowance 
of each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives authorized by section 1l1(a) of the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, as in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this Part (2 U.S.C. 60g-1), and 

(2) adjust to a single per annum (gross) 
rate each other basic rate allowance provided 
by law for the compensation of employees 
whose compensation is disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House (except telephone opera- 
tors on the United States Capitol telephone 
exchange and members of the United States 
Capitol Police), 
in a manner which reflects the most favor- 
able projection of basic rates to aggregate 
rates, as determined by the Clerk of the 
House, in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this section and other appli- 
cable law. 

(f) Section 202(e) of the Legislative Re- 

tion Act of 1946, as amended (2 
7a (e)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(e) (1) Each employee of the professional 
staff, and each employee of the clerical staff, 
of each standing committee of the House of 
Representatives shall receive a per annum 
(gross) rate of compensation, constituting 
his total rate of compensation, to be fixed 
by the chairman, which is not in excess of 
the highest rate of compensation set forth 
in the General Schedule of section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(2) Subject to the provisions of the 
paragraph relating to rates of compensation 
of employees of committees of the Senate, 
contained in the Legislative Appropriation 
Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 72a-la), the 
professional staff members of standing com- 
mittees of the Senate shall receive basic 
annual compensation, to be fixed by the 
chairman ranging from $5,040 to $8,000.”. 

(g) (1), This subsection is enacted as an 
exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
House of Representatives with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of the House 
of Representatives to change the rule 
amended by this subsection at any time, in 
the same manner, and to the same extent 
as in the case of any other rule of the House 
of Representatives. 

(2) Clause 28(c) of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Each employee on the professional 
staff, and each employee on the clerical staff, 
of each standing committee shall receive a 
per annum (gross) rate of compensation, 
constituting his total rate of compensation, 
to be fixed by the chairman, which is not in 
excess of the highest rate of compensation 
of the General Schedule of section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code.“. 

(h) Section 5533 (e) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„(o) (1) Except as provided by paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, unless otherwise 
authorized by law, appropriated funds are 
not available for payment to an individual of 
pay from more than one position if the ag- 
gregate amount of the basic pay from the 
position exceeds $2,000 a year, and if— 

“(A) the pay of one of the positions is 
paid by— 
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(i) the Secretary of the Senate; or 

(u) the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives (in the case of employees receiving 
basic rates of compensation); or 

“(B) one of the positions is under the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 

“(2) Unless otherwise authorized by law, 
appropriated funds are not available for 
payment to an individual of pay from more 
than one position if the aggregate (gross) 
compensation from the position exceeds 
$5,987 a year, and if the pay of one of the 
positions is paid by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives (in the case of employees 
receiving single per annum rates of com- 
pensation).”. 

(1) Each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall certify in writing, on 
or before the tenth day of any month in 
which rearrangements or changes of salary 
schedules of employees in his office are to 
become effective, to the Clerk of the House, 
such rearran, ents or changes of salary 
schedules. e Clerk of the House shall dis- 
burse the compensation of such employees 
in accordance with such rearrangements or 
changes of salary schedules, 

(j) The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to increase clerk hire, and for other 
purposes”, approved December 20, 1944 (58 
Stat. 831; Public Law 612, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 2 U.S.C. 60g), is hereby repealed. 

(k) For the purposes of applicable law 


relating to the payment to any person of 


compensation from more than one civilian 
office or position each employee of the House 
of Representatives to whom this Part applies 
who, immediately prior to the effective date 
of this Part— 

(1) is receiving compensation from more 
than one civilian office or position, and 

(2) is in compliance with such law, 


shall be held and considered to be in com- 
pliance with such law on and after such 
effective date, notwithstanding the enact- 
ment of this Part, so long as such person 
does not receive any new appointment to a 
position on the employment rolls of the 
House of Representatives. 

(1) Except as specifically provided in this 
section, the foregoing subsections of this 
section shall not be construed to— 

(1) limit or otherwise affect any authority 
for the making of any appointment to, or 
for fixing or adjusting the compensation for, 
any position for which the compensation is 
disbursed by the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(2) affect the continuity of employment 
of, or reduce the compensation of, any em- 
ployee whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Clerk of the House; or 

(8) affect the rates of basic compensation 
(including longevity compensation), plus in- 
creased and additional compensation, of tele- 
phone operators on the United States Capitol 
telephone exchange, or of members of the 
United States Capitol Police, whose compen- 
sation is disbursed by the Clerk of the House. 

(m) All provisions of law inconsistent with 
this section are hereby superseded to the ex- 
tent of such inconsistency. 


Part 7—MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY ALLOWANCES OF SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Sze. 481. (a) The paragraph under the 
heading “Stationery (revolving fund)” in the 
appropriations for the Senate in title IV of 
the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 864; 2 U.S.C. 
46a), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “The allowance for sta- 
tionery shall hereafter be available only for 
(1) purchases made through the Senate sta- 
tionery room of stationery and other office 
supplies for use for official, business, and (2) 
reimbursement upon presentation, within 
thirty days after the close of the fiscal year 
for which the allowance is provided, of re- 
ceipted invoices for purchases elsewhere of 
stationery and other office supplies (exclud- 
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ing items not ordinarily available.in the 
Senate stationery room) for use for official 
business in an office maintained by a Sena- 
tor in his home State. Any part of the al- 
lowance for stationery which remains un- 
obligated at the end of any fiscal year shall 
be withdrawn from the revolving fund estab- 
lished by the Third Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957 (71 Stat. 188; 2 U.S.C. 464-1), 
and covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury.“ 

(b) The stationery allowance, as authorized 
by law, for each Member of the House of 
Representatives and each Resident Commis- 
sioner shall hereafter be available only for 
(1) purchases made through the House sta- 
tionery room of stationery and other office 
supplies for use for official business, and (2) 
reimbursement. upon presentation, within 
thirty days after the close of the session for 
which, the allowance is provided, of receipted 
invoices for purchases elsewhere of stationery 
and other office supplies (excluding items not 
ordinarily available in the House stationery 
room) for use for official business in an 
office maintained by a Member in his home 
State. Any part of the stationery allowance 
which remains unobligated at the end of the 
session for which it is available shall be 
withdrawn from the revolving fund estab- 
lished by the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 366; 2 U.S.C. 46b-1), 
and covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 


TITLE V—REGULATION OF LOBBYING 
DEFINITION OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 501. Section 302(d) of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 261 (d)) 
is amended to read: 

„d) The term ‘Comptroller General’ 
means the Comptroller General of the United 
States.” 


MULTIPURPOSE CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Sec, 502. (a) The caption of section 305 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
(2 U.S.C. 264) is amended by changing 
“CLERK OF HOUSE” to read “COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by changing Clerk“ to read “Comp- 
troller General”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: 


“Where contributions are received or expend- 
itures made in part for the purposes de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 307 of this title and in part for any 
other purpose, the statements required to be 
filed by this subsection shall include only 
that part of the amount of any such contri- 
bution or expenditure which was for the pur- 
poses described in such subparagraphs, ex- 
cept that if the relative proportions cannot 
be ascertained with reasonable certainty, 
such statements shall show total receipts and 
expenditures together with an estimate by 
the registrant of the part thereof which was 
for the purposes described in such subpara- 
graphs, and an estimate of the part thereof 
which was for other purposes.“. 

(c) Title III of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization. Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 305. Statements to be filed with Clerk 

of House.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“Sec. 305. Statements to be filed with Comp- 
troller General.“. 
FIVE-YEAR PRESERVATION OF RECORDS 

Sec. 503. Section 306 of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 265) is 
amended— ` 

(1) by changing “Clerk” to read “Comp- 
troller General” all four times it appears 
therein; 

(2) by striking out “of the House of Rep- 
resentatives“; and 

(3) by changing two“ to read “five”. 
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SUBSTANTIAL PURPOSE CONTROLLING 


Sec. 604. Section 307 of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 266) is 
amended— 

(1) by changing “to be used principally” 
to read “a substantial part of which is to be 
used”; and 

(2) by changing “the principal” to read 
“a substantial”. 

CONTINGENT FEES; BROADCASTING 


Sec. 505. (a) The caption of section 308 of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 
U.S.C. 267) is amended by changing “SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE AND CLERK OF THE HOUSE” 
to read “COMPTROLLER GENERAL", 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 308 of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 
267(a)) is amended— 

(1) by changing “Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate and shall give to those officers” to 
read “Comptroller General and shall give to 
that officer”; and 

(2) by changing “Clerk and Secretary” to 
read “Comptroller General”. 

(c) Such subsection is further amended 
by inserting immediately after the first sen- 
tence thereof: “Any person required to reg- 
ister pursuant to this subsection in connec- 
tion with any activities for which he is to 
receive a contingent fee shall, before doing 
anything for which such fee is to be paid, file 
with the Comptroller General, in such detail 
as he may require, a description of the event 
upon the occurrence of which the fee is con- 
tingent, and, depending on the arrangement, 
a statement of the amount of the fee either 
in terms of a dollar amount or in terms of 
percentage of recovery. A copy of any such 
contingent fee contract may be filed with the 
Comptroller General by any registrant, and 
shall be so filed at the request of the Comp- 
troller General,”. 

(d) The next-to-last sentence of such sub- 
section is amended by changing “publica- 
tions in which he has caused to be pub- 
lished” to read “publications, or any broad- 
casting stations, in or from which he has 
caused to be published or broadcast”. 

(e) Such subsection is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “any licensed radio or 
television broadcasting station or“ before 
“any newspaper or other”; 

(2) by changing newspaper or periodical” 
to read “broadcasting station, newspaper, or 
periodical”; 

(3) by inserting “or broadcasts” before 
“news items, editorials,”; and 

(4) by inserting “broadcasting station,” 
before “newspaper, periodical, or individual,“ 

(f) Subsection (b) of such section (2 
U.S.C. 267(b)) is amended by changing 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly,” to read “Comptroller General of the 
United States shall be compiled by him and 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate”. 

(g) Title III of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 308. Registration with Secretary of the 

Senate and Clerk of the House.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 308. Registration with Comptroller 
General.”. 

ADMINISTRATION BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

Src. 506. (a) Sections 310 and 311 of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act are re- 
spectively redesignated as sections 311 and 


312. 
(b) That Act is amended by inserting 


therein, immediately after section 309 there- 
of, the following new section: 
“POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


“Sec. 310. The Comptroller General as the 
agent of the Congress shall— 
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“(1) develop and prescribe methods and 
forms for the filing of reports and state- 
ments required by this title, and promulgate 
Pho ba ay for the administration of this 
title; i 

(2) make available for public inspection 
all reports and statements filed pursuant to 
this title; 

(38) ascertain, whether any persons have 
failed to file reports or statements as re- 
quired by this title, or have filed incomplete 
or inaccurate reports or statements under 
this title, and notify such persons that they 
are obligated to file such reports or state- 
ments in compliance with the requirements 
of this title; 

“(4) refer to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate action any information coming 
to his attention, through complaints or 
otherwise, of any failure to register, or the 
filing of any false, improper, or incomplete 
registration or information under this title; 

“(5) make such studies and transmit to 
the Congress such recommendations as the 
Comptroller General may deem to be neces- 
sary or appropriate to further the objectives 
of this title; 

(6) retain for a period of not less than 
five years each report and statement filed 
under this title, and during such period, 
make such reports and statements, or true 
and correct copies thereof, available as public 
records open to public inspection; and 

“(7) transmit to the Congress annually 
a full and complete report on the administra- 
tion of this title.”. 

(c) Title III of the table of contents of 
the Legislative Reo: tion Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 


“Sec, 310, Penalties. 
“Sec. 311. Exemption.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“Sec, 310. Powers and duties of the Comp- 
troller General. 

“Sec. 311. Penalties. 

“Sec. 312. Exemption.“. 


VIOLATION OF REGULATIONS 


Sec. 507. Section 311 of such Act (that is, 
the section which, prior to the redesignations 
made by section 506 of this Act, was section 
310 of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act, 2 U.S.C. 269) is amended— 

(1) by striking out (a)“ in subsection 
(a) thereof; 

(2) by inserting “or any regulation of the 
Comptroller General issued pursuant to this 
title,” immediately before “shall, upon con- 
viction,” in the first sentence thereof; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (b) thereof. 


TITLE VI—EFFECTIVE DATES 
EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 601. This Act shall take effect as 
follows: 

(1) Title I, section 201 of title II, parts 1, 
4, and 5 of title II, parts 2 and 3 of title 
III, parts 1, 2, and 3 of title IV, section 235, 
section 301(d), and this section shall take 
effect on the thirtieth day after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) Parts 2 and 3 of title II (except section 
235), part 1 of title IIT (except section 301 (d) 
thereof), part 4 of title IV, and title V shall 
take effect on January 1, 1968. 

(3) Parts 5 and 6 of title IV shall take 
effect on the first day of the third month 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this Act, except that, until such first day of 
such third month, for the purposes of sec- 
tion 223(b) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended by section 333 of this 
Act, and for the purposes of sections 404 and 
407 of this Act, references to section 202(e) 
(1) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as enacted by section 471(f) of this Act, 
shall be held and considered to refer to sec- 
tion 202(e) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and as applicable to the 
House of Representatives, 

(4) Section 481(a) shall take effect with 
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respect to the stationery allowance for the 
first fiscal year beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Section 481(b) shall 
take effect with respect to the stationery 
allowance for the first session of Congress 
beginning after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
renumbered to include the various 
amendments which have been agreed to, 
and that the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to make other necessary 
technical changes and corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
warmly congratulate the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for his 
singularly outstanding triumph in steer- 
ing the legislative reorganization meas- 
ure to overwhelming approval by the 
Senate. Today’s victory marks the 
culmination of the special committee’s 
efforts to create an effective and con- 
structive reorganization which have 
spanned the last 2 years. 

The decisive vote in favor of the pro- 
posal speaks abundantly for the high 
caliber of those efforts. Even more, it 
demonstrates the immense propriety of 
our choice of Senator Monroney as lead- 
er of the Senate delegation to the special 
committee. There is no one in this body 
who understands better or appreciates 
more the specific reforms which should 
be adopted in the Congress. His experi- 
ence in assisting to formulate the basic 
plans which resulted in the enactment of 
the last reorganization measure in 1946, 
the immense success of that measure, 
and his profound expertise gained from 
his many years of public service in the 
Congress assured the best possible pro- 
posal. I am confident that when this 
measure is finally implemented it will be 
just as effective and just as successful 
as was the Act of 1946. 

Our thanks go also to the ranking 
member of our delegation from the other 
side of the aisle, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munn] and to the 
other members of the delegation for 
whose diligence and devotion the entire 
Senate is grateful. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate has this afternoon acted with 
wisdom in approving the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967. After compre- 
hensive hearings and thorough debate 
this measure received the overwhelming 
support of the Members of this body— 
support which indicates understanding 
of the need for constructive changes in 
congressional structure and procedure. 

On this occasion I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to one provision of the 
act, that which would create in the U.S. 
Senate a Standing Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I am pleased that this much needed step 
has been achieved. 

In 1961 and 1963, I joined with other 
Members of the Senate in cosponsoring 
legislation which would have brought 
into being a full Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. In 1965, in the 89th 
Congress, I introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 55 which would have given this nec- 
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essary representation to our veterans of 
military service and their families. At 
that time I noted that— 

With the growing population of our coun- 
try, with the growing complexity of Gov- 
ernment, the workload of all standing com- 
mittees is being increased and necessitates 
greater specialization. At the same time, 
there are approximately 23 million veterans 
and their dependents, whose problems do 
not have the attention of a specialized com- 
mittee in the Senate. 


It is heartening, Mr. President, that 
those veterans and their dependents will 
henceforth have recourse to a Standing 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
U.S. Senate. Following the dictates of 
logic and good order, legislation relating 
to the full scope of veterans’ activities 
and interests can now be referred to a 
single committee for more efficient and 
thorough consideration. I am likewise 
gratified to be among those Senators who 
have introduced in this 90th Congress 
resolutions calling for the establishment 
of such a committee. 

It was my special privilege, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to be able to report this afternoon’s 
affirmative action by the Senate to a 
group of West Virginia veterans who 
were visiting my office. Present were 
members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of West Virginia, who 
are in Washington, D.C., to attend their 
organization’s conference of national 
officers and department commanders. 

Spokesmen of the West Virginia dele- 
gation were Richard W. Homan, Sugar 
Grove, W. Va., national junior vice com- 
mander in chief; Emmett W. Williams, 
Jr., Beckley, W. Va., department com- 
mander; and, Ralph W. Honaker, Hun- 
tington, W. Va., member of the national 
council of administration. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
roster of the West Virginia delegation to 
the VFW Washington Conference, 
March 4-7, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars DEPARTMENT OF 

West VIRGINIA 

The following are the Officers and Dele- 
gates to the Annual Washington Conference, 
March 4-7, 1967: 

Richard W. Homan, Jr. Vice Commander- 
in-Chief, Sugar Grove. 

Emmett W. Pat“ Williams, Jr., Department 
Commander, Beckley. 

Lloyd G. Barnes, Sr. Vice Commander, 
Clarksburg. 

Ivan O. Hodges, 
Elkins. 

Ralph Stump, Adjutant-Quartermaster, St. 
Albans. 

Leonard E. DeWitt, Sr., Department Sur- 
geon, Wellsburg. 

John L. Frazer, Chief of Staff, Morgan- 
town. 

David J. Lowery, Inspector, Weirton. 

Ralph W. Honaker, Past Commander and 
National Council Member, Huntington. 

Donald D. Wagoner, 4th District Com- 
mander, Fort Ashby. 

Otis Harper, Jr., 7th District Commander, 
Moyers. 

Elmer Jenkins, 8th District Commander, 
South Charleston. 

Melvin B. Linton, Service Officer, Hunt- 
ington. 

Leo C. Shuck, Past Department Command- 
er, Keyser. 

James R. Fawcett, Past Department Com- 
mander, Grafton. 


Jr. Vice Commander, 
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Don S. Maupin, Past Department Com- 
mander, Moundsville. 

James E. Deal, Past Department Com- 
Chester L. Shanklin 

ester L. Volce of Democracy 

Chairman, Charleston. 

John F. Bennett, Loyalty Day Chairman, 
Grafton. 

Milton Joy, County Council Commander, 
Fairmont. 


Roland E. Lex, Past District Commander, 
Arlington, Va. 

C. S. Collier, Jr., Director, West Virginia 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Charleston. 

William R. Smaliridge, Commander, Post 
No, 1064, Huntington. 

J. A. Avers, Commander, Post No. 3518, 
Keyser. 

A. A. Gavazzi, Manager, V.A. Center, Mar- 
tinsburg. 

John E, Louzy, Post No. 3081, Grafton. 

Henry Shepherd, Post No. 7048, Fairmont. 

Peter P. Fahad, Post No. 1212, Parkersburg, 

Alfred Wagner, Post No. 573, Clarksburg. 

Leslie Yost, Post No. 3518, Keyser. 

Tom Davis, Post No. 3518, Keyser. 
5 Claude Armstrong, Post No. 896, Martins- 

urg. 

James Bell, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 

Charles Dodson, Post No. 896, Martinsburg, 

Charles Hopkins, Post No. 896, Martins- 


burg. 
Š Gerald Kauffman, Post No. 896, Martins- 
urg. 
5 Edward Kearns, Post No. 890, Martins- 
urg. 
Lonzo Lockard, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 
Andrew Mason, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 
4 Lee P. McDonald, Post No. 896, Martins- 
urg. 
O. W. Minnick, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 
8 W. Carl Munson, Post No. 896, Martins- 
urg. 
William Reid, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 
oor L. Rudy, Post No. 896, Martins- 
urg. 
Edward Shipper, Post No. 896, Martinsburg, 
Marvin Snow, Post No. 896, Martinsburg. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATORS FULBRIGHT 
AND LAUSCHE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
the Senate unanimously passed 10 
treaties last Wednesday. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is to be highly 
commended for making possible the swift 
and overwhelming acceptance of these 
measures. 

I wish particularly to thank the 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
subcommittee chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch], whose careful and expeditious 
handling of the treaties assured such 
efficient action. I would only add that 
such a disposition speaks highly for the 
effective and capable manner in which 
all proposals are acted upon by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The en- 
tire Senate is grateful. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the years the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] has earned the 
highest respect of all Members of the 
Senate. Indeed the people of the State 
of Washington—and of the Nation are 
indebted to him for working so long and 
so hard and so constructively in their 
behalf. 

I now wish to commend him for the 
outstanding manner in which he has 
handled and directed the disposition of 
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all legislation entrusted to the commit- 
tee he so capably chairs—the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. The 
careful and conclusive treatment given 
to all of the many bills and resolutions 
coming within the jurisdiction of his 
committee best demonstrate his unex- 
celled appreciation of the responsibili- 
ties of a U.S. Senator. The expedition 
and efficiency with which the Interior 
Committee operates to dispose of its im- 
mense workload best indicate the deep 
devotion and highly proficient talents of 
its chairman. 

Senator Jackson truly has set an ex- 
ample to which we all should aspire. 
As one Senator and particularly as the 
majority leader I just want to express 
my appreciation. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the Senate’s approval of the supple- 
mental military procurement authoriza- 
tion last week, the Nation again wit- 
nessed the highly effective leadership 
and sincere devotion of the one Member 
of this body whose vast knowledge of the 
needs of our fighting men is unexcelled 
throughout the land. I of course speak 
of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], the able and astute chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

His ready grasp of all of the complexi- 
ties which comprise our military budget, 
his profound appreciation of all of the 
problems involved best distinguish his 
service to the Nation. Few men in the 
Senate have earned as much respect. by 
devoting so much of their time and en- 
ergy and talents in behalf of the Nation. 
I only wish to commend him today as he 
has been commended so often in the past 
for again serving with devotion, with 
diligence, and with dignity. 


THE LAWYER AS LOBBYIST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
which was published in the February 
1966 issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, entitled “The Lawyer 
as Lobbyist.” The article was written 
by Charles D. Ablard, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Code of Federal 
Administrative Procedure of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAWYER AS LOBBYIST 
(By Charles D. Ablard) 

The role of the lawyer as an advocate be- 
fore courts and administrative bodies is 
established and accepted by the legal pro- 
fession. However, the role of the lawyer as 
an advocate in the formation of laws by the 
Congress and State legislatures is not only 
often misunderstood but frequently rejected 
as a proper role by members of the bar. 
Yet, there is as much need for the lawyer in 
the process of formulation of statutes by 
legislatures as there is after enactment in 
interpretation by the administrators and 
agencies to which they apply and in judicial 
review by the courts. 

Part of the reason for this misunderstand- 
ing is the broad range of activities usually 
thought of in connection with “lobbying.” 
While the more colorful aspects may be the 
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subject of press comments, most of the effec- 
tive and realistic work in the field of lobby- 
ing receives little attention, 

Why should the lawyer be considered spe- 
cially trained or qualified for lobbying? The 
lawyer is trained to interpret laws and pro- 
vide legal analyses for his clients. The 
lawyer who can interpret and analyze exist- 
ing laws can also analyze the need for 
remedial legislation and the specifics for 
achieving it. In addition, the lawyer is also 
trained as a skillful gatherer and interpreter 
of facts. And facts, properly presented and 
carefully analyzed, are the bases for most 
legislation. 

There are an infinite number of possible 
problems and approaches with which the 
lawyer-lobbyist may be faced. He may be 
called upon to defeat an existing bill, create 
a legislative program for his client, seek 
clarifying legislation to overrule a decision 
of a court or regulatory agency, or substitute 
one section of a bill for another. He may 
enter the problem at any stage, including the 
earliest stage of developing a legislative pro- 
gram. It is almost as impossible to sum- 
marize lobbying as it is to summarize the 
scope of the practice of law. 

For the purposes of this brief article, let 
us assume that the lawyer-lobbyist is asked 
to draft and obtain the passage by Congress 
of a bill that benefits his client. Let us also 
assume that he decided to begin his work 
in the House of Representatives rather than 
proceeding simultaneously in both the Sen- 
ate and House, which is often procedurally 
difficult and more time consuming. After 
the facts have been analyzed with the client 
and the existing statutes and decisions 
checked, the bill is drafted, 

The decision as to the House in which to 
proceed would have been based on the likeli- 
hood of favorable action by the committee 
to which the bill will be referred. A sponsor 
must be found, but first it should be deter- 
mined to which committee and subcommit- 
tee of the House the bill will be referred 
when it is introduced. At this point dis- 
cussion with the Parliamentarian of the 
House frequently is helpful. An effort should 
then be made to have the bill introduced 
by a member of the committee or subcom- 
mittee to which it will be referred, unless 
a member of the leadership will sponsor it. 

The member of the subcommittee to which 
the bill has been referred knows the com- 
mittee members and staff and is in a posi- 
tion to urge that hearings be held and to 
bring it to a vote within the committee. 
Most Members of Congress will urge the pro- 
ponent of a bill to obtain as sponsor a mem- 
ber of the appropriate committee and will 
be hesitant to introduce a bill unless it re- 
lates to functions of the committee on which 
they serve. 

Obviously, the ideal sponsor of any bill is 
the chairman of the committee or subcom- 
mittee to which it will be referred. If he 
declines, a member of the committee, an 
influential one—it is hoped—should be found 
to introduce the bill. Cooperation from the 
ranking minority member of the committee 
is of considerable importance, and he should 
be encouraged to introduce a companion bill. 

Now that the bill has been drafted and 
introduced, the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act (2 U.S.C. 261-270) requires regis- 
tration with the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
anyone who seeks to influence the passage or 
defeat of any Federal legislation. 

At this point a factor frequently over- 
looked should be considered. This is the 
submission of the bill by the committee to 
which it has been referred to the executive 
department or agency the bill affects. The 
reports of the department or agency, stating 
whether they have objections to the bill, are 
communicated to the committee. The final 
paragraph in these letters usually states that 
the Bureau of the Budget has examined the 
bill to determine not only the cost of admin- 
istering the proposal but, more important, 
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to determine whether it is consistent with 
the policy programs of the White House. 
Thus, the views of the department or agency 
and the Budget Bureau can have a material 
bearing on the outcome of the bill. An at- 
tempt to obtain support in advance from 
the department or agency and the Bureau 
of the Budget is frequently a wise course of 
action, if for no other reason than to eval- 
uate the strength and depth of the opposi- 
tion of the affected department or agency 
and the Bureau. 

After the reports on the bill are filed, the 
chairman of the committee must be per- 
suaded to schedule hearings. A strong ad- 
verse report frequently dissuades a committee 
from holding a hearing. When hearings are 
scheduled, the next question to be resolved 
is who will testify in support of the bill. 
Generalizations are dangerous but although 
lawyers generally make good witnesses, there 
are certainly poor lawyer witnesses and ex- 
cellent industry witnesses. The lawyer is 
doing the job for which he is trained and 
proficient. If the bill is a technical one re- 
quiring expert engineering or scientific testi- 
mony, an engineer or scientist should present 
the principal testimony. One general excep- 
tion to lay testimony is in testimony before 
the committees on the judiciary.. Both com- 
mittees are composed entirely of lawyers and 
are called lawyers’ committees. 

Questions are often used as the means for 
developing salient facts and analyzing the 
attitude of the Members of Congress who will 
vote on the legislation. These questions 
often can be suggested to the members of 
the committee and to the committee staff. 

The lawyer who is retained to influence 
the passage or defeat of legislation should 
become acquainted with and fully brief the 
staff counsel to the committee considering 
the bill. Most staff members welcome dis- 
cussions with interested parties or counsel, as 
their time is limited and is divided among 
various legislative proposals. These briefings 
and discussions save the time of the staff 
and assist it in the conduct of the hearings. 

The lawyer-lobbyist will want to call on 
members of the committee or subcommittee 
after the hearings to ascertain their views 
and to urge favorable action on his bill. It is 
always desirable to have a brief summary of 
the reasons the bill should be enacted to 
leave with the Congressman for future refer- 
ence. If possible, the summary should be 
confined to one page, as the lengthy memo- 
randum usually will not be read. This is a 
challenge to a lawyer who has difficulty in 
writing a brief brief. When calling on a 
Congressman, one's discussion should be con- 
cise and to the point. The time of Congress- 
men is limited, and they are usually 
concerned with a great variety of problems, 
notably those of their constituents. 

In addition to discussing the bill with the 
Congressman, the lawyer should confer with 
the Congressman’s legislative assistant, and 
the same summary left with the Congress- 
man should be presented to the assistant for 
study. It may be preferable to begin with a 
discussion with the assistant, for the as- 
sistant who favors the bill may be of great 
help with the Congressman. 

After the committee has met and, it is 
hoped, favorably reported the bill, the lawyer- 
lobbyist will then want to work with the staff 
of the committee in preparing a report on 
the bill. He should offer assistance to the 
staff in this function, but it is not always 
accepted. Writing the report that creates 
the legislative history is often a most im- 
portant part of the lawyer’s role, for it pre- 
pares the basis for the later interpretation of 
his bill by the courts. 

Once reported favorably by a subcommit- 
tee or a committee, most bills, unless highly 
controversial, are passed with only minor 
modification by the House, Thus, getting 
the bill out of committee becomes of para- 
mount importance. When the bill has been 
reported favorably by the committee and a 
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report written, it will then be brought to the 
floor for action by the House. 

The bill can be brought to the floor of the 
House in a variety of ways. The first is the 
Consent Calendar, which means that there 
must be no objection to considering the bill. 
The second is under suspension of the rules, 
which requires a two-thirds vote of the House 
to consider and to pass the bill. The Con- 
gressman who brings the bill up in this man- 
ner must be recognized for this purpose by 
the Speaker of the House, and it can be done 
only on certain days. The third method is 
through a rule issued by the Rules Commit- 
tee, which may be either a closed rule, which 
specifies that no amendments or limited 
amendments can be made to the bill, or an 
open rule, which permits amendments but 
may impose certain other limitations, such 
as the subject matter of the amendment and 
even who can offer it. 

Time will usually not permit the lawyer- 
lobbyist to call on every Member of Con- 
gress, although on some occasions a brief 
letter urging support for the bill and outlin- 
ing the need for its enactment might be 
addressed to each Member at least a week 
before it is considered on the floor. The bill 
is brought to the floor of the House by the 
chairman of the committee that held the 
hearings, who is usually the floor manager. 

If the bill is passed by the House, it goes 
to the Senate and is again referred to the 
appropriate committee. If the bill is not of 
major consequence and little opposition has 
been developed in the House hearings, it is 
possible to have the bill brought directly to 
the floor of the Senate without hearings by 
a Senate committee. If hearings by a Sen- 
ate committee are held, the same procedures 
followed in the House should be duplicated in 
the Senate. The Senate has no committee 
which functions as the Rules Committee does 
in the House, and thus the bill proceeds 
directly from the legislative committee to the 
floor of the Senate when favorably reported. 

After passage by the Senate, the bill is 
sent to the White House for signature or veto 
by the President. 

If he has done everything correctly and 
has had a little bit of luck, the lawyer- 
lobbyist may be the author of a new law. 


LOBBYIST ACTIVITIES BY BAR AS- 
SOCIATIONS AND BY INDIVIDUAL 
LAWYERS, AND THEIR ROLE IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a paper which 
I prepared last year, and which was 
printed in the Record of March 4, 1966, 
entitled “Lobbyist Activities by Bar As- 
sociations and by Individual Lawyers, 
and Their Role in the Legislative Proc- 
ess.“ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LOBBYIST ACTIVITIES BY BAR ASSOCIATIONS AND 

BY INDIVIDUAL LAWYERS, AND THEIR ROLE IN 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
James Madison, writing in Federalist No. 10, 
speculated that the mischief of factions“ 
or special interest groups—could be cured 
either by removing the causes or controlling 
the effects. The first was unthinkable be- 
cause the right to create factions was an 
essential aspect of a free society, As to the 
second possibility, he wrote: 

“The regulation of these various and in- 
terfering interests forms the principal task 
of modern legislation, and involves the spirit 
of party and faction in the necessary and 
ordinary operations of the Government.” 

The role of government as a referee of 
battling interest groups, though interesting 
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as a subject, is beyond the dimensions of my 
discussion today. Regulation of interests 
and interest groups, however, has now be- 
come a major function of government, and 
the obverse of this situation, the efforts of 
interest groups to influence the Government, 
more specifically the Congress, is a subject 
of particular concern. In this regard, al- 
though I do not by any means categorize the 
American Bar Association as an interest 
group in the sense of being a “battling fac- 
tion” with selfish interests to advance, I will 
devote a major portion of this discussion to 
its so-called lobbying efforts because of the 
interest of attorneys in its activities. 

The key word, if I can use such a term, is 
influence.“ It exists in numerous forms 
and operates in a multitude of fashions, Its 
effect, for instance was evident on the man 
who had just bought a new baby-blue Cadil- 
lac. The salesman was interested in uncov- 
ering the effects of their costly, recent, ad- 
vertising program. 

“I wonder if you would tell me what 
was the one dominating thing that made 
you buy this car?”, the salesman asked him. 

“My wife,” said the customer. 

I have no intention of equating the in- 
fluence of attorneys and the American Bar 
Association upon legislation to that of the 
lady in the purchase of the car, but the 
record is very impressive, and in fact should 
be because of the natural relationship of the 
bar to the legislative process, 

I shall, therefore, explore the influence of 
the bar upon the content of statutes, the 
work of members of the bar from the out- 
side, as lobbyists, rather than from the in- 
side as legislators. 

The lobbyist has often been depleted as 
a rather rotund man with a large black 
cigar and a large black bag overflowing with 
legislative bills, legislative data, and also 
a more material consideration for influenc- 
ing votes, The term itself was derived from 
newspaper shorthand in the late 1820's for 
persons who frequented the lobbies of gov- 
ernment buildings in order to speak to leg- 
islators or officials. Stories are told from 
the days of the robber barons about the 
lords of the railroads or the oll industry 
descending upon State legislatures with suit- 
cases stuffed with currency. It perhaps on 
occasion happened to Congress as the in- 
famous credit mobilier scandal in the 19th 
century testifies. 

It was done under cover of the right to 
petition and the right of free speech. There 
is no doubt that in the past, abuses of these 
rights have occurred. Congress, from time 
to time, has undertaken investigations of 
such abuses and has ultimately adopted self- 
protective measures. 

In 1852, the House of Representatives for- 
bade access to the floor to newspapermen 
employed as agents to prosecute any claim 
pending before Congress. In 1854, the House 
established a select committee to investi- 
gate the efforts of Samuel Colt to secure 
extensions of a patent including alleged of- 
fers of money to Members or use of other 
illegal means to secure passage or defeat of 
a bill. 

In 1867, the House modified its rules to 
exclude from floor privileges former Mem- 
bers who were interested in claims pending 
before Congress. 

In 1876, the House adopted a lobbyist 
registration resolution, but its duration was 
only during the 44th Congress. 

Bills to regulate lobbying and lobbyists 
began to be dropped into the hopper with 
some regularity beginning in 1907. In 1913, 
one of the most thorough investigations of 
lobbying was carried on by a select commit- 
tee of the House relative to the activities of 
a former lobbyist for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

The report issued by the select commit- 
tee—House Report No. 113, 63d Congress, 
1913—1is one of the most extensive and pene- 
trating ever produced on lobbying. It re- 
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vealed that the chief page of the House was 
in the employ of an NAM lobbyist and kept 
his employer advised of what transpired in 
the House cloakrooms and in personal con- 
versations on the House floor, The lobbyist 
was permitted the use of a room in the 
Capitol Building itself, and his intimate 
contacts with leading Members resulted in 
his securing advance information regarding 
pending and proposed legislation. It was 
even averred that the NAM lobby controlled 
the appointment of Members to committees. 
Incidentally, I wish to call attention here 
to “Congressional Lobbies: A Chronic Prob- 
lem Reexamined,” by the late John F, Ken- 
nedy, written when he was a Senator, 45 
Georgetown Law Journal 535, summer 1957. 

In 1927, the Senate did pass a lobbyist 
registration bill, but it died in the House, 

Finally, as a result of the exposure of pub- 
lic utility scandals in 1935 and 1936, Con- 
gress added a provision to the Public Utilities 
Holding Act of 1935 (40 Stat. 825) requiring 
registration of those who would “present, 
advocate or oppose any matter” ‘affecting 
holding companies before Congress, the SEC 
or the FPC., A substantially similar provi- 
sion, but tied to the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Secretary of Commerce, as well as 
to Congress, was included in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 2014). 

In 1938, the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act was passed (52 Stat, 631) requiring any- 
one representing foreign governments or 
principals to register with the Department of 
Justice. 

By the end of the 1930's, then, Congress 
had passed a number of laws requiring the 
registration of lobbyists in particular circum- 
stances—including a statute early in the 
century prohibiting lobbying with appropri- 
ated funds (41 Stat. 68 (1919)). 

No general act, however, had been passed. 

Then, as title III of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 839; 
2 US.C. 261-270) Congress enacted the 
Federal Lobbying Act requiring anyone who 
solicits or receives funds for the purpose of 
lobbying Congress to register with the House 
Clerk, the Secretary of the Senate, and/or 
to file quarterly financial reports. 

The act has not been amended since its 
enactment although it was the subject of a 
searching House committee probe in 1950, 
and of another by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, in 1956. It also re- 
ceived attention in an appraisal of the op- 
erations of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, by that latter Senate committee, 
in 1951. 

As the first and only general Federal 
lobbyist registration law, the 1946 act did 
not restrict the activities of lobbyists. In- 
volved were the vital constitutional rights 
of freedom to petition and freedom of speech. 
Consequently the statute was an exposure 
law requiring individuals or organizations, 
except those regulated by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, who solicit or receive money “to 
be used principally to aid, or the principal 
purpose of which person is to aid” in influ- 
encing legislative action, to register with the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate providing such information as who 
his employer is, his legislative interest, and 
how much he is to be paid. 

Registrants must file quarterly reports of 
contributions received and expenditures 
made, Violators can be fined up to $5,000, 
or imprisoned 1 year or both and shall be 
prohibited from lobbying for 3 years. 

It is essentially a criminal statute, but 
there have only been three convictions un- 
der it. These occurred in 1956, in a situation 
involving the natural gas bill in which a 
campaign contribution of $2,500 was at- 
tempted to be left with the late Senator 
Francis Case of South Dakota by two attor- 
neys acting for the Superior Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. Senator Case did not accept the 


money, and in December 1956, the two men, 
John Neff of Nebraska and Elmer Patman of 
Texas were found guilty of violating the 
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lobbying act by failing to register although 
engaged in lobbying the natural gas bill. 
They were fined $2,500 each and given 1-year 
suspended sentences by the U.S. District 
Court in Washington, D.C. The Superior 
Oil Co. was fined $5,000 on each of two 
counts of aiding and abetting the two men 
to violate the lobbying law. 

Other investigations of lobbyists, subse- 
quent to these convictions, took place in 
1959 when a House Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee examined the role of former military 
and defense personnel in winning defense 
contracts for private business, and in 1962, 
when the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee investigated the activities of lobbyists in 
regard to the extension of the Sugar Act. 

The subject has occupied a fair proportion 
of congressional time over a period of al- 
most a century and a half. Lobbying is an 
essential element in our system of repre- 
sentative government. The making known 
of views of interested parties—sometimes 
contradictory—to the legislative branch is a 
vital process in governing. The right to 
make such views known rests upon solid 
constitutional foundations. 

As the Supreme Court declared in U.S, v. 
Harriss, 347 U.S. 612, 625 (1954): 

“Yet full realization of the American ideal 
of government by elected representatives de- 
pends to no small extent on their ability to 
properly evaluate * * * pressures. Other- 
wise the voice of the people may all too 
easily be drowned out by the voice of special 
interest groups seeking favored treatment 
while masquerading as proponents of the 
public weal. This is the evil which the 
Lobbying Act was designed to help prevent.” 

The Court continued: 

“Toward that end Congress has not sought 
to prohibit these pressures. It has merely 
provided for a modicum of information from 
those who for hire attempt to influence legis- 
lation or who collect or spend funds for that 
purpose. It wants only to know who is being 
hired, who is putting up the money, and 
how much, It acted * * * to maintain the 
integrity of a basic governmental process.” 

The act itself, however, has been the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism, as have been 
the few court decisions, notably the Harriss 
case, wherein its constitutionality has been 
sustained, 

The law does require exposure and un- 
doubtedly has flushed out into the open 
many lobbyists who were unknown to the 
public and even to many Members of Con- 
gress. It has contributed to the 
lawmaking process take place in a goldfish 
bowl. 

The act does contain certain exemptions, 
that is, those required to report under the 
Corrupt Practices Act—political commit- 
tees—those who merely appear before a 
committee of Congress in support of or in 
opposition to legislation, public officials act- 
ing in their official capacity, and newspapers 
and periodicals. 

The Harriss decision, by construing the act 
narrowly, left large gaps in its coverage and 
limited its effectiveness. The Court held 
that the act only applied to groups or per- 
sons who solicit, collect, or receive contri- 
butions for the main or principal purpose of 
influencing the passage or defeat of legisla- 
tion through direct communication with 
Members of Congress. The Court felt that 
it had to so construe the act as a legitimate 
protection of the integrity of the govern- 
mental process in order to dispose of allega- 
tions that the law invaded the realms of the 
right to petition, of free speech and press, 
and so forth. 

The Court’s interpretation has permitted 
groups or individuals that spend their own 
money to finance activities designed to in- 
fluence legislation and without collecting or 
soliciting from others, to avoid registering. 

It has allowed numerous organizations 
to argue that the principal purpose for 
which they collected money was not to in- 
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fluence Congress and consequently there 
was no need for them to register. 

Others have asserted that since the essence 
of the act is communication with Members 
of Congress, they were not covered where 
their activities were confined to influencing 
the public on legislation. 

Another ambiguity concerns the kind of 
communications with Members that are 
covered. Do they include mere informa- 
tional contacts, for instance? 

Finally, other weaknesses in the statute 
relate to its administration. Registrants 
themselves make the determination of what 
portion of total expenditures to report. No 
person, or committee, or group was em- 
powered to examine and investigate reports 
to ascertain their truthfulness. While the 
Justice Department must prosecute, it was 
given no mandate to investigate. 

Various recommendations as to the im- 
provement of the law have been made by con- 
gressional committees and others, but they 
have yet to be acted upon. The current 
Joint Committee on Reo: tion is ex- 
amining the subject and most likely will 
report amendments. 

The act has only partially admitted light 
into the catacombs wherein many lobbyists 
work. Changes are necessary so long as they 
are confined to the constitutional spectrum. 
It is to be hoped that they will shortly come 
about so that the process of lobbying as an 
essential component of the democratic sys- 
tem can contribute most meaningfully to 
the Nation. 

For lobbying, despite what has been said 
about its abuses and the fact that it often 
panders to selfish interests, is an integral 
part of the governing process. At its best it 
has an informative function for both Con- 
gress and the public about matters that re- 
quire attention. It may often, as generally 
in the case of bar associations, be directed to 
some larger view of the public interest which 
does not specifically benefit its members. It 
helps to stimulate public debate and en- 
courage the development of a national con- 
sensus. It is an avenue of approach to Con- 
gress for the needy or those wronged by 
society. It supplies legal support for pro- 
posals, or precedents against them. It pro- 
vides practical and concrete illustrations of 
how legislation would affect those within its 
ambit. Technical information, originally re- 
search, and even suggested drafts of bills or 
amending clauses are often supplied by 
lobbyists. Perhaps, most important of all, 
the presentations of interest groups of all 
colors of persuasion enable Congress to par- 
tially gage the needs and temper of the Na- 
tion and give to that body and the public a 
far clearer portrayal of problems and of the 
real meaning of certain proposals, 

At its worst, lobbying can involve bribery 
and conflicts of interest and while Federal 
statutes prohibit both activities few have 
been the lobbyists who have been convicted 
thereunder. The statutes are available 
though to deter those who might consider 
going beyond a mere failure to register under 
the lobbying act. 

Related to the subject of lobbying in its 
broadest connotation are the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices and Hatch Acts which require 
certain reporting of campaign contributions 
and expenditures, set limits on contribu- 
tions, and forbid corporate and labor union 
contributions or expenditures on behalf of 
candidates in Federal elections. These topics 
of serious import are, however, beyond the 
limits of this discussion. 

Lobbyists and lobbying include a wide 
spectrum of types of activities and functions. 
Lobbyist is often used as a synonym for 
“pressure group,” meaning an organization 
or person whose activities are directed pri- 
marily at influencing the decisions of Con- 
gress. 

It can refer to propaganda activities de- 
signed to influence the electorate on a par- 
ticular issue and consequently indirectly to 
influence Congress. 
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Lobbying can relate to groups engaged in 
general educational campaign espousing a 
set of principles of government or general 
policies, which groups may directly influence 
Congress and/or the public. 

Lobbying may relate to a narrow interest 
of the members of a group or to more gen- 
eral matters of public benefit to be shared by 
group members as citizens. 

Often a lobbyist works on behalf of others, 
either a group or a person, generally for pay, 
and attempts to influence Congressmen 
through direct contacts. 

A lobbyist may or may not be required to 
register under the 1946 act. As has been 
noted, loopholes in the act itself, as well as 
augmentation of such through judicial de- 
cision, have enabled numerous persons and 
organizations, popularly thought of as en- 
gaged in lobbying, to avoid the necessity of 
registering and reporting. 

Lobbying in some respects has accelerated 
with the growth of the Federal Government 
and the extension of its activities into ad- 
ditional areas of economic and social con- 
cern, In the past, questions of tariff policy, 
monetary policy, distribution of the public 
domain, and matters of internal improve- 
ment were the inspiration for much of the 
lobbying activity. Today, labor-management 
relations, welfare legislation, research grants, 
defense spending, urban problems, and civil 
rights matters are among the subjects of 
continuous lobbying pressure. 

Communications developments have re- 
sulted in an increasingly expanded role of 
mass pressure organizations at the expense of 
the behind-the-scenes operator. Recent 
times have seen a noticeable reduction in the 
old “wine, women, and song” plus “folding 
money” types of pressures. Indirect pres- 
sure techniques of mass mailings and 
promises and/or threats of political support 
are supplanting the older methods. 

Pressure for particular benefits for specific 
groups is still probably the major focus of 
lobbying activities, but ideological issues on 
which particular groups or persons will gain 
no direct advantages have been the subject 
of numerous lobbying efforts since World 
War II. The great labor organizations, for 
example, have not only lobbied for “bread 
and butter” issues, but also on questions of 
civil rights and aid to education, among 
others. 

Among the most continuously active lob- 
bying organizations in modern times, as 
listed by the Congressional Quarterly (Con- 
gress and the Nation 1945-64, 1965, p. 1591), 
have been the American Legion, the AFL-CIO, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, the American Medical Association, 
and the Association of American Railroads. 
Such a listing itself is suggestive of the vast 
array of issues of significance to interest 
groups. 

Foremost among lobbyists are, of 
course, lawyers. They have been active 
in the lobbying process on behalf of in- 
dividual clients and in t to gen- 
eral issues almost from the earliest days of 
the Republic. While some attorneys are 
Tegistered under the 1946 act, many are not, 
primarily because their activities fall within 
the statutory exemption respecting appear- 
ances before congressional committees. 
Some are registered, for instance, on behalf 
of estates involved in claims and legal prob- 
lems with the Government. Some are 
registered such as was the law firm of former 
Congressman Dow Harter, of Ohio, because 
they have been employed to represent specific 
interests. In this case, it was B. F. Good- 
rich Co. at one time, and Avon Products, Inc., 
at another. 

The American Bar Association itself is not 
listed as a lobbyist organization, but the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 30, 1965, 
shows that two Washington attorneys are 
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registered as representatives of the associa- 
tion. 

Attorneys possess a number of advantages 
which enable them to participate favorably 
in the lobbying process. Successful lobby- 
ing requires perception, persuasion, patience, 
persistence, and planning, and I recommend, 
in this regard, a reading of “The Lawyer as a 
Legislative Lobbyist,” by Robert Satter, 34 
Connecticut Bar Journal 38, March 1960. 

Lobbying, in essence, is systematic advo- 
cacy, and demands an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the legislative process including 
not only a knowledge of procedures but also 
of influential Congressmen. It requires per- 
suasion to overcome hostility and win sup- 
port. It demands patience with the some- 
times inordinately lengthy consideration of 
questions by a legislature and its committees. 
It requires persistence to keep working, 
sometimes against odds and at others to pro- 
tect a measure against injurious revisions. 
Finally, it demands planning and provision 
for a long campaign which can have a dura- 
tion of several years. 

Lawyers make good lobbyists because their 
training and temperament promote the de- 
velopment of these qualities. They are 
trained to marshal difficult, often complex 
facts and present them in an understandable 
fashion. They have a deep respect for the 
law as a social value and a real sense of 
responsibility to the legislature which enacts 
the statutory law. They are often skilled in 
the preparation of bills and can meet objec- 
tions to constitutionality, phraseology and 
substance. 

And, perhaps as significant as any other 
reason, lawyers bring integrity and honorable 
standards to their task. Canon 26, of the 
Canons of Professional Ethics promulgated 
by the American Bar Association establishes 
rigid standards for attorneys who appear as 
lobbyists. It reads: 


“PROFESSIONAL ADVOCACY OTHER THAN BEFORE 
COURTS 


“A lawyer openly, and in his true char- 
acter, may render professional services be- 
fore legislative or other bodies, regarding 
proposed legislation and in advocacy of 
claims before departments of government, 
upon the same principles of ethics which 
justify his appearance before the courts; but 
it is unprofessional for a lawyer so engaged 
to conceal his attorneyship, or to employ 
secret personal solicitations, or to use means 
other than those addressed to the reason and 
understanding, to infiuence action.” 

Canon 32, in part, reads: 

“No client, corporate or individual, how- 
ever, powerful, nor any cause, civil or polit- 
ical, however important, is entitled to re- 
ceive nor should any lawyer render any serv- 
ice or advice involving disloyalty to the law 
whose ministers we are, or disrespect of the 
judicial office, which we are bound to up- 
hold, or corruption of any person or persons 
exercising a public office or private trust, or 
deception or betrayal of the public.” 

And in its opinions, the Professional 
Ethics Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has required strict adherence to these 
standards. For instance, it ruled in Decem- 
ber 1959, that a law firm may not accept em- 
ployment to appear before legislative com- 
mittees while a member of the firm is sery- 
ing, even though a full disclosure of the re- 
lationship is made, and even though the 
member serving in the legislature does not 
share in any fees received thereby (45 Amer- 
ican i Association Journal 1272, December 
1959). 

Only one case under the 1946 Lobbying 
Act has directly involved a lawyer and 
charges that he was lobbying on behalf of 
clients without registering. The defendant 
was found not guilty, however, on the ground 
that his activity had mainly consisted of pre- 
paring statements for witnesses to be given 
by them before congressional committees, 
and that such a practice was within the 
statutory exception excluding from the regis- 
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tration requirement appearances before com- 
mittees (U.S. v Slaughter, 89 F. Supp. 205, 
876 (D. O. D. O., 1950) ). 

Because of the particular circumstances 
surrounding lawyers including adherence to 
a code of ethics and to high standards as 
well as the possibility of scrutiny of their 
actions by bar associations, suggestions have 
been made in the past that always should be 
exempted specifically from the provisions of 
the Lobbying Act—note 15 George Wash- 
ington Law Review, 455, 459-60 (1947). It 
is perhaps a point worthy of consideration 
in any general revision of the act, but the 
fact that so many lawyers are lobbyists—al- 
though not registered—and that such a de- 
termination has been challenged as favor- 
itism by other professional groups, have thus 
far militated against the adoption of the 
proposal. 

Among the most pre-eminent of the or- 
ganizations engaged in lobbying in its broad- 
est and most honorable sense has been the 
American Bar Association. In his study on 
group representation before Congress, for 
the Brookings Institute in 1929, Edward 
Pendleton Herring noted—p. 185—that the 
influence of certain lobbying organizations 
was dependent entirely upon the value of 
the advice they had to give. “Their words,” 
he reported, “must be weighted with wis- 
dom rather than the strength of numbers.“ 
He concluded that the ABA could well boast 
of both. 

From its earliest days, the association 
through special as well as standing 7 — 
mittees has studied and reported 
problems relative to the administration oe 
the law and to other national questions 
and has made its recommendations avail- 
able to Congress. From the beginning it 
followed a policy of printing its proceedings 
including the reports of its committees 
in its annual reports and has distributed 
them to all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

In addition, Federal legislation sought by 
the association is usually presented directly 
to Congress or to its appropriate commit- 
tees, by association committees, and in this 
regard, it is worthwhile to read “History 
of the American Bar Association and Its 
Work,” Edson R. Sunderland, 1953. For 
example; this process was used in the 
in seeking legislation for the relief of the 
Supreme Court, 1888-1890; for a Federal 
code of procedure, 1888; for an increase in 
judicial salaries, 1888; for a right of appeal 
from orders appointing receivers, 1897; for 
protection of bona fide purchasers of land 
against revenue tax liens, 1900—Sunderland, 
supra, page 60. 

Often, individual members of the asso- 
ciation are requested to appeal to their 
own Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress—for example, in seeking legislation for 
relief of the Supreme Court, in 1889. 

Sometimes petitions are circulated among 
members of the association and presented 
to Congress. 

On other occasions, as for instance re- 
specting the Supreme Court relief bill, a 
direct appeal might be made to the Presi- 
dent for endorsement of the proposed leg- 
islation in his message to Congress—Sunder- 
land, supra, pages 60-61. 

The association was largely responsible 
for the enactment of the Bankruptcy 
Act in 1898. For 5 years thereafter one 
of its committees worked in close coop- 
eration with the chairmen of the commit- 
tees in both Houses of Congress on amend- 
ments, and by 1903 virtually all of the 
changes suggested by the association had 
been enacted—Sunderland, supra, page 64. 

Other early association activities included 
work on the Federal court system culminat- 
ing with the establishment of the U.S. cir- 
cuit courts of appeal by Congress in the 
early 1890's; adoption of a form of a mari- 
time bill of lading, enacted by Congress in 
1893; restoration of the right of appeal, under 
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habeas corpus, to the Supreme Court; amend- 
ments to the patent laws; law reporting and 
digesting, and a host of other subjects. 

From the beginning of the century up 
through 1935, the association, through its 
committees, engaged in studies, recommen- 
dations, and in some instances bill drafting 
in a host of fields including administrative 
law, admiralty and maritime law, air law, 
radio law, bankruptcy, criminal law, insur- 
ance law, judicial procedure, judicial selec- 
tion and tenure, mineral law, patent, trade- 
mark, and copyright law, public utility law, 
constitutional law and rights of citizens, and 
taxation. 

Since 1936, the association has expanded 
its committee system and intensified its edu- 
cational activities. Among its many stand- 
ing committees today are those on the Bill 
of Rights, Federal legislation, legal assistance 
for servicemen, and peace and law through 
the United Nations. Special committees in- 
clude atomic energy law, civil rights and 
racial unrest, code of Federal administrative 
procedure, committee to cooperate with 
Cuban lawyers in exile, association program 
for lawyers in Government, and a special 
committee to cooperate with the Kefauver 
investigation of interstate crime in 1950-51. 
Reports and recommendations have dealt 
with such subjects as procedures sometimes 
employed by congressional committees in 
derogation of the rights of individuals, the 
evacuation of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry from military areas, effectual exer- 
cise of the right to the writ of habeas corpus, 
rights of the mentally ill, and amendment 
of the Federal rules of procedure, 

The association has sponsored or supported 
such landmark proposals as the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, the Self-Employed In- 
dividuals Tax Retirement Act, and the con- 
stitutional amendment relating to presiden- 
tial inability and vice-presidential vacancy. 
It has participated vigorously in support of a 
public defender act, legislation clarifying ac- 
cession to public information, conflict of in- 
terest amendments, and relief of court con- 
gestion through enlarging the Federal ju- 
dicial system. 

The association’s lobbying activities, how- 
ever, extend far beyond professional evalua- 
tion of Federal legislative proopsals. In many 
respects it is an educational organization en- 
couraging and promoting creative develop- 
ments in the law. Two of its offshoots are 
the loci of such efforts. One such is the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws which drafts statutes de- 
signed to eliminate chaotic divergencies 
among State laws. The second is the Ameri- 
can Law Institute concerned with restate- 
ments of law designed to produce order in 
judge-made law by criticism and collection 
of the water of conflicting decisions across 
the Nation, 

Perhaps the most important. educational 
function of the association, at least as re- 
pects the public at large, is its continuous 
program of production of materials and in- 
formation about the Constitution and the 
meaning and place of law in our system, Law 
day which is now celebrated throughout the 
Nation, for instance, is the brainchild of 
one of the association’s past presidents, Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne. 

Truly, the American Bar Association is one 
of the country’s outstanding lobbying or- 
ganizations. In working on its committees 
and participating in its activities, attorneys 
can assume a role of infiuence in the highest 
meaning of the term 

The law and lobbying are naturally cor- 
relative activities. Despite some of the 
abuses that have been heaped upon it, the 
lobbying process is an essential component 
of American Government. It works success- 
fully on many occasions for numerous 
reasons not least of all being the fact that 
those most fully engaged in it are lawyers. 

The legislative process as we practice it 
could not function without lawyers, for they, 
more than any other group in our society, 
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fully understand the democratic legislative 
process and the many requirements incident 
to the preparation and passage of legislation. 
Our society is almost totally dependent upon 
attorneys for the procedural, administrative, 
constitutional, and technical guidelines 
within which statutory law functions. 

The range of subjects and the variety of 
organizations on which lawyers are called 
upon to lobby is legion.. They represent 
commercial and labor interests forcefully 
and honorably. They appear on behalf of 
volunteer citizen organizations seeking the 
passage of a worthwhile bill. They represent 
individual clients with claims on society's 
compassion. They speak for their bar associ- 
ations in attempts to remedy defects in laws 
revealed by experience or decisions, or to 
press for some reform with which the legal 
profession is deeply concerned. 

Lobbying is a challenging and rewarding 
function of the lawyer. It demands a full 
panoply of skills and talents associated in 
large part with his experience and training. 
It involves him in direct participation in the 
workings of the democratic legislative 
process. It reaches the heights of satisfac- 
tion when a statute, enacted through his 
efforts, benefits not only his client, but the 
people of the Nation as well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business, 
for the purpose of considering Executive 
Calendar No. 11, Executive D, 88th Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Execu- 
tive D, 88th Congress, and that it be laid 
before the Senate, so that it may become 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of Executive D, 88th Con- 
gress on the executive calendar. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider Executive 
D, 88th Congress, the Consular Conven- 
tion with the U.S.S.R., which was read 
the second time, as follows: 

CONSULAR CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Union or Soviet SOCIALIST 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Desiring to cooperate in strengthening 
friendly relations and to regulate consular 
relations between both states, 

Have decided to conclude a consular con- 
vention and for this purpose have agreed on 
the following: 

DEFINITIONS 
Article 1 

For the purpose of the present Conven- 
tion, the terms introduced hereunder have 
the following meaning: 

(1) “Consular establishment’—means any 
consulate general, consulate, vice consulate 
or consular agency; 

(2) “Consular district’—means the area 
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assigned to a consular establishment for the 
exercise of consular functions; 

(3) “Head of consular establishment”— 
means a consul general, consul, vice consul, 
or consular agent directing the consular es- 
tablishment; 

(4) “Consular officer”’—-means any person, 
including the head of the consular establish- 
ment, entrusted with the exercise of consular 
functions. Also included in the definition 
of “consular officer” are persons assigned to 
the consular establishment for training in 
the consular service. 

(5) “Employee of the consular establish- 
ment’—means any person performing ad- 
ministrative, technical, or service functions 
in a consular establishment. 


OPENING OF CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS, AP- 
POINTMENT OF CONSULAR OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Article 2 


1. A consular establishment may be opened 
in the territory of the receiving state only 
with that state’s consent. 

2. The location of a consular establish- 
ment and the limits of its consular district 
will be determined by agreement between 
the sending and receiving states. 

3. Prior to the appointment of a head of a 
consular establishment, the sending state 
shall obtain the approyal of the receiving 
state to such an appointment through diplo- 
matic channels, 

4. The diplomatic mission of the sending 
state shall transmit to the foreign affairs 
ministry of the receiving state a consular 
commission which shall contain the full 
name of the head of the consular establish- 
ment, his citizenship, his class, the consular 
district assigned to him, and the seat of the 
consular establishment. 

5. A head of a consular establishment may 
enter upon the exercise of his duties only 
after having been recognized in this capacity 
by the receiving state. Such recognition after 
the presentation of the commission shall 
be in the form of a exequatur or in another 
form and shall be free of charge. 

6. The full name, function and class of 
all consular officers other than the head of 
a consular establishment, and the full name 
and function of employees of the consular 
establishment shall be notified in advance by 
the sending state to the receiving state. 

The receiving state shall issue to each con- 
sular officer an appropriate document con- 
firming his right to carry out consular func- 
tions in the territory of the receiving state. 

7. The receiving state may at any time, 
and without having to explain its decision, 
notify the sending state through diplomatic 
channels that any consular Officer is persona 
non grata or that any employee of the con- 
sular establishment is unacceptable. In such 
a case the sending state shall accordingly re- 
call such officer or employee of the consular 
establishment. If the sending state refuses 
or fails within a reasonable time to carry 
out its obligations under the present para- 
graph, the receiving state may refuse to rec- 
ognize the officer or employee concerned as a 
member of the consular establishment. 

8. With the exception of members of the 
staff of the diplomatic mission of the send- 
ing state, as defined in paragraph (c) of Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Vienna Convention on Diplo- 
matic Relations, no national of the sending 
state already present in the receiving state 
or in transit thereto may be appointed as a 
consular officer or employee of the consular 
establishment. 

Article 3 

Consular officers may bə nationals only of 

the sending state. 


Article 4 
The receiving state shall take the neces- 
sary measures in order that a consular officer 
may carry out his duties and enjoy the 
rights, privileges, and immunities provided 
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for in the present Convention and by the 
laws of the receiving state. 


Article 5 


1, The receiving state shall either facili- 
tate the acquisition on its territory, in ac- 
cordance with its laws and regulations, by 
the sending state of premises necessary for 
its consular establishment or assist the lat- 
ter in obtaining accommodation in some 
other way. 

2. It shall also, where necessary, assist the 
sending state in obtaining suitable accom- 
modation for the personnel of its consular 
establishment. 

Article 6 


1. If the head of the consular establish- 
ment cannot carry out his functions or if the 
position of head of a consular establishment 
is vacant, the sending state may empower 
a consular officer of the same or another con- 
sular establishment, or one of the members 
of the diplomatic staff of its diplomatic mis- 
sion in the receiving state, to act temporarily 
as head of the consular establishment. The 
full name of this person must be transmitted 
in advance to the foreign affairs ministry of 
the receiving state. 

2. A person empowered to act as tempo- 
rary head of the consular establishment shall 
enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities 
of the head of the consular establishment. 

3. When, in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of the present Article, a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic staff of the diplomatic 
mission of the sending state in the receiving 
state is designated by the sending state as an 
acting head of the consular establishment, 
he shall continue to enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities. 


CONSULAR FUNCTIONS 
Article 7 


A consular officer shall be entitled within 
his consular district to perform the follow- 
ing functions, and for this purpose may ap- 
ply orally or in writing to the competent 
authorities of the consular district: 

(1) To protect the rights and interests of 
the sending state and its nationals, both in- 
dividuals and bodies corporate; 

(2) To further the development of :om- 
mercial, economic, cultural and scientific 
relations between the sending state and the 
receiving state and otherwise promote the 
development of friendly relations between 
them; 

(3) To register nationals of the sending 
state, to issue or amend passports and other 
certificates of identity, and also to issue 
entry, exit, and transit visas; 

(4) To draw up and record certificates of 
birth and death of citizens of the sending 
state taking place in the receiving state, to 
record marriages and divorces, if both per- 
sons entering into marriage or divorce are 
citizens of the sending state, and also to 
receive such declarations pertaining to fam- 
ily relationships of a national of the send- 
ing state as may be required under the law 
of the sending state, unless prohibited by 
the laws of the receiving state; 

(5) To draw up, certify, attest, authenti- 
cate, legalize and take other actions which 
might be necessary to validate any act or 
document of a legal character, as well as 
copies thereof, including commercial docu- 
ments, declarations, registrations, testa- 
mentary dispositions, and contracts, upon 
the application of a national of the sending 
state, when such document is intended for 
use outside the territory of the receiving 
state, and also for any person, when such 
document is intended for use in the terri- 
tory of the sending state; 

(6) To translate any acts and documents 
into the English and Russian languages and 
to certify to the accuracy of the translations; 

(7) To perform other official consular func- 
tions entrusted to him by the sending state 
if they are not contrary to the laws of the 
receiving state. 
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Article 8 

1, The acts and documents specified in 
paragraph 5 of Article 7 of the present Con- 
vention which are drawn up or certified by 
the consular officer with his official seal af- 
fixed, as. well as copies, extracts, and trans- 
lations of such acts and documents certified 
by him with his official seal affixed, shall be 
receivable in evidence in the receiving state 
as official or officially certified acts, docu- 
ments, copies, translations, or extracts, and 
shall have the same force and effect as 
though they were drawn up or certified by 
the competent authorities or officials of the 
receiving state; provided that such docu- 
ments shall have been drawn and executed 
in conformity with the laws and regulations 
of the country where they are designed to 
take effect. 

2. The acts, documents, copies, transla- 
tions, or extracts, enumerated in paragraph 
1 of the present Article shall be authenti- 
cated if required by the laws of the receiv- 
ing state when they are presented to the 
authorities of the receiving state. 


Article 9 


If the relevant information is available 
to the competent authorities of the receiv- 
ing state, such authorities shall inform the 
consular establishment of the death of a 
national of the sending state. 


Article 10 


1, In the case of the death of a national 
of the sending state in the territory of the 
receiving state, without leaving in the ter- 
ritory of his decease any known heir or testa- 
mentary. executor, the appropriate local au- 
thorities of the receiving state shall as 
promptly as possible inform a consular offi- 
cer of the sending state. 

2. A consular officer of the sending state 
may, within ihe discretion of the appropriate 
judicial authorities and if permissible under 
then existing applicable local law in the 
receiving state: 

(a) take provisional custody of the per- 
sonal property left by a deceased national 
of the sending state, provided that the dece- 
dent shall have left in the receiving state no 
heir or testamentary executor appointed by 
the decedent to take care of his personal 
estate; provided that such provisional cus- 
tody shall be relinquished to a duly ap- 
pointed administrator; 

(b) administer the estate of a deceased 
national of the sending state who is not a 
resident of the receiving state at the time 
of his death, who leaves no testamentary 
executor, and who leaves in the receiving 
state no heir, provided that if authorized 
to administer the estate, the consular officer 
shall relinquish such administration upon 
the appointment of another administrator; 

(c) represent the interests of a national 
of the sending state in an estate in the re- 
ceiving state, provided that such national 
is not a resident of the receiving state, un- 
less or until such national is otherwise rep- 
resented: provided, however, that nothing 
herein shall authorize a consular officer to 
act as an attorney at law. 

8. Unless prohibited by law, a consular 
officer may, within the discretion of the court, 
agency, or person making distribution, re- 
ceive for transmission to a national of the 
sending state who is not a resident of the 
receiving state any money or property to 
which such national is entitled as a conse- 
quence of the death of another person, in- 
cluding shares in an estate, payments made 
pursuant to workmen’s compensation laws, 
pension and social benefits systems in gen- 
eral, and proceeds of insurance policies. 

The court, agency, or person making dis- 
tribution may require that a consular officer 
comply with conditions laid down with re- 
gard to: (a) presenting a power of attorney 
or other authorization from such nonresident 
national, (b) furnishing reasonable evidence 
of the receipt of such money or property by 
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such national, and (c) returning the money 
or property in the event he is unable to fur- 
nish such evidence. 

4. Whenever a consular officer shall per- 
form the functions referred to in phs 
2 and 3 of this Article, he shall be subject, 
with respect to the exercise of such func- 
tions, to thè laws of the receiving state and 
to the civil jurisdiction of the judicial and 
administrative authorities of the receiving 
state in the same manner and to the same 
extent as a national of the receiving state. 


Article 11 


A consular officer may recommend to the 
courts or to other competent authorities of 
the receiving state appropriate persons to act 
in the capacity of guardians or trustees for 
citizens of the sending state or for the prop- 
erty of such citizens when this property is 
left without supervision. 

In the event that the court or competent 
authorities consider that the recommended 
candidate is for some reason unacceptable, 
the consular officer may propose a new 
candidate. 

Article 12 


1, A consular officer shall have the right 
within his district to meet with, communi- 
cate with, assist, and advise any national of 
the sending state and, where necessary, ar- 
range for legal assistance for him. The re- 
ceiving state shall in no way restrict the 
access of nationals of the sending state to 
its consular establishments. 

2. The appropriate authorities of the re- 
ceiving state shall immediately inform a 
consular officer of the sending state about 
the arrest or detention in other form of a 
national of the sending state. 

3. A consular officer of the sending state 
shall have the right without delay to visit 
and communicate with a national of the 
sending state who is under arrest or other- 
wise detained in custody or is serving a 
sentence of imprisonment. The rights re- 
ferred to in this paragraph shall be exercised 
in conformity with the laws and regulations 
of the receiving state, subject to the proviso, 
however, that the said laws and regulations 
must not nullify these rights. 


Article 13 


1. A consular officer may provide aid and 
assistance to vessels sailing under the flag 
of the sending state which have entered a 
port in his consular district. 

2. Without prejudice to the powers of the 
receiving state, a consular officer may con- 
duct investigations into any incidents which 
occurred during the voyage on vessels sailing 
under the flag of the sending state, and may 
settle disputes of any kind between the mas- 
ter, the officers and the seamen insofar as 
this may be authorized by the laws of the 
sending state. A consular officer may re- 
quest the assistance of the competent au- 
thorities of the receiving state in the per- 
formance of such duties. 

3. In the event that the courts or other 
competent authorities of the receiving state 
intend to take any coercive action on vessels 
sailing under the flag of the sending state 
while they are located in the waters of the 
receiving state, the competent authorities 
of the receiving state shall, unless it is im- 
practical to do so in view of the urgency of 
the matter, inform a consular officer of the 
sending state prior to initiating such actions 
so that the consular officer may be present 
when the action is taken. Whenever it is 
impractical to notify a consular officer in ad- 
vance, the competent authorities of the re- 
ceiving state shall inform him as soon as 
possible thereafter of the action taken. 

4. Paragraph 3 of this Article shall not 
apply to customs, passport, and sanitary in- 
spections, or to action taken at the request 
or with the approval of the master of the 
vessel. 

5. The term “vessel”, as used in the pres- 
ent Convention, does not include warships. 
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Article 14 
If a vessel sailing under the flag of the 
sending state suffers shipwreck, runs 


aground, is swept ashore, or suffers any other 
accident whatever within the territorial lim- 
its of the receiving state, the competent au- 
thorities of the receiving state shall immedi- 
ately inform a consular officer and advise 
him of the measures which they have taken 
to rescue persons, vessel, and cargo. 

The consular officer may provide all kinds 
of assistance to such a vessel, the Members 
of its crew, and its passengers, as well as take 
measures in connection with the preserva- 
tion of the cargo and repair of the ship, or 
he may request the authorities of the re- 
ceiving state to take such measures. 

The competent authorities of the receiving 
state shall render the necessary assistance 
to the consular officer in measures taken by 
him in connection with the accident to the 
vessel. 

No customs duties shall be levied against 
a wrecked vessel, its cargo or stores, in the 
territory of the receiving state, unless they 
are delivered for use in that state. 

If the owner or anyone authorized to act 
for him is unable to make necessary arrange- 
ments in connection with the vessel or its 
cargo, the consular officer may make such 
arrangements. The consular officer may 
under similar circumstances make arrange- 
ments in connection with cargo owned by 
the sending state or any of its nationals and 
found or brought into port from a wrecked 
vessel sailing under the flag of any state 
except a vessel of the receiving state. 


Article 15 


Articles 13 and 14, respectively, shall also 
apply to aircraft. 


RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
Article 16 


The national flag, of the sending state and 
the consular flag may be flown at the con- 
sular establishment, at the residence of the 
head of the consular establishment, and on 
his means of transport used by him in the 
performance of his official duties. The shield 
with the national coat-of-arms of the send- 
ing state and the name of the establishment 
may also be affixed on the building in which 
the consular establishment is located. 


Article 17 


The consular archives shall be inviolable 
at all times and wherever they may be. Un- 
official papers shall not be kept in the con- 
sular archives. 

The buildings or parts of buildings and the 
land ancillary thereto, used for the purposes 
of the consular establishment and the resi- 
dence of the head of the consular establish- 
ment, shall be inviolable, 

The police and other authorities of the 
receiving state may not enter the building 
or that part of the building which is used 
for the purposes of the consular establish- 
ment or the residence of the head of the 
consular establishment without the consent 
of the head thereof, persons appointed by 
him, or the head of the diplomatic mission 
of the sending state. 

Article 18 

1. The consular establishment shall have 
the right to communicate with its Govern- 
ment, with the diplomatic mission and the 
consular establishments of the sending state 
in the receiving state, or with other diplo- 
matic missions and consular establishments 
of the sending state, making use of all ordi- 
nary means of communication. In such 
communications, the consular establishment 
shall have the right to use code, diplomatic 
couriers, and the diplomatic pouch. The 
same fees shall apply to consular establish- 
ments in the use of ordinary means of com- 
munication as apply to the diplomatic mis- 
sion of the sending state. 

2. The official correspondence of a con- 
sular establishment, regardless of what 
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means of communication are used, and the 
sealed diplomatic pouch bearing visible ex- 
ternal marks of its official character, shall be 
inviolable and not subject to examination or 
detention by the authorities of the receiving 
state. 

Article 19 

1. Consular officers shall not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the receiving state in mat- 
ters relating to their official activity. The 
same applies to employees of the consular 
establishment, if they are nationals of the 
sending state. 

2. Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment who are nationals of 
the sending state shall enjoy immunity from 
the criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
state. 

3. This immunity from the criminal juris- 
diction of the receiving state of consular 
officers and employees of the consular estab- 
lishment of the sending state may be waived 
by the sending state. Waiver must always 
be express. 

Article 20 

1, Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment, on the invitation of 
a court of the receiving state, shall appear in 
court for witness testimony. Taking meas- 
ures to compel a consular officer or an em- 
ployee of the consular establishment who is 
a national of the sending state to appear in 
court as a witness and to give witness testi- 
mony is not permissible. 

2. If a consular officer or an employee of 
the consular establishment who is a national 
of the sending state for official reasons or for 
reasons considered valid according to the 
laws of the receiving state cannot appear in 
court, he shall inform the court thereof and 
give witness testimony on the premises of 
the consular establishment or in his own 
abode. 

3. Whenever under the laws of the receiv- 
ing state an oath is required to be taken in 
court by consular officers and employees of 
the consular establishment, an affirmation 
shall be accepted in Meu thereof. 

4. Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment may refuse to give 
witness testimony on facts relating to their 
official activity. 

5. The provisions of paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 
4 shall also apply to the proceedings con- 
ducted by administrative authorities. 


Article 21 


1. Immovable property, situated in the 
territory of the receiving state, of which the 
sending state or one or more persons acting 
in its behalf is the owner or lessee and which 
is used for diplomatic or consular purposes, 
including residences for personnel attached 
to the diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments, shall be exempt from taxation of any 
kind imposed by the receiving state or any 
of its states or local governments other than 
such as represent payments for specific serv- 
ices rendered. 

2, The exemption from taxation referred to 
in paragraph 1 of this Article shall not apply 
to such charges, duties, and taxes if, under 
the law of the receiving state, they are pay- 
able by the person who contracted with the 
sending state or with the person acting on 
its behalf. 

Article 22 

A consular officer or employee of a consular 
establishment, who is not a national of the 
receiving state and who does not have the 
status in the receiving state of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, shall 
be exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
similar charges of any kind imposed by the 
receiving state or any of its states or local 
governments on official emoluments, salaries, 
wages, or allowances received by such officer 
or employee from the sending state in con- 
nection with the discharge of his official 
functions. 
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Article 23 


1. A consular officer or employee of a con- 
sular establishment who is not a national of 
the receiving state and who does not have the 
status in the receiving state of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, 
shall, except as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, be exempt from the payment of 
all taxes or similar charges of any kind im- 
posed by the receiving state or any of its 
states or local governments, for the payment 
of which the officer or employee of the con- 
sular establishment would otherwise be 
legally liable, 

2. The exemption from taxes or charges 
provided in paragraph 1 of this Article does 
not apply in respect to taxes or charges upon: 

(a) The acquisition or possession of private 
immovable property located in the receiving 
state if the persons referred to in paragraph 
1 of this Article do not own or lease this 
property on the behalf of the sending state 
for the purposes of the consular establish- 
ment; 

(b) Income received from sources in the 
receiving state other than as described in 
Article 22 of the present Convention; 

(c) The transfer by gift of property in the 
receiving state; 

(d) The transfer at death, including by 
inheritance, of property in the receiving 
state. 

3. However, the exemption from taxes or 
similar charges provided in paragraph 1 of 
this Article, applies in respect to movable 
inherited property left after the death of a 
consular officer or employee of the consular 
establishment or a member of his family re- 
siding with him if they are not nationals of 
the receiving state or aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, and if the 
property was located in the receiving state 
exclusively in connection with the sojourn 
in this state of the deceased as a consular 
officer or employee of the consular establish- 
ment or member of his family residing with 
him. 

Article 24 


A consular officer or employee of a consular 
establishment and members of his family 
residing with him who are not nationals of 
the receiving state and who do not have the 
status in the receiving state of aliens law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, shall 
be exempt in the receiving state from sery- 
ice in the armed forces and from all other 
types of compulsory service. 


Article 25 


A consular officer or employee of a consular 
establishment and members of his family 
residing with him who do not have the status 
in the receiving state of aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, shall be 
exempt from all obligations under the laws 
and regulations of the receiving state with 
regard to the registration of aliens, and ob- 
taining permission to reside, and from com- 
pliance with other similar requirements ap- 
plicable to aliens. 


Article 26 


1. The same full exemption from customs 
duties and internal revenue or other taxes 
imposed upon or by reason of importation 
shall apply in the receiving state to all ar- 
ticles, including motor vehicles, imported ex- 
clusively for the official use of a consular es- 
tablishment, as applies to articles imported 
for the official use of the diplomatic mission 
of the sending state, 

2. Consular officers, and employees of the 
consular establishment, and members of their 
families residing with them, who are not na- 
tionals of the receiving state, and who do not 
have the status in the receiving state of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent res- 
idence, shall be granted, on the basis of 
reciprocity, the same exemptions from cus- 
toms duties and internal revenue or other 
taxes imposed upon or by reason of impor- 
tation, as are granted to corresponding per- 
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sonnel of the diplomatic mission of the send- 
ing state. 

3. For the purpose of paragraph 2 of this 
Article the term “corresponding personnel 
of the diplomatic mission” refers to members 
of the diplomatic staff in the case of consular 
Officers, and to members of the administra- 
tive and technical staff in the case of em- 
ployees of a consular establishment. 


Article 27 


Subject to the laws and regulations of the 
receiving state concerning zones entry into 
which is prohibited or regulated for reasons 
of national security, a consular officer shall 
be permitted to travel freely within the limits 
of his consular district to carry out his of- 
ficial duties. 

Article 28 


Without prejudice to their privileges and 
immunities, it is the duty of all persons en- 
joying such privileges and immunities to re- 
spect the laws and regulations of the re- 
ceiving state, including traffic regulations. 


Article 29 


1. The rights and obligations of consular 
officers provided for in the present Conven- 
tion also apply to members of the diplomatic 
staff of the diplomatic mission of the Con- 
tracting Parties charged with the perform- 
ance of consular functions in the diplomatic 
mission and who have been notified in a con- 
sular capacity to the foreign affairs ministry 
4 the receiving state by the diplomatic mis- 
sion. 

2. Except as provided in paragraph 4 of 
Article 10 of the present Convention, the per- 
formance of consular functions by the per- 
sons referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall not affect the diplomatic privileges and 
immunities granted to them as members of 
the diplomatic mission. 


FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 30 


1. The present Conyention shall be subject 
to ratification and shall enter into force on 
the thirtieth day following the exchange of 
instruments of ratification, which shall take 
place in Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The Convention shall remain in force 
until six months from the date on which 
one of the Contracting Parties informs the 
other Contracting Party of its desire to 
terminate its validity. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries of 
the two Contracting Parties have signed the 
present Convention and affixed their seals 
thereto. j 

Done in Moscow on June 1, 1964 in two 
copies, each in the English and the Russian 
language, both texts being equally authentic: 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Foy D. KOHLER, 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the U.S.S.R. 

For the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics: : 

A. GRoMYKO, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 


PROTOCOL TO THE CONSULAR CONVENTION BE- 
TWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


1, It is agreed between the Contracting 
Parties that the notification of a consular 
officer of the arrest or detention in other form 
of a national of the sending state specified 
in paragraph 2 of Article 12 of the Consular 
Convention between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of June 1, 1964, shall take place with- 
in one to three days from the time of arrest 
or detention depending on conditions of com- 
munication. 

2. It is agreed between the Contracting 
Parties that the rights specified in para- 
graph 3 of Article 12 of the Consular Con- 
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vention of a consular officer to visit and 
communicate with a national of the sending 
state who is under arrest or otherwise de- 
tained in custody shall be accorded within 
two to four days of the arrest or detention 
of such national depending upon his loca- 
tion. 

3. It is agreed between the Contracting 
Parties that the rights specified in paragraph 
3 of Article 12 of the Consular Convention of 
a Consular officer to visit and communicate 
with a national of the sending state who is 
under arrest or otherwise detained in custody 
or is serving a sentence of imprisonment 
shall be accorded on a continuing basis. 

The present Protocol constitutes an inte- 
gral part of the Consular Convention be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of June 1, 1964, 

Done at Moscow on June 1, 1964 in two 
copies, each in the English and the Russian 
language, both texts being equally authentic. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Foy D. KOHLER, 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the U.S.S.R. 

For the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

A. GROMYKO, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, 
whether or not the Senate should ratify 
the proposed Consular Convention be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is a most important and at the 
same time one of the most delicate, ques- 
tions before the 90th Congress. It is 
also one of the most emotionally charged 
issues, as the constituent mail of each 
Senator dramatically illustrates; legiti- 
mate concerns have been magnified and 
distorted, while all too often very little 
light has been shed on the real issues. 

The treaty simply provides a basic 
legal framework for the exchange of 
Consulates between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and details the 
rules and regulations governing the con- 
duct of consular officials and their diplo- 
matic status. This document, signed in 
1964 and approved by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1965 and again 
in February of this year, represents an 
attempt to formalize what is ordinarily a 
routine bilateral exchange of officials. 

In this case, however, Mr. President, 
neither the provisions of the treaty nor 
the circumstances surrounding its rati- 
fication are routine. This is the first 
bilateral treaty we have ever made with 
the Soviet Union, our adversary in the 
costly and trying cold war of two long 
decades. And unfamiliarity not only 
breeds contempt, but caution. 

In addition, we are engaged in a bloody 
war against Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. Secret agents menace 
the internal fabric of our society, while 
ideological invective poisons the inter- 
national airwaves. 

Thus one can understand the great 
concern and even alarm being expressed 
over this treaty’s pending ratification. 
But emotion is the wind which blow out 
the lamp of reason. We must under- 
stand the former, but we must be guided 
by the latter. 

Mr. President, many individuals have 
expressed genuine dismay over the treaty 
provision granting full diplomatic im- 
munity from criminal prosecution to the 
consular staffs of both countries. They 
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consider this proviso a dangerous Carte 
Blanche for Soviet espionage and cite 
the concern expressed by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover when he testified before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 2 
years ago. Mr. Hoover noted that the 
treaty “will make our work more diffi- 
cult,” if it permits the Soviet Union to 
establish consulates “in many parts of 
the country.” 

The point is also made, Mr. President, 
that the United States has consular con- 
ventions with many other countries, 
none of which includes a provision 
granting full immunity from criminal 
prosecution to consular staffs. The 
question is then asked: “Why include 
such a provision in a treaty with the 
Soviet Union?” 

Mr. President, what are the risks in- 
volved in granting Soviet consular offi- 
cials diplomatic immunity? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered with exact pre- 
ciseness, but a calm examination sug- 
gests that the risks are few. 

As the treaty neither authorizes the 
opening of consulates nor specifies their 
number, Senate ratification will not 
automatically result in the establishment 
of a large number of Soviet consulates. 
The treaty merely provides the legal 
framework for their operation if and 
when they are established. 

The number and location of consulates 
will be established by negotiation after 
the treaty is ratified. At present, no 
such negotiations are being conducted. 
When they are held, Congress will, of 
course, be kept fully informed. The ad- 
ministration has further stated that for 
the foreseeable future no more than the 
opening of one consulate in each country 
is envisioned. 

Mr. President, that the Communists 
are most vigorous and adept at employ- 
ing their diplomatic posts for espionage 
activities is beyond dispute. That they 
will attempt to utilize their consular 
offices in a like manner is also to be ex- 
pected. However, when only 10 or 15 
officials are added to the 452 Soviets with 
full diplomatic immunity now in the 
United States, the small scale of the 
threat is readily apparent. Indeed, as 
Mr. Hoover himself said on this point 
just a few weeks ago: 

The F.B.I. can definitely handle any addi- 
tional responsibilities brought about by ap- 
proval of the treaty. ... The (extra) ex- 
penditure in funds . . could be absorbed 
within our current appropriation. 


But even those who recognize the lim- 
ited scope of the immediate problem are 
concerned about its portent for the fu- 
ture. Using this treaty as a precedent, 
will the 27 other countries with whom 
American has consular treaties press for 
similar provisions? 

The answer, Mr. President, is not like- 
ly.” The administration estimates at 
most only 11 would do so. Thus, just 
290 employees, only a fraction of whom 
are Communist, would be added to the 
9,400 persons with diplomatic immunity 
in the United States. 

One must also bear in mind that it is 
often much easier to scrutinize the ac- 
tivities of political agents who enter the 
country as registered representatives of 
a foreign government than when they 
enter clandestinely. 
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In addition, the convention contains 
a number of safeguards against the 
danger of diplomatic subversion. For 
example, a state may expel consular of- 
ficials for their misdeeds and may 
scrutinize in advance all consular ap- 
pointments. As a final safeguard, the 
treaty may be terminated on 6 months’ 
notice by either party if it does not func- 
tion to their satisfaction. 

Mr. President, we must also remember 
that the treaty provisions cut both ways. 
Given the closed character of Russian 
society, the United States stands to gain 
far more information from consular sur- 
veillance than does the Soviet Union. 
Our sources of information within Rus- 
sia are limited and the more “windows” 
that can be opened to shed light on the 
convoluted operations of the Soviet 
Government the better. 

Finally, and possibly most importantly, 
Mr. President, this speaker is of the view 
that we all too often inflate the threat 
of Soviet operatives, while minimizing 
the capacity of our people and our in- 
stitutions to resist their intrigues. Is 
the fabric of this free and open society 
so delicate, so weak that it will be seri- 
ously endangered by the introduction of 
a few score of new Soviet citizens? 

Mr. President, the potential for in- 
creased espionage is the most emotion- 
ally charged question, but by far the 
most important questions concern the 
broad implications this treaty has for 
United States-Soviet relations. In this 
respect, it is the timing of this treaty 
which generates honest disagreement 
among reasonable and informed men. 

The point is made that the United 
States should refrain from making any 
conciliatory gestures toward the Soviets 
while the Vietnam war is in progress. 
The U.S.S.R. continues to oppose Amer- 
ican aims in southeast Asia. It endeavors 
to mobilize world opinion against us and 
continues to send massive infusions of 
military aid to our enemies. Why should 
we add further respectability to a regime 
which labels us “worldwide public en- 
emy No. 1” and supplies the guns and 
rockets which daily drain the blood of 
American youth? 

The question is a valid one. For, while 
the Communists may be divided on ide- 
ological issues, they are united in vary- 
ing degrees in their opposition to West- 
ern democracy. There is no indication 
that the ratification of this treaty will 
cause the Soviets to cease their ideolog- 
ical vilification of the United States or 
halt the flow of war material to North 
Vietnam. 

However, Mr. President, Soviet differ- 
ences with the United States do 
not mitigate against the ratification of 
this treaty. Rather, they impelit. This 
convention can become a symbol, albeit 
a rather minor one, of the willingness of 
the two countries to divorce emotion and 
ideological differences from basic com- 
patible interests. For, the consular 
treaty is not so much a gesture of con- 
ciliation, as it is an agreement that the 
mutual interests of both parties will be 
furthered by the establishment of mis- 
sions designed to serve nondiplomatic 
interests. 

Make no mistake about it, it is the 
U.S. private citizen and businessman 
who would benefit most from the facili- 
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ties offered by the consulates. The most 
important proviso of the treaty, in my 
opinion, guarantees that a consulate will 
be notified within 1 to 3 days after a 
foreign national is arrested. Further- 
more, consular officials will be guaran- 
teed access to detained Americans 
within 2 to 4 days of their arrest, and 
this right of access will continue as long 
as they are held. 

Mr. President, this all-important pro- 
vision, representing an unprecedented 
concession by the Soviet Union, goes into 
effect once the treaty is ratified whether 
or not consular offices are ever estab- 
lished by later negotiation. 

This concession appears all the more 
remarkable when one pauses to consider 
past Soviet behavior. In 1961, Ameri- 
can student Marvin Makinen was held 
from July 21 to September 4 before the 
U.S. Embassy was even notified of his 
detention. Im a more famous case, U-2 
pilot Gary Powers was held incommuni- 
cado by the Soviets for 21 months. 

Postwar history is replete with simi- 
lar examples. The provisions for noti- 
fication and access contained in this 
treaty will significantly improve the 
prospects for decent treatment of U.S. 
citizens arrested in the Soviet Union. 
Not only would such a development be 
welcome for humane reasons, but by 
subjecting detentions to closer American 
scrutiny, the ability of the Soviets to use 
them as instruments of international 
propaganda could be reduced. 

In addition, consulates offer services 
which range from processing birth cer- 
tificates to the translation of legal doc- 
uments. These arrangements would 
greatly ease the lot of Americans trying 
to fend for themselves in a foreign land. 

Thus, consular offices should not be 
considered as significant diplomatic con- 
cessions, but as devices for regularizing 
unofficial relations. In this particular 
case, Mr. President, if one country 
stands to benefit more than the other, it 
is the United States. We simply have 
far more tourists and businessmen to 
serve, and their number is growing each 
year. Approximately 18,000 Americans 
visit the Soviet Union for unofficial pur- 
poses as opposed to the 1,400 Russians 
who come to this country. 

Mr. President, also in regard to the 
question of timing, some wise and care- 
ful men have urged that ratification be 
delayed while the interrelationship of 
this treaty to others which may soon be 
put before this body is thoroughly ex- 
amined. In particular, the Treaty on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space and the 
East-West trade bill are cited as exam- 
ples of more ambitious efforts by the ad- 
ministration to significantly alter U.S. 
foreign policy. : 

Mr. President, this speaker does not 
advocate a rapid expansion of our trade 
with the Communist bloc, particularly 
when they are supplying our enemies in 
Vietnam. Neither would I support a re- 
laxing of the safeguards so essential to 
the maintenance of our long-term secu- 
rity interests. However, Mr. President, 
this Senator is persuaded that the con- 
sular treaty does not presage such dan- 
gerous developments. The space and 
trade agreements, while affecting our 
overall relations with the Communist 
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bloc, treat completely different sub- 
jects. 

The Consular Treaty will create no ir- 
resistible momentum leading to the hasty 
adoption of these other items. They will 
be carefully considered on their individ- 
ual merits. Let us not forget that the 
amount of trade a consulate handles is 
not determined by the consulate, but by 
our Government. Thus, those who feel 
ratification will in itself lead to an ex- 
pansion of trade are mistaken in my 
view. 

It is wise to be cautious and a full ex- 
amination of administration policy is the 
Senate’s eternal duty; but as the poet 
Matthew Arnold said: 


(Those) . . who hesitate and falter life 
away... lose tomorrow the ground won 
today. 


World powers, therefore, by definition 
have a variety of commitments and con- 
cerns. It would be futile and self- 
defeating to treat all foreign policy issues 
alike. The Communist camp today is 
torn by controversy. The opportunities 
for initiatives are many. 

The Consular Convention is just one 
such opportunity. This treaty alone will 
not eliminate the differences which sep- 
arate the Soviet Union and the United 
States, but it will bring more understand- 
ing to them. It will not eliminate the 
political harassment of U.S. citizens, but 
it will reduce it. Its passage represents 
a risk, but the risk is manageable. 

In short, the treaty is neither a panacea 
nor an unconscionable gamble. It is 
simply a small step toward increased pro- 
tection of American citizens abroad and 
the improvement of relations between the 
world’s two superpowers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The pending busi- 
ness is in the Consular Treaty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about the treaty. 
I hope that tomorrow or the next day the 
Senate will adopt the treaty. 

Last October, President Johnson spoke 
in New York on the subject of our rela- 
tions with Europe. He defined Amer- 
ica’s task in its relations with the Euro- 
pean Communist world as achieving “a 
reconciliation with the East,” and he 
then said: 

Americans are prepared to do their part. 
Under the last four Presidents our policy 
toward the Soviet Union has been the same. 
Where necessary, we shall defend freedom; 
where possible we shall work with the East 
to build a lasting peace. 

We do not intend to let our differences on 
Viet Nam or elsewhere prevent us from ex- 
ploring all opportunities. We want the 
Soviet Union and the nations of Eastern 
Europe to know that we and our allies shall 
go step by step with them as far as they are 
willing to advance. 


I emphasize the words “step by step” 
with the Soviet Union “as far as they are 
willing to advance,” for in considering 
whether to give our advice and consent to 
ratification of the consular convention 
we are considering whether to take a 
step with the Soviet Union, a modest, 
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cautious step, but a step in the direction 
of reconciliation and not away from it. 
Will we, as a result of our debate in the 
Senate, take this step? Or will we stand 
still and thus admit that we are un- 
willing or unable to affect the future 
course of our relations with the Soviet 
Union? 

Now, consular conventions are not 
usually politically significant. We have 
consular conventions with over 30 coun- 
tries, and treaties and other agreements 
containing consular provisions with over 
30 other states. We have such conven- 
tions, treaties, and agreements with 
allies, with neutrals and with countries 
with whom our relations are not par- 
ticularly good, with Communist coun- 
tries and non-Communist countries of 
every existent variety. 

This convention is different, however, 
not because its provisions are unique or 
significant but because it is an agree- 
ment with the other immensely powerful 
state in the world today, a state with 
whom our relations are most sensitive 
and difficult, a state with whom our rela- 
tions are of transcendental importance. 

I would have preferred to address my 
remarks today only to the broad issue 
of our relations with this other great 
power and not to deal with the narrow 
subject of the technical provisions of 
the convention we are considering. But 
because there has been a good deal of 
discussion in the country of these pro- 
visions, and because I believe that there 
is considerable misunderstanding about 
them, I will begin by attempting to 
clarify what the treaty does and what 
it does not do. 

The consular convention does not 
provide for opening consulates. There 
have been Soviet consulates in the 
United States and American consulates 
in the Soviet Union before. Consulates 
could be established again any time 
without a treaty merely by agreement 
between the two Governments. Nor 
does the treaty provide for increasing 
trade with the Soviet Union or amend in 
any way the body of legislation designed 
to prohibit the export of strategic ma- 
terials to the Communist world. The 
various laws dealing with this subject 
remain untouched. 

All the treaty does is regulate con- 
sular relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Consular rela- 
tions are best regulated by treaty; for 
a treaty, as you know, becomes the su- 
preme law of the land and supersedes in- 
consistent Federal and State laws. To 
regulate the myriad consular affairs be- 
tween our country and another, it is 
necessary to supersede State laws with 
regard to various tax matters, in order 
to fulfill an obligation to notify a for- 
eign government official when an arrest 
is made and to grant officials of other 
governments immunity from local laws. 

I will not discuss the minor points in 
the convention, which are no different 
in this treaty than in the other consular 
conventions we have, but will concen- 
trate on the two questions that have at- 
tracted attention: the provisions regard- 
ing notification and access and those per- 
taining to consular immunity. 

The consular convention we are con- 
sidering today provides that when an 
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American citizen is arrested in the So- 
viet Union, the Soviets are obliged to 
notify an American consular officer of 
his detention within 1 to 3 days. The 
provisions in the convention regarding 
access oblige the Soviets to permit an 
American consular officer to have access 
to an arrested American citizen within 
2 to 4 days. These provisions regarding 
notification and access, as all the other 
provisions in the convention, are of 
course reciprocal. They seem to me to 
be more beneficial to us than to the 
Soviets, however, for there are 20 times 
as many Americans visiting the Soviet 
Union as there are Soviets visiting the 
United States; and, furthermore, we al- 
ready observe the standards of notifica- 
tion and access that this treaty will 
oblige the Soviets to observe. I should 
add that these notification and access 
provisions will become operative, and 
thus binding on the Soviets, as soon as 
the convention enters into force whether 
or not consulates are ever opened. 

Those who are opposed to ratification 
of this convention argue that notifica- 
tion and access do not amount to free- 
dom, and that these notifications and 
access provisions are of small benefit in- 
deed. Perhaps these provisions do pro- 
duce only minor benefits—although cer- 
tainly an American arrested in the Soviet 
Union would not consider them to be so 
minor—but they oblige the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to act in a way in which they 
have never been willing to agree to act 
before, and in a way that we consider 
desirable and advantageous to us. 

By agreeing to these notification and 
access provisions, the Soviets have made 
a concession. Some belittle this conces- 
sion, saying that the Soviets should go 
further and make more far-reaching 
changes in their trial procedures. But 
@ consular convention is not a vehicle 
for effecting changes in a society. It is 
an agreement designed to regulate the 
consular affairs of the countries con- 
cerned, protect their citizens, and pro- 
vide ground rules for their consular per- 
sonnel. This convention goes further 
than any other modern convention in the 
protections afforded American citizens 
and American consular officers and em- 
ployees. Are we going to refuse to accept 
these benefits—benefits we wanted, 
which led us to propose negotiations on 
the treaty in the first place, and benefits 
which represent a concession by the 
Soviets—because we disapprove of cer- 
tain aspects of Soviet society? We have 
not applied this standard to other coun- 
tries. It seems to me unreasonable and 
unproductible to attempt to do so in 
this case. 

The other matter that has aroused a 
great deal of attention is the grant of 
unrestricted immunity from criminal 
jurisdiction to consular officers and em- 
ployees. This provision is a new depar- 
ture for the United States. In other 
consular conventions to which the United 
States is a party, such immunity has 
applied only to misdemeanors and not 
to felonies. On the other hand, so far 
as diplomatic immunity is concerned, 
nations observe an even broader immu- 
nity which extends not only to criminal 
jurisdiction but to civil jurisdiction as 
well and also applies to the families of 
diplomatic officers. Our diplomats in 
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the Soviet Union and indeed all over 
the world, have such immunity, as do 
all foreign diplomats including Soviet 
diplomats here. 

In other words, this convention brings 
the protection—which those working in 
consulates enjoy—more closely into line 
with the protection those working in 
embassies have, reflecting a universal 
erosion over the past few decades of the 
distinctions between diplomatic and con- 
sular officers. In our case, it seems to 
me particularly appropriate that we do 
not emphasize such distinctions, while 
others disavow them, because our diplo- 
matic and consular services were com- 
bined over 35 years ago. As a result, an 
American Foreign Service officer may be 
assigned this year to an embassy and 
next year to a consulate. Why should 
he enjoy the protection of unrestricted 
immunity from the criminal jurisdiction 
of the Soviet Union while assigned to 
our embassy in Moscow but have only 
restricted immunity from criminal juris- 
diction when assigned to a consulate 
outside the capital? 

But those who are concerned about 
the immunity provision in this conven- 
tion are not interested in the disappear- 
ing distinctions between diplomatic and 
consular immunities. Their interest in 
the immunity provision is a result of 
their fear of espionage. They see a 
danger in the immunity provision; be- 
cause if a Soviet intelligence officer as- 
signed to a Soviet consulate in the 
United States were to commit espionage, 
he could not be prosecuted, but, like any 
Soviet official assigned to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington who committed 
espionage, only be expelled. 

Now, it is a fact of life, an unpleasant 
fact, to be sure, that all of those assigned 
to foreign embassies and consulates in 
the United States and all of the Ameri- 
cans assigned to our embassies and con- 
sulates abroad are not what they appear 
to be. Some are not career diplomatic 
and consular personnel but intelligence 
officers. The Soviets use embassies and 
consulates for intelligence purposes as 
do other countries, including the United 
States. Perhaps in a gentler age this 
may not have been true, but it is the 
case in the world today. In this sense, 
there is a common interest involved, for 
I gather that both we and the Soviets 
would prefer to have our intelligence 
officers expelled rather than imprisoned. 

It would be one thing if we were 
opening the floodgates to massive num- 
bers of Soviet intelligence agents by 
ratifying this convention. But we are 
talking about only one Soviet consulate 
at this point, with 10 to 15 officers and 
employees, and one American consulate 
of an equal size in the Soviet Union. 
There are already in the United States 
452 Soviet nationals with full diplomatic 
immunity, so that involved is an increase 
of 3 percent in the number of Soviet offi- 
cials with full criminal immunity. 

Because we have most-favored-nation 
clauses in consular agreements with 35 
other countries, these countries will also 
be entitled to request a similar extension 
of consular immunity, provided they are 
willing to grant us such immunity in re- 
turn. Of these 35 countries, 27 now have 
consular establishments in the United 
States, and these consular establish- 
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ments have 577 consular officers and em- 
ployees who would be qualified for such 
immunity. The fact is, however, that 
the Department of State has estimated 
that only 11 countries, with 290 officers 
and employees in the United States, will 
ask for such immunity. We will thus 
add perhaps some 300 persons to the 
9,400 foreign diplomatic officers and em- 
ployees now in the United States who 
already enjoy full criminal immunity— 
a total increase of about 3 percent. 

Those who criticize this immunity 
provision point out that granting full 
criminal immunity to consular officers 
and employees was originally a Soviet 
suggestion, The implication, therefore, 
is that the immunity provision must work 
to the advantage of the Soviets and to 
the disadvantage of the United States. 
In fact, upon considering the Soviet pro- 
posal, the Department of State decided 
that the immunity provision suggested 
by the Soviets was desirable from the 
point of view of the United States. Pre- 
sumably because the immunity provision 
was originally suggested by the Soviets, 
they considered this provision to be de- 
sirable from their point of view. 

Yet, instead of being pleased to see a 
provision in the convention that each 
party apparently considers to be in its 
interest, some regard the immunity pro- 
vision as suspect, not because of its sub- 
stance but because this provision was 
first proposed by the Soviets. Such sus- 
picions are not new, of course, but I 
think we should reflect on the words of 
Ambassador George F. Kennan, in his 
book “Russia, the Atom and the West”: 

.. We must beware of rejecting ideas 
just because they happen to coincide with 
ones put forward on the other side. Moscow 
says many harmful and foolish things; but 
it would be wrong to assume that its utter- 
ances never happen to accord with the dic- 
tates of sobriety and good sense. The Rus- 
sians are not always wrong, any more than 
we are always right. Our task, in any case, 
is to make up our minds independently. 


If the Soviets had not been willing to 
make up their minds independently, 
there would have been no consular con- 
vention at all for we were the ones who 
first proposed negotiations on a consular 
convention and then pushed for them. 

One more comment of Ambassador 
Kennan seems to me appropriate in con- 
cluding my remarks on the technical 
aspects of the convention, In an ap- 
pearance before the committee on Janu- 
ary 30 of this year he said about the 
treaty: 

When I first went to the Soviet, Union 
proper, which was at the time of our recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government in 1933, we 
would not have hesitated for a second to 
conclude an agreement of this sort, had the 
Russians been willing to do it. We at that 
time considered it highly wrong and re- 
grettable that they were so afraid of con- 
tacts between people, so afraid of having 
foreign representatives in their country, that 
they put so jealous a control on foreign 
representatives, that they did not want our 
consuls around. We wanted to go in for 
the maximum amount of that sort of ex- 
change. 

I am somewhat surprised to find that now, 
80 years later, we quail at an agreement of 
this sort 


I, too, am somewhat surprised at the 
opposition the treaty has aroused. It 
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does not befit a great and powerful na- 
tion—in fact, it seems to call into ques- 
tion its greatness and its power—to be- 
lieve so little in its own strength and 
security, and to fear so for its own 
vulnerability, that it must “quail” at the 
prospect of the arrival of 10 or 15 Soviet 
officials. 

The arguments of the opponents to 
this convention on the substantive pro- 
visions of the treaty which I have been 
discussing are mere skirmishes, however. 
The main attack on the treaty has been 
on much more fundamental grounds: on 
the grounds that this is no time to reach 
agreements. with the Soviets because 
they are sending supplies to North 
Vietnam and that an agreement on con- 
sular relations—or, for that matter, on 
any subject—will lead inexorably to 
other agreements, including an agree- 
ment on trade which would enable the 
Soviets to increase the flow of military 
equipment to North Vietnam and thus 
prolong the war. This treaty should also 
not be ratified, according to its oppo- 
nents, because the act of ratifying an 
agreement with the Soviets will be re- 
garded as a mark of confusion by our 
allies, as a confession of weakness by our 
enemies, and as both by our fighting men 
in Vietnam. 

It is difficult for me to understand and 
accept the fact that there are some in 
the Senate who, given an opportunity to 
improve relations in some small way 
with the Soviet Union and of reducing 
the tensions that exist in our relations 
with that country, prefer that we not do 
so, but that instead we keep relations 
frozen and tensions highly charged. I 
would certainly understand this attitude 
if it were motivated by an opposition to 
appeasement—that is, if this conven- 
tion, or any of the East-West measures 
that I have mentioned, represented a 
sacrifice to the Soviets designed to mol- 
lify them. But I cannot understand why 
any Senator would hesitate to seize an 
opportunity to voice his approval for an 
agreement with the Soviet Union which 
offers us certain benefits in protecting 
American citizens traveling in the Soviet 
Union which we sought in the first place. 
I do not see how ratifying such an agree- 
ment could be construed as a mark of 
confusion or a confession of weakness. 
On the contrary, if I were the leader of 
North Vietnam I would be concerned at 
any sign of a rapprochement between an 
ally on whom I depended heavily and 
my opponent, especially if my ally and 
my opponent were the two most power- 
ful countries in the world. And if I were 
an ally of the United States it would 
worry me to see the United States spurn 
an opportunity to reduce the tensions 
which might, if they are not reduced, lead 
to a conflict in which I might become 
involved simply because I was an ally of 
one of the protagonists. 

As for the argument that this treaty 
is merely an opening wedge designed to 
insure the automatic passage of an 
outer space agreement and an East-West 
trade bill, I would not think that it would 
be necessary to make the point, although 
I will do so for the record, that such 
an argument insults the intelligence and 
integrity of this body by suggesting that 
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we would not consider each of these 
measures on its merits. 

But while this consular convention is 
not an opening wedge, it is certainly a 
test of the sentiment of the Senate, 
the sentiment of the Senate on the ques- 
tion of the general attitude the United 
States should adopt toward the European 
Communist world in general and the 
Soviet Union in particular. It seems to 
me that there are two general approaches 
to our relations with the Communist 
world. Those who object to the agree- 
ment before us because they object to 
any agreement with the Soviets can only 
mean that they believe that our disagree- 
ments with the Communist world will 
eventually be resolved, and can only be 
resolved, by a resort to force. That is 
the logical conclusion to which their 
argument leads, and it is a conclusion 
the consequences of which I do not like 
to contemplate. Those of us who are in 
favor of reaching agreements with the 
Soviet Union whenever possible—who be- 
lieve, in fact, that it is in our national 
interest to seek such agreements—are 
convinced that the only possible way of 
resolving our differences with the Soviet 
Union is through peaceful means by 
mutual accommodation. 

I hope that when the vote is taken on 
the consular convention most Members 
of the Senate will vote in favor of giving 
the Senate’s advice and consent to rati- 
fication, not because I feel that it is of 
vital importance that we ratify this 
treaty to obtain the benefits it provides, 
but because we will be voting on a much 
more important question. We will be 
expressing an opinion in that vote on 
whether or not we believe in reaching 
agreements with the Soviet Union when- 
ever it is possible to do so and whenever 
such agreements provide a net benefit to 
us. We will be voting on whether we 
wish to go, in President Johnson’s words, 
“step by step” with the Soviets “as far 
as they are willing to advance” toward a 
reconciliation, or whether we prefer to 
follow another path—in this case, I be- 
lieve, the only other path—which leads 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
not to a peaceful solution of our differ- 
ences but to their resolution by force. 
These paths might well be called “mu- 
tual accommodation” and “mutual anni- 
hilation,” for paths, like other avenues, 
often bear the names of their destina- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will be able to move to dispose of this 
treaty as rapidly as possible. As every- 
one knows, this matter was before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations last 
year, and we reported it then; but for 
reasons which are understandable—last 
year was election year—the treaty was 
not voted on. However, the matter 
has been discussed at length, everyone 
is throughly familiar with it, and I hope 
that the Senate can proceed to a vote as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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which reported the pending convention 
with the Soviet Union by a vote of 15 
to 4. 

As the Senator has stated, this con- 
vention is definitely in the interest of 
the United States, far more so than it is 
in the interest of the Soviet Union. 

I wish to reinforce what the Senator 
from Arkansas has said by pointing out 
that this convention was undertaken 
during the Eisenhower administration, 
on the initiative of the United States. 
It has been pursued by President 
Eisenhower's successors—the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

At the present time, figures indicate 
that the number of Americans visiting 
the Soviet Union is in excess of 18,000 
a year, whereas the number of Soviet 
citizens visiting the United States is 
under 1,000 a year. 

If and when this consular convention 
is agreed to, it will mean that additional 
protection will be given to U.S. citizens, 
who now can be held up to 9 months 
in Soviet jails without having the right 
of access to any American official; 
whereas, in our own country, Soviet citi- 
zens are subject to American law and 
are given the same rights that any 
American would be given under the 
Constitution—including of course the 
right to access to counsel or representa- 
tive. So that this proposal is very much 
in the interest of the United States. 

I would hope that the encouragement 
and support given by three Presidents 
would be taken into consideration. I 
would hope that emotions would not be 
predominant in our discussion of this 
most important treaty, and I would 
hope that the Senate, in its wisdom, 
would see fit to follow the lead of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and vote “aye” 
overwhelmingly on this proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I agree with him that 
the facts presented are such that, due 
to the numbers of tourists involved, as 
he has indicated, and as I have stated in 
my remarks, the treaty would mean 
more to the United States than to the 
Soviet Union. 

I hope, however, as we move into a 
more relaxed period in our relations, 
that there will be more Soviet tourists 
in this country and that this treaty will 
then mean something to the Soviets as 
well. I hope that they will themselves 
approve this treaty. I believe they will. 
The Senator is correct. 

I hope that we can move to comple- 
tion of action on the treaty in the very 
near future. 


VOLUNTARY NATIONAL SERVICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
past 2 days have been most eventful for 
those of us who are interested in the 
problems of selective service. 

On Sunday, the National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service made 
a careful report, after a 7-month study. 
Yesterday, President Johnson sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress dealing with the 
same topic. 

I should like to praise both these docu- 
ments, and also to take this opportunity 
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to make a concrete proposal of my own 
on a related subject, voluntary national 
service. 

It seems to me that most Americans, 
being interested in a strong national de- 
fense and a fair method of achieving that 
strength, will applaud the Commission’s 
report and the President’s proposals. 

The concept of taking our youngest 
draft eligibles first, instead of the pres- 
ent system which takes the oldest first, 
makes a great deal of sense, as does the 
recommendation that criteria for induc- 
tion be administered uniformly across the 
country. These reforms will insure 
equitable service, and permit young men 
to plan their lives without the uncertain- 
ty that plagues many of them today. 

Likewise, I support completely impar- 
tial random selection, which, in practical 
terms, would mean instituting a lottery, 
such as the one that was first used in 
World War I. 

I have serious reservations, however, 
about the Commission’s proposal to 
abolish all student deferments. On this 
issue, I agree with the minority of the 
President’s Commission, and support the 
resolution introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts—which I will co- 
sponsor. 

Judging from the message he sent up 
yesterday, I believe that the President 
also has reservations about abolishing 
student deferments. It is noteworthy 
that he has stated that he will end most 
graduate school deferments, but he will 
withhold judgment on the question of 
undergraduate deferments. 

There are two problems that occur to 
me. First is the extremely important 
question of how strong is this country’s 
commitment to encourage our youth to 
attend college? For, the recommenda- 
tions of the President's Commission 
would, it seems to me, discourage many 
students from going on to college. 

The Commission has overlooked the 
factor of educational momentum: A stu- 
dent finishes high school and continues 
right on to college. There is every en- 
couragement to do so; there is none of 
the chance to get away from the books,” 
which all too often means that the stu- 
dent will never return. 

To put it in simplest terms, who is 
more likely to go to college; a 19-year- 
old who has just finished high school, or 
@ 22-year-old who has been away from 
school for 3 or 4 years, may be about to 
be married, and is very likely going to be 
looking for ways to assert his newly 
found independence? 

A second difficulty explored by the 
Commission is the need of the Armed 
Forces for capable officers. For many 
years, the usual minimum requirement 
for officers has been a college education. 
Will the recommendations of the Com- 
mission provide an adequate number of 
college-trained men to fill officer posi- 
tions? Frankly, I find it hard to believe 
that they will. 

Proposals to change college-deferment 
regulations should receive long and care- 
ful consideration before any change is 
made. It is clear that college defer- 
ments should not be allowed to become 
permanent exemptions, as frequently 
happens under the present system. 
After a maximum postponement of 4 
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years of college, the student should re- 
vert to the eligibility of a 19-year-old. 

I urge the President to be most 
cautious in altering college-deferment 
policy, and I am confident that he will 

e. 

One other aspect of the National Ad- 
visory Commission report was of par- 
ticular interest to me. This is voluntary 
national service, and I am extremely 
pleased that both the President's mes- 
sage and the Commission report ereate 
a climate favorable to the introduction 
of a bill on national service. 

The Commission concluded that a pro- 
gram of compulsory national nonmili- 
tary service is not recommended. With 
this conclusion I am in agreement: Such 
a program is of doubtful constitutional 
validity. 

But the Commission asked that more 
investigation be conducted into the pos- 
sibility of a broad voluntary program of 
nonmilitary service. 

The report states: 

The spirit which motivates interest in 
national service is undeniably a part of our 
national experience today. Sensitive to that 
spirit, the Commission suggests that the re- 
search which must be accomplished proceed, 
together with private and public experi- 
mentation with pilot programs. 


This was echoed in the message of the 
President, who said: 

The spirit of volunteer service in socially 
useful enterprises will, we hope, continue to 
grow until that good day when all service 
will be voluntary, when all young people can 
and will choose the kind of service best fitted 
to their own needs and the Nation’s . . . we 
will hasten it as we can. 


It is the traditional spirit of American 
voluntarism that I seek to capture in the 
bill I introduce today. This bill would 
simply authorize the kind of detailed re- 
search on national service recommended 
by the National Advisory Commission. 

Before explaining my proposal, I 
should like to define the somewhat vague 
term, “national service.” The idea of 
nonmilitary service to the Nation has re- 
ceived considerable public attention in 
the last few years. This attention is due 
in part to the success of programs like 
VISTA and the Peace Corps, and in part 
to widespread concern over the Selective 
Service System. All too seldom is such 
“national service” defined or justified in 
terms of national needs and the potential 
of relatively untrained young people to 
meet them. 

To me, national service means this: 
First, the young people of this country 
are capable of public service in many, 
many more areas than just the military. 
They have demonstrated that they are 
willing to perform such service. 

Second, the service of young people 
is desperately needed in hundreds of 
nonmilitary activities. President John- 
son has said: 

The call for public service cannot be met 
by professionals alone. 


Alongside today’s increasing advances 
in technology and specialization, there 
runs a parallel growing need for people 
with relatively little training, to perform 
nonspecialized but vital jobs. 

In a study made for OEO, a private 
consulting firm estimated that there are 
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4 million nonmilitary service opportuni- 
ties of this type. The Director of the 
war on poverty has projected the exist- 
ence of 1 million jobs in the antipoverty 
area alone. 

The need is enormous. One day this 
country must have a national service pro- 
gram to meet this need. It must be a 
program that will direct the energy and 
good will of young people to the great op- 
portunities in public service spheres out- 
side the military. 

I, therefore, lay before the Senate to- 
day a bill to authorize a comprehensive, 
detailed study of the possibility of es- 
tablishing a greatly expanded volunteer 
national service system. 

The more I see of the social and eco- 
nomic needs of today—in cities, in small 
towns, in rural communities, and in what 
is left of the wilderness—and the more 
Congress focuses its attention on these 
needs, the more convinced I become that 
modern American society could not only 
justify a program of voluntary national 
service, soon it will demand one. 

Consider only one problem area: the 
cities. Our increasing knowledge of 
urban problems demonstrates that they 
are getting worse, not better. Slums are 
created faster than they are eliminated. 
And at the same time, the problems re- 
lated to life in slums grow more difficult 
each day. 

So far, our efforts to halt this spiral 
of decay have met only fragmented suc- 
cess. Yet we have set it as our goal to 
bring health and light into the cities. 
We have vowed to rebuild the spirit and 
substance of urban America. To this 
task we have committed enormous re- 
sources. Every available resource, both 
public and private, will be required to do 
the job. 

Personally, I can think of no resource 
that could be applied better to the re- 
building of the American city than the 
energy and talent, under proper guid- 
ance, of our young people. 

Indeed, in programs like VISTA, young 
people have already been put to work 
in the neighborhood centers of our cities. 
They have performed brilliantly, and in 
doing so, have won the confidence and 
esteem of many of us in the Senate. 

But VISTA volunteers and their 
counterparts in other voluntary public 
service programs are only a few of the 
millions that will be required to shoulder 
the day-to-day work of moving America 
toward the ambitious goals she has set 
for herself. 

In this context, I should like to quote 
briefly from a recent speech of President 
Johnson. 

We must move ahead— 


The President said 
toward a standard that no man has truly 
lived who only served himself the sign 


of your time is need. For while America has 
not ceased to be a land of opportunity to 
succeed, it has also become the land of 
opportunity to serve. 


When the President said this, he an- 
nounced that he was asking Federal, 
State, and local government authorities 
to cooperate in studying ways of develop- 
ing a Manpower service program at all 
levels of society. 
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Today, I propose that Congress au- 
thorize a similar study. 

To handle the job, my bill would es- 
tablish a seven-member National Serv- 
ice Advisory Commission appointed by 
the President. It would be composed of 
men and women whose experience 
would enable them to represent the fields 
of education, business, organized labor, 
community service, and other areas that 
would be affected by a national service 
program. 

The National Advisory Commission 
would be charged with three duties: 

First. To make an exhaustive study 
of volunteer national service. This 
would involve defining the concept, 
evaluating the problems to be encoun- 
tered in its application, and figuring out 
how to overcome them; 

Second. At the end of a year, to re- 
port to the President and Congress on 
the findings; and 

Third. To make recommendations for 
further legislation in the area of na- 
tional service. 

In other words, before doing anything 
else, what we need is to get a firm grip 
on this rather vague idea of voluntary 
national service, and then to give it some 
form. We must find out just how it can 
be implemented in the United States in 
such a way as to benefit both community 
and volunteer, without infringing on the 
liberty of the individual citizen. 

At this point, it would be difficult even 
to engage in fruitful debate on national 
service on the basis of the inadequate 
data that has been assembled so far. We 
simply do not know enough to establish 
a position very definitely one way or the 
other. 

Therefore, the question I lay before the 
Senate today is not whether we should or 
should not have a national service sys- 
tem, but merely whether we should look 
into the national service concept, and 
study it with an eye to future legislation. 
I contend that we should. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrn of West Vir- 
ginia assumed the chair as Presiding 
Officer.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, each 
and every one of my colleagues in the 
Senate, I am sure, has many questions on 
the subject of national service. My bill 
would direct the proposed National Serv- 
ice Advisory Commission to consider the 
following 10 questions that seem to me 
absolutely central to this whole issue: 

First. How should a national service 
program relate to existing Federal volun- 
tary nonmilitary service programs like 
VISTA and Peace Corps, and what can 
the experience of these organizations 
contribute to the establishment of an ex- 
panded national service program with 
the broadest possible participation? 

Second. What should be the nature 
and scope of a national service program? 

Third, How many jobs are there that 
could be filled by national service volun- 
teers, and how many additional jobs 
would be generated if a volunteer service 
program were set up on a nationwide 
basis? This is one area in which exist- 
ing statistical data is particularly inade- 
quate. 

Fourth. What would be the relation- 
ship of such a program to the draft, con- 
sidering especially that manpower needs 
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of the Armed Forces must have clear 
priority over anything else? 

Fifth. How can we coordinate national 
service with the hundreds of private, 
local, and State public service programs 
that already exist—in other words, how 
can national service be anchored effec- 
tively to local endeavors? 

Sixth. What would be the impact of a 
large body of public service volunteers on 
the labor force and on the economy of 
the United States? 

Seventh. How would national service 
affect secondary and higher education? 
The educational value of this kind of 
public service should be a prime con- 
sideration. 

Eighth. What about women—should 
they be allowed to participate, and if so, 
in what ways? To help explore this 
question, the proposed commission would 
include at least one female member. 

Ninth. How much will national service 
cost? Accurate financial projections 
would be a prerequisite to future con- 
gressional action. 

Tenth. What would be demanded of a 
national service volunteer and what 
standards should a public service pro- 
gram— be it private, local, State, or Fed- 
eral—be required to meet in order to 
qualify as a national service activity? 

I do not mean to imply, nor would I 
ever suggest, that there can ever be a 
just equation between the young Amer- 
ican killed defending his country and the 
one who survives, never having under- 
taken hazardous military duty. My own 
wartime experience in the Marine Corps 
and my continuing respect for the mili- 
tary prevent me from ever considering 
such an idea. 

I do believe, however, that both the 
young man who shoulders a rifle in the 
Marine Corps and the one who wields a 
pickax in the Peace Corps can be recog- 
nized as performing invaluable service 
to their country. 

One is a soldier in uniform; the other 
is a citizen-soldier. But both are patri- 
otic beyond question. 

If our Armed Forces are maintained 
approximately at the 3-million-man 
level between now and 1974, only 750,000 
of the 1.8 million young men who turned 
18 in 1966 can expect to serve in uniform. 

Of the 1.8 million turning 18 last year, 
500,000 will be qualified for military 
service but never called, and a slightly 
larger number, 550,000 will be eliminated 
as unqualified for physical or mental 
reasons. 

Therefore, nearly 33 percent of those 
registering will fail to meet the existing 
mental, physical, or administrative 
standards for military service between 
now and 1974. 

What is more, this percentage will be 
rising. The number of young men turn- 
ing 18 in a given year has risen steadily 
in the past decade. There were 1.3 mil- 
lion in 1960, 1.7 million in 1965, 1.8 mil- 
lion in 1966, and in 1972, it is estimated 
that there will be more than 2 million. 
However, while the number of 18-year- 
old men goes up, the projected number of 
draftees actually decreases. In 1972, it 
is estimated that about 75,000 will be 
needed for the draft, as against 90,000 in 
1960 and 102,000 in 1965. 

Last June, the Department of Defense 
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stated that 54 percent of the young men 
then 26 had not engaged in military 
service. By 1974, DOD projected, this 
figure will rise significantly to 58 percent. 

This wealth of statistics bears testi- 
mony to a bitter paradox: The men who 
need the draft most are the very ones 
most likely to be rejected. The men for 
whom military training is the sole means 
of acquiring the tools to carve out a bet- 
ter position in society are the very ones 
denied that training. 

As my distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], stated before this body 10 
days or so ago: 

Very often these rejectees . . . simply 
drop out of sight, the window of draft reg- 
istration having given us only a fleeting 
glimpse of them. When this happens, we 
have missed an extraordinary opportunity. 
We have also witnessed a tragedy. 


Draft reform is one way to dispel this 
tragedy; national service is another. The 
kind of national service I envision—that 
is, a program aimed at recruiting volun- 
teers from all environments—is the most 
practical method proposed so far for the 
mass rehabilitation of what would other- 
wise become dropouts from society. 

Inote with pleasure that, in their over- 
all hearings on the draft, the Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower, Employment, and 
Poverty will explore the effectiveness of 
the constructive work already begun in 
this area. 

I also note with pleasure that the sen- 
ior senator from Massachusetts, who will 
chair those hearings, has stated his in- 
tention to hear testimony on national 
service. I expect to present my views to 
the subcommittee, and I hope that the 
bill I introduce today will be considered 
along with other proposed legislation in 
this field. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to cite briefly the report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress. In a 
cost-benefit evaluation of the GI bill 
made last year, the Commission con- 
cluded: 

Men and women whose backgrounds pre- 
cluded the possibility of higher education 
and advanced training were lifted (by GI 
bill educational benefits) into totally un- 
expected positions in life. And in simple 
monetary terms, the investment has already 
been returned in taxes on their higher in- 
comes. The lesson should not be forgotten 
or neglected. 


I submit that the same reasoning ap- 
plies to a program of national service. 

First, the training received in a na- 
tional service program could make hun- 
dreds of otherwise unobtainable positions 
available to those whose opportunities 
were so limited that they could not even 
get into the Army. 

Second, the investment in a national 
service program that achieves this man- 
power training goal in the long run would 
be returned in taxes on higher incomes. 

It would be possible to address the Sen- 
ate for some hours on the dividends of 
national service. Briefly, though, we 
should consider the vast number of jobs 
contributing to the welfare of the Na- 
tion and the individual that could, and 
I believe someday must, be performed by 
young volunteers. 
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We should also consider the education 
and training of the underprivileged and 
the cross-cultural experience to be gained 
by all who participate. These, too, in- 
crease the desirability of a voluntary 
national service program. 

But before there can be a program, 
there must be a study. And this, in short, 
is what I propose today: that the Sen- 
ate establish a commission to study na- 
tional service and see what can be done 
with it. I sincerely believe that the con- 
cept and the promise it holds merits such 
an effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill which I introduce at 
this time, be printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
legislative session, the bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1213) to provide for a study 
with respect to establishing an expanded 
volunteer national service system, intro- 
duced by Mr. BREWSTER, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1213 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to determine the feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of establishing an expanded volunteer 
national service system for citizens able and 
willing to serve in nonmilitary activities de- 
signed to help the United States to combat 
disease, ignorance, and poverty at home and 
abroad, there is hereby established an Ad- 
visory Commission on National Service (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec, 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members to be appointed by 
the President from among persons who are 
specially qualified to serve on such Commis- 
sion by virtue of their education, training, or 
experience. At least one member of the 
Commission shall be a woman. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as chairman and one 
to serve as vice chairman of the Commission. 

(d) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive study and investigation of 
the desirability and feasibility of establishing 
an expanded volunteer national service sys- 
tem. Such study and investigation shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, consideration 
of: 

(1) a review of existing Federal voluntary 
nonmilitary service programs where hardship 
or extraordinary service is required, such as 
the Peace Corps and the Volunteers in Serv- 
ice to America, in order to determine the 
feasibility of establishing an expanded na- 
tional service system with the broadest pos- 
sible participation; 

(2) what the nature and scope of a na- 
tional service program should be; 

(3) the number of service opportunities 
which would be generated by such a pro- 
gram; 

(4) the relationship of such a service sys- 
tem with the Selective Service System under 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 451 et seq.), 
and the manpower requirements of volunteer 
national service as related thereto. 
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(5) the most effective means by which 
such a system may be coordinated with 
appropriate private, local, and State pro- 
grams of a public service nature; 

(6) the impact of such a service system 
upon the labor force and the economy of 
the United States; 

(7) the effect of such a service system up- 
on secondary education and higher educa- 
tion; 

(8) the role of women in such a service 
system; 

(9) the cost of establishing and oper- 
ating such a service system; and 

(10) the standards for participation, if 
any, and the duration of service, in such 
system. 

(b) The Commission may transmit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable and shall 
transmit its final report to the President 
and to the Congress not later than one year 
after the first meeting of the Commission. 
Such final report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions 
of the Commission together with its recom- 
mendations, including such recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation as it deems 
advisable. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or members thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, hold such hearings, take such 
testimony, and sit and act at such times and 
places as the Commission deems advisable. 
Any member authorized by the Commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the Commission 
or any subcommittee or members thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such in- 
formation as the Commission deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems neces- 
sary, and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $50 a day 
for individuals. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to 
enter into contracts with Federal or State 
agencies, private firms, institutions, and in- 
dividuals for the conduct of research or 
surveys, the preparation of reports, and oth- 
er activities mecessary to the discharge of 
its duties. 

(e) The Chairman is authorized to accept, 
in the name of the Commission, and employ 
or dispose of in furtherance of the objectives 
of this Act, any money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, 
received by gift. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 5. Members of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 7. On the ninetieth day after the date 
of submission of its final report to the Presi- 
dent, the Commission shall cease to exist. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move that 
the Senate, in executive session, stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, March 8, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 7, 1967: 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Genevieve Blatt, of Pennsylvania, to be 


an Assistant Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, new position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 7, 1967: 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF 
REVIEW 

Elzie H. Wooten, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1969. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

William H. Crook, of Texas, to be an as- 
sistant director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

William P. Kelly, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
assistant director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 

Alfred Robert Zipf, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Regents, National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for a term expiring August 3, 1970. 

Dr. Kathryn M. Smith, of Colorado, to be 
a member of the Board of Regents, National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for a term expiring August 3, 1970. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuespaAy, Marcu 7, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.—Matthew 5: 8. 

God of our fathers and our Father, 
from the busy traffic of daily living we 
would pause in Thy presence and wait 
upon Thee seeking strength for the day, 
wisdom to make wise decisions, courage 
to carry our responsibilities with honor, 
and love to motivate all our endeavors. 

Should we fail in achieving some of our 
objectives, let not the spirit of defeat 
dampen our devotion to the highest we 
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know; should others criticize, let not 
criticism get us down, but seeing the 
good in it may we let it lift us up; if 
others misunderstand, let not bitterness 
blight our best judgment; and if we win 
help us to be humble in victory. 

In this moment of prayer we recharge 
our lives that we may face this day with 
high principles, real integrity, abounding 
good will, and with a pure heart that sees 
Thee. In the spirit of Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 303. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, as amended, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 370. An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to provide 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Kennewick division exten- 
sion, Yakima project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 605. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine that certain 
costs of operating and maintaining Banks 
Lake on the Columbia Basin project for rec- 
reational purposes are nonreimbursable; 
and 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim National CARIH Asth- 
ma Week.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 665) entitled 
“An act to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. Jackson, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 665, TO AUTHORIZE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1967 FOR PROCUREMENT 
OF AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES, 
AND RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, EVALUATION, AND MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill, S. 665, to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1967 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and tracked combat vehicles, 
and research, development, test, evalua- 
tion, and military construction for the 
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Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
insist on the House amendment and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and cppoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. RIVERS, 
PHILBIN, HEBERT, Price of Illinois, BATES, 
ARENDS, and O’KonsxkI. 


VACANCY IN THE 18TH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the hasty 
action taken by the House of Represent- 
atives on last Wednesday, March 1, 1967, 
may very well result in the loss to New 
York City of between $90,000 and $100,- 
000. House Resolution 278, as approved 
on March 1, directed the Speaker to 
notify the Governor of the State of New 
York of the existing vacancy in the 18th 
Congressional District in the State of 
New York. 

By vacating the seat of Adam Clayton 
Powell, the House has caused a special 
election to be called unless the courts 
reverse the House’s decision. The date 
for the special election has been set by 
Governor Rockefeller for April 11. 

It has been estimated by Maurice J. 
O’Rourke, commissioner of elections of 
New York City, that this special election 
will cost the city of New York between 
$90,000 and $100,000. The money will 
be used for items such as the salaries 
for some 1,200 election inspectors and 
clerks, trucking election machines, rent 
for polling places, advertising the elec- 
tion in the newspapers as required by 
law, printing, and other expenses. 

New York City, with all its financial 
difficulties, can ill afford such an expense. 
New York City does not have enough 
money to meet its own needs and should 
not have to bear the cost of this special 
election. In all fairness, the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the special election in 
the 18th Congressional District of New 
York should be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
a bill which provides for reimbursement 
to New York City for expenses arising 
out of any election to fill the vacancy 
in the House of Representatives caused 
by the adoption of House Resolution 278 
of the 90th Congress. 


TIME TO CONSOLIDATE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY: Mr. Speaker, I have 
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asked permission to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the February 23, 1967, 
issue of the Auburndale Star, one of the 
outstanding weekly newspapers of our 
Nation. 

In his editorial, “Time To Consolidate,” 
Editor John H. Brice calls attention to 
the fact that we urgently need reorgani- 
zation and consolidation within the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent the over- 
lapping of expenditures and the duplica- 
tion of effort in the administration of 
existing Federal programs. He reminds 
us that in the 89th Congress alone we 
enacted 107 new programs. I hope that 
we of the 90th Congress can take prompt 
action in this field. 

The editorial follows: 

Time To CONSOLIDATE 

The 89th Congress alone passed seventy- 
one new health programs, seventeen new 
educational programs, fifteen new economic 
development programs for the cities, seven- 
teen new resources development programs, 
and four new manpower training programs. 
These new programs, added to the hundreds 
already on the books, help create what James 
Reston of The New York Times describes 
as an “administrative monstrosity.” 

What is really needed is a massive effort 
to control, consolidate and where appropriate, 
eliminate existing programs. 

According to Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
of Maine, “There are 170 different Federal 
aid programs on the books, financed by over 
400 separate appropriations, and adminis- 
tered by 150 Washington bureaus and over 
400 regional offices empowered to receive ap- 
plications and disburse funds.“ 

This untrammeled confusion in Uncle 
Sam's larder, not only encourages waste of 
the taxpayer’s dollars, but the proliferation 
of these programs create chaos and a bureau- 
cratic quagmire at all levels of government— 
federal, state and local. 

While the Administration complacently 
talks about creating a new partnership with 
the states and municipalities, thoughtful 
legislators in both parties are showing in- 
creased concern on the overlapping of ex- 
penditures and the duplication of effort, and 
are seeking ways to streamline the Federal 
programs. Any success in this endeavor 
would result in substantial savings to the 
American people. 


GUNS, THE CRIMINAL, AND THE 
CASEY BILLS 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, again I 
come before my colleagues in the House 
to plead the cause of millions of decent, 
law-abiding citizens who enjoy the 
peaceful use of firearms. 

I have watched with growing concern 
the mounting tempo of the campaign 
being waged by the antigun lobby—not a 
campaign to strike at the root cause of 
our problem—but only to make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the hunter, 
the sportsman, the gun collector, the 
legitimate dealer, the homeowner, to pur- 
chase, sell, own, or use firearms. 

No one denies there is a firearms prob- 
lem in our country. It is our greatest 
domestic problem and a national dis- 
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grace. It is a clear and present danger 
to the general welfare of our people. It 
vitally affects interstate commerce, and 
is a serious drain on our economy. It 
batters the very principle of our Consti- 
tution, as set forth in the preamble, to 
“establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare.” 

There is a most serious problem. But 
it is one caused by the criminal, who 
uses a gun to rob, rape, and murder as 
he preys on the innocent. It is not a 
problem caused by the sportsman, the 
gun collector, the legitimate business- 
man who caters to their needs in accord- 
ance with all rules and regulations. 

In my judgment, this problem can be 
cured by swift enactment of legislation I 
have authored pending before two com- 
mittees of the House: H.R. 360, before 
the Ways and Means Committee, and an 
identical bill, H.R. 6137, which is before 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

My bills would set a stiff, mandatory 
Federal penalty for the use or possession 
of firearms during the commission of 
major crimes of violence: robbery, as- 
sault, murder, rape, burglary, kidnaping, 
or homicide—other than involuntary 
manslaughter. Penalty would be 10 
years imprisonment on first offense, and 
25 years on second or subsequent offenses. 

Here is the heart of our national prob- 
lem—the criminal use of firearms. And 
it is here that Congress should seek the 
solution. 

But let me be perfectly clear that I 
support efforts in Congress to tighten 
the laws regulating sale of firearms to 
juveniles, narcotics addicts, and mental 
incompetents. And if additional legis- 
lation is needed to curb the importation 
and sale of bazookas, grenades, cannons, 
and other surplus heavy weapons—in ad- 
dition to the laws already on the Statute 
books but practically unenforced—then 
I say let us pass it now. 

But instead, we are being asked to pass 
rigid firearms legislation that ignore the 
criminal and, instead, make it more dif- 
ficult for law-abiding citizens to buy, sell, 
own, use, or service firearms. 

Frankly, much of this legislative re- 
quest is unnecessary. Let us look at the 
facts: 

First. We are told by the antigun 
lobby that our Nation has become a 
dumping ground for imported military 
surplus weapons, and this is a major na- 
tional problem. 

Fact: The Mutual Security Act of 1954 
authorizes the President to regulate the 
export and import of firearms, and ad- 
ministration of this act has been dele- 
gated to the Department of State. Sec- 
tion 414, Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
reads: 

MUNITIONS Controt.—(a) The President is 
authorized to control, in furtherance of world 
peace and the security and foreign policy of 
the United States, the export and import 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, including technical data relating there- 
to, other than by a United States Govern- 
ment agency. The President is authorized 
to designate those articles which shall be 
considered as arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, including technical data 
relating thereto, for the purposes of this 
section. 

(b) As prescribed in regulations issued 
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under this section, every person who engages 
in the business of manufacturing, exporting, 
or importing any arms, ammunition or im- 
plements of war, including technical data 
relating thereto, designated by the President 
under subsection (a) shall register with the 
United States Government agency charged 
with the administration of this section, and, 
in addition, shall pay a registration fee which 
shall be prescribed. by such regulations. 
Such regulations shall prohibit the return 
to the United States for sale in the United 
States (other than for the Armed Forces of 
the United States and its allies) of any mili- 
tary firearms or ammunition of United States 
manufacture furnished to foreign govern- 
ments by the United States under this Act 
or any other foreign assistance program of 
the United States, whether or not advanced 
in value or improved in condition in a for- 
eign country. This prohibition shall not ex- 
tend to similar firearms that have been so 
substantially transformed as to become, in 
effect, articles of foreign manufacture. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section or any rule or regula- 
tion issued under this section, or who will- 
fully, in a registration or license applica- 
tion, makes any untrue statement of a ma- 
terial fact or omits to state a material fact 
required to be stated therein or necessary 
to make the statements therein not mislead- 
ing, shall upon conviction be fined not more 
than $25,000 or imprisoned not more than 
two years, or both. 


Mr. Speaker, why is this provision not 
enforced? 

Would not rigid enforcement close off 
the flow of grenades, bazookas, 20-milli- 
meter cannons, cheap foreign pistols and 
rifles—which the antigun lobby claims 
is causing our major problem? Certainly 
it would. 

Second. We are told the easy accessi- 
bility and possession of firearms by the 
criminal is a major problem. 

Fact: United States Code, title 15, 
chapter 18, section 902(f), states: 

It shall be unlawful for any person who has 
been convicted of a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term of one year or is a 
fugitive from justice to receive any firearm 
or ammunition which has been shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and the possession of a firearm or am- 
munition by any such person shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such firearm or am- 
munition was shipped or transported or re- 
ceived, as the case may be, by such person 
in violation of this chapter. 


Punishment for violation and convic- 
tion is a fine of up to $2,000 or imprison- 
ment for up to 5 years, 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is this law not en- 
forced? 

Would not rigid enforcement of this 
law curb possession and growing use of 
firearms by the criminal, the narcotic 
pusher, particularly the repeat offenders, 
who I shall prove later are the major 
cause of our national problem? Surely, 
the answer is yes. 

Third. We are told that one of the 
major problems law enforcement officers 
face is that no records are kept on gun 
sales, and they cannot trace purchase 
of guns by criminals. 

Fact: Section 903(d), same citation 
as listed above, states: 

Licensed dealers shall maintain such per- 
manent records of importation, shipment and 
other disposal of firearms and ammunition 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. Penalty for violation: fine up to 
$2,000 or imprisonment up to five years. 
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Why, Mr. Speaker, is not this enforced? 

Would not rigid regulations by the 
Secretary, and stiff enforcement, close 
out the fly-by-night seller of cheap pis- 
tols and rifles to those who prey on the 
innocent? 

Surely, there can be no doubt that the 
answer is “Yes.” 

Fourth. We are told that here, in the 
crime-ridden District of Columbia where 
decent citizens cannot walk unmolested 
at night, and businessmen are preyed on 
constantly by armed robbers, there is 
need for legislation setting stiffer penal- 
ties for those who use firearms in com- 
mission of crimes. 

Fact: Section 22-3202, District of Co- 
lumbia Code, states: 

CoMMITTING CRIME WHEN ARMED—ADDED 
PuUNISHMENT.—If any person shall commit 
a crime of violence in the District of Co- 
lumbia when armed with or having readily 
available any pistol or other firearm, he may, 
in addition to the punishment provided for 
the crime, be punished by imprisonment for 
a term of not more than five years; upon a 
second conviction for a crime of violence 
so committed he may, in addition to the 
punishment provided for the crime, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for a term of not 
more than ten years; upon a third convic- 
tion for a crime of violence so committed 
he may, in addition to the punishment pro- 
vided for the crime, be punished by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than fif- 
teen years; upon a fourth or subsequent con- 
viction for a crime of violence so committed 
he may, in addition to the punishment pro- 
vided for the crime, be punished for an addi- 
tional period of not more than thirty years. 


I know why this law is not enforced, 
Mr. Speaker. Congress made this pro- 
vision permissive, not mandatory, and 
left it to the discretion of the judges 
of the courts to invoke it, if they see fit. 
And I can assure you that few have seen 
fit to do so. 


I say to these concerned businessmen 
within the District, who daily stand in 
fear of losing life and property at the 
end of a gun illegally used, your recent 
open letter to the President and Con- 
gress carried in the daily papers was 
misdirected. 

Direct your next one to the prosecutor 
and the judges—and you might recall in 
it a statement made by FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, who quoted a comment 
made in 1924 by New York City Judge 
Alfred J. Talley: 

The demand of the hour in America is for 
jurors with conscience, judges with courage, 
and prisons which are neither country clubs 
nor health resorts. It is not the criminals, 
actual or potential, that need a neuropathic 
hospital. It is the people who slobber over 


them in an effort to find excuses for their 
crime. 


Said Mr. Hoover: 


The rights of law-abiding citizens deserve 
as much consideration as the rights of con- 
victed criminals, and when it becomes a ques- 
tion of deciding between lenient treatment of 
repeating offenders and the safety of the 
public, fair play alone demands protection 
of the public. 


Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues in 
this House, and particularly those who 
are opening a great new career in this 
90th Congress, look closely at the demand 
for this legislation. Inform yourselves 
of the issues involved, dig behind the 
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statistics cited by would-be experts in 
advocating strong laws that do little but 
harass your law-abiding constituents 
without striking at the criminal. Ask 
those agencies with the authority to do 
so why existing law is not enforced to 
curb our national problem—before com- 
ing to Congress to lay the most con- 
troversial issue in decades in our lap. 

I shall do all in my power to inform 
the American people on all facets of this 
problem, and in the coming days, shall 
discuss such issues as crime statistics and 
gun legislation, crime rates, and manda- 
tory penalties, the impact of armed rob- 
bery on interstate commerce and the 
economy, and other facts showing the 
need for Congress to act swiftly to pro- 
tect the general welfare and interstate 
commerce by making criminal use of fire- 
arms punishable by a stiff, mandatory 
sentence. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 
I wish to state that I support the gentle- 
man’s legislation, and I appreciate very 
much the fact that he has introduced 
this legislation and, as I said, I support 
it 100 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me so that I might have 
the privilege of associating myself with 
the gentleman’s legislation. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I certainly welcome 
the gentleman’s support, and anyone 
else’s support in connection with this real 
need in the legislation of firearms. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO 
PROCLAIM “NATIONAL CARIH 
ASTHMA WEEK” 


Mr. ROGERS, of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's desk Senate 
Joint Resolution 4, authorizing the 
President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 1, 1967, as “National CARIH 
Asthma Week,” and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 4 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation (1) 
designating the week beginning May 1, 1967, 
as “National CARIH Asthma Week”, (2) in- 
viting the Governors of the States and 
territories of the United States to issue proc- 
lamations for like purposes, and (3) recogniz- 
ing the outstanding contributions being 
made in asthma treatment, care, and re- 
search by the Children’s Asthma Research 
Institute and Hospital (CARIH), the na- 
tional facility at Denver. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
a third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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REDEFINING “SKILLED WORKERS” 
UNDER IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to amend section 
212(a) (14) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, in order that the former 
labor provisions of the immigration laws 
prior to 1965 be restored. My colleagues, 
the gentleman from New York, EMANUEL 
CELLER, and the gentleman from Illinois, 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, have sponsored similar 
bills and, while I agree with their rea- 
sons for introducing them, I have intro- 
duced this bill for an additional reason. 

My bill, H.R. 6677, would restore more 
flexibility to the existing law’s definition 
of “skilled workers.” Under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act Amendments 
of 1965, all intending immigrants with- 
out preference must first secure ap- 
proval, or labor certification, from the 
Secretary of Labor, stating that their ad- 
mission will not adversely affect U.S. citi- 
zens similarly employed, before their ap- 
plications for immigration will receive 
even initial consideration. This harass- 
ing requirement not only causes addi- 
tional paperwork and administration of 
the alien employment certification pro- 
gram, but it has also been admitted that 
immigrants add but a tiny fraction to 
our labor force. There are some occupa- 
tions which can never reach the list for 
automatic certification by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, such as the agricultural 
worker—the farmer—who is in this 
category. 

The country and the people most af- 
fected by the existing law is Ireland. As 
we all know, the Irish have long been our 
traditional immigrants, but now they are 
restricted because the majority of those 
wishing to come to the United States 
must apply for this certification to gain 
entry. I have introduced this bill to in- 
sure that those in this category—the 
Trish as well as other nationalities—can 
have a fairer chance of admission to the 
United States under a flexible standard 
of skills. 

Why should the Irish be discriminated 
against when they have in the past come 
here, worked long and hard hours to 
better themselves, as all of our ances- 
tors—regardless of their national ori- 
gin—have done before us? Because 
certain conditions exist in Ireland for 
the person of average means, the Irish 
for years have immigrated to this country 
in quest of furthering themselves as in- 
dividuals and have in turn given much to 
their adopted country. We must always 
remember that the greatness of our coun- 
try has been based on the fact that we 
are a nation of immigrants. 

The effect of my bill, H.R. 6677, would 
be to put the law back to where it was 
prior to December 1, 1965. Up to that 
time, it was up to the Government to 
prove that an alien would take work 
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away from available American laborers; 
since the Immigration and Nationality 
Act Amendments of 1965, the burden of 
proof is on the alien. The Department 
of Labor has agreed to rewrite the regu- 
lations to redefine skills, but it is unlikely 
that farmers will ever benefit unless my 
bill, H.R. 6677, is passed. 

At this point, I include the text of my 
bill in the RECORD: 

H.R. 6677 
A bill to amend section 212(a)(14) of the 

Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
212 (a) (14) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (66 Stat. 182, as amended; 8 U.S.C. 
1182) is amended to read as follows: 

“(14) Aliens seeking to enter the United 
States for the purpose of performing skilled 
or unskilled labor, if the Secretary of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secretary 
of State and to the Attorney General that (A) 
there are available in the United States at the 
alien’s proposed destination sufficient work- 
ers able, willing, and qualified at the time of 
application for a visa and for admission to 
the United States, to perform such skilled or 
unskilled labor, or (B) the employment of 
such aliens will adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of workers in the United 
States similarly employed. The exclusion of 
aliens under this paragraph shall apply to 
special immigrants defined in section 101(a) 
(27) (A) other than parents, spouses, or chil- 
dren of United States citizens or aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence, and to nonpreference im- 
migrant aliens described in section 203(a) 
(8) .“ 

Sec. 2. Section 101 (a) (27) (A) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 166, 
as amended; 8 U.S.C. 1101) is amended to de- 
lete the proviso and the colon preceding the 
proviso is hereby changed to a semicolon. 

Sec. 3. The last sentence of section 203 
(a) (8) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat, 175, as amended; 8 U.S.C. 1153) 
is hereby repealed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak for a moment on the pro- 
posed crime bill for the District. 

Crime in the District of Columbia is 
of vita: interest to every resident in 
Washington. In addition, there are 
great numbers of our citizens who come 
into the District to work, play, sightsee, 
and transact business at the seat of our 
Government. Representatives of for- 
eign countries continually stream into 
the Capital to confer with members of our 
Government and heads of industry, and 
to visit the site of much of our national 
heritage. 

We cannot and we must not allow the 
criminal minority in our society to spread 
their evil dominion over the center of 
our Government. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and applaud the proposals to elim- 
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inate crime in the District of Colum- 
bia and to aid the legitimate efforts of 
our law enforcement officials to appre- 
hend criminals. Every Member of Con- 
gress should support this legislation and 
recognize that our Capital should be a 
model area where every citizen in this 
great country can visit or come to live 
without fear of being a victim of criminal 
behavior. 

The administration, aware of the need 
of this community and responsive to the 
desires of its citizens, has wisely pro- 
posed a comprehensive program to coun- 
teract the crime problem in the District 
of Columbia. Congress should immedi- 
ately come forward to support these pro- 
posals. 


ESTHER PETERSON—A GREAT 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, if a 
“friend in need is a friend indeed” then 
200 million American consumers will miss 
the friendship, counsel, and courage of 
Esther Peterson—until recently Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. 

When President Johnson appointed 
Mrs. Peterson as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests, he stated 
that the action he was taking would “‘as- 
sure that the voice of the consumer will 
be loud, clear, uncompromising, and ef- 
fective in the highest councils of the Fed- 
eral Government.” The President also 
predicted that: 

My special assistant will lead the campaign 
of America’s homemakers against sharp prac- 
tices and unwarranted price increases. 


Rarely has a President’s prediction of 
future events been so accurate; or a 
Government official’s interpretation of 
her responsibilities been so literal—much 
to the delight of those of us in and out 
of Congress—who felt a special responsi- 
bility for the plight and problems of 
consumers. 

Esther Peterson’s greatest virtue was 
not her efficiency—though efficient she 
was; and it was not her dedication— 
though dedicated she was. In my view, 
what endeared Mrs. Peterson to all who 
knew her, knew of her, or worked with 
her, and what made her one of the most 
effective public servants in Washington, 
was her emotional commitment to the 
problems of consumers and her ability to 
empathize with them. 

Unlike the ordinary Washington offi- 
cial whose functions are performed be- 
hind closed doors, Mrs. Peterson’s re- 
sponsibilities brought her into direct and 
almost daily contact with the people of 
our Nation—rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated alike. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether she inspired them or they 
inspired her. Butitis a fact that she was 
more in demand as a public speaker than 
any other official of Government. She 
succeeded in winning the hearts and 
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confidence of the American people and 
their representatives in Congress. But 
her greatest contribution and tribute was 
that she helped to win for the consumer 
what I hope will be a permanent voice in 
the highest councils of this Government. 


ECONOMIC BASIS IN EVENTUAL 
UNITED STATES OF AFRICA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the statement by 
the AFL-CIO executive council that 
calls for the implementation of Presi- 
dent Johnson's economic proposals to 
include a Marshall plan for Africa, look- 
ing toward an eventual United States of 
Africa, The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 

COUNCIL ON AFRICA AND INDEPENDENCE 

One year ago the Ghanaian people over- 
threw a dictatorial regime which had brought 
the Ghana nation to the brink of ruin and 
destruction. What occurred in Ghana on 
February 24, 1966, has had and will have, 
enormous repercussions throughout the Af- 
rican continent. This defeat of totalitarian- 
ism—both domestic and foreign—must now 
be followed by an enormous effort to re- 
build the economy and achieve economic 
independence as well as restoration of the 
rule of law within a free and democratic 
state. 

All of Africa is now engaged in this life 
and death struggle to create and build inde- 
pendent economies. The 37 independent 
states of Africa, and their trade union move- 
ments, are faced with the vital necessity of 
economic development. This is proceeding 
at too slow a pace, in spite of the efforts of 
the Africans themselves and the oft pro- 
claimed Development Decade program of the 
United Nations. The need for domestic and 
foreign capital investment, both public and 
private, is most urgent. 

The industrially developed nations must 
respond much more decisively than has been 
heretofore the case. In this respect, the pro- 
posals of President Johnson last May, 1966 
to the African Ambassadors in the United 
States to repeat for Africa what the United 
States did in the Marshall Plan for Europe, 
is a step in the right direction. The ac- 
ceptance of regional, continental planning 
and integration would open up new vistas 
for a continent rich in potential but still 
wanting in terms of practical results. 

While this emphasis on economic develop- 
ment is primary, we cannot ignore the Soviet 
military threats to the peace and welfare of 
the African peoples. The Soviet attempt to 
counter their political setback in Africa by 
a proliferation of military arms to African 
governments, as in Algeria and Somalia, con- 
stitutes a growing menace not only to the 
peace of Africa but to the world. 

On the political side, the persistence of 
colonialism, dictatorship, and racial discrimi- 
nation threatens the stability, as well as the 
peace, of Africa and the world. We must 
continue our support to the nationalist move- 
ments as well as to the United Nations in 
the continuing efforts to achieve real free- 
dom and independence in all of Africa. Our 
government should not yield to colonialist 
pressure and should instead expand the sup- 
port needed to free the peoples of Southern 
Africa, Mozambique, Angola, and all territo- 
ries still under Portuguese and Spanish con- 
trol and domination. 
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In the light of the above, we recommend 
to our government: 

(1) The implementation of President John- 
son’s economic proposals by translating them 
into an economic development program em- 
bodying the principles of the Marshall Plan 
for Africa, which can lay the solid economic 
basis for an eventual United States of Africa. 

(2) To request the United Nations to in- 
vestigate the growing Soviet proliferation of 
arms and military assistance in Africa in 
order to recommend ways and means of 
avoiding an all-out arms race in the develop- 
ing nations of Africa. 

(3) Support of the democratic nationalist 
movements which are democratic in char- 
acter through the U.N. 

(4) Eliminate all assistance to Spain and 
Portugal which are using arms to suppress 
the efforts of the African people seeking to 
complete the end of colonial tyranny in 
Africa. 


NEED FOR MORE COORDINATED 
AND CONCERTED U.S. PROGRAM 
IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker. 
an additional warning was sounded today 
about the need for a more coordinated 
and concerted U.S. program in oceanog- 
raphy—this time by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

In a report on three areas of ocean- 
ographic activity the Academy calls for 
a new “rationale of budgetmaking” to 
provide a balance between basic and ap- 
plied research. 

Taking special note of the new Com- 
mission on Marine Science, Engineering, 
and Resources and the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development headed by the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Academy says it feels there is 
now an organizational basis for carry- 
ing out a comprehensive national ocean 
policy and a revision of existing man- 
agement for the national oceanographic 
program, within the Federal Government. 

This new report, drafted by such noted 
oceanographic excerpts as Dr. Milner 
Schaefer, of the Scripps Institution, Paul 
Fye, of Woods Hole Institution, Dr. 
Athelstan Spilhause, of the University of 
Minnesota, and others, once again puts 
the Government, industry, and the scien- 
tific community on notice of the need for 
a major new effort in oceanography in 
the United States, and points out that 
new priorities and approaches will be 
needed for this effort to be successful. 

The complete report is available from 
the National Academy of Sciences, and is 
cataloged as publication No. 1492. 

I include the Academy announcement 
and summary regarding this important 
report at this point in the RECORD. 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 

SCIENCES 

WASHINGTON.—A new “rational of budg- 
et making” to provide a proper balance be- 
tween basic and applied research and to 
maintain continuity in the national ocean- 
ographic program is offered in a report issued 
today by the National Academy of Sciences. 
The report, Oceanography 1966—Achieve- 
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ments and Opportunities, was prepared by 
the Committee on Oceanography, organized 
in 1957 by the NAS within the Earth Sciences 
Division of the National Research Council, 

The report identifies three important areas 
of oceanographic activity as a framework for 
determining flexible levels of support within 
the national ocean program: (1) studies of 
fundamental oceanic phenomena for the sake 
of advancing ocean science as a field of 
knowledge; (2) basic research with the ex- 
pectation of long-term payoffs carried out 
by such mission-oriented agencies as the 
Navy, the Environmental Science Services 
Administration, and the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries; and (3) short-term research 
related to the immediate practical goals of 
these agencies. 

In addition to adoption of its budgeting 
concepts, the report recommends that: 

the United States adopt (a) a comprehen- 
sive national ocean policy calling for increas- 
ing our understanding and use of the ocean 
at as rapid a rate as is consistent with other 
national goals, (b) a national ocean program 
for the implementation of that policy, and 
(c) @ national ocean budget adequate to 
fund the program; 

The existing management structure for the 
national oceanographic program be revised 
and strengthened for the purpose of provid- 
ing improved planning, coordinating, and 
budgeting functions. 

The report notes that the recent estab- 
lishment of the Commission on Marine Sci- 
ence, Engineering, and Resources and the 
National Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development now provides an 
organizational basis for carrying out these 
two major recommendations within the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The report also takes stock of the present 
status of oceanography and re-examines, in 
the light of recent advances in the field, the 
recommendations of an earlier committee 
report.* Dr. Milner B. Schaefer, Director of 
the Institute of Marine Resources, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, is chairman of 
the Committee on Oceanography which re- 
ceives its support from the Office of Naval 
Research, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, the National Science Foundation, the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


MAINTAINING A REASONABLE BALANCE 


In a discussion of funding for the three 
areas of oceanographic activity, the commit- 
tee urges that support for the fundamental 
studies of the first category be provided pri- 
marily by the National Science Foundation 
as the best way to maintain balance in the 
basic scientific disciplines involved in 
oceanography and a continuing ability to 
exploit new opportunities in the field. 
Such studies should be evaluated in terms of 
the largely internal criteria of scientific 
merit and opportunity, the report states. 

Conversely, the committee recommends 
evaluating the mission-oriented studies in 
the latter two categories in terms of external 
criteria. Thus, funds for the short-term 
studies of the third category—for example, a 
study of the migration of tuna with a view 
to predicting their seasonal occurrence— 
might reasonably be evaluated and funds 
assigned on a cost-benefit basis, the report 
asserts. 

However, it warns, limiting expenditures 
by mission-oriented agencies to just those 
problems that lend themselves to cost- 
benefit evaluation would debilitate the field 
by failing to provide an adequate state of 
readiness to solve the next generation of 
practical problems. 

The committee proposes, therefore, that 
discretionary funds be provided each agency 
to carry out fundamental studies that the 


* Oceanography 1960 to 1970, NAS-NRC, 
Washington, D.C., 1959 (out of print). 
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agencies judge to be mission-relevant. This 
would be a negotiated overhead fraction of 
the problem-oriented component of their 
programs, averaged over a sufficient time 
period to smooth out annual budgetary 
fluctuations. 

The practical merit of this approach, the 
committee believes, is that it recognizes the 
need for hard and detailed justification to 
budget reviewers where such justification is 
both appropriate and feasible ... and re- 
laxes the requirement when detailed justifi- 
cation is inappropriate . . .” 

Serving with Dr. Schaefer on the Commit- 
tee on Oceanography were: Karl Banse, Pro- 
fessor, Department of Oceanography, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Wayne Burt, Chair- 
man, Department of Oceanography, Oregon 
State University; Paul Fye, Director, Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution; John 
Knauss, Dean, Graduate School of Ocean- 
ography, University of Rhode Island; Sum- 
ner Pike, Lubec, Maine, formerly U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commissioner; Donald Pritchard, 
Director, Chesapeake Bay Institute, The 
Johns Hopkins University; Roger Revelle, 
Director, Center for Population Studies, 
Harvard University School of Public Health; 
Athelstan Spilhaus, Dean of the Institute of 
Technology, University of Minnesota; Henry 
Stommel, Professor, Department of Meteor- 
ology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and George..Woollard, Director, 
Hawaii Institute of Geophysics, University 
of Hawail. 


Excerpts From OcEANOGRAPHY 1966— 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


THE FOOD CHAIN 


The greatest process (in understanding 
food-chain dynamics) has been made at the 
initial end of the food chain, at the level of 
phytoplankton and, to a lesser extent, of 
the zooplankton that graze upon it. Means 
have been developed for measuring quan- 
titatively the standing crop and production 
of phytoplankton in the sea and for infer- 
ring grazing rates. It has also been possible 
to culture phytoplankton in the laboratory 
for studies of their population dynamics, 
and a fair beginning has been made on the 
culturing of zooplankton for this purpose. 

Considerable progress has also been made 
in understanding the dynamics of the popu- 
lations of fishes, invertebrates, and marine 
mammals that are subject to widespread 
commercial harvesting. Some fish species 
have been held successfully in the laboratory 
for the measurement of metabolic rates and 
other parameters. Much less is known about 
the intermediate members of the food chain, 
and the development of methodology for 
studying them is of prime importance. 


LONG-RANGE WEATHER FORECASTING 


One of the most striking recent develop- 
ments (in oceanography) is the change in 
our thinking about the relationships between 
the upper ocean and the lower atmosphere. 
It is now clear that these two fluids interact 
so intimately that they form one great heat 
engine and that most of the energy driving 
the winds comes into the atmosphere in- 
directly from the great energy reservoir of 
the ocean rather than directly from the sun. 
Yet most meteorological stations are on the 
land and most of the weather ships, of which 
there are few, are in the northern oceans. 
Many meteorologists now agree that a pre- 
requisite for improved long-range weather 
forecasting is the establishment of a large 
network of ocean-observation stations (prob- 
ably automatic telemetering buoys) at 
which pertinent parameters would be meas- 
ured in both the lower atmosphere and the 
upper layers of the ocean. This increased 
interest in the interplay of the ocean and 
atmosphere had had a significant influence 
on the planning and activity of the World 
Meteorological Organization. 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERIES AND THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Although the United States has maintained 
a leading role in a number of ocean uses, 
it is not doing as well in what were once 
our two major marine industries: fisheries 
and the merchant marine, Although the 
world harvest of marine fish increased from 
18 million tons in 1938 to 45 million tons 
in 1964, the catch of the U.S. domestic fishery 
during this same period remained at about 
3 million tons a year. In terms of total 
catch, the United States has dropped from 
third to fifth place since 1958. 

In the past 15 years, the tonnage of the 
merchant marines of the world has doubled 
while the U.S. merchant fleet has decreased. 
Yet marine transport possesses great poten- 
tial capability of alleviating need in a broad 
range of human wants. 


COMPUTERS AND OCEAN SCIENCE 


A great deal of the progress in ocean- 
ography would have been impossible without 
the development of new methods of data 
handling and computing. These new meth- 
ods have enabled ocean scientists to seek 
solutions to problems that were formerly 
unsolvable because of the excessive compu- 
tational time required. . An important 
development has been the rapid portrayal 
of large quantities of observational data on 
sequential synoptic maps that can be used 
for planning work even while some of the 
data are still being collected. 


MULTIPLE USES OF NEAR-SHORE AREAS 


Man’s most intensive use of the sea is along 
its land margin. It is in this area that the 
transfer of people and materials pre- 
sents great problems. It is also in this area 
that we erect structures strongly influenced 
by oceanic processes and where our structures 
(such as breakwaters) often influence oceanic 
processes and change environmental condi- 
tions. The land margin is a very convenient 
and important place in which to dispose of 
our domestic and industrial wastes. The use 
of the seashore by many people for a variety 
of recreational pursuits becomes increasingly 
important as the human population in- 
creases, becomes more urbanized, and has 
more leisure time. This zone is also the 
site of important commercial fisheries and 
of aquaculture, the farming of the sea. 

With the increasing use of the nearshore 
zone for a multiplicity of purposes, many 
conflicts inevitably arise among different 
users. If we know enough about the prop- 
erties and processes of the ocean, many of 
these conflicts can be resolved by making 
different uses compatible. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


In addition to its three major recommen- 
dations, the report outlines more than 70 
specific recommendations. A few are sum- 
marized below: 

Four new laboratories should be provided 
over the next decade for the study of sur- 
vival requirements of young fish and shell- 
fish. 

About 60 new ships are needed during the 
next decade to replace conversions and over- 
aged ships and to enlarge the total fleet 
necessary to meet national goals. 

An estimated $36 million should be spent 
over the next five years for additional new 
shore facilities to accommodate the increased 
research program and the additional scien- 
tific manpower now coming into the marine 
sciences. 

A program of deliberate and planned sur- 
veys (SEAMAP) of the open ocean should 
be carried out, using systematic and stand- 
ardized methods and leading to the produc- 
tion of charts and atlases encompassing all 
the oceans. 

To achieve the objectives of long-range 
weather forecasting, a global observation 
system should be established, further work 
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should be done on numerical prediction 
models, extensive investigations should be 
carried out on basic problems cf turbulent 
boundary-layer transport and small-scale in- 
teractions with large-scale motions, and 
special studies should be made of the cou- 
plings between circulations in all tropics and 
higher latitudes. 

Research and development studies should 
be undertaken to make possible the multiple 
use of the nearshore zone for purposes that 
now often conflict. 

Work should be continued on identifying 
and correcting the causes of long-term fail- 
ures of deep-water buoys to extend their sur- 
vival time to a year or more. 

The United States should participate ac- 
tively in the implementation of the resolu- 
tions on the development of national 
oceanographic programs adopted by the 
Third and Fourth Sessions of the Interna- 
tional Oceanographic Congress using them 
as a framework for U.S. assistance in devel- 
oping national oceanographic programs in 
other countries, 


REDEFINING HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
UNDER INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to extend 
the head of household benefits to any in- 
dividual who may not make a joint re- 
turn but maintains his own household 
as his home. Single individuals who live 
alone have expenses in maintaining their 
households, which are not much less 
than for married couples occupying the 
same type of accommodations. I feel 
that all persons regardless of their mari- 
tal status should be taxed by the Federal 
Government on a similar basis. 

On February 2, 1967, I introduced 
H.R. 4757, which would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to extend 
the head of household benefits to un- 
remarried widows and widowers, and in- 
dividuals who have attained age 35 and 
who have never been married or who 
have been separated or divorced for 3 
years or more, who maintain their own 
households. I am still going to press for 
early enactment of this legislation as a 
start toward making the basis of our tax 
system more equitable. However, the bill 
which I introduced today would go even 
further than H.R. 4757 and I urge the 
Congress and especially the Committee 
on Ways and Means to hold hearings on 
this bill in hopes that it will be enacted 
in the 90th Congress. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully include the text of my bill H.R. 
6676 in the RECORD: 

H.R. 6676 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to extend the head of household 
benefits to any individual who may not 
make a joint return but maintains his own 
household as his home 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (2) of section 1(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to defi- 
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nition of head of household) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) DEFINITION OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD— 
For purposes of this subtitle, an individual 
shall be considered a head of a household if, 
and only if, such individual— 

“(A) is not married at the close of his 
taxable year, 

“(B) is not a surviving spouse (as defined 
in section 2(b)), and 

“(C) maintain his own household as his 

home. 
For purposes of this paragraph and of section 
2(b) (1) (S), an individual shall be consid- 
ered as maintaining a household only if over 
half of the cost of maintaining the household 
during the taxable year is furnished by such 
individual.” 

(b) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out subparagraph (A) 
thereof. 

(c) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) LimrratTions.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (2), for purposes of this subtitle a 
taxpayer shall not be considered to be a head 
of a household if at any time during the tax- 
able year he is a nonresident alien.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1966. 


GEORGE WALLACE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] made a 
speech on the floor of the House in which 
he asked the question, “What kind of an 
American is Gov. George Wallace, of 
Alabama?” 

I regret that I was in committee at the 
time, because I would have told the gen- 
tleman that Gov. George Wallace is one 
of the great Americans of this era. I 
have known him all his life. He was a 
leader in high school and college. He 
volunteered for service in World War II 
and served under very hazardous com- 
bat conditions. He was a gunner on a 
B-29 bomber. He is the type American 
who loves his country. While Governor 
of the State of Alabama he repeatedly 
warned that he would not tolerate draft 
card burners nor demonstrations against 
our foreign policy with reference to the 
war in South Vietnam. No such un- 
American activities occurred in our State 
while he was Governor. 

He is the type of American who believes 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
He believes that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should interpret and not 
make the laws of this land. He believes 
that little children should be able to pray 
in our schools. He believes that the 
Federal Government should not crush 
the rights of the sovereign States. 

All-in all, Mr. Speaker, I think, and 
can assure the gentleman from Ohio that 
Goy. George Wallace is a great Ameri- 
can. If the gentleman from Ohio would 
like to have a confrontation with Gover- 
nor Wallace I believe that I can arrange 
a debate with the Governor, and I am 
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sure the Governor would like to debate 
the gentleman in his Ohio district. 

I would caution the gentleman from 
Ohio that if he does engage Governor 
Wallace in debate that he really do his 
homework before doing so. 


RECORD OF PATRIOTISM AND 
SERVICE OF GOV. GEORGE WAL- 
LACE NEEDS NO DEFENSE 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues from Alabama have pointed out. 
a Member of this House entered into the 
Record on Thursday, March 2, 1967, 
what we believe to be an unjustifiable 
attack upon a former Governor of Ala- 
bama and upon the institutions and tra- 
ditions of our native State. 

I will not here repeat allegations made 
by the Member at that time, since they 
do not deserve repetition even in refuta- 
tion, I will say that I was extremely con- 
cerned when I read an attack by a Mem- 
ber of this body upon one whom the peo- 
ple of another sovereign State have be- 
stowed their highest honor. Perhaps, 
however, those of us from Alabama who 
espouse the causes of State sovereignty, 
and the rights of the States to be pro- 
tected from outside interference or at- 
tack, take the matter more seriously 
than do some purported advocates of the 
same cause from other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, former Governor Wal- 
lace’s challenging record of patriotism 
and service to his country and State, 
both in time of war and as a public ser- 
vant, needs no defense by me—nor do 
the institutions and traditions of my na- 
tive State. 

In fact, experience would indicate that 
former Governor Wallace is extremely 
capable of speaking for and defending 
himself as well as the institutions and 
traditions which both Alabamians and 
Americans hold dear. 


THE FLAG OVER ALABAMA 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, in his 
remarks on the floor of this House last 
Thursday, the distinguished Congress- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHsRooK] inti- 
mated that, because the U.S. flag is not 
flown on the dome of the Alabama State 
Capitol, Alabamians are not patriotic. 
I would like to point out that Alabama 
has not had one draft card burned, not 
one flag-burning demonstration, nor a 
single blood drive for the Vietcong. Our 
sons are dying in Vietnam alongside 
those from New York, California, and 
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Ohio. The National Park Service has 
designated the Alabama State Capitol as 
a national historical landmark because 
this great building was the first Capitol 
of the Confederacy. Why should it not 
be appropriate for the Confederate flag 
to fly above it? At Williamsburg, Va., 
just a few miles from here, the British 
flag flies over the reconstructed Colonial 
Capitol of that State. Does this reflect 
on the patriotism of the people of Vir- 
ginia, even though the British today 
trade with our enemies? 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, this point 
about the flagstaff on the Alabama State 
Capitol lawn where the U.S. flag flies 
very proudly and conspicuously. This 
flagpole was erected, the flag raised and 
dedicated by the troops at Camp Sheri- 
dan during World War I. I am proud 
to report to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK], who has so bitterly attacked my 
State and my former Governor, that this 
pole was erected voluntarily by the men 
of the 112th Supply Train of the 37th 
Division. And if the Congressman knows 
his history, he knows that the men of the 
37th were from the Ohio National 
Guard. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from Alabama in their re- 
marks relating to the statement by the 
gentleman from Ohio who attacked the 
State of Alabama in a speech on the 
floor of this House on March 2, 1967. 
The gentleman from Ohio introduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter from 
one of his constituents who visited the 
State capitol in Alabama and quoted 
the Alabama hostess as saying, in sub- 
stance, that we were frequently criticized 
for not fiying the U.S: flag on the dome. 
I suggest that the gentleman from Ohio 
write his constituent and inform her that 
there is no American flag fiying from the 
dome of the US. Capitol—that the 
American flag flies on top of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

I would also like to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio that 
the American flag has been flying daily 
at the State capitol since the year 1918 
at the south entrance of the capitol. 

I quote the gentleman from Ohio, who 
stated: 

There is a group of flag burners and 
desecraters in the country today. There 
is a group which finds Old Glory an 
abomination. 

This, in my opinion, is a very irre- 
sponsible statement in that, to my 
knowledge, there has never beer. a flag 
burner in Alabama. Also, it has been 
pointed out on many occasions that the 
State of Alabama has never had a draft 
card burner, an act which is often re- 
ported in the papers as being perpetrated 
by people in some of our States. 

I suggest that if the gentleman from 
Ohio had wanted to be accurate, it would 
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seem that he could have obtained the 
true facts before making such a state- 
ment and such insinuations. 

Several members of the Alabama dele- 
gation have served in the Alabama 
State Legislature, including myself—who 
served there for 8 years, and the first 
thing I saw each morning in arriving 
at the Capitol was our U.S. flag flying 
at the south entrance of the capitol 
where, in my opinion, 90 percent of the 
people always enter the capitol. I can 
assure the gentleman from Ohio and his 
constituents that the people of Alabama 
will always have the American flag flying 
at its State capitol and that Alabama 
will continue supporting the American 
soldiers in Vietnam just as it has sup- 
ported them in Korea, Europe, the 
Pacific, and all other areas of the world. 


FLYING THE FLAG IN ALABAMA 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDW. of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent attack by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] on the 
former Governor of the great State of 
Alabama, George Wallace, was, unfor- 
tunately, an attack on the good people of 
Alabama. I think it is entirely proper 
to look at this matter from a nonpar- 
tisan view, and it is in this way that I 
approach this subject. 

Whatever else may be said about 
George Wallace, he cannot properly be 
accused of being unpatriotic. 

The American flag has flown in the 
yard of the Alabama capitol for many 
years—long before George Wallace be- 
came Governor. It is in a place of honor 
and is so respected by our people. 
Surely, there are those who think that it 
would be more appropriate to fiy the 
flag on the dome of the capitol. But 
Mr. Speaker, that does not make it 
wrong to fiy it in the yard of the capitol 
among the beautiful trees and flowers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no flag burners 
in Alabama. Rather, the people of our 
State love and respect the flag of this 
Nation. They realize that the flag is the 
symbol of all that we hold dear and I 
pray this love and devotion will always 
be present in great abundance, not only 
in our State of Alabama, but through- 
out this Nation that we love so much. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to announce that on rollcall No. 17 
and rolicall No. 18, had I been present, 
I would have voted “nay.” 


LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN ON 
THIRD-CLASS POSTAL RATES 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the House is entitled to know 
exactly how 1 million pressure letters 
are being sent to Members of Congress 
purporting to represent overwhelming 
public opinion. I have in my hand three 
documents which give specific instruc- 
tions as to how to send letters to Mem- 
bers of Congress to protest against the 
bill I have introduced to raise postage 
rates on third-class mail, including sam- 
ple letters. One stipulation reads as 
follows: 

Please send copies of congressional letters 
your company creates to: Harry Maginnis, 
president, Associated Third-Class Mail Users. 
Harry will be glad to send you additional 
information on the postal battle, 


These letters incorrectly charge that it 
is my desire to “abolish third-class mail 
along with million of jobs.” All my bill 
does is to raise third-class rates so that 
this class of mail will not be subsidized. 
Every previous time rates were raised, 
the third-class mailers screamed they 
were being driven out of business, but 
both their profits and volume speedily 
increased. 

I should like to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the Post Office Department takes 
in $700 million of revenue for third-class 
mail which costs $1.1 billion to deliver, 
that means a loss of $400 million, and I 
do not believe the American taxpayers 
should be expected to subsidize this 
deficit for third-class mail. The Post 
Office Department is not a welfare 
agency to create jobs for third-class mail 
users, nor is it an agency to participate 
in subsidizing these third-class mail 
companies. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that when Members 
receive these 1 million letters they con- 
sider that there are 100 million con- 
sumers, housewives, businessmen, and 
other individual all over this Nation who 
not only resent receiving so much junk 
mail but resent even more having to pay 
for it with their own taxes. 

What is the definition of junk mail? 
It is that portion of third-class mail 
8 is unwanted, unread, and unpaid 

or. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following documents which unmask 
this vast pressure campaign, so Mem- 
bers can see how phony these letters 
really are: 

CIRCULATION ASSOCIATES INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Your business and ours are in serious 
trouble with renewed threats of exorbitant 
postage rate increases. As you may know, 
there is extreme pressure in Congress to hike 
Third Class rates more than 50%. 

One bill now before Congress calls for a 
boost of minimum piece rates to 4½ e and 
2½ e (non-profit). And a second bill now 
in the hopper calls for similar abusive in- 
creases, Introducing these bills in the House 
of Representatives, two Congressmen de- 
graded direct mail advertising with that four 
letter word we're all sick of seeing in the 
newspaper and hearing from supposedly in- 
telligent opinion leaders. 

In the halls of Congress as well as public 
opinion, your business and ours are in serious 
legislative trouble again. Every mailer, serv- 
ice organization and supplier in direct mail 
should do something about it—now. 
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Circulation Associates is cooperating with 
Associated Third Class Mail Users (our in- 
dustry's leading spokesman in Washington) 
in an industrywide employee campaign to 
generate 1,000,000 letters to Congressmen in 
protest of postage rate increases and insult- 
ing remarks being made against our medium. 

The two enclosures distributed to all C.A, 
employees are self explanatory. If you wish 
to join this campaign, please feel free to 
adapt this material to your own company’s 


use, 

Let’s all unite to help prevent new exor- 
bitant postage rate increases that can mean 
only serious trouble for your business and 
ours. 

Cordially, 
EDWARD LUSTIG, 
President. 

P.S. Please send copies of Congressional 
letters your company creates to: Harry 
Maginnis, President, Associated Third Class 
Mail Users, 100 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Harry will be glad to send you 
additional information on the postal battle.) 
To: All C.A. Employees. 

From: Ed Lustig, President. 
Subject: Proposed Postage Rate Increases 
That Threaten Your Job. 

Once again, our industry is in serious trou- 
ble with threats of abusive postage rate in- 
creases that can cripple our best custom- 
ers. .. and in turn, endanger all our jobs. 
Congressman Ken Hechler of West Virginia 
is pushing hard for his bill (H.R. 99) to hike 
minimum piece rates to 444¢ and 21%4¢ (non 
profit). Another Congressman, Lester Wolff 
of New York, has introduced a similar bill. 

Even worse, both of these Congressmen 
have used degrading terms in describing di- 
rect mail—your livelihood and mine. Both 
of these legislators are waging a strong bat- 
tle to eliminate Third Class mail users... 
putting many of our best customers, and 
ourselves, out of business. 

All of us can make sure this does not hap- 
pen. We can fight back by expressing a 
strong protest to our own Congressmen who 
represent us in the districts where we live. 
The attached letter over your personal sig- 
nature can let your Congressman know that 
his vote for higher postage rates would be 
a vote that threatens your job. So please 
join your fellow C.A. employees in this vital 
company-wide letter campaign by doing the 
following: 

1. Sign your name and address in ink un- 
der “Sincerely” on the attached letter. 

2. Fill in the form below as completely as 
you can. 

3. Return both the signed letter and form 
to your supervisor. 

After you have signed and returned the 
letter, we will fill it in and mail it to your 
Congressman from the information you pro- 
vide on the form. 

Circulation Associates and other direct 
mail firms are cooperating in this letter cam- 
paign with Associated Third Olass Mail 
Users, our industry's leading association 
spokesman in Washington. And as ATCMU 
president Harry Maginnis reminds us: 

“Anyone inclined to pooh-pooh the form 
letter idea need only study the success of 
the Railway Express Agency and the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers have 
had by getting hundreds of thousands of 
such letters into the hands of Members of 
Congress.” 

Let’s all show ours in defense of our live- 
lihoods. Cooperate in this important letter 
campaign by signing the attached letter and 
filling in the form below. 


Name 
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SAMPLE LETTER 


As a constituent in your district, I would 
like to register my strong protest of recent 
proposals by Congressmen Ken Hechler of 
West Virginia and Lester Wolff of New York 
to price Third Class mail out of the postal 
service. 

In calling for exhorbitant postage in- 
creases, the degrading terminology of Third 
Class mail used by these legislators is an 
insult to 4,000,000 Americans like myself 
who make our livelihood through direct 
mail sales, And their remarks in the Feb- 
ruary 2nd and 7th issues of the Congres- 
sional Record are an affront to all 275,000 
Third Class permit holders throughout the 
nation. 

Not only have these 275,000 mailers ab- 
sorbed postage increases to 188% in recent 
years, but they have also spent several 
hundred million dollars in preparation for 
the Post Office Department's mandatory Zip 
Code sorting that went into effect just this 
year. Further rate increases at this time 
will surely make it impossible for many 
Third Class mailers to stay in business. 

Representatives Hechler and Wolff seem 
destined to abolish Third Class mail along 
with millions of jobs like mine. Please don't 
let them do it. 

I urge you to oppose Mr. Hechler's bill, 
H.R. 99, in the interest of the nation’s 
economy in general and in continued em- 
ployment in particular. 

Sincerely, 


RURAL COMMUNITIES PROGRAM 
DEVELOPS CENTRAL WATER SYS- 
TEM IN ILLINOIS’ 23D CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
most of the fine people in my district 
live and work in the city and are city 
oriented in their thinking. Consequent- 
ly, my concern is principally with those 
actions and programs which affect the 
problems and progress of the city, Some 
of those programs are focused directly 
at rural areas. And that is what I would 
like to make a few brief comments about 
today. 

During my 23 years in the Congress, I 
have had ample opportunity to recognize 
the interdependence of city and rural 
living. And when things go wrong in the 
country they affect how things go in the 
city and when conditions are unfavorable 
in the city, repercussions are felt in rural 
areas, 

Therefore, I have followed with par- 
ticular interest, programs which my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable GEORGE SHIPLEY, and our 
other colleagues with rural constituencies 
have initiated, sponsored, or otherwise 
vigorously supported to strengthen fam- 
ily farms and rural communities. 

One of the programs which has espe- 
cially captured my interest is a service 
provided through the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration to finance rural community facil- 
ities. This program was passed by the 
Congress in the fall of 1965 and has been 
available for some 14 months. 
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Through this service, thousands upon 
thousands of rural Americans are gain- 
ing access for the first time to adequate 
and sanitary water supplies and the con- 
venience and use of community waste 
disposal systems. These facilities mean 
a new and better way of lifé for rural 
residents but are services which our 
people in the city have had available as 
a matter of course for many years. 

Now, I am delighted to learn that the 
Farmers Home Administration has re- 
cently committed in Congressman SHIP- 
LEY’s district in Illinois the largest loan 
ever made nationally under this pro- 
gram—a loan of $2,770,000 to install a 
central water system which will serve six 
communities in Macoupin and Sangamon 
Counties and provide all the good water 
needed to 11,000 of our fine Illinois 
citizens. 

Here is a fine rural program, a program 
principally financed with private funds 
and guaranteed by the Government, a 
program where losses on loans are prac- 
tically nonexistent, and a program where 
both our cities and our rural communities 
stand to benefit. It is a program which 
is helping to revitalize rural America and 
bring far-reaching and desirable im- 
provements in the way of life of rural 
citizens. In turn this program benefits 
our cities for it helps to stem the migra- 
tion of those who can comfortably make 
their living in the country but are un- 
83 and unskilled for the way of the 
city. 

The closing of this largest water sys- 
tem loan by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration was the occasion for a small 
celebration last Friday in the happy 
communities of Congressman SHIPLEY’s 
district. Howard Bertsch, Administrator 
of the Farmers Home Administration, 
accompanied Congressman SHIPLEY on a 
visit to the proposed project and par- 
ticipated in the loan-closing ceremonies. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
Mr. Bertsch’s very timely remarks. May 
I call your attention especially to his 
comments that movement into cities of 
people ill-equipped to compete for jobs 
and ill-prepared for city life need not 
continue. In explaining how rural areas 
can be made more attractive places to 
live, Mr. Bertsch has outlined steps now 
being taken in the Department of Agri- 
culture to establish closer liaison with 
local people and to channel more effi- 
ciently to rural areas the many services 
available from Federal programs. 

His remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY MR. BERTSCH 

I welcome this chance to share with you 
the excitement, pleasure, hope and sense of 
accomplishment reigning here today. 

Gordon Garretson, your chairman, was 
quoted by some members of the press the 
other day as saying that your water system 
will be the biggest thing that has happened 
in this area in over 30 years. 

When I heard about Gordon's statement I 
did a little checking and found that some- 
thing big did happen 30 years ago—your 
mines went out of action. 

Such a catastrophe must have been ter- 
ribly depressing—and a hard blow for you 
economically, 


But you didn’t throw in the towel. You 


stayed, you worked, you dreamed, you 
planned. 
And so here we are 30 years later marking 
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another historic occasion—in this case a 
happy one—for your six communities, for 
Macoupin and Sangamon Counties . and 
for Illinois. 

For some 11,000 persons—their schools, 
their towns, their farms, their businesses and 
their homes—this water system is opening 
new horizons, transforming your communi- 
ties into new scenes of action. 

The energy and resources which have been 
concerned with worrying about serious water 
shortages and low water pressures can soon 
be directed toward building permanent com- 
munity assets—toward better living condi- 
tions and greater opportunity for economic 
growth. 

Thus, today’s ceremony has much greater 
importance than simply to mark the begin- 
ning of a community water system built 
with assistance from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

This ocasion is a forum from which rural 
America can speak to the rest of the nation— 
to the country and city alike—about the 
nature of the society we are creating today. 

It is a story of Democracy at work. 

You worked together to solve a serious 
water problem which—as individuals—you 
could not hope to conquer. By your initia- 
tive, your leadership, your determination, 
your hard work, you have demonstrated that 
you could get the job done, 

Along the way you turned to the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

You opened the door for us and let us 
prove once more our desire to be useful, to 
demonstrate once again that we mean busi- 
ness when we say that rural America really 
holds forth the best opportunities—the gold- 
en key to better living for the majority of 
our people. 

Today also marks another instance of 
service by George Shipley—your Congress- 
man—for your water system was financed 
under the provisions of an important na- 
tional water bill which he vigorously sup- 
ported and helped move through the Con- 
gress a little more than a year ago. 

Congressman Shipley is no stranger to 
us—for he is frequently in touch with the 
Agriculture Department as he looks after 
your best interests. 

He supported this legislation because he 
had the insight, the imagination, to visualize 
how this kind of government financing could 
benefit communities such as yours—and all 
rural America. 

Congressman Shipley believes that a Gov- 
ernment of the people and by the people 
should seek solutions to problems through 
Government when alternative courses are 
not productive. 

That is exactly the case with your water 
system. 

As I reviewed the file on your loan this 
week, I marveled at the diligence and tena- 
olousness with which you pursued solutions 
to your water problem. You worked long 
and hard, explored every possible avenue in 
your efforts to put good water into every 
home. 

I commend you for it. Your efforts have 
produced the largest water system ever fl- 
nanced by the Farmers Home Administration 
in the United States. 

Let's hope that your example spreads to 
the thousands of other rural communities in 
our nation. 

For if our nation is to continue its ad- 
vance toward those conditions which will 
mean a better life for all its citizens, then 
the neglect of rural America must end and 
purposeful rebuilding must begin. 

This is no pipedream, nor is it a special plea 
for the rural American. It is an invitation 
to the entire nation to grasp the opportunity 
for a better, more gracious, more abundant 
and healthful life than we enjoy today. 

We are a nation rich in land resources— 
but our people—against their will—are being 
crowded into increasingly ugly cities, 
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By the turn of the century, if present 
trends continue unchecked, most Americans 
will be living on urbanized land ranging in 
density up to 2,600 people per square mile. 

These people will get up earlier, spend more 
time breathing their neighbors’ car exhaust 
and return home later. 

Superhighways and mass transit systems 
will lose the battle to keep the city mobile. 

Crimes of violence will increase as urban 
life becomes increasingly more depersonal- 
ized and hopeless for the disadvantaged. 

The lack of adequate community facilities 
and decent housing have been major com- 
pelling forces behind the mass exodus of peo- 
ple from the countryside to the city. 

At the start of the century more than half 
our people lived in rural America. 

But today—less than 70 years later—nearly 
three-quarters of our population has become 
urban. 

We hold that this movement into the cities 
of people ill-equipped to compete jor jobs 
and ill-prepared for city life need not con- 
tinue. 

What then can we do about it? 

First, we must work—harder—together in 
common, cause making use of every available 
private and public program at the local, State 
and Federal level that can be utilized to cre- 
ate a strong and prosperous rural America. 

Second, we must continue casting new pro- 
grams and re-orienting old programs to help 
broaden the economic base of rural Amer- 
ica—opening up opportunities for people 
to enjoy a quality and dimension in rural 
living equal to that of urban America. 

Third, we must speed up these programs 
which help rural communities maintain and 
hold their rural youth—young farmers in 
agriculture, young businessmen in rural 
towns, and young industrial workers in rural 
factories. 

Thanks to the leadership of the Congress 
and the Administration over the past six 
years, we have scored numerous advances in 
developing and improving needed: rural 
services. 

And happily, some communities—such as 
yours—are taking full advantage of every 
opportunity to bring new life to rural 
America. 

One measure of the efforts by rural Amer- 
ica to pull itself up by its own bootstraps 
is reflected in the lending activity of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Over the past six years, our loans for 
community facilities and housing have 
brought better living to nearly 2,300,000 
rural people. 

In 1960, we provided only $42 million for 
community improvements such as housing 
and water systems. 

Last year, we provided $570 million and 
this coming year we will provide over $800 
million. 

Still, much work remains to be done. 

For example: 

Thirty thousand rural communities lack 
good water supplies. 

Sixty thousand rural communities need 
better pollution control through waste dis- 
posal systems. 

Four million rural homes need to be built 
or repaired. 

Half of the poverty in this nation exists 
today in our countryside—on the edges of 
our towns, off the main roads, along the 
paths that wind over the hills and through 
the “hollows.” 

To better meet these needs and to get the 
job done—just as you have demonstrated 
here in your communities that it can be 
done—we in the Department of Agricul- 
ture are establisihng closer liaison with local 
leaders and working harder to channel all 
the Department's services through a single 
all-out rural areas development effort, 

We want to provide one-stop service for 
rural communities. 

We want to more efficiently channel our 
efforts to serve your neéds. 
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We want to be more creative and imagina- 
tive in the administration of those programs 
that will update and strengthen the rural 
economy. 

We want to be more useful to you—and all 
rural communities—in tapping those re- 
sources that will result in new jobs, the 
elimination of poverty, the establishment of 
new businesses and industry, the construc- 
tion of housing, and the development of 
needed community facilities. 

We want to respond to your requests and 
we are dedicated to the policy that no one 
coming to our offices—our technical action 
panels—goes away with a “no” answer. We 
want to be as helpful as possible. 

We call this program “outreach.” 

It is being achieved at the State and local 
leyel through an organizational structure 
known as Technical Action Panels, 

These panels now exist in all 50 States and 
in approximately 3,000 rural counties. 

Membership is composed of representatives 
of USDA agencies and the panels are usually 
chaired by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, 

Representatives of other agencies engaged 
in the flelds of education, health, welfare, and 
housing and active in the area are also in- 
cluded on the panels. 

These panels meet regularly as a formal, 
experience-sharing body and direct their at- 
tention to meeting the major development 
needs of every rural county. 

This organizational arrangement—now 
being infused with new and vigorous leader- 
ship diverted from other areas within the 
Department of Agriculture—is just one more 
move in our determination to revitalize and 
recapitalize rural America, to give people a 
choice between living in the country and 
living in the city. 

People like you are helping to shatter the 
commonly held myth that rural communi- 
ties are destined to wither and die. 

You are proving that rural America can be 
a place of opportunity. 

We in the Farmers Home Administration 
and other Department of Agriculture agen- 
cles are working daily to help you bring about 
this new era of greatness. 

May the years ahead bring us all great suc- 
cess in making rural America a place to move 
to—rather than move from. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR AP- 
POINTMENT OF PERSONS TO 
SUPERGRADE POSITIONS IN THE 
COMPETITIVE, CIVIL SERVICE 
BASED SOLELY ON MERIT AND 
COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 
STANDARDS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Towa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation which will 
extend the civil service merit system to 
several thousand supergrade positions 
in the Federal Government, which pay 
annual salaries from $20,075 to $25,890. 

My bill is prompted by the recent is- 
suance of Executive Order No. 11315, 
which was prepared by the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. ‘This or- 
der establishes procedures for appoint- 
ments to supergrade positions which are 
based more on nonmerit principles than 
on competitive civil service standards. 

As far as I can determine, the Civil 
Service Commission has never estab- 
lished position classification standards, 
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nor qualifications standards for super- 
grade positions. 

Moreover, the Commission has never 
given open competitive civil service ex- 
aminations or promotion examinations 
for supergrade positions. 

Thus, supergrade positions, in effect, 
have been declared to be “off-limits” to 
all Federal employees and qualified per- 
sons on the outside; except on a highly 
selective personal or political patronage 
basis, 

On the other hand, the bill I have in- 
troduced today will require the Civil 
Service Commission to establish posi- 
tion classification standards for grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, as well as 
require the Commission to establish 
qualifications standards for persons ap- 
pointed to such positions on a competi- 
tive basis. 

The supergrade Executive order raises 
more questions than it answers. It cre- 
ates more problems than it solves. Its 
cynical basis presumes the lack of quali- 
fications of supergrade incumbents and 
the necessity to blanket them into more 
secure status. 

It is strange that the administration 
has found this Executive order neces- 
sary near the close of its tenure. The 
only logical conclusion is that the Presi- 
dent desires to give his appointees to 
supergrade positions more security than 
is now provided for them under civil 
service laws and rules. Aside from this 
feature the Executive order provides lit- 
tle that is not possible under present 
civil service laws, rules and regulations. 

It has been stated with accuracy that 
day-to-day operating policies of our Gov- 
ernment are formulated by the 4,400 
persons who occupy these supergrade 
positions. Without doubt, most Govern- 
ment policies which vitally affect the 
American people are either recommended 
or carried out by these top Government 
officials. These are the Federal em- 
ployees who prepare most statements, 
speeches, press releases, and testimony of 
the heads of our Government depart- 
ments and agencies. As a matter of 
fact, the policies formulated by the heads 
of the departments and agencies are, in 
great measure, influenced by the recom- 
mendations of those who occupy super- 
grade positions. 

It is for these reasons that I consider 
this matter requires a permanent solu- 
tion by legislative action rather than by 
Executive order which is subject to 
change at the discretion of the Chief 
Executive. 

Congress should be consulted with re- 
spect to the basic legal requirements for 
filling supergrade positions, and this is 
the purpose of the bill I have introduced. 

Briefly, it provides that an appoint- 
ment to a supergrade position in the com- 
petitive civil service may be made only 
after position classification and minimum 
qualifications standards for such posi- 
tions are established by the Civil Service 
Commission. Following such action by 
the Commission, vacancies in grades GS- 
16, GS-17, and GS-18 may be filled only 
by the following methods: First, by pro- 
motion from within the competitive civil 
service based on promotion examinations 
given to Federal employees who apply for 
supergrade positions after adequate Gov- 
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ernment-wide notice is given that vacan- 
cies exist; and, second, by open competi- 
tive examination in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service. 

Finally, my bill provides that with re- 
spect to appointments to supergrade po- 
sitions which are in the excepted serv- 
ice—schedules A, B, or C—the Commis- 
sion must approve the qualifications of 
the proposed appointee, and such ap- 
pointee must meet the minimum qualifi- 
cations standards for the position. 

I am satisfied that the Executive order 
is not in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment service and does not adequately 
solve existing problems relating to super- 
grade positions. 

It is my earnest hope that the Civil 
Service Commission in its role as an in- 
dependent Government agency, will de- 
lay implementation of the supergrade 
Executive order until the Congress has 
had an opportunity to consider this legis- 
lation. 


JIM RYUN AND THE NCAA-AAU 
FEUD 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of last year a tall, gaunt young man 
settled his spikes firmly into a cinder 
track at Terre Haute, Ind., and awaited 
the starter’s gun to begin the race. 
Short moments later, that same young 
man crossed the finish line in the fastest 
time ever recorded for the distance of 
one-half mile. His record time was 
1:44.9. Yet that young man is still 
waiting. Waiting for his world’s record 
to be sanctioned. And why? Not be- 
cause his conduct during the race was 
culpable. Not because weather or track 
conditions were imperfect. Not because 
the timing was open to question. The 
world’s record has not been sanctioned 
officially because of an unreasonable and 
continuing feud between two self-serv- 
ing organizations seeking to control the 
amateur athlete of this country. 

The young man I speak of is Jim 
Ryun, of the University of Kansas, 
whose home is Wichita, Kans., which is 
in my congressional district. The or- 
ganizations whose constant squabbling 
has denied Jim his record are the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the Amateur Athletic Union. Al- 
though I have not discussed this matter 
with Mr. Ryun nor with anyone close to 
him, I am deeply concerned over the 
prolonged bickering between these two 
organizations which has penalized Jim 
Ryun, one of the world’s great amateur 
athletes. 

The facts in this confused situation 
appear to be as follows: The meet at 
which Jim's record was set was under 
auspices of the NCAA-sponsored U.S. 
Track and Field Federation. It was 
not sanctioned by the AAU. Before 
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a record will be recorded or recognized 
by the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation, the governing organization 
of international amateur athletics com- 
prised of representatives of some 120 
member countries, the record must re- 
ceive the sanction of its representative 
in the particular country where the rec- 
ord was set. In the United States that 
representative is the AAU. However, the 
USTFF has refused the AAU’s request 
that it seek retroactive sanction of the 
meet so to qualify Jim’s mark for IAAF 
consideration. Moreover, the AAU while 
recognizing his mark as an American 
record on the one hand, has paradoxi- 
cally refused to grant its sanction with- 
out the USTFF request. This situation 
is exemplary both of the regulatory nit- 
picking these two organizations have lom: 
engaged in and their lack of concern for 
our amateurs’ welfare. 

In our country little is offered the 
amateur other than the prestige and 
honor accorded a record holder and the 
self-satisfaction of the athlete in realiz- 
ing his individual goals. Our amateurs 
are not the disguised professionals of 
many countries who merely act out a 
fiction of amateurism while being finan- 
cially well compensated for their efforts. 

Yet the constant bickering between the 
NCAA and the AAU has produced a result 
which can only be interpreted as detri- 
mental to the growth of amateur ath- 
letics in this country. To deny our young 
people the fruits of their dedication and 
work, particularly in view of recent ef- 
forts by the Congress and the adminis- 
tration to help resolve the two groups’ 
differences, may be viewed so obstructive 
to amateur athletics as to require con- 
gressional action to end the present diffi- 
culties and to prevent them from arising 
in the future. 

In the fall of 1965, the Congress and 
the administration tried to provide the 
foundation for settlement of disputes in 
the administration of amateur track and 
field with a minimum of Government 
participation. In the event the two 
groups continue in their present arbi- 
trary attitude and refuse to reach a 
reasonable settlement, strong congres- 
sional action should be taken. Mean- 
while, Jim Ryun goes without his world’s 
record being recognized, and young men 
and women everywhere who aspire to his 
heights of achievement in their respec- 
tive athletic endeavors surely must ques- 
tion the worthiness of their pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many 
editorial comments in the Nation’s press 
regarding this matter, and I want to 
include in the Recorp editorials from 
the Hutchinson, Kans., News and the 
Wall Street Journal which present some 
poignant views. The editorials follow: 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News 
Feb. 28, 1967] 
TWEEDLEDUM, TWEEDLEDEE 

Jim Ryun has traveled a half-mile on foot 
faster than any human who had a stop 
watch held against him. 

He did so last summer at a National Track 
and Field Federation meet in Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

So far as a prima donna outfit known as 
the American Amateur Athletic Union is 
concerned, however, Ryun never left Kansas. 

The meet met all the specifications, except 
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one. It was sponsored by another prima 
donna outfit known as the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. The AAU 
didn’t sanction it. 

So, no record. So far as the statisticians’ 
books are concerned. 

The AAU and the NCAA make as cozy a 
couple as Lyndon Johnson and Robert Ken- 
nedy, and for much the same reason. Each 
wants to be top dog. And the older, tradi- 
tion-ridden AAU resents the upstart inter- 
ference of the younger, more brash NCAA. 

So far as the public is concerned, this 
feud makes as much sense as the debate 
Tweedledum had with Tweedledee over who 
was first boy. But to young athletes like 
Ryun, it likely brings wonder which is more 
important; their achievements or the jeal- 
ousies of petty sports bureaucrats. 

A plague on both the AAU and the NCAA. 
And the public has no doubt who is the 
record-holder. 

It’s Jim Ryun, regardless of what gets 
written in the books, 


From the Wall Street Journal] 
ATHLETICS FOR ATHLETES 


Young men and women are given to specu- 
lating about the usefulness of middle-aged 
adults, and in one corner of the athletic 
arena they have good reason at the moment, 

The Amateur Athletic Union and the U.S. 
Track and Field Federation are two outfits 
supposedly run by wise, old heads, but they 
are carrying a feud onward to new absurd- 
ities. In some of its more temperate out- 
bursts, the USTFF has labeled the AAU a 
monopolist and an “affront to American 
freedom.” 

The fact of the matter is that the AAU 
for a long time has competently run track 
and field meets in the U.S. Things were rea- 
sonably serene until a few years ago when 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
tried to cut itself in for a piece of the action 
by setting up the USTFF. 

In one move to enforce what it assumed 
to be its authority, the AAU for a time barred 
from its meets certain foreigners who had 
competed under USTFF auspices. Now Jim 
Ryun, the very rapid young man from the 
University of Kansas, may be denied world 
recognition for the fastest half-mile ever run 
anywhere; the record, you see, was set in a 
USTFF meet. 

Excessive commercialization is bad 
enough, and bureaucratic bickering certainly 
doesn’t improve the situation. Does any- 
one, young or old, remember when organized 
amateur athletics used to be for the benefit 
of the athletes? 


ADDITION TO LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that in 
addition to the resolution authorizing 
investigation already on the program, 
it will be our purpose to program for 
tomorrow House Resolution 356, author- 
izing investigations by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

I also advise the Members that the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] has advised that 
the conference report on S. 665, author- 
izing supplemental funds for military 
procurement, will probably be ready to- 
morrow and be called up tomorrow. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
PRIVATE CALENDAR TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Era. Calendar be dispensed with to- 

ay. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONFEREES ON S. 
665, SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, AND CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATIONS, FISCAL 
YEAR 1967, TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill authorizing supplemental 
funds for military procurement, pre- 
viously referred to, may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. An- 
NUNZIO). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER SUPPORT FROM DE- 
TROIT FOR THE HUMAN IN- 
VESTMENT ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
DonaLp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, March 3, James A. 
Simpson, editorial director of WJBK- 
Radio, and Robert J. McBride, director 
of news, WJBK-TV, joined in endorsing 
the Human Investment Act of 1967. In 
a WJBK editorial, they voiced their sup- 
port for this legislation that should pro- 
vide the necessary incentives to encour- 
age private enterprise to take a more 
active interest in solving one of our criti- 
cal domestic problems. 

The text of the broadcast referred to 
follows: 

HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT DESERVES SUPPORT 

It will be interesting to watch just who 
will cry “foul” when Congress gets around 
to considering the “Human Investment Act 
of 1967.“ Because this act, co-sponsored by 
Representative Jack McDonald, of Michigan’s 
19th Congressional district, would encourage 
industry to conduct such programs. Briefly 
the bill—H.R. 4639—would provide tax cred- 
its for those businesses and industries that 
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set up training programs for the unskilled 
unemployed and for those workers whose 
skills could be upgraded. 

Representative McDonald’s bill is not a 
new idea. Henry Ford set up a job training 
program that produced many skilled work- 
ers capable of holding their own in anybody's 
factory. But this program suffocated under 
the pressure of union protest. And other 
industries have experimented with similar 
programs over the years on a small scale. 

One of the best things about the Human 
Investment Act is that it provides for train- 
ing and upgrading through self-help, not 
through governmental handouts that his- 
torically have resulted in a good deal of 
wasted money and effort. 

WJBK believes that this bill is an honest 
and worthwhile attempt to enlist the help 
of the nation’s business community in a 
drive against the biggest single cause of un- 
employment—lack of training and employ- 
able skills, It is not simply another govern- 
mental spending program. Rather it is a 
plan for cooperation between government 
and business in helping those people who 
want and need jobs to get them. It should 
receive the fullest consideration of the Con- 
gress and all who are truly interested in the 
unemployed. 

We urge the Michigan delegation to sup- 
port this legislation when it reaches the floor 
of their respective Houses. 


MORE ANTI-AMERICAN TALK FROM 
U THANT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with interest to an interview 
which U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
gave after returning to New York last 
week. He had spoken to North Viet- 
namese representatives in Rangoon, 
Burma. At no time did he give any 
favorable comments regarding the 
United States or what we are trying to 
do in Vietnam. He made a series of 
one-sided statements which have been 
all too typical of his attitude during the 
past few years in his U.N. position. 

He continually talked of what the 
North Vietnamese leaders thought, what 
they wanted, their terms and so forth 
without giving any counterbalancing 
representations as to our American 
thought, position, and so forth. He said 
blandly: 

If the United States withdraws support 
from one side (South Vietnam), Hanoi is 


prepared to withdraw its support from the 
other. 


I do not know many people who really 
believe that. If we would withdraw, who 
really thinks the Communists would all 
of a sudden turn into good people and 
not persist in their basic operating pro- 
cedure of infiltration, terror, and sub- 
version. 

U Thant has long advocated the cessa- 
tion of bombing of North Vietnam. I 
have yet to hear him advocate the cessa- 
tion of Communist terror and subver- 
sion. He said that he was “more than 
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ever convinced” that such cessation 
could lead to negotiations “in a few 
weeks.” Why is it that he always seems 
to air the Communist line but he never 
gives more than passing attention— 
usually scorn—to the free world posi- 
tion? More than ever, it is obvious that 
U Thant is no real friend of the United 
States or of the oppressed people who 
are under Communist domination. 

An interesting editorial appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune on Sunday, March 
5, 1967. It is entitled “The Mini-States” 
and graphically illustrates what is hap- 
pening in the U.N. I include that edi- 
torial with these remarks: 

THE MINI-STATES 

First, the mini-skirt; now, the mini-state. 
The proliferation of new nations of midget 
dimensions proceeds apace. On Wednesday 
St. Lucia, a tiny Caribbean island, celebrated 
its first day of freedom from direct British 
rule, joining the nearby island of Dominica in 
that status. The two islands, together with 
the British Leeward and Windward islands of 
Antigua, Grenada, and St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla, became associated states of the 
United Kingdom. 

Although Britain retains control of de- 
fense and foreign policy, each island is given 
the unilateral right to declare complete in- 
dependence whenever it chooses to do so. 
Each island is individually associated with 
Britain, but there is no federation among 
them all. Still another Windward island, St. 
Vincent, is to get association status soon. 

Next on the list for independence, it is 
thought, are British Honduras on the Central 
American isthmus and Surinam, a depen- 
dency of Holland on the hump of South 
America. Each can cut its ties with the 
motherland at its convenience. 

With the emergence of these new mini- 
states, we may expect a further influx at 
the United Nations, which now numbers 
122 nations. nonnations, and entities which 
pass as nations under false pretenses. 

The parade into the Big Glass House in New 
York has been producing increasingly un- 
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likely applicants, but they are admitted with- 
out question. In 1965 the Maldive Islands, a 
collection of 17 atolls in the Indian ocean, 
became a U.N. member. Other prospective 
“nations” in the same ocean are the Cocos 
Island [population 675], Diego Garcia Island 
[pop. 501], and Aldabra [47]. Potentially 
each will have a U.N. vote equal to ours. 

Attempts to keep down the nationhood 
explosion have had little success. The orig- 
inal plan of the British colonial office was 
to link the Windward and Leeward islands 
with the larger islands of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and Barbados, with British Guiana and 
British Honduras as possible future mem- 
bers. But this West Indies federation was 
barely stuck together when it came apart. 

Jamaica dropped out after three years and 
was followed by Trinidad. Barbados last De- 
cember became the 122d member of the U.N. 
It also proposes to become a member of the 
Organization of American States. Trinidad’s 
application to that organization was accepted 
Feb. 23. The idea of O.A.S: membership is 
attractive In that it enables the newcomers to 
qualify for a cut of Alliance for Progress 
funds. 


There are still innumerable islands in the 
Caribbean, Pacific, and other oceans and seas 
which are capable of proclaiming nation- 
hood and applying for seats in U.N. mak- 
ing that organization even more ridiculous 
than it already is. Perhaps what we need 
more than a nonproliferation treaty on 
nuclear weapons is a nonproliferation treaty 
on new “nations.” 


JAMES R. HOFFA: WHERE HE 
BELONGS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
James R. Hoffa does not know it but he 
has done us all a favor. One of the 
worst features of modern America was 
the growing cynicism on the part of the 
public—rightfully so, I believe—that 
there is really no such thing as justice 
in the country and certain people are 
above it. Revelations about the activi- 
tives of Hoffa, Billy Sol Estes, Bobby 
Baker, and Adam Clayton Powell had 
led many Americans to think that jus- 
tice never reaches certain people. Little 
by little it has. First Billy Sol Estes, 
now Bobby Baker, and Jimmy Hoffa. 
Even Mr. Powell might yet meet his 
waterloo. 

I must have heard 500 people say dur- 
ing the past year or so, “Hoffa will never 
serve any time. You wait and see.” 
Hoffa is now where he belongs and it is 
certain that many people will have their 
faith in American justice rekindled. Mr. 
Hoffa, the man who thought he was big- 
ger than the law, is behind bars. 

There is a certain amount of cynicism 
now about whether or not he will be able 
to run his Teamsters from behind bars. 
The warden says he will not be able to 
do this, but we will have to wait and see. 
Hoffa’s career has been a checkered one. 
His arrest record is long, although he has 
not been convicted often. In jury tam- 
pering, however, he went too far. 

Hoffa has seemed to have no re- 
luctance to keep the criminal types 
about him. The Teamsters is no longer 
in the AFL-CIO for this very reason. 
There are volumes full of testimony about 
the tyrannical, goon tactics of the team- 
sters in many sections of our country. 
The Senate report alone contains thou- 
sands. of pages in scores of volumes. 
Hoffa now joins the long, sordid list of 
teamsters who have been convicted. I 
. a partial listing at this 
point: 


A partial listing of convictions of Teamsters in recent years 


Name Statute 


Violation Court 


Disposition 


od Attempted tax evasion a district, Pennsyl- 


Amoroso, Charles tern 
18 U.S.C, 371; 18 U.S.C. 1001__ |, Conspiracy; false statements Southern district, New York.. 


Baker, George (also 
known as Semel- 
macher). 


Convicted Jan. 5, 1960. Sentenced to 6 months, 
suspended; 5 years probation; $750 fine. 

Convicted Sept. 10, 1959. Sentenced to 2 years; 3 
years’ probation. 


New York penal law Cpavicted Dee, 20, 1954, Sentenced to 6 months; 


Attempted assault. . New York County 


Baker, Robert (also 29 U.S. O. 18805) Tat- Hartley Western district, Pennsyl- Convicted Apr. 7, 1960, Sentenced to 2 years; 5 

known as Barney). vania: years’ probation; $1,200 fine. 

Beck, Dave, Sr. 26 U. S. O. 1450-0) Income tax evasion Western district, Washington.] Convicted Feb. 19, 1959. Sentenced to 5 years; 

A $50,000 55 and $10,961 27 costs; 4 counts re- 
versed by COA(9), Jan. 20, 1962; 2 remaining | 
counts affirmed. 
Washington Criminal Code...| Larceny by embezzlement . King County___-_---..--...._ Convicted Dec. 14, 1957. Sentenced 1-15 years; 
recommendation that he serve no more than 3 
ears, 

Beck, Dave, JI TT Grand larceny in GGG Convicted Nov. 23, 1957. $2,000 fine. Sentenced 
3 years; deferred on condition that he refund 
money 

Berman, Abraham . Pennsylvania statute Conspiracy to deſraud Philadelphia Count Convicted Jes, 9 Sentenced months. 

Bertucci, Louis (Toots). S: O. 371; 20 U.8 C. 411, | Conspiracy to deprive union Faem district, Pennsyl- Convicted Jan. 1963. Bentenced to 2 . 

mein bers of rig L. year 2 88,000 fine. 

ADN Pennsylvania statut Conspiracy to defraud union. Philadelphia County Corie June 3, 1963. Sentenced to 1 to 2 years; 

k pantoni 18: U.8,C. 871__.-..-...-.--.<-- Conspiracy Southern district, New Tork. . Convicted June 16, 1962. Sentenced to 2 years. 
Ton u . 

C joseph 1 18 U.S. C. 371, 1001 Conspiracy; false statements eee et 3 9, 1959. Sentenced to 2 years; 

years’ probation. 

DeGrandis, Joseph__... Penal law of New York, sec. Conspirecy, extortion, and County court, Mineola Convicted” May 13 1960. Sentenced to 715 

Dioguardi, John_...._-- Penal law of New Vork — and briber y New York County convicted, Sept. 7, 1957: Sentenced to 2 years; 

ed Jan. 8, 1958. 
e Tax evasion. Southern District, New Vork. Convicted A Apr. 7, 1960. Sentenced to 4 years; 
Durkin, John 20 U. 8. G. 188. Taft-Hartley. Middle district, Pennsylvania. Pied nolo contendere May 11, 1960, 5 years’ pro- 
1,000 
Pennsylvania statute Conspiracy to dynamite Lackawanna County 0 Oet. fng, Fy as) Sentenced 1-2 years; 
y. $500 fine and costs 
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A partial listing of convictions of Teamsters in recent years—Continued 


Name Statute 
Elco, John Josep Pennsylvania statute. -.------ 
POG TM „„ 
Frank, Nicholas — Set sta 
Goldstein, Sam New York statute_--..._--.. — 
. 
Hertsough, Joseph E- Peg Ferie statuie- 
Herman, Moss. 18 U.S.C. 371, 1505 
Hoffa, James US. -. -- 
18 U.S.C. 371, 1841, 1343. 
Holt, Milton M 
Keating, Daniel J.. 26 U.S. C. 1450) 
Keegan, Thomas H.. 29 U.S. C. 186. 
Lapensohm, Benjamin. Pennsylvania statut 
New York statute 
Lindsay, Harry ne. 
McHugh, Joseph 18 U.S. O. 1951. 
MeMaster, Roland B. 18 U.S.C, 2; 29 U. S. C. 186. 
Malloy, Robert. . 18 U. 8. O. 1951 


Pennsylvania statute - 
Maroso, Samuel J 18 U. S. O. 371, 2314 
26 U. S. OC. 1450) 


Presser, Willlam 2 U.S.C. 192 


18 U.S.C. 1503 
Provenzano, Anthony. -I 18 U.S.C. 1951 
Ray, Theodore 26 U.S.C. 145(b); 18 U.S.C. 
Reynolds, W. 3 Tennessee statut 
Singer, Meyer U 
Smith, W. 44 Tennessee statute. e 
Snyder, Jacob Nee 
8 Zi 8 Rc 
„Michael. . 
Walker, Edward 18 U.S.C. 1621 
Pennsylvania statute... 


Weinheimer, Edward F.] 18 U.S. C. 1621 


Violation 


— es at, BAN State court 


Conspiracy; wire and mail 
fraud. 


Northern district, Minois- 
Southern district, New York. 


Disposition 


Convicted June 3,1963. Sentenced to 3-23 months. 
9 are —.— 1960. Sentenced to 9 months, 


; $750 fine. 

. Consheted T Regt 5, 19 u 8 to 9 to 9 months, 
ion; 

cousted July 2, 15 „ 


EEE — heats Plea « of Kent Feb. 26, 1958. 5 years suspended 
sentence and pro 
Tax evasion Southern district, Flori -| Convicted May 17, 1960. Sentenced to 3 years. 
Conspiracy to defraud union.. Philadelphia County Convicted June 3, 1963. Sentenced to 6-23 months. 
errs influencing wit- | Federal court, New Lor Convicted oe NE 14, 1961. we to 1-3 years, 
8 eds — ‘ob: 
Compiceny Toroa a Middle district, Tennessee Nf ted M ae 18855 Sentenced to 8 years; 


10,000 Ane. 
Convicted July 26, 1964. Sentenced to 5 years; 
Convicted May 31, 1963. Sentenced to 6 months, 
1 d Sen $10,000 fine. 
Convicted. Sentenced to 1 year probation; $1,000 


Northern district, Illinois Convicted P Feb. 13, 1963. Sentenced to 5 years; 
Philadelphia County Convicted June 3, 1963, Affirmed Mar. 19, 1964. 
Sentenced to 10 months to 2 years, 
Larcency; embezzlement New York court Pled guilty to 1 count. Received mup agag 
mores 2 years’ probation; $100 fine, Nov. 17, 
n 053 Eastern district, Pennsylvania.] Convicted Jan. 5, 1960. Sentenced to 6 months, 
suspended; 5 years’ probation; $750 fine. 
Hobbe Act.... eea Middle district, Pennsylvania. spo May 36, 1000. Sentenced to 5 years’ 
proi ori; 
Taft-Hartley_........--.------ Eastern district, Michigan 1 d Nov. 19, ia e to 8 months; 
Middle district, Pennsylvania. Convicted Say iep i 1950, Sentenced to 5 years’ 
Conspiracy to dynamite prop- | Lackawanna County Convicted May 17, 1958. Sentenced to 1-2 years, 
Conspiracy: interstate trans- | Eastern district, Michigan . Convicted Dec. 13, 1962. Sentenced to 3 years. 
tanion of counterfeit 
Tax evasioni cie i 0 Lee es Convicted Nov. 25, 1956. Sentenced to 2 years’ 
probation, revoked Nov. 19, 1958. Committed 
for 10 months. 
Contempt of Congress Federal district court... 


Obstruction of justice. Northern district, Ohio 


Hobbs Act. 

Tax evasion; conspiraey 

Assault with intent to 
murder. 

n in restraint of 
trade. 

Assault with intent to kill 


IBT NONUNION ASSOCIATES 


New Jersey 
Southern district, New York.. 
Southern district, California.. 


‘Tennessee State court 
3 district, Pennsylva- 


Eastern district, Michigan 
astern district, Pennsylva- 


Federal district court 


Convicted Feb. 2, 1960. Sentenced to 2 months; 
$100 fine. 


Convicted June 7, 1960. Sentenced to Ad 8 
j Oonvigtea June 11, 1963. Sentenced to 7 years; 
$10,000 fine. Affiliated CCA (3) June 30, 1964. 
1 8 4 AE- 7, 1960. Sentenced to 15 months; 


$5,000 
— ‘March 1958, Sentenced to 2-10 years. 
8 nolo contendere. Sentenced to 6 months, 


ae cbt ted obation; $1,000 fine. 
ch 1958. Sen Sentenced to 2-10 years. 


Plea 2 ty ty Jan 5, 28 5 Maroa, 1000; 
mon suspended; 5 years’ pro! n; 
~ ---| Convicted May 14, 1964. Sentenced to 6 months, 
Plea of guilty Jan. 55 1960. Sentenced to 5 months, 
suspended; 5 years’ probation; $750 fine, 
Convicted June 16, 1! Aw: sentence. 
to 8-23 months. 


Sl . June 3, 1963. Sente 


08 icted Feb. 10, 1960. Sentenced to 1-3 years. 


Bartone, Dominick. 22 U.S. C. 1934 
Bitz, Irving (also 46 U.. C. 10644 
known as 5 
Morris). 
Burris, S. George 18 U.S. C. 371, 1341, 1343— 
Dranow, Benjamin . 26 U.S.C. 7201 
18 U.S. O. 1341_......---.------ 
I USG MEL 
Feldman, Sam e 
Ricca; Poul S (Detacis) WUR CAI 
Roth, Harold Der 
Squillante, Vincent 18 U.S. C, 3681 
Stein, Nate 


Mail fraud; bankruptey fraud | Ea eS ae 
Conspiracy to defraud by mail. Northern district, Illinois 


Illegal export of arms and Southern district, Florida-. Convicted Sept. 20, 1962. Sentenced to 3 years’ 
ammunition. probation. On ee 6, 1964 Drohation revoked 
and sentenced to 1 vee fed shear 
«| Contempt of court F. a A = 1 and sentenced on July 9, 1962 to 6 weeks 
Hobbs Act extortion... .-....- Southern district, New Vork. Convicted July 22, 1959. Sentenced to 5 years’ 
imprisonment; $20,000 fine. 
Mail and wire fraud con- Northern district, Illinois Convicted July 1964. Sentenced Aug. 17, 1964 to 
spiracy. 18 months; $5,000 fine. 
Tax evasion, 1955-57-----------| Minnesota 1 oe Apr. 27, 1963. Sentenced to 7 years 


Convicted, 7 years (concurrent with above); $12,000 
Ouneietsd July 26, 2 Sentence pending and 


0 8 fue le appeal. Aug. 17, 1964, 5 years and 
Hobbs Att.... Fie son district, New York.. Convicted Ay Apr. 21, 1961. 
Tax evasion orthern district, Illinois ESY Convicted ay 1i, 106 1958. Sentenced to 3 years; 
$15,000 fine. Under deportation order. 
Taſt-Hartle y Southern district, New York.. Convicted aes 411 Mina Sentenced 6 months, 
suspended; fined 
Violation of probat ion Cen ae Seen nc Soe 0 N Ov. 27, 1951. Sentenced to 1 year im- 


18 U.S.C. 1505, 1022; 26 U.S.C. | Obstruction of justice, sub- | Southern district, California.. 
7203. ommation; of perjury, and 
ure 


— a iy 17, 1963. Sentenced to 3 years’ 
imprisonment. 


Convicted May 21, 1963. Sentenced to 2 months, 
suspended; $4,000 fine. 

Convicted A} pr. 2 5 1981: 

Convicted Mar. 3, 1961 

Convicted Oct. “4, 1963. $10,000 fine. 


There now is added to this list James 
R. Hoffa, Larry Campbell, former busi- 
ness agent of local No. 299 in Detroit and 
Ewing King, president of a Nashville 


local. Since this compilation is from 
Senate records of hearings which are 
now a few years old, this list is by no 
means complete. The Teamsters have a 


rare opportunity to cleanse their own 
ranks now. We will wait and see. Un- 
fortunately, it sounds like they are all too 
willing to continue his $100,000 salary in 
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some circuitous manner and open the 
doors to him when he is out of the peni- 
tentiary. Certainly the rank-and-file 
teamster would not countenance such 
action but possibly it is a bit naive to 
assume that they have anything to say 
about it in the corruption-racketeer laden 
union leadership hierarchy which has 
been a blot on the cause of just trade 
unionism. 


DMSO, THE PERSECUTED DRUG— 
PART II 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Wyatt] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
I told the House of the ineffectiveness of 
the action of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in its “relaxation” last De- 
cember of previous bans on the clinical 
testing of the very promising new medi- 
cal principle, DMSO. 

Last December the New York Times 
published its editorial reaction to the 
FDA action. A respected science writer, 
Pat McGrady, of New York City, prompt- 
ly sent a letter to the editor of the Times, 
and I believe both of these items should 
be brought to the attention of Members 
of Congress and I therefore offer them: 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 29. 1966] 

Decision on DMSO 

As the tragic experience with thalidomide 
and other drugs has shown, the powerful 
medicines modern chemistry has provided 
can be double-edged weapons. In some 
patients they may cure disease and alleviate 
discomfort, but in others they may cause ad- 
ditional damage or even, at times, death. 
Unceasing vigilance is required if the benefits 
available from these drugs are to be enjoyed 
without a heavy compensating price. 

It is awareness of this situation that ex- 
plains the Food and Drug Administration's 
cautious attitude toward what may be the 
most publicized new drug of the 1960's: di- 
methyl sulfoxide, better known as DMSO. A 
few years ago sensational reports were hall- 
ing this remarkable chemical as almost a uni- 
versal panacea, particularly in alleviating 
the agonies of those suffering from arthritis 
and related diseases. Under the impact of 
this publicity many people began taking this 
drug on their own self-prescription, though 
it was still not clear what dangers might be 
associated with its use. Then, inevitably, 
it was found that DMSO had perils, that it 
could inflict damage to the eyes of test ani- 
mals. The F.D.A. hastened to ban it from 
medical use. 

Now the F.D.A. has modified its rules to the 
extent of permitting research use of DMSO on 
patients suffering from particular ailments 
and on condition that those receiving it be 
followed very closely to guard against eye 
or other injury. What the F.D.A. has in 
effect decided is that the potential benefits 
of DMSO in illnesses where there is no 
known alternative drug justify risking the 
potential hazards, Presumably physicians 
doing this entation will notify the 


patients of the risks involved. But this sen- 
sible resumption of controlled experimenta- 
tion would be tragic if it encouraged laymen 
to renew self-dosing with this potent and 
too-easily available industrial chemical. 
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From the AMA News, Jan. 2, 1967] 
DMSO STUDIES ARE AUTHORIZED 


The Food and Drug Administration gave 
the go-ahead to new clinical studies with 
DMSO (dimethyl sulfoxide) on humans. 

James L. Goddard, MD, FDA commis- 
sioner, said: 

“A comprehensive evaluation of all data 
available to us on DMSO has been completed. 
Indications that the drug may be of value 
in treating certain serious conditions justify 
further clinical investigations.” 

Occurrences of eye changes in DMSO- 
treated animals led FDA to suspend clinical 
trials with the drug a year ago. 

Guidelines for new clinical studies provide 
that: 

Prior approval by FDA will be required be- 
fore any investigational plan is undertaken. 

Use of DMSO will be restricted to cutane- 
ous application in serious conditions—such 
as scleroderma, persistent herpes zoster and 
severe rheumatoid arthritis—for which no 
satisfactory therapy is now available. 

Studies will be permitted only in centers 
with adequate facilities and well-trained, ex- 
perienced personnel. 

All subjects must receive a full examina- 
tion (including an eye evaluation by an 
ophthalmologist) prior to receiving the drug, 
at period intervals during a study, and three 
months after discontinuing the drug. Labo- 
ratory monitoring of patients must include 
periodic liver function tests and blood tests. 

Patient-consent requirements must be 
carefully observed. 

Dr. Goddard said new studies under these 
controls will permit sound investigation of 
the possible therapeutic value of DMSO. 

New Yor, N.Y. 
December 30, 1966. 
To the Eprror, New Tonk TIMES: 

As one who has closely followed the un- 
happy adventures of scientists seeking to 
explore the unique properties of DMSO, or 
dimethyl sulfoxide, your recent editorial, 
“Decision on DMSO", struck me as incredi- 
bly naive. I could not help but wonder 
on what pap your writer doth feed in at- 
temping to relate this chemical to thalido- 
mide and in applauding the Food and Drug 
Administration for what eventually must 
be regarded as a historic blunder in blocking 
experiments with a preparation of such great 
promise. 

Among the numerous facts you ignore are 
these: 

1. While minor side effects (garlic or 
oyster odor, occasional transient rash, or 
brief burning or tingling sensation) are not 
uncommon, there has not been a single 
case of a serious side effect so far definitely 
attributable to DMSO in humans; 

2. Close ophthalmological follow-up of 
several series of patients, dosed long and 
heavily with DMSO revealed no eye damage 
from the drug; 

3. Eye damage was inflicted successfully 
on laboratory animals only when doses larger 
than the human dose were administered and 
particularly when they were administered 
by unorthodox routes; 

4. The discoverers of the drug effects of 
DMSO were the first to urge caution and 
predict that its remarkable biological effects 
might well conceal booby traps; none has 
appeared; 

5. Clinical experience to date indicates 
DMSO will probably be useful against a 
score of common conditions, including bur- 
sitis, arthritis, arteriosclerosis and a num- 
ber of degenerative diseases affecting con- 
nective tissue; and 

6. Laboratory observations make DMSO 
theoretically promising in the treatment of 
cancer. 

At a recent meeting of about 150 scien- 
tists and drug house representatives in Vi- 
enna, which I attended to gather material 
for an article on DMSO, it was made clear 
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that the FDA, while cynically appearing to 
permit treatment of pathetically crippled 
scleroderma patients, had in truth effec- 
tively discouraged all clinical use of the drug 
both in the United States and (through word 
to our embassies and the World Health Or- 
ganization) abroad. 

Dr. Chauncey Leake, former President of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, said of DMSO, in keynoting 
the Vienna meeting: “Rarely has a new drug 
come so quickly to the judgment of the 
members of the health professions with so 
much verifiable data, from so many parts of 
the world, both experimentally and clinically, 
as to safety and efficacy. 

“Fortunately, members of the health pro- 
fessions throughout the world are not all 
bound by the bureaucratic regulations and 
Judgments of the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. New drugs are accepted or reject- 
ed by members of the health professions on 
the basis of professional experience in their 
use. Unfortunately, United States law im- 
plies that a drug, to be used clinically, must 
be both safe and efficacious. With large 
numbers of people using any drug, this is an 
impossible requirement. Some will show no 
effect at all from the same dose which in 
highly sensitive persons may produce very 
serious effects, even to the point of death.” 

I would like to recommend that before 
writing more editorials on DMSO, the Times 
assign some good reporters to determine 
whether the new FDA release does not im- 
pose such restrictions as to make adequate 
experiments with DMSO impractical, if not 
impossible. I think it might be a good idea 
at the same time to investigate the extraor- 
dinary police, judicial and legislative powers 
invested in the head of the FDA, his qualifii- 
cations as a physician now dictating medical 
procedures to the profession, the size and 
cost of his propaganda corps, the unique 
powers of search and arrest (without war- 
rant) given his large force of armed under- 
cover agents, the agents’ instructions to 
enter doctors’ offices and scientists’ labora- 
tories without arranging appointments, their 
search of premises in the absence of scien- 
tists, their questioning of technicians, their 
investigation and seizure of records, and nu- 
merous other features somewhat reminiscent 
of the conduct of affairs in some foreign 
countries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pat MCGRADY, 
Science Writer. 


REPEAL OF THE $1 CHECKOFF 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced legislation to repeal 
what has become known as the $1 
checkoff for presidential campaigns, 

The so-called voluntary contribution 
program was hastily passed during the 
closing days of the 89th Congress when 
barely half of the membership was here 
to act on the measure. 

Two-hundred and seventeen Members 
of the House, not even half, and only 53 
Senators voted on that final tax bill. 
This means that only 270 of the 535 
Members of the 89th Congress were in 
Washington to cast their votes on this 
far-reaching legislation. 
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The action taken last Octover should 
be reconsidered. The 90th Congress has 
a host of new Members who want to be 
recorded on this measure and those 
Members of the 89th Congress who were 
not recorded in 1966 should be given an 
opportunity to cast their vote on this 
revolutionary campaign financing pro- 
gram. 

The first step necessary to gain mean- 
ingful reform in the field of campaign 
financing is to repeal the checkoff plan. 
Even now amendments to that plan are 
being proposed by its most ardent sup- 
porters. They talk of scrapping the en- 
tire proposition and then make direct 
contributions to political campaigns. 
But none of the amendments or alterna- 
tives that I have seen thus far make the 
original plan more palatable. In fact, 
some of them make it even less 
desirable. 

There is no doubt that new legislation 
is needed in the field of campaign fi- 
nance. Present laws are outmoded and 
obsolete, but the voluntary checkoff 
plan is the wrong way and is a start in 
the wrong direction. Before substantive 
and progressive action can be taken in 
this field, the $1 checkoff must be 
repealed. 

Several campaign reform bills have 
already been introduced. I am in agree- 
ment with the provisions of much of the 
legislation which has been introduced, 
but when examining these bills, it be- 
comes quite clear that they will be 
wholly inadequate if the checkoff plan 
remains law. Unless the checkoff is 
repealed, campaign finance reform will 
be set back several years. The situation 
and circumstances, or the “real world” 
if you like, with which we have to deal 
when drafting such legislation will be 
changed markedly, if the new plan stays 
on the books. It will take time to assess 
the effects of the plan on local campaign 
financing, and for that matter, its effects 
on the entire political system will have 
to be evaluated. Until this takes place, 
it will be nearly impossible to write ef- 
fective campaign finance legislation. 

What is the voluntary checkoff plan? 

The plan is supposed to take effect in 
time to finance the 1968 presidential 
election. The money, collected into a 
special fund, will be distributed to major, 
and any minor political parties who qual- 
ify. Contributions will be evenly divided 
among major parties, except that a ma- 
jor party’s share may not exceed the 
lower of either its actual campaign ex- 
penses or its share of the amount result- 
ing from $1 times the total number of 
votes cast for major party presidential 
candidates in the previous election, less 
$5 million per each major party from 
that sum—a complicated statement to 
say the least. A minority party will re- 
ceive $1 for each vote above 5 million 
which it received in the previous presi- 
dential election. Financial assistance 
from the fund is available only for the 
general election campaign. 

Supervision of the plan is vested in 
the General Accounting Office, which will 
authorize payments beginning Septem- 
ber 1 of each election year. No payment 
may be made until the treasurer of an 
eligible party certifies to the GAO the 
total amount of campaign expenditure 
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by his party up to that time, together 
with any supporting records which GAO 
may request. Payments, furthermore, 
may be made only for expenses already 
incurred. The GAO will prescribe the 
rules and regulations and conduct the 
examinations and investigations that it 
judges will be necessary for supervising 
the plan. 

Any money remaining in the fund 
after parties have been paid their entitle- 
ments will revert to the general fund of 
the Treasury. In case of a shortage of 
funds, reimbursements will be made to 
the parties from subsequent contribu- 
tions to the funds. 

An advisory board will be appointed 
to assist the GAO in its supervisory ac- 
tivities, The board. is composed of two 
members from each major party, ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller General, and 
three independent members to be se- 
lected by these party representatives. A 
board’s term expires 60 days following a 
presidential election, at which time a new 
board is appointed to function for the 
next election. 

In 1965 there were 38.7 million joint 
income tax returns and 26.7 million sin- 
gle returns. If every taxpayer had vol- 
unteered a $1 contribution—$2 on joint 
returns—the fund could have received 
$104.1 million for that year alone. Un- 
der the plan, contributions are to begin 
with 1967 income tax filing. 

What are the reasons for calling for 
x repeal of the $1 per-person check- 
off? 

First of all, it represents a radical 
change in campaign financing with a 
total lack of intelligent study as to the 
effects. Accurate figures on actual cam- 
paign costs are difficult to compile. 
Therefore no one really knows what im- 
pact the checkoff will have. There was 
only one short hearing on the checkoff 
plan in the Senate and none on the 
House side. The amount of debate on 
this important aspect of the 1966 tax bill 
was negligible. The House never really 
debated it at all. The proposition was 
inserted into the tax bill in the Senate. 
This would never have happened on the 
floor of the House because the amend- 
ment was not germane to the bill. The 
checkoff plan became law after almost 
no consideration and by highly irregular 
procedures. 

The argument that the checkoff en- 
courages citizen participation in political 
campaigns is fallacious. It is my belief 
that it will do just the opposite. It will 
encourage even more apathy rather than 
less apathy. It is admitted that fund- 
raising for political parties is a very dis- 
agreeable task. But fundraising activ- 
ities do arouse a certain amount of inter- 
est in politics—they do encourage people 
to take an active interest in the political 
processes of our Nation. If the subsidy 
plan is allowed to remain the law of the 
land, this spur to political activity will 
be removed. Furthermore, taxpayers 
are not permitted to designate the re- 
cipient of the $1 he is allowed to con- 
tribute. This provision can hardly make 
a person feel like he is really supporting 
the political party of his choice. 

Further the checkoff will make parties 
less responsive to the people. Most po- 
litical scientists agree that parties must 
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be responsive to the people if they are to 
remain strong and useful. 

Some people claim the subsidy plan 
will free our political parties from de- 
pendency on a relatively few wealthy 
contributors. They maintain that these 
people are able to exert undue influence 
as the result of their contributions. 
There may be instances where this is 
true, but in most cases this occurs in 
offices other than that of the President. 
It is important to note that this plan 
really does nothing to help finance the 
campaigns of Senators, Representatives, 
Governors, State representatives, or 
county offices. And these are the people 
who would be most susceptible to the 
overtures of big contributions. Thus, 
this line of argument is not very 
impressive. 

The fact that there is no guarantee 
that State and local candidates will 
benefit from increased contributions 
makes it very undesirable. Contributors 
may not realize that the fund created by 
the checkoff can be used only for presi- 
dential campaigns. They read the 
money goes to the national committees 
and they see the enormous figures and 
unless they are discerning they are likely 
to feel all campaigns will be adequately 
financed. 

Add this up to the fact that these are 
no restriction on soliciting and spending 
private contribution in presidential cam- 
paigns and you immediately realize the 
fallacy of the arguments being advanced 
by the checkoff proponents. Supporters 
of presidential candidates are Still 
allowed to go out and solicit unlimited 
contributions for their man. So instead 
of being a moderating influence on 
spending in presidential campaigns, the 
new plan will further inflate them. 

Two of the greatest threats of the new 
subsidy plan are the opportunity it of- 
fers for greater party centralization and 
the door it opens to government control 
of political parties. 

One of the characteristic features of 
our two-party system has been its lack 
of centralization and domination from a 
single point. This has permitted a desir- 
able diversity of opinion to exist in each 
of the parties. This accommodation of a 
wide diversity of interests in the party 
has been good for the country. Our 
parties have remained decentralized at 
least partially because of the need to 
solicit widely for funds. Once relieved 
of that necessity by this act, the parties’ 
national committees will tend to become 
more independent of State and local 
party organizations. Furthermore, the 
national committee’s control of such vast 
sums of money for campaigning will tend 
to make State and local parties sub- 
servient to the Washington offices. A 
Democratic Party official has suggested 
that the act “will change the whole func- 
tion of the national committees.” They 
will become “a new battleground for 
State and local party fights as leaders 
seek to get a vote in [the] distribution of 
this $30 million plus.” The entire struc- 
ture of political power in this country 
could be drastically changed. 

The act puts in the hands of national 
party chairmen immense amounts of 
money without any restrictions on how 
they may be used. Some have expressed 
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fears that a chairman may use State 
party leaders’ knowledge of these vast 
sums to influence presidential nomina- 
tions at the national convention. As a 
prominent candidate for national office 
has said: 

He [the national chairman] can easily in- 
dicate to various parts of the country that 
they will receive large amounts of money if 
they vote in a way that meets his wishes. 


Another contribution to the diversity 
of opinion within our parties is that flexi- 
bility in our political system which per- 
mits independent-thinking candidates to 
win primary elections and nominations 
even though they may be at odds with 
the national parties. Our people, rightly, 
admire independent-minded candidates, 
and it is good for the parties to have such 
men and women in their ranks. The 
financial resources that act will make 
available to our national committees will 
give them so much influence that they 
may be able to eliminate such candidates 
or hamper them unduly by the use of 
these funds. 

Finally, experience has shown that 
when the Federal Government dis- 
tributes funds, Federal control over the 
expenditure of those funds follows. In- 
deed, provisions in this act invest the 
General Accounting Office with super- 
visory powers which might lead to un- 
wanted controls on our major political 
parties. As one former Republican Na- 
tional Committee official noted: 

This act means a major Step toward Gov- 
ernment control of parties. Neither party 
was created by statute but now both will be 
dependent on Government money. What if 
the Treasury decides to pay one party's bills 
rather than the other's in the last days of a 
campaign? 

There is one other complication which 
results from the adoption of the check- 
off plan. 

Senator Lone of Louisiana stated dur- 
ing floor debate, on October 22, 1966, 
that sums of money allocated to the 
parties from the campaign fund are not 
subject to present legal limitations on 
receipts and expenditures by a political 
committee—$3 million in each instance. 
He based his statement on the fact 
that the act nowhere employs the term 
“political committee” in its language. 
Instead, the term “political party” is 
used throughout. 

He further noted that nowhere are 
the sums of money given to the parties 
called “contributions.” By this device, 
he suggested, the act circumvents the 
statutory limitation on “contributions” 
which may be received by a single com- 
mittee. Legally he would appear to be 
on firm ground here because “con- 
tribution,” as defined, does not in- 
clude amounts allocated from the public 
Treasury. He has failed to circumvent, 
however, a further stipulation of the 
law, that is, a committee may not spend 
more than $3 million in a campaign. 
Contending that the use of the term 
“political party” rather than “political 
committee” vitiates the applicability of 
the spending-limitation statute, does not 
survive close analysis. 

The Democratic Manual for the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1964 
states that: 
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The Democratic National Committee is 
the permanent agency authorized to act in 
behalf of the Party during intervals between 
Conventions. 


The rules adopted at the 1964 Repub- 
lican National Convention invest the 
Republican National Committee with 
the same authority. In fact, therefore, 
the national committees are the national 
“political parties,” and the national 
committee treasurers are the “party 
treasurers.” The use of the terms “po- 
litical party” and “party treasurer” in 
the Act, therefore, fails to circumvent 
the expenditure limitations placed by 
law on political committees, including 
those of the national committees. 

Unless the law is changed, therefore, 
it will be necessary for the national 
committees to create ten campaign com- 
mittees to spend $30 million in the 1968 
presidential campaign, presuming that 
each party spends the maximum to 
which it is entitled. 

While a two-party system has de- 
veloped in this country and has almost 
universal support, we should not be in 
the business of enacting legislation 
which militates against the formation 
of new political parties. With this kind 
of legislation the great Republican 
Party would not have been born in 1856. 

The campaign fund plan operates to 
the detriment of third parties. A minor 
party must poll more than 5 million 
votes in the previous presidential 
election—which no minor party has 
ever done—before it can become eligible 
to receive financial assistance from the 
Government. 

If such a plan had been in effect in 
1912, Theodore Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party would have received no assistance 
whatsoever, despite the fact that it re- 
ceived 642,000 more votes than the Re- 
publican Party in that election. In 
other words, more than 4 million voters, 
most of them Republican, might have 
seen their tax dollars support candi- 
dates not of their choice. 

Even though the American political 
system is basically a two-party system, 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that a strong third-party movement 
might develop in the future. Denial of 
funds to it until it had established suffi- 
cient voting support would appear un- 
democratic, and possibly is unconstitu- 
tional. 

As written, therefore, the law tends to 
perpetuate the existing party balance in 
the Nation. It is questionable whether 
the Government should control or 
greatly influence splitting within a party, 
which historically has accounted for 
several significant third-party move- 
ments. Certainly the Government 
should not be in a position of support- 
ing a party’s leaders against its rank 
and file in such circumstances. 

What I have presented are only a 
sampling of the arguments against the 
checkoff plan. The Constitution states 
only the Congress can make appropria- 
tions of tax money. This raises a con- 
stitutional question about the plan. 
The administrative problem would be 
fantastic. What happens when cam- 


paign efforts are joint in nature? If a 
presidential candidate went out to cam- 
paign for a Congressman and they ap- 
peared together on a paid political pro- 
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gram, how much of that cost can be 
paid from the fund created by the new 
plan? 

It should be clear by now that mean- 
ingful reform in campaign financing 
will not and cannot take place if the 
checkoff plan is allowed to stand. 

It is my hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House will act 
soon on the legislation I have intro- 
duced. Time is of the essence here. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SaytLor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Ever- 
glades National Park is one of this coun- 
try’s most cherished natural blessings. 
An awesome sanctuary of unusual birds, 
fish, and wildlife, the Everglades offers a 
composite of tropical settings that can- 
not be duplicated at any other single spot 
on the globe. 

There was a time when only the more 
affluent members of our society were 
privileged to travel from the far reaches 
of this country to visit the Everglades. 
Yet everyone the Nation over has thrilled 
to photographs and the stories that were 
to come out of this wondrous wilderness, 
and children everywhere have dreamed 
of the day when they might glimpse a 
heron or face up to an alligator in its na- 
tive environment. 

In recent years more and more of our 
people have found it possible to enjoy the 
experiences that only the Everglades can 
offer; as travel comes easier and leisure 
time is extended, the numbers will con- 
tinue to grow. 

But unless the Everglades is protected 
from plans now in progress, there will be 
no wading birds or alligators or uny other 
unusual animal life that is an integral 
part of this outstanding spectacle. The 
Corps of Engineers’ plan to disturb na- 
ture’s own water management program 
in the Everglades by opening the area to 
salt water would vandalize a sacred habi- 
tat for which there can be no replace- 
ment, no substitute, no rebirth. The 
projected intrusion constitutes a scanda- 
lous threat that Congress must avert. 

For the information of my colleagues I 
shall place in the Recorp, beginning to- 
day, a series of statements by Roger W. 
Allin, Superintendent of Everglades Na- 
tional Park, during the past year. Mr. 
Allin sets forth the scientific, economic, 
and phychologic advantages of the Ever- 
glades in its native State and why this 
national park should not be subjected to 
the unreasonable experimentations of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The first of Mr. Allin’s statements 
follows: 

PARK VALUES 
(Address by Roger W. Allin to Audubon So- 
ciety of the Everglades, West Palm Beach, 

Fla., April 5, 1966) 

Fifty years ago there evolved a new prin- 
ciple of government based on the premise 
that the use of our natural resources need 
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not be consumptive and that “yields” from 
our lands can be measured in terms of social 
benefit and individual happiness as well 
as in terms of money: it gave expression to 
the then unique concept that preservation 
of places of beauty is a proper concern of 
government and that representative areas of 
the Nation’s natural treasures should be set 
aside and managed in such a manner that 
they would remain unimpaired for the use 
and enjoyment of future generations. 

Today, the National Park Service manages 
a growing system of 231 diverse areas in- 
cluding 32 national parks, 143 historic areas, 
6 national seashores, and a number of na- 
tional recreation areas. This intricate sys- 
tem epitomizes America—it provides an in- 
comparable heritage of natural beauty and 
depicts the stories of man's relationships to 
this land, as well as preserving an irre- 
placeable resource for the use and enjoyment 
of the people. 

Everglades National Park, one of our 
newer national parks (only 3 have been es- 
tablished since) while authorized in 1934, 
was not established until 1947. It is living 
proof—or at least a partially living proof— 
that the conservation struggle is a never 
ending one and that dedicating these areas to 
public use does not guarantee their security. 
There follows the never-ending task of de- 
fending them against the loss or destruction 
of those basic natural features and sources of 
enjoyment that commended their creation. 

Let’s examine the values that justified the 
creation of Everglades National Park. We talk 
of use and enjoyment by the public, we 
speak of the preservation of our national 
treasures—and probably in a rather vague 
way we understand. But let us take the 
time to bring these rather nebulous concepts 
into focus. Let us define our park values. 

Everglades National Park is of course 
known primarily as a colossal exhibit of 
biology. I suspect I could correctly say it 
is the outstanding biological exhibit in the 
country and perhaps even in the world. It 
contains 163 species of birds, many of them 
rare or endangered species (Roseate Spoonbill, 
Great White Heron, Bald Eagle, Pink and 
Wood Ibis, Noddy, Sooty Tern), a great va- 
riety of tropical fish (Snook, Tarpon, Pink 
Shrimp), and many unusual wildlife forms 
(Alligators, Crocodiles, Otter) and vegeta- 
tive types (Royal Palm, Mahogany). These 
alone would qualify Everglades National Park 
as a unique area worthy of protection and 
interpretation. 

However, it is not biology alone that makes 
this park a priceless element of our heritage. 
Everglades is perhaps equally important as 
a wilderness area and is managed under a 
philosophy whereby the whole environment 
of living things is maintained, insofar as pos- 
sible, without evidence of man’s spoliation. 

It is basic within our philosophies that 
the people of this Nation, in addition to 
needing space in which to work, and live and 
recreate, need in equal measure some cathe- 
drals of nature, a few precious unspoiled 
acres in which they can seek sanctuary, to 
reflect, to dream, to commune inwardly. For 
it is in such places that one can gain insight 
to his purpose on earth, inspiration for his 
mind and up-lift to his soul. There is no 
question but that as our populations in- 
crease, as our highway systems improve, as 
we become more affluent, as our leisure time 
weighs heavily upon our hands, and as man 
looses his identity by being an insignificant 
fragment of the masses and conforms to the 
regimentations imposed by living within the 
concrete caverns of our metropolitan centers, 
he and society at large will realize the per- 
sonal and social needs for open space, for 
wilderness, for a place to get away, where he 
can re-create his mind and body through the 
therapy of solitude and the peaceful magic 
of nature’s quiet sounds. 

It was in such places of nature that the 
ancients found and defined their meaning of 
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God. It was here where the philosophers 
discovered the answers to life’s mysteries— 
and where we can yet find temporal peace 
and consider the values of our lives and 
assess our worth. Looking at society today, 
perhaps it is time to again assess our values. 
These are wilderness values. 

But this is not all. Everglades National 
Park is also great because it provides quality 
to our environment and thus satisfies a desire 
for wholesome surroundings. It contains a 
wide variety of resources for scientific study. 
It contributes substantially to the economic 
vitality of this region. It provides a place 
for people from all over the Nation and from 
foreign lands to actively participate in 
healthful outdoor activity, thus making use 
of our leisure time more rewarding. It gives 
perspective to our philosophies and reflects 
the values of our civilization. 

Let's consider these lesser—but certainly 
not subordinate—values in more detail: 

Environment: Americans are a people 
hurrying to get away from the environment 
they have created for themselves. Even 
today there is little natural beauty in most 
busy lives. Open space is largely sidewalks 
and streets and neon and traffic lights. In 
another 25 years or so we can expect the 
ugliness and congestion of our concrete 
jungles, the ribbons of bumper to bumper 
automobiles to extend along virtually the 
entire eastern seaboard. 

The disappearance of beauty in our en- 
vironment will cause a corollary loss of com- 
passion and morality in mankind. Scien- 
tists and philosophers alike have long agreed 
that beauty and open space are important to 
our emotional environment. In our na- 
tional parks activities we are not alone con- 
cerned with the conservation of trees and 
grass and wildlife. We are concerned with 
the conservation of man himself. We re- 
cently have heard much about poverty, but 
people without space or an opportunity to 
see beauty are faced with a poverty more 
debilitating than the lack of money. They 
are faced with a poverty that warps their 
minds, a poverty that breeds social disorder 
and moral decay. For these reasons and be- 
cause beauty in our environment is wholly 
as important as other forms of culture in 
determining the quality of our society it is a 
part of our responsibility to maintain some 
areas of beauty, to make this country a place 
people will want to live in. Thus one of the 
values of national parks is to raise the en- 
vironmental level of man and society. 

Scientific resources: Our national parks 
provide displays where millions of interested 
and curious visitors each year come in close 
and meaningful contact with America’s 
natural attractions in their most dramatic 
forms. There is today throughout the 
Nation an awakening of what might be 
termed a conservation conscience and an 
appreciation of man’s relationship to nature. 
There is a growing awareness that man is 
but a single biological element within his 
environment and depends upon the proper 
use of the soil, the water, and the air, and 
their products for his fundamental existence 
as well as for his enjoyment and spiritual 
well-being. To understand our environment 
and to learn of our interdependencies, it is 
necessary that we examine and study the 
elements which surround us and upon which 
we depend for our sustenance. 

In the past, man has vanquished and mis- 
used his environment and then left it for 
newer and greener fields. However, there 
will be no green paradise awaiting over the 
next horizon when we complete the plunder 
of those resources that have sustained us in 
past years. Man is now against the stark 
necessity of learning to care for and live 
within its means. I suggest that one can 
foresee the time when the natural areas of 
our national parks will be virtually the only 
remaining prime laboratories where man 
can gain a better understanding of pri- 
mordial nature and where knowledge and 
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discoveries of man’s interdependence with 
the other biological elements of his environ- 
ment can be found. The typically American 
pattern of discovery, exploitation, and de- 
struction can no longer be tolerated. There 
are limits to the capacity of science to extri- 
cate us from the mistakes we make in the 
conservation of our resources, 

Economics: Parks are quality attractions 
which bring generally unrecognized dollars 
to businessmen over a wide area. The De- 
partment of Commerce has reported that the 
visits of a couple of dozen tourists a day to 
a community throughout the year provides 
to that community economic benefits equiva- 
lent to an annual industrial payroll of 
$100,000. Last year in Everglades we had 
approximately one million visitors or an aver- 
age of more than 2,600 per day. Extrapola- 
tion of direct monetary benefits to the local 
economies created by this national attraction 
is thus computed at over eleven million dol- 
lars annually, and the numbers of our visi- 
tors is increasing at an annual rate of 11% 
per year. Additionally, there is a staff of 80 
permanent and 20 seasonal employees; 125 
persons employed by the concessioner who 
spend their salaries in the vicinity. Since 
the beginning of the Mission 66 program the 
park has employed 164 man-years of con- 
tractual labor. Conservative projections by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Resource 
Review Commission suggests that by the year 
2000, in only 34 years, the demands for out- 
door use opportunities, such as we have here, 
will at least triple, and possibly will be as 
much as four times as great as that we have 
today, so, multiply our dollar value by at 
least four. 

There are also secondary benefits which 
accrue from the existence of parks. For ex- 
ample, business volume and bank deposits 
doubled in 6 years after establishment ot 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, North Car- 
olina, and within 8 years the assessed evalua- 
tion of real property in the local vicinity 
more than doubled. Tax rates were reduced 
20%. When Hearst Castle in California was 
established as a State park the ad valorem 
taxes were 90 million dollars within 5 years, 
property tax revenues in the immediate castle 
vicinity had increased to 212 million dollars, 
while the tax rate decreased, due entirely 
to the private construction of tourist facili- 
ties. I think it goes without saying these 
same economic tenets are equally applicable 
to southern Florida. 

Parks and outdoor attractions also stimu- 
late population growth and attract industry. 
In explaining why the Prudential Insurance 
Companies selected Boston for its new re- 
gional headquarters, a spokesman said, “with 
each new office we have had to face the prob- 
lems of transferring key employees. One of 
the motivating forces that attracts people to 
one place over another is the availability of 
recreation outlets.” 

Parks are powerful magnets that by their 
character and quality attract an ever in- 
creasing number of visitors year in and year 
out. The expenditures of tourists are the 
number one source of income for many com- 
munities across ourland. Asa matter of fact, 
tourism ranks first among the industries of 
Florida. We suggest that Everglades National 
Park is one of the eminent attractions of 
Southern Florida and that we thus are in 
part responsible for this tourist bonanza. 

Recreation: I don't think I need dwell on 
the value that parks provide a place for peo- 
ple to actively participate in healthful out- 
door activity. I would merely refer you to our 
226,000 boaters, many of them fishermen, or 
the 100,000 campers or the picnickers and 
bird watchers or the over 50,000 persons who 
use the concessioner facilities. Just reflect 
upon the fact that almost one tourist out of 
15 that entered the State of Florida visited 
Everglades National Park. 

Values of civilization: The last and very 
important value of parks is they give per- 
spective to our philosophies and reflect the 
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value of our civilization. That areas such as 
Everglades have been set aside for posterity 
is an éxample of our response to intellect and 
indicates our appreciation of God’s handi- 
work. Our national parks are the crown 
jewels of our Nation, representing the fin- 
est, most superlative scenic and scientific 
wonders the country has to offer. They 
are more than mere pleasuring grounds with 
unique displays of wildlife scenery; they are 
a priceless part of our American heritage, a 
part of the very fabric of our American way 
of life and a vital component of a complete 
land ethic. Parks thus are social and spirit- 
ual expression of an enlightened public's de- 
mand for the conservation of what is best of 
our land. They are living symbols of our 
American personality and because of some 
of our better qualities a source of inspira- 
tion for all the world to see. 

In closing let me say that the National 
Park Service is not only a resource managing 
agency, but equally a people serving agency. 
The primary justification of the National 
Park System lies in its capacity to provide 
enjoyment and knowledge to the public. It 
is our mission to transform a proletariat of 
recreation seekers into an aristocracy of the 
aware. Our success will be measured by the 
public's increasing respect for the landscapes 
and the environment of America. 


MAINTAINING THE PUBLIC TRUST 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. POL- 
Lock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been evident that the problems of the 
former Representative from New York, 
Mr. Powell, have caused problems for the 
entire Congress. A trauma in public 
confidence has resulted from evidence 
showing that abuses exist in the House 
and that the public trust is flouted with 
seeming impunity. We must meet this 
problem headon. My new Republican 
colleagues and I have introduced bills 
proposing measures to eliminate these 
abuses and at the same time restore pub- 
lic confidence in the National Legisla- 
ture. 

An indication of the concern of the 
public is seen in the resolution of the 
Alaska State Senate which has been sent 
to the Speaker and to me. For the in- 
formation of the House I insert Senate 
Resolution No. 8, passed by the Alaska 
State Senate, at this point in the RECORD: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 8 
Resolution expressing concern for maintain- 
ing the public trust by politicians 

Whereas the strength of our Nation swells 
forth not from the power of a few, but from 
the individually combined power of all citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas the heritage of our Nation has 
granted to each generation the right to be 
heard, to serve and be served; and 

Whereas the trusted endeavor of serving 
one’s peers in government forums should 
not be waylaid by serving one’s self; and 

Whereas each member of each forum 
shares in the collective duty to refuse to 
permit individual members to use the forum 
to desecrate the trust bestowed upon them 
individually or collectively; be it 

Resolved, That the United States Con- 
gress is respectfully requested to reassure the 
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citizens of our Nation that the Congress 
will not tolerate among its members disre- 
spect for our heritage of applying law equally 
to all citizens. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be directed 
to the Honorable Carl Hayden, President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate; the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and the Honorable E. L. Bart- 
lett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, 
U.S. Senators, and the Honorable Howard W. 
Pollock, U.S. Representative, members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 

Passed by the Senate February 27, 1967. 

JOHN BUTROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

EMYLOU LLOYD, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


ALASKA TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. PoL- 
Lock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
serious transportation stranglehold on 
Alaska by the Jones Act was highlighted 
recently by Gov. Walter J. Hickel’s action 
in deliberately ordering a violation of 
that law. To correct this inequity, I in- 
troduced on February 1, 1967 a bill— 
H.R. 4512—to amend the Jones Act by 
permitting merchandise to be transported 
on the ferries owned by the Province 
of British Columbia. 

All Alaskans are united behind Gov- 
ernor Hickel in his efforts to break the 
stranglehold. As proof of this, the 
Alaska State Legislature has passed a 
resolution requesting Congress to remove 
restrictions on the use of the British 
Columbia ferries. The resolution spe- 
cifically requests action on a measure in- 
troduced in the other body. That meas- 
ure, my bill or a comparable bill should 
be passed swiftly to correct this long- 
standing injustice. 

House Joint Resolution No. 22, passed 
by the Alaska State Legislature, is in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point: 


House JOINT RESOLUTION 22 


Joint resolution relating to shipping restric- 
tions affecting the Alaska and British 
Columbia ferries, 


Whereas the ocean ferries of Alaska and 
British Columbia serve as extensions of high- 
ways and should be open to the same usage 
as the highways they connect; and 

Whereas United States truckers are effec- 
tively prevented by sec. 27 of the Jones Act, 
46 USC sec. 883, from carrying United States 
merchandise destined for Alaska on Canadian 
ferries and Canadian truckers are prevented 
by sec. 671 of the Canada Shipping Act from 

Canadian merchandise destined for 
British Columbia or Yukon points on United 
States ferries; and 

Whereas transportation of merchandise via 
the Alaska and British Columbia ferries pro- 
vides an important and expedient route for 
shipment of goods to the State of Alaska 
from its sister states and for shipments of 
Canadian merchandise to British Columbia 
or Yukon points; and 

Whereas the State of Alaska is the only 
state in the Union having a foreign nation 
separating it from the rest of the Nation; and 
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Whereas application of the prohibitions of 
the Jones Act and the Canada Shipping Act 
to the State of Alaska in its unique cir- 
cumstances poses an inequitable obstacle to 
the economic development of the state; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the Senate of the United States to re- 
move obstacles to the use of Canadian car- 
riers for shipments to the State of Alaska; 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully urged to enact Senate 
Bill 292 amending sec. 27 of the Jones Act 
and the Canadian Parliament is respectfully 
urged to amend sec. 671 of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, respectively, in order to remove 
restrictions on the movement of merchan- 
dise in highway vehicles on Alaska and 
British Columbia ferries. 

Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; the Honorable Lester 
Pearson, Prime Minister of Canada; the 
Honorable W. A. C. Bennett, Premier of 
British Columbia; the Honorable Carl Hay- 
den, President Pro Tempore of the Senate; 
the Honvrable John W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and to the 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, United States Senators, and 
the Honorable Howard W. Pollock, United 
States Representative, members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 

Passed by the House February 23, 1967. 

WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN, 

Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 

PATRICIA R. SLACK, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the Senate March 1, 1967. 

JOHN BUTROVICH, 

President of the Senate. 
Attest: 

EMYLOU LLOYD, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

WALTER J, HICKEL, 

Governor of Alaska. 


ACTIVITIES IN BRAZIL AND VEN- 
EZUELA UNDER HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 596 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the authority of House Resolution 596, 
89th Congress, first session, I was in offi- 
cial travel status in Brazil and Venezuela 
from November 25, 1966, to December 11, 
1966. I was accompanied by Emory W. 
Reisinger II, of the staff of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

While in Brazil, I interviewed in depth 
121 Brazilians, and 50 U.S. personnel. 
I participated in meetings, both formal 
and informal, with approximately 400 
additional United States and Brazilian 
citizens. My average workday in Brazil 
began at 8 a.m. and ended after 11 p.m. 

During 42 hours in Venezuela, I met 
with five members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, interviewed the director of the 
Creole Foundation, who is also a member 
of the Board of Accion, conferred with 
the directors of operations and public 
relations of Accion, toured a program 
site of Accion, met with the Ambassador 
and his top advisers, and conferred with 
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the Minister of Planning and Personnel 
from the Central Bank. 

On my return to Washington, I pre- 
pared and released a preliminary report 
of 52 pages on December 23, and will 
release my final report soon. 

Total expenditures were as follows: 


Transportation: 
GO0GSI) 8 E n ee $1, 026. 57 
oo pone 1, 209. 91 
Sup wun! aana eee 2, 236. 48 
In-country expenses (local cur- 
rency) 
AO eee 618. 63 
1 866. 16 
r nee — 1, 484. 79 
In-country expenses (commit- 
tee appropriations) : 
TTC 105. 00 
C ncgcumenuenn scene 105. 00 
pte ee m 210. 00 
W ee eee 3,931, 27 


TIME FOR A CHANGE AT THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE—PART II: THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE’S TIES WITH 
THE BANKING COMMUNITY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, when time expired on my special 
order, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock] asked for an explanation of 
my charges that the Federal Reserve 
System is set up in a manner which 
allows “insiders” to profit from monetary 
decisions. 

I am more than happy to oblige my 
colleague. It is a subject which should 
be discussed on the floor of the House 
and it is one about which the American 
people should be more fully informed. 
I thank the gentleman from Tennessee 
for calling attention to this problem. 

I did not mean to make these charges 
“by innuendo.” I meant to make these 
charges directly. 

As Iam sure the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee realizes, each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks is run by a nine-man 
board of directors. This means 108 di- 
rectors for the 12 banks combined. 
These directors select the president of 
each Federal Reserve bank, and it is this 
president who goes down to Washington 
every 3 weeks to participate in the meet- 
ings of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee. 

Now the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee is the nerve center—the focal 
point—of our monetary system. This is 
where the basic decisions about interest 
rates and money supply are made. I can 
think of no agency which is of more 
vital concern to the American people 
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than the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee. 

The meetings of this Committee are 
attended by the 12 presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now who are the 108 directors who 
select these representatives to this all- 
important Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee? Eighty-four of the 108 Board 
members, either are now, or have been, 
directors, officers, or stockholders in 
commercial banks. They represent the 
banking interests in each Federal Re- 
serve district. 

These banker representatives go be- 
hind locked doors to conduct the Open 
Market Committee meetings. These 
meetings are supersecret. The public is 
not allowed inside. The Congress is 
shut out as is the President of the 
United States. As I mentioned yester- 
day, the minutes of these meetings are 
not released for 6 years—until the stat- 
ute of limitations has run against any 
prosecution. 

As I am sure the gentleman from 
Tennessee well recognizes the presence 
of bank representatives in these secret 
meetings raises serious questions about 
potential conflict of interest. Surely, 
the gentleman from Tennessee would 
agree that there would be a public out- 
cry if the major electric power com- 
panies participated in the decisions of 
the Federal Power Commission. Cer- 
tainly, he would agree that the country 
would be outraged if railroad presidents 
were on the inside of the decisionmak- 
ing at the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or if the television broadcasters 
controlled the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Again, I repeat, 84 of the 108 directors 
of these Federal Reserve banks have 
rather close ties with the banking com- 
munity. This fact alone should raise a 
tremendously big question in the minds 
of every Member of Congress. We can- 
not bury our heads in the sand and sug- 
gest that this fact is an “innuendo.” 

Mr. Speaker, it takes no great student 
of the Federal Reserve System to recog- 
nize its rather constant and close ties 
with the banking community. The ex- 
amples are many and are far reaching 
in their effect on public policy. 

I suggest that the gentleman from 
Tennessee look back no further than 
December 1965 to see exactly what I 
mean. At that time, the major banks 
of this country—most of them located 
in New York and Chicago—had about 
$16 billion in time deposits, or certificates 
of deposit. Most of these time deposits 
had been placed with the banks by ma- 
jor corporations. 

In December 1965, the big banks faced 
the very strong possibility that the corpo- 
rations were not going to renew the cer- 
tificates, but were instead planning on 
investing the money in other securities, 
including short-term Treasury bills, 
which the Federal Reserve had pushed 
up to record levels. The banks were in 
a desperate situation, and they came 
knocking on the door of their friend, 
William McChesney Martin. 

Mr. Martin and three other members 
of the Federal Reserve Board granted 
these big banks a special privilege by 
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raising interest rates 3744 percent on 
time deposits. That is, they raised the 
maximum interest rate on time deposits 
from 4 to 5% percent—an alltime high. 

To save these big banks from the loss 
of these deposits, William McChesney 
Martin was willing to impose the highest 
interest rates in 40 years on the backs of 
the people of this country. This was a 
specific instance of Mr. Martin serving 
the banks first and the people last. This 
is irrefutable. 

If anyone doubts that that is why in- 
terest rates were raised, I refer them 
back to the hearings which we held be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee on 
December 13 and 14, 1965, just after that 
interest rate increase. 

I quote from the record of that hear- 
ing in which Mr. C. Canby Balderston, 
the then Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, admitted that this is what hap- 
pened: 

Mr. BALDERSTON. Our concern, of course, 
was that if those $3.5 billion were withdrawn 
from the banks, and the banks were placed 
in a severe enough bind, the impact upon 
the economy of this country at a time of 
seasonal need, might have been very bad 
indeed. 

After all, we don’t want to have loans 
called just because the needs of the economy 
and of the banking system are not accom- 
modated. 

Chairman Par Max. You felt like more in- 
terest should be allowed for that reason? 

Mr. BALDERSTON. Unless they were allowed 
to bid a sufficiently high rate of interest to 
hold the CD's in the face of the declining 
flow of funds in our corporations you might 
have had the bind that I referred to. After 
all, December 15 is not only a tax date but 
the approach of dividend dates. 

Chairman Patman. Thank you very much. 
You have proved my point. 


Mr. Speaker, the entire circumstances 
surrounding that December 6, 1965, an- 
nouncement of the Federal Reserve carry 
the earmarks of “inside dealing.” 

Now keep in mind the $16 billion worth 
of time deposits in those Chicago and 
New York banks. This will place in 
proper context what I will reveal next 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

I refer to two telegrams that arrived 
at the Federal Reserve Board offices on 
Constitution Avenue late on Thursday, 
December 2, 1965, just 4 days before the 
public was let in on the plans for an in- 
terest rate increase. 

At 4:06 p.m. on this Thursday, the 
Board received a telegram from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, of which 
Mr. Alfred Hayes is president. This tele- 
gram reads: 

Our board of directors today voted to es- 
tablish following discount rates effective the 
first business day following that on which 
approved by the Board of Governors: (a) on 
discounts for and advances to member banks 
under sections 13 and 18 (a), 4½ per cent; 
(b) on advances to member banks under 
section 10 (b), 5 per cent; and (c) on ad- 
vances to individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations other than member banks under 
last paragraph section 13, 5½ per cent. 
RICHARD A. DEBS, 

Secretary. 


Fifteen minutes later, at 4:21 p.m., 
the Federal Reserve Board received a sec- 
ond telegram, this one from the Federal 
Reserve bank of Chicago. This tele- 
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Our board of directors today voted to es- 
tablish the following discount rates effec- 
tive the first business day following that on 
which approved by the Board of Governors: 
(a) on discounts for and advances to mem- 
ber banks under sections 13 and 13 (a), 4% 
per cent; (b) on advances to member banks 
under section 10 (b), 5 per cent; and (c) 
on advances to individuals, partnerships and 
corporations other than member banks under 
the last paragraph section 13, 5½ per cent. 

Pau C. HODGE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, these two telegrams are 
identical. The wording is not changed 
anywhere, only the signatures on the 
telegrams are different. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Tennes- 
see will say that this is circumstantial 
evidence. But I say that it is plain that 
a conspiracy did indeed exist in the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank districts of Chicago 
and New York. 

The next afternoon—Friday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1965—the Federal Reserve Board 
met in secret and voted to follow the or- 
ders of the New York and Chicago banks, 
They kept this information a secret from 
the public until the Washington Post 
revealed what was going on on Sunday, 
December 5. Then they were forced to 
release the information, which appeared 
in newspapers all over the country on 
Monday, December 6, 1965. At this 
point, we had a 3744-percent interest 
rate increase imposed on the American 
people, just to accommodate these New 
York and Chicago banks. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, yesterday, appeared shocked and 
surprised that anyone was accusing the 
Federal Reserve of “inside” dealing. I 
am surprised at his surprise. Others, 
deeply concerned about our monetary 
affairs, have suggested much the same 
thing previously. 

Last year, I remember that Mr. David 
P. Charnay, chairman of the board of 
the Continental General, Inc., an invest- 
ment firm,. suggested that news of a 
prime bank loan rate increase had been 
leaked in advance. Mr. Charney called 
for a Federal investigation into the con- 
nection between this possible leak and 
an 11-point drop in the stock market. 

I place in the Recorp a story from the 
Associated Press, outlining Mr. Charnay’s 
charge about news leaking on interest 
rate increases: 

[From the Associated Press, Aug. 18, 1966] 
PROBE ASKED—News LEAK TO MARKET Is 
HINTED 

New Lonk — David P. Charnay, chairman 
of the board of the Continental General, Inc., 
investment firm, last night suggested that 
news of last week’s rise in the prime bank 
loan rate might have been leaked in advance. 

Charnay called for a federal investigation 
into the possibility, after noting that the 
announcement of the rate increase was pre- 
ceded by an 11-point drop in the stock mar- 
ket. 

He said in telegrams to President Johnson, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
both the New York and American Stock Ex- 
changes that there may have been a leak of 
“inside information” to “professionals,” who 
unloaded stocks in advance. 

“It would seem,” the telegram read, “that 
somewhere along the line the professionals 
had inside information, thus causing a de- 
cline which undoubtedly affected more than 
20 million shareholders in the United States. 

“Obviously,” the telegram concluded, “the 
American public is entitled to a full and 
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thorough examination of how the market 
could react so violently for hours prior to 
the announcement of a rise in prime interest 
rates.” 


Mr. Speaker, it always seems strange 
that the banks across the country operate 
as an automated unit in raising interest 
rates. When a prime rate change is an- 
nounced by a New York bank, all the 
other banks across the country follow 
almost immediately with increases of 
their own. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp an 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star of August 17, 1966, describing the 
big prime rate increase which took place 
last summer. This article plainly shows 
the similarity of action by banks in all 
parts of the country: 

PARADE OF BANKS ADOPTS 6-PERCENT PRIME 
Loan RATE 


Major commercial banks have again raised 
their prime lending rates—to 6 percent—and 
the Johnson administration hag reacted by 
urging banks to curb credit expansion by 
refusing loans to prospective borrowers more 
often. f 

This curb could apply to individuals seek- 
ing a loan for a car, a house or other pur- 
poses as well as big business firms seeking 
major loans. 

In rapid fire order yesterday, major com- 
mercial banks in several cities increased their 
prime rates for the fourth time in a year. 


CHASE MANHATTAN GOES UP 


This morning, Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
largest bank in New York and the second 
largest in the nation, said it was increasing 
its prime rate to 6 percent, effective immedi- 
ately. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co, and Irving 
Trust Co. also announced increases to 6 per- 
cent. 

Both banks also said they are increasing 
from 6 percent to 6½ percent their interest 
rate on loans to brokers and dealers, effec- 
tive Aug. 22. 

Other banks were expected to follow suit. 

Treasury Secretary Henry H, Fowler issued 
the plea for restraint on loans after the First 
National City Bank of New York initiated 
the increase, raising by one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent its lowest interest rate for business loans 
of 90 days or more. 

A bank spokesman said the move was de- 
signed “to moderate the continuing extra- 
ordinary loan demand.” 

There was no solid indication President 
Johnson would try to roll back the boost or 
talk the bankers out of it. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey said 
in an interview today that the economy is 
a delicate mechanism that can be affected 
seriously by untimely tampering. 

Answering Senate criticism of President 
Johnson's anti-inflation policies, Humphrey 
described the economy as strong and healthy 
and said “I do not think this is the time to 
apply any drastic measure to it.” 


GETS INTENSE STUDY 


But, he added, “You can be sure that it 
is a subject under intense study within the 
administration.” 

Sen. Russell B. Long of Louisiana, the as- 
sistant Democratic leader, and Sen. Albert 
Gore, D-Tenn., has called in the Senate yes- 
terday for presidential action to bring down 
soaring interest rates. Their appeals came 
prior to the announced rise in the prime 
rate. 

Humphrey said he has long favored low 
interest rates. But he said he does not be- 
lieve restrictive measures on the economy are 
in order now. 


NO DECISION AT RIGGS 


Washington area banks did not react im- 
mediately to the boost in the prime rate by 
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New York banks, but there were indications 
they would follow the New York lead. Most 
observers were watching to see what the 
Riggs National Bank does. 

L. A, Jennings, chairman of the board at 
Riggs, said “We've made no decision yet, but 
we are studying it carefully. We have lines 
of credit out to large corporate customers 
around the country and it would be unnat- 
ural to keep on charging 5% percent when 
everyone else is charging 6 percent.” 

Area bankers sald any increase would im- 
mediately affect only prime customers, usu- 
ally large corporations. 

J. Robert Sherwood, president of Suburban 
Trust Co., in nearby Maryland, said: We've 
been trying to hold back, to tread water on 
this. But when others move upward, we 
almost have to move also.” 

The prime lending rate is that charged the 
largest and most credit worthy customers, 
such as big corporations. It forms the basis 
for the commercial interest rate structure. 

Thus, when a bank's best customer is 
charged 6 percent, other borrowers may be 
charged 6.5 percent to 7 percent or more. 

Experts said pressure will be placed on in- 
stallment and other small loans, but supplies 
of money for personal or consumer loans will 
tend to be available, although at higher 
rates. 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago quickly followed suit after the 
New York Bank hiked its prime rate. 

And Bankers Trust in New York followed 
with an explanation by Chairman William 
H. Moore: “We think that in view of the 
demand for money and the pressure on in- 
terest rates this increase is amply justified.” 

Among other banks that joined in the rate 
rise was Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 

FOWLER'S CONTENTION 

Fowler contended “there is a better way 
to limit credit than by simply raising its 
price.” 

“When demands exceed a bank's resources, 
credit expansion can and should be re- 
strained by bankers saying ‘No’ to borrowers 
on criteria other than that of who is willing 
to pay the highest rate,” he said. 

Since last December, Fowler noted, the 
prime rate had been increased three times, 
from 4.5 percent to 5.75 percent. Interest 
rates in other sectors of the economy also 
have risen substantially. 

“I hope that today’s increase in the prime 
rate does not become the occasion for lend- 
ers to raise rates generally,” Fowler said. 

The new increase leaves an unusually large 
gap between the prime rate and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s discount rate which was 
raised last December from 4 percent to 4.5 
percent. This is the rate charged banks for 
funds they borrow from the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Mr. Speaker, there seems to be little 
question that the big bankers of this 
country know what is going on all the 
time inside the Federal Reserve. A close 
analysis of financial news indicates that 
the banks either have this inside knowl- 
edge or an uncanny knack of predicting 
the future. 

I call particular attention to an article 
in the Wall Street Journal of Monday, 
November 21, 1966. The first paragraph 
of this article reads: 

A banker familiar with Federal Reserve 
System policy indicated the System will con- 
tinue to keep a “rather firm restraint” on 
the nation’s credit reins, but won't tighten 
credit any further for the rest of the year. 


The article went on to say: 


Financial experts interpreted the banker's 
remarks as an indication that the Federal 
Reserve has found it can continue to keep 
tight credit conditions in the money market 
without bearing down quite as hard on bank 
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reserves. The banker said, “Rather firm 
restraint has been general monetary policy 
for many months now and remains so.” 


These quotes from the article plainly 
show that some banker, who remained 
unnamed by the Wall Street Journal, had 
some pretty good knowledge about the 
Federal Reserve. He spoke with the tone 
of authority at a time when the Congress 
and apparently the President were in the 
dark about Federal Reserve policy. 

The Federal Reserve, Mr. Speaker, has 
close ties with all elements of the bank- 
ing community. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee developed this fact 
rather fully in hearings in 1964. We dis- 
covered at that time that the Federal 
Reserve System was paying about $90,000 
in dues to various banking organizations, 
including the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Bankers Association is, 
of course, a lobbying organization de- 
signed to promote the interests of the 
commercial banking industry. It is one 
of the Nation’s biggest, best financed, 
and, in my opinion, one of the most ruth- 
less lobbies. Yet, the Federal Reserve, 
which I gather the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee believes is free of banker ties, pays 
dues to the American Banking Associa- 
tion. The Federal Reserve System is 
actually a card-carrying, dues-paying 
member of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

In my book, it is pretty hard to get any 
closer to the banking industry than the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I detailed 
charges against William McChesney 
Martin and accused him of costing the 
American people $211 billion excess in- 
terest charges since 1951. Do you know 
how much that means each year? That 
means for each of the last 15 years Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin has cost the 
people of this country in excessive inter- 
est rates $14.5 billion a year. 

For these and other reasons I sug- 
gested that Mr. Martin not be reap- 
pointed when his term expires on March 
31. 

I also suggested that the President al- 
low Charles N. Shepardson to retire as 
a Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
on April 30. At that time, Mr. Shepard- 
son will reach the mandatory retirement 
age under civil service regulations, and 
can continue only if the President grants 
a special exception. 

Again, I say that it is in the public 
interest that both of these men be re- 
moved from positions of influence. I 
say that it is in the public interest for 
the high interest, tight money policies of 
these gentlemen to be reversed. I say 
that it is time that we put public interest 
representatives on the Federal Reserve. 
The Federal Reserve already has enough 
banker representatives. It does not 
need any more. 

While the Congress, the President, and 
the people are denied access to the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee meetings, 
it appears that Mr. Martin lets various 
people of his own choosing attend these 
sessions. Recently, I saw a copy of a 
book written by James L. Knipe entitled 
“The Federal Reserve and the American 
Dollar.” Mr. Knipe was apparently given 
favored treatment by Mr. Martin and al- 
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lowed to sit in on these secret sessions 
while the rest of the public was shut out. 

I quote from the foreword of the book 
which illustrates this point: 

In 1959, I was invited to come down to the 
Board, on a daily fee basis, to serve as con- 
sultant to the Chairman. Apparently the 
invitation from Mr. Martin came as a result 
of some writing I had done, which had been 
read by him, as well as by several other gov- 
ernors. A six-month appointment stretched 
into more than three years, to my gratifica- 
tion. It would have been impossible to find 
a better spot from which to study the Sys- 
tem. 


Now listen to this, the concluding 
sentence: 

For example, I missed only one Federal 
Open Market Committee meeting during my 
entire time at the Board. 


Now, this is someone who was not a 
member of the Open Market Committee. 
He really had no connection with it but 
he was allowed to sit in at all of these 
meetings except one. That was about 
50 different secret Open Market Commit- 
tee meetings, where decisions were made 
as to how much money would be in cir- 
culation and what the interest rates 
would be. 

Now the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock] on yesterday brought up 
some important questions. He contended 
that the Federal Reserve Board was so 
pure and that Mr. Martin in particular 
was so pure. He contended no one would 
think about capitalizing on the inside 
knowledge that they possess from the 
secret sessions of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Open Market Committee. 

The gentleman from Tennessee yes- 
terday also stated that Mr. Martin had 
converted all of his securities into cash 
on becoming Chairman and that he had 
not acquired any securities since that 
time. . 

That is the first time I heard that 
story and I so stated in the debate with 
Mr. Brock. Is it by chance that Mr. 
Martin has become so close to certain 
Members of the minority party, and Mr. 
Brock in particular, that he would im- 
part to them information that he has 
never disclosed to Members on the other 
side of the aisle? 

I never heard of it before. As a result 
I went back and read the hearings in the 
Senate when Mr. Martin's confirmation 
was up in 1951, and again in 1956. Noth- 
ing like that was ever mentioned in the 
hearings. There is no mention of a stock 
divestiture by Mr. Martin. 

So now, since Mr. Brock brought this 
matter up, I wonder if he would not be 
willing to furnish or have the members 
of the Open Market Committee, includ- 
ing Mr. Martin, furnish a statement of 
any assets they now possess or have pos- 
sessed over the last 10 years which would 
be influenced in value by inside knowl- 
edge that they might have from their of- 
ficial positions. This statement should 
show whether they own Government 
bonds and the amount of these bonds, 
when they were bought, and when they 
were sold. The statement should also 
show the amount of other securities and 
other holdings of all members of this 
Open Market Committee. This should 
particularly include any security whose 
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value could be influenced by a decision 
of the Open Market Committee. 

I think that would be wonderful in- 
formation and useful information for the 
public and the Congress. Since the ques- 
tion was raised by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, I suggest that Mr. Brock— 
since he seems to be on a very fine rela- 
tionship with the Chairman, Mr. William 
McChesney Martin—obtain from Mr. 
Martin and from the members of the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee this information and place it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I wonder if Mr. Brock is willing to do 
that. I am calling upon him to do that. 
I hope he complies and furnishes us the 
information he mentioned on Monday. 
If he does not, I hope he states the reason 
why he does not. He has volunteered in- 
formation about Mr. Martin which has 
never been brought up in the 15 years 
he has been Chairman. Of course, it is 
a kind of mystery to me that at this late 
date he would bring it up now—unless 
Mr. Martin and the Board feel like they 
are in a desperate situation and they have 
to bail themselves out quickly. 

The other day the Reserve require- 
ments on time deposits were reduced by 
the Federal Reserve for the purpose of 
making more money available. Reserve 
requirements were reduced from 4 to 3 
percent. 

Under the 4-percent rate the banks 
could manufacture, could create, $25 for 
every one of those dollars in reserve on 
that 4 percent. That meant that by 
changing it to 3 percent, which they 
would have on reserve, they could manu- 
facture and create $3314 for every reserve 
dollar. 

So, the Federal Reserve Board reduced 
reserve requirements on savings deposits 
from 4 to 3 percent, making $850 million 
available to the banks to use as reserves, 
absolutley free of charge, without any 
cost of any kind whatsoever, to create 
money equal to from 10 to 1, to 20 to 1, 
to 3343 to 1. That could mean $5 or $10 
or $15 billion they can manufacture, 
make loans, and draw interest on, or 
buy Government and tax-free bonds and 
get interest income. 

That is a pretty good bonus for the 
banks, $850 million in reserves upon 
which they can create $10 billion or more 
at their will for the purposes I have 
stated. 

If the Federal Reserve had really been 
looking at this from the standpoint of 
the people and not solely from the stand- 
point of the banks, they could have 
done exactly the same thing and caused 
us to profit $34 million a year from that 
transaction. As it is, we do not profit 
at all. 

Suppose that the Federal Reserve, in- 
stead of reducing reserve requirements 
so as to make available $850 million, had 
gone into the market and bought $850 
million of Government bonds, of 4-per- 
cent bonds, and held them, and collected 
interest on that. At 4 percent that 
would be $34 million a year. This would 
have the same economic effects as reduc- 
ing the reserve requirements of banks. 

A policy has grown up with the Fed- 
eral Reserve of using our currency that 
is manufactured over here at the Bureau 
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of Engraying and Printing—$5 and $10 
bills, the kind we normally use every day. 
They take that printed money and also 
the Government’s credit and they ex- 
change it for U.S. Government bonds 
and keep the bonds and continue to draw 
interest on them. 

I have interrogated members of the 
Board over a long period of time, and 
they admitted that those bonds have 
been paid for once, when they use one 
form of Government obligation to buy 
another. Paid for once, certainly the 
bonds should not remain outstanding 
against the Government. 

Today they are holding $44 billion in 
Government bonds in that way. 

Now let us sum up here a little bit. 
This $44 billion in bonds should not be 
charged against our national debt, be- 
cause they have been paid for once. Our 
national debt could be reduced by this 
amount. Then, if we had not had a man 
by the hame of Martin who was increas- 
ing interest rates all the time for the 
last 15 years, our national debt today 
would be $43 billion less. So there is $87 
billion that. should be reduced from our 
national debt. It is just that simple. No 
one can deny it. It is just that way. 
It is too bad that people are inclined 
not to believe it. They just say, “Oh, 
Congress would not allow that to go on. 
Of course, they would not.” But the 
truth is Congress has allowed it to go on 
for 15 years and longer right here in 
broad daylight, and every day it has 
been robbing and robbing and robbing 
the people. It is just highway robbery 
in broad daylight. 

So I suggest to my dear friends who 
are Members of Congress and who are 
good people—I do not know of one of 
them that I dislike or do not trust—I urge 
them to give more attention to this $14.5 
billion interest increase caused by Mr. 
Martin for no good purpose, and that is 
$14.5 billion a year in addition to the 
$14.2 billion that we have to pay in inter- 
est on the national debt every year. So if 
it were not for these debts of billions of 
dollars spent unnecessarily for extor- 
tionate and unnecessary interest, our 
country would be getting along pretty 
well today. 

I hope that Mr. Brock will answer the 
questions in the next Recorp that I have 
propounded to him. 


FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY ACT 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, this proposed Fire Research and 
Safety Act of 1967, H.R. 6637, would 
amend the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards to authorize a com- 
prehensive fire research and safety pro- 
gram to gather comprehensive fire data, 
conduct intensive fire research, educate 
and train in fire protection and safety 
and support demonstrations of improved 
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and experimental fire protection and 
safety. 

The best estimates available indicate 
that in 1965, fire in the United States 
caused 12,100 deaths and property dam- 
age amounting to $1,741,300,000 or $8.98 
for every man, woman, and child. Our 
per capita fire death rate is twice Cana- 
da’s rate, four times the rate for the 
United Kingdom, and six and one-half 
times the rate for Japan. While our 
much higher per capita death rate may 
refiect the hazards that accompany our 
higher standard of living, this merely 
indicates that we must put forth greater 
fire safety efforts as our living standards 
rise, if we are to eliminate excessive loss 
of life to fire. 

Over the past 5 years, the best privately 
estimated per capita fire death rate from 
all causes has remained relatively con- 
stant—although U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice figures for nontransportation fires 
have increased nine percent. Over the 
same period the estimated per capita 
number of fires in the United States has 
increased nine percent and estimated 
per capita property damage has increased 
four percent. Our 1965 estimated per 
capita property damage contrasts with 
$6.85 for Canada, the next highest per 
capita loss among major countries. 
Japan, with a population of about one- 
half of the United States, has a per 
capita loss of only $1.32 and its total 
number of fires in 1965 is about one- 
fortieth of the number that occurred in 
the United States. 

The ravages of uncontrolled fires have 
dotted the pages of history from its be- 
ginning. Great fires that are well known 
go back at least to Nero’s Rome in the 
middle of the first century. King John 
promulgated building ordinances to pre- 
vent the spread of fire between buildings 
after the London fire of 1212—3 years 
before the Magna Charta. Research and 
testing of building constructions for fire 
resistance in this country started early 
in the last century but remained at a 
very low level until the great fires in 
Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco, 
the last two in the first decade of this 
century. The resulting impetus to fire 
studies has led to a more. systematic 
approach and to the present collection of 
standard test methods. 

At about the same time that fire testing 
and research was beginning to grow, 
the gathering of fire information and at- 
tempts at public education on fire safety 
took on a new stature. The National 
Fire Protection Association founded in 
1896, is the chief source for educational 
materials and consolidated fire informa- 
tion. 

ROLE OF FIRE IN PUBLIC SAFETY 


Fire strikes at man both physically and 
economically. There is no place or time 
when he may safely relax his guard. His 
homes, places of amusement, cities, 
transportation, and national resources 
are all vulnerable to fire. Fires start from 
natural causes such as lightning, but 
most causes are related to man’s careless- 
ness among the hazardous surroundings 
he has made for himself. 

Fires in homes and apartments take 
many lives every year. Tragedies strike 
in places of public assembly despite laws 
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and recommendations on construction, 
decoration, occupancy, and means of 
egress. Large losses of life have occurred 
in just the past few years as a result of 
fires in schools, hospitals, hotels, and 
restaurants. The recent tragedy in a 
penthouse restaurant in Montgomery, 
Ala., took 25 lives. 

Without the significant efforts of pri- 
vate and public organizations in the field 
of fire safety, the record would be much 
worse. However, this record can and 
should be improved. Greater support of 
fire safety programs will be needed, if 
such improvement is to be achieved. 
The Federal Government should provide 
needed support through a national fire 
safety program, including direct finan- 
cial support of activities of private non- 
profit and public organizations, and in- 
creased Federal activities to provide 
technical support for their programs. 
The national program should encourage 
local initiative: by supporting improved 
methods and techniques for preventing 
and controlling fires, reducing personal 
injury and property damage, or improv- 
ing the efficiency, operation, or organiza- 
tion of the fire services. 

Comprehensive and detailed informa- 
tion on fire causes and effects is essential 
to the best use of available resources to 
minimize the harm from fires. These 
resources must be directed to the most 
significant areas of the overall problem, 
which are only partially identified at 
present. For example, present fire cause 
data are not detailed enough to permit 
analysis to determine where research 
and other activities will be most bene- 
ficial. Similarly; education in fire 
safety and protection is hindered by a 
lack of detailed information on the na- 
ture and scope of the problem. 

INFORMATION 


Our present national efforts to gather 
information on fire causes and effects 
are carried on by private organizations. 
These organizations depend on volun- 
tary cooperation of their members and 
others who are interested enough to pro- 
vide reports. The National Fire Protec- 
tion, Association is generally recognized 
as having the best compilation of data on 
fire causes and losses of life and property. 
Despite diligent effort on the associa- 
tion’s part, however, it receives statewide 
loss data from only about half of the 
States, and data on causes from about 
one-third of the States. The present 
NFPA budget, derived from members’ 
dues plus the sale of publications cannot 
support staff operations in the field to 
gather directly the data which is not 
supplied to the association. Nor can the 
association appeal to any incentive for 
cooperation in the data gathering other 
than a common interest in fire safety. 

Another group gathering data is the 
insurance industry. However, their pri- 
mary interest is in the area of establish- 
ing insurance rates, and their data, and 
analyses thereof, are of appropriately 
limited scope. 

We need more fire information than 
voluntary efforts have been able to 
gather. The proposed legislation would 


authorize Federal support that could be 
used to increase that level of effort sig- 
nificantly. Voluntary and uniform re- 
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porting of fire information could be 
achieved by grants to local organizations. 
The information gathering program 
would utilize a standardized reporting 
System, and one or more teams of experts 
to investigate selected fires in depth and 
evaluate and improve the reporting sys- 
tem. There would also be a clearing- 
house service for fire information, which 
would maintain a comprehensive library, 
provide materials and an abstract serv- 
ice, publish bibliographies, and main- 
tain rosters of those having highly spe- 
cialized expertise. 

The information gathered under this 
program would aid in planning, re- 
search, and in providing fire safety edu- 
cation. The clearinghouse service would 
furnish useful fire information to the 
fire service and others interested in fire 
safety throughout the country. 

RESEARCH 


The present research effort is carried 
on by fire equipment and building mate- 
rials industries, trade associations, uni- 
versities, nonprofit organizations, com- 
mercial laboratories, and Government 
agencies. The industry and trade asso- 
ciation research, for the most part, is of 
an applied, product-oriented nature. 
Individual companies conduct little basic 
research. Industry has made use of 
trade associations as a mechanism for 
industrywide support of research on 
common problems. But this work also is 
predominantly applied research. Indus- 
try tends to look to those who are not 
profit motivated for the basic research 
information. 

The Federal Government’s funding for 
fire research program is about $6 million, 
concentrated mainly in the Forest Serv- 
ice and Department of Defense, the lat- 
ter ineluding the Office of Civil Defense. 
Smaller amounts go to the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, National Science 
Foundation, Bureau of Mines, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The research of the Govern- 
ment agencies is largely mission-orient- 
ed, and not applicable to many common 
fire safety problems. 

The primary deficiency of these re- 
search programs is that inadequate at- 
tention is given to establishing an under- 
standing of the basic nature and behav- 
ior of fire upon which could be based a 
theory and more efficient practice of fire 
prevention and control. Instead, great 
reliance is placed on the less efficient 
method of empirical fire testing, to de- 
termine the fire resistance of various 
materials. The number of samples of 
building materials and assemblies that 
can be fire tested is limited because of 
cost, thus restricting technological inno- 
vation in the building industry. 

A major research gap is in the area of 
fire department operations. The need 
for research here is becoming critical. 
Increasing costs of operating community 
services, the trend to great agglomera- 
tion of communities into metropolitan 
regions, and the rapid social and tech- 
nological change are imposing demands 
on fire services for greater efficiency. In 
rural areas, the longer distances and un- 
certain water supplies, plus the hazard 
of large quantities of stored combustible 
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agricultural products on many farms, 
place great demands on local fire 
services. 

The legislation will authorize addi- 
tional research nearly equal to the pres- 
ent Federal level immediately, much of 
which will be used, through contracts, to 
support fundamental studies in the uni- 
versities and other non-Federal facili- 
ties. There would also be development 
of improved methods and techniques for 
preventing and controlling fires, and for 
rehabilitating injured persons and dam- 
aged property. 

EDUCATION 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, and the National Safety 
Council each has a national program in 
fire prevention education. Of these, 
NFPA’s is the largest and includes Spring 
Clean-Up Week and Fire Prevention 
Week in October. Government and 
local public education programs are gen- 
erally related to the national programs 
and make use of their educational liter- 
ature. 

Despite these efforts at public educa- 
tion, many members of the public are 
complacent and do not take the precau- 
tions needed to reduce the occurrences 
of fires caused by carelessness. Inade- 
quate financial resources now preclude 
existing programs from fully effective 
use of mass communication media and 
of other public educational activities. 
The legislation would authorize grants 
to State and local fire service groups 
and support to national fire education 
groups for public fire safety education. 
It will also authorize Federal technical 
support of such educational activities. 

Insufficient attention is given to fire 
prevention education in our institutions 
of higher learning. Engineering, archi- 
tecture, city planning, and comparable 
curriculums should include fire problems 
and design approaches that will mini- 
mize fire occurrence and spread. Such 
design should become an integral part 
of the overall practice of those profes- 
sions. Specialized training in the scien- 
tific and engineering aspects of fire pro- 
tection are also needed. Only two uni- 
versities offer 4-year curriculums leading 
to degrees in fire protection engineering. 
The proposed legislation would authorize 
grants for the development of curricu- 
lums and course material to facilitate the 
establishment of fire protection curricu- 
lums in additional colleges or universities, 
and facilitate the introduction of fire 
protection courses in other curriculums. 

Most professional fire personnel lack 
sufficient training in command and con- 
trol of disaster operations and in the 
control of special hazards. Education 
and training is essential to attainment 
of the highest levels of competence for 
the fire services. Many States have fire 
service schools offering short courses. 
However, the content and amount of 
training varies from State to State, and 
even within States since individual par- 
ticipation in some cases is dependent on 
the availability of local funds. The 
proposed legislation would authorize 
grants and support of the development 
of and participation in professional ex- 
tension courses for fire service personnel 
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and officers. We believe the objective 
should be the establishment of a pro- 
gram of periodic professional training 
for all fire services personnel, and for 
the staff of State fire marshals offices 
or other offices whose responsibilities 
have significant relationships to fire. 
Such increased education should en- 
hance professional stature and encour- 
age career and executive development in 
the fire services, thereby attracting 
greater numbers of highly qualified in- 
dividuals to this important area of pub- 
lic service. 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Many interested firemen and other 
public spirited individuals have applied 
themselves to problems of public educa- 
tion, fire safety, and fire department 
operations. Frequently, these individ- 
uals have not been able to support, or 
find support for, practical demonstra- 
tions of the feasibility of improved train- 
ing aids, operational procedures, public 
education programs, or other fire safety 
methods and techniques. Ideas for 
useful demonstration will also result 
from Federal fire safety activities. 

The proposed legislation would author- 
ize Federal support of appropriate dem- 
onstrations, and thus would encourage 
local and individual initiative in the solu- 
tion of fire safety problems. 

NATIONAL FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY CENTER 


This proposed legislation would state 
the sense of Congress that the Secretary 
should establish a fire research and 
safety center. While much of the re- 
search under this program will be per- 
formed outside the Federal Government 
or in other Federal facilities, neither 
private nor Government facilities in this 
country are equipped for certain kinds 
of research, such as growth and spread 
of fires within full-scale multistory 
buildings or the interactions among 
structural elements under fire conditions. 
The results of these and similar studies 
could lead to advanced design practices 
reducing the likelihood and spread of 
fires. Consequently an advanced re- 
search center is needed for performance 
of such fundamental studies. 

Additionally, the center would provide 
a central focus for management of the 
national fire safety program under this 
proposed legislation. By establishing 
close contact with research personnel, the 
center would facilitate development of 
necessary staff competence for both tech- 
nical support of non-Federal activities 
and scientific management of contracts 
and grants. 

Finally, the program also would utilize 
fully existing competence and facilities 
of other Federal agencies, and would be 
coordinated carefully with related exist- 
ing Federal programs. 


HOW TO GO BROKE WITHOUT 
EVEN TRYING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Congress has once again had to increase 
the national debt ceiling, the American 
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people have a right to ask if the proper 
priorities are being given to the expend- 
iture of their tax dollars. This becomes 
even more imperative with the Presi- 
dent asking for a 6-percent increase in 
Federal taxes on top of the present 
heavy level of taxation. 

A few weeks ago I pointed out the ut- 
ter nonsense of the administration's ap- 
proval of an $8,000 plus grant to the 
University of California for a study of 
the history of comic strips. But lest 
anyone think that this relatively small 
grant represents the only amount of 
waste in a time of national economic 
crisis, I wish to point out that this grant 
represents only one of many totaling al- 
most $1 million by the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities. 
Some of the others are equally absurd 
and are even less justified during a time 
of severe strain on the National Treasury. 
Many would not be justified even if we 
had a large budget surplus, for surely 
tax funds were never intended to be used 
for this purpose. At least I can find no 
authority in the Constitution for the ex- 
penditure of such funds. 

It reminds me of an Ozark story about 
the man who discovered a hole in his 
pocket the size of a penny. He care- 
fully refrained from putting any pen- 
nies in his pocket and inserted only his 
dimes, Of course, they all kept falling 
through the hole and in time he was 
fiat broke. In the course of a year an 
awful lot of dimes can slip through a 
hole the size of a penny. In the same 
way the Federal Treasury is depleted by 
a succession of “comic book” grants. 

I even find there is no clear under- 
standing at the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities on who has title 
to the product of this federally subsidized 
research. 

Does any taxpayer have a right to ob- 
tain a copy of the end product? The 
deputy director says he is not sure. 
Does the Federal Government share in 
the profits of any of this research in 
case one of these studies becomes a best 
seller? No one downtown professes to 
know. 

In an interview in the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., News Press, Dr. David Kunzle, 
who is the recipient of the comic-book 
grant, responding to my criticism, says: 

It is too bad that congressional objections 
to my grant-in-aid weren't publicized closer 
to the publication of my book—they would 
have skyrocketed sales. 


I do not think Dr. Kunzle will find 
much sympathy from the American tax- 
payers whose largess will afford him 
a year’s sabbatical leave from the uni- 
versity. 

The following is a complete listing of 
the grants accorded by the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
in their announcement of February 8, 
1967. The title of the news release is 
“Humanities Endowment Announces 
$936,000 in Research Grants.” I suggest 
a better and far more appropriate title 
would be “How To Go Broke Without 
Even Trying.” I hope my colleagues on 
the House Appropriations Committee will 
review these grants, and then act as they 
may see fit. 


The list follows: 
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Grants MADE BY NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


THE AGE OF WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


A grant of approximately $24,000 to Smith 
College will make possible a study of the pe- 
riod of Washington and Jefferson as an or- 
ganic unit. The study, under the direction 
of historians Stanley M. Elkins of Smith and 
Eric McKitrick of Columbia University, will 
examine the parochial versus the continental 
mentality, the problem of democracy, and 
the idea of the political party, and will stress 
the strong intellectual character of the na- 
tion’s early political leaders. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS., THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS IN AMERICAN COMMUNI- 
TIES, 1870-1900 


A grant of approximately $8,976 was ap- 
proved to the University of Wisconsin to sup- 
port a project which will bring to completion 
the study of the political process in American 
communities during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. This study has been supported by the 
American Council of Learned Societies in the 
form of a postdoctoral fellowship. The proj- 
ect funded by the Endowment is to collect 
information about social, political, and eco- 
nomic trends in three Wisconsin communi- 
ties (Green Bay, Eau Clare, and Janesville) 
and three Massachusetts communities (New- 
buryport, Marlboro, and Pittsfield). The 
study is comparative and extends over the 
closing thirty years of the century. 

The information will be “stored” on data 
processing cards at the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin and may be used ulti- 
mately by scholars throughout the country 
for historical research. 

The Project is under the direction of J. 
Rogers Hollingsworth. 


EXCAVATIONS IN TUSCANY 


A grant of up to $10,000 to Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege will support an archaeological project 
which will train American archaeology stu- 
dents as well as furthering research. Under 
the direction of Kyle M. Phillips, Jr., pres- 
ently a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, students from various 
American institutions will participate in dig- 
gings that will reveal the layout and develop- 
ment of a 6th century B.C, Etruscan town. 
Endowment funds will increase the number 
of student participants and extend their 
training. 


MING BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY PROJECT 


A grant of approximately $10,000 was ap- 
proved for the Association of Asian Studies 
and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties to further an international effort with 
the support of eighteen centers of Chinese 
studies in the United States and the Far East 
to study and prepare biographies of major 
figures in all phases of Chinese life in the 
Ming period from the 14th to 17th centuries. 
These should serve as a basis for better un- 
derstanding of Modern China and the civili- 
zation of traditional China. The biographies 
will be prefaced by interpretive essays sum- 
ming up development in history, society, and 
culture of the period. The Ming period, 
which was the end of traditional Chinese 
civilization and the beginning of China’s first 
continuing contact with the West, is a focal 
point of controversy between Communist and 
non-Communist historians. 


COMPILATION OF SELECT COURT RECORDS TO 
ILLUSTRATE AMERICAN COLONIAL SOCIETY 
In support of a project to compile material 

drawn from the court records of certain 

colonies, representative of nearly all sections 
of British Colonial North America between 

1720 and 1765, the Endowment approved 4 

grant of $10,000 to the American Historical 

Association. The material will center around 

a unifying theme, that of individual freedom 

under the law. Civil and political freedoms; 

freedom of expression; libel, defamation and 
slander; imprisonment for debt; regulation 
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of prices and wages, religious freedom and 
personal freedoms involving domestic rela- 
tions; the rights of women; and travel re- 
strictions are some of the subjects that will 
be studied. The project is under the direc- 
tion of Neal W. Allen, Jr. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COMIC STRIP 


A grant of approximately $8,789 was ap- 
proved to the University of California at 
Santa Barbara for completion of a study of 
the history of the comic strip in the 19th 
century. The project to be undertaken by 
David Kunzle will center on the work of the 
Swiss artist-writer Rodolphe Toepffer and the 
German Wilhelm Busch, precursors of satiri- 
cal portraiture, whose work strongly infiu- 
enced comic strip art. This study should 
make a great contribution to the under- 
standing of the comic strip on a historical 
and sociological basis, as well as an artistic 
one. 


LITERARY INVESTIGATION OF AMERICAN 
POPULAR CULTURE 


A grant of up to $12,650 was approved to 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
to support a research project on the contri- 
butions of “popular” literature to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of important Ameri- 
can myths and traditions. Studies, under 
the direction of Philip Durham and Everett 
Jones, would involve research and catalogu- 
ing of collections of dime novels and other 
popular literature. The project will be val- 
uable both as a documentary and in terms 
of the influence of American popular writers 
abroad and in this country. 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY PROJECTS TO 
SURVEY, EDIT AND TRANSLATE PAPERS RELATING 
TO THE FUR TRADE 


The Minnesota Historical Society will re- 
ceive a grant of up to $5,000 to support a 
segment of a project to survey, edit and 
translate papers relating to the fur trade. 
This grant will enable the Society to identify 
and assemble for publication primary sources 
on the French and British fur trade between 
Montreal, Minnesota, and Western Canada 
between 1770 and 1820. This project under 
the direction of Robert Wheeler, Associate 
Director of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
will contribute to the understanding of the 
role played by the fur trade in the develop- 
ment of Canada and the northern United 
States. 


AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN TURKEY 


A grant of approximately $14,000 has been 
approved to the American Research Insti- 
tute in Turkey (ARIT). 

ARIT is an association of 17 American 
universities and institutions (including the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Dum- 
barton Oaks, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and 14 major graduate universities). 
It was established in 1964 to provide scholars 
with facilities and fellowship support for 
research which can be best, or uniquely, 
accomplished in the Republic of Turkey. 

Any American scholar is eligible to apply 
to the Institute, regardless of whether his 
institution is a member of the association. 
Research activities, which cover such fields 
as anthropology, art, archaeology, history, 
linguistics, philology, and cultural studies of 
Turkey in ancient, medieval and modern 
times, are presently supported by contribu- 
tions from member universities and by funds 
from the State Department. 


INSTITUTE OF MEDIEVAL CANON LAW—A COL- 
LECTION OF CRITICAL EDITIONS OF AND STUDIES 
ON MEDIEVAL TEXTS OF CANON LAW 
A grant of up to $10,000 was approved to 

support the work of editing from manuscript 

sources a multi-volume collection of texts of 
medieval canon law. Working on this proj- 
ect is an international team of scholars which 
has several volumes underway, four of which 
will go to the printer this year. 

An understanding of canonical law of the 
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Middle Ages is essential to the understanding 
of the civilization of medieval Europe, and 
the manuscript sources to be used for these 
text volumes are virtually inaccessible as they 
are scattered in many libraries. 

The project is under the direction of Ste- 
phen Kuttner, Riggs Professor at Yale. 


CATALOG OF PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND PRINTS 
OF REMBRANDT PEALE 


The Peale Museum in Baltimore, Maryland 
was granted approximately $10,000 to pro- 
duce a comprehensive catalogue of the works 
of Rembrandt Peale. The Catalogue will not 
only make a contribution to the bibliography 
of American art history but will serve as a 
tool for scholars. Rembrandt Peale, second 
son of Charles Willson Peale, had tremendous 
influence on his times (1780-1828) and on the 
later works of his father. Neither of these 
aspects has been studied. The project is un- 
der the direction of Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr. 


EDITION OF OVIEDO’S MEMOIRS 


Smith College will receive a grant of ap- 
proximately $6,952 for a research project di- 
rected by J. B. Avalle-Arce to edit the un- 
published memoirs of the Spaniard Oviedo 
(1478-1557). Oviedo, who was active in both 
Europe and America, was official chronicler to 
Charles V. His memoirs include not only 
details of the court of the Catholic kings and 
of the last Aragonese kings of Naples, but he 
also wrote the first history of the Spanish 
conquest of America. 

The first volume of Oviedo’s memoirs was 
published in 1880, and nothing has been 
edited or published since. 


PAPERS OF THE HARMONY SOCIETY 


The Harmony Society, a socio-economic 
“miracle” of the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, was founded in Germany and began 
migrating to the United States in 1785. The 
community was instrumental in founding 
the State of Indiana; in Pennsylvania they 
built the town of Economy and helped to 
develop Pittsburgh. Successive migrations 
carried them to Utah, Oregon and Louisiana. 
To date, the colorful history of the Society 
has been neglected. An Endowment grant of 
up to $15,000 to Clark University in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, will enable Dr. Karl J. 
R. Arndt to select, and edit papers comprising 
a documentary history of the Society as an 
example of the contribution of this unique 
cultural group to the development of 
America. 

THE JOHN JAY PAPERS 


A grant of $6,250 was approved to Colum- 
bia University to support the editing and 
preparation for publication of the papers of 
John Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The project is under the 
direction of Robert Morris, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris Professor of History at Columbia. 


LETTERS OF LOUIS BRANDEIS 


A grant of up to $17,187 to Ohio State 
University will enable researchers M. I, Urof- 
sky and D. W. Levy to prepare a scholarly 
edition of the letters of Justice Brandeis, one 
of the most distinguished American jurists 
of the 20th century. The bulk of the papers, 
totaling some 25,000 items, will be obtained 
from the University of Louisville Law School 
and the Brandeis family. Other university 
libraries and individuals will be asked to 
make available additional letters and papers 
in order to make the edition complete and 
comprehensive. 

JOHN DEWEY WRITINGS 


A grant of up to $10,000 to Southern Il- 
linois University will assist in support of an 
edition of the collected works of the Amer- 
ican philosopher and educator John Dewey. 
This authoritative edition will make available 
materials hitherto inaccessible. Director of 


the project is Jo Ann Boydston. Dewey’s 
major interest was educational reform, and 
he saw education as integrally related to 
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human experience and contemporary society. 
Thus his philosophy seems a peculiarly ap- 
propriate object of study under Humanities 
Endowment funding. 


WINCHESTER EXCAVATIONS 


Another archaeology grant will provide up 
to $17,205 to the University of North Caro- 
lina and Duke University for a joint excava- 
tion in Winchester, England. The focus of 
the project is the growth and changing char- 
acter of the city of Winchester from its origin 
in the Iron Age down to its emergence as a 
Victorian city. A study in urban history, 
using all available evidence, it will be an en- 
tirely new departure in English Archaeology. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


The 27th International Congress of Orien- 
talists will be held in the Western Hemi- 
sphere for the first time. This important 
gathering of scholars from all over the world 
will be held at the University of Michigan 
next August under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society and the Association for 
Asian Studies. A grant of up to $25,000 has 
been approved to cover expenses of the Con- 
gress, which will not only promote scholar- 
ship in Oriental studies but will further in- 
ternational cultural relations. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POPULAR BELIEFS AND 
SUPERSTITIONS 


A grant of approximately $15,000 was ap- 
proved to the Center for the Study of Com- 
parative Folklore and Mythology at UCLA 
to support the preparation of a dictionary of 
popular beliefs and superstitutions, with 
emphasis on those of the United States and 
Canada. Containing about 700,000 items and 
their background, this work will be a valuable 
reference for the whole field of folklore, 
magic and witchcraft. It will also aid in the 
study of language, literature, history, anthro- 
pology and cultural history. The project will 
be conducted by Professor Wayland D. Hand, 
past President of the American Folklore So- 
ciety. 

MANUSCRIPT MICROFILM LIBRARY 


St. John’s University in Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, will receive a grant of approximately 
$10,000 to support a microfilm center of lit- 
erary and historical manuscripts written in 
European monasteries before 1600. The im- 
portance of such a center, which will pre- 
serve these valuable documents in the event 
of loss or destruction of the originals, is 
dramatically underscored by the extensive 
damage caused to ancient documents by the 
recent floods in Florence. The microfilmed 
materials include 95 percent of the manu- 
scripts of classical Greece and Rome and a 
substantial portion of the literature of 
church history. In addition to making 
these documents available to American 
scholars, the project, to be directed by 
Julian G. Plante, calls for a catalogue of 
the microfilmed items and study facilities. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ANNOTATED CATALOGUE 
OF MANUSCRIPTS IN HEBREW, ARABIC, AND 
COGNATE LANGUAGES 


A grant of up to $30,000 has been ap- 
proved to New York University for the pur- 
pose of enabling the start of an annotated 
catalogue of the microfilm collection of rare 
Hebrew manuscripts from the Academies of 
the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Poland, now 
housed in the Library of Judica and 
Hebraica established at the University in 
1942. 

The microfilm collection includes individ- 
ual collections such as the Antonin Genizah 
material which is particularly valuable to 
scholars engaged in restoring the Talmud as 
it was originally edited; the David Guenz- 
berg collection of 6,000 manuscripts and the 
Abraham Firkowitsch collection of Hebrew, 
Samaritan and early Karaitic manuscripts. 
Much of the collection covers the period in 
which the center of Jewish culture shifted 
from East to West. A catalogue will permit 
research not now possible. 
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The project is under the direction of 
Abraham I. Katsh. 


LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS 


Southern Illinois University will receive 
a grant of up to $15,263 to enable Professor 
Paul Schilpp to continue his series “The 
Library of Living Philosophers.” Over the 
past 27 years 12 volumes in this series have 
been published, each one dealing with the 
thought of one living philosopher. A vol- 
ume includes the subject’s own statement 
of his philosophy and how he arrived at it, 
and a complete bibliography of all his 
works. Books published to date include 
Einstein’s only autobiography, and the 
philosophies of Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Whitehead and Santayana. Endow- 
ment support will provide the funds with- 
out which this work could not be continued 
at the pace it merits. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY, AT- 
TITUDES, AND POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT OF 
EARLY MEMBERS OF THE NAZI PARTY 
A project at the University of California 

to study the social origins, opinions, atti- 

tudes, and political involvement of 700 pre- 

1933 rank and file members of the Nazi 

party was granted up to $7,732 by the En- 

dowment. 

Primary source of the material is the au- 
tobiographies of Nazi party members col- 
lected in 1934 by Professor Theodore Abel 
for use in his book WHY HITLER CAME 
TO POWER. However, this material was 
not used in the manner it will be for this 
study. The data obtained will be sorted 
and classified by computer, and the results 
of the study published as articles in schol- 
arly publications or as part of a book. It 
is felt that with the growth of neo-Nazism 
today, such a study is pertinent. 

The project will be directed by Peter H. 
Merkl. 

A list of additional research grants follows 
(all amounts are approximate) : 

Douglass G. Adair, Claremont Graduate 
School and University Center, Claremont, 
California: “Did Edmund Burke Write the 
18th Century Journal, The Annual Register?” 
($18,800) 

William M. Armstrong, Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam, New York: “The 
Writings of Edwin L. Godkin, Editor of the 
New York Post from 1881-1900.“ (8500) 

Mody C. Boatright, University of Texas: 
“Expansion of the University’s Archive of 
Folklore and the Training of Folklorists.” 
($12,000) 

Barry S. Brook, Queens College, Flushing, 
New York: “Computer-indexed Bibliography 
of International Scholarly Writings on 
Music.” ($31,000) 

T. Robert Broughton, University of North 
Carolina: “Support of the American Office of 
L’Annee Philologique, the Annual Critical 
Bibliography of Writings in Classical 
Studies.” ($23,000) 

John F. Callahan, Georgetown University: 
“Research on the Works of Gregory of Nyssa 
and the Later Greek Philosophical Tradi- 
tion of Which He is a Part.” ($7,500) 

Ernest Cadman Colwell, Claremont Grad- 
uate School and University Center, Clare- 
mont, California: “To Translate from the 
Coptic Ancient Documents Dealing with 
Gnosticism and its Influence on Jewish, 
Christian and Pagan Religions.” (816,300) 

Maurice E. Cope, Ohio State University: 
“The Interpretation of Tintoretto’s Paint- 
ings in the Upper Hall of the Scuola di San 
Rocco in Venice.” ($15,500) 

John L. Dameron, Memphis State Univer- 
sity: “A Bibliography of Criticism on Edgar 
Allan Poe.” ($5,000) 

Richard M. Dorson, Indiana University: 
“Survey of Ethnic Groups in Northwest In- 
diana.” ($12,000) 

Charles J. Ermatinger, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri: “An Analysis of 
Philosophical Works by Masters of Arts at 
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European Universities between 1270 and 
1350." ($11,700) 

Don D. Fowler, University of Nevada: “Edi- 
tion of the Linguistic and Ethnographic 
Manuscripts of Anthropolgist John Wesley 
Powell, Founder of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Bureau of American Ethnology.” 
($11,500) 

Diana Guiragossian, Indiana University: 
“Annotated List of French Prose Fiction 
from 1700 to 1750.” ($21,500) 

George M. A. Hanfmann, Harvard Univer- 
sity: “Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, 
the Terminus of the Royal Road of the Per- 
sian Empire.” ($35,000) 

Gilbert H. Harman, Princeton University: 
“Investigation of Phrase Structure Gram- 
mar.” ($9,200) 

Kathleen Harris, University of California, 
Berkeley: “A Bibliography of German Litera- 
ture in the Age of Goethe.” ($1,200) 

Howard Lee Harrod, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa: “The Influence of Office of 
Economic Opportunity Community Action 
Programs on the Churches.” ($1,500) 

Richard Haven, University of Massachu- 
setts: “Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge.“ ($11,400) 

E. Eugene Helm, University of Iowa: “A 
Book on C.P.E. Bach, his Music and his 
Times.” ($3,000) 

Atcheson L. Hench, University of Virginia: 
“Compilation of a Word File of American 
Regionalisms.”” ($19,500) 

Jack Hexter, Yale University: “British 
Parliamentary Diaries of 1628.“ ($34,950) 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., George Washing- 
ton University: “A Biographical Dictionary 
and Census of Theatrical Performers on the 
Stages of London and its Suburbs from 1660 
to 1801.” ($20,000) 

Walter E. Houghton, Wellesley College: 
“Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824-1900.“ 
($13,800) 

Thomas W. Jacobsen, Indiana University: 
“Archaeological Excavations in the Southern 
Argolid in Greece.” ($15,000) 

Lloyd Kasten, University of Wisconsin: 
“Studies in Medieval Spanish Language and 
Literature.” ($27,700) 

Charles H. Lange and Carroll L. Riley 
Southern Illinois University: “The South- 
western Journals of Archaeologist-historian 
Adolph F. Bandelier, written 1883-1892.” 
($6,370) 

Jan LaRue, New York University: “Union 
Thematic Catalogue of 18th Century Sym- 
phonies.” ($11,500) 

Norman Malcolm, Cornell University: “To 
Produce Microfilm Copies of all Existing 
Philosophical Writings of the German-Eng- 
lish Philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein Which 
Now Exist in Manuscript Form.” ($1,300) 

Alfred Mann, Rutgers University: “To Pre- 
_ pare for Publication the Unpublished Writ- 
ings of the Composer Haydn on Teaching 
Composition.” ($2,294) 

Arthur S. McGrade, University of Con- 
necticut: “A Study of the Political Thought 
of William of Ockham, 14th Century The- 
ologist and Philosopher.” ($16,600) 

Anthony Melnikas, Ohio State University: 
“A Study of Miniatures in the Manuscripts 
of Justinian’s Civil Law Compilations.” 
($11,092) 

Howard S. Merritt, University of Rochester: 
“Catalogue of the Paintings of 19th Century 
American Artist Thomas Cole.“ ($5,500) 

Clarence C. Mondale, George Washington 
University: “A Computer-Stored Bibliogra- 
phy in American Studies.” ($42,000) 

Stephen Maxfield Parrish, Cornell Uni- 
versity: “Computer Concordances of Five 
English Poets: Sidney, Jonson, Marvell, Pope 
and Swift.” ($23,714) 

John G. Pedley, University of Michigan: 
“Excavations at Apollonia Cyrenaica, King- 
dom of Libya.” ($10,000) 

David Sutton Phelps, Florida State Uni- 
versity: “Investigations of Two Prehistoric 
Ceremonial Sites.” ($12,000) 
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Benson Saler, Brandeis University: “A 
Study of the World Views and Life Ways of 
the Guajiro Indians of the Guafiro Penin- 
sula, Colombia and Venezuela.” ($5,000) 

Wayne Schlepp, University of Wisconsin: 
“Recitation of Chinese Classical Literature.” 
($8,950) 

Taylor Starck, Harvard University and John 
Wells, Tufts University: “Dictionary of Old 
High German Glosses” (Annotations) 
($18,700) 

Marilyn Stokstad, University of Kansas: 
“A Study of the Romanesque Sculpture of 
the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela.” 
($11,000) 

John Tebbel, New York University: “To 
Prepare a History of Book Publishing in 
America.” ($25,000) 

John B. Tsu, Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, N.J.: “To Assist in the Preparation 
of a Linguistic Atlas of Japan.” ($6,000) 

James Van Stone, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Illinois: “To Complete a 
Survey of the Nushagak River Region and 
the Nushagak River Eskimos.” ($6,500) 

Paul Ward, American Historical Society, 
Washington, D.C.: “To Compile a Com- 
pendium of Comparative Historical Statis- 
tics.” ($25,000) 

William L. Willis, American Society of 
Papyrologists: “For the Training of Graduate 
and Post-Doctoral Students in Advanced 
Techniques.” ($5,250) 

Franklin B, Zimmerman, Dartmouth Col- 
lege: “Computer Coding and Indexing on 
Characteristics of Baroque Composers, Pur- 
cell, Handell and Monteverdi.” ($3,582) 


POLITICS, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND 
A VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing, today, a bill which I have 
introduced for several years, which 
would make social security a voluntary 
program to the extent that it would per- 
mit our citizens to provide for their re- 
tirement and support through a quali- 
fied private program of their own selec- 
tion. However, it is mandatory in the 
sense that one must take out a retire- 
ment program either the private one or 
governmental social security. 

The proposal basically provides that 
any citizen might take out his own re- 
tirement program in lieu of social secu- 
rity. The retirement program chosen 
must have been adjudged and in other 
ways meet qualifications set by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as providing the 
equivalent in benefits to the social se- 
curity system. The individual and his 
employer would not be required to pay 
the social security tax, and of course the 
employee would not gain the social se- 
curity benefits. Social security coverage 
would remain mandatory for those who 
chose not to adopt their own retirement 
program. The proposal also provides 
for conversion of the private program to 
social security by paying an appropriate 
amount into the social security fund in 
the event that the person abandons his 
private program. 
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The purpose of my proposal is to fore- 
stall the further socialization of retire- 
ment programs by minimizing the role 
of the Government and by providing 
healthy competition from the private 
sector. In my judgment, the basic con- 
cept of the social insurance system is 
sound if it is confined to protect persons 
against potentially indigent and to pro- 
vide for the already indigent. However, 
the extension of coverage of social se- 
curity in recent years has progressed 
along the lines of pure expediency to- 
tally unrelated to the philosophy of pro- 
tecting against potential indigency. 

Soon the Congress will be faced with 
questions relating to further extensions 
and increases of coverage of social in- 
surance. Because of the increase in the 
cost of living since the last cost of living 
increases, some commensurate increase 
in social security benefits is justified. 
However, I urge that any increase in 
benefits beyond cost-of-living increases 
be considered in the context of the basic 
purposes of a sound social security pro- 
gram. Potential dangers to the pro- 
gram are present and will be exacerbated 
if the fundamental philosophy of the 
program is not continually borne in 


I am hopeful that this philosophy will 
be reviewed; indeed, I hope that the en- 
tire structure of the social security sys- 
tem will receive consideration in depth. 
Toward the end of promoting public 
dialog on this issue, I am inserting in the 
Recorp, today, a speech I delivered in 
October of 1960, in which I argued that 
the social security system, as it presently 
stands and is programed to continue, has 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. 
These remarks are even more pertinent 
in 1967 than they were in 1960: 


Pol IIS Can DESTROY SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Remarks of the Honorable THomas B. 
Curtis, Republican of South St. Louis, St. 
Louis County, at the Labor Relations and 
Social Security Symposium, annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sheraton Towers, Chicago, III., 
October 21, 1960) 


Two basic points must be kept in mind in 
any public discussion of the OASDI (Old 
Age Security and Disability Insurance) pro- 


gram. 

1. The program is only twenty-four years 
old. It will not reach its full maturity until 
it is ninety years old. Therefore, none can 
claim with any certainty that the program 
has been a success. The most that can be 
claimed is that it has provided a better 
method for government to finance the years 
of retirement for some of our citizens who 
otherwise would not have been able to finance 
their retirement than the poor farm systems 
or the old age assistance programs of the 
counties and states, which this system super- 
sedes and was intended to supersede for the 
past twenty-four years. 

This does not mean that there is not room 
and reason to consider whether the program 
might not prove out to be a complete suc- 
cess. Certainly, the experience of the first 
quarter of the program’s growth period needs 
full examination to determine whether it is 
still basically sound enough to warrant its 
being kept alive and fostered for the ensuing 
sixty-six years. 

However, the premature statements that 
are being made by casual observers of the 
system that the program has proved success- 
ful, if believed by the general public, can only 
lead to damage and ultimate destruction of 
the system if these statements prove not to 
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be true. Furthermore, these premature 
statements can prevent action to correct 
errors in the system that honest constructive 
criticim might bring about, and so prevent 
damage or destruction of the system. 

The second basic point is, that for good or 
ill, the bulk of the people in our society are 
now relying upon the social security system 
as a base or a part of their retirement pro- 
grams. They have been taught that the 
OASDI system is an “insurance” program. 
Indeed, in 1940, the Social Security Act was 
amended to include the word “insurance” in 
the title of the program. Upon maturity of 
the program after ninety years it may become 
a real insurance program, but it is certainly 
premature to call a program an insurance 
program where the beneficiaries, to date, have 
received $100.00 for each $1.00 paid in pre- 
miums, and the beneficiaries presently re- 
ceiving benefits are averaging about $10.00 of 
benefits for every dollar paid in “premium” 
(social security tax). Furthermore, unlike 
private insurance programs or pension pro- 
grams, including civil service retirement pro- 
grams and the Railroad Retirement Program 
which are truly contracts which the bene- 
ficiary can enforce in a court of law against 
the federal government or any other party 
to the contract, the social security insur- 
ance” beneficiary has no enforceable legal 
right. What one Congress has given, another 

can take away. The basic protec- 
tion of the social security beneficiary lies in 
the political realities of life. Any Congress 
is going to be quite careful not to take away 
rights which people have been led to believe 
they possess. 

However, in reference to this second basic 
point, that the bulk of our people are pres- 
ently relying upon the social security system 
as the base or a part of their retirement pro- 
grams, it is wrong for critics to approach the 
social security system, and allege that it is 
insolvent or broke simply because it has not 
matured. Furthermore, any criticism di- 
rected to destroying the confidence of the 
people in the system should be closely con- 
nected with affirmative proposals as to how 
to protect the people against the damage 
that will ensue to them if the system proves 
out to be as unsound as its critics allege it 
to be. 

I believe we can approach the social secu- 
rity system in a constructive manner to 
determine whether, after going one fourth 
of the way toward maturity, it has revealed 
basic structural flaws or whether it seems to 
follow out the theories of its authors who 
originally propounded it as a sound social 
system. Or, for other reasons apart from 
the original theories, it seems to be basically 
sound. I believe such public discussion 
should be approached on the basis that we 
agree to improve the system where we can if 
the flaws prove not to be basic and where 
we agree to minimize, as much as possible, 
the damage that has been created by pursu- 
ing a fundamentally unsound program, if 
this proves to be the case. 

Any other course of political or public 
discussion can destroy the social security 
system. There is no question in my mind 
that today political discussion has not fol- 
lowed these guide lines and a system that 
might still be saved if the structure is not 
fundamentally unsound is being doomed by 
the very people who claim to support it. 
Furthermore, the method of political dis- 
cussion of the social security system has 
been such that the basic objective of the 
social security system, to assist people to 
finance the years of their retirement from 
the labor market, is being damaged. If the 
system is fundamentally unsound, for the 
sake of the retirement programs of our peo- 
ple, the system should be abandoned as soon 
as possible and a sound system set up in its 
stead; if the system only needs some good 
correction and patching, the failure to apply 
the light of constructive criticism to it to 
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reveal the flaws damages the retirement pro- 
grams of our people. 

In my judgment, the basic concept of the 
social security insurance system is sound. 
Indeed, it is a preferable way to meet the 
problems of the indigency of the aged to the 
old age assistance programs which require 
the needs test and budgeting for the recip- 
ients. Furthermore, the social security in- 
surance system operates on the basis of pre- 
payment for retirement. The extension of 
the system to cover the risk of loss of earn- 
ing power from total disability is likewise 
a basically sound concept. I think the sys- 
tem is sound in it a cost of doing 
business for its financing, as the payroll tax 
does. 

However, the system got off the track early 
in its conception. Instead of relating the 
objectives of social security to protecting 
against indigency, and handling the prob- 
lem of indigency, the program was extended 
to cover large portions of our society where 
the problem of indigency is not and has never 
been present. It is interesting to note how 
the coverage of people to be included in 
social security has progressed. It has not 
progressed along the line of a philosophy re- 
lating the program to those who might be- 
come indigent. It has followed a course of 
pure expediency. What groups could be fit- 
ted into the program with a minimum of ad- 
ministrative and political difficulties were 
voted in by the Congresses. Groups were 
excluded purely because of political action 
on their part and groups were included be- 
cause of political activity on their part. 
Groups were excluded because of administra- 
tive difficulties, and groups were included 
because there were no administrative dif- 
ficulties, 

The Act, as originally written, sought to 
get around the Supreme Court decisions 
which declared special federal taxes uncon- 
stitutional. This was done through the fic- 
tion of saying the social security benefits 
were unrelated to the payroll tax. The pro- 
ceeds from the payroll tax were directed to 
go into the general treasury and were not 
specifically earmarked. It has been years 
since anyone has paid any attention to the 
original fiction that the social security tax 
was not special tax, and so not unconstitu- 
tional. I mention this only to demonstrate 
the lack of philosophy contained in the orig- 
inal concept of the Act, and the resort to 
sheer expediency by its promoters. 

I am satisfied that if an examination of the 
social security program as it exists after 
twenty-four years of growth proves that it 
contains within it, as it has been developed, 
the seeds of destruction that these seeds can 
be successfully plucked out and the system 
made sound and whole so that it can be de- 
veloped to a successful maturity. In 1954, 
I introduced an amendment to the Social 
Security Act and made a lengthy speech at 
the time to explain the importance of it. 
This proposed amendment will pluck out the 
seeds of destruction in the system. Also, 
this amendment will make the social security 
system conform with our Constitution and 
our basic sense of the place and function of 
our federal government. 

My amendment provides that any citizen 
who so desires can take out his own retire- 
ment program, which has been adjudged by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as providing 
the equivalent in benefits to the social se- 
curity system and thereby remove himself or 
herself from the social security program. 
This person and his employer then would 
escape the social security tax and, of course, 
the person would not gain the social security 
benefits. The retirement program in lieu of 
social security, however, would be such that 
if the person ever dropped it the equivalent 
amount of social security tax that the person 
and his employer would have been paying 
into the social security fund, with interest, 
would have to be paid into the social security 
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fund from the cash value of the abandoned 
retirement program. The person would then 
go under social security and stay there unless 
he later wanted to take out another qualified 
retirement program of his own. 

The criticism against this amendment has 
been basically this: what fool would take out 
such a policy? No private retirement pro- 
gram can provide what social security pro- 
vides. Indeed, at the present time no pri- 
vate retirement program can provide what 
social security provides, and this probably 
will remain so for a few more years. How- 
ever, as the social security system matures, 
the picture changes strongly. The employee 
who starts paying in at the age of twenty, in 
1980, will find that he and his employer for 
the next forty-five years, until he reaches 
sixty-five, and can start drawing his benefits, 
will be paying in more than he can anticipate 
drawing out. It is at this point that persons 
will not be fools to take out their own pro- 
grams in lieu of social security. 

But what difference does it make if we pro- 
vide now the option for “fools” who might 
want to provide for their own retirement and 
not be in a governmental program? These 
people will be taking care of their own retire- 
ment and will not become a charge on society 
later in their life. Furthermore, the social 
security system presently will benefit from 
their withdrawal from the program because 
at this time they pay in much less than they 
can anticipate drawing out, 

Why the opposition to my amendment? 
Is it just casual opposition, or is it funda- 
mental opposition? I am afraid that it is 
fundamental opposition on the part of those 
who instituted the system of social security. 
Upon examination of the action of this group 
over a period of time, the question arises 
whether they have sought to set up a system 
to solve a legitimate social problem or wheth- 
er their purpose has been to use a social prob- 
lem, indigency, or possible indigency, as a 
vehicle to socialize the retirement programs 
of all of our citizens. The net result of such 
a socialized p: is to increase the power 
and authority of the federal government and 
the federal bureaucracy which runs the fed- 
eral government, 

Let me turn to an analysis of some of the 
fiscal aspects of the present social security 
system. The solvency of the social security 
system has been based upon a series of con- 
cepts. First, an actuarial system that is 
based upon the identification and limitation 
of the people who will receive social security 
benefits. The system is an insurance against 
loss of earning power through loss of wages 
received from employment. It has no rela- 
tion to loss of purchasing power derived from 
other sources, such as inheritance, gifts, 
savings and investments. The $1,200.00 a 
year limitation on income received from sala- 
ries or wages, modified somewhat by the 1960 
amendments to the social security law, is an 
example of the criteria to which the actuarial 
system relates. Any liberalization of the 
limitations upon which the actuarial tabula- 
tions are based, of course, throws the social 
security fund out of balance. 

The actuarial estimates made by the Social 
Security Administration have been excellent 
over a period of years. 

The second concept upon which the fiscal 
soundness of the social security system is 
based is not as sound. It has been based 
upon the expectations of an expanding popu- 
lation. We have been quite fortunate in the 
population increase which has occurred in 
the past twenty-four years. However, a 
leveling off of population increase can spell 
real trouble for the social security system. 

The third concept is likewise speculative 
and not so sound. It has been based upon 
an expanding economy. A review of what 
happened to the social security fund during 
the slight recessions since World War Two 
demonstrates the insecurity of the expanding 
economy concepts. I personally do not be- 
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lieve we will ever experience again a depres- 
sion like that we experienced in the 1930's; 
however, a projection of a depression the size 
of that we experienced in the 1930's into the 
actuarial estimates for the social security 
system would be disastrous and certainly 
calls for some sober thinking. 

The fourth concept is exceedingly infirm. 
This concept calls for increasing the social 
security tax rate according to a specific sched- 
ule over the next twenty years when it is to 
level off. The experience of the past, where 
up until six years ago the Congresses failed 
to increase the tax rate as scheduled and 
yet increased the benefits liberalized the con- 
cepts upon which the actuarial figures were 
based, leads any thoughtful person to ques- 
tion how many Congresses in the future are 
going to face up to the difficult political task 
of increasing social security tax rates. This 
particularly so, now that the rates have 
reached a level where people are beginning 
to look at them with some seriousness. I 
know from personal experience the difficulty 
those of us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have had in the past few years in 
making the principle of increasing taxes in 
accordance with schedules and to meet in- 
creased benefits stick. The demagogues have 
it all over us in appealing to the people on 
this score. They love the people, they say, 
and it is only mossbacks and stupid con- 
servatives like me and my colleagues that 
prevent the people from getting that to 
which they are entitled. How long can we 
hold the line as it presently is, is a real 
question, let alone for the future. 

The social security system received an un- 
expected boost in its solvency picture from 
the impact of the post-World War Two in- 
flation. I trust that we will not look in 
the future to this kind of boost. This same 
inflation took a big bite out of the hides 
of our older people who were on social secu- 
rity and pensions and fixed incomes. Infla- 
tion, by increasing the dollar amounts of 
wages and salaries, put the bulk of the people 
under social security into the highest 
brackets of the social security tax. In order 
to relieve one damaging impact of inflation 
on the social security system ... that of 
minimizing the spreading of benefits to re- 
flect differences in wages, the promoters of 
the social security system argued for increas- 
ing the base salary or wage upon which the 
social security tax was levied. The result 
is that today the tax is levied on the first 
$4,800 of income. 

In the process of increasing the base upon 
which the tax is levied, the social security 
administration found another technique 
which assisted in making the program more 
solvent. The amount of benefits received 
from the tax on the first thousand is more 
than the benefits received on the same tax 
paid on the last thousand. In other words, 
built into the social security system is the 
seed of a graduated tax where the higher in- 
come groups pay more tax for the less pro- 
portionate benefits than the lower groups. 
Here is one tangible reason why I suspect 
my amendment is being fought by the Social 
Security Administration. They count not 
only upon the present graduated feature in 
the social security tax to keep it solvent, but 
with the pressures constantly put on to 
make the program fiscally solvent through 
increasing the base. (Congressman James 
Roosevelt introduced a bill to make it $10,000 
last Congress.) The Social Security Admin- 
istration counts on further graduation to 
keep the program solvent. 

It is true that a complete graduation of the 
social security tax to make it more like the 
federal income tax by basing it upon ability 
to pay, rather than upon “insurance” where 
everyone gets the same benefits for the same 
premium, can be the salvation of the system. 
I suspect, indeed, that this is where its 
original promoters look for salvation, In 
that event, however, the play will then be 
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fully out in the open and all the original 
fiction which was used to get the program 
installed will be abandoned. It will not be 
insurance. The program will then be what 
I am now convinced its original promoters 
planned and hoped it would be, an open, un- 
ashamed socialization of the retirement pro- 
grams of our people. 

If there were no other good way to see that 
our people had adequate and good retire- 
ment programs, I believe I would be willing 
to go to the federal government to establish 
these programs. This hardly seems to be 
the case. Quite the contrary, the retirement 
programs being set up in the private sector 
of our society exceed in goodness, and in 
fiexibility any federal program, including 
civil service retirement, which at one time 
was definitely a leader in the field. 

I conclude my remarks with a reference to 
my earlier warning. Even though the social 
security program is now being unmasked for 
what it really is ... the base upon which it 
was inaugurated still must and should be re- 
tained. Government has a legitimate con- 
cern about our people, when retired, being 
able to live out their lives in comfort and 
dignity. The poor farm was a rotten system 
for caring for those who, for reasons unneces- 
sary to consider here, many times as a result 
of forces beyond their control, had not pro- 
vided for themselves. The State old age as- 
sistance programs were an improvement over 
the poor farm system. The social security 
insurance concept is a vast improvement over 
the OAA program which, in time, it will 
eliminate. 

Furthermore, the federal government has 
already been in the picture for twenty-four 
years, and the bulk of our citizens are rely- 
ing upon the solvency of the social security 
program in their present retirement plans. 
We cannot permit the errors of the system to 
wreck damage to their plans, I believe a 
gradual move to get the system back to the 
indigent or those who might become indigent 
is the correct way to proceed. As we get the 
program back to the less than five per cent 
in our society who might fall into this cate- 
gory and free the ninety-five per cent who 
have not needed and will not need govern- 
ment help, if they are freed so they can do 
their own providing and planning, we will 
have a system that we can handle adequately 
and with reasonable ease. My amendment 
will accomplish this objective. 

The social security fund as the present sys- 
tem matures will have to be increased to fifty 
or sixty billions of dollars. That is entirely 
too large a sum to be left in sterile invest- 
ment, which investment in government bonds 
essentially is. The retirement funds of our 
people ought to be invested in the growth of 
our economy. This can be done through 
private programs. Don't think the Socialists 
are not looking at this point with scheming 
eyes. Already there are proposals that the 
social security funds be invested in public 
works bonds, These proposals are based upon 
the logic I have advanced, that the funds for 
the retirement of our people should not be 
sterile. But what will the government mov- 
ing into the investment field in this fashion 
lead to? The answer to this question should 
make everyone in our society wake up to the 
realization that government of, by and for 
the people along with the private enterprise 
system is meeting some of its greatest tests 
today. Have we indeed lost faith in the basic 
concepts that have brought this society of 
ours to the highest point of achievement 
reached by any society in history. Have we 
indeed lost that faith. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S “UNBURI- 
ABLE” ECONOMIC ERROR 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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CurTIs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly obvious that the 
administration made a big mistake— 
“An Unburiable Error” a Washington 
Post editorial termed it—when it called 
for the suspension of the investment tax 
credit last year. Sharp drops in orders 
for new machine tools and railroad 
equipment are only two indications of 
the disturbing trends in industrial pro- 
duction. Some observers have even 
speculated that this downward trend 
combined with other recessionary symp- 
toms might cause the White House to 
request restoration of the credit before 
January 1, 1968, the date for renewal set 
by Congress. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
February 27, 1967, said: 

The Administration committed an egre- 
gious error when it jammed through the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit last au- 
tumn. Doctors bury their mistakes. But 
when the Federal Government makes a fun- 
damental error in economic policy, the entire 
country must live with it and suffer the 
consequences, 


The Wall Street Journal reported on 
February 27, 1967: 


Orders for new machine tools in January 
skidded 23% from month-earlier and 37% 
from year-earlier levels. 


The newspaper reported the president 
of the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association as saying: 


The depressing effect of the (suspension of 
the) 7% investment tax credit is playing a 
major part in the decline. 


In another February 27 story the 
Journal said the railroad-equipment in- 
dustry “is currently highballing toward 
anothed low point.” Recent surveys, the 
newspaper notes, “indicate a startling 
decline from a year ago of $1,250 million, 
or about 80 percent, in orders for freight 
cars and locomotives.” The story re- 
ports: 

Railroad-equipment makers blame the De- 
fense Emergency Tax Act of 1966, which 
sought to cool off the economy by suspend- 
ing the 7% investment tax credit. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the articles referred to in the Recorp at 
this point: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 27, 1967] 
AN UNBURIABLE ERROR 

Why did the Administration choose this 
moment to release a survey of how the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit and 
rapid depreciation rules affect capital spend- 
ing? Can it be that the decline in industrial 
production and other recessionary symptoms 
will cause the White House to request a 
restoration of the credit prior to January 1, 
1968, the date now scheduled by law? 
Whatever the motive, the release of the 
survey results is a reminder that the Ad- 
ministration committed an egregious error 
when it jammed through the suspension of 
the investment tax credit last autumn. 
Doctors bury their mistakes. But when the 
Federal Government makes a fundamental 
error in economic policy, the entire country 
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must live with it and suffer the conse- 
quences. 

The Administration requested the suspen- 
sion of the investment tax credit last Sep- 
tember, not to raise revenue, but to dampen 
inflationary pressures in the capital goods 
industries. But in their belated zeal to ap- 
ply fiscal restraints, the policymakers never 
faced up to the central problem of economic 
analysis, which is timing. Suspending the 
credit as of October 1966 dampened the in- 
centive to invest for a 15-month period, and 
before making such a long-term decision, 
the Administration should have supported 
it with an economic forecast. 

But despite protests from some members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, no fore- 
cast was presented to the Congress. And 
now it is quite clear that the suspension of 
the credit was mistimed. Outlays for plant 
and equipment are likely to decline in the 
course of this year. According to the survey 
released by the White House, the suspension 
of the tax credit and fast tax write-offs will 
reduce those investments by $2.3 billion be- 
low what they might otherwise have been. 
But the survey is admittedly incomplete and 
doubtless underestimates the harm done. 

What should now be done? When the in- 
vestment tax credit was first proposed in 
1962, many business spokesmen opposed it, 
and they were right. It discriminates 
against certain types of investment and 
against certain industries. And as was 
feared, the Government reneged on its pledge 
to make the credit a permanent feature of 
the revenue system, 

In view of these inequities, Congress 
should repeal the investment tax credit and 
at the same time reduce the corporate in- 
come tax rate. But if the investment tax 
credit is restored, Congress should make it 
abundantly clear that it will not again be 
tampered with. Business investment al- 
ways involves uncertainties. Congress should 
not compound them by treating the tax 
credit as if it were a spigot that can be 
turned off and on with impunity. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1967] 


JANUARY ORDERING OF MACHINE ‘TOOLS 
DROPPED SHARPLY—Finms SEE NO Im- 
PROVEMENT THIS MONTH; SUSPENSION OF 
Tax OREDIT CALLED A FACTOR—SHIPMENTS 
Rose 8 Percent From 1966 


CLEVELAND.—Orders for new machine 
tools in January skidded 23% from month- 
earlier and 37% from year-earlier levels. 

Builders don’t expect any great improve- 
ment in February business. “The economy 
is apparently slowing, and at the same time 
the Federal Government appears to be doing 
everything it can to discourage capital spend- 
ing,” says Francis J. Trecker, president of 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Trecker says the company’s bookings dipped 
15% in January from December, but have 
since rallied back to year-end levels. 

“Our February orders are down even fur- 
ther than our January orders,” says A. J. 
DeWolf, pesident and general manager of 
Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and president of the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association. “The dep: effect 
of the (suspension of the) 7% investment 
tax credit is playing a major part in the 
decline,” he adds. 

Mr. DeWolf asserts the economy is “defi- 
nitely easing” and the tax credit on purchases 
of equipment ought to be restored to head 
off a widespread downturn. In addition to 
a general slowdown in machine tool ordering 
in January, order cancellations also rose 
steeply, further diminishing the net volume 
booked by machine tool builders. Cancella- 
tions were 48% above December and were 
three times the year-ago rate. 

NEW ORDER TOTAL 

Net new orders in the month—gross book- 

ing less cancellations—were $99,200,000, the 
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lowest since May 1965, when $98,800,000 in 
new machines were booked, the Builders’ 
Association reported in Washington. By 
comparison, net orders in December 1966 
were $129,550,000, and in January 1966 were 
$156,250,000 (see chart on page 1). 

Cancellations for January totaled $2,450,- 
000, up from $15,700,000 in December, which 
was the high point for 1966. In January 
1966 cancellations were only $7,300,000, The 
biggest month-to-month jump in January 
1967 came in orders for lathes, grinders, 
milling machines and other metal-cutting 
machine tools—the largest and normally 
most stable category of machines. 

Cancellations of orders for these machines 
totaled $19,400,000 in January, putting net 
new orders at $87,050,000, off substantially 
from $113,100,000 in December and $126,500,- 
000 a year earlier. In December, customers 
cancelled orders for $10,600,000 of metal- 
cutting machines, 

OTHER CANCELLATIONS 

For presses, stamping machines and other 
metal-forming machines, cancellations in 
January were $3,050,000, down from $5,100,- 
000 in December. Net orders for these ma- 
chines amounted to $12,150,000 in January, 
down from $16,450,000 in December and 829. 
750,000 in January 1966. 

“We had a number of cancellations from 
people who felt they had over-bought,” ex- 
plains Raymond E. Channock, president of 
National Acme Co., Cleveland. “Customers 
appear to be washing out certain machines 
they feel they can do without,” he says, al- 
though none seems to have pulled out of the 
market altogether.” As a result, Mr, Chan- 
nock says his company’s January bookings 
slipped below the shipment level though 
they've rebounded slightly this month. 

Industrywide, builders shipped $110,900,000 
of machine tools in January, off 29% from 
December's bulging $155,800,000 but 8% 


above year-earlier shipments of $102,650,000. 
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BACKLOGS DECLINE 

With shipments exceeding orders, backlogs 
declined slightly. The estimated industry 
backlog for metal-cutting machinery dipped 
to the equivalent of 10.7 months’ production 
from 10.9 months in December, while the 
backlog for metal-forming machines declined 
to 7.6 months from 8.4 months, “There are 
some definite advantages to a declining back- 
log,” explains a spokesman for Danly Ma- 
chine Specialties Inc., Chicago maker of 
presses and forming machines, “Some of the 
pressure is off, and we've been able to shave 
a little of our costly overtime.” Danly cur- 
rently has a backlog equivalent to about 12 
months’ production, the spokesman says, 
compared with a 1966 peak of some 20 
months, The optimum level, he adds, would 
be a six-month backlog. 

Any increases in backlogs last month were 
slight, Mr. Trecker of Kearney & Trecker, for 
example, reports a scant $50 increase last 
month in its backlog of more than $50 mil- 
lion. He forecasts orders about equal to ship- 
ments for all of 1967, which means a drastic 
change in the backlog through the rest of the 
year would be unlikely. 

The big uncertainty in such a forecast, Mr. 
Trecker and other builders say, is the future 
of the suspended 7% investment tax credit. 
“The tax credit suspension is having a much 
greater effect on capital spending than any- 
one anticipated,” says a major Midwestern 
builder. 

“This is partly because of the possibility 
now that the credit could be restored before 
the Jan. 1, 1968, deadline,” he explains. Some 
customers, he says, appear to be holding back 
on orders they would have placed by now 
had not the possibility of an early restoration 
of the credit arisen. “While they couldn't 
afford to wait until January to order, they 
feel they can risk waiting until May or June 
if they think they can save 7%,“ he remarks, 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 
1967] 

Stow TRACK FOR SUPPLIERS: ORDERS FOR RAIL 
EQUIPMENT SAG SHARPLY; PRODUCERS BLAME 
TAX-CREDIT SUSPENSION 

(By Todd E. Fandell) 

Cuicaco.—The railroad-equipment indus- 
try, historically plagued by cyclical ups and 
downs, is currently highballing toward an- 
other low point. 

But this time, rather than being done in 
by the vagaries of the economy, competition 
or customers, the industry claims it’s largely 
the victim of the law. Specifically, railroad- 
equipment makers blame the Defense Emer- 
gency Tax Act of 1966, which sought to cool 
off the economy by suspending the 7% in- 
vestment tax credit. 

The act apparently succeeded all too well 
as far as the railroad-equipment industry 
is concerned. Just six months ago, the in- 


dustry was breezing along at full throttle 
with steadily increasing backlogs extending 
up to a year or more into the future. Re- 
cent surveys however, indicate a startling 
decline from a year ago of $1,250,000,000, or 
about 80%, in orders for freight cars and lo- 
comotives. 

Implications of this practical halt in equip- 
ment orders from railroads are obvious. Al- 
though most of the equipment companies are 
still operating at full tilt, due to big order 
backlogs, the months ahead spell sagging 
sales and profits, layoffs, plant closings and a 
long, arduous return to normal operations 
once the railroads decide to resume ordering. 

EFFECT ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Steel mills, which sell about 5% of their 
production to rail suppliers, and other indus- 
tries anticipate disruptions in their opera- 
tions as a result. 

Railroads themselves have generally been 
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hesitant to blame the investment tax 
credit suspension alone for their decreased 
expenditures. In cutting its 1967 capital 
outlays by 57% to about $80 million from 
$187.5 million, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, for example, also cited tight 
credit and the increasing adequacy of its car 
fleet. “It would be a serious mistake to as- 
sume that we'd suddenly come through with 
a slug of big orders the minute the tax credit 
was reinstated,” comments an executive of 
one big Western road. But, he hastens to 
add: “It sure would help.” 

In any case, the crisis has succeeded in 
banding together the railroads and all their 
suppliers—a rare achievement—in an effort 
to win reinstatement of the credit, cur- 
rently scheduled for next Jan. 1, at the 
earliest possible date. Even a mid-year res- 
toration of the credit, possibly in exchange 
for the proposed 6% income-tax surcharge, 
might be too late to avoid serious disrup- 
tions of the industry, rail-equipment officials 
say. 

A week ago, about three dozen representa- 
tives of the Association of American Rail- 
ways, the American Railway Car Institute 
and the Railway Progress Institute (an asso- 
ciation of railway-supply companies) de- 
scended on Washington for a full day of 
discussion with the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, Treasury Secretary Fow- 
ler and Transportation Secretary Boyd. 

In these sessions, industry officials paint- 
ed a grim portrait: 

—A Railway Progress Institute survey 
shows that between last Oct. 11, the effec- 
tive date of the credit suspension, and Dec. 
$1, railroads ordered only 2,759 freight cars 
and 57 locomotives, down 78% from 12,593 
cars and off 84% from 359 locomotives or- 
dered in the year-earlier period. Orders for 
signaling, communications and other equip- 
ment fell an average of 30% to 40%. 

IA recent AAR survey of the 4% largest 
railroads, which account for 94% of all rail- 
road spending, indicates these roads expect 
to order only 16,651 new and rebuilt freight 
cars in 1967, down from 91,874 cars last year 
and 87,555 in 1965. Locomotive orders are 

to tumble to 166 from 1,204 in 
1966 and 1,228 in 1965 for these 43 roads. 

Another study, of roads that account 
for about 89% of total freight car fleet own- 
ership, indicates car orders will decrease by 
72,959 units this year and locomotives by 
982, with the dollar amount down about 
$1,210,000,000. 

The various estimates don’t match up 
precisely, but they’re reasonably close. The 
most optimistic guess of total 1967 car or- 
ders from all sources—railroads, leasing com- 
panies and private lines—produced by a ran- 
dom sampling of rail-equipment industry 
Officials is 27,000 new and rebuilt cars, down 
from 102,342 in 1966. At an average cost of 
better than $15,000 each, this would repre- 
sent a decline of more than 61 billion in car 
orders alone. 

Because of the huge car order backlogs 
existing when the tax credit suspension be- 
came effective, sales of rail-equipment mak- 
ers this year are expected to fall only slight- 
ly compared with the order decline. Rail- 
roads took deliveries of about $1.2 billion 
of freight cars in 1966, with other car buyers 
adding another $300 million. With new car 
deliveries this year expected to be about 
75,000, down from 89,883, total car expendi- 
tures are expected to drop to about $1.2 bil- 
lion, but it’s the last half of this year and 
the first half of next year that car builders 
say they’re concerned about. 

Most major freight-car producers expect 
their order backlogs to keep them reasonably 
busy for some months. Pullman-Standard 
Division of Pullman Inc., perhaps better situ- 
ated than most builders because of the great 
demand during 1966 for the types of cars it 
builds, doesn’t expect trouble until the 
fourth quarter. An executive of the Ameri- 
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can Car & Foundry division of ACF Indus- 
tries Inc. predicts it will be mid-summer— 
“perhaps August or September’’—before the 
worst comes and “we have to think about 
layoffs and plant closings unless there’s a 
radical change in certain areas of our 
business.” 

Despite such backlogs, however, many rail- 
equipment concerns, especially the smaller 
car fabricators and component-supply com- 
panies, are already feeling the pinch. Al- 
though full-fledged layoffs have occurred in 
only a few spot situations so far, work forces 
have been reduced significantly, mostly 
through attrition, in the past few months, 
says Nils Lennartson, president of the Prog- 
ress Institute. Such job reductions are 
measured only in the thousands so far, but 
layoffs covering tens of thousands are im- 
minent and by next Jan. 1 present estimates 
indicate that work forces in railway-equip- 
ment plants will be down 60% to 75% from 
levels at the start of this year, he says. 


REDUCTIONS AT BUCKEYE 


Typical of concerns already affected in the 
industry is Buckeye Steel Castings Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, a supplier of heavy com- 
ponents for railroad cars. Since October, 
Buckeye has reduced its hourly plant payroll 
to 1,300 workers from 1,600 mostly by attri- 
tion, and may be under 1,000 workers by 
April, says J. W. Henderson Jr., president and 
general manager. “So far, our profitability 
hasn't been hurt; we've lost a lot of marginal 
workers, overtime is down, January ship- 
ments were a 24-year high and first quarter 
profit may be the best in 10 years,” he says. 
“But after that layoffs are imminent; we've 
already asked all our customers to help us 
stretch out delivery time to the last minute 
to make our backlog last.” 

Buckeye is far from an isolated example. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. last week closed down 
a freight-car building line for six days at its 
Johnstown, Pa., plant for what a spokesman 
called “a temporary curtailment of piggy back 
car production for inventory adjustment.” A 
big Midwestern plant of a major car builder 
says it’s in the process of cutting employ- 
ment during the first quarter to 1,400 men 
from 1,750, as its order backlog starts to 
dwindle rapidly. “I wish you could tell me 
how to tell our shareholders that we just had 
a record year, anticipate a fine first quarter 
and then things will go completely to hell,” 
laments the president of one company. 

The nation’s three major producers of 
locomotives, which last year produced more 
than $300 million of diesel engines for the 
railroads, expect to be hit hard by the 
investment credit suspension, Impact at 
the 9,000-man plant of General Motors 
Corp.’s Electro-Motive division at La Grange, 
III., which builds more than half the nation’s 
locomotives, “undoubtedly will be substan- 
tial,” says a spokesman. Current orders will 
carry production into summer but a major 
softening of business in mid-year and espe- 
cially in the last quarter is anticipated, he 
says. 

The rail-equipment industry is aware that, 
as the situation stands, it might expect a 
spate of orders from railroads next January 
when the tax credit is reinstated. But this 
could be too late. “The problem of a sup- 
plier later coming back into production after 
he's forced to close down is a difficult one,” 
says W. Ashley Gray Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Steel Industries Inc. and the Railway 
Progress Institute. Most rail-supply con- 
cerns estimate it would take at least six to 
nine months to resume normal, efficient 
production after going down for 30 days or 
more, he says. 

Problems involved include rehiring and 
retaining of employes, reopening supply 
lines, engineering time and administrative 
requirements, Mr. Gray notes, “The tax 
credit suspension could easily cost this in- 
dustry thousands of its best skilled workers 
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and disrupt its operations for years, to say 
nothing of lost production,” says another 
official, 

The railroad industry and its suppliers 
almost succeeded in winning an exemption 
last October from the tax credit suspension, 
failing at the last minute as other groups 
tried to obtain similar privileges and created 
a problem at drawing the line. The rail 
industry argued the legislation was at cross- 
purposes with a firmly declared Federal 
Government policy to resolve economic bot- 
tlenecks created by the nation’s chronic 
freight-car shortage, which reached record 
proportions last year. Railroads had, in fact, 
been exempted from Government requests 
for voluntary capital-spending restraint 
early in 1966. 

Some critics contend the railroads are hold- 
ing back on equipment spending to prove 
they were right last fall. “It’s an awfully 
costly way to make your point,” says one 
supply-concern official. William T. Taylor, 
chairman of ACF, not joining in such sharp 
criticism, thinks the railroads can’t afford to 
forgo for much longer the 20% return on in- 
vestment they can earn on some types of 
freight cars. Likening the halt in car orders 
to the Green Bay Packers calling time out in 
the middle of a crucial touchdown drive 
(“They know it is fatal to kill momentum”), 
Mr, Taylor says he's hopeful the rails will end 
their buying slowdown soon “because of very 
clear economic justification.” 

But most observers say the rails can't be 
faulted for the hard economics of their deci- 
sions to defer spending. Orders placed dur- 
ing the suspension period are subjected, in 
effect, to a 14% “sales tax” (at a 50% tax 
rate, loss of 7% credit is equivalent to a 14% 
deductible sales tax), they say. Credit carry- 
overs and other accounting methods can, in 
Many cases, make current orders even more 
costly, they add. One big Western railroad 
is said to have deferred $93 million in orders 
because it can save more than $20 million by 
wating until 1968. 

The extent of the decisions to postpone 
spending, however, has surprised even the 
railroads themselves. In seeking an exemp- 
tion last fall, they argued that removal of 
the investment tax credit, a major incentive 
for heavy car-building programs in recent 
years, could cut $500 million from 1967 budg- 
ets, which at the time were expected to exceed 
1966 spending levels slightly. The cutback, 
based on present indications, appears likely 
to be more than double such estimates, which 
were called “inflated” and “overly pessimis- 
tic” at the time. 

The cutback also comes right after the first 
year in more than a decade in which the rail- 
roads made marked progress toward resolv- 
ing their car shortages. New and rebuilt 
cars placed in service in 1966 exceeded retire- 
ments by 26,853 units, halting a long and 
steady decline in the number of freight cars 
in service. 

It was the continuing demand for cars and 
the economic resurgence of the railroads over 
the past five years that caused the rail-equip- 
ment industry to predict an end to its cycli- 
cal past and a long period of heavy capital 
expenditures by railroads. For the long pull, 
the equipment builders have lost little of this 
enthusiasm, pointing to recent “conserva- 
tive” forecasts that railroad spending for cars 
will average $1.3 billion to $1.7 billion a year 
over the next 10 years. 


WILL MAN SURVIVE 
ENVIRONMENT? 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest domestic concerns we have in 
this Nation is the quality of our environ- 
ment. We all know from the letters we 
receive from our constituents how deep 
the feeling is for the protection and im- 
provement of our environment, with spe- 
cial emphasis on air pollution. The 
Sacramento Bee has editorialized on the 
problem, and has urged rapid action. It 
asked the question, “Can man survive the 
physical environment he has himself 
created?” and answered the question af- 
firmatively, if we do what is required 
now. 

The editorial follows: 

WILL MAN SURVIVE ENVIRONMENT? 

For centuries the big struggle for the sur- 
vival of mankind revolved around whether 
or not it could conquer the natural environ- 
ment. Deserts, forests, seas and marauding 
nomads engaged.men for centuries. 

Today there still exists the question of 
whether man can temper the combativeness 
of his fellowmen with their sophisticated 
weaponry. But a new question has arisen 
out of the very conquest of nature: Can man 
survive the physical environment he has 
himself created? 

Man pours millions of tons of deadly gases 
into his atmosphere; his streams are cloyed 
with pollution or the detergents designed to 
control it. Salt water along the coasts poi- 
sons the fresh water. So the environmental 
crisis of today is the conditions of life which 
have been created by man himself. 

And man is turning to the sanatizing of his 
own environmental conditions with new in- 
ventiveness. The chief problem is whether 
short sighted self-interest will be allowed to 
frustrate this progress. 

For instance, a means of blocking the 
evaporation from automobile carburetors by 
95 percent has been invented. One such 
system would cost no more than $10 and 
would pay for itself in saved gasoline in two 
years. The filter would require cleaning only 
once a year. 

The United States government has made 
the adoption of this filter applicable to 1969 
automobiles. The industry has been given 
60 days to comment on this part of the anti- 
pollution standards. John W. Gardner, sec- 
retary of health, education and welfare, has 
announced that one billion gallons of gaso- 
line enter the atmosphere every year as a 
result of evaporation, 

It is to be hoped the auto industry co- 
operates fully in the application of such de- 
vices. Sooner or later these anti-pollution 
processes most certainly will come. It might 
as well be sooner before the atmosphere is 
poisoned further and before hundreds of 
thousands of people fall prey needlessly to 
the respiratory ailments already linked to 
contaminated air. 

Geotechnologists know man can cleanse 
his streams and the air, process refuse and 
safety reuse much of it, Civilized nations 
are Just in the pioneering stage in making 
man master in his house. But time is im- 
portant. As President Lyndon B. Johnson 
said in his message to Congress, unless anti- 
pollution research techniques and their ap- 
plication are stepped up “10 years from now 
we shall have lost the battle”. 


STATISTICS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE 
Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DINGELL; Mr. Speaker, the value 
of statistics in research and planning 
has long been recognized. 

A statistic standing alone does not 
necessarily present a true picture. Yet 
there is a tendency for many people to 
believe any statistic they see in print, or 
hear broadcast, especially if the statistic 
comes from a source with an official- 
sounding title. 

For sincere people who wish to study 
in detail the statistics on firearms, crime, 
and accidents, in an attempt to interpret 
accurately the meaning of thousands of 
statistics, we suggest the following: 

The basic book on crime statistics is, 
“Crime in the United States, Uniform 
Crime Reports—1965.” Issued by John 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, it sells for 55 
cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The 1965 report is the latest FBI re- 
port on crime covering a full year. The 
report on 1966 will be available in July 
1967. 

The standard reference on accidents in 
the United States is, “Accident Facts, 
1966 Edition.” This book is available for 
$2.10 from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 60611, 

The American people are too often 
given misleading statistics by the anti- 
gun faction. One of their favorites is 
that 17,000 people are shot to death 
each year.” 

What they do not tell you is that more 
than half of this statistic, roughly 9,500, 
are suicides. Another 2,200 are fire- 
arms accidents. The FBI reports that 
there were 5,634 homicides with firearms 
in 1965. Yet the antigun people, play- 
ing upon the fears of the public, try to 
imply that there are 17,000 homicides 
with firearms each year. This is three 
times the statistic reported by the FBI. 

Another statistic often exaggerated by 
the antigun forces is the number of fatal 
hunting accidents. Because of report- 
ing procedures, the exact number of 
hunters accidentally killed in the field 
each year is not precisely known. It is 
about 400 a year. 

The National Safety Council statistic 
of 2,200 fatal firearms accidents— 

Includes deaths in firearms accidents in 
recreational activities or on home premises 
and a small number—less than 3 percent— 
from explosions of dynamite, bombs, gre- 
nades, and so forth. Excludes deaths in war 
operations, 

More than half of the accidental fire- 
arms deaths were in the home. 

The national death rate from firearms 
accidents dropped 8 percent in 1965 from 
1964. It is down 15 percent over the last 
10 years despite an increase in the num- 
ber of hunters. The rate is lower than 
those for motor vehicle deaths, falls, fires 
and burns, drowning, railroad accidents, 
and the combined rates for poisoning by 
solids, liquids, and gas. 
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According to the National Safety 
Council, in 1965 the number of fatal fire- 
arms accidents in the home was less than 
one-tenth of the number killed in falls 
in the home. 

In 1965, according to the NSC report, 
there were about 900 accidental firearms 
deaths outside the home. There were 
4,400 drownings, which, the NSC states: 

Includes drowning of persons swi 
or playing in water, or falling into water, ex- 
cept on home premises or at work. Excludes 
drownings involving boats which are in 
water transportation. 


No one has suggested that swimming 
be outlawed. It is an accepted fact that 
safety education is the best way to reduce 
any type of accidents. 

A WAY WITH STATISTICS 


There were 304 cities and towns in 
America, communities of 25,000 or more 
in population, which did not report a 
single willful killing during 1965. This 
fact is verified from a list of 857 commu- 
nities of that size in the FBI 1965 Uni- 
form Crime Reports. 

In an era when crime is viewed as one 
of the most serious problems facing the 
Nation, it becomes significant that better 
than 1 in 3 of these cities and towns 
surveyed by the FBI were free of murders 
and nonnegligent manslaughter. 

But perhaps even more significant is 
the fact that this statistic has never 
been mentioned by those who beat the 
drums for unduly restrictive new gun leg- 
islation in this country. Criminologists 
and sociologists might study these 304 
cities and towns to learn what they have 
done to combat the crime problem in 
their communities. 

The antigun forces have a knack for 
dipping into several thousand statistics, 
selecting two or three out of context to 
suit their purpose, and publicizing them 
to “prove” a point. 

For example, the antigun faction is 
fond of pointing to the homicide rate in 
Metropolitan Dallas, which has realistic 
firearms laws, and disclosing that it is 
higher than the rate in Metropolitan 
New York, which has the severe Sullivan 
law. They contend that this is to the 
credit of the Sullivan law and that simi- 
lar gun laws—per se—will stop crime. 

However, if they were to examine the 
three principal categories of crime in 
which firearms play a part—murder, ag- 
gravated assault, and robbery—they 
would find that New York has a total 
rate of 244.2 offenses per 100,000 people, 
compared to 203.1 in Dallas. 

The antigun forces have never in- 
formed the public that out of 183 stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas sur- 
veyed by the FBI, there were 131 with 
overall homicide rates lower than New 
York's. None of these areas has fire- 
arms laws as severe as the Sullivan law. 
They include such cities as Phoenix, Des 
Moines, Denver, Milwaukee, Portland— 
both Maine and Oregon—Oklahoma 
iy, Omaha, Spokane, Tulsa, and Wich- 


If those who wish to link firearms laws 
with crime compared metropolitan areas 
of nearly equal size, they would find Dal- 
las with an overall homicide rate of 10.3 
per 100,000 people, Milwaukee with a 
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rate of 2,3 and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
with a rate of 2.1, and all with liberal 
gun laws. 

Both Alabama, the State with the 
highest homicide rate, and Vermont, 
which has the lowest, also have liberal 
firearms laws. And with 304 cities of 
varying size from all parts of the coun- 
try reporting no willful killings of any 
kind, it would indicate that crime is af- 
fected by something other than fire- 
arms laws. 

The estimated number of robberies, 
aggravated assaults, and murders with 
firearms amounted to less than 4 per- 
cent of the 2,780,000 serious crimes com- 
mitted in the United States during 1965. 

In a section on crime factors in the 
1965 reports, the FBI states: 

Since the factors which cause crime are 
many and vary from place to place, readers 
are cautioned against drawing conclusions 
from direct comparisons of crime figures be- 
tween individual communities without first 
considering the factors involved. 


The report states further: 

The statistical tables in this publication 
disclose that the varying crime experiences, 
especially among large cities and suburban 
communities, are affected by a complex set 
of involved factors and are not solely limited 
to numerical population differences. 


The factors cited by the FBI are den- 
sity, stability, and makeup of the popu- 
lation; economic status and local cus- 
toms; educational and religious charac- 
teristics; climate; strength, standards, 
and efficiency of local law enforcement; 
policies of the local courts; and attitudes 
of the public toward law-enforcement 
problems. 

The antigun faction says that they are 
interested in passing a law to keep guns 
out of the hands of criminals. 

To set the record straight, there has 
been a Federal law since 1938, applicable 
to all States, governing the receipt and 
possession of firearms and ammunition 
by criminals. 

Section 902, paragraph (f) of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act reads: 

It shall be unlawful for any person who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice to receive any 
firearms or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and the possession of a fire- 
arm or ammunition by any such person shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm or 
ammunition was shipped or transported or 
received, as the case may be, by such person 
in violation of this chapter, 


Under penalties, section 905, paragraph 
(a) reads: 

Any person violating any of the provisions 
of this chapter or any rules and regulations 
promulgated hereunder, or who makes any 
statement in applying for the license or ex- 
emption provided for in this chapter, know- 
ing such statement to be false, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$2,000, or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 


In addition, there are an estimated 20,- 
000 Federal, State, and local laws which 
can be enforced against people who mis- 
use firearms. 

Would not the enforcement of these 
existing Federal, State, and local laws 
ede ting firearms help the crime prob- 

em 
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RESOLUTION OF MONTANA LEGIS- 
LATURE SUPPORTS RESPONSIBLE 
USE OF FIREARMS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana in Feb- 
ruary of this year adopted a strong 
resolution in support of the right of 
Americans to own and responsibly use 
firearms. I feel that other Members of 
the House will find this resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 1 of the Montana State 
Legislature, to be of interest and assist- 
ance in their consideration of legislative 
proposals to control sale and ownership 
of firearms. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
(Introduced by Delano, Fischer, Boughton, 
and Mather) 

A joint resolution of the senate and house of 
representatives of the State of Montana to 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Montana congressional delegation oppos- 
ing passage of the Dodd bill or any other 
legislation which would impair a private 
citizen’s right to bear arms 
Whereas the unfortunate and untimely 

death of President John F. Kennedy has 
given considerable impetus to the movement 
to pass the Dodd Bill relating to regulation 
and registration of mail order firearms sales; 
and 

Whereas this bill would severely control 
all mail order sales of firearms to individuals 
and permit sales of handguns only between 
licensed importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers, and place severe and unreasonable 
restrictions upon reputable citizens who wish 
to order recreational firearms by mail; and 

Whereas although controls are necessary 
because of irresponsible or criminal ele- 
ments in society illegally using firearms, 
these controls should be the prerogative of 
state and local agencies of government and 
property should not be a matter for federal 
control. This fact is acknowledged and 
forthrightly stated by the nation’s foremost 
experts in government; and 

Whereas the consensus of expertise in this 
field is that state and local laws imposing 
harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed while armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly sup- 
ported by no-nonsense courts and juries, pro- 
vide the most certain combination for ade- 
quate control; and 

Whereas statutory law should: prohibit 
sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, ha- 
bitual drunkards, mental incompetents, and 
juveniles; invoke strict penalties against the 
possession of firearms by criminals and ir- 
responsible persons; and permit responsible, 
law-abiding adults to own and use firearms 
for legal purposes. Statutory law should 
not: require law-abiding adult citizens to 
register shotguns, rifles, and handguns; nor 
grant authority to any jurisdiction, police 
or otherwise, at any government level, to 
prohibit the purchase or ownership of fire- 
arms by law-abiding and responsible citizens; 
and 

Whereas, the founders of the United States 
in the very first amendment to the constitu- 
tion provided for freedom of religion, speech, 
the press, and for peaceable assembly, and 
in the second amendment made it possible to 
defend these freedoms by providing that the 
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rights of people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed; and 

Whereas, any firearms legislation at the 
federal level restricting the purchase of fire- 
arms by responsible citizens would be a dan- 
gerous infringement of these articles of the 
Bill of Rights and could lead to administra- 
tive decisions imposing such a burden on the 
sale, possession, and use of firearms for legiti- 
mate purposes that it would completely dis- 
courage, and eventually exclude, the private 
ownership of all guns; and 

Whereas, easy accessibility of firearms does 
not contribute significantly to the crime 
problem of the United States, and the target 
for preventive legislation should be the crime 
not the tool used by perpetrators of crime; 
and 

Whereas, the Dodd Bill could seriously im- 
pair the recreational economy of the state 
and nation, infringe on the constitutional 
rights of United States citizens, damage 
essential wildlife conservation programs, and 
intrude further federal authority on powers 
reserved to the states. 

Now therefore, be it resolved by the senate 
and house of representatives of the State of 
Montana: That the ownership of firearms 
must not be denied reputable American citi- 
zens 80 long as they continue to use them 
for lawful purposes, and that the members of 
the Montana Legislative Assembly go on rec- 
ord as opposing passage of the Dodd Bill 
which appears to be aimed at outlawing fire- 
arms, rather than at punishing the criminal 
who uses them for illegal purposes. 

Be it further resolved, that any pro 
new regulations be carefully studied to see if 
they can accomplish a worthwhile purpose 
and not just result in further regimentation 
and inconvenience to responsible citizens. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of the United States 
Congress; to the Honorable Mike Mansfield 
and the Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators 
from Montana, and to the Honorable James 
Battin and the Honorable Arnold Olsen, Rep- 
resentatives from Montana. 


UNITED STATES RANKED LOW IN 
MATH TEACHING 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADbEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr, Speaker, the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post today reported the results of mathe- 
matics teaching. Although this country 
fared well, our achievements in this all 
important field—the basic building block 
of scientific research and technological 
innovation—are far from what they 
might be. 

Students from several countries 
among them Japan, Sweden, England, 
and France—scored higher on most of 
the test indices than did the United 
States. Of crucial importance, only 2 
percent of the students from the United 
States scored in the upper 10 percent of 
achievement. The report terms this “a 
very critical index,” because it is from 
people of this high level of achievement 
that tomorrow’s advances in mathe- 
matics and the sciences are likely to 
spring. 

I also note that the newspaper ac- 
counts reaffirm what is becoming in- 
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creasingly clear to everyone interested 
in the quality of American education: 
the quality of instruction is most cen- 
tral to the level of student achievement. 
The report, according to the New York 
Times, indicates that the quality of 
teaching was relatively more important 
to high achievement, for example, than 
the number of hours spent on mathe- 
matics instruction. We have become 
more and more concerned with provid- 
ing more and better teachers for the 
disadvantaged, and reports such as this 
indicate that we face difficult problems 
across the entire spectrum of educa- 
tional achievement and opportunity. 

We must, in my judgment, place even 
greater stress on attracting our best 
minds into teaching, on enabling them 
to obtain the best education ayailable 
and on keeping them in the classroom 
with decent salaries and other appro- 
priate rewards. Efforts such as the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowships and the 
Office of Education teacher fellowships 
are strong beginnings, but assessments 
such as the one reported today show that 
we still have far to go. 

Mr, Speaker, I commend the Office of 
Education for supporting this forward- 
looking project and UNESCO for helping 
to coordinate such an international ef- 
fort. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the Washington Post and New York 
Times articles in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 7. 1967] 
UNITED STATES RANKED Low IN MATH TEACH- 
ING—12-NaTIoN Srupr Sars JAPAN DOES 

BEST JOB IN SUBJECT 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

American public schools have been found 
to rank low in an international comparison 
of pupils’ achievements in mathematics, and 
Japan's schools to be doing the best over-all 
job” in that field. 

But although American schools were found 
to be doing poorly in cultivating mathemat- 
ical talent among young teenagers, they re- 
couped some of the losses by enrolling rel- 
atively large numbers of students in mathe- 
matics courses in the upper years of high 
school, 

These findings are the result of a 12-na- 
tion educational endeavor, sponsored by the 
International Project for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement, which had the 
support of the participating countries’ top- 
level education authorities. 

Of the Japanese 13-year-olds tested 76 per 
cent scored in the upper half, 31 per cent in 
the upper tenth, and 5 per cent in the upper 
1 per cent on the internationally devised test 

By contrast, of the American 13-year-olds, 
only 43 per cent were in the upper half, 4 
per cent in the upper tenth and only one- 
third of 1 per cent in the upper 1 per cent. 

However, they lagged only slightly behind 
Scottish, English and French youngsters. 

A comparison of accomplishments in the 
final year of high school showed 26 per cent 
of the English students scoring in the upper 
tenth, compared with only 2 per cent of the 
Americans. 

VERY CRITICAL INDEX 

An assessment of the percentage of the 
total high school age group in the par- 
ticipating countries that to score 


in the upper tenth in mathematics achieve- 
ment showed the United States to be in 
fifth place, after Japan, England, Sweden 
and France. 

The study noted that the upper tenth is 
“a very critical index” because from this 
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category springs much of the important 
science and mathematics talent. 

The researchers were unwilling to ascribe 
the relative strength or weakness of any na- 
tlon's mathematics programs to specific dif- 
ferences in instruction. They suggested, 
however, that students’ interest in the sub- 
ject might be a determining factor in their 
performances, 

“In countries with the best mathematics 
scores, students tend to consider mathe- 
matics an important subject for the society, 
although they regard it as a difficult sub- 
ject for students to learn,” the report said, 

One expert suggested that the pressure 
to do well in such a key subject in order to 
succeed in school, college and career might 
be felt more sharply in Japan than in the 
United States. Thus, he said, incentive and 
motivation may be a key element in the 
students’ success, 

On the question of “like and dislike” of 
mathematics, the study found students in 
Japan most positive and in the United States 
most negative in their attitudes toward the 
subject. 

FIRST STUDY OF ITS KIND 

These findings emerged from the first 
large-scale international comparison of how 
well students in 12 nations learn mathe- 
matics, 

The five-year study, under which 133,000 
pupils at age 13 and in the last year of high 
school have been tested, will be published 
simultaneously in the United States and 
Sweden on March 31. 

The researchers said that the amount of 
mathematical talent among youths in highly 
developed nations was pretty much the same. 

“The differences in mathematics achieve- 
ment are due to differences in the way that 
talent is developed,” they observed. 

The countries participating in the study 
were Australia, Belgium, England, Finland, 
France, Israel, Japan, the Netherlands, Scot- 
land, Sweden, the United States and West 
Germany. 

The countries involved volunteered to take 
part, were willing to shoulder part of the 
cost and had sufficiently developed national 
research centers. The Soviet Union was in- 
vited but did not participate. 

A grant from the United States Office of 
Education supported the American phase of 
the project. International coordination was 
provided by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization’s In- 
stitute for Education in Hamburg. 


FINDINGS TO BE PUBLISHED 


The findings, entitled “International Study 
of Achievement in Mathematics,” were edited 
by Torsten Husén of the University of Stock- 
holm, and wil be published in two volumes 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., in New York, 
and Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm. 

A member of the project, Robert L. Thorn- 
dyke, executive officer of the Institute of 
Psychological Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said . that 
similar comparative research might be un- 
dertaken in the future in the sciences, read- 
ing comprehension, literature, language and 
civic education. 

The study pointed out that, apart from 
achievement tests, the percentage of young- 
sters who actually reached the upper levels 
of mathematics study was of great impor- 
tance in the development or loss of mathe- 
matical talent. 

For example, in the Netherlands only 8 
per cent of all eligible students reach high 
school graduation, compared with 70 per 
cent in the United States and 57 per cent 
in Japan. 

An even more dramatic indication of the 
potential loss of talent is given by the fact 
that in the final year of high school only 
4 per cent of Belgium's eligible youngsters 
are enrolled in mathematics programs, com- 
pared with 18 per cent in the United States. 
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BELIEF CHALLENGED 


Yet, the study also challenged the belief 
that only highly selective secondary schools 
„ such as those operated by many 
Europeans countries, could chalk up scores 
of high achievement. 

Although the United States scored below 
some highly selective systems, Japan ex- 
ceeded them, despite the fact that its school 
attendance is nearly as comprehensive as 
that of the United States. 

[From the Washington (D. O.) Post, 
. 7, 1967] 
Puris Tram Five NATIONS IN MATH 
(By Gerald Grant) 

The first large-scale international com- 
parison of how well students learn math 
shows the United States lagging behind 
Japan and several European countries. 

America suffers somewhat in the rankings 
because comprehensive high schools here 
are compared with elite European schools 
serving a much smaller, more select group 
of pupils. This is like comparing a prep 
school with a large city high school. 

However, when adjustments are made for 
this discrepancy, the United States still falls 
significantly behind Japan, England, Swe- 
den, France and Belgium. But American 
youngsters outscore pupils in Australia, 
Germany, Scotland, Finland and the Neth- 
erlands. 

More than 130,000 youngsters in 12 coun- 
tries were tested during the five-year study. 
Educators claim it is the first international 
study using tests that scholars agreed were 
fair to all countries involved. 

The tests measured a wide range of math- 
ematical skills including reasoning, capacity 
to analyze problems, techniques and skills, 
ability to translate a verbal problem into 
symbols and “inventiveness.” 

Results ‘will be published this month by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. in New York 
under the title “International Study of 
Achievement in Mathematics,” edited by 
Torsten Husen of the University of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Students were tested at age 13 and dur- 
ing the final year of secondary school. 

The mass of data collected by the re- 
searchers has already produced some dis- 
agreement about the significance of the 
results. 

A summary of the findings made public 
by the University of Chicago and approved 
by the principal American members of the 
research team, Prof. Benjamin Bloom, says 
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flatly: 

“The best overall job of mathematics in- 
struction in public schools to be 
done in Japan. The United States is among 
the least effective in this respect.” 

George S. Carnett, a research coordinator 
at the U.S. Office of Education, which par- 
tially supported the study, cautions that 
national rankings may be unfair. 
to the Chicago analysis, here 
highlights of the study. 

Among 13-year-olds, the United States 
ranked eighth, with 43 percent scoring in 
the top half on the test and 5 percent in 
the top tenth. This compares with 76 per- 
cent of Japanese 18-Year-olds scoring in the 
top half and 31 per cent in the top tenth. 
Trailing front-ranked Japan in this age 
group were Belgium, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, Scotland, England and France, the 
United States, Sweden and Finland, in that 
order. 

At the end of secondary school, the lead- 
ing countries for students scoring — the 
top tenth on the test were Japan 
and Belgium, with the United States lagging 
considerably behind. 

However, both these comparisons unfairly 
penalize America for educating such a large 
percentage of students, compared with Eu- 
ea schools that screen out less able 
pupils. 
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In America, nearly 70 per cent of the 
pupils finish high school. Generally less 
than a fifth of the students in most Eu- 
ropean countries complete secondary school. 

One exception is Japan, where 57 per 
cent of the students graduate from second- 
ary schools. And while the United States 
scored below countries with more selective 
schools systems in France and England, 
Japan outranked them. 

When the results were interpreted to show 
how students fared as a percentage of their 
total age group, rather than as a per- 
centage of the age group lucky enough to 
be in school, America’s ranking improved 
markedly. 

Again, Japan was first with 1.75 per cent 
of all youngsters in an age group scoring in 
the top tenth on the test. England and 
Sweden followed with 1.3 per cent; Belgium 

1.1 per cent, United States slightly less than 
1 per cent. Australia, Germany, Scotland, 
the Netherlands and Finland all trailed the 
United States with less than one-half of one 

cent. 

It was also found that the best students 
among com ve American schools do 
as well as the best students in the elite Eu- 
ropean or Japanese schools. 

In general, selective schools in Europe tend 
“to succeed relatively well in bringing a 
small student body up to outstanding ac- 
complishment,” the Chicago analysis con- 
cluded. But American-style comprehensive 
schools “can bring a larger group of students 
up to fairly high levels of performance.” 

Prof. Arthur W. Foshay of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the project researchers, says 
that therefore the American schools serve 
the population better than selective sec- 
ondary schools on the European model.” 

Other highlights of the study: 

Students who have had the “new math” 
seem to do better than those following tradi- 
tional methods of instruction, but the sample 
in the study who had the new math was not 
regarded large enough to be conclusive. 

Boys have more interest in math than girls 
and do better at it. But differences in math 
scores between the sexes are not as pro- 
nounced at coeducational schools as they are 
between all-boy and all-girl schools. 

Class size appears to have an inconclusive 
relationship to pupil achievement. Average 
class size ranged from 24 in Belgium to 41 
in Japan. Nor does amount of time devoted 
to math seem to be directly related to 
achievement: Japanese students who re- 
ceived only five hours of math instruction 
per week outscored French pupils who re- 
ceived an average of nine. 

In countries with the best math scores, 
students “tend to consider mathematics an 
important subject for the society.” 

However, the first two volumes of the 
study that will be published this month do 
not attempt to deal in detail with the rea- 
sons why some countries do better than 
others in mathematics achievement. This 
will await further analysis of the data. 

Carnett, in an article to be published by 
the U.S. Office of Education, suggests that 
the lack of qualified math teachers may have 
affected American achievement. He notes 
that a recent survey here showed that only 
70 per cent of the new-math teachers hired 
last year were fully qualified to teach the 
subject. 

The international study was carried out by 
research centers in the countries involved, 
each of which bore its own costs. The U.S. 
Office of Education furnished $450,000 for 
planning and international meetings. 


— 


[From the 9 (D. O.) Post, 
Mar. 7, 
MATH Is A WAY OF Lire IN JAPAN 
(By Richard Halloran) 


Toxyro, March 6.—Japanese youngsters are 
good at math because; 
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Their mothers start them at an 
early age. The first question a child is taught 
to answer is “How old are you?” rather than 
“What’s your name?” that most American 
kids learn. By the time they go to school, 
Japano children have a good grasp of num- 


Tbe are drilled, drilled, and drilled in fun- 
damentals in elementary school. Math 
teachers here stress learning to do basic 
arithmetic problems in the head, which is 
called anzan“ a two-character word mean- 
ing memorize and calculate. 

Japanese young people are pressed by an 
examination system that is perhaps the 
world’s most exacting. They must pass 
thorough tests to get into middle 
school, high school, and university. And this 
is a vital portion of the well-defined track to 
eee in government, business, or academic 


The Ministry of Education sets national 
standards for all children of all ages, which 
helps explain why Japanese youngsters per- 
form in a relatively consistent manner, 

Mathematics, over the years, has come to 
have a mystique in Japanese life, and a 
tradition has evolved in this prestige-con- 
scious nation that the one who does math 
well shows that he is a superior person. 

In Tokyo's Kojimachi middle school this 
afternoon, math teacher Yoshitsugu Watan- 
abe explained that part of Japan’s emphasis 
on math training is sheer need. “We are 
lacking in natural resources,” he said, “and 
thus we need to think. Thinking is our re- 
source,” 

Watanabe, 41, has taught math for 18 years, 
11 of them in middle school. He reminded 
that during the Meiji period, 100 years ago, 
great emphasis was placed on education as 
an instrument of national development. In 
this, math took priority because of the need 
of engineers, scientists and technicians who 
could handle the industry and technology 
that Japan was importing from the West. 

The math teacher, whose classes were 
among those studied by Tosten Jusen of 
Stockholm University, said that the demands 
of daily life in Japan require a population 
well trained in math, He said that, unlike 
the United States, Japan is a small crowded 
country where precision in measuring and 
calculating has become a Japanese char- 
acteristic, 

Watanabe said that by the time students 
reach his middle school, the equivalent of an 
American junior high school, they are so well 
trained in arithmetic that they can go on 
to applied math problems and higher levels 
with confidence and enjoyment. He teaches 
classes of 50 algebra and geometry, elemen- 
tary trigonometry, and introduces. them to 
integral and differential calculus. 

Throughout an interview, Watanabe 
referred to the necessity of teachers concen- 
trating on those students who do not under- 
stand or who fall behind. Reflecting the in- 
fluence of national standards, he emphasized 
the need for keeping up the general level of 
class work and said he does not worry about 
those who move ahead. 

Watanabe said he thinks the soroban, or 
abacus, the Orient’s ancient and ubiquitous 
bead counter, is helpful but doesn’t explain 
Japanese skill in math. He emphasized the 
need for learning to calculate in head with- 
out using pencil and paper or soroban. 

Watanabe said he doesn’t think Japan 
has any special teacher training methods, 
that the environment that places importance 
on math contributes more to the ability of 
Japanese teachers. 

Watanabe's view was borne out by Seishiro 
Ohno, curriculum. specialist in mathematics 
in the Ministry of Education, which sets the 
national standards. Ohno said the nation- 
wide regulations, in which everyone is taught 
almost the same thing from similar texts 
explained the generally high level of baci 
nese math education, 
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Ohno also stressed the pressures of the 
examination system. “One of the main rea- 
sons for Japanese doing well,” he said, “is the 
excessive competition to go from middle 
school to high school and on to a university.” 

In Japanese society, the road to places in 
influence and security are open to all on a 
fairly equal basis. Wealth and family con- 
nections help but merit is the prime req- 
uisite. The child, however, must get onto 
the track fairly early in life, usually in the 
middle school. 

It’s important to get into the “right” 
middle school, the “right” high school, and 
then to one of the first class universities, 
the foremost of which is Tokyo University. 
At the top of the pyramid is the Tokyo Law 
School, from which Japan’s powerful bu- 
reaucracy draws its recruits. 


HUD STATEMENT HAVING TO DO 
WITH BUSING AND SCHOOL RE- 
ZONING 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the good fortune and privilege of 
serving on the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and for that reason have been intensely 
concerned about the housing situation in 
general and the model cities program in 
particular. This is a program that 
promises much that is new and dynamic 
by way of help to our urban areas. 

Therefore, it was with considerable 
dismay that I read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 21 remarks made by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able PauL FINo, concerning this program. 
On that date the Recorp shows Mr. 
Frno made this statement: 

HUD has confirmed my suspicions by ad- 
mitting that the demonstration cities pro- 
gram. will be used to require school systems 
in our would-be demonstration cities to plan 
busing and school rezoning as a condition of 
Federal aid in urban renewal, mass transit, 
and other programs. 


This statement surprised and startled 
me, so I made an inquiry of the eminent 
Secretary of HUD, Robert C. Weaver. I 
have received the following reply, which 
is conclusive and definite: 


THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1967. 
Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Gonzatez: This is in reply to 
your letter requesting my views on the points 
raised by Congressman Fino’s remarks in the 
Congressional Record of February 21. 

Included in Congressman Fino’s remarks 
is the statement that: 

“HUD has confirmed my suspicion by ad- 
mitting that the demonstration cities pro- 
gram will be used to require school systems 
in our would-be demonstration cities to plan 
busing and school rezoning as a condition of 
Federal aid in urban renewal, mass transit, 
and other programs.” 

I want to assure you that there is no 
foundation in fact for the various state- 
ments having to do with bussing and re- 
zoning of school districts, which Congress- 
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man Fino has attributed to officials of this 
Department. 

In enacting the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act, the Congress 
made clear that nothing in the Act could be 
construed to require the adoption by any 
community of a program for bussing school 
children, or the abandonment of its neigh- 
borhood school system, or the alteration of 
the boundaries of its school districts. 

In Title I of the Act, which authorizes the 
model cities program, the Congress included 
a provision (section 103(d)) which states 
that: 

„(d) Nothing in this section shall au- 
thorize the Secretary to require (or condition 
the availability or amount of financial assist- 
ance authorized to be provided under this 
title upon) the adoption by any community 
of a program (1) by which pupils now 
resident in a school district not within the 
confines of the area covered by the city 
demonstration program shall be transferred 
to a school or school district including all or 
part of such area, or (2) by which pupils now 
resident in a school district within the con- 
fines of the area covered by the city demon- 
stration program shall be transferred to a 
school or school district not including a part 
of such area.” 

In Title II of the Act, which authorizes 
assistance for planned metropolitan devel- 
opment, the Congress included a provision 
(section 205 (f)) which states that: 

„(f) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the Secretary to require (or condition the 
availability or amount of financial assist- 
ance authorized to be provided under this 
title upon) the adoption by any community 
of a program to achieve a racial balance or 
to eliminate racial imbalance within school 
districts within the metropolitanwide area.” 

As you can see, the Congress has specifi- 
cally resolved the issues raised by Congress- 
man Fino. They are not, nor were they ever, 
a part of the model cities program, or any 
other housing or urban development 


program. 

On the other hand, I want to make clear 
that nothing in this Act, nor in Administra- 
tive regulations, prohibits a community’s 
adoption of a busing plan. The freedom of 
choice to adopt or not to adopt such a plan 
is solely within the jurisdiction of the 
community. 

At the heart of the model cities program 
is an intent that each locality select the 
slum or blighted area which it will improve, 
and that the locality itself should then de- 
vise a plan for a coordinated use of all Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental programs 
and private resources available to it for the 
purpose of eliminating physical and social 
ills in the selected area. The supplemental 
Federal funds to be made available for this 
vital purpose under the model cities pro- 
gram will be used to carry out locally pre- 
pared, not Federally prepared, plans. 

A reading of Title II of the Act, the 
planned metropolitan development title, 
makes it clear that the program provides 
supplemental funds only for specified, al- 
ready-existing Federal assistance programs. 
The plans would be those which the com- 
munity had adopted in voluntary coopera- 
tion with neighboring communities in the 
metropolitan area. 

I regret the injection by Congressman 
Fino of irrelevant and divisive issues into the 
model cities program. I, of course, welcome 
this opportunity to clarify the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 


THE MILITARY DRAFT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the military draft is, at best, a nec- 
essary evil. Our present selective 
service system is but a clumsy, 
blundering attempt to provide man- 
power for our Armed Forces, for repel- 
ling invasion, and for protecting free- 
dom in a world where ideologies con- 
stantly vie for the hearts and souls 
and minds of men. Admittedly, the 
draft contains some gross inequities, but 
it is the best system the American people 
have been able to devise over two cen- 
turies of toil and tears, through anguish 
and triumph. 

I cannot argue with the several at- 
tempts to revise and modernize the draft 
laws, for every young man in America 
should be treated fairly, and, in fact, 
has a right to expect fair treatment when 
he is called upon to go to war in defense 
of his country and freedom. However, 
we must act with extreme caution, in 
order that we do not create a new Selec- 
tive Service System infinitely worse than 
the one we now have which has evolved 
over these many years when necessity 
was truly the mother of invention. 

The adversaries of a free world are 
constantly tempting Congress and the 
American people to accept the easy yet 
fatal course of no compulsory drafting 
of our young men for defense, but in 
this world in which we live, where to 
survive we must be more practical than 
passive, the military draft seems to be 
here to stay. 

The responsibility incumbent upon the 
Congress as a body and each Member as 
an individual is indeed awesome. The 
day does not pass that I do not ponder 
the question of the morality and honesty 
and correctness in this matter. I, for 
one, shall give the plan recommended 
by the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service and all 
other plans put forward by all interested 
parties the deepest prayerful and ex- 
tremely serious consideration first, before 
committing the youth of this Nation to 
another set of rules for meeting their 
military responsibilities. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has the awesome respon- 
sibility of insuring that freedom’s light 
shall never be the light that failed. We 
did not seek this responsibility; it sought 
us—as the freest, most productive and 
most resourceful nation on earth. 

The meaning of this responsibility is 
clear: Many of our sons must man the 
ramparts of freedom. And they must 
face grave dangers in doing so. This 
being so, we can do no less than to in- 
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sure that those men have been selected 
by means that are in the highest tradi- 
tions of a democratic republic. 

Yesterday, President Johnson for- 
warded to Congress his message on selec- 
tive service which responds to that obli- 
gation. 

I commend him especially for the 
scope of his message—which seeks to 
modernize the entire machinery of the 
Selective Service structure and create 
regulations that are commensurate with 
today’s manpower needs. 

He has also ordered an extremely im- 
portant change in the order of call, be- 
ginning with the 19-year-olds and work- 
ing up, instead of beginning with the 
older eligibles and working down. This 
change alone will have salutary effects 
on the morale of those who await a draft 
call that could come at any time. 

The President has made clear that we 
have much more studying to do before 
we can tackle the nagging problems of 
the structure of the system and the equity 
of deferments. This is a responsible ap- 
proach to these problems. 

I believe that the vast majority of our 
colleagues in Congress will enthusias- 
tically support the principle of this mes- 
sage. We will fulfill our obligations to 
the people by carefully considering new 
steps to upgrade the quality of our draft 
program. 

Obviously, there will be differences of 
opinion as to some details. A full and 
frank exposition of the pros and cons 
must result in an improvement of the 
law and its operation, as well as an 
elimination of many, if not all, its in- 
equities. 

The task to be performed has been out- 
lined for us. Let us immediately proceed 
to carefully accomplish the best result 
obtainable. 


AN IRONY OF THE POWELL AFFAIR 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
great irony of the Adam Clayton Powell 
affair is that the man who has been run- 
ning from the courts is now running to 
them. Whatever this fact may say 
about the man, it speaks very well in- 
deed for the courts. 

In days past, court orders have been 
playthings for him; now they become 
the vital means to enforce alleged rights. 

It is perhaps worth a moment of re- 
flection that our courts, though not flaw- 
less, are willing to hear and to judge 
fairly the rights of a man who previously 
treated them with contempt. 

It is reassuring to know that the courts 
are keeping the faith. 


THE STATE OF THE PARTY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day the Democratic Party of Connecticut 
had its annual Jackson-Jefferson Day 
Dinner in Hartford. The speaker of the 
evening was a Democrat with a long and 
distinguished career in American poli- 
tics, and he unburdened himself of some 
deeply held feelings in expressing his 
convictions on the critical issues that our 
country faces at this time. There is no 
issue that is trying us more than Viet- 
nam, and here Mr. Farley spoke in de- 
fense of President Johnson’s handling 
of his difficult problem. Because I feel 
that Vietnam is the most important issue 
before us and because I believe that the 
President has tried to do what is best for 
our country, I am pleased to introduce 
Mr. Farley’s forceful remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so I can share his 
views with my colleagues and hopefully 
their constituents. 

THE STATE OF THE PARTY 
(An address by Hon. James A. Farley, former 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, former Postmaster General of the 

United States, at the Jefferson-Jackson 

Day Dinner, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 25, 1967) 

Chairman Bailey, I was delighted to 
your invitation to be here tonight. Since I 
was introduced by your great Governor 
Dempsey, I intend to follow the traditions 
of the Governor and that other great Cham- 
pion, Jack Dempsey, by punching straight 
from the shoulder. 

The President has reported on the state of 
the Union. Tonight, I should like to talk 
about the state of the Democratic Party. 
To the very great credit of President John- 
son, the state of the Union is far better off 
than the state of our Party. But, before 
considering our liabilities, let us examine our 
assets. It has been my growing conviction 
that no two administrations in American 
history more parallel each other than that of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, Both Presidents 
knew their generations had a rendezvous 
with destiny. History will call both Presi- 
dents men of destiny because they kept that 
rendezvous. No two Presidents embraced 
the principles of President Thomas Jefferson 
more than Presidents Franklin D, Roosevelt 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. And ironically, no 
two Presidents were more falsely accused 
of attempting to run a one-man government, 

As Governor Alfred E, Smith used to say, 
let's look at the record. President Jefferson 
believed that the President should act 
through his Party in Congress. President 
Jefferson even attended Party caucuses on the 
Hill. President Roosevelt followed this pat- 
tern. In that first term, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt acted through the Party leadership 
in the Congress, 100 basic pieces of legisla- 
tion were passed—from social security to 
securities regulation. As to their wisdom, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn never tired of pointing 
out—that not one has been repealed and that 
all have been extended. Further extensions 
are now and have been a part of the platforms 
of both parties. President Johnson has 
bridged the gap between the White House 
and Capitol Hill even more successfully than 
President Roosevelt in his first term. He 
refined the Jefferson pattern. He consulted 
the 89th Congress by night and by day, by 
telephone and in person at the White House. 
The result is that the first great Congress of 
President Johnson, the 89th—has equaled 
the first great Congress of President Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt. Indeed, I am deeply saddened 
that my old friend—and that great American 
statesman, Speaker Rayburn did not live to 
see the record of legislation achieved, be- 
cause he would have been as proud of Presi- 
dent Johnson as he was of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Elected by the largest 
popular majority in American History, Presi- 
dent Johnson converted that mandate into 
the Law of the Land. I predict that like the 
program of Franklin D. Roosevelt, not one 
of those Johnson Laws will be repealed. 

And here my indignation explodes, Every 
President must expect criticism, sharp criti- 
cism. But it does not lie in the mouths of 
some self-styled Liberals, some selfish labor 
leaders, some glooming businessmen or some 
so-called oppressed groups to carp and snap 
at the heels of a great President who has led 
them to a land beyond their wildest dreams 
of only 20 years ago. Further, I am tired of 
hearing a great statesman belittled as a 
wheeler and dealer by phony intellectuals. 
Further, I am disgusted with the so-called 
New Left assailing the personality of a Presi- 
dent who has done more good for larger 
numbers of the Common People than all of 
the long-haired, short-memoried ingrate 
Leftists, new and old, in history. Here and 
now I state that the President's great record 
is the Democratic Platform for 1968. We 
will go to the people on the indisputable fact 
that President Johnson has laid the founda- 
tion—indeed—it is already the Law of the 
Land—for the Greatest Society in the history 
of man. 

And, now again, on the asset side, let us 
look at the startling parallel between Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Lyndon B, Johnson— 
this time in foreign policy. 

In 1933, President Roosevelt did not re- 
main passive when the Cuban People re- 
volted against a dictator regime. The Leftists 
shouted then that President Roosevelt's 
policy was dollar diplomacy, Yankee im- 
perialism. The President and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull thereafter counfounded 
them with the Good Neighbor Policy—the 
most significant milestone in Latin American 
policies in a hundred years—and resulting 
in the present Organization of American 
States. 

In pattern, when President Lyndon B. 
Johnson landed an American Army in the 
Dominican Republic he too was called an 
imperialist, and a dictator, and by some 
leading Democrats, too. But, the American 
Army has come and gone and in the short 
time of two years the Dominican Republic 18 
under a government of its own choosing. 

But those who predicted catastrophe in 
the Caribbean have yet to acknowledge, much 
less acclaim, the President’s monumental suc- 
cess south of the border. I am again struck 
by the fact that as a great Secretary of 
State—Cordell Hull—stood unflinchingly be- 
side the President as another great Secretary 
of State—Dean Rusk—stands by the side of 
President Johnson, Indeed, as he stood by 
the side of President John F. Kennedy. 

The Pacific policy parallels that of the 
Caribbean. Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and S. Truman sent American men 
into the Philippines to fight and die—not for 
our independence, but for the independence 
of the Philippine People. As soon as possible 
after the war ended, with American assist- 
ance the Philippine People established their 
own independent republic. President John- 
son has all but begged the world to believe 
that all we fight for is the right of the Viet- 
namese People to govern themselves. He spe- 
cifically so declared at Manila in 1966. There 
are hardships ahead but I predict that as the 
American people and President Roosevelt won 
that freedom for the Philippines, President 
Johnson will win that freedom for Viet Nam. 

And now let us take Asia as a whole. The 
very critics who attack President Johnson 
declared the war was lost a year ago—that we 
should get out—run out is a better word— 
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run out on our solemn promises. The fact 
is, the President faced a Dunkirk in Asia. 
If we had gotten out the Communist Tide 
would have swept southward. Communist 
Indonesia was already reaching north—and 
Communist China was pushing south. Presi- 
dent Johnson stood his ground. That Com- 
munist government in Indonesia has fallen. 
Red China is in convulsions of internal strife. 
These are great moral victories. President 
Johnson has proved that it was not the 
Americans who were the paper tigers, but 
the Red Chinese dragon which was made of 
cardboard. 

Here again the parallel with President 
Roosevelt runs true. Well meaning people 
urged him, too, on a course of action which 
would have cost the lives of American men. 
During World War Two a committee of wom- 
en actually called upon General George 
Marshall to urge him to stop the use of flame 
throwers against enemy pill boxes. General 
Marshall, a humane man, had to explain to 
them that American casualties would soar if 
the enemy were permitted to machine gun 
American men without use of the principal 
weapon which would protect them. Now 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have told the same 
thing to President Johnson about bombing 
of the North Viet Nam installations and 
routes of supply. But today President John- 
son is reviled because he bombs the enemy 
bringing up supplies to kill American men. 
With the ambulances and funeral planes 
bringing home more than a hundred dead 
American soldiers and over 500 wounded 
Americans a week—with American casualties 
reaching 50,000, no less a person than the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator Fulbright, declares that bomb- 
ing of the North should stop. 

Now, Senator Fulbright has just published 
a book. The New York Times Book Review 
declared and I quote, “From disagreement 
with the national policy, Senator Fulbright 
has escalated to an indictment of the na- 
tional character. He sees arrogance in the 
way Americans strut about the world as 
tourists and as economic know-it-alls. He 
sees arrogance in our belief we have much to 
teach other societies and in our expectation 
that they should wish to learn.” 

This means a complete reversal of position 
by Senator Fulbright. Indeed he believed 
that we had so much to teach and others 
were so anxious to learn that “Fulbright 
Scholarships” were established in his name. 
Indeed, upon these and others, nearly 100,000 
foreign students are studying in this country 
right now. Unless his vanity exceeds his 
principles, it would seem that the Senator 
should move at once to have his name re- 
moved from these grants of the American 
people. 

The name of Senator Fulbright’s indict- 
ments of the American People is “The Arro- 
gance of Power”. But since the subject is 
raised, it seems to me Senator Fulbright 
himself is a prime example of the Arrogance 
of Power, for it is arrogant indeed for a Sen- 
ator holding public office to indict the char- 
acter of the American People in time of war, 
in the terms used by their enemy. Nor does 
his indictment of the American People end 
there. The Senator attacks the people of 
Arkansas by declaring “I am proscribed from 
leadership or initiative by the strong pref- 
erence of my constituency.” I submit that 
it is arrogant of a Senator to declare that 
election by the people of his State forbids 
him from leadership or initiative. 

By his own words, Senator Fulbright ad- 
mittedly undertakes to indict his Party, his 
State, his President and his Country. 

And by so doing, it seems to me he con- 
victs himself of the greatest display of the 
arrogance of power in the history of the 
Senate. 

The Senator declared to a nationwide tele- 
vision audience that he favored stopping of 
bombing because quote “a few trucks” make 
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no difference. It was not a few trucks. It 
was 25,000 tons of supplies, and it took 
weeks for the enemy to mount them to ex- 
ploit the truce. There are pictures of the 
trucks, bumper to bumper, rushing supplies 
tothe enemy. They are official photographs. 
They are true. 

I am of the opinion that Senator Fulbright 
either did not wish to fully ascertain the 
truth—or he wishes to conceal it. Certainly, 
he knows those supplies were going to be 
used to kill American soldiers. How many 
more dead Americans does he need to con- 
vince him? How many more wounded? 

Senator Fulbright also declared he was op- 
posed to an American “colony” in South 
Viet Nam. 

Now, the President has repeatedly pledged 
to the world that American forces would be 
withdrawn, and specifically so last November 
at Manila. Thus, the fact is Senator Ful- 
bright is so arrogant that he attacks both 
the integrity of the President of the United 
States and the integrity of the American 
People! 

But history flatly contradicts him. 

In 1898, the United States voted the an- 
nexation of Hawali and The Philippines. 
Hawaii is now a full fledged state. Is this 
the American arrogance of power of which 
Senator Fulbright complains? 

Again, look at the Pacific. As soon as 
possible after World War Two ended, with 
the full assistance of the American People, 
the Philippine People established their own 
Republic. Is this the arrogance of power? 

Perhaps 26,000 innocent South Viet Nam 
villagers murdered in cold blood by the 
Viet Cong—perhaps a whole people mas- 
sacred by the Communists in Tibet are not 
enough to convince Senator Fulbright that 
freedom is at stake. But this I will say— 
that no Senator in American history except 
Senator Fulbright has had the arrogance 
to tell the Commander-in-Chief that he 
should withhold American air support from 
American forces fighting for their lives on 
a battlefield. That may be advice and con- 
sent to Senator Fulbright but to me it is 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Now the Democratic Party and the United 
States Senate have certain traditions. One 
tradition is that a junior Senator should 
spend his first few years learning the job. 
It is almost impossible for a Senator from 
New York to know it all in two short years, 
even though he was bright enough to become 
Attorney General of the United States at 
thirty-four—all on his own merit. 

Now the fact that Senator Kennedy does 
not wish to follow traditions in the Senate, 
as did, for example; the late great Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, is perhaps within his 
discretion. 

But the fact that he has embarked upon 
a foreign policy of his own including con- 
ferences with foreign chiefs of state violates 
both the prerogatives of the Presidency, and 
the rules of the Senate. The junior Senator 
isn’t even a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

One can forgive his lack of experience— 
but not if he proposes to continue gaining 
it by imperiling the safety of the Nation. 

This he does when he explores diplomatic 
channels which can only be lawfully done 
by the President. It was incredibly wrong of 
him to declare after visiting President De 
Gaulle that the French Government was 
needed by, the United States to achieve peace 
in Asia. The record shows that the French 
were ousted from Viet Nam and that Presi- 
dent De Gaulle has denounced American 
policy as “murderous”. Senator Robert 
Kennedy could contribute something if he 
would make more clear that he repudiates 
this view. 

Indeed, immediately after the Senator’s 
visit with President De Gaulle, French diplo- 
mats in Peking were assaulted—surely, some 
evidence that French prestige is not at its all 
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time high in the Orient, and certainly not 
enough to bring peace in an area where the 
French Army suffered defeat. 

Further, the Senator was shocking in 
addressing the students of South Africa at a 
most difficult and dangerous time in inter- 
national affairs. Again, it was against all 
diplomatic precedent. 

The Senator’s trip to South America was 
equally presumptuous and dangerous and 
caused both problems and embarrassment to 
the State Department and our embassies. 

Thus, the Senator undermines United 
States foreign policy by holding forth to 
foreign nations that he will reverse Ameri- 
can foreign policy if he is in a position to do 


80. 

Insulting, belittling and interfering with 
the office of the Presidency is not the act 
of a mature citizen, let alone a United States 
Senator. And actually, it violates a deep 
American tradition. 

Thus, when President Harry S. Truman was 
challenged by the Communists the United 
States Senate, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, gave him full confidence on the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Berlin Airlift. Not one 
Senator attempted negotiations with foreign 
nations during the Korean War. Candidate 
General Eisenhower undertook no confer- 
ence with foreign powers until he was duly 
elected President. When President Eisen- 
hower was confronted by the Communists 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson went personally 
to the White House to pledge their support— 
and the Democratic Party has never had a 
grander moment of patriotism and courage. 
And when President John F. Kennedy faced 
down the Communists in the great missile 
crisis, the Senate, as well as Ex-Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower stood firmly be- 
side him. In their wildest moments not one 
member of the Congress would have 
imagined dealing with that terrible crisis 
by calling upon the Chiefs of foreign states. 

Never did President Kennedy’s great state- 
ment—ask not what your country can do 
for you, ask yourself what you can do for 
your country, have greater application than 
now. 

I venture to suggest that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York might act differently 
if he answers President Kennedy with the 
voice of his conscience, instead of his soaring 
ambition. No man speaks for another and 
history speaks for itself. I hazard the 
opinion—and strongly—that if President 
John F, Kennedy were alive today he would 
follow the great American tradition and give 
the same strong support to the President of 
the United States given to President John- 
son by the now living two great Presidents, 
Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

And now to the work before us. I consider 
myself the luckiest of men, because all my 
life with the clearest of conscience, the best 
way I knew to serve my country was through 
my Party. This view is no monopoly of our 
Party. It is my observations that most 
Republicans feel the same way—and that is 
one of the reasons I so strongly believe in 
a two party system. 

Now a great deal has been written about 
politics—whole Departments, indeed, gradu- 
ate schools have been instituted to teach 
political science. 

But after more than fifty-five years in 
politics, Tean tell you that the basic strength 
of a political party is the man in the ranks 
who has enough enthusiasm for his party 
to use his shoeleather to carry the conviction 
in his heart to his neighbors next door. If it 
has that kind of worker, that’s where a 
party begins; and if it hasn’t got that kind 
of worker, that’s where it ends. It is just 
that simple. 

Generals may plan battles, but it’s privates 
who.win them. Party leaders may institute 
policies, but it’s the party workers who carry 
the message. 
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I, like Chairman Bailey here, started out as 
an election district worker carrying the Dem- 
ocratic banner in a then Republican town 
and county—and I can tell you it’s been a 
grand march; the march of a lifetime. I not 
only believe in loyalty from the bottom up— 
I believe in loyaity from the top down. In 
my time, no man I ever knew believed this 
more deeply than President Lyndon B. John- 
son. He stated, in all humility, on the day 
that he took office that he needed help. He 
needs that help more than ever now. For 
over fifty-five years, I have answered when 
the party of my father called. I march again 
with our party of Happy Warriors, confident 
that we never had a finer leader than Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

In conclusion, let me state that victory 
comes to no party which does not march 
forward to meet it. You and I and thousands 
of loyal Democrats in every State in the 
Union must close our ranks, support our 
leaders and march together to another over- 
whelming victory for the Democratic Party 
under the leadership of a great President and 
a great Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 
and Hubert H. Humphrey in November 1968. 


THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK— 
1850-1937 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Ma- 
saryk was the greatest Czech statesman- 
philosopher of this century, and one of 
the greatest among leaders of the Slav 
race. He was distinguished in many 
fields. As a statesman he possessed su- 
perb abilities; he was equally good as 
leader, administrator, and organizer. He 
was a great teacher and the author of 
many books on history, literature, and 
philosophy, and became a most effective 
interpreter of the ideas and ideals of his 
own people in the West. Had this gifted 
son of a coachman of the little known 
town of Hodonin in Czechoslovakia not 
drifted into politics, perhaps he would 
have attained even greater fame as a 
scholar-philosopher, but his sense of duty 
drove him from the university campuses 
to the public arena of politics, thereby at- 
taining the goal of his life: the creation 
of the Czechoslovak Republic at the end 
of the First World War. 

Masaryk was born on March 7, 1850. 
Early in his youth he showed exceptional 
abilities and aptitude. He finished the 
University of Vienna with honors and be- 
came a lecturer in philosophy there. But 
he could not be confined to classrooms 
when there was a crying need for public 
leadership in Czechoslovakia. He re- 
linquished his teaching and returned to 
his native homeland, at once plunging 
into politics. By 1900 he was famous as 
an unsurpassed leader in the country, 
and was elected to Parliament. As the 
leader of the progressive elements in Par- 
liament in Vienna, he became also widely 
known abroad. His great reputation 
abroad, especially in the West, served him 
well in subsequent years. 

During the First World War he be- 
came the leading Czechoslovak spokes- 
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man to the Allied countries in France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and of course in 
the United States. In all these countries 
he was able to enlist the sympathy of 
Allied statesmen for the Czechoslovak 
cause. After the proclamation of Czech- 
oslovak independence in 1918, he be- 
came the unchallenged leader of the new 
state. In November 1918, he was elected 
its first president, and reelected four 
times in succession; but in 1935, at the 
ripe old age of 85, he resigned and with- 
drew from active politics. In quiet re- 
tirement he viewed with just pride his 
life’s work, the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and for almost 2 years he enjoyed rest 
and peace until his death on September 
14, 1937. 

On the 117th anniversary of his birth 
the free world pays tribute to this true 
torchbearer of freedom and democracy 
in east-central Europe, this great lead- 
er of the Czechoslovak people, and the 
architect of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


SENATOR KENNEDY’S REMARKS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Stuckey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week, I joined with many of my col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress in 
studying the important remarks con- 
cerning Vietnam made by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy]. I also 
noted with extreme interest the con- 
cern reflected by remarks from the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and 
similar remarks of others. 

I think of the concern of the people I 
represent in Georgia’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District, of the American mothers 
and fathers, wives, sons, and daughters— 
all whose fathers or husbands or sons are 
fighting in this faraway country—or 
may be going there in the very near 
future. 

I think of our President. We are all 
concerned over the situation in Viet- 
nam, but the President most of all has 
to bear the brunt of the decisions over 
Vietnam—tright or wrong. And, I believe 
that our President, for the most part is 
making every effort to find and explore 
avenues for peace. 

Our need to be in South Vietnam is to 
me unquestionable. The American com- 
mitment in Vietnam is well known. We 
are there to help the South Vietnamese 
people defend themselves against aggres- 
sion. Parallel to this goal of halting ag- 
gression is the U.S. effort to bring about 
an honorable peace that will protect the 
rights and freedom of the people of 
South Vietnam and that will not reward 
the aggressors. Our flag is committed, 
our Nation’s honor is committed, and we 
have committed ourselves to seeing this 
yor through to an honorable conclu- 

on. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
United States has held out invitation 
after invitation to talk peace, and Presi- 
dent Johnson and the State Department 
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have on several occasions proved the sin- 
cerity of the United States by slowing 
down or completely stopping military ac- 
tion, thus proving to the people here at 
home and abroad our desire for peace. 

The people of the world also know of 
the intolerable conditions which Ho Chi 
Minh demanded last year to even talk 
peace, proving his belief that if the war 
dragged on the United States would even- 
tually pull out as a result of demands 
here at home and abroad. 

Now it should be evident, and we have 
reason to believe, that Hanoi knows we 
will continue to uphold our commitment 
and we have no intention of pulling out 
of Vietnam until the war is won or an 
honorable peace effected. 

Heretofore, Hanoi’s conditions to talk 
peace were totally unacceptable. They 
demanded that we completely pull out 
of South Vietnam. Under today’s cir- 
cumstances; however, and quite prob- 
ably this could be as a result of the 
United States’ renewed effort or inten- 
Sification of the war—or whatever you 
wish to call it—we hear statements from 


Mr. Kosygin and Hanoi that do not men- 


tion the conditions for peace that they 
demanded a year ago. 

The point has been well made that 
they have retreated from their previous 
conditions if these recent statements are 
in fact sincere. 

Now, the difference of opinion of the 
Members of the other body seems to 
hinge on these questions: Is Kosygin 
sincere, and are the representatives of 
North Vietnam—such as their Ambassa- 
dor to France—sincere? Certainly, we 
do not want to be guilty of basing our 
military strategy on statements made by 
the enemy. Such an assumption could 
cost us heavily in American lives and 
materiel. However, on the other hand, 
if there is good reason to believe that 
Hanoi is ready to talk peace, then we 
must be ready to prove once again that 
we still desire an honorable peace. 

Heretofore, the United States has 
stopped bombings of the north and told 
Hanoi and the world that we stopped 
to prove our intention to negotiate peace. 
And, we asked for some indication on 
their part to prove that they too wanted 
to negotiate peace. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
They are saying in effect that they will 
talk peace. The people of the United 
States and throughout the world are now 
awaiting the U.S. response. I understand 
that Mr. Kosygin, for example, has said 
that the first step towards peace— 

Should be the unconditional cessation of 
bombing of, and all other aggressive acts 
toward, North Vietnam. 


Also, Ho Chi Minh sent a message to 
the Vatican to the Pope, stating that the 
United States must unconditionally and 
definitely stop the bombing. 

A similar statement was made by the 
North Vietnam Ambassador to France 
Mai Van Bo, according to a New York 
Times report of February 23, 1967. Now 
the question is, were these statements 
perfunctory and just for public consump- 
tion, or were they sincere? 

In any event, the people of the world 
have been told that peace talks can be- 
gin if we stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. They did not say, pull out of South 
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Vietnam, or stop military action in South 
Vietnam. They did not say stop build- 
ing up our defenses or improving our of- 
fensive power. 

While I believe that President John- 
son and the State Department are mak- 
ing every effort to explore avenues of 
peace, to remain silent now would be re- 
miss. After Kosygin and representatives 
of Hanoi have made recent statements 
that peace talks could be initiated if we 
will do now what we have heretofore been 
willing to do, it would be quite hard for 
the people of the United States and the 
free world to understand our silence. I 
believe that a statement of any renewed 
peace efforts on our part should be made 
known to the people of America and the 
free world. I therefore ask that the mem- 
bers of this House join me in calling on 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State to try to determine 
through diplomatic channels if peace 
talks can be initiated should the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam be stopped for as 
long as substantial progress for peace is 
made should negotiations begin. 

Let us say that we are willing to again 
stop bombing North Vietnam when the 
peace talks actually begin and proceed 
to determine where and when. negotia- 
tions will begin and by whom. I believe 
that the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
want to be certain that every avenue to- 
wards peace is being explored anew. 

Now, let me hasten to add that if the 
bombing is stopped and Hanoi proves 
that this was just another political tactic 
to prolong the war, then it will have be- 
come more evident that it may be neces- 
sary for us to even further intensify our 
military action before an honorable 
peace can be obtained. 

In any event, I believe that President 
Johnson and the Secretary of State 
should give public assurance to the world 
that renewed efforts are being made to 
seek a peaceful settlement in light of re- 
cent statements by Kosygin and repre- 
sentatives of North Vietnam that peace 
talks are now possible under conditions 
tolerable to us. 


NONCOMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
SERVICES ARE NEEDED 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to the Congress 
on education contains references to edu- 
cational television and radio which are 
of particular significance at this time. 
His recommendation for a Public Tele- 
vision Act of 1967 deserves the attention 
and support of Congress. Educational 
television and radio today offer the 
promise of major assistance to our edu- 
cational and cultural progress as a na- 
tion, and we must not miss this oppor- 
tunity to provide the support they need. 

The recent report by the Carnegie 
Commission on Educational Television, 
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the Ford Foundation’s earlier proposal to 
aid ETV via satellites, and now President 
Johnson’s recommendations all point 
dramatically at the many way in which 
the noncommercial uses of radio and TV 
stations can help us. 

The Educational Television Facilities 
Act program has over the past 3 years 
brought the benefits of ETV to many new 
areas. All but three of the States will 
have made a beginning on educational 
television broadcasting systems. This 
kind of progress must be continued, as 
the President urges. 

Equally important is his proposal to 
help support the programing of these 
stations by a new Corporation for Public 
Television. We are not making the best 
use of these electronic resources if we 
do not help the actual programing they 
present, and the proposed Corporation 
would help meet this need. 

We must pay major attention to the 
dollar problems of these educational sta- 
tions which can do so much for our 
country. According to a study by the 
educational television stations division 
of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, the average income 
of the Nation’s educational TV stations 
in 1964 was about $370,000 per year. 
According to the Carnegie Commission’s 
report, average station income is still 
about the same as it was in 1964. 
Clearly, new support is needed, such as 
that which could be given by the Corpo- 
ration for Public Television. 

These noncommercial television and 
radio stations are locally owned and 
operated. They should continue to en- 
courage the development of local finan- 
cial support in order to continue to re- 
flect local needs and interests. However, 
outside funding is also needed if effective 
operations are to be assured. I am 
pleased to note that the educational TV 
stations are conducting a national con- 
ference on the subject this week here in 
Washington. I hope the managers and 
governing board members at the confer- 
ence will lend their thoughts to the pro- 
posals made by the President, 

Educational television and radio can 
provide a vital “second service” to our 
homes and schools. The proposals made 
by President Johnson will do much to 
advance this important service. 


MONETARY POLICY AND TITS 
EFFECT ON THE MORTGAGE MAR- 
KET—TOWARD STABILITY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, last month 
my eminent colleague, the gentleman 
from California, Congressman RICHARD 
T. Hanna, spoke before the Mortgage 
Bankers Association on the important 
subject of monetary policy and its effect 
on the mortgage market. Mr. HANNA, 


as a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, has built an enviable 
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reputation as an expert in this extremely 
vital field. I have asked permission to 
have the text of his speech, “Toward 
Stability,” inserted in the Recorp. The 
speech follows: 

TOWARD STABILITY 


(Address by Congressman RICHARD T. HANNA 
before the Mortgage Bankers Association, 
Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1967) 

Last summer in Atlanta I had the oppor- 
tunity to participate with John deLaittre in 
a panel discussion that centered around the 
many problems in the mortgage market. 
These problems have been acutely accentu- 
ated over the past year. During that session 
John and I became particularly engrossed 
in the theoretical metaphysics of market 
stability. 

I want to thank John and the membership 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association for pro- 
viding the opportunity to continue that im- 
portant dialogue. I would think that after 
the uncertainties and gropings of 1966, the 
question of mortgage market stability is 
vitally important to your industry, and cer- 
tainly is of particular importance to the well 
being of the Nation's economy. 

I’m reminded of the story of the farmer 
who, while out to dig his fields on a particu- 
larly cold day, finds this little bird nearly 
frozen to death beside the road. The farmer 
being a charitable and humanitarian chap 
couldn’t let the bird freeze and so he 
picked it up and tried to revive it by putting 
it in his pocket while he pondered what to do 
next. As he thought, one of his cows crossed 
the road and deposited a steaming hot stool 
in the middle. Ah, the farmer thought, I 
have a cold bird and there in front of me is 
a source of heat. The farmer proceeded to 
place the bird in the steaming stool, and 
then went about his business. 

After a short while the bird began to re- 
vive and as a sign of its restored spirits began 
singing. A hungry fox lurking nearby heard 
the chirping and began stalking the source. 
The fox stealthily crept up to a vantage 
point, pounced on the bird, and ate it. 

Now from this short parable we can draw 
these conclusions. First, he who puts you 
in it may not necessarily be your enemy. 
Second, he who plucks you from it may not 
be your friend, but for heavens sake when 
you're in it—don’t sing. 

This is not too dissimilar from what has 
been happening in the mortgage business 
during the last year. We've been in a mess, 
so to speak, and the result has been one 
grand chorus, a discordant chrous without a 
theme or melody. I think we must begin to 
tune out the cacophony of anguished cries 
and tune in the reoccurring themes that can 
be found in our experience, as a basis for 
discovering new approaches for the future. 

As I look back over 1966—a year when 
mortgage lending dropped $3 billion below 
1965; a year when new housing starts fell 
about 20 percent; a year when new 
units built dropped about 10 percent; and a 
year when new housing constructed in the 
Nation fell below the level in nearly all other 
developed nations of the world—I think 
there are a number of general observations 
which warrant mention. It seems to me to 
be very clear that in 1966 we learned the fol- 
lowing lessons. 

The mortgage industry, as an industry, 
can work together. During the past year 
we discovered that the constituencies of the 
market can put the considerations of the in- 
dustry above any particular interests of the 
segmen: 


ts. 

Perhaps only in crisis could we learn the 
lesson of cooperation. In any event, the 
experience of 1966 will mot be worth any- 
thing unless we are willing to consolidate 
the momentum that was created toward co- 
operation and apply a unified and concerted 
effort to resolving the more technical prob- 
lems that were evidenced in 1966. 
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In 1966 we reaffirmed a very old lesson. 
Reliance on monetary policy tends to con- 
centrate injury in the most vulnerable areas. 
Housing and home: financing happens to be 
in that area. It seems that although we all 
go to the money market as equals, once 
there, there are a number of individuals who 
are more equal than mortgage bankers. I 
think we all understand that tight money 
dries up sources of funds for the mortgage 
banker, the savings association and bank, 
the builder and the home buyer, 

Historically, we have learned that invest- 
ment capital, for obviously compelling rea- 
sons, seeks the highest yield possible. When 
offerings are available at high yields, mini- 
mum risks, and attractive maturity spans 
and repayment terms, money will flow in 
their direction. 

In an expansionary phase when money is 
needed, corporate borrowers can usually out- 
bid the mortgage market for available capi- 
tal. The government as we all know has 
a continuing need for money and must go 
to the market to obtain it. Both the govern- 
ment and corporations have the: necessary 
flexibility to make their offerings more at- 
tractive. Under these circumstances, the 
mortgage market, because it is less flexible, 
finds itself less competitive. 

We learned that when the competition on 
the money market produces inflationary 
tendencies, great pressures quickly build to 
tighten money. If the Federal Reserve does 
choose to tighten money, as it did in 1955, 
1959 and 1965, the competitive elements find 
they must be more vigorous in pursuing a 
smaller amount of investment capital. 
These circumstances can be devastating to 
any element of the economy that must fi- 
nance a rather stable long-term obligation 
with short-term money. 

In 1955 and 1959, the Federal Reserve 
chose to tighten money. In both instances 
there was a noticeable flight of money away 
from the institutions that support mort- 
gages. In 1959, when the Federal Reserve 
increased their borrowing rates by 114% over 
a seven month period, there was a $5 billion 
dip in savings inflow when compared to 1958, 
Needless to say, that as a result of tightening 
in 1955 and 1959, the housing related indus- 
tries had hard years in 1956 and 1960. 

Since 1961, the markets have been in a 
relatively expansionary mood. With money 
available and relatively stable, the mortgage 
market has been able to adequately com- 
pete for funds. In the latter part of 1965, 
during a period of noticeably increasing 
heated expansion, the Federal Reserve once 
again chose to tighten money by raising 
bank discount rates. Surprisingly, few ex- 
pected the ruinous implications to the mort- 
gage market that quickly came to charac- 
terize 1966. 

The new economists had propagandized 
us well. It seemed as if problems of the 
past would remain there. We were awakened 
rudely. No one suspected the intense ex- 
pansion of 1966. No one suspected the in- 
tense competition for investment capital. 
Few, if any, suspected that tight money 
policies would have such a completely har- 
rowing effect on the mortgage market. 

The stability of our growth over the past 
five years had lulled us into thinking that 
the market had attained something akin 
to insulation. We looked at the examples of 
1963 and 1964 when the discount rate was 
raised with no apparent calamoutous effect. 
Housing starts remained relatively stable 
although there was a slight decline in the 
first quarter of 1965. Inflow of savings dol- 
lars were increasing yearly. From 1963 
through 1965 aggregate savings grew at a 
rate of $3 billion per year. 

We learned, of course, that the circum- 
stances of 1966 were different from 1963 and 
1964, Not only were we witnessing a more 
vigorous expansion but an additional ele- 
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ment entered into the picture in 1966 that 
was not present in either 63 or 64. 

In those two years and during 1965, the 
total money supply to grow ata 
steady pace with just isolated minor ex- 
ceptions. Not so in 1966, During the sum- 
mer when interest rates were , our 
money supply was significantly shrinking. 
Not only were dollars tight, but there were 
actually less of them. 

To our chagrin, and perhaps to the disil- 
lusionment of some, the new economics is 
still the victim of severe problems. For 
five years we relished in stable expansion, 
and at times even knowingly allowed the easy 
money of the first half of this decade to 
move the market. Today, however, we real- 
ize the problems are still with us, possibly 
in a more acute form than we remember 
them, 

We experienced an additional stinging 
lesson in 1966. With mounting frustration 
we learned that the Federal establishment 
does not act as one harmonious, orches- 
trated whole in contending with the prob- 
lems of the economy. This is a serious les- 
son and one I hope we've learned well. To 
see the various government agencies com- 
peting against one another and actually 
bidding up the market had all the elements 
of a farce. 

1966 has taught us new lessons and re- 
affirmed many old experiences that had be- 
come vague with time. Toward what direc- 
tion will the sum of our 1966 experience 
lead? Will we find that within the mort- 
gage industry there is cooperation only in 
crisis? 


Increasingly Iam hearing those voices that 
held sway in the 508. Those voices tell us 
the mortgage market is the built-in victim 
of tight money and that in the good years it 
is everybody for himself. I’m worried that 
the disillusionment perpetrated by 1966 will 
cause a cynical acceptance of the “victim” 
thesis. A recent report circulated by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment unimaginatively concluded the stabil- 
ity of the mortgage market. . is a dilem- 
ma whose resolution would require either 
complete and effective flexibility of mort- 
gage interest rates or a full insulation of the 
mortgage markets from fluctuations in the 
capital market. Both of these alternatives 
are impossible of attainment.” 

I disagree! This is not the sum of the 
lessons of 1966. I will not accept the victim 
thesis. We should and must expect more. 
Our direction should be a positive one. Mak- 
ing the mortgage market a more equal com- 
petitor should be our goal, And while HUD's 
two alternatives in the extreme may be un- 
obtainable, we can certainly work toward at- 
tainable degrees of those alternatives, if we 
are willing to work together. If not, noth- 
ing will be gained. 

Tonight I would like to discuss seven pro- 
posals designed to moye the mortgage market 
toward stability. I belieye if we make a con- 
certed effort to explore the ideas that I and 
others are offering during this meeting, and 
over the course of the next few months, solu- 
tions will emerge that will eventually make 
the mortgage market a much more equal 
competitor in our economy. 

The first area we must concern ourselves 
with ‘is the very fabric of government deci- 
sion making. The Federal erve’s decision 
in December of 1965 represented a breakdown 
in communication and an avoidance of re- 
sponsibility. Both the Johnson Adminis- 

tion and the Federal Reserve were equally 
at fault. 

We witnessed a reluctance on the part of 
the Johnson Administration to ease infia- 
tionary pressures through the tool of fiscal 
Policy. Whatever reasons the Administra- 
tion finally rationalized for this inaction, 
their inability to be decisive placed increas- 
ing pressure on the Federal Reserve to em- 
ploy monetary tools. The practitioners of 
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the “new economics” avoided their respon- 
sibilities, 

The Federal Reserve, on the other hand, 
proved once again that they can’t make de- 
cisions in a vacuum. The relationships of 
all the interdependencies within the econ- 
omy must be considered before restrictive 
monetary policy is put into motion. Mone- 
tary policy alone cannot solve the problems 
of intense expansion and the resultant in- 
flationary pressures. 

Resolving this problem is particularly dif- 
ficult. We would be naive if we didn’t take 
into account the various political and per- 
sonality ramifications attendant to exercis- 
ing the proper mix of fiscal and monetary 
policies. Let us suggest at this time that 
it would be profitable for all to recognize 
the mutuality of fault. 

We can ask the present Administration, 
and administrations of the future to be 
more decisive when fiscal restraint is 
needed. We can ask the Federal Reserve, as 
the February 13 edition of the Washington 
Post s , not to be so devastatingly 
independent in its decisions. What we must 
encourage and insist upon is a clear chan- 
nel of communications between those who 
formulate and exercise our fiscal and mon- 
etary policies. 

The considered application of a reasoned 
mix of these policies provides the most po- 
tential for stability. A breakdown in com- 
munications, an unwillingness to cooperate, 
or an avoidance of responsibility at a criti- 
cal time can easily hasten a repetition of 
1966. 

The second proposal I would like to discuss 
concerns the precipitous rate war between 
government agencies. During the first half 
of 1966 we viewed with chilling quiescence 
the numerous government agencies bidding 
up the market. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration at one point had raised their yield 
to a guaranteed 6.25 percent for one to three 
year notes. Keeping pace was FNMA, the 
Home Loan Bank Board, the multiple Treas- 
ury issues and other government agencies 
allowed to borrow on the market, 1 

Congress made a tentative step to resolve 
this almost farcial competition by placing in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority to coordinate all government 
issues, Whether this will actually solve the 
problem or not is open to serious speculation. 

The Chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has introduced legisla- 
tion designed to control governmental mar- 
ket competition as well as provide a source 
of low interest borrowing to the many agen- 
cies outside the purview of the Federal Re- 
serve, Mr. Patman’s proposal would simply 
allow the members of, for example, the Home 
Loan Bank system to charter with the Fed- 
eral, Reserve. 

While there are some interesting aspects to 
this approach, present realities may keep it 
from serious discussion. However, I would 
Uke to suggest another approach that may 
not be as radical. 

At present, I am in the process of develop- 
ing the details on a proposed Central Credit 
Bank. All agencies that are now outside the 
Federal Reserve but that must finance paper 
on the open market would make up the con- 
stituents of the Bank. 

The Credit Bank would be the single bor- 
rower on government paper. I would charter 
the present members of the Home Loan Bank 
system and be their source of loans. For its 
lending function it would be essential to 
establish a series of strong regional banks 
that would be closely attuned to the needs 
of the particular localities. 

It may also be possible to establish a cen- 
tral mortgage factlity within the framework 
of the Bank to service a secondary mortgage 
market. With all guaranteed paper being 
issued through the Bank it would have a 
much ‘stronger voice in making the market. 
The Bank could very well become a stable 
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source of liquidity for a strong secondary 
market operation. 

Of course, the major benefit of such a 
Bank would be its possible insulating func- 
tion during periods of tight money. As the 
prime source of guaranteed paper, it would 
play a key role in making the market. If so, 
it could offer its constituents, particularly 
the mortgage market, more reasonable 
financing than would be available under our 
present system of limited anarchy. 

This suggests a third area of concern. Over 
the past few years there has been some dis- 
cussion of a central mortgage facility to 
strengthen the secondary market. Various 
proposals have been introduced ranging from 
chartering new corporations that would in- 
sure and sell conventional mortgages on a 
secondary market, to enabling the Home 
Loan Bank Board to serve this function. 

FNMA has been servicing part of this mar- 
ket since 1954. It has facilitated secondary 
market operations for FHA and VA insured 
mortgages. While problems have presented 
themselves, especially noticeable during 
1966, this additional source of liquidity has 
proved valuable. 

It is now time to expand the secondary 
market to conventional home mortgage 
loans, One central mortgage facility would 
service all secondary market mortgages. 
Working toward increasing the liquidity and 
desirability of mortgage packages we may see 
attracted to the market investment capital 
that would ordinarily seek its earning poten- 
tial in another segment of the economy. 

I would urge the respective Banking and 
Currency Committees, as well as the appro- 
priate administrative agencies, to take a 
fresh look at expanding the secondary mort- 
gage market. In such a market we have a 
source of untapped potential—a potential 
that may be able to be worked to our advan- 
tage. 

I would now like to turn my attention to 
the question of interest rate flexibility. 1966 
has once again shown us that in times of 
rapid expansion and tight money fixed rates 
of interest on government insured loans are 
unrealistic, cumbersome, and present more 
problems than they solve by bringing on high 
discounts. 

It is now time for both the Administration 
and the Congress to realize that FHA and 
VA rates of interest must be made flexible in 
order to adjust to market realities. Whether 
or not rate ceiling should be tied to some 
beter indicator of interest reality or com- 
pletely eliminated must be resolved. The 
burdensome discount method makes the 
present situation most unhealthy. 

The issue of rate flexibility ties directly 
into the next issue I would like to touch on. 
As a fifth proposal, I would ask the Admin- 
istration to take the leadership in improving 
the mobility of mortgage money. A myriad 
of differing state laws and private practices 
often create mortgage fund dislocation. 
Often times a specific market is hurt because 
out-of-state money cannot be made available 


quickly enough. We all know that differing 


local situations present various risk and cost 
factors. Discount rates are particularly af- 
fected by local circumstances. A local mort- 
gage market may be depressed because local 
laws and customs make unattractive the flow 


of mortgage money to the area. 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has suggested uniform laws of 
foreclosure and model mortgage acts as pos- 
sible remedies. I would urge consideration 
of these and other imaginative suggestions. 
This is a problem that, although complex, 
ean be resolved by vigorous leadership at the 
Federal, State and private levels. 

The sixth area I will address myself to is 
one in which the Federal Government can do 
little. - I would encourage all the private 


elements of the mortgage industry to upgrade 
and hone their management skills to the 
sharpest possible degree. There must be a 
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continuing re-evaluation of your procedures 
and assumptions. Times are changing rap- 
idly and they require the keenest and most 
imaginative managerial skills available. 

Sharp and considered management could 
make the difference in rough times. I am 
certain many mortgage institutions wish 
they had paid closer attention to their 
management ability in the early sixties when 
times were easy. Many institutions found 
themselves in very tenuous circumstances 
because their management was unprepared 
for the turbulence of 1966. 

Those involved in servicing the market 
should he particularly concerned with the 
level of management ability. The manage- 
ment function could well make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

We have noticed in recent years com- 
mercial banks moving more toward the sery- 
icing function. Banks have increasingly 
recognized the fertile pastures of acting as 
agents for their clients’ money. They have 
also realized that when acting in this 
capacity the quality of their managerial 
skills is the most critical element in main- 
taining & reasonable margin of profit for 
performing these services. I think that 
this analogy carrys over to those servicing 
the mortgage market. 

The days ahead promise continued com- 
petition. A tool that is absolutely needed 
if we expect to move toward an equal com- 
petitive position will be the finest in man- 
agerial skills. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that we 
intensify our programs to attract new in- 
vestment capital into the mortgage market, 
I realize, of course, that this is more easily 
said than done. However, I am convinced 
that there are sources of money that would 
move in if we can create an attractive 
enough investment. 

For many years we have looked covetously 
on the largely untapped and very stable 
potential sources of funds; trust funds, in- 
surance funds, and pension and retirement 
funds. Although these funds, in total, rep- 
resent over $350 billion, less than 20 percent 
of these funds are invested in the mortgage 
market. 

There are a number of concrete steps 
which must be taken if these sources are 
to be tapped as a reliable and substantial 
source of mortgage financing. It is, neces- 
sary that an effort be made to make the 
mortgage instrument more competitive with 
alternative investment opportunities. This 
may mean that a central mortgage facility 
will take a role in selling debentures and 
participation certificates in blocks of mort- 
gages as a means of reducing the servicing 
load to the investor thereby making the 
investments more attractive. 

In 1966 we started something that I think 
there is a clear need for—combining and ex- 
panding participation in the mortgage mar- 
ket by those institutions vitally concerned 
with its health. One of the bright spots in 
the period of crisis was the readiness of in- 
dustry and labor to make their money avail- 
able in an effort to stem the ebbing tide of 
funds. Clearly, 1966 brought home to many 
the importance of a prosperous home build- 
ing industry to their business success. This 
leads me to an additional thought. I think 
there is a need for a more aggressive ap- 
proach—call it salesmanship or education 
we need it. I would urge you now while the 
experience of 1966 is fresh in the minds of 
investment executives in business, labor and 
finance to make a concerted drive to convince 
them that their self-interest is wrapped up 
in a healthy mortgage market. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have managed 
to survive the roughest year in the mortgage 
market’s post-war history. Every element 
of the market was hurt. I know you mort- 
gaged bankers as the middlemen and sery- 
icers of the market found 1966 a particularly 
hard year to market, warehouse and service 
mortgages. 
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I believe we don’t have to see a repetition 
of 1966. Perhaps I’m overly optimistic but 
I believe there are very specific steps, some 
of which I mentioned tonight, that we can 
take that will lead us toward stability—to- 
ward a more equally competitive position for 
investment capital. 

Your distinguished former President, Mr. 
Ewart Goodwin, concluded in a recent article 
that “In spite of the difficulties now sur- 
rounding us, we need not doubt the prospect 
of better sailing ahead, We may confidently 
prepare for it now.” 

In that preparation I would ask that all 
the interested constituencies of the mortgage 
market work together in devising the pro- 
grams and solutions that will allow us to 
always prepare confidently for the future, 


— —— — 
TRADE—FOUL OR FAIR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Awnunzio). Under previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. DENT] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress authorized the Subcommittee on 
General Labor to make a study on two 
legislative problems last year. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I headed up a 
committee made up of Members of Con- 
gress—Mr. Hawkins of California; Mr. 
Burton of California; Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama; and Mr. Forp of Michigan— 
as well as Education and Labor Commit- 
tee staff director, Russell Derrickson; 
director of the General Subcommittee on 
Labor, Robert Vagley; minority staff 
counsel, Michael Bernstein; Mr. Ronald 
Downing, from the Department of De- 
fense, Overseas Schools Office; and Colo- 
nel Whalen and Lieutenant Colonel Bur- 
dette, from the Air Force. 

Our duties were twofold. We were 
to study developments and problems in 
our overseas schools. Our time would 
not allow all Members to attend hearings 
and on site inspections on this phase so 
we divided and this area was covered 
by a group headed by Congressman 
FORD, 

Our other study concerned itself with 
the problems facing American labor, in- 
dustry, local communities, and above all, 
Congress, arising from the impact of for- 
eign imports as a result of fair labor 
standards legislation enacted by Con- 


gress. 

This problem is further complicated 
by two very important proposals facing 
Congress—one in this year’s session, and 
the other in the next few years. 

The first action will be directed to 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
due to expire at the end of June of this 
year and the other is the proposal al- 
ready approved by the organized labor 
representatives for a $2 an hour mini- 
mum wage, 30-hour week, and double 
time for overtime. These proposals, 
while considered by different committees 
of the House, are so closely associated 
with our economic welfare as to actually 
hold the answers to our survival as an 
independent nation. 

I do not make this observation for the 
purpose of further complicating our in- 
ternational problems nor do I make it 
with any desire to stir up controversy 
between labor and industry. I admit 
frankly that economic progress as meas- 
ured by increased earnings as well as 
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profits are the lifeblood of the free and 
democratic enterprise system and that 
trade between nations is essential for the 
well-being of this as well as other nations. 

However, my observations on this and 
other trips to foreign countries as a 
Member of Congress as well as a private 
citizen have convinced me that this Na- 
tion cannot have both free trade with 
lower waged economies and personal 
progress for our production workers. 

As yet, no proponent of free trade has 
been able to produce anything but theory, 
alibis, and promises of future results, 
none of which have materialized in over 
30 years of promising. 

While I favor without restriction a free 
trade policy among nations in goods they 
need for their own uses from other na- 
tions with surplus. I am opposed to any 
suggestion that a nation can survive pro- 
viding a world outlet for goods it pro- 
duces in sufficient quantity for its own 
uses and, indeed, produces in surplus. 

I have made the statement before and 
repeat it again, simply because I believe 
it to be true, no nation can survive with- 
out producing jobs with incomes suf- 
ficient to meet the standard of living 
peculiar to that nation’s economy. 

Some rather fundamental rules must 
be followed by this Nation and, in fact, 
by all nations to survive as free and in- 
dependent entities in the world we face 
in the future. This new world will be one 
of a sufficiency of production in all things 
needed for each nation’s economy as they 
develop their needs, 

This does not mean that a nation 
primarily an agrarian economy must be- 
come an industrial giant, nor does it 
mean that an industrial nation must 
survive on exporting the products of its 
labor. The old theory of each nation 
producing what it does best and trading 
this production for the goods other na- 
tions produce is as dead as the proverbial 
dodo bird. This theory flew out the 
window when the machine moved in. It 
took a little time but we finally have ar- 
rived at a point where a small nation like 
Japan can actually—and very nearly 
does—provide all the consumers goods 
this Nation can use—and not stint in 
selling to others at the same time—and 
still move into the area of basic industries 
such as steel, shipbuilding, textiles, 
transportation facilities, and production 
machinery. 

It is only a small item, but if we sud- 
denly had a bad wind that destroyed all 
of our tableware we would have to go 
back to eating with our fingers off the 
bare table until Japan would load up its 
200,000-ton ships to come to our rescue. 
Incidentally we are still floundering 
around in C1-C2’s and other 10,000- to 
20,000-ton merchant ships. 

This sounds silly and maybe it is but 
just take a little trip to a variety store 
and check your source of buttons and 
bows, hammers, and hoes. Look over the 
labels on cameras, binoculars, watches, 
transistors, compact cars, baseball 
gloves, glassware, toys—just to name a 
few of the products made by your un- 
employed workers by proxy. Go a little 
deeper and find out how many American 
stockholders are screaming about high 
taxes, poverty programs, education ap- 
propriations, relief, and other tax-con- 
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suming public programs, while at the 
same time taking dividends from kids 10 
to 16 years of age working in American- 
owned or financed industries abroad with 
few if any of the working conditions 
provided by law in the United States of 
America. 

These are the people who demand free 
trade in the name of “peace on earth” in 
the name of humanity and compassion 
for the backward nations, the emerging 
peoples in darkest Africa and the masses 
of Asia. Oh, yes, they also make up the 
bulk of your mail demanding cutbacks 
in the programs for our own poor and 
join hands with the new, millionaire, 
TV-type politician who demands a re- 
turn to good old American principles 
while at the same time cutting coupons 
from bonds and collecting unearned in- 
come from the near slave and child 
labor in the faraway places. 

How does it benefit the good neighbor 
policy or the quest for peace by allowing 
foreign merchant princes to undersell 
the American worker because he has 
cheap labor, American money, American 
food and, yes, even American education 
working for him. 

The answer will not be found in the 
Geneva conferences or the Kennedy 
round because our representatives are 
working against the clock—June 30— 
trying to give away our American future 
in order to give the free traders the 
biggest handout in world trade history. 
I fought the last 5-year trade agreement 
and predicted it would fail even if it did 
cost us millions of dollars at the con- 
ferences, thousands of jobs at home, and 
billions of dollars in our marketplaces. 

While the great and powerful promot- 
ers of the legislation, former Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, Hodges of Commerce, 
and the main kingpin in the sellout of 
U.S. industrial independence, George 
Ball, Under Secretary of State, were get- 
ting headlines and support by predicting 
the creation of 4,000 to 6,000 new jobs if 
the 5-year trade bill was passed by Con- 
gress, those of us who were opposing the 
bill were being ridiculed both as a group 
and I can remember the 
treatment I received from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, courteous, but 
ignored, in the committee and on the 
floor where, after 2 years of holding 
hearings on the subject, I was accorded 
10 minutes of time out of 8 hours with 
about 90 percent of the time for the pro- 
ponents and no amendments allowed, 

I pointed out in the Recorp, by special 
permission to print my observations, that 
the law would create a one-way street 
and the Nation would become less and 
less able to maintain its standard of liv- 
ing without subsidies. 

How have we fared in these 5 years of 
loose trading? We now have subsidies 
for the entire textile industry costing the 
taxpayer over $300 million a year, an 
amount greater than the total taxes paid 
in the year previous to the enactment of 
this handout by Congress by all the tex- 
tile mills. We now have billions of dol- 
lars in subsidies in the antipoverty pro- 
gram, aid to education, rehabilitation of 
our dying communities, permanent re- 
lief status for millions of Americans, and 
some 42 million Americans out of the 
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work force with all or the major part of 
their income from the U.S. Treasury in 
one form or another. 

Millions of dollars are going into train- 
ing programs for displaced workers for 
jobs that are often gone before the train- 
ing period is completed. I know the 
arguments of the free traders who say 
that automation is the cause of job 
losses. I make the point that advanced 
automation in most cases is the result 
of importation. Automation for the 
purpose of creating a better way of life 
with more products for mass consump- 
tion is a blessing. Automation to cut 
labor to meet foreign competition is a 
danger to our whole economy. 

Take steel for instance. Steel can and 
has produced far and beyond our needs 
at all times. As the demand grew and 
facilities needed upgrading, industry met 
the challenge and, at the same time, 
labor needs kept pace with the demand. 
However, when we started building and 
helping to build foreign mills we created 
competition facilities that took away 
from our mills their foreign mar- 
kets. This should have been expected. 
American millowners seized upon this 
situation to get special consideration 
from Congress to update their so-called 
obsolete equipment to hold onto their 
foreign markets. Naturally, they could 
not stop their foreign policies and in 
some cases even helped the foreign na- 
tions to update and, in fact, to surpass 
our new equipment. The natural thing 
happened just as predicted in 1961 and 
the foreigners started pouring their sur- 
plus steel into the U.S. market. 

Even a novice in economics should 
have realized that given the same facili- 
ties a cheap labor nation can undersell 
a high cost market. Labor is not with- 
out blame in this crisis and it is a crisis. 
Labor seems to be talking out of two sides 
of its mouth at one time. The demand 
and, in my opinion have a right, to an in- 
creasing betterment in their standards of 
living, while at the same time they de- 
mand the privilege to purchase foreign 
made goods because they are cheaper. 

I remember well the testimony before 
by committee in 1961 by both steel labor 
and steel management. Labor in short 
said, “We don’t fear foreign competition 
if industry will cut its profits and price 
their products competitively to meet the 
foreign. goods selling price.” 

Industry in short said, We don’t fear 
foreign competition if labor will not 
make demands for higher wages and 
gives us productivity in keeping with 
foreign labor production costs.” 

At that time I observed that if this 
had been true in the beginning of our 
industrial expansion, labor would still 
be working for a dollar a day and you 
could buy a Ford for $600. 

The idea sponsored by George Ball 
that this Nation must give up certain 
productive industries such as textiles, 
glassware, and so forth, in order to 
foster trade in machine, cotton, and 
other products is as unsound and ridicu- 
lous as his prediction of 4 million new 
jobs in 5 years from the 1961 trade bill. 

Another argument advanced by the 
Joint Economic Committee’s special re- 
port argued for the elimination of high 
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cost, high labor intensity productions, 
and said that this Nation should move 
into production of more sophisticated 
articles such as Steuben glass. I know 
that Steuben glass is very desirable, but 
until it sells for the same price as our 
Jeannette glass, it will never create the 
jobs needed for Mr. Ball to get his salary 
or to pay congressional salaries of $30,- 
000 a year. 

It might be interesting if Mr. Ball, our 
own Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Joint Economic Committee would 
take a so-called junket and visit the fine 
crystal shops in Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, as well as the French, 
Austrian, and Venetian fine glass plants. 

What seems to escape the thinking of 
our nonproduction workers in and out 
of Congress is that no nation has an ex- 
clusive on any production. It might 
shock Mr. Ball, Hodges, and company to 
find out that our so-called trade surplus 
has been a deficit for many years. 

At some later date I will try to give my 
views of our trade balances and the real 
balance as against the fake analysis 
given to the Congress and the people. 

A few of the problems we face are cov- 
ered in the following statements. They 
represent only a few of the hundreds of 
company and labor views that never 
seem to get into the congressional de- 
bates. 

I repeat my position as I have made 
it known over these many years, I do not 
oppose free trade in goods and services 
nations cannot produce for themselves, 
I oppose the dumping of goods by this 
or any other nation. Simply put, I be- 
lieve that the free enterprise system can- 
not survive in a free trade world at this 
stage in our history without protection 
against exploiters in the production shop 
and in the marketplace. 

The American watch industry, already 
on its knees, appears to be bowing out of 
our economy from the observations con- 
tained in the following letter from the 
Watch Workers Union: 

Must THE WATCHMAKERS OF AMERICA DIE? 
AMERICAN WATCH WORKERS UNION, 
Lancaster, Pa., February 10, 1967. 
Members of the 90th Congress: 

Unless the Congress acts, a recent tariff re- 
duction on watches means the elimination 
of watch production in the United States, the 
transfer of high precision watch skills and 
jobs overseas, and our reliance on foreign 
sources for skills and industrial capacity we 
NOW possess. 

Concessions on import rates on watches, 
watch movements, and parts were granted 
by our Government in a trade agreement 
with Switzerland in 1936. Thereafter, the 
domestic watch industry, admittedly effi- 
cient, was very seriously injured by imports 
and in 1954 rates of duties for such articles 
were increased, permitting the industry to 
subsist on a minimum level of operations. 
But in January 1967, the 1954 rates were re- 
duced to those existing in 1936, placing the 
domestic industry at the mercy of unfair 
imports generated by Switzerland and Japan 
with cheap labor rates with which we cannot 
compete. 

Must we give what remains of our mar- 
ket to the Swiss cartel? 

Over the past twenty-five years we have 
given substantially all of our own domestic 
watch market to the Swiss Cartel. Only ten 
per cent of our jeweled watch market re- 
mains—no completely integrated pin lever 
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wrist watch plant exists in the United States. 
Must we give this remaining fragment of 
our market to the Cartel? Our contribution 
to free trade has already been made, the 
Swiss are over-employed and do not need our 
help, and we need what remains of our 
market if we are going to retain an impor- 
tant industrial capability. 

Must we injure ourselves to demonstrate 
free trade policy? 

In freeing up trade, we have lost valuable 
production facilities which take fifteen years 
to re-establish. Of 33 integrated plants, 
there remains only 3 integrated jeweled 
watch plants and no fully integrated pin 
lever plants. Only the hard core of a pro- 
duction capability is left of an industry 
important to our defense and advancement 
of the state of the art. Without it, we must 
rely on the Swiss Cartel for our needs and 
we have no means of controlling the source 
of production. 

Must we be the only nation to make this 
serious mistake? 

Every industrial nation of the world has 
protected and encouraged the growth of their 
watch industries. By contracts, we have let 
ours deteriorate through tariff reduction, and 
now it will disappear if something is not 
done. All these countries of the Free World 
and behind the Iron Curtain cannot be 
wrong. Must we be the only nation not to 
protect what all concede is a most important 
capability for our national interest? 

Must we sacrifice high skills we are try- 
ing to build? 

The Congress has expended much time and 
money on programs to train the unskilled 
and improve the skills we now possess in the 
light of the high job requirements for skills 
with too few people to fill them. The objec- 
tive has been reached in the watch industry, 
but we are letting it slip away by destroying 
the jobs by tariff reduction. Once attained, 
high skills we need should not be eliminated 
if our national objective to obtain and im- 
prove skills means anything. 

Must the will of the Congress be sub- 
verted? 

In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Congress provided safeguards to prevent 
elimination of any industry which we need. 
More particularly, the Congress considered 
this problem did not intend that the watch 
industry be sacrificed in the cause of free 
trade, and continued its escape clause pro- 
tection. No such efficient industry as this— 
which leads the world in technological 
progress—with electric and electronic 
watches, the most important development in 
the art over the past five hundred years— 
should be killed off in contravention of the 
standards set by the Congress. Administra- 
tive action reducing tariffs should be nulli- 
fied until such time as the Congress changes 
its mind. 

The Congress represents the people of the 
United States—not the Swiss cartel. 

The Congress has no responsibility to the 
Swiss Cartel and its world-wide monopoly. 
The cartel needs no help from the Congress, 
and it has taken the fruits of our market 
while violating our laws. The people of the 
United States rely on the Congress to pro- 
tect their interests and do not expect to lose 
something which is needed. It is in the 
interest of the people that we retain what 
is left of this efficient industry that is im- 
portant to our interests. 

The 90th Congress will make the decision. 

There is much at stake in this issue. 

We urge your support of legislation de- 
signed to nullify the 1967 tariff reduction 
and permit continued manufacture of 
watches in the United States—in the na- 
tional interest. 

The watch industry will either continue 
or abandon domestic manufacturing—de- 
pending upon what the Congress does. 

RALPH F. FREY, 
President, 
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Mr. Speaker, the entire fabric of the 
trade policies is shot through with 
double standards, doubletalk, insincer- 
ity, and above all, naturalism on the 
part of importing countries that have 
an open door to the U.S. market. 

The Alabama Pipe Co., from An- 
niston, Ala., makes an interesting ob- 
servation in a note received in my office 
February 16, 1967. Their statement, in 
part, follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN DENT: Attached is a 
clipping from the January 12th issue of our 
local Anniston, Alabama paper relative to 
the purchase of steel from Italy by the 
TVA. 

While the amount is small we question 
this type of transaction by a governmental 
agency for several reasons. 

It will take from American labor and 
management the man-hours required to 
produce it, increase our costs by decreasing 
manufacturing volume and this same Amer- 
ican labor and mangement will be expected 
to purchase or cause to be purchased the 
electric, power conducted by this foreign 
steel. Certainly Italian labor will not pur- 
chase nor cause to be purchased a single 
kilowatt-hour of it. 

If it is a matter of our so-called Foreign 
Policy, then why do we require that for- 
eign projects of similar nature financed 
under our A.I.D. program use American 
made material while our own agencies are 
free to buy on the world market? 

Isn’t this really a subterfuge to cover 
additional Foreign Aid? In either case, it 
comes from the same source but with a 
different label. 


[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star, Jan. 12, 
1967] 


ITALIAN Firm Gets TVA Pacr 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An Italian firm 
has been awarded a contract to supply up to 
2.7 million pounds of steel for transmission 
line crossing at two points on the Tennessee 
River. 

The award was announced today by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The steel will be provided by Officine Vit- 
torio Ceccoli, of Bologna, Italy, and will be 
used in crossings over Chickamauga Lake 
near Chattanooga and over Wheeler Lake in 
northeast Alabama. 

The contract calls for a base provision of 
1,378,000 pounds of steel for $207,822. 

The crossing near Chattanooga will carry a 
500,000-volt transmission line being built be- 
tween Bull Run steam plant near Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Widows Creek steam plant in 
northeast Alabama, 

The Wheeler Lake crossing will carry two 
500,000-volt lines from the Trinity substation 
west of Decatur—one of them to the Browns 
Ferry nuclear plant and the other to the 
Davidson substation to be built near Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Mr. Speaker, even the giant steel com- 
panies have finally heeded the warnings 
sounded by myself and others over the 
last decade. Today, steel companies, 
both large and small, find themselves in 
an import-export bind, partially caused 
by their own shortsightedness. 

While listening to the promises of the 
free traders they closed their ears and, 
what is worse, opened their know-how 
files, their bank accounts, and their home 
markets. They honestly, but foolishly, 
believed they could hold their own if 
other nations dropped their tariff walls 
and played the free-trade game honestly. 
Of course this could not happen. And 
I have my doubts as to whether we can 
live long enough to see the day when all 
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walls are down, all restrictions removed, 
wages and taxes equalized, and products 
sold between nations at prices where no 
nation will be hurt. 

It is idiotic to talk of balances of trade 
as a trade policy criteria. No nation 
except a nation with exclusive products 
and self-denial of foreign products can 
have a favorable trade balance. The 
peculiar thing about this is that as vol- 
umes of trade increase so do the problems 
of balances of trade. 

As an example let us take Japan and 
the United States and wipe out all bar- 
riers, put each nation on the same money 
value, minimum wages, union freedoms, 
hour maximums, antitrust, antimonop- 
oly, taxes, utility charges, and start 


We will sell millions of dollars’ worth 
of cotton, edible agricultural products, 
automobiles, machinery, and so forth. 

We will buy edibles, automobiles, silks, 
transistors, TV’s, and so forth. 

If we just trade by what our people 
use and want the most and the same for 
the Japanese, how can we restrict the 
amounts of our purchases to equal the 
amounts of our sales. If we do this, are 
we not interfering with free trade and 
if we do not do it, will not one of the 
nations have a bad balance of trade? 

Steel is learning the hard way. No 
matter what we spend for innovation, 
mechanization, automation, and what- 
ever else that can be done we can never 
meet foreign import prices without 
subsidy. 

The textile mills are a case in point. 
Even with the same subsidized cotton 
price as export cotton, our mills face im- 
port problems that have to be controlled 
by quotas. Some of our mills are meet- 
ing the challenge by buying foreign 
textiles and selling same to the unsus- 
pecting American public. 

This is the solution our big auto people 
have tried to use since the foreign car 
raided the U.S. market. Today the bulk 
of foreign imports in cars are being im- 
ported by our own automakers. Just 
look at the growth of foreign car produc- 
tion and the serious drop of our produc- 
tion this year. 

For a while our economy could buy both 
record production at home and imports 
from abroad and Canada. However, this 
balloon had to burst since it was filled 
with hot air and gas and could not 
last forever. 

The American public does not even 
hesitate any more to buy foreign products 
even if it means less jobs simply because 
the free traders have sold them a bill of 
goods. The protectionist has been ridi- 
culed and does not enjoy the confidence 
of either the public or the government. 

In the face of the facts, there are still 
some strong voices in every industry hesi- 
tant about mounting an all-out attack 
against our outmoded disastrous trade 
policies. 

Steel has started to express concern 
as the following excerpts from speeches 
and news items show: 

AISI PUSHES FOR TARIFFS ON IMPORTED STEEL 
THIS YEAR 
(By Robert Barr) 

Wasuincton.—The American steel industry 

is on a lone-wolf mission to convince Con- 
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gress the nation would benefit by a special 
temporary tariff on imported steel and pig 
tron 


The mill men stressed the need for such ac- 
tion this year at a special breakfast with 
interested Senators and House members here 
last Wednesday. 

It became apparent later no commitments 
were received and the burden remains on the 
industry to make a case for the “temporary 
levy” it wants slapped on its import competi- 
tion., 

INDUSTRY DEMANDS 


The industry still wants a tougher anti- 
dumping law, more Federal tax credits for air 
pollution abatement facilities, restoration of 
the 7 per cent investment tax credit, and no 
higher income taxes. 

But its prime lobbying goal now is for more 
tariff protection from the continually mount- 
ing tide of imports. 

The American Iron & Steel Institute hosted 
the closed door breakfast in the new Senate 
Office Building, It estimated about 200 law- 
makers showed up. 

(AISI originally expected about 135 Sena- 
tors and House members would attend, judg- 
ing by the listing it had compiled.) 

Leslie B. Worthington, chairman of United 
States Steel Corp. and also AISI chairman, 
laid it on the line for the lawmakers, accord- 
ing to his prepared statement later made 
public. 

In part, he stressed: “The welfare of this 
industry, the maintenance of the high 
standard of living of the American steelwork- 
ers, and, I believe it is fair to say, the se- 
curity of this nation requires that the Con- 
gress take steps at this session to enact a 
temporary levy on imports of foreign made 
steel and pig iron, so as to narrow the price 
differential, and create a climate of more 
equitable competition between domestic and 
foreign producers who seek a share of the 
United States market.” 

Later, in a rhetorical question, he noted 
to reporters, “does the United States want to 
depend on offshore sources for steel? We 
think not.” 

When Mr. Worthington finished his re- 
marks to the breakfast session of lawmakers, 
some of them apparently thought the meet- 
ing had ended. 

They milled about in the corridor or left 
the building, thus missing some of the ques- 
tioning and observations which followed. 

For example, Rep. John Dent (D., Pa.) told 
the crowd a tougher anti-dumping law prob- 
ably would solve about 80 per cent of the in- 
dustry problem. 

(Some industry figures obviously do not 
agree. During the closed-door session, the 
point was made that no matter how the anti- 
dumping law might be strengthened, the for- 
eign steel producers somehow could manage 
to ship into the U.S. market and undersell 
the domestic mills.) 

Mr. Dent warned the industry, “Any time 
you go after a tariff change you become in- 
volved with the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT).” He added, “You know 
what that means.” 

Later, AISI president, John Roche, noted 
the steel industry has waited a year to see 
whether the current round of Kennedy tariff 
talks at Geneva would produce something 
concrete in lowering or wiping out some of 
the foreign non-tariff barriers against Ameri- 
can shipments of steel. That round of talks 
has produced no such results, he noted, 

The industry leaders are hoping for public 
Congressional hearings on the trade policy 
issue, since the 1962 Trade Expansion Act 
expires June 30. 

Mr, Roche said there should be public 
hearings on the whole issue. He added the 
philosophy of that law just does not apply 
in the case of steel, which is being used as 
an instrument of foreign policy by other 
countries. 

Another issue that should be explored, ac- 
cording to Mr. Patton is any help the Ameri- 
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can Government may be providing to con- 
struction of foreign steel mills, Such aid 
should be looked into to see if it is the 
proper thing to do, he felt: 

Mr. Worthington voiced the industry hope 
that the United Steelworkers of America 
Union will support the mills’ plea for the 
special temporary tariff. (See separate story 
on the USW’s position.) 

Here are the major points made by Mr. 
Worthington in his prepared remarks to the 
breakfast session of Congressmen last 
Wednesday: 

World exports of steel have more than 
doubled in the past decade. 

No longer does this steel flow principally 
from industrialized to less-developed na- 
tions. Twenty per cent of the world ex- 
ports end up in the United States, creating 
the paradox of the world’s largest steel pro- 
ducer also being the world’s largest im- 
porter. 

Western Europe and Japan are planning 
further expansions of steel capacity. This 
means even more steel destined for the U.S, 
market. 

The nearly 11 million tons of steel shipped 
into the U.S. last year represented more than 
70,000 steelworker jobs, not to mention 
thousands of other jobs in supporting 
American industries. 

The volume of imports, which U.S. mills 
are equipped to replace, is a threat to the 
American industry’s growth. 


Mr. Speaker, in future talks I plan to 
present more figures and facts showing 
the necessity for a combined effort on 
the part of all Americans, in and out of 
the industrial complex. 

Time is slipping away quickly and in 
a few short years it will be too late. 

The farmers who have benefited from 

free trade policies because of subsidy 
and surplus production have been the 
main supporters of the Reciprocal Trade 
Acts. 
They, too, are reaching the end of the 
road. Farm organizations are becoming 
more and more disillusioned with the 
subsidy free trade policy of our Nation. 
I would not be surprised if we get some 
new faces at the hearings starting in 
April on the question of imports as re- 
lated to minimum wage and maximum 
hour laws. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
excerpts from a letter from the Pennsyl- 
vania Poultry Processors Association, 
written to William Roth, of the Inter- 
national Trade Development Board, 
complaining of the EEC action aimed at 
getting concessions from the United 
States on items they sell to the United 
States, but practicing the same old shell 
game of doubletalking free trade on 
things they buy from the United States: 

The poultry industry, as you know, has a 
vital interest In these negotiations because 
it has suffered substantial injury by reason 
of the application of restrictive trade meas- 
ures by the European Economic Community 
(EEC). This industry strongly supported 
the enactment of the Trade Expansion Act 
and the inclusion of provisions therein to 
provide authority to deal appropriately with 
the trade barriers being established by the 
EEC against imports of United States poul- 
try and other agricultural products. It is 
clear that the purpose and effect of these 
barriers have been to restrict and greatly 
impair United States trade. 

We have been hopeful that these unjusti- 
fiable trade barriers in the form of gate 
prices, variable levies, supplemental levies, 
and other devices which unfairly preempt 
the market and burden our trade would be 
broken down through effective negotiations 
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under the Trade Expansion Act. These re- 
strictive measures which were put into effect 
unilaterally by the EEC are contradictory of, 
repugnant to and violate all fundamental 
principles and concepts upon which inter- 
national trade rests. 

Four years have now elapsed since the 
enactment of the Trade Expansion Act 
and the commencement of negotiations. 
Throughout their past four years almost 
every basic issue concerning equitable ac- 
cess for poultry and other United States 
agricultural products has been postponed 
and left unresolved, primarily because of the 
failure of the EEC to submit agricultural 
offers and to enter into meaningful nego- 
tiations under basic GATT principles. The 
United States may have unwittingly con- 
tributed to the failure to come to grips with 
the issue by its willingness not only to sub- 
mits its agricultural offers but to go for. 
ward with negotiations an industrial items 
notwithstanding the failure of the EEC to 
comply with the time schedule and its agree- 
ment to negotiate on both agricultural and 
industrial items. 

It was not until late last year that the 
EEC submitted its agricultural offers. Al- 
though the details of these offers have not 
been made public, it is an open secret that 
they are so limited and so restrictive as to 
be almost frivolous. One thing, however, 
seems to be clear, they do not afford a satis- 
factory basis for meaningful negotiations or 
agreements as they embody a continuation 
of the regressive and unjustifiable trade 
barriers against poultry and other agricul- 
tural products. Such offers, as far as we 
are able to determine, afford no reasonable 
or equitable basis for access of United States 
poultry and other agricultural products to 
the EEC, and do not provide terms of access 
comparable to the terms on which EEC 
products, both industrial and agricultural, 
would be given access to the United States. 
It is unfortunate, but the view is widely 
held in the EEC that the United States will 
yield again, as it has in the past, and as 
it did in the so-called Dillon Round of 
negotiations, and will forgo its insistence 
upon equitable terms for agricultural prod- 
ucts and proceed to conclude negotiations 
on industrial items alone. 

The issue is clear. A fundamental prin- 
ciple is involved which cannot be obscured. 
A change in tactics is necessary. It is im- 
perative that it now be made unmistakably 
clear by our negotiators that there can be 
no agreement on industrial items without 
agreements in the agricultural area which 
will give United States agricultural products 
access to the EEC. on the same basic prin- 
ciples as EEC products are given access to 
the United States. 

In view of the failure of the EEC to sub- 
mit reasonable offers and to manifest a will- 
ingness to negotiate on these non-tariff 
trade levies affecting agriculture, we urge 
that the United States offers on both indus- 
trial and agricultural items with respect to 
EEC trade be withdrawn thereby making it 
abundantly clear that the EEC cannot ex- 
pect to obtain access to the United States 
for its industrial and agricultural products 
unless it is prepared to negotiate to give 
access to the EEC for United States poultry 
and other agricultural products under the 
same basic principles. 


ia * . * * 


Neither should we make a bad agreement 
out of fear that the negotiating authority 
will expire. The Congress is in session and 
rather than run the risk of making a bad 
agreement and perhaps doing permanent 
injury to United States agricultural trade, 
the matter should be referred back to the 
Congress if the EEC will not negotiate on 
these fundamental issues, so that the Con- 
gress can grant new negotiating authority in 
the light of conditions which now exist. 

Not only are the EEC measures referred to 
above trade destructive rather than trade ex- 
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pansive, they also are designed to permit and 
encourage aggression against our agricultural 
exports to countries other than the EEC 
through a system of export subsidies. If this 
aggression cannot be stopped through ne- 
gotiation, then the other powers available 
to our Government under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and other existing legislation 
to meet such situations should be brought 
into play to protect our markets. 


Mr. Speaker, I expect to continue, in 
the weeks ahead, to expose the loss of 
U.S. jobs and enterprise to foreign coun- 
tries because of our foul trade policies. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PucınsKı (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the week of March 6, on 
account of death in the family. 

Mr. BLANTON, for Monday, March 6, 
and Tuesday, March 7, 1967, on account 
of business within the Seventh District 
of Tennessee. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hatt, for 10 minutes today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. DoLe (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Oklahoma), for 15 minutes, on March 
8; to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Denr (at the request of Mr, 
Haey), for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Raricx to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatey) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PucINsKI. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. TENZER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 303. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, as amended, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 370. An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1948 (62 Stat, 382), in order to provide 
for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Kennewick division extension, 
Yakima project, Washington, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 605. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to determine that certain 
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costs of operating and maintaining Banks 
Lake on the Columbia Basin project for rec- 
reational purposes are nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 11 minutes pm.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


492. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, es- 
tablishing the minimum price-support level 
for peanuts; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


493. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting reports concerning special pay 
for members of the Armed Forces during 
calendar year 1966, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 306 and section 310, title 37, United 
State Code; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

494. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to employ aliens in a scientific or 
technical capacity; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

495. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13(b), as well as a list of 
the persons involved, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 13(c) of the act of Septem- 
ber 11, 1957; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

496. A letter from the Chairman, Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commis- 
sion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend sections 3 and 4 of the act 
approved September 22, 1964 (76 Stat. 990), 
providing for an investigation and study to 
determine a site for the construction of a sea- 
level canal connecting the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

497. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend subchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2158. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; with amendment (Rept. No. 69). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 312. Resolu- 
tion to authorize the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics to conduct studies and 
investigations and make inquiries with re- 
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spect to aeronautical and other scientific 
research and development and outer space; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 70). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 356. Resolution author- 
izing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to conduct full and complete investi- 
gations and studies of all matters within its 
jurisdiction under the rules of the House or 
the laws of the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 71). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 365. Resolution for considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 267, joint 
resolution to support emergency food assist- 
ance to India (Rept. No. 72). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee of conference. 
S. 665. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 73). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to any individual who 
may not make a joint return but maintains 
his own household as his home; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ; 

H.R. 6677. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

E.R. 6678. A bill to amend title 12, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, to provide a limita- 
tion of actions for actions arising out of 
death or injury caused by a defective or un- 
safe improvement to real property; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6679. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that annui- 
ties under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
shall not be subject to the income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6680. A bill to eliminate political ac- 
tivity in the Post Office Department by revis- 
ing the terms of office of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and other top officers thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R. 6681. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6682. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6683. A bill to provide for the tempo- 
rary suspension of duty on certain granu- 
lated and ground cork and on certain natural 
and composition cork cut or molded into 
rods; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 6684. A bill to amend section 82(e) 
of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to furnish financial 
assistance in carrying out plans for works of 
improvement for land conservation and 
utilization, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 6685. A bill to restrict imports of dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 6686. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an amor- 
tization deduction for pollution control 
facilities, a tax credit for expenses of em- 
ployee training programs and for expenses 
of higher education, a deduction for teach- 
ers’ educational expenses, special rules for 
the income tax treatment of business devel- 
opment corporations, and an income tax in- 
centive for employment of older workers; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6687. A bill relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to the judgment of a State 
court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6688. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6689. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 6690, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which is 
presently required in the case of an individ- 
ual receiving workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6691. A bill to increase the amount of 
Federal financial participation in State pro- 
grams established pursuant to title I of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6692. A bill declaring a portion of 
Bayou Lafourche, La., a nonnavigable water- 
way of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6693. A bill to amend title 88 of the 
United States Code in order to increase edu- 
cational assistance allowances payable to 
veterans and to provide programs of on-the- 
job training, on-the-farm training, and flight 
training for eligible veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6694. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6695. A bill relating to the carryover 
of net operating losses of certain railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6696. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act to provide certain 
additional retirement benefits and retired 
employees health insurance benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6697. A bill to encourage the use of 
private benefit plans in lieu of social security 
by providing that individuals who are eligible 
for certain benefits under such plans shall 
not be entitled to social security benefits or 
subject to social security taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 6698. A bill to provide a method for 
identifying, assessing, publicizing, and deal- 
ing with the implications and effects of ap- 
plied research and technology, to amend the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 to 
insure the availability of scientific and tech- 
nical information in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 
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By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6699. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6700. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6701. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 


,ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor. 

H.R. 6702. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfair or deceptive methods of packaging or 
labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6703. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in order to make certain 
joint hospital enterprises eligible for grants 
under title VI of that act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6704. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
organizations operated exclusively to provide 
services for hospitals shall be exempt from 
tax under section 501 (e) (8) of such code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 6705. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to prevent in- 
creases in monthly social security insurance 
benefits from affecting eligibility for vet- 
erans’ pensions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6706. A bill to amend section 333 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
veterans who serye 2 or more years in peace- 
time shall be entitled to a presumption that 
chronic diseases becoming manifest within 
1 year from the date of separation from 
service are service connected; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6707. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to make presump- 
tions relating to certain diseases applicable 
to veterans who served during the period 
between the end of World War II and the 
beginning of the Korean conflict; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 6708. A bill to authorize the payment 
of an allowance not to exceed $10 per day to 
employees assigned to duty at the Shellfish 
Research Center, Dauphin Island, Ala., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 6709. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the admissibility 
in evidence of confessions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 6710. A bill to regulate the practice 
of wiretapping for the purpose of acquiring 
evidence for criminal prosecutions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6711. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide that, 
in calculating the income of a tenant of 
low-rent public housing for purposes of de- 
termining his eligibility for continued oc- 
cupancy or his liability to pay increased 
rent, certain pension or annuity increases 
shall be disregarded; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 6712. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free entry 
of certain hollow reinforcing bars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6713. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
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welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6714. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 6715. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of persons to grades GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18 in the competitive civil service based 
solely on merit and competitive civil service 
standards; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 6716. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 6717. A bill to provide that Federal 
Housing Administration’s new II 
mortgage financing terms for veterans shall 
be available to qualified veterans without re- 
gard to whether or not they have previously 
used their Veterans’ Administration home 
loan entitlement; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6718. A bill for the education and 
training of the handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6719. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in cooperation with the 
States to preserve, protect, develop, restore, 
and make accessible estuarine areas of the 
Nation which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, recre- 
ation, and scenic beauty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6720. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
to $2,400 (or $3,600 in the case of a widow 
with minor children) the amount of outside 
earnings permitted each year without de- 
ductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6721. A bill to provide social security 
coverage as self-employed individuals for 
State and local public officers, not otherwise 
covered under Federal-State agreement, who 
are paid on a fee basis by persons other than 
the State or local government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6722. A bill to grant an additional in- 
come tax exemption to a taxpayer support- 
ing a dependent who is blind or otherwise 
permanently and totally disabled; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6723. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 6724. A bill to amend subchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, to bring 
within the purview thereof certain tempo- 
rary and substitute employees in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 6725. A bill to designate a portion of 
the San Francisco-Stockton ship channel as 
the John F. Baldwin Ship Channel; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MoFALL: 

H.R. 6726. A bill to designate a portion of 
the San Francisco-Stockton ship channel as 
the John F. Baldwin Ship Channel; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6727. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 6728. A bill to control unfair trade 

practices affecting producers of agricultural 
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products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’KONSEI: 

H.R. 6729. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 in order to make mem- 
bers of the Reserve and National Guard or- 
dered to active duty for training for periods 
of 30 days or more eligible for quarters allow- 
ances and to make allotments; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 6730. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 6781. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide for more 
effective protection of fish and wildlife re- 
sources from the effects of projects licensed 
by Federal agencies and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6782. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of the city of New York for expenses 
arising out of any election to fill the vacancy 
in the House of Representatives caused by 
adoption of House Resolution 278, 90th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr, POLLOCK: 

H.R. 6733. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pi courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 6784. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
to authorize financial assistance for the pro- 
vision of street lighting facilities in aid of 
the prevention or reduction of crime; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 6735. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 


H.R. 6736. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authorizing 
assistance in the construction of noncom- 
mercial educational radio broadcasting 
facilities, by establishing a nonprofit cor- 
poration to assist in establishing innovative 


cilities; and to authorize a comprehensive 
study of instructional television and radio; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6787. A bill consenting to an exten- 
sion and renewal of the interstate compact 
to conserve oil and gas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign erce. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 6738. A bill to designate a portion 
of the San Francisco-Stockton ship chan- 
nel as the John F. Baldwin Ship Channel; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 396. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in the 
Congress; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.J. Res. 397. Joint resolution p 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 
H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution to authorize 
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the President to proclaim October 15 of each 
year as National Poetry Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSEKEI: 

H.J. Res. 399. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development of the impact of over- 
head electric transmission lines and towers 
upon scenic assets, zoning and community 
planning, property values, and real estate 
revenues; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.J. Res. 400. Joint resolution to designate 
the 13th day of March in 1967 as National 
Electric Car Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.J. Res. 401. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate April 22 through 
April 29, 1967, as National Coin Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res, 403. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res, 262. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 should be invoked to 
curb the excessive importations of agricul- 
tural commodities which have created dis- 
tress conditions among producers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSET; 

H. Con. Res. 263. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to freedom for Baltic States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 264. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to planning for peace; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H. Con. Res, 265. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that highway 
trust funds should not be withheld; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 266. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 267. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize the 175th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the Commonwealth of Kentucky to 
the Union; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res, 366. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to certain 
matters within its jurisdiction; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. Res. 367. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H. Res. 368. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 369. Resolution authorizing Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to em- 
ploy during each summer one student con- 
gressional intern; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
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49. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, relative 
to shipping restrictions affecting the Alaska 
and British Columbia ferries; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

50. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to maintaining 
the public trust by politicians; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

51. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arkansas, relative to the Dodd 
bill and other restrictive gun legislation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

52. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arkansas, relative to the res- 
toration of all Federal-aid highway funds 
which have been reduced by order of the 
President; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


53. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, relative to recognition 
of the Republic of Rhodesia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

54. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, relative to amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 6739. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Browman and their children, 
Russel, Lesley, and Douglas; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 6740. A bill for the relief of Else 

Widra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 6741. A bill for the relief of Chain 
Hoong Yuen; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6742. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Carollo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 6743, A bill for the relief of Lucia Isla 

Vasquez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 6744. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nola 
C. Temple; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6745. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sedda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6746. A bill for the relief of Lena 
Tobias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 6747. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Villanueva Samonte Leek; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEITH: 

H.R. 6748, A bill for the relief of Idalina 
do Rego Perry; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6749. A bill for the relief of Felicidad 
Caletena; to the Committee on the Judi- 

H.R. 6750, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elda 
Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6751. A bill for the relief of Katherine 

Robbins; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6752. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
D. James; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6753. A bill for the relief of Petronil- 
la Adragna; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6754. A bill for the relief of Isidoro 
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and Antonina Albino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6755. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Como; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6756. A bill for the relief of Vito Fer- 
rante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6757. A bill for the relief of Rosolino 
Fontana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6758, A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Di Lorenzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6759. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Armetta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6760. A bill for the relief of Marco 
Vaira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6761. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Randazzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 6762. A bill for the relief of Arcan- 
gelo Ligotti; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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H.R. 6763. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Licata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6764. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Gambino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 6765. A bill for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Sparaco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 6766. A bill for the relief of Dr, 
Raul Gustavo Fors Docal; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6767.A bill for the relief of George 
Raczkowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6768. A bill for the relief of Isabel P. 
Magno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6769. A bill for the relief of Lourdes Y. 
Lim; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

H.R. 6770. A bill for the relief of Zenaida 
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Legaspi, Mayuga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6771. A bill for the relief of Paciencia 

Mallari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
A. R. Khan and his wife, Eileen Karamchand 
Khan, and their children, Ann Khan, Donald 
Khan, Ronald Khan, Ben Khan, and Christine 
Khan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6773. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertie P. Welborn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6774. A bill for the relief of Brother 
Amable; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6775. A bill to permit the vessel SS 
Bedlow to be documented for use in the coast- 
wise trade while it is owned by Guarisco 
Enterprises, Inc.; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Public Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing legislation to require local 
public housing agencies to ignore certain 
income in computing income levels and 
resultant rent levels for tenants in fed- 
erally aided public housing projects. 
My bill would require local public hous- 
ing agencies to exclude from tenants’ 
income such part of any governmental 
pension increase—Federal, State, and 
local pensions—which the agency shall 
find to represent a cost-of-living in- 
crease, as well as such income as the 
tenant family spends for medicare cover- 
age. 

One of the greatest difficulties in pub- 
lic housing today is the continual read- 
justment of tenants’ rent levels based 
on changing income levels. Each time a 
tenant’s income goes up, his rent must 
go up. { 

This is particularly unfair as regards 
the many old people in public housing 
who live on small social security and 
other pensions. When these people re- 
ceive a small pension boost, it is often 
to cover a rise in the cost of living or the 
expense of a new program like medicare, 
This type of pension hike should not be 
gobbled up in increased public housing 
rents. 

My bill provides that the contract be- 
tween the Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and the local public hous- 
ing agency must provide that in calculat- 
ing tenants’ income, and rentals based 
thereon, the public housing agency must 
omit the amount spent for medicare 
coverage and also that part of any pen- 
sion increase which the agency shall find 
as corresponding to a rise in the cost of 
living. 

Government pensioners living on small 
fixed-pension incomes have it hard 
enough in these inflationary days without 


having to see any cost-of-living pension 
hike they get eaten up by rent boosts. 
My bill would keep cost-of-living pension 
hikes and boosts to cover medicare ex- 
penses from being counted in income so 
as to cause public housing rent rises. I 
think that this exclusion is in the true 
spirit of the public housing program. 


Armed Aggression Against Rhodesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a se- 
cret meeting at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
the Black Nationalist Organization of 
African Unity has given notice that it ex- 
pects to present a resolution to the 
United Nations Organization demand- 
ing the use of force to remove the Rho- 
desian Government. 

The meeting being attended by some 
56 so-called nations, almost a majority 
of the General Assembly, we can well 
expect a rubberstamp approval of the 
war council’s demands at the United 
Nations. 

The immediate question on the lips 
of every parent in the United States is 
who will pay the bill and do the fighting 
and dying? And let us have no more 
of these Executive orders. 

Mr. Speaker, last month I introduced 
H.R. 5479 calling for an amendment to 
the U.N. Participation Act. I include the 
text of H.R. 5479 here for the Members 
to study: 

H.R. 5479 


A bill to amend section 5 of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to require 
approval by the Congress of orders, rules, 
and regulations issued by the President to 
implement certain decisions of the Security 
Council of the United Nations 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sub- 

section (a) of section 5 of the United Na- 


tions Participation Act of 1945 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever the United States is called 
upon by the Security Council to apply meas- 
ures which, pursuant to article 41 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Council 
has decided are to be employed to give effect 
to its decisions under such charter, the 
President may, to the extent necessary to 
apply such measures, through any agency 
which he may designate, and under such 
orders, rules, and regulations as may be 
prescribed by him and approved by the Con. 
gress by appropriate Act or joint resolution, 
investigate, regulate, or prohibit, in whole 
or in part, economic relations, or rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, between any for- 
eign country or any national thereof or any 
person therein and the United States or any 
person subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
or involving any property subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and approved 
by the Congress” immediately after “issued 
by the President”. 

Sec, 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply only with respect to orders, 
rules, and regulations issued by the President 
Sor after the date of enactment of this 

ct. 


Mr. Speaker, I also have unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Record the article as written in the 
March 5 edition of the New York Times 
8 the OAU against Rhodesia 

r. 


AFRICAN Unir To Act oN RHODESIA DRAFT 


ADDIS ABABA, Frkrorra, March 3.—Member 
nations of the Organization of African Unity 
have called, in a secret draft resolution, for 
the United Nations to use force to “topple 
the rebel regime in southern Rhodesia,” it 
was reported Friday. 

Informed sources said the resolution, the 
strongest of its kind in the memory of ob- 
servers here had been prepared during secret 
committee meetings of the organization's 
ministerial council, which is meeting here 
this week. 

It was considered almost certain of formal 
Passage by the council, which is expected to 
end its deliberations tomorrow. 

The majority of the 56 nations represented 
at the conference refused today to accept a 
new, slightly larger administrative budget 
proposed by the organization’s secretary gen- 
eral, Diallo Telli. 
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Instead they voted to continue the budget 
at its present level of $1.9-million a year. 
The funds are donated by the organization’s 
88 members. Guinea and Lesotho are ab- 
sent from the present meeting. 3 


The Joseph G. Weeda Post 66, Department 
of the District of Columbia, American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday 
evening, March 2, 1967, the late Joseph 
G. Weeda was honored in the Nation’s 
Capitol by the American Legion. 

The members of Housing Post No. 66, 
Department of the District of Columbia 
of the American Legion, were deter- 
mined to honor the memory of our past 
post commander, Joseph G. Weeda, who 
served the American Legion and all vet- 
erans so effectively. 

Mr. Weeda, who died in 1962, was a 
prominent Washington attorney and 
civic leader. In addition to serving as 
commander of Housing Post No. 66, he 
held many departmental offices including 
vice commander and department com- 
mander of the Department of the District 
of Columbia, and at the time of his death, 
he was serving as national executive 
committeeman of the department. 

In order to fulfill this determination, 
the members voted at the regular 
monthly meeting held on February 2, 
1967, to change the name of the post to 
the Joseph G. Weeda Post No. 66. 

On March 2, the replacement perma- 
nent charter was formally presented to 
Post Commander Robert Relihan by Na- 
tional Vice Commander Harry V. Klein, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a significant day 
in the life of the American Legion. 

It was a milestone in the history of the 
Department of the District of Columbia. 

It was an historic day in the history of 
Post No. 66. 

It is true that the highest recognition 
within the gift of an American Legion 
post to one of its members is to give, 
by majority vote of the members of the 
post a life membership in the American 
Legion. 

It is equally true, there is no higher 
recognition within the American Legion 
than the naming of an American Legion 
post, by vote of its members; in honor of 
the memory of a departed comrade. 

It was fitting and proper that Mr. 
Weeda’s widow and members of the 
Weeda family were guests of honor. 

In addition to National Vice Com- 
mander Klein and Commander Relihan, 
also participating in the ceremonies were 
Department Commander Hy Wayne and 
the national guard of honor, under the 
auspices of Maj. Harry G. Miller. The 


entire staff of the department and Gen. 
Bill Doyle, past department commander 
of New Jersey, joined friends of the fam- 
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ily to pay tribute to the memory of this 
outstanding American citizen. The 
members of the West Virginia congres- 
sional delegation individually expressed 
their admiration for West Virginia’s na- 
tive son. 

Because of the ceremonies in Washing- 
ton on March 2, the name Joseph G. 
Weeda will live as long as we have an 
American Legion. 


American Policy Toward NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday evening, on March 4, 1967, I 
was privileged to appear on the program 
entitled “Saturday Seminar,” which is 
broadcast by radio station WORN AM in 
New York City. 

Seton Hall University at Orange, N.J., 
has been sponsoring guest appearances 
on the “Saturday Seminar” shows. On 
March 4, I was interviewed by Dr. 
Michael Szaz, professor at Seton Hall, 
and by my legislative assistant, William 
van den Toorn. Our discussion con- 
cerned American policy toward NATO, 
and future trends in the alliance. 

I have been provided with a question- 
and-answer transcript of the program, 
which I will include in the Recorp at this 
time. My answers to the questions posed 
summarize my general viewpoint as to 
the American approach to the alliance. 
{From the Saturday Seminar, Mar. 4, 1967, 

WOR radio, New York City] 


AMERICAN Pore Towarp NATO 


Guest: Honorable SEYMOUR HALPERN. 

Question. There is considerable debate over 
the so-called disarray and disunity in NATO. 
Do you believe that the Alliance is disin- 
tegrating and losing its purpose? 

Mr, HALPERN. As you may know, I made a 
series of House speeches on this subject last 
year. It seemed to me then, as it does now, 
that the purely military factors binding the 
Alliance are becoming less crucial. Because 
of the changing world power structure, NATO 
may be losing some of its post-war credibility. 

But I don’t think the United States, as 
the principal ally, should allow the Alliance 
to fall apart. It can become increasingly 
important in forging closer political and 
economic ties between our country and West 
Europe. It can become a forum for discuss- 
ing and then implementing a common, unt- 
fied approach toward the Communist world. 

The United States has to take the lead in 
adjusting the Alliance. And on the whole, 
I don’t think the present Administration has 
been very effective or imaginative in this 
regard. 

Question. Do you think NATO should play 
a role in determining the question of nuclear 
sharing? Should NATO appoint a council 
on nuclear affairs which, together with the 
U.S. would plan nuclear policy? 

Mr. HALPERN. This question of nuclear 
sharing has been debated for years. First, 
we had the idea of the MLF, a multilateral 
force of ships or submarines, carrying nu- 
clear weapons, manned by mixed European 
crews. It was a flop. In this connection, I 
was the first member of the House to pub- 
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licly express reservations about the idea. The 
fact was that from the very beginning, the 
Europeans weren't enthusiastic; and the con- 
cept did not really answer the question of 
nuclear co-decisioning among the Allies. 

At present, I think there is a council of 
the major NATO states which discusses nu- 
clear targeting and such matters. But the 
United States still possesses exclusive control 
over the use of nuclear weapons, in the event 
of war. In my view, a greater degree of 
nuclear sharing, among our allies, is depend- 
ent upon the growth of more intensive polit- 
ical cooperation between us. What I mean 
is that a greater degree of political unity and 
consultation between the United States and 
Europe is essential if we are to earn mutual 
trust. And trust is a prerequisite to nuclear 
sharing. 

Question. Do you think a non-proliferation 
treaty will inevitably weaken NATO in that 
Germany may be prevented from cooperating 
to the full on nucelar planning? 

Mr. HALPERN. This is difficult to answer. In 
the past, we have tended to stress Germany's 
military contribution to NATO as the prime 
vehicle of absorbing her into the Western 
Alliance. This was a mistake, and I think 
the United States should re-evaluate this 
matter, 

In a sense, the non-proliferation treaty will 
reinforce the status quo. And already in 
this status quo, Germany occupies a princi- 
pal position, both in the Alliance and as re- 
gards Central European politics and relations 
with the East. 

It is nonsense to say that the problems of 
NATO would be solved if we only shared our 
nuclear secrets and nuclear determination 
with the major allies. Nuclear sharing is not 
the crux of the NATO dilemma. Moreover, 
there are other means of assuring Germany 
her proper role in Western decision-making. 

I think the Europeans, and especially the 
Germans, have a legitimate interest and de- 
sire to share strategic planning. However, 
they must understand that this imposes a 
responsibility to contribute, and only in the 
case of Germany has this obligation been 
fulfilled. 

I would like to see all the NATO allies de- 
bate and then determine the future disposi- 
tion of American forces in Europe, for in- 
stance. This is not solely a German-Ameri- 
can problem, 

Question. How can NATO help in further- 
ing East-West trade? And is this really de- 
sirable? 

Mr. HALPERN. As you know, there is a vast 
disparity between the way Buropeans treat 
the issue of trade with the Soviets and the 
way we treat it. 

This business of dealing with Eastern Eu- 
rope, of opening up contacts with these 
countries, is something which all our West- 
ern Allies have undertaken, The United 
States still maintains a rather rigid attitude. 
This difference of approach is one of the 
sources of disunity in the Alliance. 

The question of East-West trade should be 
debated within the Alliance. However, I 
don’t think the United States can exercise 
much leadership unless the President, and 
particularly the Congress, gives an indication 
that we are willing to reduce our own insti- 
tutional barriers. 

Question. What do you think of Senator 
Mansfield’s proposal to withdraw contingents 
of American troops from Europe? 

Mr, HALPERN. On the face of it, this is 
something the United States should con- 
sider, over the long run. 

However, I don’t particularly like the 
Mansfield approach, which appears arbitrary. 
At this time, I believe the United States 
should take the initiative to discuss with our 
NATO allies, in the NATO councils, what 
level of American troops in Europe is con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now, Mr. McCloy has been having discreet 
talks with the Germans and with the British 
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on off-set purchases. The Kiesinger govern- 
ment in Bonn is much less inclined to follow 
our orders. The debate on financing our 
troops abroad should open up formal con- 
siderations as to the quantity of American 
and British forces which are deemed essen- 
tial for continental security. 

But this isn’t happening. This Adminis- 
tration has shied away from the real, painful 
issue. And, it seems to me that if our NATO 
allies decide that the present American divi- 
sions are absolutely necessary for the com- 
mon defense, then I think our sacrifice in 
terms of money should be shared, NATO 
should share the costs. Instead of getting 
the cooperation of our allies in supporting 
the costs of maintaining these troops, we 
went out and demanded German arms pur- 
chases in the United States, which is a very 
circular and somewhat silly and irrelevant 
method, 

Question. Is there any way that we can 
mend our relations with France? She has 
pulled out of NATO. Doesn't this really 
signal the end of the Alliance? 

Mr. HALPERN. France withdrew from the 
integrated command structure. De Gaulle 
doesn’t like the idea of France being drawn 
into a conflict through the actions of others; 
he wants France to have complete discretion 
over the questions of war and peace. 

But France remains a member of the 
Alliance and respects the obligations of the 
Treaty. 

The withdrawal of France typifies what is 
happening in the world. The lesser powers, 
which includes France, are finding it in- 
creasingly possible to follow independent 
courses. This is true of the Soviet satellites, 
for instance. 

The old, exclusively military rationale be- 
hind NATO, and behind all the post-war 
coalitions, is losing its applicability. This 
doesn’t mean that defensive alliances, such 
as NATO, have lost their importance. Cer- 
tainly, a multilateral agreement on mutual 
defense is desirable and even essential for 
Atlantic security. 

But there are other common interests 
among us which are rising to the fore. 
And NATO can provide a forum for discuss- 
ing and furthering these interests. The 
withdrawal of France doesn’t mean the end 
of the Alliance. It does mean that the 
purely military factors which held the 
Alliance together are losing their credibility, 
in the light of changing world conditions. 


Preserving Our Nation’s Estuarine Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 6, 1967, the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation be- 
gan hearings on H.R. 25, introduced by 
subcommittee chairman, JOHN DINGELL, 
my bill, H.R. 1397, and other legislation 
to preserve the Nation’s valuable estu- 
arine areas. 

On September 23, 1961, I introduced 
H.R. 11236—89th Congress—a bill to 
establish a Long Island National Wet- 
lands Area covering 16,000 acres of val- 
uable coastal wetlands located on the 
south shore of Long Island—Hempstead 
South Oyster Bay. During the hear- 
ings on that bill in June 1966, at the sug- 
gestion of the committee and for the 
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purpose of incorporating amendments, I 
introduced H.R. 15770—89th Congress 
to broaden the scope of my original bill 
by applying its provisions to all valuable 
estuarine areas selected by the Secretary 
of the Interior for preservation or resto- 
ration. During the hearings, the com- 
mittee also considered H.R. 13447, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee, the Honorable Jonn D. 
DINGELL. 

Following the hearings this subcom- 
mittee and the full Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee reported favorably 
on H.R, 13447, as amended, incorporating 
the essential features of my bill, H.R. 
15770. On October 3, 1966, H.R. 13447 
came before the House and the final vote 
was 208 in favor and 108 opposed. De- 
spite this overwhelming support, the bill 
failed to pass because a two-thirds vote 
was required for a suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr, Speaker, consideration of this leg- 
islation is particularly important at this 
time in light of the constant pressures 
on local governments to consider wet- 
lands and ether estuarine areas on the 
basis of their real estate values rather 
than their natural resource values. 

In the 90th Congress, H.R. 25, spon- 
sored by Chairman DINGELL and my bill, 
H.R. 1397, which are identical, were in- 
troduced and are now the subject of 
these hearings. The Dingell-Tenzer bills 
would enable States and local govern- 
ments to work with the Federal Govern- 
ment to resist pressures from a society 
growing and expanding at a rapid pace. 

The purpose of the Dingell-Tenzer bills 
is to preserve, protect, develop, restore 
and make accessible selected parts of the 
Nation’s diminishing estuarine areas 
which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
outdoor recreation and scenic beauty. 

This legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into agree- 
ments with States and local governments 
for the permanent management and 
preservation of publicly owned estuarine 
areas; to designate national estuarine 
areas; and to pay all development costs, 
except development for recreational uses 
other than hunting and fishing, in which 
case the Secretary would pay 50 percent 
of development costs. 

In addition, the Secretary is authorized 
to conduct a 5-year nationwide study of 
estuaries, and report the results annually 
to Congress. Privately owned wet lands 
could be acquired by the Secretary as 
national estuarine areas only with the 
consent of Congress. 

The Dingell-Tenzer bills provide for 
cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local governments, in the nature of a 
partnership, to preserve for future gen- 
erations valuable coastal wetland and 
other estuarine areas. These partner- 
ships impose no Federal control not 
— 5 upon by the parties in negotiating 

Management agreements. This 
a specifically provides that 
State hunting and fishing laws relating 
to fish and wildlife will continue to apply 
within any national estuarine areas es- 
tablished by the Secretary, and the legis- 
lation does not affect the authority of 
States and local 8 to regu- 
late and permit shellfishing. This legis- 
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lation also removes the objection that 
privately owned land within a national 
estuarine area can be purchased with 
appropriated funds by the Secretary in 
that such acquisition will not be effective 
until it is approved by an act of Congress. 

A new feature of the legislation is sec- 
tion 12 which prohibits anyone from 

, filling or excavating any es- 
tuary of the United States or the Great 
Lakes and connecting waterways, unless 
the Secretary of the Interior issues a per- 
mit for such purposes. 

This new provision applies to all estu- 
aries, not just national estuarine areas, 
and represents an effort to place the De- 
partment of the Interior—with conserva- 
tion responsibilities—on an equal footing 
with the Army Corps of Engineers which 
now has exclusive jurisdiction in licens- 
ing such projects. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would 

preserve the most valuable estuarine 
areas of our Nation before it is too late. 
We have more than 26 million acres of 
estuarine area left and if we are to pre- 
serve our natural resources for future 
generations, we must. begin now. 
On Monday, March 6, 1967, the New 
York Times carried the following edito- 
rial which I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1967] 

PROTECTING THE ESTUARIES 

An estuary, where a river's current meets 
the sea's tide, is a vital zone in the natural 
world. Here shellfish spawn, marsh birds 
live and water moves back and forth through 
bays and inlets as part of nature’s own flood- 
control plan. 

Only in recent years has the public come 
to understand the importance of estuaries. 
Upstream pollution is ruining clams and 
oysters along the East Coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico, Unrestrained dredging and land-fill 
operations are depriving birds of their breed- 
ing places and seriously endangering fish. 

Last year, Representative Tenzer of New 
York sponsored a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enter into agree- 
ments with states and local communities for 
the management and preservation of estu- 
aries and coastal wetlands. The bill also 
provided for Federal acquisition of such areas 
if Congress gave specific approval and au- 
thorized a research study of the nation’s 
estuaries. Unfortunately, it failed of pas- 
sage in the House during the rush to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Tenzer has now broadened his bill and 
reintroduced it. Hearings are scheduled this 
week by a House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries subcommittee, chaired by Representa- 
tive Dingell of Michigan. The bill's progress 
is of deep interest to all who realize that 
estuaries are among this nation’s most valu- 
able and most endangered resources. 


A Tribute to the U.S. Office of Education 
on Its 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 
Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the year 


1967 marks 100 years of the life of the 
US. Office of Education. One hundred 
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years is a long time; but far from aging, 
the Office of Education has recently, with 
Congressional infusions of additional 
funds, taken on new life. No doubt this 
reflects recognition by the Nation and 
Congress of the essential and expand- 
ing role of education in our increasingly 
complex, technological society. So far 
as I know, no one has expressed this es- 
sential role better than President John- 
son in his education message to the 
Congress on January 12, 1965, when, 
speaking of the need for full educational 
opportunity, he said: 

Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country: not our military preparedness, 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brainpower to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy, for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without trained manpower; not 
our democratic system of government, for 
freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 


This Nation has always been inter- 
ested in education; but until recently, 
it has not given much support to re- 
search in education. According to the 
US. Office of Education’s 1966 Digest of 
Educational Statistics, our estimated 
total expenditure for education—public 
and private—in the school year 1965-66 
was $45.1 billion—an awesome sum. 
Expenditures by the Office of Educa- 
tion for research in education came to 
about $100 million; or, approximately, 
only two-tenths of 1-percent of the 
total educational expenditure. This 
may seem small—as indeed it is—but 
viewed historically, it represents prog- 
ress. On this centennial of the Office 
of Education, a brief historical retro- 
spect and current evaluation is in order: 

For the first 89 years of its existence— 
1867—1956—the Office of Education had 
virtually no research program. Carry- 
ing out the mandate of the 1867 enabling 
act, the Office collected and published 
highly useful statistics on such matters 
as enrollments, staff, curriculum, income, 
expenditures, and school plant; and pro- 
vided useful bibliographic, consultative, 
and advisory services. In fiscal 1957 a 
change took place, when Congress first 
provided funds to implement the Coop- 
erative Research Act—Public Law 83- 
531—passed in 1954. The initial appro- 
priation was for only $1 million. Ap- 
propriations for the next 6 years rose 
by small annual increments to the level 
of $7 million—a sum large enough to 
begin to have some impact, but still woe- 
fully small in comparison with the needs 
and opportunities which extramural re- 
search in education presented. The big 
jump came in fiscal 1966, when—apart 
from an appropriation of $20 million ear- 
marked for the construction of research 
facilities—the operating research budget 
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for extramural research rose from 815.8 
million to $50 million. 

But the cooperative research program, 
authorized by Congress in 1954 and first 
financed in fiscal 1957, has not been the 
only recent federally supported research 
program in education. I shall merely 
mention five others. Two of these were 
established by the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958; namely, the sec- 
tion of the act authorizing “research and 
studies on more efficient methods of 
teaching” modern foreign languages; 
and the section requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Education to “conduct research 
and evaluation of projects involving tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated media of communication.” Three 
other legislative authorizations for re- 
search are extremely recent: one—Pub- 
lic Law 88-164, passed in 1963—author- 
izes funds for research on the education 
of handicapped children; one provides 
for “research and training programs 


and experimental, developmental, or pi- 


lot programs” in vocational education— 
Public Law 88-210, also passed in 1963— 
and the last, contained in the Higher 
Education Act of 1965—Public Law 89- 
329—provides for “research and demon- 
stration projects relating to the improve- 
ment of libraries or the improvement of 
training in librarianship.” 

Originally, these different legislative 
authorizations for research were ad- 
ministered, for the most part, in separate 
bureaus of the Office of Education. Now 
they are all—except for research on edu- 
cation of the handicapped—administered 
within the Bureau of Research. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement, from the 
viewpoint of efficiency and coordination, 
appear obvious. 

From the small, $1 million program 
of fiscal 1957, to the much larger—but 
still relatively small—$50 million pro- 
grams of 1967isalargejump. The jump 
has in my judgment been justified both 
by the usefulness of the research which 
has been supported, and by the orga- 
nizational ingenuity displayed by those 
in charge of administering the program. 
At present, eight different types of pro- 
visions for research and related activi- 
ties have been set up: 

First. Regular project research—the 
garden variety of extramural research 
projects. 

Second. The small project program— 
for projects involving $10,000 or less of 
Federal support. This program provides 
funds especially for small institutions, 
young researchers, speculative ideas, and 
so forth. It is administered in decen- 
tralized fashion, from five field offices. 

Third. Related to the small projects 
program is the consortium research de- 
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velopment program—CORD—whereby 
@ group of small colleges pool their re- 
sources to develop their research po- 
tential. There are at present six such 
consortiums, widely distributed over the 
Nation. 

Fourth. Research and development 
centers—12 at present. Each center 
specializes in a given area of research. 
The centers are designed to focus on 
major, complex problems requiring a 
team approach and long sustained effort 
which individual researchers with short- 
term grants cannot attack as well. The 
centers give serious attention to dissemi- 
nation and field trial or application of 
findings, as well as research. 

Fifth. Educational “laboratories”—21 
in number, at present, throughout the 
Nation. These are separate corporations, 
each designed to mobilize the abilities 
and interests of the universities, State 
departments of education, local school 
systems, nonprofit agencies and, when 
feasible, representatives from founda- 
tions and industrial groups in its region. 
The chief function of the laboratories is 
to stimulate, advise, and help educa- 
tional systems to accelerate the appli- 
cation of available knowledge and new 
research. They may also engage in re- 
lated research activities. 

Sixth. State research coordinating 
units in vocational education—one in 
each of 44 States, at present. These 
coordinate local research and demon- 
stration efforts in vocational education 
and provide consultative assistance to 
individuals who wish to prepare research 
proposals in vocational education. 

Seventh and eighth. Two other re- 
search-related activities of the Office 
must be mentioned: first, a modern, 
computerized bibliographic, abstracting, 
and document-reproduction service 
called Educational Research 
Information Center and second, a pro- 
gram for the training of educational re- 
searchers. Both these programs are of 
fundamental importance for an effective 
program of educational research and 
application of research. 

A program must be judged by its 
works or outputs; and here, merely a 
quick inspection of the monthly catalog 
of research abstracts issued by ERIC is 
sufficient to verify the great fruitfulness 
of the Office of Education’s extramural 
research program. The organization, 
activities, and output of the Office of 
Education’s research and dissemination 
program appear all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered the program 
covers, at most, only the last 10 years of 
the 100-year lifespan of the Office. May 
the next 10 and 100 years prove equally 
rewarding. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, Marcu 8, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.— 
Matthew 5: 9. 

Our Father, we know that by ourselves 


we are not adequate for this day, nor are 
we ready for our responsibilities, nor are 
we equal to our experiences. By Thy 
grace we can become adequate, by Thy 
spirit we can be made ready, and by 
Thy presence we can be equal to every 
experience. 

As we wait upon Thee in prayer, reveal 
Thyself anew to us, and come Thou into 
our hearts. Then with new peace, 
greater power, and with better perspec- 
tive may we serve our Nation well this 


day and all days. Help us, the Repre- 
sentatives of our people, to see clearly, 
to choose wisely, and to act courageously, 
that we may be among the true peace- 
makers of our time. In the name and 
spirit of the Prince of Peace we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


JOINT ORGANIZATION LEGISLA- 
TION NOW READY FOR HOUSE 
CONSIDERATION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday in the other body, the congres- 
sional reorganization bill of 1967 was 
passed by a rollcall vote of 75 to 9. 

Senator Monroney, as cochairman, 
and Senators SPARKMAN, METCALF, 
Mouwnoprt, Case, and Bocas are to be con- 
gratulated on the outstanding work they 
have accomplished as members of the 
joint committee on the Senate’s enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

As cochairman on the House side, I 
have asked the House Members—Con- 
gressmen Brooks, HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Curtis, Hatt, and CLEVELAND—to 
meet tomorrow morning to formulate 
plans with the House leadership for this 
legislation to be considered on the floor 
of the House as soon as possible. 

I do hope all the Members of this body 
will study and give careful thought and 
consideration to the recommendations 
made by our committee in its report. 
We propose to ask for an open rule and 
sufficient hours for debate so that all 
Members can have an opportunity to 
present thoughts and recommendations 
on proposals made by the joint commit- 
tee for House consideration. 

The joint committee was established 
by Senate Concurrent: Resolution 2 of 
the 89th Congress, first session, on March 
11, 1965. In that year, the joint com- 
mittee held public hearings over a 5- 
month period. It received the views and 
testimony of 206 witnesses, more than 100 
of them Members of Congress. In addi- 
tion, the joint committee’s staff inter- 
viewed members and staff of all the 
standing committees and many of the 
subcommittees as well. We discussed 
relevant problems with experts in and 
out of the Government. Every proposal 
for the reform and reorganization of 
Congress offered by public officials, pri- 
vate citizens, and interested groups was 
carefully examined. 

Beginning in January of 1966, the joint 
committee held more than 50 executive 
sessions during which it worked out the 
details of its final report. Finally, sev- 
eral months were spent in translating 
the recommendations of that final report 
into legislative language. The result of 
this intensive study, this unremitting ef- 
fort, these 2 years of hard work and much 
thought is now ready for consideration 
by this body. 


SLOWDOWN OF THE U.S. ECONOMY 
TO CONTINUE TO MOUNT 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, warn- 
ings of an impending slowdown of the 
U.S. economy continue to mount. 

The First National City Bank of New 
York, in its March economic letter, cites 
“unmistakable signs that the economic 
softening is continuing.” 

Hobart Rowan, of the Washington 
Post, this week noted that: 

Many observers in and out of Washington 
believe that economic barometers have al- 
ready signaled that a down turn, or even 
recession, has begun or is about to begin. 


New York Times financial editor 
Thomas Mullaney observes: 

At best, current economic trends can be 
described as mixed, 


Syndicated Columnist Sylvia Porter 
says: 

It would be a disservice to sugarcoat what 
is going on and ignore the fact that some 
highly respected private economists are say- 
ing flatly: “the recession began in January.” 


The Pittsburgh National Bank sees 
cause for worry in “the degree of simi- 
larity between the present economy and 
the classic recession model,” 

In today’s New York Times, M. J. 
Rosant notes that economic activity is 
1 significantly behind expecta- 

ons. 

William C. Freund, chief economist for 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co., says: 

The time has come not only to withhold 
action on any tax increase but to restore the 
investment credit because a tax increase 
might smother the force of expansion and 
the tax credit is needed to prevent a sharp 
dip in spending during the second half, 


Still other economists think positive 
measures may be required to keep reces- 
sion at bay. 

The White House and the Federal Re- 
serve have shifted gears. I believe it is 
time for Congress to do likewise and 
again urge consideration of a bill I intro- 
duced on February 23 calling for the im. 
mediate restoration of the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit and accelerated depreci- 
ation for commercial and industrial 
buildings, 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct. 

I supported the formation of the Ethics 
Committee which expired at the end of 
the 89th Congress and I feel strongly that 
such a committee should be made perma- 
nent. A continuing Ethics Committee is 
necessary not only to pass on the ethical 
misconduct of Members of the House 
but, also, to sustain public confidence in 
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the honesty and integrity of their Repre- 
sentatives. 

I hope that there will be favorable ac- 
tion on this bill by the Rules Committee 
and prompt approval by the House. 


TWO GREAT FIRST LADIES 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DE ta GARZA. Mr, Speaker, from 
somewhere out of the past I recall a 
phrase which stated, “greatness is meas- 
ured by the little things you do.” This 
phrase is vividly in my mind today as 
I speak about two great ladies. 

This afternoon, at ceremonies to be 
held at Hains Point, the very able and 
distinguished Ambassador from Mexico, 
the Honorable Hugo Margain, will pre- 
sent, in the name of the First Lady of 
Mexico, Mrs. Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, to 
our own First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a gift of playground equip- 
ment for use in our Capital City of 
Washington as part of Mrs. Johnson’s 
beautification program, and her endless 
work with the children of the Nation and 
this city. 

This equipment was designed and 
manufactured in Mexico and it depicts 
in a very functional yet artistic manner 
such Mexican things as a guitar, an In- 
dian, a cactus, several animals, and a 
barge representing the famous floating 
gardens of Xochimilco, 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to inform 
you that this all grew out of the visit 
that the President and Mrs. Johnson 
made to Mexico last year. A trip that 
my wife and I were among those hon- 
ored to share with them. On touring 
Mexico City it is mentioned that Mrs. 
Johnson remarked favorably about the 
equipment she saw at a public park, and 
now with the usual unequaled friend- 
liness and hospitality of the Mexican 
people, Mrs. Diaz Ordaz has so graciouly 
remembered that remark and perhaps 
the private wish of Mrs. Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that it is fitting 
and proper that this House take note 
and warmly applaud the kind and noble 
gesture of Mrs. Diaz Ordaz and the un- 
tiring effort of our own gracious First 
Lady in trying to bring a little beauty 
and a little happiness into the lives and 
hearts of our less fortunate children. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES—PERMISSION T0 SIT 
WHILE THE HOUSE IS IN SESSION 
TODAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent’ that the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may be permitted to sit while 
the House is in session today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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ACTION BY THE NORTH VIETNAM- 
ESE DURING THE BOMBING LULL 
IN FEBRUARY 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received an intelligence brief- 
ing and saw intelligence photographs 
depicting the movement of military sup- 
plies, equipment, and ammunition by 
the North Vietnamese during the 3-day 
bombing lull in the first part of Feb- 
ruary. This concerned ammunition 
which we have picked out of the bodies, 
or will pick out in the future from the 
bodies of fallen Americans in Vietnam. 

The briefing left me shocked and 
utterly sick at heart at the inaneness of 
American policy of ceasing bombing in 
the past or in the future as long as our 
men are under fire in Vietnam. 

I now, Mr. Speaker, publicly call upon 
the Department of Defense to declassify 
this briefing and to personally invite all 
those on this side of the Congress, and 
particularly those in the other body who 
have advocated a cessation of bombing, 
to receive this briefing and let them 
evaluate for themselves the validity of 
General Westmoreland’s assessment that 
those responsible for such a cessation 
will have on their hands the blood of 
American boys in Vietnam. 


THE LUNAR LULL IN VIETNAM 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to advise my colleagues on the com- 
mittee that I have called upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense this morning to make 
this briefing available, to declassify the 
interview in question. I plan to insist 
that every Member of the House who is 
interested have an opportunity to see the 
briefing to which our committee is 
privy—on this thing. As the gentleman 
has said, I believe every Member of this 
body—and those interested in the other 
body—should see what we have seen. 

It is criminal. Perhaps it is worse 
than this, that the American people are 
denied the opportunity to view the 
photographs we have seen of what went 
on during this lunar lull. It is devas- 
tating to the security of our people in 
Vietnam. It is extremely dangerous to 
our position there. 

Mr. Speaker, the world should know 
what we are doing in Vietnam and the 
dangers we face in that part of the world. 
We saw what is going on at Haiphong. 
If this port is allowed to continue as it 
is, this will be one of the worst crimes 
in the history of this war. 

I am going to insist on this, and I shall 
report to the House what I find out from 
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the DOD. I expect an answer in the 
near future. 


SENIORITY IN ASSIGNMENT OF 
ROOMS IN THE HOUSE OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 2, 1967, 
at page 5218 a report appears on action 
recently taken by the-House Office Build- 
ing Commission in unanimously ruling 
that the term “longest continuous serv- 
ice,” as used in 40 U.S.C. 178, governing 
seniority in assignment of rooms in the 
House Office Buildings, is held to refer 
to the longest period of uninterrupted 
service as a Member and Member-elect 
of the House of Representatives—not 
necessarily the last period of uninter- 
rupted service as held in Cannon’s Prece- 
dents, volume 8, page 981, section 3651. 

Under this rule change, filed March 2, 
Adam Clayton Powell, who was excluded 
on March 1, would, if reelected, be senior 
to all Members of this Congress with less 
than 11 consecutive terms insofar as 
assignment of rooms is concerned. In 
short, for the purpose of office assign- 
ment, he will be senior to every Con- 
gressman elected since January 3, 1945. 


SUPPORT FOR THE AMERICAN POSI- 
TION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was able 
to spend 1 day at the British-Ameri- 
can Parliamentary Conference, which is 
now going on in Hamilton, Bermuda. 

The 1 day I was there, the subject 
for discussion was Vietnam. I believe 
it might be interesting for the member- 
ship of the House to know that three- 
fourths of the British delegation present 
very strongly supported the American 
position in Vietnam. 

We often read in the press of the criti- 
cism in the British Parliament of our 
position, but again this is the same thing 
that sometimes happens in the press and 
television, that the vocal minority are 
the ones who make themselves heard. 

The distinguished majority whip was 
with me and I believe he will testify that 
it was heartening indeed to find these 
distinguished British Cabinet members 
and high-ranking British parliamen- 
tarians so strongly supporting us. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. I should like to say I was 
honored to be with the gentleman in 
Bermuda yesterday and the day before. 
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The statement he makes here today is 
entirely correct. I join with him in ex- 
pressing my own gratification at the 
fact that we do have this accord and 
my regret, as well as his, at the fact that 
oftentimes it is not accurately or not 
fully published. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the distinguished 
majority whip. 


GEORGE C. WALLACE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that I might have created a little 
bit of interest regarding the matter of 
Assistant Gov. George C. Wallace of Ala- 
bama. Yesterday several of my good 
friends from that fine State made their 
own statements regarding my remarks 
on their former Governor. I certainly 
accept them in the friendly manner in 
which they were offered. 

I would say, Mr. Speaker, that my in- 
terest and concern stems from the ques- 
tion I have as to whether George C. Wal- 
lace is a candidate for President of the 
United States or of the Confederacy. In 
examining my very extensive file on Mr. 
Wallace, I see everywhere the flag of the 
Confederacy, but rarely see Old Glory. 
This is what precipitated my original 
concern. Everything I get in the mail 
is that way. The flag of the Confed- 
eracy seems to be far more popular with 
him than the Stars and Stripes. 

I would like to say, as a gesture of 
friendship, I am today sending him a 
flag that was flown over the Capitol, 
along with this little book “Our Flag,” 
which will tell him the proper protocol 
to follow as a good American when it 
comes to displaying Old Glory. 

I might also add, I send it with the 
further hope that he will see fit to use it 
once in a while in his literature, if he 
is a candidate for President of the United 
States. 


THE WRONG TYPE OF LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested to note on Monday that President 
Johnson intends to put the Selective 
Service System on a lottery basis. 

As the Members of this House know, 
I look with favor upon the lottery idea, 
but as a revenue device, not a human 
roulette system for consigning some of 
our young men to military service while 
sparing others. 

The lottery idea makes sense as a rey- 
enue device with which to tap the tills 
of the underworld, diverting the re- 
ceipts of the numbers rackets to public 
coffers in order to make them work for 
the public good, but this does not make 
it a sound device for other purposes. 
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As I have told this House for many 
years, practically all of our foreign al- 
lies use the lottery device as a revenue 
raiser, but to the best of my knowledge, 
none of them use the lottery device to se- 
lect which young men shall serve in the 
armed forces. 

I suggest that the President has made 
a mistake: he has proposed the wrong 
type of lottery. He must have intended 
to propose the revenue lottery utilized 
by 88 nations throughout the world. He 
cannot have intended to propose that a 
lottery be used to draft our young men. 
Nobody else does it. It makes no sense. 

I hope that the President will drop 
his selective service lottery and instead 
propose a revenue lottery, which will 
bring billions of dollars into the Treas- 
ury and avoid the need for a tax hike. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT ON THE 
STATUS OF THE NATIONAL WIL- 
DERNESS PRESERVATION SYS- 
TEM—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 77) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the third annual report on the 
status of the national wilderness preser- 
vation system. 

The national wilderness preservation 
system, established by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, protects and preserves a 
priceless legacy—the wilderness of Amer- 
ica. Under this act, we hold in trust 
for future generations more than 9 mil- 
lion acres of forest, mountains, and 
streams: areas free from the imprint of 
man; areas where nature alone has left 
its mark. 

This in itself is a great achievement. 
But our responsibility for preserving 
. natural heritage does not end 

ere. 

The Congress has recognized this con- 
tinuing responsibility and has called for 
a review of the Nation’s primitive and 
unspoiled areas for possible addition to 
the wilderness system. I welcome that 
task. I have submitted legislation to 
authorize the first addition to the wilder- 
ness system since its establishment—the 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest, Calif. I will submit fur- 
ther recommendations later this year. 

This is important work. 

The wilderness and primitive areas of 
this Nation are a priceless heritage. That 
heritage is ours to preserve or to destroy. 

America has made its choice. 

We shall not rest until the job is done. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 8, 1967. 


CELEBRATION OF PAN-AMERICAN 
DAY 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 370) and ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 370 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Thursday, April 13, 
1967, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, on which day, after the reading of the 
Journal, remarks appropriate to such occa- 
sion may occur. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

— motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 19 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 20) to provide funds for 
the expenses of the studies and investi- 
gations authorized by House Resolution 
19 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 
H. Res. 20 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 19 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $115,000 including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Sec. 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
Investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall furnish the Com- 
mittee on House Administration information 
with respect to any study or investigation 
intended to be financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 19, add the following: 

“Sec. 5. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on 
House Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. BURLESON (interrupting the 
reading of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
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with and that it be printed in the Rec- 
orp in full at this point. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
‘ste committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR EXPENSES OF 
INVESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED 
BY RULE XI(8) 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 109) providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by rule XI(8) in- 
curred by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 109 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by rule XI(8) in- 
curred by the Committee on Government 
Operations, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $800,000, including 
expenditures for employment of experts, 
special counsel, and clerical, stenographic 
and other assistants, which shall be available 
for expenses incurred by said committee or 
subcommittees within and without the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “800,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$725,000”. 

On page 2, line 14, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. BURLESON (interrupting the 
reading of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CONTINUING THE PROVISION OF 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 1029, 89TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 112) continuing the 
provision of House Resolution 1029 of 
the 89th Congress and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 112 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
until otherwise provided by law, the provi- 
sions of H. Res. 1029, Eighty-ninth Congress, 
are hereby continued during the Ninetieth 
Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE EXPENSES OF 
THE INVESTIGATION AND STUDY 
AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 124—COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I send to the Speaker’s 
desk a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
125) and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 125 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1967, the expenses of the investigation and 
study to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
124, by the Committee on Armed Services, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $150,000 (including expenditures 
for the employment of special counsel, con- 
sultants, investigators, attorneys, experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee or 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, after line 12, add the following: 

„Sr. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 

“Sec.3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration, I send to the Speaker’s 
desk a privileged resolution (H. Res. 141) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 141 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by H. Res. 83, 
Ninetieth Congress, incurred by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $150,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
accountants, experts, investigators, attor- 
neys, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House, on vouchers author- 
ized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

SEC. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Sro. 38. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture shall fur- 
nish the Committee on House Administra- 
tion information with respect to any study 
or investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “$150,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

On page 2, line 11, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
of the gentleman from Texas when these 
resolutions came from the Committee on 
House Administration, and how Members 
are expected to keep track of this or 
any other legislation, unless we have bills 
or other information before us? 

Am I correctly or incorrectly informed 
that these matters came out only an 
hour or so ago from the Committee on 
House Administration? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. Of 
course, the authorizing resolutions have 
been handled in committee and on the 
floor previous to this action and copies 
of those authorizing resolutions were 
available, I assume, to all the Members 
of the House. Also, these funding reso- 
lutions were introduced in January, for 
the most part, and have been available 
to anyone. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas will yield further, 
may I say to the gentleman, most re- 
spectfully, that I find myself protesting 
this procedure in that we do not have 
the slightest idea as to what the gentle- 
man’s Committee on House Administra- 
tion did. We have nothing before us here 
upon which to base a position. 

Mr. BURLESON. We have had the 
authorizing legislation under considera- 
tion at a previous date, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and this procedure has 
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not in the past been considered to be 
unusual. These are privileged resolu- 
tions and may be brought up at any time. 
This is especially true in view of the fact 
that we did have a complete discussion 
of the legislation, although not in every 
instance I am sure. However, there was 
a great deal of discussion upon the au- 
thorizing resolutions from the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas will yield further, we 
do not know whether the gentleman’s 
committee increased or decreased the 
amounts involved. 

Mr. BURLESON. I can assure the 
gentleman from Iowa that there were no 
increases. The changes that were made 
represented decreases. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
we have handled these matters in this 
fashion for a number of years. 

Mr. Speaker, the ranking majority 
member of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FRIEDEL], is not here. I will say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that in no in- 
stance was an increase voted, and in at 
least two instances, as I recall at the 
moment, there were substantial de- 
creases. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE 
STUDY AND INVESTIGATION. AU- 
THORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 53 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I send to the Speaker's 
desk a privileged resolution (H. Res. 202), 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 202 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of the study and investigation 
to be conducted by the select committee 
created by H. Res. 53, not to exceed $350,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, after line 9, insert: 

“Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being inves- 
tigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Small Business shall 
furnish the Committee on House Administra- 
tion information with respect to any study 
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or investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds, 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be ded pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution, 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as amended, was 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. BURLESON, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I send to the Speaker’s desk 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 227), and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 227 £ 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1967, 
carrying out its duties during the Ninetieth 
Congress, the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration is authorized to incur such expenses 
(not in excess of $50,000) as it deems advis- 
able. Such expenses shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized and approved by such com- 
mittee, and signed by the chairman thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, following line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House. 

“Srec.3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expanded pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if 
all the funds asked for in House Reso- 
lution 227 are for purposes now within 
the jurisdiction of the committee? 

Mr. BURLESON. Not necessarily. It 
is anticipated that the committee may 
have a broader jurisdiction. As the 
gentleman knows, the matter of the so- 
called Ethics Committee has not been 
settled, and it is anticipated that if this 
committee is established in the Com- 
mittee on House Administration that 
these funds, or part of them, will be 
available to conduct the work of that 
subcommittee, but this appropriation is 
for the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, and not to any subcommittee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
those circumstances I would like to raise 
a point of order against the resolution, 
because I do not think we should indi- 
rectly be approving something, if we are 
not going to have the opportuntiy to 
debate, and on a matter which has not 
been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. BURLESON. May I say that the 
subcommittee is in existence. It is the 
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Committee on Ethics and Contracts. We 
may call it something else later on, but 
we have certain jurisdictions under the 
Rules of the House which require this 
type subcommittee. 

Secondly, it is an existing subcommit- 
tee; it is not the creation of a new sub- 
committee at all. Additional duties may 
be assigned to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman from Florida was 
making a point of order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
am, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
point of order is that no appropriation 
should be made available for the expend- 
iture of funds of the U.S. Government 
for a purpose which has not been au- 
thorized by law. The chairman of the 
committee has announced they intend to 
spend these funds for purposes not au- 
thorized by law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
for the information of the gentleman 
from Florida that the resolution now be- 
fore the House provides for expenditures 
out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, these 
funds are appropriated to the full com- 
mittee and not to any subcommittee. I 
repeat, the subcommittee has now and 
will continue to have jurisdiction over 
certain matters. It may be that other 
duties may be assigned to it, but cer- 
tainly this jurisdiction is in existence. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order 
made by the gentleman from Florida is 
pending. The Chair has indicated to the 
gentleman from Florida the viewpoint 
of the Chair. Does the gentleman from 
Florida insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do insist on the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For the reasons 
heretofore stated, the Chair overrules 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas yield to the gentleman from 
Florida for the purposes of a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. BURLESON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Actually, Mr. Speak- 
er, my sole intention here is that we do 
not in a cavalier and casual fashion do 
something which is not correct from a 
legislative standpoint. 

Therefore, my parliamentary inquiry 
may clear up the whole matter and that 
is, if this measure is passed in this 
fashion, would this in any way act to give 
jurisdiction to that committee in a field 
55 eo it does not now have jurisdic- 

ion 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that this resolution, in the opinion of the 
Chair, does not give the committee any 
more jurisdiction than the Committee on 
House Administration now possesses un- 
22 the rules of the House at the present 

e. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ithank the Speaker. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that this same committee 
came before the House last fall and got 
an appropriation of $25,000 to do a job 
which the House and which the gentle- 
man from Florida in particular had been 
saying the. committee had been lax in 
not doing. 

As I pointed out the other day, we did 
that job and we did it in a limited time. 
Every Member can have his own opinion 
about whether it was a good job or an 
efficient job or an effective job. But 
nevertheless the job was done. 

I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Florida is now saying that we did 
not have jurisdiction to do the job. 

Whether we did or not, we went ahead 
and did it. 

I will say the money was appropriated 
to the full committee as this money is 
and we will use this money for anything 
that we have jurisdiction over. The 
committee itself, both the majority and 
the minority, will make the decisions 
about how it will be spent. 

I think it is fair to say that in asking 
for this money we did have a unanimous 
vote in the House Committee on Admin- 
istration. So therefore it is not all bad, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that we are having this colloquy be- 
cause, of course, there is nothing in what 
I said and nothing in what I ever said 
that was critical about the way in which 
that committee handled the matter of 
coming to grips with the Powell matter 
after it was assigned that responsibility 
and took the responsibility, that is by the 
subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. Iam not in any 
way trying to be critical. All that I was 
trying to do is to do what has now been 
done, and that is to make it crystal clear 
by the record of this House that this 
measure is not intended to confer further 
jurisdiction on the committee. The 
only reason for my doing this was be- 
cause the gentleman from Ohio recently 
before the Committee on Rules an- 
nounced that this request would be made. 
He did that knowing that I was there 
and appreciating that I was there and 
I thought alerting me to this. He told 
me or rather told what was involved as 
I understood it that there was no ques- 
tion of jurisdiction being conferred. In 
line with what he said that it is not 
intended in any way that any jurisdic- 
tion be given by this resolution, I have no 
objection to this committee having this 
money if it is not intended to confer new 
jurisdiction not arrived at by legislation. 

I am in no way being personally 
critical of the gentleman at all. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I did not think anybody 
could make much of the argument that 
by giving the committee an appropriation 
you are conferring new jurisdiction. 

I am certain that in the record before 
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the Committee on Rules you will find I 
said nothing about conferring jurisdic- 
tion. I may well have said that this 
would be some indication that the House 
Committee on Administration meant to 
get that job done. 

Now the gentleman from Florida says 
he made no derogatory remarks. It is 
in the record that he said, and I sat 
there and heard him, that if this juris- 
diction were given by the Committee on 
Rules to the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration, it would be an affront to 
the American people. I submit that 
that was a reflection—and we discussed 
it in the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration this morning—on every member 
of the committee. 

I hope that the gentleman, if he gets 
yee time, will say that he did not mean 

Mr. BENNETT. I would like to get 
more time. 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield 
to 3 gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Perhaps I do not ex- 
press myself as well as I should. I am 
sorry that I misinterpreted the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. I am in no way challeng- 
ing his veracity. I do not believe he 
would tell a lie or know how to tell a lie. 
I do not in any way impugn anything he 
said before that committee. I have at- 
tempted merely to make clear on the 
floor at this time that there was no at- 
tempt to get in the record the giving of 
isn ie That point has been made 


van the only thing that remains to be 
said is on the question that has been 
raised by the gentleman from Ohio on 
the floor at this time. Its pertinency 
to this discussion is a little difficult for 
me to understand, but Iam glad to have 
pee opportunity to say something about 
t. 


I have never been critical of the sub- 
committee headed by Mr. Hays for the 
speed and vigorous action they took with 
regard to the Powell matter when they 
finally took jurisdiction. 

The only criticism I have ever made 
and this is not personal as to anyone— 
the only criticism I have ever made is 
that this committee, plus the Congress as 
a whole, plus the country as a whole, 
have allowed things to build up which I 
think we should have come to grips with 
a little more speedily. 

I have never said any of these things 
with any personal venom, hard feelings, 
or anything of that sort. I, myself, am 
full of faults, full of mistakes. The fact 
that a Member of Congress does have 
some point of mild criticism against 
some other committee should not be 
taken as a personal matter. 

When I used the word “affront,” I used 
the word with the idea in mind that 
when the country as a whole is seeking 
an answer to the ethics and standards 
problem, it is only right that it be given 
to a committee which would be constitut- 
ed for that purpose—in my opinion, of 
course; other people may differ—but I 
feel it should be in the hands of a com- 
mittee that would give full attention to 
the subject. That would be their only 
occupation, their only desire, to improve 
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standards. It is not a criticism. of the 
House Administration Committee to say 
that this is so. In the use of the word 
“affront” we are not stating any deroga- 
tory feeling with regard to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration but rather 
to the decision that might be made by 
Congress as to whether or not a full com- 
mittee will be constituted. 

The gentleman from Ohio can kick 
this around all he wants to, and to make 
it as personal as he desires to do. But 
I refuse to get involved in a personal, 
hard-feeling proposition. We pass 
through this world only once, and I have 
never been a party to making derogatory 
and personal remarks about anyone. 
If you read the record in the House 
Rules Committee, and if you read every- 
thing I have said about any Members 
of Congress and about any operation of 
Congress you will find that there is not 
anything to feel bad about at all. You 
can make something to feel bad about 
if you want to. But the record speaks 
for itself. It was a dignified statement. 
It was not made in venom. It was made 
merely with the idea that when the 
country desires to have an ethical com- 
mittee set up to try to look into these 
matters as a question of major import- 
ance with a nonpartisan committee, with 
a committee which would have a staff 
working on this thing and the country 
feels as deeply about it as it does, to put 
this in the hands of any existing com- 
mittee—to put it in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee, the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, or any other committee 
of Congress—would, in my opinion, be 
an affront to most of the feelings that 
our constituents have. 

My statement was not made with any 
hard feeling. I hope we can end this 
colloquy on a high note of cooperation 
in the things which the gentleman from 
Ohio, the gentleman from Texas, and I 
wish to do, which is to have a strong and 
wonderful country, to have a great coun- 
try which we can all be proud of, and 
it does not serve a useful purpose for us 
to get personally tied up in any sort of 
wrangle which is not based upon fact at 
all. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think it would be obvious 
from listening to my remarks or reading 
them that I had nothing personal to say 
about the gentleman. I merely quoted 
what he said. You can look in the dic- 
tionary and see what the word “affront” 
means. I do not think we will have too 
much quarrel about that. 

There has been a lot of argument in 
the last few days about what the word 
“opportunist” means. One Republican 
called another one an opportunist, and 
they have spent 2 or 3 weeks try- 
ing to explain that he did not mean that 
the man about whom he spoke was an 
opportunist. 

I do not subscribe that the gentleman 
from Florida or the gentleman from 
Iowa, or any other Member, can speak 
for the American people and say that if 
we put this in the House Administration 
Committee it will be an affront to them. 
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We have received a good many thousand 
letters commending us for what we did. 
I was a little surprised at the language. 
I am sure the gentleman did not mean 
to be personal, and I did not take it per- 
sonally, but there it is. 

There is one other thing. The gentle- 
man says he wants a select committee. 
He, of course, wants to be chairman of it. 
That is all right. I have no objection 
to every Member being a chairman, if he 
can, of some committee, to which he will 
devote all his time. Is the gentleman 
prepared to resign from the committee 
he is presently on? Are other Members 
who are to be on this committee pre- 
pared to resign from the ones which they 
are presently on? If not, all the time 
they can give is about all the time the 
House Administration Committee can 
give. So that argument really becomes 
specious and has no bearing. 

I really did not think we would be de- 
bating this today. I would assume there 
will be something from the Rules Com- 
mittee, and we can debate it another 
time. However, Iam prepared to debate 
it today if anybody wants to. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the Accounts 
Subcommittee, as the gentleman has said, 
has indeed in many ways acted as an 
ethics committee in considering expendi- 
tures of congressional funds as a matter 
peripheral to ethics. 

As à matter of fact, it has been a pre- 
ventive committee so far as ethics are 
concerned, because it continuously re- 
views the accounts and contracts of con- 
sultants which are hired by committees, 
by committee chairmen, to see if they 
are indeed worthy expenditures. When 
they have not been so considered, the 
committee has called for an immediate 
cessation of expenditures. This has not 
been a matter of great public moment, 
because it is a preventive thing. 

Perhaps it is the best kind of ethics 
committee, because instead of trying to 
catch up with all the miscreants, it has 
acted to try to prevent any kind of wrong 
expenditure of funds. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate what the gentleman has to say. 
The Committee on House Administration 
has often returned for correction or ad- 
justment matters which have been sent 
to the committee. 

Of course, we read in the newspapers, 
written by some of the columnists, that 
we are apathetic and pay no attention. 
This is another matter, as the gentleman 
from Ohio indicated, which can be de- 
bated at the appropriate time. 

I always wonder, though, Mr. Speaker, 
just how we should apply ethics. I do 
not know exactly what is meant by 
“ethics.” Does it mean that someone will 
police personal morals and conduct? 
Does it require spying upon one’s leisure 
activities? Who is going to do that? I 
am not too sure whether that is what 
some people have in mind. If that is 
what it means, I do not want to have 
anything to do with it. 

But if it means a responsible watch- 
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ing of funds, that is different. Inci- 
dentally, this committee seemingly has a 
great deal of responsibility, but I am 
not too sure just exactly where all of 
the authority lies. There is a difference. 
I do not want to be charged with respon- 
sibility unless I have authority. For a 
long time this has been a question inside 
this committee. I am not too sure that 
we now have spelled out the authority to 
watch over the expenditure of funds of a 
congressional office. 

There is a vast difference betwen clerk 
hire funds and expenditures from the 
contingent fund. Newspaper reporters 
seemingly never want to make this dis- 
tinction. We have a responsibility over 
the contingent funds of every standing 
committee in the House and employees of 
the House. But where is it spelled out as 
to responsibility over each Member, as to 
his own operation? We all operate dif- 
ferently, simply because we have dif- 
ferent constituencies, we have different 
districts, we have different methods. 
That, I believe, is the Member's business. 

It does not mean that he is following 
dishonest practices. It means he is 
judging. At the moment it lies with 
each Member as to the number of em- 
ployees in his own office and how much 
he wants them to be paid. 

After we leave that, there is not a great 
deal of authority given. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. In line with that, I be- 
lieve it is fair to point out that when the 
subcommittee made the decision and rec- 
ommended to the full committee that the 
wife of the former Member from New 
York be taken from the payroll—and I 
believe I said this on the floor—I could 
not find anywhere that we had author- 
ity to do it, but the law we passed a year 
and a half ago said that this employee 
and all other clerk hire employees should 
either be in the Member’s State or in 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
not, so we took the bull by the horns and 
ordered the Clerk to delete her name 
from the payroll. 

A lot of the Members ought to do a 
lot of thinking about this, before the 
Rules Committee does whatever it is 
going to do. 

As the chairman says, “ethics” is a 
kind of a broad-gage word. 

I do not see the Member on the floor, 
but a Member said to me last Thursday 
night at the White House, “Is this not 
terrible?” I said, What?“ And he 
said, “They are serving liquor in this 
House.” 

Well, I do not want to blow my own 
horn. I do not drink much, but I drink 
occasionally, and I believe my constit- 
uents know it. But it is not illegal. 

I said to this Member, “If you think 
it is bad this night, when everybody 
had about one drink, you ought to have 
been around when Andy Jackson and 
some of the boys lived here.” 

I am not one who goes around black- 
ening the Congress and public officials. 
I believe I said a thousand times they 
are better than a cross section of their 
constituencies. 
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Where does one draw the line? If this 
comes to our committee and if I happen 
to be the unlucky fellow who is chair- 
man of it, the first thing I propose to 
do is to hold hearings and to let every 
Member of the House come in and say 
what he thinks ought to be the rules of 
conduct for Members. And I propose to 
bring such rules back to the Rules Com- 
mittee and to the House and get them 
ratified. 

The Members might be interested to 
know that the committee this morning 
unanimously, on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], said 
that if we have this in the committee, it 
shall be comprised of an equal number 
of members from each side. 

The ranking Republicans were there 
when I made the statement that this was 
fine with me, and that it would be 
staffed equally, and that we would see 
that everybody, if it came to that com- 
mittee, had an opportunity to be heard 
and had an opportunity to express his 
views. 

I know, as I have said before, that my 
personality in debate is a bit abrasive 
sometimes, but I debate to win. I will 
go out to dinner afterwards and buy the 
dinner for the fellow I have been debat- 
ing. I do not hold any rancor, and I do 
not hold any personal bitterness against 
any Member of this House. 

I do not seek any encomiums, or any 
praise, but I believe that the minority 
members who served on that investigat- 
ing committee, which none of us found 
to be a very happy experience, will say 
that we reached our conclusions unan- 
imously, and that the minority—at that 
point we had a minority in the commit- 
tee; it was a minority of one—had an 
opportunity to express its views, had an 
opportunity to concur in the hiring of 
counsel, had an opportunity to suggest 
counsel, and the minority had just as 
much opportunity to express itself and 
to share in the conclusions and to arrive 
at them as the majority did. I would 
not be chairman of any committee that 
was not conducted that way. I have 
been chairman of several, and I will put 
myself in the hands of the minority 
members on my committee, as to wheth- 
er or not I have been fair to the point of 
bending over backward. 

I see that the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Apatr], the ranking member of a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is present. I do not want to 
prolong this, but we got a bill from the 
Senate some years ago, and we put 76 
amendments on it and brought it back 
to this House. Many of them were 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. Every single amendment, 
as I recall it, was adopted after we 
thrashed it out, argued it back and forth, 
reworded it sometimes, or dropped it, 
unanimously, and the bill came to the 
floor unanimously. That is the way I like 
to operate if I can. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I wanted all of the other 
colloquy over with, because all I want 
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to do, Mr. Speaker, is to make some leg- 
islative record, and unexpectedly estab- 
lish dialog on these matters of concern 
for years past. 

Having served on the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress 
and Related Agencies, I am sure the 
Members know, as the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] indicated in the 
well of the House today, this will very 
shortly be before us. It has passed the 
other body. This will inject the possibil- 
ity of even a third Committee on “Stand- 
ards and Ethics,” as it is ordinarily 
called, or whatever appellation one 
wishes to apply. 

Now, some of these questions have 
been answered, but I would like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee on House Administration, the 
gentleman from Texas, if he can clarify 
the record on them. 

As I understand it, under House Reso- 
lution 227, you are simply asking for the 
funding, at least for the time being, of 
the full Committee on House Administra- 
tion, but, by virtue of the colloquy before 
the Committee on Rules and indeed the 
90th Congress authorization on the floor 
of the House, there will be a subcommit- 
tee of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration 
which will deal with these problems that 
are referred to by the joint committee, 
which even considered the possibility of 
minority control when the executive 
branch and legislative branch are both 
under control of the same party; and cer- 
tainly as referred to in the 89th Con- 
gress as the Committee on Standards and 
Ethics, which was chaired—as a select 
committee—by the gentleman from 
Florida. Is that understanding correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct ex- 
cept for this fine point. There may not 
be created any committee which would 
perform the functions of any committee 
already created. 

Mr. HALL. Second, would it exclude 
the reestablishment of the so-called 
Bennett committee as established in the 
89th Congress or a committee to be rec- 
ommended in the bill to be messaged over 
from the other body on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress? 

Mr. BURLESON. Not at all. This is 
a matter to go before the Rules Commit- 
tee and, of course, must have the ap- 
proyal of this House of Representatives, 
but we would not do anything that would 
preclude that. 

Mr. HALL. Then, in the opinion of 
the gentleman, perhaps there would be 
evolved an overlap of jurisdiction in the 
determination of standards of conduct? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. I think I can say 
to the gentleman that if a select com- 
mittee is established, it will inevitably 
overlap in the sense that to get at what 
I understand ethics to be it has to deal 
in large part with dollars and cents. 
This committee is already charged with 
that responsibility. As I say, I would 
like some clarifying language in the rules, 
and particularly I address this desire to 
the members of the Committee on Rules 
simply because in a number of instances 
they have entreated it. As surely as we 
are talking about this matter, though, 
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if a select committee is created, they 
must come to the Committee on House 
Administration for information and rec- 
ords which involve the expenditure of 
funds by committees and staff employees 
and, therefore, by Members. This is the 
only place it could be collected. You 
would have to set up another complete 
operation if you do it otherwise. 

Mr. HALL. I am one of those who 
believe perhaps ethics involves more than 
the expenditure of funds. The gentle- 
man from Texas, I am sure, does also, 
but this leads to the next question that 
I want to establish for the record. Iam 
not at all certain I believe in disclosure 
or divestment among those highest in 
public trust. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
does not mind my interrupting, I would 
commend to the House the reading of 
Mr. Carl Rowan’s article of last Sun- 
day’s Star when he made this very essen- 
tial point: How are you going to formal- 
ize honesty and integrity? He asked 
that question. He related it to his own 
position and related it to others. How 
can you formalize integrity, common 
honesty, and these other things that 
we talk about? This is something very 
elusive. But we know what we are talk- 
ing about when it is dollars and cents. 
Forgive me for interrupting. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, that leads into my next ques- 
tion. How do we determine standards of 
conduct for an incumbent or even for a 
past Member of Congress? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am not sure. 
That is a question I have. I do not 
know if I understand the gentleman’s 
question correctly, but I believe it is how 
do we define these? It may be all things 
to all people. I do not know. You are 
asking the question, what do ethics or 
what does fair and commendable con- 
duct mean. That is your question? 

Mr. HALL. That is correct. I am 
asking for the opinion of the gentleman 
as chairman of the committee. I would 
query further in that connection, in the 
opinion of the gentleman, is there any 
precedent or established “rule of thumb” 
as to who might bring charges, and when, 
before this subcommittee or any other 
select committee? 

Mr. BURLESON. As I understand it, 
that was the purpose of the select com- 
mittee created last fall, that is, to formu- 
late plans, guidelines, limitations, and 
so forth, to reach this very thing, that 
is, to build a fence around a certain 
area in which you can operate. 

And, perhaps, that would be a very, 
very good line of approach. However, 
that is one of the things which disturbs 
me a great deal—how does the com- 
mittee get at it? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Texas yield further? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I must say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration, that I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] answered that question insofar as 
the portended action of his subcommittee 
is concerned. 
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He said that would be one of the first 
things he would do, to build a certain set 
of standards or ethics, or whatever one 
might call it, report back through the 
Committee on Rules, and onto the floor 
of the House for ratification. However, 
I do not believe that was done in the case 
of the select committee, because we were 
in adjournment at the time and it was 
not possible to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, this is very encouraging, 
and I feel that, in part, it answers the 
question. But the legislative record 
must indicate that this would be, cer- 
tainly, one of the first acts of almost any 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is a standard, 
one, I believe, containing 10 points of 
ethics, for Government employees. If 
this is standard, are we in a way going to 
apply it to ourselves here in the highest 
elective body in the land? 

Mr. Speaker, these are very erstwhile 
questions, and I would like to make a 
case on this point for the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
thing which I would like to inject, if I 
may 

If I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, the gentleman queried, How are 
you going to formulate a set of rules for 
Members and former Members? 

I do not believe we will formulate any 
set of rules for former Members, because 
if there is anything which they have 
done in an illegal fashion, that would 
have to be taken care of by another 
branch of the Government. But, if you 
set up any set of rules, it is my opinion 
that we cannot place into those rules any 
ex post facto matter. Ido not believe we 
can do that legislatively, administra- 
tively, or through any other means of 
approach. 

Mr. Speaker, I just hope that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatz] did not 
mean this in the way it sounded, in that 
he wanted to know how we could formu- 
late a set of rules which will be in effect 
at the time the House takes action. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that it is well that we complete this 
colloquy and engage in this dialog, be- 
cause I feel it most important. 

Actually, this is another one of my 
questions, one which the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] antici- 
pated in his response. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not at all certain 
that this committee—if it is the function 
and scope as envisaged by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Organization of the Congress, 
and others, and in fact, I believe it was 
a matter of debate before the select com- 
mittee of the 89th Congress, relative to 
retroactive seeking for information. I 
repeat, I am not at all convinced that we 
can eliminate this question, as is the 
extant and exemplary case now in the 
other body, a case which it has had under 
investigation going all the way back to 
the year 1950, I believe, with reference to 
certain disposition of funds. But, as I 
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understand it, we would eliminate retro- 
active inquiry and establish a false sta- 
tute of limitations. These are too vital 
limitations, wheresoever this case may 
fall, because therein may lie not only the 
precedent and the action and investiga- 
tion of the current Congress, but related 
details based upon information that 
might constitute a Federal felony of an 
incumbent. 

Mr. Speaker, in the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], 
would such a committee, particularly if 
it were his subcommittee, be excluded 
from retroactive inquiry, and would it 
have, in effect, a statute of limitations? 

Mr. BURLESON. I feel, again, that 
this is a matter which will have to be 
considered as a part of the formulation 
of the decision of the House, the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and under which there 
may be set some guidelines. 

Under title 18 of the United States 
Code there is set out a long list of items, 
a list which is applicable to Members of 
Congress, just as it is applicable to the 
man on the street and applicable to 
everyone in the exercise of the jurisdic- 
tion 8 whatever that jurisdiction 
may be. Of course, as the gentleman 
knows, that jurisdiction varies from 
State to State. 

And certainly the committee would 
have jurisdiction under the Federal law, 
but it would have application just the 
same to Members of Congress under 
title 18. As I said, I think I am correct, 
as it would to any other situation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opinion of the gentleman. I have 
just about three other points. I think 
you have been most patient. I think you 
will agree with me that it is well to 
establish this for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers if for no other purpose than to make 
them realize the seriousness of the step 


we may take. 
I appreciate the 


Mr. BURLESON. 
gentleman’s help. 

Mr. HALL. I believe the gentleman 
further will agree with me that we do 
not want to establish a “sweep-under- 
the-rug” committee. 

In this connection, in the opinion of 
the gentleman, would the committee re- 
port back to the House regularly? 
Would it report back to the full commit- 
tee first, or to the Committee on Rules 
of the House, or would it be constrained 
to report to the Speaker on any findings 
or any specific investigation of a fellow 
Member? 

Mr. BURLESON. I would think the 
leadership of both sides, and the mem- 
bership of this House, yopa like to know 
when this committee is finding any- 
thing, we will say, that would be com- 
parable to the Powell situation. I be- 
lieve we would like to know each activity 
that was taking place, and what the 
end result on each situation was. We 
are bound to know that, of course, but 
I think everyone would have a right to 
inquire about the status of certain pro- 
cedures. 

I believe if I were part of the leader- 
ship on either side I would surely want to 
know what progress had been made, or 
what steps had been taken on whatever 
case was being handled, and to know its 
immediate status. We certainly would 
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like to know if there is anything very 
important occurring. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman in his opinion, tell the House 
whether the committee would have 
purely investigatory powers, or would the 
committee have power to impose sanc- 
tions? 

Mr. BURLESON. I believe the com- 
mittee would have power to recommend 
sanctions just as under the present rules, 
but would not have power to impose 
them. It would be an investigative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALL. In the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, and 
as chairman of the full committee, how 
would such sanctions be established? 
Would they be established in equity and 
fairness, in the same manner that rules 
and operations standards might be estab- 
lished, and what would be their scope? 

Mr, BURLESON. I believe under the 
present procedures we have provision for 
that, and machinery for that. As every- 
one knows, we just invoked that machin- 
ery a few weeks ago. I believe there are 
rules to take care of that situation. 

I would say to the gentleman that in 
relating it to other operations that that 
would be true. 

Mr. HALL. I realize that the gentle- 
man has not thought about these specific 
questions, but I would say that some of 
us have pondered them extensively, and 
hence I am desirous of making this 
record. 

Mr. Speaker, I just have one final 
question. I believe the chairman has 
given plenty of thought to the situation, 
and that he does a good job, and always 
has, as every Member on this floor knows. 

Would the gentleman care to state, if 
this resolution (H. Res. 227) passes, who 
would be the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and conduct this work? 

Mr. BURLESON. I expect the gentle- 
man from Ohio would be chairman of 
that committee. I asked him to do so, 
and he has accepted it. 

Mr. HALL. Would that chairman, 
under existing circumstances, or any 
chairman who might chair such a sub. 
committee or a select committee, be sub- 
ject himself to investigation by the 
balance of the committee at any time? 

Mr.. BURLESON. I certainly believe 
that he would. There is nothing, I am 
sure, that would be written into the rules 
that would exclude any one of the 435 
Members of the House. We are all here 
under the same circumstances. We were 
elected, nobody would be excluded, and 
it certainly should be an equitable sort 
of thing. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I hesi- 
tate to come back into this discussion. 
We are almost trying to make legislative 
history on legislation which has not yet 
been brought before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There are some 100 or so bills that 
have been introduced recently in Con- 
gress, many of which vary considerably 
as to what could be done and what would 
be expected in the conduct of such a 
committee that is set up. For us to try 
to make legislative history on a bill 
which is not before the House of Repre- 
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sentatives for debate gives me some con- 
cern. Of course, I do not really have 
to be much concerned about it, because 
the laws on legislative history cannot 
be changed 


You cannot make legislative history 
before the House of Representatives has 
15 legislation before it for considera- 

on. 

But there have been a great many 
other things said here today which I 
think perhaps I should briefly comment 
on. 

There has been some comment here 
about maybe I want to be chairman of 
this committee. I have offered in writ- 
ing to the Speaker of the House not to 
be chairman or a member of the com- 
mittee. If it is offensive to the Members 
of the Congress for me to be chairman— 
and this is not a personal matter with 
me—then I should not be. I think such 
a committee should be set up and I think 
it should be a full, separate committee. 

I might be wrong about it. But there 
is nothing personal about it. This is 
because I think that is the better way 
to do it. 

There has been talk around here that 
the House select committee in the last 
session did not do certain things or did 
do certain things. Well, it did do cer- 
tain things. The report was sent to 
every Member of the Congress. 

As I understand it, there was a com- 
ment made that things should not be 
decided in this field such as regulations 
and things of that type in the absence 
of the Congress. Of course, it should 
not be. 

This committee was in existence 
throughout all of its life after the Con- 
gress adjourned. 

So the report said that any new rules 
and regulations and standards to be set 
up ought to be with the full Congress 
here pursuant to hearings; and they 
ought to come in and give us their 
views as to what they want. 

So it was not proper and would not 
have been proper for this committee, in 
that adjournment period of the Con- 
gress when most people were out cam- 
paigning, to have drawn up regulations 
and rules of this type. 

Another thing along that line which 
I would like to mention is that guide- 
lines were set up by that committee. 
That committee did recommend that 
strict guidelines be put into legislation. 

In fact most of the criticism that I 
have heard of this committee’s proposal 
is that it is too protective of the Con- 
gress. I have never heard anyone say 
it was not protective enough. Most peo- 
ple say it is too protective because it says 
in the first place that no ex post facto 
matter would be handled. The law 
would have to be in existence before 
anybody could violate it. It would not 
be enough for anybody acting on some- 
thing or under a law which was not in 
existence. 

In the second place, a charge against 
the man has to be in writing. 

In the third place, it would have to be 
made under oath. 

In the fourth place, it would have to 
be submitted to the committee by a 
Member of Congress and would only be 
final when acted upon by the full House 
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just like any other matter before the 
Congress. Furthermore, even when the 
case is fully submitted to the committee 
it would have jurisdiction, in its discre- 
tion, not to act at all. 

I have never heard anybody say—no- 
body has ever said to me—that they feel 
these regulations were being too severe 
on a Member. Actually, Members of the 
Congress can be sure that there is to be 
no snooping by the committee. The an- 
nouncement was made in the first com- 
mittee meeting of the committee, and I 
was chairman and I made the announce- 
ment and the committee agreed to it, 
that there would be no looking into the 
personal lives of Members and that there 
would be no snooping; just as the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration says he would be, and like 
myself would be, apprehensive about any 
such conduct as that taking place. 

The only broad thing at all about the 
thing brought in by the last committee 
was that they would have the power to 
look into any infringement on the code 
of ethics which is fairly broad and which 
was passed in 1958. When I appeared 
before the Committee on Rules I said, if 
people are apprehensive about this code 
of ethics of 1958 being too hard a provi- 
sion—well, let us suggest striking that 
out of the resolution. 

The Rules Committee is going to bring 
in legislation and it is impossible for us 


here this afternoon to make legislative 


history on a bill that has not even been 
approved by the committee that has to 
approve it. It is not before this Congress 
now. 

The proper thing to do if you have 
questions of this type is to take it up 
with the Committee on Rules that is go- 
ing to be studying this. They have had, 
I think, 3 or 4 days of hearings already. 
They still have a day’s hearings, or at 
least 1 day, and it has been announced 
that they have adjourned over until next 
Tuesday and are going to hear anybody 
who wants to be heard on this subject. 

They want to get out the best possible 
bill. Thatis all I want. 

But you cannot draft legislation by 
legislative history on a bill that has not 
come out of committee yet. 

If there is some feeling on the part of 
the Members of Congress that they want 
further restrictions on this committee, 
and on the Hays committee, and the 
Burleson committee, they can do so be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and go be- 
fore the committee and say what they 
want to make stronger or what they want 
to make weaker. 

Mr. Speaker, when I asked this ques- 
tion originally this afternoon I had no 
intention of launching on any such de- 
bate as this. As a matter of fact, I think 
it is highly improper because I think it 
tends to make a sort of quasi-legislative 
history. 

Ido not think we ought to do that. It 
is not in the books to do that. It is not 
in the law to do that before legislation 
comes before us. 

Legislative history is designed to clear 
up ambiguities of words that are in pro- 
visions of bills that Congress passes. It 
is not designed to get a general view of 
the Members of Congress or the country 
about a general subject. So we are not 
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perfecting legislative history here today. 
We cannot do it, because the bill is not 
before us. When Congress or a legisla- 
tive body has passed a bill which is the 
subject of various interpretations, then 
legislative history of the debate on the 
precise measure can come in and inter- 
pret those words. But it cannot do so 
otherwise. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I wish to conclude 
my remarks by saying that I hope, and 
I believe, that the debate the country 
has had about this and the debate that 
this Congress has had on this subject 
will wind up in being the best we could 
have for the House of Representatives, 
the Congress, and our country as a 
whole. I think we should minimize our 
personal differences. I do not have any 
personal difference with anyone. I have 
not accused anyone of calling me any- 
thing, although they have. I do not go 
through life like that but try to do the 
best I can. I am sure that is the pur- 
pose of every Member of Congress. 

As I said, I would like to express the 
hope that regardless of what committee 
is authorized to undertake the work, we 
will stand behind it and try to see that 
it gets rules and regulations that will 
be effective and that we will see that it 
does not become a snooping or private 
investigation body. I hope we will try 
to see that it gives the image of Congress 
which should be reflected throughout 
the country and which we have every 
reason to believe should be reflected 
throughout the country. 

No one can say that I have accused any 
Member of Congress of impropriety. I 
have never in my life done so and I do 
not expect to do so in the future, except 
as my responsibilities might require me 
to act as a quasi-judge. If they do, I 
will do my best to exercise that respon- 
sibility. 

I do not believe that we should enter 
this field as something brought up at a 
time of emotion, but it should be some- 
thing which will reflect in the country 
what is actually true, which is that the 
Congress of the United States is the 
greatest deliberative body in the world 
and in the world’s history. It is com- 
posed of men of very high caliber, very 
high character, and the omissions or er- 
rors that it has made from time to time 
are small compared with those in the 
general population. I believe that people 
should have more confidence in this Con- 
gress and this committee will help it at- 
tain that objective. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate what the gentleman has said. 
In a moment I am going to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. I should like 
to point out that the gentleman from 
Florida asked about the sum of money in 
the resolution. He said he merely 
wanted to explain his point. It is a little 
bit like the man asking for the time of 
day and getting an explanation of how 
a watch works. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Just for a question. I 
think perhaps the gentleman protesteth 
too much. 

Iam not a doctor of laws, nor do I have 
any kind of law degree. I am merely a 
“hillbilly” doctor, and not even a good 
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student of the bar. I am a Representa- 
tive in Congress, and hence a legislator. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not the guidelines—and I 
have read his report completely and with 
great interest because, as I said before, 
it does go along parallel with many of 
the findings—including the supplemen- 
tal views—of the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress—wheth- 
er those guidelines did establish a statute 
of limitations or retroactivity and, if so, 
how far back, whether it was purely for 
this Congress or not, whether it would 
impose sanctions or not, and by whom 
charges could be brought, if, indeed, 
these were in the guidelines of the se- 
lect committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida for a reply. 

Mr. BENNETT. If you will ask me the 
questions one at a time, I will undertake 
to respond to them. I do not have that 
kind of brain that can remember all 
such questions, even though I may have 
a doctor’s degree. 

Mr. HALL. I am sure that the gentle- 
man has ample brains, and paramount 
legal retentive memory, but I shall be 
happy to oblige. 

My first question was whether the 
guidelines established by the select com- 
mittee would establish retroactivity. 

Mr. BENNETT. Stop right there. 
That is one thought. Do the guidelines 
establish anything with regard to retro- 
activity? They say specifically that no 
one can be recommended to be censured, 
nobody can be investigated by this com- 
mittee for any act which did not violate 
a law which was passed prior to the do- 
ing of the act. So it does rule out retro- 
activity. That is specifically in the stat- 
ute. 

What is the next question? 

Mr. HALL. The next one, of course, 
also pertains to the statute of limita- 
tions and how far it would revert after 
the fact, if it pertained to an incumbent 
Congressman. 

Mr. BENNETT. If it pertained to an 
incumbent Congressman, there is no 
statute of limitations other than what 
would be in the law which established 
the crime in the first place. All laws 
have a statute of limitations when they 
deal with a criminal offense, and it would 
not change that statute of limitations 
and it would not expand it. It would not 
make it any broader. 

Mr. HALL. Would the committee be 
purely investigatory or have power to im- 
pose sanctions? : 

Mr. BENNETT. As recommended by 
the new committee, it would have this 
narrow function of recommending cen- 
sure. It could never censure. It could 
only recommend a resolution of censure, 
which would have to be passed upon by 
the House under these circumstances: if 
the complaint were in writing, if it were 
under oath, and if it were submitted to 
the committee by a Member of Congress. 
Only then would the committee have au- 
thority to recommend a censure, which 
then would have to be passed upon by 
the House. It could not itself censure 
anybody. It would have jurisdiction to 
not even consider it. The committee 
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does not have to consider anything. It 
could refuse to do this, under the legis- 
lation we recommend. 

Mr. HALL. Who could bring charges? 
Do I understand the gentleman to indi- 
cate that only another Member of this 
body could qualify? 

Mr. BENNETT. Anybody can bring a 
charge who puts it in writing under oath, 
but it can only be operated upon by the 
committee if it is submitted in a formal 
manner by another Member of Congress. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
effect of my questioning has been to 
stimulate the thinking about what the 
effect will be when the bill is brought to 
the House. I hope whichever committee 
is established, and regardless of which- 
ever committees it overlaps, if it overlaps, 
that it does not march up the hill and 
down again as far as ethics are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution, as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE PROVISIONS OF 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 113, 90TH 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, TO 
EXTEND TO MARCH 31, 1967, THE 
PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION FOR 
CERTAIN COMMITTEE EMPLOY- 
EES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 265, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerx read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 265 

Resolved, That H. Res. 113, Ninetieth Con- 
gress, first session, is amended by striking out 
“February 28,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31,”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
TO CONDUCT STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND MAKE IN- 
QUIRIES WITH RESPECT TO 
AERONAUTICAL AND OTHER 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT AND OUTER SPACE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 312 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 312 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to conduct full and com- 
plete studies and investigations and make 
inquiries with respect to any matter or mat- 
ters in or related to the fields of astronautical 
research and development (including re- 
sources, personnel, equipment, and facilities), 
outer space (including exploration and con- 
trol thereof, and air and space law), and 
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other scientific research and development 
(including international scientific coopera- 
tion) coming within the jurisdiction of such 
committee: Provided, That the committee 
shall not undertake any investigation of any 
subject which is being investigated by any 
other committee of the House, 

For the purpose of carrying out this res- 
olution the committee or subcommittee 18 
authorized to sit and act within or without 
the United States, during the present Con- 
gress, whether the House has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corres- 
pondence, memorandums, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member, The chairman of the 
committee or any member designated by him 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses. 8 12 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its studies, Investiga- 
tions, aud inquiries, together ‘with such 
recommendations as it deems adyisable. Any 
such report which is made when the House 
is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk 
of the House. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision of 
law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made Avallable to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and employees en- 
gaged in carrying out their official -duties 
under section 190(d) ‘of title 2, United States 
Code: Provided, (1) That no member or em- 
ployee: of said committee shall receive or ex- 
pend local currencies for subsistence in any 
country at a rate in excess of the maximum 
per diem rate set forth in section 502(b) 
or the Mutual Security Act jof 1954, as 
amended by Public Law 88-633, approved 
October 7, 1964; (2) that no member or em- 
ployee of said committee shall receive or 
expend an amount for transportation in ex- 
cess of actual transportation costs; (3) no 
appropriated funds shall be expended for the 
purpose of defraying expenses of members of 
Said committee or its employees in any coun- 
try where counterpart funds are available for 
this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the amount 
of per diem furnished, and the cost of trans- 
portation if furnished by public carrier, or if 
such transportation is furnished by an agency 
of the United States Government, the iden- 
tification of the agency. All such individual 
reports shall be filed by the chairman with 
the Committee on House Administration and 
shall be open to public inspection. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (inter- 
rupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the resolution and 
consider the resolution as read and 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 3, line 22, after the word “Gov- 
ernment,” insert the following language: 
“the cost of such transportation, and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Tennessee is recognized. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, iur purposes of debate, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. ANDERSON] and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 312 is 
the regular legislation on investigative 
powers that is necessary for the normal 
operation of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. The Committee on 
Rules has made one change in this reso- 
lution which should be called to the at- 
tention of the House. 

This amendment corrects this resolu- 
tion relative to the reporting of trans- 
portation costs of overseas travel in- 
volving the use of counterpart funds in 
line with the Mutual Security Act, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 1754. On page 3, 
line 22, after the. word “Government,” 
the words “the cost of such transporta- 
tion, and,” were inserted to perfect the 
language relative to travel, It is my un- 
derstanding that this language should 
have been in the resolutions in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 312 in order that the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
will have authority to conduct investiga- 
tions and studies of matters under their 
jurisdiction, and that funds for this pur- 
pose will be available to them. 

Mr. ANDERSON of IIlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
has yielded to me for purposes of debate 
only. I can assure the gentleman and 
the House that I have no amendments I 
was prepared to offer or wish to offer to 
this resolution. It was reported out of 
the committee unanimously. ile 

T join the, gentleman in urging the 
House to adopt the resolution today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WVDLERI. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 312 is in the form of a, routine 
House resolution which will authorize 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics to conduct studies and investigations 
with respect to our national space pro- 
gram. The occasion, however, that this 
resolution affords the House to comment. 
on the inyestigations being conducted by 
my committee cannot be passed up, par- 
ticularly in respect to the current in- 
vestigation being conducted by NASA in 
relation to the recent tragic fire inside 
an Apollo capsule which cost the lives 
of three American astronauts. i 

I think it is a serious mistake to have 
those who are being investigated do the 
investigation. NASA in this case is act- 
ing as judge and jury and NASA is also 
the accused. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
way the House committee is handling 
this matter we will have no other pur- 
pose than to act as an appellate court 
which will review the record and findings 
and conclusions that NASA makes con- 
cerning the mistakes, if any, in connec- 
tion with the fire. Of course, when 
NASA presents its findings to the House 
committee we will again hear only one 
side of the case and that is the side NASA 
wishes to present to us. 

I, for one, cannot agree that this pro- 
ceeding is the best way to obtain a true 
and impartial statement of the history 
and series of events which caused this 
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tragic fire. In fact, although the NASA 
committee is still in the throes of its in- 
vestigations, I think it is clear they al- 
ready have made all major decisions re- 
specting their findings and conclusions. 
It appears quite clear to me that they 
fully intend to continue to use a pure 
oxygen atmosphere in the Apollo capsule 
although its danger to the lives of the 
astronauts and to the tremendous costs 
of the space program have now been 
made very clear. i 

Almost immediately after the fire on 
board the spacecraft, I got in touch with 
the chairman of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee and asked him 
to hold an investigation jointly with the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space.Sciences 
Committee in an attempt to get to the 
bottom of the cause of the Apollo fire. 
As I stated to him at that time, I did not 
believe that the House could merely act 
as a spectator to Senate hearings, which 
at that time had already been an- 
nounced, nor did I believe that we could 
nor that we should act as mere secta- 
tors while NASA investigated itself. I 
still hold that belief most strongly and 
particularly in view of the events of the 
past few weeks, 

First, we had the announcement that 
the cause of the fire will probably never 
be known. That may turn out to be true 
and would in itself be a failure of the in- 
vestigation. Of course, it refers only to 
the ignition point, since the cause of the 
tragedy is clear enough. The cause of 
the tragedy was clearly the use of a pure 
oxygen atmosphere inside the capsule. 
Nevertheless, I, do not believe that the 
NASA committee will ever find that the 
use of pure oxygen was the major cause 
of the tragedy. In fact, they will prob- 
ably dwell on practically every other fac- 
tor and call for its change or modifica- 
tion, but apparently the oxygen atmos- 
phere will be left intact. 

On January 28, NASA announced the 
formation of the Apollo 204 Review 
Board. Nine members were appointed 
to the Board. Six of the nine members 
worked for NASA. The Chairman of the 
Board worked for NASA. One member 
was from Cornell University. Another 
was the Air Force Inspector-General at 
Norton Air Force Base. The remaining 
member was the chief engineer of North 
American Aviation, Inc., who built the 
Apollo capsule. As if to prove my point, 
NASA decided this gentlemen was in 
the conflict-of-interest position and took 
him off the Board. Their obvious think- 
ing was that he was not in a good posi- 
tion to find fault with his own product, 
They failed to realize that logically the 
same reasoning applied to their own 
presence on the Board. 

It is also most significant that on Feb- 
ruary 20, the Space Technology Panel 
of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee called for increased “failure mode 
analysis” and testing of the automated 
checkout equipment of the Saturn- 
Apollo systems at Cape Kennedy. They 
called for this appraisal “by an inde- 
pendent outside source in order to assure 
that the lunar landing goal is met.” It 
is true this only refers to the computer 
soft-wear program but it is also true 
that this referred to possible future mis- 
takes and not to a past mistake. I think 
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the same reasoning that called for out- 
side appraisal clearly is present in the 
investigation of the Apollo fire. 

I must also point out to the House the 
fact that although the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee has con- 
ducted no investigation to date, the 
House Armed Services Committee imme- 
diately appointed a special subcommittee 
which has been actively investigating a 
similar fire at Brooks Air Force Base. In 
that fire, in a pure oxygen atmosphere 
a few days after the Apollo tragedy, two 
Air Force men were killed. Again, in 
my opinion, that investigation and the 
investigation of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee should be co- 
ordinated and conducted jointly. Only 
in that way can the clear dangers of the 
pure oxygen system in Apollo-be appre- 
ciated. 

I must bring to the House the answer 
to a question I received from Dr. Jones. 

luring the 1967 NASA authorization 

earings. He was testifying specifically 
about the use of pure oxygen systems and 
I asked him directly why we did not use 
& natural atmospheric system. His an- 
swer was as follows: 

If we used the natural environment which 
the Russians are using, it would require us to 
impose much more of a weight penalty on 
our designers for structure to maintain this 
practically 15 pounds per square inch pres- 
sure. We had considerable experience in our 
aircraft for many years with 5 pounds pres- 
sure, therefore we saw no reason to impose, 
for the short duration flights which we con- 
sider Apollo to be, these higher pressures. 
That is the main reason. 


Mr. Speaker, it is now clear that the 
weight restrictions that previously both- 
ered our space program are no longer 
an important factor. It is time to 
change. 

It has also been very disturbing to me 
to know the manner in which NASA has 
conducted certain phases of this investi- 
gation. For example, they issued orders 
to all contractors not to discuss the mat- 
ter with anyone in an attempt apparently 
to make sure that any and all statements 
originated from them. Such a direction 
might be appropriate in a grand jury 
proceeding but it is not appropriate 
where a matter of public interest is 
involved. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now clear that the 
Apollo program is the last program that 

use the pure oxygen atmosphere. 
The Army-Air Force MOL program will 
use a helium and oxygen system. The 
follow-on to Apollo, the Apollo applica- 
tions program, will use a nitrogen and 
oxygen system. As I read between the 
lines of the NASA preliminary reports, I 
still find that NASA intends to proceed 
with the pure oxygen system in spite of 
the dangers inherent in it. They indi- 
cate, for example, that they will attempt 
to change the nature of some combusti- 
ble materials in the space capsule but 
will not change the most explosive ele- 
ment of all, the pure oxygen atmosphere. 
I cannot allow this logic to maintain and 
assent to it by silence. It is clear to me 
that only costs and lost time can account 
for the NASA decision to continue to use 
pure oxygen. The danger to the astro- 
nauts and to our national program is, 
in my mind, not justified. 
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Only yesterday, Dr. George Mueller, 
speaking and testifying before our com- 
mittee in the House, stated: 

As we have stated before this committee, 
crew safety is the principal consideration in 
scheduling manned space flight mission. We 
have never taken any step, either to save 
time or to save money, if that step would 
imperil the astronauts. We will continue 
to be guided by this overriding principle, 


I also intend to be guided by this over- 
riding principle. It appears to me that 
the saving of some time, and some small 
cost does not justify the continuation of 
a system which, in two similar accidents 
within a few days, took the lives of three 
astronauts and two Air Force men. The 
warning is clear. I believe the House 
should pay close attention to it. 

Mr.. ANDERSON of, Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, I. yield such time as he may 
consume to: the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am a little surprised that my 
very good friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wyouer], took the floor 
today in this manner. 

Mr, Speaker, I say this because the 
Committee on Se ee and Astronautics 
has held several meetings with reference 
to this broad subject. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WYDLER] has been 
in contact with me and it has always 
been my feeling and thought that there 
was a close relationship between the 
members of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics and with the chairman 
thereof. It is my further feeling that 
the relationship between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WYDLER] and my- 
self has been such—and mine with him— 
that the gentleman would have at least 
told me that he was going to take the 
floor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York knows—and I want the House 
to know—that we have an Oversight 
Committee on NASA. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WyYDLER] knows that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tzacue] is chairman of this 
committee. And, the ranking Republican 
and Democratic members are members 
of that subcommittee. That committee 
has taken jurisdiction over this matter. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futon] 
and I are, naturally, ex officio members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know who is 
technically better qualified than the peo- 
ple who NASA has appointed to investi- 
gate this accident. I am not going to 
challenge the authority of the eminent 
scientists, many of whom are. working 
for NASA at a salary much lower than 
they could obtain in universities or in- 
dustry—they are not being dictated to by 
NASA under the fear of losing their jobs. 
These scientists have been appointed by 
NASA and they have come into this pro- 
gram of their own free will, generally 
speaking. One of the men is a man who 
has flown and who has spent 2 weeks in 
the air, Col. Frank Borman. I feel that 
this man, an astronaut himself, is not 
going to do anything which would stul- 
tify himself by trying to cover up or con- 
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ceal information, especially where his 
comrades or the other astronauts are 
concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, since the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WYDLER] challenges the 
integrity of the committee—this com- 
mittee has never at any time bowed to 
NASA, and I feel that NASA does not 
want it to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, wé feel that we have con- 
ducted very serious investigations. We 
have been critical of NASA, where crit- 
icism was justified. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this particular 
committee—and I am not going to dis- 
cuss the pure oxygen theory or using an 
inert gas or nitrogen in this capsule— 
is not qualified to make a scientific judg- 
ment. It is a long, involved question. 
We would have to go into a lot of med- 
ical terms, none of which I am certain 
laymen can understand and which T con- 
fess that I do not understand. 

The committee gets its information 
from sources in which it has confidence. 
My own sources tell me that this is quite 
involved, and I.do not believe we are 
capable of understanding or evaluating 
it. When the final report’ of NASA 
comés in, and the Oversight’ Committee 
ges into it, and it is necessary to call 
in outside scientists, engineers; and 
medical people to evaluate the report of 
NASA, I can assure you it will be done. 

In the meantime I think that what we 
are talking about is entirely foreign to 
the matter before us. We are here to 
talk about appropriating money, or to 
adopt the resolution that eventually sets 
up our funds to conduct invéstigations. 
If the gentleman wants to challenge the 
sincerity and integrity of the people on 
the committee, he has chosen perhaps a 
good vehicle to do it with, but I could 
think of a lot better way that it could 
be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania 3 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I take the floor as the ranking 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. Until 
this particular session of the 90th Con- 
gress, I have been the ranking minority 
member of the NASA Oversight Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. At present, 
my position is as second ranking member 
on that subcommittee, because this year 
I stepped down in seniority in favor of 
Mr, RovupesvsxH, the gentleman from In- 
diana, in order that he could be the rank- 
ing member on the subcommittee, and 
thereby spreading our responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. RoupesusH is on the 
House floor, and I know he will take his 
responsibilities on the Apollo 204 acci- 
dent case. I feel he is competent. I be- 
lieve we should give ample time to him, 
as well as the ranking majority member, 
the chairman of the committee, our good 
friend, Representative Ticer TEAGUE of 
Texas. 

NASA has appointed members from 
outside its organization, one from indus- 
try, one from the Department of the Air 
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Force, one from a university, and seven 
from NASA to the Apollo 204 Review 
4 which is investigating this acci- 
ent. 

On January 28, the following members 
were appointed to the Board: 

Dr. Floyd L. Thompson, Director, 
Langley Research Center, NASA, Chair- 
man. 

Lt. Col. Frank Borman, astronaut, 
Manned Spacecraft Center, NASA. 

Maxime Faget, Director, Engineering 
and Development, Manned Spacecraft 
Center NASA. 

E. Barton Geer, Associate Chief, Flight 
Vehicles and Systems Division, Langley 
Research Center, NASA. 

George Jeffs, chief engineer, Apollo, 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

Dr. Frank A. Long, PSAC member, 
vice president for research and advanced 
studies, Cornell University. 

Col. Charles F. Strang, Chief of Mis- 
siles and Space Safety Division, Air Force 
Inspector General, Norton Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

George C. White, Jr., Director, Relia- 
bility and Quality, Apollo Program Of- 
fice, Headquarters, NASA. 

John Williams, Director, Spacecraft 
Operations, Kennedy Space Center, 
NASA. 

George Malley, chief counsel, Langley 
Research Center, NASA. 

The Board was given specific instruc- 
tions as to its responsibilities, which were 
as follows: 

Review the circumstances surrounding 
the accident to establish the probable 
cause or causes of the accident, including 
review of the findings, corrective action, 
and recommendations being developed by 
the program offices, field centers, and 
contractors involved, 

Direct such further specific investiga- 
tions as may be necessary. 

Report its findings relating to the 
cause of the accident to the Administra- 
tor as expeditiously as possible and re- 
lease such information through the Office 
of Public Affairs. 

Consider the impact of the accident on 
all Apollo activities involving equipment 
preparation, testing, and flight opera- 
tions. 

Consider all other factors relating to 
the accident, including design, proce- 
dures, organization, and management. 

Develop recommendations for correc- 
tive or other action based upon its find- 
ings and determinations. 

Document its findings, determinations, 
and recommendations and submit a final 
report to the Administrator which will 
not be released without his approval. 

The question has come up that when 
the Senate has been already investigating 
the general circumstances of this acci- 
dent through its Space Committee, 
should the House likewise and at the 
same time inaugurate its own investiga- 
tion, causing duplication? 

My answer to that was “No, unless we 
have a joint investigation of both com- 
mittees.” 

One other point that should be made 
is this: We are following this investiga- 
tion closely. The question comes up: 
When does the House as a body, and 
through its Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, act? 
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We are now in the position of getting 
the facts through the investigations of 
the Board. 

Administrator of NASA, James E. 
Webb, has kept the committee fully ad- 
vised as to the progress of the investiga- 
tion, supervised by Deputy Administra- 
tor Robert C. Seamans, Jr. We received 
reports on February 3, February 14, and 
February 25, as well as individual ad- 
visories at random times. On February 
3, Dr. Seamans reported that: 


At 6:31:03, Pilot Chaffee reported that a 
fire existed in the spacecraft. At about this 
time Senior Pilot White’s heart rate started 
to increase. At 6:31:04 the inertial platform 
in the capsule gave an indication of a small 
amount of motion which may have been 
caused by movement of the crew. At 6:31:05 
the cabin temperature began to rise. At 
6:31:09 Senior Pilot White repeated the 
previous report saying that there was a fire 
in the cockpit, At the same time the cabin 
pressure commenced to rise and a larger 
amount of motion was indicated by the 
inertial platform. This means that the crew 
were commencing their emergency egress 
procedure. 

At 6:31:12, or nine seconds after the first 
indication of fire, the cabin temperature 
started to increase rapidly and pilot Chaffee 
reported that a bad fire existed in the cabin. 
Also at this time pilot Chaffee increased the 
illumination of the cabin lights and actuated 
the entry (internal) batteries. No other in- 
telligible communications were received al- 
though some listeners believe there was one 
sharp cry of pain. Loss of radio signal oc- 
curred a few seconds later. 

The oxygen supply to the astronaut suits, 
which had been holding nearly constant, 
pressure and temperature started to fluctuate 
at the time of signal loss. At 6:31:17 or 
fourteen seconds after the fire was first 
detected, the cabin pressure reached a level 
of approximately 29 psi and the cabin rup- 
tured. 

One and one-half minutes after the start 
of the fire, the ground power was switched 
off. Various command module systems con- 
tinued to operate on the entry (internal) 
battery power until about 12:30 am EST on 
Saturday when the batteries ran down. 

The official death certificates for all three 
crew members list the cause of death as 
asphyxiation due to smoke inhalation due 
to the fire. 


I would like to emphasize that this 
report is based on preliminary informa- 
tion. This information has not as yet 
been extensively analyzed by the Apollo 
Review Board under Dr. Thompson. 

On February 14, he reported that: 


The Board now has 21 panels established 
and operating, each with a specific assigned 
task, each chaired by a Government em- 
ployee, and each reporting to a specific 
Board member. A detailed Review Board 
activity schedule has been established and 
is reviewed daily to ensure that milestones 
are being met or that scheduled adjustments 
are made as early as necessary. This permits 
close coordination and integration of all 
the necessary activities, analyses, and studies. 

First, it appears the fire had considerable 
variation and directionality, since damage in 
the spacecraft indicates differences of inten- 
sity and timing. For example, an aluminum 
tubing handle has a hole burned through it 
indicating a temperature at that point of 
at least 1,400° F., while its nylon hinge with- 
in two inches of the melted spot is relatively 
undamaged indicating a temperature there 
of less than 500° F. 

Second, there is evidence that the fire may 
have had more than one phase, but this is 
difficult to prove since the last phase would 
obscure the evidence of the earlier. One 
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hypothesis, supported by the cabin pressure 
history, assumes a small, low-grade fire whose 
heat was at first largely absorbed by the 
spacecraft structure and that was burning at 
the time of the first crew report; that fire 
may have continued for as long as ten 
seconds. A more intense fire may have then 
developed, causing the rapid increase in cabin 
pressure. This fire was probably then ex- 
tinguished by the depletion of oxygen. 

Other peculiarities require further analysis. 
These deal with the ruptures in the space- 
craft and the role of the fire in burning 
through into the space between the inner 
and outer hulls. 

At this time, there has been no determina- 
tion as to the source of the ignition it- 
self. 


Again, on February 25, Dr. Seamans 
reported that: 


The principal preliminary recommenda- 
tions of the Board are designed to assist the 
Administrator in making his decisions con- 
cerning the continuing Apollo program effort 
prior to completion of the Board review. 
These are: 

That combustible materials now used be 
replaced wherever possible with non-flam- 
mable materials, that non-metallic materials 
that are used be arranged to maintain fire 
breaks, that systems for oxygen or liquid 
combustibles be made fire resistant, and that 
full flammability tests be conducted with a 
mockup of the new configuration. 

That a more rapidly and more easily oper- 
ated hatch be designed and installed. 

That on-the-pad emergency procedures be 
hla to recognize the possibility of cabin 

re. 

In addition, the Board has drawn atten- 
tion to a number of components, subsystems, 
techniques, and practices which it feels can 
be improved to increase crew safety and mis- 
sion reliability. These include findings on 
the environmental control system solder 
joints, location of wiring, electrical equip- 
ment qualification and design, and the de- 
velopment of checkout procedures, 

An important area of Board attention has 
been that of the cabin atmosphere. The 
atmosphere and pressure selected for the suit 
and the cabin, before launch and in orbit, 
have a very important relation to spacecraft 
design, hatch type, crew physiology, launch 
procedures, and mission capability. The 
Board did not recommend a change in the 
use of pure oxygen in the suit for either pre- 
launch or orbital operations. The Board did 
not recommend that cabin atmosphere for 
operations in space be changed from the cur- 
rently planned 5 psi pure oxygen but did 
recommend that the trade-offs between one- 
and two-gas atmospheres be re-evaluated. 
The Board specifically recommended that 
pressurized oxygen no longer be used in pre- 
launch operations. 


As you realize, the board itself has 21 
special committees going into each aspect 
of this investigation—everything avail- 
able and anybody needed can be brought 
in. Likewise, experts from other fields 
not associated with space exploration are 
being utilized. 

At this particular point, I do not think 
the House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics should be searching among 
the ruins. That is not our job. 

On the evening of the day of the 
funerals, I left Washington, D.C., for 
Cape Canaveral by NASA plane to see 
what could be done, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Debus, who is the head of the 
launch operation center. 

When I arrived at Cape Canaveral, 
there was much excitement, and so much 
news and radio coverage that it was 
decided it could not be done on a quiet 
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or efficient basis. So I went on. I did 
arrive at Cape Canaveral the very eve- 
ning of the funerals. 

With Congressman TEAGUE of Texas, 
and members of the Manned Space 
Flight Subcommittee, we went to Hous- 
ton, Tex., to the NASA Manned Space 
Flight Center, and went over in detail 
the experiments on the ignition flash 
points and what flammation occurs in an 
oxygen atmosphere and in oxygen-nitro- 
gen or helium atmospheres and various 
atmosphere pressures per square inch. 
We were learning, as the committee, the 
scientific background, by which we would 
know what we were talking about. 

I felt that this was necessary before 
we made any recommendations whatever. 

Then on Saturday, March 4, 1967, I 
went to Cape Canaveral again and spent 
time going over recent operational devel- 
opments at Saturn complex 39 and the 
vertical assembly building. The NASA 
people present at Cape Canaveral offered 
to have me see and examine the various 
remnants of the components and parts 
of the capsule wreckage. 

I did talk over NASA launch and con- 
struction practices and procedures but in 
no way was I engaged in any investi- 
gation of the particular causes of the 
Apollo 204 accident as such. 

I will say, as a personal opinion, and 
from what I saw, that all electric circuit 
insulation should be of such nonflam- 
mable material as Fiberglas, and that all 
electrical converters, transformers, and 
other such devices be located outside the 
spacecraft atmosphere or environment, 

For membership on the Investigating 
Board, I have made originally to NASA, 
a recommendation that a competent per- 
son from the U.S. Bureau of Mines be 
placed on the board. I am advised that 
such a person has been placed on the 
original NASA Board. 

Secondly, I have recommended on 
practices and procedures for the future, 
including the advice by the eminent Dr, 
Thomas, now retired. He was vice presi- 
dent and head of research of the Indus- 
trial Oxygen Co. of Pittsburgh, with long 
experience. He has also had wide ex- 
perience advising many hospitals in the 
Pittsburgh area, on procedures in han- 
dling and the administration of oxygen 
and anesthetics in operating rooms. 

That advice is recommended for the 
procedural question as to what NASA 
should do in the future. I believe that 
is the point where NASA and we commit- 
tee members need outside expert advice. 
We are completely aware that this is a 
serious problem in the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, and I have been 
giving this subject serious study. 

I have been consulted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] as to the method 
of handling this investigation. I want 
to assure you that the committee will go 
into the matter thoroughly through the 
various subcommittees as well as the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

I would like to point out in closing to 
the Members of the House, and especially 
the Republican side, that for some years 
I have had a resolution or an amend- 
ment or a bill to have authorized an in- 
spector general for NASA, responsible to 
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the Administrator of NASA, and report- 
ing directly to him. 

We have an Inspector General for the 
U.S. Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Marine Corps. We now have an In- 
spector General in the State Department 
instituted under AID by statute recently. 
We also have an Inspector General by an 
executive order in the Department of 
Agriculture by the Secretary. 

Now either an Inspector General is 
needed in NASA or is not needed in these 
agencies, and particularly the Air Force, 
operating in the same field. 

So there is either waste to have an 
Inspector General in the Air Force, the 
Army, the Navy, and the various military 
installations or it is necessary in NASA. 
Under an inspector general what would 
have happened would have been this. 
Instead of reporting to the contractors 
of NASA and program operators, these 
astronauts would have reported to the 
Inspector General the cumulative com- 
plaints on poor circuits, faulty transmis- 
sion, prior to this event, which would 
have been transmitted, if not corrected, 
to the Administrator’s office in Wash- 
ington, upon stoppage of operations by 
the Inspector General. Only this Ad- 
ministrator could order restart of opera- 
tions in dangerous or potentially danger- 
ous situations. 

I strongly urge the House to authorize 
an Inspector General in NASA. I hope 
that this year my words will be heeded 
and listened to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
CONDUCT FULL AND COMPLETE 
INVESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES 
OF ALL MATTERS WITHIN ITS 
JURISDICTION UNDER THE RULES 
OF THE HOUSE OR THE LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 356 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

t H. Res. 356 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
appointed by the chairman of the committee, 
is authorized to conduct full and complete 
studies and investigations and make inquiries 
with respect to all matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the committee under rule 
XI(4) of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or any law of the United States. 

The committee may report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) the results of its investiga- 
tions and studies, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it considers advisable, 
during the present Congress. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee, or any of its sub- 
committees, is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within the United States (includ- 
ing its Commonwealths and possessions), in 
connection with matters involving interna- 
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tional organizations, international finance, 
balance of payments problems, export con- 
trol matters or operation of the Export- 
Import Bank, whether the House has recessed 
or has adjourned; to hold such hearings and 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and docu- 
ments as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee, or any member thereof designated 
by him, may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the reso- 
lution be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 1, after line 8, add the following 


paragraph: 

“Provided, That the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
committee of the House.” 

On page 2, after line 21, add the following 
paragraph: 

“Funds authorized are for the expenses in- 
curred in the committee's activities within 
the United States; and, notwithstanding 
section 1754 of title 22, United States Code, 
or any other provision of law, local cur- 
rencies owned by the United States in foreign 
countries shall not be made available to the 
committee for expenses of its members or 
other members or employees traveling 
abroad.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of debate, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], and I now yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 356 is 
routine legislation which would provide 
investigative powers to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency necessary for 
its normal operation. The Committee 
on Rules has made two changes which 
should be called to the attention of the 
House. 

The first amendment, which appears 
on page 1, beginning at line 9, simply 
adds the following language, and I quote: 

Provided, That the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
committee of the House, 


This is the same provision which al- 
ready appears in most of the resolutions 
of this type and is intended to eliminate 
duplication of investigations. 

The second amendment appears on 
page 2, commencing on line 23, and reads 
as follows: 

Funds authorized are for expenses incurred 
in the committee’s activities within the 
United States; and, notwithstanding section 
1754 of title 22, United States Code, or any 
other provision of law, local currencies owned 
by the United States in foreign countries 
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shall not be made available to the committee 
for expenses of its members or other mem- 
bers or employees traveling abroad. 


Since this resolution does not include 
overseas travel, counterpart funds are 
not available. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 356 in order that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will have authority to conduct investiga- 
tions and studies of matters under its 
jurisdiction, and that funds for this pur- 
pose will be made available to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Hawaii has 
correctly described the purpose and in- 
tent of the resolution, I have no further 
requests for time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, with 
no further requests for time, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL, MILITARY © PRO- 
CUREMENT, RESEARCH .AND DE- 
VELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION, FISCAL YEAR 
1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 665) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1967 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT, No. 73) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 665) 
to authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1967 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, evaluation, and 
military construction for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows; 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

“Sec, 101. In addition to the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under Public Law 
89-501, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated during the fiscal year 1967 for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 


tracked combat vehicles in amounts as fol- 
lows: 
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“Aircraft 


“For aircraft: for thẹ Army, $533,100,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,784,- 
300,000; for the Air Force, $1,303,000,000. 


“Missiles 


“For pore a for the Army, $6, 100,000; for 
the Navy, $48,700,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$2,100,000; for the Air Force, $45,000,000. 


“Tracked Combat Vehicles 


“For tracked combat vehicles: for the 
Army, $62,200,000; for the Marine Corps, 
84,200,000. 


“TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 


“Sec. 201. In addition to the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated under Public Law 
89-501, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated during the fiscal year 1967 for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, as authorized by law, in amounts as 
follows: 

“For the Army, $40,000,000; 

“For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps) , $40,000,000; 

“For the Air Force, $33,000,000; and 

“For Defense Agencies, 822,000,000. 


“TITLE I1I—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of each military 
department may establish or develop mili- 
tary installations and facilities by acquiring, 
constructing, converting, rehabilitating, or 
Installing permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, which are necessary in connection with 
military activities in southeast Asia, or in 
support of such activities, in the total 
amount as follows: 

Department of the Army, $288,500,000; 

“Department of the Navy, $140,000,000; and 

“Department of the Air Force, $196,000,000. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and supervision 
incident to construction. That authority 
may be exercised before title to the land is 
approved under section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise, 

“Sec. 808. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be n 
for the purposes of this title, but the ap- 
propriations for public works authorized by 
section 301 shall not exceed: Department of 
the Army, $288,500,000; Department of the 
Navy, $140,000,000; Department of the Air 
Force, $196,000,000, or a total of $624,500,000, 

“Sec. 304. The Secretary of Defense is here- 
by directed that insofar as practicable all 
contracts shall be formally advertised and 
awarded on a competitive bid basis to the 
lowest responsible bidders. 


“TITLE IV—STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
POLICY 

“Src. 401. The Congress hereby declares— 

“(1) its firm intentions to provide all nec- 
essary support for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States fighting in Viet- 
ham; 

“(2) its support of efforts being made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Vietnam 
and to bring that conflict to an end through 
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& negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United. States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Vietnam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their. own way; 
and 

(3) its support for the convening of the 
nations that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences. or any other meeting of nations 
similarly involved and interested as soon as 
possible for the purpose of pursuing the gen- 
eral principles of the Geneva accords of 1954 
and 1962 and for formulating plans for bring- 
ing the conflict to an honorable conclusion,” 

And the House agree to the same, 

L. MENDEL 


RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN; 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
WILLIAM H, BATES, 
L, C. ARENDS, 
AL O'KONSKI, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 

Henry M. JACKSON; 

MARGARET. CHASE SMITH, 

STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 665) to authorize ap- 
propriations during fiscal year 1967 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, development, 
test evaluation, and military construction 
for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 


COMPARISON OF HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


The bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives provided $81,000,000 in additional 
authorization for the procurement of EA-6A 
aircraft, a two place electronic countermeas- 
ure version of the A-6A. It is used in sup- 
port of strike forces. 

Testimony received during the Navy pres- 
entation of its part of the bill revealed the 
urgent requirement for these additional air~ 
craft to maintain an adequate training base 
and replace current aircraft which may, 
under emergency conditions, be deployed to 
Vietnam. The conferees agreed that author- 
ization for appropriation for these aircraft 
should remain in the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 

The Senate bill contained two provisions 
not included in the House bill. They are as 
follows: 

“Sec. 304. The Secretary of Defense is 
hereby directed that insofar as practicable 
all contracts shall be formally advertised and 
awarded on a competitive bid basis to the 
lowest responsible bidders. 


“TITLE IV- STATEMENT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby declares— 

“(1) its firm intentions to provide all nec- 
essary support for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States fighting in Viet- 
nam; 

“(2) its support of efforts being made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Vietnam 
and to bring that conflict to an end through 
a negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Vietnam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their own way; and 

“(3) its support of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 and urges the convening of 
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that Conference or any other meeting of na- 
tions similarly involved and interested as 
soon as possible for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for bringing the conflict to an 
honorable conclusion) in accordance with the 
principles of those accords.” 

The first of these amendments, section 304, 
merely emphasizes sound existing policy and 
the confereés agreed that this section should 
remain in the bill. 

The House recedes. 

With respect to the second of these provi- 
sions, section 401, the conferees agreed on 
all of the language added by the Senate with 
the exception of section 401(3)., Instead of 
the language in paragraph (3), the conferees 
agreed on the following language: 

“its support for the convening of the na- 
tions that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences or any other meeting of nations 
similarly mvolved and interested as soon as 
possible for the purpose of pursuing the gen- 
eral principles of the Geneya Accords of 1954 
and 1962 and for formulating plans for 
bringing the conflict to an honorable con- 
clusion.” 

The House conferees were reluctant to ac- 
cept the language in section 401(3) of the 
Senate bill since it appears to express un- 
qualified support of the Geneva accords as 
the only means of bringing the conflict in 
Vietnam to an honorable conclusion, Also, 
the House felt that acceptance of that para- 
graph might be construed as full endorse- 
ment of all implications of the Geneva ac- 
cords. ‘The compromise language agreed to 
in Conference expresses approval of the fun- 
damental principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 without subscribing to every 
particular thereof. 

The House recedes with an amendment, 

SUMMARY 

The bill as presented to the Congress by 
the President totaled $4,467,200,000. 

The Senate passed the bill in this same 
amount. 

The bill as it passed the House totaled 
$4,548,200,000. 

The agreed upon amount is the House sum, 
$4,548,200,000. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

PHILIP PHILSIN, 

F. EDW. HEBERT, 

MELVIN PRICE, 

WILLIAM H. BATES, 

L. OC. ARENDS, 

Mr. OKoN SRT. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report that 
at the conference with the Senate on 
yesterday, the House conferees were able 
to maintain their position in what, I 
think, is a highly satisfactory manner. 
Actually, there were only three differ- 
ences between the House and the Senate 
versions of the bill, and only one of 
them was a money difference. The com- 
mittee had added, and the House ac- 
cepted, an additional $81 million for the 
EA-6A airplane to be used by the Marine 
Corps. This is the most modern elec- 
tronic airplane in the world today and is 
the only strike-type aircraft that can 
accompany strike groups. 

The Senate agreed that this $81 million 
should remain in the bill. 

The second difference between the two 
bills is the so-called Williams amend- 
ment which stresses the importance that 
all contracts be formally advertised and 
awarded on a competitive bid basis. 
This, of course, is in the law today but 
it is an important matter that should 
be stressed and the House conferees 
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55 0 to permit this to remain in the 

The last of the differences is the 
amendment which has been called the 
Mansfield amendment. Now, one thing 
I would like to say about this amend- 
ment is that it has no place in a weapons 
procurement bill at all. It is clearly a 
foreign affairs matter as I stressed on 
the floor the other day. However, the 
House conferees did agree that it remain 
in the bill in a modified form. 

The first two paragraphs were ac- 
cepted. as passed by the Senate. The 
third paragraph, however, which in its 
original form appeared to give complete 
support of every detail of the Geneva 
accords of 1954 and 1962, went fur- 
ther than the House conferees felt that 
they could accept. That paragraph, 
therefore, was modified and the House 
conferees’ version accepted. The House 
language reads that: 

(The Congress hereby declares) its support 
for the convening of the nations that par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conferences or any 
other meeting of nations similarly involved 
and interested as soon as possible for the 
purpose of pursuing the general principles 
of the Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962, and 
for formulating plans for bringing the con- 
flict to an honorable conclusion. } 


As I have said, the House conferees 
were reluctant to accept the Senate lan- 
guage since it appears to express un- 
qualified support of the Geneva accords 
as the only means of bringing the con- 
flict in Vietnam to an honorable conclu- 
sion. Also, the House felt that accept- 
ance of that paragraph might be con- 
strued as full endorsement of all im- 
plications of the Geneva accords. The 
compromise language agreed to in con- 
ference expresses approval of the funda- 
mental principles of the Geneva accords 
of 1954 and 1962 without subscribing to 
every particular thereof. 

Mr, Speaker, that is the result of the 
conference. I think that your conferees 
maintained the House position in very 
substantial fashion and I strongly rec- 
ommend the acceptance of the confer- 
ence report in order that the authoriza- 
tion for funds in this supplemental can 
become law as quickly as possible and, 
therefore, in a fashion consistent with 
the need for the supplemental in the first 
place, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). The gentleman will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: The House will 
recall that section 401(3) was ruled out 
of order on a point of germaneness both 
during the consideration of the bill under 
the 5-minute rule in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union by the Chairman, and subse- 
quently by the Speaker himself, as to 
exactly the same section, on a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any means by 
which this section—which I fear, even 
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though changed and amended, may come 
back to haunt the House insofar as the 
legislative versus Executive powers are 
concerned—could be sustained, on a 
point of order, in a conference report? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that inasmuch as this 
language was a part of the Senate pill, 
it was properly in conference, and the 
conferees had the authority to bring it 
back to the House in agreement. Under 
the rule, it is held to be in order. 

Mr. HALL. I am sure the Speaker 
understands, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I meant to ask whether this 
section could be eliminated and a point 
of order sustained.. The answer is the 
same? 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore, A point 
of order would not. lay against the con- 
ference report on that ground, 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
say so, we cannot question the rules of 
the other body. Therefore, in confer- 
ence we had to consider this language. 

I would not like to have it said by 
those who oppose this bill that I would 
not want to bring the war to an honor- 
able conclusion. I did not intend it to 
be a part of the bill the other time, and 
now. we have it for the first time. l 

I will say that I am called the grand- 
daddy of all hawks abroad, but I do not 
want it said I do not want to bring this 
conflict to an end, if it can be brought 
to an end in an honorable and positive 
fashion. 

I want to associate myself on the side 
of all people, whoever they may be, 
wherever they may be, who can help 
to get this war to a.point whereby we 
can, if humanly possible, bring iS to an 
honorable conclusion, as President John- 
son tried to do when he sent our Am- 
bassadors all over the world in search 
of some sort of an agreement, 

I would not want to associate myself 
in any way with the idea of wanting to 
continue this kind of meatgrinder of a 
ground war in Asia. And that is what 
it is, 

Mr. BATES. Mr, Speaker, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS, I yield to the: distin- 
guished member of our committee. 

Mr: BATES. I agree fully with the 
statement of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee in respect to the re- 
marks on this bill. This is essentially a 
House bill. 

There is not a single line item in this 
bill in disagreement with the bill which 
passed the House. 

There are only two differences, as to 
added language. One has to do with 
the Secretary of Defense being directed, 
insofar as practicable, to have all con- 
tracts formally advertised. For all in- 
tents and purposes, this is part and parcel 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act. 
Even its need here is dubious, It is cer- 
tainly in agreement not only with the 
Armed Services Procurement Act but 
also with the general workings of the 
Department of Defense. 

With respect to the so-called Mans- 
field amendment, I think we made suffi- 
cient adjustment with him here so that 
everyone, regardless of what their views 
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might be on the committee report, can 
live with this. It is almost innocuous. 
It is barely a pious preachment. I think 
we did uphold the position of the House, 
and I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Iam glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa, 

Mr..GROSS. Of course, it was said 
that the statement of policy on the part 
of the House with respect to the Gulf 
of Tonkin was innocuous; it simply bul- 
warked the position of the executive 
branch of the Government. But we dis- 
covered otherwise over the long haul. 
What I would like to have seen, if we 
are going to adopt a declaration of policy 
on the part of the House, is to say to the 
President of the United States to fight 
this war as though he meant to win it 
and get it over with and abolish those 
sanctuaries in North Vietnam that are 
costing us a lot of lives and have con- 
tributed to the delay in winning that war. 
That is the kind of a statement we should 
have, if we are going to make one, and 
that we ought to have had in this con- 
ference report. 

I for one think this falls far short of 
the mark, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. The gentle- 
man has the time. 

Mr. RIVERS. This language was, of 
course, in a Senate bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. 

Mr. RIVERS. We went in conference 
with this language in a Senate bill, and 
we had to concern ourselves with that 
situation. If anybody wants to win this 
war, his name is Rivers. If you think I 
agree on the way this war is being con- 
ducted in every particular, you are talk- 
ing to the wrong man. 

Mr. GROSS. No. I have an idea 

Mr. RIVERS. But the gentleman rec- 
ognizes well that we merely faced the 
facts of life. We cannot question the 
rules of the other body, and we brought 
back the very best agreement we could. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, if this is an innocuous provision, 
then I just do not know. I do not like 
it. But I believe he could have come 
back to the House and we, or some of 
us at least—and I think a majority— 
would have instructed the managers on 
the part of the House not to accept this 
kind of a declaration of policy, if that 
is what it is. 

Mr, RIVERS. Personally, I do not 
think this thing is as bad as you say 
it is. The reason why I opposed it be- 
fore is I did not think it had any business 
in our bill. That is why I opposed it. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 


man; 

Mr. RIVERS. But they have different 
rules in the other body, and I cannot 
question them. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, but we 
could have sent it back to them. The 
gentleman understands that, too. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, I understand. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course I yield to my 
colleague, a member of the committee. 

Mr. BRAY. I will be very brief, but 
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I do want to mention the fact that this 
is an authorization bill and nothing 
more. All of this folderol, or whatever 
you call it added by the Senate, has no 
business in the bill. I hope in the fu- 
ture that when we have an authorization 
bill, it will be an authorization bill, in- 
stead of going into philosophy as to 
some conference of years ago regarding 
an agreement to which the United States 
never even subscribed. This authoriza- 
tion bill is necessary. I voted for it in 
the Armed Services Committee and on 
the floor of the House. This meaning- 
less addition to the authorization bill 
can only cause future embarrassment to 
our country. I am aware that we cannot 
defeat this conference report, but I must 
oppose it. I just did want to express 
myself on that. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, I agree with 
the gentleman. I do not think it has 
any place here in this bill. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am glad to yield to 
55 pe gentleman from New 

ork: 

Mr. RYAN, I thank the distinguished 
chairman for yielding to me. I am dis- 
turbed, Mr. Speaker, by the suggestion 
that the language in section 401(3) 
which has been discussed for the past 
few minutes is either innocuous or a 
pious preachment. It would seem to me, 
if it is intended to serve any purpose, it 
must mean what it says, that is: 

The Congress hereby declares its support 
for the convening of the nations that par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conference or any 
other meeting of nations similarly involved 
and interested as soon as possible . . . for 
formulating plans for bringing the conflict 
to an honorable conclusion. 


I would take it that “as soon as possi- 
ble” are words in which the distinguished 
chairman would also concur. Every 
effort must be made for an international 
conference to negotiate a settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict. “As soon as possi- 
ple” should mean as soon as the Presi- 
dent puts his pen to this authorization 
bill and signs it into law. 

Mr. RIVERS. The amendment says 
as soon as possible to get together those 
people who are really interested. I 
would not say “nations,” period. I 
would not want some people to get mixed 
up in it. But I am talking about the 
first-class, high-class nations. I agree 
with the gentleman. . 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina for yielding, 
because I really believe there is going to 
be a great deal of debate back and forth 
about what the meaning of the words is 
that are placed in this report and in this 
authorization bill, but I think the mes- 
sage that will be unmistakable to North 
Vietnam and to the Vietcong is that this 
Congress is moving by a very sizable 
majority to authorize the provision of 
the guns and the planes and the ammu- 
nition and the implements of war to 
carry that war forward aggressively to 
a conclusion. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 
And, Mr. Speaker, I will say further to 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan] that this is the entire purpose of 
the bill. We want to provide every im- 
plement necessary to carry out our mis- 
sion. It is our desire to encompass the 
entire spectrum of all the problems 
involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] that 
this is what this bill is about. 

Rather shortly we shall have pending 
before the Committee on Armed Services 
the regular fiscal year 1968 authorization 
bill for weapons, and it is my under- 
standing that the request for authoriza- 
tion will be about $20 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee is com- 
mitted to the goal that we shall furnish 
to our armed services all necessary 
materiel. After all, Mr. Speaker, all the 
Committee on Armed Services can do is 
the very best we can. And, we can only 
go as far as the Members of the House 
would like us to go. We have to work it 
out as best we can. However, this ques- 
tion before us represents, simply stated, 
a fact of life. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to see that the conference 
committee on the $4.5 billion supple- 
mental military appropriations bill now 
before us decided to accept, in a slightly 
revised form, the amendment offered in 
the Senate by the distinguished major- 
ity leader, Mr. MANSFIELD. I urge that 
the House adopt the conference report 
as presented. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] ob- 
served during the debate on H.R, 4515 
last Thursday that: 

Our legislation needs to display not only 
the bolts of lightning, but also the olive 
branch. 


I certainly think this is true. 

The rising cost of the war in Vietnam 
unfortunately gives us too many oppor- 
tunities to display our bolts of lightning, 
and too few opportunities to display the 
olive branch. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I speak for the 
overwhelming majority of this body 
when I say that I am distressed that we 
must spend so much money and so many 
lives to fight in Vietnam, and that I wish 
to see the war brought to an honorable 
conclusion as soon as possible. 

The Mansfield amendment, Mr. 
Speaker, gives us an opportunity to ex- 
press the congressional policy underly- 
ing the appropriation we are author- 
izing in this bill. 

First, it makes it clear that we intend 
to provide all necessary support for the 
members of our Armed Forces in. Viet- 
nam. The very least we owe them is the 
best materiel and weaponry we can put 
at their disposal for so long as the fight- 
ing. lasts. 

Second, it puts the Congress firmly on 
record in support of President Johnson’s 
statement that “we seek no wider war.” 
It declares our support for the efforts 
that he and others are making not only 
to contain the war but to end it through 
a negotiated settlement. We should 


make as much effort to end the death 
and suffering in Vietnam as we do to 
supply those who die and suffer. 

Third, it recognizes that the United 
States is pursuing limited objectives in 
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a limited war by declaring our support 
for the convening of the nations that 
participated in the original Geneva 
Conferences on the problems of south- 
east Asia in order that peace might be 
restored in accord with the principles 
established at those conferences. 

I am among those in this and the 
other body who feel that the language 
in this declaration of congressional 
policy is not strong enough, and that 
we ought to urge a deescalation in our 
bombing attacks on North Vietnam to 
further the prospects for peace. 

However, this declaration as it stands 
is valuable, because it says to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the 
people of this Nation that we in the 
Congress, although firm in our support 
of American troops, want greater at- 
tention paid to the olive branch of 
peace. 

I urge adoption of the statement of 
congressional policy and the conference 
report. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am vot- 
ing for the conference report today be- 
cause the conferees have brought back 
to us what I sought in vain to have at- 
tached to H.R. 4515 when it was before 
the House last week—a statement by 
Congress of the principles which ought 
to govern war and peace in Vietnam. 

Until today, Congress has made no 
declaration of congressional policy on 
Vietnam. This is one of the most de- 
structive wars in history, yet it is being 
waged without a congressional declara- 
tion of war. I hasten to add that I do 
not favor a declaration of war. To de- 
clare war, once we determined just whom 
we were declaring war against, would 
make it that much more difficult to ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

But the inappropriateness of a declara- 
tion of war does not mean that the Presi- 
dent, in making war pursuant to his role 
as Commander in Chief, should be ex- 
empt from a congressional declaration 
of congressional policy on the war. The 
only piece of legislative paper relating to 
the war has been the Tonkin Gulf reso- 
lution of August 1964. The record of 
that debate is clear that the Congress 
had no intention of putting its stamp of 
approval upon military activities of any- 
where near the scale such as those now 
conducted in Vietnam. 

One of the clear results of today’s ac- 
tion in adding title IV, statement of con- 
gressional policy, to the defense author- 
ization is that it supersedes the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. I hope that it will not 
be necessary to refer to the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution again. 

The statement of congressional policy 
added by the conferees is substantially 
identical with the amendment which I 
offered to H.R. 4515 on the floor last 
week. The amendment, Members will 
recall, was ruled not germane. A similar 
ruling was made to my motion to recom- 
mit, with instructions to add the amend- 
ment. Without the amendment, I would 
have no alternative but to vote against 
the conference report, as I voted against 
H.R. 4515 last week. 

The statement of congressional policy 
we are here adopting has four main 
points. 
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First. The war in Vietnam should not 
be expanded. Any military expansion 
of the war from here on out will be in 
opposition to the declared will of Con- 
gress. Hitherto, the administration has 
felt itself justified in escalating the war 
because it could always point to con- 
gressional authorizations and appropria- 
tions, without any congressional expres- 
sion on the enlargement of the war. Now 
there is such an expression—that an 
expansion of the war must be prevented. 

Military escalation will not win this 
war. Military escalation will simply kill 
more American servicemen, and more 
Vietnamese, both north and south. It 
will increase the risk of war with Com- 
munist China or the Soviet Union. The 
cost of endless escalation can only 
weaken the United States, at home and 
abroad. Let us have an end to it. 

Second. The war should be ended 
through a negotiated settlement. If we 
are going to negotiate an end to the war, 
we must negotiate with the people we are 
fighting. That means the Vietcong and 
the National Liberation Front as well as 
the Hanoi government. 

If we are going to secure a negotiated 
settlement, we are going to have to try 
harder than ever to undertake negotia- 
tions. The Soviet Union has recently 
said that if we will stop the bombing— 
not necessarily permanently—it believes 
that North Vietnam will come to the 
bargaining table. I believe that we 
should put the onus on the Soviet Union, 
and test whether a cessation of the bomb- 
ing cannot in fact bring about negotia- 
tions. 

Third. The people of South Vietnam 
must determine their affairs their own 
way. This means through truly free 
elections. It means that the United 
States must interest itself primarily in 
obtaining these free elections, and less in 
obtaining the continued favor of the 
military junta now governing in Saigon. 
If the Saigon militarists attempt to veto 
the proposed constitution, we should 
advise them to desist. 

Fourth. A peace conference should be 
convened as soon as possible, with all 
interested nations present. Such an 
initiative might be taken in the United 
Nations, or by the International Control 
Commission, or by the 1954 Geneva 
participants—France, Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
Cambodia, North Vietnam, South Viet- 
nam, Laos, and ourselves. The general 
principle of the 1954 Geneva accord was 
to provide for a cease-fire in Vietnam 
and a withdrawal of foreign troops. This 
is as valid a principle for peace today as 
it was then. 

These four declarations of the Congress 
are important ones. I do not believe that 
I overspeak when I say that if heeded by 
the Executive, they can provide a turn- 
ing point for peace. 

I vote for the authorization contained 
in the conference report, but only within 
the context of the statement of con- 
gressional policy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to vote for the motion to adopt the 
conference report on S. 665, providing 
supplemental military procurement, re- 
search and development, and construc- 
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tion authorizations, for the balance of 
fiscal year 1967. 

The bill was improved in conference 
by the incorporation of a slightly modi- 
fied version of the Mansfield amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate last week. 
This amendment, which was held out of 
order because of our rules on germane- 
ness, when the bill was before the House, 
does put the Congress on record in sup- 
port of a negotiated settlement of the 
conflict and does call for a meeting of 
the nations that participated in the 
Geneva Conferences or any other na- 
tions “for the purpose of pursuing the 
general principles of the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962 and for formu- 
lating plans for bringing the conflict to 
an honorable conclusion.” While this 
amendment has some phraseology which 
I question, the underlying sentiment is 
one which I share and which rejects the 
cries of the “hawks” for a purely mili- 
tary solution. 

In voting for the conference report, I 
am also mindful of the fact that there 
is an average lead time of 18 months for 
delivery of aircraft—which accounts for 
85 percent of the money in this bill. We 
all hope that the fighting will be con- 
cluded in Vietnam before these planes 
come off the production lines. But if it 
is not, then they may well be needed to 
support U.S. troops still engaged in com- 
bat. And I do not think any of us would 
want to be responsible for a possible 
shortage in such an event. 

I am also fearful that, if this bill were 
to be defeated, Hanoi might well mis- 
calculate the intentions of this Nation 
to support fully any American soldiers 
we send to Vietnam. This could make 
Hanoi more intransigent in its attitude 
not only toward starting peace talks 
but in the negotiations themselves. 

I supported the amendment offered 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] when this 
measure was before the House last week. 
The amendment would have put the 
House on record in support of a cessa- 
tion of bombing of North Vietnam as a 
necessary step to get peace negotiations 
going. In my judgment, it is not real- 
istic for us to expect Hanoi to stop sup- 
porting the Vietcong and Hanoi’s own 
forces in the south as a price that must 
be paid to end the bombing. The Viet- 
cong might well regard any such step 
as a sellout of the forces fighting in the 
south, for the benefit only of the north. 

And I do not accept the argument that 
for us to stop the bombing uncondition- 
ally would mean increased casualties to 
our forces in the south. Secretary Mc- 
Namara has testified that the bombing 
has not, and will not, significantly di- 
minish the flow of men and materiel 
from north to south. Moreover, if sus- 
pension of the bombing were to lead to 
a peaceful settlement, that would put 
an end to the casualties altogether. 

In this and in other respects I do not 
feel that the administration is pursuing 
the goal.of peace with all the imagina- 
tion and vigor that the situation de- 
mands. Thus my vote for this confer- 
ence report in no way represents a vote 
of confidence in the administration’s 
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overall efforts to bring this tragic con- 
flict to a satisfactory conclusion, 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The question is on the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken and the Speak- 
er pro tempore announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. DOW.. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 364, nays 13, not voting 55, 
as follows: 


Evident- 


[Roll No. 30] 
YEAS—364 
Abbitt Daniels Harrison 
ae nid Davis, Ga Harsha 
Davis, Wis. Harvey 
. —.— Dawson Hathaway 
Addabbo de la Garza Hawkins 
Anderson, Ul. Delaney Hays 
Anderson, Dellenback Hébert 
š Denney Hechler, W. Va. 
Andrews, Ala. Dent Heckler, Mass. 
Andrews, Devine Hel 
N. Dak. Dingell Henderson 
Annunzio Dole Herlong 
Arends Dorn Hicks 
Ashbrook. Dowdy Holifield 
Ashley ` Downing Holland 
pee Dulski Soa 
mall Duncan Howar 
Ayres; Dwyer 5 0 au ý 
Baring Edmon unga 
Barrett Edwards, Ala. Hunt 
Bates í Edwards, La. Hutchinson 
Battin Ellberg Ichord 
Belcher Erlenborn Irwin 
Bell - Esch Jarman 
Bennett Eshleman Joelson 
Evans, Colo. Johnson, Calif. 
Betts Everett Johnson, Pa. 
Bevill Farbstein Jonas 
Biester Fascell Jones, Ala 
Feighan Jones, N.C. 
Blackburn Findley K n 
Blatnik Fino Karth 
Fisher Kazen 
Bana ? ILI RON Kee 
ng Keith 
Bolton Ford, Gerald R. Kelly 
Brademas King, N.Y 
Brasco William D. -Kirwan 
Brinkley Fountain Kleppe 
Brock Frelinghuysen Kornegay 
Brooks Fulton, Pa. Kupferman 
Broomfield Fulton, Tenn. Kuykendall 
ſtman Fuqua Kyl 
rown, Mien. Gallagher Kyros 
Ohio ardner Laird 
Broyhill; N. O. Garmatz Landrum 
Buchanan Gathings Langen 
Burke, Fla Gettys Latta 
Burke, Mass Giaimo ‘Leggett 
Burleson. Gibbons Lennon 
Burton yah Gilbert Lipscomb 
aes Gonzal oyd 
Button Goodell: Long, La. 
Byrne, PS. Goodlin Md. 
Byrnes, Wis Green, Oreg. Lukens 
Carter Green, Pa. 0 
Casey | i Grim McClory 
Cederberg Grover McClure 
Chamberlain Gubser McCulloch 
Clark Hagan MeDonald, 
Clausen, Haley Mich, 
‘Don H. Hall McFall 
Clawson, Del | Halleck MacGregor 
and Halpern Machen 
elan Hamilton Madden 
Colmer Hammer- Mahon 
Conable schmidt Mailliard 
Conte Hanley Marsh 
Sowger Hanna Martin 
Culver Hansen, Idaho Mathias, Calif. 
Curtis Hansen, Wash. Ma „Md. 
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1 ins ca Rarick Stephens 
Mayne Reid, III Stratton 
Reid, N. V. Stuckey 
Meskill, , Reifel Sullivan 
Michel Reinecke Taft 
Miller, Calif. Reuss Talcott 
Miller, Oh Rhodes, Ariz. Taylor 
Mills Rhodes, Pa Teague, Calif. 
Minish Riegle Teague, Tex. 
Mink Rivers Tenzer 
Roberts ‘Thompson, Ga, 
Mize Robison. Thompson, N.J, 
Monagan Rodino Thomson, Wis. 
Montgomery Rogers, Colo. Tuck 
oore Rogers, Fla. Tunney 
Moorhead Rooney, N.Y. Udall 
Morgan Rooney, Pa. Ullman 
Morris, N. Mex. Rostenkowski Utt 
Morton Vän Deerlin 
Moss Roudebush Vander Jagt 
Multer Roush anik 
Murphy, III Roybal Vigorito 
Murphy, N.Y. Rumsfeld Waggonner 
Myers Ruppe Waldie 
Natcher Sandman Walker 
Nedzi Satterfield Wampler 
Nelsen Saylor Watson 
Nichols St Whalen 
O'Hara, Il, St. Onge Whalley 
O'Hara, Mich toy nde te 
O’Konski 5 lle Whitener 
g Whitten 
O'Neal, Ga. Suns bent Widnall 
O'Neill, Mass weiker Wiggins 
Ottinger wengel Williams, Miss 
Patman Selden Williams, Pa. 
Patten Shipley Wilson, Bob 
Pelly Shriver Wilson, 
Pepper Sikes Charles H 
Perkins Sisk inn 
Pettis Skubitz Wolff 
Pickle Slack Wright 
Pike Smith, Iowa Wyatt 
Pirnie Smith, N.Y. Wydler 
Poage Smith, Okla. Wylie 
Poff Snyder Wyman 
Pollock Springer Yates 
Price. III. Stafford Young 
Price, Tex. Staggers Younger 
Purcell Stanton Zablocki 
Quie Steed Zion 
Railsback Steiger, Ariz. Zwach 
Randall Steiger, Wis. 
NAYS—13 
Bray | Edwards, Calif. Rees 
Brown, Calif. Fraser Rosenthal 
Burton, Calif. Gross Ryan 
Dickinson Kastenmeier 
Dow Mosher 
NOT VOTING—55 
Albert Evins, Tenn Morse, Mass. 
Blanton Fallon ix 
wW Foley Passman 
Broyhill, Va Friedel Philbin 
Cabell Galifianakis Pool 
Cahill . Gray Pryor 
Carey Gude Pucinskt 
Celler Gurney Quillen 
Clancy Hardy Resnick 
Collier Hosmer Ronan 
Conyers Jacobs Scott of. 
Corbett Jones, Mo. Smith, Calif. 
Corman King, Calif. Stubblefield 
Cramer Kluczynski Watkins 
Cunningham’ McDade Watts 
Daddario McEwen Willis 
Derwinski McMillan. 
Diggs Macdonald, 
Donohue 5 . 
t May 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Corbett, 

Mr, Celler with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Smith of 
California. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Derwinski, 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr 
Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Philbin with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr, Collier, 

Mr. Ronan with Mr, Cunningham. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Clancy, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs. May. 
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Friedel with Mr. Cramer. 
Hardy with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 
Gray with Mr. Watkins. 
Pucinski with Mr. McEwen. 
Resnick with Mr. Scott. 
McMillan with Mr. Gurney. 
Eckhardt with Mr, Hosmer. 
Diggs with Mr, Corman, 
Jacobs with Mr. Conyers, 
Pool with Mr. Passman. 
Nix with Mr. Foley: 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Pryor with Mr. Blanton. 


Mr. PELLY and Mr. BUCHANAN 
changed their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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ANTIWATER POLLUTION 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, te revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have today, 
introduced in the House a bill designed 
to effectively attack the interrelated 
problems on water pollution from soil 
erosion from the three major sources of 
these costly and destructive occurrences 
that will be possible with additional au- 
thority granted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under current programs. 

The legislation I proposed would seek 
to remedy present serious losses to the 
Nation’s soil and water resources and to 
private and public properties, and to 
protect. the public health, safety, and 
general welfare where these are threat- 
ened by polluted waters, floods, and 
other consequences of roadside, stream- 
bank erosion, mined land erosion. 

The costs of soil erosion and stream 
pollution from these sources are stag- 
gering. The dollar costs of carrying out 
long-term erosion control programs un- 
der the proposed legislation would be a 
fraction of the dollar losses which are in- 
curred now without this needed control. 

More than 500 million tons of soil are 
washed into our waterways each year. 

Streambank erosion alone destroys 
811 million worth of land along stream 
channels each year. It costs an esti- 
mated $250 million a year to dredge silt 
from channels, harbors, and reservoirs. 

The Nation’s roads and’ highways 
needing treatment are now contributing 
annually more than 56 million tons of 
soil to streams, harbors, and reservoirs. 
An estimated 15 percent of the silt now 
clogging up our waterways comes from 
road embankments. 

More than 2 million acres of aban- 
doned strip miles and their spoil areas 
are polluting streams and reservoirs with 
sediment and acid drainage, and in 
many cases are also contaminating the 
air with fumes from burning coal and 
refuse. Steep highwalls left after min- 
— operations are a serious safety haz- 


Maton and sediment damage is cu- 
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mulative. It continues to get worse, so 
that roadways may be destroyed or made 
extremely dangerous, reservoirs may be 
filled and rendered useless, navigation in 
rivers and harbors is hampered and 
made possible only by constant dredging 
at great expense, streams that are con- 
taminated with mine acid, and with soils 
bearing pesticides, fertilizers and animal 
wastes destroy fish and repel wildlife 
along their shores, and make the land 
adjacent to these streams unsuitable for 
recreational development. 

Erosion causes the shoreline or the 
roadbank to become an ugly scar across 
the countryside. The unrestored strip 
mine site corrupts the landscape and 
causes serious damage far ‘beyond its 
boundaries. 

The damage done to the environment 
by soil erosion reaches beyond the pock- 
etbook to the very spirit of man. 

The Congress has recognized this fact 
in sound Federal legislation to combat 
it, built upon national policy adopted 
in the 1930’s. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with local soil 
and water conservation districts, and 
State and other Federal agencies, has led 
the way to remarkable accomplishment 
in soil and water conservation and 
development. a 

But the necessary Federal authority 
does not exist to effectively assist in con- 
trolling erosion along thousands of miles 
of roadside and streambank, and in 
thousands of acres of strip mined land. 

The soil conservation service provides 
limited technical and financial. assist- 
ance in small watershed projects for 
roadside and streambank erosion control. 
Help is available under the agricultural 
conservation program to individual land- 
owners for streambank erosion control, 
but nonagricultural groups are not 
eligible. 

Some limited Federal assistance in 
treating surface-mined areas is being 
provided through ‘Soil Conservation 
Service Technical help to soil conserva- 
tion district cooperators and to sponsors 
of small watershed projects and resource 
conservation and development projects. 

Good results are being achieved under 
these programs—and their experience 
has proven that proper treatment can 
halt damage and restore damaged areas. 
But to achieve effective sediment and 
pollution control—group action is needed 
over sizable drainage areas or watersheds 
under a coordinated approach. Federal 
technical and financial help will be re- 
quired in «this broad, intensive group 
endeavor. 

The anti-water-pollution control act 
I am proposing provides for Federal co- 
operation with taxing bodies which are 
in a position to provide the necessary 
State and local funds to help carry out 
the needed control measures. 

In every case, the act provides that 
the Federal Government must be assured 
by the State or local agency that works 
of improvement will be properly main- 
tained, and treated and restored land 
will be adequately protected in the 
future, 

We are concerned here, Mr, Speaker, 
with improving the quality of the en- 
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vironment as a matter of primary na- 
tional interest. 

We all are affected, in one way or 
another, by the serious conditions this 
act is designed to correct. Task all Mem- 
bers, on both sides of the aisle, to give 
this proposal the attention it deserves. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
HONOR HON, WILBUR, D. MILLS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the Veterans of Foreign Wars paid 
tribute to the Members of the Congress of 
the United States who have served in the 
Armed Forces. In the course of the ban- 
quet, the VFW’s national commander 
presented the organization’s highest 
award to the distinguished Member of 
this body, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts], who is chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. It was an 
award similar to one presented just a 
year or so ago to our distinguished and 
beloved Speaker of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack]. I am sure that all Mem- 
bers of the House are delighted that this 
recognition has been extended to our 
very able chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every Member of 

this body and all of the American people 

could have heard the speech that was 

delivered by our colleague last night, a 

speech in which he eloquently outlined 

the stake that the United States of 

America has in the conflict in Vietnam, 

and pointed out clearly and incisively 

how very deeply the interests of the 

United States are involved in the strug- 

gle against Communist aggression in 

Vietnam today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at the appropriate place in the RECORD 
to place the speech delivered last night 
at the Veterans of Foreign Wars award 
banquet by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitts]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, at the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars award banquet 
is as follows: 

REMARKS OF WILBUR D. MILLS AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, HONORING MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS, MARCH 7, 1967 
Commander-in-Chief Fry and other Vet- 

erans of Foregin Wars, my Colleagues in the 

Congress, honored veterans of the Viet Nam 

war, distinguished young winners of the 

“Voice of Democracy” essay contest, ladies 

and gentlemen. f 
I am very honored and humbled to receive 

the V.F.W. Congressional Award. I am 

honored to receive this, the highest honor 
given by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
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the United States. I am honored to receive 
the $1,000 scholarship to be awarded to a 
worthy student in graduate studies in 
political science in my name. I have des- 
ignated that the scholarship be established 
at the University of Arkansas. 

I am humbled because I most sincerely ap- 
preciate the recognition you have given me 
for my legislative endeavors in the Congress. 
I must say that you would not have noticed 
my endeavors had I not received the under- 
standing, cooperation and support of my 
Colleagues in the Congress. I am also 
humbled to be in the company of the gal- 
lant members of the armed forces who are 
veterans of the Viet Nam war, and the com- 
pany of these outstanding young Americans 
who have been selected from 53 States and 
jurisdictions as winners of the V.F.W. Voice 
of Democracy essay contest. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, by your very 
mame and having fought on foreign soil, 
are living proof that the aggressor has been 
kept from the shores of this Country. 
Thanks to them, no bomb has ever fallen on 
the cities of the United States. 

Most of you Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
largely civilian soldiers called from the 
farms, the factory, and the country store. 
You defeated the professional soldiers trained 
in the art of killing and dedicated to the 
conquest of the world and subjugation of 
freedom. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has won the accolades, the 
respect, of people from every walk of life— 
from those in the highest councils of the 
Federal Government, those in State and 
local governments, and more importantly 
perhaps, from our citizens in general who 
look up to the Veterans of Foreign Wars as 
an organization of veterans who have not 
only made the ultimate in sacrifice on the 
fields of battle, but who also play such an 
important and constructive role not only in 
behalf of all veterans and their dependents 
but also in the every-day affairs of our 
country. 

I think no greater tribute can be paid to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars than to note 
the recognition that it gives to the essential 
and eventual role of the youth of our coun- 
try—tomorrow’s leaders—in encouraging and 
stimulating them through your Voice of 
Democracy contests and through your most 
commendable scholarship program. It. is 
indeed most refreshing in this day and time 
to realize that through your efforts the 
youth of our country are being properly 
trained in their thinking as to their future 
role in running the country, and in particu- 
lar, engendering in them the knowledge that 
this is indeed the greatest country on earth. 

It was suggested that I comment briefly. 
on the subject of “Security and Foreign 
Affairs.” This is a most difficult subject 
even for experts in this field, and I certainly 
do not claim to be an expert. It is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, another compliment 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars that you 
have suggested this as my topic, since there 
is no more important concern for our coun- 
try today than our security and our han- 
dling of our foreign affairs. 

Looking back over the 52 years of your 
organization, there are those here who can 
well remember the mud, rain, and mustard 
gas in Europe in 1917 and —18, the steaming 
swamps in a South Pacific jungle, the endless 
dusty stretches of Italian roads, or the keen 
and biting cold of a Korean winter. Today, 
at another time and place, the struggle for 
our security in which you so gallantly took 
part is still going on. This is all too appa- 
rent to us because of the presence of our 
honored veterans of Viet Nam tonight. 

In Viet Nam, approximately 400,000 Amer- 
icans are engaged in a difficult and dirty war. 

They are there to keep the solemn prom- 
ise of the United States to the Government 
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of South Viet Nam to help defend that coun- 
try against aggression, 

Most important of all, they are there be- 
cause the defeat of aggression in South Viet 
Nam is vital to the future security of the 
United States. It is vital because to fail in 
Viet Nam would be to undo much that we 
accomplished in Korea, in the Berlin Crisis 
of 1961 and in the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. 

Those who most need our strength and 
our support would doubt our word. 

Those who most oppose our interests and 
our ideals would doubt our will. 

But the war in Viet Nam is not a simple 
war. Both the issues and the effort involved 
are incredibly—sometimes it seems impos- 
sibly—complex. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy in the world for our President, who, as 
Commander in Chief, solely has the final 
responsibility for trying to resolve this al- 
most impossible situation. 

And this indeed is one of the critical dif- 
ferences between the world we face today 
and the world of the late 40’s and early 50's. 
Basically, the issues then were stark and 
simple. The Soviet Union, if we did not 
stop it, would overrun a Europe that war 
had left too weak and weary to resist. We 
had to do two things: first, to help those 
nations ravaged by war to regain their 
strength; and, second, to resist and repel the 
Soviet effort to extend its sway by aggression 
or subversion. We accomplished this by 
firm and forceful action in Berlin, in Turkey, 
in Greece, in Iran, in Korea, and elsewhere 
throughout the globe. 

But the world is no longer quite the 
same—and the challenge before us has also 
undergone very real, if sometimes subtle, 
changes. We look abroad and see a robust 
and resurgent Western Europe. We see a 
Communist world that may no longer 
present the monolithic menace that faced us 
in the late 40’s and much of the 50’s. The 
struggle that sprang up in the late 50’s be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Communist 
China has tended to fracture the Commu- 
nist world. We are told that Communism 
no longer speaks with a single voice, or 
thinks with a single mind. The nations 
within the Communist orbit have begun to 
display some degree of diversity. 

However, we must not forget that what- 
ever differences and diversity there may be— 
including the Sino-Soviet split—they are 
entirely internal. The struggle between 
Communist China and the Soviet Union is 
for leadership of the Communist movement 
and the Communist world. We cannot, and 
must not, forget that if the Communist 
world is thus divided within itself, it is still 
united against us. 

Any real diversity and division in the Com- 
munist world can have important implica- 
tions for our foreign policy. 

Basic to our entire foreign policy is one 
simple and surpassing aim: to protect and 
promote the interests of the United States. 
The interest that underlies all others is, of 
course, Our survival as a nation. Indeed, in 
an age when two nations possess enough 
nuclear power to wipe man off the face of the 
earth, survival must be in the overriding as 
well as underlying interest of every nation 
on earth. For that reason—if for no other— 
military power, while it must always be the 
court of last resort, must serve as the essen- 
tial support of every peaceful effort we make 
to advance our interests throughout the 
world. 

Any enemy must know that we have the 
will and the weapons to defend our interests 
wherever we must. At the same time, our 
use of military might is entirely defensive 
rather than offensive. We employ it—not for 
conquest—but to protect our interests wher- 
ever and whenever they are under attack. 

Our aim, indeed, is a world in which men 
will no longer resort to war—a world in 
which men will resolve their differences by 
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rational and peaceful means. For that rea- 
son we have tried in the decades since World 
War Il—and we are trying again today in 
Viet Nam—to convince the Communists that 
they will gain nothing from us by military 
means, whether overt or covert. 

If the Communists have in some ways re- 
laxed their pressures upon the Free World— 
if they now feel they can afford the luxury 
of some degree of division and diversity— 
it is partly because by our firmness and our 
strength we have convinced them that they 
cannot have their way in the world—that 
aggression and subversion will cost them 
dearly and gain them nothing. 

Viet Nam, of course, absorbs much of our 
interest and our attention. However, we 
must not let this obscure other develop- 
ments or impede our efforts in other parts 
of the world which are important to our na- 
tional security. With a resurgence in the 
economies of the developed countries of 
western Europe and Japan, we need to de- 
vote increasing attention to the less devel- 
oped countries. With our position of world 
leadership, we must be ever alert to protect 
our interests and security worldwide. We 
will not do that, in my opinion, if we allow 
our thinking and position to revert to isola- 
tionism in any form. We have the spirit 
and the will to keep on working to build a 
world in which men will settle their differ- 
ences with words instead of weapons—a 
world in which freedom will flourish and 
peace prevail. 


STATEMENT BY MR. PATMAN ON 
REGULATION FOREIGN BANKING 
BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will pro- 
vide for Federal control over foreign 
banking corporations operating within 
the United States. The bill provides that 
the authority to grant a charter to a 
foreign banking corporation for the con- 
duct of business in the United States 
shall be vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury and that such Federal charter- 
ing shall be mandatory for all foreign 
banking corporations conducting busi- 
ness in the United States. The bill I 
have introduced prohibits the establish- 
ment of branches in more than one State 
and provides that the estaplishment of 
multiple-office operations within a State 
shall be in accordance with the law of 
such State. Under the terms of my bill, 
membership in the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation will be mandatory 
for deposit-receiving branches of a for- 
eign banking corporation. On the other 
hand, membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System is optional under the pro- 
posed statutory provision. 

This legislation is an outgrowth of the 
study conducted by the Joint Economic 
Committee of foreign banking operations 
in the United States under my chairman- 
ship in the 89th Congress. Over the past 
7 years, the number of foreign banking 
offices in the United States has almost 
doubled while total assets of these offices 
have increased by some 40 percent to 
where they now total approximately $7 
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billion. Foreign banks doing business in 
the United States are licensed and super- 
vised under the laws of the States of 
New York, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. At the present time, there is no 
provision for the supervision and char- 
tering of such banks by the Federal 
Government. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that my introduction of this legislation 
is not intended as a criticism of the su- 
pervision of foreign banking operations 
by State authority, nor is it to be con- 
strued as critical of such foreign bank- 
ing operations themselves in the United 
States. It is rather my conviction that 
growing significance of such foreign 
banking operations warrant Federal 
chartering and supervision. Further- 
more, it should be recognized that at the 
present time only five States allow 
foreign banks to establish offices in those 
States. 

Recognizing the provocative nature of 
this legislation, I have introduced a bill 
that is far reaching in its implications. 
I have done so in order that the Con- 
gress might benefit from committee 
hearings covering all of these major pol- 
icy considerations. Your House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will in the 
near future begin consideration of this 
legislation and I will, I am sure, report 
Baad 9 the Congress on the issues pre- 
sented. 


CONGRESSMAN PATMAN REINTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION TO HELP 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 89th Congress, I introduced two 
bills—H.R. 47 and H.R. 48—designed to 
give small businessmen a better oppor- 
tunity to compete against big businesses. 
Today, I have reintroduced both of those 
bills with the sincere hope that during 
the 90th Congress, they will be enacted 
into law. One of my bills is designed to 
eliminate under-the-table deals between 
manufacturers and individual-favored 
customers. The bill would also prevent 
manufacturers from being coerced who 
fear loss of business by customers who 
seek special favors in order to sell below 
competitors and still maintain a profit 
margin. This bill requires no new bu- 
reaucracy for enforcement but, in fact, 
adds strength to the existing Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The second bill takes the heat off a 
supplier who, while desiring to deal fairly 
with all customers, is literally black- 
jacked into giving some customer special 
allowances in order to stay in business. 
In most cases, these favored customers 
turn right around and use the special 
allowances to undercut retail prices and 
seriously handicap their competitors. If 
complaints are made, the suppliers can 
be punished, but not the cystomer. This 
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bill would make the favor-seeking cus- 
tomer equally liable. 

Both bills have received the strong 
endorsement of the National Federation 
of Independent Business. In its latest 
poll, nearly two-thirds of the federa- 
tion’s 227,000 members endorsed both 
bills. The need for these bills, which 
are in the nature of amendments to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, is best brought 
out by an eye-opening letter sent to the 
National Federation by one of its mem- 
bers. In part the federation member 
wrote: 

The problem with the Robinson-Patman 
Act is not the Act itself, but the enforcement 
of it. Of course, it is quite fashionable to 
blame the Federal Trade Commission for 
failure to adequately enforce this Act, but 
on the other hand, in many ways, this is 
tantamount to chastising a man for failing 
to find a needle in the haystack. 

During the years I spent in advertising and 
marketing, it was necessary to become an 
expert in evading the Robinson-Patman Act 
with impunity. This can be done in so many 
ways, both legally and also in illegal ways 
in a manner that the FTC has not a China- 
man’s chance of getting the evidence. 

A couple of quick examples: By the legal 
method, you can make a special offer to a 
favored account, either on seasonal price re- 
ductions or special merchandising, or adver- 
tising allowances, and merely make the offer 
by letter saying that this same offer is open 
to all accounts on the same basis. This 
clears the favored customer as in the event 
of a question he can say that he understood 
the same offer was open to all.. The maker 
of the offer also has a strong defense on 
the basis that any account that wanted this 
offer could ask for it and receive it. 

On the illegal basis, and this is just one 
instance of scores I could mention, I sat in 
@ major food broker’s office in Los Angeles 
when a major chain buyer phoned and an- 
nounced they were having at a future date an 
anniversary sale and stipulated the various 
concessions they wanted from the principles 
represented by this broker. This request, 
or demand was ended with the statement 
‘and don’t give me any nonsense about 
Robinson-Patman as we don't give a damn 
about that.’ 

Now obviously, this buyer was not going 
to tell the FTC what it had done. The 
broker, who must have good relations with 
all trade factors in a market to stay in busi- 
ness, is in no position to blow the whistle, 
and neither is the manufacturer, who in 
almost 100 per cent of the times bitterly 
resents being blackmailed. 

Now I can go right down the field from 
appliances, to bread, milk, canned goods, 
liquor, et al—and it is not all transgressions 
by chains, either. You would be surprised 
how many large independent grocers demand 
and get from a baker $35 per week or more 
cumshaw for letting that baker have the 
preferred eye level position on the bread 
rack in the store. 

These situations are rampant, but obvi- 
ously, the problem of securing evidence that 
will hold up in legal actions is formidable. 

After all, all this talk about discounters, 
cut-rate establishments, et al, selling at cost 
or below cost, is a lot of hogwash. Today 
there is little variance in the cost of doing 
business. Discounters, cut-raters, et al, can 
only sell for lower prices because they are 
acquiring merchandise for less . . . via some 
sort of backdoor stratagem. The majority 
of packers and manufacturers generally do 
not like the present situation. 

Thus, if it were required to let all accounts 
know within five days of a special deal of- 
fered to any account, several things would 
happen. 

One is that if an illegal, or a legal but 
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obscured deal were made, enforcement of 
Robinson-Patman would only require find- 
ing just one such deal, and then a quick 
check of other accounts could determine if 
all had been notified. Failure to find eyi- 
dence of such notice would be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of Robinson-Patman. 

In addition, when ‘blackjacked’ by a buyer, 
a packer or manufacturer could point out 
that in order to avoid prosecution, if it 
granted such a deal, then it would have to 
notify all of its existence, which would de- 
stroy the competitive edge the buyer seeks 
and thus make his effort meaningless. 

The other bill, making it illegal for a 
buyer to knowingly seek to coerce a deal he 
knows not available to others, would also 
put substantial restraint on the buyer, as 
he would know that any investigation of an 
illegal deal could well result in him being 
subjected to legal action. 

It would be possible to go on and give ex- 
amples of just how this would work out bene- 
ficially in industry-after-industry, but it all 
adds up to one thing, The passage of these 
two amendments would make enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act almost auto- 
matic, and would not only result in fair com- 
petitive practices, but in the long run would 
also reduce prices to consumers without any 
attrition of legitimate profit. 

It is true, that In some cases, manufac- 
turers would probably make the conditions 
of their special deals predicated on quantity 
purchases beyond the reach of the smaller 
outlets, but this would create a situation 
whereby the smaller outlets would switch 
to other suppliers who concentrated on their 
needs. And as a matter of fact, in time, 
even those short sighted manufacturers who 
would for awhile today go to the big outlets 
would have to retract their positions, be- 
cause no matter what you produce to sell, 
you cannot exist without the small and me- 
dium size outlet. 

These two amendments would end the 
marketing nonsense that goes on today. I 
know it would have stopped cold all the 
stratagems I was involved in over a span of 
years to evade Robinson-Patman. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot give specific examples by 
name of these many operations because it 
would be highly unethical on my part to 
reveal the secret deals of former clients or 
employers. You just don’t take someone’s 
money, then blow the whistle on them, and 
especially in so many instances where such 
strategy was adopted most unwillingly, but 
was a necessity to meet the jungle war tac- 
tics of competition. 


The letter, I feel, clearly shows why 
passage of the two bills is necessary to 
enable small businessmen to continue as 
one of the most important sectors of this 
Nation’s economy. 


SUMMARY OF CREDIT UNION BILLS 
INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN 
PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced three bills—H.R. 6155, 
H.R. 6156, and H.R. 6157—designed to 
strengthen the Federal Credit Union Act 
in a number of ways and to allow credit 
unions to expand the wonderful services 
that they perform. 

H.R. 6155 would amend seven provi- 
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sions of the Federal Credit Union Act. 
The bill would: 

First. Allow a Federal credit union to 
invest an amount not exceeding 25 per- 
cent of its regular reserve in a credit 
union organization which uses its funds 
to establish and maintain liquidity, sol- 
vency, and security of credit unions; 

Second. Permit aid to liquidating 
credit unions by allowing Federal credit 
unions to purchase the notes of individ- 
ual members of liquidating credit unions; 

Third. Require the establishment of 
an education committee in each Federal 
credit union; 

Fourth. Permit the credit committee 
of a Federal credit union to delegate any 
of its functions to a loan officer; 

Fifth. Change the reserve requirement 
by basing it upon loans outstanding, 
rather than on members’ shareholdings, 
and decreasing the statutory reserve re- 
quirement from 10 percent to 7 percent; 

Sixth, Authorize the board of directors 
to declare dividends quarterly; and 

Seventh. Allow dividend credit to ap- 
ply for share purchases made during the 
first 10 days of a month. 

INVESTMENT IN STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


For a number of years the credit union 
movement has been conducting a sta- 
bilization program, with a majority of 
its funds coming from State-chartered 
credit unions and from various State 
credit union leagues. The purpose of 
the stabilization fund is to aid credit 
unions during periods of temporary fi- 
nancial trouble. The stabilization fund 
can, for instance, purchase loans from 
credit unions if the credit union faces a 
liquidity problem. 

Under the present statute, however, 
Federal credit unions are not allowed 
to directly participate in stabilization 
programs. By allowing their participa- 
tion, the stabilization program will be 
greatly enhanced, and the need for Fed- 
eral Government share insurance will be 
greatly diminished. 

This provision of the bill also lays the 
groundwork for Federal credit union par- 
ticipation in the International Credit 
Union Services Corporation which was 
organized last November. The ICUSC 
will act as a stabilization fund for credit 
unions throughout the world and will en- 
able credit unions to pool their idle funds 
for investment. 

LOAN PURCHASES FROM LIQUIDATING CREDIT 
UNIONS 

The provisions of H.R. 6155 that would 
allow Federal credit unions to purchase 
loans from liquidating credit unions was 
brought about mainly as the result of 
the large number of military bases that 
have been closed in recent years. Many 
of these bases had credit unions and, un- 
less the credit union was to be merged 
with another credit union, the closing 
credit union found it difficult to sell its 
members’ loans in order to provide for 
an orderly liquidation. If the closing 
credit union were to merge with another 
credit union, the new credit union could 
simply absorb the loans of the old credit 
union; but if no such merger were 
planned, no other credit union could buy 
the loans, since the members of the 
closed credit union would not be in the 
“common bond” of the other credit union. 
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This change would allow any credit union 
to purchase a note from a liquidating 
credit union without requiring that the 
borrower become a member of that cred- 
it union. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

This section would provide, in addition 
to the credit union’s board of directors, 
the credit committee, and the supervisory 
committee, that a new unit—an educa- 
tion committee—be formed in the cred- 
it union. Such a committee would be 
mandatory. 

Studies have shown that credit unions 
having educational committees are the 
most active and well received in the cred- 
it union movement. These credit unions 
have more shares and loans on the whole 
than credit unions without educational 
committees: In addition, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to be an in- 
formed consumer. This can clearly. be 
seen in the passage in the 89th Con- 
gress of truth-in-packaging legislation 
and, hopefully, in the passage of truth- 
in-lending legislation in the 90th Con- 
gress) The credit union educational com- 
mittee would provide the member with a 
central place that could advise him on 
family financial management, matters 
of interest to consumers, and programs 
within the credit union that would be 
of benefit to the member. 

CHANGE IN LENDING AUTHORITY 


The Federal Credit Union Act allows 
a loan officer to make loans only up to 
the unsecured- loan limit—presently 
8750 —and in additional amounts only 
if the amount is fully secured: by un- 
pledged credit union shares. 

Enactment of this ee take 
a great deal of the pressure off loan com- 
mittee members who find that, as credit 
unions grow, they must spend an increas- 
ingly large amount of time in approving 
loan applications. Many loan commit- 
tees meet daily during the committee 
members lunch hour, and in some goy- 
ernmental credit unions, loan committee 
members take a few hours of annual 
leave a week in order to conduct their 
credit union business. It must be re- 
membered that the credit union commit- 
tee members are entirely volunteers and 
are using their own time to further credit 
union work. 

The bill would eliminate a certain 
amount of the credit union committee’s 
work. It would allow the loan officer to 
approve or disapprove any loan, but 
would still require that a record of each 
loan. transaction be submitted to the 
credit. committee so that the committee 
could review the aetions of the loan of- 
ficer. The bill would not require such a 
change, but would allow the credit union 
officer to take over in situations where 
the burden of the credit union committee 
has become too great. 

__ RESERVE STRUCTURE CHANGE 

The Federal Credit Union Act provides 
that credit unions must place in reserve 
all interest, fees, fines, and 20 percent of 
net earnings annually until the reserve 
equals 10 percent of the total amount 
of the credit union shareholding. This 
portion of H.R. 6155 would— 

First. Relate reserves to loans out- 
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standing, rather than total member 
shareholdings; and 

Second. Decrease the statutory reserve 
requirement from 10 percent to 7 per- 
cent, while, at the same time, allowing 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions to establish additional re- 
serves by regulation if the need arises. 

The changes are necessary because 
credit unions have been doing an excel- 
lent, job in protecting the savings of 
their members. There are more credit 
unions in the United States than banks 
and savings and loans combined, yet 
losses suffered by credit unions are far 
less than those suffered by banks and 
savings and loans. The excellent loss 
ratio, plus a mandatory bonding require- 
ment, clearly indicates that credit unions 
do not need to be bogged down with ex- 
cessive reserve requirements and should 
have as much money as possible avail- 
able for loans and investments. 

DIVIDEND PAYMENTS SCHEDULE 


Credit unions must be able to com- 
pete for savings dollars in order to stay 
in operation. This section of H.R. 6155 
would put credit unions on a par with 
many other savings institutions. It 
would allow Federal credit unions to pay 
dividends quarterly, rather than on a 
semiannually basis, and in addition 
would allow credit unions to compute 
dividends. from the first of the month 
on shares which are deposited by the 
10th of the month, rather than the pres- 
ent cutoff date of the first 5 days of the 
month. 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 6156 

H.R. 6156 would allow Federal credit 
unions to make long-term real estate 
mortgage loans. A number of States 
allow State-chartered credit unions to 
make long-term real estate loans, and 
while the Federal Credit Union Act does 
not specifically prohibit real estate loans, 
it does provide that no loan can be made 
with a maturity in excess of 5 years. 
Thus, it would be possible for a Federal 
credit union to make a real estate loan, 
but only if the maturity were 5 years or 
less. 

This situation would be corrected un- 
der H.R. 6156, so that Federal credit 
unions could invest up to 25 percent of 
their assets in loans to members secured 
by first liens on real estate for terms not 
exceeding 30 years. Such loans would 
be for amounts not to exceed 80 percent 
of the appraised value of the real estate, 
and would further be limited to residen- 
tial property of not more than four-fam- 
ily units and to farmland, 

Many credit union members during the 
current tight-money situation have 
found it impossible to obtain mortgage 
funds from traditional mortgage lenders. 
At the same time, the credit union to 
which the member belonged had funds 
which it could have lent for mortgage 
loans had such a provision been in the 
Federal Credit Union Act. Had such 
authority been in the act, credit unions 
could have provided a great service in 
stimulating the economy in general, and 
the homebuilding industry in particular. 
We cannot continue to overlook such a 
potential source of mortgage funds. 

Passage of H.R. 6156 would go a long 
way toward providing inexpensive home 
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loans to credit union members who find, 
during the current tight-money period, 
that, in addition to paying the highest 
allowable interest rate to mortgage lend- 
ers, they must also pay under-the-table 
money in the form of points or discounts 
to obtain the loan. Such transactions 
are not permissible under the Federal 
Credit Union Act, which clearly states 
that no fees, other than the interest rate, 
can be charged the borrower and, as we 
all know, credit unions across the board 
have the lowest interest rate of any fi- 
nancial institution. y 


SUMMARY OF H.R. 6157 


Many Federal employees are members 
of credit unions, yet they are not al- 
lowed to earmark a portion of their pay 
check for deposit in credit unions. H.R. 
6157 would permit Federal employees to 
purehase shares of Federal- or State- 
chartered credit unions through volun- 
tary payroll allotments or deductions. 
Thus, the deposit would be made for the 
employee prior to receiving his take- 
home pay. This would be a great bene- 
fit to credit union members, and would 
simplify their savings habits. 

The cost of the bookkeeping operations 
involved in payroll deductions would be 
borne by the credit union, so that there 
would be no cost, either directly or in- 
directly, to the Government. 

Several payroll deduction plans are al- 
ready in operation for Federal employees 
so there is clearly a precedent for allow- 
ing credit unions, on a reimbursable ba- 
sis, to use payroll deduction plans for 
their members. In- addition, military 
members are allowed to make payroll de- 
ductions in the form of allotments to 
credit unions, a fact which further 
strengthens the precedent pattern for 
such authority. 

Mr. Speaker, credit unions are full- 
fledged members of the financial. com- 
munity of our Nation, as far as their im- 
pact. on our economy. However, they 
have not been given the necessary legis- 
lative tools in order to continue their 
excellent work not only for their mem- 
bers, but for our Nation, It is time that 
Congress provides credit unions with 
those tools. > 


DALLAS CITY EMPLOYEES CREDIT 
UNION CELEBRATES 25TH _ ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7 of this year the Dallas City 
Employees. Credit Union celebrates its 
25th anniversary. From its beginning 
capital of $50 and a handful of members 
in 1942, this credit union has grown to 
nearly 8,000 members and holds assets 
of more than $5 million. It is the larg- 
est municipal credit union in Texas. I 
might also point out that one of our 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CABELL], has been a 
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member of this credit union since his 
term as mayor of Dallas. 

The Dallas City Employees Credit 
Union did not have an easy time in the 
beginning. Its first financail statement 
showed loans outstanding of only $100, 
cash in bank of $1,712.17, and total as- 
sets of 81,812.17, and things got worse 
before they got better. During the first 
4 years of the credit union’s operation, 
there were a number of resignations from 
the board of directors and supervisory 
committee due to enlistments in the 
Armed Forces; and since rationing lim- 
ited. the amount of durable goods for 
sale, most of the credit union’s loans 
were for consolidation of debts and used 
furniture. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the entire 25 years of operation of the 
credit union, it has had only one gen- 
eral manager, L. Phil Davis, whose record 
in the credit union movement is as im- 
pressive as that of the credit union which 
he serves. 

Phil Davis won the Credit Union Na- 
tional Award for organizing the most 
credit unions in 1953 and 1954. He was 
awarded the Texas Credit Union Award 
for organizing the most Texas credit 
unions in 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1958, 
1961, and 1964. For these and other 
outstanding contributions to the credit 
union movement, he was named the 
“Brother’s Keeper” for the Dallas chap- 
ter, as well as the Texas Credit Union 
League. He went on to win the highest 
honor ever awarded to a credit union 
member, that of “International Broth- 
er's Keeper.“ This award was made to 
him by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

In 1952, Phil Davis helped organize 
the Members Mutual Insurance Co. and 
served as its first treasurer and also as 
a board member. He served as chair- 
man of the policy owners advisory com- 
mittee to the board of directors of Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, for 5 years. 
He ‘serves now as alternate director of 
the Texas Credit Union League. He is 
also treasurer of the National Credit 
Union Management. Association, an or- 
ganization of credit unions in the 
United States and Canada with assets 
of a million dollars or more. It is a 
privilege for me to salute the Dallas City 
Employees Credit Union and its general 
manager Phil Davis on their 25th an- 
niversary. 


PLANS BEING PREPARED FOR VISTA 
VOLUNTEERS TO AID POVERTY- 
AREA CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I had the pleasure of talking to 
William H. Crook, Acting Director of 
VISTA, whom President Johnson has 
called to Washington from his former 
post as OEO Director for the southwest 
region. At the time of our conversation, 
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I suggested that VISTA volunteers could 
provide valuable assistance to the offi- 
cials of credit unions organized to serve 
residents of poverty-stricken urban 
neighborhoods and rural areas. The 
primary need of these officials is for 


training and technical assistance in the 


operation of these credit unions so that 
all of the traditional credit union serv- 
ices—thrift, low-cost loans, and coun- 
seling—can be made available where they 
are most needed. 


I am happy to announce that VISTA 


is now working with the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions on plans to provide 
just such assistance. The program of 
extending credit union services among 
the poor is extremely flexible. All that 
is really necessary is the presence of a 
willing group of persons who want to 


organize a credit union. Sponsors of 
low-income credit unions have included 


settlement houses, Indian tribes, public 
housing authorities, and most impor- 


_tantly, the churches. 


Recently; local community- action 
agencies have joined as sponsors of low- 


income credit unions in target areas, and 


there are now over 60 in this category 
alone. Most of the organizing work up 
to now has been performed by persons 
already active in the credit union move- 
ment, such as Officials of credit unions, 
Federal and State examiners, and State 
league officials, These dedicated men 
and women have devoted countless hours 


ol their own time to help organize new 


eredit, unions—they haye taken to heart 

the statement that the success of credit 

unions proves the brotherhood of man. 
TENFOLD INCREASE NEEDED 


m spite of this enormous expenditure 
of volunteer time, much remains to be 
done. There are 600 credit unions serv- 
ing low-income groups—there ought to 
be 6,000. Each new credit union ac- 
tivates a new spirit of community pride 
and accomplishment; if we are to suc- 
ceed in the war on poverty, then I truly 
believe that the credit union will be- 
come an important asset of the emergent 
poor. The prospects for involvement of 
VISTA volunteers raises the possibility 


of greatly expanded training programs 


for Officials of low-income credit unions. 
It will enable these credit unions to pro- 
vide the best available counseling, to 
reach persons less and less affluent. It is 
an axiom in the credit union movement 
that the harder a person is to reach, the 
more he needs help. 

Therefore, I look forward with a great 
interest to the contribution that can be 
made by VISTA in this important aspect 
of the war on poverty. I am gratified 
by the close relationship between credit 
unions and the war on poverty because 
it was I who first suggested bringing 
them together. Early in 1964, I wrote 
to Sargent Shriver, who was then leading 
a presidential task force on poverty, sug- 
gesting that he consider the inclusion of 
credit unions in his program. Mr. 
Shriver quickly replied that credit unions 
would have an important role to play, 
and I am pleased that the facts have 
borne out his prediction. 

Of special interest to Members of the 
House is the fact that no Federal sub- 
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sidy is required for the organization 
or operation of any credit unions. The 
members themselves contribute the share 
capital. They also pay the initial char- 
tering fees, which are nominal, The 
programs of supervision and examina- 
tion, whether conducted by the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions or by various 
State supervisory agencies, are paid for 
by the credit unions themselves—again 
there is no cost to the Government. 
TOP ORGANIZING YEAR : 

m reviewing the recent progress of the 
credit union movement, I am struck by 
the vitality and dynamism which still 
motivates credit -union officials, In- 
creased emphasis on credit union exten- 
sion among the poor was one of the ma- 
jor factors in the best organizing year 
for Federal credit unions since 1956. All 
told, 701 charters were issued in 1966, 
94 of them to low-income groups. This 
compares with 584 and 44 respectively 
in 1965. There are now 11,975 Federal 
credit unions in operation. Allowing for 
liquidations and conversion, the net gain 
~ Federal credit unions in 1966 was 

There are a total of 22,610 credit un- 
ions—both Federal and State—now. op- 
erating, with combined assets of ap- 
proximately $11.6 billion. At year-end 
1965, there were 22,160 credit unions 

verating with assets of $10.5. billion. 
The number of members in 1965 was 
16.8 million. 

~The steady growth of. credit unions. in- 
dicates as forcefully as any sociological 
studies that the need for credit. union 
services still exists. The commitment 
of the credit union leadership to orga- 


nize credit. unions among the poor is 


opening a whole new area of potential 
for credit union growth. It is my hope 
that the initiatives now underway will 
soon be followed by solid results. 


GUN LAWS, THE CRIMINAL, AND A 
CLOSE LOOK AT CRIME STATIS- 
TICS 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman „from 
Texas? 

There was no PENN 

Mr, CASEY. Mr. Speaker, behind ‘the 
emotional push for restrictive firearms 
legislation lies a solid bedrock of fact 
our national crime statistics. 

It is upon this bedrock that I build 
my case in support of two bills I have 
authorized—H.R.. 360 and H.R. 6137— 
setting mandatory penalties for use or 
possession of firearms in crimes of 
violence. 

Here is the major cause of our national 
firearms problem—the criminal who re- 
peatedly uses guns to rob, rape, and 
murder during a lengthy career of crime. 
And it is here that this Congress can seek 
the solution to this problem. 

Advocates of restrictive firearms legis- 
lation, that will do little to curb criminal 
ownership or criminal use of guns, have 
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a blithe way of ignoring certain statis- 
tics, and citing others out of context to 
argue their case. Even such an august 
body as the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, which submitted its omnibus 
report on crime, is guilty of biasing its 
report by selective use of statistics. 

Let us, for example, study the first two 
paragraphs of chapter 10— Control of 
Firearms“ —of this report: 

The assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy with a mail-order rifle offered a 
grim and tragic illustration of what can 
result when firearms are easily available to 
anyone in the United States. The Commis- 
sion strongly believes that the increasing 
violence in every section of the Nation com- 
pels an effort to control possession and sale 
of the many kinds of firearms that contribute 
to that violence. 


Lee Harvey Oswald journeyed to Rus- 
sia, renounced his U.S. citizenship, more 
than likely was fully indoctrinated by 
the Communists, married a Russian citi- 
zen, returned to this country, journeyed 
to Mexico City for reasons still unknown, 
dabbled in pro-Castro Communist con- 
spiracies in New Orleans—without being 
touched by the law. To cite this instance 
as the basis for advocating restrictive 
gun legislation that affects an estimated 
50 million law abiding gunowners in this 
country is pandering to the basest form 
of emotionalism. 

The harshest law that this Congress 
could enact would not have prevented 
Oswald from obtaining and using a rifle. 
Obviously, a man bent on murdering the 
President of the United States would 
have little regard to the laws of theft, 
interstate transportation of stolen weap- 
ons, or gun registration so advocated by 
the Commission. 

Surely, it should be obvious that a man 
set on violating the law, “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill,” handed down by a much higher 
authority will take little notice of what 
we enact here—nor will our action deter 
him in his murderous plan. 

But more than that I point out that 
even if the severe provisions of the Jus- 
tice Department’s firearms proposal, H.R. 
5384, were enacted into law—nothing 
would have prevented Oswald from walk- 
ing into the finest sporting goods shop in 
Dallas and buying a premium grade rifle 
and scope. 

But let us examine the next paragraph 
of the Commission’s Crime Report, where 
again “selective” judgment was used in 
citing statistics to argue its position: 

During 1963, 4,760 persons were murdered 
by firearms. During 1965, 5,600 murders, 
$4,700 aggravated assaults and the vast ma- 
jority of the 68,400 armed robberies were 
committed by means of firearms. All but 10 
of the 278 law enforcement officers murdered 
during the period 1960-65 were killed with 
firearms. And statistics, of course, cannot 
even indicate the personal tragedy each of 
these offenses caused. 


Let us see if we can find out a little 
more about the murders of these valiant 
police officers. I cite the Uniform 
Crime Reports of 1965 compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and on 
page 37, it states: 

When an examination is made of the prior 
criminal histories of those involved, it is 
found that 76 percent had been arrested on 
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some criminal charge prior to the time they 
became participants in the police murders 
and, of even more significance, over one-half 
of this group had been previously arrested for 
assaultive-type crimes such as rape, robbery, 
assault with a deadly weapon, assault with 
intent to kill, etc. In fact, the records dis- 
close nine individuals had been charged on 
some prior occasion with an offense of mur- 
der. Seven of these had been paroled on the 
murder charge, one was an escapee having 
fied confinement while serving time for mur- 
der, and one was an escapee who fied while 
awaiting trial for murder. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the 362 persons who were responsible 
are known to have had prior convictions on 
criminal charges and more than two-thirds of 
this group had received leniency in the form 
of probation or parole on at least one of 
these convictions. More than one of every 
four of the murders was on parole or proba- 
tion when he killed a police officer. 


Mr. Speaker, I say to the Crime Com- 
mission, to the Justice Department, and 
to my colleagues who advocate restrictive 
firearms legislation: Do not point the 
finger of blame for this shocking situa- 
tion at 14 million law-abiding citizens 
who bought hunting licenses last year to 
enjoy the peaceful use of firearms. And 
do not point the finger of blame to the 
other 35 million Americans who have 
guns in their homes and businesses to 
protect themselves, their wives and 
daughters, or their businesses from the 
scum that lenient courts and lax prose- 
cutors turn loose repeatedly to prey on us. 

I find it unbelievable that in this same 
report, which advocates rigid control on 
sale, registration, and possession of fire- 
arms for law-abiding citizens—another 
recommendation is made that all manda- 
tory prison sentences and long maximum 
prison terms be abolished, and sentenc- 
ing be left to the discretion of the courts. 

The courts, by repeatedly turning loose 
these parasites to prey on a helpless so- 
ciety, have shown in my judgment they 
do not deserve this confidence by the 
American people. And if there is any 
doubt about the courts granting leniency 
to criminals who do not deserve such 
consideration, let us examine further the 
statistics compiled by the FBI in its 
study of “Careers in Crime.” The case 
histories of nearly 135,000 criminal re- 
peat offenders have been entered in this 
continuing study since it began in 1963, 
and I quote from page 28, 1965 Uniform 
Crime Report: 

This entire sample had an average criminal 
career of more than 10 years (span of years 
from first to last arrest) during which they 
averaged five arrests, 2.4 convictions and 1.5 
imprisonments. Disposition data is two- 
thirds complete for felonies but more incom- 
plete for the misdemeanors or minor offenses. 
Lenience in the form of probation, suspended 
sentence, parole and conditional release had 
been afforded to 51 percent of the offenders. 
After the first leniency this group averaged 
more than three new arrests. The group 
granted leniency had, on the average, a 
criminal career extending over 12 years and 
they accumulated approximately seven ar- 
rests each. 

The mobility of these 134,938 offenders re- 
veals that slightly over 52 percent were ar- 
rested in one state, 25 percent in two states 
and 22 percent in three or more states. A 
distribution by sex indicates 93 percent were 
males and 7 percent females. By race, 70 
percent were white, 27 percent Negro and 3 
percent all other. 
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In its “Profile of Known Repeaters by 
Type of Crime,” the report states: 

Repeating in the same crime was highest 
for the narcotic offender 53 percent, the 
burglar 48 percent, the gambler 47 percent, 
and the bogus check offender 40 percent. 
Thirty-six percent of the auto thieves re- 
peated in auto theft during the course of 
their criminal careers and 33 percent of the 
robbers repeated in robbery. For the crimes 
against the person—murder, rape and felo- 
nious assault—the rate of repeating in the 
same crime is considerably lower than for the 
property offenses. 

The frequency of leniency action in the 
form of probation, suspended sentence or pa- 
role ranged from 38 percent for the murder- 
ers to 55 percent for the burglars. Like the 
burglar, 54 percent of the bogus check of- 
fenders also had leniency; yet, both of these 
criminal types have a high rate of repeating 
and, repeating in the same offense, The auto 
thief, bogus check offender and the narcotic 
violator had the highest proportion of leni- 
ency for specific charges. 

The forger, the auto thief, the burglar and 
the robber recorded the highest mobility 
with over 30 percent having been arrested in 
three or more states during the course of 
their criminal careers. 


A special followup study was done by 
the FBI on 6,907 offenders who were re- 
leased to the streets between January 
and June 1963, either on probation, sus- 
pended sentence, parole, fine or acquit- 
tal, and dismissal. 

During the 2-year study, the FBI 
found: 

Fifty-nine percent of the burglars, 70 per- 
cent of the auto thieves and 64 percent of 
the robbers repeated. Of those charged with 
theft 45 percent repeated, as did 65 percent 
of the narcotic offenders and 49 percent of 
the forgers. 


How long, Mr. Speaker, are the Ameri- 
can people going to stand by and watch 
hardened criminals repeatedly turned 
loose to rob, rape, murder, or corrupt 
society? 

I say to my colleagues: 

If we need prosecutors with courage 
and fierce determination to protect so- 
ciety by removing the hardened criminal 
from our midst—let us find them. 

If we need judges with more concern 
for the victim than the criminal, and 
guts enough to mete out stiff punishment 
for vicious crimes—let us find them. 

If we need more jails and prisons to 
house these parasites who illegally use 
firearms to rob, rape, and murder—let us 
build them. 

And if we need legislation providing 
severe penalties to enable the prosecutor 
and the courts to protect society from 
the illegal gun user by isolating him for 
a long, mandatory period—then let us 
enact it. 

I urge my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, and 
the people they are privileged to repre- 
sent—do not be misled by the glittering 
generalities of those who are quick to 
find excuses for the criminal, and who 
urge that more, not less, leniency be 
granted to him. 

The people are demanding protection 
from the criminal—not from the hunter, 
not the gun collector, not the National 
Rifle Association, not the gunsmith, and 
certainly not from the businessman who 
carries a gun to protect his life and in- 
vestment. Society is entitled to this pro- 
tection—and it is our duty to provide it. 
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EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
TO INDIA 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday of this week the House will 
debate the joint resolution to support 
emergency food assistance to India. I 
know the Members of this body welcome 
the opportunity to share in this respon- 
sibility and to familiarize themselves with 
the issues involved. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman, who testified before the com- 
mittee on February 28, made a compre- 
hensive statement in support of emer- 
gency food assistance to India. This 
should be of interest to the Members and 
at this time, Mr, Speaker, I insert Sec- 
retary Freeman’s statement in the 
RECORD: 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN ON JOINT 
RESOLUTION To SUPPORT EMERGENCY Foop 
ASSISTANCE TO INDIA BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee 

on Agriculture: Almost a year ago we met on 

a similar occasion—to consider the need for 

emergency aid to India. The Committee 

acted quickly and favorably on the Presi- 
dent’s special appeal—which we deeply ap- 
preciated. 

Since that time, and in close consultation 
with the Congress, we have carried out this 
emergency food mission, It has been out- 
standingly successful in saving lives and 
averting what might have been one of the 
great famines of all times. I take this occa- 
sion to report to you on what has taken place 
this last year, and to urge your support for 
the Joint Resolution submitted by Congress- 
man Poage and Congressman Dole. 

Let me briefly review the mathematics of 
India’s food problem last year. In 1964-65 
India produced a record 89 million tons of 
food grains—significantly above the stable 
80 million ton level of production that pre- 
vailed in the early 1960's. But in 1965-66 
the monsoon rains were the poorest in nearly 
acentury. Food grain production fell to only 
72 million tons. Crop failure was widespread 
and starvation was imminent. 

India, with our help and with help from a 
number of other countries, mobilized to im- 
port a record amount of food grains and to 
make effective distribution of it. Altogether, 
India imported over 10 million tons. More 
than 8 million tons of this came from the 
United States—about four-fifths wheat and 
about one-fifth grain sorghums. We estimate 
that the food grains we provided supplied 
the daily grain rations for 60 million Indian 
people, about one-eighth of the entire popu- 
lation, Through considerable belt-tighten- 
ing and effective distribution of available 
food, India was able to avoid famine with a 
substantially smaller total supply of grain 
than was available in earlier years. 

Last year many people wondered whether it 
was possible to move such a large volume of 
grain out of the U.S. to India without dis- 
rupting normal transportation and market- 
ing. The amount of grain imports required 
by India was well beyond the level that had 
ever moved through her ports and that had 
ever been distributed to her needy people. 

The effectiveness with which the grain was 
moved and distributed is a tribute to dedi- 
cated and coordinated effort that stretched 
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from the wheat fields in the United States to 
the villages of India. 

Here in the U.S. we were faced with a box- 
car shortage, a frozen Great Lakes seaway, 
and crowded Gulf Coast port facilities. But 
through extraordinary measures we were able 
to maximize shipments from East Coast 
ports. 

The Department of Agriculture enlisted the 
cooperation of nine railroad companies to 
ship grain through the use of covered hopper 
unit trains. The covered hopper cars hold 
nearly twice as much grain as a boxcar; load 
and unload faster; and lose less grain in 
transit. Unit trains of 50 cars made com- 
plete round trip from Minneapolis to the East 
Coast in 5 to 8 days, compared with 23 days 
for a train of boxcars. 

A train of about 50 hopper cars hauled 
enough grain to provide a day’s ration to 
20,000,000 Indian people. 

Through the cooperation of American 
railroads and the Department of Agriculture 
a new record was established. 
Railroad employees and officials were en- 
thusiastic. As one official said, 

“We have never before in the history of 
the railroad moved a trainload of grain from 
Minneapolis to Galveston or to the East 
Coast and had our cars emptied and re- 
turned in 5 to 8 days.” 

The President’s program was executed on 
a timely basis; the needed food grains 
reached India as programmed. 

India, too, was faced with the need for 
receiving and distributing grain in greater 
volume than ever before. At her request we 
sent over a high level team of experts to 
recommend a blueprint for action. Maxi- 
mum Indian port capacity, prior to the sur- 
vey by the team, had been 800,000 tons per 
month. As a result of the team’s recom- 
mendations and initiatives by the Govern- 
ment of India, as much as 1.2 million tons 
of grain, in addition to other bulk commodi- 
ties, per month were unloaded. 

In combination with a stepped-up and 
highly efficient program of transportation 
and distribution, U.S. grain reached the peo- 
ple of India who needed it most in a timely 
and effective manner. Not only were the 
poor of India’s cities provided with needed 
grain, but grain reached the thousands of 
villages with insufficient food. Numerous 
work projects were carried out and financed 
with U.S. grain. Our food assistance was 
not used by India as a dole. It was used 
to finance useful efforts such as building 
roads and improving irrigation systems. 

The cooperation between India and Amer- 
ica in this huge humanitarian effort was 
outstanding. The U.S, Goverment agencies 
involved worked together in an efficient, co- 
ordinated effort under an inter-agency In- 
dian task force headed by Mr. C. R. Eskild- 
sen, then Associate Administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, making a 
record of which we can be proud, In every 
way we lived up to our American tradition 
of helping a neighbor in need, and earned 
the gratitude which India has officially 
expressed. 

Today we are here to consider a second 
appeal in behalf of the People of India. 

For the second year in a row, nature has 
been unkind to India’s farmers. Last year 
the lack of rainfall was widespread; this 
year the lack is mainly in northern India. 
But, the accumulation of two successive 
years of drought is serious and India will 
again need about 10 million tons of grain im- 
ports to avert famine. 

It is a cruel trick of fate that what assist- 
ing nations did last year needs redoing this 

ear. 

4 The Members of Congress are well ac- 
quainted with the hardships that India is 
facing. Your Chairman, Mr. Poage, and 
Congressman Dole as well as Senator McGee, 
Senator Moss, and Senator Miller have all 
been in India recently and have viewed the 
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situation first-hand. I take this occasion to 
once again thank them on behalf of President 
Johnson for responding to his request and 
giving of their time and energy during the 
busy holiday season. In their report to the 
President all agreed that the situation is real 
and serious, requiring both a higher degree 
of self-help in India herself and a substan- 
tial amount of help from the outside. 

We live in hope, and the odds would 
certainly seem to be that nature will co- 
operate in the year ahead so that India can 
have a normal crop and move ahead with its 
extensive agricultural improvement plans 
so that such massive assistance will not be 
necessary a third time. It is India’s purpose 
and ours that massive food aid will not be 
necessary much longer. India’s target for 
food self-sufficiency is 1972. We will con- 
tinue to try to help them meet that target. 
Meanwhile, India faces an immediate prob- 
lem of compensating for this second year of 
poor harvests. 

President Johnson, in his February 2 
Message on India Food, responded to this 
new need by announcing an immediate al- 
location of 2 million tons of U.S. Food grains 
under the Title I program. These ship- 
ments, along with grains already in the pipe- 
line, will help maintain a steady flow to 
India into early summer—and this will pro- 
vide time to formulate the consortium ap- 
proach to India’s food aid that the President 
has recommended. 

The food aid challenge of India—both for 
the present and for the years ahead—is 
clearly too great for any one nation or small 
group of nations to shoulder. The President 
said, “All advanced nations—including those 
which import food—must share the burden 
of feeding the hungry and building their 
capacity to feed themselves.” 

The President's proposal that we link our 
effort with those of other countries through 
an India Food Aid Consortium is a highly 
practical way to bring about this sharing 
of the load. 

The India Aid Consortium has been as- 
sisting India, mainly in the area of foreign 
exchange problems, since 1958. The World 
Bank serves as chairman. Member countries 
include Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Some other countries also are helping India 
po 8 be willing to join in the food aid 
effort. 

The Consortium, during the 1962-65 period, 
supplied India with about 84½ billion in 
grants and loans. It is intimately ac- 
quainted with India’s development prob- 
lems. The proposed integrating of Indian 
food aid with broader programs of economic 
assistance, and with capital and technical 
assistance for agricultural development, can 
provide a much stronger helping hand that 
India must have if it is to cope successfully 
with its mountainous problems of too little 
food for a large and growing population. 

As the President said, India needs to im- 
port about 10 million tons of food grains 
this year. We estimate that about 2.3 mil- 
lion tons are now in the pipeline. Of this 
amount, the U.S. has contributed 1.6 million 
tons, Canada has contributed approximately 
200,000 tons, Australia has granted 150,000 
tons and sold 150,000 tons, and the Soviet 
Union has made a grant of 200,000. We are 
adding 2 million tons to this amount through 
our new allocation. This leaves a deficit 
to be met of 5.7 million tons. We propose to 
supply 3 million tons of this, provided that 
ye aa appropriately matched by other coun- 

es. 


Under the consortium approach to food 
aid, we hope that the other countries will 
help to supply food and will also be gener- 
ous in supplying fertilizer and other agri- 
cultural production assistance. The big job, 
of course, must be done by India itself. The 
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President, like the Members of Congress who 
recently visited India, places strong em- 
phasis on the necessity of India—through 
self-help—doing the utmost to cope with its 
food and population crisis. And the Presi- 
dent is encouraged that India is making 
serious efforts to do this. India has added 
new notes of practicality and urgency to its 
agricultural improvement efforts. 

Starting in late 1965 the Government of 
India began to place increasing emphasis 
on agricultural development, The food 
crises of the past few years made it unmis- 
takably clear to India’s leaders that agricul- 
ture, among all the development objectives, 
had to receive high priority. 

Very significant changes have occurred in 
India’s agricultural policies and the commit- 
ment of resources to agriculture. Public in- 
vestment scheduled for agriculture during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan will be more than 
double that of the Third Plan. Agriculture 
is second only to national defense in the 
Fourth Plan. Accelerated investments in 
agriculture have already begun to take place. 
Budget expenditures for agriculture during 
1966-67 are 43 percent above the 1965-66 
level. 

In addition to the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
the Indian Goverment has developed an 
annual subplan which will permit early eval- 
uations of performance, This procedure in- 
troduces a new degree of flexibility in adjust- 
ing resource allocations within agriculture 
to ensure that production targets are met. 

Since 1964, the Indian Government ‘has 
been providing food grain producers mini- 
mum price support at levels sufficient to 
encourage greater production. 

At a meeting of state and central govern- 
ment leaders in November, 1966, it was agreed 
that a national food budget system should 
be immediately developed to facilitate greater 
sharing between surplus and deficit states. 
The staff work for the food budget is near- 
ing completion and the budget is expected to 
be announced this spring. This effort, to- 
gether with an extensive system of food 
“rationing, will help achieve a more equitable 
distribution of food during the period of 
food scarcity. 

The Indian Government took a number of 
steps in 1966 to stimulate investment in 
fertilizer production capacity and to ensure 
sufficient imports of fertilizer to meet estab- 
lished targets for total fertilizer availability. 

India has taken the following steps to im- 
prove the investment climate for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer in the private sectors: 
(a) All geographic constraints on fertilizer 
marketing within each state have been re- 
moved, and New Delhi plans to remove con- 
straints on interstate movement as soon as 
supplies permit. (b) All private manufac- 
turers of fertilizer who commit themselves 
to invest in India prior to March 1, 1967, will 
be allowed freely to price and distribute their 
products, with no government regulations. 
(c) Simplified and streamlined procedures 
for approving and licensing foreign private 
investment in the manufacture of fertilizer 
have been put into effect and, together with 
new policies on foreign private investment 
(e.g; acceptance of management control by 
the foreign collaborator), have succeeded in 
speeding negotiations with investors already 
underway and in stimulating proposals from 
other foreign firms. (d) In allocating for- 
eign exchange, top priority has been given to 
fertilizers, including fertilizer for seeding 
programs of new plants, fertilizer raw mate- 
rials and spare parts for fertilizer plants. 
(Foreign exchange ‘allocations for fertilizer 
in 1965-66 were $163 million and in the cur- 
rent year it is $268 million.) 

Substantial progress has been made to in- 
crease the operating efficiency of fertilizer 
plants in the public sector. As a percent of 


capacity, production has been raised from 
63 percent in 1965 to an estimated 80 percent 
in 1966. The principal reasons for operation 
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of plants at low levels of capacity were a 
lack of raw materials, a shortage of spare 
parts, and poorly designed plants. Indian 
efforts to date have improved the situation 
on all these fronts, Steps are also being 
taken to reduce the dependence upon sul- 
phur—in short supply world around—in the 
manufacture of fertilizer in India, and to 
develop India’s pyrite deposits which may 
make it possible to meet all the sulphur re- 
quirements by 1974. 

To maximize food production from avall- 
able inputs, India has adopted a strategy 
of concentrating a combination of agricul- 
tural inputs, including new, high yielding 
seeds, on the most productive land with an 
assured supply of water. All ready the evi- 
dence indicates that the concentration of 
available inputs on selected acreage has been 
carried out effectively, although drought has 
ruled out the possibility of reaching the 
target of one additional ton of food grain 
per acre. But the program is demonstrating 
that Indian farmers, given proper guidance 
and ni inputs, can dramatically raise 
productivity levels, 

For the Fourth Five-Year plan a target 
of 32.5 million acres has been set for this 
High-Yielding Varieties Program, and an 
adequate supply of fertilizer, improved seed 
varieties, plant protection materials, and ir- 
rigation are to be assured for this acreage. 
During the 1966-67 crop year India plans to 
cover 6.4 million acres under this program— 
an effort without precedent. 

A cabinet level committee on agricultural 
credit has been established. Also, a working 
level committee of the Indian Government 
is currently studying ways to establish a 
national agricultural credit program. Steps 
have been taken this year to increase (about 
10 percent over last year) the supply of 
credit to cultivators through credit coop- 
eratives and, on a pilot basis, to use the Food 
Corporation of India to extend credit to cul- 
tivators as an evidence on their crop. Culti- 
vators can pay off their loan by either grain 
or cash. Finally, private banks have been 
urged to establish rural credit programs, 

There has been some speedup in Indian 
performance in the soil and water manage- 
ment field. The basic outline for a new 
program has been developed (with USAID/ 
US Geological Survey assistance) and a cen- 
tral coordinating body has been set up and 
is partially staffed. In addition, India has 
developed, and is beginning to implement 
(with USAID/Soil Conservation Service as- 
sistance) a program for the better manage- 
ment and more intensive utilization of 
available water. 

Actual progress made in India’s agricul- 
tural development effort is obscured this year 
by the second successive year of serious 
drought, We are encouraged, however, by 
the fact that food grain production this year 
in states not affected by the drought is well 
aboye that of any previous year. 

In addition to agricultural development 
efforts, family planning is being encouraged 
across the nation. 

As President Johnson said in his message 
on India Food: 

“India is off to a good start. But it is 
only a start. As Indian officials have warned, 
hard work remains in reaching targets they 
have set and in improving cooperation among 
state governments. India’s economic prob- 
lems are enormous. But they can be solved.” 

As realists, we know that India has a long, 
long way to go in solving its problems. But 
India is moving and there is hope—if it gets 
enough help, of the right kind, soon enough, 
from enough countries. 

Your proposed Joint Resolution to Support 
Emergency Food Assistance to India is, in 
my opinion, well phrased and extremely im- 
portant. 

It will lend the strength, understanding, 
and support of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the compassionate yet highly 
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practical proposals made by President John- 
son. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
once again—as you did last year—give this 
urgent matter your strong endorsement. 


ALABAMA REFLECTS DEEP 
PATRIOTISM 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous. consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Alabama? 


There was no objection. , 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a vicious and unwarranted attack has 
been made from the floor of this body 
on the patriotism of the former Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, the Honorable George 
C. Wallace, The charge arises out of 
display of flags over the State capitol in 
Montgomery. 

In questioning the patriotism of the 
former Alabama Governor, the gentle- 
man casts a false shadow on the patri- 
otism of all Alabama residents. 

Contrary to popular misinformation, 
Governor Wallace did not initiate the 
display of the Alabama State flag from 
the dome of the State capitol. The 
State flag has flown from the capitol 
dome for years and years. 

The U.S. flag is proudly flown from a 
distinctive pole on the beautifully land- 
scaped south lawn of the capitol grounds. 
Even this reflects the patriotism of Ala- 
bama. This flagpole was paid for by the 
schoolchildren of our State during World 
War I as a mark of their devotion to the 
flag of the United States. 

As to the current allegiance of Ala- 
bama citizens, I suggest any person 
check the rosters of our fightingmen in 
Vietnam. There he will find that the 
percentage of Alabama men -serving 
there far exceeds that of the other 
States. I also suggest that a check of 
the Red Cross blood program for last 
year will show that Alabama residents 
donated 30,000 pints of blood for our 
soldiers in Vietnam, more than any of 
the 55 other regional centers in this 
Nation. 

When we speak of patriotism and 
Americanism, let us know of what we 
speak. I submit that the patriotism of 
Alabama residents equals or exceeds that 
of any other section of the country. 


ADDRESS MADE BY MR. GLENARD 
P. LIPSCOMB—"POSSIBLE DAN- 
GERS TO OUR NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY IN EAST-WEST TRADE” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include the remarks of 
the. gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms], made at a meeting in New 
York today, in the Recor along with my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
this morning delivered a notable and 
thought-provoking address in New York 
on the very vital issue of East-West trade. 

The gentleman’s credentials to speak 
on this issue are beyond dispute. His 
remarks to the American Management 
‘Association at the Hotel Pierre in New 
York City should be read and analyzed 
by every Member of this House and I 
commend them to all my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia makes a persuasive case for this 
Congress to move with extreme caution 
in acting on the President’s proposal to 
inc our trade relations with the So- 
viet Union and its Eastern European 
Satellites. 

It is the Soviet Union after all that 
holds the key to peace in Vietnam 
through its provision, together with its 
East European satellites, of more than 
80 percent of all war materials going to 
North Vietnam. 

Certainly, trade is a very effective 
weapon and as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Liescoms] points out: 


If we were now to act in unity toward re- 
straining exports to the Bloc, then this could 
pressure them from the path of internation- 
al ion and subversion which 80 
threaten everyone's peace and freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the full text of the remarks 
made by the gentleman from California 
entitled “Possible Dangers to Our Na- 
tional Security in East-West Trade” in 
the Record at this point. 

The remarks referred to follow: 


POSSIBLE DANGERS TO OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 
IN EAST-WEST TRADE 
(Speech of Congressman GLENARD P. LIPS- 
coms at the American Management As- 
sociation ‘briefing on East-West trade, 
March 8, 1967) 


Good morning, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to join you today during this American 
Management Association briefing session on 
East-West trade. : 

This is a subject which is of growing im- 
portance to all of us here and to our nation 
and I was honored to receive the invitation 
to participate in the discussions. 

It was not possible for me to come up to 
New York from Washington to hear the 
presentations of the gentlemen who spoke 
to you on Monday and Tuesday inasmuch as 
Secretary of Defense MeNamara and General 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, have been testifying before the House 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, I know, however, 
that essentially the approach has been to 
urge increased sales to the USSR and Eastern 
European nations, to explore possibilities 
along these lines, and discuss methods and 
procedures. 

My topic today, as is set forth in the pro- 
gram outline, is “Possible Dangers to our 
National Security in East-West Trade.” 

I hope you do not think of me, or anyone 
else who holds views similar to mine, as some 
sort of wet blanket who, if you aren’t care- 
ful, will spoil all the fun. 

It is fully recognized that our nation needs 
to trade, that we need to constantly probe 
for new vistas in the-field of trade in terms 
of new markets, new sales, and new products 
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to sell. In short, continuing expansion in 
our overseas’ commerce is essential. 
Accordingly, we can all agree that there 
is merit in promoting trade between our 
nation and other countries. The bounties of 
our productive enterprises are wanted by 
and are of benefit to the citizens of many 
countries with which we trade, and we bene- 
fit from supplies and products produced 
elsewhere. ; 
Furthermore, we believe solidly in the 
fundamental concepts of the American free 
enterprise system and know that honest prof- 
its earned by sales abroad are not only good 


‘but they are necessary to our economic well- 


being. 

But at the same time, it is evident that 
there exist strong feelings that there are 
certain dangers in East-West trade. The fact 
that this meeting is being held here today 
is itself an indication of this. 

When we search for guidance and answers 
about East-West trade we cannot favor or 
oppose such trade merely on the basis of 
slogans or phrases. 

For example, everyohe ‘here knows that 
simply calling something “peaceful trade” 
does not make it so. Or calling items “non- 
strategic” does not necessarily make them 
so. Yet many’ of the reports issued and 
speeches: delivered lately seem to be liberally 
laced with just such self-serving terminology. 
In fact, you get the idea that those who 
put out the reports or make the speeches, 
in addition to trying to convince others, are 
doing this to try to convince themselves in 
favor of increasing East-West trade. 

On the other side of the coin, it must be 
fully realized that commercial transactions 
with Communist nations should not be auto- 
matically opposed simply on the basis that 
the other parties to the transactions are 
Communist, 

A practical, realistic appraisal must be 
made of the situation. The issue must be 
judged solely on the basis of the situation 
we find in the world today, not on how one 
might wish it to be. 

I have had occasion to give this subject 
considerable thought over a number of years 
as a Member of Congress and personally I am 
convinced that the proposal to increase East- 
West trade is fraught with many pitfalls and 
that the United States had better tread 
mighty carefully. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


A primary consideration, the starting point 
so to speak, as I am sure all of you know is 
that East-West trade simply cannot be viewed 
as a matter of normal commercial negotia- 
tions and transactions. It does not mean 
private individuals or firms dealing with 
other private individuals or firms. In the 
Communist countries you deal with Govern- 
ment agencies who carry out the orders and 
policies of their government, 

This is vitally important since we know 
that to Communist nations, by the very 
nature of their existence, political considera- 
tions are often paramount to economic. con- 
siderations. Khrushchey commented mean- 
ingfully on this in 1955 when he stated: 
“We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political reasons.“ 

The props may have been moved around 
a bit since then, or some of the dialogue and 
characters changed, but I see no indications 
that this is not still the overriding doctrine 
of the USSR and East European nations, 

BLOC ECONOMIES ARE IN TROUBLE 

What are the basic motives behind the 
Communist drive to expand trade with the 
West? It is not enough to quote Lenin who 
in 1921 said it was necessary to bribe capi- 
talism with extra profit so as to get the 
machines with which to defeat it economi- 
cally. To be sure, this was the heart of 
Premier Khrushehev's peaceful coexistence 
maxim, which has since been repeated by 
Premier Kosygin, But it is not all. To get 
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the answer, you must take a closer look at 
the Soviet and East European economies and 
the serious problem confronting them in the 
mid-sixties. 

A fundamental change has occurred in the 
tempo of economic growth in the Soviet 
Union. Before, in the period 1956-1960, the 
gross national product was expanding at an 
average rate of 82%. The stride of expan- 
sion has now shortened to at least 6% in the 
last five years. Nor is this a temporary slow- 
down. It has become very evident to econ- 
omists both within and outside of the Soviet 
Union that a serious adjustment in the 
economy is now being- experienced.) It is 
serious enough to challenge the long-term 
objectives of the Communist Party. 

It is remembered that it was the signs 
pointing to the economic problems ahead 
that helped to cause Khrushchev’s downfall. 
The difficulties, of course, continue. One 
economist has stated: 

“Most of the difficulties the Soviet economy 
is experiencing today are related to the 
supply side, as the giant over-controlled 
production machine is becoming more and 
more sluggish and subject to increasing ten- 
sions caused by the lack of internal con- 
sistency.“ 

The reason for this has been ‘identified as 
an inability of the Soviet “command econ- 
omy” to integrate its various elements. 

Mr. Kosygin discussed this problem when 
the twenty-third Congress met in April last 
year. It had been expected that he might 
call for an overthrow of the still prevailing 
Stalinist approach in favor of a new “market 
socialism,” based on. realistic costing and 
broad reaching decentralization,» Such an 
adjustment in the opinion of most econo- 
mists is required to help solve the underly- 
ing fallacy of the quota system which places 
premium- value. on how much is produced 
rather than.on a realistic assessment of how 
much they really need. 

The Soviet economy has depended in the 
past on larger doses of labor and investment 
to prop up industrial. operations otherwise 
suffering difficulties due to use of uneconom- 
ic physical and management techniques, but 
this makes for more troubles. 

For instance, when products are consist- 
ently inferior, this is compensated simply by 
allocating more workers to repair services. 
In the West we could not afford such gross 
extravagance. But in Russia it has become 
a fact of life, as is attested to by the high 
proportion of labor so engaged—29 percent 
of the workers in machine building and 
metalworking? That is not to say labor is 
an inexhaustible resource, for today 70% of 
the women in the Soviet Union are employed 
or in training. The limit of labor flexibility 
and intensification has been reached. Even- 
tually you run out of compensating adjust- 
ments and must face up to fundamental 
defects. 

This situation has been brewing for some 
time. Khrushchev’s answer was to turn on 
more computers, but it is clear that serious 
problems continue, As documented in both 
the Soviet and Western press, the growth of 
unconsumed stocks and uninstalled capital 
equipment continues, notwithstanding hap- 
hazard information and decision-making ad- 
justments. Today it is estimated by the Di- 
rector of the Central Institute of Mathemat- 
ics, USSR that 12 million people are engaged 
in the sphere of administration. A Soviet 
mathematician estimates that if things con- 
tinue as they are, by 1980 the entire adult 
8 would be employed in administra- 

on? 


1 Committee Print, New Directions in the 
Soviet Economy, Part I, Joint Economic 
Committee, 89th Congress, Page 25. 

2 Ibid., Page 8. 

z Committee Print, New Directions in the 
Soviet Economy, Part I, Joint Economic 
Committee, 89th Congress, Page 44. 
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We might have expected that the Soviets, 
faced with this growing calamity, would 
undertake drastic overhaul measures toward 
decentralization and realistic costing. 

But here is the rub. This would have a 
devastating impact on the Communist Party 
and the control it exercises. But the Party 
faithful need not have worried. Kosygin 
said that the solution would lie in buying 
more Western technology. In furtherance of 
this premise he stated: 

“In the past 5 years foreign trade helped 
us solve a number of important economic 
problems. . The time has come for us 
to reappraise the role of foreign trade.” 4 

In the satellite nations some remedial steps 
have been taken to try to ease some of the 
built-in shortcomings of the command econ- 
omy, but here as in the Soviet Union the 
Communist Party has not let loose the 
strings of control. And, we must note that 
the combined gross national product of those 
six nations is less than that of West Germany 
alone. So notwithstanding the binding eco- 
nomic ties constructed through years of 
built-up interdependence within the Soviet 
economic sphere, there are compelling eco- 
nomic demands to import Western machinery 
and to cultivate export markets elsewhere. 

From this brief analysis of the Soviet 
economic sphere, it is clear that the West is 
in a commanding position. 

But having realized the fruits of advan- 
tage from the inherent superiority of our 
free enterprise economy, we now find the 
Administration in effect cooperating with 
Premier Kosygin's party line, clearing sales 
to the USSR and other Communist countries 
of items that totalitarian society has not been 
able to produce. 

For those who say “It’s worth a try at least 
once,” I remind you that it has been tried 
before and found wanting. It is often over- 
looked that U.S. technology was instrumental 
in helping to build the industrial base for 
the Soviet Union during the first five-year 
plan between the years 1929 and 1938. The 
greatest single undertaking in that plan was 
construction of the Magnitogorsk blast fur- 
nace, still the world’s largest. Twenty mil- 
lion dollars worth of U.S. technology was ob- 
tained for the building of an entire city at 
Gorki, the Molotov Works, and the Kim 
Works in Moscow. These and other plants 
built by U.S. companies still produce almost 
all Soviet automobiles, tractors, and trucks. 
The Dnieper Dam was built by an American 
firm and this was only a small part of the 
total contribution made to the electrification 
of the Soviet Union. To assist in repayment 
for these large projects, it was a U.S. engi- 
neer who overhauled the gold mining indus- 
try from top to bottom raising what had been 
previously negligible production to second 
rank in the world.’ And so it goes. 

The second generation of U.S. technology 
made available to the Soviets was in the 
form of lend-lease aid. That it was and still 
is of great value today is attested to by 
reports heard time and again from industrial 
engineers returning from the Soviet Union. 
These experts find, much to their amaze- 
ment, that 25-year old American machine 
tools are still much in use. 

Now, it should be asked, where did these 
bridges get us? Unknowingly, years ago we 
were helping to build an industrial base that 
now produces weapons which are killing and 

our men in Vietnam, weapons that 
find their mark on leaders who fail to serve 
the Communist interests, and I am sure 
scores of other people throughout the world 
whose only guilt is that they stand in the 
path of Communism. 


* Kosygin, 23rd Communist Party Congress, 
USSR, April 1966. 

Technical Assistance of the American En- 
terprises to the Growth of the Soviet 
Union—1929-1933, Russian Review, January 
1966. 
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That we should seriously contemplate once 
again upgrading the Communist bloc tech- 
nology is incomprehensible to me. 

It is not good business to. unlock the door 
merely because our adversary has emptied 
his gun. Nor is it sensible to try to win his 
friendship by handing him more ammunition 
when he’s still shooting, so to speak. This 
is a danger in the current “Bridges to the 
East” policy. 

If we were now to act in unity toward 
restraining exports to the Bloc, then this 
could pressure them from the path of inter- 
national aggression and subversion which so 
threaten everyone’s peace and freedom. 
Why should we bail out the Communist 
regimes when their actions and philosophy 
are at odds with peace and harmony through- 
out the world? 

I see no change in Soviet objectives when 
leaders like Marshall Sokolosky declare, and 
I quote him directly, “In the present epoch, 
the struggle for peace and the fight to gain 
time depend above all on a unremitting in- 
crease in Soviet military power and that of 
the entire socialist camp, based on the de- 
velopment of productive forces and the con- 
tinuous growth of its material technological 
base.“ Note that he stresses that military 
power is based on the material technological 
base, a fact which seems to escape many 
here in the U.S. 

No matter how high the profit, it can 
never be commensurate with the risk when 
our material assistance, no matter how in- 
directly, contributes to the Soviet arsenal 
of weapons. 

DEFECTS IN ADMINISTRATION OF EXPORT CONTROL 


It is evident to me from the nature of 
many U.S. exports, for which licenses are 
granted by the Office of Export Control of 
the Department of Commerce, that their 
clearance for shipment to the USSR or East 
European countries contradicts the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Export Con- 
trol Act. When one looks into these trans- 
actions, as I regularly do, the Department 
often dismisses these approvals with the pat 
statements such as that they are “consistent 
with the President’s desire to ‘build bridges’ 
to Eastern Europe by encouraging trade 
„and. comparable goods are avail- 
able from foreign sources.” 

If that is the case, one certainly wonders 
why the orders are not placed elsewhere. 
According to responsible witnesses who have 
testified before Congress it is because the 
U.S. supplier often offers superior quality, 
earlier delivery, better prices, greater dura- 
bility, and better service. 

Last year when Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman returned from a visit to South Viet- 
nam he reported “There is a strong demand 
for fertilizer chemicals and improved seeds. 
Fertilizer is as important as bullets.” I cer- 
tainly agree with that assessment. But why 
was this not recognized when the USSR came 
to us to buy fertilizer technology and 
equipment? 

Because the Bloc economies depend heavily 
on export of cereals and grains to acquire 
hard currencies with which to purchase 
Western machinery, it was imperative from 
their point of view that the Bloc economy 
increase the yield per acre far above the 
levels realized from the disastrous short crops 
of 1963. 

If you suspect that they turned to the 
U.S. for help you are absolutely right. In 
1964, the Commerce Department issued 
licenses authorizing shipment to Russia of 
$9.5 million worth of highly automated ma- 
chinery to mine potash for use in manufac- 
turing fertilizer. Many other licenses have 
been issued since that time directly relating 
to increasing crop yields, including fumi- 
gants, herbicides, and insecticides. More- 


“Soviet Military Strategy,” 
Cliffs, N.J., 1965, p. 285. 
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over, & wealth of technical data relating to 
construction, operation of plants to produce 
fertilizers have been released. 

In light of these contributions to the 
Soviet economy, it is not at all surprising 
that the 1966 crop yield was a bountiful 170 
million tons. In fact, a news report in De- 
cember, 1966, when the record yield was re- 
vealed, states that this reflects “a heavy 
emphasis on the use of chemical fertilizers 
begun in the early 1960’s under former 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev.” 

Thus it can be seen that fertilizers and 
the necessary technology for their produc- 
tion have directly contributed to the sur- 
pluses which can free Moscow to make 
critical purchases in the West for extensive 
items needed to modernize their industry. 
Obviously, the record Soviet grain harvest, 
to which American technology contributed, 
has other far-reaching implications. As 
was stated in the same news article out of 
Moscow, from which I quoted a moment ago, 
the announcement “had significant implica- 
tions for their country’s political leadership, 
as well as the future conduct of Soviet for- 
eign policy.” 

Incidentally, analysis of Soviet and bloc 
aid to North Vietnam underscores the fact 
that a great quantity of the shipments made 
to Hanoi include fertilizers, which sustain 
the war effort. 

In another area, as I have already men- 
tioned, the Soviet Union is experiencing 
great difficulty in the field of automatic data 
p This situation exists despite the 
fact that it is well publicized that the Soviet 
Union is second rank in the world in pro- 
duction of computers. Why is this so? An 
explanation is given by the M, Glushkov, 
Head of Cybernetics of the Economy of 
Science, USSR: 

“Of special concern are the low reliability 
of computers and ancillary devices and the 
sub-standard quality of magnetic tapes 
the best computers made in the Soviet Union 
operate only a few hundred hours between 
failures, while ancillary devices break down 
practically daily, and the information stored 
on tape cannot be stored without some loss 
for more than a month. Magnetic tapes are 
not interchangeable, e.g., the mass of infor- 
mation recorded on tape for one computer 
cannot be used by another unit.” 7 

He also says that foreign made computers 
offer an important advantage to the USSR in 
that they come equipped with programming 
much superior to that available to users of 
Soviet computers. In recent years, millions 
of dollars of Western computers have flowed 
to the Soviet Union and East European 
states. Because many of these computers 
are exported from the United Kingdom and 
France it often goes unnoticed how much 
these computers incorporate component 
parts constructed in the United States. 
For instance, a $915 thousand British com- 
puter installed at Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
recently required some $96,000 worth of 
American parts for continued operation. 
This computer, interestingly enough, was 
purchased by the Ozechs to optimize produc- 
tion in a petroleum refinery which it appears 
processes Rumanian and Soviet crude oil. 

Recent export license approvals, published 
by the Department of Commerce, indicate 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
what are known as input and output com- 
ponents—these are items used in computer 
operations other than the actual computers 
themselves—are being shipped to the Soviet 
Union. Whether these are to be used with 
Soviet computers or with Western products 
really makes little difference when one 
recognizes that these component units fill a 
void not yet satisfied by Soviet engineering. 

The flow in this vitally important area 
continues. On January 11 of this year the 
Department of Commerce approved a license 


7 Izvestia, 11 July 1966. 
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to ship computer components and parts 
valued at about $322,000 to the USSR to be 
used for inventory control. One wonders 
if this computer will be used to improve the 
scheduling of shipments to North Vietnam. 

Another category of equipment frequently 
approved for export by the Department of 
Commerce is industrial processing control 
instruments. According to the Director of 
Machinery Manufacturing Division of the 
Economic Council, USSR the economic sig- 
nificance of this equipment far transcends 
the relatively low cost. In his words: 

“It is registered that we do not become 
adept in using jig-boring measurement sys- 
tems ... We have not developed the ways 
for balancing of a machine tool that would 
take into account the thermal deformations 
and rigidity of assemblies .. .”8 

You are undoubtedly aware that a most 
important factor in mass production is exact- 
ness of dimensional tolerances. Precision is 
required because defects are compounded at 
each level down the production line. 

A review of the Department of Commerce 
list of export license approvals shows various 
instances of chemical. plant technical data 
being released. Here the West is mak- 
ing an important contribution to the Soviet 
economy. According to Izvestia, the state of 
chemical plant construction within the 
USSR is very serious. In the year 1963, for 
instance, of the 259 chemical plants commis- 
sioned, only 88 are working and these on a 
part-time basis due to errors in design. 

If one wonders why export licenses for 
synthetic rubber are approved, the answer 
may be found in a report to the Communist 
Party by Premier Kosygin on September 27, 
1965: 

“The national economy is in short supply 
of a large amount of synthetic rubber of 
which we are in dire need.” 


BLOC AID TO NORTH VIETNAM 


The Administration’s failure to utilize ex- 
port controls to the fullest extent as one 
part of a consistent firm policy to halt Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia must 
be a matter of deep concern to all Ameri- 
cans. We recall when our own scrap iron 
reforged into bombs rained from Japanese 
airplanes on December 7, 1941 to virtually 
destroy our Pacific Fleet, One would think 
we had learned our lesson. When the Korean 
war began, we reacted quickly, imposing trade 
controls that reduced exports to the Soviet 
Union from a level of $6.4 million in 1949 to 
$20,000 in 1952. When Khrushchey raised 
the Berlin wall in 1961, we again reacted with 
more stringent enforcement of the Export 
Control Act. License applications then were 
consistently postponed with this reply: “This 
case is being held without action in view of 
foreign policy considerations growing out of 
the present critical situation in Berlin.” 

It seems incomprehensible that a nation 
which in the last year has suffered 35,101 
combat casualties*® in South Vietnam can 
conduct and espouse a foreign policy on a 
conciliatory “business as usual” basis, at a 
time when hundreds of million of dollars of 
Soviet weapons and military assistance flow 
to North Vietnam. Last October at the very 
time the President was expounding on the 
theme of “bridges to the East,” the Soviet 
Union and its eight allies, at a Summit meet- 
ing in Moscow, were pledging $1 billion in 
new aid to North Vietnam. 

On December 25, 1965 Moscow Radio told 
this story: “Odessa is the biggest port on 
the Black Sea. Its busiest route is the one 
leading to Haiphong. A constant caravan of 
big merchant ships is plying this lane.” 

In a Prague broadcast of July 19, 1966, a 
Czech officer proudly extolled that Czech 
radar and anti-aircraft guns had been re- 


$ Izvestia, 11 November 1963, p. 2. 
* Department of Defense announcement as 
of January 5, 1967. 
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sponsible for bringing down several dozen 
American planes over North Vietnam. East 
Germany has found opportunity to serve 
North Vietnam, too, with electronic products 
specially designed for operation in tropical 
conditions. A major source of Ho Chi 
Minh's medical stores is reported to be East 
Germany. 

Accompanying these supplies it is reported 
are more than one hundred doctors. Nor is 
the aid flowing to Hanoi restricted to military 
supplies alone. 

A recent article points out that Radio Mos- 
cow has claimed that Soviet assisted plants 
produced “all of North Vietnam's apatite 
and super phosphates, 90% of its coal and 
more than half of its machine tools. The 
country’s power, mining, engineering and 
technical industries were all helped or run 
by Russian donors and advisers.” Rumania 
is a large supplier of trucks and other 
vehicles to Hanoi, in addition to oll and 
other supplies. Bulgaria is shipping a long 
list of goods, such as electric trucks, steam 
boilers, cables, insulators, hydraulic pumps, 
and so forth. 

It was in October 1966 that Poland an- 
nounced its intention to contribute $30 mil- 
lion in aid to North Vietnam. Apparently 
the Administration sees no contradiction in 
a policy which allocated $9 million worth of 
U.S. vegetable oils to Yugoslavia while that 
country ships large amounts of medical sup- 
plies, and possibly other items, to North 
Vietnam. 

BLOC ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


I am sure you are aware of the Soviet oil 
offensive. The vigorous efforts the Soviet 
Union has made to capture an increasing 
share of the world petroleum market cannot 
be ignored. 

As reflected in an article from an author- 
itative Soviet publication, as quoted in a 
U.S. Senate hearing,” the oll market is a 
prime Soviet target and as in other aspects of 
trade policy, political aims are uppermost 
here too. The article stated: 

“It should be borne in mind that oil con- 
cessions represent, as it were, the founda- 
tion of the entire edifice of Western political 
influence in the (less developed) world, of all 
military bases and aggressive blocs, If this 
foundation cracks, the entire edifice may be- 
gin to totter and then come tumbling down,” 

So you see, the USSR wants not only to 
sell oil but also to disrupt and if possible 
destroy the private oll industry. 

In the last ten years in part through ac- 
celerated pipeline and tanker construction, 
the Soviet Union has captured an increas- 
ingly large share of the petroleum market in 
free world nations, has increased its share to 
about 90% of the market in East European 
states, and has cut into middle-Eastern oil 
sales. According to figures issued a few 
years ago by the National Petroleum Council, 
the Soviet Union has more geophysical 
crews—oil exploration teams—employed than 
the combined total of all Western oil 
interests. 

Notwithstanding the fact that to expand 
sources further deeper wells must be dug, the 
Soviets find that their own deficiencies in 
deep well drilling can be offset by purchase 
of equipment from the West. Over the last 
few years many licenses have been issued 
to sell petroleum producing equipment to 
Rumania, a Soviet partner in expanded 
petroleum trade. This has included drill 
bits, tubular goods, drill collars, technical 
data for a catalytic cracking plant, and a 
petroleum refinery. 

We are not alone in this. West Germany, 
Italy and Sweden supplied 40% of the oil 
Pipeline required to meet the most recent 


5-year plan objectives. It is pertinent to 


10 Senate Judiciary Committee Hearings, 
October 1962, Problems Raised by Soviet Oil 
Development, page 405. 
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remember at this point that it is Communist 
bloc oil that feeds and lubricates the North 
Vietnamese war machines. 

Soviet hard currency earnings from ex- 
ports of oil have grown from a share of 2% 
in 1952 to more than 25% of overall Soviet 
trade in recent years. Clearly, there is 
danger that we are supplying the tools to dig 
our own economic graves when we provide 
the equipment that breaches the gap in the 
Soviet oil production drive. 

The Communist economic offensive can 
also, as we know, feature such tactics as 
dumping, price cutting, price differentials, 
boycotting suppliers once the suppliers are 
dependent on them for markets, and what 
have you. 


DANGER OF SOVIET ESPIONAGE 


Caution must be exercised that business- 
men do not let down their guard against 
Soviet espionage. I commend to your read- 
ing some excellent articles on this subject by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. One such 
article appeared in the January 1964 issue 
of Harvard Business Review. Another ap- 
peared in the August 1966 issue of Industrial 
Security. If you have not had a chance to 
read them, I am sure copies of the articles 
are available from Mr. Hoover's office. 

In the articles, FBI Director Hoover relates 
how the American businessman is more than 
eyer the target of Soviet Bloc intelligence. 
Selection of targets depends on what is de- 
termined to be needed from Moscow. They 
are adroit at painstakingly setting the stage 
for their approaches. Frequently, the rep- 
resentatives begin their associations in social 
situations. 

They may contact a prospect, for example, 
on the basis of seeking a large contract for 
commercial items to entice him to release 
blueprints and technical data. Sometimes a 
contract may be produced, and then while 
the contract is being studied it will be men- 
tioned that before it can be signed, the par- 
ticular Soviet foreign trade organization in- 
volved would like to look at other products 
of the firm, often those that are classified. 

Time and again it is necessary to ask 
that Soviet aides leave the country because 
they are engaging in espionage activities. 

I wish to leave you with a strong word 
of caution on this point. A good dose of 
healthy skepticism is the best insurance 
against the possibility that one may unwit- 
tingly contribute to them prized industrial 
know-how. Remember, the first nuclear de- 
vices were built by the Soviets from blue- 
prints and technical data supplied by a Com- 
munist spy ring. Often, software will do 
just as well as the actual item. 

Along those same lines, it is well known 
that the Communist bloc often seeks to buy 
prototypes for copying purposes. Then too, 
one of the worst things about dealing with 
the USSR is their disrespect for patent 
rights. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Where does all this leave us? I am com- 
pelled to the conclusion that to a large ex- 
tent the move to increase trade with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European countries 
is a matter of grave concern. 

We know that the Communist buyers do 
not seek the usual types of raw materials 
and consumer products. Nor do they come to 
the West in the spirit of finding true trad- 
ing partners. Rather they come with shop- 
ping lists carefully drawn up by centralized 
governments. They seek shortcuts—ways to 
use the West to expand their own capacities 
and adyance bloc goals. 

What are these goals? Clearly an imme- 
diate goal is to help bring about a Com- 
munist victory in Vietnam, This is how- 
ever only part of a broad, continuing cam- 
paign to advance the cause of Communism 
throughout the world by whatever means 
possible, be it by subversion, through so- 
called wars of liberation, by economic war- 
fare, or other means. 
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Regrettably, at a time such as this when 
Communist leaders recognize the deep dif- 
ficulty their economies face, we are failing 
to recognize that through a proper use of 
trade, we and other Western nations should 
be able to compel the Communist bloc to 
work to restore peace to the world rather 
than support aggression. 

Aside from what we can do individually, a 
mechanism for cooperation in this regard 
among the nations of the West exists today 
in the Coordinating Committee (COCOM), 
a body which includes in its membership 
14 NATO countries and Japan. However, 
this would require the catalyst of inspired 
leadership on the part of the United States 
because due to repeated watering down of 
the embargo list, the effectiveness of 
COCOM has greatly deteriorated, We must 
work harder to secure recognition by other 
COCOM nations of the need for effective 
joint action. 

It is a very serious matter that we dis- 
cuss here. “Peaceful detente” is still a con- 
dition of wishful judgment, not fact. We 
must be realistic therefore and weigh care- 
fully the significance of trade with the bloc. 
In so doing we must give full consideration 
to the meaning of trade to our security and 
welfare. If the situation is such that re- 
straints and controls are needed, and I be- 
lieve they are, then we must act accordingly. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS, AND THE 
FUTURE 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Garp- 
NER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, very 
recently Mr. M. A. Wright, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and chairman of the board of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., in Houston, 
Tex., made a forthright speech in my 
congressional] district. 

Speaking before the Public Affairs 
Forum at Shaw University in Raleigh, 
N.C., he pointed out the complex chal- 
lenges that face us in future educational 
problems as technology continues to ex- 
pand at an explosive rate. He urged a 
more receptive attitude on the part of 
educators themselves to the new tools 
and techniques of learning. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer for 
the Recorp Mr. Wright's speech entitled 
“Education, Business, and the Future,” 
delivered on February 13, 1967, at the 
Public Affairs Forum, Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

EDUCATION, BUSINESS, AND THE FUTURE 
(An address by M. A. Wright, president, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, at Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C., 

February 13, 1967) 

By almost any measure, the 20th Century 
has been a time of dynamic technological 
and economic change. Since the turn of the 
century, we have witnessed a 200-fold in- 
crease in the speed at which man can travel. 
Over the same time span, such break- 
throughs as radio, television, and the com- 
munications satellite have revolutionized 
man’s ability to communicate, Advances in 
such fields as medicine, psychology, and 
chemistry, to name but a few, have been 
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so striking as to defy the comprehension of 
the average laymen. And the development 
of nuclear energy has placed at man’s dis- 
posal a source of power which could result 
in either unlimited good or immeasurable 
mischief. 

These developments have been accompa- 
nied by substantial advances in economic 
welfare. Since 1914, the average weekly 
earnings of our workers has increased from 
about $10 a week to almost $110 a week. At 
the same time, the leisure of America’s 
workers has been enhanced by a 20 percent 
cut in the average work week. And even 
after allowing for price changes and tax in- 
creases—which have been substantial—the 
real income of our labor force has increased 
some three-fold. In the relatively short pe- 
riod of 20 years, real output in the United 
States has doubled and real disposable in- 
come per person has grown about one-half. 

Because of this rapid growth, the United 
States is by far the most prosperous nation 
in the world. With only 7 percent of the 
world’s population and 6 percent of its land 
area, we currently produce about one-third 
of the world’s total output. In fact, the 
annual inereuse in our output of goods and 
services is larger than the total output of all 
but a few other nations in the world. 

With these past achievements as prologue, 
we are understandably anticipating even 
more dramatic progress in the future. And 
for the most part, these anticipations seem 
fully justified. Today, there are about 400,000 
scientists in the Untied States, more than 
triple the number of just 20 years ago. It is 
estimated, in fact, that of all the scientists 
who ever lived, 90 percent are alive today. 
To support this large and growing number 
of scientists, our nation will commit $25 
billion this year to research and develop- 
ment, some theree times the amount spent 
just 10 years ago. 

It is reasonable thus to expect this in- 
creasing emphasis on science and research 
to accelerate technological change. One 
recent study has shown this to be true. Be- 
fore the First World War the typical time 
Iag between a scientific or engineering dis- 
covery and ition of its commercial po- 
tential was about 30 years. Between the wars 
this lag declined by about one-half, and in 
the post-World War II period, the time be- 
tween a technical discovery and its applica- 
tion has been about 9 years. Recent de- 
velopments in the fields of electronics, com- 
puter and space technologies as well as many 
others suggest this lag has been even further 
reduced in the past few years. 

Technological innovation gives birth to 
new and better products and allows us to 
produce existing products more efficiently. 
Thus, acceleration of scientific development 
certainly bodes well for the future. Indeed, 
predictions about the approaching age of 
abundance, of leisure, and of a host of new 
and exotic goods and services are enough 
to make us envy the next generation. Econ- 
omists tell us that with even modest success, 
the nation’s output in today’s prices will 
exceed $1 trillion in 1975. Further, they see 
the classic income pyramid being inverted 
in the next decade as fewer people earn low 
incomes and an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the population is concentrated in the 
$15,000 and over income range: 

The strength and vitality of the nation’s 
economic system, and our growing commit- 
ment to science and technology, seem to 
make these favorable expectations well 
founded. ‘Yet, we must not let our opti- 
mism make us careless and nearsighted, 
haps blinding us to the very pitfalls which 
could slow or even prevent these bright pros- 
pects. It would certainly be foolish, and 
costly, to take unlimited progress for granted. 
As in the past there will be many impedi- 
ments and barriers which must be overcome 
if the nation, is to fully realize its great 
promise. We must be fully as alert, to. the 
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potential problems as to the potential prog- 
ress if the future is to be as rewarding as 
we all hope. 

The challenges and problems will be no- 
where more acute than in our educational 
complex. The success of the future—as the 
success of the past—will in large measure be 
determined by the responsiveness and imag- 
ination of the nation’s educational system, 
In a society that will become increasingly 
more complex—and undergo change at an 
even faster person’s education will 
determine not only his livelihood but indeed 
the very essence of the life he leads. If the 
educational system meets the demands that 
will be placed upon it, many changes will be 
forthcoming. 

The most urgent demand placed upon to- 
morrow’s educators will be to keep abreast 
of the very knowledge explosion that they 
themselves have helped create. Technology, 
for example, has advanced more in the last 
50 years—if in fact not more in the last 15 
years—than in all the previous history of 
mankind. It is estimated that man's total 
knowledge will double over the next 10 years. 
Another source estimates that there is 
roughly 100 times as much to Know today as 
there was in 1900 and there will probably be 
1000 times as much to be learned by the 
end of the century. It is no doubt startling 
to realize that most of the knowledge today's 
student will need in his lifetime has not yet 
been discovered, and much of what he has 
already learned will soon be obsolete or 
irrelevant. 

In its most simple terms, the educational 
system of tomorrow will be faced with the 
task of providing more knowledge in less time 
to more people. With scientific discovery 
and technological change continuing apace, 
man's control and mastery of his environ- 
ment will be determined by his store of 
knowledge and the wisdom with which he 
uses it. The future of mankind, H. G. Wells 
once said, depends on the outcome of a race 
between education and catastrophe. There is 
certainly no more urgent challenge than to 
see that this race is won by education, 

If our educational system is to measure 
up to the task at hand, the first requisite 
is à more receptive attitude among teachers 
and administrators—such as here at Shaw— 
toward new and better techniques of teach- 
ing and learning. Ironically, such an atti- 
tude has often been absent in the past. In 
fact, education—which has been a prime 
mover in the technological and scientific 
revolütion of the 20th Century—has re- 
mained almost untouched by change in its 
owh operations, While almost every other 
institution has witnessed rapid innovations 
and improvements in recent years, the meth- 
ods and equipment used in preparing the 
nation’s most valuable resource—human in- 
telligence—have remained nearly unchanged. 

Perhaps one of the most notable exam- 
ples of education's slow response to change 
has been its inadequate—and in most cases 
nonexistent—use of computers and computer 
technology both in administration and in 
teaching. Business has long realized the 
tremendous benefits of computers for pur= 
poses as diverse as data collection and filing 
to the development of mathematical models 
for optimization and simulation purposes. 
Computers have revolutionized such business 
functions as inventory control, investment 
policies, and distribution practices. A mod- 
ern computer can perform more calculations 
in one hour than a football stadium full of 
scientists could in a lifetime. As a result, 
the cost of making one million calculations 
has declined from $30,000 in pre-computer 
days to about 30 cents today. 

In the hands of imaginative teachers and 
administrators, computerized teaching de- 
vices could cause equally dramatic and rey- 
olutionary changes in the eduactional proc- 
ess. Through the use of programmed learn- 


ing—which is not nearly so depersonalized 
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as it may sound—the possibilities of individ- 
ualized training are unlimited. By allowing 
each student to pursue a course of study at 
a pace set by his own capabilities—rather 
than at a norm set for a large group of stu- 
dents with dissimilar attributes—all of our 
young people would have a better oppor- 
tunity to realize their full intellectual poten- 
tial. By eliminating memory work, the com- 
puter would allow the student more time to 
think and to analyze problems, thus making 
him more capable of understanding and mas- 
tering the knowledge that he acquires. In 
addition, our teachers would be allowed more 
free time for individual instruction and dis- 
cussion. With many of their routine func- 
tions removed, teachers would also have a 
greater opportunity for the creative and re- 
sourceful effort necessary to improve the 
whole of a student’s educational experience. 

The computer is only one of many tech- 
nological developments that can be applied 
to the teaching process. There are many 
others—such as closed circuit TV systems, 
electronic teaching machines, centralized 
tape libraries—that will .no doubt offer 
2 promising results. It will behoove 

all of us to see that tomorrow's educators 
have the most advanced teaching techniques 
available. If tomorrow's student is to be 
adequately prepared for his place in our space 
age society, our methods of learning must be 
as highly developed as the electronic circuitry 
of the space ship he will travel in, 

But rapid and imaginative changes in the 
techniques of teaching and learning will not 
be the only change required of the educa- 
tional complex of the future. If the na- 
tion is to realize its full promise, tomorrow’s 
educators must be equally as sensitive to 
changes in the substance and purpose of 
education as to the techniques by which it 
is taught. Unless the abilities and skills 
that are developed in the classroom are those 
which are demanded by the nation’s eco- 
nomic and social institutions, the tech- 
niques and methods used—or even the ra- 
pidity of the learning process—will not be 
pertinent. 

Our future progress could in fact be se- 
riously constrained should a more serious 
imbalance develop between the skills and 
professions needed by our economy and 
those actually possessed by the labor force. 
As economic and technological change be- 
comes not only more complex, but also oc- 
curs at an accelerated rate, the need for a 
perceptive and responsive educational insti- 
tution will become even more critical. 

It has been predicted that in 1975 some 
three-fourths of our labor force will be pro- 
ducing goods and services that have not yet 
been developed. Unless educators—and 
other public and private policy makers— 
demonstrate unusually keen foresight, our 
future economic and technological achieve- 
ments. could be tarnished by a large and 
growing reserve of inadequately or inappro- 
priately prepared workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent 
study found that the economy will need 
approximately 4 million additional skilled 
workers over the next ten years, thus in- 
creasing their numbers by about one-fourth. 
It is estimated that for every new scientist 
or engineer that enters the labor force, six 
or more craftsmen will be needed. The na- 
tion’s needs for highly educated professional 
and technical workers will expand at an 
even greater rate. In 1965 this group com- 
prised almost one-seventh of all jobholders, 
about one-and-one-half the proportion of 
just ten years earlier. Between now and 
1975, the nation’s professional manpower re- 
quirements will continue to grow at about 
twice the rate of other labor needs, thus 
continuing to increase this ratio. 

Such an upgrading of the labor force is 
certainly a desirable, and in most respects 
inevitable, consequence of a highly devel- 
oped economy. But if our educational and 
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industrial institutions do not remain alert 
and responsive to these future needs, the 
result could be serious dislocations of Amer- 
ica’s human resources. Even today, accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Manpower Re- 
search Council, some 3 million jobs remained 
unfilled because qualified people could not 
be found. This situation exists though 
there are currently more than 3 million 
Americans unemployed and seeking work. 
The possibility of our dynamic economy 
increasing this disparity between the types 
of skills needed and those available is great, 
unless all of us—educators, businessmen, 
and public administrators—attempt to fore- 
see future changes and adjust our policies 
accordingly. 

Our first effort toward preventing a larger 
imbalance in the labor markets could be 
an uplifting of the education of our most 
deficient workers. About one-half of the 
nation’s total employed have less than a high 
school education, and almost one-fifth never 
completed the eighth grade. It is evident 
that many of these men and women have 
less than a minimum effective education 
today and will be even more disadvantaged 
in the future. If they are not to become 
tomorrow’s unemployables and poverty 
cases, efforts must be made to improve their 
education and training and thus improve 
their usefulness to society. 

As should be evident, the challenges that 
will be faced by education in the future 
are not exclusive to this one institution: 
they are truly challenges facing all segments 
of society. If our educational system is suc- 
cessful in developing the methods and tech- 
niques that will be required by the enormous 
intellectual demands of the future, business 
has the responsibility of helping to decide 
what changes can be made, how much they 
will cost, and how they will be financed. 
Business can be of particular service by 
helping educators develop the same scien- 
tific decision-making techniques to their 
problems that have been applied to business 
decisions and planning for many years. 
Through this process, the purpose and ob- 
jectives of our educational system could be 
more clearly developed. At the same time, 
more efficient and effective means of achiev- 
ing these goals could be initiated. 

If the challenges of the future are to be 
met, business and education must in fact 
greatly increase their interaction. Corpo- 
rate giving doesn’t complete business’ re- 
sponsibility to the world of study and 
schooling. According to former United 
States Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppel, now president of the General Learn- 
ing Corporation, The private sector is 
knowledgeable and well staffed. It can con- 
tribute to the strengthening of both public 
affairs and private profit by taking an active 
part in the development of new ways of 
teaching and learning.” 

The role of business in education will be- 
come increasingly more important in the 
future. We are entering an age when more 
than ever before education will become a 
continuous, life-long process. If we are to 
keep up with the complex demands of our 
society, individuals at all age levels will 
spend an increasing proportion of their time 
in expanding and extending their education. 
We have already arrived at a place where 
our formal education is but the beginning 
of a long and rewarding learning process, 
And business, through its own training and 
educational programs, can and should foster 
this process. 

We in the United States are presently on 
the threshold of unlimited and even un- 
imagined progress and change. We have 
only begun to realize the benefits of our 
science and technology. Our journey into 
the affluent society has only recently got- 
ten underway. The advantages of our 
Knowledge explosion are not yet even fully 
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conceived. And the success of our efforts 
to improve the overall quality and culture 
of our lives are as yet barely perceivable. 

But, if the nation is to attain its full 
promise, there are numerous challenges that 
must be met. Foremost among these are the 
changes and innovations facing our educa- 
tional system. Education will need to adapt 
its techniques and methods to the future 
demands of our society. It will also need 
to assure that the substance and purpose of 
its teaching is appropriate to the needs of 
our society. Indeed, the responsiveness and 
imagination of the nation’s educators will 
in the future as in the past largely deter- 
mine the limits of our success. We must 
all—businessmen included—see that the ap- 
propriate changes are made and that the 
challenges of the future are not allowed to 
become the barriers to progress. 

The problems and rewards of the future 
will be truly infinite. You are living in an 
exciting and demanding age. I’m sure that 
each of you will accept your responsibility 
and see that the future’s promise and po- 
tential are fully realized. 


MUTUAL FUNDS—SEC’S RECENT 
REPORT 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, although 


the academic world boasts amazingly 
few critics of bureaucracy and all its 
works, there are some noteworthy excep- 
tions. One of the most outspoken and 
persuasive is George J. Stigler, Charles 
R. Walgreen Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor of American Institutions at the 
University of Chicago. Several years 
ago, Professor Stigler analyzed the highly 
touted. Special Study of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission as a “pro- 
miscuous collection of conventional 
beliefs and personal prejudices.” What 
follows is his equally critical analysis of 
the SEC’s recent report on mutual funds. 

The article in Barron’s February 27, 
1967 issue, is as follows: 

ALICE IN FUNDLAND: A NOTE ON ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMICS AND ADVANCED REGULATION 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is seeking to participate more fully in the 
growth of the American economy. In 1964 
it received a generous measure of new powers 
to control over-the-counter stocks and un- 
der-the-counter deals, and has no doubt al- 
ready assimilated these powers, to the 
confusion of fraud and the prosperous en- 
lightenment of the investing public. Now 
it seeks power, similar to those used with 
such telling effect upon the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to protect 
still another of the many flanks of the in- 
vestor—his relationship to the investment 
companies. 

I propose to examine this new proposal. 
Several years ago when I reviewed the Special 
Study with which the SEC prepared its 
previous expansion, I emphasized the com- 
prehensive and stubborn unwillingness of 
the Special Study to examine historically the 
actual effects of previous regulation. No one 
disputed this proposition, although several 
friends and relatives of the SEC criticized 
my own study of registration of new issues, 
which suggested that previous efforts of the 


-SEC in this area had been of negligible value 
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to those members of the public who were not 
employed by the SEC. 

No one could dispute this same charge if 
it is now brought again: none of the pro- 
posals in “Public Policy Implications of In- 
vestment Company Growth” rests upon an 
empirical showing that similar measures 
have had even modest success in other mar- 
kets, times or places. That would be asking 
for a change of standards and philosophy 
on the part of the SEC Commissioners which 
not even a most determined President and 
Congress could have wrought in two years. 
The substitution of hopes for experience is 
small commendation of the SEC proposals, 
but the report on mutual funds suffers an 
even more fundamental weakness: its hopes 
are confused. A routine application of eco- 
nomic theory to the current SEC report will 
tell the tale. 

The recent SEC report touches on many 
questions but two are paramount: (1) The 
compensation to advisor-managers of the 
funds; (2) The sales expenses of mutual 
funds. The SEC proposes, on the basis of its 
studies, to put an absolute limit (5%) on 
sales expenses, and set reasonable fees for 
the management of funds. We begin with 
the fees to managers and advisers of funds. 

The main type of investment company 
under discussion is a so-called open-end 
mutual fund from which a shareholder can 
have his shares redeemed or a proportionate 
part of the fund’s net assets. The fund is 
commonly guided by an investment adviser, 
who usually receives a small percentage of 
the average assets of the fund as an annual 
compensation for his services. 

An investment adviser may manage sev- 
eral funds (a “complex” in the Report), but 
even taking such complexes as single units, 
the industry is not highly concentrated. In 
mid-1966, some 379 mutual funds and 149 
closed-end trusts were registered with the 
SEC. The four largest management groups 
had about 25% of the assets of all open-end 
funds on June 30, 1966. The student of 
industrial organization will assuredly charac- 
terize this as an unconcentrated industry. 
This student will be all the more confident 
that the industry’s structure is competitive 
because the mutual funds ($38.2 billion in 
1966) have excellent substitutes: closed-end 
trusts ($6.6 billion), trust companies, pen- 
sion funds—and even personal diversifica- 
tion. The appropriate economic theory is 
that of competition, absent a showing of 
effective collusion (which is not even hinted 
at in the Report). 

An economist would naturally expect that 
with full disclosure of management charges 
by the various funds, and full reporting of 
past investment performance, the competi- 
tion of funds for the investor's dollar would 
serve its usual disciplinary function on costs. 
The Commission rejects this view, and the 
argument is reproduced in its entirety: “If 
mutual funds shareholders are viewed as cus- 
tomers to whom the advisers and under- 
writers sell their services and products, (1) 
the shareholder protections provided by the 
fiduciary principles of corporation law tend 
to disappear. There is no adequate substi- 
tute for those principles. (2) The individ- 
ual mutual fund shareholder cannot bargain 
over the level of the sales load, the terms of 
the advisory contract or the utilization of 
portfolio brokerage. (3) If by reason of the 
industry structure, there is no one in a posi- 
tion to bargain effectively with respect to 
these matters, and if competition cannot 
operate as an effective control, then funda- 
mental questions of public policy are raised.” 

Consider this remarkable array of asser- 
tions in turn: (1) Officers of a fund have the 
usual fiducial responsibilities, and not the 
slightest reason is given for believing that 
they would “tend to disappear” if the SEC 
were abolished. It may be noted also that 
fiducial relationships are not the only way 
in which to protect investments, and in par- 
ticular insurance is a general substitute.” 
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This point, however, is irrelevant: competi- 
tion works within a given legal framework, 
not in lieu of that framework. Whatever the 
assignment of fiducial responsibilities to mu- 
tual fund directors (and there are economic 
elements in the optimum assignment), com- 
petition can then work without further pub- 
lic intervention. 

(2) The individual can shift his funds to 
the fund whose management pleases him, 
and this is the decisive sanction, Does the 
SEC think that Macy or Florsheim Shoes bar- 
gains individually with a customer over prod- 
uct style and price? 

(3) Accordingly, this sentence is a double 
non-sequitur—neither the legal preamble nor 
the economic theory is correct. 

Given the large number of mutual funds 
and the absence of any restrictions upon the 
entry of additional mutual funds, competi- 
tion has free play. If any type of fund (say, 
those emphasizing (capital gains) offers 
special profits, the competition of other funds 
will lead to the sharing of the profits with 
the investors. The theory of competition 
works for shares as well as sheaves. 

The Report combats this theory along fa- 
miliar lines: 

(1) “Cost reductions in the form of lower 
advisory fees or other cost considerations do 
not figure significantly in the battle for in- 
vestment favor. Although advisory fees are 
continuous charges which must be paid with- 
out regard to the fund’s investment success, 
to the average mutual fund investor an 
annual 0.50% advisory fee rate may not ap- 
pear substantial in relation to the value of 
his investment.” 

In fact 0.50% is barely ½ of 1%. This 
piece of statistical demand analysis by the 
SEC lawyers (legometricians, yet) will no 
doubt be amplified at a later date. 

(2) “To the extent that mutual fund in- 
vestors are aware of and concerned over ad- 
visory fees, their opportunities for obtaining 
mutual fund management services at sig- 
nificantly lower costs are limited. For most 
of the externally managed funds the reduc- 
tions from the traditional 0.50% advisory 
fee rate are not substantial.” 

The actual tabulation of 1965 rates for the 


57 largest funds is as follows: 
[Number of funds] 

Advisory fee rate: 
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The econometrician-lawyers who find these 
rates substantially equal to 0.50 must be 
rounding off to the nearest 0.50. This is a 
most substantial range of rates—far in ex- 
cess of what one can find in most markets. 

In fact, it is a fictitious range of rates be- 
cause the quantity and quality of services 
provided by the advisory services varies 
among funds. There is no reason why a 
uniform price should be charged, anymore 
than there is any reason why all lawyers 
should set the same fee for a case, or why 
Saks Fifth Avenue and a part-time peddler 
should sell soap at the same prices. Yet the 
Commission persists in assuming that all 
price differences reflect excessive prices by 
all except (possibly) the lowest price seller. 
The Report gives these reasons for its belief 
that the advisory fee rates are too high: 

1. Rates do not fall as fast as costs fall 
when mutual funds grow in size. 

2. Internally managed funds have lower 
management costs on average than the out- 
side advisory services set. 

3. Bank trust fees for managing pension 
and profit sharing funds are lower than any 
mutual fund rates, 

4. Mutual funds managed by banks pay 
lower fees than nonbank advisory services 
charge. 
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5. The advisory services charge lower fees 
to non-fund clients than do funds. 


DIFFERENT SERVICES 


The Commission does not understand that 
different services command different prices— 
indeed, that the great growth of the funds 
in the presence of all these cheap substitutes 
is conclusive proof that they render dif- 
ferent services. If the SEC Commissioners 
believe that the funds are overcharged for 
advisory services, we suggest that they 
launch a mutual fund to benefit both mutual 
fund investors and themselves. It may be 
called the X-SEC-Fund, and will no doubt 
be known familiarly as Extra-Dry on the 
Rocks. 

The accurately predictable reply to my 
complaint at the SEC Report will be that 
competition does not work so well as the 
economist believes. I propose two rejoinders 
to this reply: 1. The opinion of the economist 
as to how competition works is surely more 
authoritative than the opinion of a lawyer. 
The Report, in fact, shows little comprehen- 
sion of the workings of a price system and 
at times makes elementary blunders in ana- 
lyzing competition. (For example, the mu- 
tual funds assign a portion of the commis- 
sions of NYSE members arising from their 
portfolio transactions to designated brokers 
as a reward for selling mutual fund shares— 
the so-called glve- ups.“ This practice 
arises because the NYSE does not allow quan- 
tity discounts on commissions, and hence 
the practice of give-ups restores some ra- 
tionality to the commission structure. The 
SEC says, however, “The use of the funds’ 
brokerage commissions as extra compensa- 
tion to retail sellers of fund shares primarily 
benefits their adviser-underwriters rather 
than the funds and their shareholders.” The 
reduction in selling costs so achieved, in 
other words, presumably accrues only to the 
advisory services. In one inconspicuous 
footnote, the error of this argument is 
pointed out. Nevertheless, the Commission 
wishes to forbid “give-ups.’’) 

2. Competition in the real world is not 
perfect competition, but public regulation 
in the real world is not prompt, omniscient 
or omnipotent. The very Commission that 
has failed for more than 30 years to regu- 
late the structure of commissions set by the 
New York Stock Exchange, which does have 
monopoly power, has poor credentials to 
regulate a competitive industry. 


SELLING EXPENSES 


The dislike of selling expenses is rampant 
in the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
They find the present legal maximum on 
sales expenses of 9% of the sales price of 
mutual shares to be excessive, and propose a 
5% ceiling. 

The central thesis of the Report is that 
selling costs are excessively high. The bases 
for this assertion are less elaborate than 
those we encountered with respect to the ad- 
visory fee: 1. The sales load (commonly 
8.5% of the investment for investments of 
less than $5,000 or $10,000) is larger than 
commissions on the NYSE. 2. The sales 
load exceeds commissions on the over-the- 
counter market. (Here, as in item 1, the Re- 
port is simply wrong in ignoring the spread 
between bid and ask prices.) 3. The sales 
load usually exceeds the cost of flotations 
of new issues. 

I have only one comment to make: the 
SEC falls to distinguish the sale of the un- 
derlying stock in the mutual fund from the 
sale of the services of the mutual fund 
itself (see the remarks on quality of the 
securities involved, p. 213). This blunder 
alone vitiates the above comparisons, 

Subject to one monstrous proviso, there is 
the same competitive structure in the selling 
of mutual fund shares as in the advising 
of funds. There is ample variety in the 
selling expenses, including 60 mutual funds 
which have no selling expense load and are 
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traded over-the-counter. The one proviso is 
that there is resale price maintenance: 8 
special statutory provision forbids anyone to 
sell mutual fund shares at less than the 
posted mark-up, The natural and obyious 
step would be to remove by legislation this 
legislatively created barrier to competition. 


TEMPORARY BENEFITS 


The SEC refuses to recommend the re- 
moval of resale price maintenance because 
there might be temporary benefits to sales 
organizations belonging to the advisory 
services (so-called captive sales organiza- 
tions). The SEC does not recommend that 
it be given power to prohibit resale price 
maintenance: not even the danger of 
competition is to be incurred in the security 
markets. 

Contractual (installment) purchases re- 
ceive special misunderstanding. Presently 
one-half of the first year’s payments go to 
partial payment for selling costs, a practice 
called front-loading, so a contractual buyer 
who abandons the contract (as he may with- 
out penalty) incurs a very large selling cost 
relative to investment equity. The SEC de- 
plores this fact, and proposes that all selling 
costs be charged at a uniform time rate. 

This is a splendid illustration of the in- 
capacity of non-economists to understand 
economic phenomena. There is no serious 
doubt that most selling costs are incurred 
in the initial sales of the time contract. (In- 
deed, at another point the SEC belabors the 
funds for not recognizing that selling ex- 
penses arise briefly in the initial sale period.) 
Hence, to play the SEC game, we must choose 
between: 

(1) Front-loading, so those who stop pay- 
ment after a year or two bear the full cost of 
the selling expenses arising from their pur- 
chases. 

(2) Average-loading, so those who stay 
with the contract to maturity pay a higher 
average rate to compensate the costs created 
by those who stop after a year or two. 

But in fact this choice is one between 
income distributions, and the SEC gives no 
reason for preferring the latter alternative. 
An economist must point out that front- 
loading discourages promiscuous entrance 
into contracts and hence economizes selling 
costs, The SEC seeks a policy which en- 
courages the misallocation of resources. 


SHARED BY LAYMEN 


The Commission's dislike for selling costs 
calls for no special explanation: it is shared 
by laymen and even by a large fraction of 
economists. The provision of information 
is a major and continuing task of economic 
life, but one which most people believe should 
be cheap in cost and puritanical in content. 
The willingness of investors to pay for in- 
formation—witness the modest share of the 
no-load funds in the industry—is attributed 
to ignorance or gullibility: the silly investor 
should not have been willing to spend 9% 
of his savings on selling costs. It would be 
romantic in the extreme to believe that the 
tradition-minded SEC should be forward 
looking on the economies of information even 
though it is dedicated to disclosure of in- 
formation. 

The policy proposals of the SEC pose a 
problem in the structure of economic regula- 
tion. The main requisite for designing an 
economic policy is a knowledge of economics; 
the main requisite for the legal enforcement 
of regulations is legal training. The task of 
enforcement is continuous and consumes the 
overwhelming share of the resources of a 
regulatory body. The almost inevitable re- 
sult is that lawyers play the dominant role 
in the regulatory body, even in its strictly 
economic function of designing new policies. 

Yet Chairman Cohen and his fellow Com- 
missioners are not economists or, apparently, 
able to solicit competent economic advice. 
The Commission has no comprehension of 
marginal analysis. It believes that a mutual 
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fund, for example, should execute a pur- 
chase order for securities under the best pos- 
sible terms, and that response to savings in 
sales expense from use of one channel rather 
than another is a “distortion” and perhaps 
even a dereliction of fiducial responsibility. 
The Commission does not even know how 
to read statistical data. (“The advisory fees 
of most of the 20 funds in the $300 million 
and over category did not pay for substan- 
tially more nonadvisory services than those 
typically provided by mutual fund advisers 
in return for advisory fees.” But the 20 larg- 
est funds had expenses other than advisory 
fees of .098 of assets, and 20 smaller funds 
(Nos. 38 to 57 in Table ITI-3) had an average 
expense ratio of .1265, or 29% higher.) 


UNTRAINED MINDS 


It is content to use untrained minds which 
“know the facts” of the securities markets— 
as if they even know which facts are worth 
knowing. We entrust the initiative in pol- 
icy formation to a group which lacks both 
the analytical training for its work and the 
humility to subject its policies to empirical 
test. 

A change of faces will not solve the prob- 
lem of incompetence, since the basic prob- 
lem is structural rather than personal. If 
we are going to have regulatory bodies in 
economic life, I believe that we should make 
at least two changes in our practice. The 
first change is minor: The regulatory body 
should have professional economic member- 
ship, which will at least provide a channel 
of communication to economics. 

The second change is major: the regula- 
tory body should not be allowed to propose 
changes in policy to the public or Congress, 
but instead to a professional economic body 
in the administration. The knowledge of the 
enforcer of regulations is intimate and val- 
uable, but it is also biased and legalistic and 
offers no adequate basis for the review of 
past policy and the formulation of new pol- 
icy. An internal governmental review is es- 
sential for political reasons—no administra- 
tion will turn over power to people not re- 
sponsible to it—but this review does not have 
to be self-serving and professionally incom- 
petent. 


FINANCIAL INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
UNITED STATES AND BAHAMAS 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fol may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
have requested Chairman Patman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to take 
under consideration the possibility of a 
committee inquiry into the relationship 
between American persons and financial 
institutions, and Bahamas persons and 
financial institutions. In recent months, 
the Bahamas have moved into the news 
spotlight, thanks to the antics of our 
former colleague, Mr. Powell, and the 
overthrow of the old “Bay Street Boys” 
government. Some of the spotlight has 
stuck on the unique financial arrange- 
ments it is possible to organize in the 
Bahamas. 

The financial interrelationship of the 
United States and the Bahamas deserves 
an even closer examination. First, there 
is the problem of the mob. They have 
moved into the Bahamas under lucrative 
casino franchising arrangements worked 
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out with the former government, No 
doubt they use United States and Ba- 
hamanian financial institutions to move 
their money back and forth. Then there 
are the mutual funds, with their tax- 
haven status and their secret numbered 
accounts. The Cornfeld empire has one, 
and so does a clique of ex-Kennedy ad- 
ministration officials who are betraying 

the Alliance for Progress by offering a 

lucrative investment opportunity to Latin 

American dictators and ex-Nazi refugees. 

Lots of ordinary people like Adam Clay- 

ton Powell have personal holding com- 

panies in the Bahamas. His is named 

Huff Enterprises, and members of the 

new government are stockholders. On 

top of this, some U.S. banks have sub- 
sidiaries on the Bahamas which are run 
through Edge Act corporations. 

All this is worth looking into. I under- 
stand that the Treasury Department is 
quietly studying the status of some 
Bahamas “banks.” The British Govern- 
ment also intends to look into the Ba- 
hamas situation. I think that Congress, 
more specifically the House Banking 
Committee, should also investigate the 
financial interrelationship of the Ba- 
hamas and the United States. 

I enclose some material on this sub- 
ject. First, my statement. Second, arti- 
cles from the Miami News of February 3, 
1967, the Wall Street Journal of Febru- 
ary 9, 1967, and excerpts from a Chicago 
Tribune editorial of February 19, 1967, 
all discussing the Bahamas-chartered 
U.S. Investors Fund run by ex-partici- 
pants in the Kennedy administration for 
the possible benefit of South American 
hot money. Third, I include some ma- 
terial showing how Bernard Cornfeld’s 
and other overseas mutual funds run 
their questionable operations in part 
through the tax-haven Bahamas, to the 
distaste of responsible financial nations. 
Fourth, I include the February 3, 1967, 
Life article and the February 25, 1967, 
Saturday Evening Post article on gam- 
bling and financial skulduggery in the 
Bahamas. Fifth, a February 28, 1967, 
Washington Post article gives some 
interesting information on the partici- 
pation of members of the new Bahamas 
Government on the Adam Clayton 
Powell-connected Huff Enterprises hold- 
ing company. I think all of this material 
offers meat aplenty for a Banking Com- 
mittee investigation. 

[A release by Congressman PauL FINO, 

Mar. 8, 1967] 

FINO CALLS FOR PROBE OF UNITED STATES- 
BAHAMAS SHADY FINANCIAL SETUPS, CITES 
Ex-Kennepy CLIQUE OPERATION To Ler 
Sour American DICTATORS FUNNEL 
Money Inro UNITED STATES 
Congressman Paul A, Fino, Dean of the 

New York Republican House delegation and 
a senior member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, today told the House 
that a clique of ex-Kennedy Administration 
officeholders were “sabotaging the Alliance 
for Progress” in Latin America by setting 
up a Bahamas investment fund through 
which South American dictators and ex-Nazi 
refugees can invest their political blood 
money in lucrative non-South American 
enterprises. 

Congressman Fino, who recently went to 
South America on a study mission and re- 
ported to Congress on February 8, 1967, on 
the need to encourage capital investment in 
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South America, decried the actions of the 
ex-Kennedy clique in encouraging South 
Americans to send their money abroad. 

Mr. Fino, second ranking Republican on 
the Banking Committee, urged Banking 
Committee Chairman Patman to order a 
Committee investigation of the links be- 
tween Bahamanian-chartered corporations 
and U.S. persons and banks, including vari- 
ous mob operations! The Congressman sugi 
gested that Chairman Patman give serious 
consideration to ordering a full-scale’ inves- 
tigation of the American financial skuldug- 
gery conducted through the Bahamas, in- 
cluding Adam Clayton Powell's Huff Enter- 
prises“, the Kennedy clique’s “U.S, Invest- 
ment Fund”, the Bahamas bank which is 
controlled by and serves Bernard Cornfeld’s 
“Investors Overseas Services“ (the interna- 
tional mutual fund maverick), and the 
many mob-controlled gambling rackets. 

In his statement, Congressman Fino. said: 

“Recently, the Chicago Tribune and Miami 
News have run stories on a shocking finan- 
ĉial venture being conducted in the Bahamas 
by associates of the late President John F. 
Kennedy. It seems that these men, who I 

will name shortly; have organized a Ba- 
hamas corporation through which South 
American dictators, cattle barons and ex- 
Nazi refugees can invest in the United 
States in secrecy (through numbered ac- 
counts) and without paying U.S. taxes. I 
refer to a mutual fund named the “US. 
Investment Fund'. 

“Among the directors of the U.S. Invest- 
ment Fund, as listed by the Chicago Tribune 
are 1.) Pierre Salinger, former White House 
Press Secretary; 2.) Charles U. Daly, former 
Kennedy assistant; 3.) Richard K. Donahue, 
Kennedy assistant; 4.) William Mahoney, Jr., 
former Ambassador to Ghana; 5.) Ivan 
Nestingen, former HEW undersecretary; and 
6.) John Stillman, former Assistant. Secre- 
tary of Commerce. As all these men well 
know, the fund they have set up will no 
doubt be used by South American dictators, 
economic czars and perhaps even the ex-Nazi 
refugees of Argentina, Chile, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, to send plunder out of South 
America into stable-currency countries where 
it: can rest secure and earn money at the 
same time, 

“Purchasers of U.S. Investment Fund 
shares will be anonymous because the Fund 
can offer investors secrecy through the me- 
dium of numbered accounts. Nor will inves- 
tors pay U.S. taxes: and Bahamanian taxes, 
thanks to the Bay Street Boys’ whose oli- 
garchic regime’ has just been turned out of 
Office, are negligible. The associates of the 
last President are offering the political prof- 
iteers of South America some very desirable 
investment opportunities! 

“This does not seem in keeping with the 
spirit of the late President Kennedy's Alli- 
ance for Progress’. On the contrary, the U.S. 
Investment Fund seems more like an ‘alli- 
ance for reaction’, with no small profit accru- 
ing to all the ‘allies’! 

“Last December, I toured South America 
with Chairman Henry Reuss of the Inter- 
national Finance Subcommittee. We saw 
shocking agricultural poverty and waste. 
One of South America’s most crying needs 
is for agricultural and other investment 
capital. Congressman Reuss and I have both 
proposed that the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank issue hard-currency bonds so 
that soft-currency shy South Americans can 
be tempted to invest in their own continent 
instead of sending their money abroad. In 
my report of February 8, I urged that Latin 
American capital ‘be made to work for Latin 
America instead of accumulating in Miami 
Beach or Switzerland’. It seems that the 
ex-Kennedy clique behind the U.S. Invest- 
ment Fund doesn't agree with me. 

“The U.S. Investment Fund is not only 
legal, it is typical of the Bahamas, where 
everything is legal that will make money for 
the Bahamas. These laws are the product of 
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the era of the ‘Bay Street Boys’, a gang of fi- 
nancial-legal barons who until recently ran 
the Bahamas, relying on a gerrymandered 
legislature and the power of the dollar—in- 
cluding mob dollars from the Bahamas ca- 
sinos franchised to U.S. mobsters, Fittingly, 
the ‘Bay Street Boys’ have been thrown out, 
although allegations have been madé that the 
United States Department of State misses 
them and would like to see them back. Per- 
haps the directors of US. Investment Fund 
have used their influence to plead the Bay 
Street cause. Not that the new government 
is opposed to financial chicanery, however. 
Financial chicanery is almost a way of life 
in the Bahamas. 

“Members of the new government are 
stockholders of ‘Huff Enterprises’, Adam 
Clayton Powell's overseas holding company. 
Another lucrative Bahamanian enterprise is 
the controlled bank of Investors Overseas 
Services’ „Bernard Cornfield’s international 
investment empire which is persona non 
grata to the world’ s responsible financial na- 
tions, Several United.States banks and Edge 
Act corporations also work through Baha- 
manian subsidiaries. The Bahamas is a fay- 
orite place for the mob to ‘wash’ their U.S. 
profits and to make new profits through the 
lush casino arrangements they worked out 
with the former. regime in the Bahamas, 
Some of this underworld money is behind 
United States and Bahamian banks. 

“For, all these reasons, I am urging Chair- 
man Patman of the House Commit- 
tee to conduct an investigation of the inter- 
relationship of United States persons and 
financial institutions with Bahamanian per- 
sons and financial institutions. I think that 
such an investigation is clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee. 

“America has nothing to be proud of in the 
way Americans have used the Bahamas as a 
headquarters for dubious financial transac- 
tions and schemings. I think it would be a 
good idea to investigate the financial inter- 
relationship of the Bahamas and the United 
States.” 


— 


From the Miami News, Feb. 3, 1967 


MIAMIANS, J. F. K. Ams BACKING MUTUAL FUND 
FOR FOREIGNERS 
acy (By John Cunniff) 

New Yorx.—Some former members of the 

Kennedy Administration plus some key 
Miami businessmen are busy these days as 
directors of a mutual fund that seeks to 
sell foreigners on the profit potential of own- 
ing a bit of America: 
Among them are Pierre Salinger, former 
White House Press Secretary; Charles U. 
Daly and Richard K. Donahue, former staff 
assistants; William Mahoney Jr., a former 
Ambassador, and Ivan Nestingen and John 
Stillman, once sub-cabinet officers. 

For tax purposes, and in order to offer 
customers accounts, designated by numbers 
rather than names, the fund operates from 
the Bahamas, where there are no income, 
sales or inheritance taxes, and where Ameri- 
can taxes cannot apply. 

The fund’s three portfolios offer foreign- 
ers shares in American mutual funds, com- 
mon stocks and real estate. Because of the 
tax exemptions, sales to Americans are pro- 
hibited. 

Although perfectly legal, the fund may be 
criticized by nations which cannot afford to 
have capital drained abroad. Criticism may 
develop also over the numbered accounts, 
sometimes. the repository of illegally ob- 
tained funds. 

The officers contend, however, that this 
money would find its way abroad anyway and 
that some of it already is invested outside 
the country of origin. They add that num- 
bered accounts will be limited to 5 per cent 
of the total and that the directors will check 
the background of those seeking them. 

Operators of the fund also note that it will 
bring a flow of gold back to the United 
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States, thus helping ease pressure on the 
dollar, 

Few of the Directors have had any pre- 
vious direct involvement in mutual funds, 
They, were chosen, apparently, in hopes ot 
inspiring confidence, based on their. former 
government associations. 

Donahue, now a Lowell, Mass., lawyer, and 
Keith Barish, a young Miami investor, re- 
turned recently from Latin America, where 
they began building a sales force of natives 
and foreign businessmen already based 
there; Next trip is to the Middle East. 

Donahue is vice president of the fund’s 
management company, Great American Man- 
agement and Research Co. Ltd. His firm is 
also legal adviser. Barish is secretary- 
treasurer. 

That fund, the United States Investment 
Fund, leaves little doubt in an investor's 
mind that he is buying something American. 
Its deep blue circular insignia is centered 
with an eagle on whose chest is bannered a 
red and white shield: i 

The real estate portfolio invests 70 per cent 
of its money directly in American real estate, 
the remainder in securities. Barish says pur- 
chases already have been made of a Miami 
shopping center, an Atlanta plant and an 
Iowa restaurant. 

Investors in the mutual fund portfolio 
have their money reinvested in ten other 
mutual funds. 

The common stock portfolio’s promotion 
points out that foreign investors are getting 
a chance to acquire “a financial interest in 
the shares of many of America’s best known 
companies,” 

The directors, all of whom are stockholders, 
receive a $1,000 annual fee. The officers take 
no pay, as yet, but could become wealthy 
merely from fund growth and commissions, 
The company expects a profit from the very 
beginning. 

The management setup, which officers 
claim will be worldwide this year, could also 
be the vehicle for an insurance company, a 
bank, perhaps even a travel agency or a simi- 
lar business needing worldwide contacts, 

Officers of the management company, be- 
sides Barish and Donahue, are Nathan B. 
Rood, president; and Joseph Jordan and 
James Cuff O’Brien, vice presidents. 

Rood is a Miami attorney, financer, banker 
and builder with Latin American connec- 
tions, Jordan, also of Miami, has a back- 
ground in real estate and finance. O’Brien, 
an economist has been a government con- 
sultant. 

Among the directors, Salinger, is now vice 
president of Continental Airlines and presi- 
dent of Fox Overseas Theatres Corp., and 
Daly is vice president of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mahoney, Nestingen and Stillman are at- 
torneys. Mahoney is former Ambassador to 
Ghana; Nestingen, former Mayor of Madison, 
Wis., and Kennedy’s Undersecretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Still- 
man, former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 19, 1967] 
U.S. INVESTMENT FUND 

The treasury already is studying the op- 
erations of Bahamian institutions which 
call themselves banks. Congress is trying 
to figure out the purpose of a Bahamian 
corporation named Huff Enterprises, set up 
by. . . Rep. Adam Clayton Powell in the 
name of the ex- beauty queen who is his 
traveling companion. 

Now the Miami News reports the estab- 
lishment of another Bahamian corporation 
called the U.S. Investment Fund, a mutual 
fund set up by some of the former Kennedy 
clique, What makes it interesting is that 


its purpose is not to funnel money out of 
the U.S., but to funnel it back in. 

The fund invests in American stocks, 
bonds, and real estate, and sells its shares to 
wealthy foreigners. It is aimed initially at 
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investors in Latin America and the middle 
east. The advantage of working out of the 
Bahamas is that the fund thus avoids 
American taxes and can offer customers se- 
crecy thru the use of numbered accounts. 

Among the directors are Pierre Salinger, 
former White House press secretary and now 
an air line and motion picture executive; 
Charles U. Daly, a former Kennedy assistant 
and a vice president of the University of 
Chicago; and four lawyers: Richard K: Don- 
ahue, who was also a Kennedy aid; William 
Mahoney, Jr., former ambassador to Ghana; 
Ivan Nestingen, former undersecretary’ of 
health, education, and welfare, and John 
Stillman, former assistant secretary of 
commerce. u 

It is nice that the Kennedy crowd should 
hit-upon an idea which will help to balance 
our foreign payments . .. after all that Mr. 
Kennedy did to unbalance them. But it 
does seem odd that while President Johnson 
appeals for the continuation of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s foreign air program, which was 
aimed largely at Latin America, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s close friends should be setting up 
machinery to pump money right back to the 
U.S. 

This looks like an invitation for wealthy 
Latin Americans, including those who may 
have made a profit on American foreign aid, 
to inyest their money secretly in the U.S. 
instead of in their own countries. It may 
be legitimate and it may make dollars, but 
it does not make sense. : 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 9, 1967] 
FORMER KENNEDY AIDS RUN INVESTMENT 
Firm To SELL TO FoREIGNERS—BAHAMAS- 
Based FUND’S SALES or HoLDINGS IN U.S. 
ENTERPRISES HAVE REACHED 83.5 MILLION 


NEw YorK.—A Bahama- based investment 
company, its management heavily loaded 
with appointed members of the late President 
Kennedy Administration, has begun selling 
shares in U.S. enterprises to foreigners. 

The primary sales thrust of the company— 
U.S. Investment Fund—is in its real estate 
portfolio, according to Richard K. Donahue, 
a former staff assistant to President Kennedy 
and currently a director of the fund. 

Other directors include Pierre Salinger, the 
late President's press secretary; William Ma- 
honey Jr., a former Ambassador to Ghana and 
two subcabinet officers—Ivan Nestingen, one- 
time under secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and John Stillman, former as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

Since it began operations last Nov. 1, U.S. 
Investment Fund has sold about $3.5 million 
of shares to foreign investors, mainly in 
South America and Western Europe, accord- 
ing to Mr. Donahue. Plans are under way to 
expand sales efforts to the Middle East and 
Asia, he added. 

Of the $3.5 million sales, $2 million have 
been made by the fund’s real estate invest- 
ment arm, 70-30 Fund. There are two other 
investment subsidiaries—Mutual Fund Port- 
folio, which invests in shares of American 
mutual funds and has sold $1 million of its 
own shares, and the Common Stock Portfolio, 
in effect a mutual fund with a blue-chip 
portfolio of U.S. stocks. Common Stock Port- 
folio sales have been $500,000 since Nov. 1, 
Mr. Donahue said. 

“We're not looking for dramatic growth, 
but for reasonable growth that offers security 
to the investor,” Mr. Donahue said in an 
interview. “To persons in foreign countries 
where prices and the value of money often 
fluctuate widely, the most attractive and 
stable investment is in U.S, real estate,” he 
continued. 

The 70-30 Fund is so called because it in- 
vests 70% of its money in American real 
estate and 30% in U.S. real estate securities. 
So far, the fund has built up an $8.5 million 
real-property equity with a $2.4 million in- 
vestment, purchasing shopping centers in 
Miami and Atlanta, a restaurant in Iowa and 
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an industrial plant in Atlanta: Mr. Donahue 
declined to identify the properties. 

However, he did say 70-30 Fund had “a 
very hot deal going” for a large office-apart- 
ment building on San Francisco’s Market St. 
The prospective seller is a New York Stock 
Exchange-listed company, he added. 

While the entire, tripartite operation ap- 
parently has been going smoothly so far, 
problems appear to be looming for the parent 
fund and specifically for its fund holding 
company. 

For one thing, many foreign countries have 
charged that concerns like U.S. Investment 
Fund, by selling shares in a particular coun- 
try, funnel badly needed local capital abroad. 
So far, the brunt of these charges has been 
borne by the giant, Geneva-based.Investors 
Overseas Services, whose operations in many 
foreign lands have recently been hobbled by 
local authorities. 

Mr. Donahue said U.S. Investment Fund 
hasn't encountered such difficulties and has 
steered clear of potentially troublesome zones 
Uke Britain's Sterling Area and Brazil, where 
Investors Overseas has had its share of regu- 
latory troubles. 

“We sell in areas where it’s perfectly legal 
to sell,” he asserted. 

The concept of a fund holding company, 
such as U.S. Investment Fund’s Mutual Fund 
Portfolio, was sharply attacked as uneconom- 
ical to the investor by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in its mutual-fund in- 
dustry. report last December. The commis- 
sion indicated it would draft legislation bar- 
ring U.S. mutual funds from dealing with 
such concerns. : 

Rebutted Mr. Donahue: “It’s my judgment 
that the SEC report will be shot down by 
domestic mutual funds, who can really put 
the heat on.” Although Mr. Donahue ac- 
Knowledges that his fund has considerable 
political heat-generating capacity of its own, 
it won't enter the legislative battle that's 
bound to explode when the SEC submits its 
legislative proposals to Congress. 

“Whatever the outcome of that fight, our 
primary business will be selling real estate 
shares,” he explained. 

By headquartering itself in the Bahamas, 
where there aren’t any income, sales or in- 
heritance taxes, U.S, Investment Fund also 
escapes U.S. income taxes. However, its 
realty corporations in the U.S. are subject 
to taxes, 


[From Business Week, Dec. 31, 1966] 
How. U.S. FUNDS Lure OVERSEAS INVESTORS 


The word on mutuals is being broadcast 
in -Europe and the Middle East. And a 
growing middle class abroad is latching on to 
the mutual fund way of investing in the U.S. 

It isn't often that an investor decides to 
buy mutual fund shares the way some Italian 
university professors did a year ago. The 
professors were reading a student’s doctoral 
thesis on U.S. mutual funds and became s0 
interested that they ended up buying into 
Fundamental Investors, Inc., of Elizabeth, 
N.J. It didn’t hurt, of course, that their stu- 
dent also happened to be an Italian sales 
representative for Fundamental. 

The professors aren’t the only foreigners 
who are catching on to the mutual fund way 
of investing in the U.S. From Brussels to 
Beirut, Montevideo to Montreal, investors are 
putting more and more of their money into 
American mutual funds. 

The funds, for their part, are responding in 
fine fashion. Though most funds ignored 
the foreign market until two or three years 
ago, Many of them now are hiring large for- 
eign sales staffs, setting up special invest- 
ment programs for foreigners, and getting 
their shares listed on foreign stock exchanges 
to help the customers keep closer track of 
their fund investments. 

Growth. ‘The mushrooming overseas mar- 
ket also is attracting a gallery of political per- 
sonalities, such as Luther Hodges, former 
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Secretary of Commerce; Pierre T, press 
secretary to the late President Kennedy; and 
James Roosevelt, son of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Salesmen find that a well- 
known name often works like magic in at- 
tracting foreign investors. 

With all this activity, overseas sales in 1965 
rose to a record $163.2-million from $115.3- 
million in 1964 and $61.6-million in 1963, ac- 
cording to an Investment Company Institute 
survey of its 175 member funds. Total over- 
seas sales, if you include those by nonmem- 
bers, are estimated at $250-million to $280- 
million in 1965. Some fund men predict that 
when the figures for 1966 come in, ICI mem- 
ber sales will show a further rise to $180- 
million. . 

As a percentage of total member sales, the 
growth is equally impressive. Foreign busi- 
ness accounted for a record 3.72% of ICI- 
member sales in 1965, up from 3.38% in 
1964 and 1.18% as recently as 1960. 

The funds think that the trend will con- 
tinue. Thomas A. Martin, 36-year-old pres- 
ident of the Channing group of mutual 
funds in New York, says total sales “may 
double in the next few years. The potential 
certainly is there.“ 

1. TROUBLED. WATERS 

Foreigners’ purchases of U.S. mutual 
funds aid the U.S. by bolstering its inter- 
national payments position. But they also 
have created some problems. 

The Securities & Exchange Commission is 
worried about possible control of U.S. mu- 
tual funds by foreigners, who would not be 
within the SEC's regulatory grasp. Its big- 
gest concern is with Fund of Funds, Ltd. 
a Geneva-based mutual fund that invests 
solely in U.S. mutual funds and their man 
agers, and with Investors Overseas Services, 
Ltd., the manager of Fund of Funds. 

Under the gun 

A year ago, the SEC started administra- 
tive proceedings against IOS in an effort to 
get a list of Pund of Funds’ shareholders, 
among other things. It went even further 
in its recent report on the fund industry, 
asking Congress to outlaw mutual fund 
holding companies such as Fund of Funds, 

A settlement of the dispute between IOS 
and the SEC is said to be in the works. In 
part, Fund of Funds reportedly has agreed 
not to buy more than 3% of any publicly 
owned U.S. fund’s shares, although it 
wouldn’t have to cut back where it already 
held more than 3%, such as in American 
Investors Fund, Fund of America, and Value 
Line Special Situations Fund. 

But_even if IOS settles its U.S. problems, 
it faces investigations in Brazil and Belgium. 
In November, Brazilian authorities closed 
down IOS’s sales offices amid charges of cur- 
rency-exchange violations by clients. And 
Belgium authorities are looking into possible 
illegal sales practices by IOS. 

Another problem some American mutual 
funds find overseas is the supervision of 
salesmen. A vice-president of one fund says 
his company considered selling abroad, but 
decided against it because sales standards 
there are below those in the U.S. It’s also 
hard to keep close watch over salesmen in 
another country, he adds. Some funds, in 
fact, have riled European banks by their 
aggressive sales tactics. 


Undaunted 


Despite these drawbacks, there are plenty 
of funds getting in on the action overseas. 
Among them are Dreyfus Fund, Philadelphia 
Fund, United Funds, the Channing group, 
Television-Electronics Fund, and the Hugh 
Long & Co. group, which includes Funda- 
mental Investors. Several others, such as 
Manhattan Fund and the National Securi- 
ties Series, are considering following suit. 

In addition, several independent sales 
organizations that aren’t connected with 
any one U.S. fund have been set up in recent 
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months in hopes of cashing in abroad. 
Among them are Financial Consultants 
International in Brussels, whose organizers 
include Luther Hodges, and Great American 

ent Co. in the Bahamas, which 
lists Pierre Salinger and several other aides 
of the late President Kennedy as directors. 

At least one fund actually has been selling 
its shares abroad since 1951. That fund 
is Television-Electronics Fund of Chicago, 
which decided there were lots of Europeans 
who wanted to invest in the U.S. but didn’t 
know how to go about it. So the fund 
signed up numerous overseas banks and 
securities dealers to market its share, and 
it got the shares listed on the Amsterdam 
and Brussels stock exchanges. 

Carel van Heukelom, vice-president of 
Supervised Investors Services, TV-Electronics 
Fund's sponsor, says that about an eighth 
of the fund’s $460-million of shares is owned 
in Europe, the Middle and Far East, Latin 
America, and Canada. 


H. WINNING SOLUTION 


But TV-Electronics Fund’s sales abroad 
are peanuts compared to Investors Overseas 
Services. IOS was founded in 1956 by Ber- 
nard Cornfeld, a former Philadelphia social 
worker and U.S. fund salesman. At first, 
it concentrated on selling shares of Dreyfus 
and other U.S. funds. 

But there was a drawback: If a foreigner 
died while holding direct ownership of U.S. 
securities, such as mutual funds, his estate 
was Hable for U.S. inheritance taxes of up 
to 77% (a US. law change in November 
reduced the maximum rate to 25%—a 
change that many fund executives believe 
will help their overseas business). Many 
wealthy foreigners thus wouldn't buy Amer- 
ican securities. 

Answer 


In 1962 Cornfeld came up with a solution— 
one that has since been copied by several 
U.S. funds. He decided that if a foreigner 
held U.S. fund shares through a corporate 
intermediatary outside the U.S., the Amer- 
ican estate taxes wouldn’t apply. So he set 
up Fund of Funds, a Canadian-chartered 
fund that sells its own shares in more than 
100 foreign countries and reinvests the pro- 
ceeds in shares of U.S. funds. 

Fund of Funds has been a big success, its 
assets rising to more than $400-million. But 
its solution to the problem of U.S. estate 
taxes isn’t the only reason. By locating in 
Switzerland, Fund of Funds came under 
Swiss law, which conveniently bars a fund 
from disclosing names of its shareholders. 
An investment in Fund of Funds thus is 
safe from the scrutiny of any tax collectors. 

Whatever the reason for Fund of Funds’ 
rapid growth, it proved to U.S. mutual funds 
that there is a huge market for fund shares 
abroad. “Nobody really thought much about 
selling overseas until Fund of Funds did so 
well,” says one fund man. 

Another reason that foreign sales only 
started blossoming in the last two or three 
years, sales people say, is that until recently 
many Europeans and other foreigners didn’t 
make enough money to consider U, S. invest- 
ments. Now that many foreigners do have 
the money, the advantage to them of buying 
mutual fund shares is that they avoid the 
trouble of keeping track of investments in 
individual U.S. securities, says, Wilbertha 
Rasmussen, vice-president for foreign sales 
of Hugh Long & Co. The fund, because it’s 
located in the U.S., can do that for them, 
she notes. 

III. HOW THEY SELL 

The U.S. mutual funds have come up 
with a variety of ways for selling abroad; 
Big, New York-based Dreyfus Fund has one 
of the most complex systems. 

Until 1962, 108 sold large amounts of Drey- 
fus shares abroad. 

After IOS started pushing its own Fund of 
Funds, Dreyfus Corp., sponsor of Dreyfus, 
formed two organizations in 1964. Dreyfus 


Fund International, Ltd., a Bahamian trust, 
invests solely in. Dreyfus Fund shares, and 
Dreyfus Corp. of Canada underwrites sales 
of the trust’s shares abroad, thus taking ad- 
vantage of the principle that has made Fund 
of Funds such a success, Dreyfus Interna- 
tional’s assets have risen to about $14-mil- 
lion through purchases of ite shares by for- 
eigners. 
Practices 

A similar Bahamian trust was formed last 
summer by Universal Programs, Inc., spon- 
sor of the Philadelphia Fund, at a cost of 
more than $150,000. Thomas J. Flaherty, Jr., 
Universal Programs’ president, concedes that 
the cost is “extremely high” compared to 
starting a U.S.-based investment trust, but he 
thinks that the new operation “has the po- 
tential.” Its assets now total $2,8-million. 

Dreyfus, Philadelphia, and Fundamental 
channel their overseas sales through foreign 
banks and dealers—the most widely-used 
practice for selling abroad. The advantages 
are that the cost is lower and the banks and 
dealers have better contacts with potential 
investors. 

Channing Co., sponsor of the Channing 
funds, also relies on banks, although its ar- 
rangement is a bit different from most. A 
year ago, Channing joined forces with a West 
German bank to set up a West German sales 
organization for Channing shares. The new 
organization doesn’t peddle Channing shares 
directly, but instead sells them to banks, 
which in turn sell them to the public. 


Bigger public 

Ch s Martin recently took a two- 
week trip to West Germany, spending most of 
his evenings lecturing to the public on U.S. 
mutual funds. He drew a crowd of 400 in 
Dusseldorf—where the only publicity for his 
lecture was a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. Martin returned to the U.S. with 
orders for $1-million worth of shares, and 

now is considering expanding into 
Holland and Belgium and then on to the 
Middle East. 

Philadelphia’s Flaherty says his fund's 
sales, too, are big in West Germany, though 
they also do well in such Middle Eastern 
countries as Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Leb- 
anon. He says the members of the “grow- 
ing middle class” in the Middle East “seem 
to be the ones who are buying most” there. 

Miss Rasmussen of Long & Co. agrees that 
“more and more we get down to the middle- 
class public you get in the U.S.” instead of 
just selling to wealthy foreigners. What's 
more, strengthened sales efforts notwith- 
standing, there’s no end to the unlikely ways 
in which the growth of the investing public 
is effected. Besides the Italian university 
professors, Miss Rasmussen says, Fundamen- 
tal Investors recently sold shares to some 
Italian printers who became interested after 
making up some brochures for the fund. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1966] 
CORNFELD’Ss EMPIRE: A MONEY MAKER OF 
Money MAKERS—I.O.S. Earns 34 PERCENT 

OF INVESTED CAPITAL 

(By Richard Phalon) 

Investors Overseas Services earned a fat 
34.7 per cent on invested capital last year, a 
return that was due partly to the spectacular 
growth of the Fund of Funds and partly to a 
corporate structure designed to produce 
profits the way a wine press squeezes grapes. 

The design includes some very precise cal- 
culations on the relative rapacity of tax col- 
lectors around the world. As a corporation 
chartered in Panama and doing business in 
Switzerland, 1.0.8. paid so little in income 
taxes last year that no separate mention of 
them was made in the concern’s annual 
re 


port. 

Other chunks of Bernard Cornfeld’s con- 
siderable empire, including three banks and 
two insurance companies, also have been 
tucked away in such tax havens as the 
Bahamas and Luxembourg. 
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For similar reasons, the empire’s crown 
jewel, the $420-million Fund of Funds, which 
can legally be sold only abroad and invests 
for the most part in American mutual funds 
and mutual fund management companies, 
was set up as a non-resident-owned Canadian 
corporation. Like I.O.S. it is dominated in 
Geneva. 

As most mutual fund complexes do, I. O. S. 
makes money in two ways from commis- 
sions on the sale of fund shares and from 
advisory fees charged for handling the fund's 
portfolio. 

I. O. S., like most of its American counter- 
parts, is an entity separate from the funds it 
serves. The profits earned by I.O.S. all 
belong to Bernard Cornfeld and the as- 
soclates and employes who are his fellow 
I.O.S. shareholders—and not to the Fund of 
Funds shareholders. 

Investors Overseas Services, thanks to its 
design, also has several other big money 
clubs in its bag that most American mutual 
fund managers cannot call on. 

I. O. S. acts as a broker for the mutual fund 
shares that the Fund of Funds buys for its 
portfolio. The cost of the fund is said to 
average 66/100 of 1 per cent, most of which 
1.0.8. pockets as the dealer of record. 

Carrying this principle to its logical con- 
clusion, I.0.S. takes a similar cut on the pur- 
chase of shares in five captive mutual funds 
that were set up exclusively for the Fund of 
Funds use, 

Four of the five have investment advisers— 
at the customary annual charge of ½ per 
cent of net asset value—that are wholly 
owned subsidiaries of 1.0.5. The fifth is 50 
per cent owned by Investors Overseas 
Services. 

Like the pork packers, I.0.S. extracts every- 
thing from its raw material but the squeal. 
The banks and insurance companies pull 
their weight by providing services—at a 
price—to Fund of Funds shareowners. Ac- 
cording to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Investors Overseas Services also has 
made high-velocity use of that Wall Street 
phenomenon, directed brokerage, 


S. E. C. IS UPSET 


As a big buyer of mutual fund shares, the 
S. E. C. maintains, the Fund of Funds ordered 
three investment companies it dealt with 
to direct commission business on their port- 
folio transactions to three different brokerage 
firms. 

The brokerage firms, in turn, according to 
the commission, directed deposits to banks 
that in turn lent money on extremely fay- 
orable terms to I.0.S,’s Bahamian bank. 

The Bahamian bank was lending money 
against purchases of Fund of Funds 
shares. The net effect of this was to add to 
the commissions and advisory fees that In- 
vestors Overseas Services took in. 

I.O.S. denies that the commission, as a 
United States Government agency, has any 
jurisdiction over its activities. The commis- 
sion argues to the contrary. The case is still 
in the courts. 

The S.E.C,, in its recent report on the 
mutual fund industry, recommended legis- 
lation that would outlaw mutual fund hold- 
ing companies such as the Fund of Funds. 
It contended, among other things, that they 
lacked “utility” as “investment vehicles” 
and saddled investors with a double layer 
of sales and advisory charges. 

I. O. S. contends that costs can be charted 
only against “performance.” It insists that 
the track record of the Fund of Funds is hard 
to beat. 

The performance of the Fund of Funds 
cannot be strictly compared with that of 
American mutual funds because it reinvests 
all income and realized capital gains. The 
American funds, because of tax restrictions, 
do not, 

The performance of Investors Overseas 
Services, on the other hand, seems to speak 
for itself. 
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[From the New York Times] 
GROUP'S CHIEF CALM DESPITE CRITICISM 


Geneva, Dec. 31—A big red flag embla- 
zoned with the golden letters IOS that waves 
over the entrance to a seven-story converted 
Geneva apartment building marks the nerve 
center of a far-flung financial empire built 
by a 39-year-old former Brooklyn College 
psychology student. 

The multimillion-dollar complex of finan- 
cial planning, mutual funds, insurance, in- 
vestment banking and other companies that 
is brought together under the banner of the 
Investors Overseas Services is being sniped 
at both at home in Switzerland and abroad. 

But Bernard Cornfeld appears to take the 
sniping as part of the ransom of success as 
he shapes the destiny of this empire from a 
richly appointed office that looks out over 
Lake Geneva from the seventh floor of his 
headquarters. 

The short, soft-spoken executive, whose 
blond hair is now mostly a memory, gives 
the impression of being secure in the con- 
viction that his empire-building is nothing 
but a continuation of his effort on behalf 
of the little man when he started out as a 
welfare case worker in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cornfeld is not alone in this convic- 
tion. “He is the Billy Graham of this in- 
dustry,” is the way one knowledgeable re- 
cruit to the LOS. sales organization ex- 
pressed his admiration after hearing the em- 
pire builder address the men he sends out to 
make the hard pitch for the investment 
dollar. 

Mr. Cornfeld summed up recently in one 
word—"lousy”—what he thinks of the re- 
port by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in the United States hitting out at 
the mutual fund industry, which is the life 
blood of the I.0.S. and its fabulously success- 
ful Fund of Funds. This investment vehicle, 
which buys only the shares of United States 
funds, has climbed in value to more than 
$400-million since its birth in October, 1962. 


ILLEGAL SALES CHARGED 


The S.E.C. sniped at the Cornfeld empire 
earlier this year by asserting that I.03S., 
which is incorporated in Panama despite 
having made Geneva its home, was illegally 
selling in the United States shares of its 
Fund of Funds, a Canadian corporation. 

The company was caught in an even 
heavier barrage that the S.E.C. laid down in 
its study on the mutual fund industry. The 
commission wants legislation banning the 
type of fund of which the Fund of Funds is 
the most outstanding example. 

Mr. Cornfeld rejects the S.E.C. report as 
“irrelevant” to any of the mutual fund in- 
dustry's problems and finds it “unthinkable” 
that any of its recommendations would be 
enacted into law. 

He contends that the study contributes 
nothing to the “professionalizing” of mutual 
fund selling, which, he says, is primarily a 
“part-time” affair in the United States. 

Mr. Cornfeld attributes to his drive to 
make the selling of investment programs a 
“full-time, high-quality business” the suc- 
cess of the venture he began 10 years ago 
when he began organizing the sale of mu- 
tual fund shares to United States military 
personnel in Europe. 


DESCRIBES OPERATIONS 


“When you walk into a man’s home, you 
should be qualified to help him to put his 
financial affairs in order,” Mr. Cornfeld says. 
“We have the people,” he continues, “who 
are equipped to do a real financial planning 
job.” Mr. Cornfeld likes to point out that 
anyone who put $10 into the Fund of Funds 
at its creation just over four years ago now 
has an investment worth more than $17. 

In the course of looking out for even the 
smallest investor with the help of a task 
force of some 8,000 salesmen operating in 
more than 100 countries, Mr. Cornfeld has 
developed a business that has sold this year 
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alone investment programs with a face value 
of more than $1-billion. It has also brought 
him a French chateau, with riding horses 
in the stables, near Geneva, and the sports 
cars, motor boat and other objects usually 
associated with wealth. 

But Mr. Cornfeld, a bachelor whose Geneva 
residence is a relatively modest suburban 
home, has little time and, apparently even 
less desire to allow his attention to be dis- 
tracted from empire building. 

“I like to get into the office,” he says, “and 
I have a tough time tearing myself away 
from it.” A nonsmoker with little taste for 
alcohol, the I.0.S. chief explains, There is 
just no time for socializing.” 

Associates who know him well say he is a 
workhorse. “Bernie just grinds on with ab- 
solute concentration,” is the way one of them 
puts it. “But,” this associate adds, “he is 
also very demanding.” 


MAKES OWN DECISIONS 


Some persons who are familiar with Mr. 
Cornfeld's way of operating, credit a good 
measure of his success to his ability to make 
decisions without endless committee discus- 
sions, “When he sees an opportunity,” it is 
said, “he goes.” 

Mr. Cornfeld believes in the direct, per- 
sonal-contact type of salesmanship that em- 
ploys no mechanical aids. 

Advanced training seminars for salesmen 
are held in a large old-style mansion-type 
former residence on a choice piece of Geneva 
lakeside property that the company has 
bought. The company-convention type of 
conferences for supervisors and sales man- 
agers from all parts of the I.O.S. empire 
are held in a big Geneva hotel. 

Mr. Cornfeld often opens and closes such 
gatherings, speaking in the soft voice that 
makes his audience concentrate attentively 
so as not to lose the message. 

“He is always interesting,” explains one 
salesman who was brought into the fold by 
the classified newspaper advertisement that 
is Mr. Cornfeld's principal method of re- 
cruitment. 

Swiss bankers mostly look askance at I.0.S. 
because, for one thing, they do not like its 
Fuller Brush Man type of hard sell. “Door- 
to-door canvassing is not done by Swiss 
banks, and they object to others practicing 
it,” an informed Swiss source explains. 

But there is also discontent, according to 
this source, because of the feeling that I. O. S. 
is usurping“ Swiss identity and thereby 
cashing in on the Swiss financial commu- 
nity’s reputation for soundness and integrity. 

Mr. Cornfeld dismisses such grumbling as 
expressions of dissatisfaction because the 
company “cannot do business with all the 
banks in the country.” 

There is a more immediate problem for 
the American financial operator. This is 
the attention the police are now paying to 
how I.0.S., with its many offices scattered 
about town, can be operating on such a 
growing scale under the present stringent 
Swiss anti-inflation regulations. 

These rules not only ordered cutbacks in 
the number of foreigners employed by a 
company, but also clamped a ceiling on the 
total number of workers, including Swiss 
citizens, permitted companies with for- 
eigners on their payrolls. 

There are many ways to get around such 
restrictions on hiring and the related Swiss 
policy of limiting the issuance of residence 
permits to foreigners. I. O. S. does not like 
to go into details on its local staff problems, 
but a Geneva newspaper recently quoted re- 
ports that more than 1,000 persons serve the 
I. O. S. cause here although the official pay- 
roll names only 87. 

Foreign “students” who seem to spend 
much more time with I.0.S. than in the 
lecture rooms of Geneva's university have 
been undergoing closer police questioning 
in the last few days. 

The manpower limitations imposed by 
present Swiss policy are a severe problem for 
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a concern that is continuing to expand 
rapidly. Some of the company's services are 
being moved to London, where the financial 
concern is already implanted with a sub- 
sidiary insurance company to facilitate the 
growth and permit a “far more efficient 
operation,” in Mr. Cornfeld’'s words. 

Despite the occasional sniping at I.0.S. by 
Swiss newspapers, the Geneva authorities 
themselves say that to their knowledge the 
I.O.S. decision to move about one-third of 
its administrative services to London is due 
solely to the manpower problem it faces here. 


CRITICISM ELSEWHERE 


There has been sniping, too, at the com- 
pany in countries such as Brazil, where the 
authorities recently closed down its opera- 
tions. I.0.S. was accused of abetting fiscal 
evasion and of serving as a vehicle for get- 
ting flight capital out of the country: The 
company does emphasize in its literature the 
“strictest confidence” in which it holds the 
names and addresses of its customers “at all 
times.” 

It denies the charges, but at the same time 
it is working to improve its image in under- 
developed countries. The recent hiring of 
James Roosevelt, son of the late President, 
is part of this effort. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s resignation as United States 
representative to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, with the rank of 
Ambassador, to serve the Cornfeld empire 
gives I.O.S. a man with an illustrious name 
who is also known in his own right. 

Mr. Cornfeld believes that I.0.S. is often 
unfairly maligned. He says that the foun- 
dation it established in 1963 to help the 
needy is virtually unknown because it was 
not created as a “public relations gimmick.” 
The foundation has received more than $600- 
000 from 1.0.8, under a plan that assigns to it 
5 per cent of the net profits. 

Mr. Cornfeld will speak at length about the 
foundation, where he again sees himself con- 
tinuing his early welfare work. But, ac- 
cording to his associates, he does not like to 
talk about himself. His late father was a 
motion picture executive who spent much 
time abroad. This is the reason why Mr. 
Cornfeld was born in Istanbul, Turkey. 
His mother is with him in Geneya, but she 
has her own apartment in town. 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 25, 
1967] 
THE Marta: SHADOW OF EVIL ON AN ISLAND 
i IN THE SUN 

(Nore.—Three centuries ago pirates in- 
vaded the Bahamas, and some say they still 
do. Now a political upset threatens a gam- 
bling empire that funnels millions of dollars 
& year into the hands of American gangsters.) 


(By Bill Davidson) 


Twice a week a strange little drama is 
enacted on Grand Bahama Island—a frag- 
ment of the British Empire which is de- 
scribed in tourish brochures as “a new 
horizon, bright with adventure and beau- 
ty ...a New World Riviera which offers 
unparalleled opportunities to the investor.” 
A man named Dusty Peters rises early on 
each of those two mornings, breakfasts in 
one of Grand Bahama's six luxury hotels, 
nods politely to two U.S. Government agents 
watching him intently from a nearby table, 
shoves a huge cigar into his flabby, middle- 
aged face, and sets about his chores. 

He goes to the island’s two plush gam- 
bling casinos, the Monte Carlo and El Casino, 
where he collects batches of checks and 
IOU’s representing the losings of the hapless 
high-rollers of the preceding two or three 
nights. He cheerfully shoves the checks 
and “markers” into a briefcase, exchanges 
Damon Runyonesque badinage with the 
casinos’ staid British secretaries, and drives 
to Grand Bahama’s Freeport International 
Airport. The two U.S. agents always follow 
at a discreet distance. 

At the airport Peters and the agents board 
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a plane for Miami, just 70 miles away. When 
‘the plane lands in Florida, 35 minutes later, 
the agents follow Peters to a Miami Beach 
bank, where he deposits the contents of his 
briefcase, worth possibly $300,000. From the 
bank Peters goes to the Fontainebleau Hotel 
and takes the elevator to the mezzanine: floor 
card room. Awaiting him in the card room 
is none other than Meyer Lansky, or his 
brother Jake, or both. Senate racket hear- 
ings have established the Lanskys as no- 
torious American hoodlums who have long 
been associated with the Mafia. The U.S. 
agents always see at least one Lansky in the 
room before the door is locked. 

The agents cannot force their way into the 
room because, on the surface at least, there is 
nothing illegal in what Peters and the Lan- 
skys are doing. They are merely taking 
gambling money out of the Bahamas. What 
frustrates the agents is the fact that Meyer 
Lansky is known by the Justice Department 
to represent the gambling investments of 
five “families” of the Mafia in the United 
States—Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Buffalo. Federal officials firmly 
-believe that in 1966 Lansky funneled at least 
six million dollars to the five mobs. The only 
way that Justice can attack this system is by 
ne to prove that the recipients of the 

ey are not paying taxes on Ita possi- 
y now, being investigated by federal grand 
Jan in New York and Philadelphia. 

All this is irritating enough for Justice 
Officials, but what is particularly galling is 
the knowledge that Lansky, a man they have 
fought for years, is being allowed to operate 
just 70 miles off the Florida coast. The 
gambling operation is legal in the Bahamas, 
a self-governing British colony. Whatever 
his. connection ‚with the American Mafia, 
Dusty Peters is listed simply as an employee 
of Bahamas Amusements, Ltd.—which owns 
the licenses for both of the casinos on Grand 
Bahama—and so are the 55 tough, steely- 
eyed Americans who are the managers, stiper- 
visors and pit bosses” of the operation. 
After running intelligence checks on the 55, 
the Justice Department's organized-crime ex- 
perts discovered that nearly all of them had 
police records in the United States, and 
nearly all, in one way or another, have been 
tied in with the Lansky-Mafia apparatus at 
some time in the past. 

For the past three years Lansky's gambling 
operation has been completely legal in the 
Bahamas. It began under the rule of the 
predominantly white United Bahamian 
Party. The U.B.P. completely controlled the 
islands’ Negroes, who make up 80 percent of 
the population, Film star Sidney Poitier, 
who was raised in the Bahamas and still 
holds citizenship in the islands, explained 
to me how the Negroes felt about the U.B.P. 
politicians: “These people were incapable of 
governing these islands as a colony, only as a 
huge, personal plantation.” 

As the gambling prospered, the casinos be- 
came the symbol of a general corruption 
in the islands, but the U.B.P. seemed to be 
so firmly in control that the system appeared 
to be unassailable. When Negro leaders be- 
gan to complain about the racketeers who 
were running the gambling, the U.B.P. con- 
fidently called an election in January to re- 
new its hold on the islands. Then the im- 
possible happened. The Negroes organized 
themselves effectively for the first time and 
threw the U.B.P. out of office. The new 
premier is a Progressive Liberal named Lyn- 
den O. Pindling, but he has a bare majority 
in the Assembly. When he took over on 
January 16, Pindling faced the ticklish task 
of maintaining his power and yet moving 
against the corruption in the casinos and 
the 700 islands as a whole. Meanwhile, 


amid the confusion and the uncertainty, 
Dusty Peters continues to fly to Miami car- 
rying his fat briefcase. 

To one who knew the Bahamas well in the 
past, a disturbing change has come over one 
of the world’s most beautiful groups of 
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islands in the sun. During my visits in 1966 
I found that the'physical attractions were 
still there—the transparent waters, the 
magnificient white beaches, the superb 
weather. On my previous trips to the islands 
there also had been great charm and hos- 
pitality among both white and Negro 
Bahamians. Now all this seemed to be gone, 
including, symbolically,‘ the flowers, which 
people no longer cared about. 

The whites were ‘nervous and withdrawn, 
the Negroes bitter and hostile. Some of the 
lesser-known islands, such as Eleuthera and 
Abaco, still possessed the old charm. Grand 
Bahama, however, was a vast scar of raw 
white limestone dust as the bulldozers cleared 
the way for another, more frenetic Miami 
Beach. Colorful old Nassau was a chaos of 
overbooked hotels, an increasing number of 
cheap souvernir shops, and so many tourists 
elbowing their way through the milling 
crowds on the once-picturesque Bay Street 
that, the city was being referred to as the 
Coney Island of the West Indies. 

There was an, ominous blight on the 
islands—a new colonialism in the encroach- 
ing presence of the Mafia and its allies. The 
government of the United Bahamian Party 
had paid an American public-relations firm, 
Hill & Knowlton, nearly $5 million a year 
to play up the virtures of the climate and the 
sun and the sand and the investment op- 
portunities... Hill & Knowlton (which also 
numbers the feudal monarchy of Saudi 
Arabia. among its clients) did its job well. 
Eight, hundred thousand tourists visited. the 
Bahamas last year, and with only two daily 
newspapers and one radio station in Nassau 
(all solidly pro-government), they were per- 
sistently told that all rumors of Mafia infil- 
tration of the chain of beautiful islands were 
untrue, N 

Preposterous!“ exclaimed the royal goyr- 
ernor, Sir Ralph Grey. Our police controls 
are so effective that American gangsters can't 
possibly insinuate, themselves into our gam- 
bling.“ Sir. Etienne Dupuch, editor of the 
Nassau Tribune, thundered, “Slander! This is 
all a plot, by Florida tourism interests to 
keep people from vacationing in the Baha- 
mas, because they want the business for 


themselves.“ 


The changes in the Bahamas during the 
past few years involve three remarkably con- 
trasting men. One is Sir Stafford Sands, 
OB. E., knighted by the Queen, a cabinet 
minister in the former government of the 
United Bahamian Party, a man so powerful 
in the islands that he has been known as 
King Stafford I. The second is Wallace 
Groves, a brilliant American promoter, a 
multimillionaire, and a man who has served 
two years in a federal penitentiary for fraud. 
And the third, of course; is Meyer Lansky 
himself. 

Meyer Lansky, now 65, was born Maier Su- 
chowljansky of Jewish parents in Poland. He 
first came to prominence in the crime world 
when he and the late Bugsy Siegel formed the 
so-called Bug and Meyer Mob, which, accord- 
ing to Kefauver Committee testimony, was 
“the enforcement branch" for Mafia gambling 
czar Frank Costello in New York and Louisi- 
ana. The Kefauver testimony reveals that 
Siegel and Lansky performed head-breaking 
and execution duties for Costello’s people on 
the East Coast in the early 1930’s when 
gamblers failed to make good on their losses, 

Later, Lansky worked with Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter, Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro and Al- 
bert Anastasia in the notorious Italian-Jew- 
ish organization called Murder, Inc. Joe Ve- 
lachi testified to the McClellan Committee 
that Lansky was a close colleague of Vito 
Genovese, now in prison on a narcotics con- 
viction but then the boss of bosses of all the 
Mafia families in the United States. As re- 
cently as last September, a Lansky associate, 
Florida Mafia underboss Santo Trafficante, 
was among the 13 men arrested at a “Little 
Apalachin” meeting of Mafia leaders con- 
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vened in a restaurant located in the Queens 
section of New York City. 

During all this time Lansky was arrested 
seven times on various charges ranging up 
to murder, but he was never convicted. Wit- 
nesses have a habit of changing their testi- 
mony when Lansky is involved. In 1926, 
for example, a man named John Barrett was 
taken for a gangland ride, shot in the head 
and tossed out of the car. He miraculously 
survived and named Lansky as his would-be 
assassin. But then someone tried to poison 
Barrett with strychnine as he lay in his hos- 
pital bed, and he clammed up. He flatly re- 
fused to sign the complaint against Lansky, 
and the case eventually had to be dropped. 

In 1946 Bugsy Siegel opened Las Vegas to 
gambling, and Lansky, his old partner, got 
a piece of the action. In 1955 the Nevada 
Tax Commission charged that Lanksy had 
a hidden ownership in the Thunderbird Ho- 
tel in Las Vegas through his brother, Jake, 
and a Neutenant named George Sadlo. The 
commission suspended the Thunderbird’s 
gambling license. The decision was reversed 
on a technicality by the Nevada Supreme 
Court, but ever since then Lansky has been 
on the list of 11 notorious persons whose 
presence in a Nevada gambling casino is 
‘cause for the reyocation of its license. 

Long before he moved into Las Vegas, 
Lansky began to colonize the Caribbean Ma- 
fla prt scien interests. He operated in Ha- 
vana, until the fall in 1944 of ‘his friend, 
Cuban dictator Pulgencio Batista, and he ran 
profitable illegal casinos in the Colonial Inn 
and the Club Boheme in the Miami area. 
With Batista’s return to power ih 1952, Lan- 
sky moved back into Havana in a big way. 
He determined to make Havana the Las Ve- 
gas of the Caribbean, and he succeeded. 

Using Mafia money, he directed the build- 
ing and operation of the $14 million Riviera 
Hotel and ‘casino in Havana. He installed 
brother Jaké as manager of the competing 
casino in the Hotel Nacional. The Las Vegas 
of the Caribbean boomed not only from its 
gambling business but also from the inevi- 
table Mafia subsidiary enterprises—prostitu- 
tion,, narcotics, extortion. Federal agents 
estimate that at least a million dollars a 
month flowed back to the Mafia in the 
United States through Lansky.. The Mafia 
investors, especially those in the Cleveland 
family, got quite a return on their money, 
which as the FBI knows, was then used for 
their other traditional investments, such as 
the purchase of heroin. 

Lansky built up a first-class organization 
in his Havana operation, He had Dusty 
Peters, the courier par excellence, shuttling 
the money back and forth from Cuba to 
Miami. He had George Sadlo, his old Las 
Vegas partner. He had Dino and Edward 
Cellini, both wizards at designing and op- 
erating casinos. He had Frank Ritter, Max 
Courtney and Charles Brudner, who have 
been indicted as three of the biggest sports 
bookmakers in the United States, with ca- 
sino experience at an illegal gambling palace 
in Saratoga, N.Y. He had a whole corps of 
expert casino “floor men” in Hickey Kamm, 
Al Jacobs, Dave Geiger, Abe Schwartz, Tony 
Tabasso, Roy Bell, Jim Baker, Jack Metler 
and Ricky Ricardo. . 

The bubble burst in 1959 when Fidel Cas- 
tro took over the Cuban government and 
abolished the casinos. The Bahamain gov- 
ernment called it a coincidence, but four 
years later, when it granted an exemption to 
its anti-gambling laws to the Bahamas 
Amusements, Ltd. to operate gambling ca- 
sinos in the islands, who should show up 
among the casino employees? Dusty Peters, 
George Sadlo, Dino Cellini, Edward Cellini, 
plus Ritter, Courtney, Brudner, Kamm, Ja- 
cobs, Geiger, Schwartz, Tabasso, Bell, Baker, 
Metler and Ricky Ricardo. 

The story of how gambling came to the 
Bahamas involves Sir Stafford Sands, 54, the 
ex-minister of finance and tourism. Tough, 
profane and brilliant, Sands is right out of an 
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Ian Fleming novel, a huge mountain of a 
man who weighs more than 300 pounds, and 
whose left eye is glass (the result of a child- 
hood accident). Like many other white 
Bahamians, he is descended from the Tories 
who left the American mainland during the 
years after George Washington won the 
Revolutionary War, and his enemies in the 
US. Justice ent sometimes refer 
to him as King George's revenge.” 

The son of a grocer, Sands did not grad- 
uate from college but still managed to be- 
come a lawyer. He did so well in politics 
that he was the principal strategist behind 
the ingenious and complex electoral system 
that enabled the predominantly white United 
Bahamian Party to control the Negroes. 
Sands owes much of his wealth to the con- 
venient fact that the Bahamas had no con- 
flict-of-interest law. As a lawyer, he was 
constantly involved in litigation with the 
government which, since he was minister of 
finance, was often himself. Sands lives in a 
magnificent mansion—called Waterloo—and 
he owns one of the finest’ collections of 
antique paperweignits in the world! His 
favorite sport is shooting pigeons. 

In the 1940's Sands joined forces with an 
American: named Wallace Groves. Now 65 
years old; bald and portly, Groves was a dash- 
ing figure on Wall Street in the pre-World 
War II period: A Virgitilan with two law 
degrees from Georgetown University, he was 
deemed. à bit too dashing in his financial 
manipulations by the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment. In 1941 he was convicted of mail 
fraud in Federal District Court in New York 
andisentenced to two years in the peniten- 
tiary, with two additional years suspended. 
Hill) & Knowlton propagandists in the Ba- 
hamas used to discount this blemish on 
Groves's career as a youthful escapade, and 
they told reporters that “the Government 
just made an example of him for doing what 
everyone else was doing on Wall Street.” 

The record does not bear out this conten- 
tion and, in fact, The United States vs. Groves 
is so celebrated a case that it is still studied 
by students in American law schools. Groves 
was charged with trying to defraud the Gen- 
eral Investment Corp. of some three quar- 
ters of a million dollars. As a “front man,“ 
he used the company’s president, who later 
turned State’s evidence and escaped punish- 
ment. Groves“ scheme involved stock ma- 
nipulation and the collection of rakeoffs on 
commissions unnecessarily paid to one of his 
henchmen for deals in South America. ‘The 
U.S, Second Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
reviewed the case, noted, in upholding his 
conviction, that the “front man” was neces- 
sary to the plans because Groves “had a bad 
reputation on Wall Street.” ‘While the ap- 
peal was under consideration, the trial judge, 
John W. Clancy, deemed it necessary to hold 
Groves in $125,000 bail, then a record for 
federal courts in the United States. 

When he emerged from the penitentiary in 
1943, Groves gravitated to the Bahamas (he 
had built a home on a private island, Little 
Whale Cay, before his debacle), and went 
into the lumber business on Grand Bahama, 
one of the northernmost of the islands and 
then pretty much uninhabited. “Except for 
a few native fishermen and Groves’ lumber- 
jacks, no whites had lived there since the 
days when it was an important exchange 
point for smuggled whiskey during prohibi- 
tion. However, as Groves poked around the 
island, he began to realize Grand Bahama's 
commercial possibilities. Unlike most of the 
Bahama Islands, there was plenty of fresh 
water just below the coral-limestone surface. 
Another factor, unusual for the Bahamas, 
was deep water offshore that could accom- 
modate the largest ships. 

As he began to develop his plans, Groves 
naturally wanted the best lawyer in the is- 
lands, and, naturally, he ended up with Staf- 
ford Sands, who had not yet been knighted 
but who was already a powerful figure as the 
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boss of the controlling political party and a 
member of the government's Executive Coun- 
cil. Sands became engrossed in Groves’ 
plans to develop Grand Bahama and helped 
mightily to guide through the legislature the 
Hawksbill Creek Act of 1955 (named after a 
body of water which bisects the island), one 
of the most peculiar agreements ever con- 
cluded between a government and a private 
individual, ` 

The Hawksbill Creek Act yirtually made 
Groves the Emperor of Grand Bahama, em- 
powered to iy pretty much as he wished 
with 211 square miles of the 430 square miles 
that comprise the island. He was required 
only to build a deep-water port and to bring 
in industrial and commercial enterprises, 
The government sold him 150,000 acres of 
land at $2.80 an acre, many of which he later 
resold for as much as 650,000 an acre. His 
enclave was given freedom from Bahamian 
taxes until 1990; he was given the total 
power to levy license fees on anyone who 
wanted to do business in his domain; and 
he was given a strong say in banishing any- 
one who. disp! him, through use of the 
Bahamian government's no-questions-asked 
deportation procedures. 

The smell of the police state is still on the 
Groves enclave, which he calls. Freeport. A 
restaurant manager named Rico Heller was 
fired from his job by a Groves lieutenant one 
evening after a greement. At three 
o'clock he was, awakened by immigration 
officers pounding on his door, They ordered 
him to be off the island in four hours, leav- 
ing his belongings and property behind. A 
Negro Bahamian taxi driver named Dennis 
Hall, who somehow fell into disfayor, re- 
ceived an official notification that he could 
no longer set foot in the Freeport enclave— 
half of his own native island—because the 
Hawksbill Creek Act gave Groves's Grand 
Bahama Port Authority “the absolute right 
to exclude any person and vehicle,” 

Despite such peculiarities, Freeport has 
developed phenomenally due in large part 
to a lack of taxes. Many reputable Amer- 
ican, Canadian and British investors have 
poured in money, and the once-barren island 
now has a cement plant, a ship-refueling 
station, factories, housing developments, 
hotels, shops, restaurants, golf courses, 
churches and schools. All this is mainly for 
the whites. The Negroes, for the most part, 
live outside the enclaye in wretched settle- 
ments like Eight Mile Rock, a shantytown of 
10,000 or more people, without running wa- 
ter, sanitation or telephones. The single 
school is grossly overcrowded with pupils, 
and Groves is now helping to build another. 

In Freeport itself, Groves and his corpora- 
tions own most of the land, the harbor, the 
airport, the public utilities, the taxi com- 
pany—and almost everything else affecting 
the life of the island, He gets up to 10 per- 
cent of the gross receipts of the super- 
markets, the theaters and other enterprises. 
Much of what remains is owned by Groves's 
friends in the United Bahamian Party, the 
white merchant princes of Nassau's main 
commercial avenue. Bay Street (they call 
themselves “the Bay Street Boys”). One of 
the main beneficiaries of all this commerce 
is Sir Stafford Sands As the lawyer for 
Groves and many of the Bay Street Boys, 
he collects legal fees on nearly every impor- 
tant commercial transaction on Grand Ba- 
hama—a take that might total in the mil- 
lions. 

It is unclear whether Groves, Sands or 
both conceived the idea of sweetening the 
pot by importing legalized gambling into 
Grand Bahama. Some U.S. Government 
Officials believe that this objective was in 
their minds as far back as the early 1950’s 
when they first worked out the Hawksbill 
Creek agreement. The first known discus- 
sion of the subject took place at a secret 
meeting called by Groves on September 26, 
1961, at the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami 
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Beach, Present at the meeting were Ba- 
hamian government figures and Louis Ches- 
ler, a freewheeling Canadian promoter as 
massive in size as Sir Stafford himself, 
Chesler, renowned for his impressive real- 
estate development activity in Florida, had 
just joined Groves as a partner in the Grand 
Bahama Development Co., which was selling 
building lots in Freeport. 

In the winter of 1961-1962 Chesler was 
constructing the Lucayan Beach Hotel on 
Grand Bahama, when who should show up 
one day but Dino Cellini,’ Meyer Lansky’s 
old right-hand man, Gambling was illegal 
in the islands, but the men building the 
Lucayan Beach obviously felt they could get 
around that problem. One former execu- 
tive of Chesler’s corporation recalls that 
what is now the Monte Carlo Casino was 
built ostensibly as a convention hall. The 
men referred to the room by a special code 
name the handball court.” Cellini him- 
self was in charge of designing “the hand- 
ball court,” with proper places reserved for 
slot machines, crap tables, etc. “They were 
that sure they were going to get an exemp- 
tion to the anti-gambling laws,” says the 
former executive, “and this was more than 
a year before the ‘government even acted 
on it.” ; 

The planning of “the handball court” 
marked the b ing of a series of ma- 
neuvers which were strikingly y similar to 
what was done in the | 1980’s to prepare Ne- 
vada for gambling.” First, the plans for a 
large-se: ae gam Bling casino were kept 
secret while potential sources Of opposi- 
tion were neutralized. In Nevada the out- 
of-state gambling interests became the most 
generous financial contributors to churches 
and church schools. And so it was in the 
Bahamas. One clergyman, whom I inter- 
viewed in his rectory, admitted that he would 
not say one word against gambling. “How 
can I?” he said. The casino people donated 
my high school.“ Another minister told us, 
I'm not happy about gambling, but it’s 
the law of the land now, and those people 
have been very helpful to us, The church 
got a free nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine- 
year lease.” The most vocal church opponent 
of gambling, Rev, Philip Blackburn, a Meth- 
odist, was recently recalled to England, 

In the press, the principal threat to the 
proposed Bahamas gambling project was Sir 
Etienne Dupuch, a leathery, part-Negro cru- 
sader (now in his 60’s and ailing) who owns 
and edits the colony’s leading newspaper, 
The Tribune. For years Dupuch had been 
thundering editorially against the evils of 
gambling. In 1955 he had successfully 
squelched a previous attempt to open a 
gambling casino on West End, another Grand 
Bahama resort. In 1961, however, The Tri- 
bune’s anti-gambling editorials suddenly 
stopped. Shortly thereafter The Tribune be- 
gan to carry expensive full-page advertise- 
ments extolling the tourism and investment 
virtues of Freeport, which was then still 
mostly wilderness. The Dupuch family also 
publishes The Bahamas Handbook, a paper- 
back guide to the islands. Although the 
handbook has a circulation of only about 
10,000, the 1962 edition carried an estimated 
$50,000 worth of Freeport edvertising. 

Last year the Wall Street Journal revealed 
that Sir Etienne actually was on the pay- 
roll of Groves’s Grand Bahama Development 
Co. as a “consultant” at $1,400 a month. In 
a letter to Groves dated February 20, 1964, 
Dupuch acknowledged receipt of at least 
two months’ fees—$2,800. To this day no 
one, including Groves, has been able to 
tell us exactly what Dupuch was supposed 
to do as a “consultant.” 

By March, 1963, the Groves-Chesler-Cellini 
operation was ready to take its case to the 
Bahamian government for an exemption to 
the anti-gambling laws. They went not to 
the legislature but to the governor's Execu- 
tive Council, which then functioned as a 
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cabinet. Their case was presented by none 
other than Sir Stafford Sands, who also hap- 
pened to sit as a member of the Executive 
Council. The applicant was Bahamas 
Amusements, Ltd., whose shares were split 
equally between Louis Chesler and Groves’s 
wife, Mrs. Georgette Groves. (Chesler re- 
signed from the company in 1964.) 

The “exemption” was granted on April 1, 
1963. It provided that the company could 
operate casinos anywhere on Grand Bahama, 
just so long as they were in, or in conjunc- 
tion with, or in the vicinity of an hotel hav- 
ing at least two-hundred bedrooms.” The 
Lucayan Beach Hotel happens to have 250 
rooms, 

Later Sir Stafford Sands, as attorney for 
Bahamas Amusements, Ltd,, negotiated a 
license fee for the casinos with Sir Stafford 
Sands, the minister of finance. It turned 
out to be only $280,000 per year per casino 
(no matter how great the volume of busi- 
ness) plus $280 per slot machine. This wasa 
ridiculously small sum. In Puerto Rico, for 
example, the well-regulated casinos have to 
pay 30 percent of their total earnings to the 
government. 

The news of the “exemption” and its terms 
stunned the colony—especially since Hunt- 
ington Hartford, the A & P multimillionaire, 
had previously been turned down on his offer 
to pay 50 percent of the proceeds to the gov- 
ernment if he were given a gambling exemp- 
tion for his Paradise Island resort in Nassau. 
It wasn’t until 1966 that some of the details 
of the unusual cooperation between the 
Groves gambling combine and members of 
the Bahamian government began to leak out. 
The Wall Street Journal charged that it had 
uncovered records to prove that at least four 
members of the Executive Council had either 
been paid off by Groves’s companies with 
“consultant” jobs & la Etienne Dupuch, or 
had otherwise profited. The four were 
Sands; the premier, Sir Roland Symonette; 
a dentist, Dr. Raymond Sawyer; and C, Trevor 
Kelly, then minister for maritime affairs. A 
fifth member of the government, Speaker of 
the House Robert Hallam Symonette (the 
premier’s son), was also named. Sands, Sir 
Roland, Dr. Sawyer and Kelly all denied the 
allegations or refused to comment. Robert 
Symonette, a yachtsman, admitted that he 
had been retained as a “consultant” at 
$14,000 a year to advise on marina construc- 
tion in the Groves enclave. 

In a remarkably candid interview with me 
in November, Groves acknowledged that all 
of these payments had been made. The in- 
terview came about in a totally unexpected 
way. Although Groves had steadfastly re- 
fused to see any reporters prior to my arrival 
on Grand Bahama, I was suddenly summoned 
for an audience through a Hill & Knowlton 
intermediary. The interview took place in 
the Grand Bahama Port Authority Building, 
which is called “the Kremlin” by the local 
inhabitants. 

Groves talked to me in his private office, 
which is large and luxurious but spare in its 
decoration. His five college degrees were 
hung on one wall, and what seemed to be a 
small, antique treasure chest rested on his 
desk. Groves himself is a medium-sized, 
portly man with a bald head, heavy jowls 
and darting eyes. His cufflinks. were made 
from old Spanish doubloons taken from the 
wreck of a sunken .17th-century galleon re- 
cently discovered in the waters near the 
Lucayan Beach Hotel. 

Seated alongside Groves’s desk, wearing al- 
most identical somber-blue clothing and an- 
tique cufflinks, was his aide-de-camp, a port- 
authority vice-president named Martin Dale. 
Dale is an earnest young man with red hair 
and moustache who once was a U.S. Foreign 
Service officer. He resigned a consular post 
to become privy councelor to Prince Rainier 
of Monaco. Groves hired Dale away from 
Rainier, and Dale was still acting as if he 
were in the presence of royalty. He bowed 
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to Groves and incessantly called him “Sir.” 
Once he slipped up and began to address him 
as “Your Highness.” 

Groves was prepared for the interview with 
pages of closely spaced handwritten notes on 
a yellow legal pad in front of him. He be- 
gan by talking about what a small and un- 
important part of his half-billion-dollar em- 
pire the gambling operations was. He said he 
hoped I had the good sense to emphasize his 
industrial and commercial ` achievements 
rather than the gambling, “which netted me 
only one hundred and ninety-three-thou- 
sand-odd dollars last year.” An hour later, 
after he had exhausted the topics on his pad, 
I asked him, “How about the alleged ‘con- 
sultant fees’ to Sir Stafford Sands?” He said, 
“I pay a ten-thousand-dollar-a-month re- 
tainer to Sir Stafford, but I can’t tell you 
where legal fees end and consultant fees 
begin.” 

I asked, “What about the ‘consultant fees’ 
to Premier Symonette, which he denies re- 
ceiving?” Sands said, “Well, Sir Roland did 
get paid. He was a consultant on road 
building and the construction of golf courses 
here.” I asked, “And Dr. Sawyer?” “Oh,” 
said Groves, “Dr. Sawyer just got a few 
thousand dollars. He advised us on setting 
up a public-health service. Before you ask 
me about the minister of maritime affairs, 
Trevor Kelly, he did get the shipping con- 
tracts to supply Grand Bahama by sea.” 

I brought up the subject of Lansky and his 
henchmen, and Dale said, “If the United 
States has never been able to indict Lansky, 
why should we worry about him?” Groves 
hastily began to talk about his island’s many 
golf courses, and with difficulty I got back 
to the matter of payments to government 
officials just before the end of the interview. 
Groves said, “How else could I express my 
gratitude to men like that? Besides, it 
wasn’t that they didn’t do something for 
their money.” 

Under Bahamian law and ethics—as in few 
other places in the world—such payments 
to government officials are considered per- 
fectly proper. The full extent of the finan- 
cial camaraderie between the Groves gam- 
bling interests and members of the Baham- 
ian government may not be known until fed- 
eral grand juries now sitting in New York and 
Philadelphia complete their investigations 
of the operations of Americans involved in 
gambling casinos in the Bahamas and else- 
where. From a former Chesler associate in 
Miami, the New York grand jury has sub- 
poenaed a series of five payoff contracts be- 
tween the casino operators and members of 
the former Bahamian government. The 
contracts were dated April 2, 1963, through 
April 25, 1963—the period just after the 
granting of the first gambling “exemption.” 
If proved to be authentic, these contracts 
alone represent actual payoffs to government 
Officials totaling $87,808 a year. 

Whatever the contractual arrangements, 
Meyer Lansky and his Mafia backers have 
been milking the casinos they have helped 
to set up and run on the islands, Lansky’s 
men have been able to operate literally under 
the noses of a so-called security system, 
which consists of routine accounting proce- 
dures (paid for and controlled by the casinos) 
and two inspectors (also paid for and con- 
trolled by the casinos) in each of the gam- 
bling establishments. The security men are 
all pleasant, elderly gentlemen retired from 
British colonial police jobs in outposts like 
Singapore and Aden. Sgt. Ralph Salerno of 
the Criminal Intelligence Bureau of the New 
York Police Department told us, They're 
nice old guys who wouldn’t recognize a 
Mafia man if he walked right up to them 
and offered to sell them a bag of heroin.” 

The technique used by Lansky is known 
in the trade as “skimming.” U.S. law- 
enforcement authorities know exactly how it 
is done. Sgt. Salerno says, “Everyone makes 
the mistake of thinking that skimming is 
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shoveling cash into briefcases before the au- 
thorities can count the night's take in a 
casino. Even in Las Vegas they don’t do it 
that way. There are much simpler and more 
subtle methods, and all of them are being 
used in the Bahamas.” 

The first method is called The Kickback 
Skim. At the Monte Carlo casino on Grand 
Bahama, three top Lansky men employed by 
the establishment (Max Courtney, Frank 
Ritter and Charles Brudner) each received 
fantastic bonuses of $165,000 in 1966. These 
figures were revealed to me by an official 
high-ranking Bahamian police source. Un- 
Official sources say the bonuses actually 
soared to as high as $330,000. U.S. organized- 
crime experts are convinced that most or all 
of this sum was “kicked back” to Lansky in 
Miami, 

The second Mafia method of milking the 
Grand Bahama casinos is known as The 
Junket Skim. All over the United States— 
but particularly on the East Coast—there is 
a thriving group of travel agents and so- 
called sporting clubs whose specialty is as- 
sembling 90 or more “high-roller’ gam- 
blers with good credit and dispatching them 
in a chartered plane for an expenses-paid 
weekend of gaming on Grand Bahama. 

When the high-rollers lose, they often pay 
not the casino but their junket manager. 
Thus these casino earnings never show up on 
the casino’s books, except, possibly, for a 
anal amount to pay the junketeers’ hotel 

Many of the junket managers are known 
by U.S. law-enforcement authorities to have 
strong Mafia connections. Typical of them 
is Henry Shapiro of the Victory Sporting Club 
in New York. Shapiro is the son of Jacob 
(Gurrah) Shapiro, a renowned strong-arm 
man for Murder, Inc., who died in prison. 
The younger Shapiro has been summoned 
under subpoena to testify before the New 
York Federal Grand Jury which is also in- 
vestigating the “skim” from the off-shore 
gambling casinos. Recently, as he stepped 
from a plane at Kennedy Airport with a load 
of returning gambling junketeers. Shapiro 
was intercepted and served with a subpoena 
by U.S, Marshal Bill Gallinaro, supervisor 
of the special squad of the eastern district 
of New York. The junket manager was then 
searched by customs officials under Gal- 
linaro’s direction, and he was found to have 
$30,000 in cash and $90,000 in checks in his 
pockets. 

Sgt. Salerno estimates that at least three 
plane-loads of junketeers per week fly to 
the Bahamas from the New York-New Jersey- 
Connecticut area alone. Even if the net 
gambling losses per plane were as little as 
$20,000 (and some high-rollers have been 
known to drop that much individually in a 
single night at the crap table), the net gain 
to the mob from just these flights could be 
over three million dollars a year. 

The third and probably most profitable 
method of funneling money from the Grand 
Bahama casinos is called The Credit Skim. 
As with The Junket Skim this technique 
relies on the fact that American high-rollers 
do not show up with vast sums of cash, and 
they ask the casino managers to extend them 
credit, against which they write personal 
checks and occasionally IOU’s, or “markers.” 
It is this bundle of paper profits that Dusty 
Peters transports to the Miami Beach bank 
twice a week—prior to his conference with 
Meyer or Jake Lansky at the Fontainebleau 
Hotel. 

The checks go through regular bank col- 
lections in the United States. Law-enforce- 
ment experts are convinced that only part of 
this money, after it is collected through the 
banks, ever gets back to the casinos to be 
recorded on their books. “The rest,” a high- 


ranking U.S. Justice Department official told 
me, “is bled out of the one bank account in 
Miami through which most of the money 
flows. Meyer Lansky takes his cut and 
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sends the rest by courier to the Mafia in- 
vestors he represents. These are Sam 
Giancana in Chicago, Angelo Bruno in 
Philadelphia, Steve Magaddino in Buffalo, 
Carlo Gambino in New York, and we're not 
sure, but possibly Joe Zerilli in Detroit.” 
IOU’s are collected locally by their “enforc- 
ers,” if necessary—in cash. 

The official said, “We figure that the gross 
at the Monte Carlo casino on Grand Bahama 
in 1966 was twenty million dollars. They'll 
report a net of a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars. They have certain fixed expenses such 
as salaries, subsidies to hotels and a license 
fee to the Bahamas government of about 
three hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, 
But the ‘skim’ from the Miami bank might 
be almost a third of the twenty-million- 
dollar gross—and we don't like where it's 
going. 

“Their take will double in 1967 with the 
second casino on Grand Bahama—if the 
same crowd is allowed to continue to oper- 
ate—and it will quadruple when the same 
people open the Paradise Island casino in 
Nassau later this year. And knowing what 
they do with that money—bribing cops and 
public officials, buying heroin, paying off 
contracts for murder and mayhem—it’s 
pretty damn frustrating.” 

When he hears charges that the islands 
are harboring the Mafia, Sir Ralph Grey, 
Royal Governor of the Bahamas by appoint- 
ment of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, re- 
plies to the critics: We can’t police the 
world. No one has yet shown me any clear- 
cut evidence of wrongdoing.” 

But even the unskilled and bewildered 
local police on Grand Bahama have dis- 
covered that organized prostitution and 
narcotics—two traditional enterprises of the 
Mafia—have followed gambling to the island. 
The authorities recently deported three 
Americans for trafficking in girls and drugs. 
The men were Nate Saunders, Rudolph Di- 
Berardino (alias Rudy Apollo) and John 
Sidoruk (alias John Rush). Both DiBerar- 
dino and Sidoruk had police records and 
Mafia affiliations back in New York. 

The main job of the three men was im- 
porting girls, but they also indulged in some 
interesting specialties on the side. Sidoruk, 
for example, was charged with using two of 
the Las Vegas-trained girls to lure casino 
winners to a room in the King’s Inn (one of 
the island’s plushest hotels) where Sidoruk 
would “roll” them and relieve them of their 
winnings—$1,900 in one case. Sidoruk and 
his cohorts also inaugurated a Mafia-type 
extortion business, terrorizing local business- 
men with threats and beatings if they did not 
pay protection money to the gangsters. 

The American thugs had a Bahamian Negro 
partner in these enterprises, a big, muscular, 
27-year-old “enforcer” named Gadvill New- 
ton, who, interestingly enough, is the body- 
guard and political associate of Sir Stafford 
Sands. Newton calls himself Skiboo, and the 
name is known throughout the Bahamas. 
He wears sharp Miami Beach-type clothes, 
and he always carries a beautiful black- 
leather-and-silver riding crop. The riding 
crop is weighted with lead, and it serves 
effectively as a blackjack. 

The Skiboo-Sidoruk alliance was finally 
broken up when the gentle and inexperi- 
enced local police found they couldn't cope 
with the flagrantly open racketeering, and 
they sent to Nassau, the capital of the 
Bahamas, for help. The Bahamas’ tough- 
est cop, Assistant Superintendent Paul 
Thompson, a native of Trinidad, was sent in, 
and he soon developed cases justifying de- 
portation orders for the Americans. But 
Skiboo escaped because of his political affil- 
latlons and now is a “security officer” at one 
of the big Grand Bahama hotels. Discussing 
Saunders, DiBerardino and Sidoruk, Super- 
intendent Thompson, a shrewd realist, says 
sadly, “They are only the advance guard. 
And I only have six men and myself.” 
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The police-state overtones, with a few 
Mafia touches added, were growing before 
the recent election. Prime targets were the 
American reporters, who are frequently called 
“muckrakers” on the islands and blamed 
for stirring up the whole mess “in their 
quest for sensationalism.” The Post team 
of reporters and photographers was under 
constant harassment. Mail sent by us to 
reporter Don Richards in Freeport arrived 
with the envelopes blatantly slit open, and 
Officials in Sands’s ministry of tourism re- 
vealed to us that they knew the contents of 
the letters even before Richards had re- 
ceived them. Sands's officials also knew the 
details of our private phone and hotel-room 
conversations—indicating that we were both 
wiretapped and bugged. 

The Mafia touches showed up in two at- 
tempts at “the frame,” a traditional strata- 
gem to trick the reporter into a compromis- 
ing situation so that he can be later dis- 
credited as being unfit to pass moral judg- 
ment on others. This is a ploy which has 
been used before, with varying degrees of 
success, against reporters investigating or- 
ganized crime in the United States. Our 
first exposure to “the frame” came on Grand 
Bahama, when reporter Richards was invited 
to a party at an isolated private home at 
which, he was told, “people inside Bahamas 
Amusements, Ltd., would reveal all about 
the company’s books.” Richards, under 
orders, did not go. We learned later from 
an informant that the party was a homo- 
sexual affair at which Richards was to be 
drugged and “set up” for photographs. 

The second attempt at the frame“ took 
place in Nassau, where the Post team con- 
sisted of myself, my wife (writer Muriel 
Davidson), and Richards. We returned to 
our hotel one day after a full schedule of 
interviews to find that Richards had been 
checked out of his room by the management 
and checked into our room, without our 
knowledge or permission. A cot had been 
squeezed into the already overcrowded cubi- 
cle. While we discussed the situation, a key 
turned in the lock of the door and a man 
burst in. He surveyed the scene coldly for 
a moment or two, then left. There was a 
small camera around his neck, and he ob- 
viously had ménage-a-trois photography in 
mind—but Muriel was primly talking on the 
telephone, Richards was in a chair poring 
over papers, and I was in the bathroom. We 
checked Muriel out of the hotel immediately, 
and since all other Nassau hotels were closed 
to us, spirited her to the home of a friendly 
white Bahamian family, where she spent the 
night. 

In the morning her hosts expressed shame 
and outrage at what had happened. A de- 
scendant of one of the oldest and wealthiest 
families in the Bahamas, the husband said, 
“This gambling situation is a real rat’s nest. 
It's all the decent Bahamian talks about. 
The government tells us that gambling is in- 
creasing tourism, but most of us feel the 
number of tourists would have increased 
anyway. Gambling is just bringing in the 
wrong kind of tourist and driving the re- 
spectable ones away. It’s all so incredibly 
stupid and incredibly crooked.” 

Then the man who had helped my wife 
pleaded with us: “Please don’t judge all of 
us Bahamians by the few who are doing this. 
It happens because the white people fear 
them. The colored people hate their guts.” 

Up until that time—December, 1966— the 
Negroes of the Bahamas had been able to 
mount only a weak threat to the white rulers 
because of the voting provisions of the Ba- 
hamian constitution, which was cleverly 
engineered. by Sir Stafford Sands. As in 
Great Britain, the government is formed by 
the party that wins the most seats in the leg- 
islature. Under a Boundaries Commission 
authorized by the constitution, the ruling 
white United Bahamian Party had gerry- 
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mandered the election districts so that it 
takes as little as 150 votes to win a seat 
from the thinly populated “out islands,” 
where the poorest Negroes live, and as many 
as 2,500 votes in the heavily populated dis- 
tricts of Nassau, where the better-educated 
Negroes are centered. By granting small fa- 
vors—money, whiskey, a new roof, a pair of 
shoes, occasional medical care—white poli- 
ticians had always been able to carry enough 
of the “out islands” to more than offset 
their losses in Nassau. 

In the 1962 elections the Negro opposition 
parties scored heavily in Nassau and the rest 
of the island of New Providence and won 
nearly 65 percent of the total popular vote 
in the Bahamas, yet because of the misap- 
portioned constituencies they ended up with 
only 9 of the 33 seats in the House of As- 
sembly. The United Bahamian Party was 
firmly in control with 24 seats. 

Actually, however, that 1962 defeat 
proved to be fateful for the Bahamas, be- 
cause it brought to the fore an aggressive 
young Negro, Lynden O. Pindling, who won 
a seat in New Providence and became leader 
of the opposition. A chunky, tiny man of 
boundless energy, Pindling, 36, is the son of 
a policeman. He is a lawyer, educated in 
England at the University of London. In 
the 1962-1966 period he became the fire- 
brand leader the Bahamian Negro population 
had always lacked. 

Pindling railed against the iniquities of 
the U. B. P.'s electoral system and carried his 
complaints to the United Nations. When 
the Meyer Lansky situation emerged into 
the open, he went to to request a 
Royal Commission to investigate not only 
the gambling operations but also the alleged 
white-ruler corruption which had fostered 
them: He told the British government, “We 
do not wish violence; nor do we condone it. 
We do not wish the fate of China or Cuba 
or Nigeria to befall us in the Bahamas. 
The time is now for skillful surgeons to wield 
a sharp scapel to save the Bahamian body 
politic from cancer. The cancer is corrup- 
tion.” 

At home Pindling gleefully cooperated 
with any American and British reporter in- 
vestigating gambling in the islands. By 
December, 1966, Sir Stafford Sands and his 
fellow ministers in the U.B.P. apparently 
decided to crush Pindling and his Progressive 
Liberal Party (P.L.P.) once and for all. Al- 
though they were not required to call an 
election until as late as November, 1967, 
the U.B.P. decided to conduct one on Jan- 
uary 10. 

Pindling, at first stunned by the premature 
election campaign, soon turned it to his 
advantage. He told his people, who are 
deeply religious, “In the Bible, in the Book 
of Exodus, the Lord said to the Children 
of Israel that He would begin to deliver 
them from the Egyptians on the tenth day 
of the first month, and when is our elec- 
tion? The tenth day of the first month,” 
He warned them that this would be their last 
chance to save themselves from the fate of 
the Negroes in Rhodesia. “The U.BP, al- 
ready is filling civil-service positions in the 
government with Negro-hating whites from 
South Africa and Rhodesia,” he said (which 
was true), “and they're playing South Afri- 
can government programs on the Bahamas 
radio station. They are planning to set up 
an independent white republic.” Wherever 
he went, he talked about the Meyer Lansky 
infiltration of the gambling casinos. 

The white U.B.P. candidates ran a routine 
campaign, reminding the people of the pros- 
perity they were enjoying. They did not 
even seem perturbed when Pindling acquired 
& helicopter from an American supporter 
and hopped from island to island, matching 
the best they could do with their own air 
transport. On the eve of the election they 
predicted the U.B.P. would win at least 25 of 
the 38 seats in the legislature. All American 
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political observers in the island agreed with 
them. Barring a miracle, Sands and his 
party seemed sure to continue their control 
over the Bahamas and life would go on as 
much as before, 

Then the miracle happened. On election 
day the Negroes poured out to go to the polls 
with a purpose they never had exhibited be- 
fore. Pindling’s P.L.P. workers performed 
their duties like Bobby Kennedy men. Even 
the taxi drivers organized a communications 
system for the P.L.P. through their car ra- 
dios. When the results came in, there lit- 
erally was dancing in the streets. The P.L.P. 
had won 18 seats. The U.B.P, had also won 
18 seats, but the other two seats were taken 
by a Labor Party candidate and by a white 
independent. The Labor Party man, at least, 
could be counted on to vote with the P.L. P., 
giving it a majority of one. But by January 
13 Pindling felt that he had the support of 
the independent, On January 14 Sands and 
the rest of the U.B.P. government resigned. 
On January 16 Pindling and his party took 
over. A British warship, nervously standing 
by in the harbor, withdrew. There were no 
riots or recriminations against the former 
white rulers: A British newspaperman told 
me, I guess you'd have to call this a triumph 
of basic. democracy. It was quite a change 
for this part of the world—a peaceful revo- 
lution. 

The peaceful revolution was evident, on 
the surface at least, when I returned to the 
Bahamas, immediately after the election. 
Wherever I walked in Nassau, the entire 
Negro population seemed to be smiling 
again—for the first time in years. Sidney 
Poitier, a strong Pindling supporter, told me, 
“Even the flowers will be back.” 

But in the hard world of realistic politics 
the “triumph of basic democracy” was not 
that clearcut. The white merchant princes 
of the U.B.P. still hold all the economic 
power. On the day Pindling took office, the 
former premier, Sir Roland Symonette, closed 
down his shipyard, throwing all of his Negro 
employees out of work. The U.B.P.-con- 
trolled newspapers ran stories indicating that 
foreign investors, fearful of Pindling’s mildly 
socialist party, were pulling out of the 
islands—thus posing the threat of a severe 
economic depression. Pindling reacted by 
doing everything he could to allay the fears 
of the white community. Instead of firing 
the American public-relations firm, Hill & 
Knowlton—as he had promised—Pindling 
retained the company, and it began to grind 
out publicity for him as it had for his arch- 
enemy, Sir Stafford Sands, just a few days 
before. Many Pindling supporters felt this 
was a serious mistake. It then turned out 
that Pindling had made other “mistakes.” 
For example, it was discovered that—un- 
known to Pindling—the American who had 
loaned him the helicopter for his campaign 
was Mike McLaney, a former associate of 
Meyer Lansky in the gangster’s Havana 
gambling empire. Pindling vehemently 
denies knowing that McLaney was his bene- 
factor. 

I spent considerable time with Pindling 
in the first troubled days of his administra- 
tion. One interview took place in his home, 
a tastefully furnished ranch house exactly 
like those in hundreds of American suburbs. 
Pindling’s wife, Marguerite, a beautiful, in- 
telligent young woman, served us a native 
lunch of “market fish’ on magnificent 
Jamaican china, Then Pindling and I 
talked. “I’ve got to go slow,” he said. “I’ve 
got to dispel the radical ‘black power’ image 
our enemies have created. I want all the 
economic and agricultural help I can get 
from the United Nations. I want all the 
help. I can get from the United States.” 

“Are you also going to go slow in rooting 
the Mafia out of Bahamas gambling?” I 
asked. 

“Yes and no,“ he said. “Iri the first place, 
I feel that the basis of Mafia power lies in 
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the corruption of public officials, and we've 
already taken steps to make it conflict of 
interests for a government official to profit 
from the casinos. All of my ministers have 
given up their businesses and professions. 
We will be a full-time government. 

“In the second place,” he continued, “I'm 
going to renew my request to the British to 
send in a Royal Commission to investigate 
thoroughly the entire mess—and at the 
same time let them investigate the U.B.P. 
charge that my party is infiltrated with 
Communists. I also will ask the United 
States Justice Department to give us full 
information on the Americans working in 
the casinos. There will be no compromise on 
the undesirable element. They must go. 
But I don’t want to close the casinos right 
away. That might be disastrous to the econ- 
omy of the islands. I want to make a care- 
ful study of the well-regulated, government- 
controlled gambling system in Puerto Rico, 
and if it can be adopted here, eventually we'll 
probably adopt it.“ 

The Post team of reporters investigated 
the Puerto Rican casinos as thoroughly as 
those in the Bahamas, and we could find no 
evidence of malfeasance in the American is- 
land commonwealth. The casinos are ad- 
ministered under the tight control of a Gov- 
ernment department, and George M. Moll, 
director of the Division of Games and 
Chance, has the power to withhold: licenses 
and to close down casinos on a moment's 
notice if anything suspicious occurs. 

The management of the casinos must be 
investigated and approved by the FBI to 
make sure that there is no Mafia or other- 
wise malodorous association through hidden 
ownership. One hotel lost its gambling 
license within 24 hours after an associate of 
Teamsters Union President James R, Hoffa 
was found to be a hidden owner. 

All casino personnel—croupiers, dealers, 
supervisors, managers—must also be cleared 
by the FBI, as well as by the local police. 
No one is allowed to work in any capacity in 
a casino unless he has been a bona fide resi- 
dent of Puerto Rico for ten years. “This 
provision alone has totally discouraged the 
Mafia,” says Moll, “Even they wouldn’t wait 
ten yeare just to infiltrate a man into a 
casino, provided he could get past the FBI 
check,” 

A Justice Department official, who admires 
the Puerto Rican setup, says: “One thing 
that has always amused me about the Ba- 
hamian situation is that the government 
there always claimed that it had to use the 
Lansky men as supervisors because no one 
else knew how to run American-style casinos. 
The Puerto Rican gambling personnel are 
the best and cleanest in the world, but the 
Bahamas people never made any attempt to 
hire them.” 

In the Bahamas the unexpected results of 
the January 10 election have stirred up anx- 
jety—if nothing else—among the Americans 
who work in the casinos. On Grand Bahama 
the Meyer Lansky men confine themselves to 
their hotel rooms and the beaches by day, and 
they do not speak to the patrons of the 
casinos any more than they have to at night. 
Every arriving convention group is suspected 
of harboring FBI men in disguise. There are 
rumors that Scotland Yard men from Eng- 
land are working undercover within the 
Groves organization. It remains to be seen 
what. will happen to the prostitutes, who 
now shuttle over from Miami on the week- 
ends. 

But there's also a feeling of cautious op- 
timism among the Lansky men. The gam- 
blers seem to feel that this is just an inter- 
lude; that after a period of depression and 
economic uncertainty in the islands, Sir 
Stafford Sands will return. They are aware 
of a curious division of sentiment in the 
United States Government, and the fact that 
they might have an unwilling ally in, 
strangely enough, the State Department. 
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Before the Pindling victory on January 10, 
there was serious disagreement in Washing- 
ton as to how to handle the developing 
crisis in the Bahamas. The State Depart- 
ment was for maintaining the status quo, 
preferring to deal with the Sir Stafford 
Sands-dominated white government rather 
than risk another Congo, or worse, just 70 
miles from our shores. On the other hand 
the Justice Department—making one of its 
rare forays into the foreign-policy area— 
felt that it was highly dangerous to have a 
major Mafia stronghold so close to Florida. 
They pointed to a similar, though less drastic 
situation in Jamaica, where a Negro govern- 
ment took over—after a British Royal Com- 
mission investigation of white corruption— 
and has ruled ably and well ever since. 

The hard-nosed gambling men on Grand 
Bahama are betting on the eventual triumph 
of the State Department’s point of view. So 
far the Justice Department has been able 
to do little to get at the gamblers, other 
than to call the federal grand juries in New 
York and Philadelphia to try to trace the flow 
of casino money to specific members of the 
Mafia in the United States. 

The only Americans in the operation to re- 
ceive any punishment recently, however mild, 
were three close associates of Meyer Lansky 
who were key employees of the Monte Carlo 
casino—Max Courtney, the chief supervisor; 
Charles Brudner; the floor manager; and 
Frank Ritter, the credit manager After the 
Wall Street Journal called attention to their 
identities, and noted that all three were fugi- 
tives from justice in the United States, the 
Bahamian government moved against them, 
more or less. They were allowed to remain 
in the islands as residents. (“I've heard of 
political asylum,” Lynden Pindling said at 
the time, “but this is the first time I've ever 
heard of criminal asylum.”) The three men 
were told to get out of the casinos by January 
15. 

It so happened that the islands’ newest 
gambling establishment, the $2.5 million EI 
Casino, gaudier than anything in Las Vegas, 
opened on January 1, and Courtney, Ritter 
and Brudner were on hand to give a two- 
weeks’ cram course in running the place to 
the new boys who, it so happens, were also 
friends of Lansky's from the old days. 

El Casino is a garish structure built to re- 
semble a Moslem mosque. Its exterior is il- 
luminated at night with multiple-colored 
floodlights, and it was described by one open- 
ing-night patron as looking like “a high- 
class bordello in the Casbah.” Another said 
he expected to see an Arab in one of the min- 
arets, summoning the faithful with the cry of 
“Come seven, come eleven,” 

In Nassau, the small Bahamian 
Club, a club that has been taken over by the 
Grove’s people, had a. full house on New 
Year's Eve. The Bahamian Club will be 
closed when Paradise Enterprises Ltd. begins 
to operate Grove’s third casino—another 
mammoth structure now rising on Paradise 
Island, just across Nassau Harbor. “It will 
have a high dome and look just like St. 
Paulis church in London,” says Ronald 
Gowlding, Groves’s executive vice-president. 
Workers are halfway through building a 
multimillion-dollar bridge to Paradise Island, 
which can now be reached only by ferry. 

In addition to all this, several new hotels 
are under construction both in Nassau and 
on Grand Bahama. Each is eagerly planning 
a “convention hall” that could easily be con- 
verted into a casino, In his campaign, 
Pindling said, “How long will it be before 
we have a Mafla-run casino in every hotel? 
It could be Las Vegas all over again—but 
at least in Las Vegas a good deal of the 
money gets back to the people.” 

Every morning in the hoyels of Eight Mile 
Rock on Grand Bahama and “over-the-hill” 
in Nassau, native Negro workers get up and 
go to work on the various construction pro- 
jects. They appreciate the money the work 
has brought them, but they have mixed 
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sentiments about the future of the struc- 
tures they are erecting. We talked with one 
native worker recently as he was putting 
the finishing touches on the landscaping 
around El Casino. He looked up at the 
flamboyant building and frowned. “I don't 
know,” he said in his lilting Bahamian ac- 
cent, there's a powerful feelin’ of evil here.” 

Just then a car went by on the highway 
called The Mall. In it was Dusty Peters, 
cigar in face, on his way to the airport for 
his twice-weekly conference with Meyer 
Lansky in Miami Beach. 

(From Life magazine, Feb. 3, 1967] 
THE SCANDAL IN THE BAHAMAS 

(By Richard Oulahan and William Lambert) 


The parliament of the Bahamas will con- 
vene next week in Nassau’s honey-colored 
Senate and Assembly buildings, and for the 
first time in history the members of the 
islands’ traditional ruling class will be occu- 
pying the minority benches as Her Majesty’s 
Loyal, if unhappy, Opposition. They were 
dumped from power in last month’s elec- 
tions, after a campaign smutched with 
charges of corruption on a grand scale, A 
thorough inquiry into the accusations has 
been promised both by Queen Elizabeth's 
figurehead governor, Sir Ralph Grey, and by 
the new premier, Lynden Oscar Pindling. 

To the Bahamian Establishment—a rich, 
predominantly white group whose political 
base is the United Bahamian Party—it came 
as & jolt to be overthrown by the Progres- 
sive Liberal Party, an overwhelmingly Negre 
group representing the have-not majority of 
85% of the islands’ 140,000 people. The 
voting ended in a dead heat, with each party 
winning 18 seats in the colony’s 38-seat 
House of Assembly and two mavericks hold- 
ing the balance of power. But Pindling, the 
young leader of the insurgents, managed to 
persuade one of them to back his party. He 
then neutralized the other by naming him 
Speaker of the Assembly, a job that has no 
vote except to break ties. 

Pindling, a stocky, shrewd man of 36, had 
concentrated his campaign mainly on con- 
flict of interest in government and on the 
use of the Bahamas as a lucrative center of 
international crime. As established inde- 
pendently by Life’s investigation, the pattern 
of corruption breaks down into four princi- 
pal categories: 

Brazen insurance frauds victimizing 
countless thousands of U.S. citizens. The 
frauds are perpetrated by swindlers who 
operate through some of the almost 500 
“suitcase” companies which are incorporated 
under the lax laws. 

Secret accounts in nearly a score of banks, 
where American underworld figures and tax 
evaders can deposit profits from the nar- 
cotics trade, loan-sharking, gambling and 
other criminal pursuits, with no fear of being 
investigated or taxed. Such hidden money, 
after it has been “laundered,” usually gets 
back into the underworld economy in the 
US. 

Fraudulent sales of worthless securities 
issued by companies that are nothing more 
than letter drops, and promotion of these 
stocks by mail in the U.S. 

Gambling traps set for American suckers, 
with a large share of the take going to a 
syndicate of American mobsters that in- 
cludes Mafia members. The three casinos— 
two in Freeport, one in Nassau—are au- 
thorized by lordly government dispensations 
called Certificates of Exemption and oper- 
ate on an extravagant scale that begins to 
challenge Las Vegas. 

The Bahamas are an archipelago of 700 
islands and 2,000 rocks and cays strewn like 
confetti across the Gulf Stream, from a point 
60 miles east of Palm Beach almost to the 
eastern tip of Cuba. This year nearly 900,- 


000 travelers, most of them from the U.S., 
will visit the islands—up from 32,018 in 
1949—and it is expected that there will be 


are wealthy merchants and 
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more than a million a year in 1969. Most 
of the tourists are drawn to New Providence 
Island, where the capital city of Nassau is 
situated, and to Grand Bahama Island, 120 
miles to the north. New resorts are also 
blooming on the major Out Islands“ Eleu- 
thera, Andros, the Biminis, Cat Island, Abaco, 
Great Exuma. 

Throughout the chain the beaches are 
superb, the weather balmy, the water the 
clearest in the world, the fishing out of 
this world. ; 

There has always been a snug harbor for 
wickedness in the Bahamas—though never, 
surely, for such’ varied and intricate wicked- 
ness as exists there today. Scandal of such 
proportions could never have occurred with- 
out the tacit approval and active assistance 
of many members of the now disestablished 
Establishment, a tight little clique of old 
families who had long dominated the colony’s 
government on the one hand even as it 
dominated its commerce on the other, with 
nary a thought of conflict of interest. Its 
members are known as the “Bay Street Boys,” 
because most of their offices and businesses 
are clustered on Nassau’s main street bearing 
that name. Until the election they led the 
islands’ appointive Senate and elective House 
of Assembly. 

There are dozens of the Boys, but they 
answer to a handful of leaders. Sir Roland 
Symonette, the former premier, and his 
sportsman son Bobby, who was Speaker of 
the Assembly, are shipowners and leading 
builders. Sir Etienne Dupuch is: publisher 
and editor of the Nassau Tribune; a onetime 
opponent of many U.B.P. policies, he is a 
comparative newcomer to the elite. The 
Solomon brothers—Roy, Fane and Norman— 
importers. C. 
Trevor Kelly, the Minister for Maritime Af- 
fairs who lost his seat in the election, is a 
tycoon in ships, hardware and lumber, 

But the Boy who held more power and in- 
fluence than anyone else in the colony—more 
than either the royal governor or the premier 
—was the Minister of Finance and Tourism, 
a brilliant, hulking man with a drifting blue 
glass eye; who looks as though he might 
have stepped out of The Maltese Falcon. He 
is Sir Stafford Lofthouse Sands, 53, multimil- 
lionaire lawyer, gourmet, collector of antique 
paperweights and of Yankee dollars. In the 
halcyon pre-election days nothing involving 
any substantial exchange of money was likely 
to take place in the Bahamas without the 
consent and support of Sir Stafford, who 
also often exacted a whopping legal fee. 

Bigtime. gambling was convoyed to the 
islands in 1964 by Sir Stafford, and it has 
proved to be a bigger tourist attraction than 
all the sun and sand and French perfume 
and duty-free liquor put together. In 1965, 
its first full year of operation, the Lucayan 
Beach Hotel casino on Grand Bahama spent 
$494,552 on chartered flights, just to bring 
in free-loading planeloads of high-rollers“ 
big-spending gamblers with blue-chip credit 
ratings—who had been invited from all over 
the U.S. Another $935,268 was allocated to 
provide hotel and ship accommodations for 
such pampered guests, 

Sir Stafford’s name is not listed on the 
board of directors of Bahamas Amusements 
Ltd., which controls the islands’ big casinos, 
but neither are the names of Meyer Lansky 
and his confederates in the Mafia: Steve 
Maggadino, head of the Buffalo Cosa Nostra 
“family”; Angelo Bruno, director of the 
Philadelphia branch; Frank Costello of New 
York; Joe Adonis of New York and Italy, and 
Santo Trafficante the boss in Tampa. Yet 
U.S. lawmen are convinced that they are 
getting a big cut of the casinos’ profits. 
Specifically, notorious front men for Meyer 
Lansky are raking in 80% of the net 
profits at the Lucayan Beach Hotel’s Monte 
Carlo Room—a piece of the action that now 
runs to over $1 million a year—and a larger 
cut, 15% of the gross, from Nassau's Baha- 
mian Club. 
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Sir Stafford admits he has met Lansky, 
long-time associate of the late Bugsy Siegel 
and Lucky Luciano. As Sir Stafford recalls 
it, the mobster, a specialist in casinos, came 
to call on him in his Bay Street offices in 
1960 and offered to deposit $1 million to his 
credit in a secret Swiss bank account in ex- 
change for exclusive gambling rights on the 
islands. Sir Stafford says he indignantly 
turned the offer down. Yet, when bigtime 
gambling finally did come to the islands four 
years later, Lansky’s henchmen were dealing 
the cards, 

In a limp effort to hide the mob’s role, the 
Bahamian government in 1963 barred any 
American from holding a directorship in 
Bahamas Amusements. Nonetheless, the 
man who to all intents and purposes bosses 
the corporation is an American. He is 
Wallace Groves, 65, onetime Wall Street fi- 
nancier, high-roller in stock manipulations 
and an ex-convict. 

In 1937 Groves was named before a U.S. 
congressional committee as a tax dodger, 
and in the early 1940s spent part of a two- 
year sentence in the federal prison at Dan- 
bury, Conn. on a conviction of mail fraud 
involving securities. For some 85 years he 
has had a base in the Bahamas, and is Big 
Daddy of oné island in particular—Grand 
Bahama, where he wields absolute authority 
over just about everything that goes on 
in its brassy-bright new resort town of Free- 
port. Groves, whose lawyer is Sir Stafford, 
runs Bahamas. Amusements very efficiently 
through two puppet stockholders: his Ca- 
nadian wife, Georgette Groves, and a Briton, 
Keith Gonsalves, who is a former officer of 
Barclays Bank in the Bahamas. Grove's 
Silent partner in all three gambling salons 
and spokesman for the Syndicate is Lansky, 
who also has a substantial though concealed 
interest in at least two of the gambling 
dens of Las Vegas and once held major 
Havana casino concessions. In 1959, after 
Fidel Castro shut Cuba down, Lansky looked 
around for other places where he might set 
up shop beyond the reach of U.S. law. The 
Bahamas were made to order, 

Exactly how much the Syndicate is sluic- 
ing off in the counting rooms of Nassau and 
Freeport is carefully hidden; but in 1965, 
from just one casino, the Lucayan Beach 
Hotel’s Monte Carlo Room, three Lansky 
lieutenants took a visible “bonus” totaling 
$490,511. In 1966 the “bonus” rose to $1 
million, 

As Groves explains it, these bonuses were a 
necessary “inducement” to guarantee the 
continued cooperation of the casino’s man- 
agers. U.S. authorities know the bonus 
money is flowing back tothe mob. The three 
lieutenants—Max Courtney (nee Morris 
Schmertzler), Frank Ritter (sometimes Red 
Reed) and Charles Brudner (alias Charlie 
Brud)—also drew combined, untaxed sal- 
aries of $109,200 a year, plus free housing 
and other emoluments, as managers of the 
Lucayan casino. 

Courtney, Ritter and Brudner are all fugi- 
tives from U.S. justice, under indictment for 
violating the federal anti-racketeering sta- 
tute as well as gambling-tax evasion and 
failure to buy the annual $50 gambling 
stamp. (They once operated the nation’s 
largest bookie network, inherited from the 
late Frank Erickson.) But the Symonette 
government refused to deport them on 
grounds that since neither an income tax 
nor a bookmakers’ tax exists on the islands, 
no crime (Bahamian crime, that is) had been 
committed, Just three weeks ago—and only 
after the greatest pressure from the U.S, and 
Britain. was exerted—were Courtney, Ritter 
and Brudner relieved of their titles as man- 
agers of the Lucayan casino. But even after 
that they were suffered in the Bahamas and 
were never very far from the action. U.S. 
authorities are convinced that their “resig- 
nations” were meaningless. 

Whatever the Pindling government decides 
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to do about these three gamblers, one of 
their colleagues has turned up in the midst 
of Pindling's party. He is Mike McLaney, 
who managed one of Havana's big casinos 
in the days when Lansky was the top mob- 
ster in the Cuban capital. During the re- 
cent election campaign, McLaney showed up 
in the Out Islands, providing free airlifts 
for P.L.P. candidates. The mob always tries 
to hedge its bets. i 

Gambling and gangsters are not the only 
problem afflicting the Bahamas in the cur- 
rent era of prosperity and expansion. The 
U.S. Justice and Post Office Departments, the 
Securities. and Exchange Commission and 
the Internal Revenue Service are troubled 
over the flourishing insurance racket, secret 
bank accounts and bogus securities that 
have their origins in the islands. The in- 
surance and securities frauds are being per- 
petrated by American and Canadian swin- 
dlers operating through hundreds of non- 
resident or “suitcase” companies incorpo- 
rated in Nassau, many of them with the 
familiar address of 309 Bay Street, Sir Staf- 
ford's legal chambers.. Bahamian law pro- 
hibits the suitcase companies, which operate 
only sporadically, from doing business in 
the sterling area. So U.S, mailing lists are 
used, and U.S. citizens are bilked of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

In February 1964, for example, Medicare 
Life Insurance Ltd. was incorporated in Sir 
Stafford’s law office. Its total capitalization 
was exactly £5—$14. U.S. postal authori- 
ties soon spotted Medicare’s fraud—a cruel 
and worthless medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion policy offered for $12 a month to some 
100,000 persons, mostly elderly, infirm peo- 
ple living in California. All mail for Medi- 
care was received by Sir Stafford’s office and 
forwarded to a post office box in Ensenada, 
Mexico, where the promoters planned to 
pick up the proceeds. Instead, they them- 
selves were picked up and were convicted 
on 33 counts of mail fraud. 

Also in 1964, Francisco Garcia, an 83-year- 
old resident of San Antonio, Texas, was 
struck by a car and totally disabled. He 
hired an attorney and sued the driver, win- 
ning a default judgment of $7,500, But the 
judgment could not be collected because the 
insurance company turned out to be one of 
those shells that used Sir Stafford’s office as 
a mail drop. Indeed, the promoters were in 
default of legal-fee payments to Sir Stafford 
himself, although they had cleared at least 
$500,000 in their swindles. 

U.S. and Canadian insurance brokers have 
become understandably suspicious of any 
underwriter using a Bahamian address, so 
some Bay Street lawyers have resourcefully 
thought up a new gimmick. For a fee of 
$1,500 and up, they provide respectable- 
sounding mail-drop addresses in London for 
their suitcase clients. One such mail drop 
turned out, on investigation, to be a brothel. 

One of the most lucrative enterprises of 
the modern pirates of the Bahamas is the 
floating of dubious securities in the U.S., 
using Bahamian addresses and mailbox num- 
bers and representing companies that have 
no assets, Wherever the SEC can put the 
finger on such illegal securities dealers, it 
blacklists them. Currently, 17 are outlawed 
in the U.S. 

A recent example was a firm called the 
Compressed Air Corporation Ltd., registered 
in Nassau (but not on any legitimate 
bourse), whose flamboyant mailed advertis- 
ing played heavily on the U.S. public’s alarm 
about alleged hazards in American auto de- 
signs. The firm listed the telephone of Nas- 
sau’s Playboy Lounge. 

Oddly, there seem to be more banks along 
Nassau’s Bay Street than there are bars and 
restaurants—surely a unique situation for a 
resort town. And, until recently, there were 
dozens of other so-called “banks” which 
were nothing more than Nassau mail drops 
conveniently incorporated by Bay Street law- 
yers for a tidy fee, with no questions asked 
and no Bahamian law violated. The oper- 
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ators of these phony banks, mostly Ameri- 
cans, had built a lucrative business by issu- 
ing themselves spurious certificates of de- 
posit which they used as collateral for loans 
from U.S. financial institutions. After stren- 
uous pressure was exerted by the American 
and British governments, the islands“ bank- 
ing laws were tightened last year, and doz- 
ens of the invisible “banks” vanished 
overnight. 

Of the 17 legitimate banks in the Bahamas, 
most remain a handy repository—just 35 air- 
minutes from Miami—for ill-gotten, untaxed 
money that can be stashed in accounts closed 
to the scrutiny of U.S. and other outside 
authorities. The process, which removes the 
tattletale gray of tax evasion, is known as 
“laundering.” No one can guess how much 
U.S. money is flowing into the vaults of the 
Bahamas, but a source in Canada estimates 
that currency going out of that country 
alone to Nassau amounts to $2 million a 
week. 

Crime and violence have flourished in the 
Bahamas for centuries, since Columbus dis- 
covered America on the Bahamian island of 
San Salvador and his Spanish followers in- 
troduced the inhabitants, the gentle Lucayan 
Indans, to civilization. They were con- 
quered by the Spaniards, then decimated by 
measles and smallpox or carried off to work 
and die in the mines of Cuba and Hispaniola. 
The Spaniards never considered the place 
worthy of colonization, and in the 17th 
Century a British group, the “Eleutherian 
Adventurers,” tried to settle the islands. 
They suffered hunger at first and later were 
frustrated by the swarms of pirates who had 
already made the Bahamas their base and 
were the de facto rulers. 


By the end of the 18th Century piracy - 


in the islands had died out. During the 
American Revolution, the colony's sparse 
population of 4,000 was nearly tripled by the 
immigration of some 7,000 southern Ameri- 
can Tories. The newcomers planted cotton 
in the thin Bahamian soil, got the slaves 
they had brought with them to pick it, and 
completely changed the economy and ethnic 
mix of the Bahamas. Then in 1838 slavery 
ended in the British Empire, and the islands 
had to find another means of survival. 

One was already at hand. Early in the 
19th Century, the people of the colony had 
turned enthusiastically to the business of 
salvaging wrecked ships. Since the Bahamas 
lie athwart one of the Atlantic’s main sea 
lanes, and since the prevailing winds and 
currents are hazardous for sailing ships, 
business for salvors was . The islanders 
made it a lot better by decoying ships onto 
the reefs with moving lights along the shore, 
and by making bargains with unscrupulous 
ship captains who were willing to wreck their 
ships for a share of the spoils. Between 1858 
and 1864, while 313 ships were lost on the 
Bahamian shores, the Assembly was made up 
almost entirely of the owners of the colony’s 
302 salvage ships, and most of the eligible 
electorate consisted of their crews. Then, 
over the violent protests of the Bahamians, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, a resolute royal gov- 
ernor, ended the wrecking business by build- 
ing an effective system of lighthouses in the 
archipelago. 

The bloody American Civil War brought 
the biggest boom ever to the colony. Nassau 
became the primary chink in the Union’s sea 
blockade of the Confederate States. The 
merchants of Bay Street jumped at the 
opportunity to run arms to the South and 
transship its cotton to the mills of England. 
Imports leaped from £234,000 in 1860 to more 
than £5 million in 1864, and Nassau danced. 

After the Civil War, the Bahamian econ- 
omy plunged to its lowest depths and re- 
mained there for more than 50 years. In 
1920, though, the institution of national 
prohibition in the U.S. sent the Bahamas 
reeling into their longest binge of prosperity, 
again as blockade-runners, 

In Nassau, warehouse space ran out and 
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the streets were piled high with cases of pre- 
Prohibition whisky from the U.S. and imports 
from Britain, all destined for mainland boot- 
leggers and racketeers. American gangsters 
built stucco palaces on the islands, and many 
of today’s leading Bahamians—including ex- 
Premier Sir Roland Symonette himself— 
amassed their fortunes smuggling whisky to 
the U.S. 

With the repeal of Prohibition in 1932 the 
Bahamas sank, with the rest of the world, 
into the Great Depression. Not until 1950 
were the Bahamas prepared for the postwar 
era of increasing autonomy and tourist-borne 
prosperity. The Bay Street Boys were 
ready. 

The islands today are almost entirely self- 
governing. The British Crown is respon- 
sible only for defense, external affairs and 
internal security; and the office of royal 
governor is mostly ceremonial. 

The Bay Street Boys saw nothing wrong in 
manipulating the government and passing 
laws to make themselves richer. After all, 
goes their smooth rationalization, as part- 
time government officials they received no 
salaries, so they had to make a living else- 
where and somehow. It was, invariably, a 
very good living. One of Pindling’s main 
campaign pledges was to end this conflict of 
interest and pay salaries to office-holders. 

While the Bay Street Boys live in opulent 
mansions strung up and down the coastline 
around Nassau, the average Nassauvian is 
not so fortunate. The typical tourist sees 
only the smiling face of the place, but it is 
only a 10-minute walk beyond Bay Street to 
the brawling, sprawling district called “Over 
the Hill,” a festering slum, teeming with 
crowded shacks, with no plumbing, few paved 
roads and fewer schools. Here and there a 
neat pastel bungalow, like the one Sidney 
Poitier built for his mother, may bloom in 
the jungle, but Over the Hill is, almost all of 
it, an appalling place where the city’s Negroes 
live. A single room in a ramshackle wooden 
house costs $35 a month. Epidemics and 
fires are frequent, and during the rainy 
months Over the Hill often becomes a fetid 
swamp: there are no rain-sewers or streams 
to carry the water off. It is the heartland 
of the P.L.P. 

It is true that there are other, more squalid 
slums in the Caribbean islands, but the irony 
of Over the Hill is that it should exist at all. 
“The governmental system is almost me- 
dieval,” says an American diplomat. “It’s 
too bad they can’t run the government like 
Kuwait, where the nation’s riches are used 
to serve the small population.” 

Though the Bay Street Boys held the power 
in the Bahamas for a generation or more, 
theirs was a minority government. Through 
a system of vote-buying, gerrymandering 
and rotten-borough districting, they main- 
tained an iron clench on the legislature until 
the Jan. 10 election. The result surprised 
everyone, but should have been foreseen. 
Cracks in the authoritarian walls of Bay 
Street had begun to appear nine years ago, 
when a general strike crippled the islands for 
19 days. Limited redistricting and universal 
male suffrage were introduced, and in 1962 
the female franchise was approved. Mean- 
while, during those nine years, the number of 
seats in the Assembly, all told, increased by 
nine to a total of 38—and the control of the 
Bay Street minority diminished. 

No exclusive club, fraternity or protective 
association ever operated with such solidar- 
ity as the Bay Street Boys. This is remarka- 
ble because the Boys do not especially ad- 
mire one another and some—Sir Stafford 
Sands and Sir Roland Symonette, for ex- 
ample—have been known to say derogatory 
things about each other. But to outsiders 


Bay Street presents a solid phalanx, as Hunt- 
ington Hartford, the hapless A&P heir, dis- 
covered to his chagrin when he embarked 
on a grandiose Bahamian project in 1959 
without greasing the proper palms. 
Hartford, who has an instinct for throw- 
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ing his millions into noble and picturesque 
but ruinous undertakings, decided to go into 
the resort business. He bought most of Hog 
Island—just across Nassau harbor—changed 
its name to Paradise Island and spent $30 
million building a luxury playground there. 
But then he discovered that the place could 
not break even without a casino and a bridge 
across the harbor. No other big inyestors 
would consider going in with him unless they 
heard the click of dice, and he found he 
could not ferry over nearly enough tourists 
by motorboat to pay the bills. 

As a matter of economic necessity Hartford 
decided to add a casino. But all efforts to 
obtain a gambling franchise and a permit to 
build a bridge failed. He even offered to give 
50% of the casino’s profits to the Bahamian 
public. But he had made the mistake of 
retaining the wrong lawyer to plead for his 
gambling concession and, worse, he had 
committed the horrible faux pas of con- 
tributing some $15,000 to Bay Street's enemy, 
the P.L.P. As the stalemate stretched on, 
his troubles in Paradise were costing him $1 
million a year by 1964. So Hartford gave up 
and sold most of his holdings to the quaintly 
named Mary Carter Paint Company, whose 
owners wanted too diversify their invest- 
ments. 

Miraculously, Paradise Island’s difficulties 
began to melt away. Gambling there be- 
came possible merely by the purchase, for 
$750,000, of a Certificate of Exemption from 
the owner of the Bahamian Club, a sedate 
little gaming room in Nassau. The permit 
will be transferred to the Paradise Island 
Casino when it opens at the end of this year. 
Approval for the bridge was graciously grant- 
ed by the Bahamas government, which de- 
cided that a span across the harbor would 
not be a hazard to shipping. And the attor- 
ney who represented the Mary Carter Paint 
Company was Sir Stafford Sands. 

Of course, some troubles did develop. The 
paint company had to yield 4/9 of the casino 
and all of the management of it to Wallace 
Groves's Bahamas Amusements Ltd. because, 
as Sir Stafford explained, when it came to 
gambling the government preferred to deal 
with just one group. Under the Bahamian 
Club’s present management, Lansky & Co. 
pull the managerial strings and are slated to 
run the Paradise Island Casino when it 
opens, They have been cut in for a flat 15% 
of the gross gambling profits, 

If the Paradise Island caper was a bravura 
performance by Sir Stafford, the Grand Ba- 
hama deal was his masterwork. Grand Ba- 
hama was the ugliest, least promising of all 
the habitable islands in the Bahamas. But 
thanks to the legal legerdemain of Sir Staf- 
ford in his capacity as Wallace Groves’ at- 
torney, a big chunk of the unsightly place 
was converted into the swinging community 
of Freeport, with its big, garish hotels, a 
casino that looks like an Arabian harem, an 
olde Englishe pub with deep-chested wenches 
for waitresses, an International Shopping 
Bazaar, girlie shows “direct from Las Vegas,” 
gangsters, discothéques, a scuba club, the 
works—and an atmosphere that melds Miami 
Beach with Monte Carlo. 

Freeport—all 211 square miles of it—is 
Groves’ absolute demesne. He controls ev- 
erything from the local police payroll to the 
decor of the new buildings (gaudy portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth in hotel lobbies). With 
the authority of a feudal baron he dispenses 
privileges and business licenses—and when 
the whimsy moves him, he takes them away. 

There was, for instance, the boon that was 
bestowed upon Daniel K. Ludwig, the enor- 
mously wealthy American shipbuilder and 
international industrialist who came to 
Grand Bahama in 1955 to finance and dredge 
the deepwater harbor, and stayed on to build 
the King’s Inn, an 800-room hotel sur- 
rounded by an 18-hole golf course. It was 
Ludwig's understanding that he could also 
build an adjacent casino and the Interna- 
tional Bazaar. But after Ludwig had in- 
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vested millions of dollars in the resort, 
Groves sadly informed him he would have to 
take over the proposed casino project him- 
self because his Bahamas Amusements Ltd. 
holds the casino monopoly. And while the 
International Bazaar—an unholy mixture of 
Chinese streets giving on to an English mews, 
a Copenhagen square and a soupcon of Mont- 
martre—was under construction, Ludwig was 
informed that he had lost the franchise to 
do business there, because he was insisting 
on bringing in his own shopkeepers and im- 
porting his own merchandise. The Bay Street 
Boys, who are, after all, primarily shopkeep- 
ers and merchants, had other ideas. As a sop 
for losing the casino and the bazaar, Ludwig 
got a barren tract of land which may (or 
may not) some day become a housing de- 
velopment. Nine of the International Ba- 
zaar’s shops have already been turned over to 
Bay Street’s Solomon brothers. 

Even with his highhanded methods, Wal- 
lace Groves has induced an impressive num- 
ber of big investors to help him, bring about 
the remarkable transformation on Grand Ba- 
hama. Among them are U.S. Steel (a $50 
million cement plant), Holiday Inns (a $5 
million hotel, the company’s biggest), the 
ubiquitous Mary Carter Paint Company 
(Queen's Cove, another large, desolate future 
housing tract) and Syntex Corp. (a $7 mil- 
lion pharmaceutical plant). From the big- 
gest Freeport concessionaire down to the 
smallest shopkeeper, Groves exacts a tithe, 
usually from 1% to 10% of the profits. 

Of course, none of this would ever have 
gone beyond the dreams of Wallace Groves 
if it had not been for his friend Sir Stafford 
Sands. By 1936, when Sir Stafford was a 
still-unknighted youngster reading the law 
in Nassau, Wall Streeter Groves had already 
set up two of the colony's earliest suitcase 
securities companies, whose operations were 
eventually to send him to the penitentiary, 
Groves went to Sir Stafford some 20 years 
later with his visionary plan to turn Grand 
Bahama into an industrial park cum resort. 
Sir Stafford obligingly popped on his parlia- 
mentary wig and drew up the Hawksbill 
Creek Act (so-called for a cove on Grand 
Bahama where the big, lazy hawksbill turtles 
are wont to gather). It was comparatively 
easy to ram the bill through the Assembly 
and get the governor to sign it. The Hawks- 
bill Creek Act presented Wallace Groves with 
something not unlike the blank-check Hud- 
son’s Bay or East India Company charters: 
he was allowed to buy the 211 square miles 
of Grand Bahama land, a principality 400 
times the size of Monaco, most of it at the 
giveaway rate of $2.80 per acre. (Nowadays 
Groves is reselling some of the choicer plots 
for $50,000 an acre.) And when he was 
given special rights and privileges, includ- 
ing exemption from virtually all taxes for 
up to 99 years. For his services to Groves, 
Sir Stafford, of course, received his usual 
fat fee. 

To organize this empire, pay his bills and 
fulfill the development requirements of the 
Act, Groves set up over a period of years a 
series of interlocking private concerns: first 
a parent firm, the Grand Bahama Port Au- 
thority Ltd., which Groves owns with a hand- 
ful of rich New York and British investors; 
then a real estate organization, the Grand 
Bahama Development Company Ltd.; and 
later a number of other companies, includ- 
ing one to govern his gambling interests, 
Bahamas Amusements Ltd. 

When their hopes for a great industrial 
development in Grand Bahama began to fade, 
Groves and Sir Stafford turned to the one 
thing that would draw the tourists like noth- 
ing else and make the resort turn a profit— 
big gambling, 

Long before the gambling was authorized 
or even mentioned out loud, the blueprints 
for Freeport’s Lucayan Beach Hotel de- 
picted a large room specifically ordered at a 
Miami meeting attended by Groves’ repre- 
sentatives, the architect and Meyer Lansky. 
On the plans, the 9,000-square-foot room 
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was called a “handball court,” but it was 
ultimately to become the Monte Carlo 
casino, 

There was a reason for the camouflage; 
as it happens, gambling was and is spe- 
cifically forbidden by law in the Bahamas, 
punishable by a maximum penalty of a 
£1,000 fine and two years in prison. Gam- 
bling has existed there nevertheless in a 
modest way for many years. The way to 
get around the official restriction is to per- 
suade the governor’s council to issue a Cer- 
tificate of Exemption, which is simply a 
permit to ignore the law. 

Some of the Bay Street Boys were opposed 
to the notion of big gambling on Grand 
Bahama, and the ground had to be pain- 
stakingly prepared to get a Certificate of 
Exemption for Freeport. In this, Groves and 
Sir Stafford were immeasurably helped by 
the arrival on the scene of one Louis Chesler, 
who showed up in 1960 with $12 million to 
invest and more than a casual interest in 
gambling. 

A bigtime promoter from Canada, Chesler 
was a guiding force in several giant com- 
panies, including Canada’s Lorado Uranium 
Mines Ltd.; General Development Corpora- 
tion, the huge Florida real estate operation; 
and Seven Arts Productions Ltd., the erter- 
tainment complex. He was a proved entre- 
preneur in housing promotion, the developer 
of Port St. Lucie and two other large, suc- 
cessful “retirement towns” in Florida, When 
Chesler, a cherubic, rollicking 300-pound 
man, moved in, he brought with him a 
retinue of jetset friends and satraps, and 
a go-go attitude that was offensive to the 
prim conservatism that Wallace Groves af- 
fects. But Groves managed to tolerate it 
until 1964, when the $12 million was gone, 
the Lucayan Beach Hotel was open and Lou 
Chesler could be given the coup de grace. 

Meanwhile, Chesler had been put to use in 
another way. In September 1961, in a ma- 
neuver called Operation Indoctrination,” he 
and Groves were lavish hosts to a carefully 
selected group of key officials of the Baha- 
mian government, first at Chesler’s Port St. 
Lucie and later in Miami Beach. The in- 
fluential group included Premier Sir Roland 
Symonette, Attorney General Lionel Orr, 
Treasurer William Sweeting, their wives, and 
Colonial Secretary Kenneth Walmsley. The 
guests were briefed on the realities of resort 
building in the Bahamas and the absolute 
necessity of admitting bigtime gambling in 
order to create the beautiful—and profita- 
ble—life it would bring. 

Sir Stafford was also present, but unobtru- 
sive. His big scene came later, in 1963, when 
the governor’s council met in great secrecy 
to discuss issuing the Certificate of Exemp- 
tion for Freeport. The vote was 8-3 in favor 
of the gambling license. Sir Stafford got 
$1.1 million, including $515,900 in legal fees, 
plus a retainer of $10,000 a month, plus a 
“consultant’s fee” of $50,000 a year for 10 
years. 

Some early dissidents—like Publisher Sir 
Etienne Dupuch, who had editorially cam- 
paigned with some eloquence against gam- 
bling—changed their minds after the vote 
and accepted “consultants’ fees” from casino 
funds funneled through Groves’ development 
company, Sir Etienne was appointed a “con- 
sultant” at $15,000 a year but begged off, as 
a matter of conscience, after several months. 
Earlier, Sir Stafford and Groves had tried to 
win Sir Etienne’s favor by commanding every 
concessionaire in Grand Bahama to buy ads 
in the publisher’s annual Bahamas Hand- 
book. When the ads still did not produce the 
$50,000 they felt Sir Etienne deserved, 
Groves’ Grand Bahama Development Com- 
pany was required to buy enough copies to 
make up the difference. After a few months, 
all of the 10,000 undistributed copies were 
burned. 

Premier Symonette’s own “consultant's fee” 
was set at $16,800 a year for five years, and 
his son, Bobby, the Speaker of the Bahamian 
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House of Assembly, got $14,000, also for five 
years. Maritime Affairs Minister Trevor 
Kelly was awarded the charter to haul men 
and materials from Florida to Freeport on 
his freighter, Betty K., at $60,000 a year for 
three years. The Betty K proved to be un- 
usable, so the charter was canceled after 
seven months, As consolation for the loss 
of the contract, Kelly got a compensatory 
payment—$100,000. 

Not long after the gambling franchise for 
Freeport was secure, Groves and Chesler 
moved into open conflict, for it had become 
apparent that Grand Bahama was not big 
enough for both of them. Chesler made the 
first move toward a showdown, offering to 
buy out Groves’ 48% ‘interest in the Grand 
Bahama Development Company for $17 mil- 
lion. Groves countered with an offer to buy 
enough of Chesler’s stock to gain control of 
the company, and Chesler—bowing to the 
feudal lord of Freeport—meekly accepted. 

By this time, Groves’ development com- 
pany, financially shaky, began to change 
rapidly. The Lucayan Beach Hotel, which 
had been built under Chesler’s aegis at a 
cost of $8.6 million—one of the costliest 
hotels in the world on a per-room basis—had 
been sold, at a loss of $1 million, to Allen 
Manus, a Canadian entrepreneur. (Sir Staf- 
ford got a fee of $125,000 for arranging the 
papers.) Manus had no better luck with 
the hotel: despite a subsidy of $500,000 a 
year from the Monte Carlo Room, the Lu- 
canyan Beach was in receivership after 18 
months. It still is today. 

Manus had secured his down payment on 
the hotel with loans of $2.5 million, mostly 
from Canada’s Atlantic Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, which invested $11 million in various 
Grand Bahama enterprises. Much of that 
investment in the island’s development went 
sour, resulting in an upheaval of the giant 
holding company. Atlantic Acceptance col- 
lapsed in June 1965, defaulting on $104 mil- 
lion to creditors, most of them Americans, 
and causing an international financial 
scandal. 

By the end of 1966, the last of Lou Chesler’s 
holdings on Grand Bahama had been sold 
off and his friends, relatives and hangers- 
on were gone. But Chesler had left his 
mark on the resort. He had introduced 
Meyer Lansky and the late Jim Norris, mil- 
lionaire boxing promoter and friend of the 
mob, to the Bahamas’ gambling picture. 
Courtney, Ritter and Brudner, the three Lan- 
sky henchmen, all known by Chesler from 
their days in Havana and around the New 
York racetracks, had been installed as man- 
agers of the Monte Carlo Room, and the big 
gamblers were flying in and the big money 
was flowing out to a Miami Beach bank as 
regularly as the tides. In Miami Beach, a 
platoon of Courtney’s bookmakers was keep- 
ing a constant telephone check on the credit 
ratings of high-rollers who showed up at 
Freeport. Everything was operating with 
machine-tooled efficiency—unlike the early 
days days when Freeport’s unreliable tele- 
phones failed, and Jim Norris obligingly 
allowed the radio aboard his yacht, Black 
Hawk, riding at anchor in Hawksbill Creek, 
to be used to relay credit information back 
and forth between Freeport and Florida. 

From its opening night in January 1964, 
the Monte Carlo Room prospered, never had 
a losing night. At the end of five months 
it had made $1 million, and before the year 
was over it had repaid the $600,000 lent by 
the Lansky mob to equip the casino and 
provide the initial bankroll. By the end of 
1966, the casino was grossing $8 million a 
year, according to the available records. It 
is worth noting, however, that Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, the international ac- 
counting firm which kept the casino’s books, 
did not trust those available records and re- 
signed the account last year. 

In New York, meanwhile, U.S, Attorney 
Robert Morgenthau has been keeping up a 
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dogged pursuit of the fugitive Gotham mob- 
sters. One of Groves’ officials admists that 
all casino personnel have been warned not 
to go to the U.S. for fear of being caught by 
one of Morgenthau’s subpoenas. The pros- 
ecutor has already obtained indictments 
against the Messrs. Courtney, Ritter and 
Brudner. Another, more notorious Lansky 
lieutenant, Dino Cellini, and several lesser 
hoodlums have been declared non grata and 
deported from Grand Bahama as a result of 
strong representations by U.S. government 
agencies. 

Cellini went to London, where he oper- 
ates a school—financed in part by Bahamas 
Amusements Ltd.—for British croupiers to 
learn the intricacies of American craps and 
blackjack. But among the replacements for 
Cellini and the others, all still working gain- 
fully in Bahamas casinos, are Eddie, Bob and 
Guf Cellini—all of them Dino’s kinfolk. 

As long as the mob has a toe hold, it will 
keep sending replacements—“ soldiers,“ as 
the Mafia calls them—whenever there’s a 
vacancy to be filled. Of course, the mob 
has reason to be nervous, what with the heat 
from the U.S. and the changing political 
scene along Bay Street. One thing is obvi- 
ous: they won't give up easily. Nor will the 
Bay Street Boys. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 28, 1967] 


BAHAMAS CHIEF ADMITS SHARE IN HUFF 
Group 


(By Leroy F. Aarons) 


New York, Feb. 27.—Lynden O. Pindling, 
newly elected Prime Minister of the Bahamas, 
acknowledged today that he and his law 
partner—now Bahamian Minister for In- 
ternal Affairs—are shareholders in a cor- 
poration formed by Corrin Huff, secretary 
and friend of Adam ‘Clayton Powell. 

But, Pindling was quick to add, the cor- 
poration, Huff Enterprises, Ltd., does no 
business in the Bahamas or with the Baha- 
mian government. 

“So the question of conflict of interest 
does not exist,” he said. 

Huff Enterprises was a subject of inquiry 
in this month’s House hearings concerning 
the affairs of Powell. The select committee 
was trying to determine whether U.S. Gov- 
ernment funds had been used by the cor- 
poration for private or commercial purposes. 

Pindling, a short, stocky man with a quick 
wit, is making his first visit to the United 
States since becoming the first Negro to head 
the Bahamian government. 

He told a press conference at the Regency 
Hotel that the Huff firm was incorporated 
in his law offices on May 14, 1965. 

Its sole purpose, he said, was to acquire 
title to a parcel of land and a house on 
Bimini, a Bahamian island where Powell 
vacations regularly. 

He said the land had been purchased for 
$15,000 to $16,000 prior to the incorporation, 
but did not say by whom, or how large the 
plot was. 

Bahamian law requires that every corpora- 
tion have five incorporators, Pindling said. 
His role, and that of his partner, Jeffery. M. 
Thompson, was merely to fill out the required 
five names. 

The other three, he said, are C. Sumner 
Stone, a Powell aide, Emma T. Swann, a 
Powell employe who figured in House testi- 
mony involving misuse of credit cards, and 
Miss Huff, who is listed as president, 

There are 1000 shares outstanding valued 
at one pound (roughly $2.79) each. Pindling 
and Thompson have one each and Miss Huff, 
Mrs. Swann and Stone five each. The other 
shares are not issued, Pindling said. Powell 
himself is not a shareholder. 

Asked if it is common for corporations in 
the Bahamas to be formed for the purpose 
of listing title to property, Pindling said 
yes, and added: 

“It is used often to avoid operation of the 
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law of dower. In the Bahamas, a wife auto- 
matically owns two-thirds life interest in her 
husband’s property. Some husbands mustn’t 
like their wives getting an interest in every- 
thing he gets.” 

Pindling did not say whether this applies 
to Powell, whose estranged wife lives in 
Puerto Rico. 

Parrying questions by a battery of report- 
ers, Pindling gave particular emphasis to 
much-publicized reports of Mafia-controlled 
gambling and insurance and banking rackets 
in the Bahamas. 

He said that a special commission of out- 
side experts, probably from Britain, would 
soon begin a thorough investigation of the 
large tax-free gambling casinos on the island, 
as well as reports of conflict of interest 
among Officials of the previous government. 

In answer to a question, he said that three 
Mafia-linked individuals wanted by the U.S. 
Government would not be deported pending 
completion of the study. The three men— 
serving as managers of a casino at high sal- 
aries—are Max Courtney, Frank Ritter and 
Charles Brudner. They are wanted for vio- 
lating several U.S, anti-racketeering and 
gambling statutes. 


AMIGOS DE LAS AMERICAS 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BusH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to bring to the attention of this 
body the work of a great organization 
and its unique program. Several hun- 
dred teenage boys and girls in 2 years, on 
their own momentum and with $80,000 
of their own money, have given the term 
“amigos” a special meaning in Latin 
America which goes far beyond the lit- 
eral Spanish. Without a dollar of Gov- 
ernment money and without any politi- 
cal or ideological objectives, these young 
Amigos have successfully inoculated 
hundreds of thousands of rural Central 
Americans against the major contagious 
diseases and have developed—by action 
rather than by talk—a spirit of interna- 
tional brotherhood which dollars alone 
could never buy. Anyone who might 
question the feasibility and importance 
of this unique approach should spend 5 
minutes with Raymond Cook, chairman 
of the board of trustees, Guy Bevil, the 
inspired executive director, or spend 20 
minutes viewing KPRC-TV’s stimulating 
documentary film on the Amigos pro- 
gram, “Yanqui, Come Back,” the title of 
which dramatically discloses the kind of 
response which our boys and girls have 
induced among thousands of new 
friends. 

Over the next few months you will 
observe a lot of public discussion of in- 
ternational student organizations and 
of the unfortunate disclosures of CIA 
participation. These discussions will 
probably bring about a broad review of 
the proper relationships between U.S. 
Government agencies and private wel- 
fare organizations, and out of such re- 
view there may develop some new and 
workable guidelines. In the process, 
however, there may also unfortunately 
be suspicion and resentment which un- 
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justly will damage all youth service 
groups, even those like Amigos which 
have had no involvement with under- 
cover activities of any kind. 

At this particular time, therefore, it 
is refreshing for the public generally to 
learn that there is at least one youth 
service program in America which as a 
matter of deliberate policy has refused to 
taint its person-to-person objectives 
either by Government money or by 
political, social, or religious preaching. 
Young Amigos during the summer live 
with rural families in Honduras, eat their 
simple food, share their many problems, 
and work hard to help solve some of 
them. To these young people, idealistic 
though they may be, political and social 
philosophy becomes remote and irrev- 
elant. Their outlook is focused rather 
on the problems immediately in front of 
them. An Amigo’s smile and good works 
may well aid an important national pur- 
pose, and his obvious spiritual motivation 
may well serve to strengthen someone’s 
religious faith; put to the Amigo these 
are indirect dividends. Only to you and 
to others who must view such projects 
with a wide lens does the true significance 
become clear. In simple language the 
basic truth is that in many areas of U.S, 
interest today a teenager’s smile is more 
effective than a silver dollar. 

It might also be refreshing for people 
to learn how much time and how many 
Skills are being committed by American 
businessmen to the success of volunteer 
programs like Amigos. The operation 
is extraordinarily complex, with logisti- 
cal problems which would severely strain 
many business organizations and which 
in a bureaucracy would inevitably pro- 
duce administrative costs out of propor- 
tion to the end product. The vitality 
and enthusiasm of volunteer workers 
can never be bought; and it is through 
both necessity and choice, therefore, that 
Amigos has been able to accomplish this 
complex operations with no administra- 
tive hierarchy and with a minimum of 
expense, 

I do not suggest that in the field of 
private welfare the U.S. Government 
need wholly ignore what is going on. In 
fact there are positive policies which.our 
various Federal agencies can and do 
properly carry out, primarily those which 
are implicit. in the functions available 
abroad to any U.S, citizen at the embassy 
and consulate levels. For example, 
Amigos de las Americas and many thou- 
sands of Honduran citizens have already 
appreciated the courtesies, the informa- 
tion and the counselling in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras from our distinguished Ameri- 
can ambassadors to Honduras, Charles 
R. Burrows in 1965 and John J. Jova in 
1966. Ambassador Jova, incidentally, 
became so intrigued by the Amigos pro- 
gram that he encouraged two of his own 
sons to participate. I also believe that 
within the State Department at many 
levels there are those who understand 
and support the good works of private 
service projects abroad. 

Too often, however, this relationship 
gets distorted because in the background 
there is an expressed or implied request 
for Federal financial assistance. What 
is needed is a wholesale dose of “do-it- 
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yourself” medicine. Federal officials 
should more openly admit, even preach, 
that there are many functions both in 
this country and abroad which can be 
better served by private enterprise. 

The Amigos program itself, with or 
without public notice, will carry on under 
the momentum of its young people, the 
dedication of its volunteer adults and 
the contributions of interested individ- 
uals. The principle; however, deserves 
continued public notice; and I hope that 
today’s recognition will stimulate it. 

I commend this organization for its 
great efforts. 


DEATHS AND INJURIES FROM FIRE 
ARE A SERIOUS NATIONAL 
HEALTH PROBLEM 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consént that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the- gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of us sharing proper concern over the 
public health, I should like to call atten- 
tion and express appreciation for the 
fine work being done in educating the 
public in prevention of deaths and in- 
juries resulting from burns by the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s injury control 
program headed by Dr. Richard E. Mar- 
land, Chief, within the National Center 
for Urban and Industrial Health. 

This is a Vital work and a much need- 
ed contribution to the welfare of our so- 
ciety. Another person, to whom I should 
like to give credit, and a valued assistant 
to Dr. Marland, is Dr. Irmagene Nevins 
Holoway, a safety specialist with the 
injury control pregram, and a native of 
Kansas. 

From these people, who labor daily so 
that you and I may have a safer world in 
which to live, I have learned much of the 
enormous cost fire and explosion exact 
each year from our society. 

In this country, accidents caused by 
fire and explosion are the second leading 
cause of all nontransport deaths, ap- 
proximately 8,000 annually, a rate of 
four per 100,000 population. An esti- 
mated 2 million persons are burned 
each year from all causes seriously 
enough to require medical attention or 
to restrict their usual activity for a day 
or more. Of these 2 million persons, 
about 100,000 require hospitalization. 

Since injury control program figures 
show that over 80 percent of the deaths 
caused by fire and explosion occur in the 
home, I should like to record in more de- 
tail, and categorically by different 
groupings, what this marauder takes 
from us, and how it ravages the weak 
and unprotected. 

Fire and explosion are the leading 
cause of death from nontransport acei- 
dents among children 1 to 4-years old, 
and the second leading cause to age 
groups 5 to 14 and 45 and over. Non- 
metropolitan areas have higher death 
rates than metropolitan areas, possibly 
reflecting a lack of fire departments, 
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local rather than central heating, and 
problems of providing good emergency 
care in the ambulance and in the 
emergency departments of the hospital. 

Improper use of a petroleum product 
to start a fire is the leading cause of 
home conflagrations that result in death 
and injuries to children; however, faulty 
wiring or fuses and defective stoves or 
flues are contributing factors. More 
than one-half of the injuries to children 
in home conflagrations occur while they 
are alone in the dwelling. The problem 
of hot water burns to little children and 
elderly persons involves accidentally 
turning on showers and taps in bathtubs 
among some certain groups of people, 
and falling into tubs of hot water in 
others. Other common causes of burns, 
varying with culture and environment, 
include cooking stoves, skillets—es- 
pecially hot grease—electric appliances, 
electric wall sockets, trash burning, and 
misuse of petroleum products or 
matches. 

A major problem involves clothing 
catching on fire, a particular problem for 
girls especially in conjunction with open 
fires or flame. Clothing ignition is com- 
mon to both sexes, all ages, and in both 
home and work accidents. Burns are 
generally more serious when clothing is 
ignited. The amount of heat generated 
by the burning of any ordinary clothing 
fabric is sufficient to produce the most 
serious form of deep burning. Deep 
burns over large areas explain the clin- 
ical severity, prolonged hospitalization, 
and extremely high cost of treatment of 
such burns. Each year, many scores of 
thousands of persons in this country 
are burned in fabric fires. Add to this 
the tragic fact that most clothing’ burns 
occur amongst children and the elderly— 
the members of our society least able to 
defend themselves in such emergencies. 
Little girls’ dresses and nightwear, for 
example, can quickly go up in flames, and 
the amount of heat generated is suf- 
ficient to produce the most serious form 
of deep burning. Flame-retardant mate- 
rial in one form or another is available 
for practically all of our fabric needs. 
However, technology can and must de- 
velop better and cheaper processes for 
producing flame-retardant clothing. 

The injury control program is doing 
an outstanding job in research of fabric 
fires and resulting personal burn injuries. 
Likewise the program has been influ- 
ential in bringing together the forces of 
the Government, medical profession, 
fabric manufacturers and finishers, re- 
tailers, and others deeply concerned with 
the development and general distribu- 
tion of flame-retardant materials for 
the protection of the American public. 

The injury control program stimulated 
a conference on burns and flame re- 
tardant fabrics last December at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Attending 
were leading representatives of the in- 
terested parties I have just mentioned, 
and from this conference came plans for 
a permanent flame-retardant fabric 
organization. This organization will be 
dedicated to finding ways and means to 
bring more flame-retardant fabrics into 
every day use, and at prices the public 
can afford. It is to be hoped that this 
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objective can be attained, for it can well 
result in a substantial reduction in per- 
sonal burn injuries and deaths caused 
through the use of flammable fabrics. 

Infants—age 1 and under—frequently 
are burned from climbing into containers 
of hot water left on floors, being placed 
in extremely hot water, or turning on 
hot water taps when left unattended 
while in their baths. Infants also suffer 
burns from hot floor grates or are burned 
while using hot stoves and space heaters 
for support. Crawling children pull on 
cords of electric appliances, toppling over 
coffee pots, frypans, irons, vaporizers, and 
other similar items. Parents who are 
safety conscious may pull the cord from 
the appliance, but leave it plugged into 
the socket. Infants no longer can pull 
over the hot liquid or appliance, but can 
and do put these live cords in their 
mouths, suffering burns. Infants in the 
teething stage chew on extension cords 
or put the couplings in their mouth. In 
fact, one of the projects of the injury 
control program is educating parents and 
4 adults in making the home baby 
safe. 

Burns to preschool children involve 
many of the same burn agents common 
to infants, but from different activities. 
For instance, these children usually fall 
onto floor grates, play on them, or back 
into space heaters, trip over cords of 
electric appliances, start to climb on 
stoves to reach cupboards, or are burned 
while watching trash fires. 

Little girls’ dresses ignite from sparks 
of trash fires, open flame of stoves, un- 
screened fireplaces, or contact with pilot 
lights or space heaters. Perhaps this is 
the greatest single hazard for fire burns 
to girls. 

The preschool child frequently sticks 
any small metal object, particularly 
bobby pins, into wall sockets. Preschool 
children also fall into containers of hot 
water left on floors, play with hot water 
taps, or jump or fall into baths being 
drawn for other family members. The 
misuse of matches is a serious problem 
with the preschool child and improperly 
stored matches are readily available to 
the curious child. 

Schoolchildren up through 17 years of 
age suffer burns from trash fires, either 
from starting them or as spectators. 
When young girls take a more active part 
in the kitchen, they are the victims of 
grease burns, backflash and explosions 
while lighting pilot lights of ovens, catch 
their loose clothing on open flames from 
stoves and suffer burns from hot cook- 
ing utensils. 

Because the kitchen is the woman’s 
domain, she is more frequently the vic- 
tim of burns stemming from kitchen ac- 
tivities. Many common household clean- 
ing products can cause burns, which, if 
not treated immediately, can cause in- 
fections. 

Elderly people, who often live alone, 
are more susceptible to serious injuries 
of all types. Some older people are ap- 
proaching senility, have slowed motor 
reflexes, or have suffered strokes and do 
not respond well to emergency situations. 
Hot, water burns, a major problem to in- 
fants, are also a major problem for the 
elderly. 
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Smoking in bed and in overstuffed 
furniture pose another major problem 
with the elderly, and very often such 
burns are fatal. Burns from heating 
pads are also a cause for concern. Fre- 
quently, a heating pad’s temperature is 
set too high and due to sensitivity de- 
ficiencies, the older person can be burned 
without realizing it. 

People in this age group, like infants, 
also have less resistance to injuries and 
their burns often result in death. 

Following is a list of some household 
products, and an approximate figure 
of the burn injuries each causes annually, 
as supplied by the injury control pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service. 


Heating Devices 125, 000 
a PE oe ae | ae 30, 000 
Space heaters 30, 000 
Floor furnace grates 60, 000 

Cooking. stoves 100, 000 

FTT 80, 000 

SOMES COND oon ean on E AR 50, 000 

Pulling cords of electric appliances 
(primarily children 35, 000 

Electric wall sockets and extension : 
cords (does not include non-burn 
BROOKS) E ss ne oan sean 30, 000 

Hot water in bathrooms 25, 000 


Hot water heaters (pilot light & 
C 
Ultra-violet sun lamps 
Olothing ignition (includes all burns 
when clothing is ignited)) 150, 000 


In my native State of Kansas, the 
State health department was the first 
in the United States to develop an acci- 
dent reporting system and to publish a 
summary of these accidents. In their 
most recent publication we learn that 
burns, conflagrations, and explosions in 
the home take a heavy toll. The Acci- 
dental Death Report for 1963-1964 lists 
130 deaths in the home in Kansas from 
such causes over the 2-year period. 
Clothing ignitions alone came to 36. 
Deaths from burns, conflagrations, and 
explosions in the home during the 2-year 
period, as recorded by the State’s de- 
partment of health, follow: 

Clothes ignited: 
Clothes caught fire from heater or 


ODOT), RAMS. A deaw nnn 15 
Clothing caught fire while smoking... 6 
Burning tras g 8 
Clothing caught fire while cooking... 3 
Clothes caught fire, no details 2 
Using gasoline to start stove 2 
Playing with matches 1 
Clothing caught fire from electric 

. ͤ—— eS eee 1 


Conflagration: 
Home or building destroyed by fire, 
cause unknown 


c EE E (TTT 14 
Home burned, overheated or defective 
stove, rurnaee E 5 
Home burned, child playing with 
1 E E SA EE 3 
Cigarette left burning, rolled off ash- 
Ne S TM GREY T EP N, 3 
Divan smoldering from burning ciga- 
POURS aie — so Renan ES 2 
Home burned, kerosene heater knocked 
oai Sta. RAISE se SPB a RLS 2 
Gasoline ignited by water heater 2 
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Conflagration—Continued 
Varnish remover fumes ignited by wa- 


Cigarette started fire in chair 1 
Gasoline ignited by static spark 1 
Home burned, short in radio—— 1 
Child threw paper in open-face stove. 1 


Explosions: è 

Fuel oil stove exploded 5 

Explosion in house, no details 3 

Hot water heater exploded 3 

Gasoline container exploded - 3 

Explosion of gasoline in basement.... 2 

Butane explosion while installing hot 
Water heater 54 


Gasoline explosion from tractor 1 
Wallpaper steamer exploded ----- 1 
T0 19 
Other burns: 
Burned by hot water in bathtubz 3 
Hand touched hot radiator of car $ 


DMSO, THE PERSECUTED DRUG— 
PART III 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. WYATT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my interest in making DMSO avail- 
able for clinical testing under the super- 
vision of competent physicians, I have 
received an avalanche of mail from per- 
sons suffering from a wide variety of ail- 
ments for which DMSO has offered dra- 
matic relief. One of these persons is 
Mrs. Arline S. Knoll, of Kennewick, 
Wash. Upon receipt of her letter in the 
latter part of January 1967, I wrote the 
Food and Drug Administration, enclosing 
a copy of Mrs. Knoll’s letter. Needless to 
say, the response is totally unsatisfac- 
tory. We are on a Federal merry-go- 
round. The FDA says in effect, have 
your physician contact a pharmaceutical 
firm sponsoring clinical investigations 
with DMSO, and if the firm is willing 
to supply the drug, it should submit the 
proposed protocol—the FDA’s language, 
not mine—for study and it will be evalu- 
ated. The fact is that the pharmaceuti- 
cal firms are not willing to proceed un- 
der the harsh terms of the FDA proce- 
dure, and months are consumed while 
the suffering continues. 

I submit Mrs. Knoll’s original letter to 
me and the FDA response: 

KENNEWICK, WASH., 
January 25, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing in the hope that 
there may be some way you could assist me 
in obtaining the drug D.M.S.O. which the 
F.D.A, has released for some specified cases. 

I was one of the first rheumatoid arthritis 
cases to start using this drug through Dr. 
Rosenbaum of Portland, and the Oregon 
Medical School. It was extremely beneficial 
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to me, and my monthly blood tests showed 
absolutely no toxicity involved. 

Since it has not been available I have been 
growing steadily more crippled. It is becom- 
ing more difficult for me to walk, and my 
hands are now becoming very misshapen and 
stiff. 

I am completely dependent on my job for 
a living, and am very much afraid that I 
will not be able to continue much longer 
without the help that this would give me. 
Since I am an office manager and account- 
ant, you can see how important it is that my 
hands will function normally. 

I will do anything to obtain this, Have 
been making inquiries, and will go the black 
market route if necessary, although I would 
certainly prefer to use it under a competent 
doctor's care. r 

I would certainly appreciate anything you 
could do in my behalf on this most important 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs, ARLINE S. KNOLL. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, Foop AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WENDELL WYATT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dranx Mr. Wrarr: This is in reply to your 
inquiry of February 1, 1967, regarding cor- 
respondence from (Mrs.) Arline S. Knoll, 16 
South Alder, Kennewick, Washington, con- 
cerning the availability and use of the in- 
vestigational new drug dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO). 

The clinical testing of DMSO was initially 
discontinued in November 1965, by volun- 
tary agreement of all sponsoring pharma- 
ceutical firms and FDA because of the ques- 
tion of safety, especially with regard to eye 
changes in experimental animals. The Food 
and Drug Administration has permitted the 
continuous clinical testing of DMSO since 
December 1965, in serious clinical situations 
where there has been some evidence that the 
drug may be effective and the condition is 
not responsive to other available therapy. 
At the present time, our medical officers be- 
lieve that only such conditions as sclero- 
derma, severe rheumatoid arthritis, persist- 
ent herpes zoster, and other rare, isolated 
conditions meet these criteria. 

While the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion may permit a sponsoring pharmaceuti- 
cal firm to make DMSO available for clinical 
testing, we can do so only after receiving a 
proposal for such use from a drug firm will- 
ing to accept the responsibilities described in 
the Investigational Drug Regulations, for 
conducting clinical investigations with 
DMSO. A statement of policy outlining the 
guidelines on the investigational use of 
DMSO was published in the Federal Register 
on Friday, December 23, 1966, copies of 
which are enclosed. 

We suggest that a physician, acting in his 
patient’s behalf, contact one of the pharma- 
ceutical firms sponsoring clinical investiga- 
tions with DMSO and provide them the nec- 
essary information. If the firm is willing to 
supply the drug, it will submit the proposed 
protocol of the study to FDA where it will be 
evaluated. Of course, we cannot require any 
pharmaceutical firm to sponsor a clinical 
investigation, nor can we require them to 
make the drug available for such use. 

We trust this correspondence will provide 
the necessary information and material with 
which to answer your constituent’s questions 
regarding the investigational new drug di- 
methyl sulfoxide (DMSO). If we can be of 
any further assistance, please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. N. SWAIN, 
Office of Legislative Services. 
Enclosure. 
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[From the Federal Register of Dec. 23, 1966] 
TITLE 21—Foop AND DRUGS 


CHAPTER I—FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Subchapter A—General 


Part 3—Statements of General Policy or In- 
terpretation Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) 
Preparations; Clinical Testing and Investi- 
gational Use 


In the Federal Register of November 25, 
1965 (30 F.R. 14639), a statement of policy 
(21 CFR 3.52) was published concerning the 
termination of clinical testing and investi. 
gational use of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) 
preparations. A recent comprehensive eval- 
uation of all available data on dimethyl- 
sulfoxide (DMSO) indicates that the drug 
may be of value in treating certain serious 
conditions which justify further clinical in- 
vestigations. Accordingly, under the author- 
ity vested in the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare by the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (secs. 505, 701(a), 
52 Stat. 1052, as amended, 1055; 21 U.S.C. 
355, 371(a)) and delegated by him to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs (21 CFR 
2.120; 31 FR. 3008), § 3.52 is revised to read 
as follows: 

“$ 3.52 Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prepara- 
tions; clinical testing and investi- 
gational use. 

“(a) Chronic-toxicity studies with dimeth- 
ylsulfoxide (DMSO) in animals, including 
dogs, rabbits, and swine, reported by a con- 
sulting laboratory in England and by a 
number of laboratories in the United States 
show that the administration of dimethyl- 
sulfoxide (DMSO) causes changes in the re- 
fractive index of the lens in the eyes of such 
animals. On the basis of these reports, clini- 
cal testing of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) 
preparations was discontinued for a time 
and later resumed under very restricted con- 
ditions. 

“(b) A recent comprehensive evaluation 
of all available data on dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO) preparations indicates that the 
drug may be of value in treating certain seri- 
ous conditions which justify further clini- 
cal investigation. 

“(c) No person may ship dimethylsulfox- 
ide (DMSO) within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for 
clinical testing in man until the proposal 
for such studies has had advance approval 
by the Commissioner of Food and Drugs on 
the basis of a Notice of Claimed Investiga- 
tional Exemption for a New Drug (Form FD 
1571, described in § 130.3(a) (2) of this chap- 
ter) justifying such studies. 

“(d) The Commissioner may approve pro- 
posed clinical studies involving the admin- 
istration of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prep- 
arations to man provided that all of the 
following conditions are met: 

“(1) The proposed study restricts the use 
of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) to cutaneous 
application in serious conditions, such as 
scleroderma, persistent herpes zoster, and 
severe rheumatoid arthritis, for which no 
satisfactory therapy is now available. 

“(2) The proposed study will be con- 
ducted in a medical center having adequate 
facilities and well-trained, experienced 
medical personnel. 

“(3) The proposed study provides that all 
subjects will receive a full examination: 

1) Including eye evaluation by ophthal- 
mologists prior to receiving the drug, at in- 
tervals not exceeding 3 months during the 
study, and 3 months after discontinuing the 
drug, and 

„( Including liver function tests and 
blood tests, prior to receiving the drug, at 
intervals not exceeding 4 weeks during the 
study, and 4 weeks after discontinuing the 
drug. 


N 4) The proposal shows that patient con- 
sent requirements will be carefully observed 
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and includes a commitment that patients 
will be fully informed of the effects of di- 
methylsulfoxide (DMSO) in animals and of 
the possibility that these may occur in hu- 
mans. 


e) Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prepara- 
tions may be shipped within the jurisdic- 
tion of the act solely for tests in vitro and 
in laboratory research animals in accord 
with the provisions of §130.3a(a) of this 
chapter. 

“(f) No person may ship dimethylsulfox- 
ide (DMSO) within the jurisdiction of the 
act for clinical investigation in animals as 
provided in § 180.3a(b) of this chapter until 
his proposal for such studies has had ad- 
vance approval by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on the basis of the submission 
of information in accord with the provision 
of § 130.3a(b) of this chapter.” 

(Sees. 505, 701(a), 52 Stat, 1052, as 
amended, 1055; 21 U.S.C. 355, 371(a)) 

Dated: December 15, 1966. 

James L. GODDARD, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


NATIONAL CARIH ASTHMA WEEK 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
was pleased to lend my support yes- 
terday to the adoption by the House of 
Senate Joint Resolution 4 requesting the 
President to proclaim the week com- 
mencing May 1, 1967, as National 
CARIH Asthma Week.” 

The history of the Children’s Asthma 
Research Institute and Hospital—short- 
ened to CARIH—indicates that a great 
many individuals have contributed to 
bring healing to young persons for 
many years. The founders of this in- 
stitution consisted of a small group of 
philanthropic Jewish women, but 
CARIH is now supported by many in- 
dividuals of all faiths. 

A particular aspect of the work of 
this institution which has attracted my 
interest is that emotional tensions be- 
tween parent and child frequently are 
found to be a primary cause of asthma. 
Moreover, physical conditions, including 
foods and environment, are frequently 
found to have little or no significance as 
a cause of asthma among children. 

It is most encouraging to note that 
those who administer the affairs of the 
institution are searching a broad hori- 
zon for helpful answers. Indeed, they 
have found that emotional tensions, 
more than allergy to physical condi- 
tions, must be corrected in order for 
many young sufferers to find healing. I 
am particularly hopeful that during 
National CARIH Asthma Week full rec- 
ognition of this aspect of the institu- 
tion’s work will be emphasized. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS LEGISLATION TO 
PROHIBIT POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 
Mr, VANDER JAGT. Mr: Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speak- 
er, in order to have a first-class postal 
system, the Post Office Department must 
be divorced from politics. We urge the 
immediate consideration of legislation 
introduced by Republican Members that 
would eliminate political favoritism and 
insure the recognition and promotion of 
the able and experienced career postal 
employees. 

The U.S. Post Office Department 
is one of the world’s biggest busi- 
nesses. It employs more than 700,000 
employees and handles over 75.6 billion 
pieces of mail each year. 

Although this Department has an an- 
nual operating budget in excess of $6.5 
billion a year, and thousands and thou- 
sands of dedicated, conscientious em- 
ployees, it has not furnished the type of 
mail service that this country needs and 
demands. Moreover, the ever-increas- 
ing number of complaints, misdeliveries, 
nondeliveries, delays and backups are a 
clear warning that even more serious 
trouble lies ahead unless corrective steps 
are taken. 

The American people will not get the 
type of postal service they deserve, and 
the many problems within the service 
will not be corrected, until there is a 
fundamental change in the manner in 
which the Department is operated. As 
long as this Department remains a po- 
litically dominated agency where ap- 
pointments and all promotions from 
postmaster to carrier, are based on po- 
litical favoritism rather than merit, 
postal experience and good management 
procedures, a first-class postal system 
cannot be developed and maintained. 

Postal employees should not be placed 
in a position where obtaining a job or 
their future in the postal service is de- 
termined by the size or regularity of 
their political contributions. 

The more modern European systems 
are operated strictly on a professional 
business basis. They have recognized 
that in order to give quality service, the 
operation of these departments must be 
divorced from politics. This is in con- 
trast to our own system, wherein post- 
masters of even the largest cities, operat- 
ing post offices doing many millions of 
dollars of business a year and employing 
many thouands of employees, need two 
paramount qualifications—they must be- 
long to the right political party and they 
must curry favor with the right politi- 
cians, 

Certainly, every employee coming into 
the postal service should have the oppor- 
tunity to rise up through the ranks and 
attain a top supervisory position. This 
is not the case today and it may never 
be the case unless appropriate legisla- 
tion is enacted into law. 


BROADCASTERS AND FREE SPEECH 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from New York (Mr. KUPFERMAN] 
man extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one interested in providing for more 
opinion by qualified commentators in the 
marketplace of ideas, I have urged for 
broadcasters full partnership with the 
press on a medium of communication. 

I have, heretofore, discussed this on 
the subject of editorializing. See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 28, 1967, 
page 4805. 

Recently Marcus Cohn, distinguished 
Washington, D.C., lawyer who special- 
izes in the broadcasting field, and who at 
one time served with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission staff, spoke to 
the New York State Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation at Albany, N.Y. 

I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in his speech, because it continues 
the dialog in this area in a most intelli- 
gent way: 

BROADCASTING AND Book Burninc— 
1967 STYLE* 

Elected public officials, who are our guests 
this evening, basically face much the same 
problems and challenges as those faced by 
broadcasters—accountability to their con- 
stituents, In fact, legislative’ experience is 
one of the best training grounds for the 
arduous and hazardous life of broadcast- 
ing. The differences are those of degree. 

First of all, there is the matter of the 
poll—that four letter word, You gentle- 
men, it is true, are periodically subjected to 
Gallup and Harris and local polls that tell 
you how you or your party are doing. The 
broadcasters have their polls also: the Niel- 
sen, Hooper, Pulse and ARB, which tell them 
how they are doing. But there is a big dif- 
ference between the two kinds of polls. 
Your kind is taken periodically, whereas the 
broadcaster lives under a daily tyranny of 
numbers, percentages, and ratings which 
have the stability of mercury in a broken 
thermometer. 

Every vote that you cast is publicly re- 
corded here in Albany and if one of your 
constituents is sufficiently curious, he can 
find out how you voted. In the case of 
broadcasting, the interested constituent 
listener or viewer doesn’t have to make any 
special effort. All he has to do, as he 
lounges by his fireside, is to push a button 
and find out what his elected broadcaster is 
voting for; it appears right there on the 
television screen. Every broadcaster has a 
continuously-exposed public record, And 
unlike your constituents who vote for or 
against you every two years, the broad- 
caster’s constituents cast a separate vote 
each 30 or 60-minute segment of the day. 

You each experience those anticipatory re- 
election pains. ‘These come every two years 
for you. The broadcaster has it somewhat 
easier; he gets “re-elected” every three 
years—when he must file his request with 
the F.C.C. that his license be renewed. 
While the elected political official knows the 
result within hours after the polls are closed, 
broadcasters sometimes wait weeks, months 
and even years, for the verdict. The road 
the broadcaster must travel in standing for 
his re-election is arduous and searching. 
He has to file a written application for re- 


* Text of an address by Marcus Cohn be- 
fore the New York State Broadcasters As- 
sociation at Albany, New York, March 7, 
1967. 
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election; he has to recount, in writing, ex- 
actly what he has done to serve the public 
interest and, moreover, he must prove, with 
statistical tabulations, why he has in the 
past and will in the future operate in the 
public interest. You have it easier. You 
are not required by law to hand every voter 
written documentation as to how you voted 
on each measure while you were in office, nor 
do you have to make a tabulation of how 
many times you voted with or against the 
party leaders, or how many times you voted 
“yes” or “no” 

Every broadcaster, when he files an appli- 
cation for renewal of his license, is required 
to make a survey of the needs, tastes and de- 
sires of the communities he serves and then 
to prove to the F.C. C. that he has, in fact, 
served and satisfied the needs, the tastes, the 
goals and the yearnings of his constituents. 
He must advertise the fact that his applica- 
tion is on file with the F. C. O., tell the public 
that it may be examined in his offices and 
that anyone who objects to it being granted, 
should write the F.C.C. You, in a general 
way, of course, do the same thing, except 
that you don’t have to do any of these things; 
and you certainly don't have to do it in 
writing; you don’t have to do it at rigid 
periodical inervals; and, moreover, if you 
don’t want to do any of them, the Federal 
Government doesn't command you to do it— 
at the risk of taking away your license to 
serve. 

You both must be responsive to the needs 
of the communities that you serve—but there 
is a vital difference between you, The com- 
munities that you serve are restricted by 
man-made geographical boundaries and are 
generally homogeneous. The broadcaster, on 
the other hand, serves large heterogeneous 
groupings of people with diverse back- 
grounds, interests, cultures, and even lan- 
guages. A broadcaster may serve as many 
as 10 million people; his service is not gov- 
erned by the laws of man, but by those of 
nature. No matter what he does, he can’t 
please all of his constituents, 

Your profession and that of broadcasting 
have another common characteristic. You 
are frequently condemned personally for 
failures of the political establishments be- 
cause of the moral failure of another elected 
official. The public tends to lump all the 
members of a political institution, such as a 
legislature, together in one mold. It does 
the same thing with broadcasters. All tele- 
vision stations have to answer to critics for 
the things that the critic doesn’t like on one 
station; I am sure that even good music sta- 
tions have to account, from time to time, for 
their rock-'n-roll competitors. | 

You have learned—as have broadcasters— 
that no matter what you do, no matter how 
noble your motives may be, no matter how 
devoted you are to the public you serve, there 
will always be loud and shrill groups—some- 
times large, sometimes small, often only 
solos—that scream and criticize. And it is 
with those critics that I want to deal to- 
night. 

Broadcasting’s critics generally fall into 
two institutional groupings, There are, first 
of all, the established and orthodox institu- 
tions of society, such as, for example, the 
home, the school, the church and govern- 
ment. The second group of critics consists 
of directly competitive businesses—namely, 
newspapers and es. 

I want to deal separately with each of these 
two different types of institutional critics, ` 

After Gutenberg invented mobile type, it 
took about 200 years before books—other 
than the Bible—were printed. It took.that 
long to tap the vast resources of that new 
communications marvel. But within our life 
times we have witnessed the birth and the 
growth of radio and television, as one of the 
major industries and two of the most dy- 
namic media of the Nation. 

There have been more changes in com- 
munications in the past 50 years than have 
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occurred in all the history of recorded time. 
Technology has brought us into an age 
of a total communications environment. 
Throughout our 16 Hours of awakened time, 
we shave, or eat, or dine, or work, or play 
or read by radio and television. And, of 
course, some people even insist on sleeping 
with their radio turned on. We have become 
an integral, inseparable and enmeshed part 
of a network of communications. N 

Broadcasting has become an established 
institution. It has all of the criteria by 
which institutions are identified. It com- 
mands interest, it enjoys status, it has pres- 
tige. It has large numbers of persons who 
depend upon it. Society spends large 
quantities of its time listening to and watch- 
ing it. 

In the baseball world they tell the story 
of the umpire who, whenever he was criti- 
cized for the manner in which he called a 
game, would retort: “Some of you fellows 
may see them as balls and some of you may 
see them as strikes. But they ain’t nothing 
at all—until I call them.” The critics of 
radio and television remind me of that um- 
pire. It doesn't make any difference to the 
institutional critic whether or not the public 
enjoys what it sees or hears; to the institu- 
tional critic all of these programs “ain’t noth- 
ing at all,” unless and until they, the critics 
have evaluated them, passed judgment on 
them and have eyen, sometimes, -decided 
whether they are good, bad or indifferent. 

It is no coincidence that television pro- 
gram listings and news and features occupy 
prominent space in newspapers. I would 
hate to be the circulation or business man- 
ager of a newspaper whose editor refused to 
carry the logs of the local television stations 
and stories about television and its perform- 
ers. The reason the public demands to know 
what is happening in the television world 
is that that world is intimately intertwined 
with and is an integral part of man’s social, 
economic and political orders. If broadcast- 
ing were not, as an institution, as effective 
as it is, if it did not command the attention 
that it does, and if it had not grown as 
rapidly as it did, I doubt whether it would 
have aroused so many critics. The very criti- 
cism by the other institutions—the home, 
the church, the school and government— 
and, of course, the printed press—is a tribute 
to broadcasting’s effectiveness; if it were not 
as pervasive and effective, it would not re- 
ceive the amount of critical attention that 
it does. 

I believe there are several reasons why 
these institutions are so critical of television. 
First, there is the matter of personal and 
individual tastes, likes and dislikes—a sub- 
jective problem. It simply isn’t true that 
what's sauce for the TV goose is sauce for 
the TV gander. 

Then, there is the matter of simple 
jealously. As the home, the church and the 
school see the increasing amount of time 
that is devoted to television—and the de- 
creasing amount of time devoted to their 
institutions—they ‘understandably bristle 
with anxieties and frustrations. Television, 
in a real sense—and not in an economic 
sense—is in competition with them. If for 
no other reason than the amount of time 
people spend listening to radio and watching 
television, these institutional critics would 
criticize—no matter what the programming 
of the stations might be. If the program- 
ming consisted only of plays by Shakespeare 
and Sophocles and the same number of peo- 
ple watched those plays who today watch 
Peyton Place, The Beverly Hillbillies, and 
The Man From U.N.C.L.E., I am sure that 
most of these institutional critics would con- 
tinue to repeat their criticism and bemoan 
the fact that Macbeth, Hamlet, Antigone and 
Oedipus Rex emphasize violence, sex, lust, 
homicide, suicide and fratricide. 

I am also convinced that there are other 
deep psychological reasons for some of the 
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intensity of the criticism. We live today in 
the midst of a series of national and inter- 
national social crises and revolutions. The 
home, the school, the church and the polit- 
ical order have not been able to solve these 
vexing, explosive and chaotic social and po- 
litical problems. Man has turned for an- 
swers from them to other institutions. 
Broadcasting’s news, documentaries, and 
panel discussions, among other programs, 
have enabled him to understand more fully 
than he ever has before what the issue 
are and his role in them. He literally par- 
ticipates in the event, as it actually happens. 
He attends the White House and the Gover- 
nor’s press conferences and the political con- 
ventions. He does not have to read about 
the event—after it happens. He sees and 
hears it through his own eyes and ears. He 
is there when it happens; it is not screened 
and filtered for him; he actively participates 
as a full citizen in and is not alienated from 
his environment. None of the other institu- 
tions—because of their natural physical lim- 
itations—has the capacity or physical ability 
to penetrate, to point out, to isolate, to pin- 
point and to interpret our environment in 
such a realistic and instantaneous manner. 
We may have read millions of words on civil 
rights, but it was not until we saw and 
heard—live and instantaneous—the trage- 
dies of the problem, that we became totally 
aware of its scope and depth and the moral 
issues involved. I do not think that it was 
@ mere coincidence that our civil rights 
revolution occurred during those very two 
decades that broadcasting had its greatest 
growth. 

In brief, all of the other institutions have 
lost, in varying degrees, their oracular power 
roles and it is a characteristic of all persons 
and institutions not only to struggle against 
the loss of power but, at the same time, to 
criticize any new threatening power center. 

There is yet another reason why these in- 
stitutional criticisms have increased in in- 
tensity. They have all had the historical 
role of helping man to understand himself 
and improving his lot on earth: Radio and 
teelvision mirror the social order which the 
institutions have created. Just as the novels 
and plays of Steinbeck and Shaw mirrored 
the society of their times, the plays, the 
music, the movies and the news on radio 
and television today are nothing more nor 
less than reflections of our culture, the 
thermometer of our society’s state of health. 

The church, the school and the home may 
not always like the image on the television 
mirror. They condemn the- psychedelic 
jargon of “turn on” and “drop out” on TV and 
radio, as though these media, rather than 
society, created these phrases: They often 
don’t like what they see and hear. It reflects 
their failures. The AMA complains about 
some of the television programs where the 
medical profession, its problems and stand- 
ards are portrayed and the American Bar 
Association denounces CBS's “Trials of 
O’Brien” because it failed—to use its own 
lament—“ to protect the image of a lawyer.” 
They complain and criticize the mirror in- 
stead of examining, as they should, the rea- 
sons for and the sources of the images. They 
are merely finding a focal point to criticize 
society and its system of values. Some of 
their vociferous denunciations remind me of 
the book burners of years ago—and some in 
the more recent past. They believed that 
somehow or other if they burned the books 
they could solve the problems. They thought 
they could quench the revolutionary spirit 
of the time by extinguishing the flame. You 
can’t burn thoughts and you don’t crack tele- 
vision screens. That doesn't solve the prob- 
lems nor obliterate the thoughts which are 
recorded in the books and reflected on the 
screens. ` 

In addition to the criticism to which we 
are subjected by these institutions, there 
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is, of course, also the steady stream of criti- 
cism by the printed media—in particular, 
the newspapers and magazines. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I 
do not think that any venal instinct drives 
publishers to encourage this criticism. 
Rather, I think they are impelled by the 
simple fact that they know that radio and 
television occupy the largest single amount 
of time that the American people devote to 
any one activity—outside of sleeping, work- 
ing and going to school. It is, in a real 
sense, a recognition of the amount of time 
spent by, and the intense interest of the 
readers in, what the broadcasting media are 
saying. When radio and television were in 
their infancy—in the 20s and early 30s for 
radio and the late '40’s and early ’50’s for tele- 
vision—large numbers of newspapers simply 
ignored them. It was only when they be- 
came all-pervasive and commercially com- 
petitive that newspapers recognized their 
potency. 

Today television criticlsm—some of which 
is profound, perceptive and highly profes- 
sional—and television news occupy large por- 
tions of every daily newspaper. The public 
wants this information because broadcasting 
is such an integral part of its life. Whatever 
happens in or about television is news. 

As a matter of fact, a newspaper publisher 
is reminded daily of yet another pull of tele- 
vision, I know of no TV news reporter who 
became a newspaper reporter or columnist, 
but you and I know of scores of newspaper 
reporters and columnists who left their news- 
papers for the bright lights—not of Broad- 
way, but of television. 

The newspaper has historically been the 
critic of all the other media—radio, tele- 
vision, the theatre, the movies, the ballet, the 
symphony, the opera and books. But the 
one medium for which we have no critic is 
the newspaper. I know of no newspaper 
which criticizes competitive newspapers or 
even other newspapers which are not com- 
petitors. They feel competent to comment 
on, criticize and analyze the writing of tele- 
vision ‘plays, their props, the lighting, the 
actors’ make-up and the length and fre- 
quency of the commercials. But I know of 
no newspaper or magazine—outside of such 
limited circulation and excellent magazines 
as, for example, Columbia Journalism Quar- 
terly, Saturday Review and the essays of the 
late A. J. Liebling in the New Yorker—which 
regularly evaluates and criticizes the treat- 
ment of news in newspapers, the writing 
which appears in newspapers, the layout of 
its pages, the character of the typography, 
the “Personal” columns in the classified sec- 
tion or the ratio of advertising to news, Bill 
Rivers, Douglass Cater and other thoughtful 
newspaper men have pointed out that Jour- 
nalism, as the fourth estate of government, 
rightfully believes that its criticism of the 
other three estates makes them work more 
effectively for the public interest. And they 
have also pointed out that self-criticism will 
have the same effect. 

The mere fact that newspapers are not 
technically licensed by the Federal Govern- 
ment—though they do enjoy large subsidies 
through second-class mailing privileges— 
should not make them immune to criticism. 
Certainly, the First Amendment does not 
guarantee such immunity. Newspapers oper- 
ate in an open society and if they are to un- 
dertake the task of criticizing all other 
media—as they do and should continue to 
do—I see no reason why responsible and 
thoughtful publishers should not review, 
comment on and criticize magazines and 
other newspapers. 

The broadcasting industry has been loathe 
to criticize and rarely criticizes any other 
media, although Charles Collingwood tried 
to do it several years ago. If radio and tele- 
vision stations were to regularly engage in 
critical—and this does not mean only that 
criticism which condemns—analyses of 
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newspapers and magazines, as well as other 
stations’ programming, they would be per- 
forming a great public service. There is no 
reason why newspapers should be immune 
to responsible criticism. If they do, in fact, 
occupy a crucial role in the formulation of 
public opinion and if they are, as I believe 
they are, an integral part of our institution- 
alized culture, they, just as all other institu- 
tions, whether it be government, school, 
church or family, should be talked about; 
their content and makeup should be dis- 
cussed; their role and their function de- 
bated. And lastly, if we are to place on the 
shoulders of radio and television some of 
the responsibility for some of the present 
social and moral problems which beset man, 
I know of no reason why we should not ex- 
amine, at the same time, the role played by 
all of the media in the creation and reflec- 
tion of those problems. 

One of the favorite current stories among 
analysts is the one about the patient who 
complained: “Doctor, what kind of a com- 
plex is one suffering from if he believes he is 
being persecuted—and it’s true?” 

We in the broadcasting media shouldn't 
suffer a persecution complex, for we are, in- 
deed, being persecuted by all of the institu- 
tions—and the F.C.C. as well. I think we 
are over-sensitive to institutional criticism. 
I have a feeling that because of our youth- 
fulness—after all, radio is only in middle 
age and television is barely out of adoles- 
cence—we feel unduly uncomfortable in the 
face of the criticisms. 

Every institution—like every elected polit- 
ical official—should be permitted to have 
an age of innocence in which it flounders 
and attempts to make adjustments to the 
times, to the experience and criticism of its 
seniors, and to the common sense and the 
wisdom of age. But the medium is rapidly 
passing its age of innocence and the time 
is coming—if it hasn't already come—when 
broadcasting must take a more positive role 
among the other institutions. I think the 
time has come to talk back to and be critical 
of our critics. I think the time has come 
for us to tell the critics that it is they, and 
not we, who have created the social, eco- 
nomic and political orders which we mirror. 

At the same time, we should polish up 
the mirror so that society will see and hear 
things that it would not otherwise know 
about. Our television screen should be the 
lens of a miscroscope and the rays of a 
lighthouse beacon. It is not sufficient that 
we mechanically record and photograph that 
which we see. We should paint the scene 
ourselves and just as the artist does, we 
should add our own interpretation and com- 
passionate understanding. Our screens 
should reveal thoughts which have never 
been thought before and seek new truths by 
examining and exploring events which here- 
tofore have been ignored. But, on the other 
hand, we and our critics must bear in mind 
that no one of the media is so adaptable 
that it can communicate or help solve and 
explain everything. To put it in its simplest 
terms—no one can or should be expected to 
be able to whistle the binomial theorem. 

Because the public spends so much time 
with us, we have an affirmative obligation 
to speak out and constructively criticize and 
comment on all social institutions including 
the competitive media. We have made a 
good beginning by expressing ourselves, from 
time to time on civic and political matters; 
more and more stations are taking positions 
on political matters and candidates—and 
that is all to the good. But that is only 
the beginning. We have the responsibility 
to voice constructive criticism of all social 
institutions. 

Our age of innocence is evolving into an 
age of maturity and our maturity should 
advance into statesmanship. Statesmanship 
requires that we carefully and sensitively 
listen to what all of our critics have to say 
but never defensively accommodate ourselves 
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to those criticisms which merely at a par- 
ticular moment, happen to be the most vo- 
ciferous or persistent. 

We owe society the obligation, as we ex- 
amine the other institutions, also to examine 
ourselves and the role that we play amongst 
these institutions. True statesmanship re- 
quires that we add something to that which 
we mirror. We, just as all other institutions, 
should provide, within our own structure, 
the opportunity for the birth of those irri- 
tating creative voices which—like the irri- 
tants in the oyster which produce the 
pearls—may be annoying at the time, but 
carry with them the seeds of potential great- 
ness and give our institution a continuous 
flow of growth, brilliance and excellence. 

We didn’t and don’t create society’s prob- 
lems and we can't solve them. What we 
can do is to continue to mirror accurately 
the social, economic and political orders in 
which we operate—with all of their stresses, 
strains and sometimes revolutionary spirits— 
and then offer constructive criticism of what 
we find. When we do this; we discharge 
our fundamental moral and ethical obliga- 
tion: to participate fully and vibrantly, as 
& mature and emancipated medium, in the 
democratic market place of ideas. 


THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speaker, 
in calling for another “Great Debate” 
on United States-European relations in 
general and on the future direction of 
the Atlantic alliance in particular, sev- 
eral of my Republican colleagues in the 
other body have ‘rendered a valuable 
service to the Nation. As we are be- 
coming increasingly aware, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is ap- 
proaching a turning point in its his- 
tory. The time has arrived for a com- 
prehensive, if agonizing, reappraisal of 
the basic structure, function, and strat- 
egy of this institution, the viability of 
which so directly affects our own se- 
curity and that of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no simple or 
easy solutions to the problems at hand. 
If, however, we are to heed the lessons 
of the past two decades, we should rec- 
ognize by now that neither unilateral 
action nor unilateral advocacy by the 
United States will effect the attainment 
of our national objectives with respect 
to NATO. The ultimate failure of our 
now moribund MLF proposals consti- 
tutes an excellent case in point. A pre- 
cipitate withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Europe could well prove to be another, 
unless both the military and political 
implications of such a move are care- 
fully weighed in advance. As the senior 
Senator from New York has warned: 

We should not tamper with the part-troop 


reduction—unless we first understand the 
whole. 


The italic is mine. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to contribute 
to an understanding of the whole, I in- 
sert in the Recorp at this time an excel- 
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lent article by Dr. Bernard Brodie, pro- 
fessor of political science at UCLA, 
entitled “How Not To Lead an Alliance,’ 
which appeared in the March 9 edi- 
tion of the Reporter magazine. Whether 
or not one accepts Dr. Brodie’s analysis 
of our Government’s past failures in this 
area or his recommendations for the 
future direction of U.S. policy toward 
NATO, I believe the major issues facing 
the United States today, and in particu- 
lar the contemporary European attitude 
in all of its complexity, are brilliantly 
delineated. I seriously commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 


How Nor To Leap AN ALLIANCE 
(By Bernard Brodie) 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has now lost one of its two major continen- 
tal powers, and is clearly diminished by more 
than that very substantial loss. It is pres- 
ently moving its most meaningful organ, 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe), from the western outskirts of Paris 
to a corner of Belgium called Casteau, ref- 
erences to which are usually amplified with 
the information that it is “near Mons,” 
which some of us last heard of as a place 
the British Army retreated from in the early 
days of the First World War. The North 
Atlantic Council, never really important but 
symbolic of something important, is moving 
from the large edifice built for it at the 
Porte Dauphine in Paris to Brussels. The 
Standing Group in Washington continues, 
but, as always, without the slightest in- 
fluence on affairs. 

All this has proceeded in large part from 
a commonly shared conviction, which even 
the United States government has begun 
openly to accept, that the Soviet Union 
does not really threaten a direct attack in 
Europe. Even so, the obvious illness of 
what is left of the Organization stems also 
from other causes. Although one hesitates 
to call an international body dead to which 
many good and some quite able people are 
still devoting considerable energies, we know 
from long experience that organizations may 
go through the motions of being alive while 
being in fact spent. NATO seems to be in or 
approaching that condition. Is this decay 
our fault, or is it due mostly to the disdain- 
ful blows of the French President? Inas- 
much as the United States has been the 
acknowledged leader of NATO, we really have 
to ask, first, how much did our actions con- 
tribute to or provoke de Gaulle’s behavior, 
and second, what did we do independently 
to supplement or amplify the negative con- 
sequences of his actions? 


THE TURNING POINT 


Among people who should know, Euro- 
pean as well as American, many believe that 
nothing the United States could reasonably 
have done could have altered substantially 
the relevant policies of de Gaulle. On the 
other hand, if we accept the somewhat old- 
fashioned (or at least lately neglected) ax- 
iom that the national interests are likely 
to be best served through taking into ac- 
count the conceptions, aspirations, and 
sensibilities of those with whom we must 
deal, and certainly not less of those whose 
collaboration we seek than of those whom 
we must regard as basically hostile, then the 
list of American sins of omission or com- 
mission against one of its most important 
allies is long and grievous. 

The key U.S. decision in this respect 
“key” because it symbolizes and in a sense 
contains all the others—was the rejection of 
de Gaulle’s proposal to President Eisenhower 
in the autumn of 1958 that a sort of direc- 
torate be formed comprising France, Britain, 
and the United States to run the affairs of 
Naro and to co-ordinate international pol- 
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icy on the highest diplomatic as well as 
strategic levels. The United States dismissed 
this proposal apparently with no show of 
interest in seeking a compromise alternative, 
allegedly on the grounds that it would be 
inequitable to other members of NATO. No 
doubt among the real reasons was that the 
United States did not wish the intrusion of 
French advice concerning its foreign policies, 
especially in areas outside Europe, such as 
Africa—or Vietnam. 

Anyway, far from reasserting the equality 
in principle of all the members of NaTo, the 
United States by this rejection asserted its 
unwillingness to water down or share its 
extraordinarily dominant role in the Organi- 
zation. In French eyes it was seeking to keep 
France on a level with Luxembourg. The 
subsequent conduct of France toward the 
Organization would have had to be basically 
different if we had accepted something like 
its 1958 proposal and lived up to it in good 
faith, which, of course, would have meant 
giving an appropriate hearing thereafter to 
French views. 

After the inauguration of the Kennedy 
administration at the beginning of 1961, our 
relations with France were markedly wors- 
ened by, among other things, the hortatory 
and scornful public comments that Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara directed to- 
ward the French nuclear program, which 
we wanted to see abandoned in its military 
aspects. This was incredibly clumsy diplo- 
macy on our part, because it should have 
been obvious that de Gaulle would not in the 
slightest degree be deflected from his course 
by our castigations. We were, however, 
bemused by the domestic opposition within 
France to the nuclear program, and were 
no doubt expecting to hasten by our policy 
the political demise of de Gaulle. Even so, 
we should not have expected Frenchmen 
to appreciate the reasons for our overtly dif- 
ferentiating between the British nuclear ef- 
fort, which we regretted but found excusable, 
and the French effort, which we condemned. 

The irritations we thereby inflicted on our 
ally were probably secondary in importance 
to the support our remarks gave to some al- 
ready deeply embedded French and German 
suspicions, These were that American in- 
sistence on maintaining monopoly control 
within the alliance of its nuclear power re- 
flected a diminishing reliability of that 
power. This apprehension was strongly en- 
hanced by our concurrent pressure upon our 
allies to build up their conventional forces 
for a strictly conventional role. Our re- 
peated insistence that the United States was 
absolutely to be trusted in these vital nuclear 
matters, and that American views concern- 
ing them were not at all subject to change 
into the indefinite future, could of course not 
be taken seriously by any reasonable Euro- 
pean with some sense for history—least of 
all a Frenchman, who has a tradition of skep- 
ticism about political morality and who 
should hardly be asked to attribute to the 
United States a sharply higher degree of 
morality and fidelity than he can possibly 
accord his own country. Must we ask him to 
believe that Frenchmen and Britons but not 
Americans are capable of a Munich-type 
sellout? And especially in a nuclear age? 

An American military commitment to 
Europe, which is what the North Atlantic 
Treaty originally represented, is basically a 
good thing for our interests as well as for 
those of Europe. However, that does not 
mean that the highly complex structure that 
developed on the basis of the treaty and the 
immobilism that long ago set in concerning 
NATO staff planning were in anybody's 
interest. The drastic shake-up that NATO 
has received during the past year, and the 
readjustments that it must in any case 
undergo, offer an opportunity for the incep- 
tion of a new system for safeguarding the 
security of Western Europe. Real rejuvena- 
tion of the old system is out of the question, 
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but the required new departures are also 
out of the question unless we try to under- 
stand where our NATO policy was going awry. 


SWITCHING SIGNALS 


Since its beginning, American officials hav- 
ing anything to do with NATO have usually 
been sure that they understood far better 
than the Europeans the problems of Euro- 
pean defense and their solution, and they 
did little or nothing to avoid projecting that 
conviction. Most Europeans long accepted 
this claim as probably correct, partly be- 
cause of the American near monopoly of 
nuclear weapons but more especially because 
of the initially impressive and peculiarly 
American efflorescence of strategic thinking 
and writing, especially on the part of highly 
intellectual civilians. We had institutions 
like the RAND Corporation, which attracted 
to themselves not merely respect but mysti- 
que, and out of these institutions came such 
esoteric new phenomena as “‘cost-effective- 
ness” analysis, with which the brilliant Mr. 
McNamara was known to be enamored, and 
various gaming techniques reputed, with 
much exaggeration, to depend heavily on the 
use of computers. The Europeans had 
nothing at all like this, and both they and 
we were impressed. 

In recent years, however, the Europeans 
have become increasingly disenchanted. For 
one thing, there have been sudden and drastic 
changes in American strategic doctrine— 
as for example between the Redford Plan 
submitted to NATO in 1957, which placed 
reliance for the defense of Europe primarily 
on tactical as well as strategic nuclear 
weapons, and the McNamara conception em- 
bodied in the latter's Athens speech to NATO 
representatives in 1962 and some weeks later 
in his public Ann Arbor speech. The 
McNamara conception was a complete re- 
versal of the Radford Plan. 

Five years may seem like a long enough 
time to warrant a basic change in thinking, 
but each strategy was supposed to look 
indefinitely into the future. Besides, inter- 
national bureaucracies are not as flexible as 
all that. Also, the later developments in 
American strategic thinking, especially the 
McNamara emphasis on conventional weap- 
ons even in the event of large-scale war, 
seemed to suggest to most Europeans that 
the ingenuity reflected in those conceptions 
was not necessarily combined with wisdom, 
political or strategic. More recently the 
problem has been a refusal of the McNamara 
school to change its position despite its com- 
plete failure to secure any of the precondi- 
tions for it. 

Henry A. Kissinger has put it well: 
“American policy-makers often act as if dis- 
agreement with their views is due to 
ignorance which must be overcome by ex- 
tensive briefings and insistent reiteration. 
They are less inclined to inquire whether 
there may be some merit in an opposing 
view than in overwhelming it with floods of 
emissaries, official and semi- official. As a re- 
sult, the United States and Europe have too 
often conducted their dialogue over the 
technical implementation of a blueprint 
manufactured in America.” 

THE PUSHY AMERICANS 


To get the flavor of this, one need only 
talk with American officials and see them in 
action at the frequent international confer- 
ences, small and large, quasi-private and 
semi-public, within the Atlantic Commu- 
nity. At such conferences, where officials 
may participate with persons of no official 
status, one sees that while American public 
servants may be individually as modest and 
engaging as those of any other nationality, 
in their roles as representatives of the United 
States they often become quite different peo- 

le. 

p Ambassador Harlan Cleveland, for exam- 
ple, our senior representative to the North 
Atlantic Counell, is clearly a very nice man, 
dedicated but unassuming. Yet in one 
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thirty-minute statement before an interna- 
tional gathering at Oxford University last 
September, he said approximately the fol- 
lowing: (a) Up to now the Europeans have 
had no opportunity of knowing anything 
about nuclear weapons, so their views on 
how to use them could be of little value. 
However, the United States is now giving its 
allies the requisite data, and they can there- 
fore be expected in a year or two to have 
opinions that will warrant respect. (b) The 
problem of France has been solved so far as 
NATO is concerned, and no other serious 
problems remain, 

What the ambassador seemed to mean on 
the latter issue was that the problem of ad- 
justing to France’s clearly unreasonable de- 
sires had disappeared by its exit from the 
Organization, and that the problems created 
by that exit were minimal. These remarks 
were less characteristic of American atti- 
tudes than those on nuclear weapons, and 
probably reflected only Cleveland’s special 
brand of personal optimism. 

On nuclear weapons, however, he was re- 
peating only what American officials had 
been saying all along, though not usually so 
sharply etched. His audience was largely 
comprised of Europeans, most of them fairly 
senior officers in the NATO military forces, 
and there was even the novelty of a Soviet 
reporter present from the London office of 
Moscow Radio and TV. 

Conversations with senior officials in Eu- 
ropean defense ministries or NATO delega- 
tions have tended increasingly in the last 
few years to expose complaints of American 
“doctrinalism” and “pushing,” to use the 
words of one of them. From being a highly 
respected figure, Secretary McNamara has 
for many, especially in Germany but by no 
means exclusively there, turned into the 
personification of all that is wrong with 
American leadership in NATO, 


THE CLICHE OF CLICHÉS 


Indeed, it is difficult to understand the 
extraordinary insensitivity of those highly 
intellectual Americans who characterized 
the New Frontier approach to NATO affairs— 
an insensitivity concerning not only Euro- 
pean touchiness about status, to which at 
least lip service was paid, but also concern- 
ing the possible merit of European ideas. It 
has not been due to any lack of diplomatic 
contact: members of our embassies do talk 
to the local people. One would not be con- 
cerned about their often disagreeing with 
and dismissing the views of their hosts—it 
is not a diplomatist’s job, after all, to be in 
accord with the views of his hosts—except 
that the dissent seems to take the form of 
reiterating the clichés one has so often heard 
back in Washington, In Bonn, for example, 
one hears again that the Germans don’t un- 
derstand nuclear weapons, and anyway they 
don’t contribute enough to their own de- 
tense. Besides, why don't they come through 
with the offset agreements necessary to ease 
the strain on the American balance of pay- 
ments caused by the residence within Ger- 
many of so many American military person- 
nel and their dependents? 

The word “clichés” is itself a cliché word. 
It is easy enough to damn as cliché any view 
which is expressed more than once and with 
which one does not agree. However, in a 
bureaucratic environment where a great 
many people of all ranks embrace ardently 
and repeat to their opposite numbers abroad 
conceptions which they certainly did not 
originate and which they only partially un- 
derstand themselves, clichéism is apt to 
flourish. How many Americans have ex- 
plained the merits of the conventional 
buildup or the Multilateral Force to Euro- 
pean civilians and military officers of far 
greater relevant experience than themselves! 
It does not require much experience with 
members of the State Department to be 
made aware of the fact that there is very 
definitely a “party line.” 
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What we have suggested about the State 
Department naturally also goes for the De- 
partment of Defense, except that there are 
always a number of civil wars going in the 
latter much more ample establishment—wars 
between the military and the civilians and 
also between the several services. However, 
so far as the projection of our policies in 
NATO is concerned, the Secretary of Defense 
and his own band of civilian aides, including 
those in the Division of International Secu- 
rity Affairs, have been a united and powerful 
influence, usually in support of or supported 
by the State Department. The ardor of the 
partnership would normally be commend- 
able, but it does matter what kind of policy 
is being promoted. 

The great cliché of them all is “integra- 
tion,” for which Americans seem to have a 
special penchant. Did not America become 
great from the fact that the states united? 
Is not the American economy great because 
it has a vast internal market untrammeled 
by barriers to trade other than distance? Do 
not American industries, already the greatest 
in the world individually, seek irresistibly to 
reduce their vulnerabilities through mergers? 
One of the things we have therefore been 
most in favor of for Europe is integration. 
Difficult as it is for most Europeans to be- 
lieve, our interest in thir integration is basi- 
cally altruistic and is only rationalized for 
their benefit and ours as being in our own 
self-interest. We are, for example, in favor 
of the Common Market—which is certainly 
contrary to our earlier concern with “most 
favored nation” treatment. We even went 
so far as to intervene diplomatically at the 
last minute in January, 1963, in an attempt 
to prevent de Gaulle’s veto of British admis- 
sion to the Common Market. What a help 
that was! 

Integration is what NATO is all about. The 
Organization stands for integration of forces 
and of planning. Integrated war planning 
has been going on at SHAPE since its begin- 
ning. Integration of forces is a good deal 
of what concerns SACEUR (Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe). The highest aspira- 
tions of the principle were embodied in the 
so-called Stikker Exercise, designed to bring 
the armed forces of our NATO partners to a 
higher state of individual efficiency and also 
into a closer harmony. 

One of the things most wrong with “in- 
tegration” is that we don’t practice it our- 
selves. By far the greatest single force in 
the NATO arsenal is the American strategic 
bombing force, which is decidedly not inte- 
grated. The Multilateral Force (MLF) idea, 
which was going to bring integration down 
to the manning of individual ships, was de- 
signed from the outset with a built-in Amer- 
ican veto. This might possibly disappear 
with time, but only might. European 
ground forces were to be integrated with 
American ones by redesigning themselves in 
large part after the American image. Amer- 
ican participation in any strategic dialogue 
has hardly been one of give-and-take, Natu- 
rally, no end of lip service is paid to the idea 
of accommodation to the views of our part- 
ners, but how could we really accommodate 
when we knew the problems, had the an- 
swers, and were covering three-quarters of 
the cost? 

In SHAPE, the integration of planning has 
been accomplished only by a process of os- 
sification around views that almost every- 
one now agrees are completely out of date. 
SHare planning has always been, and prob- 
ably continues to be, for a war that will 
never be—a war that begins with a massive 
Soviet nuclear attack to which we reply in 
kind, and where the ground forces play only 
the role of stopping the Red Army. When 
some “contingency planning” for the de- 
fense of Berlin was prompted by the Berlin 
crisis of 1961, the planning had to be done 
outside of SHAPE. What good is integrated 
planning that is necessarily bad planning? 

It was with his usual hauteur, but alas 
also with his frequent accuracy, that Presi- 
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dent de Gaulle originally announced his de- 
parture from NATO in the following terms: 

Thus . our country will remain the 
ally of her allies but, upon the expiration of 
the commitments formerly taken—that is, in 
1969 by the latest—the subordination known 
as “integration” which is provided for by 
NATO and which hands our fate over to for- 
eign authority shall cease, as far as we are 
concerned.” i 

From the beginning, SACEUR has been an 
American, and few Europeans have chal- 
lenged the necessity for this arrangement. 
The original SACEUR was General Eisenhow- 
er, whose tremendous prestige helped give 
viability to the new organization, Subse- 
quent SACEURS were bound to have less pres- 
tige, but have been very able. Until the re- 
placement of General Lauris Norstad in 1963, 
the fiction had been that SACEUR was not an 
American but an allied commander, subor- 
dinate equally to all the governments, whose 
forces were under his command. The fact 
that he was also EUCOM (European Com- 
mander) of American forces could be glossed 
over with the observation that he wore two 
hats. However, President Kennedy dis- 
missed Norstad without consulting the NATO 
allies. The man who fires is clearly the man 
who controls. Moreover, Norstad was known 
to have been dismissed because of his un- 
readiness to accept some of those McNamara 
doctrines which the Europeans themselves 
did not like. Inasmuch as his replacement, 
General Lyman Lemnitzer, is three years 
older than Norstad, it was not easy to use 
the kind of excuses that might normally have 
been advanced for the retirement of a gen- 
eral. 

General Lemnitzer also came into his pres- 
ent post with a kind of stigma that could 
do him no good in his new position, He 
had been Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the time of the Bay of Pigs, and had 
added his consent to that dismal and still in- 
credible operation. The dispatch of Lem- 
nitzer to SHAPE could only inspire specula- 
tions throughout Europe, and perhaps more 
than speculations, that the President had 
sent him to this new post simply to get him 
out of Washington. 

In recent years there has also been a 
mounting irritation on the part of Euro- 
pean governments over the admonitions and 
requirements that sacrur has considered it 
his duty to make known to them. Part of 
this has to do with the feeling by some gov-, 
ernments that SACEUR is being used by their 
own commanders to obtain equipment which 
they feel unable to acquire by their own 
request. How handy to have a desire for 
more vehicles fed into a SACEUR “require- 
ment” to one’s own government! These 
charges may be greatly exaggerated, and even 
if valid are hardly nefarious, The fact that 
they are even repeated probably shows only 
the general weariness with “integration” and 
American leadership. 


BOWIE’S BRAINCHILD 


In a conversation with this writer last 
autumn, a high official of the secretariat 
to the North Atlantic Council referred to 
the MLF as a “near disaster.” The “near” 
was added simply as a thankful acknowledg- 
ment that the scheme had not been adopted. 
The origin of the idea has its roots in the 
need to respond to a proposal of SACEUR (at 
that time Norstad), who wished land-based 
IRBMs installed in Europe under his com- 
mand. His object seemed to be the control 
of missiles that he could direct against those 
the Soviets had aimed at targets in Europe. 
There were several reasons why the SACEUR 
proposal was not palatable in Washington. 
A State Department study group headed by 
Harvard Professor Robert R. Bowie (who had 
previously been director of the Policy Plan- 
ning Council of the State Department, and 
who has now returned to the department as 
counselor) proposed in turn that a pre- 
ferred alternative to the Norstad proposal 
was to put a force of Polaris submarines off 
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the coasts of Europe. These vessels were to 
be financed and jointly operated by the par- 
ticipants, each of which was to have a veto 
on the firing of their missiles. ; 

Later, ostensibly because the “mixed 
manning” was going to be applied to in- 
dividual vessels, and was supposed to make 
for special hazards on submarines, the plan 
was changed to allow for a force of twenty- 
five surface ships armed with Polaris mis- 
siles, The surface ships happened also to 
be a good deal cheaper than submarines, and 
this is important because it put the United 
States in the position of recommending for 
adoption as a joint venture something de- 
cidedly inferior to the kind of seagoing Po- 
laris force it maintained for itself. If it was 
not inferior, why was the United States pay- 
ing all that extra money for high-perfor- 
mance submarines? 

Actually, the original basic Idea seems to 
have been thought up by two scholars on 
Professor Bowle’s team. The scheme was 
submitted to the North Atlantic Council 
by Secretary of State Christian Herter in 
December, 1960, but simply for study. The 
Kennedy administration came into office a 
month later, and its first expressed attitudes 
toward the MLF were lukewarm to negative. 
President Kennedy himself openly stated the 
view that it was quite unnecessary. 

What happened subsequently provides us 
with an exemplary lesson in how zeal, com- 
bined with shrewdness in bureaucratic in- 
fighting, on the part of a few officials in key 
positions can cause the adoption of a major 
initiative in United States foreign policy. 
To Professor Bowie the idea was both a kind 
of brainchild, even if by adoption, and also a 
means of achieving the greatest of his heart’s 
desires concerning NATO—integration. 

Professor Bowie can write very persuasive 
memos, and so can another man whom he 
early enlisted in this cause and who soon 
displayed equal ardor in pursuit of the ob- 
jective—Henry Owen, then deputy to Walt 
W. Rostow as head of the State Department 
Policy Planning Council and now officially 
holding the latter position (the Council, in- 
cidentally, never meets as a corporate body 
and seems to have no function except to 
lend prestige to its director). Bowie and 
Owen brought Under Secretary George W. 
Ball into their alliance. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk simply went along. By March, 
1963, Ambassador Livingston Merchant had 
been called from retirement to carry out 
the negotiations that were to convert the 
MLF from a dream to a reality, The bureau- 
cratic hierarchy was not slow in catching 
on, As the year wore on, the intensity and 
urgency of American pressure upon our 
allies to adopt this idea steadily increased. 

Many things have been said for and against 
the MLF, but the strongest argument against 
it is simply that the allies did not want it. 
This scheme that was supposed to further 
integration was inherently divisive. When 
British participants in a semi-private meet- 
ing with Americans, held in England in the 
autumn of 1963 to discuss NATO problems 
made some telling arguments against the 
MLF and expressed their doubts concerning 
the genuineness of German interest in the 
project, J. Robert Schaetzel, now our am- 
bassador to the European Communities, as- 
serted that “We can argue until doomsday 
why the Germans want the MLF, the fact is 
they want it.” He was wrong on both points. 
It was easy enough to discover why they had 
agreed to it. All one needed to do was ask 
the appropriate persons and listen to the 
replies, but that sort of experience was rare 
to those who might have been asked. Can- 
dor among allies is not difficult to achieve; 
it is, however, rarely sought by those who are 
trying to put a point across and who listen 
only as salesmen listen to resistive argu- 
ments—with the intention not of learning 
but of scoring. 

This writer, in various conversations at 
about that time with officials in the Ger- 
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man Foreign and Defense Ministries, failed 
to detect any real enthusiasm for the MLF. 
In some instances, quite the contrary was 
expressed. The Germans seemed to be going 
along with the idea because they knew that 
the Americans wanted it very much; and 
because de Gaulle was behaving so badly, 
somebody had to be doing something to 
please America. 

My suspicion was confirmed last fall in a 
conversation with a top German Foreign 
Service official who had been present in the 
room when Chancellor Adenauer, while dis- 
cussing the MLF proposal with his colleagues, 
received the message informing him that 
de Gaulle had just vetoed British admission 
to the Common Market. Adenauer, in an- 
nouncing the content of the message, added 
that this settled the matter of German ad- 
herence to the MLF. Later Germany began 
to project an attitude that seemed to reflect 
almost as much enthusiasm for the idea as 
the United States. For a while in 1964 it 
looked as though the United States and 
Germany, with the participation “in prin- 
ciple” of Italy, Turkey, and Greece, would 
go ahead with this project even if other 
members of NATO abstained. 

Then suddenly President Johnson, no 
doubt disturbed by the now obvious divisive- 
ness of the proposal, took another hard look 
at it himself and ordered that the U.S. pres- 
sures for the adoption of the project be re- 
laxed. The effect of this relaxation was 
naturally to let quick death overtake it. 
The sigh of relief in the Atlantic Alliance 
was general, though the Germans now had 
reason to resent being left exposed by the 
sudden abandonment of a scheme to which 
they had committed themselves. They and 
other Europeans, incidentally, must have 
been other than amused when they read 
Under Secretary Ball’s testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on July 
13, 1966, where he said concerning the MLF 
and our NATO allies: “. . . we have been very 
careful not to try to bring any pressure 
on them and not to try to insist upon this 
particular solution.” Later he added, “We 
certainly are not doctrinaire about any par- 
ticular kind of solution, and we think what- 
ever solution is found should be one which 
the Europeans themselves play a large part 
in developing.” Senator Frank Church (D., 
Idaho) later wrote concerning this state- 
ment of Ball's: If we are so unaware of the 
resentment our tactics produced, our an- 
tennae are in need of major repair.” 

One of the reasons why Professor Bowie so 
strongly advocated the idea, as he explained 
at an international conference at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, in the spring of 1963, was 
that he considered German aspirations to 
gain a nuclear capability “inevitable” and he 
believed the MLF to be the way of anticipat- 
ing and deflecting those aspirations. The 
answer to such a remark is twofold: (1) the 
inevitability of the German demand—for any 
reasonable time span in the future—was 
simply one man’s view; and (2) if Germany 
really wanted a nuclear capability, the MLF 
with its multilateral and especially American 
veto was hardly the device to beguile it from 
that desire. 

The MLF has stood out, along with the 
“conventional buildup” which we shall next 
describe, as the apotheosis of American “doc- 
trinalism” and “pushing.” The conception 
concerned a gadget. Whether or not it could 
have worked technically—and mixed man- 
ning of ships probably presents no great 
difficulties—the special force conceived of in- 
volved expense, it might additionally provoke 
the Soviet Union to comparable replies, and 
there was simply no need for it. 

THE CONVENTIONAL BUILDUP 

We must now take up the item that has 
perhaps caused more trouble in NATO and 
more disenchantment with American leader- 
ship than all the others put together—U.S. 
insistence on revising the strategy for the de- 
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fense of Europe to avoid reliance not only on 
strategical nuclear weapons but on tactical 
nuclear weapons as well, even in the event of 
large-scale war. The ramifications of this 
idea have pervaded every aspect of our NATO 
relations, including the offset- purchase 
agreements with Germany, against which the 
latter country has finally rebelled in the 
series of actions that began with the fall of 
Chancellor Erhard and the subsequent elec- 
tions. 

Let us first be clear that no sane person 
wants to see nuclear Weapons exploding in 
anger either strategically or even tactically, 
especially in densely populated Europe. 
Moreover, no one wants to see any kind of 
serious war breaking out in Europe, whether 
nuclear or non- nuclear. But the Europeans 
would rather see war avoided by the threat 
of using nuclear weapons than take the risks 
which might stem from letting that threat 
become ambiguous, ‘They also want to avoid 
the great added costs of the proposed con- 
ventional buildup for a war they consider 
almost impossible. Washington, on the 
other hand, has continued to insist that we 
must think not only about deterring war but 
about keeping it non-nuclear if it comes. 

Let us also be clear that we are talking 
not about skirmishes resulting from “pin- 
pricks” but about real war, usually con- 
ceived of as resulting from a massive, delib- 
erate, but somehow non-nuclear attack by 
the Soviet Union. No one questions the need 
for suitable conventional forces to deal with 
accidental outbreaks of violence along the 
frontiers or the Berlin autobahns. But one 
does not have to build wp for these purposes. 

President Kennedy came to office deter- 
mined, as one of his assistants put it, to put 
“the nuclear genie back in the bottle.” In 
his Secretary of Defense the new President 
found a servant willing to oblige in any case, 
and also sharing the same preoccupations for 
somewhat independent reasons. New admin- 
istrations want to make a show of changing 
things over from predecessor administrations, 
especially of the opposite party, and the New 
Frontier wanted to change everything con- 
nected with the “New Look,” the Radford 
Plan, and the Dulles doctrine of massive re- 
taliation. Considering the extremes reached 
under those conceptions, some change was 
surely in order. 

It is hard for a layman to understand the 
lengths to which the new doctrine proceeded. 
Not only did the United States begin; with 
the McNamara speeches of Athens and Ann 
Arbor in 1962, to press our allies to build up 
their conventional forces, but stemming 
from this pressure were a host of other pres- 
sures that had the same negative political 
effect. For some time there was a good deal 
of haggling on how much conventional am- 
munition and other supplies should be held 
ready for combat, the United States at one 
time holding out for a ninety-day combat 
supply at a large and intense level of fight- 
ing 


The American denunciation over a period 
of years of the French nuclear effort was also 
directly tied in large part to the same con- 
ception. All our copious advice to the Eu- 
ropean countries about how they should arm 
themselves has stressed the importance of 
their preparing themselves for conventional 
combat. The offset agreements with West 
Germany, which have become increasingly 
burdensome and irritating to that country, 
have stressed the purchase in the United 
States of costly war material suitable only 
for conventional combat. 

A good part of the trouble with the U.S. 
purchased Starfighter or F-104 aircraft, more 
than sixty-five of which have crashed, stems 
in German eyes from Secretary McNamara’s 
insistence that they be converted to the use 
of conventional weapons. It is doubtful 
whether the resulting conversion, which 
added some weight to the aircraft, played 
any considerable part in the crashes, but 
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there is no doubt that denuclearization of the 
Starfighters enormously diminishes their 
tactical effectiveness, 

When- Under Secretary Ball observed on 
April 10, 1966, that the French withdrawal 
from NATO might force the West to use 
nuclear weapons earlier than we might other- 
wise do in a world conflict, such an outcome 
being conceivable because “wè are removing 
a part of a defense in depth which is use- 
ful,” he could not have had in mind how 
the Germans might respond to such a re- 
mark. For it means simply that West Ger- 
many could be considered expendable before 
nuclear weapons were used. 

There was even a proposal by some Amer- 
icans connected with a prominent research 
organization to build a new Maginot Line of 
fixed fortifications across the line dividing 
East and West Germany. Although this 
proposal was fortunately not adopted by the 
United States government, the idea was ex- 
pounded abroad and became well enough 
known to become a subject of comment in 
the European press. Characteristically, it 
was admitted by the authors that such a 
line would be utterly useless against nuclear 
weapons, and of course it would be needless 
in small outbreaks, so that one might say 
it would be effective only against attacks 
exquisitely tailored to make it so. 


AS EUROPE SEES IT 


From the European point of view, the ob- 
jections to the American antinuclear doc- 
trine may be summed up under two points— 
apart from the obvious one that the Russians 
could always match in kind a western con- 
ventional buildup. 

(1) The deterrence of large-scale war has 
been at least as important as attempting to 
avoid the use of nuclear weapons in such a 
war, the more so as deterrence appeared 
nearly certain of accomplishment. 

(2) The European leaders felt, in common 
with many of our own specialists in Krem- 
linology, that the conventional-war argu- 
ments completely distorted the image of the 
opponent. It would in act take an extraor- 
dinarily bold enemy to possess what the 
advocates of the doctrine imputed to him: 
not only a readiness to commit large-scale 
Military aggression against the West, but 
& readiness to assault our nuclear-armed 
forces with conventional arms alone! The 
doctrine thus asserted that the Russians 
could be willing to enter a duel to the death 
while leaving to us the choice of weapons. 

The recently growing movement among the 
Germans to turn to de Gaulle even at the 
risk of blighting their relationship with the 
United States is an acknowledgment that 
although de Gaulle’s nuclear power is only 
a fraction of that of the American, he at least 
knows how to use the advantage that power 
gives him. Meanwhile, his nuclear power is 

and in time will be respectable. Be- 
sides, the French are not constantly de- 
manding offset purchases of ‘materials that 
the Germans do not want. 

Finally, there may be some point in the 
opinion of one experienced British official 
that an alliance is more likely to hold to- 
gether when all the other members feel they 
have to sit on the nuclear power’s coattails 
to keep him from doing something rash— 
the attitude that prevailed until the end of 
1961—than when they feel his nuclear power 
simply cannot be counted upon. 

We should not close without at least men- 
tioning the American involvement in Viet- 
nam, concerning which the Europeans were 
not consulted and in which the United 
States appears to have become increasingly 
absorbed to the growing exclusion of other 
concerns. Practically every European offi- 
cial or leader of opinion interviewed by this 
writer last fall expressed dismay at and in- 
ability to comprehend that involvement. 
To de Gaulle, filled with the sense of France’s 
historic role in that area until only yester- 
day, a role which in fact continues in the 
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French air patrolling of the Demilitarized 
Zone under its Geneva commitments, the 
absence of consultation was especially 
rankling. He has not missed his chance to 
make public statements about Vietnam 
calculated to cause us maximum embarrass- 
ment. No doubt we have a right to resent 
this, but where did the provocation begin? 
His 1958 proposal apparently asked for this 
kind of consultation, and in view of the 
situation we have got ourselves into in Viet- 
nam, hindsight tells us we could have done 
worse than consult with him beforehand. 


WHAT NOW? 


Before we can consider what we should 
do now, we ought to ask what our officialdom 
has learned from its experience in Europe. 
On the surface at least, not much. On 
March 30, 1966, Senator Wayne Morse asked 
Secretary McNamara whether his Ann Arbor 
speech of four years earlier still held, and 
McNamara answered thus: 

“I think that that speech, plus others that 
have been made by military and civilian 
officials of the Department, and other gov- 
ernment representatives over the years, is 
gradually introducing some sense of realism 
in the thinking about nuclear forces. 

“More and more Frenchmen are beginning 
to realize that the force de frappe is not a 
true deterrent force in any sense of the 
word. It is a myth as far as deterrent force 
is concerned.” 

If this kind of immobilism really reflects 
the views of the Secretary and his colleagues 
in the government, then the future of our 
efforts in Europe is not promising. 

What the French seem to fear most is that 
we will seek a détente with the Soviet Union 
in which they are left out. They are far 
from being opposed to such a détente, but 
they are determined to be partners in it, and 
partners of the first rank, The British seem 
not to have the same fears of betrayal by us, 
and they still cherish their special relation- 
ship with the United States. But their eyes 
are turning increasingly toward Europe. They 
have long sought improved relations with 
the Soviet Union, and in this respect their 
policy seems to bear a close kinship to that 
of France—as well as to that of West Ger- 
many, whose new leaders appear to have 
concluded that the only hope for eventual 
reunification is by opening doors to the 
East. For all of them, the North Atlantic 
Treaty is an important backstop that can 
enable them to pursue openings to the East 
with steady eyes and without fear. 

In all this, SHAPE and SACEUR and all the 
other accoutrements of the old Organization 
seem to have little place. We can no doubt 
insist on their continuation, if that is the 
price of our continued commitment to the 
treaty and to Europe. But that would make 
the price very high, not only for the Europe- 
ans but for ourselves. It is time we let 
things loosen up, and doing so would win a 
new kind of respect for our leadership, which 
ought as much as possible to acknowledge 
the role of partnership. Such respect will 
certainly not be gained by our continuing 
to insist that nothing fundamental has 
changed. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON IN THE VIETNAM CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PURCELL] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to comment on 
the outstanding leadership of Lyndon 
Johnson in the Vietnam crisis. 

The crisis is being studied, discussed 
and dealt with in nearly every capital 
in the world. Yet it is clear that the 
burden of making decisions concerning 
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the conflict falls entirely upon only a 
handful of men. And I, for one, am 
grateful that Lyndon Johnson is the 
man who bears the burden for the free 
world. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States we have been blessed by having 
the right men as our Presidents at the 
right time. Men like Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Teddy Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt had exactly the personal charac- 
teristics necessary to lead our country 
through the problems of their times. 

Once again, a strange combination 
of fate and the election process of a 
democratic society have provided us a 
leader who has the personal characteris- 
tics, the skill, the love of country, and 
the patience to lead us in this time of 
crisis. 

Our President has done a magnificent 
job in the face of odds which no Presi- 
dent should have to face in such times. 
Pressures have been placed on him by 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and 
conservatives, and moderates, hawks, 
and doves, military and nonmilitary— 
each with his own “expert” theory on 
what our country should be doing in 
this conflict. 

A lesser man might bend to the pres- 
sures of one of these groups. It would 
be much easier to side in with either 
the so-called hawks or doves. To do so 
would at least gain him much favor with 
the group whose views he adopted. But 
President Johnson has chosen to rise 
above the interests of any one viewpoint 
and to make his decisions in the best 
interests of our country. 

Too many politicians seem to be en- 
tranced with the elections coming up 
next year and are so busy trying to show 
their constituents that they are inde- 
pendent of the administration and have 
their own “answer.” 

I noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where one of the respected Members of 
the other body said: 

If we are still fighting the kind of war 
in Vietnam by July 1, 1968, that we are now 
fighting, the Democratic Party will lose the 
Presidency and many of us who might other- 
wise be re-elected, or those who may be 
elected in the ticket of the Democratic Par- 
ty will be defeated. 


I say, if we are making our decisions in 
the very best judgment of what is in the 
national interest and that means we risk 
political defeat, then so be it. And I 
thank the wisdom of the Americans who 
voted in the last election for giving us a 
President who is concerned with his 
country and not his own personal polit- 
ical future. 

Our purpose in Vietnam has been made 
clear to the world. It is to prevent the 
success of aggression. It is not conquest. 
It is not to gain empire. It is not to dom- 
inate a smaller and weaker nation. It is 
not even to secure foreign bases. It is 
simply to deny success to those who seek 
to dominate their neighbors by force. 

To reach that limited objective, our 
President has used carefully controlled 
means. One of the cardinal rules of a 
military leader is to use that force which 
will obtain the objective at the least cost 
to his own forces. 

This is exactly what the President has 
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skillfully and adroitly done. We are 
using that force and only that force that 
will, with the least cost in lives and re- 
sO „stop the aggressive actions of 
North Vietnam. 

One example of the President's careful 
use of power is the bombing of North 
Vietnam. The President has said that: 

We never believed aerial attack on North 
Vietnam would, alone, end the war. We did, 
however, have three objectives. The first was 
to back our fighting men and our fighting 
allies by demonstrating that the aggressor 
could not illegally bring hostile arms and 
men to bear aainst them from the security 
of a sanctuary. Second, we sought to impose 
on North Vietnam a cost for violating its 
international agreements. Third, we sought 
to limit or raise the cost of bringing men and 
supplies to bear against the South. 


President Johnson has reported that: 

Our attacks on military targets in North 
Vietnam have diverted about half a million 
men to cope with effects of our attacks. 
They are repairing the lines of supply and 
are engaged in antiaircraft and coastal de- 
fenses, This figure approximates the total 
number of men we now have fighting in 
southeast Asia. 

At the cost of about 500 gallant American 
airmen killed, captured, or missing, we are 
bringing to bear on North Vietnam a burden 
roughly equivalent to that which the Com- 
munists are imposing through guerilla war- 
fare on the south—and we are doing it with 
far fewer civilian casualties in the north. 


At the same time, if we seek to deny 
force as a means to gain control of gov- 
ernments and countries, then we are 
charged with that same responsibility. 
And so the President has made it clear 
that we do not want to take over North 
Vietnam or even to destroy the country 
with our bombings—however much we 
dislike its government or its friends. 

Only a great and powerful nation can 
afford to make these decisions. And 
only a great President would dare to 
make them. 

But while our military forces seek to 
deny the North Vietnamese the use of 
force, our President is working in every 
conceivable way to bring the problem to 
the conference table. He is wisely bal- 
ancing our ability to use force with our 
willingness to negotiate, a technique 
which has been supported by many great 
Presidents before him. For example, 
President Kennedy said: 

Diplomacy and defense are not substitutes 
for one another. A willingness to resist force 
unaccompanied by a willingness to talk 
could provoke belligerence—while a willing- 
ness to talk, unaccompanied by a willingness 
to resist force, could invite disaster 
While we shall negotiate freely, we shall not 
negotiate freedom. . in short, we are 
neither “warmongers” nor appeasors,“ nei- 
ther “hard” nor “soft.” We are Americans. 


I have had the opportunity to go all 
throughout the western Pacific and 
southeast Asia. I can tell you from first- 
hand visits that the governments in that 
part of the world have been watching 
this country—to see if we can stand the 
test; to see if our word can be relied 
upon; to see if freedom is something we 
only talk about, or if it is a basic right 
of man to be shared and defended with 
others. 

Abraham Lincoln said of the Civil 
War, when the meaning and outcome 
was uncertain, that it was a test of 
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whether this Nation, or any nation con- 
ceived in liberty could long endure. We 
face that same test today. This struggle 
in Vietnam is a test of the character of 
the American people; it is a test of our 
devotion to the principles of freedom and 
liberty for all, it is a test of the courage 
and determination of our people. 

The words of Tom Paine still ring 
true: 

These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of this country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered. 


Today the fight is against men and 
ideas which are different from those we 
have faced in previous wars. But what- 
ever the name of the aggressor, whatever 
the system he seeks to impose, we must 
continue to defend the cause of liberty. 

President Johnson has made it clear 
how important the conflict in South 
Vietnam is: 

Nowhere are the stakes higher than in 
Asia. Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s 
striving for independence and order, and for 
life itself. This is true because three out of 
every five people in all this world live in Asia. 
This is true -because hundreds of millions 
of them exist on less than 25 cents a day. 
This is true because Communists in Asia to- 
day still believe in force in order to achieve 
their Communist goals. So if enduring 
peace can ever come to Asia, all mankind 
will benefit. But if peace fails there, no- 
where else will our achievements really be 
secure, 


It is a national tendency for Americans 
to be impatient when it comes to na- 
tional and international problems. 
Some are now impatient to pull out of 
the conflict regardless of the conse- 
quences for South Vietnam. Others are 
impatient to employ the full force of our 
destructive weapons, including nuclear 
weapons and including attacks on Red 
China if necessary. 

With patience and an increasing 
amount of overpowering military pres- 
sure on the North Vietnamese, we will 
achieve our objective with a minimum 
loss of lives, with much less cost, and 
with less risk. And we don’t have to 
risk world war III with the probable loss 
of more than 100 million American lives 
in order to defend the right of the South 
Vietnamese to be free. 

The goal of the aggressor is clear. It 
is complete control and domination of 
South Vietnam. Doubt, anxiety, confu- 
sion, and a lack of patience spread by 
those of us in positions of political lead- 
ership serve only to aid the enemy and, 
more importantly, to prolong the strug- 
gle at the cost of American lives. 

Fortunately, President Johnson has 
that quality of patience which has helped 
him make the right decisions. 

I support our Nation’s objective in 
Vietnam. I applaud our President for 
his leadership in moving toward attain- 
ment of that objective. This is a painful 
burden and responsibility to be borne 
only by our President. I offer him my 
full support as he deals with the crisis in 
southeast Asia. 

Of course, like President Johnson, any 
person with political responsibility must 
retain the prerogative to disagree on 
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specific issues if this becomes necessary. 
This does not detract, however, from my 
strong general support of our present 
policy. 

If this Nation is to fulfill its promise, 
if it is to confirm its promise, we must 
stand firm with our President now. We 
must not permit the newest brand of 
totalitarianism to plunge mankind into 
a world of darkness which may take cen- 
turies to relight. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman for taking this period to dis- 
cuss the problem which is on the minds 
of all Americans. I join with him in his 
opinion that our country under the lead- 
ership of President Johnson is on the 
right track, and particularly so during 
the past few days. 

The accelerated activities on the part 
of our military men in Vietnam is most 
desirable. I believe that in order to bring 
this ugly mess to a conclusion that we 
are going to have to face the fact that it 
will take strong medicine administered 
by this great Government of ours, and 
the people of South Vietnam to the Com- 
munist aggressor of the north. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I commend the gen- 
tleman for what he is saying. 

Last July it was my privilege to spend 
a period of time in Vietnam as a mem- 
ber of a mission appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House. I 
had an opportunity to live in the field 
with the troops. I know that these men 
who serve so courageously there all agree 
that we must win this war, and we can 
win it with real strong and determined 
effort. 

Our military is of such a nature that 
if they are unleashed they will win the 
victory in record time. 

Mr. Speaker, I again commend the 
gentleman. I certainly commend our 
President, for the decisions that he has 
made, even though at times I have felt 
that he has exercised more restraint 
than some of us would have exercised 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I too 
would like to congratulate my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Purcetz] on his state- 
ments, and I would like to associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

He is making a very important state- 
ment. He is saying some things that 
have needed saying. I earnestly hope 
that what he is saying receives the na- 
tional attention it deserves. Ironically, 
it often seems that the national media 
give disproportionate attention to criti- 
cisms and irresponsible statements. At- 
tention needs to be focused upon the 
logical rationale of President Johnson’s 
fundamental policy. 

Critics always can find much to com- 
plain about during wartime. It is easy 
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to criticize. It is easy to find fault. It 
is quite another thing to make respon- 
sible decisions. 

It is easy to pontificate. Particularly 
is it easy for those who do not bear per- 
sonal responsibility for the consequences 
of the action they advocate. It is quite 
another thing to develop and administer 
a reasonable, rational, responsible policy 
upon which the Nation and much of the 
world, indeed, depend. 

It is easy for one group to say “pull out 
the troops, it won’t hurt a thing, let them 
have Vietnam.” But it would be quite 
another thing to bear the responsibility 
for allowing all of Asia to be undermined 
by communism, and overrun by aggres- 
sion as a result of such a decision. 

It is quite an easy thing to say “Bomb 
Hanoi. Bomb Haiphong. Let the Devil 
take the hindmost. Incinerate North 
Vietnam. Forget about whether you 
start world war III.“ It would be quite 
another thing to bear the responsibility 
for allowing world war III to begin. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s position is 
a difficult and delicate one. It is a dan- 
gerous responsibility he exercises. His is 
a position that requires great wisdom, 
great courage, and a great restraint. It 
requires patience and persistence. I be- 
lieve, along with my colleague from 
Texas, that the President has borne this 
responsibility exceedingly well. 

The President has a clear policy. His 
policy is to win—and to win with a mini- 
mum loss of American lives. 

His policy is to win without triggering 
off world war III. ; 

I think that is a good policy. 

The doves say it is costing us too much. 

The hawks say we are not winning fast 
enough. 

True—we have not yet seen the ter- 
mination of hostilities. 

True—some of the bombs we have 
dropped have cost more than the targets 
that they have destroyed. 

But we would rather spend dollars 
than lives. 

That is our policy and I think it is a 
good policy. Gradually it is working. 
Enemy casualties in the past year have 
been about 10 to 1 heavier than ours. 

The hostilities are costing at most only 
about 4 percent of our gross national 
product. They must be exacting a toll 
of at least 40 percent of the gross na- 
tional product of North Vietnam. 

The enemy cannot sustain that at- 
trition indefinitely. 

Eighteen months ago the South Viet- 
namese were deserting. Today it is the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
troops who are coming over to our side. 
Approximately 3,000 did so in the last 
month. 

Ultimately Hanoi will have to stop its 
aggression, just as the North Korean 
forces were forced to do 15 years ago. 
There has been peace in Korea ever 
since. The South Koreans have been 
free to elect a government of their own 
choice, not one crammed down their 
throats at the point of bayonets. Se- 
cure from outside attack, they have pur- 
sued peaceful internal development. 

That is our goal. That is our policy. 
Our objective is not the obliteration of 
North Vietnam or the cremation of its 
civilian population. Our objective is the 
cessation of aggression so that South 
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Vietnam and indeed all of Vietnam can 
live in peace. 

We are not there as conquerors. We 
are there at the request and invitation 
of the host government. 

We are not there to establish a gov- 
ernment of our choice. We are there to 
see that they have the right to a gov- 
ernment of their own choice. 

I think there are signs of progress: 
It would be dangerously self-defeating 
to ignore them. 

The election last year in which 80 per- 
cent of the people of South Vietnam par- 
ticipated, indicates strongly to me that 
this is the policy they want. They want 
a civilian government of their own 
choice. They do not want one forced 
upon them by the Vietcong or anyone 
else. There has been very considerable 
progress made by the elected constituent 
assembly in drafting a constitution. 

I think that is evidence that we are 
pursuing a policy that is generally popu- 
lar in South Vietnam. 

Our problem I think is that we are es- 
sentially an impatient people. We tend 
to demand instant results. Unfortunate- 
ly, that is often impossible in this im- 
perfect world. But if we can just be 
patient and keep applying steady, grad- 
ually accelerating, overpowering pressure 
without the kind of sudden provocation 
which would force Russia and China 
into the war, we can achieve our ob- 
jective which is victory and a stable 
peace, at a minimum cost in lives. 

President Johnson bears an enormous 
responsibility. In some ways it is un- 
precedented. He needs to be commend- 
ed, not condemned. By his own coun- 
trymen above all, he needs to be under- 
stood, not harassed. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Texas for bringing this subject to 
our attention. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
able gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
also very warmly to associate myelf with 
the very eloquent and very much de- 
served remarks in commendation of the 
course of our Commander in Chief in the 
conduct of this terrible war, as expressed 
by the able gentleman from Texas. 

I think it was James Russell Lowell 
who said: 

Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the 
good or evil side. 


We have made our choice as to what 
we believe to be the good side as against 
the evil side in this contest. 

The enemy has no doubt about our 
might. The only question mark that 
could enter his mind is about our will— 
is the will of America so strong that it 
will not falter? That we shall not lose 
faith? That we shall not fall back until 
we have broken the back of Communist 
aggression and secured peace not only to 
the people of South Vietnam but to every 
other people similarly situated in the 
world? 

It must be a comforting thing to the 
President, with all the anguish and or- 
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deal and heartache and sorrow that he 
has to experience to hear words of en- 
couragement, support, and confidence 
coming to him from the Congress. 

I know there have been times when he 
has been human enough to feel that a 
great deal of his time is being distracted 
from fighting the enemy to answer his 
critics here at home. 

We have a great responsibility in the 
Congress—not on the one hand volun- 
tarily and perhaps presumptuously to set 
ourselves up either in groups or as a 
whole as another kind of “Committee on 
the Conduct of the War! —such as was 
set up by Congress in the Civil War and 
which had such disastrous consequences 
and which so troubled the Commander 
in Chief at that time and which undoubt- 
edly cost many lives on both sides by its 
interference—we must avoid a repetition 
of such folly as that—and, on the other 
hand, we ought not to abdicate our re- 
sponsibility in the formation of overall, 
large policy. We owe it to our people, as 
their spokesman, to try to implement 
their will, their judgment, and our own in 
the overall decisions that Congress is re- 
quired to make. But it seems to me that 
we should always be careful not to inter- 
vene in the conduct of a war in a way 
that would interfere with the authority 
which the Constitution has reposed in 
the President. 

If we were to decide in the Congress 
every spot that is to be bombed, every 
place that is to be attacked, and every 
manner of assault that is to be made and 
the various strategic and tactical move- 
ments that are involved in purely mili- 
tary operations, I wonder if we would 
not then be engaging in something very 
similar, in effect, to what the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War did during the 
tragic strife of the War Between the 
States. 

I think that we here in the Congress 
should be very careful not to fail to give 
the advice that we can contribute to our 
Chief Executive and to his assistants. 
Undoubtedly there is a way that we can 
give advice and a way that we can give 
whatever counsel we possess, assured 
that it will receive every merited con- 
sideration by our anguished Commander 
in Chief. We must be careful not to 
forgo that responsibility. 

But at the same time in our democ- 
racy we can give such advice without 
giving encouragement to the enemy, 
which is looking constantly here to see 
if there is a weakening of the will of 
America to continue. Any doubt in the 
enemy’s mind about the force of our 
strength of character and determina- 
tion can immeasurably and perhaps in- 
definitely prolong this terrible agony of 
war. 

I commend the able gentlemen from 
Texas [Mr. PURCELL], for the contribu- 
tion he is making toward letting the 
world know that we may differ about de- 
tails, or we might think we would have 
made different decisions at some time in 
the past, but that we recognize that the 
decision to defend the freedom of South 
Vietnam has been made. It was consti- 
tutionally made. It is supported by the 
Congress and the country. And we are 
going to pursue that course and that 
policy until the forces of aggression are 
destroyed or come to a fair conciliation 
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which will allow the people of South 
Vietnam to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
which are a part of our great heritage 
and which we would like to transmit to 
other parts of mankind; 

So I warmly commend the able gen- 
tleman for what he is doing. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

I now yield to my colleague from 
Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, join 
in commendation of the efforts put forth 
by the gentleman from Texas today in 
bringing this subject to the attention 
of the Congress and the country. 

I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues in an expression of views con- 
cerning the war in Vietnam. It is in- 
eredible to me, in the midst of a war in 
which more than 400,000 American 
troops, plus naval and other support 
units, are committed, that some of our 
people resist our efforts or through 
speeches and statements give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

The simple fact is that we have long 
since passed the debating stage of 
whether we should or should not be in 
Vietnam, We are there, and it is a war 
that must be won. There can be no 
withdrawal, no turning back, unless and 
until victory is achieved or an honorable 
and meaningful peace has been agreed 
upon. 

The American flag is under attack to- 
day by a vicious enemy in Vietnam. 
More than 8,000 Americans have been 
killed by a ruthless and barbaric enemy, 
by Communist aggressors who have in- 
vaded a helpless country. The outcome 
of this conflict will have a vital effect on 
the survival of other countries in south- 
east Asia. Our own security, over the 
long pull, is directly involved. This is 
a war the outcome of which may very 
well, and in all likelihood will, prevent 
even bigger wars in the future. Con- 
quering South Vietnam is by no means 
the ultimate objective of the Communist 
warlords of Hanoi and Peking. If the 
aggressors get by with this invasion, it 
will be but one phase of more conquests. 
Indeed the Communist leaders have 
openly admitted that fact. They have 
already put the world on notice, for ex- 
ample, that the conquest of Thailand is 
next on their list of victims. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear a lot about ef- 
forts to negotiate a settlement. That 
is well and good, but these Johnny-come- 
lately advocates can offer nothing in ef- 
forts to get the enemy to a peace con- 
ference that has not already been tried, 
time and again. We and we alone—the 
United States and our allies—have initi- 
ated every effort and the only efforts to 
get those people to sit down around a 
table and talk about a settlement. Not 
once has the enemy offered to discuss 
the subject. After all our efforts, is it 
not about time that we sit back and let 
the Communists make overtures for 
peace for a change? i 

The fact is that President Johnson has 
leaned over backward and gone almost 
to the extreme in trying to get Hanoi to 
talk peace—but to no avail. At the urg- 
ing of some of our allies in Europe, and 
also at the behest of Moscow, and upon 
insistance of certain lawmakers and 
others, bombing has been suspended on 
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two occasions—once for a week and 
again for 37 days. But what happened? 
Each time Hanoi called it “blackmail” 
and a “hoax.” 

In view of what has happened in the 
past, it seems sort of silly to me for any- 
one to seriously think that there is any 
good faith connected with repeated over- 
tures for a cessation of bombing in the 
north as an essential step that these 
dreamers seem to think might result in 
a negotiation. What evidence is there 
that the Communists have changed their 
attitude? We all know that the Com- 
munists know full well that they can 
have a peace conference at any time they 
desire one, with or without any form of 
escalation or deescalation on either side. 

Yet, despite our futile and repeated 
efforts to settle, certain people, evidently 
trying to gain political mileage from a 
minority in this country which scream 
the Moscow and Hanoi line, renew de- 
mands that we unilaterally stop bomb- 
ing and sue for peace. It does not make 
sense. 

Actually, about the only effect of these 
widely publicized protests against bomb- 
ing the north is to give aid and comfort 
to the enemy by leaving the impression 
that we are a divided people and that 
vast numbers of Americans want to 
throw in the sponge and get out. The 
effect of this is to prolong the war and 
encourage the enemy to continue to kill 
our American and other troops who are 
fighting the aggressors. 

We have made it crystal clear, time 
and again, that if the Communists want 
that war settled on a peaceful basis, they 
need only to name the time and the 
place for the negotiations—and we and 
our allies will be there. Again I say: let 
the Communists show their interest in 
a peaceful settlement for a change. In 
that connection, we are reminded that 
in Korea the Communists would not talk 
of peace until our massive resistance and 
military superiority forced them to it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Communists have no 
reason to be encouraged by our own peo- 
ple who call for cessation of bombing and 
unilateral deescalation on our part. 
The American people are far more uni- 
fied in this struggle than this small mi- 
nority might cause the enemy to think. 
As evidence of that fact, only last week 
the House of Representatives very de- 
cisively approved continuation of the 
bombing. By a lopsided vote of 372 to 
18, this body let the world know that it 
does not go along with dreamers, the 
pacifists, and the pro-Communists who 
repeatedly demand that we stop the war 
in the north on the theory that the 
Communists will somehow change their 
attitude and agree to negotiate. 

Moreover, a recent Harris survey re- 
vealed that 70 percent of all Americans 
support the bombing in the north, and a 
Gallup poll showed 67 percent support. 

At a time when our country is sub- 
jected to these divisive mutterings, inter- 
spersed with rantings from some fuzzy- 
minded professors and a few misguided 
students and preachers, we need to be re- 
minding that a vast number of young 
men are fighting proudly and coura- 
geously, without apology or complaint— 
and they deserve united support and en- 
courazemen, from every patriotic Amer- 
can. 
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Let me cite an example. Last No- 
vember a young marine from Brady, Tex., 
wrote me that he was anxious to be as- 
signed to combat in Vietnam. I took this 
up with the Commandant, and the Brady 
marine was soon in the battle zone. The 
other day I received a letter from him in 
which he said: 

I highly appreciate your help and assist- 
ance. I’m doing my best. I’ve been in sev- 
eral fire fights. Only this morning we were 
ambushed and one Marine was killed and 
two wounded. Bullets were really flying. 
I've got two enemy so far. One of my duties 
is taking wounded to the rear and working 
with intelligence. I’ve been in Vietnam since 
January 7, 1967. 


Mr. Speaker, that young man, and the 
400,000 other Americans who are fighting 
for us in that war, under the American 
flag, deserves our united support. The 
most we can do for them cannot be quite 
enough. And that includes allowing our 
military more freedom in selecting tar- 
gets and planning military strategy— 
such as is required to achieve an early 
— victorious conclusion of that con- 

ct. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the gentleman from Texas 
yielding. I want to congratulate him on 
taking this special order today to discuss 
this subject and to give some of us an 
opportunity to reaffirm our support of 
the President and our appreciation of the 
good job he is doing. 

I particularly wish to commend the 
President on the restraint which he has 
used, and on the patience which has been 
evident, day in and day out, month in 
and month out, in making the agonizing 
decisions he has had to make. I believe 
they have been in the best interest of 
our country, and certainly in the best 
interest of overcoming the threat of 
communism to the world. 

I defend, as I am sure every Member 
of the House does, the right of dissent; 
but it seems unfortunate to me, some- 
times, that we find these dissenters are 
ready and willing to swallow without 
question the propaganda line of the Com- 
munists and to find fault with and to 
criticize each and every thing the Presi- 
dent of the United States says. 

I know, as do other Members from 
other States, that we have, unfortunately, 
a few of such people who raise such 
questions. Certainly there are some in 
California. 

Beyond any question of doubt, the 
overwhelming majority of the people in 
the great State of California firmly and 
fully support the Vietnam policy of the 
President. So it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas today in pledging 
my continued support and in stating my 
prayer that the President will continue 
along the route in which he is going, and 
that his health will be maintained in such 
state that he can continue to lead our 
great Nation. 

I feel that his position, as expressed 
and as it is being carried out from day 
to day, will ultimately bring peace to the 
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world, and to a large extent eliminate 
the threat of worldwide communism. 
Again I thank my colleague for yield- 
ing to me and giving me this oppor- 
tunity to join with him in our pledge of 
support to a great President. 
Mr. PURCELL: I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the chair- 
man of my committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Pod]. 

Mr. POAGE. Like all sincere and pa- 
triotic Americans, I want to thank the 
gentleman for what he has done here 
today in focusing attention on the fine 
leadership our President has given us in 
the Vietnam war. I believe it is worth- 
while that we express our appreciation 
for the leadership we have received. 
Doubtless the President has made mis- 
takes—but he has made a whole lot less 
mistakes than any of us would have made 
had we had his responsibilities—and 
with all his great responsibility he has 
made far fewer mistakes than most of 
his critics—who have had no responsi- 
bilities—have made. 

I should like to ask the gentleman if 
he would consider it to be a reasonable 
request if we were to call upon Ho Chi 
Minh to remove all of his troops from 
South Vietnam, to cease all of his activ- 
ities against the United States, while we 
in return promised him nothing, not 
even to attend a peace conference. 

Mr. PURCELL.’ Of course I would re- 
spond to that by saying that is as im- 
practical and as unlikely a solution as 
anyone could think of. I believe we all 
should recognize the fact the gentleman 
is bringing out. 

Mr. POAGE. Is that any more un- 
reasonable than to request that the 
United States stop its activities in North 
Vietnam without any kind of commit- 
ment as to what the North Vietnamese 
will do? 

Mr. PURCELL. To me the two are 
parallel. I would assume, certainly, that 
the North Vietnamese would be no more 
likely to do that than we would. It is 
just as impractical and as illogical as 
can be, in my judgment. 

Mr. POAGE. I agree entirely with the 
gentleman. The point I want to make, 
of course, is that those who are asking 
the United States to take this one-sided 
action would never think of asking it of 
the Communists, because they know per- 
fectly well the Communists would turn 
them down. They seem to have more 
confidence in the judgment of the Com- 
munists'than they have in the judgment 
of the United States. 

Mr. PURCELL. It certainly seems to 
me, sometimes, that those who make 
these requests do appear to have more 
confidence in the enemy than they show 
in our own Government. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s so forcefully bringing 
this out. 

Mr. POAGE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman further: Would he, if he were 
sitting in control in Hanoi, feel that the 
demonstrations against condemnations 
of our President and our Government on 
college campuses and in the other body, 
indicate that the American people have 
no stomach for a continuation of our ef- 
fort? And in view of these speeches and 
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demonstrations would he, if he were in 
Hanoi, conclude that if the Communist 
could just hang on long enough, they 
would probably get us to surrender and 
give them everything they want? 

Mr. PURCELL. Well, I would answer 
the question by, I think, agreeing with 
the gentleman from Texas that to me the 
things that have weakened our effort the 
most are the demonstrations brought 
about by a very minute number but who 
are loud in their voices and are recog- 
nized around the world and in the news 
media and by those who, whether by de- 
sign or otherwise, make recommenda- 
tions contrary to those of our adminis- 
tration and who keep feeding the enemy 
hope and comfort, in my judgment, To 
my way of looking at it, this type of 
demonstration and explanation and car- 
rying on is the most damaging to our ef- 
fort of anything being done at this time. 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, the point I 
want to make is that these critics, what- 
ever their motives may be, are costing 
the lives of American boys. They are 
prolonging the war; they are encourag- 
ing the Communists to refuse to come 
to the peace table; they are undoing the 
work of our President; and they are un- 
dermining the position of our country. I 
have not agreed with our national policy 
in every detail; I have on many occasions 
felt that we might properly pursue the 
war more vigorously but I am not a mili- 
tary expert and I do not possess all the 
knowledge that the President and his 
generals have. I am not going to try to 
take over the day-to-day direction of the 
war. I can only, and the masses of our 
people can only, pass upon the broad ob- 
jectives and those broad objectives are 
to carry out the commitments of the 
United States of America, to keep faith 
with our allies, to protect whoever relied 
on us and who have jeopardized their 
lives by taking a position on our side to 
resist aggression and the imposition of 
an unwanted system of government by 
force from within or abroad. With these 
objectives, I am in agreement. I think 
my Government is right, but right or 
wrong, I am an American and I am for 
the United States of America here, in 
Korea, in Berlin, and in Vietnam. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with our distinguished and able 
colleagues here today in commending 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PUR- 
CELL] for taking this time to support a 
policy which is designed to avoid world 
war III and which is a policy designed 
toward bringing peace. Our men in 
South Vietnam are fighting for peace 
and against having a world war III and 
in order to prevent bombs from falling 
on the United States and other free na- 
tions of the world. These men deserve 
the united support and backing of the 
American people and of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

As the Representative from the Third 
Congressional District of South Caro- 
lina, which gave to Texas such men as 
Jim Bonham, William Barrett Travis, 
Thomas Jefferson Rust, Samuel Maver- 
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ick, and many others, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman. He is carrying on 
the great American tradition which is 
for freedom, but at the same time, when 
free peoples are being trampled upon, 
they will stand up as the means to pre- 
serve those great principles and ideals 
that made this Nation great and made 
the State from which the distinguished 
and able gentleman who has the floor 
comes, the Lone Star State of Texas, 
great. I want to commend the gentle- 
man here today in the well. There is 
really no other course for this country 
to follow than the course of freedom. 

Mr. PURCELL, I thank the gentle- 
man for those remarks. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my colleague on defending 
America’s efforts to achieve an honorable 
peace. I want to add no student of 
American history can be unaware of the 
fact that nearly all of our 36 Presi- 
dents—and especially the great ones— 
have been subjected to outrageous abuse 
and villification at the hands of some of 
their critics. 

These attacks have usually been waged 
by the fringe groups in our political life 
who have withdrawn from the main- 
stream of national opinion to mount 
frenzied attacks on the leaders who 
thwart their radical beliefs. 

Thus, history records that General 
Washington was called a “Caesar of 


Ambition,” To his critics, Jefferson was 
“as sightless as the blind.” Andrew 
Jackson was “a wild jackass.” In more 


recent times, we well remember some of 
the choice adjectives reserved for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Dwight 
Eisenhower, and John F. Kennedy. 

Now it is President Johnson’s turn to 
face the gauntlet of hateful and insult- 
ing personal attacks that defame his in- 
tegrity, honesty, patriotism, and sin- 
cerity. And while the President has not 
complained about some of these grossly 
irresponsible charges and innuendos 
emanating from the so-called new left 
as well as from the radical right, I feel 
it is the duty of every reasonable Amer- 
ican—no matter the party—to protest in 
his behalf. : 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to know President Johnson personally 
over the years, realize that he regards 
such attacks philosophically, He has 
worked closely with four Presidents be- 
fore taking the office himself, and had 
ample opportunity to observe at close 
range the reaction which results when 
a President takes action on emotional 
and controversial issues confronting the 
American people. 

President Johnson knows well that 
every action taken by his administration 
is bound to cost support from those who 
think he has done too little or too much. 

The President has the responsibility 
of dealing with a situation as it exists— 
his critics are able to deal with a situa- 
tion as they would like it to be. 

We are a Nation of 195 million opin- 
ions on just about every issue imagina- 
ble, and every President knows that he 
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is going to leave office with more critics 
than when he began—leaving it to future 
historians to determine his worth and 
greatness. 

Few Americans would agree with every 
action a President takes or support his 
every policy. Each administration has 
had its strengths and weaknessess and 
has been open to legitimate criticism. 
In fact, it is the duty of a free people 
to voice disapproval of any government 
action they seem not in their best in- 
terests. This principle is not only sacred 
in a democracy, but obvious to us all. 

But I must strongly protest against 
the excesses generated by a minority of 
dissenters. These individuals and 
groups have demonstrated their disap- 
proval of the President’s policies by re- 
verting to gutter tactics and mudsling- 
ing to rally public sentiment to their 
point of view. 

We have gone too far when a vicious 
character assassination of the President, 
written in the guise of political satire, 
can actually be mounted as an off- 
Broadway production, 

I believe that we are in danger of pay- 
ing a heavy price for these excesses. 
America in the 1960’s is engaged in some 
painful and vital decisions that may 
well determine our future course as a 
nation and as a people. 

We are trying to right old wrongs, 
fashion new opportunities, and face the 
burdens and dangers of conflict ir. order 
to achieve a peaceful and productive 
world. 

We are being called upon to give the 
best of ourselves to the task of strength- 
ening our political, social, and economic 
institutions to meet the challenges of 
our time. 

Can we be true to ourselves in an at- 
mosphere sullied by hate and wild ap- 
peals o emotions? 

Can we be true to ourselves when 
those who defame our President and 
other leaders of our Government are al- 
lowed to go unanswered and unchal- 
lenged. 

Those are the questions all Americans 
must ask themselves today. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. PURCELL, I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BURLESON], 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, first I 
wish to associate myself with just about 
everything said by my able and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PURCELL], and to thank him 
for having made this arrangement mak- 
ing it possible for all of the Members 
of the House to express themselyes upon 
this very grave issue of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, I am heart- 
ened that both at home and abroad, the 
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Communist propaganda has failed in this 
instance to raise a great furor. I do 
not know of a non-Communist nation 
that has responded to these efforts with 
any show a sympathy. At least this is 
my information and generally I think it 
true. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, and as 
best I can determine, based upon in- 
quiries from a number of places, and 
from news reports, the Communist prop- 
aganda has failed, and failed miserably 
in accusing the United States of destroy- 
ing civilians in North Vietnam, and that 
by a continuous repetition of this type 
of propaganda, in which they are real 
experts, it has become like the cry of 
“wolf, wolf.” 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know, that hind- 
sight is usually “20-20.” It is real good. 
Those of us who become impatient feel 
that, if it were left to us, a great deal 
more should and would be done. I am 
peg them who experiences this feeling 
daily. 

However, Mr. Speaker, there rests up- 
on the President of the United States a 
terrific responsibility and a responsibil- 
ity which I do not feel many of us would 
want to assume. I wonder whether some 
of the President’s critics would want to 
assume it; I wonder what they would 
do if they were in this awful position of 
responsibility. 

So, Mr. Speaker, along with my col- 
leagues who speak here today, I support 
the President in these difficult times in 
his difficult position. 

With further reference to recent prop- 
aganda efforts of the Communists, it 
is heartening to have a prominent news- 
paper confirm the general impression 
that Communist propaganda has failed to 
stir up much reaction to the charges that 
the United States had deliberately 
bombed civilian areas of Hanoi. 

The Houston Post, in deploring the 
propaganda effort, knocks down the 
theory that America is likely to change 
policy if enough hostile noise is created 
around the world. 

Most Americans, the newspaper points 
out, are more concerned about whether 
a policy is right than about whether it is 
popular. They approve our, Vietnam 
policy, the Post adds, because it con- 
forms with the ideals of America and is 
in the national interest. 

It is certainly true that we have limited 
our aerial attacks against North Viet- 
nam to military targets. 

And as the Houston newspaper says, 
propaganda claims to the contrary are as 
likely to wear out abroad as they are to 
strike out in this country. 

I offer its editorial on the subject for 
the RECORD: 

[From the Houston Post, Jan. 2, 1967] 

RED PROPAGANDA MACHINE FAILS 

It appears that the Communists’ propa- 
ganda machine is beginning to run down, at 
least in areas that they do not control physi- 
cally. Whatever the reason, reaction to the 
latest propaganda project of the Reds, a 
claim that the United States deliberately 
bombed non-military areas of Hanoi, has 
been minimal, 

In this day of almost instant and continu- 
ous communication, it is fundamental that 
propagandists must keep coming up with 
fresh and original gambits in order to attract 
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and hold the interest of people in the mass. 
Although constant repetition may have some 
value in influencing human behavior and in 
the shaping of attitudes, there also is danger 
in crying “wolf” too often when no wolf 
appears, 

One thing that the Vietnam war has done 

has been to put the Communists’ global 
propaganda apparatus to the test. It also 
brought out into the open and exposed those 
who are a part of this apparatus, those who 
are sympathetic to Communism and those 
who for one reason or another can be used 
to advance the cause or interests of Com- 
munism. 
The test has been the extent to which 
United States policy can be influenced by 
worldwide propaganda and that nebulous 
force called “world opinion.” The answer to 
this question is “very little,“ because basically 
national policies still are determined by na- 
tional interests, and in a showdown, what 
people of other countries think about a gov- 
ernment’s policies is of secondary impor- 
tance, if given any weight at all. 

A theory long has had currency that the 
American people and their politicians yearn 
to be loved, that they are especially sensitive 
to what other people think of them and 
everything American. Communist propa- 
gandists seem to think that, if enough hostile 
noise is created around the world to convince 
the American people that they are unpopular 
because of this country’s Vietnam policies, 
they will compel a change of that policy. 

The fact is that most Americans insofar 
as it is possible to generalize about them, 
are more concerned about whether or not a 
policy is “right” than they are about whether 
or not it is popular, 

They approve this country’s Vietnam policy 
because it conforms with the ideals and prin- 
ciples in which they bélieve deeply and be- 
cause the military containment of Commu- 
nism and resistance to physical aggression 
obviously are in the national interest. This 
limits the effectiveness of the output of the 
Communist propaganda machine so far as 
Americans are concerned. 

As for non-Americans not directly in- 
volved, constant replaying of the same old 
propaganda record is more likely to produce 
a yawn or a shrug than emotional or physical 
agitation. One factor that the Communist 
propagandists have working against them is 
time. A product of time is likely to be 
boredom among those to whom the propa- 
ganda is directed. 

Still another factor which may help to 
account for the lessening response to Com- 
munist propaganda efforts is that more and 
more people are becoming more sophisticated 
or knowledgeable about the techniques that 
are used by the professional propagandists 
and therefore are more on guard against 
them. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. PURCELL. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Houston [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Purcet.] for taking 
this occasion to allow all the Members 
of the House the privilege of joining with 
him in voicing support of the endeavors 
of the President of the United States to 
bring about peace in Vietnam and a self- 
determined free people. 

Mr. Speaker, many, too many, of us 
have not voiced our strong support, be- 
cause we felt that the majority of our 
people at home knew how we felt about 
this grave and important question, and 
felt, further, that it was not necessary 


kor us to voice or express that opinion. 


But, again, I thank my distinguished 
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friend here, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PuRrcELL] who has rendered a great 
service to the people back home, because 
every time a draft card is burned or a 
picket line is formed at the White House, 
with some Vietcong flags being carried, 
and when one thinks of those who would 
tear up the efforts that are being made 
by the President and receive great pub- 
licity, this is repugnant to the average 
American. 

In my opinion they add days to the 
length of this war. They add subsistence 
to the ill-conceived idea that North Viet- 
nam has that they are going to outwear 
us; that we are breaking up; that the 
President has no strong support at home. 
And they receive the most publicity, as 
you well know, and I am sure that is the 
only publicity that is shown to the people 
in North Vietnam. I am sure only that 
publicity which will try to bolster their 
position is released to them. 

So I say to the gentleman that he is 
rendering a great service by stimulating 
us to join with him today in backing our 
President in his heroic struggle to bring 
about peace. 

Mind you, we have some in our own 
ranks who say “well, I think you should 
do something else.” In reply to that I 
would remark that it has been said you 
can tell a man to go to hell, but he will 
not necessarily go. 

The President time and time again has 
said, “Come and sit down at the peace 
table.” I do not know what else the 
President could do other than what he 
is doing. 

Mr. Speaker, like my colleague who 
preceded me, I of course get a little 
anxious, and I want to take a little 
stronger action and a little stronger 
position. And of course some of those 
who are trusted with the military en- 
deavors would like to take some stronger 
action. But when you get right down to 
the question of “Do you want to take the 
responsibility? Do you want to take on 
this job?” then the answer is “Not I. 
Not I.” 

On the whole, I believe the President 
is doing a terrific job. He has my full 
support and my prayers for his ulti- 
mate success in bringing about peace 
with the least amount of distraction. 

Mr. Speaker, so many people try to 
make out that the war is so hard to 
understand. Well, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not hard to understand. It is very sim- 
ple. It is very simple if they will just cut 
out trying to believe some of the hog- 
wash—which is the way I put it—that 
goes on, trying to confuse and becloud 
the issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place a 
very short editorial in the RECORD at 
this point from the Houston Post, which 
very simply states this very proposition 
that this is not a complex question at 
all, and I think it very succinctly states 
the issues involved. 

(The editorial is as follows:) 

[From the Houston Post, Feb. 18, 1967] 

VIETNAM WAR AND PEACE SIMPLE 

There probably has never been a war in 
history about which so much nonsense has 
been uttered, written and published as that 
in Vietnam. 

And the same thing now seems to be true 
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about efforts to bring about an end of that 
conflict. 4 

Actually, there is nothing very complex, 
mysterious or confusing about the war. And 
what is required to end it is just as simple. 

There would be no war in Vietnam ex- 
cept for the fact that the Communists are 
trying to take over South Vietnam and its 
riches by force. 

It will end whenever the Communists are 
willing to stop that effort. 

There are any number of communications 
channels open to them any time they make 
the decision to do this. 

Halting the aggression means, of course, 
the acceptance of South Vietnam as a free 
and independent nation with the right of 
self-determination. 

This is something on which there can be 
no bargaining or compromise. 

Whenever the Communists accept this and 
the fact that they cannot succeed in their 
effort to take over South Vietnam by force, 
all the subordinate and peripheral issues 
will fall into place and can be resolved fairly 
quickly. 

When the Communists are ready for peace, 
there is no need for elaborate maneuvering. 
conspiring in dark corners or play-acting. 
All that is required is for Ho Chi Minh to 
pick up the telephone, call President John- 
son, the head of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment or some other responsible person in 
an official position and notify them that 
the takeover attempt has been halted, that 
it will not be renewed, and he is ready to 
negotiate an agreement with respect to the 
future of South Vietnam. 

He is not going to do that, of course, so 
long as he thinks he can get what he wants 
through the continued use of force, or the 
stupidity of his adversaries. 

All the business about “secret plans” for 
ending the war, about nebulous “‘peace- 
feelers” and about ambiguous statements 
from one source or another may be enter- 
taining, for the observers as well as the par- 
ticipants, but it still borders on the absurd. 

President Johnson and his administration 
have made an effort to maintain a highly flex- 
ible position. It makes little difference to 
them what door or what channel the Com- 
munists want to use so long as it leads to the 
end result, a free and independent South 
Vietnam that is secure from Communist ag- 
gression. 

If the Communists want to abandon their 
attempt at conquest publicly and openly, 
well and good. If they want to use some 
kind of cover or camoulflage and move to- 
ward peace by some devious, face-saving 
route, that is all right, too. Sometimes re- 
sults can be achieved more easily and more 
quickly through secret diplomacy than 
through open, above-board and straight-for- 
ward action. Politicians just like to oper- 
ate in the dark, 

Regardless of what the preference of the 
Communists may be, there still is only one 
simple requirement for peace in Vietnam, 
and that is for them to stop trying to take 
over the country by force. Achievement of 
peace is as simple as that. 


Mr. CASEY. Again, Mr. Speaker, my 
compliments to the gentleman for his 
efforts here on the floor and the service 
that he has rendered the country, and 
to assure him that I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the words he has uttered, and those 
of the Members who preceded me, and I 
know those who are going to follow me 
in endorsing and commending the Presi- 
dent for his tremendous efforts. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. $ 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL, I yield to my distin- 
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guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr, ALBERT: Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am sorry that I was unable to be 
here earlier to take part in this discus- 
sion, but I do appreciate the fact that my 
good friend whose district borders my 
district, one of the most respected men 
of the House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PURCELL] 
has taken this time for this purpose. I 
am pleased to associate myself with the 
views that he has expressed. 

The President of the United States, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, in spite of 
volleys to the right of him and volleys to 
the left of him, has taken the course 
which reason, good judgment, and the 
interests of our country require in respect 
to our policy in Vietnam, 

In my opinion President. Johnson is 
not only the leader of this Nation and of 
the free world, he is also the best 
equipped man in the United States of 
America today to perform the arduous 
tasks of leadership which confront him 
and us. 

He has demonstrated time and again 
in the Congress and in the White House 
that he is a leader of unsurpassed skill 
and competence. I sincerely believe that 
for a thousand years free men will salute 
him for the magnificent job he has done 
and is doing in handling the troublesome 
and dangerous problems which face our 
country in this generation. 

The American people are with the 
President in his handling of the Vietnam 
problem. I do not think there is any 
question about this. I know I am with 
the President. I want the House of Rep- 
resentatives to know I am with the Presi- 
dent.. I want my constituents to know I 
am with the President. I want my coun- 
try to know I am with the President. 

In my judgment, he is taking the only 
sound course that a prudent leader could 
take under the circumstances. He is do- 
ing this not for political rewards—be- 
cause there are no political rewards for 
fighting a war in Vietnam, but for the 
future welfare and benefit of our people 
and mankind. 

Vietnam is not a political matter. It 
is a matter of human freedom. The 
word of the United States is involved 
here. The freedom of the United States 
is involved here. The future of self-gov- 
ernment and the self-determination of 
peoples is involved here. 

No one, and I know this to be a fact, 
has tried harder than the President to 
bring the Vietnam conflict to the con- 
ference table. The President has held 
out the olive branch and he has never 
withdrawn it. He has ordered bombing 
pauses on several occasions. What the 
President has done, however, has made 
it clear, I believe, that negotiation can- 
not be a one-way street. Deescalation 
is not the responsibility of one party toa 
conflict and one party alone. 

When, I ask the critics, is Hanoi going 
to show some interest in de-escalation? 

When is Hanoi going to suggest the 
conference table? 

When is Hanoi going to stop the infil- 
tration of troops and supplies for aggres- 
sive purposes into South Vietnam? 

Why do not the eritics of the Presi- 
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dent’s management of this crisis give 
us the answers to these questions? 

The President has acted reasonably. 
He has acted. prudently. He has acted 
responsibly. He has recognized, as he 
should recognize, both the obligations of 
our country and our word to South Viet- 
nam. He has recognized the dangers— 
and there are severe dangers—which 
might be involved in a careless use of 
our military forces in the defense of 
South Vietnam. 

The President has tried to confine the 
war, 

He has tried not to escalate the war. 

He has. acted both with caution and 
firmness as several of my friends from 
Texas, have so ably pointed out. 

We want no territory. 

We want no dominion over anyone or 
any country. 

We do not want to destroy North Viet- 
nam, as the President has said. If he has 
said this one time he has said it a hun- 
dred times. 

We only want to keep the faith with 
South Vietnam and with the cause of 
human freedom, 

Again I commend the gentleman from 
Texas and his colleagues and above all I 
commend our great President on the firm 
course that he has-pursued in spite of 
ceaseless and oftentimes unreasonable 
3 that has been heaped upon 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank our distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 


from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], very 
much. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to my col- 
league. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
on this occasion to join my neighbor, 
the gentleman from Texas, GRAHAM PUR- 
CELL, and my colleagues in showing my 
support of President Johnson’s handling 
of the Vietnam situation. 

Nowhere in the annals of American 
history can be found a more difficult war 
to fight—and to win—than what we now 
face in the jungles and rice paddies of 
this small Asian nation. The enemy is 
a most dangerous and unorthodox foe. 

President Johnson is besieged by the 
doves and peaceniks who would have 
this great Nation go back on its word to 
protect freedom-loving people from 
Communist aggression; who would rath- 
er switch than fight; who would lead our 
friends in Europe and other places 
around the globe to believe that America 
is the big bully who started the whole 
thing, and is the one who is keeping those 
poor, defenseless little Commies from 
Hanoi from talking peace. It is amazing 
to me how our President has kept his 
composure. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., former White 
House adviser to John F. Kennedy, said 
today he does not believe the Johnson 
administration wants to negotiate a 
Vietnam peace at this point in the war. 

He said he based his belief on recent 
actions of the United States: 

If we really wanted negotiation— 


Schlesinger said in his statement— 


we would have ended bombing as the Rus- 
sians suggested, and let the burden of de- 
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livering Hanoi to the conference table fall 
to Moscow. But, if we were seeking an excuse 
to avoid negotiation, we would do exactly as 
we have done—ignore the Russians and ac- 
knowledge only the most extreme and extrav- 
agant proposals from Hanoi. 


As a combat veteran of World War II, 
I know that war is hell, and that itis a 
poor way to settle differences. But there 
are some who understand nothing else. 
There are some who simply do not be- 
lieve us when we say. we will use what- 
ever means necessary to prevent the 
further spread of the communistic dis- 
ease. These same ones take any show 
of willingness to negotiate a peace treaty 
as a sign of weakness. They are our 
enemy—not because we want them as 
our enemy, but because they choose to 
wage war rather than follow peaceful 
pursuits. 

Those who criticize our present policy 
regarding Vietnam are not only mis- 
guided in failing to support their Presi- 
dent, they are letting down the fighting 
men who are each day facing death so 
that freedom may continue to exist 
throughout the world. Ask the man in 
uniform if he knows why we are fighting. 
He knows, and he agrees, that our Presi- 
dent is right. History shows that the 
French soldier did not lose the fight in 
Vietnam. Rather the French people 
succumbed to Communist propaganda, 
and failed to support their troops. The 
American people must not make the 
same mistake. 

Every report shows that the American 
men in Vietnam are among the greatest 
soldiers ever to wear a uniform—by any 
standards. I am proud to be an Ameri- 
can, and I am proud of these men. I say 
do whatever is necessary to win this war 
and get our fighting men home. I firmly 
believe that is exactly what President 
Johnson is trying to do, and this is what 
the majority of Americans want. I am 
also convinced, though I do not pretend 
to speak for my distinguished colleagues, 
that a majority of this Congress feels the 
same way. 

I noted that the first U.S. combat jump 
of the Vietnam war was made recently 
by the 2d Battalion, 503d Airborne In- 
fantry Regiment, 173d Airborne Brigade. 
Mr. Speaker, this is the same unit that 
jumped to help retake Corregidor in 
World War II, and now they are jumping 
into the jungles of South Vietnam to end 
this war. I congratulate the men of this 
unit for their success, and wish them 
and all our fighting men—Godspeed. 

I want President Johnson to know that 
I speak for the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Texas in saying we 
have confidence in him and in America 
to wage war only when forced upon us, 
but wage war to win, and with the least 
possible toll of American lives. We sup- 
port him in doing everything humanly 
possible to carry out this policy, and that 
we are fortunate to have him as Com- 
mander in Chief at this crucial time in 
our history. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr: Speaker, if there 
was ever a time when this Nation needed 
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to present to the world a showing of 
unity and strength, that time is now. 
Our divisions have gained us no new 
friends, and, I fear, have contributed 
to the loss of some of our old ones. 

Our President has stated, time and 
again, that the objectives of our actions 
in Vietnam are of limited nature that 
we only seek to halt aggression, and to 
leave the people of South Vietnam free 
from the harassment of an enemy, while 
they go about the establishment and im- 
provement of a peaceful civilian govern- 
ment. President Johnson has said, 
again and again, that the Government 
of North Vietnam can bring about an 
immediate halt to the bombing of its 
territory once it ceases such aggression. 
Until such a cessation comes about, this 
Nation must move forward steadfastly, 
in support of the brave men who are 
fighting and dying in Vietnam ‘today. 

The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives just a week ago in rejecting 
a motion to not use any supplementary 
military funds in North Vietnam, by 18 
to 372, was the clearest vote of con- 
fidence President Johnson could receive 
for his policies in the Vietnam conflict. 

No Congressman in these Halls, no 
member of the executive department, 
and certainly not the President of the 
United States take pleasure in our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

Most recognize that our commit- 
ments there are the inevitable result 
of our leadership in the free world, to 
preserve for independent countries their 
opportunity for freedom, and to support 
such countries to resist unwanted inter- 
national communism. Having made 
our commitment, we in honor must ful- 
fill our pledges. To do otherwise would 
dissolve the confidence of the world in 
our word, give false impression to hos- 
tile governments of our resolve, and con- 
ceivably lead to a Third World War 
based on this false impression. 

We seek sincere signs of a desire to 
negotiate by North Vietnam. Until we 
receive valid and concrete indications of 
serious negotiations by North Vietnam, 
we would be endangering our own troops 
to reduce our pressure and activity. To 
cease or diminish our activities in the 
absence of a serious negotiation response 
would be to forfeit part of our present 
advantage and allow buildups that we 
would pay for shortly in heavier casual- 
ties. North Vietnam will never cease its 
aggression against South Vietnam until 
North Vietnam tires of aggression, is con- 
vinced it is useless, and wants to quit. 
Our military activities are designed to 
tire ‘the North Vietnamese and make 
them want to quit. Constant criticism 
of our support of South Vietnam mainly 
prolongs the conflict by giving false hope 
to the enemy. Strong support and re- 
solve to succeed in South Vietnam will in 
the end not only save South Vietnam for 
freedom, but will save many American 
lives. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? í 

Mr, PURCELL. I yield to my- col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his reservation 
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of this time this afternoon to talk on this 
subject.. I want to associate myself with 
his remarks, and particularly with the 
remarks of our majority leader, the great 
CARL ALBERT, who presented this ques- 
tion to us this afternoon so forcefully 
and with equal simplicity. 

Mr. Speaker, last night many of us 
were privileged to attend the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Convention here in 
Washington when that organization 
honored our outstanding leader, the 
Honorable WILBUR MLS, as ‘recipient 
of the VFW 1967 Congressional Award. 
This was an evening long to remember. 
Once again it brought home to me the 
great bravery and dedication of our mil- 
itary men and the pride we all share in 
men like WILBUR MILLS. 

At the first of the evening, a group 
of Vietnam veterans—many of them 
wounded and crippled for life—stood at 
attention while there was a simultane- 
ous rendition by Senator Everett DIRK- 
SEN of “Gallant Men.” When that pres- 
entation was finished there broke 
throughout the hall such a tumultuous 
applause that it sounded like a battery 
of 16-inch guns fired at arm's length. 
Men throughout the hall were deeply 
impressed, and some like my friend Ed 
Krenek of Austin, a former VFW State 
commander, lowered their heads and 
wept. 

The real appreciation, however, was 
found when I later visited with some of 
these men personally» Every one of them 
said that we are winning the war and 
that what our country is doing is right. 
In these times, Mr. Speaker, when there 
are voices of doubt and dissent, I only 
wish that some of these faint-of-hearts 
could talk to some of our veterans and 
feel again the deep pride that comes 
from knowing that we are doing right 
and are helping others. And, Mr. Speak- 
er, that is a most significant point—help- 
ing others. For that is the very thing 
this country is.doing in southeast Asia. 
We are not there for conquest. We are 
there by invitation. We are there be- 
cause we are the leader of the free world. 
We are there because we are committed 
to prevention of aggression. For us to 
weaken or vacilate or turn back now 
would mean repudiation of this Nation’s 
honor. 

A great deal has been said in the last 
few months about the bombing in North 
Vietnam. Many sincere persons—and 
others not so sincere or thoughtful— 
have said that if we just stop the bomb- 
ing, we could have peace talks. We have 
stopped the bombing several times only 
to find that North Vietnam uses the 
time to send down reinforcements. In 
effect, they use the time to send to South 
Vietnam men, materials, and ammuni- 
tion to kill American boys. 

It is hard for me to understand why 
we cry out against bombing North Viet- 
nam and very little is said about the 
bombing of our boys in South Vietnam. 
I have pursued this question personally 
with some of our leading military au- 
thorities, and I am advised that if we 
curtail. the bombing in North Vietnam, 
our chances of ending the conflict in 
South Vietnam would probably be greatly 
reduced—that it would take perhaps five 
times as long to ultimately win the vic- 
tory. And most horrifying of all is the 
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estimate that if we stop the bombing in 
North Vietnam—and supplies are thus 
allowed to come across the 17th parallel 
in greater nunmibers—that twice as many 
American boys would be killed as are 
losing their lives now. 

Do we want to stop the bombing so 
that twice as many American boys will 
be killed? This is unthinkable. It 
hardly neéds to be said that we are in 
a war over there and you do not fight a 
war with powder puffs. You have got 
to fight bombs with bombs and bullets 
with bullets—and, indeed, American 
lives against Vietnamese lives. 

Lately there has been increasingly 
severe criticism of this country’s com- 
mitment in South Vietnam, and espe- 
cially the manner in which the United 
States is fulfilling this commitment. 

Because we are trying to help a small 
and almost defenseless nation of 16 mil- 
lion people that has been under armed 
Communist attack since 1959, we have 
been called imperialists. 

Because we have joined in a gallant 
fight to repel an enemy which has 
slaughtered thousands of innocent civil- 
ians and has kidnaped or tortured those 
who oppose North Vietnamese attempts 
to impose their will on the south, we 
have been called criminals. 

And, because we have put our own 
prestige and the future of free people 
everywhere on the line by firmly con- 
fronting aggressive communism in south- 
east Asia, we have been called war- 
mongers. 

The Communist north failed to gain 
authority over the country through 
means of the elections of the 1954 Gene- 
va agreement and since that time it has 
directed its sympathizers to intensify 
their campaign of terror and political 
indoctrination against the established 
government of the south. 

Their strategy is directed at destroying 
the whole fabric of society in the south, 
starting with the rural and remote areas 
and gradually moving toward the cities. 

The people of South Vietnam have 
chosen to defeat this strategy, and in 
resisting this threat, they have requested 
the United States to take its place beside 
them in their defensive struggle. 

As the aggression against the South 
Vietnamese Government and people has 
become more pronounced and more fla- 
grant, our economic and military assist- 
ance to resist this aggression also has 
become more pronounced. 

Since then the North Vietnamese ef- 
fort, which has included the infiltration 
of regular army units, has been battled 
with support from South Korea, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Thailand, and the 
Philippines, as well as our decision to 
bomb military targets in the North. Ad- 
ditionally, 32 other countries have joined 
in providing the South Vietnamese tech- 
nical and economic assistance in their 
battle against aggression. 

As far as I know, the United States 
seeks no territory, no permanent mili- 
tary bases, or no favored position in this 
struggle. I feel that the administra- 
tion has repeatedly demonstrated that 
our goal in Vietnam is to assure that 
country the opportunity to self-deter- 
mination, free from outside interference 
and aggression. 

Likewise, the administration has been 
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unstinting in its efforts to bring peace 
to South Vietnam. Since 1964, there 
have been more than 25 major peace 
probes initiated or supported by this 
country and these efforts continue. 

If peace can be restored to South Viet- 
nam, I believe that the United States 
will be ready at once to reduce its mili- 
tary involvement. But, this Nation can- 
not abandon friends who want to remain 
free. 

The choice between peace and con- 
tinued and increasingly destructive con- 
flict is one for the authorities in Hanoi. 
So far, all peace initiatives have failed 
because of the refusal by the Communist 
side to enter into discussions. 

At this point, the record is too con- 
clusive to believe that Hanoi plans to 
end the drive to extend its rule over 
South Vietnam. And, South Vietnam's 
refusal to fall in with Hanoi’s scheme 
for a takeover has come as a heavy blow 
to the Communists. 

Further evidence of the South’s re- 
fusal to become a subject of the dictato- 
rial government of the north was the 
voter turnout in the September constit- 
uent assembly election. 

More than 80 percent of the registered 
voters cast their ballots—a fact in itself 
which lends support that our policy in 
this conflict is based only on the premise 
that we desire to insure that the South 
Vietnamese have the right and opportu- 
nity to control their own destiny, to 
shape their own political and economic 
institutions according to patterns of 
their own choosing. 

I further believe that the President 
and the administration are wisely fol- 
lowing a course that will secure the goals 
of our commitment—and no more. 

It is somewhat distressing that there 
is lack of expressed support of our Presi- 
dent on this policy, particularly in the 
light that abandonment of our commit- 
ment where it is undergoing the test 
would cause our country to suffer a loss 
of integrity in all other places and could 
threaten world peace. 

I urge you, my colleagues, to join me 
in support of our President and his Viet- 
nam policy. 

History will prove that what we are 
doing in South Vietnam is right. As 
Chairman Mutts said last night, the aid 
we gave to the European nations in the 
decade that followed World War II 
helped to build their own governments 
and thus choose their systems, rather 
than be forced to adopt a Communist 
system. The Marshall plan and other 
governmental programs saved Western 
Europe, and today that area, for the 
most part, is strong. 

We will find that this same kind of in- 
volvement. in southeast Asia will pay 
dividends for the free world. It is a high 
price to pay, but no one has ever felt that 
democracy was cheap. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Texas for 
his forthright statement of the facts 
concerning our commitment in Vietnam. 

The President of the United States 
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is not only carrying out an inherited 
commitment in using our forces to block 
a Communist takeover in South Viet- 
nam—he is also using our forces to in- 
crease the security of our Nation and all 
others who value freedom. 

Intelligence reports clearly demon- 
strate that North Vietnam has used 
every lull in bombing to increase efforts 
at infiltration and aggression in the 
south. There is no evidence they would 
do anything else in a future lull, or in- 
terruption, in our strikes against North 
Vietnamese military targets. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
to justify any further unilateral experi- 
ment along these lines. 

The price of such experiments in the 
past has been paid in the lives of Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese servicemen. 

I hope and trust, Mr. Speaker, that 
our President will hold firm in his ex- 
pressed determination to authorize no 
further cessation of bombing opera- 
tions—unless and until there is some 
concrete evidence of a constructive re- 
sult in the operations of the Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a feeling abroad in the land 
that our President must justify himself 
personally for his conduct of the war in 
Vietnam on a daily or perhaps hourly 
basis, summoned to account for each 
incident by zealous students, by a vigor- 
ous press, and by free-swinging critics 
as varied as the populations of the world. 

Our President, Lyndon Baines John- 
son, was elected just over 2 years ago by 
the greatest landslide vote in history, 
and in my opinion if that election was 
held again today the result would be 
substantially the same. This is my 
opinion because, although we have a 
President who would rather be right 
than be popular, when it comes to such 
fundamental issues, I have great confi- 
dence in the unerring instincts and the 
sound democratic response of our elec- 
torate to a national emergency. 

President Johnson certainly ranks 
among the strongest of our great Dem- 
ocratic Presidents, but he is not willful; 
he spends long hours being briefed by 
the best brains the country is capable 
of producing, specialists and experts in 
every aspect of our global involvement. 
Lyndon Johnson spends every waking 
moment, and this comes close to 24 hours 
a day, steeping himself in the best avail- 
able information. Then he makes up 
his mind, and with a sure and certain 
hand directs the course of the Nation. 
I would like to add one personal obser- 
vation—that we have recently seen the 
virtual elimination from the effective 
world power structure of 700 million 
people—Communist China is now weak 
and divided and there is a valid case 
to be made for asserting that this would 
not be happening at this moment were 
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it not for our strong presence in Viet- 
nam. 

The false claim of world “Communist 
solidarity” has been splintered by sig- 
nificant events which have in turn been 
shaped by American policy. One ex- 
ample is Indonesia where 100 million 
people are working free of the ideolog- 
ical pollution we call communism. Al- 
though as a nation we are prone to 
merciless self-criticism, we are in fact 
more successful than we realize; there is 
substantial evidence that President John- 
son is leading his country into a new 
alinement of strength in the free world. 
He has my unqualified support. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CABELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CABELL. Mr. Speaker, it is both 
a privilege and a pleasure to join with 
my colleagues in the Texas delegation, 
and the preponderant majority of the 
Members of the Congress, in reaffirming 
our unequivocal support of our President 
and his determination to protect the 
freedom-loving South Vietnamese, and 
to drive out the Communist aggressors 
from their land. 

I call on freedom-loving Americans to 
reiterate their support of our President 
during these critical times, and to dem- 
onstrate to the world at large our sup- 
port of him and his actions in this con- 
flict. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem about which we speak today is 
not a simple one; it has many people 
debating from many lands, and from 
many sides, with many views, but yet, 
I, as a Representative of the people of the 
15th District of Texas, must have a clear 
question and a logical answer, to be able 
to properly represent them. So I asked 
myself, Why are we fighting in Viet- 
nam?” This has many answers: to pre- 
vent aggression, to fulfill a treaty obli- 
gation, to allow a people to freely choose 
their form of government. All these an- 
swers fit the question. But very clearly 
and quite visibly I see the answer that 
overrides all these. If we do not do it 
here, then it will have to be later, and 
closer, and with many more lives, per- 
haps with the destruction of the modern 
world as we know it. 

There is one person directly and ulti- 
mately responsible for the conduct of 
the war and the decisions made for the 
people of the United States—and this 
is our President as Commander in Chief, 
This is an awesome responsibility—it is 
a cross that I would not wish my worst 
enemy to bear, and yet I must see a 
friend suffer the agonizing moments of 
truth day after day and night after night, 
not knowing whether the decisions he 
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made that day will be the breakthrough 
to peace, or the path to ultimate destruc- 
tion. It is perhaps a burden that I could 
not long endure. But he has—and I 
agree with the way he has conducted 
the conflict—from the facts that I have 
at my disposal. I support his actions. 
Sometimes I feel he has not done enough 
to carry the war to the enemy, and I ask 
“Why?” The answer is as simple as it is 
noble, “It would mean the lives of more 
of our boys for an objective of limited 
military value.” But the greatest reason 
that I support his actions is because of 
those boys out there in Vietnam. I have 
seen many who have returned, some 
wounded. To the man, all that I have 
seen from my district will tell you that 
they feel we are in the right and that 
they were proud to have been there. 
This coming from those who walked 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death gives me the ultimate answer. I 
support my President because the men 
who have to fight, and die, support him. 
I can do no less. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day, when we hear so many self-pro- 
claimed experts expounding on every 
subject and issue facing the country, we 
are indeed fortunate to have in the 
White House a person who is truly the 
greatest living expert on the problems 
of our Government, and I am confident 
that our pride and confidence is shared 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 

I have recently made these statements 
to my constituents at home in my dis- 
trict and I am happy to report that I 
have found great concurrence in the 
views I have stated. I include here a 
newspaper article from the Corpus 
Christi Caller of February 14, 1967, cov- 
ering a portion of one of these inter- 
views: 

The main concern in Washington and 
across the country, Young continued, is the 
war in Vietnam, It is a costly war, in ma- 
terial resources and human lives, but the 
picture is much brighter today than it was 
a year or 18 months ago, he said. 

STABLE GOVERNMENT 

Militarily the offensive is with the South 
Vietnamese, he said. Politically the govern- 
ment is more stable and the, intelligence 
penetrations are far better than they used to 
be, he said. 

The major problem, Young said, while 
emphasizing that he would never favor 
changing the system, is that there are too 
many self-appointed experts speaking on 
Vietnam. 

“Anyone who hangs a microphone around 
his neck and gets before a television camera 
is this type of expert,” Young said. 

WHITE HOUSE EXPERIENCE 

Crticism is fine, he continued, “But we 
must remember that the man who occupies 
the White House has had more experience 
in Washington and national affairs than any 
other living American.” 

The President may not always be right, 
Young said, but often his decisions are the 
best of the available alternatives, none of 
which is absolutely right. 
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Those with no decision to make then pro- 
ceed to pick at the president’s, he said. 

Critical views are often given widespread 
publicity, sometimes to the damage of the 
country’s efforts, Young said. 


VIETNAM—HOW MANY LIVES? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with many 
other Members of Congress, I was pres- 
ent last evening at Veterans of For- 
eign Wars dinner when the disabled 
veterans of the war in Vietnam were 
introduced. ; 

As I looked at these veterans I could 
not help but wonder how many of them 
and their thousands of wounded com- 
rades were maimed by the ammunition 
and guns that have been shipped into 
North Vietnam through the seaport of 
Haiphong, which has been “off limits” 
to American bombing planes by order of 
President Johnson. 

Yes, how many American lives could 
have been saved, how many American 
servicemen would have been saved from 
maiming, had our land, sea, and air 
forces been permitted months ago to 
destroy every target of military value in 
North Vietnam? 

Instead, sanctuaries were created by 
action of President Johnson, and our 
forces were again handcuffed as. they 
were in the Korean war when President 
Truman refused to permit bombing of 
the Communist marshaling areas north 
of the Yalu River. 

This is war in all its savagery and 
gruesomeness. Thousands of Americans 
have been killed and more thousands 
wounded, and the conduct of the Viet- 
nam war reflects no credit upon Presi- 
dent Johnson. 


PROPOSED DESIGNATION OF OAHE 
RESERVOIR ON THE MISSOURI 
RIVER AS “LAKE OAHE” 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Dakota Legislature has passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 15 in support 
of my bill, H.R. 2901, to designate the 
Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri River in 
the States of North Dakota and South 
Dakota as Lake Oahe. The resolution 
memorializes Congress to make this name 
official by adopting my bill. 

Oahe, pronounced “O-ah-ee,” is the 
last of the four South Dakota reservoirs 
created by Federal dams on the Missouri 
whose name has not yet been made of- 
ficial by law. 

Already designated are Lewis and 
Clark Lake formed by Gavins Point Dam, 
Lake Francis Case formed by Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Lake Sharpe formed by 
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Big Bend Dam. Together with Garri- 
son Reservoir in North Dakota, they form 
the “Great Lakes of the Dakotas.” 

Oahe is an Indian word meaning a 
place to stand upon, a foundation or a 
stepping stone. The name has been at- 
tached to this reservoir for some 20 years, 
It is well established in the public mind 
and in many maps and documents. 

I do hope that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will take note 
of this evidence of support in my State 
for retaining this colorful Indian name 
on the last and largest of our reservoirs 
still officially unnamed. It would be a 
lasting tribute-to the Indian people, the 
original citizens of the Dakotas. 

The resolution is as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 15 
A concurrent resolution, memoralizing the 

Congress of the United States to pass 

HR. 2901, designating the Oahe Reservoir 

on the Missouri River in the States of 
North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 

Oahe 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, therein: 

Whereas, the history of the area around 
the Oahe Reservoir is replete with the cul- 
ture of the Indian tribes once living in that 
vicinity; and : 

Whereas, the Sioux Indian word Oahe 
means a foundation“ and depicts the pres- 
ent and potential source of the lake for 
irrigation systems, navigation routes, munic- 
ipal water supplies, power development, fish 
and wildlife development and recreation; and 

Whereas, the designation of the Oahe Res- 
ervoir as Lake Oahe would serve as a fitting 
honor to the Indian people who once in- 
habited the great Missouri River Basin and 
contributed such an important part to its 
early history: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Sen- 
ate of the Forty-Second Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein, that the Con- 
gress of the United States be respectfully 
urged and requested to adopt H.R. 2901, des- 
ignating the Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri 
River in the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota as Lake Oahe; 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary 
of the Senate of the State of South Dakota 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
presiding officers of both Houses of Con- 
gress, to United States Senators Karl Mundt 
and George McGovern and to United States 
Congressmen E. T. Berry and Ben Reifel. 

“Adopted by the Senate March 1, 1967. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives March 2, 1967. 


THE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM—50 
SUCCESSFUL’ YEARS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MILLER of California). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE], is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, during this 
year of 1967 the Federal land banks are 
observing their 50th anniversary. This 
is a golden anniversary of deep signifi- 
cance to all the people of the United 
States and indeed, as I shall explain, to 
people in many parts of the world be- 
cause it marks a half century of eco- 
nomic independence for agriculture. 

In reality, this is the 50th anniversary 
of the entire farm credit system, a unique 
mechanism designed to transform pri- 
vate investment into farm production. 
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The 12 Federal land banks are the senior 
members of the farm credit system, 
which has enabled farmers and ranchers 
to utilize capital as a means of increas- 
ing both their actual output and their 
capacity to produce more food and fiber. 
PIRST LAND BANK LOAN IN LARNED, KANS. 


It was in Wichita, Kans., that the first 
Federal land bank was chartered and 
it was in the First Congressional District 
of Kansas where the nationwide, long- 
term loan operations of the Federal land 
banks first went to work for American 
agriculture, with the chartering of the 
local land bank association in Larned, 
Kans., on March 27, 1917. 

To commemorate that event, an im- 
portant national convocation of agricul- 
tural and financial leaders will highlight 
a daylong community celebration in 
Larned on Monday, March 27. It will be 
a day worthy of the Nation’s attention 
as the half century results of sound 
farm financing are reviewed and as the 
prospect and challenges for American 
agriculture in the years ahead are 
considered. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT OF 1916 


Fifty years ago, U.S. agriculture was 
in a. generally deplorable condition. 
Most farmers operated at bare subsist- 
ence levels and lacked the financial re- 
sources to take advantage of mechanical 
advances offered by the advent of the 
automobile and related motorized equip- 
ment which could replace horsepower, 
mulepower, and manpower on farms. 

The great majority of farmers were 
considered by lenders to be poor finan- 
cial risks because they, were poor pro- 
ducers; and they were poor producers 
because as poor risks they could not find 
access to the capital they needed to im- 
prove their operations. Thus, at the very 
time when World War I pressures. were 
mounting and demands for vast increases 
in food and fiber were foreseen, our 
agricultural economy was caught in a 
vicious cycle of stagnation, marginal 
income, and lack of credit. 

The enactment of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916 and the establishment 
of the 12 Federal land banks and their 
hundreds of local associations in 1917 
broke that pattern. For the first time in 
history, farmers and ranchers were en- 
abled to obtain long-term, low-cost, real 
estate financing on a nationwide basis. 
The way was paved for transforming 
agriculture into a dynamic business 
enterprise. 

Loans to individual farmers were made 
and serviced—as they are today 
through local organizations of member- 
borrowers, such as the Federal Land 
Bank Association of Larned. This meant 
that in addition to obtaining his loan, 
the borrower also received cooperation 
and encouragement from his fellow 
farmers. 

FORMULA FOR FARMER INVESTMENT 

While much of the initial capital for 
this system was subscribed. by the Gov- 
ernment, the formula for farmer invest- 
ment in the associations and banks 
anticipated the retirement of the Gov- 
ernment subscription. That formula, 
still effective today, provided that farm- 
ers not only put up adequate collateral 
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but also invest in the system's capital 
stock, in an amount equal to 5 percent 
of their loans. Dividends are paid on the 
stock and it is retired at par value when 
the loan has been repaid in full. 

In this manner, the farmer or rancher 
borrowing from the land bank system 
has an immediate, vested interest in its 
successful operation. He has a voice in 
his association’s policies and manage- 
ment; the associations in turn help direct 
the operations of their respective banks 
by electing members to the district farm 
credit board of directors. The entire 
system thus became intimately and in- 
tegrally concerned with the task of mov- 
ing American agriculture forward to ever 
greater levels of achievement. 

In the time since the first farm loan 
was issued to a stockman in Larned, 
Kans., more than 2 million farmers and 
ranchers have been benefited by land 
bank loans totaling well in excess of $12 
billion. As of the present, some 390,000 
long-term mortgages are held by mem- 
ber-borrowers; the amount of loans out- 
standing runs well over $5 billion. 

This is not Government money, Mr. 
Speaker, but private investment by in- 
dividuals, insurance companies, commer- 
cial banks, foundations, and similar pur- 
chasers of Federal land bank bonds. All 
Government funds, utilized originally as 
“seed money” when the system began, 
and later to provide emergency assist- 
ance to farmers during the depression of 
the 1930’s, have long since been paid back 
to the U.S. Treasury. The final pay- 
ments were made in 1947, the year when 
the land banks and associations became 
fully owned by those whom the system 
was designed to serve—the American 
farmers. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FARM CREDIT 


The 50-year success of the Federal 
land banks has been concomitant with 
the remarkable accomplishments of our 
Nation's agriculture. Together with such 
other. of its components as the produc- 
tion credit associations for short-term 
agricultural financing, and the 13 banks 
for cooperatives, the farm credit system 
has catalyzed the efforts of agriculture, 
the investing public and the Government 
in achieving rates of farm production in 
this country unequaled elsewhere in the 
world.. The system stands as a notable 
example of the partnership of private 
financing and agricultural endeavor un- 
der the guidance of the Government, 
which in this instance is the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

An independent agency which operates 
at no.expense to the taxpayers, the Farm 
Credit Administration maintains a con- 
tinuous review of the fiscal, financial, 
and credit activities of the banks and lo- 
cal associations, provides general uni- 
formity in policies throughout the sys- 
tem and otherwise exercises supervisory 
authority. Its operating costs are paid 
by the banks and associations it super- 
vises. 

In retrospect, it was fortunate for the 
United States that this kind of credit 
and capital-formation mechanism exist- 
ed when the great depression came close 
to paralyzing our agricultural economy. 
Emergency Federal loan funds were 
channeled to farmers through the Fed- 
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eral land banks. Thousands of farmers 
and ranchers not only were saved from 
foreclosure but also were provided with 
the financial resources to cope with the 
vast production effort imposed by World 
War II. 

We can deem it fortunate today that 
the United States possesses an agricul- 
tural industry capable of producing a 
tremendous volume and wide variety of 
foods at prices which a growing popula- 
tion can afford to pay, at prices which in 
fact represent the lowest relative ex- 
penditure of the consumer’s earned in- 
come of any country on earth. We have 
good reason to be thankful that a sound 
methodology has been worked out for 
farmers to utilize capital so as to achieve 
this capability. The pioneering, innova- 
tive approaches made by the Federal land 
banks to solving farmers’ credit needs 
have had, and continue to have, broad 
and beneficial influence on the entire 
credit structure for agriculture. 

FUTURE TASKS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


And in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
submit that in the years immediately 
ahead, many other nations of the world 
may likewise deem it fortunate indeed 
that the United States possesses the agri- 
cultural efficiency and dynamism which 
have evolved from the past half century 
of progress. Global developments keyed 
to the rapid growth of population are 
placing the American farmer on the cen- 
ter of the world stage. 

It becomes increasingly evident. that 
the hopes of free people everywhere for 
peace and survival itself are closely in- 
terrelated with their efforts to produce 
sufficient food. Only American-style 
technology, applied on a massive scale 
around the world, can provide food for 
the billions more people of the foresee- 
able future. Until such time as the de- 
veloping nations become self-sufficient in 
their ability to produce food, it seems cer- 
tain that extraordinary demands will be 
made on the genius, energies, and capac- 
ity of America’s farmers. 

The great farm organizations and our 
Government, including us in the Con- 
gress, now face the formidable task of 
formulating new policies and programs 
for increasing agricultural production, to 
meet the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion here at home and to guide hunger- 
haunted nations abroad toward self-suf- 
ficiency. 

As we undertake this task, it will be 
well to keep in mind the essential role of 
agricultural credit and capital input. 
The Federal land banks have demon- 
strated, since starting their operations in 
Larned, Kan., 50 years ago, that agri- 
cultural productivity and prosperity are 
best assured by factors beyond the seed, 
fertilizer, stock, soil, or sweat invested; 
of comparable importance in this modern 
age are such elements as credit tailored 
to the debt-repayment capacity of the 
borrower, the earning power of farm 
property, and the desirability of land of- 
fered as security for a productive loan. 
For these factors add up to economic 
growth through the creation of new as- 
sets, higher equity, and greater capability 
on the part of the farmer. 

Hence the benchmark of whatever 
plans may lie ahead for America’s agri- 
culture must be the assurance of a fair 
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share of the market dollar for farmers. 
It is only through maximizing their own 
worth, increasing their investment, and 
exploiting the use of capital inputs that 
farmers, whether of the United States 
or of friendly countries struggling to at- 
tain self-sufficiency, will be able in the 
final analysis to conquer the problem of 
food shortages. 

The Federal land banks’ 50th anniver- 
sary is dedicated to America’s farmers— 
providers of plenty.. There is no better 
time than the present to join in tribute 
to all who are engaged in the agricultural 
enterprises of our country and to wish 
them success and Godspeed in the mo- 
mentous years to come. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF ANDREW JACKSON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MILLER of California). Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY,. Mr. Speaker, next 
Wednesday, March 15, marks the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of one of our 
Nation’s greatest generals, legislators, 
reformers, and most distinguished Pres- 
idents, Andrew Jackson. 

Born in 1767 in the Waxhaws Dis- 
trict, which was then in dispute between 
the two Carolinas and subsequently di- 
vided between the two States, Andrew 
Jackson has long been claimed by my 
home State as a native son. Since no 
record exists of the location of the Jack- 
son home in the Waxhaws District, North 
Carolinians boast that “Old Hickory” 
was born within that area which later 
became part of the Tar Heel State. A 
youthful Jackson read law in Salisbury, 
N.C., and was admitted to the bar No- 
vember 21, 1787, near my home of 
Greensboro, N.C., before moving to Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not merely wish to- 
day to pay tribute to the memory of one 
of the greatest Americans which my 
State claims as a native son. Certainly, 
tribute is called for on the 200th anniver- 
sary of Andrew Jackson’s birth. But 
more than that, the tribute I believe must 
be paid on President Jackson’s birthday 
is to rectify an error of 114 years stand- 
ing in the District of Columbia—and to 
give “Old Hickory” the honored place he 
so richly deserves in the national mem- 
ory and on the National Capital land- 
scape. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the equestrian 
statue of General Jackson which was 
placed 114 year's ago in the center of the 


‘square that does not even bear his name 


and is historically dedicated to honoring 
those foreign military leaders who aided 
in the American struggle for independ- 
ence. 

Historically and _ esthetically, the 
Jackson statue—which, we should note, 
was the first equestrian statue ever made 
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in the United States—must be moved 
from the square named for the Marquis 
de Lafayette and given a proper and fit- 
ting place of honor in the National 
Capital. 

The District of Columbia is literally 
packed with memorials and commemora- 
tive monuments to poets, cowboys, ex- 
plorers, educators, generals, organiza- 
tions, heroes, and demiheroes, both for- 
eign and domestic. Playgrounds, parks, 
squares, monuments, circles, bridges, 
streets, buildings, islands, fountains— 
almost everything in Washington is 
named for something or someone. 

Yet, Mr, Speaker, in this city which is 
in itself a monument to freedom and 
democracy and is filled. with honored 
places for those who have fought through 
the years to preserve it, we have sadly 
failed one of our Nation’s most illus- 
trious shapers and defenders of freedom 
and our heritage. This city boasts of 
monuments, memorials and showplaces 
to the greats and near-greats of our 
Republic—while the statue of President 
Andrew Jackson—the seventh President 
of the United States, the first People's 
President,“ hero of New Orleans—sits in 
a square which is his neither in name 
nor historical spirit. 

Millions of tourists, including students 
and children, make pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington each year to see their Federal City 
and its monuments to those who have 
guided our Nation for almost two cen- 
turies. Schoolchildren briefed in Amer- 
ican history have difficulty placing some 
of our most honored shrines and me- 
morials. Yet, if some of these youngsters 
who visit their Nation’s Capital were to 
ask where the memorial to “Old Hickory” 
is, most Washingtonians could not an- 
swer. He has no square, circle, park, or 
plaza—only two obscure streets named 
in his memory. But residents of this 
city almost certainly would not be able 
to tell the schoolboy the location of either 
of these streets, 

Mr. Speaker, the goal of the recent 
efforts of Washington planning agencies, 
citizens’ groups and other special govern- 
mental bodies has been to transform the 
Nation’s Capital into the grand city en- 
visioned by its designer Major L’Enfant 
over 175 years ago. 

As as result, the landscape of the en- 
tire city is in the throes of change, The 
projects are too numerous to mention, 
but I am particularly interested in the 
massive redevelopment of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the plans for Capitol East. 

These and other projects, Mr. Speaker, 
are most commendable. Yet, at the same 
time, I find it beyond comprehension that 
our civic planners continue to abide the 
anomaly of a Lafayette Square with 
President Andrew Jackson's statue in its 
center. 

And I find it equally difficult to under- 
stand, with all the open spaces, federally 
owned land and open parks and plazas 
that we have here in Washington, why 
we cannot find a place of respect for the 
general-hero of New Orleans, the War 
of 1812, and the Indian Wars—one of 
America’s greatest leaders. 

Why, we may ask, is Andrew Jackson’s 
statue in the center of Lafayette Square? 
This stately old President’s Park, as it 
was called in the very early days of our 
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Republic, is dedicated to honoring Euro- 
pean military leaders who fought so 
bravely for our national independence. 
These four foreign military figures whose 
statues appear on the corners of the 
square are Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko of 
Poland; General von Steuben, General 
Washington’s Prussian aide; Comte de 
Rochambeau of France and the Marquis 
de Lafayette, also of France. 

The statute of the Marquis, who be- 
came a folk hero of young America, was 
unveiled in 1890 and placed on the south- 
west corner of the square that already 
was named for him. Congress appro- 
priated $50,000 for the monument’s 
execution by Alexander Falguiere and 
Antoine Mercie. 

Surrounding the Revolutionary-theme 
square are stately old homes, including 
the last residence of Dolly Madison, 
whose birthplace is about 2 miles from 
my home in Greensboro, N.C. All these 
houses are in the process of restoration 
as monuments to that early period of 
our history when the square was the 
focal point of Washington activities. 

The statue of “Old Hickory,” standing 
in the midst of these four Revolutionary 
statues, pleads for a more appropriate 
site—a place of its own. Made by 
Sculptor Clark Mills from bronze can- 
ons captured by General Jackson in 
the War of 1812, the statue was unveiled 
January 8, 1853, on the occasion of the 
38th anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans. Mills later made the eques- 
trian figure of George Washington for 
Washington Circle, not to mention the 
Statue of Freedom which adorns the top 
of this Capitol Building. 

To rectify the situation with regard 
to proper memorialization of President 
Jackson on this, the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, I have today written to the 
Secretary of the Department of Interior, 
the Honorable Stewart Udall, requesting 
that the statue of the first “people’s 
President” be moved to a plaza named in 
his honor on Capitol Hill below the Ray- 
burn Building. This charming plaza, 
bordered by Independence Avenue and 
First Street, Second and Canal Streets, 
presently has no name or memorial. 
Considering the redevelopment of the 
entire area—the beautification of the 
Mall and the reflecting pool planned at 
the front of General Grant’s station on 
the Mall, I believe the placement of “Old 
Hickory's“ statue here and the naming of 
the plaza in his honor will add greatly to 
the redevelopment plans of this area. 

These are suggestions, but it may be 
that other suitable sites exist for estab- 
lishment of a Jackson Square. It re- 
mains for the Secretary of the Interior 
and other authorities to look into this 
matter and come up with appropriate 
recommendations. 

I have sent the Secretary of Interior 
copies of the two photographs I have 
here today. One shows Lafayette Square 
as it is now, the other as it would look 
should the heroic monument of Lafayette 
be moved to its center point. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to 
correct this omission in the historical 
landscape of Washington, D.C. With 
the current interest in historic preserva- 
tion and in beautification of our National 
City, we should act now to give the statue 
of one of our strongest, most dynamic 
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Presidents—the first equestrian statue 
ever made in this Nation—a place of 
honor of its own. We could pay “Old 
Hickory's“ memory no higher birthday 
tribute next Wednesday, March 15. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I am happy to 
yield to my good friend from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Getrys]. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina, my 
very able and dearly beloved colleague. 

I would like to join with the gentle- 
man, Mr. Speaker, in recommending 
that a suitable site be selected in Wash- 
ington to honor and give greater recogni- 
tion to the great Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh President of the United States. 

Although South Carolinians have no 
doubt as to the birthplace of America’s 
seventh President, there are many of our 
good friends, perhaps like the gentle- 
man in the well, who take sharp ex- 
ceptions to our conviction in this con- 
nection, but all of us agree on one thing, 
Mr. Speaker, and that is that Andrew 
Jackson was a great and glorious Amer- 
ican who served his country, even as a 
young man, with dedication and distinc- 
tion. It was in the days of his youth 
that Jackson joined the ranks of his 
countrymen to fight for our independ- 
ence against despotic British rule, and 
with more than the typical zeal of the 
frontiersmen of the day Jackson dis- 
tiguished himself as a lawyer, orator, 
ere ie Senator, judge, and sol- 

er. ; 

History will remember him as the 
master strategist during the Battle of 
New Orleans and as a man of unswerv- 
ing convictions during this two terms as 
President. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
the argument concerning Jackson’s 
place of birth will continue for some 
time to come, nor do I have any doubt 
that in the final analysis general agree- 
ment will be established among us once 
and for all time that this great Ameri- 
can was in fact born in South Carolina. 
But today we can set aside this argu- 
ment and the discussions about the 
birthplace of this great American and 
join with conviction in our praise of the 
heritage left to us by an illustrious Caro- 
linian. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with honor that I 
join with my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay], 
in support of his suggestions that great- 
er recognition be given Andrew Jackson 
in the parks of the Nation's Capital. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from South 
Carolina very much for his splendid 
contributions to this discussion we are 
carrying on, and say that I have heard 
some time ago there was a contention on 
the part of some that Andrew Jackson 
was actually born in South Carolina. 
Of course, the folks around my way 
think that at that time the area was in 
North Carolina. But be that as it may, 
the main part, the main thing, and the 
mean theme on this occasion is that we 
want to all join together and see what we 
can do to give this great President, this 
wonderful citizen and soldier, his proper 
place in our National Capital. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly appreciate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yielding, and I want to associate 
myself most wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically with his proposal, which I 
think is not only very excellent, it is also 
very timely, and I hope very feasible. 

It is also very timely and I hope very 
feasible and something that can be ac- 
complished I am sure with a very 
nominal amount of funds. 

I think in this country we should al- 
ways remember that the memory and 
traditions of our Presidents constitutes 
one of our truly great heritages and prob- 
ably our greatest heritage. 

By any yardstick we must measure 
Andrew Jackson as being among the 
greatest of American Presidents. 

I want to certify very wholeheartedly 
what the distinguished gentleman in the 
well has said regarding schoolchildren 
and other constituents from my dis- 
trict in Tennessee who come to Washing- 
ton. They ask, “Where is the Jackson 
memorial?” Or “Where is the Jackson 
statue?” 

It is in a place that is not in the nor- 
mal path that tourists take—it being out 
in the middle of Lafayette Square and 
inappropriately situated. I think the 
gentleman has made an excellent sug- 
gestion as to its proper location and an 
excellent suggestion as to the specific 
way that a fitting memorial might be 
provided to President Jackson, 

I thank the gentleman for yielding and 
again commend him for his most con- 
structive proposal. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his fine contribu- 
tion to this colloquy and must say that 
he too comes from a very fine and his- 
toric State. 

It is a rather unusual thing—my State 
of North Carolina claims to be the birth- 
place of three of America’s Presidents. 
If I remember my history correctly, they 
all found it necessary to come to Wash- 
ington and to the Presidency by way of 
your great State of Tennessee. So we 
have a great bond of friendship and 
camaraderie in history in that respect. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Tennessee. As a 
further mark of that and we are very 
proud in Tennessee, we understand that 
our First Lady plans to visit the Andrew 
Jackson home in Hermitage, Tenn., next 
week. We are proud of this and I think 
it is a further indication of the feelings 
of the people of the country in regard 
to his greatness. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 


PROPOSED AUDIT AND REPORT OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCY EXPENDI- 
TURES BY HOUSE COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
MILLER of California). 


(Mr. 
Under previous 
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order of the House, the gentleman from 

Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] is recog- 

nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is the text of a letter delivered 
today to the office of the gentleman from 
Texas, OMAR BURLESON, chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration: 

Marcu 8, 1967. 

Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has come to the 
attention of some of us who served on the 
Select Committee Pursuant to H. Res. 1 (in 
re: Adam Clayton Powell) that Members of 
the House other than Mr. Powell may have 
in the past made false reports to your Com- 
mittee on expenditures of foreign exchange 
currency. 

The Select Committee had no authority to 
find the facts and make recommendations in 
this respect regarding Members other than 
Mr. Powell, I am without the power to do so 
now. Thus I address this appeal to you as 
Chairman of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

As you know, the Select Committee on 
which I served made the following Finding 
(No. 9, Report p. 32): 

“As Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Mr. Powell made false re- 
ports on expenditures of foreign currency to 
the Committee on House Administration.” 

The discrepancies for the years 1961 
through 1964 between the amounts received 
by Adam Clayton Powell (and two staffers) 
and the amounts reported by him are de- 
tailed on p. 18 of our Report and on pps. 
266-269 of our Hearings. This information 
was obtained from the Department of State 
and from Mr. Julian P. Langston, Chief Clerk 
of your Committee. 

As one of its Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations, the Select Committee recommended 
that (No. 7, Report p. 33) — 

“The Committee on House Administration, 
which currently is undertaking a revision of 
its auditing procedures, be directed by the 
House to file annually a report of audit of ex- 
penditures by each committee of the House 
and the clerk-hire payroll of each Member.” 

Iam continuing to urge the House to adopt 
the Resolution necessary to implement the 
above recommendation, but this step will be 
only prospective in its effect. 

In the interests of basic fairness and of the 
need to treat all Members alike, I ask that 
your committee make an audit and report of 
all yearly expenditures of foreign currency by 
each committee of the House beginning with 
1961. If others have filed false reports, ap- 
propriate action should be considered. It 
appears certain that only through this pro- 
cedure can we put various suspicions of in- 
justice to rest, or, properly establish the 
foundation for the administration of even 
justice. 

I will be pleased to confer further with 
you at your early convenience. 

y, 
CLARK MACGREGOR, 
Member of Congress, 
Member, Select Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I am working with the 
Office of Legislative Counsel to draft an 
appropriate resolution to carry out rec- 
ommendation No. 7 of the select commit- 
tee. That resolution will be introduced 
shortly. If adopted, it should be effec- 
tive to deal with the problem for 1967 and 
the future, 

But for possible official misconduct in 
recent years on the part of Members 
other than Adam Clayton Powell, the re- 
quest which I have made today of the 
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Committee on House Administration 
should receive prompt attention. 


THE NATIONAL AMPUTATION FOUN- 
DATION—48 YEARS OF DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from New York (Mr. HALPERN], is 


recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
National Amputation Foundation is cele- 
brating its 48th anniversary. This 
worthwhile organization was founded in 
1919 to aid the amputee veterans of 
World War I through rehabilitation and 
research. In the ensuing years it has 
continued its program of aid—first to the 
veterans of World War I and the Korean 
conflict, and now to our boys returning 
from Vietnam. Aided by the experience 
and dedication of a staff of fellow am- 
putees who have overcome similar prob- 
lems, it is able to handle with great un- 
derstanding the special problems which 
the recent amputee faces. 

The foundation provides a multiplicity 
of services—legal counsel, vocational 
guidance, and placement, training in the 
use of prosthetic devices, social activities, 
liaison with outside groups, and psycho- 
logical aid. Since 1961, it has been run- 
ning a shop for the manufacture and re- 
pair of artificial limbs. These are serv- 
ices which are desperately needed by the 
new amputee, for he is faced with an en- 
tirely new world, and the problems of re- 
adjustment stemming from his loss are 
enormous. With its fine sense of these 
problems the staff of the foundation is 
able to offer sympathetic counsel to the 
new member. 

When the amputee must face the re- 
turn to the community for the first time, 
he is beset with numerous and frighten- 
ing problems. The loss of a limb in many 
cases means a whole new life for him, a 
new job, a new role in the community, 
new challenges to be faced. The psycho- 
logical problems which such adjustments 
often bring are too great and too difficult 
to be solved alone. It is here above all 
that the competent counseling of the 
foundation staff is valuable, for they, too, 
have suffered the loss of a limb and have 
faced the readjustment to community liv- 
ing. Knowing that he has understand- 
ing friends who have overcome the dif- 
ficulties he faces reduces the loneliness 
felt by the amputee. To be reassured 
that his loss is not a permanent handicap 
can be comforting, when the speaker is 
one who shares his affliction. 

Vocational guidance and retraining is 
often a very necessary part of the serv- 
ice offered to the new amputee. In many 
cases, he is unable to return to the job 
which he formerly held, and he is faced 
with the possibility that he may be eco- 
nomically dependent on others for his 
support. The acquisition of a salable 
skill and the knowledge that he can con- 
tinue to be financially independent is a 
great boost to the individual’s morale, 
and often the most important aid in en- 
abling him to readjust to the new way of 
life before him. 

Once trained, the amputee must find 
2 responsible position and the experi- 
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enced placement services of the founda- 
tion are available to him. It is no use 
for a man to have a skill if he cannot 
employ it gainfully. Here again, Na- 
tional Amputation Foundation provides 
valuable experience in fitting the man to 
a job for which he is well qualified. They 
also carry on a continuous campaign to 
convince the employer that he has only 
to gain by hiring amputees and the 
handicapped in general. The fine rec- 
ord of the many men that they have 
helped testifies favorably in behalf of 
their efforts. 

The social problems faced by the 
amputee are sometimes the most difficult 
of all. He must resume his place in the 
community, he must overcome his fear 
of pity and his resentment and master 
the use of new special equipment, so 
that he may be at ease and less self- 
conscious among his friends. The 
foundation provides both training in the 
use of prosthetic devices and social 
activities which reacquaint the amputee 
gradually with the life he must reenter. 

A fine example of the type of work in 
which the foundation engages is the pro- 
gram they have been carrying on for 
many of the boys who have returned 
from Vietnam. Their visits to those men 
who are hospitalized at Walter Reed has 
been a great morale building experience. 
Last autumn, a group of the men who 
were then at Walter Reed were invited 
to New York for the National Amputation 
Foundation’s Veterans Day dinner dance 
and a weekend of fun. The comments 
on this effort were so enthusiastic that 
the foundation hopes to repeat the trip 
for another group in the spring. The 
chance to meet others who had suffered 
accidents similar to theirs and had suc- 
ceeded in leading a normal life in spite of 
it was a great source of inspiration and 
encouragement to the amputees from 
Walter Reed. As one amputee summed 
it up in a letter, “Great. I’m ready to go 
again any time.” 

As varied as these programs are, they 
all serve one primary purpose, the rein- 
tegration of the amputee into the life of 
the community. Because the need of the 
amputee is so urgent, the foundation has 
in recent years opened its membership 
and services to all amputees, both civil- 
ian and veteran. The close personal con- 
tact with the people they serve is a unique 
contribution of the foundation, and its 
greatest source of strength. 

It is with sincere admiration that I 
offer to the foundation my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the completion of 48 
years of selfless service to the needs of 
the amputee, civilian or veteran, and it is 
my sincerest wish that they will continue 
the great work which they are doing for 
these men and women. 


THE NECESSARY WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow the 
House is going to take up for considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 267, to sup- 
port emergency food assitance to India, 
which has been reported favorably by the 
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Committee on Agriculture with some 
minor amendments. The war on hunger 
which is one of the historic and highly 
noble tasks this Congress and this coun- 
try have been engaged in, is thereby 
being brought nearer to the finish in a 
major theater. I have long been inter- 
ested in the fortunes and vicissitudes of 
this war whose hero is the American 
farmer and the saga of whose role is still 
unsung and not fully recognized. The 
American farmer is today producing for 
himself and for 35 others, and has en- 
abled the United States to discharge its 
great humanitarian obligations on a 
worldwide scale true to its heritage. I 
am one of those who believe that this war 
should be brought to its successful con- 
clusion within the shortest possible time 
and in doing so, other countries should 
also play their part and share at least a 
part of the huge burden our country has 
carried all along. More than all, the 
farmer should be protected against high 
costs and inadequate returns on the enor- 
mous efforts that he is making, as it 
is he who has made the American agri- 
culture the greatest success story of all 
time. Pursuant to my interest in the 
subject, I had been trying to acquaint 
myself with the full picture of the oper- 
ation of our food-for-freedom legislation, 
particularly with reference to the prob- 
lems and needs. of India. For some 
months now, I have had working for me, 
a congressional fellow from India, Mr. 
B. S. Raghavan, under the auspices of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and I thought it would be a good 
idea if he worked on a project bringing 
together the entire thinking on food aid 
and its philosophy, and the administra- 
tion of the laws and gave, from his stand- 
point, the achievements and failures of 
Indian agriculture, so that Members of 
Congress, while considering the resolu- 
tion, have a reasonably documented 
analysis of India’s problems, and rebuttal 
of some of the common misgivings and 
misconceptions prevalent here on the 
Indian situation. Mr. Raghavan has 
now produced an incisive and excellently 
written paper which not only gives a 
complete overview of the food-for-peace 
programs, but also makes important 
recommendations on the further im- 
provements that can be made in areas 
of both policy and implementation. I 
need not argue as to why an understand- 
ing and knowledge of the Indian situa- 
tion is crucial to the central meaning and 
purpose of the food-for-peace programs. 
It is in India more than anywhere else 
that food and peace are so inseparably 
linked. Geopolitically, India occupies a 
position vital to the preservation of bal- 
ance of power in Asia. And India is the 
recipient of the largest quantity of aid 
and loans from the United States. It is 
going to be the major testing ground for 
the structure and efficacy of the food aid 
programs, the scope and extent of inter- 
national cooperation, and the possibility 
of modernization at a pace that circum- 
stances make imperative and this in a 
constitutional democratic setup. It is 
for these reasons that I think that the 
facts and arguments brought out by Mr. 
Raghavan should be available to other 
Members of this House. Since his paper 
is long, I have had a summary prepared 
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which I would like to place at this point 
in the Recorp. The main paper is with 
me and will be available to any Member 
who may want to go through it. 

The summary follows: 

THE NECESSARY War—A SUMMARY 

The war on hunger is one that is necessary 
to fight on a world-wide scale, as what is at 
stake is nothing less than the fate of the 


entire humanity on this planet. It is a 


necessary war to stave off the menace of 
decreasing productivity and eventual starva- 
tion in the Asian, African and Latin Ameri- 
can continents containing 2.3 of the world’s 
3.1 billion people. The U.S. Agricultural 
Trade Development Assistance Act of 1954 
(P.L. 480) marked the beginning of action 
by the U.S, to meet the food needs of deyel- 
oping nations, but originally this Act was 
looked upon merely as a device to dispose of 
the huge surpluses of farm products that had 
accumulated and had begun to cost more 
than a crippling million dollars a day to the 
American exchequer. It had, however, two 
important uses for the U.S.: it put some 
countries like Italy, Japan and Taiwan on 
the path to self-sufficiency and economic re- 
covery, and it widened the commercial export 
markets of the U.S. and demonstrated that 
prosperity abroad was prosperity at home. 
The Act, however, did not attack the real 
problem of mobilizing the resources of the 
entire world to ward off the challenge of the 
following factors: 

(i) The losing battle fought by develop- 
ing nations for self-sufficiency and their 
seeming incapacity to feed themselves; 

(ii) The occurrence of population explo- 
sion in those very nations; Lis 
. (iil) Nonavailability of additional land for 
cultivation; , ; * 

(iv) Existence of high degree of malnutri- 
tion which again has its adverse impact on 
productivity; y , 3 

(v) Low level of technological develop- 
ment. 

The picture was not totally one of despair, 
as on the brighter side of the balance sheet 
were these countervailing factors: 

(i) The possibility of keeping agriculture 
ahead of population as proved by trends in 
the past 20 years with the result the average 
person in the less-developed countries, 
though still poorly nourished, now eats 
better than his father; 

(1) No major famine in the entire post- 
war years; 

(iii) Fall of agricultural prices in world 
markets; 

(iv) Rise in the per capita income in al- 
most all the countries of the world; 

(v) The immense agricultural productiv- 
ity of the United States enabling it to achieve 
an output far exceeding domestic consump- 
tion, needed reserves and world food gap all 
put together and to leave a comfortable sur- 
plus at least till 1980; 

(vi) The easy possibility of doubling or 
even tripling agricultural production in all 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America through 
the use of more fertilizers, more irrigation, 
better seed varieties, more pesticides and 
other improved farm practices. 

Taking both these sides together, it is 
clear that the race is not so much between 
population and food supply as between what 
could be done and what will be done. 

With this balance sheet before them, the 
Congress and the Administration realized 
that war on hunger should be more than 
mere surplus disposal and that in that war, 
the United States, with her affluence and 
abundance had a leading role to play. It 
was this recognition that led to the call by 
President Johnson in early 1966 for a “world- 
wide attack” on human hunger and misery 
under the leadership of the U.S., and it was 
in this context that the Administration and 
the Congress turned to the proposal to ex- 
tend the period of operation of P.L. 480, 
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incorporating in it certain provisions aris- 
ing out of the following basic convictions: 

(i) The idea of surplus disposal should be 
done away with as it lent itself to the 
propaganda that the action of the U.S. was 
not motivated by humanitarian, but only 
selfish, considerations; 

(ii) In any case, the surpluses has dwin- 
dled to a level that left the U.S. exposed 
to inadequacy of stocks were an unfore- 
seen calamity to strike; 

(iii) The futility (in terms of economies) 
and fatuity of retiring huge areas of land 
out of cultivation when hunger stalked vast 
populations of the world; 

(iv) Aid should be used to make the re- 
cipient nations undertake such changes in 
their economic and agricultural policies as 
seemed to the U.S. best conducive to 
achieving self-sufficiency in agriculture and 
political and economic stability, and to use 
aid as an indicator of the approbation or 
disapprobation of the U.S. toward foreign 
policies pursued by the recipient nations, 

The Food for Peace Bill, which was intro- 
duced in the House, was considered as being 
above partisan politics, both within the Com- 
mittee room and executive sessions and was 
acknowledged as the first bill to emerge from 
the House Committee on Agriculture with 
very little controversy about it. The changes 
made in the original P.L. 480 were so ex- 
tensive that what finally became law was, in 
fact, a new bill with changes in basic con- 
cepts and philosophy. The version that the 
House sent to the Senate was substituted by 
that body with one of its own, and the dif- 
ferences, some of which were on points of 
substance, were resolved in a conference. 
The bill was signed into an act by the Pres- 
ident on November 11, 1966, 

Under the Act, transactions between the 
United States and the récipient nations 
have been grouped under four titles: 

Title I authorizes sales of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts for local currencies and for dollar credits 
envisioning three alternative payment ar- 
rangements in ascending order of rigor, 
namely: 

(i) Sales for foreign currencies with pro- 
vision for. payments in convertible currency 
for the purposes of payments of U.S. obli- 
gations abroad; 

(ii) Sales for local currencies on credit 
terms; 

(ili) Sales for dollars on credit. 

Title II provisions include assistance for 
combating malnutrition in children, pre- 
school feeding and school lunch programs. 
Title III authorizes barter sales of agricul- 
tural commodities for the financing of com- 
modities of which the U.S. is a net importer. 
Title IV stipulates that the program will be 
used to help those friendly countries that 
seriously try to cope with their own problems 
of food and population. 

The new features of the legislation are: 

It links the food aid program to self-help 
measures on the part of recipient countries. 

It no longer limits the operation of U.S. 
foreign food assistance programs to supplies 
of surplus agricultural commodities, but pro- 
vides that the U.S. can produce the quan- 
tities of almost any farm commodity or de- 
rived product that is judged to best meet 
the development needs of recipient coun- 
tries; and 

It provides for means to improve the nutri- 
tional content of U.S. food assistance, 

It also provides for changes in financial 
provisions and for a program of farmer-to- 
farmer assistance. 

During consideration in the House, the 
Republican Members were quite active in 
making alternative proposals and suggestions 
for improving the contents of the bill. In- 
deed, at the stage of committee considera- 
tion, the Republican Members of the com- 
mittee were behind a number of amend- 
ments providing for: 

Continuing Congressional review of the 
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operation and administration of the program 
by limiting the extension to two years; 

Retaining the basic concept of “friendly 
countries”; 

Strengthening the national efforts to halt 
the supplying of hostile communist regimes 
in Cuba and North Vietnam; 

Improving the effectiveness of the Joint 
Congressional Executive Advisory Committee; 

Insisting, whenever possible, upon a per 
cent cash payment in Title I sales agree- 
ments; 

Placing stronger emphasis upon agricul- 
tural self-help by earmarking at least 20 
per cent of certain foreign currencies gen- 
erated by Title I sales for the purpose; 

Requiring, insofar as practicable, the iden- 
tification of food sold for foreign currencies, 
as being provided through the generosity of 
the American people; 

ding technical assistance in friendly 
developing countries through a farmer-to- 
farmer program as mentioned earlier. 

In the Senate. immediately after the bill 
came to the floor, a doubt arose over the fit- 
ness of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to consider a bill whose foreign 
policy implications were pronounced and over 
the dominant role assigned to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and not to the Secretary of 
State. The controversy was resolved when 
the Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Ellender, pointed out the enormous impact 
of the bill on the operation of agricultural 
sector and by expanding the Advisory Com- 
mittee to include the Secretary of State and 
four members from each of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Some of the unsuccessful amendments and 
counter-suggestions offered are interesting: 

To give first priority to agreements for the 
exchange of agricultural commodities for 
strategic and other materials needed by the 
U.S. with the stipulation that no agreement 
shall be entered into for the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities unless the President has 
determined that such country had no such 
materials reasonably available for such ex- 
change and has so notified the Congress in 
writing to that effect. (Senator Dirksen) 

To expand the World Food Program and to 
provide that U.S. would match any contribu- 
tion by other nations in commodities, in 
cash and in services which are in excess of 
the present target of the program. (Senator 
Mondale) 

To emphasize the role of adaptive agri- 
cultural research as an indispensable part 
of farm progress in developing countries 
and as one of the self-help measures that 
the U.S. would encourage and support. 
(Senator Mondale) 

To commend a long-term authorization of 
five years for the program. (Senator McGoy- 
ern and Congressman Donald M. Fraser) 

The main running theme throughout the 
debates was the need of close and continuous 
oversight of the Food for Peace program with- 
out which it was feared that the cornerstones 
of policy that the Congress was laying down 
will not be adhered to. 

THE INDIAN SITUATION 

The relevance of the Indian situation to an 
understanding of the central meaning and 
purpose of the food aid program springs 
from: 

Inseparable link of food with peace in 
India; 

The vital geo-political position of India 
in preserving the balance of power in Asia; 

Its proximity to expansionist China; 

Its status as the bastion of democracy and 
freedom of the individual; 

Its potential role in influencing the course 
of the entire world; 

Its status as the recipient of the largest 
quantum of aid and loans amongst devel- 
oping nations; 

Its sharing of common values and outlook 
with the United States. 
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India has been heir to certain special hand- 
icaps which will have to be recapitulated 
to place her problems and her performance 
in the proper setting. They are the heavy 
burdens of past history and laden with 
them, India is trying to march into mod- 
ernity. They are: 

(i) The long colonial occupation resulting 
in economic stagnation and denudation of 
raw materials; 

(ii) Impossibility of rotating arable lands 
due to paucity of cultivable land and small 
land holdings resulting in “soil fatigue;” 

(iii) Difficulties in the way of mechani- 
zation, such: as displacement of labor and 
increasing unemployment, fragmentation of 
holdings and the small size of an average 
Indian farm; 

(iv) Inherent conservation of the farmers 
and the people standing in the way, for in- 
stance, of change in dietary habits; and 

(v) Inadequacy of knowledge on the part 
of the Indian farmer of market mechanism 
and instrumentality of credit. 

Despite these handicaps, in common with 
other developing nations in this decade of 
development, India has made great strides 
as the following facts will show: 

Increase in net national income in real 
terms—70 per cent; 

Increase in agricultural production—65 
per cent; t 

Increase in industrial production—150 per 
cent; 

Production of sulphuric acid—increase 
from 101,000 tons to 664,000 tons; 

Production of foodgrains—from 51 mil- 
lion tons to 89 million tons; 

Power generation—2,3 million KWS to 10.2 
million K Ws; 

Railways—93 million tons of originating 
traffic to 205 million tons. 

As regards the food front specifically, In- 
dia has: 

Imposed. a food rationing system to make 
efficient use of existing supplies; 

Streamlined its transportation system to 
improve distribution; 

Increased prices paid to the farmer, thus 
providing new incentives to use fertilizer, 
improved seeds and other modern materials; 

Begun large operations with new varieties 
of rice introduced from Taiwan and with 
large quantities of high-yield wheat seed im- 
ported from Mexico; 

Approved plans to increase public involve- 
ment in agriculture by more than 100 per 
cent during the new five-year plan; 

Started to expand rural credit, improve 
water supply, and accelerate the distribu- 
tion of fertilizer to remote areas; 

Stepped up family planning; and 

Negotiated an agreement for the first of 
several externally-financed fertilizer plants 
to expand India’s supply of home-produced 
fertilizers. 

Further, it has evolved an agricultural 
strategy encompassing all sectors of activity 
such as the high-yielding varieties p 
new concepts for irrigation, double/multiple 
cropping, organization of supplies, emphasis 
on production of inputs, supply of produc- 
tion credit, coordination of cattle develop- 
ment and dairying, and initiation of sup- 
porting economic and institutional policies. 

Recognizing that food production alone, 
without population control, will not achieve 
any purpose, India adopted an officially-spon- 
sored family planning program as far back 
as 1948. There are now 11,000 family plan- 
ning centers where advice is given by quali- 
fled personnel and contraceptives are sup- 
plied free. 

The Congressional team that visited India 
in the Fall of 1966 has returned with ap- 
preciation for the steps taken and schemes 
initiated, and with a picture of India on the 
move. 

There are several misconceptions and mis- 
givings about India which have to be men- 
tioned and discussed, for they act like a 
brake on the enthusiasm of legislators here 
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to come to the support of India when her 
case is under discussion or study. But the 
existence of these criticisms and miscon- 
ceptions itself is nothing to be cavilled at 
because essentially they spring from the in- 
tense interest that India arouses. These 
criticisms can be briefly analyzed below: 

Neglect oj agriculture. This is by far the 
most persistent line of criticism of Indian 
policies. Without glossing over the very real 
deficiencies, such as lack of singleminded and 
determined effort to bring about yield take- 
off and income take-off, inadequate propa- 
ganda for the encouragement of agricultural 
inputs and insufficient recognition of the 
necessity to Keep policies and approaches 
pragmatic and flexible, it could be fairly said 
that argument of industrialization at the 
cost of agriculture has been somewhat over- 
done. For instance, the outlay in mining and 
industry in the First, Second and Third Five- 
Year Plans was 5 per cent, 24.1 per cent and 
20 per cent, respectively, of the total outlay. 
If one took up agriculture alone, it is true 
that the outlay for the same plans was 15 
per cent, 12 per cent and 14,4 per cent and 
this may look too small a proportion. But 
in fairness this is not the way to read the 
investment: agriculture does not stand alone 
but is very much dependent upon irrigation, 
transportation and communication, and out- 
lay in a part of the latter heads of develop- 
ment should be added to the outlay on agri- 
culture. It is difficult to determine what 
portion of it should be added onto agricul- 
ture, but @ very rough idea can be gained 
from the fact that the outlay on agriculture, 
irrigation and transportation taken together 
for the three plan periods was 71 per cent, 
58 per cent and 64 per cent, respectively. It 
is much truer to say that what with drought 
and natural calamities, agriculture failed 
India than that India failed agriculture. She 
had increased agricultural production from 
51 million tons in 1951 to 89 million tons in 
1965, and all that was needed to achieve self- 
sufficiency was an increase by another 36 mil- 
lion tons; if the tempo had not been inter- 
rupted, India would have been well on her 
way toward this goal. 

Apathetic attitude toward private invest- 
ment and foreign capital. The main mis- 
understanding is of the professedly social- 
istic policies of the Indian Government. 
These policies were inevitable in a situation 
of scarce resources and vast unsatisfied 
wants. In fact, policy declarations by Prime 
Minister in 1949, reiterated by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi last year in this country, make 
it clear that foreign capital is welcome and 
there will be no discrimination or expro- 
priation without adequate compensation. 
There has been only one case of compulsory 
acquisition by the state in all these two dec- 
ades and that, too, for reasons which had 
nothing to do with ideology or socialism. 
The climate for foreign investment in India 
is made further favorable by India’s record 
of political stability, the vast Indian market 
of 500 million people and unlimited in po- 
tential, high earnings ratio of U.S. capital in 
manufacturing industries in India, competi- 
tive production costs and the existence of a 
competent and sophisticated corps of chem- 
ists, engineers and technicians. 

Retention of controls on interstate move- 
ment of grains. The zonal system of food 
controls is not a policy to which the Indian 
Government is ideologically bound for all 
time. It has been dictated by the very prac- 
tical reason that in a situation of shortfall 
in production, government bears a respon- 
sibility to imsure equitable distribution. 
Once there is normal production and good 
crops, the policy will certainly be reviewed. 
The banning of private trade on interstate 
basis is only to insure the movement of 
grains where they are most needed and not 
where they command the highest prices. 

Doubts about the capacity of the food- 
grains handling and distribution machinery. 
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It was proved last year that the machinery 
could take at short notice unprecedentedly 
heavy loads. The capacity of ports increased 
from an average of 500,000 tons per month to 
1.5 million tons per month; 1,500 railroad 
freight cars were pressed into service daily; 
a network of 128,000 shops distributed food- 
grains to 121 million people. Witnesses be- 
fore Congressional committees, as well as 
Members of the Congress and administrators 
of aid programs, have handsomely acknowl- 
edged the adequacy of handling and distri- 
bution machinery. 

Center’s inability to impose discipline on 
the surplus states. It may be true that the 
consciousness of states’ rights is strong in 
some areas, but the procurement figure be- 
lie this charge of surplus states not playing 
fair by the deficit areas. Almost every one 
of them fulfilled the targets set by the 
Centre and if some mildly dragged their feet 
initially, it was due to an acute consciousness 
of their primary responsibility to insure food 
supplies to their people first. 

Lack of incentives to farmers. President 
Johnson, in his latest message on India food 
Has borne out India’s efforts to give fair re- 
turns to the farmer. In fact, David E. Bell, 
Administrator, A.ID., has said that incen- 
tive prices for producers in India are higher 
than those prevailing in the United States. 

Sacred cows. The presence of sacred cows 
cannot be wished away. Religious prefer- 
ances and prejudices do not lend themselves 
to an easy or rational explanation. It is, 
however, not true that all the states have 
banned cow slaughter by legislation; the fed- 
eral government has refused to give in to the 
recent agitation on this score. Even in the 
existing legislation in five out of sixteen 
states, the protection, strictly speaking, is ex- 
tended to milch cows and productive cattle. 

Use of land for nonfood crops. The main 
charge is that India could divert areas under 
crops like cotton to food crops in an effort to 
maximize production of foodgrains. The land 
now under cotton and nonfood crops is not 
suitable for rice or wheat; or it is of such low 
quality that to expend time and money on 
them for conversion will not yleld commen- 
surate results. Further, the foreign exchange 
derived from the export of cash crops is sub- 
stantial and it proves handy in importing 
fertilizer, agricultural equipment and ma- 
chinery. Thus, it is not as if that produc- 
tion of cash crops has made drastic inroads 
into India’s capacity for agricultural devel- 
opment, 

3 RECOMMENDATIONS 

If the war against hunger is to be fought 
successfully and brought to an end within 
the shortest possible time, it is necessary to 
take a close and continuing interest in the 
nature and scope of the major fields of ac- 
tion and to discharge oversight functions 
falling within the responsibilities of govern- 
ments and people. It is hoped that the 16- 
point program suggested below will go to 
some extent toward insuring adequate inter- 
est and vigilance: 

(i) Coordinated implementation of the 
program, At present, several agencies and de- 
partments—the Department of State, A.ID., 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Department of Commerce, Office 
of Emergency Planning and the Department 
of Defense—all entered into the different 
aspects of policy formulation at one stage or 
another. What is needed urgently is a mech- 
anism to assure the most complete and 
honest exchange of ideas and communica- 
tion, to minimize end-runs, double dealings 
and attempts to conceal facts from one an- 
other and to maximize cooperation and 
speedy policy decisions. The idea of having 
an over-all director for the administration 
of the aid programs, who will be known to 
be in the closest confidence of the President, 
will have the power of final decision after 
consulting departments and agencies. whose 
interests are involved and will be above the 
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swayings of partisan politics, is also worth 
exploring further with regard to feasibility 
and desirability. Another aspect of coordi- 
nation is in the administration of the pro- 
gram in the field. Here it will be necessary 
to keep the procedures and interrelationship 
problems under continuing study and review. 
It will be a good idea if this is specifically 
brought under the scope of the Advisory 
Committee set up under the Act. 

(ii) Acquaintance on the part of Members 
of Congress with conditions on the spot and 
creation of a proper climate of opinion and 
knowledgeability. It is essential to keep up 
a systematic flow of information and assess- 
ment of conditions in developing countries 
to interested groups of Members of Congress 
who can then act as the eyes and ears of the 
Congress and create a greater awareness of 
issues and facts. The spokesmen of develop- 
ing nations should aim at building a direct 
bridge to such groups; additionally to such 
information as the Members may get from 
their own contacts or from administration. 
This could be done in three significant ways: 

(a) More frequent visits by Members of 
Congress to developing nations and gathering 
of on-the-spot impressions; 

(b) Encouragement of greater legislator- 
to-legislator contacts; 

(c) Periodical meetings of select groups of 
Representatives and Senators so that mat- 
ters concerning developing nations can be 
fruitfully and informally discussed, ques- 
tions asked of the knowledgeable visitor or 
expert attending these meetings as guests 
and answers elicited. 

(iii) Educational campaigns aimed at 
American publie opinion, especially of the 
farming community, This is necessary to: 

(a) explain in intelligible terms the im- 
Plications of the policies adopted, the extent 
of the involvement of the common man and 
the farmer, the net effect on production and 
cost, and the advantage secured in the form 
of increase of commercial exports; and 

(b) inculate in the American people and 
farmers a sense of participation in a high 


urpose. 

(iv) Fostering of the realization that food 
is above politics. The passage of the Food 
for Peace bill in the Congress was completely 
free from partisan politics. This is the right 
approach and should be carried into the sub- 
sequent public discussions on what the pol- 
icy goals should be, although there may 
legitimately be differences of emphasis and 
opinions. This effort is most essential in 
deficit countries themselves where food most 
often ends up as a political football, causing 
dislocation in supplies and distribution. 

(v) Propagation of techniques and meth- 
ods adopted by countries like Japan. Japan 
is an excellent example of an Asian country 
which started with factors and handicaps 
similar to other Asian countries and yet has 
succeeded phenominally in improving its 
agricultural economy and achieved yield 
take-off and income take-off within a short 
period despite heavy odds. Developing na- 
tions most often turned to look to western 
nations for inspiration; it is time they turned 
toward one of themselves for exchange of 
ideas and techniques. 

(vi) Encouragement to establishment of 
network of agricultural research institutions 
in aid-receiving nations and expanded and 
more effective use of land-grant institutions. 
The three objectives behind this proposal 
are: 

(a) To train or retrain people who are 
either skilled in agricultural science or to 
prepare practical farmers, farm wives or 
others with the working knowledge of farm- 
ing for service overseas; 

(b) To establish agricultural institutes— 
more like short courses in agriculture—both 
in the U.S. and overseas directed toward the 
training of persons who serve as volunteers 
in this program and foreign nationals; 

(c) To conduct selective research activities 
in conjunction with the agricultural insti- 
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tutes, emphasizing tropical and subtropical 
agriculture. 

(vil) Speedy implementation of farmer-to- 
farmer program. This program is central to 
the development of insights by peasants in 
other countries in the matter of increasing 
productivity and should be taken up for im- 
plementation without any loss of time, tak- 
ing care to see that the type of men wanted 
should be mature people with a lot of prac- 
tical knowledge, who will be able to win the 
confidence of their compeers in other 
countries. 

(vill) Full and frequent utilization of the 
Advisory Committee. The Committee is re- 
quired under the law to survey the general 
policies relating to the administration of 
the Act. It should have at its disposal staff 
which will make an independent apprecia- 
tion of points and issues coming up before it 
for consideration and which will also under- 
take research into the many aspects of the 
food situation in different deficit countries. 
Special projects and studies may be assigned 
to it by the Committee to subject the instru- 
mentality of the Food for Peace legislation 
to a constant and critical scrutiny. A con- 
vention should be established of bringing 
its proceedings and recommendations to the 
Congress, in order that any interested Mem- 
ber may, if he is so disposed, further pursue 
any of the points made, 

(ix) Development of a flexible farm policy. 
If the domestic farmer is to play his part 
enthusiastically in the world war on hunger, 
he must be assured of two imperatives: a 
long-range, flexible farm policy and some 
way by which he could bring the costs of 
farming within manageable limits. A long- 
range policy enables the farmer to plan his 
production properly, helps the administra- 
tion to signpost the growth and develop- 
ment of agriculture for a reasonably long 
period ahead and makes it possible for aid- 
receiving nations to look ahead and formu- 
late long-term policies for themselves and 
to make suitable allocation of resources on 
a long-term basis without having to worry 
about the immediate problems. 

(x) Insuring flow of needed foreign capi- 
tal. The less developed nations have very 
little time in which to make the transition 
from a near static condition to one of steady 
growth and capital plays a vital part in this 
process. Ways must be found: 

(a) To remove obstacles to capital forma- 
tion and capital flow; 

(b) To evolve a combine of development 
financiers in developed countries to explore 
quickly areas of investment related to agri- 
culture in developing countries; 

(c) For business associations in developed 
countries, to establish close and direct links 
with their counterparts in developing na- 
tions with a view to— 

Stimulating consideration of improvements 
to basic business practices; 

Exchanging information on technical ad- 
vances and operational efficiencies in their 
particular fields of endeavor; 

ee technical and operational data; 
an N 

Acquiring greater voice in the government 
and planning machinery. 

(xi) Vigorous investigation of new possi- 
bilities of technological breakthroughs. It is 
self-evident that everyone concerned with 
agricultural development must be imbued 
with a spirit of experimentation, innovation 
and the adoption of techniques and proce- 
dures to the special needs of individual com- 
munities. We should never cease looking 
for technological breakthroughs that will 
supplement, if not eventually supplant, con- 
ventional patterns of agricultural produc- 
tion. These ought to be investigated, experi- 
mented and where economically feasible, 
applied. 

(xii) Full exploration of the concept of 
multilateral aid and the strengthening of 
international agencies like FAO and World 
Food Program. Multilateral participation is 
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one of the essential principles that form a 
basis on which the strategy for the war on 
hunger ought to rest. This means organiz- 
ing the assistance of the international com- 
munity in a coalition of the advanced and 
developing nations. Developed countries, 
especially the U.S., should lend their weight 
and support to the Indicative World Plan for 
Agricultural Development drawn up by FAO 
and the World Food Program. 

(xiii) Setting up of a World Food Study 
Commission. The idea of establishing such a 
Commission was first proposed by the Re- 
publican Task Force on Agriculture. It is 
best to conceive of the Commission as an 
independent, “international organization 
which will be free to collect its own funds 
and do its own research and studies on 
world food problems. Its broad functions 
will be to collect, collate and study facts re- 
lating to the world food situation on a con- 
tinuing basis and formulate remedial policies 
for consideration of international commu- 
nity, to make periodical assessment of pol- 
icies and developments in the technological 
economic and political spheres and circulate 
reports thereon and to rouse international 
opinion and support on a private and yolun- 
tary basis for the war on hunger. 

(xiv) Agricultural attachés. The difficulty 
in the way of a proper and full-fledged uti- 
lization of agricultural attachés, wherever 
the embassies have them, is the closer and 
more direct. involvement of U.S. AID with 
the local schemes and projects, almost 
amounting to an elbowing out of the agri- 
cultural attaché, is not, in some cases, the 
embassy itself. The situation is unclear 
from this distance, but whatever gaps exist 
in the fuller utilization of technical person- 
nel wherever they may be found—in AID or 
in the embassies or in the foundations— 
should be investigated and filled. 

(xv) Voluntary Agencies. There should be 
a constant review of the precedural and other 
hurdles in the way of functioning of volun- 
tary agencies associated with Food for Peace 
programs to undertake remedial measures to 
improve the quality and range of the part- 
nership. The Task Force to the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid has 
made some very sensible recommendations 
calling upon the government to revise its 
criteria, procedures and practices and indi- 
cating to the voluntary agencies themselves 
the areas of improvement in their own work- 
ing and their relation with the government 
and the countries in which they operate. 
These recommendations deserve expeditious 
implementation. 

(xvi) Evolution of a self-contained and 
self-sustaining Asian policy and machinery 
to create an informed elite on Asian affairs. 
The necessity for this goes without saying, 
as the aid programs are mere auxiliaries rest- 
ing on the foundation stone of a proper 
policy toward recipient countries, especially 
the Asian nations where the major battles 
of the war on hunger will be fought. There 
is a symbiotic relationship between Asia and 
the rest of the world and there should be a 
conscious attempt to break the encrustation 
from which America’s Asian policy had begun 
to suffer. The setting up of the Asian Ad- 
visory Panel was a step in the right direction 
as this will make available to the President 
the recommendations of a group capable of 
dispassionate judgment and marshalling 
adequate material and expertise to base that 
judgment on. It is to be hoped that the 
panel will develop into an independent, or- 
ganic entity which will draw from the exper- 
fence and talents of persons from Asian 
countries with intimate, expert knowledge 
of those countries. It is necessary to bring 
into being an informed elite on Asian prob- 
lems and needs amongst the people of this 
country and this can best be done by the 
Congress setting up a new committee on 
Asian relations as a dramatic recognition of 
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Asia’s importance, both by itself and for the 
United States in the current world context. 


FEDERAL SHARING IN CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gramtol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced legislation which provides 
for Federal sharing of the cost of a 
State’s child welfare services, based on 
the State’s per capita income, and au- 
thorizes whatever sums are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Specifically, under this proposal, the 
Federal Government would pay 75 per- 
cent of the total of each State's salary 
and training cost for child welfare per- 
sonnel. Secondly, each State would re- 
ceive funds to pay for a percentage of the 
cost of all child welfare services for every 
child who is the responsibility of the 
State or local public welfare agencies. 
To prevent Federal expenditures from 
being used as a substitute rather than a 
supplement to State aid, this bill requires 
State and local child welfare services to 
maintain the same minimal level of 
spending as in the past year. A third 
provision of this legislation would make 
available to the States Federal assistance 
for developing new child welfare pro- 
grams. 

Last year, the Federal Government 
provided less than 10 percent of the total 
expended by public agencies on child 
welfare. In my home State of Connecti- 
cut, Federal assistance was approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the total. Realizing 
the heavy costs of child welfare services 
and the national concern for the welfare 
of our children, I feel it is incumbent 
upon the Federal Government to do more 
to work with the States in this area. 

By providing Federal support of child 
welfare programs, States will be able to 
meet the regulations of the 1962 Social 
Security Amendments requiring the 
States to extend their child welfare serv- 
ices to maintain complete coverage 
throughout all counties. This 1962 act 
was an attempt by the Congress to pro- 
vide assistance to all children in need of 
help. Yet, the necessary funds to carry 
out this program were not authorized. 

The originator of this measure was our 
late friend and colleague, the Honorable 
John E. Fogarty. It would be a fitting 
tribute to this great legislator, for us to 
continue his efforts to assist our needy 
and neglected children. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time the Congress 
takes a realistic view of the child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act. We 
have recognized that the burden of fi- 
naneing services for the aged, the 
widowed, the disabled, the blind is too 
immense for many State and local gov- 
ernments to support, unaided. We must 
also satisfy a similar responsibility to 
help the States finance their programs to 
assist our children. 
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NEED TO ` REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE SYSTEM—XXIX 


Mr. KORNEGAY.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTeENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
inadvertently, my remarks on the need to 
revise the Selective Service System were 
not printed in Tuesday’s RECORD. 

On Monday, the President submitted to 
the Congress his message on selective 
service which contained a number of the 
recommendations originally suggested 
by the President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service. 

The President's National Advisory 
Commission is to be commended for 
making generally admirable proposals 
for eliminating many of the inequities 
of the present draft system. 

Many of the President’s suggested re- 
forms are, of course, long overdue and 
they should receive the most serious 
consideration by the Congress. 

The drafting of men at 19 years of 
age will reverse the present order of call- 
ing the oldest registrants first and thus, 
will have the beneficial effect of eliminat- 
ing the uncertainities now present in the 
lives of many of our young men. f 

A reorganization of the structure of 
the Selective Service System is, of 
course; needed. There are over 4,000 
local boards with over 16,000 members 
serving on them throughout the coun- 
try. These individuals, serving uncom- 
pensated, have rendered an outstanding 
public service. However, changes can 
be made to make this operation more 
efficient and effective. For example, a 
maximum retirement age should be 
established, for many of the members 
are serving at ages which in other 
branches of government and business 
have long been considered to be that of 
a retirement age. The President's power 
to appoint members should not be lim- 
ited to those nominated by the Gov- 
ernors of the States and the board com- 
position should represent all elements of 
the public that they service. I believe 
that this change is particularly desirable 
in light of the statistics presented by the 
National Advisory Commission on the 
racial makeup of the local draft boards. 

With regard to a lottery system, last 
June I stated that no doubt many of the 
problems could be alleviated by such a 
proposal. Obviously no system that 
chooses the few that have to serve can 
be completely fair. Yet most of the 
other alternatives would aggravate, not 
cure, the existing inequities. 

The ending of student deferments, 
with the exception of those for medical 
and dental students, and the drafting of 
men at the age of 19 would end the 
uncertainty element that exists after 
college graduation. Once an individual 
finished his military service, he would 
be free to pursue whatever plans he de- 
sired without fear of interruption. Fur- 
thermore, if we truly want to deal with 
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the draftable age young men on an equal 
basis, then we should not allow some to 
postpone military service through an 
unfair option which would not be 
granted to those, who, for various rea- 
sons, would be unable to attend a college 
or university. 

There are other recommendations, 
such as dealing with the appeals system, 
the reserve program, and the establish- 
ment of national uniform system of 
rules, that are most welcome revisions. 

Unfortunately, the President did not 
recommend a broadening of the con- 
scientious objector status so as to include 
the language of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in their ruling in the 1965 Seeger case. 

In addition, I am quite disappointed 
that the President did not ask for a study 
to determine the feasibility of the even- 
tual shifting to an all volunteer army as 
a long-range policy. 

Congress must eventually decide the 
course of our future military recruit- 
ment policies, rather than pass a new law 
every 4 years. I certainly hope that this 
Congress will act accordingly and state 
what our ultimate goal should be and 
authorize a study for the purposes of 
determining the incentives necessary to 
obtain a voluntary military recruitment 
force. 


MESSAGE ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Leccerr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse the President’s message on selec- 
tive service. America’s system of calling 
its fighting men has, over the years, 
proved to be effective and reasonable for 
keeping our Nation’s security second to 
none in the world. But the times have 
changed; and with these changes have 
come different needs and new opportuni- 
ties for maintaining a strong military 
force. 

President Johnson has recognized these 
changes. His proposals, if adopted, 
would create a new era of military con- 
scription which would insure fairness to 
all those concerned. 

I would like to especially single out 
three specific proposals which seek to 
right old wrongs in our Selective Service 
System. 

First, President Johnson has noted the 
terrible anxieties and uncertainties in- 
herent in the present order of call to 
serve. The President now has declared 
his intention to issue an Executive order 
directing that men be drafted beginning 
at age 19. 

I warmly support this action. For I 
strongly believe that by reversing the 
present order of calling the oldest first, 
we can sharply reduce the uncertainties 
and frustrations in the lives of our young 
men. 

Second, the President has made it clear 
that he will seek to strengthen the over- 
all system of selection so that those young 
men who, for one reason or another, are 
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not in college, will have equal status with 
those who are. In this regard I support 
Mr. Johnson’s recommendation that we 
in Congress take a long, hard look at this 
problem. Most of us would agree that 
something must be done: But we must 
not act rashly or impulsively. 

Third, the President has asked the 
Secretary of Defense to give priority to 
Reserve enlistees who are under draft age 
to encourage a maximum number of vol- 
unteers who are not immediately draft 
liable. 

These three proposals are especially 
pertinent to meeting the Government’s 
obligation to our Selective Service Sys- 
tem. For we have a very real obligation: 
to make certain beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the young men being called 
up to serve our country are being chosen 
fairly and democratically. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals go a long way toward 
helping us to achieve these ends. I ask 
my colleagues to take prompt action and 
support these very necessary objectives. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE PROPOSED 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCartuy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am, 
today, introducing legislation :which 
would establish a strong Ethics Com- 
mittee in the House and which would 
require all Members to make periodic 
disclosures of their incomes, financial 
holdings, directorships, business affilia- 
tions, and the like. I believe such legis- 
lation is particularly urgent at this time 
because of recent events in Congress. 

Such laws would do a great deal to 
increase public confidence in the Con- 
gress and reassure the American public 
that the overwhelming majority of Mem- 
bers of Congress are men of integrity and 
scrupulous honesty. 

Until such time as we have compulsory 
disclosure laws—and I am convinced that 
time will come—I believe that I can do 
my part by joining the growing number 
of my colleagues who have made volun- 
tary disclosures. 

Accordingly, I am furnishing here a 
current statement of my assets, sources 
of income, et cetera: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Ricwarp D. MCCARTHY, MARCH 8, 1967 
‘My assets consist mainly of two homes— 

one in Buffalo and one in Bethesda, Mary- 

land. I estimate my equity in these at 
$14,000. 

My personal property consists of a 1965 
Ford automobile, miscellaneous personal 
property including furniture and clothing 
with a total value of $12,000. In addition, I 
have cash and other family assets of $6,000. 

Aside from mortgage debts on both homes, 
I have no major outstanding indebtedness. 
Neither my wife, children nor I have any fi- 
nancial interest in any business enterprise. 
All gifts valued over $8.00 were returned. I 
have no other business except that of 39th 
District Representative. During 1966 I took 


no trips Outside the United States at govern- 
ment expense. 
My income in 1966 was as follows: 
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S ( AAA Pa Ses RS ee $30, 000 
Rent from home in Buffalo___-.-.-_ 1, 620 
W . o AE 375 

F. A A GES re OS, Set IP a 31,995 


Members of Congress receive annual allow- 
ances for stationery, stamps, telephone, tele- 
graph and for their Washington and home 
offices. 

They are also reimbursed for four trips 
to and from their home districts each year. 

However, for me, and I assume I'm like 
most members in this respect, the allow- 
ances are not sufficient to cover expenses ac- 
tually incurred. 

During 1966, I incurred the following non- 
campaign expenses in the conduct of my 
Congressional duties which were not paid for 
by the federal government: 


Travel to, from, and within the 


39th District $2, 026. 54 
Dinners, luncheons, and meet- 

yf ris pena uae Mas Sank 7. EBS sat Be, 563. 49 
A a N a cede snotty 120. 00 
Subscriptions to newspapers and 

ee 22 400. 39 
. e e See ee 241. 52 
Washington office expense 356. 50 


TV films, recordings, and pho- 


CORA Diy (ee ee eee 747.13 
Printing of one constituent ques- 
tionnaire, 4 newsletters, and the 
booklets “What To Do With 
Children in Washington” and 
“Dollars for College“ 3, 500. 60 
Miscellaneous 163. 30 
Total of which $3,907 was 
borne by the Citizens’ 
Committee for McCarthy, 
the remainder by myself. 8, 119. 47 
Following are my 1966 taxes: 
Wederal Slot A Sec e $3, 089, 44 
State of New Tork 970.18 
Property taxes (Buffalo, Erie 
County, N.Y., and Montgomery 
County, Md.) 2 1. 266. 22 
Wann A 5, 275. 84 


No member of my family serves on my 
paid congressional staff. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE IN 
BRAZIL 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut is proud of its role 
as a Partner of the Alliance for Progress. 
Through the efforts of the Connecticut 
Partners of Alliance, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization, residents of Connecticut 
have had an excellent opportunity to 
assist their neighbors to the south. Con- 
necticut’s Partner of Alliance is the 
Brazilian State of Paraiba, the most 
easterly of Brazil's five northeastern 
states, and an area greatly in need of 
support. 

Whereas Paraiba has a population 
close to that of Connecticut, it com- 
prises an area approximately three times 
that of my State, Less than 30 percent 
of the inhabitants of Paraiba are literate, 
and the average life span is only 32 
years. The State of Connecticut has 
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been helping to improve educational and 
health facilities in Paraiba through its 
association with the Connecticut Partner 
of the Alliance. 

The success of the relationship be- 
tween Connecticut and Paraiba has been 
so notable that the Connecticut General 
Assembly is now considering granting 
$50,000 in State funds to supplement 
those already contributed by the citizens 
of Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege as a 
member of the Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to visit Paraiba a little 
over a year ago. At that time, I saw ex- 
amples of the results of the cooperation 
and self-help that have evolved between 
these two hemispheric states. With the 
aid received from the Connecticut Part- 
ner of the Alliance, citizens of Paraiba 
have done much to help improve educa- 
tional and medical facilities in their 
state. On my trip through Paraiba I 
noted improyements in public facilities 
made possible not only by the receipt of 
supplies from Connecticut, but also as a 
result of the hard work of the grateful 
citizens of Paraiba. 

The Connecticut Partner of the Alli- 
ance has sent more than $400,000 in 
medical and educational equipment and 
supplies to the people of Paraiba. 
Among the institutions and projects as- 
sisted by this aid have been: a 300-year- 
old hospital, the University of Paraiba, 
elementary and high schools, orphanages, 
and the only maternity hospital in the 
northeast of Brazil. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that this 
most dramatic example of hemispheric 
cooperation is of interest to my col- 
leagues in the House. A recent editorial 
in the Hartford Courant discussed the 
Connecticut Partner of the Alliance. 
With permission I place it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

[From the Hartford Courant, Feb. 24, 1967] 
CoONNECTICUT’s PARTNERSHIP WITH 
LaTIN AMERICA 

Perhaps not too many people in Connecti- 
cut know where Paraiba is. Geographically 
it-is a state in northeast Brazil. It might be 
more pithily described as neighbor to acute 
poverty. On the other hand, the people in 
Paraiba have good reason to know about 
Connecticut. For through the Connecticut 
Partner of the Alliance, Incorporated, medical 
and educational equipment and supplies of 
an estimated value of $400,000 have been sent 
to hospitals, medical posts and schools in 
Paraiba in the last 18 months. 

But although the Connecticut Partners of 
the Alliance has been highly active and re- 
sourceful, and the people of Connecticut have 
responded with generosity, the obvious fact 
is that it requires funds to carry on this op- 
eration which works in conjunction with the 
Federal Government and the Latin-American 
Alliance for Progress. Though the donations 
of equipment and supplies have been gifts, 
they have to be packed, trucked and sea- 
shipped, for example. 

In the past, the Connecticut Partners of 
the Alliance has managed on its own, with 
the aid of foundation grants and funds from 
private sources. But now, in order to meet 
added responsibilities and opportunities for 
effective service, the organization is seeking 
help from the state for operating funds. It 
asks that $50,000 be appropriated to the 
Connecticut Development Commission, in 
order that the Commission may make a 
grant-in-aid to the Connecticut Partners of 
the Alliance not to exceed half the latter’s 
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operating budget for the present biennium. 
The organization will undertake to raise the 
other half. 

This is an appeal that the legislature surely 
should approve. The Connecticut Partners 
of the Alliance has already proved its efficacy 
in helping the people of Paraiba. Connecti- 
cut citizens have also proved their keen 
desire to help the program. Together in the 
last year and a half Connecticut privately has 
done as much as, if not more than, any of the 
3 other 30 state Partner organiza- 

ons. 

If the legislature cooperates, the Partners 
and the people of the state can make their 
just contributions in support of this people- 
to-people, self-help program for the health, 
education and cultural uplift of Connecti- 
cut’s partner state, Paraiba. The state ap- 
Propriation would assure the continuation of 
the Partners program here, and at the same 
time bring the program to the attention of 
we tira po that it can be increased. 

e not only be aiding the people of 
Paraiba but helping this country tuia. soli- 
darity with Latin America for better life in 
this hemisphere, 


PRECEDENT OF PANMUNJOM 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 6, 1967, is a good an- 
swer to most of those who are again ad- 
vocating that we once more pause in 
the bombing of North Vietnam, without 
getting a commitment from the Com- 
munists as to what they would do if we 
stop this bombing. 

I am sure the newspaper’s editor will 
not object to my having made the nec- 
essary changes in the editorial in order 
that placing it in the RECORD would not 
Violate the rules of the House. 

The editorial is as follows: 


PRECEDENT OF PANMUNJOM 


A United States Senator solemnly assures 
the nation he is aware of the precedent of 
3 but his proposals make us won- 

er. 


In any event, the lessons of the Korean 
War negotiations deserve more than the 
passing mention they received last week in 
the Senator's speech urging that the U.S, 
stop bombing North Vietnam to “test the 
sincerity” of Communist hints that negotia- 
tions might follow. 

In April and May of 1951, the Eighth Army 
broke two Red Chinese offensives in Korea 
and launched a highly promising drive of 
its own, The Chinese were in ragged retreat; 
in one week during June, 10,000 of them 
surrendered, “In June, 1951, we had them 
whipped,” General James A. Van Fleet said 
afterwards. “They were definitely gone,” 

On June 23, Soviet UN delegate Jacob 
Malik suggested negotiations, The first 
meeting was held on July 8, One history 
of the episode records that a New York Times 
dispatch warned against excessive optimism; 
“fighting for several weeks is foreseen by 
Washington.” 

The fighting lasted two more years. With 
the U.S. offensive called up short, the Com- 
munists proved willing to sit across the table 
from us, but only to hurl invective. During 
the talks, as the South Koreans recently re- 
minded Ambassador Goldberg, the U.S. lost 
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some 20,000 of the 54,000 dead it suffered in 
that war. 

Now, the Communists have been hinting 
that if only the U.S. would unconditionally 
stop bombing North Vietnam, they would 
condescend to sit with us at another nego- 
tiating table. The Senator may be right that 
these hints are evidence of a new and more 
hopeful moment of opportunity for settle- 
ment.” On the other hand, as he also recog- 
nizes, they may be merely an attempt to get 
U.S. concessions in return for meaningless 
talks, or even, if you look suspiciously at 
what the North Vietnamese say, perhaps for 
no talks at all. 

The Senator’s “plan” to deal with the sec- 
ond eventuality is worthy of any good high 
school debating team. There would be an 
international control commission to tell the 
world if the Communists used the talks to 
build up their military forces, notwithstand- 
ing that none of the several such commis- 
sions has ever been effective in policing any- 
thing about any Communists. 

And if the other side did step up its mili- 
tary effort, the U.S. could simply walk out 
of the talks and resume bombing: We would 
then gain “far clearer international under- 
standing of our motives and necessities.” 

In the real world, though, precisely the 
opposite would be more likely to happen if 
the U.S. ever did break up even the most 
pointless negotiations under the mere pro- 
vocation of more Red infiltration. The cries 
of the hypocrites would reach an unprec- 
edented roar, and “world opinion” would 
condemn not the Communists but the U.S. 

The lesson of Panmunjom, then, is the old 
one that negotiations are not an end in them- 
selves, but merely a means to a settlement. 
There is no point, and considerable risk, in 
making concessions to the Communists for 
nothing more than the dubious pleasure of 
their company at a negotiating table. Any 
concessions must be based on some assurance 
they are sincerely willing to see talks through 
to a settlement. 

How do we judge if the Communists are 
willing not only to talk but to settle? That 
seems to us fairly simple. If they want ne- 
gotiations without settlement they will de- 
mand U.S. concessions matched by none of 
their own. If they are willing to settle, they 
ought to be ready to express that willingness 
in not only words but acts; that is, they 
ought to match any substantive concessions 
the U.S. makes. 

These lessons seem to elude the stop-the- 
bombing advocates. Certainly we need to 
“test the sincerity" of the barrage of nego- 
tiation hints from the Communists. That is 
precisely what the Administration is doing 
in demanding, so far vainly, some token of 
Communist good faith to match the token 
we would offer in calling off our planes. 

Like many other Americans, we are uneasy 
about this war—whether it is advancing the 
nation’s best interests. But on the specific 
question of the bombings the case seems 
clear. 

Until a token of Communist willingness to 
settle is forthcoming, the bombings, even if 
contrary to common sense they had no mill- 
tary effect, serve an essential purpose, Our 
determination not to stop them without a 
reciprocal slowdown by the Communists is 
our best protection against Panmunjom. 


FLORIDA SEEKS WAYS TO 
STRENGTHEN VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 
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There was no objection. : 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Florida is 
making excellent, and I might say tre- 
mendous, progress in the vocational 
education programs. 

Today, our State department of educa- 
tion continues its efforts to complete 29 
area vocational schools, with five more 
in the planning stage. Additional pro- 
grams are planned in high schools, junior 
colleges, as well as in sparsely populated 
areas. 

I would like to include here a report 
of the work which is being done: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 


For many years, Florida has offered a 
variety of yocational education programs for 
youth and adults. Now, in February, 1967, 
at the time of the 50th Anniversary of the 
signing of the first National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, it is appropriate that thought be 
giyen to the progress which has been made 
and to planning for future service. What 
has happened in the past 50 years is only a 
prelude to great new developments in voca- 
tional education in the future. 

Vocational education in Florida has grown 
from humble beginnings in this century to 
become one of the state’s most potent forces 
for educational, economic, and social de- 
velopment. Vocational education includes 
programs in agriculture, home economics, 
industrial education, business education, 
and technical and health related occupa- 
tions education. Work is offered to prepare 
youth and adults for employment, and sup- 
plemental training is offered to retrain or 
upgrade people who are already employed. 
Of nearly 300,000 persons enrolled in voca- 
tional courses in 1966, approximately 60 
were high school graduates and adults seek- 
ing job preparation or supplemental train- 
ing. The others were high school students. 

In addition to vocational education, re- 
lated education, which is closely allied to 
job training in that it provides exploratory 
experiences prior to specialization, is of- 
fered to many thousands of persons in 
Florida, Related education includes high 
school programs of industrial arts, general 
business, and general home economics as 
well as general adult education. Enroll- 
ments in vocational and related education 
haye grown from 355,000 in 1955 to almost 
760,000 in 1966 and are expected to exceed 
1,000,000 by 1975. 

Vocational education in Florida has been 
given great impetus through the recent plans 
for a state-wide system of area vocational- 
technical schools which will place a training 
center within reach—financially and geo- 
graphically—of nearly all the residents of 
the state. The area schools will expand 
vocational training by offering many dif- 
ferent courses and by emphasizing quality, 
quantity, and variety in every aspect of each 
program. Courses will insure a complete 
program for all students including youth 
and adults. In addition, the area schools 
will help many high schools become more 
comprehensive by providing broadened op- 
portunities for secondary students to enroll 
in vocational courses, 

Financial support to build area vocational 
schools has come primarily from state and 
local sources, but has been supplemented 
with federal funds. Currently, 29 area 
schools have been designated and approved 
for construction by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. These are in various 
stages of construction. Schools have been 
approved for the following counties or multi- 
county areas: Bay, Bradford-Union, Brevard, 
Broward, Citrus-Hernando, Columbia-Baker- 
Gilchrist, Dade, Escambia, Hillsborough, 
Jackson-Calhoun, Lake, Lee, Leon, Madison- 
Jefferson-Lafayette, Manatee, Marion, Mon- 
roe, Okaloosa-Walton, Orange, Palm Beach. 
Pinellas, Polk, Sarasota, Seminole, Suwan- 
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nee-Hamilton, ‘Taylor-Dixie, Volusia, Wash- 
ington-Holmes, St. Lucie. i 

Nine of the area vocational schools ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education will 
be divisions of community junior colleges; 
the others will be separate and independent 
vocational-technical centers. Some will be 
entirely new, while others are already existing 
schools which will be greatly expanded. Six- 
teen of the new facilities are scheduled to be 
completed by the fall of 1967, and five addi- 
tional schools are expected to open in the 
spring of 1968. The remaining approved 
facilities are scheduled for later completion. 
These new facilities will provide shops, lab- 
oratories, and classrooms for a wide variety 
of vocational programs including auto re- 
pair, agriculture, advertising, hotel work, typ- 
ing, dental assisting, medical assisting, home 
economics for gainful employment, cooking, 
and numerous technologies. Schools already 
open and schools scheduled to open later 
this year will serve Florida counties with a 
combined population of over 2½ million per- 
sons, or approximately 39% of the total pop- 
ulation of the state. Additional schools, 
already approved, will serve’ counties with 
another 21%, million persons. Thus, all 
schools approved will serve a population of 
over 444 million persons or approximately 
83% of the population of the state. In addi- 
tion to schools already approved, five or six 
additional sites are being studied, providing, 
ultimately, almost complete coverage of the 
state. 

Financial support of vocational education 
in Florida has been a joint local-state-federal 
undertaking, the major portion of funds 
coming from local and state sources. In a 
recent year, 83% of funds for vocational pro- 
grams was from local and state sources and 
17% was from the federal government. In- 
creased financial support will be needed as 
facilities and personnel increase. Teachers 
employed in 1966 totaled 3690 and it has 
been estimated that 6670 will be needed in 
1969. 

The vast expansion projected for voca- 
tional education is expected to result not 
only from additional facilities, additional 
programs, additional teachers, and the like, 
but also because of Florida's present indus- 
trial growth. Vocational education helps 
counties of Florida exploit their resources 
more fully; it strengthens their economy; it 
helps enrich the lives of their people; and 
the monetary and intrinsic rewards have 
emphasis and meaning for the people them- 
selves. Through vocational education and 
employment, people realize their importance 
as human beings and as participants in and 
contributors to our society. 

As new area schools have been approved, 
special studies have been made to prescribe 
new and additional vocational-technical 
programs. These programs have been based 
on students’ interests, employment oppor- 
tunities, and on economic and social needs 
of people as determined in surveys and by 
other means. Programs have been designed 
for particular areas where ‘schools are to be 
expanded or new schools added. Thus, pro- 
grams to train waiters and waitresses may 
be appropriate for one area whereas elec- 
tronics technology may be appropriate for 
another. 

Jobs for students who complete vocational 
and technical education courses are a major 
concern of the Division. Studies are under- 
way, with participants from over the state, to 
determine how the placement of students 
may be made more effective. Each county 
in Florida has reported past activities for 
placement and follow-up and plans for im- 
provement. Thus, the Division is concerned 
with every facet of vocational education in- 
cluding adequate counseling and guidance 
prior and during preparatory training and 
also with graduates’ work performance and 
job satisfaction. 

Vocational education develops the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise in trainees. It pro- 
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vides a well-trained work force ‘which at- 
tracts industry. It reduces unemployment, 
It prepares individuals for initial entrance 
into and advancement within an occupation 
or occupational cluster. It not only prepares 
for employment but includes supplemental 
training or retraining as well. Educators are 
alert to changes brought on by automation 
and by changing technologies so that new 
training programs can be provided. 

Florida has grown mightily as new indus- 
tries have moved to the state and educators 
have been alert to the need for trained tech- 
niclans. In 1965 it was reported that 65% 
of the dropouts and 40% of the high school 
graduates, across the nation, had had no 
work experience during their school years. 
Nine dropouts out of every ten reported no 
job training after leaving school. It has been 
and will continue to be a concern of voca- 
tional educators to provide occupational edu 
cation at all instructional levels, for all 
classes of people and, where necessary, to 
offer special programs for special classes of 
people. 

The needs of disadvantaged persons is a 
concern of educators throughout the state. 
Relatively few people choose unemployment 
as a way Of life. Most are anxious to do 
well—soclally, economically, and as loyal cit- 
izens in our democratic society. Poverty re- 
sults when people lack skills necessary to 
earn a living. Florida has made impressive 
advances in increased per capita income. But 
too many ‘people and families still earn sub- 
standard incomes. At the time of the last 
census, for example, over one-fourth of the 
families in Florida had less than $8000 an- 
nual income. 

New studies are underway to arrange new 
training programs to prepare people for full- 
time jobs and to increase their incomes. 
Thus, recently, a woman in one Florida com- 
munity with three part-time jobs, and chil- 
dren, was enrolled in a training program to 
be a checkout cashier in a supermarket or in 
a similar job. She was training so that she 
might be better able to support herself and 
her children and to become a self-supporting 
contributor to the economy. She finished 
her work and will now have five or six days 
of work every week instead of three part- 
time jobs. She will now have employment 
and earn higher and more steady wages. 
Thus yocational and technical education is 
concerned with human values—for human 
beings and for state and national values. 

Vocational education helps solve problems 
due to technological unemployment. It also 
helps solve the problem created in Florida 
when new industries need additional employ- 
ees. Recently, a “crash” program was in- 
augurated in one county to provide person- 
nel trained in a number of vocations needed 
by a new company. The employees were 
trained in the schools and the company was 
able to meet its opening date. 

Unemployment and the under-utilization 
of manpower resources results in vast costs 
against the economy of a state and nation. 
Economists have reported that the greatest 
total cost of any operation in the history of 
the nation was the great depression of 1930— 
40 when trillions of dollars were the cost of 
lost productivity. Recently the Council of 
Economic Advisors reported that the loss in 
gross national product from unemployment 
was about $50 billion in the first quarter of 
1961. They reported that the unemployment 
rate of 4.2% in the last quarter of 1965 would 
account for an annual rate of about $7 bil- 
lion loss to the U.S. economy. 

Vocational educators in Florida are con- 
cerned with programs in research and de- 
velopment to help solve problems of unem- 
ployment in the state. Studies are under- 


way to incorporate new processes which are 
appearing in industry, new instruments, new 
machines, and new techniques for work into 
instructional programs. Educators are alert 
to needs for updating curricula to meet tech- 
nological and social needs. The Research 
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Coordinating Unit of the Division acts to 
stimulate and coordinate research in voca- 
tional and technical education at all levels. 
Special studies are a continuing project to 
determine employment opportunities in each 
county and area of Florida, 

Florida is also cooperating with other states 
in conducting research to improve vocational 
education, For example, the state is one of 
several participating in a study of the block- 
time laboratory approach to office education. 
The project is a research and development 
program in vocational-technical education 
of the Department of Secondary Education 
and Curriculum of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. The objective is to improve methods 
of educating persons for office occupations. 
Simulated office conditions allow education 
of “the whole worker.” Thus, the students 
and teacher view the office course in its en- 
tirety instead of as a series of disconnected 
tasks. Areas of instruction include classroom 
experiences, laboratory experiences, and 
problem-solving experiences, Again, class- 
rooms and equipment are like those found 
in offices and businesses. The whole project 
is only one of many studies underway to im- 
prove educational methods and techniques. 

Of major importance to Florida and to the 
nation are the implications of vocational and 
technical education for the national defense 
effort. Adequate and proper defense of the 
nation is based upon thousands of highly 
trained workers in a great variety of vocations 
and technologies. Actually, the defense, 
space, and atomic energy programs of the na- 
tion have generated more jobs than all other 
federal programs combined. The first em- 
ploy over 9 million persons and the latter 
employ under 2 million persons. 

Florida has been particularly active in ful- 
filling her role in the space age and is offer- 
ing many vocational and technical programs 
to furnish trained employees. Programs in- 
clude electronics, data processing, micro- 
miniaturization, electricity, drafting and 
comparable supportive services. Also, Flor- 
ida has expanded offerings in occupations re- 
lated to health. The latter include work to 
train for nursing, certified laboratory tech- 
nician, medical assistant, surgical assistant, 
dental assistant, and the like. 

The economy of the South and of Florida 
is changing. Relatively fewer people are 
needed in agricultural work; and, as people 
withdraw from the latter, they must pre- 
pare to enter new occupations. Individuals 
in Florida must be trained to work in the 
many light industries which are moving to 
the state. The Division of Vocational, Tech- 
nical, and Adult Education is alert to the 
needs for counseling services to inform youth 
and adults of job opportunities and the prep- 
aration which is required. 

The Division of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education and the State Department 
of Education are continually engaged in 
planning new and more varied vocational 
programs to serve more people and more busi- 
nesses, and to meet the changes which Flor- 
ida’s progress demands. 


ASSISTANCE OF THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION TO THREE 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES—LU- 
ZERNE, COLUMBIA, AND CARBON 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, Lask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman. 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Rxconp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson is determined that the 4.8 mil- 
lion small businessmen of the United 
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States shall share equally with big busi- 
ness in our country’s economic growth. 

We now haye had an unprecedented 
period of economic expansion lasting 6 
years. It has been a most remarkable 
period of growth. 

The question that concerns President 
Johnson and others in his administra- 
tion, is, How has small business fared 
during this period? 

SBA Administrator Bernard L. Bouton 
is President Johnson’s spokesman for 
small business. In recent testimony be- 
fore the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, he stated that the small 
businessman is lagging behind in today’s 
booming economy. Administrator Bou- 
tin notes that chain stores, discount 
houses, department stores are all ex- 
panding into larger units. Yet at the 
same time, small businesses are falling 
behind. 

To remedy this, Administrator Boutin 
recommends that steps be taken to in- 
crease the small business share of gov- 
ernment purchases, including purchases 
by State and local governments as well 
as the Federal Government. 

He also proposes an increase in SBA’s 
loan budget to $799.1 million in fiscal 
1968, a. 40-percent increase’ over this 
fiscal year’s budget figure. 

In short, Administrator Boutin, speak- 
ing for the Johnson administration, says 
that small businessmen need more funds, 
greater opportunity to sell to the local, 
State, and Federal Governments, and 
more management assistance and tech- 
nical help. 

I concur with Administrator Boutin 
in this regard, for I believe, as he does, 
that a strong and vigorous small busi- 
ness segment of our economy is essential 
to our social and economic development. 

Small Business Administration assist- 
ance to rural communities seeking to de- 
velop new industries is an essential part 
of President Johnson’s program for 
strengthening small business. 

I am happy to note that a number of 
Pennsylvania communities are becoming 
known throughout the land for their co- 
operation with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in this program, which are 
providing thousands of jobs. Here, Mr. 
Speaker, we have a splendid example of 
the Johnson administration’s “creative 
federalism.” 

Pennsylvania ranks near the top 
among all of the States having commu- 
nity-sponsored local development com- 
panies that have obtained financial 
assistance from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s forward-looking program. 

Mr. Speaker, SBA has made 62 loans 
totaling $11.3 million to local develop- 
ment companies in the Commonwealth. 
This has resulted in the creation of ap- 
proximately 4,500 jobs. 

In Luzerne County there are two active 
local development companies. They 
have received six loans totaling $682,912 
from the Small Business Administration 
to help bring new businesses into the 
county. ; 

In the neighboring counties of Carbon 
and Columbia, Pa., there are four addi- 
tional local development companies that 
have received 11 loans from SBA totaling 
$1,710,742. 
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These local development companies 
have been organized by local citizens for 
the specific purpose of bringing new in- 
dustries into northeastern Pennsylvania. 

They have cooperated closely with the 
Small Business Administration to de- 
velop well-rounded industrial develop- 
ment programs and they have succeeded 
in bringing in industries that have cre- 
ated in this three-county area more than 
1,000 new jobs. 

I believe the good work these develop- 
ment companies are doing should be pub- 
licly acclaimed. For that reason I wish 
to list these local devolpment companies 
and commend them for the job they are 
doing in the three counties of Luzerne, 
Carbon, and Columbia, Pa.: 

Greater Hazleton Community Area 
New Development Organization, Inc., 
Hazleton. 

Carbon-Schuykill Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp., Lansford. 

Benton Area Industrial Plan, Benton. 

Berwick Industrial Development. Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Berwick. 

Bloomsburg Area Industrial Develop- 
ment Association, Bloomsburg, 

Committee of 100, Inc., Wilkes-Barre. 

These six local development companies 
are engaged in long-term projects which 
are bringing industries and job oppor- 
tunities into their communities. 

As President Johnson said in his state 
of the Union message, this is a “time of 
testing and a time of transition.” The 
President has called upon all of us to 
“continue working for better opportu- 
nities for all Americans.” He has called 
upon the business leaders of this coun- 
try to cooperate with the Government in 
its programs for economic betterment. 

I am proud that the people of Luzerne, 
Columbia, and Carbon Counties are 
giving this cooperation, and I commend 
the Small Business Administration for 
effectively administering this very im- 
portant program. 


THE JOB CORPS AND WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the House will be 
interested in the following editorial, 
which appeared in the January 1967 is+ 
sue of Nation’s Business, a publication 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
a response to it by R. H. Hale, manager 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s systems 
operations. 

The editorial and the letter follow: 

Too LATE 

The government is now begging youngsters 
to join its Job Corps. 

“Opportunity is knocking loudly for... 
disadvantaged young men who want to im- 
prove their chances for a decent life,” said 
U.S. Labor Secretary Wirtz and anti-poverty 
chief Shriver, in announcing their crash 
program to find enrollees. 
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The Job Corps is a new model of the old 


CCC camps of the depressed '30’s. The pro- 
gram was rammed through Congress two 
and a half years ago with dreamy promises 
of rehabilitating 40,000 forsaken youths the 
first year, then 100,000 the second. 

The program has failed to meet even its 
first year goal. Moreover, it has cost about 
$8,000 per trainee, more than the tuition to 
top colleges, and only a slim percentage of 
Job Corps graduates have found permament 
jobs. 
It’s true that opportunity is knocking 
loudly. But it's not the sound of bureau- 
crats beating the bushes for Job Corps en- 
rollees. What attracts America’s youth is 
private business. Businesses are hiring 
anybody willing and able to work and are 
spending billions to upgrade our youth. 

This is the knock America’s youth has 
heard and has answered. It is already giving 
them their chances for a decent life.“ 

Mr, ARCH N. BOOTH, 
Executive Vice President, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Bootu: I was very disturbed to 
read the editorial, “Too Late,” on the Job 
Corps program that appeared in the January 
issue of Nation’s Business. My interest is 
more than casual. Westinghouse operates a 
Job Corps Center at Atterbury, Indiana. We 
know the problems involved. 

I was disturbed because the impression 
created by the editorial is that American 
business will hire anyone with a strong back, 
that there are plenty of jobs available to any- 
one willing and able to look for them. This 
is simply not true. 

The fact is that youngsters who enter the 
Job Corps are not trained for jobs that are 
available in private business. These youths 
are uneducated or they are undereducated. 
They are untrained people who do not have 
even the entrance level skills to get and hold 
regular jobs. 

The editorial says the Job Corps program 
has failed to meet its first year goal. Maybe 
80, but the fact is that as of the end of 1966, 
Job Corps had placed almost 7400 youngsters 
in jobs paying an average wage of $1.71 an 
hour. Another 1500 had entered the armed 
forces and many of this group had not been 
able to pass the entrance examination before 
they entered Job Corps. Almost 1000 went 
back to school. 

The editorial says the $8,000 cost per 
trainee is more than the tuition to top col- 
leges. That comparison is fallacious. The 
Job Corps figures indicate that next year’s 
cost will range from $5,825 for nine months, 
the average length of time a trainee stays, 
to $7,765 for a full year. The editorial fails 
to point out that college tuition does not 
cover many items that the Job Corps costs 
include such as transportation, food, cloth- 
ing, medical and dental care, pay and allow- 
ance, 

There are many companies who realize 
there is a vast reserve of manpower in the 
16-21 year age group that makes up the Job 
Corps trainee roster. Before Job Corps came 
along, however, this manpower reservoir was 
a stagnating, unproductive drain on the na- 
tion's economy. This reservoir's only future, 
for the most part, was to overflow into the 
streets of our cities and to add to our wel- 
fare, prisons and other similar expenses. The 
Job Corps program is helping to reverse this 
tide and turn these youngsters into respon- 
sible, tax-paying citizens, 

R. L. HALE, 


Manager, Systems Operations. 


Like Mr. Hale, my interest in the Job 
Corps center is more than casual. Ihave 
observed closely the progress and the 
problems encountered by Westinghouse 
since the firm took over the operation of 
the center last June. 

In these last 8 months, more than 1,000 
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young men have been graduates at one 
skill level or another. Of that number, 
300 have been placed in a school, a job, 
or in the military service by the Atter- 
bury placement office. 

The remaining 700 or so were referred 
to various Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity regional centers for placement. 
Followup studies by the Atterbury staff 
show that 70 percent of that number 
now are holding their first jobs and do- 
ing well. 

As for the cost of training, it has been 
decreasing at Atterbury. For the re- 
mainder of the current contract, which 
expires in June, the annual cost per 
trainee is $5,500. However, because the 
average successful trainee remains less 
than a year, the actual cost is slightly 
under $3,000 per trainee. 

Westinghouse expects to maintain an 
average of more than 100 graduates per 
month in fiscal 1968; at an annual per- 
trainee cost of $5,200. 

Westinghouse still has problems in the 
operation of the Atterbury center. 

In a 6-month period covering July 1, 
1966, to December 31, 1966, 1,437 en- 
rollees reported to the camp. Of that 
number, 534, or 37 percent, resigned. 
This number includes 315 voluntary res- 
ignations, 208 administrative termina- 
tions—runaways, six disciplinary termi- 
nations, and five terminations for medi- 
cal reasons or transfers to other centers. 

This indicates a need for improve- 
ments in the program at the center. And 
Westinghouse has now launched upon an 
active program to bring about the im- 
provements. 

Some of America’s great industries 
have involved themselves in the difficult 
social problem of educating and prepar- 
ing disadvantaged youth to make their 
own way and contribute to the commu- 
nities. 

The needs of American education are 
too great for us to ignore, and our re- 
sources are too limited to bring about an 
immediate solution to these problems. 

It is to the credit of Westinghouse that 
the firm is bringing to bear the problem- 
solving, cost-effectiveness techniques of 
American industry in the education of 
disadvantaged youth. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 7, 1967, a great American 
passed on. I speak of Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. No man had ever before in the 
history of the United States been called 
forth both to oversee the functionings of 
our economy during a period of desperate 
depression and subsequent potentially 
explosive inflation, and to insure the 
solvency of the economies of the democ- 
racies of the world in a time of world 
catastrophe. Yet, Henry Morgenthau, 


Jr., was summoned to this service to the 
public by President Franklin Roosevelt 
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and performed to the degree of great- 
ness. “Treasurer to the democracies,” 
“reactionary” to the radical New Dealers 
and “well-meaning and hardworking 
man” were all titles given to him during 
his tenure of service to the public from 
1933 to 1945. He was a quiet and intro- 
verted man who through his own brand 
of dynamism transformed the Treasury 
Department into the most efficiently and 
capably administered executive agency of 
the period and who at the same time was 
able to maintain an essential stability in 
the world at a time when instability 
shook the earth. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following newspaper articles in the 
Recorp. Each one gives us a glimpse into 
the character of this great man and great 
American. The first article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times magazine 
on June 22, 1941, describes the duties, 
goals, and obstacles before this former 
gentleman farmer during a period of time 
that required nothing less than hercu- 
lean efforts. The second and third ar- 
ticles reflect upon the record of this man 
and indicate to the American people that 
herculean efforts were indeed given when 
called for and consequently made a man 
great. 

The material follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, June 
22, 1941] 


TREASURER TO THE DEMOCRACIES 
(By Elliott V. Bell) 


The financial nerve center of the world 
today lies neither in Wall Street nor in Lom- 
bard Street. It resides in a huge colonnaded 
building covering about two square blocks 
on Washington's Pennsylvania Avenue, to the 
right of the White House. This is the United 
States Treasury, whose hard-working of- 
ficials have the responsibility not merely of 
financing our own defense program, but as 
a result of the lease-lend law are virtually 
charged with maintaining the solvency of 
Britain, Canada, China, and the whole in- 
ternational community of democratic na- 
tions. Directing head of this great effort is 
a tall, baldish, solemn-faced gentleman 
farmer of 50, Henry Morgenthau Jr., the Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury. 

As Mr; Morgenthau conceives his task, it 
is not merely to raise the taxes and the loans 
which will finance the arsenal of democracy. 
Beyond that it is to conduct this great 
financial effort so as to preserve the essential 
character of our capitalist democracy, fend 
off the ever-menacing danger of inflation and 
hold together the structure of world currency 
systems against the day of economic recon- 
struction when the war is over. 

Mr. Morgenthau has a firm and deep-rooted 
faith in capitalism. Given the necéssary 
safeguard to protect the little fellow, he 
says, it is still the best system that we know 
anything about. He believes that we can 
and will come through this difficult period 
without a runaway inflation. But looking 
ahead to the problems before us, he sees just 
one paramount job that must be put before 
everything else: 

“The first job that faces the world today,” 
he says, “is to lick Hitler. That must come 
before everything else. That must be done 
first.” 

Mr. Morgenthau is well over six feet tall 
and of robust build. The general impression 
he creates ‘is that of a sober, conscientious 
and matter-of-fact man. This impression 
is heightened by his pince-nez and his tall 
forehead, whence his hair, originally dark 
brown but now. mostly gray, has retreated, 
In conversation he uses few gestures and 
shows little animation. 
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Although by nature somewhat nervous and 
inclined to worry and suspicion, he gives the 
impression of rather firm self-control. He 
is an orderly and precise man who demands 
of his assistants an enormous volume of data 
and explanation upon which to base his deci- 
sions. Inflexible honesty in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the department, a 
dogged and relentless devotion to the job 
and complete loyalty to his friend and Pres- 
ident are the outstanding characteristics 
upon which his friends and foes all agree. 

Talking about his job he is at his best. 
It is then that he seems to break through 
the quiet reserve that is his characteristic. 
He becomes more animated, more vehement. 
And it is then that one gets the clue to the 
man. Neither by training nor by force of 
personality is he the popular conception of 
a Secretary of the Treasury, but by sheer 
dogged determination to master the prob- 
lems of the office and to drive himself and 
his associates he has surmounted the difi- 
culties of his own early lack of experience. 
Taking hold at a time when the United 
States was barely emerging from the great- 
est financial panic in its history, a time 
when the dollar was unstable and when 
many experienced financiers thought a dras- 
tic inflation was inevitable, he has brought 
the Treasury through to the point where it 
is today. 

Outside the Treasury and the White 
House Mr. Morgenthau has few unrestrained 
enthusiasts, He is anathema to the more 
radical New Dealers, who regard as re- 
actionary at heart, a constant stumbling- 
block in the way of the full realization of 
government spending policies, His more 
conservative colleagues tend to dismiss him 
with faint praise as a well-meaning and 
hard-working man. Yet in the face of this 
rather generally slighting attitude; Mr. 
Morgenthau’s actual record of achievement 
in the Treasury provides a sharp contrast. 

Under his direction the dollar has been 
stabilized and established as the strongest 
currency in the world, the enormous deficits 
of the past eight years have been financed 
at exceedingly low rates of interest, mone- 
tary and economic collaboration among the 
democratic nations has been established and 
enormous powers over the financial and eco- 
nomic life of the nation have been concen- 
trated in the hands of the government. The 
chief financial officer of an administration 
that has spent more money than any other 
and has increased the national debt to un- 
precedented levels, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
has also been the chief advocate in that 
administration of .government economies. 
His greatest ambition, probably, would have 
been to achieve a balanced budget. x 

Most men come to the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury at the apex of a long and out- 
standing career in finance. Mr. Morgen- 
thau was catapulted into that eminence to 
the surprise of nearly every one, including 
himself, from a position of comparative ob- 
security. Born in New York fifty years ago, 
he is the son of Henry Morgenthau Sr., who 
had emigrated to this country from Ger- 
many, made a fortune and become Ambas- 
sador to Turkey under Woodrow Wilson. 

As a youth he apparently was not very 
sure what he wanted to do. He studied 
architecture at Cornell for a while but gave 
it up: worked in his father's enterprises for 
a while but gave that up. Finally, while re- 
cuperating from an illness on a Texas ranch, 
he decided that we would like to be a farmer. 
He returned to Cornell to study agriculture, 
bought himself a farm in Dutchess County 
and established himself as a successful sci- 
entific gentleman farmer. It was in this 
period that Mr. and Mrs. Morgenthau became 
close friends of another Dutchess County 
squire, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ran for the Governor- 
ship of New York, Mr. Morgenthau became 
his advance agent on the up-State campaign 
tours, going ahead to arrange for reception 
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committees, sees that a good turnout was 
assured for meetings and that all arrange- 
ments were in order. With the election of 
Governor Roosevelt, Mr. Morgenthau became 
New York’s Commissioner of Conservation, 
and when his friend went to the White 
House in 1938 he was brought to Washington 
as an adviser on farm questions and to head 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. Morgenthau went to the Treasury in 
the Autumn of 1933 as Under-Secretary, a 
post that was equivalent to the Secretary- 
ship, because William H. Woodin, the Secre- 
tary, was already desperately ill and unable 
to give much of his time or energy to the 
job: Following Mr. Woodin’s death he be- 
came Secretary, and the generally unflatter- 
ing assumption was that he had been given 
the job either as a temporary stopgap or be- 
cause the President really wanted to be his 
own Secretary of the Treasury and was using 
his old and faithful friend merely as a fig- 
urehead. That was the legend and it still 
persists, although it scarcely squares with all 
the facts. The truth is that the post of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is far too complex and 
man-killing to be added to the other great 
burdens of the Presidency, and, in practice, 
the Treasury ‘Department under Secretary 
Morgenthau has been among the most au- 
tonomous departments of the government. 

Few people realize the full ramification of 
the Treasury’s duties. Apart from the col- 
lection of customs and of internal revenues, 
and the flotation and payment of loans, the 
Treasury includes within its province the 
Mint and the Bureau of Engraving, which 
produce’ the coin and currency of the coun- 
try; the Secret Service, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and (in ordinary times) the Coast 
Guard. In recent years its duties have been 
greatly enlarged to include such functions 
as the management of the Stabilization 
Fund, the control of some 64,400, 000,000 of 
foreign assets which have been frozen here 
and the whole complex problem of collabo- 
rating with Britain in the purchase of war 
materials under the lease-lend law. 

The direction of this vast field of activity, 
especially in these days of world crisis, is an 
enormous job. It calls for hard work, long 
hours and everlasting application to the 
problems in hand. These are precisely the 
outstanding impressions one gets from a 
visit to the Treasury. The long, cool marble- 
tiled corridors of the great Treasury Build- 
ing, with their old-fashioned gilt pilasters, 
give little sense of the pressure of work that 
is going on. But behind the white-shuttered 
doors that line these corridors the Treasury’s 
financial experts are working long hours, 
shaping tax proposals, pushing the defense 
savings bond campaign, planning new secu- 
rities issues, watching the development in 
the money market and the flow of capital in 
and out of the country, keeping a jump or 
two ahead of the enormous and swelling de- 
mand for funds to meet the expanding pro- 
gram of national defense and aid to Britain. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s day begins early. 
From long-standing habit he rises at 6:30 
and by half past 7 he has usually gone 
through the New York and Washington 
papers and been in touch by telephone with 
one or two of his assistants.’ A favorite trick 
is to call up one of his associates and suggest 
that they walk together the two miles from 
the Secretary’s home to the Treasury. By 
8:45 Mr. Morgenthau is at his desk ready to 
pile into the day's work. At 9:30 every 
morning there is.a staff meeting, attended by 
the Under-Secretary, the various assistant 
secretaries and one or two others, about ten 
or twelve people all told, 

These meetings are held in the Secretary's 
large office in the southwest corner of the 
second floor. Like all the other rooms of this 
hundred-year-old building, the Secretary's 
office has a gracious, mellow and dignified 
air, more like a private library than a 
business office. 
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The staff members at these meetings range 
themselves in a circle and the Secretary be- 
gins usually by passing on to them any im- 
portant information he thinks they should 
know. Then he goes around the circle ask- 
ing each one whether he has anything to 
bring up for discussion. The meetings are in 
the nature of debates and sometimes they 
grow pretty lively but there are never any 
hard feelings left over. That is a fixed prin- 
ciple with Mr. Morgenthau. 

As for himself, the Secretary admits frank- 
ly that the Treasury is his whole life. He 
has no other interests which are allowed to 
conflict with it. Besides putting in a long 
day he habitually carries home with him each 
evening a bundle of papers to be studied after 
dinner. 

Except for one day & week when he usually 
lunches at the White House, the Secretary 
takes his lunch in a small dining room just 
below his office, which is reached by a private 
elevator. Here seated at the oval table at 
which were negotiated and signed the l- 
fated debt agreements following the last war, 
he has a little leisure in the day to relax 
and chat with a visitor. It was here recent- 
ly that he talked about problems of defense 
financing, the chances of avoiding inflation 
and the shape of coming problems. 

Taxes and the sale of defense savings bonds 
to the public must constitute the two main 
pillars of defense financing, he remarked. 
The primary purpose of the new tax bill must 
be to raise money, but it must do this in such 
a way as not to take all the profits away 
from business and deprive it of the incentive 
to function, 

“We must never forget that ours is a 
capitalist system. I say that with emphasis 
and without an 1.“ The tax program must 
be such as not to destroy incentive, If the 
little man can be properly safeguarded, cap- 
italism is the best system we know of.” 

At the same time, Mr, Morgenthau pointed 
out, the tax program must be framed so as 
to prevent a too-great expansion of purchas- 
ing power in this period when so much of 
our productive effort is being directed toward 
the production of armaments. One way to 
accomplish this is to borrow the savings of 
the people through the defense savings bond 
program. But Mr. Morgenthau sees a larger 
side to this program. He wants to see as 
many people as possible with a direct finan- 
cial stake in the government. 

“Away back when we first started the baby 
bonds,” he said, “the idea I had in mind was 
that we should have in this country a rentier 
class. The more bondholders we have who 
have a stake in the government the more 
support there will be for governmental econ- 
omy and for sound government finances. We 
now have 2,000,000 small bondholders. I 
would like to see the figure up to 5,000,000 
or 10,000,000 or even more.” 

As for the dangers of inflation, Mr. Mor- 
genthau does not minimize them but he 
firmly believes they can be avoided. 

“There will never be inflation so long as 
Mr. Roosevelt is President,” according to Mr, 
Morgenthau. “You can go back through the 
President’s whole record and you will find 
that he has always been keenly aware of the 
dangers of unwarranted price advances. 

“I believe we can avoid inflation by taking 
the necessary steps: But we must take the 
right measures on all fronts, We cannot 
succeed if we let things get out of line here 
and there. That means, for example, that 
Congress must be willing to cut unnecessary 
spending.” 

Mr. Morgenthau recognized that the 
spreading demands of defense and the meas- 
ures necessary to control prices involve a 
considerable degree of regulation of our whole 
economy. He was asked how he thought that 
growing trend both here and abroad could be 
reconciled with his own strong desire to 
maintain free capitalistic enterprise. 

“That,” he replied, “is a very large ques- 
tion. I'll try to answer it, but I don’t expect 
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the answer to satisfy you. It seems to me 
that there is just one job that faces the 
world today. That job is to lick Hitler. 

“When that is done I would favor a com- 
plete disarmament all over the world—a dis- 
armament that goes to the extent of destroy- 
ing all the arms factories. Then I think we 
should join in setting up an international 
police force to see that those armament fac- 
tories stay destroyed and that no nation suc- 
ceeds in secretly rebuilding them. 

“One of the next things we should do is 
to redistribute our gold. I think our gold 
should be used to help rebuild the world, 
even if we have to give it away.” 

Gold, in the opinion of the Secretary, has 
not yet lost its usefulness.. It has become of 
less importance domestically, but is still use- 
ful internationally. He regards it as the best 
medium we have for the settlement of inter- 
national balances and the carrying out of in- 
ternational monetary transactions. 

Looking back over the job as it has devel- 
oped in the past seven years, Mr. Morgen- 
thau confesses that he doesn’t think he would 
have had the courage to take it on if he could 
have known what it would be like. Yet he 
is deeply grateful for having had the oppor- 
tunity for public service that has come to 
him as Secretary of the Treasury in these 
difficult years. 
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From the New York Times] 
HENRY MoORGENTHAU 


New Yorg, N. V., 
February 21, 1967. 
To the EDITOR: 

The passing of Henry Morgenthau, who 
served as Secretary of the Treasury during 
the years 1933-1944, recalls a remarkable rec- 
ord of service accomplished by this dedicated 
man. He served at a time which thrust 
many responsibilities on this country as we 
emerged to world leadership. Our country 
must not fail in grateful remembrance of the 
exceptional public. service he rendered in 
those terrible years. 


YEARS OF DEPRESSION 


The first six years of his term of Office were 
years of deep domestic depression during 
which the financing of successful budget 
deficits called for skill of the highest order. 
Then followed the years of Worlld War II 
which confronted us with tremendous mone- 
tary difficulties, but also required us to pro- 
vide our Allies with the sinews of war and 
also financial assistance. The annual ex- 
penditures during those years jumped from 
$6 billion to $98 billion, and it was an amaz- 
ing circumstance that these vast expendi- 
tures did not bring the whole fabric of the 
Treasury down upon our heads, 

That Henry Morgenthau is not more widely 
hailed for the proficiency he exhibited is be- 
cause of the character of the man himself. 
Utterly unselfish, projecting no charm of 
manner, diffident, so incredibly shy indeed 
that the simple prospect of facing reporters 
to make a needed Treasury announcement 
was enough to upset him for hours before 
and even after the dreaded press conference. 

He was the strictest of disciplinarians; this 
quiet, self-effacing introvert. It was not sur- 
prising that the Treasury Department, after 
a year or two of Morgenthau's administra- 
tion, got the reputation of being the best run 
of all Government departments, I had the 
satisfaction of hearing Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler make such a statement publicly in 
1936, and his statement was all the more 
convincing because his political beliefs were 
so different from those of Mr. Morgenthau. 

Henry Morgenthau deserves well of his 
country—Requiescat in Pace! : 

PETER GRIMM. 

(Nore.—The writer served as Special Ás- 
sistant and Adviser to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and also as Vice Director of the 
National Emergency Council 1934-1935.) 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 7, 1967] 
HENRY MorGENTHAU, Ex-Treasury HEAD, 
Dres 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., who as Secretary of 
the Treasury shaped the Nation’s financial 
policy from the Depression to the closing 
days of World War II, died last night in 
Vassar Brothers Hospital in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Mr. Morgentħau, 78, served as Secretary of 
the Treasury under. Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. Only Albèrt Gallatin held the 
post longer than Mr. Morgenthau’s 11 years, 
from 1934 tö 1945. 

Mr. Morgenthau shouldered the job of 
fighting the Depression and financing the 
costliest war in history after earlier rejecting 
the business world of his father for farming 
which he preferred, i 


NEIGHBOR OF ROOSEVELT 


While Mr. Morgenthau was working his 
farm at Fishkill, N.Y., he became close 
friends with a neighbor who lived 20 miles 
away—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Morgenthau became Roosevelt's cam- 
paign business manager in 1928 when Roose- 
velt was running for governor of New York. 

Upon Roosevelt's election, Mr. Morgenthau 
became chairman of the new governor's 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

In March, 1933, after Roosevelt had won 
election as President, he called on “my favor- 
ite farmer” to go to Washington to run the 
Federal Farm Bureau. 

At the time, the Bureau was in chaos, 
coping with foreclosures of Depression-rid- 
den farms throughout the country. 

Mr. Morgenthau accepted and merged 
scattered farm agencies into the Farm 
Credit Administration, of which he became 
the first chairman. 

In this post he supervised the handling of 
a $2-billion Farm Mortgage Relief Fund in 
addition to $2 billion in outstanding loans 
to farmers. 

When, in 1933, the health of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, William’ E. 
Woodin, began to fail, Roosevelt began look- 
ing for a successor to his first Treasury ‘sec- 
retary. He didn't have to look long. In 
November, 1933, he moved Mr. Morgenthau 
to the Treasury Department to become 
Under Secretary. On Jan. 1, 1934, he was 
sworn in as Secretary. 

Mr. Morgenthau was only 43 years old at 
the time. He brought youth and vitality to 
the job and had a tremendous capacity for 
hard work. 

He exhibited a determined ability to carry 
out the fiscal policies of Roosevelt, “the 
chief.” His first move as Secretary was to 
reorganize the Department, He then super- 
vised the carrying out of such. far-reaching 
financial innovations ‘as reduction of the 
gola content of the dollar and the silver 
purchase program. 

RESIGNED IN 1945 


Less than two months after Roosevelt’s 
death in 1945, Mr., Morgenthau resigned. 
President Truman praised his work, but did 
not disclose the story behind the resignation 
until a decade later in his memoirs, 

Truman said he accepted the Secretary’s 
resignation on the spot after refusing to 
take him to the Potsdam conference of U.S., 
British, French and Russian leaders soon 
after Germany's surrender. 

Truman related that Mr. Morgenthau 
asked to go along, but the President told 
him he was “badly needed in the United 
States—much more so than in Potsdam,” 
adding: 

“He replied that it was necessary for him 
to go and that if he could not, he would 
have to quit. ‘All right,’ I replied, ‘if that 
is the way you feel, I'll accept your resigna- 
tion right now.’ And I did. That was the 
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end of the conversation and the end of the 
Morgenthau Plan.” 

Toward the end of World War II Mr. 
Morgenthau had outlined a controversial 
proposal for a hard peace for Germany. 
Among other things, the Morgenthau 
Plan” called for a de-industrialization of the 
prostrate country and its development as an 
agricultural community. His ideas were 
published in a book, “Germany Is Our Prob- 
lem.” 

Born in New York City May 11, 1891, Mr. 
Morgenthau received his early education in 
the city’s public schools. His father was a 
philanthropist who became prominent in 
public life as President Woodrow Wilson’s 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

Mr. Morgenthau and Elinor Fatman were 
married in 1916 and became the parents of 
three children—Henry, Robert and Joan. 
Mrs. Morgenthau died in 1949, and in 1951 
he married Mrs. Marcelle Puthon Hirsch. 

Of the children, Robert is now U.S. At- 
torney for the Southern District of New 
York, headquartered in Manhattan; Henry 
III lives in Cambridge, Mass., and Joan is 
Mrs. Fred Hirschorn Jr. of Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 


CONSUMER REPRESENTATION— 
PARTI 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] ‘may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans have always prided them- 
selves on having a government which is 
responsive to all the needs and interests 
of its people. Yet, in one important 
area—Government protection and rep- 
resentation of consumer interests—the 
United States turns out to be far behind 
many European nations. 

Direct Government involvement in the 
representation of consumer interests is 
of recent origin in both the United States 
and Europe. But European governments 
have been quicker to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities toward consumers and to 
translate that recognition into effective 
programs. In two countries—Sweden 
and Norway—the consumer is repre- 
sented by a Cabinet-level department. 
And in the field of consumer information 
virtually every other European govern- 
ment either conducts product testing on 
its own or subsidizes organizations which 
do. They do this in the recognition that 
private consumer organizations alone 
cannot adequately meet consumer infor- 
mation needs. 

European businessmen not only accept 
this government role, but, in fact, par- 
ticipate in many programs specifically 
designed to protect consumers. Under- 
lying this participation is a willingness 
to accept the idea that the efficient func- 
tioning of a free economy is facilitated 
by governmental efforts to inform con- 
sumers and protect. their interests. 

There is much in the European system 
of consumer protection that the United 
States could profitably emulate. Dur- 
ing the next 2 days, therefore, I will 
report to the Congress on the nature and 
extent of consumer programs in nine 
European countries, 
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Sweden runs the most effective con- 
sumer program in all Europe. The con- 
sumer is represented at the Cabinet level 
by the Ministry of Consumer and Family 
Affairs and Aid to Developing Countries, 
and the Government sponsors a full 
range of consumer activities which reach 
a large portion of the Swedish people. 
Consumer goods testing, informative 
labeling, household research, consumer 
education through the mass media, and 
complaint services are all part of this 
vibrant Government-sponsored pro- 
gram. It is hardly surprising that other 
countries have used the Swedish program 
as a model. There is much, as well, that 
the United States can learn from the 
positive role which the Swedish Govern- 
ment plays in protecting consumer in- 
terests. 

The Ministry itself is responsible for 
introducing legislation and issuing reg- 
ulations for protecting consumer inter- 
ests. Another Government agency, the 
National Consumer Council, has operat- 
ing authority for the nation’s consumer 
programs. Consisting of a chairman 
and 14 members—all appointed by the 
Government—the Council is an integral, 
working part of the Ministry of Com- 
merce. Liaison between the Council and 
the Minister for Consumer Affairs is 
maintained through a high-ranking of- 
ficial of the Ministry of Commerce. The 
Council serves as principal spokesman 
for the consumer interest in the Swedish 
Government and is in charge of oversee- 
ing and disbursing funds to the various 
organizations carrying out the nation’s 
consumer programs. 

Of these, the National Institute for 
Consumer Information—Statens Insti- 
tut för Konsumentfraagor—has the 
broadest mandate. Its functions, as 
stated in an Executive order, are “to 
promote improvement of working effi- 
ciency in homes, both private and collec- 
tive, and to encourage the production 
and consumption of good and practical 
consumer goods.” To carry out these 
functions, the institute runs its own 
laboratory and research division in which 
it tests foods, textiles, and household 
equipment and conducts time-and-mo- 
tion studies to develop more efficient 
housekeeping methods. In many cases, 
the institute works directly with pro- 
ducers to develop improved products and 
better designs. More practical kitchen 
equipment and improved wear and re- 
sistance of knit goods have resulted from 
institute-industry cooperation. Simi- 
larly, many Swedish kitchens are now 
designed on the basis of the institute’s 
time-and-motion studies. 

The results of the institute’s research 
are distributed to consumers through a 
variety of channels. It publishes four 
periodicals. One, Buying Guide—Kép- 
raad—gives advice on the purchase of 
various types of commodities. Another 
deals with rational methods of doing 
household tasks. A third, the Consum- 
ers’ Institute Bulletin, is intended mainly 
for producers, technologists, teachers, 
and other professionals, and is devoted 
primarily to the findings of the research 
projects. The last, Raad och Ron— 
Advice and Discovery—is published 10 
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times a year and is intended for those 
who wish to keep up with the work at the 
institute. To deal with current consum- 
er problems, the institute regularly 
sends our press releases to newspapers, 
weekly periodicals, trade journals and 
professional publications, schools and 
institutions, and to home advisers who 
are in direct contact with large groups 
of consumers. 

The institute also reaches consumers 
through its regular use of radio and tele- 
vision. The Swedish Government now 
sets aside several hours a week to broad- 
casts devoted exclusively to consumer 
problems. Furthermore, the institute 
sponsors traveling household exhibits 
and provides films, lecturers, and litera- 
ture to schools and institutions through- 
out the country. 

Thus, the National Institute for Con- 
sumer Information carries the main 
burden of Sweden's consumer program. 
However, the Government also subsidizes 
a number of other organizations, the 
most important of which is the Institute 
for Informative Labeling—VDN—Var- 
udeklarations-nimnden. An affiliate of 
the Swedish Standards Association, VDN 
is chaired by a Goyernment appointee 
and its board membership of 14 is 
selected from both Government and pri- 
vate organizations concerned with con- 
sumer affairs. VDN receives about one- 
half of its $100,000 regular operating 
budget from the Government and gets 
an additional annual grant of $40,000 
from the National Consumer Council to 
develop test methods. 

VDN develops standards for various 
products, tests these products against its 
developed standards, and then rates them 
on informative labels. VDN currently 
sponsors labels for about 128 types of 
products sold in Sweden. The VDN 
labeling system reaches nearly half the 
population as was recently borne out by 
a national poll. 

Sweden has also developed a unique 
system for dealing with consumer com- 
plaints. It has established complaint 
boards with jurisdiction over specific in- 
dustries, each board staffed with appro- 
priate representatives from industry, la- 
bor, and Government. Individual com- 
plaints can be addressed directly to these 
boards or to the National Consumer 
Council which will then refer the com- 
plaints to the appropriate board. 

One of the most impressive aspects of 
Sweden’s consumer program is its suc- 
cess in reaching down to the local level. 
By its use of the mass news media, its 
informative labeling schemes, consumer 
education programs, traveling exhibits, 
and so forth the Government effectively 
brings the necessary information to the 
consumer at the time and in the way it 
will be most useful. Moreover, these ef- 
forts are supplemented by the activities 
of the Swedish cooperative movement 
which sponsors local consumer work- 
shops. Approximately 50,000 people— 
mostly women—regularly attend such 
workshops throughout the country. 

On the whole, then, the Swedish con- 
sumer is more effectively represented in 
Government, has better information 
about what he buys, and is less likely to 
go unheard than the consumer of any 
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other country. His Government takes an 
active and imaginative interest in his 
welfare. 

NORWAY 

Like Sweden, Norway has a ministry 
especially created for the purpose of rep- 
resenting consumer interests. The prin- 
cipal function of the Royal Ministry for 
Consumer and Family Affairs, estab- 
lished in 1956, is to introduce legislation 
and issue regulations for protecting con- 
sumer interests. Most of Norway’s on- 
going consumer programs are run by the 
Norwegian Consumers’ Council. 

The Norwegian Consumers’ Council— 
Forbrukerraadet—is largely financed by 
the Government and its members are 
appointed by the Crown. Various house- 
wives, trade union, and cooperative 
organizations are represented. Unlike 
other consumer councils in Europe, pro- 
ducers are excluded fom the Norwegian 
one. Ten times a year the council pub- 
lishes its magazine Forbruker-Rap- 
porten in which are reported its test 
findings on consumer products and serv- 
ices. Forbruker-Rapporten has a cir- 
culation of 100,000, thus reaching about 
10 percent of Norway’s households. 

As do Sweden and Denmark, Norway 
has a consumer organization exclusively 
devoted to informative labeling. This is 
Hovedkomiteen for Varedeklarasjoner 
og Kvalitetsmerkning, sponsored and 
partially financed by the Government. 
Forbrukerraadet and 16 other member 
organizations participate in the work of 
the committee. 

DENMARK 


Protecting and represeñting the con- 
sumer interest has a high priority in the 
Danish Government, reflecting that 
country's concern for the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of its citizens. 

Consumer interests in Denmark are 
represented on the Danish Government 
Home Economics Council—Danske Stat- 
ens Husholdningsraad—which is a part 
of the Ministry of Interior. The aims 
of the Council are to promote good nu- 
trition, good hygiene, and sound eco- 
nomics in Danish households. 

The Home Economics Council oper- 
ates on an annual budget of $200,000, 
all provided by the Government. As 
part of its consumer program, the 
Council tests household products in its 
own laboratories and publishes the re- 
sults in its bimonthly magazine, Raad 
og Resultater, and in a technical jour- 
nal, Tekniske Meddelelser. In testing 
household products the Council may 
make recommendations to industry for 
improvements. Improved products may 
then bear a label saying “made in col- 
laboration with the Government Home 
Economics Council,” or an informative 
label describing the characteristics of 
the article. 

The Danish Housewives’ Consumer 
Council—Det Danske Husmödres For- 
brugerraad—representing a half million 
housewives, works closely with the Home 
Economics Council in developing na- 
tional consumer programs. Almost all 
Government decisions affecting the con- 
sumer interest are taken in consultation 
with the Housewives’ Consumer Council, 

Along with the Home Economics 
Council, the Housewives’ Consumer 
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Council is a member of the Monopolies 
Control Board. Therefore, it plays an 
important role in making policy on some 
of the broader economic issues affecting 
consumers. Since its inclusion on the 
Board, it has been instrumental in initi- 
ating a large number of Government in- 
vestigations into restrictive business 
practices and rising prices. The Con- 
sumer Council is also represented on the 
Danish Standards Association and on a 
wide variety of other boards, councils, 
and committees concerned with con- 
sumer affairs. 

In addition to its many representa- 
tional functions, the Housewives’ Con- 
sumer Council conducts its own product 
testing program, publishing its results 
in a bimonthly magazine Taenk— 
Think. It also issues quality-marking 
labels which manufacturers can use by 
agreement with the Council. 

A smaller, and younger, consumer 
organization is the DVN Dansk Varedek- 
larations-Naevnd which issues informa- 
tive use-labels to interested manufac- 
turers. DVN has a broad representation 
from 10 national organizations, includ- 
ing the Danish Standards Association, 
and is chaired by the Director of the 
Research Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Fisheries. However, DVN has limited 
funds and, as yet, its labeling program 
is not large. The Housewives’ Consumer 
Council and the Government’s Home 
Economics Council continue to carry the 
main burden of consumer protection in 
Denmark. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In 1963, the British Board of Trade— 
equivalent to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce — established a Consumer 
Council to take action on the nation's 
consumer problems. With a member- 
ship of housewives, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, trade union representatives, 
and people experienced in community 
work, the Council recommends legisla- 
tion to Parliament, develops new pro- 
grams, and provides advice and guidance 
to consumers. 

The Consumer Council’s most sig- 
nificant contribution thus far is its 
establishment of the Teltag informative 
labeling scheme which will be in opera- 
tion this coming April. A standard Tel- 
tag label will be developed for each type 
of product. Manufacturers wishing to 
use the label will be required to supply, 
on a standardized basis, whatever in- 
formation the consumer requires to make 
an intelligent purchase. After working 
with trade associations and other in- 
terested parties in the development of a 
label, the Council will submit it to the 
British standards Institute where the 
label’s specifications will be published as 
a British Standard. Initially launched 
with Government funds, the Teltag 
scheme will pay for itself through fees 
charged to participating manufacturers. 
Periodic checks and factory visits will be 
made to insure that procedures are ad- 
hering to the standards printed on their 
labels. 

In addition to the work of the Con- 
sumer Council, the Government uses the 
local Citizen’s Advice Bureaus to reach 
consumer problems at the local level. 
Originally established during the 1940’s 
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to carry out the Government’s ration- 
ing and austerity programs, these 
bureaus now handle, among other things, 
consumer complaints. However, their 
work in this field is not extensive and 
is generally confined to poor neighbor- 
hoods. Eventually, it is hoped that the 
Citizen’s Advice Bureaus will develop 
close ties with the Consumer Council, 
thereby facilitating a nationally co- 
ordinated consumer program. 

In addition to the expanding consumer 
programs of the Government, the British 
Consumer’s Association founded in 1957, 
has grown to be one of the strongest 
private consumer organizations in Eu- 
rope. With a membership of 450,000 and 
an annual budget of $1.7 million, the as- 
sociation is well equipped to carry out a 
wide variety of consumer activities. In 
addition to testing products, it investi- 
gates such matters as a company’s share 
of the market, the availability of the 
products concerned, and the extent of 
advertising expenditures. Its findings 
appear in its popular magazine Which? 

The Consumer’s Association is also 
deeply involved on the local level. It sub- 
sidizes local consumer clubs and assists 
them in publishing their own reports on 
local consumer services. Consumer clubs 
in Britain—almost all of them members 
of the association—are also active in 
handling consumer complaints and pro- 
viding local consumer counseling. 


TALK GIVEN BY JESSE I. FUCHS AT 
FOREST HILLS JEWISH CENTER, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to set out at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address made 
by Jesse I. Fuchs, a resident of my con- 
gressional district in New York, to the 
Towers Group of the Hadassah on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1967. 

Mr. Fuchs has obyiously done much 
research into the past, with specific re- 
gard to the Jewish contribution to Amer- 
ican history, and I found his speech quite 
fascinating and of particular interest to 
those of us in the Jewish community. 

I would like to share this information 
with my colleagues and with those who 
might find it of some historical value. 

The article follows: 

TALK GIVEN TO THE TOWERS GROUP OF THE 
HADASSAH ON FEBRVARY 20, 1967, AT THE 
„FOREST HILLS JEWISH CENTER 
Madam Chairman, ladies of the Hadassah 

and Friends, thank you for your gracious 

introduction, The assignment given me by 


your chairman is most welcomed because the 
subject of my talk is very close to my heart. 


I have been a member of the American Jewish ~ 


Historical Society for many years. -This so- 
clety is a research organization that attempts 
a scientific study of the history of Jews in 
America, and to publish its findings. The 
A.J.H.S. was founded in this city on June 7, 
1892 by Cyrus Adler who was the Honorary 
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Assistant Curator of United States National 
Museum in Washington, and later Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and a great educator and Ori- 
entalist. I am also a member of the English 
Jewish Historical Association, which organi- 
zation does the same for Jews in Great 
Britain. 

It is the auspicious time to discuss Jewish 
participation in early American History, for 
in this month all Americans, Jews and non- 
Jews alike, celebrate the births of two of our 
most eminent presidents—both imperishably 
consummating their work during times of 
great crises in our history. We have already 
celebrated Lincoln's birthday. In a few days 
its Washington’s. 

It is well that we review what part our 
coreligionists played in the early stages of 
our history; that we know some facts so 
that we may toss back the lie to those anti- 
semites who would make you believe that 
Jews made no contribution in the making 
of our country. I might begin by stating 
that if one delves into available documents 
concerning Jews before the War of Inde- 
pendence, we find them seldom mentioned 
in the colonial legal sources; their names 
appear in the records with reference to some 
business transactions or other activities hav- 
ing nothing to do with their Judaism. In 
many cases, we suspect the presence of Jews 
only through their Jewish-sounding names, 
a very doubtful method of identification 
when the Protestant majority of the colony, 
especially among the Puritan wing, chose 
with preference Hebrew names borrowed from 
the Old Testament—while Jews, for many 
personal reasons, hastened to adopt English 
names or else retained Spanish and Portu- 
guese family names which often make them 
indistinguishable from other colonials of 
Iberian descent. It has been suggested that 
the earliest Jewish settler in the colony of 
Virginia was Elias Legardo mentioned in 
1621, merely because it sounded Jewish. 
More reliably, we may only consider one 
Moses Nehemias of 1658 as the first known 
Jewish resident in that colony. 

Only when Jews appeared in large groups, 
as in New York, then known as New Am- 
sterdam, in 1654, or in Georgia in 1733, was 
the question of Jewish status raised by the 
administrators of the colony government. 
You know of Peter Stuyvesant, who was not 
only unfriendly to Jews but also to other 
religious dissenters from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and was forced and overruled 
by the home directorate in Holland and or- 
dered to allow Jews the rights in question. 
In Georgia, on the other hand, the local ad- 
ministrators favored the new Jewish arrivals 
more than was even interided by the home 
Offices in England. 

It is an interesting study; the struggle by 
the Jews to obtain equality objectives: It 
is remarkable how, on the eve of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Francis Salvador, who had 
come from England to South Carolina in 
December 1773, little more than a year after 
his ‘arrival, served in the First and Second 
Provisional Congresses of the Colony, which 
soon turned into the first legislature of the 
newly founded State of Carolina, A famous. 
silversmith like Myer Myers in New York, 
was not only readily admitted to the Gold 
and Silversmiths Society in New York, but 
was twice elected its president, only shortly 
before the Revolution and again in 1786. 

Let me proceed with the Revolution itself. 
At the time of signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the: Jewish population was only 
about 2,500 out of a total of approximately 
three million, but their contribution was out 
of all proportion to their number. 

We must begin with George Washington, 
the fountainhead, the Father, the Center of 
the Revolution. What Jews did he really 


know? You are all aware that he was a 
wealthy Virginia landowner and aristocrat, 
and therefore should have had little contact 
with the Jews of his day. Jews were usually 
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the humbler middle class: merchants, 
artisans, shopkeepers, small manufacturers 
and traders. There is the record that one 
Hezekiah Levy was a fellow member of the 
Fredericksburg Lodge No. 4 to which George 
Washington belonged, and since I am a 
Mason and a Jew I am proud of it. 

There is no evidence that he had any 
Jewish contacts earlier than 1754, but when 
Colonel Dinwiddle commissioned him as 
Colonel to lead a Virginia regiment against 
the French, there were in his expedition two 
young Jewish soldiers, Michael Franks and 
Jacob Neyer. Although it was a small in- 
formal army, there is no record to show any 
personal relations between them and Wash- 


ington. After Braddock’s defeat, Washing- 
ton the provincial troops late in 
1758. It was a Jew, David Pranks, a distant 


relative of the just mentioned Michael Franks 
of Philadelphia, who was the purveyor of 
supplies for the Virginia companies and 
therefore must have had much dealings with 
him during the campaign to recapture Fort 
Duquesne. 

It is further believed that Washington did 
come in further contact with Jews much be- 
fore the Revolution, and it is a fact that 
Washington attended the Wedding of the 
parents of Major Mordecai Manuel Noah, that 
picturesque figure of the early 1800’s whose 
aspirations it was to establish a Jewish State 
right here in America. The father, Manuel 
Noah, was to be an aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington after he was sent from being a mem- 
ber of the staff of Francis Marion. During 
the War of Independence he sacrificed nearly 
everything he possessed for the sake of the 
Revolution. 

There is another Franks: this time David 
Salisbury, who originally came from England 
and Canada and settled in Philadelphia. He 
enlisted in the Continental Army in 1775, 
became a major and was placed on the staff 
of General Benedict Arnold. It is interesting 
to note when Arnold was arrested for treason, 
Major Franks was also arrested on suspicion 
for complicity. But at the military trial he 
was acquitted honorably, and became at- 
tached to Was n's staff. He was pro- 
moted to Lt. Colonel and in 1784 because of 
his ability as a diplomat, accompanied the 
American agent to Morocco, where he af- 
fected a treaty with the emperor and the 
United States. 

There was Isaac Frank who had very close 
relationship with Washington for he was 
his. confidential aide-de-camp, and when 
Washington was President he occupied the 
house of Colonial Isaac Frank in German- 
town. 

Another patriot on Washington's staff was 
Major Benjamin Nones of Philadelphia. 
Nones first served as a private under General 
Casimir Pulaski. He was a mighty proud 
Jew for it was said that he always proclaimed 
his religion—and this is most interesting: 
later he became a “Major of a Hebrew Legion 
of four hundred men attached to Baron de 
Kalb’s command.” Isn't this reminiscent of 
the heroic Jewish Legion with the British in 
Palestine in the Second World War? 

In 1781 when Washington visited Newport, 
R. I. he was entertained in the home of Moses 
Isaacks, an outstanding patriot of the Revo- 
lution. The public reception to welcome 
Washington was held in his synagogue. 

The following fact is little known: When 
Washington visited Newport another time in 
1790, Jacob Isaacs, a Jewish resident of the 
city, took the opportunity to present the 
President with a bottle of fresh water which 
he had converted from salt water by a proc- 
ess which Isaacs had discovered. What be- 
came of the process is not known; perhaps it 
was too costly a proposition to make it a 
commercial enterprise. 

While Washington was in constant attend- 
ance at church services especially those of 
the Episcopal church of which he was a for- 
mal member, little is known of his personal 
religious viewpoint. According to the style 
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of his day, his public and private writings 
are replete with reference to the Deity, re- 
ligious sentiments and biblical allusions, but 
you never find a thing about Jews or Juda- 
ism, ancient or modern. However, on as- 
suming the presidency in 1790, several Jew- 
ish congregations of New York, Newport, 
Philadelphia, Savannah, Richmond and 
Charlestown presented three congratulatory 
messages to Washington. It is now known, 
but not by too many, that Washington ac- 
knowledged them in three different replies. 
These replies deserve to rank with the Con- 
stitutional interpretations of Chief Justice 
Marshall and of Alexander Hamilton’s The 
Federalist Papers. Washington gave point 
to the theory of American democracy, which 
was finally embodied in 1781 in the Bill of 
Rights. These letters stand enshrined in a 
place of honor in American History. To the 
Congregation of Savannah, he ended his 
letter with “May the same wonder-working 
Deity, who long since delivered the Hebrew 
from their Egyptian oppressors, planted them 
in a promised land, whose providential agency 
has lately been conspicuous in establishing 
these United States as an independent na- 
tion still continue to water them with dews 
of heaven and make the inhabitants of every 
denomination participate in the temporal 
and spiritual blessings of that people whose 
God is Jehovah.” 

To the congregation in Newport, R.I. he 
wrote a lengthy letter in reply, and I quote 
only a few sentences, “The citizens of these 
United States of America have a right to 
applaud themselves for having given to man- 
kind examples of an enlarged and liberal 
policy—a policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenships.” and ended with 
this beautiful phrase: . . while everyone 
shall sit in safety under his own vine and 
fig tree and there shall be none to make him 
afraid.” 

I made no mention of some Jews who were 
on the Tory side. There were mighty few: 
Isaac Hart of Newport, R.I. who was mobbed 
to death because of Tory sympathies, and 
Mordecai Levy of Philadelphia who later 
recanted in a public declaration and others 
who were expelled from Philadelphia. 

At this point, I must call your attention 
to the fact that the Hebrew scripture was 
most influential in determining the basic 
political system of the new society that 
emerged from the War of Independence. 
Preachers like the bold and brilliant 
Jonathan Mayhew of Boston held up the 
warning of the prophet Samuel against 
royalty. Samuel Langson, the President of 
Harvard, considered the concepts of Jewish 
government a perfect republic,” and Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale, found in the Amer- 
ican government the fulfillment of biblical 
prophecy. William Edward Lecky, the 
eminent 19th century historian. wrote in 
his classic work, the Hebraic mortar ce- 
mented the foundations of American democ- 
racy.” 

As I mentioned in the early part of my talk, 
most of the Christians adopted names from 
the Bible. I believe that, engrossed in their 
daily struggles, the Jewish merchants, ped- 
dlers and craftsmen in the colonies, were 
less aware how influential was their ancient 
heritage than their Christian neighbors, and 
of course these Christian neighbors little 
identified their Jewish neighbors with the 
men of the Bible. What an odd and curious 
situation! - 

Now to return to some of the very im- 
portant Jewish contributors to the success 
of. the Revolution. There were Mordecai 
Sheftall and the Minis family of Savannah 
who made large gifts to the Continental Ar- 
my. But most important of these men was 
Haym Solomon of New York and Philadel- 
phia. As late as 1850 a Committee of the 
U.S. Senate adopted a resolution on Haym 
Solomon, as one who, “gave great assistance 
to the government by loans of money and 
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by advancing liberally of his means to sus- 
tain the men engaged in the struggle of 
independence.” Solomon was born in Lesz- 
no, Poland about 1740 and travelled a great 
deal in Europe, acquiring a number of lan- 
guages before he came to America. He 
helped Robert Morris, the “Financier of the 
American Revolution” to negotiate bills of 
exchange and foreign loans, and in 1776 the 
British arrested him in New York. After a 
term in prison he was rearrested and sen- 
tenced to death as a spy. But with the help 
of patriot friends he managed to escape. Af- 
ter his escape from prison in 1778 Solomon 
got to Philadelphia. When he died seven 
years later, he had become the principal de- 
positor in the Bank of North America, which 
Robert Morris had founded, and was head of 
a far-flung business with agents throughout 
Europe and America. His money, as the Sen- 
ate Committee reported, was advanced not 
only to the government but to the leaders 
of the Revolution, helping out such individ- 
uals as Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. 
Solomon was an active member of the Phila- 
delphia Jewish community and was one of 
the first members of the Mikveh Israel and 
served on its Board of Trustees. It is inter- 
esting to state that it was not until 1941 that 
a monument was unveiled to his memory in 
Chicago, the cost defrayed by numerous con- 
tributors. The central figure of the monu- 
ment is George Washington who is clasping 
the hand of Robert Morris on his left and 
that of the immigrant from Poland on his 
right. 

At this point we are more or less through 
with the War of Independence—the United 
States of America is established, and the 
Constitution of the country adopted with 
its Bill of Rights in 1791—and Jews now ex- 
pected the full equality they desired would 
be teed by the instruments just men- 
tioned. But did they get full equality? 

Curiously enough, the rights of suffrage 
had been left to the states, which could, if 
they so desired, disqualify on religious 
grounds a seeker of any office or public trust. 
The struggle for political equality converged 
therefore upon the discrimination that all 
the states with the exception of New York 
and Virginia, still retained in their constitu- 
tions when the federal government was 
established. In Virginia a formidable at- 
tempt, made in 1784, to establish Christian- 
ity as the State religion had been defeated 
largely through the efforts of James Madison. 
Thomas Jefferson, was then in France as our 
minister or ambassador, wrote a letter to 
Madison, stating that “religious freedom has 
been received with infinite approbation in 
Europe.” Two years later, he joined with 
Mason and Madison, to secure the passage of 
a law which removed religious discrimina- 
tion in Virginia. Georgia followed suit in 
1789, and Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
a year later. It may be noted that by 1790, 
it was only in the five states where there 
were vigorous Jewish communities that 
po} tical equality was obtained. 

Talking of South Carolina: I was in 
Charleston 3 years ago attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society. We were guests of the 
Jewish community of that city. We were 
entertained by the active members whose 
fathers and forefathers took an active part in 
federal and state politics of their times, and 
they were proud to point out that their state 
was one of the first to give religious freedom 
and political equality to the Jews. They took. 
us to the Jewish cemetery and called our 
attention to the tombstones of the departed 
dating back to the 18th and 19th centuries, 
I saw inscribed on their stones some of the 
names I have mentioned: the Sheftalls, 
Cohens, Levys, Franks, etc., for there must 
have been many intermarriages among these 
families. 

As to the other states, except Delaware, 
where religious tests were abolished in 1792, 
the process moved much more slowly. In 
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Rhode Island, which had inherited the great 
legacy of Roger Williams, it was only in 1842 
when full equality was established. The 
other states: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland and 
North Carolina, also carried their discrimina- 
tion into the 19th Century; they were not in 
North Carolina until 1868 and in New 
Hampshire until 1876. 

In 1787 the population of the country 
must have been well over 3 million, while 
the number of Jews still hovered around 
2,500. 

As for the War of 1812 which was called 
the Second War of Independence, there were 
two outstanding Jewish patriots: John 
Ordroneaux and Uriah P. Levy, both seamen. 
Ordroneaux, as captain of the ship “Prince 
de Neufchatel” captured the British frigate 
Endymion. Levy's career was rather undis- 
tinguished in the War of 1812, but he con- 
tinued in the U.S. Navy and became a veri- 
table storm center. His difficulties were due 
to three circumstances: 1. First he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant and then a captain, 
which made him disliked by his brother offi- 
cers who were the privileged graduates of the 
Naval Academy; secondly, because he was a 
Jew and a very proud Jew at that (he was a 
charter member of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation); thirdly, he had a fiery temper 
and a passion for equality and fustice. Levy 
had always been an admirer of Jefferson, In 
1833 he presented the government with a 
bronze statue of the great president, and 
whose home, Monticello, was bought by him 
and later given over to the Government to 
become a shrine and a memorial. At one 
time he was in a duel, and killed the man 
and brought before a court martial and de- 
moted. But in time he forced the Congress 
in 1855 to order a special board of inquiry, 
which vindicated him and restored him to his 
rank. Some years later he achieved the rank 
of commodore. But the cause that was dear- 
est to his heart was the abolishment of 
corporal punishment in the Navy. He was 
finally instrumental in having this accom- 
plished. The inscription on his tombstone 
reads “He was the father of the law for the 
abolition of barbarous practice of corporal 
punishment in the United States Navy.” 

I will finish my talk, but taking into con- 
sideration I am addressing a group of the fair 
sex, by telling you something of two inter- 
esting ladies who flourished at the time we 
have covered tonight. Curiously enough 
both were called Rebecca, and both were 
born in Philadelphia. 

The first was Rebecca Franks, born in 1760, 
the fourth of five children of David Franks. 
She was the youngest of three sisters, The 
Franks were of a distinguished Jewish fam- 
ily which at Rebecca’s birth was already the 
third generation. The family had been 
traced to Aaron Franks of Germany and later 
as an influential member of the London Jew- 
ish community David Franks, the father, was 
recognized as one of Philadelphia's outstand- 
ing and wealthy merchants and moved in the 
most exclusive of circles. He was a British 
government agent in the French and Indian 
War, and when the Revolution broke out he 
was one of the Loyalists. It seems that his 
roots were too deep to switch over to the 
Reyolutionists as so many of his other Jew- 
ish friends had done. 

In 1778, General Howe captured Philadel- 
phia and made his headquarters there, and 
the handsome young English officers made 
the social life of the city lively and colorful, 
while General George Washington was driven 
to Valley Forge. It was in this Philadelphia 
that Rebecca Franks reigned as the acknowl- 
edged belie, renowned for her beauty, grace 
and wit. She had no rival as the social 
favorite of the day. Young and old alike 
paid her court. There is a document that 
tells of her: “There were rare doings at 
David Frank’s when General Howe would 
tie his horse at the door and go in to call 
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on the young ladies.” Especially, it was said 
that he enjoyed most of all a good laugh at 
Miss Rebecca's spirited sallies. Rebecca ap- 
pears as a sweet, young girl with brains and 
brilliant at repartee which lent a charm to 
her natural beauty. Her witticisms have 
been recorded in the chronicles of the day 
lest they be lost to future generations. At the 
age of 22, she was married in New York to 
the Christian Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Johnson of the British Army. The wedding 
took place on January 28th, 1782. An older 
sister Abigail was also married to a Christian, 
Andrew Hamilton, Esq. Rebecca went to 
England with her husband, and made their 
home in Bath, which became the seat of 
English society. She now retired to domestic 
life befitting her station. She had two sons: 
Henry Allen, who was to succeed his father 
as the second Baronet; and George Pigot who 
was an officer in the British infantry Regi- 
ment and killed in the War of 1812. Many 
of the present day British Barons stem from 
the Jewess Rebecca. 

Colonel Johnson was created a baronet in 
1818 for his part in the foreign service of 
his country. Lady Rebecca, now a stately 
Lady, distinguished for her grace and hos- 
Plitality, had the happiness to see her eldest 
son marry an American, Elizabeth Philipse, 
daughter of the most aristocratic New York 
Dutch family, the Philipses of Philipsburg. 

In 1816, seven years before her death, Cap- 
tain Winfield Scott, then a young soldier of 
twenty-nine, fresh from his triumphs won 
in the War of 1812, was sent on a foreign 
diplomatic mission. He came to England 
with a letter of introduction to the great 
Lady Rebecca. Eagerly he went to Bath, and 
he tells of the visit to her in his diary which 
he wrote in the third person, and of course 
in the stilted mid-Victorian style. 

“She had become from bad health, pre- 
maturely old—a very near approach to a 
ghost, but with eyes still bright, and the 
other remains of her former self. She had 
been rolled out in an easy chair to receive 
him (Scott) .” On presentation he was trans- 
fixed by her eager, but kindly gaze. “Is this 
the young rebel?” were her first words. “My 
dear, it is your countryman!” said Sir Henry, 
fearing that Scott might be offended. “Yes, 
it is,” she quickly replied, “The young rebel, 
and you have taken the liberty of beating his 
Majesty’s troops.” Scott, by a pleasant word 
or two parried the impeachment as well as 
he could, but the lady followed up the ac- 
cusation with specific references, which sur- 
prised not a little. Scott soon found himself 
seated by her side, with a hand clasped in 
both of hers—cold and clammy, as in the 
article of death. Taking a sudden turn, she 
exclaimed with emphasis, “I have gloried in 
my rebel countrymen!” Then pointing to 
heaven with both hands, she added in a most 
affecting tone, “Would to God, I too, had 
been a patriot.” A gentle remonstrance 
interposed by her husband, who had been 
carried away by sympathy up to this mo- 
ment. Turning now to him she said, “I do 
not, nor have I ever regretted my marriage. 
No woman was ever more blessed with a more 
tender kinder person, a better husband, but 
I ought to have been a patriot before mar- 
riage.” Hers were the only dry eyes in the 
party.” She died in Bath, England at the 
age of sixty-three. 

The other Rebecca was born in 1781, a 
daughter of Michael Gratz, one of twelve 
children. Her father was a very wealthy 
businessman who had large holdings, own- 
ing estates in New York and in Kentucky, 
and his property seemed to include the Mam- 
moth Cave, and Cooperstown, N.Y. I visited 
Cooperstown two years ago and visited the 
museums of the city but found no reference 
to the name of Gratz. 

Rebecca was not only outstanding for her 
social work in the community, but became 
a romanticized figure. In her long life, she 
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was secretary, at the age of twenty, of the 
Female Association of Philadelphia. At 26, 
she was the charter member of the Phil- 
adelphia Orphan Asylum, and for forty 
years its secretary. She was interested in 
the Female Hebrew Benevolent Society. At 
57, she founded the first Jewish Sunday 
School in the United States. At 74, she be- 
came the first president of the Jewish Foster 
Home and Orphan Asylum. This activity 
reminds me of some of the Hadassah women. 

She was an observant Jewess, but tolerant 
of the interfaith marriages in other mem- 
bers of her family. But of the romantic part 
of her life: She remained unmarried because 
she was not willing to enter into a union 
with Samuel Ewing, a young Christian with 
whom she found much in common intel- 
lectually, and whom she must have loved, 
for even after Ewing married someone else, 
an unusual bond existed between his family 
and Rebecca which has been recorded by his 
descendants. 

Her loyalty to her faith and her fine 
character is said to have been described by 
Washington Irving to Sir Walter Scott when 
Irving visited. England in 1817, at the time 
when Scott was writing Ivanhoe. She is 
accepted as the original Rebecca in Scott's 
novel. How did this come about? Miss 
Gratz was a frequent visitor to Saratoga 
Springs with her Brother Joseph. While 
there they met Washington Irving who be- 
came the fiance of Miss Matilda Hoffman, 
who was a very close friend of Rebecca’s. 
Shortly before they were to be married, Miss 
Hoffman contracted consumption (as tuber= 
culosis was then called). Rebecca nursed 
and tended her to the last, and came very 
close to sharing the full sorrow with Wash- 
ington Irving. To adjust himself to the 
loss, Irving sailed for England, and while 
there, he told Scott, as mentioned above, all 
about this wonderful Rebecca, the devoted 
friend of late flancee. Rebecca Gratz never 
denied that she was the original of Sir Walter 
Scott's Rebecca in Ivanhoe. She must have 
been proud of this fact. She died in Phila- 
delphia, the city of her birth in 1869, at the 
age of 88. 

I have attached a suggested reading list 
covering the subject of my talk for those 
who would like to delve a little deeper. 
Thank you for listening. 


SUGGESTED READING LIST For “JEWISH PAR- 
TICIPATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY” 


“The Jews in America—aA History,” by Ru- 
fus Learsi. The World Publishing Co., N.Y., 
1954. 

“Jewish Pioneers and Patriots,” by Lee M. 
Friedman. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1963. 

“Jewish Participants in the Civil War,” 
by Harry Simonhoff. Arco Pub. Co., N.Y., 
1963. ` 

“Saga of American Jewry 1865-1914—Links 
of an Endless Chain” (A sequel to “Jewish 
Notables in America 1776-1865.") By Harry 
Simonhoff. Arco Publishing Co., N.Y., 1963. 

“The Golden Land—A Literary Portrait of 
American Jewry: 1654 to the Present.“ Se- 
lected and edited by Azriel Eisenberg. 
Thomas Yoseleff Publishers, N.Y., 1964. 

“The Jews in the United States 1790-184— 
A Documentary History.” Edited by Joseph 
L. Blau and Salo W. Baron. In three vol- 
umes, Columbia University Press, N.Y., 1963. 

“American Jewry—Documents of the 18th 
Century.” Edited by Joseph Rader Marcus. 
1908 Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati, 
1959. 

“The Universal Jewish Encyclopaedia“ 
under the many headings. The Universal 
Jewish Encyclopaedia Inc., New York, 1941. 

“History of the Jews in America,” by De- 
borah Pessin. 

“The Jews Come to America,” by Masser- 
man and Baker. 

“Patriotism of the American Jew,” by Sam- 
uel W, McCall. 
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THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wo.trr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Space 
Science and Applications of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, I 
have been following with avid interest 
an evolving program which, if I interpret 
the signs properly, promises to produce 
one of the most spectacular transporta- 
tion advances of our time: I am referring 
to the development of an American su- 
personic transport. 

The technological breakthroughs, 
which will result from the decision to 
proceed with this program, will afford us 
the opportunity to retain our supremacy 
in aerospace capability that has made 
American-built planes the principal 
equipment used by every airline in the 
free world. 

There can be no question that the SST 
will be the next great development in 
aviation technology, and the United 
States inevitably will lose the leadership 
it now possesses in this field if it de- 
clines the challenge. 

One of the Nation’s foremost author- 
ities on the subject of the SST is, in my 
opinion, Mr. Najeeb E. Halaby. 

This man’s impressive aviation back- 
ground is an amalgam of unique experi- 
ences obtained as a lawyer, as a test pilot 
and as the former Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, under whose 
guidance the SST program was initiated. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that Mr. 
Halaby, with his qualities of leadership, 
would join Pan American World Air- 
ways, a company which in its 40 years 
of experience in international com- 
mercial aviation has established its own 
reputation of outstanding leadership. 

As senior vice president of Pan Amer- 
ican, one of Mr. Halaby’s responsibilities 
is the successful integration of this total- 
ly new high-performance vehicle into 
the present system of transportation. 

Those of us who favor the further de- 
velopment of this program take comfort 
in the knowledge that Mr. Halaby is now 
with a company which has committed 
itself to the successful completion of 
the SST program. A company which, I 
am proud to say, has a substantial num- 
ber of employees residing in my district. 

Mr. Halaby recently expressed his 
thoughts on the SST program in a 
speech delivered at the Wings Club third 
annual awards luncheon in New York 
City. 

Mr. Speaker, because I think my col- 
leagues would find the speech both in- 
formative and interesting I include it 
at this point in the RECORD. 

Tse SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
(Excerpts of remarks by Najeeb E. Halaby, 
at the Wings Club third annual awards 
luncheon, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 

Jan. 18, 1967) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we meet today to 
remember gallant men, to honor a superb 
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test pilot, to praise a profession, and to ad- 
vance the idea of safe, swift, economical 
transportation. To me it’s flight testing 
time for the supersonic transport. And in 
a moment I'd like to talk for a few minutes 
about that airplane and the crisis of con- 
fidence into which it has taxied, and how 
we in the aeronautical industry can help the 
President and Congress to make the decision 
to go forward. 

In honoring a flight test engineer and re- 
membering others, and all of the great engi- 
neers and pilots who precede him and who 
will follow him, we have an opportunity to 
consider the challenge which the aviation 
community must fulfill in helping the Pres- 
ident and Congress to pursue the wisest 
course in the national interest. 

In my judgment the time to build and 
test is here. We can learn only a little more 
of the preliminary design of a prototype 
from the whir of the computers and the roar 
of the rhetoric. We must now learn from 
high speed, high temperature, high cost, 
flow of air over wings and through turbines 
of an airplane in actual flight, as these men 
we honor today have so often experienced. 

We've already tested what the manufac- 
turers and the operators of the SST want 
and will pay for, and what they believe they 
will be able to convert into safe, swift, profit- 
able service for the public. The man we 
honor today, like the one we honored last 
year and the year before, is an enginering 
test pilot, one of that small group of adven- 
turers who form the wave edge of one of the 
great tides of human progress. 

Together with the scientist, the designer, 
the manufacturer—yes, the financier, and 
the entire aviation leadership—the test pilot 
labors to make the barely possible an every- 
day reality. As point man of the aeronau- 
tical age, he must possess vision, courage of 
mind and spirit, a tremendous technological 
competency directed by what in my view can 
best be described only as skeptical faith. 
This paradox of skepticism and belief is the 
characteristic which permits the engineering 
test pilot to accept an end while faulting 
the means. 

He works with a vehicle system which is 
designed to produce a certain performance, 
including the very important one of remain- 
ing airborne. He must have faith in the 
system as a whole while he questions the 
parts. And it is this interplay between the 
courage to question the way and a faith in 
the ultimate goal which typifies an engi- 
neering test pilot’s activities, Like a soldier, 
he must have confidence in the outcome of 
the war while he fights and wins or loses the 
battles and the skirmishes. 

To me, if U.S. air transportation—now our 
Tth largest industry—is to continue to move 
forward (we tend to take this for granted) 
and to live up to its exciting promises, I 
think we need the stimulation, the inspira- 
tion, in fact the diffusion of the kind of 
spirit that the engineering test pilot daily 
manifests—the same philosophy of skeptical 
faith—throughout our industry and our gov- 
ernment. 

To the one who demands, “Who needs 
an SST?” two answers have come loud and 
clear in the past 30 days. The two chief 
executives of the two foremost American in- 
ternational air carriers who together have 
ordered 25 US SST’s and put up $2.5 mil- 
lion as earnest money, and 14 Concordes, 
for deposits of about $2 million more, have 
stated on the public record that they be- 
lieve our government should now proceed 
with the construction of the prototype SST. 

They believe that a partnership of the 
federal government and American industry 
is capable of producing without further de- 
lay a superior prototype transport and in 
the public interest. Their orders together 
with 89 others for the US SST have indicated 
their willingness to assist in financing a 
profitable airplane that will meet the grow- 
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ing public demand. As the first to use the 
US SST, and the first to face foreign com- 
petition while continuing to employ 75,000 
employees and meet the expectations of their 
bankers and stockholders, these men have 
voted confidently to go ahead, In my opin- 
ion, it would be prudent to listen to their 
creative and ronstructive advice rather than 
the voices of the theorists, obstacle builders, 
and the problem magnifiers who have lately 
been heard. 

In a very real sense, the government is the 
investment banker for the U.S. SST. Uncle 
Sam is the venture capitalist who is pre- 
pared to risk his stockholders’ funds in order 
to reap capital gains. He is not a mortgage 
banker insisting on collateral on which to 
foreclose if the enterprise encounters dif- 
ficulty. He should be prepared, and I be- 
lieve he is prepared, to take a caluculated 
risk. 

Now have the risks been carefully calcu- 
lated? From my own personal experience, 
the answer is an emphatic Yes. The SST 
program has been the most thoroughly and 
carefully researched project in the history 
of civil technology. In the 12 years since 
the first conceptual sketches were made of 
an SST at NACA, more man hours of research 
and planning have been spent on this sys- 
tem and its operational limitations and ca- 
pabilities than ever before in the history of 
any single civil project, and also more than 
nearly all of the vast military programs of 
the past 25 years. 

The problem has been defined and re- 
defined, computered and recomputered. 
Some say it is the victim of paralysis by 
analysis. I disagree because I think the 
whole effort has been fruitful. During these 
past six years of intensive efforts, $511 mil- 
lion has been voted, $311 million committed 
and $244 million spent by the Federal 
Aviation Agency alone, together with about 
$70 million by the manufacturers, fot 
studies and reports by 10 government agen- 
cies and 40 corporations. The results have 
been constantly reviewed by three presi- 
dential committees, the National Academy of 
Sciences, seven committees of Congress, and 
13 departments and agencies of the U.S. 
government. 

When one compares this preview effort 
with that undertaken prior to the construc- 
tion of the first nuclear reactor, the first 
nuclear ship, the first ballistic missile, the 
first supersonic military aircraft, the first 
manned satellite, and their comparable 
technical risks, the contrast is startling and, 
I think, reassuring. It is fair to say that 
the risks of the SST program, and they are 
real risks, have been calculated with the 
greatest care. It is also fair to say that we 
are not rushing into something suddenly, 
Our government and industry have been 
painstaking and deliberate and as a result, 
we are in a better position to make a better 
decision and get a better SST than the gov- 
ernments of Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union were several years ago when they 
decided to go ahead at full speed. 

Now, if you will bear with an aging speed 
merchant for a moment, I'd like to state the 
problem as it appears to me after six years 
of rather hard personal thought and work, 

Supersonic Transportation is on its way, 
and it’s the next logical, normal, attainable 
step in the evolution of aviation. The U.S. 
has had 20 years of experience. We are now 
fiying two models at above three times the 
speed of sound. Many more between Mach 
1 and Mach 3. Cruising at this speed will 
save time, and that’s what we are—mer- 
chants of mobility. Millions of hours of the 
precious time of our most skilled people will 
be freed for work more creative and more 
productive than to-ing and fro-ing. And 
it will compress the world from a 24-hour 
into a 10- or 12-hour globe. 

And if there’s anything scarce in this 
world, it’s inspiration and skill. And if you 
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can provide this new rapid dimension to 
those scarce intellectual and spiritual leaders 
of this world, you will make a great contribu- 
tion to society. The Concorde supersonic 
transport on which the British and the 
French have pooled the talents, the technol- 
ogy and the industry of two great nations, 
will fly early next year. And if you read the 
Soviet literature, as I’ve been doing, Mr. 
Tupelov indicates his model 144, developed 
by the total energy of the Soviet Union, could 
be flying even sooner than the Concorde. 

After two decades of modern technology 
and hard experience, no reasonable man can 
expect that these three nations will fail. 
These are not isolated, commercial ventures 
of single airplane manufacturers proceeding 
on their own; these are national interest 
ventures in which the pride and resources of 
three world powers are fully committed. And 
they confidently expect to have transports 
operating to and from this city in 1971. 

What a shock it will be if by any chance 
the first supersonic airliner to land at JFK 
is Aerofiot Flight No. 1 from Moscow, via 
London. It will certainly be no surprise 
however, In fact, as a customer, it is our 
expectation: that the first passengers to 
cross the Atlantic in less than three hours 
will be in a Concorde flown by either BOAC, 
Air France, or the world’s most experienced 
airline. 

And we will work to make it the latter. 
We'll be going to Britain and France next 
week to see again the Concorde being as- 
sembled, right on schedule, as programmed 
by our French and British colleagues. As No. 
2, they “try harder.” With 69 orders in hand, 
and more to be announced soon, and still 
more to be placed if our U.S. project is de- 
layed, they are both careful and very con- 
fident. The confidence is justified because 
the puble demand for time saving travel is 
growing apace, And having lost one of the 
two U.S, manufacturers in this struggle, we 
are glad that there are two competitors in 
this contest to build the superior supersonic 
transport. Because under the spur of that 
competition, we the airlines and you the 
public, the passengers will get safer, more 
economical transportation. 

Now if we hadn’t believed from the outset 
that the U.S. supersonic transport would 
satisfy public requirements and provide 
marked economic benefit to the airline and 
the nation, we certainly would never have 
started the program. Since the government 
selected the Boeing airplane and the Gen- 
eral Electric power plant as winners in the 
SST competition, you might say that the 
initial phase of this great project has come 
to a close, Now as the new one opens— 
and these manufacturers have not been idle 
since their submissions last fall—I think 
that we are now in a position to optimize 
their ‘designs, at intercontinental, over- 
water ranges of approximately 4,000 miles— 
and we started, if you remember in 1961, 
with a 4,000-mile airplane—4,000 miles and 
40,000 tons of payload—we can optimize that 
airplane in such a way that we will have 
one superior to the Concorde and the 144 
airplane in the 1970's. 

It’s My personal belief, as of this date, 
that the U.S. SST will be about 15% more 
economical to operate than the smaller Con- 
corde, at ranges approximately equal to San 
Francisco-Honolulu. At least 20% more 
economical on the Paris-New York service 
and since the Concorde won’t be able to 
make the Rome-New York service, it will 
be infinitely more profitable on that run. 

Under these conditions, it seems obvious 
to me that Air France and BOAC who will 
be the lead foreign flag carriers to move, 
will need to buy U.S. supersonic transports 
as they did U.S. 707’s and DC-8’s. With com- 
petitors like these, undoubtedly under pres- 
sure from their governments who will nec- 
essarily be promoting the Concorde, with 
them attracted to the U.S. SST, the 58 or- 
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ders in the hands of FAA from 15 foreign 
flag carriers, will be confirmed and increased, 
and the favorable effect on our 1975-85 ex- 
ports and balance of payments will be as- 
sured. 

Now as any experienced transportation 
economist Knows. the public preference and 
demand will largely determine the fleet mix 
of the "70's and ‘80’s. And history can cer- 
tainly be expected to repeat itself as business 
travel, that is the business man, the officials, 
the wealthy tourists, those in emergency and 
the eager and curious shift from subsonic to 
supersonic. 

Even at an IATA imposed surcharge on 
fares, they will shift as they did in 58. 80 
it seems clear to me that a dividend or a 
fiscal fallout of the sound supersonic trans- 
port will be a real benefit to our balance of 

a; nts tion. 
£ 2 0 Sie stead to minimize the problem 
of safety, sonics and economics which must 
be overcome. They are formidable. But 
men like the test pilots we honor today have 
penetrated them, defined them, and can solve 
them in the 8 fruitful years that lie ahead 
before the first trans-Atlantic crossing in 
150 minutes in 1975. 

And when the new head of IATA complains 
of the economics of both the Concorde and 
the U.S. supersonic transport, he is behaving 
as he should, by putting pressure on the 
manufacturers here and abroad to Improve 
performance and profitability. We will be 
doing the same thing in the air carrier indus- 
try. But as late as last week, he was talking 
about last summer's model, not the design 
currently under way. It shows a substantial 
improvement, for example, in transatlantic 
economy. He neither stated nor intended 
that the program should not proceed but he 
insisted on unremitting effort to perfect the 
safety and profitability of all the SST’s. 

From the moment this program was initi- 
ated by the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion in 1961, the Government pledged itself 
to recover the public investment in this na- 
tional Interest venture when it had been con- 
verted into a commercial program. The 
manufactures and the airlines have had to 
assume from the beginning that they would 
return the venture capital to Uncle Sam. 
All of the pricing—these figures of $30, $35 
and $40 million per copy of the US. SST 
include development: cost recovery to the 

overnment. 

No one in or out of government has balked 
at this or considered it impossible, sO long 
as a safe, sound and profitable transport 
emerges, as our engineers and test pilots 
predict it will. There are precedents here 
and abroad for Governmental recovery of 
R&D costs, and although it will take faith, 
determination, and a lot of work, it can be 
done if Uncle Sam’s early risk taking bears 
fruit. 

My belief is that they see this as a public 
investment out of which we will get the 
capital gains of (1) balance of payments, 
(2) pressing forward with technology, (3) 
retaining American leadership in aviation, 
(4) more than 50,000 jobs a year, (5) a ship 
and engine that may later prove very useful 
to our military, and (6) the satisfaction 
of going forward with a program well con- 
ceived and well done—that out of that, and 
for those reasons, the Congress, if the Presi- 
dent sees fit to proceed, will support it. 

Thank you for being so patient. Ob- 
viously I felt that it was time to speak out 
on this important subject in a personal way. 
With your understanding and support of 
this program, with your placing orders, with 
your cooperating in support of the Presi- 
dent on the Hill, we can make this a safe, 
sound, successful transport. 


FOOD FOR INDIA 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
in my heart and in the hearts of my 
countrymen, we cannot refuse food to 
starving peoples. This is simple human- 
ity, and we are a humanitarian nation. 
But if we are to survive the competition 
between the two great forces in the 
world today for the mind and hearts 
and souls of men, we must learn to tem- 
per our humanitarianism with at least a 
grain of caution. 

A measure is before the Congress 
which, if it passes, will give to the nation 
of India something more than $400 mil- 
lion in grains and credits, in addition to 
the many millions of dollars spent last 
year to feed the Indian people. 

We cannot refuse food to starving 
mankind, but India is not yet starving; 
hungry perhaps, but not starving. And 
hungry nations have time yet to remedy 
the causes of that hunger, if they are 
themselves compassionate, if they are 
themselves honorable, if they are them- 
selves brave. 

Last, year under Public Law 480, the 
United States offered to India and other 
developing nations foodstuffs, but with 
the understanding that these nations 
would not trade with the countries of 
North Vietnam. and Cuba. India ac- 
cepted these terms and our grain, thus 
averting famine in much of the Indian 
subcontinent. Why, then, do we not de- 
mand under the provisions of House Joint 
Resolution 267 that India and other na- 
tions receiving such aid from the United 
States publicly support the American 
position in Vietnam? Why do we not re- 
quire India and other such nations to 
support our efforts in Vietnam, to sup- 
port the cause of liberty and freedom? 

India’s Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi has stated publicly: 


We would rather starve than sell our na- 
tional honor. 


But, is it dishonor to help a neighbor— 
and I might add a very good neighbor— 
in need? Is it dishonor to support the 
cause of freedom? 

President Johnson told the Congress 
in his message on food for India: 

Our lives are pledged to the conviction that 


free people meet their responsibilities when 
they face the truth. 


These are brave words, bravely spoken, 
but they are words which should be, in 
my opinion, directed at many other na- 
tions in the free world who neither face 
the truth nor meet their responsibili- 
ties in southeast Asia and particularly in 
South Vietnam. 

The President also told us that “Amer- 
ica would cease to be America if we 
walked by on the other side when con- 
fronted by such catastrophe” as famine 
in India. But I submit that America 
shall surely cease to be America should 
the ideology called communism win the 
competition we are surely engaged in 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, we in America are being 
all too naive. We feed India, and she 
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calls us “imperialist aggressors.’ We 
feed India, and she demands of us peace 
without honor or victory. We feed India, 
and she plays footsy with Moscow and 
Nasser. 

All too much American blood has 
stained the paddies and jungles of Viet- 
nam for us to refuse freedom victory in 
Vietnam when it is within our power to 
grasp that victory and restore freedom 
and respect and dignity to the South 
Vietnamese people. There is a maxim 
in public life, pragmatic but highly effec- 
tive, which states that when all things 
are otherwise equal, we help our friends. 
I submit that things as regards India 
are not equal, and I propose that the 
United States withhold that help until 
India makes them equal. 

Just as there is a higher morality be- 
tween God and humanity, there is also 
a higher set of values as between nations, 
and I believe from the public statements 
I have read of the leaders of India that 
this nation which owes America so very 
much is guilty of the higher sins of trea- 
son against freedom and independence 
and national self-respect, guilty of giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the ideological 
enemy which we face today in Vietnam. 

The debits and credits will be totted up 
one day, and India will be the loser, else 
she must prove her compassion and her 
honor and her bravery today when her 
neighbors need her. 


A UNIFORM PLAN FOR RANDOM 
HOLIDAYS 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr, FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I was very disturbed 
at the prospect of giving my staff a holi- 
day on Washington’s Brithday. It was 
not that I begrudged them the time off. 
Quite the contrary. They work hard and 
deserve a holiday when one rolls around. 

The thing that disturbed me was the 
fact that Washington’s Birthday 1967 
came in the middle of the week, on a 
Wednesday, thus throwing the workweek 
out of balance while really not affording 
the staff any vacation at all; only a few 
hours away from the job. 

The thought struck me then that 
something might be done about it. 

Four years ago, when I first came to 
the Congress, it was my privilege to 
sponsor a bill to establish the last Mon- 
day in May each year as Memorial Day 
rather than May 30 as it is now observed. 

My reasoning for this was that it, like 
Washington’s Birthday, fell at random 
through the week only to disrupt work, 
production schedules, and well-orga- 
nized routine while offering the em- 
ployee too often little more than a few 
hours from the job unless the 30th of 
May happened to fall on a Monday or 
Friday, thus affording a 3-day weekend 
and a real miniature vacation, more con- 
venient for employer and employee. 
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That bill died in that committee limbo 
known as “Pending. No action sched- 
uled,” 

Well, perhaps the reason for my lack 
of success was due to the fact that I had 
not set my sights high enough. Perhaps 
I had pulled my punch: For if my rea- 
soning was valid for establishing Memo- 
rial Day on a Monday, then why would 
it not be also valid for other holidays? 

At first I was reluctant to further con- 
sider the matter because tradition at- 
tached to such holidays as Washing- 
ton's birthday, Fourth of July, Veterans 
Day, or even Thanksgiving would seem- 
ingly dictate against change. However, 
I was, with a little research, to discover 
that this is not necessarily the case. 

What are the major nationwide holi- 
days in this country? 

Those listed in the 1966 World Al- 
manac as Federal legal public holidays 
are: 

New Year’s Day, January 1; Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, February 22; Memorial 
or Decoration Day, May 30; Independ- 
ence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Mon- 
day in September; Veterans Day, 
November 11; ‘Thanksgiving, fourth 
Thursday in November; and Christmas, 
December 25. 

All of these holidays, with the excep- 
tion of Labor Day, fall on fixed calendar 
dates and at random throughout the 
week. Yet custom rather than history 
seemingly dictates why any particular 
holiday falls on any particular date, with 
one exception. The exception is, of 
course, New Year’s Day. 

Washington's birthday was actually 
February 11 but was changed to the 22d 
when the British introduced the Gregori- 
an calendar in the colonies. The event 
could be switched to another date with- 
out doing dishonor to the memory of our 
first President. In fact, it has been sug- 
gested the holiday observance might be 
altered to honor of all our Chief Execu- 
tives and be observed as “President’s 
Day.” 

Memorial Day is observed on May 30 
for no particular reason of historic or 
any other significance. In fact it is not 
officially observed in all our States on 
the same date. Thus, the particular date 
of observance could be switched to the 
last Monday in May without any breach 
of historical integrity. 

July 4, Independence Day, is a bit 
more difficult. This date was picked to 
commemorate the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The problem 
is that it is rather a matter of question 
as to when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was actually adopted. The reso- 
lution of independence was adopted on 
July 2, 1776. And it was this date, ac- 
cording to the Encyclopedia Americana, 
which John Adams felt would become 
the commemorative date in future years. 

Veterans Day is the most recent of 
our so-called holidays. Originally es- 
tablished to commemorate the men of 
World War I on the anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice, November 11, 
the significance of the holiday was 
changed during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to honor all veterans of all 
wars. Thus, the November 11 date 
loses some of its cance. 
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This leaves us with Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Christmas, for rather ob- 
vious reasons, has been rather well es- 
tablished. Thanksgiving is observed on 
the fourth Thursday in November. 
Here again, there is no particular rea- 
son for it, it just has become a custom 
dating from President Lincoln who so 
established it: Prior to that, days of 
thanksgiving had been observed in this 
country in various months on various 
dates. 

Unlike most of the other holidays, 
however, Thanksgiving does fall on a 
fixed day, Thursday, and not a fixed 
calendar date, 

Thus, there are at least four of our 
national holidays which conceivably 
could be altered to provide greater con- 


«venience for the employee and employer 


while reducing the costly disruption of 
production which arises from the pres- 
ent system of observance. They are 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day and Veterans’ Day. 

But is this too radical a proposal? Is 
there any sentiment for it? 

Data available would seem to indi- 
cate the answer to the first question is 
not based on data compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America which indicates its 
membership would overwhelmingly fa- 
vor a uniform Monday holiday plan. I 
have unanimous consent to include the 
results of the poll in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington] 
MEMBERSHIP OPINION POLL ON UNIFORM 

Monpay HOouipays as or Ocr. 14, 1966 

(FINAL RESULTS) 

1. Do you approve the general idea of unt- 
form Monday holidays? 


Percent 

Sni na a emis 85 
i A on EN 14 
No opinion . ee 1 
Total: (9,666) 222-252 ce a 100 


2, Do you believe your employees would 
like the idea? 


~ Percent 
„% 90 
ee AO AANE me es aren ate 5 
NO opinion: . esasan en 5 

Total) (8,497)! 2225-62-36 nn 100 


3. Indicate which of the following holidays 
you’d like to see changed. If you wish, 
signify your preference for a new day for any 
of the holidays. 


Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22 (62 
percent) isin dee 5, 962 


To 3d Monday in February 5, 718 
Some other day «„ 


Memorial Day, May 30 (74 percent) _.. 7, 104 


To last Monday in May 6, 968 
Some other day 136 
E 


Independence: Day, July 4 (72 per- 


TTT 6, 935 
To Ist Monday in July 6, 687 
Some other daß ͤ44“ 248 


Veterans Day Nov. 11 (66 percent) 6, 423 


To 2d Monday in November 
To Ist Monday in November 1,041 
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To 1st Monday in April (because No- 
vember already has Thanksgiving, 
and March-April period has no 


designated holiday) 2, 857 
Some other day 5 312 
——— 

Thanksgiving, 4th Thursday in No- 
vember (73 percent) 7, 049 
To 4th Monday in November 3, 783 
To 3rd Monday in November 2, 761 
Some other day 505 


_ 4, How would a change to uniform Monday 
holidays affect your business? 


Production, work schedules: 
T 6, 054 
CTT 675 
nt... — — 2, 404 
% ͤ˙ 23 2 162 

—A: REE CRS Fea eee Oa 9, 295 


Payroll, other costs: 


CCP 3, 203 
e 472 
NMeomn ge T S 5, 019 
No nen.... bases 267 
rr r A pmlc 8, 961 
Sales of goods and services: 
HOT POF ˙ SE EA nara sie 3, 096 
„ Sr eS ae 536 
oC oT eT Ure Mer ee) | ba ty ae a a ee 4,818 
TFT 502 
U Lua we ols 8, 952 
5. Indicate your firm’s major activity. 
Manufacturing 3, 587 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 1. 737 
Wholesale and retail trade 1, 597 
ag he NRE e a NN a RSE 955 
% 785 
One 418 
Transportation 303 
Communications and utilities 223 
111111 101 
e S ES E vote mrad A 9, 656 


6. Approximately how many regular em- 
ployees do you have? 


1 to 8 employees „% 102 
TT 466 
TTT 1, 566 
SID OD DP ced estas Caste aint 3, 351 
VT 1. 942 
TTT 
OVEREN ni aye a eS 1, 332 
TTT 9, 643 


In January of this year This Week, 
the national Sunday supplement maga- 
zine, conducted a poll on this question 
and, on the basis of a reported 200,000 
returns, found 90 percent favoring a uni- 
form observance holiday plan. 

During the last Congress we moved to 
establish time uniformity in this Nation 
through legislation designed to eliminate 
the annual time scramble resulting from 
the switch on and off daylight saving 
time. We should now consider similar 
action regarding our holidays. 

Therefore, I am pleased today to offer 
legislation which would provide for a 
uniform observance of four holidays 
which now fall at random throughout 
the week. 

They are Washington’s Birthday which 
would be observed on the third Monday 
in February, Memorial Day on the last 
Monday in May, Independence Day on 
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the first Monday in July and Veterans’ 
Day on the second Monday in November. 

This idea has been before the Congress 
in one form or another for many years 
and should now be given consideration. 


STATEMENT BY 12 FORMER PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE NATIONAL STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether other Members have pre- 
sented this view of the CIA dispute but I 
believe it to be important enough for the 
RECORD of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY 12 FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE 
U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


AKRON, OHIO, 
February 27, 1967. 
Enclosed for your information is a copy 
of the statement made by twelve former 
presidents of the National Student Associa- 
tion regarding recent press reports on the re- 
lationship between NSA and the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 
‘This statement was released to the press on 
February 25, 1967. 
W. DENNIS SHAUL, 


“FEBRUARY 25, 1967. 

“As former presidents of the National 
Student Association we feel that a respon- 
sible and thoughtful explanation of the re- 
lationship of the NSA to the CIA is desirable. 
Each of us speaks for the year he served as 
president. 

“The international world of the 1950's and 
early 1960's was largely a bipolar world and 
that fact was important in shaping NSA's 
decisions. NSA recognized the vital impor- 
tance of American student participation in 
international student affairs which otherwise 
would have been dominated by the well 
trained and well informed representatives of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, But 
our’s was no reflex Cold War action. Indeed 
it was precisely out of NSA’s dissent from 
many aspects of American post war foreign 
policy which often seemed to us intransigent 
and inflexible that many of the Association's 
international programs were born, 

“NSA believed that there was a critical 
need for the American student movement to 
be an active participant in world affairs in 
order to create a more sensible international 
atmosphere. Students were one important 
voice among many American voices abroad 
in a complex world which required that many 
American viewpoints in addition to the gov- 
ernmental viewpoint be heard. 

“Three aspects of NSA's international poli- 
cies should be emphasized: 

“NSA consistently supported and sought 
to strengthen democratic student organiza- 
tions in those countries where they existed 
and encouraged their formation where they 
did not exist. The political and social im- 
portance of students and student organiza- 
tions was not then widely recognized, but it 
was evident to us that students were a signi- 
ficant and influential elite in their countries. 

“NSA's international policy early recog- 
nized the crucial importance which nation- 
alist movements in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America would have in shaping our world. 
NSA’s attitude was consistently but not un- 
critically sympathetic to nationalist aspira- 
tions. Others were equally aware of those 
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aspirations, but at that time much U.S. 
foreign policy was still focused upon Europe 
and the Soviet Union. There were few in- 
stitutions through which individuals who 
felt the urgency of American cooperation 
with nationalist groups could act. NSA was 
one such institution. 

“While we were quite aware of the expan- 
sionist ambitions and ideological goals of 
the Soviet Union, NSA chose to deal with the 
Soviets and Eastern Europeans not as ideo- 
logical pariahs but as political adversaries in 
a changing world. We felt that the politics 
of confrontation would not. only hinder So- 
viet domination of international student 
life, but would also enable young Soviets 
and Eastern Europeans to come into contact 
with the ideas and convictions of young 
Americans, and vice versa. 

“Without substantial funds, NSA’s inter- 
national program’ would have been immobi- 
lized. Yet each of us concluded that, with- 
out question, we would have chosen immo- 
bilization if the only funds available were 
conditioned on impairment of the inde- 
pendence of any of NSA's principles or pro- 
grams. 

“And so the question became whether CIA 
funds entailed any such conditions. We 
state categorically that they did not, Each 
of us after being elected to office was fully 
informed about the CIA relationship, Al- 
legations that we were “trapped” or “duped” 
are arrant nonsense. While we constantly 
searched for alternative sources of funds, 
this relationsip was the only realistic and 
responsible alternative available to us at 
that time. Each of us authorized its con- 
tinuation subject to the controls and safe- 
guards which we each deemed necessary to 
ensure the complete independence and in- 
tegrity of NSA. One such safeguard was to 
insist that senior elected officers in suc- 
ceeding years be informed of the relation- 
ship so that no possibility could exist of 
by-passing the duly elected leadership of the 
Association, which could reappraise the re- 
lationship annually, Each of us maintained 
the utmost vigilance and independence of 
judgment during his term of office. At- 
tempts at control would not have been 
tolerated. Any such attempts would have 
resulted in an immediate termination of 
the relationship. 

“The absence of controls should be 
absolutely clear to anyone who is either 
familiar with NSA or willing to take the time 
to review the record. Each NSA policy and 
program was adopted by the governing bodies 
of the Association, the National Student 
Congresses. For nearly twenty years NSA 
has remained constant to the principles it 
established in the late 1940’s long before any 
financial discussion with the government 
took place. These policies and programs 
have been consistently independent of and 
often in conflict with the positions of the 
government. NSA friends and foes alike 
have verified this fact throughout NSA's 
history. 

“Political contexts change, The national 
and international situation in which NSA 
creates its present policies is no longer the 
one in which we made our decisions. We 
have always recognized the responsibility of 
each group of current leaders of NSA to lead 
the organization in the direction which seems 
to them appropriate during their term of 
office, subject to the decisions of the gover- 
ning bodies of the Association. 

“In retrospect we feel that in the world 
in which we worked the relationship helped 
make it possible for the American student 
movement to make important contributions 
toward the development of democratic stu- 
dent organizations. We reaffirm our sense of 
pride in the free and independent accom- 
Plishment of NSA during those years. We 
reaffirm our conviction that all those in- 
dividuals who shared in carrying out NSA’s 
international activities did so with honor in 
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the best traditions of American voluntary 
service. 

“William T. Dentzer, Jr., 1952; James M. 

Edwards, 1954; Harry H. Lunn, Jr., 

1955; Stanford L. Glass, 1956; Harald C. 

Bakken, 1957; K. Ray Farabee, 1958; 

Robert R. Kiley, 1959; Donald A. Hoff- 

man, 1960; Richard A. Rettig, 1961; 

Edward R. Garvey, 1962; W. Dennis 

Shaul, 1963; Gregory M. Gallo, 1964.” 


COLORADO RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Van DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation which I 
feel is essential to the orderly develop- 
ment of one of our greatest, and most 
coveted, natural resources, the mighty 
Colorado River. Similar bills have been 
offered by the senior Senator and at least 
eight other Members from my own State 
of California. 

With my colleagues, I am concerned 
about the possible consequences if we 
abandon the regional approach, incorpo- 
rated so successfully last year in H.R. 
4671, in favor of shortsighted sectional- 


ism. 

Our legislation would not only author- 
ize the central Arizona project, a laud- 
able and long-overdue endeavor to fur- 
nish that State a fair share of Colorado 
River water; it also would protect the 
just interests of the six other States 
that share the Colorado River Basin. 

California would be guaranteed 4.4 
million acre-feet of water from the river 
each year. It would be difficult for Cali- 
fornia to live with a bill that did not 
carry such assurance, for my State al- 
ready is using some 5 million acre-feet. 
At the same time, California’s rapid pop- 
ulation growth is creating an inexorable 
demand for an additional 200,000 acre- 
feet every 12 months, 

Like H.R. 4671, the legislation we are 
recommending would direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make a reconnais- 
sance report on potential new sources of 
water for replenishing the Colorado and, 
if that were favorable, a followup feasi- 
bility study. 

Again, the need for such a feature in 
the legislation seems self-evident to me. 
The Colorado today simply does not 
have enough water to meet the existing 
and future demands upon it. Within 25 
years, we are told, the annual deficit 
will be about 4.5 million acre-feet, unless 
we can somehow locate and import 
enough water from other sources to sus- 
tain the Colorado. The projected deficit, 
incidentally, is greater than the entire 
entitlement proposed by my bill for 
California. 

I am strongly supporting the construc- 
tion of the single dam at Bridge Canyon 
which would be authorized by our bill. 
The Hualapai Dam, as it is known, would 
eventually produce revenues, through the 
sale of electric power, of more than $400 
million—a necessary economic base for 
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the central Arizona project and also for 
future importation proposals. 

It is my belief that the single dam 
represents a sound compromise between 
the two dams that were originally pro- 
posed and the prohibition against any 
dam at all that is sought by some con- 
servationist groups. While I respect and 
applaud the view that the Grand Canyon 
should be maintained, to the maximum 
extent possible, in its original, pristine 
state, I cannot subscribe to the fears that 
the one dam would create any significant 
flooding of the canyon. 

Our bill has the drawback of any 
compromise: not everyone is going to be 
wildly enthusiastic about it. But in bal- 
ance, it is a forward looking and equi- 
table proposal, recognizing, as it does, 
that our critical western water shortage 
is a problem that no individual State, 
acting alone, can solve—even within its 
own boundaries. The Colorado is a 
shared resource, and we must unite in a 
regional effort to make its precious 
water last forever. 


CAPITOL FLAG FLYING OVER 
MEKONG DELTA 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
served in the House for over 14 years, 
and if I served for 40 years I could find 
few sights more thrilling each morning 
than the spectacle of the Nation’s flag 
flying over the majestic building in 
which this House has its home. But to- 
day I received in my mail a photograph 
which was even more moving than that 
sight. I wish the rules permitted the 
inclusion of photographs in the RECORD. 
The photo to which I refer was sent 
to me by Sp4c. Regis Gavalik of “C” 
Company, 60th Infantry Regiment, 9th 
Infantry Division, and it is a picture of 
an American flag, which has previously 
flown over the Capitol, flying over C“ 
Company’s command post in the Mekong 
Delta. There is something deeply mov- 
ing about the sight of that flag which 
once flew over this House as we debated 
how to govern free men and which now 
flies over the outposts of freedom half- 
way around the globe. 

A flag is a tiny contribution, indeed, 
when compared with the blood and sweat 
and suffering the men of C“ Company 
are giving in the cause which that flag 
symbolizes. Mr. Speaker, the men of 
“c” Company have honored the Con- 
gress deeply by showing our flag in the 
front lines of freedom. I ask unanimous 
consent that some of Specialist Gavalik’s 
letters be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1967. 

DEAR SIR; I am glad to hear that you will 
obtain a fiag for me. The reason for the 
flag is; some of the men and myself would 
like to raise it everytime we move to the 
line or I should say the berm, 

The berm is the places or I should say 
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bunkers that are around the Fort. I am 
at now. The berm is just to protect and 
make sure nobody that isn’t suppose to 
come in the Fort comes in. 

The flag is just to show the Viet Cong 
that we are here and we are going to stay 
as long as Uncle Sam needs for us to stay 
here in the Mekong Delta. 

Sir we thank you for when you will send 
the flag. All the men here will appreciate 
the flag. Because we all know this flag 
represents the United States that we are 
fighting for over here. 

you, 
Pfc. REGIS GAVALIK, 
COMPANY O, 3RD BATTALION, 60TH 
INFANTRY, 9TH INFANTRY Drvr- 
SION, 
March 8, 1967. 

Dear Mr. HoLtann: Sir, the men of “C” 
Company and myself thank you a great deal 
for going through the trouble you did. To 
get us a flag of the United States. 

Here is a picture of our flag on the flag 
pole. Sir, the sign at the bottom of the flag 
pole says, “Capt. Charles Lytle Commanding, 
Co “O” 8/60 Infantry. The Ist Infantry 
Unit to secure and defend this small por- 
tion of, The Land of the Mekong Delta.” 

Sir the Company and I say thanks again. 

Sp4c. REGIS GAVALIK. 


LEGISLATION TO EXTEND AND 
IMPROVE THE FEDERAL-STATE 
PROGRAM OF CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAascEeLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to introduce a bill which 
was proposed in the 89th Congress by 
the late, distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations, Mr. Fogarty. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
strengthen and expand the Federal-State 
program providing child welfare services, 
authorized in title V, part 3 of the Social 
Security Act. Child welfare has long 
been recognized as an area of national 
significance. The Federal Government 
has been a partner of States and locali- 
ties in many efforts to serve children in 
need since the enactment of the first So- 
cial Security Act some 30 years ago. The 
Advisory Committee on Public Welfare 
has studied the program and made this 
evaluation: 

The existing program of child welfare serv- 
ices ... has pioneered . . . in the provision 
of services for children and youth but its 
coverage is so spotty, both geographically and 
in scope of benefits, that it offers little guar- 
antee of protection to a large number of the 
nation’s children. 


The Federal Government has long ac- 
cepted responsibility for substantial help 
to many needy groups. The aged, the 
disabled, the blind, the sick, and the chil- 
dren living in families who are unable to 
provide for them are all assisted by vari- 
ous Federal-State programs, Child wel- 
fare services constitute the only category 
of human need for which the Congress 
has not authorized matching payments 
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to the States. There is no logical reason 
to continue this practice. 

The total amount of money spent on 
the aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren program in 1964 was $1,876,556,000. 
The Federal share of this was 56.7 per- 
cent of the total. On the other hand, a 
look at the child welfare programs in- 
dicates that of the total of $352 million 
spent in fiscal year 1965 the Federal 
share amounted to only $34,200,000, or 
less than 10 percent of the total. 

I do not mean to suggest that the re- 
sources being allocated to the AFDC pro- 
gram be cut back. I would certainly 
support its continuation and any efforts 
at improvement. But what of the chil- 
dren who are without families? The 
ones who must be taken from their fam- 
ilies because of an inadequate or danger- 
ous home environment. Consider the 
many thousands of children who are un- 
cared for while their mothers are out of 
the homes working. The hundreds of 
children in institutions, such as Junior 
Village here in Washington, D.C., who 
desperately need the love and care of a 
family, The many unwanted babies who 
waste away in hospital cribs for lack of 
adoptive parents. 

This is the group primarily served by 
the child welfare programs, currently in 
operation in every State. All of these 
programs are attempting to expand and 
to be able to provide services to all eli- 
gible children in all parts of the State. 
The primary reason for slow progress 
toward this goal is lack of resources. I 
believe that the Federal Government 
must play a larger role in assisting in the 
financing of these programs if we are to 
make significant gains in improvement 
and expansion of services. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
must provide the needed resources for 
child welfare because the States are un- 
able to do so. The States cannot do so 
because of their general lack of revenues 
which can only be remedied in the long 
run by some kind of Federal tax-sharing 
program. The real estate tax base, 
which supports child welfare in many 
States, is simply not sufficient to finance 
child welfare. Many States, in fact, be- 
cause of the scarcity of funds may not 
even be able to meet the requirement 
placed on them by Congress in the 1962 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
of extending minimal child welfare serv- 
ices to the entirety of each State by 1975. 

Furthermore, in 1962 the shortage of 
funds for child welfare services was un- 
intentionally compounded when Con- 
gress increased matching funds for many 
public assistance programs but did not 
do so for child welfare programs. In the 
case of administrative expenditures for 
public assistance, Congress has provided 
75 percent matching funds to the States. 
This means that the State now receives 
3 Federal dollars for each dollar it spends 
in public assistance administrative costs. 
In child welfare, however, the State re- 
ceives almost no Federal funds for ad- 
ministrative costs. Clearly this legisla- 
tion has greatly helped the public assist- 
ance programs but it has unintentionally 
harmed child welfare services since State 
legislatures are more willing to appro- 
priate State funds when each dollar they 
spend brings in 3 Federal dollars. The 
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result is that few States have even begun 
to meet their critical child welfare needs. 

Moreover, the present system of Fed- 
eral grants for child welfare services 
requires only a nominal matching ap- 
propriation from the State. And no 
matter how much the State appropri- 
ates, it receives the same amount of 
Federal support. Clearly the present 
Federal system: provides no incentive for 
the States to increase their child wel- 
fare appropriations. 

In my own State of Florida, State ap- 
propriations for child welfare services 
remain relatively low for the reasons I 
have just outlined. As a result of these 
low State appropriations, Florida’s ur- 
ban counties have found it necessary to 
appropriate local funds badly needed 
for other, programs in order to provide 
foster care and shelter for thousands of 
children. Twenty-six counties, includ- 
ing Dade, now provide more than three- 
fourths of all the funds for the State’s 
child care program, Last year the Dade 
County government which must provide 
badly needed services of all kinds to the 
rapidly growing metropolitan Miami 
area was forced to appropriate over 
three-quarters of a million dollars for 
child welfare services. This amount 
was, in fact, greater than the sum pro- 
vided by the State for direct child care 
expenses in all of Florida’s 67 counties. 
It is for these reasons that the Board 
of County Commissioners of Dade 
County, Fla., recently adopted a resolu- 
tion in support of this legislation, Their 
resolution reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. R-167-67 
A resolution supporting H.R. 1977—a bill 
establishing increased Federal participa- 
tion in State child welfare services—cur- 
rently before the U.S. Congress 

Whereas, the United States. Congress is 
currently considering H.R, No. 1977 which, 
if passed, will eliminate the present child 
welfare grant formula, based solely on child 
population and per capita income in the 
states and substitute therefore a matching 
formula based on the amount of state fi- 
nancial participation in child welfare pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas, such change in the matching 
formula would provide greater incentive for 
states to appropriate increased funds for 
foster home care, shelter home care, adop- 
tion services, homemaker services and other 
services for dependent children; and 

Whereas, due to Inadequate State financ- 
ing, Dade County and twenty-five other 
Florida counties have found it necessary to 
appropriate local funds to provide Child 
Welfare Services which are a state responsi- 
bility, to the point that such local financ- 
ing now comprises as much as seventy-seven 
percent of the total State program and in 
Dade County alone represents an expenditure 
of eon than $775,000 in local tax dollars; 
an 

Whereas, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Dade County has concluded that 
passage of H.R. 1977 would enable the State 
of Florida to meet its child welfare responsi- 
bilities at less cost than originally antici- 
pated due to the increased Federal participa- 
3 called for in the bill: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Dade County, Florida; 

1. The County Commission strongly rec- 
ommends passage of H.R. 1977 by the U.S. 
Congress and respectfully requests support 
for the bill from Florida’s Congressional del- 
egatlon. 
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2. The Clerk is directed to send certified 
copies of this Resolution to the Honorable 
Spessard L. Holland and the Honorable 
George A. Smathers, U.S. Senators from Flor- 
ida, and to the Honorable Dante B. Fascell 
and the Honorable Claude Pepper, members 
of the Florida Congressional delegation from 
Dade County, with a request that copies of 
the Resolution be delivered to the Chairman 
of each Congressional Committee studying 
and holding hearings on H.R. 1977. 

The foregoing Resolution was offered by 
Commissioner Alexander S. Gordon; who 
moved its adoption. The motion was sec- 
onded by Commissioner Lewis B. Whitworth, 
and upon being put to a vote, the vote was 
as follows: 

Joseph A. Boyd, Jr., aye; Alexander S. Gor- 
don, aye; Harold A. Greene, aye; R. Hardy 
Matheson, aye; Thomas D. O'Malley, absent; 
Arthur H. Patten, Jr., aye; Earl M. Starnes, 
aye; Lewis B. Whitworth, aye; and Chuck 
Hall, absent. 

The Mayor thereupon declared the Resolu- 
tion duly passed and adopted this 20th day 
of February, 1967. 

Dade County, Florida; by its Board of 
County Commissioners. 

E. B, LEATHERMAN, 
Clerk. 
By Epwarp D, PHELAN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Passage of this measure would provide 
a much more favorable matching for- 
mula for child welfare services and en- 
courage larger State appropriations in 
this neglected field. It would authorize 
the Federal Government to pay part of 
the total cost of all public child welfare 
services on a variable-matching basis. 
It proposes that the Federal share of the 
costs of personnel responsible for admin- 
istering and providing child welfare 
services and of the training of employed 
personnel be 75 percent. Currently the 
Federal share of these expenses approxi- 
mates 25 percent. The Federal share of 
the remainder of expenses for child wel- 
fare services would vary between 50 and 
83 percent depending on the per capita 
income of the State. 

In addition to the regular program. of 
child welfare services, this legislation 
proposes that funds be appropriated for 
grants to encourage experimental and 
special types of child welfare services. 
This money would be given to a State 
agency or a local group to develop and 
maintain projects. of an experimental 
nature. In recent years new approaches 
have been made to the perplexing prob- 
lems of foster care, institutional care, 
and adoption. These innovative pro- 
grams have in many cases been success- 
ful; and offer much promise for future 
progress. They should be continued and 
others established. 

Let me cite some examples of projects 
which have utilized new and untried ap- 
proaches and which have been success- 
ful. An agency in Pennsylvania has 
made an interesting experiment in what 
is called quasi-adoptions. Children 
eligible for adoption were placed with 
foster families who could not commit 
themselves to adoption, but who wished 
to take on the care of a child and con- 
sider adoption at a later date. These 
persons might not qualify under the 
usual standards applied to adoption, but 
were able to provide the babies with the 
emotional and physical security of a 
home and family which would have been 
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lacking if they had remained in hospitals 
or institutions. 

The establishment of group homes in 
which the foster mother is an agency 
employee with professional background 
is another hope for the future. This 
may be particularly appropriate with 
adolescents or hard-to-place children 
who may not relate successfully to ordi- 
nary foster parents. Another promising 
approach is to locate foster family re- 
sources in the suburbs of large cities, 
where women may prefer to supplement 
the family income by caring for foster 
children, rather than seeking employ- 
ment outside the home. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which child welfare programs are at- 
tempting to expand and improve their 
programs. They may be especially use- 
ful in the more difficult areas of meeting 
the needs of children with special prob- 
lems, the mentally retarded child, the 
child of a minority group in need of 
adoption, the homeless child needing 
emergency shelter and care. 

Standards for two aspects of child wel- 
fare—foster care and day care—are 
spelled out in this legislation. These are 
two services which I believe are of pri- 
mary importance, but heretofore have 
received a minimum of attention at the 
Federal level. Of the total funds—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—spent in fiscal 
year 1965 on child welfare services, 65 
percent was used for payments for chil- 
dren in foster homes or child-care insti- 
tutions. However, less than 2 percent of 
this was financed with Federal money. 
Support of foster care has been consid- 
ered primarily as a State and local func- 
tion, and it certainly should continue to 
be administered at the local level. But 
in many States, foster care payments are 
pitifully low, barely enough to provide 
food and clothing, but not sufficient for 
other services necessary for the healthy 
development of the child. The legisla- 
tion I have proposed will set standards to 
be followed by the States, to encourage 
adequate provision of foster care when 
it is in the best interest of the child. 

It is estimated that there are 2.7 mil- 
lion children who need day care services. 
Only 310,000—or slightly more than 10 
percent—of these are cared for by public 
or voluntary agencies. This has been a 
subject of some controversy, many per- 
sons feeling that the children would be 
better provided for if the mothers re- 
mained in the homes. Yet we must face 
the fact that many women, particularly 
those from low-income families, must 
earn money to provide an acceptable 
standard of living for their children. 
Many women who are subsisted on pub- 
lic assistance would much prefer to be 
wage earners rather than welfare recipi- 
ents, if they could be sure their children 
were receiving adequate care. I believe 
that provision of day care is essential if 
we are to insure the welfare of all of our 
children. This legislation would provide 
that day care would be available only in 
cases in which it is determined to be in 
the best interest of the child. Priority 
would be given to members of low-income 
groups and those in areas which have 
the greatest need for this service. 

The legislation includes a provision re- 
quiring that the Federal funds allocated 
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to the States for child welfare would sup- 
plement, not supplant, that amount cur- 
rently being spent. In this way, a State 
will be prevented from reducing the 
amount of non-Federal funds provided 
prior to the new legislation. This will 
insure that the total funds available for 
child welfare programs will increase. 

Other provisions included to improve 
these programs are the prohibitions of 
residence requirements in determining 
who is eligible to receive child welfare 
services. The bill stipulates further that 
services be made available to all children 
and youths up to the age of 21. 

The Advisory Council for Public Wel- 
fare has eloquently stated the importance 
of this issue with these words: 

The vitality of a society can be measured 
by the way it treats the children on whom 
its own future depends, Adults who in child- 
hood have failed to receive the physical and 
emotional nourishment necessary for their 
own best development become, in their turn, 
inadequate parents, poor citizens, and eco- 
nomic misfits, incapable of the adaptations 
required by our technological society. Some- 
where, this cycle must be broken, and child 
welfare services are essential to this pre- 
ventive goal. 


It is my hope that this legislation will 
assist the States and local agencies in 
continuing the excellent work they are 
currently engaged in, and will make it 
possible for them to extend their services 
to all children in need, in every commu- 
nity throughout the country. I urge that 
every effort be made to bring this legisla- 
tion before the full House at an early 
date. 


RECORD WITHOUT PARALLEL 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know how devastating in both life and 
property fires can be. A day seldom 
passes without an account in the news- 
papers about another tragic loss from 
fire. This is especially true during the 
winter months. 

On the other hand, we almost never 
hear about fires that were prevented or 
were snuffed out before they became 
disasters. 

I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a record of fire loss—that is, 
an absence of loss—that I am sure is 
unparalleled in this country and un- 
doubtedly throughout the world. 

The volunteer fire department of War- 
renton, N.C., an old and distinguished 
town in my district, has not lost a home 
to fire in almost 100 years. 

Think of it—99 years without a resi- 
dence destroyed. 

No words can properly pay tribute to 
the dedication and ability of the mem- 
bers of Warrenton’s volunteer firemen. 
The town is to be no less commended for 
its unstinting support of its fire depart- 
ment. Both the residents and the fire- 
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men have every reason to be proud of a 
record that would be difficult to match. 

I commend to my colleagues an edi- 
torial describing this outstanding town 
and its firemen published in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Mutualizer by the Caro- 
linas Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Inc.: 

A PERFECT RecorpD—99 YEARS 

Few, if any, fire departments can boast 
not a home lost to fire in nearly a century.“ 
Yet, this is the record of one of North Caro- 
lina’s oldest volunteer fire departments—in 
Warrenton, N.C., with a population of 1,285. 

Originally formed in 1868 with 12 volun- 
teers known as the Plummer Hook and 
Ladder Company it used only a homemade 
wagon with hooks, ladders and oil cans for 
the “bucket brigade.” Their wagon was 
pulled by hand and dipped water from the 
two wells on the court house square. 

Today this volunteer department has mod- 
ern equipment operated by well trained ac- 
credited fire fighters and rescue workers 
faithful and loyal to do better for their 
community. Each member strives to main- 
tain their record of “never haying lost a 
house to fire.“ 

An excellent record indeed, particularly 
for a volunteer fire department! 


AWARD CEREMONY OF FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and high honor recently 
to take part in the awards ceremony of 
the Freedoms. Foundation at Valley 
Forge. 

The Freedoms Foundation, under the 
able direction of Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, 
is a nonprofit, educational institution 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
American way of life, based on the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. For 
18 years, it has conducted an awards 
program, based on contribution toward 
a better understanding and a greater 
appreciation of the basic freedoms and 
corresponding responsibilities. 

Fittingly, on the 235th birthday anni- 
versary of George Washington, on Feb- 
ruary 22, the 18th annual national and 
school awards were bestowed by the 
Freedoms Foundation. 

I was invited to attend this solemn oc- 
casion because a young man from my 
congressional district was awarded the 
highest honor that this great organiza- 
tion presents each year. The recipient 
of the award was not there to receive it, 
for it was awarded posthumously. Let, 
though he was not present to receive the 
accolades that were rightfully his, he 
was much with us that day. 

For, the citation appearing on the 
George Washington Award, presented 
posthumously to Pfc. Hiram D. Strick- 
land, reads: 


He died, but through his faith, he is still 
speaking.—Hebrews 11: 4. 


It was never my privilege to know 
Private First Class Strickland, although 
over the past several months I feel that I 
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do know “Butch” as he was called by 
his family and close personal friends. I 
feel that I have always known Butch 
Strickland. He is the kid next door, or 
the one down the block. 

He is the epitome of the young Ameri- 
can boy. Or, he was what I like to think 
of as the all-American boy. Butch grew 
up in a small town, Graham, N.C., and 
in the words of his parents was a nor- 
mal” boy with normal likes and dislikes 
and normal interests. He played football 
and took part in other activities at 
Southern High School in Alamance 
County, N.C. 

He wanted to serve his country, and 
just a few days after his graduation from 
high school he joined the Army. 

Young Butch was first stationed in 
Korea, but he wanted to go where the 
action was and volunteered for service 
in Vietnam. He was not content just 
to be in Vietnam, but volunteered for 
every patrol action. On February 1, 
1966, he was not assigned to go on patrol 
duty, but he persuaded his superiors to 
take him along—on his last patrol. For, 
in trying to rescue a wounded buddy, he 
took a Vietcong bullet in the back of his 
head and fell, mortally wounded. 

It was shortly after this that I became 
first aware of young Butch Strickland. 
A newspaper editor and friend in Bur- 
lington, N.C.—Howard White—notified 
me that this young man had been killed 
in action and that his parents learned 
of his death by a telegram delivered at 
night by a taxi driver. Mr. White sug- 
gested, and rightly so, that more humane 
methods might be used by the military 
to notify families of deaths of loved 
ones in battle. Later, our Department 
of Defense did change this policy—a 
change which I strongly recommended 
in correspondence with the Pentagon. 

Some weeks later, Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Strickland received from their son’s 
commanding officer a letter enclosing a 
note, which was in the personal hand- 
writing of their son. This note, a poig- 
nant and eloquent expression of a 20- 
year-old young man, summed up what it 
means to be an American, a freeman. 
He said: 

Dear Foixs: I'm writing this letter as my 
last one. You’ve probably already received 
word that I'm dead and that the government 
wishes to express its deepest regret. 

Believe me, I didn’t want to die, but I 
know it was part of my job. I want my 
country to live for billions and billions of 
years to come. 

I want it to stand as a light to all people 
oppressed and guide them to the same free- 
dom we know. If we can stand and fight 
for freedom, then I think we have done the 
job God set down for us. It’s up to every 
American to fight for the freedom we hold 
so dear. If we don't, the smells of free air 
could become dark and damp as in a prison 
cell. 

We won’t be able to look at ourselves in 
a mirror, much less at our sons and daugh- 
ters, because we know we have failed our 
God, country and future generations. 

Ican hold my head high because I fought, 
whether it be in heaven or hell. Besides, 
the saying goes, “One more GI from Viet- 
nam, St. Peter; I’ve served my time in hell.” 

I fought for Sandy, Nell, Gale (his sis- 
ters), Mom and Dad. But when the twins 
and Sandy's kids get old enough, they'll 
probably have to fight, too. Tell them to go 
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proudly and without fear of death, because 
it is worth keeping the land free. 

I remember a story from Mr. Williams’ 
English classes when I was a freshman that 
said, “The cowards die a thousand times, 
the brave die but once.” 

Don’t mourn me, Mother, for I’m happy 
I died fighting my country’s enemies, and 
I will live forever in people's minds. I’ve 
done what I've always dreamed of. Don't 
mourn me, for I died a soldier of the United 
States of America, 

God bless you all, and take care. I'll be 
seeing you in Heaven. 

Your loving son and brother, 
BUTCH. 


Butch was right. He will live forever 
in people’s minds. He will live forever 
in the minds of all who love and value 
the freedoms that we have and that he 
died for. He died to preserve those free- 
doms. Certainly, those of us who are 
the beneficiaries of the Butch Strick- 
lands can help as we can to honor and 
respect the freedoms that are ours as 
legacies. 

The last letter of Butch Strickland 
was chosen as the finest example of 
demonstrated Americanism by the Free- 
doms Foundation. The citation on the 
George Washington Award plaque reads: 

He died, but through his faith, he is still 
speaking—Hebrews 11: 4. 

With the knowledge that he might be 
killed in Vietnam, he wrote a letter to his 
family, found in his personal effects after 
he paid the highest price to be called an 
American, He demonstrated faith, love and 
devotion to God and country, and set an ex- 
ample for every man who truly loves free- 
dom. 

America salutes 
Strickland. 

For your undaunted spirit and loyalty to 
the Nation you served to the fullest degree. 

For your consummate and invariable 
steadfastness to the highest concepts of 
patriotism, 

For your articulate expression of our duty 
to freedom, 

For your open constancy in your faith in 
God, 

For your sacrificial gift of life that others 
might live in freedom. 


Thus, on February 22, 1967, I was per- 
mitted to share the pride of the Donald 
Strickland family, who accepted the 
award presented through the Freedoms 
Foundation in behalf of a grateful na- 
tion, a nation that is enriched by individ- 
uals such as their son. f 

Sandy, Nell, and Gale Strickland, for 
whom Butch fought and died, were with 
their parents at this momentous event, 
as were a number of others, including 
myself, Among those participating in 
the ceremonies was North Carolina Sen- 
ator B. EVERETT JORDAN, whose home is 
not many miles removed from the Strick- 
land family. 

The person who brought the Strickland 
letter to the attention of millions of 
Americans and others, Howard White, of 
the Burlington Daily Times-News, was 
present for the occasion, as were several 
other North Carolina guests of the Free- 
doms Foundation. 

Charles Dunn, whom I am proud to say 
was my legislative assistant at one time, 
represented North Carolina Gov. Dan 
Moore. Special thanks should go to Bur- 
lington Industries, an outstanding indus- 
trial citizen of North Carolina, which 
provided air transportation to Valley 


you—Pfic, Hiram D. 
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Forge for the Strickland family and other 
invited guests. Burlington Industries, 
which is the employer of Donald Strick- 
land, was represented by J. C. Cowan, 
vice chairman of the board, and by W. L. 
Fayle, director of transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have used this occasion 
to bring to the attention of this body and 
this Nation an outstanding example of 
Americanism in its truest form. “He 
died, but, through his faith, he is still 
speaking.” He is speaking for me, and 
for you, and for all Americans for bil- 
lions and billions of years to come.” 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT MIN- 
IMUM BENEFITS FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commission to permit credit for Fed- 
eral employee service to be transferred 
to the social security system if the em- 
ployee is not entitled to civil service re- 
tirement benefits.. A companion bill is 
now being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to accom- 
plish the required changes in the social 
security laws. 

This legislative proposal has two ma- 
jor features: 

First. A transfer of credit arrange- 
ment, under which credits for an em- 
ployee’s Federal service would be trans- 
ferred to the social security system if no 
retirement system benefits are payable— 
either because the employee did not have 
enough service to meet eligibility require- 
ments for retirement or because he for- 
feited eligibility by withdrawing his re- 
tirement contributions—at the time he 
dies, becomes disabled, or reaches retire- 
ment age. 

Second. A guaranteed benefit level, 
under which retirement system benefits 
that are paid would be raised to the ex- 
tent necessary to assure that such bene- 
fits, together with any social security 
benefits based on other work, will at least 
equal the amount that would be payable 
if the Federal service had been covered by 
social security. 

The civil service retirement system, 
while predating the social security sys- 
tem, has evolved as an independent staff 
retirement system. It places primary 
emphasis on the adequacy of retirement 
benefits for long-service personnel. 
However, unlike staff retirement systems 
in private industry, the Federal staff re- 
tirement system does not provide Federal 
employees the continuing basic protec- 
tion provided by the Government under 
the social security system. As a result, 
there exist serious gaps in disability re- 
tirement, survivor protection, and defi- 
ciencies in the benefit levels. 

Federal employees and their families 
do not have disability or survivor protec- 
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tion under our staff retirement system 
until the employee completes a minimum 
of 5 years of civilian service. There- 
after, family protection is likely to be 
below the level of basic protection pro- 
vided under social security, at least until 
the employee has performed substantial 
service. Thousands of workers who shift 
between Government employment and 
work in the private sector have serious 
gaps in their social security protection. 
They are without protection at various 
times and may reach retirement age 
without any right to an annuity. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for some time has recognized these 
deficiencies in the retirement law. Bills 
were considered in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses in an attempt to provide at 
least minimum annuity protection for 
such employees and their survivors. 
While they were viewed with sympathy, 
the proposals failed to provide a satis- 
factory solution of the problems inherent 
in the relationship between the staff re- 
tirement system and the social security 
system. 

The Cabinet Committee on Federal 
Staff Retirement Systems in 1966 recom- 
mended to the President, and the Presi- 
dent has since recommended to the Con- 
gress—House Document 402, 89th Con- 
gress and in his message of January 23, 
1967, on older Americans—the twofold 
proposal that forms the basis of this leg- 
islation. The adoption of this two- 
pronged approach would meet, to a large 
extent, the needs for basic protection 
that are not now being met by the civil 
service staff retirement system, without 
disturbing current benefit rights of pres- 
ent employees and without providing di- 
rect social security coverage. All em- 
ployees would be assured that if they 
leave the Federal service without retire- 
ment system protection, or in the event 
they lose such protection, Federal em- 
ployment would be credited under social 
security. By giving them continuity of 
basic protection, this proposal would 
benefit career employees and their fam- 
ilies by considerably improving survivor 
protection up to the time they have com- 
pleted long periods of service, and by 
providing improved disability protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means currently is 
holding hearings on the proposal which 
embodies the necessary legislative 
changes in the social security laws to 
carry out the transfer of credit for Fed- 
eral employees. The legislation I am 
sponsoring will make the necessary leg- 
islative changes in the civil service retire- 
ment laws. The Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement, Insurance, and Health Bene- 
fits, of which I am chairman, has already 
agreed to schedule hearings on this 
proposal at the earliest opportunity. 


TRANSFER FUNCTIONS OF HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES TO JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE , 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr, Speaker, today I am 
introducing a resolution which would 
transfer the functions of the present 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to the Judiciary Committee. 

In observing the actions of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, I have 
come to the conclusion that the commit- 
tee is unnecessary and that problems 
concerning our internal security would 
be better handled by an appropriate sub- 
committee of our Judiciary Committee. 
In over 20 years, only three pieces of 
enacted legislation can be traced directly 
to the work of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, despite major ex- 
penditures of funds by this committee. 
In addition, there has been quite flagrant 
misuse of the congressional power to issue 
contempt citations. In the past 15 years 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has asked and received House en- 
dorsement for its citations of contempt 
for 129 individuals, but only nine of these 
citations have resulted in final convic- 
tion. 

But what perhaps is the most damag- 
ing, is the erratic and irresponsible 
methods of this committee—methods 
which have subjected many innocent 
Americans to the glare of unfavorable 
and unwarranted publicity and left them 
so tainted as to seriously affect their per- 
sonal and professional lives. Only last 
summer we were “treated,” at first hand, 
to the spectacle of a House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearing which, in 
following the pattern of the past, again 
disregarded the rights of American citi- 
zens and, in the subsequent carnival, 
made a mockery of the congressional in- 
vestigative process. 

While we must always be alert to the 
problems of internal security, I believe 
that this goal can best be achieved 
through a responsible subcommittee of 
our House Judiciary Committee, a com- 
mittee which has repeatedly proved its 
awareness of the American system of jus- 
tice and civil liberties. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. .Mr. Speaker, March 2 
marked the centennial of the establish- 
ment of the U.S. Office of Education by 
the 39th Congress. The problenis facing 
the 39th Congress were, of course, much 
different, At the time, following the end 
of the Civil War, winds of change were 
sweeping the nation. Senator Trumbell, 
a Republican from Illinois, in support- 
ing the measure to set up a new depart- 
ment of education, made this plea: 

If peace and harmony are ever to be estab- 
lished among the people of this Republic we 
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must educate them; and now, in the disor- 
ganized state of Southern society, when all 
their schools have been broken up for years, 
and a generation is growing up without 
education, it is important that we have 
some head to this educational interest in the 
country. The Nation has done a great deal 
for education.. But, sir, we have no head 
to this. No means have been devised by 
which the improvements in science and 
education may be brought together and dis- 
seminated throughout the land. 


It was to education, then, that men 
looked in their efforts to restore harmony 
to the troubled land. And for that pur- 
pose our colleagues of an earlier day 
saw the great need for a central point in 
our widely diverse educational system, a 
point of assistance, of enlightenment 
about the condition of education, and of 
promotion of the cause of education, 

Those ideas were embodied in the legis- 
lation creating the Department of Edu- 
cation. It was established for “the pur- 
pose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States and 
territories, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school sys- 
tems, and methods of teaching, as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of ef- 
ficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” 

It was here, then, that educators and 
the Nation, and Congress itself, would 
come for educational information and 
assistance in furthering the national in- 
terest in education. 

The new department responded with 
vigor to its congressional mandate. 
Within a year its first annual report was 
issued, a monumental work of 856 pages, 
containing a wealth of material on the 
Nation’s schools and school systems, 
land grants for education, State colleges 
and schools of science, professional edu- 
cation, and education in foreign coun- 
tries. This was followed by the first 
educational survey ever made by a Fed- 
eral agency, a report on the efficiency of 
the District of Columbia school system. 
A comprehensive 807-page report on 
technical instruction in the schools and 
universities in European countries also 
was issued. 

One hundred years after these early 
landmark efforts we have an Office of 
Education that will make available this 
fiscal year nearly $4 billion to the States, 
local school systems, and colleges and 
universities to support a broad array of 
programs. They range from preschool 
instruction to postgraduate and con- 
tinuing adult education. Some of these 
programs are intended to expand edu- 
cational opportunity for the handi- 
capped, the culturally deprived, the 
talented, the disadvantaged, the unem- 
ployed, school dropouts, adult illiterates, 
the financially needy. Others are aimed 
at improving the quality of education 
through support of significant research 
and development projects, institutes for 
training teachers, strengthening instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics, languages, 
English, and other critical subjects, 
counseling, guidance, and testing. 

As the Office of Education embarks on 
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its second 100-year journey, the winds 
of change blow even stronger. Educa- 
tional opportunities must be equalized 
for the Nation’s minority groups. Man- 
power must be trained for jobs that do 
not even exist today. Instruction must 
be geared to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual, proceeding at his own pace, 
according to his own level of achieve- 
ment. The new technology of com- 
puters, programed instruction, audio- 
visual media, and equipment of all kinds 
must be adapted and refined to accom- 
modate the knowledge explosion to 
young, inquiring minds. America’s 
growing world responsibilities require 
new and immense efforts in international 
education activities. 

This centennial year of the U.S. Office 
of Education, I believe, is an appropriate 
time to reflect on past experiences and 
achievements and to look ahead to the 
new, challenging tasks. For, as Presi- 
dent Johnson has said: 

If we are learning anything from our ex- 
periences, we are learning that it is time 
for us to go to work, and the first work of 
these times is education. 


OVERSEAS CREDIT UNION MARKS 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY WITHOUT 
ACTION 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
3, 1966, the Department of Defense is- 
sued a directive—No. 1000.10—which 
provided for the establishment of over- 
seas military credit unions. 

This directive is now more than one 
year old but not a single new credit union 
has been organized under the directive. 
There are several credit unions which 
now operate on military installations 
overseas but these were unsanctioned 
credit unions which had been in opera- 
tion prior to the directive and gained offi- 
cial recognition when the directive was 
issued. 

The reason that no new credit unions 
have been started on military installa- 
tions overseas is not that there is a lack 
of interest on the part of our service- 
men. On the contrary, there is wide- 
spread interest and a number of service- 
men groups in Europe, particularly, have 
already. gone through the preliminary 
stage of forming a credit union but have 
been stopped short because of legal tech- 
nicalities. 

Prior to the issuance of this directive, 
I was informed by the Department of 
Defense that the formation of on-post 
military credit unions in foreign coun- 
tries would not require changes in any 
existing treaties between the host coun- 
try and the United States. However, 
after the directive was issued, the De- 
partment of Defense suddenly discovered 
that a number of treaties would have to 
be renegotiated in order to allow credit 
unions to operate on military installa- 
tions. For this reason, the formation of 
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credit unions in Europe has been at a 
standstill while treaty negotiations are 
being conducted. 

The need for credit unions in Europe 
is most acute in Germany, where the ma- 
jority of our troops are stationed. Ne- 
gotiations have been underway between 
our State Department and the German 
Government for nearly a year attempting 
to amend existing treaties so that credit 
unions can be established. Throughout 
the negotiations, I have received com- 
munications from the Department of 
State indicating that the German Gov- 
ernment has no objections to military 
credit unions and that a favorable de- 
cision on treaty negotiations would be 
forthcoming “‘within a month.” The lat- 
est Departments of State and Defense 
information on the treaty negotiations is 
contained in Department of State com- 
munique of February 23, which reports 
that a draft position on credit unions by 
the German Government has been 
adopted. It is my sincere hope that this 
draft position can be finalized within a 
few weeks and a final position endors- 
ing credit unions adopted by the Ger- 
man Government. 

It is unfortunate that servicemen sta- 
tioned abroad have had to wait for more 
than a year for credit union service. 

Many stateside credit unions have 
filled this gap by extending mail service 
credit union operations to our soldiers 
overseas. 

There can be no doubt that credit 
unions are needed by servicemen over- 
seas. This is clearly brought out in a 
letter by an officer who commanded an 
Air Force installation in Europe. In re- 
ferring to military credit unions, the 
captain wrote: 

Iam happy that I have been privileged to 
work with people who though they are in 
business and must show a profit, never lost 
sight of the fact that they were working with 
human beings. Though you cannot always 
see the fruits of your efforts, I can personally 
attest to the fact that many Air Force 
careers, stripes, jobs, marriages and perhaps 
even a life or two have been saved through 
your assistance. As a former Commander of 
1350 airmen, I have been in the position to 
see the problems of many of my men re- 
solved with the assistance of the Credit 
Union. „We have lost a few battles, but we 
have won most of them. 


I sincerely hope that our Department 
of State and the German Government 
will act with the utmost speed in clear- 
ing the way for the opening of overseas 
credit unions, so that servicemen 
throughout the world will be able to take 
advantage of the wonderful work ac- 
complished by these institutions. 


THE HOFFA STORY—PART 1 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News of March 7, 1967, 
began a three-part series on James Rid- 
dle Hoffa, the leader of the 1.7 million- 
member Teamsters Union, who yesterday 
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began serving an 8-year sentence for 
jury tampering. The author of the 
series, Paul Healy, is to be commended 
for providing in capsule form the long 
history of Hoffa’s rise and fall. To pro- 
vide background information on an issue 
which is currently of interest, I place 
part 1 of “The Hoffa Story,” subtitled 
“He Was a Pitiless Practitioner of Raw 
Power,” in the Recor at this point: 


THe Horra Story: He Was A PITILESS PRAC- 
TITIONER OF RAW Power—Part I 
(By Paul Healy) 

WASHINGTON, March 6.—When the prison 
doors close tomorrow behind James Riddle 
Hoffa, they may well be clanging an end to 
the violent career of the most powerful labor 
leader in the Western world. 

For certain, the steel doors will accomplish 
something never achieved before—silencing 
one of the most ferociously combative per- 
sonalities ever to swagger across the Amer- 
ican scene. 

Predicting Hoffa’s finish at 54 is a risky 
business. Time and again he has con- 
founded his critics. For example, Carmine 
Bellino, the government's accountant-sleuth 
who pursued Hoffa for 10 years, thinks Hoffa 
will continue to control the 1.7 million- 
member Teamsters Union from the Lewis- 
burg, Pa., penitentiary. 


A YOUNGER RIVAL MAY BE IN THE WINGS 


“They're all afraid of him,” Bellino says. 
“I doubt if his rivals will do much bucking. 
Remember, his strong-arm men are still out 
of jail.” 

Some Hoffa-watchers disagree. Consider 
these facts: Tomorrow Hoffa is due to begin 
an eight-year sentence for jury tampering. 
Waiting for him beyond that is a five-year 
term for union pension frauds. Even if he 
gets off maximum time for good behavior, 
Hoffa still will have to serve a total of five 
years behind bars. 

That would free him in 1972 at the earliest. 
By then he will be 60. There are those 
(Hoffa doubtless among them) who can 
visualize this Napoleon Bonaparte of the 
labor movement returning then from his 
Elba to the cheers of his loyal troops. 

But the next national Teamster conven- 
tion is scheduled for 1971, the year before the 
earliest date he can expect to be freed. In 
the meantime a younger rival may have fol- 
lowed his example and seized control, 

It is fair to add that no Hoffa rival with 
the necessary savvy and charisma is visible in 
the union at the present time. 

In any case, Hoffa may discover that try- 
ing to run his restless empire through a lim- 
ited number of visitors and prison-censored 
mail may be too much for even his resource- 
ful genius. 

If it can be done, Hoffa will do it. He is a 
pitiless. practitioner of raw power. Power, 
not money, has been his motive. It is one of 
the principal reasons he has been able to 
escape until now the clutches of the entire 
U.S. government. Though his arrest record 
dates back to 1932, he has never served a day 
in jail.) : 

Some successful American trade union 
leaders have taken on the airs of a “labor 
statesman! —or of the industrial n 
they bargain with. 

Not Hoffa. He still looks and talks like 
a sawed-off version of a bouncer in a hood- 
lum-run night club, He has icy blues eyes, 
and his squat, rugged face is as blunt as the 
front of a Mack truck. Built like a karate 
expert, he is only 5 feet, 5 inches tall. But 
he carries 180 solid pounds and above the 
walst has the body of a heavyweight. 

Hoffa is proud of the fact that he keeps 
in shape. One of the first times he met 
Robert F. Kennedy, then Senate rackets com- 
mittee counsel, he said: “I can do 30 push- 


ups—how many can you do?” 
“Fifty,” replied Kennedy. Hoffa snorted. 
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FEW HAVE DARED TO CALL HIS BLUFF 


Hoffa always talks tough. Government in- 
vestigators insist he is a “bluffer,” but few 
of Hoffa’s underlings have dared to call his 
bluff. He barks his words and they tumble 
about in a way that would make a gram- 
marian tear his hair. They are words of one 
syllable, the language of the man in the 
truck cab. He believes he has remained 
close to the members of the world’s largest 
union. 

“I care not what people say about me— 
only you,” he once told a Teamsters con- 
vention, 

For all others he has only a cold, blistering 
contempt. He called NBC commentator 
David Brinkley a jerk“ —and to show him 
up, submitted to a Brinkley TV interview. 
In it he more than held his own. 

Of AFL-CIO President George Meany, he 
snapped: “When you're old and decrepit on 
top of being stupid, you're in trouble.” 

As for Chairman John McClellan (D-Ark.) 
of the Senate rackets committee, Hoffa has 
said: “Faker. Flat right out. Faker.” 

“Brat” and “spoiled young millionaire” are 
some of the printable terms he has used for 
Robert Kennedy, his longtime antagonist. 
When Kennedy was Attorney General, Hoffa 
told a convention of Pittsburgh transporta- 
tion executives: “Something is happening to 
this country by the name of Bobby Kennedy. 
Today itisme. You may be next.” 


BEING WRONG AIN'T ONE OF HIS FAULTS 


Hoffa also chews out, profanely, newspaper- 
men and his own lawyers—who are so nu- 
merous they are known as the Teamsters Bar 
Association. The center of complex legal 
arguments for a decade, Hoffa thinks he 
knows more law than his attorneys, and in 
truth he has put in more courtroom time 
than most of them. 

Once Hoffa took on a dozen union lawyers 
over the wording in a clause of a new Team- 
sters constitution. At last, one attorney 
said wearily: “Jimmy, there’s no point in 
arguing. You're just wrong.” 

“Dammit, dammit,” Hoffa replied. “I may 
have faults, but being wrong ain’t one of 
them.” 

The wording went into the constitution. 

Hoffa kibitzed his high-priced legal de- 
fenders (who were paid out of the Teamsters 
treasury) constantly during the jury-tam- 
pering trial in Chattanooga. Once, when 
court recessed, he immediately exploded all 
over his No. 1 lawyer, Jacques M. Schiffer. 

“Quit talking so much!” he barked in the 
presence of government attorneys and others. 
“And why don’t you read the transcript? I 
don't care if you stay up all night—read it.” 

Hoffa pictures himself and his union as 
underdogs harassed by “hypocritical” politi- 
cians. To Hoffa all of life is a jungle“ 
and that goes for the field of union organiz- 
ing as well. He recognizes no normal juris- 
dictional bounds, Among the more unrecog- 
nizable teamster types, he has recruited air- 
craft workers and the salesmen of jazz 
records. 

“EVERYBODY FEARS THE TEAMSTERS” 

His motto may be summed up as: Attack, 
never defend. He has stated his inverted 
golden rule this way: “Do unto others—first.” 
In his first encounter with Kennedy, he 
boasted: “I do unto others what they do to 
me—only worse.” 

Hoffa exults in the undeniable fact that 
“everybody fears the Teamsters.” His brag- 
gadocio is not surpassed by Cassius Clay. 
When a newsman once suggested that Hoffa 
wielded nearly as much power as the indus- 
trial “robber barons” at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he cut in proudly with: “I’ve got more 
power than they had.” 

Hoffa’s personality is a real-life successor to 
that of the gangster “Little Caesar,” played 
in the 30's by Edward G. Robinson. Once, an 
irreverent organizer responded to a series of 
barked orders with å mock Hitler salute and 
a Hall, Caesar!” 
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Hoffa threw an ashtray at him, 

If Hoffa appears to be amoral in his battle 
against the world, in his private life he is 
highly moral. 

He is deeply devoted to his wife, Josephine 
(who may be the only person he really 
trusts). He met her on a picket line in the 
1930s. She is an attractive blonde, somewhat 
shy, and he treats her with obvious affection. 
Likewise, he is proud of their son, Jimmy Jr., 
now a Detroit lawyer, and daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Crancer of St. Louis. 

Hoffa has never touched tobacco or liquor. 
His family life in his unpretentious home in 
Detroit is a startling contrast to his turbulent 
other life. 


TAKES A DIM VIEW OF STRIP TEASERS 


For a man who has long associated with 
hoods, robbers and extortionists, he is sur- 
prisingly strait-laced in some ways. Hoffa 
has been known to walk out on a strip-tease 
act and he once stopped a night club from 
forcing its hat check girls to wear uplift 
brassieres. (Hat check girls are also 
Teamsters.“) 

Hoffa has passed up the sporting life open 
to men traveling on an open-end expense 
account. He would rather talk union shop. 
On one trip to Europe, he walked the streets 
of one city and left hurriedly, complaining: 
“There’s nothin’ to do in this town—but 
nothin’.” The town was Paris. 

Hoffa has been earning a salary of $100,000 
a year. But, unlike his portly predecessor, 
Dave Beck, he does not spend it on $19 silk 
shirts, antique rugs and other trappings of 
the good life. What Hoffa does with his 
salary is something of a mystery to govern- 
ment investigators, 

Hoffa does not make it easier for them to 
find out. He keeps no bank accounts. 


CONVINCED NOTHING IS ON THE UP AND UP 


The son of an impoverished coal prospec- 
tor, Hoffa had to go to work at 10. His view 
of the world has been profoundly cynical ever 
since. He is convinced he lives in a society 
in which nothing is on the up and up. 

“The zillion-dollar corporations are taking 
over the country,” he remarked bitterly a 
few years ago. 

“Poor son of a bitch steals a loaf of bread, 
gets two years in jail working on the sand 
pile; you steal a couple of hundred millions 
like those characters in the electrical indus- 
try and you get 30 days. And they never 
would have gone to jail at all except the 
judge was vindictive and wanted to pretend 
everybody gets treated alike.” 


“EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE,” HE SAYS 


It should be no surprise that the man who 
is going to prison for attempting to bribe 
jurors believes every man has his price. 

Some years ago Hoffa, chatting with a re- 
porter, suddenly said, seriously: “Well, what’s 
your price?” 

The reporter retorted that he wasn’t for 
sale and could not be bought. 

“Oh, for chrissakes, every man has his 
price,” Hoffa persisted. 

For all of his temperament, Hoffa has ex- 
ceptional self-control when the occasion de- 
mands. He never explodes when court is in 
session—it might well antagonize the judge 
and jury. Before and after sessions, though, 
he carries on psychological warfare against 
the government attorneys and witnesses. 

During the 1964 pension frauds trial in 
Chicago, Hoffa became furious because Car- 
mine Bellino sat in the front row, where he 
could pass notes to the government. prose- 
cutors. From his encyclopedic knowledge 
of the case, Bellino could tell if a defense 
witness was telling less than the truth. 


BACKED BELLINO AGAINST WALL 


The Teamsters’ efforts to squeeze Bellino 
out of the front pew were laughable. Two 
broadly-built goons hemmed him in, making 
every minute of the session uncomfortable. 

Once, Hoffa followed Bellino into the cor- 
ridor during a recess and backed him against 
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the wall, A squad of Hoffa musclemen closed 
in around him. The sudden appearance of 
U.S, District Attorney Miles Lord broke up 
the attempted intimidation, but Hoffa pre- 
tended to spit on Bellino as his parting shot. 

After the trial was under way, the govern- 
ment’s chief prosecutor fell Ul, and the Jus- 
tice Department chose 32-year-old William 
O. Bittman to succeed him. Though Bitt- 
man had only a week-end to get acquainted 
with the exceedingly tangled case (there were 
140 witnesses involved), he charged into sev- 
eral hot exchanges with Hoffa’s 10 defense 
attorneys in his very first session. 

When Bittman finally sat down, Hoffa 
leaned across the counsel's table and said 
with a half smile and half sneer: “Boy, Bitt- 
man, you're really a tiger or are you just a 
pussycat? We'll find out.” 

After that, Hoffa and his bodyguard hissed 
obscenities at the aggressive young prosecu- 
tor as he entered or left the courtroom. The 
purpose was obviously two-fold—to distract 
Bittman from what he was doing or to goad 
him into losing his temper and taking a 
swing at Hoffa. 


PROSECUTOR FEARED FOR HIS WIFE AND KIDS 


Bittman ignored the Hoffa vituperation as 
much as he could. But he finally rapped 
back that if the Teamsters leader wanted to 
communicate with him, he could do it 
through defense attorneys. 

Meanwhile, Bittman had to run a gauntlet 
of growled threats from a group of Chicago 
racket figures nearly every day in the cor- 
ridors. The Justice Department assigned two 
marshals as bodyguards for him during the 
last five weeks of the trial. Fearing for the 
safety of his wife and three children, the 
prosecutor sent them out of the city until 
the trial was over. 

Bittman, now the government's top prose- 
cutor (he recently got a conviction on Bobby 
Baker), calls Hoffa by far the cleverest wit- 
ness he has ever tackled. 

“I didn’t ask him a single question that I 
didn’t know the answer to,” Bittman ex- 
plained today. “You don’t do any probing 
or fishing with a witness having a bear-trap 
mind like that.” 

Hoffa has had much success making him- 
self believable to juries; until 1964 he had 
never been convicted on a major charge. But 
Bittman proved to be as aggressive and a lit- 
tle smarter. He maneuvered Hoffa into a key 
admission, as will be related later. 


VIETCONG AMASS MURDER TOTAL 
OF 25,000 CIVILIANS 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
Chesly Manly, a veteran reporter who 
has roamed the troubled areas of the 
world for the Chicago Tribune after long 
service in Washington and the United 
Nations, has returned to Vietnam for an 
assessment of the situation there. His 
special qualifications include intelligence 
service in World War II. In his dis- 
patches from Vietnam he has given a 
depth to his reports that is difficult for 
correspondents covering the day-to-day 
news. Through many years of covering 
the United Nations, he developed close 
friends in most countries of the world. 

The following article by Mr. Manly is 
valuable because of the current protests 
of those who oppose our overall policy 
in Vietnam and in particular, the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. Invariably, they 
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cite the casualties to civilians in North 
Vietnam, but curiously fail to exhibit the 
same solicitude for the people in South 
Vietnam. As I have pointed out before, 
there is no distinction made between 
the accidental deaths in North Vietnam 
and the deliberate, coldblooded atrocities 
in the South which are a matter of Com- 
munist policy, as spelled out by V. I. 
Lenin as far back as 1901: 

We have never rejected terror on principle, 
nor can we do so. Terror is a form of mili- 
tary operation that may be usefully applied, 
or may even be essential in certain moments 
of the battle, under certain conditions, and 
when the troops are in a certain condition. 


That Lenin’s terror policy has been 
carried out down through the years is a 
matter of record. The brutality to in- 
nocent people in Russia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia and the other captive 
nations is almost beyond belief in this 
civilized age. For our younger citizens 
there are the examples of Korea, Hun- 
gary, Cuba, and now Vietnam. Who can 
forget the Defense Department pictures 
of Korean atrocities, of Korean men and 
women and American soldiers shot in 
cold blood in compliance with the above- 
mentioned Leninist policy? What of the 
slaughter in Budapest, Hungary, in 1956, 
in implementation of Lenin’s terror di- 
rective? And now, from one day to an- 
other, the newspapers carry accounts of 
Lenin’s terrorism being used against in- 
nocent people in South Vietnam, And 
once again the Defense Department has 
made available pictures of unbelievable 
savagery against Vietnamese civilians 
and American soldiers in Vietnam. 

But one might argue: “The principles 
of Marxism-Leninism are a thing of the 
past; we are entering an era of thaw, 
with the advent of friendly relations and 
the building of bridges to the Communist 
East. Things will be different when we 
have the Consular Treaty, the Fiat auto- 
motive plant in the Soviet Union, and 
an increase in East-West trade.” 

How pathetic this line of reasoning is 
can be judged by a recent Soviet declara- 
tion issued by the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Union on January 4 of this 
year. The vicious, inhuman principles 
of Marxism-Leninism—the policy of 
terror cited above is a prime example— 
is still today the indispensable, frighten- 
ing and compelling impetus for the in- 
ternational Communist movement. But 
don’t take my word for it: let the So- 
viets tell you in their own words: 

The half-centenary of the October Revolu- 
tion will be an occasion for reviewing the 
victories of communism, of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, of the life-asserting doctrine of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin, inspirer and organizer of the 
October Socialist Revolution, founder and 
leader of the Communist Party and the So- 
viet state, champion of international Com- 
munist unity. Leninism is the eternal living 
source of revolutionary thought, revolution- 
ary action, and revolutionary courage. New 
generations of fighters for the social refash- 
ioning-of society draw on Lenin’s ideas. The 
mame of Lenin is infinitely dear to all the 
peoples of the planet; it has become the sym- 
bol of the new world. 


As one can readily learn from the 
above statement, the Soviets and the 
Communist legions the world over, have 
no intention whatsoever of striving for 
peace as we know it. Rather, they have 
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issued an ultimatum declaring that they 
will continue toward the goal of a Com- 
munist planet. Read again these words 
carefully: 

Leninism is the eternal living source of 
revolutionary thought, revolutionary action, 
and revolutionary courage. New generations 
of fighters for the social refashioning of so- 
ciety draw on Lenin’s ideas. The name of 
Lenin is infinitely dear to all the peoples of 
the planet; it has become the symbol of the 
new world. 


If the “new generation of fighters for 
the social refashioning of society draw 
on Lenin’s ideas,” will his policy of terror 
someday be used against American ci- 
vilians as it has been employed against 
American soldiers in Korea and now in 
Vietnam? If the name of Lenin, which 
is synonymous with the most hideous 
area of recorded history, “has become 
the symbol of the new world,” how can 
we possibly place any trust in Soviet 
smiles with Consular Treaties or any 
other agreements? 

I fervently hope that those sincere peo- 
ple who long for true world peace will 
realize the urgency of studying the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism, along with 
the strategy and tactics of the Commu- 
nist movement. National organizations 
such as the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the National 
Education Association have recom- 
mended serious study of this issue. The 
State of Florida, for instance, has had 
for some years a 30-hour mandatory 
course on this subject for high school 
students. These are just a few examples 
of the many attempts to provide respon- 
sible information on the most pressing 
issue of our times. 

Perhaps the time will come when the 
well-directed questions of students 
trained in the philosophy, tactics, and 
strategy of communism will reduce the 
number of college professors who sign 
stop-the-bombing petitions and embar- 
rass them into serious study on this 
worldwide menace. 

Perhaps there will be a day when Com- 
munist members, invited to speak on 
campuses, will be only too glad to leave 
the podium when, in reply to casualties 
in North Vietnam statements, students 
begin quoting statistics on communism's 
wholesale brutality since 1917. 

For an excellent example of Lenin’s 
terrorism policy as it is practiced today, 
I include the article, “Vietcong Amass 
Murder Total of 25,000 Civilians,” by 
Chesly Manly, in the Chicago Tribune of 
today, March 8, 1967, in the Recorp at 
this point: ‘ 

Vrerconc AmAss MURDER ToTaL oF 25,000 
CIVILIANS 
(By Chesly Manly) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM, March 7.—Propaganda 
as a weapon of war probably has never been 
as effective as it is in the Viet Nam war. 
There is world-wide agitation to stop the 
bombing in North Viet Nam, because some 
civilians are unavoidly killed, whereas callus 
indifference to the planned and systematic 
slaughter of civilians by the Communists in 
South Viet Nam is almost equally universal. 

This anomaly suggests that what passes 
for “world opinion” is sometimes synony- 
mous with communist propaganda. 

American and Vietnamese officials estimate 
that 25,000 Vietnamese civilians have been 
assassinated and 60,000 have been abducted 
by the Viet Cong since 1957. A large propor- 
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tion of those abducted are never heard from 
again. Uncounted thousands of other civil- 
ians have been killed, maimed, or less seri- 
ously injured in indiscriminate acts of 
terrorism, 

The nature of these atrocities was de- 
scribed eloquently and indignantly by Prime 
Minister Nguyen Cao Ky on his recent trip 
to Australia when he was taunted about the 
bombing in North Viet Nam by a hostile 
journalist. 

“What about the 3-year-old daughter of a 
hamlet chief, kidnaped and later murdered?” 
Ky demanded. “Village officials, doctors, 
priests, monks, welfare workers, nurses, and 
school teachers are slaughtered in cold blood. 
Buses loaded with children going to school 
and housewives going to market are blown 
up by mines. 

“Village elders are mutilated. Farmers are 
knifed to death. Churches, pagodas, 
temples, schools, hospitals, and village meet- 
ing places are set to the torch. Newspaper 
editors and members of the assembly are 
gunned down in the streets.“ 


TERRORISTS KILL 44, KIDNAP 103 IN WEEK 


Assassinations and indiscriminate acts of 
terrorism are increasing, In a recent typical 
week, officially confirmed civilian victims of 
Viet Cong terrorism included 44 killed, 26 
wounded, and 103 kidnaped. There is no 
telling how many such incidents are un- 
reported. In desperation, because of their 
military reverses and their rising desertion 
rate, the Communists are getting more reck- 
less in their campaign of terror. 

Before the week-long Tet [lunar New 
Year] “truce” proclaimed by the Commu- 
nists themselves was over, terrorists fired 
three mortar rounds that probably were 
intended for the Saigon headquarters of 
Gen, William C. Westmoreland, American 
supreme commander. 

One round hit a convoy of Vietnamese air- 
borne troops that was passing the head- 
quarters compound. The terrorists mined 
the house from which the mortar rounds 
were fired, to destroy the evidence, and total 
casualties, civilian and military, were 13 killed 
and 39 wounded. 


KILL CIVILIANS NEAR MILITARY HEADQUARTERS 


Feb. 1, at 10:30 p.m., a VC squad attacked 
the 7th precinct police headquarters in Sai- 
gon with machine guns and automatic rifles. 
Ten mortar rounds were fired but all fell 
short. Seven civilians, including three chil- 
dren, were wounded. 

In broad daylight Jan. 30 [9:05 a.m.], Com- 
munists invaded a school near Saigon’s 5th 
precinct police station, held the teacher at 
gunpoint while they distributed propaganda 
leafiets, and departed, leaving a hand grenade 
behind. 

In spite of vigilant patrols, terrorists in- 
filtrate areas that are considered secure and 
kill civilians near the headquarters of the 
most formidable American and allied mili- 
tary units. On Jan. 27, in the An Nhon dis- 
trict, near the headquarters of the Korean 
Tiger division, Communists fired into the 
house of a hamlet chief, killing him and his 
wife and son. 

On Jan. 31, two civilians were wounded by 
a mine planted outside the conference hall 
of Di An, near the headquarters of the United 
States Ist infantry division. 


PART OF THEIR PLAN 


Terrorism, directed against the civilian 
population, is an essential ingredient of com- 
munist guerrilla warfare. It supports the 
armed struggle against government military 
forces by eliminating effective political oppo- 
sition, destroying confidence in the govern- 
ment's ability to protect the people, and in- 
ducing fear, despair, and belief that victory 
for the revolution is inevitable. 

VC terrorism in South Viet Nam began in 
1957, when 452 local government officials were 
assassinated, but it was sporadic and local in 
character in the early years of the war. In 
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1962 it was greatly increased, and since then 
the number of incidents of all kinds, includ- 
ing assassinations, kidnapings, harassing fire, 
sabotage, mines, grenades, bombings, and 
armed propaganda visits, has exceeded 20,000 
& year. 

ESTIMATES ARE MADE 

Only estimates are available for the years 
and months prior.to October, 1966, when the 
government began keeping records as accu- 
rately as possible. Records of assassinations 
of hamlet, village, and other government. offi- 
cials had been kept, but even they were not 
complete. The total, thru 1966, exceeded 
6,000. 

A survey conducted by the United States 
for the first nine months of 1964 indicated 
that for every government officlal assassi- 
nated four community leaders were mur- 
dered. Thus the estimate that assassinations 
to date exceed 25,000 is considered conserva- 
tive. 

The Vietnamese government estimates that 
the number of kidnapings since 1962 has 
averaged more than 10,000 a year, or 50,000 
in all. The government makes no estimate 
for earlier years, but American officials say 
the tota] from 1957 to 1962 probably was at 
least 10,000 and that the estimate of 60,000 
for the total to date is conservative. 


VILLAGE LEADERS HIT 


The chief targets of VC guns are govern- 
ment officials, civil servants, policemen—ci- 
villians in some kind of authority. Other 
major targets are the natural village leaders, 
such as school teachers, doctors, nurses, 
priests, monks, or village elders to whom the 
people turn for counsel and leadership. 

Steadily, stealthily, and with systematic 
ruthlessness, the Communists in 10 years 
have eliminated virtually a whole class of 
village leaders. Natural leaders are perhaps 
the most important element of any society, 
a human resource of incalculable value. 
This loss to Viet Nam is inestimable, and 
will take a generation to replace. 

Captured enemy documents reveal two 
main reasons why the Communists are in- 
creasing terrorism. 

1. They are concerned about the morale 
of their own people. There were 20,242 de- 
fectors to the government side in 1966 and 
the rate is much higher now. ’ 

Vietnamese and American officials have 
hopes that the Chieu Hoi (open arms) pro- 
gram will bring in 35,000 to 40,000 defectors 
this year. Most of the defectors say they 
were convinced that the military power of 
the United States was invincible. The Com- 
munists seek to impress the guerrillas by 
spectacular exploits of which they can say, 
“Look what we can do! No matter how 
strong the American imperialists are, they 
cannot stop us.” 

2. The Communists are increasing terror- 
ism because of increasing resistance to their 
exactions of tribute in the guise of “taxes,” 
roadblock “customs duties,” and war bond 
purchases” and their impressment of vil- 
lagers for slave labor as porters and diggers 
of hiding places for the VC troops. 


FARMERS PAY 50 PERCENT 


It is estimated that 40 per cent of the 
budget of the Communist, party's’ so-called 
national liberation front from taxes“ and 
roadblock duties,“ 40 per cent comes from 
“war bonds,“ and 20 per cent comes from 
Hanol. 

Farmers in VC controled areas pay “taxes” 
averaging 50 per cent of the harvest. In 
some areas recently liberated from VC con- 
trol, farmers have said they had to buy extra 
rice to meet the demands of the guerrillas. 

A regular schedule of “tariff rates” is in 
effect in enemy controlled and contested 
areas for the privilege of passing roadblocks. 
A truck carrying 12 cubic meters of first 
grade lumber pays 11,500 piasters [almost 
$100 at the official rate of 118 to the dollar], 
For second grade lumber the duty is 7,500 
piasters, and for firewood it is only 700. 
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A truck hauling 200 cans of petroleum 
pays 4,000 piasters. On a truckload of vege- 
tables from Da Lat, the tariff is 1,000 pias- 
ters. Passenger buses going to Saigon pay 
1,000 to 1,500 pilasters and passenger buses 
from Saigon pay 1,500 to 2,000. 

Vietnamese rubber plantations pay 350 to 
400 ps. per hectare [2.47 acres] a year and 
French plantations pay 1,200 per hectare, 


SAIGON MERCHANTS PAY 


Each family in a communist-controlled 
village is expected to contribute from 7,000 
to 10,000 piasters a year for “war bonds.” 
Every hotel-restaurant-bar in Saigon pays 
off to the VC and those patronized by Amer- 
icans pay more than the others. If they 
don’t pay they get a grenade or a claymore 
mine, like the one that wrecked the Chinese- 
owned My Canh floating restaurant on June 
25, 1965, killing 43 patrons, including 12 
Americans, and injuring 80 others. 

Apologists for the communist front, in- 
cluding many clergymen, professors, and 
“liberal” politicians in the United States, 
either refuse to take atrocity stories seri- 
ously or cynically maintain that terrorism 
is just as bad on one side as on the other. 
The Communists themselves, however, boast 
of destroying whole hamlets. 

Reports on their accomplishments for the 
period January, 1961, to January, 1965, 
which were broadcast on Radio Hanoi and 
Radio Liberation, the clandestine national 
liberation front station, included this sta- 
tistic: “Hamlets destroyed, 7,559.” 

ONLY SEVEN DESTROYED 

A report from the Chau Phu district NFL 
committee to the Chau Doc province NFL 
central committee, dated Oct. 25, 1965, con- 
tained this admission: 

“Sabotage activities in enemy hamlets 
this month were very weak. Only seven or 
eight out of 73 hamlets in the province 
were destroyed, all in Chau Thanh, Can 
Long, and Can Ngang areas, and these were 
not destroyed totally.” 

The Communists sometimes hold so-called 
people’s courts for the “trial” of intended 
victims, usually in their absence. 

Some villagers are sentenced to “surveil- 
lance” for periods up to two years and given 
a chance to “redeem” themselves. A cap- 
tured NFL central committee document says 
persons under “surveillance” sentences must 
make a public confession, denounce their 
accomplices, and perform forced labor to re- 
deem themselves. If still unredeemed when 
their surveillance sentence is up, they are 
tried by a people’s court and sentenced to 
death or imprisonment. 


“SAW 30 EXECUTIONS” 


The Communists maintain their own 
prisons, and liberated prisoners describe con- 
ditions in them as incredibly barbarous. 
American paratroopers of the 101st airborne 
division recently rescued 51 emaciated, 
malaria-wracked Vietnamese civilians from 
a jungle prison camp 90 miles northeast of 
Saigon. 

One of the prisoners was found locked in 
primitive wooden stocks. Another said he 
had witnessed 30 executions in the last year. 

A typical. communist execution was de- 
scribed by a VC guerrilla leader on the 
Hanoi radio, July 2, 1964, in an interview with 
Wilfred Burchett. © 

“In Mo Due district, Quang Ngai prov- 
ince, was one Chau, a main Diemist agent 
responsible for the deaths of hundreds of 
former resistance members [Communists]. 
We sent a group of guerrillas disguised as 
Diemist officers to his house on the night 
of May 18, 1960. Our men persuaded him 
that the next day was President Ho Chi 
Minh’s birthday and that the Viet Cong 
would certainly make trouble, so action must 
be taken that very night. .. . 

“Eventually he agreed and we set out 
with some of his agents. About one kilo- 
meter from his house he was executed and 
his agents arrested.” 
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In June, 1965, Dr. Dang Van Sung, editor 
in chief, and Tu Chung, editor, of Chinh 
Luan, one of Saigon’s most respected news- 
papers, received a warning notice accusing 
them of serving American bosses.” 

It was signed by Vo Cong, “commander of 
detachment 628, liberation armed forces, 
Saigon-Gia Dinh area.” The letter was 
turned over to the police, In December the 
editors received a “last warning,” which said 
the “liberation forces” would dispose of them 
as “scabby sheep.” 

The editors published this letter in their 
paper with an editorial concluding: We love 
the life that God has breathed into our 
bodies, as all men love life. But we will 
look straight into the gun barrel held by the 
murderer who comes against us and will 
say, Lou can kill us, but our spirit will live 
on," 

On Dec. 30, 1965, Editor Tu Chung was shot 
four times and killed by two terrorists as 
he stepped from his car in front of his house. 

This is the national liberation front, which 
U Thant of the United Nations, Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy of New York, and many American 
clergymen would like to see included in a 
coalition government in Saigon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. STRATTON, for March 9 and 10, on 
account of official committee business. 

Mr. Fotry (at the request of Mr. 
Mexrps), for March 6 through March 10. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on military procure- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED - 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Kornecay, for 60 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
VANDER Jact), for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
VANDER Jact), for 10 minutes, on March 
9; to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. VANDER JAGT) , for 30 min- 
utes, on March 9; to revise and extend 
her remarks and, include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. um (at the request of Mr. VANDER 
Jar), for 60 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MacGrecor, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
Kornecay), for 30 minutes, on March 9; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. 
Kornecay), for 15 minutes, on March 9; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Fuqua (at the request of Mr. 
Kornecay), for 10 minutes, on March 
9; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VANDER JacT) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BERRY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kornecay) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr, BLATNIK. 

Mr. IRWIN. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim “National CARIH 
Asthma Week.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 9, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


. 


498. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a report 
of survey of audits of food donation pro- 
grams administered by nonprofit volun- 
tary relief agencies, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Department of 
Agriculture; Department of State, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS , 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 20. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the expenses of the 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 19; with amendment (Rept, 
No, 74). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 109. Resolu- 
tion providing for the expenses of conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by rule 
XI(8) incurred by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; with amendment (Rept. 


No. 75). Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. BURLESON.: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 112. 


Resolution continuing the provision of 
House Resolution 1029 of the 89th Congress 
(Rept. No. 76). Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 125. 
Resolution to provide for the expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 124; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 77). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 141. 
Resolution to provide funds for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 78). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 202. 
Resolution to provide funds for the study 
and investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 53; with amendment (Rept. No, 79). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 227. 
Resolution providing funds for the Commit- 
tee on House Administration; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 80). 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 265. 
Resolution amending the provisions of House 
Resolution 113, 90th Congress, first. session, 
to extend to March 31, 1967, the payment 
of compensation for certain committee em- 
ployees (Rept. No. 81), Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works, 
Report on economic development programs 
(Rept. No, 82). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2512. A bill for the general 
revision of the copyright law, title 17 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 83). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 857. A bill to repeal the “cooly 
trade” laws with amendment (Rept. No. 88). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.836. A bill to 
amend the act of March 3, 1901, with respect 
to exemptions from attachment and certain 
other process in the case of persons not re- 
siding in the District of Columbia, with 
amendment (Rept. No. 89). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 4 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 664. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that bagpipes 
and parts thereof shall be admitted free of 
duty (Rept. No. 90). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H.R. 827. A bill to amend 
the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 91). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 829. A bill toamend 
the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act. to 
provide exemptions for certain operations of 
the House of Representatives from taxes im- 
posed, by that act and the District of 
Columbia Use Tax Act (Rept..No. 92). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 831. A bill to amend 
the act of July 11, 1947, to authorize mem- 
bers ot the District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment, the United States Park Police force, 
and the White House Police force to par- 
ticipate in the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment Band, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 93), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, ! Committee on the Dis- 
strict of Columbia. H.R, 834. A bill to 


amend section 5 of the act of February 11, 
1929, to remove the dollar limit on the au- 
thority of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims of the 
District of Columbia in escheat cases (Rept. 
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No. 94). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS; Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R, 1282. A bill to provide for the 
withdrawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax, when rendered unfit 
for beverage use; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 95). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 1437. A bill to 
amend section 10 of the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 50 as to re- 
quire reports of collisions in which minor 
vehicles are involved (Rept. No. 96). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2767. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a farmer 
an amortized deduction from gross income 
for assessments for depreciable property 
levied by soil or water conservation or drain- 
age districts (Rept. No. 97). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr: McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 3370. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of podiatry in the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 23, 1918, as 
amended (Rept. No. 98). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4765. A bill relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain distribu- 
tions pursuant to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, as amended (Rept. No. 99). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KING of California: Committee on 
Ways and Means, H.R. 4880. A bill to ex- 
tend the time within which certain requests 
may be filed under the Tariff Schedules Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 
100). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4890. A bill to establish a 
working capital fund for the Department of 
the Treasury (Rept. No. 101). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.6056. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
rules relating to the deduction for personal 
exemptions for children of parents who are 
divorced or separated; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 102). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6058. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
rounding the amount of State and local 
taxes for purposes of computing tax on cigars 
(Rept. No. 103). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6097. A bill relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of certain casualty losses 
attributable to major disasters (Rept. No. 
104). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 105. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 1944. A bill for the 
incorporation of the Merchant Marine War 
Veterans Association (Rept. No. 84). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 2470. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of one rheogolometer for the use 
of Tufts University, Boston, Mass. (Rept. No. 
85). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MILLS. Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3029. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of one ship model for the use of 
the Lutheran Church of the Covenant, Ma- 
ple Heights, Ohio (Rept. 86). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLS. Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.3737. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of a carillon for the use of the 
University of California at Riverside (Rept. 
No. 87). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 6776. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exclude agricul- 
ture employees employed on a seasonal basis 
from the act’s minimum wage and overtime 
compensation requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 6777. A bill to authorize a program 
of research, development, and demonstration 
projects for electrically powered vehicles; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
| H.R. 6778. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits for 
certain disabled widows without regard to 
their age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: 
H.R. 6779. A bill authorizing the use of 
certain buildings in the District of Columbia 
for chancery purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6780. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act (and the Social Secur- 
ity Amendments of 1965) to eliminate cer- 
tain mandatory requirements so as to permit 
the States to provide medical assistance 
thereunder at a pace geared to their fiscal 
ability, and to eliminate certain reductions 
which may occur after 1969 in Federal pay- 
ments to the States thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6781, A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of postmasters by the Postmaster 
General, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. co WER: 

H.R. 6782. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from income 
tax the interest on certain obligations of 
volunteer fire departments; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: ` ; 

H.R. 6788. A bill to amend Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to extend and enlarge the 
program of grants for educational television 
broadcasting facilities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6784. A bill to amend supchapter III 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 6785. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954, relating to the protection of 
vessels of the United States on the high seas 
and in territorial waters of foreign countries; 
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to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 6786. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6787. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 6788. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, to permit State au- 
thorities to seek injunctive relief from such 
acts in Federal courts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6789. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


H.R. 6790. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6791. A bill to amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act approved September 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), providing for an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the construction 
of a sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6792. A bill to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 6793. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6794. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of compensation of wage board employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6795. A bill to adjust rates of basic 
compensation of certain employees of the 
Federal Government and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 6796. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S.. Armed Forces Medical 
School, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6797. A bill to provide assistance to 
students pursuing programs of higher educa- 
tion in the fields of law enforcement and of 
correctional treatment of law violators; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6798. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6799. A bill to authorize the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service to make use Of auto- 
matic data processing =e and equip- 
ment in the performance of its functions; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 6800. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of national water resource 
problems and programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6801. A bill to amend section 105 of 
the Clean Air Act to authorize the establish- 
ment of emission standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6802. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide a full annuity 
for any individual (without regard to his 
age) who has completed 30 years of railroad 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6803. A bill to amend the Public 
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Health Service Act to establish. the position 
of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Service and 
provide for the rank of Assistant Surgeon 
General for said position; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6804. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, under the National Science Foun- 
dation, of a National Science Academy; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 6805. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of science and the education of scien- 
tists through a national program of institu- 
tional grants to the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6806. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 6807. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 6808. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.R. 6809. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of postmasters and rural carriers in 
the postal field service on a merit basis, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities 
for the control of water or air pollution, and 
to permit the amortization of such cost with- 
in a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 6811. A bill to promote public con: 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 6812. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an 
independent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6813, A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6814. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, MOORE: 

H.R. 6815. A bill to amend chapter 39 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. y 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6816. A-bill authorizing the Secreta 
of the Interior to establish a memorial m 
seum at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in honor of the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders and their Southwest; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 6817. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN (by request) : 

H.R. 6818. A bill to enable the District of 
Columbia to participate in the health and 
medical assistance benefits made available 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. PETTIS; 

H.R.6819. A bill to designate the third 
Sunday in October of each year as Foster 
Parents Day, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6820. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities 
for the control of water or air pollution, and 
to permit the amortization of such cost 
within a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 6821. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

My Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 6822. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Col- 
orado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6823. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6824. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
Whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 6825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6826, A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr, TUNNEY: 

H.R. 6827. A bill to amend section 701 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
additional accumulation of leave in certain 
foreign areas; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 6828. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in order 
to provide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual American 
education programs, and to provide certain 
other assistance to promote such programs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6829. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide for more effective prevention, 
control, and abatement of air pollution 
through the establishment of air regions and 
standards applicable thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6830. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to repeal the existing limit on the grant 
funds which may be expended thereunder in 
any one State, and to provide for a more 
effective apportionment of such funds; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. s 
H.R. 6831. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of facilities to control water and 
air pollution by allowing a tax credit for 
expenditures incurred in constructing such 
facilities and by permitting the deduction, 
or amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, 
of such expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6832. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6833. A bill concerning Federal tax 
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fairness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6834. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 6835. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6836. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
to authorize financial assistance for the pro- 
vision. of street lighting facilities in aid of 
the prevention or reduction of crime; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6837. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an 
independent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 6838, A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYROS: : 

H.R. 6839. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6840. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: i 

H.R. 6841. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6842. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an ac- 
celerated amortization deduction in certain 
eases for industrial or commercial plants and 
facilities constructed or established in eco- 
nomically depressed areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6843. A bill relating to certain dis- 
criminatory pricing practices affecting com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6844. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act as amended, to strengthen our competi- 
tive enterprise system by providing for com- 
petitive acts, practices, and methods of com- 
petition, and for other purposes; to thé 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6845. A bill to amend the Commun- 
ications Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authorizi 
assistance in the construction of noncom- 
mercial educational radio broadcasting facil- 
ities, by establishing a nonprofit corpora- 
tion’ to assist in establishing innovative 
educational programs, to facilitate educa- 
tional program availability, and to aid the 
operation of educational broadcasting facil- 
ities; and to authorize a comprehensive 
study of instructional television and radio; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R, 6846. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit mem- 
bers of the Reserves and the National Guard 
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to receive retired pay at age 55 for nonregu- 
lar service under chapter 67 of that title; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 6847. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 8 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

ELR. 6848. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 6849. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. R. 6850. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 6851. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in cooperation with the 
States to preserve, protect, develop, restore, 
and make accessible estuarine areas of the 
Nation which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, recrea- 
tion, and scenic beauty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 6852. A bill to permit injured Federal 
employees to receive the benefits of the Fed- 
eral employees compensation program not- 
withstanding they are in receipt of military 
retired pay; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 6853. A bill to amend section 112 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 6854. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the planning and installation of 
works and measures for the control and pre- 
vention of damages resulting from erosion of 
the roadbeds and rights-of-way of existing 
State, county, and other rural roads and 
highways, from erosion of the banks of rivers 
and streams, and from erosion of unrestored 
or unrehabilitated surface or strip mined 
non-Federal lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6855. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

, By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6856. A bill to provide for Federal con- 
trol over foreign banking corporations operat- 
ing within the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the several territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6857. A ‘bill to exclude U.S. Route 
No. 22 from Haafsville to Easton, Pa., from 
being on the Interstate System and to pro- 
vide for the designation of an alternative 
route; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. HAWKINS: i 
H.R. 6858. A bill to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to public agencies and to 
private, nonprofit organizations to enable 


them to carry on comprehensive family plan- 
ning programs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.J. Res. 405. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim September 17, 1967, General 
von Steuben Memorial Day for the obser- 
yance and commemoration of the birth of 
General Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.J. Res. 406. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution with re- 
spect to the authority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to exclude certain individuals 
from being seated therein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. J. Res. 407. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the last week in 
October of every year as National Student 
Council Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.J. Res. 408. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H. J. Res. 409. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.J. Res. 410. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of a week in September 
of each year as Industrial Security Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 412. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for educational pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Con. Res. 268. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 269. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court weakening the attempts of State and 
local governments to guard against the em- 
ployment of members of subversive organi- 
zations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. Con. Res. 270. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 271. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res. 371. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. Res. 372. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Res. 378. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REES: 
H. Res. 374. Resolution to amend rules X, 
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XI, and XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. SNYDER: 

H. Res. 375. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
relating to automobile liability insurance; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

55. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
relative to providing Federal assistance to 
domestic gold producers, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 6859. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Diktakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6860. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Tortoroli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6861. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Set- 
suko McFellin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: ; 

H.R. 6862. A bill for the relief of Slater 
C. Blackiston, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6863. A bill for the relief of Spyridon 
Chalkiopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6864. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dimitrios Likomitros and Panagiotis 
Litkomitros; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 6865. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicolae I. Spuza, Ana Spuza, Diana 
Spuza, Decebal Spuza, and Maria Spuza; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 6866. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria del Carmen Corbo Mattos de Bernadet, 
and her son, Ernesto Mario Bernadet Corbo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6867, A bill for the relief of Bernardo 
Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6868. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Ruffino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6869. A bill for the relief of Liya Hi- 
rina Bernaht; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6870. A bill for the relief of Bozo 
Mario Juravic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6871. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
D. Youssefyeh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6872. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Fernandez Balseiro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6873. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Carollo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6874. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Caruso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6875. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Gambino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6876. A bill for the relief of Anastacia 
Torres-Gamez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6877. A bill for the relief of Santino 
Badalamenti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 
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By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 6878. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Isabelle Liebena Caldwell; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6879. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Elfline; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN (by request): 

H.R. 6880, A bill for the relief of Cateno 
Villari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6881. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
A. Rhino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 6882. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kase 
Noguchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R. 6883. A bill for the relief of Dimitra 
Nicholas Bouzisti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 6884. A bill for the relief of Jose E. 
de la Torriente; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6885. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ed- 
uardo Enrique Ramos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 6886. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Marciano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6887. A bill for the relief of Shakeab 
Alshabkhoun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6888. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Evarista Tonolini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6889. A bill for the relief of Yru Gok 
Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 6890. A bill for the relief of Lester W. 

Hein and Sadie Hein; to the Committee on 


By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 6891. A bill for the relief of Kemal 
and Ramza Sallefendic and their minor son, 
Hasib Saliefendic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 6892. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Assadourian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 6893. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reinstate certain oil 
and gas leases; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6894. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
pees Ty to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 6895. A bill for the relief of Balasan 
ae to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6896. A bill for the relief of Carolina 
De Leon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 6897. A bill for the relief of Paul V. 

Minnick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

43. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president of the Ad Hoc Committee for Cit- 
izens for Equal Opportunity, Oakland, 
Alameda County, Calif., relative to unfair 
and discriminatory practices at the Naval Air 
Station of Alameda, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

44. Also, petition of Paul R. Ellenburg, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, relative to.redress of griev- 
ance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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45. Also, petition of Mrs. Cora L. Johnson, 
Aurora, II., relative to discrimination in 
housing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

46. Also, petition of Pepe A. Susada, In- 
fanta, Quezon, Philippines, relative to the 
extension of the guerrillas service recogni- 
tions and benefits of World War II; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 8, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, and was called to 
order by Hon. Ernest F, HOLLINGS, a 
Senator from the State of South Caro- 
lina, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
Let us pray. 


Almighty God, in whose keeping are 
men and nations, in whose hand the 
future lies—give us understanding minds 
and patient hearts, that through us 
Thou mayest be able to create among 
the nations and peoples of the earth Thy 
will for freedom and justice. 

Give us greatness of soul that the keys 
of new power may be used to open doors, 
not of peril, but of plenty for the whole 
earth. 

So distill upon us the dews of quiet- 
ness and confidence that in simple trust 
and deeper reverence we may be found 
steadfast and abounding in the work of 
the Lord, knowing that in Him, and for 
Him, and with Him, our labor is not in 
vain. 

So, send us forth with serenity and 
calm to meet an agitated world with a 
quietness which is the inner strength of 
the soul. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, a Sen- 
ator from the State of South Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLINGS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, as in legislative 
Session, the reading of the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, March 7, 
1967, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
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municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—(H. DOC, NO. 77) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which, without being 
read, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the third annual report on the 
status of the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system. 

The national wilderness preservation 
system, established by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, protects and preserves a 
priceless legacy—the wilderness of 
America. Under this act, we hold in 
trust for future generations more than 
9 million acres of forest, mountains, and 
streams: areas free from the imprint of 
man; areas where nature alone has left 
its mark. 

This in itself is a great achievement. 
But our responsibility for preserving 
America’s natural heritage does not end 
here. 

The Congress has recognized this con- 
tinuing responsibility and has called for 
a review of the Nation's primitive and 
unspoiled areas for possible addition to 
the wilderness system. I welcome that 
task. I have submitted legislation to au- 
thorize the first addition to the wilder- 
ness system since its establishment—the 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest, Calif. I will submit fur- 
ther recommendations later this year. 

This is important work. 

The wilderness and primitive areas of 
this Nation are a priceless heritage. 
That heritage is ours to preserve or to 
destroy. 

America has made its choice. 

We shall not rest until the job is done. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

TRE Wuirte House, March 8, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert E. Hampton, of Maryland, 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
1 are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS AS IN LEGIS- 
TIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, as in legislative 
session, that statements during the 
transaction of routine morning business 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Crim- 
inal Laws and Procedures of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT RELATING TO PROTECTIVE PAYMENTS 
MADE IN CONNECTION WITH THE AID TO 
FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN PRO- 
GRAM 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report concerning protective payments 
made in connection with the aid to families 
with dependent children program (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT oN SPECIAL Pay FOR Dury SUBJECT TO 
HOSTILE FRE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, & report on 

special pay for duty subject to hostile fire, 

for the 6-month period ended December 31, 

1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN A SCIENTIFIC OR 
TECHNICAL CAPACITY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to employ aliens in a scientific or tech- 
nical capacity (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Commerce, 
INVESTIGATION AND Stupy To DETERMINE A 

SITE FoR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SEA-LEVEL 

CANAL CONNECTING THE ATLANTIC AND PA- 

CIFIC OCEANS 

A letter from the Chairman, Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act approved September 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), providing for an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the construction 
of a sea-level canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBCHAPTER III OF CHAPTER 
83, TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 

Service Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend subchapter II of chapter 83 of title 

5, United States Code (with accompanying 


papers). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a communication from the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission be jointly referred 
to the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, since. it contains subject. matter 
within the jurisdiction of both of these 
committees. : 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA IN CONGRESS, 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Constitution to provide for 
representation of the District of Columbia in 
the Congress (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered relating to the ad- 
justment of status of certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 16 

“Whereas, Congress enacted into law an 
Act on Day Light Time; and 

“Whereas, the six months for Day Light 
Time as provided in such Act is too long a 
period in some time zones; and 

“Whereas, people living in the western part 
of time zones feel that four months, to-wit 
May, June, July, and August are sufficient 
for Day Light Time. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
members of the Nebraska Legislature in 
seventy-seventh session assembled: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
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enact into law an Act changing the period 
for Day Light Time to include only the 
months of May, June, July, and August of 
each year before the present Act becomes 
effective and thus remove the hardship on 
people living in the western part of time 
zones. That suitable copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
member of Congress from Nebraska.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Arizona; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL No. 1 


“A memorial requesting the President and 
the Congress of the United States to rec- 
ognize the Republic of Rhodesia as an 
independent nation. 


“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas, the United States of America 
came into being by declaring independence 
from the British Empire, of which it had 
been a colony for over a century and a half; 
and 

“Whereas, Rhodesia has declared its in- 
dependence as a Nation from Great Britain; 
and 
“Whereas, the United States of America, in 
spite of speedy recognition of the independ- 
ence of the many emerging African Nations 
over recent years, with the exception of 
Katanga, has refused to recognize the in- 
dependence of Rhodesia as a Nation; and 

“Whereas, the State Department of the 
United States of America and our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations did quickly an- 
nounce that our Country would join and 
support Great Britain in applying severe 
economic sanctions and moral pressures 
against Rhodesia; and 

“Whereas, Great Britain has grievously 
failed to apply a single sanction desired by 
the United States of America against Cuba 
or Viet Nam, our deadly communist enemies; 
and 

“Whereas, the Government of Rhodesia has 
neither needed nor requested a penny of our 
foreign aid and proffers us not debts but 
friendship; and 

“Whereas, according to Article 1, Section 8, 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
only Congress has the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign Nations, 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the President and the Congress of 
the United States take immediate steps to 
rescind all sanction against the Republic of 
Rhodesia. 

“2. That the President and the Congress 
of the United States effect immediate recog- 
nition of the sovereignty and independence 
of the Republic of Rhodesia. 

“3. That the Secretary of State of Arizona 
send copies of this Memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the United States Senate and the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and to each member of Arizona's Con- 
gressional delegation.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Alaska; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION No. 8 
“Expressing concern for maintaining the 
public trust by politicians 

“Be it resolved by the Senate: 

“Whereas the strength of our Nation 
swells forth not from the power of a few, 
but from the individually combined power 
of all citizens; and 

“Whereas the heritage of our Nation has 
granted to each generation the right to be 
heard, to serve and be served; and 
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“Whereas the trusted endeavor of sery- 
ing one’s peers in government forums should 
not be waylaid by serving one’s self; and 

“Whereas each member of each forum 
shares in the collective duty to refuse to 
permit individual members to use the forum 
to desecrate the trust bestowed upon them 
individually or collectively; 

“Be it resolved that the United States 
Congress is respectfully requested to reas- 
sure the citizens of our Nation that the Con- 
gress will not tolerate among its members 
disrespect for our heritage of applying law 
equally to all citizens, 

“Copies of this Resolution shall be di- 
rected to the Honorable Carl Hayden, Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate; the Honor- 
able John W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and the Honor- 
able E, L. Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, U.S. Senators, and the Honora- 
ble Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Representative, 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 
gress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No, 45 


“Expressing opposition to the Dodd bill and 
other restrictive gun legislation 


“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees the people of this country 
the right to bear arms, and 

“Whereas, Arkansas is a sports-minded 
state, and thousands of citizens of this State 
possess firearms used for hunting and other 
recreational purposes, and 

“Whereas, the right to and bear 
firearms is essential to the protection of per- 
sons and property, and the possession there- 
of by large numbers of our citizens is a de- 
terrent to crime, and 

“Whereas, since the tragic and unfortu- 
nate death of President Kennedy there has 
been a concerted effort in the Congress of 
the United States to pass restrictive gun 
legislation, yet testimony of experts has in- 
dicated that this legislation would not ac- 
complish any purpose other than to deprive 
the citizens of their right to possess and 
bear arms as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-sicth General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, the Senate concurring 
therein: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is respectfully requested to refrain from the 
passage of the proposed Dodd bill or similar 
legislation that would limit the rights of 
citizens of this country to possess and bear 
arms, it being the consensus of the General 
Assembly that adequate legislation now ex- 
ists on the statute books to protect the pub- 
lic against gun abuses. 

“Be it further resolved that upon adop- 
tion hereof, a copy of this Resolution shall 
be furnished the Speaker of the House and 
President of the Senate of the United States 
Congress, and to each member of the Ar- 
kansas Congressional delegation.” 

A concurent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 13 
“Urging Congress to restore all Federal aid 

highway funds which have been reduced 

by order of the President 

“Whereas, by order of the President of the 
United States, the amount of federal aid 
highway funds authorized by the Congress 
and programmed for distribution to the 
states for highway purposes have been se- 
verely reduced and such reduction in federal 
highway funds was not contemplated by the 
states and ‘will result in serious curtailment 
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of progress contemplated for construction 
this year; and 

“Whereas, the State of Arkansas has geared 
its highway planning to provide for steadily 
increasing construction under promises, an- 
nounced policies, budgets, statutes, and urg- 
ing of federal government, resulting in the 
employment of a heavy proportion of con- 
struction engineers and consultant engi- 
neers; and 

“Whereas, the private construction indus- 
try has increased its employment and capital 
investments to meet anticipated highway 
construction programs; and 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back will 
create employment difficulties in both state 
government and private industries, and in 
addition, many private construction con- 
tractors will face serious economic loss of 
their capital investment if anticipated pro- 
jected construction projects are not fulfilled; 
and 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back of ap- 
proximately Twelve and one half Million 
Dollars ($12,500,000), in funds previously 
anticipated for construction in this State, 
will mean a reduction of approximately 
Twenty Million Dollars ($20,000,000) in an- 
ticipated highway construction in this State; 
and 

“whereas, in order to meet the anticipated 
requirements of federal aid matching obli- 
gations, the Arkansas General Assembly met 
in Special Session in the Spring of 1965 and 
enacted a comprehensive highway user tax 
program designed to make available ade- 
quate funds to meet the state’s obligations 
under the projected federal aid highway 
program; and 

“Whereas, the people of this State assumed 
this additional tax burden in order to carry 
out an adequate highway program and to 
match contemplated federal funds, and 

“Whereas, the federal aid cut-back will 
severely curtail this State’s efforts to achieve 
an adequate highway transportation system 
and to fulfill its obligations to complete the 
portion of the Interstate Highway System 
located in this State: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the siæty-siæt 
General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
the House of Representatives concurring 
therein: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is respectfully requested, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, to devise and approve legislation 
which will restore all federal aid highway 
funds to the level of projected authorization 
of expenditures in effect and contemplated 
in November, 1966, prior to the cut-back 
thereof as ordered by the President of the 
United States. 

“We further resolve that upon adoption 
hereof a copy of this Resolution shall be fur- 
nished the Director of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress, 
and to each member of the Arkansas Con- 
gressional Delegation.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“A RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE STATE OF MONTANA 
“Urging amendments to the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Public 
(Law 89-10) to reduce the administrative 
compliance costs involved in administering 

the act at State and local levels. 


“Whereas, the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 (PL 89-10) has as its purpose the 
improvement of education in elementary and 
secondary schools; and 

“Whereas, it was designed primarily for 
schools in urban areas; and 

“Whereas, in the course of administering 
the provisions of this act in Montana, local 
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school districts incur large and needless ad- 
ministrative compliance expenses which par- 
tially defeat the purpose of the act; and 

“Whereas, the administration of the act 
requires a great deal of time and effort on 
the state level by the Department of Public 
Instruction; and 

“Whereas, the net effect of the act is to 
create confusion and needless red tape. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana: 

That the above named individuals recon- 
sider the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 with a view toward finding 
ways to reduce the administrative compliance 
costs while preserving the objectives of the 
act. 

“Be it further resolved, that the Clerk of 
the House is directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the individuals to whom the 
resolution is addressed. 

“JAMES R. FELT, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“I certify that the within Resolution was 
adopted February 22, 1967 by the Montana 
House of Representatives. 

“EDNA J, HINMAN, 
“Chief Clerk.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To Enact LEGISLA- 
TION STRIKING SECTION 14(b) FROM THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
“Whereas, In order to end the competitive 

disadvantages of Massachusetts industry 

with right to work status; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation striking section 

14-B from the Taft-Hartley law; and be it 

further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of each 

branch of the Congress, and to each member 

thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“Senate, adopted, February 20, 1967. 
“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 8 
“A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to direct the 

Department of Interior and the U.S. Army 

Corps of Engineers to promptly determine 

and maintain a stabilized waterlevel on 

Lake Francis Case 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

“Whereas, among the expressed purposes 
for the construction of Fort Randall Dam 
and the resulting Reservoir (Lake Francis 
Case) were the following beneficial features: 
watersupply for recreational purposes, water- 
supply for irrigation purposes, watersupply 
for livestock production, and wetlands for 
waterfowl habitat and nesting; and 

“Whereas, because of the greatly fluctuat- 
ing waterlevel, recreational facilities for 
boating and fishing have not been usable 
during the fall and early winter; and 

“Whereas, many commercial enterprises 
constructed to accommodate vacationers 
and other persons seeking outdoor recreation 
have been abandoned because the low 
waterlevel has made the recreational facili- 
ties unusable; and 
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“Whereas, at low level, much hardship 
and loss is caused the farmers and ranchers, 
due to exposed silt left by the receding 
waters; and 

“Whereas, the waterlevel is more constant 
in the other reservoirs along the Missouri 
River Development Area than in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir (Lake Francis Case); and 

“Whereas, the recreational and commer- 
cial potentials of Fort Randall Reservoir 
(Lake Francis Case) should receive equal 
consideration as is given to maintaining 
navigable waterlevels downstream: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Senate of the Forty-Second Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, the House of 
Representatives concurring therein, that the 
Congress of the United States be, and is, 
memorialized to direct the Department of 
Interior and the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers to promptly determine and 
maintain a stabilized waterlevel on Lake 
Francis Case during the late fall and early 
winter months so that at no time will the 
waterlevel be so low as to expose the former 
islands to the extent that old roads and 
stumps are visible; and 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and the Members of the South Dakota 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States.” 

“Adopted by the Senate February 17, 1967, 

“Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives February 28, 1967.’’ 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Pelican-Lakes Dairy Coopera- 
tive, of Pelican Rapids, Minn., favoring the 
enactment of Senate bill 612, limiting the 
importation of dairy products into the 
United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Resolution adopted the Ev 
Senior Citizens Clubs 1 iad 2, of Hoquiam, uiam, 
Wash., requesting the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of Washington to 
reevaluate the reasons and purposes for their 
joint participation in aid for the indigent 
aged; to the Committee on Finance. 

An open letter in the nature of a petition 
from the Mothers’ Crusade for Victory over 
Communism, of Mesa, Ariz., signed by Mrs. 
Bette Mathes, relating to the setting of the 
stage by the United Nations for World War 
III: to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Five petitions signed by John Gellak, and 
sundry other citizens of the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York, re- 
questing that the Senate refuse to ratify 
the consular treaty with Russia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Downey, 
Calif., Junior Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
testing against the approval of the Rampart 
Dam Project proposed by the Army Corps of 
a to the Committees on Public 

orks. 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives of the New 
Mexico State Legislature, now in session 
in Santa Fe, has passed a house memorial 
to the Congress of the United States de- 
claring support for and urging early en- 
actment of legislation to transfer title to 
the Navajo Tribe in trust of certain lands 
in northwestern New Mexico, 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed at this point in the 
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Recorp and that a copy be referred to 
the appropriate Senate committee. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


A HOUSE MEMORIAL 


To the Congress of the United States declar- 
ing support for and urging early enact- 
ment of legislation to transfer title to the 
Navajo Tribe in trust of certain lands in 
northwestern New Mexico 


Whereas, some twenty-four thousand Na- 
vajo people, citizens of the state of New 
Mexico as well as members of the Navajo 
Tribe, living in what is known as the “off- 
reservation” area in McKinley and San Juan 
counties and the westernmost parts of Rio 
Arriba, Sandoval and Valencia counties in 
northwestern New Mexico, are faced with a 
steadily worsening economic situation be- 
cause of an inadequate land base and the 
intermingling of their lands with federal 
lands on which they have exclusive grazing 
privileges but which they do not own, and 
the peculiar title status of the federal lands 
which prevents the development of multiple 
use potentials on the federal lands and the 
adjoining Navajo owned lands; and 

Whereas, this peculiar land title and land 
use arrangement in this area keeps the en- 
tire Navajo population in a chronically de- 
pressed condition economically, which in 
turn creates a drag on the economy of the 
entire area; and 

Whereas, the Navajo Tribe, through the 
use of its own funds, has made maximum 
efforts to acquire additional lands for this 
part of its population and has expended two 
million one hundred ninety-one thousand 
twenty-one dollars twenty-nine cents ($2,- 
191,021.29) over the past two years, but the 
Tribe’s declining income is bringing this 
land acquisition program to a close while 
the need for additional lands is still great; 
and 

Whereas, transfer of title in trust to the 
Navajo Tribe of the following lands: rail- 
road relinquished and reconveyed lands, two 
hundred thirty-seven thousand one hundred 
thirty-one, two-hundredths acres; agricul- 
tural resettlement lands, seventy thousand, 
two hundred sixty-seven, twenty-four hun- 
dredths acres; United States Government 
(bureau of Indian affairs) reserves, five thou- 
sand, four hundred fifty-two, eight-seven 
hundredths acres, would permit the Tribe, 
with the assistance of the bureau of Indian 
Affairs, to include this whole “off-reserva- 
tion” area in significant ways in the Tribe's 
overall economic development programs, 
opening the entire area up to recreation and 
tourist developments, town developments 
which will encourage industry to come in to 
provide jobs, and such developments will in- 
crease the purchasing power of this large 
and steadily growing Navajo population and 
will thus provide a major stimulus to the 
economy of the total area, Navajo and non- 
Navajo alike; and 

Whereas, bills are being introduced in the 
ninetieth session of the United States Con- 
gress to transfer title to these lands to the 
Navajo Tribe in trust and such legislation 
will require no federal appropriation since 
these lands are now owned by the federal 
government, and transferring title to these 
lands to the Navajo Tribe in trust will permit 
the bureau of Indian affairs to participate 
in the overall development of the entire area 
with federal funds which would far exceed 
revenues which could be realized through 
taxes on these lands if title were transferred 
in fee: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of New Mex- 
ico that its strong support of federal legis- 
lation to transfer title of these lands to the 
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Navajo Tribe in trust is hereby declared, 
and that it urges early enactment of this 
legislation; and 
Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the secretary of 
the interior, to the New Mexico delegation 
to the Congress of the United States and to 
the director, bureau of land management, 
federal building, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in the 
City of Santa Fe. 
[SEAL] Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
ALBERT ROMERO, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives of the New 
Mexico State Legislature, now in session 
in Santa Fe, has passed a house memorial 
requesting the New Mexico delegation to 
the U.S. Congress to investigate the pos- 
sibility of constructing a flood control 
dam on the Pecos River above Tecolotito. 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and that a copy be referred to 
the appropriate Senate Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 

A HOUSE MEMORIAL 
Requesting the New Mexico delegation to 
the United States Congress to investigate 
the possibility of constructing a flood con- 
trol dam on the Pecos River above 

Tecolotito 

Whereas, there is a clear and pressing need 
for a flood control dam on the Pecos river 
above Tecolotito in San Miguel county, to 
prevent continuing damage from erosion on 
farm lands in or near the communities of 
Dahlia, upper Anton Chico, La Loma, Dilia 
and Tecolotito; and 

Whereas, three dam sites on the Pecos river 
above Tecolotito have been surveyed by the 
United States army corps of engineers; and 

Whereas, as the population of New Mexico 
continues to grow, there are increasing needs 
for adequate park and recreation areas for 
our residents as well as the tourists who, by 
visiting New Mexico, benefit the state eco- 
nomically; and 

Whereas, a flood control dam at this loca- 
tion would also provide such an area: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the State of New Mex- 
ico that the New Mexico delegation to the 
United States Congress is requested to in- 
vestigate the possibility of constructing a 
flood control dam on the Pecos river above 
Tecolotito; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the New Mexico 
delegation to the United States Congress. 

Signed and sealed at the Capitol in the 
city of Santa Fe. 

Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
[SEAL] 
ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


re 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
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Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendations a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated February 27, 
1967, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and 
Mrs. SMITH) (by request): 

S. 1216. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1967 for use by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for acquisition of properties 
pursuant to section 1013 of Public Law 
89-754, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RussELt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1217. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1218. A bill to provide for computing 
the annual Federal payment authorization 
for the District of Columbia, and establish- 
ing a method for computing the annual bor- 
rowing authority for the general fund of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1219. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code with respect to pay re- 
ceived by public schoolteachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for employment during the 
summer vacation period; 

S. 1220. A bill to amend section 5 of the act 
of February 11, 1929, to remove the dollar 
limit on the authority of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims of the District of Columbia in 
escheat cases; 

S. 1221. A bill to provide that the Commis- 
sloners may accept or permit the acceptance 
of the performance by volunteers of services 
for and on behalf of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1222. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 1223. A bill to repeal language relating 
to the liability of contractors for the repair 
of new pavements in the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 1224. A bill to establish a register of 
blind persons in the District of Columbia, 
to provide for the mandatory reporting of 
information concerning such persons, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

S. 1226. A bill to transfer from the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions the authority to waive certain provi- 
sions relating to the issuance of a marriage 
license in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1227. A bill to provide that a judgment 
or decree of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall not constitute a 
lien until filed and recorded in the office 
of the Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 
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S. 1228. A bill to authorize project grants 
for construction and modernization of hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities. in the 
District of Columbia; and 

S. 1229. A bill to amend the act of July 11, 
1947, to authorize members of the District 
of Columbia Fire Department, the U.S. Park 
Police force, and the White House Police force 
to participate in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment Band, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1230. A bill for the relief of Lester W. 
Hein and Sadie Hein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
by Scott) : 

S. 1231. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1948, as amended; relating to the acquisi- 
tion of property for the Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. i 

(See the remarks of Mr, Crark when he 
{ntroduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT, (for himself, Mr. AL- 
9 Lorr, Mr. Bennett, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
Mr. Case, Mr.-Dopp, Mr, DOMINICK, 
Mr. Fannin, Mr. Fone, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Holl, Mr. Inouye, 
Mr. Javirs, Mr. Jorpan. of Idaho, Mr. 
Kucuen, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. Macnu- 
son,. Mr, -MceCLELLAN, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. Muter, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Pnourx, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Smaruers, and Mr. Youna of North 
Dakota): 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. -Scorr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1967, FOR USE 
BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 

_ ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTIES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SmirH] I introduce, 
for appropriate: reference, a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations during fiscal year 
1967 for use by the Secretary of Defense 
for acquisition of properties pursuant to 
section 1013 of Public. Law 89-754, and 
for other purposes, 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 

of transmittal from the Department of 
Defense requesting introduction of the 
legislation and explaining its purpose 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the listing of the bill. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD, 
The bill (S. 1216) to authorize appro- 
priations during fiscal year 1967 for use 
by the Secretary of Defense for acqui- 
sition of properties pursuant to section 
1013 of Public Law 89-754, and for other 
purposes introduced by Mr. RUSSELL (for 
himself and Mrs. SMITH) ‚by request, was 
received, read twice by. its title, and re- 
3 to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 
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The letter presented by Mr. RUSSELL is 

as follows: 
Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 23, 1967. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Forwarded herewith is 
draft legislation “To authorize appropria- 
tions during Fiscal Year 1967 for use by the 
Secretary of Defense for acquisition of prop- 
erties pursuant to section 1013 of Public Law 
89-754, and for other purposes.” 

Section 1013 of Public Law 89-754, the 

Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment, Act of 1966, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide assistance to mili- 
tary or civilian employee homeowners by re- 
ducing their losses incident to the disposal 
of their homes when the military installa- 
tions at which they were serving or employed 
are ordered to be closed in whole or in part. 
To provide such assistance, the Secretary is 
authorized to acquire title to, hold, manage, 
and dispose of, or, in lieu thexeot, to reims 
burse for certain’ losses upon private sale of, 
or foreclosure ‘against, any property improved 
with a one- or two-family dwelling . 
The Act establishes in the Treasury a fund to 
be avatlable to the Secretary for extending 
such financial; assistance to qualified homes 
owners but subsection 1018 (1) requires, that 
appropriations for the acquisition of. prop- 
erties must be authorized by a military con- 
struction authorization act and that no 
monies in the fund may be expended except 
as may be provided in appropriation acts. 

The accompanying legislation would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $11,000,000: for 
providing assistance, to homeowners whose 
eligibility is established prior to the end of 
the current fiscal year. Funds will be re- 
quested for this purpose. Authorization for 
appropriation of additional funds required 
to provide future assistance to other eligible 
homeowners, including acquisition of prop- 
erties, will be requested in the FY 1968 mili- 
tary construction authorization bill. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1967. The 
Bureau of the Budget advises that from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for ‘the consideration of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CYRIL VANCE, 
Deputy. 


UNIFORM ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF 
CERTAIN LEGAL PUBLIC’ HOLI- 
DAYS ON MONDAYS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the uniform annual 
observance of certain legal public holi- 
days on Mondays and for other purposes, 
My bill would change the present ob- 
servance dates of five major U.S. holi- 
days so they will occur regularly on 
Mondays, thus creating’ additional 3-day 
weekends such as we already have com- 
memorating Labor Day. 

Specifically, my bill would change 
Memorial Day from May 30 to the last 
Monday in May; Independence Day 
from July 4 to the first Monday in July; 
Veterans Day from November 11 to the 
last Monday in October; and, Thanks- 
giving Day from the fourth Thursday in 
November to the fourth Ae in No- 

pmpa Washington's, birth would 
be anged to Presidents 18 Fs 
all of our Presidents, and would 
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observed on the third Monday in Feb- 
ruary rather than February 22. 

For several years, there have been 
proposals, both within Congress, and 
without, for changing the dates of cer- 
tain holidays so they will occur uni- 
formly.and regularly on Mondays. 
Such a plan will be of great benefit to 
both employer and employee. 

The main benefit to the worker is a 
better distribution of his vacation time. 
The “Uniform Monday Holiday Plan” 
would create five extra three day week- 
ends in 1967, for example. The extra 
“vacationettes” between regular vaca- 
tions, provide the worker with ‘a better 
opportunity for rest and relaxation than 
do the 1-day holidays, which frequently 
interrupt the regular workweek. 

The primary benefit to the employer is 
an economie one. Uniform Monday 
observances would reduce the absentee- 
ism that Surrounds holidays which fall 
during midweek. The plan would avoid 
production interruptions and _ costly 
shutdowns caused by midweek holidays. 
And, it would create a, sales stimulus for 
many types of businesses, such as the 
travel industry, and others, whose 
products and services would be useful in 
the new-found time for recreation. 

While changed dates for certain holi- 
days might at first seem to disrupt “tra- 
dition” or impair their historical signif- 
icance, this is not the case: Most holiday 
dates have been arbitrarily set and, in 
fact, already lack true historical signif- 
icance. For example, Independence Day, 
July 4, might just as well be celebrated 
on July 2, the day on which the Resolu- 
tion of Independence was adopted. Sim- 
ilarly, Thanksgiving observance dates 
have been many and varied throughout 
our history. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD, two recent newspaper articles, 
The first.. article, “Uniform Holidays 
Would Benefit Both Business and Labor,” 
by columnist Sylvia Porter, appeared in 
the Miami. Herald on February 20. The 
second is an editorial entitled “The Long 
Weekend,” which appeared in the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Times on February 27. 

Mr. President, holidays observed in the 
United States are not national holidays; 
they are legal or public holidays. The 
President or the Congress can designate 
for Federal employees and the District 
of Columbia but the individual States de- 
termine which holidays they will ob- 
serve. Congressional enactment of my 
bill, however, would influence State gov- 
„ and business firms to follow 
S 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the articles will be printed in the 
RECORD, , 

The bill (S. 1217) to provide for uni- 
form annual observances of certain legal 
public holidays on Mondays, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SMATHERS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the’ Judiciary. _ 

The articles presented by Mr. SMATH- 
ERS are as follows: 


Ide HT 
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[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 20, 1967] 


UntrorM HOLIDAYS WOULD BENEFIT BOTH 
BUSINESS AND LABOR 
(By Sylvia Porter) : 

On Wednesday, we celebrate Washington's 
birthday. Since Washington actually was 
born on Feb, 11th—and it was the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar by the colonies 
in 1752 which pushed it ahead 11 days 
there’s no reason why the 22nd should be 
“sacred,” Why not move this holiday to the 
third Monday in February so we could have 
a welcome 3-day weekend? 

This July, the 4th falls on Tuesday—a 
signal for massive absenteeism on Monday 
and for tremendous losses to industry. 

Since the Resolution of Independence was 
approved by Congress on July 2, 1776 and it 
took another 17 days before all members of 
Congress reported their approval, why should 
the traditional July 4 date still be regarded 
as sacred? Wouldn’t it be better all around 
if Independence Day always was on a Mon- 
day? 

„This November, Veterans Day will fall on 
a Saturday. This promises to be a mess, 
because some will have time off on Friday, 
some on Monday and many of us will have 
no holiday at all. But Veterans Day, which 
originally marked the end of World War I 
hostilities, now has been broadened to com- 
memorate veterans of all wars, making any 
set date historically meaningless: Wouldn’t 
it be more reasonable to switch it from No- 
vember, which is loaded with. days off—to 
the first Monday in April which has no holi- 
days? 

Of course it makes sense. In fact, a U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce survey last fall re- 
vealed that such a plan would be accepted 
by business and employes. 

Under the “Uniform. Monday Holiday 
Plan” all major U.S. Holidays (except Christ- 
mas and New Year’s) would automatically 
fall on Monday. 

This would mean at least five extra three- 
day weekends in 1967. It would, in fact, 
create a new kind of vacationette“ between 
regular vacations. 

For, the businessman the plan would re- 
duce absenteeism when a holiday falls, let’s 
say, on 4 Tuesday or a Thursday. It would 
reduce costly shutdowns for single midweek 
holidays. It Would benefit the travel in- 
dustry because single-day holidays would be- 
come long weekends in which people could 
“go someplace.” } 

OBJECTIONS LISTED 


What, then are the objections? 

First is, the extra three-day weekends 
might increase the highway death toll. 
However, some experts who have studied 
accident rates on three-day holiday week- 
ends contend that despite nationwide press 
coverage of the problem, accident rates ac- 
tually are lower than during single-day holi- 
days when drivers are rushing to get there 
and back,” 910 f 

Another objection. is tradition. But look 
at the facts. In addition to the artificiality 
of Washington's birthday, Veterans Day and 
Independence. Day, 2 sgiving. Day has 
been changed several times over the years 
and Memorial Day, arbitrarily set on May 30 
to honor the Civil. War dead, was later 
broadened to honor all U.S. war dead. 

The Chamber's survey may begin a new 
drive for federal, and later state, legislation 
to launch the Monday holiday plan. A 
Monday holiday bill has been introduced be- 
fore —and this bill surely will come up again. 


(prem the St. Petersburg (Pia) Times, 
MAUTSLY Wem BWSR TOA. e 


IN Lona WEEKEND. cre i 
It doesn't sound very stirring—or even 
faintly historſcal-but a plan being proposed 
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by business leaders and economists could 
revolutionize American holiday-taking. 

Called the “Uniform Monday | Holiday 
Plan,” the scheme calls for all major U.S, 
holidays, except Christmas and New Year’s 
to fall on Monday. Were it to'be put into 
effect workers would have five extra three-day 
weekends this year, for example. 

In a way, it would be tidier: The awk- 
wardness of mid-week holidays is only ex- 
ceeded by the absenteeism caused by the 
Tuesday or Thursday day-off. Somehow, a 
lot of people never make it in to the office 
on those intervening Mondays and Fridays. 

Canadians use this plan, The British 
“Long Weekend,” -though less formal, is 
justly favored by those who can take it. 
Three days are bound to be better than the 
usual two. 

It might take a little getting used to, 
though. Independence Day always on Mon- 
day? Likewise, George Washington’s birth- 
day, Lincoln's Birthday, Memorial Day, Vet- 
erans Day and Thanksgiving? 

People whose sense of the historical might 
be outraged can be comforted by the fact that 
most holiday dates don't really belong where 
they are anyway. Washington's birthdate 
got rearranged when the country switched to 
the Gregorian calendar in 1752; Independ- 
ence Day could just as well be moved any- 
where from the day of the Declaration 
July 2—to the time it was approved 17 days 
later. 

There's also an answer for those who say 
there would be more dashing down the high- 
ways killing each other with automobiles. 
Accident rates, says financial columnist Syl- 
via Porter, are actually lower on long week- 
ends than on the one-day holidays. Not so 
much of a rush. 

It's a pretty good thought. If most of our 

national ‘celebrations were to be moved to 
Monday; the traditional hue of that unlovely 
day of returning to work might turn from 
blue to red, white and blue. More colorful 
anyway. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HIS- 
. TORICAL PARK 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr}, and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the authorization for the 
Independence National Historical Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This bill is being offered to facilitate 
the purchase of property at Fourth and 
Walnut Streets by the Department of 
the Interior. The property, a 16-story 
office building, is abutted on three sides 
by the National Historical Park. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1231) to amend the act 
of June 28, 1948, as amended, relating to 
the acquisition of property for the In- 
dependence National Historical Park, 
introduced by Mr. CLARK (for himself 
and Mr. Scorr), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


— 
BATAAN-CORREGIDOR DAY 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 


of Senators ALLOTT, BENNETT, BREWSTER, 
Burpick, Byrd of Virginia, Case, Dopp, 
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DOMINICK, FANNIN, Fonc, Harris, HILL, 
Horrixos, Inouye, Javrrs, JORDAN of 
Idaho, KUCHEL, Lauscue, MAGNUSON, Mo- 
CLELLAN, MCGEE, MILLER, Moss, NELSON, 
PROUTY, RANDOLPH, SMATHERS, YOUNG. of 
North Dakota, and myself, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to pro- 
claim April 9, 1967, as Bataan-Corregidor 
Day, as a tribute to the gallant American 
and Philippine soldiers .who fought, 
suffered, and died side by side defending 
the principles of freedom. This procla- 
mation should call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day 
with a minute of silence at 11 a.m. and 
with other appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

April 9, 1967; will be the 25th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan. Corregi- 
dor fell a few weeks thereafter, It is 
appropriate to observe this milestone of 
one of the most heroic battles ever fought 
by American men. i 

This date will be observed in the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Mr. President, 
and I am happy to report that one of my 
constituents, Arthur A. Bressi, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., has organized a group 
of 456 veterans of the Bataan-Corregidor 
battles to go to that great nation fór this 
celebration. = 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res: 50) to 
authorize the President to proclaim April 
9, 1967, as Bataan-Corregidor Day, intro- 
duced by Mr. Scorr (for himself and 
other Senators), was received; read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. t 

Mr.|KUCHEL, Mr. President, I am 
proud to join the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], in sup- 
port of this resolution to honor the heroes 
who gallantly fought to. defend Bataan 
and Corregidor. Their stand will forever 
be remembered as @ courageous example 
of the determination of our country to 
assist our Philippine allies in their noble 
struggle for independence and self-deter- 
mination, for themselves, and, indeed, for 
all Asian peoples. 

Today the soldiers of the Republic of 
the Philippines stand side by side with 
those of the United States in South Viet- 
nam. President Marcos, of the Philip- 
pines, has shown imaginative initiative 
and leadership in searching for an hon- 
orable settlement to the conflict in south- 
east Asia, that will restore security and. 
freedom to the nations on the other side 
of the Pacific. Last fall I was pleased 
to, join my Republican colleagues in the 
call for an All-Asia Peace Conference, 
an idea which found favor in the Philip- 
pines and in other nations in Asia. 

The heroes of Bataan and Corregidor 
fought that the people of Asia might 
choose their own leaders and be free 
of tyranny. Their commander, the 
great Gen. Douglas MacArthur, whose 
understanding of America's role in Asia 
remains without equal,,saw clearly, the 
vital, mutual interests which we share 
with the people of the Philippines. He 
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took his stand at Bataan. America, the 
Philippines, and all of Asia will always 
be grateful. 


HEARINGS BY AD HOC SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON FISHERIES, CUSTOMS, 
AND MARITIME MATTERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the ad hoc Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations ap- 
pointed to consider various fisheries, 
customs, and maritime matters, I wish 
to announce that there will be a public 
hearing by the subcommittee on March 
16 at 9 a.m. in room 8-116 in the Capitol 
to consider the following treaties: the 
International Telecommunication Con- 
vention, Executive O, 89th Congress, 
second session, and the amendments to 
the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, Executive E, 
90th Congress, first session. 

Persons wishing to testify are re- 
quested to get in touch with the Chief 
Clerk of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, Mr. Arthur M. Kuhl, as soon as 
possible. 

Members of the subcommittee are: 
Senator Dopp, Senator McCartuy, Sen- 
ator CarRLson, and Senator CASE. 


FEDERAL JURY SELECTION PROC- 
ESS—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I wish to 
announce that hearings will be held on 
the Federal jury selection process. 
These hearings are designed primarily 
to canvass the jury selection problem in 
a general way, although specific com- 
mentary upon the six bills which I intro- 
duced—S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, S. 386, S. 
387, S. 388, and S. 989—may be included. 

The hearings will be held on March 21, 
22, and 29, 1967, beginning at 9:30 a.m., 
in room 4200 of the New Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to 
testify or submit a statement for inclu- 
sion in the record should communicate 
with the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRuENING] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 1181) to 
exempt a member of the Armed Forces 
from service in a combat zone when such 
member is the sole surviving son of a 
family, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
665) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (SJ. Res. 4) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
‘National CARIH Asthma Week.” 


ADVICE TO THE PRESIDENT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from 
1946 through 1958, Vermont was rep- 
resented in the Senate by Ralph E. 
Flanders, of Springfield, Vt. During the 
12 years he was a Member of this body, 
Senator Flanders’ main interest was in 
people, and in finding ways by which 
people could get along and live together, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. He 
was also intensely interested in main- 
taining peace among the nations, and 
he hated injustice in any form. 

Since his retirement from this body, 
Senator Flanders has lost none of his 
interest in these ideas. Recently, he 
spoke before a church meeting in his 
home town of Springfield, Vt., and I am 
privileged to have a copy of the state- 
ment he made at that time. This state- 
ment relates to the situation in south- 
east Asia at this time. He gives some 
very good advice to President Johnson, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Senator Flanders be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Let the President pursue an active, aggres- 
sive search for peace. It is not enough to 
listen and wait for “feelers.” Let him seek 
any useful contact with Ho Chi Minh—as 
direct a contact as possible. Let him ex- 
press as his main concern the interests of 
the people of both North and South Viet 
Nam. Our foreign policy should be directed 
toward the well-being of people. Govern- 
ments are means, not ends. Only people 
count. 

While vigorously maintaining the defen- 
sive warfare in the South, let him unilat- 
erally cease the bombing of the North, as 
long as it takes to carry through the nego- 
tiations. 

Let him offer to Ho Chi Minh a program 
of rehabilitation and human improvement 
alike in North and South Viet Nam, in return 
for his withdrawal of invasion forces and 
material support to the Viet Cong. As this 
withdrawal becomes evident, let us withdraw 
our military aid from the South. 

In place of military aid let us extend mas- 
sive economic aid, restoring transportation, 
rebuilding peaceful industry and by irriga- 
tion and power dams and in other ways in- 
crease the food production and the standard 
of living of both countries. 
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As for the Viet Cong, let them likewise be 
appealed to by radio and dropped leaflets 
where feasible. Urge them to cease resist- 
ance and join in assistance to our rebuilding 
and expanding the national economy, to the 
end that the standard of living may be 
raised for all its citizens. If political differ- 
ences still remain, let them be settled by 
resort to constitutional political means. 

If the proposals are not accepted, let 
bombing be resumed, but let it be a bombing 
of leaflets covering the entire country and 
explaining to the people the proposals we 
have made, Give the people a chance to 
bring pressure on their ruler. Meanwhile 
vigorously continue the military defense of 
South Viet Nam. 

We have not yet sought a just peace with 
sufficient intelligence and determination. 
This is one way of doing so, Whether we 
succeed or not, we will stand clear in the 
judgment of the world and of our own con- 
sciences, 


DEATH OF DR. WILSON M. COMPTON 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, March 7, our Nation lost a dis- 
tinguished scholar, conservationist, serv- 
ant of government, and citizen in gen- 
eral. Ohio has always been proud of the 
contributions made by the Compton fam- 
ily in the educational, scientific, and civic 
life of our Nation. 

Dr. Wilson M. Compton was born in 
Wooster, Ohio, 76 years ago, graduated 
from Wooster College in 1911, and sub- 
sequently received his doctorate from 
Princeton University. 

During the early part of his career, he 
devoted some time to the field of preserv- 
ing our forests. In 1934, he came to 
Washington and became a part-time eco- 
nomics professor and lecturer at George 
Washington University. He also taught 
history and economics at Princeton and 
Dartmouth. In 1944, he became presi- 
dent of the State College of Washington. 
In 1946 he was made a member of the 
U.S. Education Commission to Japan, 
where he rendered distinguished service. 
He was a delegate, in 1949 and 1950, to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Surviving Dr. Compton are his wife, 
well known in Washington for her civic 
activities; a son, Ross, now in Japan; and 
two brothers, Dr. Karl Compton, former 
chairman of the board of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Dr. Arthur 
Compton, a Nobel Prize winner for his 
work in radiation. 

I mourn the death of Dr. Wilson M. 
Compton, and my condolences go to his 
wife, son, brothers, and other relatives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MANSFIELD DENOTES VAST AREA 
OF AGREEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, the majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, appeared on the Columbia. 
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Broadcasting program Face the 
Nation.” 

The majority leader’s appearance was 
highly significant. 


It was significant because it consti- 
tuted one of the rare occasions on na- 
tional television in which the Vietnam 
war was explored to determine how to 
solve the toughest of American problems 
constructively. In almost all previous 
TV discussions of this kind on Vietnam, 
reporters strive to establish differences 
of opinion and they succeed. They strive 
to identify the dove or the hawk and 
then make either one as sharp and di- 
visive a critic of our policies as possible. 
Maybe conflict does make news. But 
when the conflict is false or grossly exag- 
gerated, it does this country a serious 
disservice. 

The reporters interrogating the ma- 
jority leader repeatedly tried this usual 
approach to elicit criticism by him of the 
administration’s conduct in Vietnam. 

They tried to line him up as for the 
Kennedy proposal of last week or against 
it. 

They tried to develop a split in the 
Nation among its top leaders over Viet- 
nam and then to dramatize it. 

The majority leader responded pa- 
tiently to each question. But in doing 
so he showed that the unity, the agree- 
ment among our leaders is far greater, 
I repeat far, far greater, than any dif- 
ferences. 

Not only does the President share the 
Mansfield and Kennedy objectives of 
achieving peace as soon as possible, and 
this Senator MANSFIELD made emphat- 
ically clear, but also the President and 
the Senators who have spoken out con- 
structively on Vietnam share in great 
detail almost every aspect of what the 
United States must do to achieve that 
objective. 

The differences are very small. The 
agreement is very big. 

FULL AGREEMENT ON OUR TERMS 


Taking Ambassador Goldberg’s recent 
speech on Vietnam at Howard University 
as a touchstone of administration policy, 
consider this agreement: 

First. MANSFIELD, KENNEDY, and the 
President agree we should seek a political 
solution in Vietnam. 

Second. All agree we do not seek the 
unconditional surrender of our adver- 
saries. 

Third. All agree we seek a settlement 
whose terms will result not from dicta- 
tion, but from genuine negotiations—a 
settlement whose terms will not sacrifice 
the vital interest of any party. 

Fourth. All agree we are not engaged 
in a “holy war” against communism. 

Fifth. All agree we do not seek an 
American sphere of influence in Asia; 
nor a permanent American “presence” 
of any kind—military or otherwise—in 
Vietnam; nor the imposition of a mili- 
tary alliance on South Vietnam. 

Sixth. All agree we do not seek to do 
any injury to mainland China nor to 
threaten any of its legitimate interests. 

Seventh. All agree we seek to assure 
to the people of South Vietnam the af- 
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firmative exercise of the right of self- 
determination—the right to decide their 
own political destiny free of external 
interference and force and through 
democratic processes. 

Eighth. All agree we do not seek to 
exclude any segment of the South Viet- 
namese people from peaceful participa- 
tion in their country’s future. 

Ninth, All agree we are prepared to 
accept the results of that decision what- 
ever it may be. 

Tenth. All agree we support the early 
consummation of a democratic consti- 
tutional system in South Vietnam, and 
oe the progress being made to this 
end. 
Eleventh. All agree as regards North 
Vietnam, we have no designs on its ter- 
ritory and we do not seek to overthrow 
its government whatever its ideology. 
We are prepared fully to respect its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
to enter into specific undertakings to 
that end. 

Twelfth. All agree the reunification of 
Vietnam should be decided upon through 
a free choice by the peoples of both the 
north and the south without any out- 
side interference; and the results of that 
choice also will have our full support. 

Thirteenth. All agree that when peace 
is restored we are willing to make a 
major commitment of money, talent, and 
resources to a multilateral cooperative 
effort to bring to all of southeast Asia, in- 
cluding North Vietnam, the benefits of 
economic and social reconstruction and 
development which that area so sorely 
needs. 

FULL AGREEMENT ON OUR POLICY TOWARD HANOI 
TERMS 

And the majority leader, the President 
and Senator KENNEDY not only agree 
fully in their attitude toward our own 
objectives. They agree virtually to the 
last comma on what our attitude should 
be toward our adversaries’ proposals. 

First. The first point proposed by 
North Vietnam calls for recognition of 
the basic national rights of the Viet- 
namese people: peace, independence, 
sovereignty, unity, and territorial integ- 
rity, the cessation of all acts of war 
against the north; the ending of U.S. in- 
tervention in the South; the withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops, military personnel and 
weapons of all kinds, the dismantling of 
American bases and the cancellation of 
what they term the U.S. “military alli- 
ance” with South Vietnam. 

All agree that the United States would 
not find any essential difficulty with a 
reasonable interpretation of any of the 
terms included in this point and that our 
chief concern is what it does not include: 
namely, that North Vietnam also cease 
its intervention in the south, end all of 
its acts of war against the south, and 
withdraw its forces from the south. All 
agree that such a requirement is ob- 
viously essential to the “peace” to which 
this first point refers. 

Second. The second point relates to 
the military clauses of the Geneva agree- 
ments. It provides that, pending the 
peaceful reunification of Vietnam, both 
the north and the south must refrain 
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from joining any military alliance; and 
that there should be no foreign bases, 
troops or military personnel in their re- 
spective territories. 

Here again, all agree that the only 
real difficulty is the omission of any ob- 
ligation on the north to withdraw its 
military forces from the south—al- 
though the Geneva accords which es- 
tablished the demarcation line in Viet- 
nam forbids military interference of any 
sort by one side in the affairs of the other, 
and even goes so far as to forbid civilians 
to cross the demilitarized zone. 

Third. The President, Senators Mans- 
FIELD, and KENNEDY all reject the Hanoi 
third point which calls for the settle- 
ment of the south’s internal affairs “in 
accordance with the program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front for South Viet- 
nam.” This point, of course, was not a 
part of the Geneva accords at all. It 
introduces a new element. 

Fourth. The fourth point calls for the 
peaceful reunification of Vietnam, to be 
settled by the people of both zones with- 
out any foreign interference. All agree 
we have no difficulty with this point. 

Fifth. There has apparently been 
added a fifth point—put forward and 
repeatedly endorsed by both Hanoi and 
the National Liberation Front since the 
enunciation of the four points in April 
1965. This fifth point was stated by Ho 
Chi Minh in January 1966 when he said 
that if the United States really wants 
peace, it must recognize the National 
Liberation Front as the “sole genuine 
representative” of the people of South 
Vietnam, and engage in negotiation with 
it. This, like the third of the “four 
points,” introduces a new element which 
was not part of the Geneva accords. 

On this point there is little if any dif- 
ference. All agree the Vietcong should 
be a party to negotiations but not the 
exclusive representative of the people of 
South Vietnam. 

So much, Mr. President, for the alleged 
disagreements on peace terms and ob- 
jectives among three of the Nation’s 
leaders whom the press would have us 
believe are at each other’s throats on 
Vietnam every day and on every occa- 
sion. 

Actually there is no difference. There 
is remarkable unanimity of agreement. 
This should be the story. 

SUBSTANTIAL AGREEMENT ON MILITARY TACTICS 


Now, how about the military tactics: 
the search and find, the bombing, the 
possibilities of ceasefire. 

Mr. President, the major fact about 
our military tactics in Vietnam is their 
restraint. Our military tactics are care- 
fully limited. They are designed to re- 
duce civilian casualties to a minimum. 
They strive to hit the military activity 
by North Vietnam with a minimum in- 
terference with the civilian life of the 
North Vietnamese. 

Every poll shows that this is the point 
on which most Americans who do dis- 
agree with our policy in Vietnam express 
their disagreement. ‘These Americans 
think we should sharply escalate, step up 
our attack on North Vietnam. 

Some argue that we should blockade 
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Haiphong: Some say we should. vastly 
increase our bombing of targets in North 
Vietnam, including virtually all indus- 
trial targets of any kind: Some contend 
we should invade North Vietnam with 
the full force of the most powerful armed 
force on earth. And some even argue 
we should take the wraps off our fantastic 
nuclear power and obliterate North Viet- 
nam under an all-out atomic blast. 

At any rate, most of the administra- 
tion’s critics—in terms of numbers say 
that we are not doing enough militarily 
in North Vietnam, that we should esca- 
late, escalate big, and escalate now. 

So first, let it be said that the Presi- 
dent, Senator Mansrietp and Senator 
KENNEDY all agree in opposing this major 
alternative to U.S. policy. 

Second, let it also be said that all 
three agree we should not withdraw, pull 
out, quit. 

Third, all agree we would like to 
cease military activities just as soon as 
possible. 

Cynics charge that the administration 
may give lipservice to this objective, but 
does nothing to carry it out. How un- 
true. 

The administration has put into effect 
not one cease-fire but a series of cease- 
fires. 

It has stopped bombing not once but 
on two distinct occasions, once for 37 
days. 

Indeed, for 5 years there was no bomb- 
ing, no military action by American 
troops in Vietnam and no indication of 
a willingness to negotiate by North Viet- 
nam or the Vietcong. 

It is true that Senator KENNEDY has 
proposed a cessation of bombing for one 
week; and in the event negotiations be- 
gan during that week the cessation 
should continue while the negotiations 
proceeded in good faith. 

It is true that Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD suggests—and I quote from his 
statement on “Face the Nation! -a much 
more comprehensive proposal, to wit: 

All sides, the North Vietnamese, the Viet 
Cong, South Vietnam, U.S. Government and 
our allies there (should) see if a proposal 
couldn’t be made by means of which the 
flighting would come to a stop on all sides 
to the end that on that basis maybe nego- 
tlations could get under way. 


At another point in the program, the 
majority leader calls for a “cease-fire 
and a stand fast.” 

But the majority leader added that the 
difference between himself and the Pres- 
ident has been exaggerated because this 
is what the President desires and desires 
very earnestly too. 

All three—the President, Senator KEN- 
NEDY and Senator MANsFIELD—want to 
stop military action just as soon as pos- 
sible. None—not one—wants to stop 
it unilaterally. None would stop it with- 
out condition. 

The President wants a reciprocal ac- 
tion on the part of North Vietnam. 

Senator KENNEDY wants us to take 
Premier Kosygin up on his London sug- 
gestion and give Hanoi just one week 
to meet the condition that they enter 
into and stay in good faith negotiations. 

Senator MANSFIELD wants a cease-fire 
and stand fast—initiative by us—but, of 
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course; stand fast means just that: stand 
fast. If the other side does not cease 
fire, if it continues to fight, the only way 
you can stand fast is to fight back just 
as hard as necessary. So this is not a 
unilateral cease-fire. The condition is 
clear and explicit. 
SUGGESTION NOT ARGUMENT 


Now, Mr. President, where is the stark 
or significant’ difference? 

Senator MANSFIELD proposed on “Face 
the Nation” that the President consider 
the Kennedy suggestion, and said that 
he would go along with the President’s 
decision after the President gives the 
proposal consideration. 

Senator Kennepy has made a modest 
and limited suggestion. It is not a fight 
with the President or even an argument. 
It is a limited suggestion. The major- 
ity leader puts it in exactly the right 
context when he points out that under 
the Constitution the Senate does have 
the right to advise, that the final and 
often terrible and cruel decision must 
be the President’s. And I quote Senator 
MANSFIELD from “Face the Nation”: 

Practically all the speeches made in the 
Senate (on Vietnam) are not destructive 
in character but are attempts to be con- 
structive in advancing viewpoints on the 
Constitutional basis of our duty to advise. 


Mr. President, the American press does 
a superb job in many, many respects, 
but it has created an almost entirely 
false picture of the actions and attitudes 
of leading Senators toward the adminis- 
tration’s position on the vital problem 
of Vietnam. 

As Senator MANSFIELD said: 

The Senate in general feels as the Presi- 
dent himself feels, uneasy, worried, frus- 
trated. We would all like to find an end, 
an honorable end to this difficulty in which 
we are engaged. 


The administration has consistently 
considered the suggestions of Senators 
over the years and has vastly modified its 
policy to accommodate to them. 

The Nation should know this, just as it 
should know that the criticisms are 
meant constructively to improve our pol- 
icy in this immensely difficult situation, 
not to destroy it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the appearance of Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD on “Face the Nation” 
last Sunday, March 5, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


FACE THE NATION 


(Broadcast over the CBS Television Network 
and the CBS Radio Network, Sunday, 
March 5, 1967) 

Guest: The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senator, Montana. 

News correspondents: Martin Agronsky, 
CBS News; David Schoumacher, CBS news 
correspondent; William S. White, correspond- 
ent, United Features Syndicate, 

Director: Robert Vitarelli. 

Producers: Prentiss Childs and Ellen 
Wadley. ` 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Senator Mansfield, Senator 
Robert Kennedy has called for an immediate 
halt in the bombing of Vietnam and a test of 
the sincerity of Soviet Premier Kosygin’s pro- 
posal that if we halt the bombing, he can get 
negotiations for peace started. The President 
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has strongly opposed this proposal, says it is 
a mistake in policy. Do you agree with Sena- 
tor Kennedy or with President Johnson? 

Senator MaNsFIELD. Well, I think, Mr, Ag- 
ronsky, that you are trying to create a dif- 
ference between the two which does not exist. 
As a matter of fact, I would go further and 
call for a cease fire and stand fast. 

ANNOUNCER: From CBS, Washington, in 
color; Face the Nation, a spontaneous and 
unrehearsed news interview with the Senate 
Democratic leader, Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana. Senator Mansfield will be questioned 
by CBS news correspondent David Schou- 
macher and Columnist William S. White. 
To lead the questioning here is CBS news 
correspondent Martin Agronsky. 

Mr. AcGRonsKY. Senator Mansfield, I am a 
bit puzzled when you say that no difference 
exists. Clearly a difference exists. The Pres- 
ident has said that he would not follow the 
policy proposed by Senator Kennedy. He has 
been supported by the Secretary of State and 
you say you would go even further, even fur- 
ther than Senator Kennedy, to a cease fire 
and a standfast. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. What I said was 
that the differences are being exaggerated 
and I think being exaggerated deliberately 
because the President has indicated that he 
is in favor of a cease fire under certain con- 
ditions and Kennedy has tried to lay down a 
condition, such as the Kosygin meeting with 
Wilson in London, a few days ago. As far 
as my suggestion is concerned, I think it goes 
further because I would like to see a cease 
fire and stand fast on the land, on the sea 
and in the air. And that, of course, would 
preclude bombing. 

Mr. WHITE, Senator, in this proposal, this 
suggestion of yours, as you know, there have 
been previous suspensions of bombing on our 
part, one of which I believe ran about, 40 
days which resulted in no give, so to speak, by 
Hanoi and, in fact, permitted Communists 
from the North to increase their forces and 
their logistical movements. Are you suggest- 
ing—am I correct in my understanding that 
you are asking for a cease fire which would 
cause—which would call for something from 
the other side rather than merely our halting 
the bombing? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Oh, yes. It would ap- 
ply to all areas, to all participants; and may 
I say relative to your statement about the 
infiltration of men and supplies that during 
the pause a year ago and this year, that I 
am assuming, and I think correctly, that we 
also infiltrated, if you want to use that word, 
men and supplies into South Vietnam. 

Mr. ScHoumacHer, Well, Senator, the 
President 

Mr. WHITE. Before we leave that, Senator, 
isn’t there a great difference in the circum- 
stances involved there? The movement of 
outside enemy forces, the great mass of the 
combat, present combat force against South 
Vietnam, the Communist force, is coming 
across the border, is it not, from the North? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is correct, and 
our forces coming in by sea into South Viet- 
nam. So you have a quid pro quo there. 

Mr. ScHoUMACHER. Mr. Mansfield, the Ad- 
ministration has made a number of both 
public and, if we can understand, private 
overtures for peaces. Why haven't these 
worked? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I don't know why 
they haven't worked because President John- 
son has certainly tried as no man could to 
explore every avenue, to walk every road, and 
to put up every kind of a signal he possibly 
could on his part to try and bring this matter 
to the negotiation table because no one is 
more interested than the president in trying 
to bring this barbaric struggle in which we 
are engaged to the negotiating table to the 
end that an honorable settlement can be 
achieved. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. Then the burden is on 
the other side. Why do we continually pro- 
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pose that the Administration could do some- 
thing? Why do we continually rethink our 
policy? Why not just say, well, we've done 
the best we can? z 17 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, we have done 
the best we can but H you are getting back 
to the Kennedy proposal) the: Senator has 
indicated that he thought that what Kosy- 
gin said or was supposed to have said in 
London in his meeting with Prime Minister 
Wilson might furnish a kind of a signal. 

Mr. Wurre. Senator, to go back—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. And may I say when 
a Senator speaks, it is not necessarily dissent 
and a Senator has a responsibility and has 
a right to express his views as his conscience 
dictates. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. You don’t agree, then, 
with Senator Dirksen that there is almost 
a mistake inherent in giving a speech like 
that. j f 

Senator Maxsr rb. I do not. I should 
say not. 

Mr. AcronsKy. Senator Mansfield, I won- 
der if we can get one thing straight.: Do 
you feel as Senator Kennedy feels that the 
sincerity of Mr. Kosygin should be tested? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that the mat- 
ter should be given consideration by the 
Administration and that the Administration 
could make the proper proposals through the 
necessary channels to find out if there is 
anything to this supposed suggestion made 
by Kosygin. I think that Ambassador 
Thompson in Moscow would be the one to 
make that approach. 

Mr: AcronsKy. To your knowledge has the 
President proposed that this be done? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not that I know of. 

Mr, Acronsky. Well, in that case, then, 
is Senator Kennedy correct in contending 
the Administration has not done what he 
proposed which he contends again? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that is some- 
thing Senator Kennedy will have to answer, 
not me, because I am not privy to Senator 
Kennedy's thoughts. 

Mr. Wurre. Senator, may I ask a point on 
that same point that Martin has brought 
up. Does not this Kennedy speech and 
doesn’t this question of Mr. Agronsky's as- 
sume that Mr. Kosygin is in control of what 
Hanoi is going to do about this, my point 
being this. If Hanoi wants to make any 
démarche, any approach to us, is it not true 
that there are many channels fully open and 
that have been open for two years for them 
to make this proposal? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, numerous ave- 
nues of communication have been open, but 
it is my impression that Senator Kennedy 
chose the approach through Kosygin because 
of what Kosygin is allegedly—allegedly has 
said in London. 

Mr. Warre. May I ask one other thing on 
that point if I may, again on the question 
of the Kennedy speech. 

Now, as you know, Senator, on the day he 
made it, or perhaps the next day, at any rate, 
within a few hours one way or the other, 
the House of Representatives voted seven— 
300—pardon me, 372 to 18 against such a 
bombing halt. Within a week the public in 
the latest of many polls was three to one 
against such a halt. Now, my question is is 
there really in a debate of this kind a point 
at which the opposition stops, that is to say, 
how long do they go on, how long do they 
go on rejecting what seems quite clearly 
to be a repeatedly majority expression in the 
government and the country? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, after all, this is 
not a monolithic government. This is—we 

are not operating under a one-party system. 
There is an equal division of powers between 
the three branches of the government and 
I think that a Senator and a Congressman 
has a right to express his views and as far 
as I am concerned, they will be assured of 
that right as long as I am Majority Leader. 
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Mr. Warre: I wasn’t suggesting nobody 
had a right to express his views. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Lou asked if you 
would stop. 

Mr. Warre: What I was asking, sir, was 
on the point of the constitutional function 
of the Senate to advise and: consent, how 
do you interpret that? I would. have 
thought—it is surely true, is it not, that 
the members of the Senate have every op- 
portunity to advise the President and the 
Secretary of State any day they wish, but 
is it necessary to make speeches which Hanoi 
itself says, for example, this morning, the 
Hanoi press itself says embarrasses. the Unit- 
ed States Government in this. matter? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is Hanoi's in- 
terpretation of the Kennedy speech which 
I think you are referring to. That would be 
their interpretation. I believe in free speech. 
I believe in constructive dissent. I do not 
believe in dissenting just for the sake of 
dissenting but if you do dissent, then I think 
you ought to have an alternative and I 
think that practically all the speeches made 
in the Senate are not destructive in charac- 
ter but are attempts to be constructive in 
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basis that the Senate does have the right 
to advise. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Senator, can I carry Mr. 
White's observation a bit further? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. Acronsky. Izvestia, the Soviet news- 
paper in Moscow, is quoted as having writ- 
ten yesterday that the opposition to the 
President's pvlicy in Vietnam in the Senate 
is a halfway opposition, and that it is ir- 
resolute, that its numbers are small, that 
it does not influence the course of the White 
House. What do you think of that observa- 
tion of Izvestia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't agree with it 
because when suggestions have been made 
to the President I can speak from personal 
knowledge he has given them every con- 
sideration. And some suggestions may have 
had some validity, others not, but the Presi- 
dent has not been backward in seeking ad- 
vice and asking for alternatives and in giving 
consideration to proposals advanced by mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Mr. ScHoumacHer. Senator Mansfield, it 
is popular to say now that it is in the Soviet 
Union’s interest to end this war in Vietnam. 
Why is that? Why is it not in their interest 
to continue to bleed us as the other 

Senator MANSFIELD. Perhaps the latter is 
more accurate. That is a matter of determi- 
nation based upon one’s knowledge and im- 
pressions. I would note that a good deal 
of pressure has been placed on our relations 
with the Soviet Union lately in relation to 
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ignored to a large extent because of the in- 
ternal dissention within that country. I 
think it is a mistake because the Chinese in 
my opinion are just as significant, perhaps 
more so, than the Soviet Union in the ques- 
tion of continuing the war in Vietnam, and 
if for no other reason it is a matter of 
geographical propinquity. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. One thing that has got- 
ten past us in this furious round of ques- 
tioning is at the beginning of this interview 
you proposed a cease fire and a stand fast. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. ScHoumacHER. Could you elaborate on 
that a bit, what would be 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. I would like to 
see a suggestion made to the effect that all 
sides, the North Vietnamese, the Vietcong, 
South Vietnam, U.S. Government and our 
allies there see if a proposal couldn’t be 
made by means of which the fighting would 
come to a stop on all sides to the end that 
on that basis maybe negotiations could get 
underway. 

Mr. ScCHOUMACHER. Would this be uni- 
lateral or would this have to be negotiated? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. No, no. All sides. If 
agreement could be reached, then negotia- 
tions could be started. : i 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Are you suggesting, then, 
that the President should make this pro- 
posal? ; 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think it would be a 
good one for the President to make. 

Mr. AGronsKy. Have you proposed it to 
the President to make? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think I have. 

Mr. AcronsKy. What did he say? 

Senator MANSFIELD. What he said I don’t 
know. What he did I don't know. And I 
also proposed it on the Floor of the Senate 
a number of times. 

Mr. WHITE. Senator, may I turn away from 
this Topic A 

Senator MANSFIELD, Not necessarily. You 
can stay on it as far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Wurre: Well, I thought perhaps you 
might be interested in another question 
which has been recently involved a lot, and 
that is the matter of the CIA and the so- 
called subsidy-of-the-students movement 
which, as I understand it, meant in effect 
that CIA money was used to finance Amer- 
ican students to go to foreign student con- 
vocations which we felt and which experi- 
ence had rather shown would otherwise have 
been entirely packed by Communists. 

Now, at the time this was first published, 
first brought to notice, you were quoted as 
expressing some anxiety about Big Brother- 
ism—— 

Senator MANSFIELD, That is correct. 

Mr. Warre (continuing). Or the Big 
Brother movement. What did you mean 

Senator MANSFIELD. May I say, Bill, before 
you go too far there, that had no relation to 
the Big Brother movement in the United 
States which I thoroughly approve of. 

Mr. WRITE. No. Big Brother, as we both 
know, comes from Orwell’s novel about a 
highly Fascist society. 

What would you have thought—would you 
have thought that— the principal criticism 
raised of this matter, as I understand it, is 
the action of the CIA in subsidizing, if that 
is the word, the students was covert, wasn’t 
known, and there was some suggestion that 
the students were therefore intellectually 
corrupted? 

Wouldn’t it really follow that they would 
be less corrupted not knowing who was send- 
ing them than they would had they known? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, let me answer 
your question in a roundabout way. In the 
first place, I do not think the CIA should 
ever have been involved in covert activities 
of this sort, and may I say that the CIA felt 
and still feels the same way. 

I am in favor of government subsidies to 
students to participate in international con- 
ferences on the same basis that the State De- 
partment subsidizes dance troupes, acting 
companies, boxers, athletes, singers, and so 
forth, but that is done openly and there is 
no reason why the State Department and the 
HEW Department both could not do the same 
thing which the CIA has been doing but 
shouldn’t have been doing and was doing 
against its desires. 

Mr. Acronsky. Do you feel the CIA was 
operating outside the area of its competence 
end. jurisdiction? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I certainly do. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. But this is a criticism 
apparently not leveled at the CIA. You are 
leveling this at the Administration which 
must have ordered it to get into this. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The question was 
raised relative to the CIA. I am answering 
it relative to the CIA and as far as the 
President is concerned, if that is what you 
are driving at, I am sure the President had 
an overall idea what was going on but per- 
haps, and very likely, he didn’t have an idea 
that this particular series of incidents was 
going on. 
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Mr. SCHOUMACHER. Senator, are you satis- 
fied now with the arrangement that the 

has for overseeing the CIA 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER (continuing). Inviting 
a few Foreign Relations members? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am. 

Mr. Acronsky. How effective is it? It was 
never effective at all in the past. 

Senator MANSFIELD. It is much more effec- 
tive now since it has been broadened and 
meetings are held on an average of once a 
month, and the fact that you have three 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee I would think gives it the stability which 
meets with the approval of the Senate and 
which it sought. 

Mr. Acronsky. But, Senator, how effective 
can it really be if, for example, during the 
entire period of oversight, from 1951 when 
this business started until now, this Senate 
Oversight Committee or Congressional Over- 
sight Committee never even knew of this 
operation? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Because a more active 
interest is being taken into the affairs of the 
CIA and because I think in Mr. Helms we 
have the best Director that CIA has ever 
had. 

Mr. Warie. Senator, is it correct, by the 
way, that the Oversight Committee knew 
nothing of these operations? The reason I 
asked that, I recall seeing a day or two ago 
that the entire Republican leadership in Con- 
gress said it was entirely satisfied with these 
activities and had no criticism of them. I 
also recall that Senator Young who, as you 
know, is the senior Republican member of 
the CIA committee, said, I believe, something 
to this same effect. 

Is it not really a question here where no 
Congressional committee can always know 
everything of every part of the government 
since they all by definition have different 
jurisdictions? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It is an impossibility, 

but getting back to what you had to say, it 
appears to me that according to what I have 
read, that some members of the committees 
in both houses may have had knowledge of 
this. As far as I was concerned, just going 
on the committee last year, I had no knowl- 
edge. 
Mr. ScuoumacHuer, Senator Mansfield, if I 
could again wrench us back to the cease fire 
and stand fast, you made a trip to many 
foreign capitals a little more than a year ago. 
On the basis of that and on the basis of 
contacts you have made and maintained since 
then, would you say there is much chance 
that North Vietnam and the Viet Cong would 
accept such a proposal? 

Senator MansFretp. I couldn't say, Mr. 
Schoumacher. That is something which the 
Administration if it is interested would look 
into and make any decision regarding it. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. Senator, eventually 
what kind of a settlement do you think we 
are going to haye to negotiate? 

Senator MaNnsFIELD. Well, I don’t think this 
war is going to be won in a military sense. 
That is finally settled because we are on 
top, we will stay on top, we will not with- 
draw. We cannot be driven out. But this 
matter does have the elements within it of 
an enlarged war as, for example, the use of 
175 millimeter guns across the DMZ, the 
stepped up bombing of installations off the 
North Vietnamese coast, the mining of the 
rivers in the south, and if those don’t suc- 
ceed in stopping the infiltration of men and 
supplies, where is the next escalatory step 
going to take place and how long is it going 
to happen before you get up around Hanol, 
Maybe beyond Hanoi, and what I keep in 
mind also is the Korean parallel, When you 
went across the 38th parallel it wasn't long 
after that the Chinese came in and despite 
dissension in China today, you go across the 
parallel, the 17th in this instance, you go 
too far, that possibility is very 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. Senator, what would be 
an alternate, an acceptable solution to this? 
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Senator MaNnsFrecp. What the Administra- 
tion is trying to do and what constructive 
suggestions have been made in the Congress 
in a desire to help the administration. 

Mr. AGRonsxy. Senator, I don’t want to 
back you into a corner but I—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. You are not backing 
me into a corner, Martin. Keep at it. 

Mr. AcroNsKy. Good. I really would like 
to get this cleared up. Senator Kennedy 
keeps insisting, insisted again yesterday in 
a statement, that all he is asking that the 
sincerity of Premier Kosygin be tested. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. Acronsky. Now, do you accept that as 
a good idea? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think it is a sug- 
gestion, as I have said previously, that the 
Administration might give some ccnsidera- 
tion to and should explore. 

Mr. AGRONsSKy. You have said that to the 
President, have you, Senator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I have not, be- 
cause you are the first one who has asked me 
the question. 

Mr. AcronskKy. Do you think it is a good 
proposal to make to the President? Would 
you support Mr. Kennedy on that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That isn’t the point. 
I think if the question is worthy of con- 
sideration, the President ought to pursue it, 
and if it is, he will. 

Mr. AGronsKy. Now, do you think it is 
worthy of consideration? Let’s get into 
that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. I have said that 
about four times. 

Mr. Warre. Senator Mansfield 

Senator MANSFIELD. But the decision is 
not mine. It is the President’s. 

Mr. Wurre. Senator Mansfield, 
know—— 

Senator Mansrietp. And what he decides I 
will go along with. 

Mr. Warre., Do you know in your position, 
and it is a high position, and you are in con- 
tact with the President and in contact with 
the State Department, and so on, do you 
know in the whole history of this contro- 
versy of a single reliable, substantiated in- 
cident in which anyone has been able to 
bring from Hanoi any proposal for any 
kind of negotiation that did not first call 
upon us to halt our bombing but made no 
promise on their part to halt their invasion? 
Do you know of a single one from any 
source ever? 

Senator MANsFIELD. No. 

Mr. Wuire. I just wanted to ask that for 
the record. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. AcronsKy. Now, are they asking that 
the bombing be halted permanently? That 
is another question at issue that nobody 
seems very certain about. The Administra- 
tion has repeatedly indicated that when they 
say halting, they 

Senator MANSFIELD. I believe they are. 

Mr. Acronsky (continuing). They say per- 
manently. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I believe that per- 
manent” is the word although Senator Ken- 
nedy in his debate on the Floor the Other 
day did try to draw a fine distinction be- 
tween permanent and temporary. It wasn’t 
settled there but in going back, in studying 
this subject, I believe the word “permanent” 
is correct. 

Mr. AcRonsKY. Well, that would wreck it, 
then, wouldn’t it? 

Senator Mansrienp. That is correct, and, 
of course, Senator Kennedy was operating 
on the basis that the word “permanent” 
would not apply. 

Mr. ScHouMACHER. Senator, as I go back 
over my notes, and the questioning is mov- 
ing faster than I can keep up with it, you 
said at one point that you didn't think there 
could be a victory in the military sense, that 
has been settled. Why not? The United 
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States is doing pretty well. Why can’t it win 
that war? 

Senator Mansrretp. Oh, very well, but the 
point is this, if you look at it from that way, 
then you have to undertake what is known 
as a policy of attrition and very likely ex- 
tend the war to North Vietnam, as I tried to 
indicate, with the possible consequences re- 
sulting therefrom. And then, of course, 
there is the question of the Delta which we 
are just going into now. I think there are 
elements of the 9th Infantry there. 

That is the most difficult area in North 
Vienam, far more difficult than the High- 
lands and the area in the first zone about 
the DMZ, the four northern provinces. 
There you have one half the population of 
South Vietnam. There you have the Viet- 
cong strongholds, the Vietcong organizations. 
There you have 86,000 men organized and 
ready to go. There you have 25,000 miles of 
estuaries and we can’t use the kinds of equip- 
ment we have used up north down there, 
and it would be a most difficult area and it 
will take far more in my opinion than the 
publicized additions to our forces in Viet- 
nam this year. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER. There in short you have 
a long war stretching into 1968, What will 
that do to the election chances of the Presi- 
dent? 

Senator Mansrreip. It will make it dif- 
cult for the Democrats but you not only 
have that. That I think is incidental. The 
important thing is it might spread beyond 
Vietnam and engulf all of Southeast Asia 
as it is doing to a large extent today and 
even go into China and that is my big fear. 

Mr. Acronsky. To return to the political 
point that Dave raises, Governor Romney of 
Michigan has contended that the policy of 
President Johnson in Vietnam is governed 
by political expediency. How would you re- 
spond to that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I wouldn’t agree with 
Governor Romney. I wish he would be a 
little more specific and explicit in where he 
stands. He is going all over the rainbow 
and nobody knows where the Governor of 
Michigan stands. If he is going to be a 
Presidential candidate, he will have to take 
a stand sometime, some way. 

Mr. ScHoumacHER. You don’t believe in 
this business of keeping your options open? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not at all because we 
are all in this and we are all looking for 
answers. If he has got them, the Presi- 
dent would be awfully glad to get them from 
Governor Romney. 

Mr. Wuire. Senator, to go back again to 
this bombing thing, proposed bombing halt, 
and this without any particular reference to 
Senator Kennedy or any other individual, as 
I remember my biographical facts about you, 
you were an old infantry soldier yourself, 
certainly an old Marine. 

Now, in fairly human terms, putting aside 
for the moment all the big picture, does it 
not strike you as a little hard on our troops 
in the field to ask us to withdraw the very 
restrained and limited bombing support, and 
I think most people accept the fact that it 
is limited bombing support in the north, 
in other words, aren't you asking the people 
who always do the dying to do rather more 
than usual, that is, the men on the ground? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, that is a difficult 
question to answer the way you put it. I 
would point this out, that those men in 
Vietnam are, I believe, still mostly profes- 
sionals. They are the cream of the crop as 
far as the combined services are concerned. 

Mr. Warre. You mean our people? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Our people, and what 
they are doing is carrying out policy laid 
down by us, and they are doing their job 
as it should be done because under the Con- 
stitution the military is subordinate to the 
civilian, 

But while they are trying to do their best 
to bring this war to a close, and they want 
to, we ought to be doing our best to try to 
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bring it to an honorable conclusion as the 
President is trying to because civilians have 
responsibility, too, not to tear down but to 
be constructive. 

Mr. WHITE. If I may follow that point on 
the question I asked you with one other on 
this same line, General Westmoreland, as 
you know, is our Commander-in-Chief there 
and I think is widely respected—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. He is indeed, 

Mr. WHITE. And I am sure by you. 

General Westmoreland has said, and the 
word “pause” he uses, not “halt,” it is inter- 
esting, a mere pause in this bombing action 
now would “cost many American lives and 
probably prolong the war.” Do you think 
that this is a counsel lightly to be put aside? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, but if you keep 
on going, Bill, as we have been, it is going 
to cost lives and the war is going to be pro- 
longed and you can’t get around it by state- 
ments because we are in a difficult struggle 
here against a fourth rate power. 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator, to carry you to 
another part of this whole business of the 
kind of people that we have fighting for us, 
you are aware of the recommendations of 
this panel of the President on Selective Serv- 
ice that was published yesterday. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Sketchily. 

Mr. AcRoNsKY. Well, where they call for a 
radical reorganization of the military draft 
and where they call for a virtual lottery, is 
what it amounts to, among eligible 19 year 
olds as sort of the basis of the system. 

What is your feeling about that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I haven't gone 
into it in detail. It just has come up to us, 
but my general feeling is that there ought to 
be a universal system under which everybody 
would be taken in and those who are unfit 
to carry on combat duties ought to be given 
other duties within the defense establish- 
ment and that is the only fair way I can 
think of because in that way you get away 
from these discrepancies which favor some 
elements of our population and discrimi- 
nate against others, mostly the poor and 
others. 

Mr. Acronsky. The report makes that 
point you make and others, it says, that the 
Negro bears the greater burden of the fight- 
ing and the dying, for one thing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is true but 

Mr. Acronsky. And that generally 

Senator Mansrietp (continuing). But I 
would point out there, Martin, that I read 
that article, too. I think the one you are 
referring to. 

Mr. Acronsky. That was in its report. 

Senator MaNnsFIeLp. And most of the Ne- 
groes in the armed forces are volunteers 
and they go in there because they have a 
better chance for advancement, because they 
get more pay, and they volunteer for the 
hazardous assignments like the Airborne, 
the Green Berets, the Rangers, and so forth 
and so on, and they are given more security 
and there is more integration. 

Mr. AGronsky. The report indicates that 
one of the spurs for their being in and 
their volunteering is their economic condi- 
tion. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is right. It offers 
them opportunity. 

Mr. SCHOUMACHER, Senator, I know you 
hesitate to speak for your colleagues, but 
have you noticed any change in the mood 
there on this whole subject of Vietnam in 
the past year or two? 

Senator MANSFIELD.. No. I would say that 
the Senate in general feels as the President 
himself feels, uneasy, worried, frustrated. 
We would all like to find an end, an hon- 
ae end to this difficulty in which we are 

. And it is a feeling that it is 
hard to describe, but I think what I have 
said would just about do it and I think that 
would apply to the American people as a 
whole. 

Mr. Warre. May I ask a final question, 
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Senator, assuming for a moment that the 
proposal to halt bombing now and the vari- 
ous alternatives, possible alternatives now 
proposed, were put to the Senate to a vote, 
how many out of a hundred-vote Senate, 
how many votes do you think it would get? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Very few is the best I 
could say. 

Mr. Acronsky. Then you feel that the 
overwhelming feeling in the Senate is sup- 
porting the President’s policy in Vietnam. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. There is no 
other choice, but I will emphasize again 
that when a Senator gets up to speak, he 
should, I would hope he is constructive, 
almost all if not all of them are. 

Mr. Acronsky. Senator Mansfield, thank 
you very much for being here to Face the 
Nation. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on Face the Nation 
the Senator Democratic Leader, Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, was interviewed by CBS 
News Correspondent David Schoumacher, 
Columnist William S. White. CBS News 
Correspondent Martin Agronsky led the 
questioning. 


ECONOMISTS CALL ON ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO RECOGNIZE AD- 
VERSE ECONOMIC SIGNS AND 
CHANGE POLICIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times reports this morning 
that economists are calling on the ad- 
ministration to revise their economic 
forecasts for the coming year and to 
change the policies that are based on 
these forecasts. 

This advice is based on a wise and 
thoughtful analysis of the economic in- 
dicators from the steady drop in new 
orders and the decline in retail sales to 
the growth and pile up in inventories. 

Of the 30 leading indicators, 19 show 
a trend. Of the 19 showing a trend 
only four are favorable, and 15 are un- 
favorable. 

Not only does inflation and employ- 
ment depend on the tailoring of our tax 
policies and monetary and investment 
Policies to the economic situation, but 
also the remarkable growth of this 
Nation that has continued for 6 years 
and provided unparalleled national 
strength as well as prosperity. This, too, 
hangs in the balance. 

As the New York Times reports this 
morning: 

Economists are not against hoping for 
the best, but they think the Administration 
should be prepared for the worst if it is to 
avoid serious pain for the economy. 

They argue that it is still early enough to 
rewrite the script successfully. Housing 
after all, is begining to respond to easier 
credit conditions. A restoration of the in- 
vestment credit should keep investment 
spending at a fairly high level. And some 
additional economic stimulants may prompt 
consumers to spend freely once again. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Economic PaAtrERN—ANALYSTS CALL ON 
WASHINGTON To ALTER BUSINESS FORECAST 


AND ENSUING POLICY 
(By M. J. Rossant) 
Economists are calling on the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to change its current business 
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forecast and the economic policies that are 
based on it. 

Demands for a change have been motivated 
by mounting evidence that the course of 
business activity will not follow the pattern 
predicted by the Administration and hoped 
for by investors. 

Economic policy in Washington and mar- 
ket action in Wall Street have been in- 
fluenced by the expectation that the pace 
of the expansion in business would slow in 
the first half of the year, then speed up 
vigorously in the second half. This fore- 
cast, made less than two months ago, pro- 
jected steady to rising profits and stable 
employment for the year as a whole. 

But activity is already lagging signifi- 
cantly behind expectations, which portends 
lower profits and employment in the im- 
mediate future and casts a pall over pros- 
pects for an advance later in the year. 

The First National City Bank of New York 
has concluded that the economy has not 
been following” the Administration’s script. 
And the Pittsburg National Bank has ob- 
served that “the degree of similarity be- 
tween the present economy and the classic 
recession model is cause for worry.” 

These warnings are the latest in a series 
by forecasters who are convinced that the 
economy faces trouble if the Administration 
sticks to the script that it presented in 
January. 

The evidence that is available does not 
mean that a recession is inevitable. But it 
does not validate the Administration’s orig- 
inal forecast that the current sinking spell 
will be followed by a rapid and possibly in- 
flationary climb that will call for tax 
increases. 

Washington made a similar mistake a year 
ago. Its script then suggested that the Ad- 
ministration had its hand at its hip, ready 
to fire if inflation dared to ride into town. 
Inflation, of course, was already making the 
scene and, by the time the Administration 
finally took action, it had done considerable 
damage. 

Now, though Washington has not pub- 
licly shifted its position, the Federal Re- 
serve’s moves in the direction of greater 
monetary ease and the Administration's steps 
to stimulate housing indicate that a revi- 
sion is under way. 

If business activity shows additional signs 
of slack, as many economists fear, it is prob- 
able that the Administration will tear up its 
original plans entirely, burying its proposed 
tax increase on corporate and individual in- 
comes and resurrecting the 7 per cent invest- 
ment credit on business spending soon. 

Most economists, including those relatively 
optimistic about the outlook, are pressing 
for such a change. According to one opti- 
mist, William C. Fruend, chief economist for 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, the 
“time has come not only to withhold action 
on any tax increase but to restore the invest- 
ment credit” because a tax increase might 
smother the forces of expansion and the tax 
credit is needed to prevent a sharp dip in 
spending during the second half. 

The abandonment of the Administration's 
plans designed to keep the economy from 
overheating are obviously desirable if the 
economy is still cooling off. But some econ- 
omists think more positive measures may be 
required to keep recession at bay. 

They point out that the economy is suffer- 
ing from a huge excess of inventories. Goods 
have been piling up because consumers are 
spending a good deal less than they were ex- 
pected to spend. As a result, most of the in- 
ventory correction that should have taken 
place still lies ahead. 

If the situation calls for a further decline 
in production, can a fall in profits be far be- 
hind? The First National City’s answer is 
that “the profits squeeze now taking hold 
may take a long time to ease,” a state of 
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affairs that could mean a sizable drop in 
investment spending. 

This picture is not one that will please 
Washington or Wall Street. Both prefer to 
believe that, with the tonic of spring, the 
economy will overcome from its winter dol- 
drums. But the risk of a further decline is 
rising while the prospect of a snap-back is 
receding. # 

Economists are not against hoping for the 
best, but they think the Administration 
should be prepared for the worst if it is to 
avoid serious pain for the economy, 

They argue that it is still early enough to 
rewrite the script successfully. Housing, 
after all, is beginning to respond to easier 
credit conditions. A restoration of the in- 
vestment credit should keep investment 
spending at a fairly high level. And some 
additional economic stimulants may prompt 
consumers to spend freely once again. 


SENATOR PROXMIRE TESTIFIES IN 
FAVOR OF HUMAN RIGHTS CON- 
VENTIONS BEFORE THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I had the privilege of testifying be- 
fore the Ad Hoc Human Rights Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I was one of more than one dozen 
witnesses who testified in favor of Sen- 
ate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

As I stated to the committee this 
morning, the joy of the advocates of the 
human rights conventions is consider- 
ably dampened by the failure to include 
De. Genocide Convention for considera- 


The Genocide Convention has lan- 
guished in some unmarked committee 
limbo for 18 long years. When Presi- 
dent Truman submitted this first great 
United Nations convention to the Sen- 
ate for ratification in 1949, only five 
nations had already ratified. During the 
intervening period, an additional 64 na- 
tions have ratified the Genocide Con- 
vention. But the United States is not 
among them. 

Through this conyention the commis- 
sion of specified acts to destroy ethnic, 
national, racial, or religious groups, as 
such, is made a crime. under interna- 
tional law. 

The Genocide Convention has as its 
stated objective the protection of man’s 
most precious right—the right to live. 

It is my fervent hope that the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on Human Rights will 
have its authority enlarged to consider 
the Genocide Convention. While all 
proponents of Senate ratification of 
human rights conventions are today en- 
couraged, I, for one, will not relax until 
the Senate puts the United States 
squarely on record by ratifying the Gen- 
ocide Convention. 

Mr, President, I request that my state- 
ment before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Human Rights of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee be printed at this point 
in the Recor» for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Ap Hoc SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 
Marcy 8, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: I testify before you today in support 
of Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

After nearly four years this committee is 
holding hearings on these three Human 
Rights Conventions. This first and funda- 
mental step toward eventual ratification is 
sincerely welcome, 

As I am sure the Committee members are 
aware, I have urged Senate ratification of 
the Human Rights Conventions on the floor 
of the Senate during every meeting of the 
Ninetieth Congress. 

The question of human rights is as old 
as Scripture and as new as the Voting Rights 
Act. For centuries mankind has struggled 
valiantly to érase from civilized society those 
traditional antagonists of human dignity: 
tyranny, bigotry, and discrimination. The 
struggle is not yet won—and truly will never 
be completely won. For the human condi- 
tion is one of imperfection and our imper- 
fect world faithfully reflects the fallibility 
of man, 

But here in the United States where the 
struggle has been both bitter and bloody, 
our national record has been overwhelmingly 
one of real achievement and great progress. 
In our pluralistic society we have. developed 
a profound respect for the dignity of the in- 
dividual. Every American citizen is heir to 
a tradition of liberty and freedom rare in 
recorded history. 

The rights which are the subject matter of 
these three Human Rights Conventions are 
constitutionally guaranteed to every Amer- 
ican. Why do we need to ratify three 
treaties—on Forced Labor, Political Rights of 
Women, and Slavery—which affirm far less 
than what eyery American has as his 
birthright? 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that both national 
interest and international responsibility com- 
pel us to ratify the Human Rights Conven- 
tions. 

Twice in the lifetimes of many of us, the 
United States has been forced into World 
Wars. Twice we watched helplessly while 
unchecked domestic oppression grew into 
unprovoked foreign aggression. 

Aggression since 1945 has been the exclusive 
practice of those regimes which first de- 
prived their own citizens of basic human 
freedoms. By contrast during this same 
period the Western democracies, where 
human rights are firmly established, have 
granted independence and self-determina- 
tion to over one billion people. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Human 
rights and peace are intimately related and 
historically interdependent.. Where human 
rights are secure, peace is attendant. When 
the human rights of any people are threat- 
ened, peace, itself, is threatened, 

Peace and freedom are the fundamental 
objectives of this Nation's policies. The 
Human Rights Conventions constitute a 
meaningful effort toward the establishment 
of universal standards of human dignity. 
The guaranteeing of universal human rights 
are a direct road to universal peace. 

The United Nations has been defined as 
“the last best hope of mankind.” I agree 
with this definition. The last five American 
Presidents have pledged this Nation’s assist- 


ance and allegiance to the United Nations. 


The United Nations was founded in the 
United States at San Francisco. The United 
States has provided the permanent home for 
the United Nations since. 1950. 

For 22 years the people of the United 
States have given generously of their ener- 
gies and their resources to sustain this 
world organization. Most of the American 
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people believe in the United Nations. Most 
Americans believe, and I am among them, 
that the United Nations serves the interest 
of the United States and all mankind, be- 
cause the United Nations serves the cause 
of world peace. 

As of this moment, only four of the char- 
ter members of the United Nations have 
failed to ratify a single one of these Human 
Rights Conventions; Bolivia, Urguguay, Un- 
ion of South Africa, and the United States. 

Simply consider what an unpardonable 
insult and grievous disservice our failure to 
ratify a single Human Right Convention is 
to the United Nations. 

A strong and vital United Nations can 
be a determining factor in achieving world 
peace. A strong and vital United Nations 
is very much in our national interest. 

By ratifying these three Human Rights 
Conventions, the Senate can successfully 
reaffirm the United States commitment to 
the United Nations, And the United Nations 
today critically needs that commitment. 

I believe just as strongly that our inter- 
national responsibility compels Senate 
ratification. 

No rational observer now proposes United 
States abdication from the international 
stage. The question we face is not whether 
the United States accepts an international 
role, but whether we choose a role commen- 
surate with our unique opportunities and 
solemn obligations, 

In the continuing battle for universal hu- 
man rights, the United States cannot in- 
definitely ignore our opportunity nor per- 
manently postpone our obligations. 

The United States must unequivocally 
proclaim that human rights are not simply 
a matter of State law or Federal statute. 
Human rights are inherent and cannot be 
alternately granted and grabbed at some des- 
pot’s whim. 

We like to think of the United States as 
a young Nation, still growing and still ma- 
turing. But in the last quarter century, 
sixty new nations have come into existence. 

These new Nations are adopting constitu- 
tions and enacting statutes. Many of them 
look to the United States for model legisla- 
tion. They see the Human Rights Conven- 
tions. They inspect the ratification list of 
these Conventions. They do not see the 
greatest nation in the world on that list. 

Do we have any justifiable right to expect 
these new nations—or the old nations—to 
ratify and honor conventions on human 
rights which we have failed to ratify? 

These Human Rights Conventions—devel- 
oped through American initiative and 
adopted through American advocacy—have 
languished too long in the Senate. Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted these three con- 
ventions in July of 1963. Since that time 
while the Senate has procrastinated, fifteen 
additional nations have ratified the Con- 
vention on Forced Labor, twelve additional 
nations have ratified the Convention on 
Political Rights of Women, and eighteen ad- 
ditional nations have ratified the Conven- 
tion on Slavery. 

How much longer will the United States 
be heeded in the councils deliberating human 
rights? Our participation has become an 
empty gesture and our signing a cruel cha- 
rade, through the Senate’s failure to ratify. 

I believe that the United States does care 
deeply about the rights of all men. The 
United States has nothing to fear and much 
to gain through ratification. 

I believe that we have a sacred duty to all 
members of the family of nations to share 
the wisdom of our national experience in 
human rights, to show the way to other 
nations, to assume the leadership we have 
dropped by default. 

We cannot continue indifferent to the 
world-wide contest for human rights. If we 
fail to lead, mankind will be the victim and 
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History will be our final Judge. 
the words of Dante: 

“The hottest places in hell are reserved for 
those who in a time of moral crisis remained 
neutral.” 

I urge the Senate to ratify the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, Politi- 
cal Rights of Women, and Slavery. 


Recalling 


AMERICAN CAN CO. CONTRIBUTES 
TO ATTACK ON POLLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
winter 1966 issue of the American Can 
Co.'s report contained a fascinating 
article on what one company can do and 
is doing to combat pollution. I am espe- 
cially pleased with the efforts American 
Can is making because they have a sub- 
stantial impact on my State of Wiscon- 
sin. 

As the article states: 

Improvements to control pollution at pulp 
and paper plants at Ashland, Green Bay, and 
Rothschild, Wis., have been made. The 
latest was a $650,000 power boiler at the 
Rothschild facility which will not only per- 
mit burning of excess spent sulphite liquor 
to retard stream pollution even further, but 
will also reduce appreciably the emission of 
soot from mill stacks. 


Although I do not completely agree 
with all of the points made in this ar- 
ticle, I strongly believe that we should 
give credit where credit is due. For this 
reason I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Protecting America’s 
Heritage,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING AMERICA’S HERITAGE—AMERICAN 
CAN'S ROLE IN A NATIONAL EFFORT 

The rising clamor for purer air and water 
will assuredly bring both. But currently the 
best minds in science, industry and govern- 
ment have only the foggiest notion of what 
they will be able to accomplish, or how soon, 
or how much it will cost. 

This much is crystal-clear, however: A 
massive Federal offensive against pollution 
is underway, to improve health and aes- 
thetics, while heftier taxes and prices for 
products and services are predicted to pay 
for it. 

Some of these charges will be assessed 
quickly—before the Federal program really 
starts. For example, tenants in some rent- 
controlled buildings may pay as much as 10 
per cent more rent when newly-required air 
pollution devices are installed in New York 
City over the next 18 months. 

Uninformed critics are hurling charges and 
calling names, primarily against industry, 
Along with everyone else, industry pollutes, 
Certainly some industries have more in- 
herent problems with pollution than others. 
Steel, power and paper have received more 
than their share of brickbats, although all 
three have been spending millions over many 
years trying to become cleaner neighbors. 

Oddly, the raucous ones seem never to seek 
a perspective. Government also pollutes. 
On one hand it spends about $150 million a 
year to combat water pollution, while the 
Corps of Engineers routinely dumps tons of 
dredged filth into lower Lake Michigan. 

Municipalities pollute heavily. New York's 
Governor Rockefeller has said municipalities 
must catch up on a century of neglect. 


ALL RESPONSIBLE 


Every living human being pollutes both air 
and water. No one is guiltless—vyocal critics 
included, 

Even nature is not above reproach. It has 
been a horrendous polluter since the world 
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began—before man began his own contribu- 
tion. Lightning-sparked forest fires, volcanic 
cataclysms, hurricanes, dust and sand storms 
have soiled the air around the world. Tides 
and storms erode the ocean shores and muddy 
the lakes and streams. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin 
startled natives this way: 

“Many people think that if all forms of 
pollution—domestic and industrial—were re- 
moved from the lower Fox River, we would 
haye crystal-clear water. This is impossible, 
because even the earliest explorers referred 
to the river as ‘the stinking waters.“ Much 
of the condition of this river is due to natural 
conditions such as the shallowness of Lake 
Winnebago, high summer temperatures and 
high algae production.” 

Green Bay, in the same state, won its name 
not from an appearance of pristine clarity but 
from the algae floating down the Fox River 
into the Bay when the first white men ar- 
rived. Yet today there are still some who 
blame the algae exclusively on the numerous 
paper and other mills along the river—all 
of which have been steadily reducing their 
effluents over the years. 

At first, the strident demands for instant 
purity of air and water seem eminently right 
and just. But what is “pure?” is all water 
to be made potable—even minus the de- 
liberately-added “good” pollutants such as 
chlorine? Hardly. This is impossible and 
probably always will be, It is also unneces- 
sary. 

“From an economic point of view, it makes 
about as much sense to attempt to achieve 
100 per cent purity in the Mississippi River 
as it does to establish a hunting preserve 
in the middle of New York City,” says Dr. 
Richard Hoak, Senior Fellow at Mellon Insti- 
tute. The Institute has maintained the Wa- 
ter Resources Research Project since 1938, 
a program financed by the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. 

Dr. Hoak also answered those who claim 
waterborne waste is strictly a twentieth cen- 
tury problem. “This is nonsense. Consider 
the deplorable conditions that existed in 
large cities only 150 years ago. A pedestrian 
on the streets of London, Paris or Rome had 
to carry an umbrella to protect himself from 
the slops thrown from windows overlooking 
the street.” Putrefying matter lay until the 
next rain washed it down the gutters into 
the streams. 

r PURE ENOUGH 

So whose definition of “pure” or “clean” 
is to be adopted? “Clean enough” water is 
not the same to a swimmer, a fisherman and 
a yachtsman. How do we define purity and 
how much can we afford to spend to achieve 
it? No one has answers, no standards are 
set, though hordes of federal and state tech- 
nicians are working at it. 

Under the Water Quality Act of 1965 every 
state must submit its own initial criteria for 
water quality, plus a plan to implement 
them, to the Interior Department by next 
June 80, or else Uncle Sam will do it for 
them. 

Air and water are necessities of life and 
must be utilized. The problems arise in 
deciding exactly where our burgeoning civili- 
zation must or can draw the line on polluting 
them. 

Too much ‘pollution endangers life. Ex- 
treme conditions bring  death—autopsies 
prove it. But a vast amount of research lies 
ahead, before we learn the precise effects on 
man and. his habitat of various kinds and 
quantities of pollution in our air and water. 

There is no instant cure for pollution. It 
will be a long hard pull—much trial and 
many errors—with regulatory authorities 
prescribing a continuing series of progres- 
sive enforcement orders, each demanding 
a little less pollution than the one before it, 
as money and technical progress permit. 

The feeling grows that in the case of 
water, economics will force setting of purity 
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standards that vary with the use that is 
made of the stream. The State of New York 
initially set up six categories for its waters. 

“How pure a body of water ought to be 
always depends upon how pure it needs to 
be for whatever uses man has for it,” the 
state decided. “A lake, for example, that 
is used as a municipal drinking supply must 
be kept much cleaner than a river used most- 
ly for transportation.” 

As a result, New York waters are classified 
on a “best use” basis—depending on the 
one of various uses that requires greatest 
purity. These classes are: drinking water, 


bathing, fishing, industrial-agricultural- 
drainage, navigation-waste disposal, and 
waste disposal exclusively. Other states 


and perhaps the federal government may 
adopt similar methods to avoid prohibitive 
costs. 

In an urgent effort to tackle the job. 
Congress has authorized spending $3.8 bil- 
lion on a four-year program of water pollu- 
tion control—more money than the Presi- 
dent proposed. Of the total, $3.4 billion is 
for matching aid to states and local govern- 
ments for construction of sewage treatment 
plants. The remainder is for research. 

Congress also recently took action to main- 
tain a 7 per cent investment tax credit for 
stream pollution abatement facilities, while 
dropping the investment credit for other 
types of corporate capital purchases, 


COMPANY’S POSITION 


How does American Can Company view 
these actions? 

“Maintenance of this credit is a step in 
the right direction, but not far enough,” 
American’s John W. Bard, Vice President- 
Manufacturing, Pulp and Paper Mills, said. 

“Industry cannot install facilities which 
will decrease its profit-making ability to an 
unacceptable level and present the alternate 
of shutdown. It would certainly seem that 
we should not expect the additional burden 
of taxation on such non-productive ‘dead- 
weight’ facilities.” 

Mr. Bard noted that the State of Wis- 
consin now grants complete property tax 
exemptions on a perpetual basis for instal- 
lation of pollution abatement facilities. The 
state further permits full immediate deduc- 
tion against income for corporate tax pur- 
poses. 

“I believe the Federal government should 
also extend its present laws to permit full 
and immediate deduction of expenditures for 
such facilities together with an expanded 
investment credit beyond the 7 per cent for 
such installation,” Mr. Bard told a chapter 
of the League of Women Voters. 

Meanwhile, the American Can Company 
disclosed that a new compilation shows that 
the firm has spent or committed almost $10 
million to reduce environmental pollution at 
its plants in recent years. Of course, other 
such measures go as far back as the thirties 
and forties. 

TOP PRIORITY a 

Pollution control has top management 
priority at every facility the Company owns, 
and it will be so at properties to be acquired 
or built in the future. 

American Can's capital expenditures to 
reduce air and stream discharges are aug- 
mented by the rising costs of operating and 
maintaining such systems, and continuing 
research by the Company and the technical 
groups it helps support. 

In addition to these investments, the 
battle against pollution has enlisted the 
efforts of the Company’s production experts 
in making processing changes—especially in 
the paper field—which offer promise of fur- 
ther restricting the flow of materials into the 
atmosphere and nearby streams. The Com- 
pany also noted that virtually all sanitary 
sewage from its streamside plants is diverted 
through municipal or local systems. 

New processing measures have brought ex- 
tensive replacement of manufacturing equip- 
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ment, more rigid controls and additional 
precision measuring devices for effluents, 
efforts to reduce total water usage at pulp 
and paper mills, an intensified search for 
new markets for existing waste and by- 
products, plus chemical. experimentation 
which could result in changing or combining 
waste items into new salable materials. 

The Company has spent or committed 
about $1,125,000 in air pollution abate- 
ment at its can plants in recent years, and 
its wholly owned subsidiary, M&T Chemicals 
Inc., is engaged in a $500,000 equipment pro- 
gram. 

Recent capital investments in American 
Can’s domestic pulp and paper properties 
alone have reached $7,500,000 in an effort to 
reduce the waste flow into adjacent streams. 
Major construction and re-equipment proj- 
ects are either already functioning or au- 
thorized at all five U.S. pulp and paper 
sites, and at Marathon, Ont. 

American’s paper mill effluents into 
streams are primarily minuscule fibers and 
fillers, and weak spent sulfite liquor, harm- 
less for drinking and bathing. The size of 
the suspended solid particles vary from 
those of talcum powder to an average of less 
than a millimeter (1/25th of an inch) in 
length or diameter. The liquor’s wholesome 
wood sugar content seems to make fish 
thrive. But it also encourages microscopic 
organisms to multiply rapidly and these 
eventually can absorb so much oxygen from 
the water that fish and other aquatic life 
may suffer. 

Misunderstanding of the facts is so wide- 
spread that only a few months ago when 
President Johnson was urging antipollution 
legislation one of his speech writers had 
him accuse the sulfite pulp mills of pour- 
ing tons of sulphuric acid into the nation’s 
streams. Sulfite pulp mills do not generate 
sulphuric acid. 


THE HARDWARE 


A wide range of pollution abatement 
equipment has been installed at American's 
paper locations. Some of it is necessarily 
experimental, in a field with many un- 
knowns. The Company's Rothschild, Wis., 
mill, for example, is replacing a profitable 
chemical precipitation system with new 
evaporation equipment, at heavy cost, in 
order to reduce stream discharges. 

A new $650,000 power boiler, which began 
operating at Rothschild in October, will not 
only permit burning of excess spent sulphite 
liquor to retard stream pollution even fur- 
ther, but will also reduce appreciably the 
emission of soot from mill stacks. 

Improvements to control pollution at pulp 
and paper plants at Ashland, Green Bay and 
Rothschild, Wis., and at Menominee, Mich., 
and Naheola, Ala. have been made, Several 
other projects are scheduled over the next 
few years. The Alabama plant, the newest 
and largest in the group, was equipped with 
many of the latest pollution controls in its 
original construction. 

Mr. Bard said the Company’s pulp and 
paper production refinements to date mark 
an important step not only in pollution re- 
striction but also in forest products con- 
servation, with a reduction of waste. More 
of the tree is being used than ever before— 
for pulp, paper and by-products. 

The added costs, however, far exceed the 
slight additional revenue that can be real- 
ized from the saving in raw materials, 
Annual operating expenses of the new equip- 
ment at these properties are now running 
about $100,000, and will be over $150,000 
after 1967. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


“Although ingenious refinements have 
been made in paper manufacturing processes 
in an effort to couple pollution abatement 
with new markets for salvaged materials, 
there is every indication that the industry 
must continue to pile up massive capital 
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expenditures—perhaps $100 million a year 
over the next 10 years—with little economic 
offset, Mr. Bard warned. 

The nation’s paper makers generally have 
made excellent progress in pollution abate- 
ment. The total organic waste load of the 
industry today is lower than it was 20 years 
ago, although paper production has far more 
than doubled. 

Mr. Bard said in a statement to Wisconsin 
and Michigan newspapers that: “Our Com- 
pany has long recognized and responded to 
the need for advancing technology in stream 
discharges. For 28 years we have been mem- 
bers of the Pulp Manufacturers Research 
League—dedicated to pollution control—and 
for 22 years we have helped sustain the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improvement. 
Our 1967 share of the cooperative research 
of these two fine organizations will approach 
$40,000. 

“However, the profit realization, particu- 
larly in the case of our older mills, is not 
sufficient to support all costs, let alone pay 
taxes on the installation.” 

While Federal enforcement of air pollu- 
tion abatement regulations is much weaker 
than in the water area, Congressional ob- 
servers forecast a renewed attempt next year 
to intensify an assault on such pollutants. 
Even so, Congress recently authorized new 
Federal funds of $186 million to abate air 
pollution. This is an extension of a Clean 
Air Act passed in 1963. 

An authority writing in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review forecast that during the rest of 
this century at least $110 billion will be 
spent for the control and reversal of water 
pollution by industry and municipalities. 
Another $105 billion will be committed for 
air pollution abatement, with at least $60 
billion more invested for disposal of solids, 
primarily rubbish and garbage. 

The House subcommittee on science, re- 
search and development recommends about 
a ten-fold increase in federal funding of 
pollution research: $300 million annually 
within five years. 

As the Public Health Service and others 
insist, there may never be a total solution, 
but at least the problem is coming within 
bounds. 

Prom Next TO NOTHING: SOMETHING OF VALUE 

The pulpwood log, raw material of the 
paper industry, consists of two essential 
parts; cellulose, the fibrous part from which 
paper is made, and lignin, the material which 
cements the fibers together. 

For years lignin was considered a necessary 
evil of the paper-making process, to be dis- 
posed of in the form of spent sulfite liquor. 
Usually it was flushed into the streams that 
fed the thirsty paper mills. In a less en- 
lightened age this was a source of considera- 
ble stream pollution, 

American’s Marathon group pioneered a 
program of spent sulfite utilization, rather 
than disposal, in 1927, with two goals: re- 
duction of stream pollution and profitable 
by-product use of the material. 

Today, the Company’s Marathon facilities 
at Green Bay and Rothschild, Wis. are so 
busy producing chemical derivatives of spent 
sulfite liquor that the Company actually buys 
quantities of it from other paper-makers. 

Once these non-glamorous chemicals are 
separated from the pulpwood, the gap con- 
tinues to widen, until they reappear in end 
uses that are far removed from the paper 
industry. 

Marathon is a leading supplier of lignin 
for vanillin (synthetic equivalent of vanilla 
bean extracts) used by most food processors. 

As “dispersing agents” and “binders”, 
Marathon’s lignosulfonates appear in a wide 
assortment of products: auto tires; storage 
batteries; fibre dyestuffs; leather goods; ani- 
mal feeds; pesticides, gypsum board; con- 
crete admixture products; tile and brick; 
and oil well drilling mud. 
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PROPOSED EASTER TRUCE FOR 
VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the real escalation of our involvement 
in a miserable civil war in Vietnam com- 
menced more than 2 years ago. Early 
in 1965 a strong force of the finest fight- 
ing men in our Marine Corps was landed 
at Da Nang. Almost immediately they 
were attacked by the Vietcong. Since 
that time, they have been fighting on 
the offensive and, on occasion, on the 
defensive, and always in the best tradi- 
tion of the Marine Corps. 

In recent years and, in fact, more par- 
ticularly in recent months we have es- 
calated and expanded our fighting in 
South Vietnam and our bombing of tar- 
gets in North Vietnam and in South 
Vietnam. The best that can be said for 
our huge expenditure of life and money 
and resources in the last 26 months is 
that the threat of military defeat no 
longer hangs over us. Unfortunately, 
the prospect of victory and peace still 
escapes us. 

It is most unfortunate that adminis- 
tration leaders are encountering a loss 
of confidence from Americans generally. 
One principal reason is that Government 
leaders in Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and Canada report signals from 
the Hanoi government seeking a cease- 
fire and an armistice in Vietnam, while 
Secretary Dean Rusk continues to insist 
that aggression from the north must 
cease before there can be any peace talks 
whatever undertaken. Secretary of 
State Rusk ignores the fact that histor- 
ically there has been only one Viet- 
nam—one country. 

Defense Department officials state ap- 
proximately 45,000 North Vietnamese 
soldiers have infiltrated across the de- 
marcation line fixed at the 17th parallel 
in 1954 at the Geneva Conference as a 
temporary demarcation line, and are 
fighting Americans in South Vietnam. 
These same officials are silent regarding 
the fact, but it is a fact, that we have 
transported into South Vietnam approx- 
imately 50,000 soldiers from the Republic 
of Korea, and more reinforcements will 
come from that source if this conflict is 
prolonged. Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara says that these South Korean 
combat soldiers are not mercenaries. 
The fact is they were transported to 
Vietnam in American ships. They have 
been armed, equipped, clothed, and 
maintained entirely at our expense. 
The foreign aid from our Government 
to the Republic of South Korea was 
increased by $150 million last year, as a 
quid pro quo for the commitment of this 
large and fine fighting contingent num- 
bering more than two complete divi- 
sions of South Korean soldiers. 

Furthermore, our foreign aid to the 
Philippine Republic was increased by $50 
million when 2,000 noncombat engineers 
from the Philippine Republic were 
brought to Vietnam on American ships, 
and then maintained, equipped, fed, and 
paid with money of American taxpayers. 

It would be interesting to note what 
synonym for “mercenary” the Secretary 
of Defense would choose to use to define 
the status of these South Korean and 
Philippine Republic soldiers. 
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In recent weeks the total of Americans 
killed and wounded in combat in Vietnam 
has been staggering and is exceeding in 
numbers our casualties of a year ago or 
even 6 months ago. It is noteworthy 
that we read nothing whatever of any 
offensives carried on by the ARVN forces, 
the so-called friendly forces of South 
Vietnam. They have apparently ceased 
to exist as fighting units except on paper. 
From newspaper accounts, such friendly 
forces are never on the offensive against 
the Vietcong and, on the other hand, the 
Vietcong apparently consider them un- 
worthy of attack. This has become an 
American war, waged on the ground in 
just about the worst place in the entire 
world for Americans to fight. 

The policy pursued by this administra- 
tion in involving us in a land war in 
southeast Asia, and committing more 
than 500,000 of the finest youth of 
America in fighting that war has resulted 
in a feeling of frustration on the part 
of the American public, a feeling of dis- 
quiet and unrest among our people. 
There appears to be a commencement of 
a lack of confidence on the part of our 
people in this administration. 

Furthermore, this erosion of confidence 
is not merely a domestic problem. It ap- 
pears that Prime Minister Wilson of 
England and Premier Kosygin of the 
Soviet Union, who have issued statements 
far different than statements from our 
Secretary of State, very definitely no 
longer accept our word, and it seems 
apparent that they lack faith in our ex- 
pressed desire for peace. On the other 
hand, it is an historic fact that a year 
ago they believed that we Americans sin- 
cerely desired peace. This seems clear 
from statements at that time from 10 
Downing Street, and also from the 
Kremlin. 

In the Washington Evening Star of 
March 7, 1967, it was reported that Pre- 
mier Kosygin in Moscow earlier this 
week said that the United States de- 
stroyed a “real chance” for Vietnam 
peace talks by resuming the bombing of 
North Vietnam following the lunar New 
Year bombing pause. 

The Soviet Premier said that “a real 
chance had appeared to start negotia- 
tions on Vietnam, but the American Gov- 
ernment did not seize this opportunity. 
Everyone sees that the U.S. pronounce- 
ments on a peaceful settlement are noth- 
ing but wordmongering, calculated to 
deceive public opinion.” 

It is interesting to note that Premier 
Kosygin also stated that in his opinion 
the position of the Red Chinese govern- 
ment regarding Vietnam peace negotia- 
tions definitely coincides with that of the 
United States. 

From the capitals of the world, and 
from Secretary General U Thant of the 
United Nations, we are told that if we 
cease the bombing in North Vietnam, 
Hanoi officials would agree to a peace 
conference. U Thant may be utterly 
mistaken but let us follow out his sug- 
gestion. 

With the Easter season approaching I 
urge that President Johnson declare that 
for 15 days preceding and following 
Easter Sunday, we shall discontinue all 
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bombing of North Vietnam. Further- 
more, that during this 15-day period we 
shall cease all offensive air and ground 
action throughout Vietnam, provided the 
Vietcong also cease aggressive acts in- 
cluding terrorist bombing. Of course, we 
would resume fighting if there is an evi- 
dent, flagrant breach of faith on the 
other side or in event that at the end of 
the 15-day period no conference is un- 
derway or planned. 

Mr. President, in making this state- 
ment we should attach no conditions 
whatever but should clearly state that 
delegates of the United States desire to 
meet in conference with delegates of the 
Hanoi and Saigon regimes and also with 
delegates of the Vietcong, or National 
Liberation Front, to strive for a cease- 
fire and armistice in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I know that Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk has been evasive on 
this latter thought. I again ask him the 
question, “Mr. Secretary, are you willing 
to have delegates of the United States 
sit down in conference with delegates of 
the Hanoi government, delegates of the 
government of Prime Minister Ky, and 
also with independent delegates repre- 
senting the forces who are doing the ac- 
tual fighting against Americans in Viet- 
nam, the forces of the National Libera- 
tion Front, or the Vietcong?” 

That is the question our Secretary of 
State should answer to the American 
people. Up to this time our President 
has indicated his willingness to have our 
delegates sit down at such a conference, 
but never—never—has our Secretary of 
State, whom I consider to be the chief 
war hawk in the President’s Cabinet, 
Stated so, and I believe he owes it to the 
American people to do so. 

Frankly, we are in a position to say 
to the world that we have won a military 
victory in Vietnam. Not even President 
de Gaulle, of France, who is exceedingly 
hostile to this Nation, would challenge 
this statement. Then, let us follow that 
declaration with an announcement that 
instead of destroying Vietnam, we will 
undertake to help bring about the peace- 
ful and hopefully friendly development 
of that entire area both north and south 
of the present demarcation zone. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of March 7, 1967, there was published an 
excellent article written by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled “But Why Avoid the Ques- 
tion?” With his usual incisiveness this 
great journalist points out the need for 
us to take steps toward peace now while 
the opportunity presents itself. In very 
few words he reveals the utter weakness 
and absurdity in Secretary Rusk’s re- 
fusal to take Premier Kosygin’s sugges- 
tion seriously. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 7, 1967] 
Bur Wr AVOID THE QUESTION? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Before we resign ourselves to the idea that 
in Vietnam diplomacy is exhausted, that 
nothing can be done except by intensifying 
the fighting, we ought to know why the 
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Administration insists on ignoring the pub- 
lic statements of the Soviet Union. Three 
times since February 9 we have been told 
that the cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam would “open the way” to a negoti- 
ated settlement. We have been told by the 
Soviet Prime Minister, Kosygin, and twice 
after that by President Podgorny. In these 
statements from the principal ally of North 
Vietnam we have been offered openly what 
the President has repeatedly said is our ob- 
jective. 

Why then do we ignore the Soviet Union? 
Because, says Secretary Rusk, we know 
through our private channels of information 
that Hanoi will not do what the Soviet Un- 
ion says it will do. Is Washington really 
better informed about Hanoi than is Mos- 
cow? What would be the purpose of the 
Soviet government in making a proposal on 
which it cannot make good? To deceive the 
American people? To deceive the rest of the 
world? Is it possible that the Soviet gov- 
ernment would take the risk of practicing 
a gross and spectacular deception which, 
if it is a deception, could so easily be ex- 
posed by taking Kosygin and Podgorny at 
their word, suspending the bombing and 
waiting for them to make good? 

Even more inexplicable than Rusk’s re- 
fusal to step up to the ball and put it back 
in the Soviet court, is his strategic specula- 
tion as to what might happen if we took up 
the Soviet offer. He sees a strong buildup of 
North Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam 
while we, having tied our hands with the 
promise not to bomb, suffer severe losses. 
This is a nightmare conjured up by the am- 
biguous word “permanent” which, though 
used by some North Vietnamese, has not 
been used by the Soviet officials. It reduces 
the whole affair to absurdity to believe that 
the Soviet government believes that the 
United States will not fight back if it is at- 
tacked, that the United States will disarm 
itself forever if instead of the way being 
opened to a peace conference, the way is 
closed by another Vietnamese offensive. 

The stakes are high. There is at stake 
peace in this cruel war. There is at stake 
also the good name of the President and of 
the country. The issue is for the time being 
quite specific. Nothing is gained and only 
harm is done by muddying the waters with 
reports of secret information which contra- 
dict the public statements of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The specific issue is: Why has 
the Administration ignored in March 1967 
a proposal which meets exactly what it was 
demanding in 1966? This is a troublesome 
and ugly question. And it will not disap- 
pear in a cloud of vituperation, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON EX- 
PENDITURE OF CERTAIN FUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxconp the 
reports of the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences, the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Committee 
on Finance, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and the 
Joint Economic Committee, concerning 
the foreign currencies and the U.S. dol- 
lars utilized by those committees in 1966 
in connection with foreign travel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 
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-Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, U.S. 
ee 11 Senate, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966 3 


Neme ana Foreign equivalent 


1 partment purch: transportation in deutschemarks. 
oor be gee pe iain RECAPITULATION Amden 


emen vy e x . rr Ie 2, 134. 01 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and eee oa funds by oa on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, expended between 
1 and Dec 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, expended between 


Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 
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Report of expenditures of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


— ͤ . saaasuner 
Philippine Islands 


currency 


Foreign 
A riated fun 
pprop 


Manch 3, 1967. 


— g. dollor equivalent) ) —?]U0 
s: 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 
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RECAPITULATION Amount 
Wopelgrcurresigy CU £3, dolar Ogut ð y ⁊ðxddddß ⁊ðVdd iach noradereaendacnwenns 
Appropriated funds; Department of the Army 
pg capes Be ois rt o e SER cn aan “| EP etek a wok ERO e N liye See DOR 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 
MarcH 2, 1967. 7 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated ae ty ger er aad on Finance, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan. 1 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and opp eee beg 5 o Post Office and Civil Service, U.S. Senate, expended 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
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RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) ($11,128.40) S. Res. 180 (2d sess., 89th Cong... seen 2,811.73 
š A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriata ed funds by the Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. I and Dec. $1, 1966 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
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Foreign currency, (U.S. dollar equivalent) se- $1, 453. 69 


J j B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration. 
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epor diture of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate, expended between 
penned erpen . 5 Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 f ; 
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Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


an. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


riated funds by the Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Senate, expended between 
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Manch 2, 1967. 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee. 


AIR POLLUTION—WSBA EDITORIAL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, station 
WSBA, at York, Pa., has just sent out 
over the radio airwaves an editorial 
broadcast on the subject “Air Pollution,” 
which I consider an excellent piece of 
radio editorializing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 


of this editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

AIR POLLUTION 

Opinion would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to praise President Johnson’s mes- 
sage, asking Congress to take aggressive ac- 


tion on air pollution. The President has 
requested authority to establish and enforce 
industry-wide limits on the emission of pol- 
lutants. He has also asked for the creation 
of regional commissions to set and enforce 
clean air standards . . and strict controls 
of the emission of gases from motor vehicles. 
President Johnson said: “The battle for clean 
air must be won now!” For in ten years it 
will be too late. To anyone travelling the 
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industrial megalopolis of the East, or for that 
matter any major metropolitan area in the 
United States, the problem is obvious... 
our air is polluted! OPINION applauds the 
President's moves to enforce clean air stand- 
ards and urges that you contact Representa- 
tives Edwin D. Eshleman, George Goodling, 
and Herman T. Schneebeli, and Senators 
Hugh Scott and Joseph S. Clark, and demand 
prompt action to achieve an effective program 
to battle one of America’s most serious prob- 
lems . . . dirty air. 


THE TEACHER CORPS—YOUTHFUL 
IDEALISM IN ACTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, ever since 
its creation was first proposed in 1965, 
the National Teacher Corps has been 
treated as a poor stepchild by Congress. 
While appropriations for the program 
have issued forth in the merest trickle, 
it has been subjected to a veritable flood 
of criticism. 

Why this should be so is a mystery to 
me. Our young people are continually 
being charged with being apathetic and 
uncommitted; through the Teacher 
Corps they are being given a chance to 
put their idealism to work and to show 
their concern with the problems of our 
society in a positive, constructive way. 
One would expect unalloyed enthusiasm 
for the program in Congress. Instead 
one finds the reverse. 

The President has announced that he 
will seek a supplemental appropriation of 
$12.5 million for the balance of this fiscal 
year for the Teacher Corps, for a total 
of $20 million for fiscal year 1967, and 
that he will request an appropriation of 
$36 million for fiscal year 1968. I hope 
that the Congress will look with favor on 
these requests, and grant them in full. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle by Fred Hechinger in the New York 
Times of February 12, 1967, under the 
headline “Education: Uphill Fight for 
Teacher Corps” appear in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as im- 
pressive evidence of the splendid job the 
Teacher Corps is doing in my own State 
of Pennsylvania, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks a letter 
which I received not long ago from Mr. 
Martin Kesselman, principal of the Wil- 
liam McIntyre Public School at 30th and 
Gordon Streets in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Kesselman states that a Teacher Corps 
team assigned to his school from Temple 
University is doing “an outstanding job 
in helping to revitalize education in this 
low income area,” and adds: 

We need all the help which can be made 
available, especially in the form of dedicated 
personnel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I assure 
Mr. Kesselman, and educators all over 
the country, that there are Members of 
this body who have heard their message 
and who are determined to keep the 
Teacher Corps alive and to help it pros- 
per and succeed. 
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ExHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Feb, 12, 1967] 
EDUCATION: UPHILL FIGHT ron TEACHER CORPS 
(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

“The Teacher Corps has brought a much- 
needed infusion of genuine commitment and 
imaginative talent to the schools of New 
York City. I would count it a serious set- 
back to the cause of quality education... 
if the Teacher Corps were not to be allowed 
to continue and expand its work in New York 
and across the country.” 

So wrote New York’s Mayor John V. Lind- 
say last month in a letter to John W. Gard- 
ner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Apparently, Mr. Lindsay’s praise of the 
National Teacher Corps is shared by observ- 
ers across the country. But shared, too, 
is his uneasiness about the experiment's 
future. 

Ever since President Johnson in 1965 pro- 
posed the creation of a substantial force of 
idealistic young men and women who would, 
Peace Corps style, spend two years supple- 
menting the teaching staffs of rural and 
urban slum schools, the idea has been widely 
hailed as a way of harnessing youthful com- 
mitment. At a time when the slum schools 
suffer most from the teacher shortage, the 
prospect of getting enthusiastic and expertly 
supervised interns, fresh out of college, 
seemed like a promise of rain during a 
drought. 

Since the young teachers in addition would 
be attached to universities for professional 
training, it was reasonable to hope that many 
of them would be lured into teaching as a 
career—perhaps even specialized teaching in 
slums, 

Although rarely had so much been prom- 
ised for so little money, Congress has 
treated the National Teacher Corps as a leg- 
islative stepchild. 

The reason for this coolness was never 
totally clear. 

In part, it may have been the result of 
an almost pathological fear of Federal con- 
trol of education, even though the Corps 
teachers are under the control of local school 
districts. 

In part, too, conservative spokesmen for 
the education establishment, especially in 
its teacher training segment, may have in- 
fected some members of Congress with lack 
of enthusiasm for a scheme that placed pre- 
mium on innovation rather than the status 
quo. 

In part, the politically conservative sec- 
tions of the country may fear Corps teachers 
as “outside agitators,” 

In part, finally, Congress may have used 
this fiscally relatively minor program as a 
means of getting back at the President for 
having his way with so many other pro- 


posals. 

The plan called for 4,000 teachers during 
the current school year, but the program 
was put through successive wringers until 
only 1,227—262 veteran master“ teachers 
and 965 Corpsmen—could be put in the field. 
New York City, which hoped for several 
hundred, has only 93 corpsmen in 16 of its 
860 schools. 

Even more serious was the fact that the 
last Congress gave the N.T.C. only $7.5 mil- 
lion, just enough to see it through the cur- 
rent academic year. Since each contract is 
supposed to be for a two-year period, these 
young men and women are in the dark about 
whether they can continue their work next 
September. Meanwhile, they are under pres- 
sure to sign up for jobs or more graduate 
work. 

Many of those entering the corps for the 
two-year service period are college graduates 
who want to serve the community before 
going on to other careers. 

President Johnson last month said that 
he would propose legislation to “extend and 
enlarge the Teacher Corps.” Secretary 
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Gardner added that H.E.W. has requested 
$12.5 million in supplemental appropriations 
for 1967 and $36 million for the program in 
1967-68. This would permit a total of 3,700 
corpsmen in September and a subsequent 
increase to a total of almost 6,000. 

Unless recruiting can begin almost im- 
mediately for the next school year and con- 
tracts with some 50 universities for pre- 
service summer training can be let soon, the 
N. T. O. is likely to expire just as laudatory 
reports on the initial round are coming in. 

“It is a little program that is making a 
big difference in our system,” said John W. 
Ambrose, Acting Superintendent of the Lex- 
ington, Ky., schools. 

A school official in Pontiac, Mich., called 
it one of the most useful innovations spon- 
sored by Washington. 

Perhaps the most important testimony 
about the program’s potential, however, 
comes from young corps members themselves. 
A group of young women, serving in slum 
schools in New York agreed last week that 
they are “reaching” many of the youngsters 
mainly because they have the time and op- 
portunity to work with small groups, a lux- 
ury most regular teachers cannot afford. 

Ann Schrand, a veteran of the Peace Corps 
in Colombia who is now an N.T.C. member in 
Junior High School 45 at 120th St. and First 
Ave, said: “This is like going into another 
country, too.” 

Wilease Fields, a young Negro corps mem- 
ber from Maryland, now attached to Public 
School 19 in Corona, Queens, said her team 
was offering physical education, which pre- 
viously had not been provided at all, and 
LAs and science, of which there had been too 

©. 

“We can spend a lot of time on research 
and preparation which the regular teachers 
simply can't,“ she added. 

As many of the young people tell of their 
experiences, an even more important aspect 
of the program becomes clear, Speaking 
confidentially, they tell about how they had 
to persuade the regular teachers and school 
administrators “diplomatically” not to treat 
them as ordinary student teachers, who are 
often used mainly to observe and clean the 
blackboards. They talk about the resistance 
to such unconventional approaches as home 
visits. They express disappointment about 
the conservatism of existing teacher training. 

While the universities’ special summer 
programs were given high marks, the overly 
theoretical courses in the regular education 
departments during the school year fre- 
quently seemed irrelevant. 

“I feel the universities have copped out 
and are taking only a token interest,” one 
corps member said, and others agreed. 

Such criticism underlines the potential 
value of the N.T.C. It could force a re- 
thinking of the existing teacher training 
procedures. It raises questions about the 
traditional ways of student teaching and 
about the need to switch boldly to a system 
of true internship and on-the-job training. 
It might make possible new patterns of 
liaison with the community and with the 
homes of deprived children. Neither the 
standard professional concepts nor the eco- 
nomics of routine school staffing has per- 
mitted such patterns to evolve. 

This should not imply that the corps is 
magic that will solve the problems of the 
slums. Despite their enthusiasm, these 
young recruits quickly admitted that the 
problems of poverty, of fatherless homes and 
of omnipresent groups of disruptive and un- 
responsive children, who should not be in 
regular schools, cannot be solved by the 
schools alone. 

They sympathize with the regular school 
staff and admire its competent members. 
But they also recognize more clearly—per- 
haps because they are not part of the estab- 
lishment—the flaws of defensiveness and 
insecurity of too many school people. 
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“The good teachers leave first when a 
principal fails to respond to the real prob- 
lems, just to avoid trouble with his supe- 
riors,” said one young corps member. 

“You're really in the trenches,” said one 
young woman, not to complain, but to tell 
why she valued the experience. It is ironic 
that in the face of widespread criticism of 
the lack of commitment among today’s young 
people, it remains far from certain whether 
Congress will keep and reinforce the Teacher 
Corps in its domestic trenches, 

EXHIBIT 2 
WILLIAM MCINTYRE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1967. 
Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: This is to inform you 
of the excellent job that the National 
Teacher Corps is doing at the William Mc- 
Intyre School. There is one team assigned 
here from Temple University and it is doing 
an outstanding job in helping to revitalize 
education in this low income area. 

First, it certainly has attracted five dedi- 
cated persons to the task of helping disad- 
vantaged children. In this way it is able to 
extend a positive image of the school into 
the community. 

Second, they have provided teaching 
services within the school which would not 
have otherwise been possible, such as the 
supervision and assistance to our pre-school 
music program and the tutoring of indi- 
vidual children who otherwise could not re- 
ceive the high degree of individual attention 
necessary. They also help individual teach- 
ers directly in the classroom to provide for 
a more intensive, individualized program. 
In effect, this lowers the pupil-teacher ratio. 

Third, they help to provide an added im- 
petus which helps to stimulate those teach- 
ers already in service to put forth even 
greater effort. This, as a morale factor 
alone, is highly commendable. 

Since the Corps has only been operating 
for such a short time, there is no doubt in 
my mind that its full potential has hardly 
begun to be realized despite the mark al- 
ready being made on the education of the 
children here. 

I strongly urge that everything be done to 
see that this valuable service be extended 
for the so-called “ghetto” schools. We need 
all the help which can be made available, 
especially in the form of dedicated personnel. 

It might also interest you to know that 
90% of the Teacher Corps personnel have 
said that they would like to remain in these 
“difficult” schools when their term in the 
Corps has ended. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN KESSELMAN, 
Principal. 


A HEMISPHERIC HURDLE CROSSED 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
tors of both the Baltimore Sun and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer express growing 
optimism over the results of the recent 
Buenos Aires meeting of the hemi- 
sphere’s foreign ministers, and the new 
promise they bring to the projected Sum- 
mit Conference. 

The Sun hails “the broad agreement 
on first steps toward the formation of a 
Latin American common market” as 
“cheerful news” and as a sound forward 
step toward a “profitable summit.” 

The Inquirer stresses the significance 
of such a market and applauds the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State Rusk for 
this “successful advance in their moves 
to accelerate self-help aspects of Latin 
American economic growth.” 

Both articles are interesting and in- 
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formative and offer fresh insights into 
the current hemispheric agenda. I ask 
that they be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Feb. 23, 1967] 


A PAN-AMERICAN SUMMIT MEETING 


Among noteworthy accomplishments of 
the Foreign Ministers of the Organization 
of American States, at their conference in 
Buenos Aires, is agreement to hold an OAS 
meeting in Uruguay in April. A major item 
on the summit agenda will be a proposal to 
create a Latin-American Common Market 
on a step-by-step basis over a period of 
about 12 years. 

Significance of this can be summarized as 
& successful advance for President Johnson 
and Secretary of State Rusk in their moves 
to accelerate self-help aspects of Latin- 
American economic growth. 

The Alliance for Progress, launched by 
President Kennedy, was bold in concept and 
idealistic in principle. From the standpoint 
of practicality, the Alliance has been weak 
and the progress slow. Central and South 
American governments, some of them more 
dictatorial than democratic, have become 
overly dependent on U.S. aid at a time when 
they should have been moving toward a 
greater degree of economic independence. 

Secretary Rusk found a cooperative spirit 
prevailing at Buenos Aires. President John- 
son is hopeful of finding more of the same 
at the summit in April. It is well to keep 
in mind, though, that the spirit may be more 
superficial than real. Rivalry, not coopera- 
tion, is the tradition of history among Latin- 
American governments. 


— 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Feb. 22, 
’ 1967] 
CLEARER SUMMIT 


Skepticism as to the value of the projected 
conference of hemispheric presidents must 
now be tempered in the light of develop- 
ments at the foreign ministers’ meeting in 
Buenos Aires. Rather unexpectedly, the 
ministers, gathered as representatives of 
members of the Organization of American 
States, have reached broad agreement on 
first steps toward the formation of a Latin 
American Common Market. Since the heavi- 
est doubt about a summit meeting arose 
from fears that it would not face squarely 
the problems of trade, this can be considered 
cheerful news. 

One participant in the Buenos Aires dis- 
cussions reports “an unbelievable spirit of 
cooperation.” Another says that the de- 
cision to go ahead with the Common Market 
plans is the most important the Latin 
American nations have made since (in vari- 
ous ways and at various moments) they be- 
came independent. Secretary of State Rusk 
declares himself “highly satisfied.” Careful 
and objective newspaper men report that the 
preliminary market talks moved along with 
surprising smoothness. 

This does not indicate by any means that 
the establishment of the Common Market 
will be easy. The larger countries, with their 
complex economies, will want a slow ap- 
proach, the smaller and poorer nations a 
fast. Years of intricate adjustment lie 
ahead, Yet the date of 1980 for a unified 
Latin American economy does not seem 
today so unrealistic as it did before the min- 
isters went to Buenos Aires. 

Mr, Rusk says that subjects remaining to 
be discussed before a summit meeting “are 
not deeply divisive.” We may hope this 
turns out to be the fact. If it does, and if 


the agenda items on trade are further re- 
fined and made firm, the prospects for a 
profitable 
brighter. 


summit conference do look 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment, in executive ses- 
sion, until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE SENATOR 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA, MR. SCOTT, 
TO BE RECOGNIZED FOR 1 HOUR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of morn- 
ing business tomorrow, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr! 
may be recognized for 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORSE TO 
41TH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
night of March 2, 1967, I was honored 
with an invitation to address the 47th 
Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. The meet- 
ing was held at the Hilton Hotel, in San 
Francisco. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress at that meeting be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A TIME TO EVERY PURPOSE 


(Address by Senator Warxn Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, to the banquet session of 
the 47th annual convention, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, San Francisco 
Hilton, March 2, 1967) 


Mr, President Priest, Rabbi Fine, President- 
Elect Don Eldridge, distinguished guests, 
members of the Association, and friends: 

I am greatly appreciative of the honor you 
have extended to me to meet with you and 
talk with you ahout matters of general con- 
cern to your membership and the students 
you exist to serve. 

As Chairman of the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I am particularly pleased 
to see before me the physical evidence of the 
growth and vitality which characterizes your 
organization. The junior and community 
college ideal which you embody as an or- 
ganization has deep roots in the American 
academic tradition since you are devoted in 
equal measure to the liberal arts, those stud- 
les worthy of a free man, and to those arts 
of equal dignity and worth which were de- 
scribed in the Morrill Land Grant charter as 
the mechanic arts. The fusion of these two 
complementary movements in your institu- 
tions are responsible, in my judgment, for 
the vigour of your operations and for the 
support you have engendered in the Con- 
gress for those operations. 

If Iam not mistaken, in every great statute 
enacted in the 1960's to date, the contribu- 
tion of your program to the education of 
young Americans has been recognized by the 
Congress. Explicit note has been taken to 
make sure that your institutions, your pro- 
grams, and your student bodies can benefit 
under the various provisions of the public 
laws, such as the Morse-Perkins Vocational 
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Education Act of 1963, the Morse-Green 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, the 
Morse-Green Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the Morse-Powell National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Amendments of 1964, the Morse- 
Perkins Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and even in the Morse- 
Brademas International Education Act of 
1966. 

In each of these statutes and as well the 
1966 Higher Education Amendments Act and 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments Act of 1966, my subcommittee 
has sought the counsel of your officers and 
your members. In our seminar sessions 
there has been free and open give and take. 
Your evidence has been weighed with care 
in our executive sessions and your imprint 
is on the statute. 

If I may digress for a moment at this 
juncture to say in public what I have many 
times said in private with regard to educa- 
tional legislation of the last four years. On 
the Senate side, at least, I can speak with 
conviction and authority. It has been legis- 
lation which was in the best sense of the 
word, bipartisan. In subcommittee and in 
full committee we have argued and differed 
over details, but we have been united on the 
floor and in conference in our determination 
to get good legislation adopted. 

This has been due to the fact that we have 
agreed upon our objectives, and our vari- 
ances in recommendations have been limited 
to the improvement and refinement of the 
proposals which come to us from our col- 
leagues and the Administration. 

We have not always bought unchanged the 
Administration proposals. Many of us be- 
lieve and have acted on our belief that Wash- 
ington, D.C., has no monopoly upon wisdom 
in the field of education legislation. Many 
of us feel quite strongly that initiatives for 
programs should arise from and be modified 
by the educational community of this na- 
tion. It is the community of which your 
organization is an important constituent. 

Let me illustrate my point with a specific 
instance. As you may know, Public Law 874, 
which provides grants to defray operation 
and maintenance costs of educational pro- 
grams to local educational agencies is based 
upon a formula which takes into account the 
number of children whose parents live or 
work on federal property and the per pupil 
expenditure of the state. Most of these pay- 
ments go to local elementary and secondary 
school districts. However, the Act itself has 
in it that such payments can be made to local 
educational agencies which provide free pub- 
lic education. Since some states, like Cali- 
fornia, have made provision for free tuition 
in their junior and community colleges, these 
institutions, as in California, have received 
such payments, In fiscal year 1967 for Cali- 
fornia some $2,450,000 will be received by 
junior and community colleges for opera- 
tional costs. Since 1950, $15 million has been 
received from this source. Construction 
money under P.L. 815, the companion meas- 
ure to P.L. 874, since 1950 has amounted to 
an additional $3 to $4 million and it was used 
to help provide a part of the physical facil- 
ities of California junior colleges. No less 
than eleven junior college districts qualified 
for such aid in 1965 and 1966, 

Among the changes proposed by the Ad- 
ministration to P.L. 874 was one which would 
have limited such assistance to elementary 
and secondary schools only, thus removing a 
revenue source for qualifying junior colleges 
in this State. 

In subcommittee members of the minority 
party, whose states were not affected, pointed 
out that Senators Murphy and Kuchel were 
concerned over the proposals. My guess is 
that many of the California junior college 
presidents had presented to the two Califor- 
nia Senators a very convincing case for the 
retention of the language. Senator Murphy 
is a respected member of the minority who 
served on the full committee. In my judg- 
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ment, he made such a powerful case for the 
retention of this benefit that I urged our 
committee to accept an amendment to the 
Administration proposal in this area. We 
later used these arguments to good effect in 
our conference with the House and were suc- 
cessful in upholding the Senate position. 

I mention this incident for a purpose. I 
think it demonstrates that our subcommittee 
tries to meet problems which arise on the 
basis of the merits of proposals rather than 
on the basis of party vote roll calls. In this 
instance I felt, and I am sure that in this I 
was joined by many, that we should encour- 
age the states to extend the principle of free 
public education beyond the high school 
level. At the least, we should not discour- 
age those states which have had the vision 
to move ahead in this area, by imposing upon 
them financial stringencies whose end result 
would have been either the denial of higher 
educational opportunity to qualified young 
Americans, or an increase in local or state 
taxes. 

So I honor George Murphy for the position 
he took on this issue, and I congratulate 
those junior college presidents and deans 
who took the time and the trouble to pre- 
pare the case for their Senators to present. 

Discussion of this particular leads me to 
develop with you the theme of this address. 
You may have recognized that my text was 
taken from one of the Wisdom Books of the 
Old Testament. It may be found as part ot 
the first verse of Chapter 3 of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes and in full it reads: 

“To every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven.” 

We know that in the past decade there has 
been a net increase of 12,000,000 boys and 
girls enrolled in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. I have it on the authority 
of a report issued by Senator Hickenlooper 
for the Republican Senatorial Policy Com- 
mittee last August that soon, in the next few 
years, more teachers will be voters than will 
farmers. Finally, the Congress has looked 
with increasing favor in the past few years 
upon assistance to the junior and community 
college movement. 

This, then, would seem to be the time for 
you to assess your needs now, and for the 
decades to come. In doing so, it would be 
my hope, and my earnest counsel to you, 
that you seek the support of other segments 
of the higher education community for those 
provisions of additional legislation, federal 
and state, you wish to have enacted. It is 
still true that in unity there is strength. 
If you can conscientiously support the ef- 
forts of graduate schools and your four year 
counterparts to achieve solutions to their 
problems, then it seems to me you have 
established a claim on them to support your 
objectives. 

Each sector of higher education shares cer- 
tain characteristics. Each has concern for 
the development and maturation of the stu- 
dent through the provision of skills, the 
formation of attitudes and philosophies of 
social behavior, the unceasing search for 
truth as it is given to man to discover the 
truth. As importantly it shares the common 
heritage of a profession and a discipline 
which stretches from the Stoa of Athens, 
the schools and synagogues of Jerusalem, 
the colonnades of the Roman law courts, 
through the gothic arches of the medieval 
universities of Siena, Paris and Oxford. It 
reaches to the new schools of today which 
are springing up as oases in the former 
deserts of learning here and overseas, and 
it provides for a basis of unity of action. 

It is a proud tradition of free inquiry. Its 
hallmark is an attitude of questioning. The 
weapons of thought and rationality it wields 
are sharp and penetrating. Who is it that 
finally assesses the men of power?—the 
historian through a footnote. Who is it 
that transforms a culture and creates a new 
civilization? The scientist, the inventor, the 
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technician. An Edison or a Steinmetz, a 
Nobel Laureate, a political theorist such as 
Augustine, Aquinas, Locke, or a sociologist 
such as Weber, Marx or Veblen, these are 
the men whose ideas, right or wrong, have, 
for better or for worse, formed our human 
condition in the last half of the 20th Cen- 
tury. The matrix from which such men 
emerge is the school. The insights provided 
in a lecture, in the laboratory or in the shop 
can be the spark which ignites the mind of 
the student to produce a blaze which can il- 
luminate or burn his world. 

Because each of you, with your associates, 
are engaged in this most rewarding and diffi- 
cult endeavor for all of our people, it seems 
to me that you have a responsibility to foster, 
to maintain, and to transmit to your suc- 
cessors the accumulated wisdom of all of 
your predecessors. 

This will force you into opposing, perhaps 
well meaning, but certainly uninformed, at- 
tempts to gain short range advantages, po- 
litical and economic, which are based upon 
threadbare and outworn systems of thought, 
You are dedicated to the search for truth. 
Never palter with nor compromise your in- 
tegrity. Advocate what you regard as es- 
sential to the fulfillment of your mission, 

There is no greater social and economic 
waste, in my judgment, than the deferral 
or denial of educational opportunity to the 
more than 55 million Americans who are 
now enrolled in educational institutions from 
pre-school through post-doctoral study. 

“Politics” can be a word with perjorative 
connotations. I call upon you to be educa- 
tional statesmen who will draw the issues 
clearly and pose to the people of our democ- 
racy the alternatives which could flow from 
the adoption of what you believe to be mis- 
guided policies affecting education. Place 
your confidence in the good sense of the 
public. The people, if informed, will not fah 
you. 

There are bound, however, to be temporary 
setbacks. When these occur, they should be 
considered as stimulants to encourage you to 
do better in the next round. 

If, however, after you have exhausted the 
remedies of rational appeal and analysis to 
no avail, when you find that the political 
climate of your locality will not permit you 
to function effectively in your educational 
capacity because of restrictions placed upon 
your access to, and your dissemination of, 
what you believe to be intellectually sound, 
then you can have recourse, as a last resort, 
to the unanswerable weapon of the profes- 
sional. You can withdraw, as did the plebs 
of Rome and the dons and students who 
founded Cambridge, to repair to climes where 
your work is honored and your presence 
welcomed. 

It is a step not to be taken lightly without 
considered and prayerful reflection, but it is 
a course open to honorable men and women 
who are dedicated to the service of their 
fellow men. 

America benefitted immeasurably from the 
shortsightedness of the European totalitarian 
regimes which proscribed other than Official 
dogma. The teachers and scholars who came 
to us more than a century ago and later in 
the 1930s have enriched beyond counting our 
national intellectual resources. God grant 
that such a situation will never arise in this 
country which could so force such a mass 
migration of talent. I cannot believe that so 
foul a weed could be nurtured in the garden 
of democracy. 

But the provocations need not be so ex- 
treme as this to justify your withdrawal. 
Expenditures which are essential, if deferred, 
can create an irreparable loss. The young- 
ster who drops from school because of finan- 
cial pressures has lost educational time 
which can never be recovered. The state and 
the nation have lost a part of the return 
from taxes upon his income over his life- 
time of earnings because he is not able to 
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receive the financial return from salaries and 
wages that his innate capacities, if developed 
through education, could have earned for 
him, If needed school construction is de- 
layed, because of budget blue-pencilling in 
an effort to present a pretty fiscal picture, a 
whole school generation of students is edu- 
cationally short-changed. It is a pennywise 
practice. We need fiscal farsightedness, not 
money myopia, when it comes to meeting the 
educational needs of our citizens. It will be 
said that the emergency is a temporary one. 

That argument was used too successfully 
during World War II with the result that the 
physical plant of American education has 


been blighted ever since. We are paying, and 


will continue to pay a very high price, for 
that “temporary” postponement of social ex- 
penditure, That extra twelve million chil- 
dren added in less than a decade to our ele- 
mentary and secondary rolls will soon be 
clamoring in ever increasing number at your 
doors. Unless you want to echo the illfated 
innkeeper who achieved immortality by say- 
ing that there is no room at the inn, you 
must needs speak out strongly in defense 
of your convictions. There is a time to every 
purpose; now is the time for you to speak in 
this area. 

It will be said by some that the state and 
local governments cannot afford to pay the 
costs of adequate school housing, decent sal- 
ary scales, modern equipment in the class- 
room and the lab. In part this is a correct 
assessment. The federal government has 
through the Congress, recognized the partial 
validity of this assertion and in statute after 
statute it has provided partial reliefs. 

But since we know that a temptation will 
be created to permit the federal funds to 
supplant rather than to supplement state 
and local expenditures, in a great many of 
these statutes there has been incorporated a 
“maintenance of effort“ clause. I mention it 
now because I think that the taxpaying citi- 
zens should know that budgetary efforts to 
cut back on educational] expenditure may cre- 
ate at the same time an unexpected further 
decrease in the total funding available from 
all sources. However, Federal law required 
no tapering off in local support of schools. 
For example, if a budget cut is reflected in 
college or university allotment for instruc- 
tional equipment of the type funded under 
Title VI of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
then the language of section 604(b) of that 
Act which states: 

“An institution of higher education shall 
be eligible for a grant for a project pursuant 
to this part in any fiscal year only if such 
institution will expend during such year for 
the same purposes as, but not pursuant to, 
this part an amount at least equal to the 
amount expended by such institution for 
such purposes during the previous fiscal year. 
The Commissioner shall establish basic crl- 
teria for making determinations under this 
subsection.” 


would come into play. The net result of such 
a “saving” would be to give up access from 
federal funds of between 50 per cent and 80 
per cent of the cost of the item. The state 
plan requirements of Title I of that Act with 
respect to community service and continuing 
education programs has a similar stricture 
against using federal money to supplant in- 
stitutional funds, In Title II of the Act re- 
lating to college library assistance to qualify 
for library grants the institution must pro- 
vide satisfactory assurance “that the appli- 
cant will expend during the fiscal year for 
which the t is requested (from funds 
other than ds received under this part) 
for all library purposes (exclusive of con- 
struction) (1) an amount not less than the 
average annual amount it expended for such 
purposes during the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1965, and (2) an amount (from 
such other sources) equal to not less than 
the amount of such grant: 

“(b) provides satisfactory assurance that 
the applicant will expend during the fiscal 
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year for which the grant is requested (from 
funds other than funds received under this 
part) for books, periodicals, documents, mag- 
netic tapes, phonograph records, audiovisual 
materials, and other related materials (in- 
cluding necessary binding) for library pur- 
poses an amount not less than the average 
annual amount if expended for such ma- 
terials during the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1965“. 

Now I am no prophet; I cannot foresee 
what future course the Congress may take 
with respect to further legislation, but based 
upon some twenty-one years of Senate serv- 
ice, I suspect that where such a provision 
does not now exist in education laws, it will 
be offered at the next review and extension. 

But the real answer to the argument that 
local and state tax sources cannot carry the 
load should be an impartial examination of 
the facts of the matter. 

If one were to take the data published by 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census in “Government Finances 1964-65”, 
under the heading of: Direct General Ex- 
penditures of States and Local Govern- 
ments for Institutions of Higher Education 
and relate these figures to personal income 
data by state for 1964 one finds a series of 
very interesting percentages emerging. 


Higher education expenditures as a percent 
of personal income, selected States, 1964 
State: Percentage 
North Dakota 2. 

Colorado 


It would seem from the foregoing and 
partial list that the value of higher educa- 
tion, as seen by the voters of these states, 
measured by the hard test of pocketbook 
support and tax take, that this data would 
militate against any argument raised by 
political sources that the voters would not 
stand for additional higher education fund- 
ing costs. 

None of the states on the list I have de- 
veloped from Kentucky to North Dakota are 
among the richest in population or re- 
sources, But it seems to me that their 
citizens have an eye to the future. The 
investment these states are making in the 
basic natural resource of trained human in- 
telligence will bring dividends and returns far 
beyond the seed money of institutional sup- 
port that they have planted. 

If these states can make an effort such as 
this, I would hold that the presumption 
exists that other and richer states can do 
more than they are now doing in support of 
higher education. 

There is a time to every purpose. Surely 
there is a time in each generation for the 
review and reaffirmation of those ideals and 
concepts which bind together the people from 
diverse origins who make up the American 
society of today. These are. the ideas that 
are at the foundation of your effort as jun- 
ior college educators. Belief in the dignity 
of the individual and the worth of his con- 
tribution to the welfare of others. Accept- 
ance, as a working hypothesis, of the concept 
that rationality applied to problems can re- 
solve problems, Belief that despite tempo- 
rary setbacks, progress can and will occur. 
Faith that a political system such as ours 
which is derived from ideals of liberty and 
based on procedures assuring equality of 
opportunity to its citizens and one which is 
restrained from tyranny by a system of con- 
stitutional checks and balances, can, will, 
and should survive and prosper. These ideas 
are far more than our economic might, the 
source of our strength as a nation. By dis- 
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cussing these ideas in your curricula you can 
help to bring about the shared attitude on- 
the fundamental agreements of our society 
which permit us peacefully to change and 
innovate within our borders in our continu- 
ous quest for improvement. 

By illustrating these ideas, I do not, in the 
slightest, rule out the salutary role that 
the criticism of these concepts entails, be- 
cause of my conviction that free and un- 
trammeled intellectual inquiry is the sound- 
est road to the resolution of conflict and the 
establishment of a just and prosperous so- 
ciety. So while I might accept the slogan, 
“Keep Politics Out of Education”, at a su- 
perficial level, at a more basic level, I suggest 
to you that now is the time for you to accept 
as a purpose, and to exercise your rights us 
free men and women to effectuate that pur- 
pose, to educate, not only your students, but 
the communities from which they come. 

Speak out on the great issues of our time 
and bring to bear upon them your intelli- 
gence and the insights you have developed 
from the study of your disciplines. Free- 
dom of speech is a precious guarantee of do- 
mestic tranquility, and it, with its corollary, 
academic freedom, are our most effective 
checks upon the actions of public Officials. 

Unless you use these weapons, when in 
conscience you feel you must, to purify de- 
bate and to propound alternatives and con- 
sequences, you are not faithful to the trust 
and privilege reposed in you as a profession. 

Let me in closing therefore, remind you of 
the language used by the Supreme Court in 
deciding the Sweezy case: 

“The essentiality of freedom in the com- 
munity of American universities is almost 
self-evident. No one should underestimate 
the vital role in a democracy that is played 
by those who guide and train our youth, To 
impose any strait jacket upon the intellec- 
tual leaders in our colleges and universities 
would imperil the future of our Nation. No 
field of education is so thoroughly compre- 
hended by man that new discoveries cannot 
yet be made. Particularly is that true in the 
social sciences, where few, if any, principles 
are accepted as absolutes. Scholarship can- 
not flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust. Teachers and students must 
always remain free to inquire, to study and 
to evaluate, to gain new maturity and un- 
derstanding; otherwise our civilization will 
stagnate and die.” 

There is a time to every purpose. I have 
held you over long. I salute you, I thank 
you and I wish you well in all your endeavors. 


THE INTERRELIGIOUS COMMITTEE 
AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the great 
religious faiths of.our Nation have united 
in a common effort to help in the strug- 
gle against poverty. The Interreligious 
Committee Against Poverty, composed 
of representatives of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference, and the Synagogue Council of 
America, in cooperation with other Jew- 
ish groups, has released a statement 
calling for a massive escalation of our 
effort to overcome poverty. 

Mr. President, the strong stand taken 
by this committee stresses the religious 
aspect of the war against poverty, and 
in so doing places many other issues in 
better perspective. Because this impres- 
sive statement deserves wide attention, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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POVERTY 


When you have eaten your fill and have 
built fine houses to live in, and your herds 
and flocks have multiplied, and your silver 
and gold have increased, and everything you 
own has prospered, beware lest your heart 
grow haughty and you forget the Lord your 
God, Who freed you from the land of Egypt, 
the house of bondage and you say to 
yourselves, “My own power and the might 
of my hand have won this wealth for me.” 
Remember that it is the Lord your’ God 
Who gives you power to get wealth... 
(Deuteronomy 8: 12-18) 

The Interreligious Committee Against 
Poverty unites Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews in common cause to combat the 
evil of poverty amidst affluence. Our oppo- 
sition to involuntary and unnecessary poverty 
is deeply rooted in theological convictions 
which are shared by our three religious 
communities. 

We believe that the earth is created by 
God and that its resources are intended for 
the sustenance and nourishment of man. 
Because God is the source of power and 
affluence, we, His creatures and His children, 
are obligated to use our bountiful resources 
in a manner which fulfills His purposes. 

It is God's will that the dignity of each 
human person shall be respected and af- 
firmed. Involuntary poverty, especially in 
a society of affluence, undermines human 
dignity. To sanction or allow the continua- 
tion of such indignity is to diminish man’s 
stature and to desecrate the image of God. 

God wills that the human community be 
characterized by justice and compassion. 
The poverty of one impoverishes all. The 
perpetuation of poverty in an economy of 
abundance violates man’s responsibility both 
to compassion and to justice, It is evil in 
the sight of God, 

Poverty is not new to mankind. Over the 
centuries millions have suffered want be- 
cause of ignorance, sickness, and inadequate 
mastery over the forces of nature. Famine 
and flood, barren soil and pestilence, and 
countless other evils beset this earthly exist- 
ence, Eyen now in many parts of the world 
man’s control over natural forces is tragically 
inadequate. 

Poverty in the United States of America 
today is a different story. Ours is a land of 
bountiful resources. We have made enor- 
mous progress in the sciences and technol- 
ogy. Poverty is no longer forced upon us by 
the implacable fact of scarcity. Its perpetu- 
ation results principally from our social and 
economic mismanagement, 

The poor know how most of America lives: 
indeed they are constantly bombarded with 
appeals to buy comforts and luxuries which 
even the rich could not have secured at the 
beginning of this century. Hunger and dep- 
rivation are heavy burdens under any cir- 
cumstances, but their bitterness is height- 
ened when the poor feel that their plight is 
the result of injustice and indifference. 

The Interreligious Committee Against Poy- 
erty declares that the minimum economic 
goal of the United States must be adequate 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, educa- 
tion, and social security for every individual 
and family. The achievement of this goal 
requires vigorous and positive action both by 
all levels of government and by a multitude 
of private groups and individuals serving ac- 
cording to their abilities and opportunities. 

Poverty is a complex problem. No single 
set of remedies can be a total answer, Urban 
poverty presents problems different from 
those of rural poverty.. Poverty based on 
racial discrimination presents problems dif- 
ferent from poverty stemming from personal 
handicap. A comprehensive approach to the 
elimination of poverty must include at least 
five fundamental dimensions: 

1. The elimination of poverty through eco- 
nomic development 

The heads of many poor families are able, 
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willing, and seeking work, but unable to find 
employment, or are working in such frag- 
mentary or low-paid employment that their 
wages still spell poverty. For such the need 
is for more jobs, better jobs, decent wages, 
improved skills, and security in time of in- 
voluntary unemployment. 

2. The amelioration of poverty through 
the support of adequate income 

The heads of approximately one-fourth of 
poor families are aged and the male heads of 
another fourth are dead or disabled, or have 
deserted. These families require govern- 
mental assistance in order to sustain them- 
selves in dignity. 

3. The prevention of poverty through the 
development of human resources 

The children and youth of today’s poor are 
potentially parents of tomorrow's poor un- 
less they are equipped with the values and 
skills necessary for full participation in so- 
ciety. Their crying need is quality educa- 
tion, skill training, and motivation to break 
the cycle of poverty. 

4. Provision for participation by the poor 
themselves in anti-poverty programs 

Community action programs drawing upon 
the maximum feasible participation of the 
poor constitute an essential feature in a 
democratic society, and these programs have 
proved their value in the development of 
human resources. This same principle 
should be extended to non-governmental 
anti-poverty efforts. 

5. The elimination of discrimination on 
ground of race or ethnic origin 

Poverty is more prevalent among Negroes, 
Indians, Mexican Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans than among other Americans. The 
Interreligious Committee Against Poverty 
joins its voice to that of the many religious 
leaders of our nation who have opposed dis- 
crimination against these racial and ethnic 
groups as contrary to our faith. Recogni- 
tion of this problem and strong and effective 
programs to meet it are an essential element 
of any adequate anti-poverty program. 

An effective anti-poverty program must 
distinguish between the poor who can be 
helped to become self-supporting through 
employment and wage improvement and 
those who for various reasons cannot be em- 
ployed. For the latter group, which in- 
cludes the very old, the very young, those 
with chronic physical and mental illness, 
and mothers heading families of young chil- 
dren, the basic need is for adequate income 
maintenance programs conceived with full 
respect for the human dignity of the persons 
involved. 

In addition to standardized programs of 
public assistance, these people need to ex- 
perience a warmth of personal concern. 
This may be extended both by professional 
social workers and non-professional aides 
and by other persons with religious motiva- 
tion. Religious compassion rendered on the 
basis of person-to-person service can go far 
to restore a sense of human dignity in these 
persons, 

We urge every community to conduct a 
human inventory designed to reveal the 
characteristics, depth, and extent of the 
poverty problem and to assess the ade- 
quacy of community action, housing, medi- 
eal, and welfare programs available to the 
poor. 

We call particular attention to the need 
of the poor for access to competent legal 
aid to protect their rights and press their 
claims for justice. New and imaginative 
programs are needed to make lawyers and 
legal services more effectively available to 
the poor. 

The poor who can be helped to become 
self-supporting fall into three major classes, 
which require separate approaches: young 
persons who are unemployed; older persons 
and the aged who are able to work and are 
seeking work but cannot find it, and those 
who are presently working but receiving in- 
comes below the poverty level. 
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For unemployed youth, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and other recent Federal pro- 
grams hold great promise and merit public 
support. In addition to governmental pro- 
grams, the work of volunteers with youth is 
of great importance. Tutoring programs 
offer opportunities for college and univer. 
sity students, senior-high-school students, 
and for older persons, whose children are 
grown, to render dedicated public service. 

Many of the aging poor desire useful and 
meaningful work. At a time when the so- 
cial needs of America are so great, when we 
are concerned with the beauty of our cities, 
the care of the sick and of dependent chil- 
dren, and the need for many forms of sup- 
plemental education, we should seek imagi- 
native programs to use the experience of 
our aged poor in community service. They 
can be usefully engaged in housing reha- 
bilitation and subprofessional work in hos. 
pitals, and in many other ways they can 
secure needed income supplements with 
dignity. 

Millions of Americans now work, but re- 
ceive incomes that keep them below the pov- 
erty line. Many of these can benefit from 
manpower-training programs designed to 
upgrade their working skills. Public and 
private funds spent for this purpose not 
only promote the sense of human dignity in 
those benefited, but also constitute an ex- 
cellent capital investment for any commu- 
nity. Maintaining and strengthening the 
processes of collective bargaining and the 
extension of collective-bargaining protec- 
tion to farm workers are essential elements 
in an action program for the working poor. 

The elimination, amelioration, and pre- 
vention of poverty require a massive coordi- 
nated governmental program on a scale not 
heretofore projected as politically feasible 
by any branch or agency of government. 
The following outline of legislative objec- 
tives is offered as a guideline for study and 
action: 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

We regard the Economic Opportunity Act 
as a crucial element of the nation’s war on 
poverty. We support it as a symbol and 
portent of a fresh, new approach to the 
problems of poverty, but we recognize that 
it constitutes only one sector of the total 
war and has thus far been disappointingly 
limited. 

We urge that its principal programs, in- 
cluding Community Action, Job Corps, 
VISTA, Neighborhood Youth Corps, work ex- 
perience, adult basic education, migrant edu- 
cation, health services, daycare centers, and 
farm and small-business loans be continued 
and expanded. 

We especially support the provision for 
maximum feasible participation in commu- 
nity action programs by representatives of 
the areas and groups affected. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared as 
its purpose the promotion of “maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power.” 
But persistent high levels of unemployment, 
particularly among the unskilled, the young 
and the old, and minority groups, testify 
to our failure to implement a policy of full 
employment. It has been estimated that 
forty percent of poverty in America is due 
to inadequate employment opportunity. The 
government should utilize all available fiscal, 
monetary, and economic instruments, and, if 
necessary, devise new means for expansion 
of the nation’s agricultural and industrial 
capacity and for job creation, in order to 
assure every employable person the oppor- 
tunity to serve the community through work. 

ADEQUATE WAGES 

Two-thirds of all poor families have at 
least one person working, vivid testimony to 
the consequences of inadequate wages. De- 
spite recent improvement, millions of workers 
are still not covered by minimum-wage legis- 
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lation, and for millions more the minimum 
wage is inadequate to lift their families out 
of poverty. It is the duty of government to 
assure a wage standard for all workers which 
makes possible a decent level of living. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Many State unemployment compensation 
laws have remained unchanged for decades 
and are totally inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent situation. These laws should be up- 
dated and liberalized by Federal and State 
action and integrated into a Federal system 
which establishes minimum standards of 
benefits, duration, and eligibility. Every 
person unemployed through no fault of his 
own should be assured of adequate income 
throughout the entire period of involuntary 
unemployment. 


IMPROVING PUBLIC WELFARE 


The public-welfare program should serve 
as an ultimate guarantee against poverty. 
Public-assistance grants should be at a level 
sufficient to satisfy the basic requirements 
of those in need, and should be available as 
a legal right to everyone in need. Social 
services should be a vital part of all public- 
welfare programs. Inadequate and uneven 
payments, arbitrary and confusing eligibility 
requirements, and insufficient social services 
tend to demean recipients and deny aid to 
millions who are entitled to it. The Fed- 
eral government should establish national 
standards of grants and eligibility as a con- 
dition of the use of Federal funds, and should 
provide the necessary funds for an equitable 
national system predicated on the principle 
of entitlement. 

States should be required to abolish laws 
and administrative regulations which 
weaken family life by providing that a fam- 
ily may not receive public assistance while 
an unemployed male is in the home. Also 
eliminated should be regulations which in- 
vade the rights and privacy of the poor. 


THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Notwithstanding the adoption of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965, systematic 
exclusion of minority groups from major as- 
pects of American life, and perpetuation of 
segregation in housing, education, and em- 
ployment reinforce the poverty cycle, Ad- 
ditional legislation is necessary, but equally 
vital is the recognition that legislation is 
only as good as its enforcement. We are 
gravely concerned lest administrative laxity 
lead to nullification of existing laws. We 
urge the President and responsible officials 
of government to administer more forcefully 
the laws which are on the books and to take 
other executive action where necessary. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Current programs of housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban renewal are not keeping 
pace with the spread of slum and ghetto. 
New housing is not keeping pace with ex- 
panding population, let alone reducing sub- 
standard housing, Almost none of the 
housing being built is within the price range 
of those who need it most. The govern- 
ment should embark on a program to fill the 
needs of all Americans for a physical en- 
vironment conducive to decent and mean- 
ingful living. Such a program will entail 
vastly increased Federal expenditures for 
rent supplements, comprehensive and coor- 
dinated development of urban areas such as 
proposed in the Model Cities” legislation, 
and Federal loans and reduced interest rates 
to encourage the construction and rehabili- 
tation of housing for the lower-income pop- 
ulation, 

IMPROVING CONDITIONS IN RURAL AMERICA 


The incidence of poverty in rural areas is 
approximately two and one-half times that 
in urban areas. Poverty is prevalent in dis- 
tressed areas characterized by the removal 
of long-established industries or the deple- 
tion of natural resources, migration of lead- 
ers, low tax base, and a genera) insufficiency 
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in economic growth and opportunities for 
personal development, 

t farm labor, farm workers, and 
even farm owners living on worn-out and 
uneconomic tracts often bear crushing bur- 
dens of poverty, disease, and ignorance. 
These people benefit least from laws de- 
signed to protect the rights of workers, from 
social security and related welfare programs, 
and even from most of our agricultural- 
assistance laws. 

The government should raise levels of liv- 
ing in rural America by improving its pro- 
grams of assistance, offering all farm work- 
ers, including migrants, the same protection 
of rights and security available to other 
workers, and expanding programs for elevat- 
ing the economic base of distressed rural 
areas. 

QUALITY EDUCATION 


In both rural and urban America the 
schools attended by poor children are of 
inferior quality in terms of physical plant, 
faculty, study materials, and other environ- 
mental tools essential to effective education. 
Rather than compensating for the poor 
child’s deficient home environment, inade- 
quate school systems compound his prob- 
lem. Poverty thus becomes a vicious circle— 
poverty, poor education, more poverty. Mas- 
sive Federal outlays for school construction, 
teachers’ salaries, vocational training, and 
experimentation with creative institutions 
and new methods are required. Federal, 
State, and local governments should adopt 
polices which will erase the concept of “sepa- 
rate but equal.” 

Education of the poor should be of the 
highest quality, to help them break out of the 
poverty cycle. Many of the parents ardent- 
ly seek such education for their children. 
For those who lack this motivation, the suc- 
cess will depend on working with the parents 
as well as with the children. 

. „ + * * 


All the legislative objectives referred to 
above are interrelated. In total they will re- 
quire the expenditure of greatly increased 
governmental funds, especially as programs 
are tested and prove their value. There is no 
doubt that this nation has the capacity 
to make this investment. It should be given 
the very highest national priority. 

In summary, the Interreligious Committee 
Against Poverty calls upon all Americans to 
urge our government to assume leadership 
in creating a society which will assure racial, 
economic, and social justice for all its citi- 
zens. Justice properly and effectively ad- 
ministered is not a privilege to be bestowed 
benevolently but a right to which every man 
is entitled. 


CALIFORNIA’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
LAW AIDING VICTIMS OF CRIME 
NOT TRUE TEST OF PROPER LAW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Washington Post of March 5 contains 
an illustrative story on California’s ex- 
perience with its 1965 welfare-related 
victim compensation law. The difficul- 
ties in California’s experience with its 
law serve to reemphasize the soundness 
of the victim compensation approach 
which we have taken in S. 646, which 
I reintroduced on January 25. 

In California, where the administra- 
tion of victim compensation has been del- 
egated to the department of social wel- 
fare, victims seem to be reluctant to go 
the welfare route for their compensation. 
The redtape and association with indi- 
gence does not seem to appeal to Cali- 
fornia’s innocent victims. 

The victim compensation bill which 
I recently introduced in the Senate will 
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avoid the defect which is now apparent 
in the California law. S. 646 creates a 
Federal Victim Compensation Commis- 
sion which will not use welfare tests in 
examining the merits of a victim’s peti- 
tion for compensation. Under the terms 
of S. 646 a victim will not have to use 
welfare tests to show that he is worthy 
of Government assistance. My proposal 
simply requires that the victim prove to 
the Commission’s satisfaction that he 
has been injured by a criminal act and 
3 his injury is worthy of compensa- 
on. 

It is my hope that California will con- 
tinue to benefit from its experience as it 
proceeds with its early implementation of 
its victim compensation law. In view of 
California’s problems with its welfare re- 
lated program, I am reinforced in the 
belief which I have long held that our 
own approach to victim compensation 
should follow the New Zealand and Brit- 
ain experience. Administration of vic- 
tim compensation should be delegated to 
a specially constituted and independent 
commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
March 5 Washington Post article en- 
titled “California Law on State Aid to 
Crime Victims Is In Trouble.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA LAW ON STATE Am TO CRIME 

Victims Is IN TROUBLE 


(By Bob Jackson) 


Los ANGELES.—California’s new law to 
give financial aid to crime victims or their 
relatives is not working well. 

First, many recipients feel they are being 
treated more like charity cases than crime 
victims. Second, many judges do not know 
about the plan. And, some victims say they 
do not get enough money to make the red 
tape worth while. 

Thirty-two crime victims or their rela- 
tives have received $54,620 so far in State 
and county compensation under the law 
enacted in California in 1965. The sum is 
only a fourth of the funds appropriated. 

Victims whose means are above the poverty 
level have found they cannot qualify. 
Others who do qualify all too often find the 
payments degrading—similar to another wel- 
fare dole. 

“This law is not worth the paper it was 
made on,” said a 36-year-old victim who 
was hospitalized with stab wounds. “There 
— too much red tape and no money at 


AID SEEN INADEQUATE 


A woman who was widowed when her 
husband was shot in a neighborhood argu- 
ment is “not pleased” with the program. 
She feels that her checks, totaling $210 a 
month, are almost wholly inadequate for 
her and two children. 

State Sen. J. Eugene McAteer steered the 
pioneering measure through the Legislature 
in response to pleas from concerned citizens 
like Superior Judge Francis McCarty. 

Judge McCarty, of San Francisco, was 
angered when an unmarried 50-year-old 
woman was robbed and beaten by two men 
and incurred a loss of more than $1000 in 
hospital and medical bills. 

He urged McAteer to do something for 
“the forgotten man“ —either the crime vic- 
tim or the victim’s family. 

As finally approved by the lawmakers, and 
signed by Gov. Edmund G. Brown on July 
19, 1965, the program had a ceiling of $100,- 
000 for the first fiscal year. And the law 
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specified payments only “if there is need of 
such aid.” 
NEEDY VICTIMS AIDED 


The program thus resulted in aid for 
needy victims. For administrative purposes, 
the funds were to be handled by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare under generally 
the same standards as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. 

The new program even got a welfare- 
sounding abbreviation—AVCV, for “Aid to 
Victims of Crimes of Violence.” But it has 
become a poor stepchild by any standards. 

In Los Angeles County, for instance, 
where there are 400,000 welfare recipients 
of all types, only 37 persons have applied 
for crime-victim aid in the 13 months the 

ogram has been in effect. 

Eight of the applicants were found to 
qualify for regular welfare payments under 
the dependent children program, so were 
put in that program instead, 

Thirteen other applicants were found to 
be ineligible for crime-victim aid, mainly 
because their net monthly income exceeded 
$100 for single persons or up to $250 for 
heads of families. The remainder—16— 
were certified for aid. 


STILL GET CHECKS 


Eight victims here, or their families, are 
still receiving their gray semimonthly 
checks in the mail. They include the wife 
and seven children of a man who was 
assaulted and robbed on his way home 
from work. Until he can recover from his 
head injuries and return to his factory job, 
his family is receiving $493 a month. 

The program, in its way, has doubtless 
achieved a measure of acceptance by some. 
Ed Thoresen, a social welfare administra- 
tor here, cites the case of two single per- 
sons to whom the program lent a helping 
hand. 

The first was a 17-year-old youth who 
was shot in an East Los Angeles gang war. 
His leg was shattered in five places. He 
received $100 for one month until his 
mother went to work to help pay his 
medical expenses. 

The second was a 42-year-old woman who 
was injured by a purse-snatcher near her 
home. She received crime-victim aid for 
two months until she began getting State 
disability benefits. 

“It’s not a perfect program,” said Ronald 
White of the Department of Social Welfare, 
“but it’s off the ground. Someone at least 
had the courage to present this program 
and get it started. Its use should im- 
prove as more people realize its existence.” 


SPENT FIRST YEAR, $4,250 


In the first fiscal year, only $4250 was 
disbursed—less than 5 per cent of the funds 
appropriated. The State pays two-thirds 
and counties one-third. 

For the 1966-67 fiscal year, which is still 
in progress, the Legislature appropriated a 
new $100,000. So far, about $50,370 has 
been disbursed. 

The so-called “indemnity fund” set up to 
defray expenses of the program has turned 
out poorly so far. This fund, into which 
fines levied against offenders were to be 
paid, has reached only $1200. Welfare 
officials report that many judges apparently 
are not aware of the fund. The idea, how- 
ever, seemed to have merit—a chance for 
the criminal, where possible, to defray the 
expenses of his victim. 


GENERIC NAMES FOR DRUGS AND 
PROPOSALS TO BRING PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUGS UNDER MEDICARE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, much 
has been written about the virtues 
of obtaining drugs under their generic 
names. There is still further ado over 
recent proposals to bring prescription 
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drugs under medicare. A recent article 
in the March 4, 1967, issue of Science 
News treated both subjects factually and 
objectively. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recor, in the 
hope that others may find it as informa- 
tive. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERIC DRUGS FavoRED—GENERIC, RATHER 
THAN BRAND PRESCRIPTIONS, GET NEW 
SUPPORT AS WASHINGTON PREPARES FOR 
DRUG-EXPANSION OF MEDICARE 


(By Barbara J. Culliton) 


Ever since the Kefauver-Harris Drug 
Amendments shook the drug industry in 
1962, the big name companies have success- 
fully fended off proponents of generic rather 
than brand name prescribing. 

Now, on Capitol Hill where pressure is 
mounting to include prescription drugs in 
Medicare benefits, there is a movement afoot 
to cut the Government's drug bill, which 
already hits close to $300 million a year, 
by encouraging the use of inexpensive 
generic drugs instead of their high price 
brand name counterparts. (In referring to 
drugs, the generic name indicates the active 
chemical ingredient in a specific medicine, 
not a class or type of compound.) 

Aspirin is always and only aspirin, whether 
it cost 39 cents or $1.39; the difference is a 
matter of semantics. Call it aspirin, and 
the price is low. Attach a brand name and 
the cost more than triples. 

Price discrepancy is even greater when it 
comes to prescription drugs, an area in 
which the consumer-patient is usually in no 
position to choose among various brands; 
but his doctor is. Chances are that when 
the patient pays almost $25 for Achromycin, 
a widely used antibiotic, he doesn’t even 
know he could get the same thing for about 
$4.50 by simply calling it tetracycline—its 
generic or established name. 

Serpasil, a brand name antihypertensive 
and calming agent, is really reserpine. A 
druggist pays about $40 for 1,000 Serpasil 
tablets which he retails at a mark up of 
6624 percent. Call it reserpine, and he pays 
only 69 cents for the 1,000 pills, also with a 
6624 percent mark up. 

Most physicians prescribe by brand name 
not because they are trying to burden their 
patients but because they still think brand 
name products are better or because they are 
familiar with a compound’s brand name and 
have no idea what its generic name is. 
Pharmaceutical houses spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year to send “detail 
men” out to the field to sell their wares to 
practicing doctors, and as a result, the doc- 
tors do know more about brand name than 
generic products. 

The major drug houses justify high prices 
for their brands by claiming first and fore- 
most that a brand name is a guarantee of 
quality. Their less powerful opponents say 
it has nothing to do with quality, only with 
profit. That profit is poured into basic re- 
search on new and better drugs, the com- 
panies retort, and they also point out they 
have a right to make money, particularly on 
products they themselves discovered or per- 
fected. It’s all part of the free enterprise 
system, so to speak. 

There is no doubt that research carried out 
by wealthy drug houses has led to the dis- 
covery of many new drugs. Whether or not a 
brand name insures a high quality product, 
however, is a matter of considerable debate. 
In fact, a recently reported analysis by the 
Food and Drug Administration revealed that 
8.2 percent of 4,573 drug samples did not 
meet potency standards. Breaking this down 
into products marketed under brand names 
versus those sold under generic names, 8.8 
percent of 1,991 brand name samples were 
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deficient compared to 7.7 percent of 2,582 
generics. “Nobody came out of this survey 
looking good,” an FDA official commented. 

Winton B. Rankin, deputy commissioner 
of FDA said the real issue is one of quality, 
not generics versus brands. “If a drug 
manufacturer cannot put out good drugs, 
then he will have to get out of the drug 
business,” he said, adding that FDA will 
apply this yardstick to the full extent of the 
law. The 1962 drug amendments made the 
extent of the law far reaching. 

It is too early to say whether or not this 
will be the year of truth for generics, but 
three pieces of legislation are pending in 
Congress that, if passed, would give non- 
brand products a fighting chance on the 
competitive market by educating the public 
and medical profession about their existence, 
their safety and efficacy and their compara- 
tively low cost, 

In January, Senator JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 
(D—N. Mex.) introduced legislation to bring 
prescription drugs under Medicare. His bill 
has strong Senate support with 21 co-spon- 
sors but may travel a rocky road in the 
House, in part because long-promised White 
House backing for such an extension of 
health coverage is not likely to materialize. 

Some $600 million—about 20% of the drug 
industry’s sales—would be affected; that’s 
the size of the drug purchases by persons 
over 65, those covered by Medicare. 

The Montoya bill, mandates use of generic 
pricing in filling Government paid prescrip- 
tions under Medicare as long as the generic 
version of a drug is deemed to be of a reason- 
able quality. It also establishes an inde- 
pendent “Formulary Committee” to decide 
which products meet quality standards, 
which brand name drugs should be allowed, 
how much the Government will pay for each 
one, and what flat professional fee (rather 
than mark up percentage) will be allowed 
to cover pharmacists’ services. The bill 
places these powers in the hands of Surgeon 
General William Stewart, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration James L. 
Goddard, and Director James Shannon of 
the National Institutes of Health, to be ad- 
vised by seven representatives of the aca- 
demic, business and professional communi- 
ties. 

Theoretically, there should be no question 
of quality in approved drugs, be they brand 
name products or generics. If FDA is doing 
its job and keeping up with advances in 
medicine’s understanding of drug action in 
the body, it ought to be able to guarantee 
that every drug on the market is safe and 
effective; in other words that it does what 
its manufacturer says it will. 

FDA pharmacologist Dr. Stephen Krop says 
that if two products meet the same standards 
for identity, purity and physical state (tab- 
let, liquid, etc.), those products should be 
interchangeable theropeutically. Dr. Dan- 
iel Baines, special assistant on new drugs at 
FDA, says that if a manufacturer can demon- 
strate that his drug works better and is 
more effective than his competitor's product, 
FDA will make every effort to learn the reason 
why. Then one of two things can happen. 
Either the less effective drug improves, thus 
becoming the equivalent of the other, or it 
will be taken off the market for failing to 
meet FDA’s efficacy standards. 

A second and complementary piece of drug 
legislation may be introduced within the 
next few weeks by Senator Russell Long (D- 
La.), chairman of the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee to which the Montoya 
bill has already been referred. The Long 
bill, as does the Montoya proposal, will gen- 
erally require the use of generics, but applies 
to Federal drug spending in all welfare and 
social security programs, not just spending 
under Medicare. Last year Senator Long 
introduced similar legislation that drew fire 
for demanding Government funds be limited 
strictly to generic version drugs. This year’s 
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proposal, séen as a much more reasonable 
bill, will take into account the fact ‘that 
there are situations in which brand name 
products must be used, one case being a drug 
having only one supplier. 

The drug industry, not unexpectedly, op- 
poses any moves to require doctors to write 
and druggists to fill prescriptions with 
generics. They condemn it as an invasion 
of physicians’ right and obligation to deter- 
mine the precise medication patients shall 
receive. 

Both bills, however, do have the support 
of the prestigious American Pharmaceutical 
Association which has long encouraged 
Pharmacists to adopt the use of professional 
fees rather than the mark up system and 
also endorses greater use of generic drugs. 
If druggists charged a standard fee, of $2.00 
for example, for filling any prescription, the 
consumer cost of some medicines would go 
up but the price of high priced drugs would 
drop significantly. According to Robert 
Steeves, general counsel to the APhA, drug- 
gists who have experimented with the fee 
system have reported no loss of profit and 
have enjoyed cutting economic ties. to big 
name companies, 

The third piece of relevant legislation, in- 

troduced on the floor of the Senate a few 
weeks ago, will take on added importance if 
the Montoya and Long bills become law. 
Senator. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) proposed 
that the Food.and Drug Administration be 
authorized to publish yearly a compendium 
of all approved drugs, listing clearly both 
generic or official and brand names and giy- 
ing comparative data on drug composition, 
uses and possible side effects, Such a com- 
pendium would be the first to put this kind 
of. information into doctors’ hands in a 
usable, convenient form. 
Although the FDA has no official com- 
ment on Senator Nelson's bill, it is, under- 
stood the idea originated within the drug 
Agency. 


ATR POLLUTION AND THE DONORA 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
courageous town of Donora, Pa., has 
known heartache and tragedy from the 
effects of air pollution. Donora was 
one of the first communities to suffer 
a killer smog. In 1 week in October 
1948, 20 persons died and about 6,000 
persons became ill from breathing the 
smog hanging over the Monongahela 
River Valley during a “temperature in- 
version.” 

Since that time we have learned that 
attacks of smog can come in Los Angeles, 
in eastern States, and in Europe. The 
same condition which caused smog in 
Donora in 1948 occurred in the eastern 
States over Thanksgiving weekend, 1966. 
During that period, when eyes burned 
and the air was acrid, persons with heart 
and lung conditions were warned to re- 
main indoors. 

The temperature inversion that black- 
ened Donora is an unusual weather 
phenomenon, which comes about ‘when 
a layer of warm, moist air traps stag- 
nant, polluted air below it. 

At this time communities are virtually 
powerless to do anything to reverse a 
smog attack. I am not going to attempt 
to describe the efforts underway to im- 
prove the quality of air in our metro- 
-politan areas. 

However, the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1967, and the Harrisburg 
Patriot of March 1, 1967, both contain 
an article on the smog problem at 
Donora, Pa., which I think mirrors our 
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growing national concern with the air we 
breathe. 

The writer of this article, Miss Jean 
White, notes the special message to Con- 
gress by President Johnson which calls 
for far-reaching legislation to check air 
pollution. 

I am sure the people of Donora are 
eagerly awaiting action by the Federal, 
State, and local governments, working 
together, to clear the air over their com- 
munity. Their experiences of the past 
two decades are portrayed vividly in the 
articles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred, published in the Harrisburg 
Patriot of March 1, 1967, and in the 
Washington Post of February 27, 1967, 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1967] 
THE 1948 INGREDIENTS LINGER aT DON ORA 
KILLER SMOG STILL Parts TOWN 
(By Jean M: White) 

Donors, Pa., Feb. 26.—This small, black- 
ened steelmill town is famous for two 
things: smog and Stan Musial. 

The first it would like to forget. But like 
Musial’s baseball career, its smog is in the 
record book: October 1948; 20 dead and 5910 
(43 per cent of the population) ill in the 
worst air-pollution “episode” in the United 
States. 

The Donora tragedy sounded the Nation’s 
first alert that atmospheric pollution is more 
than a smoke nuisance; it can be a serious 
public health hazard and even carry the 
threat of insidious death from the skles. 

Today, nearly two decades later, there is a 
growing national awareness of the dangers 
of dirty air in our pollutant-producing so- 
ciety. In a special message to Congress, 
President Johnson has called for far-reach- 
ing legislation to check air pollution. His 
recommendations include regional “airsheds” 
and national emission standards for certain 
industries. 

In Donora, if anywhere, there is a special 
reason for concern over the dangers of pol- 
luted air, 

HAUNTED BY MEMORY 

There are many in this small southwestern 
Pennsylvania town who still remember 
breathing through blackened handkerchiefs. 
watching helplessly as elderly relatives fell 
to the floor gaging for breath, growing nau- 
seated as they watched the annual Halloween 
parade, and seeing the sun pale and disappear 
as a smothering fog settled on Donora in 
October, 1948. 

“L guess it’s always in the back of our 
minds,” says Norma Ross Miller, city editor 
of the daily Donora Herald-American. 

Perhaps it is. 

But today the No. 1 concern of Donora's 
residents is the loss of steel-mill and zinc- 
works jobs and getting new industry into 


‘town. People live through a crisis, survive 


tragedy, and then go on to forget when it 


seems necessary. 


“It happens every day in Los Angeles. In 
Donora, it happened once; Yet if anyone 
writes a story about air pollution, they have 
to drag in Donora. I got so angry that I 
wrote a letter to a newspaper a few weeks 
ago.” 

The complaint came from Mrs. Joseph L, 
Costa, “born and raised” in Donora, who now 
works on the Enterprise Board to bring in 
new industry and jobs: 

She was working as a waitress in a restau- 
rant downtown when a heavy smog gathered 
over Donora on that Tuesday morning of 
Oct. 26, 1948. For five days, it hung like a 
sooty shroud over the hillside steel town. 
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A BLACK FOG 


“It was a black fog,” Mrs. Costa recalls. 
“I walked through it catty-corner across the 
street from the restaurant. You had to cut 
through it. You couldn't see across the 
street.” 

Last week, on a rainy, gray day in Donora, 
Mrs. Costa pointed to the nearby bluffs. 

“You see how it seems to be hanging low 
there. That's how the black smoke was that 
night.” : 

Like the low-lying air, little has changed in 
Donora since that black October.’ Most of 
the ingredients for trouble still are there: 
industrial town; heavy river, rall, and high- 
way traffic; steep hills and bluffs that serve 
as windbreakers; low valley pockets to trap 
stagnant air. 

The steel and zinc mills that line Donora’s 
riverfront for three miles have been closing 
down operations over the last five years for 
technological and economic reasons. 

INGREDIENTS HANG ON 

But the nearby Monongahela River 
Valley is still one large pollutant source of 
belching smokestacks, soft-coal furnaces in 
homes and offices, Cars, diesel trucks, freight 
yards, and coal-carrying barges on the 
Monongahela (the only river of consequence 


“in the United States that flows north); 


During that last week of October, 1958, 
there was one other ingredient: å weather 
freak that meteorologists call a “temperature 
inversion.” Hot, moist air trapped stagnant 
air below it. It could not rise or blow out. 

Donora was airtight in its polluted pocket 
for five days. 

Normally, warm air rises to the cooler 
atmosphere above, carrying many pollutants 
with it into the upper regions. During a tem- 
perature inversion, a lid of hot air prevents 
this circulation. 

Temperature inversions are not common. 
But neither are they a rarity, particularly in 
the lovely Indian summer days of late fall 
and early winter, 


NEW YORK HAD TASTE 


Over the last Thanksgiving weekend, a 
temperature inversion hovered over New 
York City. For four days, in the Nation’s 
largest city, people with cardiac and respira- 
tory troubles were warned to stay inside. 

A temperature inversion and polluted air 
can make a deadly combination as happened 
in Donora in October, 1948, 

The small steel town is pocketed amid 
500-foot-high bluffs: on a sharp horseshoe 
bend in the twisting Monongahela 30 miles 
south of Pittsburgh. Poisoned air can’t move 
out if there is a temperature inversion. 

“It’s like putting a lid on a kettle,” Mrs. 
Miller explains, 

She remembers watching the borough’s 
Halloween parade on a Friday night 19 years 
ago. 

It was murky and hard to see,” Mrs. Miller 
recalls. “I was a member of the church 
choir and we had sung at a funeral that 
night. I walked home, and it was hard to 
climb the hill. I put a handkerchief over my 
mouth and nose, The air was acrid. I could 
feel it in my nostrils and down my throat. 
The handkerchief was black when I reached 
home,” 

The next night Mrs. Miller and her hus- 
band drove to a nearby town. 


WHITE TIRE MARKS 

“We drove out of the garage and there 
were white tiremarks on the blackcoated 
ground, When we opened the door and 
walked in, our friends said:- ‘You're’ alive. 
We've been trying to reach you. They say 
people are dropping like files in Donora.’ 

“The thing is that we didn’t know the ex- 
tent at the time. You felt ill yourself but 


didn’t realize how many others were ill, 
“It seemed like the typical smoky atmos- 
phere of autumn, maybe a little worse. We 
were used to a dose of fumes from the mills. 
It could make you feel nauseated at times.” 
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NOT STRANGERS 


People in Donora had grown accustomed 
to acrid air and sooty fallout. Mrs. John 
Tokach, who then worked in the zinc plant, 
remembers the gray smoke that seeped into 
the offices so she couldn’t see ten feet away. 
Sometimes the office girls became sick with 
“zinc plant jitters.” 

But by the fourth night of Donora’s smog 
siege, it was clear it wasn’t the normal fall 
haze. People were collapsing on the streets 
and in their homes. 

John Volk was Donora’s fire chief then 
and still is, as wiry as ever. He was busy 
sending out inhalators and oxygen tanks 
on the Friday night of the smog. 

“Suddenly it struck me that the cars 
wouldn't idle. There wasn’t enough oxygen 
in the air,” Chief Volk recalls. 

On Saturday night it started to sprinkle, 
and a Sunday rain washed out the dirty air. 


FUNERALS. FOR 20 


Funeral services for most of the victims 
of the smiog—5 women and 15 men, most 
elderly with cardiac or respiratory histories— 
were held the following Tuesday after two 
days of drenching rain, 

As Rudolph Schwerha, who then ran the 
largest funeral parlor in Donora and is now 
retired, was to recall later: 

“I think I have never seen such a beautiful 
blue sky or such a shining sunior such pretty 
white clouds. Even the trees in the cemetery 
seemed to have color. I keep looking up all 
day.” 

After the Donora smog deaths, the U.S. 
Public Health Service began a year-long 
study that became the first thorough exami- 
nation into the air pollution problem. 

Donora was the first such disaster in the 
United States. Before then, there had been 
only one other time when smog reached 
death-dealing intensity. That had been in 
1930 in the industralized Meuse Valley of 
Belgium, where 60 died. 

Now such extreme “episodes” are becoming 
more frequent as the air becomes more 
fouled. London had bad air-pollution at- 
tacks in 1952 and 1956. New York has had 
three serious episodes since 1953. 

The Public Health Service report on Donora 
came up with one significant fact: no single 
substance by itself was present in sufficient 
quantities to have caused a score of deaths 
and sickened half a town. 

Rather, it was the stagnant-air accumula- 
tion of noxious fumes and substances that 
Donora’s residents breathed in their daily 
air—sulfur dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, nitro- 
gen oxides, florides, chlorides. 

The weather capped it all with the tem- 
perature inversion, the Public Health Serv- 
ice found. But it also noted that Donora 
probably had experienced a similar situation 
in April, 1945. 

And just a year after the 1948 tragedy, a 
steel strike may have saved Donora from 
another smog seige. Stagnant air again was 
building up but the mills and river steamers 
were idle. 

In 1959, Weirton, W. Va., another steel 
town 50 miles from Donora, had its own mi- 
nor bout with air pollution with 13 hospi- 
talized. 

In his foreword to the Public Health Serv- 
ice report, Leonard A. Scheele, then Surgeon 
General, noted the need for study of the 
long-range effect of continued exposure to 
low concentrations of pollutants in the air. 
The effect could be more insidious if less 
dramatic than a smog tragedy like Donora. 

On the Monday after its week of deadly 
smog, Donora held a town meeting. A state 
of emergency had been declared. 

MEASURES TAKEN 


The zine plant cut back operations for sev- 
eral weeks. A town ordinance forbade refuse- 
burning in backyards. The mills agreed to 
put washing equipment on some smoke- 
stacks. Some 40 smog victims got an ex- 
pense-free vacation in North Carolina. 
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Then people went back to work and their 


-daily lives. 


Today heavy black smoke pours from one 
of Donora’s schools. 

“It keeps the children warm. Soft coal is 
easier on the taxpayer,” Mrs. Costa explains. 

Today Donora lives in the present-day real- 
ity of a dwindling population and the need 
for jobs.. The smog of two decades ago is 
not forgotten, but itis something in the past. 

“It would be sad if we hadn’t learned 
something from the tragedy,” says Mrs. 
Miller. 


INCREASED Dust In Am SEEN COOLING CLIMATE 


Because of increased dust in the air, the 
Nation’s climate probably has cooled off as 
much since 1950 as it had warmed up since 
the 1830s, a University of Wisconsin meteoro- 
logist says. 

Prof Reid A. Bryson, director of the Wis- 
consin Center of Climatic Research, said that 
he believes man has unwittingly caused “the 
rapid and catastrophic increase in the 
amount of atmospheric dustiness over the 
world.” 

In turn, he said, this tends to change 
climate. 

Bryson's report appeared in the latest issue 
of the UIR Research Newsletter, a quarterly 
publication of the University-Industry Re- 
search Program at Wisconsin. 

The most obvious way man has inad- 
vertently changed the climate, Bryson said, 
is by building cities—which are dustier, 
foggier and smokier than the countryside. 

“When sunlight falls on a dusty globe, 
more sunlight is reflected,” Bryson wrote, and 
this "lets less sunlight reach the surface.” 

Since 1950, Bryson said, “the earth has 
cooled off as much as it warmed up in the 
previous 150 years.“ The temperature drop 
has been about two-thirds of a degree 
Fahrenheit, he said, “just about what would 
be expected from the increase of dustiness 
in the atmosphere.” 

The amount of decline may seem small, 
Bryson argued, but “a small change in the 
world temperature may be associated with 
big differences in local climate.” 

He noted reports of midsummer frosts in 
Wisconsin during the early 1800s and noted 
that at the same time the East Coast was 
experiencing hot, dry summers. 

Both have also been true in recent years, 
Bryson added. 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, 
Feb. 28, 1967] 
LITTLE DONE TO PREVENT REPEAT OF 1948 
DESPITE NATIONAL ALERT—NIGHTMARE OF 
First U.S. Smoc Tracepy Haunts Donora 


(By Jean M. White) 


Donora.—This small, blackened Pennsyl- 
vania steelmill town is famous for two 
things: smog and Stan Musial. 

The first it would like to forget. But like 
Musial’s baseball career, the smog is in the 
record book: October, 1948—20 dead and 
5,910 (43 percent of the population) sickened 
in the worst air-pollution “episode” in the 
U.S. 

The Donora tragedy sounded the nation’s 
first alert that atmospheric pollution is more 
than a smoke nuisance; it can be a serious 
public health hazard and can eyen carry 
death from the skies. 

Today, nearly two decades later, there is 
a growing national awareness of the dangers 
of dirty air in our pollution-producing 
society. 

In a special message to Congress, President 
Johnson has called for far-reaching legisla- 
tion to check air pollution. His recommen- 
dations include regional “airsheds” and 
national emission standards for certain 
industries. 

In Donora, if anything, there is a special 
reason for concern. Yet little has been done 
since 1948 to prevent another tragedy. 

Many here still remember breathing 
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through blackened: handkerchiefs, watching 
helplessly as elderly relatives fell to the 
floor gagging for breath, growing nauseated 
as they watched the annual Halloween pa- 
rade, seeing the sun pale and disappear as 
à smothering fog settled on Donora. 

“I guess it's always in the back of our 
minds,” says Nora Ross ‘Miller, city editor of 
the daily Donora Herald-American. 

Perhaps it is. 

But today the No. 1 concern of Donora’s 
residents is the loss of steel-mill and zinc- 
works jobs and getting new industry into 
town. People live through a crisis and then 
go on to forget. 

“It happens every day in Los Angeles, 
In Donora, it happened once. Yet if any- 
one writes a story about air pollution, they 
have to drag in Donora. I got so angry that 
I wrote a letter to a newspaper a few weeks 
ago.” 

The complaint came from Mrs. Joseph L. 
Costa, “born and raised” in Donora, who 
now works on the Enterprise Board to bring 
in new industry and jobs. 

She was a waitress in a restaurant down- 
town when a heavy smog gathered over 
Donora on the Tuesday morning of Oct. 26, 
1948. For five days, it hung like a sooty 
shroud over the hillside steel town. 

“It was a black fog,” Mrs. Costa recalls. 
“I walked through it catty-corner across the 
street from the restaurant. You had to cut 
through it. You couldn’t see across the 
street,” 

Last week, on a rainy, gray day in Donora, 
Mrs. Costa pointed to the nearby bluffs. 

“You see how it seems to be hanging low 
there. That’s how the black smoke was 
that night.” 

Like the low- flying air, little else has 
changed in Donora, Most of the ingre- 
dients for trouble still are there: industrial 
town; heavy river, rail and highway traffic; 
steep hills and bluffs that serve as wind- 
breakers; low valley pockets to trap stagnant 
air. 

The steel and zinc mills that line Donora’s 
riverfront for three miles have been closing 
down operations over the last five years for 
technological and economic reasons. 

But the nearby Monongahela River Valley 
is still one large pollutant source of cough- 
ing smokestacks, soft-coal furnaces in homes 
and offices, cars, diesel trucks, freight yards 
and coal-carrying barges on the Monon- 
gahela. 

During that last week of October, 1948, 
there was one other ingredient: A weather 
freak that meteorologists call a tempera- 
ture inversion.” Hot, moist air entrapped 
stagnant air below it. It could not rise or 
blow out, 

Donora was airtight in its polluted pocket 
for five days. 

Normally, warm air rises to the cooler at- 
mosphere above, carrying many pollutants 
with it into the upper regions. During a 
temperature inversion, a lid of hot air pre- 
vents this circulation. Temperature inver- 
sions are not common. But neither are they 
a rarity, particularly in the lovely Indian 
Summer days of late fall and early winter. 

This small steel town is pocketed amid 
500-foot-high bluffs on a sharp horseshoe 
bend in the twisting Monongahela 30 miles 
south of Pittsburgh. Poisoned air can’t 
move out if there is a temperature inversion. 

“It’s like putting a lid on a kettle,” Mrs. 
Miller explains, 

She remembers watching the borough’s 
Halloween parade on a Friday night 19 years 
ago. 

“It was murky and hard to see,” Mrs. 
Miller recalls. “I was a member of the 
church choir and we had sung at a funeral 
that night. I walked home, ‘and it was 
hard to climb the hill. I put a handkerchief 
over my mouth and nose. The air was acrid. 
I could feel it in my nostrils and down mv 
throat. The handkerchief was black whe> 
T reached home.” 
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The next night Mrs. Miller and her hus- 
band drove to a nearby town. 

“We drove out of the garage and there 
were white tire marks in the black-coated 
ground. When we opened the door and 
walked in, our friends said: “You are alive. 
We've been trying to reach you. They say 
people are dropping like files in Donora.’ 

“The thing is that we didn’t know the ex- 
tent at the time. You felt ill yourself but 
didn’t realize how many others were ill. 

“It seemed like the typical smoky atmos- 
phere of autumn, maybe a little worse. We 
were used to a dose of fumes from the mills. 
It could make you feel nauseated at times.” 

It seems that most of the people of Do- 
nora had grown accustomed to the acrid air 
and sooty fallout. Mrs. John Tokach, who 
then worked in a zinc plant, remembers the 
gray smoke that seeped into the offices so 
she couldn’t see 10 feet away. Sometimes 
the office girls became sick with “zinc plant 
jitters.” 

But by the fourth night of Donora’s smog 
siege, it was clear it wasn't the normal fall 
haze. People were collapsing on the streets 
and in their homes. 

John Volk was Donora's fire chief then 
and still is, as wiry as ever. He was busy 
sending out inhalators and oxygen tanks on 
the Friday night of the smog. 

“Suddenly it struck me that the cars 
wouldn't idle. There wasn’t enough oxygen 
in the air.” 

On Saturday night it started to sprinkle, 
and a Sunday rain washed out the dirty air. 

Funeral services for most of the yictims— 
five women and 15 men, most elderly with 
cardiac or respiratory histories—were held 
Tuesday after two days of drenching rain. 

As Rudolph Schwerha, who then ran the 
largest funeral parlor in Donora and is now 
retired, was to recall later: 

“I think I have never seen such a beauti- 
ful blue sky or such a shining sun or such 
pretty white clouds. Even the trees in the 
cemetery seemed to have color. I kept look- 
ing up all day.” 

On the following Monday, Donora held a 
town meeting. A state of emergency had 
been declared. 

The zinc plant cut back operations for 
several weeks. A town ordinance forbade 
refuse-burning in backyards. The mills 
agreed to put washing equipment on some 
smokestacks. About 40 smog victims got an 
expense-free vacation in North Carolina. 

Then people went back to work and their 
daily routine. 

Today heavy black smoke pours from one 
of Donora’s schools, 

“It keeps the children warm. Soft coal is 
easier on the taxpayer,” Mrs. Costa explains. 

Today Donora lives in the reality of a 
dwindling population and the need for jobs 
and factories. The smog of two decades ago 
is not forgotten but it is something in the 


“Tt would be sad if we hadn’t learned some- 
thing from the tragedy,” says Mrs. Miller. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week’s issue of The Machinist, 
the publication of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, reports that the AFL—CIO’s 
executive council has expressed enthusi- 
astic support for President Johnson’s 
Right of Privacy Act of 1967. This sup- 
port is, indeed, welcomed. 

< Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD March 2, 1967, article pub- 
lished in The Machinist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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LABOR APPLAUDS BAN ON BUGGING 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has ex- 
pressed “enthusiastic support” for President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s far-reaching proposal 
to ban electronic eavesdropping and wire- 
tapping. 

If enacted by Congress, the President’s pro- 
posals would prohibit employer bugging and 
wiretapping of workers on the job. Accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal such snooping 
is increasing. 

One national detective agency was recent- 
ly quoted as reporting that its undercover 
operations are up 10 percent over a year ago. 

Phones of employees with access to com- 
pany secrets are commonly tapped, the Wall 
Street Journal reported. 

In a statement adopted at its mid-winter 
meeting, the Council noted that “successive 
constitutional conventions of the AFL-CIO 
have reiterated the concern of American la- 
bor for full recognition and protection of the 
right of privacy.” 

law on this subject, the statement 
continued, is totally unsatisfactory, partly 
because of the development of new types of 
bugging and partly because of the way the 
Department of Justice interprets the law. 

The Council said that labor welcomes and 
endorses the proposals sent to Congress by 
President Johnson and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The proposals would ban all wiretapping 
and mechanical and electronic eavesdrop- 
ping, whether by law enforcement officials or 
private citizens. 

The sole exception would be that the Presi- 
dent could authorize wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping by Federal security agencies in cir- 
cumstances where he finds the security of 
the nation to be at stake. 

Even then, no evidence so obtained could 
be used in any court. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
UNDER THE ALLIANCE FOR PROG- 
RESS ATTACKS WORLD FOOD 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself to another 
dramatic and positive step toward the 
accomplishment of the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

On Friday, February 24, 1967, a vital 
new program in the war against hunger 
was initiated by the signing of a con- 
tract between the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and the Pillsbury 
Co. of Minneapolis. 

A fact of life—daily becoming more 
acutely discernible—is that population is 
rising at a much faster rate than food 
production. The result is deprivation 
and suffering and the undermining of 
efforts to promote economic and social 
progress. 

World per capita food production is 
declining and is now less than it was in 
the 1930's. 

Even at realistic maximum rates of 
world food production, including our 
country and its surpluses, total food out- 
put will probably be insufficient to pre- 
vent mass starvation in several of the 
lesser developed countries in the com- 
paratively near future. 

In Chicago, on September 1, 1964, Dr. 
Raymond Ewell, in an address given be- 
fore the Division of Fertilizer and Soil 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
said: 

If present trends continue, it seems likely 
that famine will reach serious proportions 


in India, Pakistan, and China, followed by 
Indonesia, Iran, Turkey, Egypt and several 
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other countries within a few years and then 
followed by most of the other countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America by 1980. 
Such a famine will be of massive proportions 
affecting hundreds of millions, possibly even 
billions, of persons. 


In neighboring Latin America, the pop- 
ulation growth statistics are staggering. 
In 1920, Latin America had 90 million 
inhabitants. By 1960 the population in- 
creased to 212 million. In other words, 
in 40 years there was an increase of 250 
percent. If this situation prevails until 
1980—a mere 13 years from now—the 
212 million of 1960 will have grown to 
almost 400 million. 

Among the multiple problems 
emerging from this awesome growth, the 
immensely important need of human nu- 
trition becomes immediately apparent as 
well as demanding of our attention and 
scientific know-how to create carefully 
prepared programs to alleviate this in- 
sistent pressure. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, in his 
message on foreign aid said: 

We will wage War on Hunger. Together, 
the world must find ways to bring food pro- 
duction and population growth into balance, 


The Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the Pillsbury Co. have re- 
sponded to our President’s admonition 
and have launched the first phase of a 
planned 3-year program designed to in- 
crease supplies of protein foods in deyel- 
oping countries. 

The Pillsbury Co., one of America’s 
great private enterprises, has developed 
a vast knowledge derived from its 98 
years in the food business and, in its con- 
tract with AID, continues to participate 
in the vanguard of food production in 
the markets of the world. 

Pillsbury has developed and now will 
test a new complete nutritional food 
that will supplement the diet and fur- 
nish quantities of marginal food com- 
ponents, particularly for the young and 
the expectant mothers. 

The area for initial work will be un- 
dertaken in El Salvador. That country 
has accomplished great gains under the 
Alliance for Progress and has been one 
of the more important elements figuring 
in the success of the Central American 
Common Market which has been char- 
acterized by President Johnson as “one 
of the most promising innovations in the 
developing world.” 

CNF—Pillsbury’s “complete nutrition 
food”—will be produced in El Salvador 
as a formulated drink using production 
equipment and facilities available there 
and will be composed of protein mate- 
rials which can be produced in ready 
supply in the Central American area, 
such as cottonseed, peanuts, and soy- 
beans. Local Salvadoran labor will be 
used and the plant and business will be 
financed in part by Salvadoran capital. 
All of this induces a greater measure of 
self-help by the people of El Salvador 
in the development of their own 
economy. 

President Johnson recently asserted: 

The only obligation ties to our aid is the 
reciplent’s obligation to itself ... to mo- 
bilize its own resources as efficiently as 
possible. 


El Salvador is doing this. 
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I am pleased, indeed, to offer my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the peo- 
ple of El Salvador, the Pillsbury Co., and 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment for success in this unique under- 
taking which should do so much to al- 
leviate the immeasurable problems in 
food production that are developing 
ahead of us. 


HENRY R. LUCE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, William 
H. Ewing, of Honolulu, editorial con- 
sultant to the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, is 
one of Hawaii’s finest journalists. 

Bill Ewing is a newspaperman's news- 
paperman” who writes with great style 
and clarity. For many years he was 
managing editor and editor of Hawaii's 
largest newspaper. 

This week, Bill Ewing paid tribute to a 
fallen giant in the field of American jour- 
nalism—Henry R. Luce. 

I ask unanimous consent that Bill Ew- 
ing’s reminiscences of Mr. Luce be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Mar. 4, 1967] 


He Was a Pro 


I did not know Henry Luce very well. Well 
enough to call him Harry without feeling 
either familiar or presumptious. I stood 
somewhat in awe of him. He had accom- 
plished so much in so little time. To have 
ended his career so soon seemed almost as 
tragic as his death last Tuesday at 68. In 
other words, the more creative one has been, 
the more far-reaching the change when crea- 
tivity is over. Henry Luce achieved what is 
given to very few men, the fact of leaving 
the imprint of himself, his ideas and his per- 
sonality, on the time he lived in. But after 
that he could only stand by and watch it 
slip through his fingers. 

Such thoughts occurred to me as I watched 
him enjoying his grandchildren on the beach 
at the Outrigger or listening quietly to les- 
ser people who courted the company of a 
famous man. He was slightly deaf, which 
he made no effort to conceal. But he was not 
old in any sense. He did not talk a great 
deal, preferring to listen. When an occasion 
arose to speak he spoke immediately. 

Once, we were arranging a luncheon for 
Dr. Edward Teller, the physicist, who likes to 
talk and talks very well indeed. I offered to 
invite a general officer known to be highly 
articulate. “Now wait a minute,” Harry said, 
“Which do we want, the general or the scien- 
tist? We can't have two stars.” “What about 
you?” Isaid. “Oh, me. I just listen.” And 
he did. 

Reporters have written that he barked 
at them and there is some justification for 
this criticism. He had a staccato way of 
speaking with a tone of finality in whatever 
he said. So far as the reporters were con- 
cerned, he probably had been taken over 
the jumps in the newspapers often enough to 
justify his wariness, just as his own publica- 
tions have taken the newspapers to task. 
This is a curious thing. Publishers and edi- 
tors rarely are willing to talk to reporters. 

In appearance Mr. Luce gave the impres» 
sion of a venerable lion, with hair brushed 
straight back to form a graying mane fram- 
ing his angular face with the firmly-set 
mouth and keen eyes beneath bushy brows. 
He was a tall man, probably over six feet, 
causing him usually to stand leaning slightly 
forward to catch the words of the person 
addressing him. He took to aloha shirts 
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at once on arriving in Hawaii. They be- 
came his standard garb unless the occasion 
called for something dressier. 

The extent to which he continued to in- 
fluence Time's policies after retiring as edi- 
tor-in-chief in 1964—to become editorial 
chairman—can only be estimated but it must 
have been considerable. To this observer 
the most remarkable thing about Time Mag- 
azine is the fact that, over a period of more 
than 40 years, it has remained so constant 
to the image created in the 1920's by Luce 
and his partner, Briton Haddon, who died 
in 1929. The people who edit it have been 
switched many times but the magazine has 
changed very little. And this is probably 
because Henry Luce was still around. 

Even after his retirement as editor-in- 
chief he was constantly trying to anticipate 
the course of national and international af- 
fairs—the important things. For example, 
he knew while on a visit to Honolulu in the 
summer of 1965 the plans of the Johnson 
Administration, then unannounced, for a 
big buildup in Vietnam. He believed it 
would work, too. He thought the end would 
come sooner than it has, that the pressure 
simply would be too great for the enemy 
to withstand. Of course he was not the 
only one who was mistaken. The President, 
for example. 

He respected Mr. Johnson’s strength of 
purpose, which was natural, this being one 
of his own outstanding characteristics. He 
let his regard for the President spill over 
into other, more personal areas. Once, order- 
ing a drink, he asked for Cutty Sark. “That’s 
what the President drinks,” he explained 
with a twinkle. “I figure if it’s good enough 
for Johnson it’s good enough for me.” 

When it came to politics he allowed Clare, 
his wife, to do most of the talking, which 
she was quite able and willing to do. Once 
he was asked whether he had followed Clare 
into the Catholic Church. (The story, no 
doubt apocryphal, is still told of the time 
when Clare, a fresh and enthusiastic convert, 
on a visit to the Vatican tried to interest the 
Pope in joining the Church.) Luce said no, 
that after Clare found the true faith she tried 
to bring him into the fold, but he told her 
he thought he would stick with the Presby- 
terians. 

Mrs. Luce, whose talents and accomplish- 
ments are many and varied, admired her hus- 
band greatly. “Harry is the smartest man I 
ever met,” she said once. “But I never heard 
anybody call him an intellectual, And I 
know the reason why. You have to get a 
reputation as & liberal, a Democratic liberal, 
at that, and then everybody starts calling you 
an intellectual.” 

The Luces had one or two changes of plan 
after acquiring the Orvis property on Kahala 
Avenue, one plan being to raze the old struc- 
ture and build an entirely new house. Luce 
became concerned over speculation that, in 
time, the strip between the avenue and the 
beach might be rezoned for apartments. 
“How long do you think that might be?” he 
asked me once. Ten years?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“Well,” he said, I “expect to live longer than 
10 years.” (This was in the summer of 1966.) 
“But I'd like to feel some assurance that for 
at least that long I wouldn’t have an apart- 
ment house going up beside me.” 

Time, circumstance, industry, imagination, 
perseverance, all these and more go into the 
making of a man like Henry Luce. Among 
other characteristics he understood the pe- 
culiar bond of mutual respect and apprecia- 
tion that exists among people—not all of 
them—who process information into news. 
He made a great deal of money but it was 
his feel for news that made it possible. Some 
people have it and some haven't. It is the 
difference between being a pro and not being 
one. Henry Luce was 4 pro. 

— WILLIAM EWING. 
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LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
regret that a longstanding previous en- 
gagement in my State of Alabama made 
it impossible for me to be present yes- 
terday to vote on the final passage of 
S. 355, the proposed Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1967 which passed the 
Senate 75-9. Had I been here, I would 
have voted for the bill. 

It is my privilege to serve on the joint 
committee which recommended this pro- 
posal. I know how diligently the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the chairman of the joint committee, 
has worked over the months, first to help 
formulate this bill of needed changes 
and then to provide the leadership on 
the floor of the Senate for its passage 
by the Senate. The Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] has done an out- 
standing job, and I am pleased to have 
been associated with him. 

The bill was thoroughly and carefully 
considered in committee and extensively 
debated in the Senate. I am hopeful 
that the House will take the measure up 
2 which may lead to its early enact- 
ment. 


AFL-CIO APPRAISES THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, probably 
no American organization has a deeper 
interest or greater stake in the success of 
the war on poverty than the AFL-CIO 
which represents more than 13% million 
union members and undoubtedly, also, 
represents the sentiments and hopes of 
millions of others who are unorganized. 

Recently at its midwinter meeting the 
AFL-CIO executive council subjected the 
2-year-old war on poverty program to a 
careful scrutiny and appraisal. The 
AFL-CIO finds itself in an excellent posi- 
tion to make such an appraisal because— 
in the council’s words: 

Organized labor has not only given moral 
support to this program, but it has been in- 
volved at all levels. Today hundreds of AFL- 
CIO members serve on community action 
boards and committees. In addition, AFL- 
CIO unions have assumed active sponsorship 
of anti-poverty programs. 


The AFL-CIO’s thoughtful assessment 
of the war on poverty program—what it 
has accomplished and what directions it 
should follow from here—deserve a con- 
scientious reading by Members of Con- 
gress and others. The council statement 
deplored the cutbacks in funds author- 
ized by Congress for the operation of the 
Economic Opportunity Act and urged the 
90th Congress to provide the funds nec- 
essary to permit the continuation and 
expansion of those programs directed to- 
ward the elimination of urban and rural 
poverty. 

The council also declared: 

The AFL-CIO remains convinced that our 
country has the material resources and hu- 
man talents to meet both its international 
requirements and its homefront needs. A 
retreat now—through a failure to appropriate 
adequate funds to carry the war on poverty 
forward—will dash the hopes of those mil- 
lions of Americans who have yet to rise out 
of poverty and who are still denied full and 


equal opportunities. 
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I ask’ unanimous consent that the 
statement by the AFL-CIO executive 
council on the war on poverty be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE War ON POVERTY 


(Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Bal Harbour, Fla., February 1967) 

The AFL-CIO is deeply committed to our 
nation’s efforts to eradicate poverty. When 
President’ Johnson first called for “an un- 
conditional war, here and now, on poverty,” 
he struck a deep response from the labor 
movement. Organized labor, since its birth, 
has sought to eliminate: poverty through 
trade union organization, collective bargain- 
ing, and social legislation. 

We have supported, and continue to sup- 
port, programs aimed at helping the poor 
move from the hopelessness and despair of 
poverty toward a sharing of America’s gen- 
eral prosperity. ‘The AFL-CIO has long rec- 
ognized that such programs essentially must 
be based on: 

(1) Job opportunities, at decent wages, for 
the millions of impoverished who are able 
to work and seek employment. 

(2) ‘Adequate Social Security benefits for 
the aged who are retired. f 

(3) Adequate income maintenance; 
through a much-improved and overall sys- 
tem of public assistance, for those additional 
impoverished. millions who are not self-sus- 
taining, due to the absence of the family 
breadwinner, disability or other causes. 

The road out of poverty requires full and 
fair opportunities for education and voca- 
tional training, decent housing, effective en- 
forcement of civil rights, and adequate social 
service assistance. The eventual elimiñá- 
tion ot poverty, however, must emphasize 
jobs, income and upgrading, as its founda- 
tion. 

Many essential measures have been en- 
acted by the Congress, since 1961, that are 
parts of the anti-poverty effort—including 
civil rights legislation, substantial improve- 
ments in the Fair Labor Standards Act, fed- 
eral ald to general and vocational education, 
model eitſes legislation, and the Economic 
Opportunity Act. The AFL-CIO was a major 
force in seeking adoption of all these ad- 
vances. 

The Economie Opportunity Act—with its 
broad attack on the causes and continuation 
of poverty—is a vital part of the overall ef- 
fort to break the poverty cycle. 

Organized labor has not only given moral 
support to this program, but it has been in- 
volved at all levels. Today, hundreds of 
AFL-CIO members serve on community ac- 
tion boards and committees. In addition, 
AFL-CIO unions have assumed active spon- 
sorship of anti-poverty programs. 

Such efforts by organized labor should be 
expanded in the thousands of communities 
across the length and breadth of our coun- 
try—translating AFL-CIO supported nation- 
al legislation into reality in local commu- 
nities... 

The AFL-CIO is fully aware of the prob- 
lems that have arisen during the course of 
developing the Economic Opportunity Act 
programs. We recognize the complexities 
and difficulties of administering such new. 
pioneering and experimental approaches. It 
would be remarkable, indeed, if there were 
no problems in getting such -varied efforts 
off the ground. It is our firm conviction, 
however, that such problems—many of them 
now being corrected—are not due to in- 
herent deficiencies in the overall program, 
itself. ~ 

We repudiate the attacks on the war on 
poverty aimed at crippling or destroying the 
entire program, We likewise N the at- 
tempt to erect a mythology that America 
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cannot afford to wage an effective war on 
poverty. 

The AFL-CIO remains convinced that our 
country has the material resources and hu- 
man talents to meet both its international 
requirements and its homefront needs, A 
retreat now—through.a failure to appro- 
priate adequate funds to carry the war on 
poverty forward—will dash the hopes of 
those millions of Americans who have yet 
to rise out of. poverty and who are still de- 
nied full and equal opportunities. 

Funds for community action programs, 
during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, have been cut back by the reduction 
in the overall amount authorized by Con- 
gress for the operation of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and the earmarking of funds 
for specific projects. The net impact of the 
reduction of available funds is the curtail- 
ment of many essential programs. We urge 
the 90th Congress to provide the funds nec- 
essary to permit the continuation and ex- 
pansion of those programs directed toward 
the elimination of urban and rural poverty. 

This war on poverty is big enough and 
important enough to require the coopera- 
tion, talents and energy of all groups in 
American society—business, trade unions, 
the clergy and other private groups, as well 
as the government. The special talénts and 
abilities of all are required. In this sense, 
recent proposals to Involve’ the business 
community more directly in the war on poy- 
erty, along with others, ‘are highly com- 
mendable. The normal functions of busi- 
ness enterprises, as well as the managerial 
and technical abilities of industry, have 
their vital and proper roles in the nation’s 
effort to eliminate poverty. 3 

It is our conviction, however, that no "seg- 
ment of our society should seek to profit 
from the special services it renders to the 
war on poverty program. We are opposed 
to the proposal of a federal charter for a 
profit-making, war-on-poverty company. We 
view with skepticism and misgiving other 
proposals for profit-making business ven- 
tures in Office of Economic Opportunity and 
related programs. 

We urge the Congress and the Administra- 
tion to continue to advance the govern- 
ment’s efforts to eliminate poverty. 

We call on all affiliated trade unions, state 
and city central bodies to expand their ac- 
tivities in community anti-poverty programs. 

We commend the President for his pro- 
posal to establish a commission to examine 
the many recommendations for income 
guarantees, “reviewing their merits and dis- 
advantages and reporting in two years to me 
and the American people.“ 

We request the staff of the AFL-CIO to 
review these proposals for Income guarantees 
and to report the finding to the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 


RANDOLPH. COMMENTS ON NA- 
TIONAL’ LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD SERVICE TO GABOR- 
BUSINESS: INCLUDES SPEECH BY 
ARNOLD ORDMAN, GENERAL 
COUNSEL NLRB IN WASHINGTON, 

2 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Pratade 0 one 
of the milestones in my career as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
occurred during my second term, when 
the National Labor Relations Act, com- 
monly called the Wagner Act, was 
passed. Since that time, I have watched 
with interest the role the National Labor 
Relations Board has performed in mak- 
ing collective bargaining work through- 
out our country. Last week I was privi- 
leged to participate in recognizing the 
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occasion of the 25 millionth voter in a 
NLRB-conducted election. 

Today I call to the attention of Senate 
Members another area in which the 
NLRB is attempting to serve the best 
interests of the labor relations-business 
community. In our complex society, 
there are often several ways of solving 
any problem. In certain types of labor 
disputes, both the NLRB and private 
arbitration are available to the parties 
Last week at a meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators the able Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB, Arnold Ord- 
man, discussed the interrelation of arbi- 
tration and the NLRB and indicated the 
reasons for NLRB actions. 

Mr. President; I ask- unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD Mr; 
Ordman's speech, Arbitration and the 
NLRB—A Second Lock.“ 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be antes in the RECORD; 
as follows: ; 

ARBITRATION AND THE NLRB—A SECOND Look 
(By Arnold Ordman, general counsel, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Washington, 

D. C., before the National Academy of Arbi- 

trators, 20th; annual meeting,, Fairmont 

Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., March 3, 1967, ) 

In June of 1964 J put the question whether 
there was or could be a happy marriage be- 
tween the National Labor Relations Board 
and the arbitral process.! Since that time 
some of the obstacles to a successful union 
have’ been removed, others have merely been 
more sharply identified: Complete harmony 
is not yet assured hut now, as then, we can 
take comfort from the fact that there is a 
dedicated effort on both sides to make: the 
marriage work, 

Let us take a second look. 

Long before the Steelworkers Trilogy the 
National Labor Relations Board indicated its 
awareness of the importance of arbitration 
in the system of industrial self-government 
the Act was designed to promote.“ After all, 
its first and second Chairmen J. Warren Mad- 
den and Harry A. Millis had been distin- 
guished arbitrators before the enactment of 
the Wagner ‘Act. And’ Dr. William M. Leiser- 
son came to the Board in 1939 with an out- 
standing record as one of America’s foremost 
arbitrators. 

In 1955 the Board in its landmark decision 
in Spielberg Manufacturing Co honored an 
arbitration award which denied reinstate- 
ment to certain individuals allegedly guilty 
of strike misconduct: The Boar stated that 
it would honor an arbitration award where 
“the proceedings appear to have been fair 
and regular, all parties had agreed to be 
bound, and the decision of the arbitration 
panel is not clearly repugnant to the pur- 
poses and policies of the Act.“ . 

The Board thus recognized in situations 
where an arbitration award has been ren- 
dered the public interest in fostering private 
arbitration, The Spielberg safeguards were 
required to foreclose the possibility that the 
encouragement of private adjudication of 
disputes be undertaken at the expense of 
the sacrifice of the public rights the National 
Labor Relations Act is designed to guarantee. 

There are differences between the private 


Arbitration and the VER BA Happy 
Marriage? Address by writer before the Mid- 
west Seminar on Advanced Arbitration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Center for. Continuing 
Education, Chicago, Illinois, June 5, 1964. 

a Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 47 NLRB 694, 
enforced as modified 141 F. 2d 785 (9th Cir- 
cuit)... 

112 NLRB 1080, 1 
112 NLRB at p. 1082. 
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grievance-arbitration process formulated to 
enforce contractual rights and duties and 
the statutory administrative processes of the 
Board established to protect and enforce 
„ „the rights of the public in connection 
with labor disputes affecting. commerce,” “ 
The Board’s power and duty to prevent un- 
fair labor practices stems from Section 10(a) 
of the National Labor Relations Act which 
provides that the Board's power to remedy 
unfair labor practices “shall not be affected 
by any other means of adjustment or preven- 
tion that has been or may be established by 
agreement, law, or otherwise.“ These statu- 
tory. provisions make it manifest that the 
Board is a public instrumentality enforcing 
“public rights.“ The parties may not by 
Private contract either circumvent or limit 
the Board’s jurisdiction’ The Board “is not 
just an umpire to, referee a game between 
an employer and a union,” 8 

An arbitrator, on the other hand, is the 
creature and servant of the parties selected 
to determine disputes arising under the sys- 
tem of private law found in the collective 
bargaining contract and in the practices and 
customs which illuminate the nature and 
extent of the promises and arrangements 
evidenced by that contract. He has a limited 
charter in a system of. self-government 
created, by and confined to the parties.” °? 
The arbitrator, therefore, determines. private 
rights and private duties stemming from a 
private contract. - 
The Steelworkers: Trilogy” emphasized 
the importance in the general statutory 
scheme of labor arbitration as a means for 
the promotion of industrial peace. The 
Board’s hospitality to the arbitration proc- 
ess; was manifested in Spielberg, and the 
Board subsequent to the Trilogy further evi- 
denced its recognition of arbitration as dan 
instrument of national labor policy for com- 
posing contractual differences“ un discerned 
by the Supreme Court from the Court’s read- 
ing of Section 301 and 203 (d) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


`s Section 1(b), Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, ; 

‘See Amalgamated Utility Workers v. Con- 
solidated Edison Co., 309 U.S. 261, 264, 266- 
268: National Licorice Co. v. N.L.R.B., 309 
U.S. 350, 385; Consolidated Edison Co. v. 
N.L.R.B., 305 U.S. 197, 264-265, 267-269, 

7See N.L.R.B. v. Walt Disney Productions, 
146 F. 2d 44, 47-49 (9th Circuit), cert. denied, 
$24 U.S. 877; Lodge 743, Machinists v. United 
Aircraft Corp., 387 F, 2d 5 (2d Circuit), cert. 
denied, 384 U.S, 908. 

$ Shoreline Enterprises v. N.L.R.B., 262 F. 
2d 933 (5th Circuit). 

*Shulman: Reason, Contract and Law in 
Labor Relations, 68 Harvard Law Review 999, 
1016. a 
% United Steelworkers of America v. Ameri- 
can Mfg. Co., 363 U.S. 564; United Steelwork- 
ers of America v. Warrior & Gulf Navigation 
Co, 363 U.S. 574; United Steelworkers of 
America y, Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., 
363 U.S. 593. > 

i International Harvester Co, 138 NLRB 
923, 926, aff’d sub nom. Ramsey v. N. L. R. B., 
327 F. 2d 784 (7th Circuit), cert. denied, 377 
U.S. 1003. 
` it Section 301 (a) provides: “Suits for viola- 
tion of contracts between an employer and 
a labor organization representing employees 
in an industry affecting commerce as defined 
in this Act, or between any such labor orga- 
nizations, may be brought in any district 
court of the United States having jurisdiction 
of the parties, without respect to the amount 
in controversy or without regard to citizen- 
ship of the parties.“ : 

“is Section 203 (d) provides: “Final adjust- 
ment by a method agreed upon by the parties 
is hereby declared to be the desirable method 
for settlement of grievance disputes ‘arising 
over the application’ or interpretation ‘of ‘an 
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The process of accommodation between 
the public interest in the voluntary resolu- 
tion of disputes by the parties themselyes 
as expressed in the Trilogy and in Section 
203(d) and the public interest in protecting 
the rights of employees, employers and 
unions under the National Labor Relations 
Act was bound to reveal areas of compati- 
bility but also areas of overlap and to some 
extent conflict, 

The Supereme Court soon put to rest the 
notion that the preemption doctrine of such 
cases as Garmon ™ was relevant to a suit for 
violation of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. And the Court also made it clear 
that the preemption doctrine does not bar 
a suit under Section 301 for breach of a col- 
lective bargaining agreement even though 
the identical conduct would also constitute 
a basis for an unfair labor practice proceed- 
ing.! If conflict should arise, however, the 
Court noted in Carey v. Westinghouse, the 
Board’s authority is superior. 

The Spielberg standards are designed to 
balance these sometimes competing inter- 
ests in a fashion compatible with the stat- 
utory objectives. There are now a substan- 
tial number of cases in which the rather 
generalized Spielberg standards have been 
applied. P 


I. BOARD PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE WHERE 
GRIEVANCE-ARBITRATION PROCEDURES HAVE 
CULMINATED IN AN AWARD 


A. Arbitration awards in unfair labor practice 
t za eases’ 


The Spielberg doctrine has obyious appli- 
cation, of course, in situations in which the 
grievance-arbitration procedure has culmi- 
nated in an award, The fairness and regu- 
larity requirement has not been met where 
the discharged employee did not receive ade- 
quate notice, was denied counsel,” or re- 
fused to participate under circumstan 
showing union hostility toward him.” And 
when the arbitrator in adjudicating the al- 
leged contract violation has not passed upon 
the unfair labor practice issue the Board 
under well established policy will not honor 
the award." i 

The composition of the tribunal must be 
such as will insure that the grievant will be 
afforded a fair and impartial hearing. Bi- 
partite committees as such are not fore- 
closed * but where, as in a hiring hall case 
or discharge case, the circumstances are 
such that submission to a bi-partite com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
contracting parties would constitute a ref- 
erence of the grievance to a tribunal the 


existing collective-bargaining agreement, 
The Service is directed to make its concilla- 
tion and mediation services available in the 
settlement of such grievance disputes only 
as a last resort and im exceptional cases.“ 

“San Diego Building Trades Council v. 
Garmon, 359 U.S. 236. 

W Teamsters v. Lucas Flour Co, 369 U.S. 95, 

1 Smith v. Evening News Association, 371 
US. 195. 

1t Carey v. Westinghouse, 375 U.S. 261. 

n Gateway Transportation Company, 
NLRB 1763. 

19 Honolulu Star Bulletin, 123 NLRB 395. 
In International Harvester Company, 138 
NLRB 923, enf'd sub nom. Ramsey v. N. L. R. B., 
327 F. 2d (C.A. 7), where the grievant did 
not agree to be bound by the award, had-no 
notice of the hearings and did not partici- 
pate in them, the Board noting that the em- 
ployee’s interests were vigorously defended 
by the employer nevertheless honored an 
award requiring the employer to discharge 
the employee, Dando; 

z Monsanto Chemical Co., 130 NLRB 1097; 
La Prensa, Inc., 131 NLRB 627; cf. Ter- Tan 
Welhausen Company, 159 NLRB No. 141. 

n Denver-Chicago Trueking Company, 132 
NLRB 1416; Modern Motor Express, Inc., 149 
NLRB 1507 gone Lancet i 
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members of which would be arrayed in 
common interest against the grievant the 
necessary safeguards of fairness and regu- 
larity are absent. 

An interesting problem is presented where 
the Board’s investigation results in the dis. 
closure’ of important evidence that was not 
presented to the arbitrator in the hearing 
before him and, therefore, not considered by 
him in making his determination. Should 
the Board honor the award? 

In Precision Fittings, Inc.‘ on its face 
and upon the evidence before the arbitrator 
the award seemed to meet Spielberg stand- 
ards. Indeed, special counsel represented 
the dischargee. 

At an arbitration hearing the dischargee, 
who had been active in conduct looking to- 
ward the decertification of the incumbent 
union, was said by the management wit- 
nesses to have been discharged for having 
falsified his employment application and for 
having failed to report for overtime work 
the preceding Saturday. In dealing with the 
evidence that the discharge ‘took place only 
a few days after the employee had drawn 
up ‘a second decertification petition, the 
arbitrator noted that this evidence was only 
circumstantial. As to an alleged disparate- 
ness in treatment between the dischargee 
and other employees for offenses charged, the 
arbitrator concluded that the evidence. was 
insufficient to show such disparateness and 
that the dischargee was in fact discharged 
for the reasons assigned by the employer. 

At the hearing before the NLRB Trial Ex- 
aminer, a former company vice president 
who held that position at the time of the 
discharge testified and gave an entirely dif- 
ferent version of the events relating to the 
discharge, According to his testimony which 
was credited by the Trial Examiner, a pre- 
text was sought by the management for dis- 
charging the grievant and found in the dis- 
covery that the dischargee had omitted men- 
tioning a prior employment in his applica- 
tion for employment. The Trial Examiner 
and the Board held the discharge to be dis- 
criminatory and refused to honor the award 
because the proceeding was neither fair 
nor regular. The Spielberg standards were 
subverted. The employer’s withholding 
from the arbitrator the one fact peculiarly 
within its knowledge which would have 
shown that the discharge was based on a 
pretext fraudulently concealed the facts, 
Such circumstances, it was held, nullify any 
justification for the Board yielding its statu- 
tory power to a private instrumentality. 

Repugnancy to the policies of the Act 
will, under Spielberg standards, if found in 
an award, result in the Board’s refusal to 
honor it. A series of discharge cases illus- 
trate this principle. , í 

In Virginia-Carolina Freight Lines, Ine.” 
the arbitrator upheld the discharge of an 
employee for seeking Board assistance in a 
dispute he had with the employer. The 
Board refused to honor the award. 

Where the arbitrator's award results in a 
retroactive application of a union-security 
clause in violation of the Act it is clear that 
the Board would refuse to honor such an 
award., s uG ; 

And where an arbitration award upholds 
a discharge of employees for causing a work 
stoppage, as a violation of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, if the work stoppage is.a 
protected activity, because caused by em- 


% Roadway Express, Inci 145 NLRB 153; 
Youngstown Cartage Company, 146 NLRB 
305; see Lummus Company, 142 NLRB 517: 
see Local 149, ete. (Associated ‘Plumbing Con- 
tractors of Arizona), 149 NLRB 39, 45-46. 

141 NLRB 1034. : . 

235 155 NLRB No. 52. 
Monsanto Chemical 
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ployer unfair labor practices the Board will 
refuse to honor such an award.” 


B. Arbitration awards in representation cases 


The Board has held that the Spielberg 
doctrine is applicable to representation dis- 
putes, In Raley’s, Inc. an arbitrator had 
found that certain employees were covered 
by the contract between the parties to the 
arbitration proceeding. Subsequently, a pe- 
tition was filed with the Board by a rival 
union seeking to represent the same employ- 
ees that the arbitrator had ruled were cov- 
ered by the contract. The Board, stating 
that it would apply Spielberg standards in 
representation proceedings as well as in un- 
fair labor practice proceedings when an 
arbitral award is relied upon by one or more 
parties, held the contract to be a bar. The 
award was found consistent with Board prin- 
ciples and petitioner's absence from the arbi- 
tration proceeding was deemed immaterial 
since the employer in the arbitration pro- 
ceeding had vigorously contended that the 
contract did not cover the employees in dis- 
putes, a position identical with that urged 
by the petitioner in the representation pro- 


The application of the rule in Raley’s case 
has been limited in several recent Board 
cases.” Of particular interest to this audi- 
ence is the Board decision in Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation.» That case is the after- 
math of Carey v. Westinghouse™ In that 
case the IUE was certified as the representa- 
tive of the production and maintenance em- 
ployees. The contract contained an arbitra- 
tion clause relating to unresolved disputes 
involving the “interpretation, application or 
claimed violation” of the contract. IUE 
grieved concerning the alleged performance 
by certain employees in the salaried and 
technical employees unit of production and 
maintenance work. The salaried unit was 
represented by another union, the Salaried 
Employees Association. Westinghouse re- 
fused to arbitrate claiming the controversy 
was a representation matter within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Board. The state 
courts so held when IUE sued to compel 
arbitration. The Supreme Court reversed. 

The Supreme Court held that, whether the 
dispute was regarded as a jurisdictional dis- 
pute or as a representation dispute, arbitra- 
tion was not precluded between the contract- 
ing parties even though only one of the 
two unions would be a participant and bound 
by the result. Arbitration might, said the 
Court, have some therapeutic value or, in- 
deed, if the award should run against the 
participating union, end the controversy. 
The Court found arbitration could, there- 
fore, be ordered stating, however, that, “The 
superior authority” of the Board might “be 
invoked at any time.” * 

Subsequent to the decision in Carey v. 
Westinghouse, the arbitration was had be- 
tween the IUE and Westinghouse. The 
Board had deferred action on Motions for 
Clarification of the Certification of IUE and 
of the Salaried Employees Association filed 
after the issuance of the Supreme Court’s 
decision by the employer pending the out- 
come of the arbitration between IUE and 
Westinghouse.” 

The arbitrator found that the issue before 
him was a representation issue. The arbi- 


2t See Ford Motor Company, 131 NLRB 1462, 
where a majority of the Board viewed the 
arbitrator's award as not ruling upon the 
unfair labor practice issue. 

28 143 NLRB 256. 

» Hotel Employers’ Association of San 
Francisco, 159 NLRB No. 15; Pullman Indus- 
tries, 159 NLRB No. 44. 

0 162 NLRB No. 81. 

™375 U.S. 261. 

= 375 U.S. at p. 272. 

“The SEA also filed a petition seeking 
clarification of its certification. 
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trator split the unit in the sense that he 

divided the employees whom the IUE claimed 

to represent into two groups based upon the 
wage level of the individual employees. 

The Board also found that it was a rep- 
resentation issue because the IUE disputed 
the unit placement of the employees doing 
the work and complained of the failure to 
apply the IUE agreement to those employees. 
The IUE did not seek to replace employees 
represented by the SEA with its own mem- 
bers. 

The Board first addressed itself to the 
question as to the weight to be accorded to 
the arbitration award where all the parties 
were not before the arbitrator and two con- 
tracts were involved. The Board said that 
the Hotel Employers Association of San Fran- 
cisco case limited the scope of its decision 
in Raley’s because in Raley’s the contested 
question whether the contract included a 
specified group of employees was the sole 
issue presented to the Board. In Raley’s, 
also, the Board had found the arbitrator's 
award to be consistent with Board prin- 
ciple. In Hotel Employers Association, how- 
ever, the Board noted that the award in 
that case interpreting the contract did not 
resolve the ultimate issue concerning rep- 
resentation because the arbitrator did not 
consider the claim of a rival union to rep- 
resent the employees in question. The Board 
concluded that in Westinghouse as in Hotel 
Employers the ultimate issue of representa- 
tion could not be decided by the arbitrator 
on the basis of interpreting the contract 
under which he was authorized to act but 
could only be resolved by utilization of Board 
criteria for making unit determinations. In 
such cases the arbitrator’s award must 
“clearly reflect the use of and be consonant 
with Board standards.“ * Accordingly, the 
Board, while giving “some consideration to 
the award” applied its own criteria and made 
a different unit allocation. 

Would the Board have reached a different 
result if SEA had been a party to the ar- 
bitration proceeding? If it is assumed that 
the same award would have issued, the award 
would still not have been consonant with 
Board standards and therefore not have been 
honored by the Board, 

If this analysis is correct, the pivotal issue 
here is less the participation of an interested 
party than it is the failure to apply estab- 
lished Board criteria.™ 

This brief review of the application of 
Spielberg standards in post-award cases by 
the Board should not be regarded as indi- 
cating that the process of accommodation 
between the arbitration process and the 
Board processes is malfunctioning. These 
cases illustrate situations in which Spielberg 
standards were not met. That is only a part 
of the picture. There are, of course, other 
cases in which the Board has honored 
awards.“ And, of course, there are still other 
cases which never reach the stage of issuance 
of complaint because the Regional Office in- 
volved has stayed action on an unfair labor 
practice charge awaiting the outcome of an 
arbitration proceeding and has thereafter 
honored the award after review in the light 
of the Spielberg standards. 

II, BOARD PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE WHERE CON- 
TRACT GRIEVANCE-ARBITRATION PROVISIONS 
EXIST BUT HAVE NOT BEEN USED OR COMPLETED 
While the Board will exercise its discretion 

based upon the circumstances of a particular 

case, the exhaustion of contract remedies is 
not normally required by the Board in dis- 


* See footnote 29, supra. 

= Slip Op., p. 4. 

„ Compare International Harvester, supra, 
n. 20. 

"J. Oscherwitz & Sons, 130 NLRB 1078; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 147 NLRB 1233; 
International Shoe Company, 151 NLRB 693, 
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charge or other cases which involve statu- 
tory questions.* 

Where, however, the arbitration stage has 
been reached and arbitration is imminent, 
the Board will normally refrain from deter- 
mining the unfair labor practice issue pend- 
ing rendition of the arbitration award.” In 
Dubo, although a trial examiner had issued 
his Initial Decision, the Board deferred con- 
sideration of the discriminatory discharge 
issues in view of the issuance of a federal 
court order requiring the respondent em- 
ployer to arbitrate the discharges under the 
collective bargaining contract. 

In practice, the Regional Offices when a 
charge is pending and the grievance-arbi- 
tration procedure is being actively pursued 
will defer action on the charge pending the 
completion of the grievance-arbitration 
procedure and will encourage active resort 
to the grievance-arbitration procedure if it 
appears that there is a substantial likelihood 
that the utilization of the procedure will 
set the dispute at rest. 

At this point it may be helpful to examine 
Board cases in situations where the griev- 
ance-arbitration procedure has not been re- 
sorted to or the grievance procedure was 
initiated but broken off. 

First, let us examine an illustrative dis- 
charge case. In Thor Power Tool Com- 
pany,” the Board found that the dischargee 
had been discharged for participation in the 
grievance procedure in violation of the Act. 
The Board noted that neither the company 
nor the union had sought to invoke arbi- 
tration, that the grievance procedure had 
been stopped at the stage prior to arbitra- 
tion and that the charging employee did not 
have the right under the contract to require 
further action under the grievance proce- 
dure. 

The unilateral action area has been the 
subject of a number of important Board 
cases in which a defense to a refusal to bar- 
gain was predicated upon a failure to resort 
to the arbitration process. 

The Board has repeatedly held that it is 
not precluded from resolving an unfair labor 
practice issue merely because as an incident 
to such a resolution the Board may be re- 
quired to construe the scope of a contract 
which the arbitrator is also empowered to 
construe.“ 

The C & C Plywood Corporation case, re- 
cently affirmed by the Supreme Court,“ is of 
interest in this area. The contract set forth 
a wage scale and also provided that the em- 
ployer reserved the right to pay a premium 
rate over and above the contractual classi- 
fied wage rate to reward any particular em- 
ployee for some special fitness, skill, aptitude 
or the like, Shortly after the contract was 
executed the employer posted a notice that 
a premium pay schedule would be instituted 
for members of a glue spreader crew who 
would receive increased pay over and above 
the contractually specified rates whenever 
the crew as a whole met certain production 
standards within a two-week period. The 
employer placed this pay schedule in effect 
without a prior notice to or bargaining with 
the union. Upon complaint by the union the 
employer refused to rescind the incentive pay 
plan although it offered to discuss it. There 
was no arbitration clause in the contract. 


33 Cloverleaf Division of Adams Dairy, 147 
NLRB 1410; Smith Cabinet Mfg., 147 NLRB 
1506; Aerodez, Inc., 149 NLRB 192. 

2 Dubo Mfg. Co., 142 NLRB 43. 

1148 NLRB 1379, enforced 351 F. 2d 584. 

t Cloverleaf Division of Adams Dairy Co., 
147 NLRB 1410; Smith Cabinet Manujfactur- 
ing Company, Inc., 147 NLRB 1506; Huttig 
Sash & Door Company, Inc., 154 NLRB No. 
67; Century Papers, Inc., 155 NLRB No. 40; 
C & S Industries, 158 NLRB No. 43. 

“148 NLRB 414. 

#64 LRRM 2065, January 9, 1967. 
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The union filed unfair labor practice charges 
with the Board alleging a violation of the 
employer’s bargaining obligation and a com- 
plaint was issued. The Board rejected the 
employer’s contention that it lacked juris- 
diction to adjudicate the unfair labor practice 
issue because a question of contract interpre- 
tation was involved in evaluating the com- 
pany’s contention that its unilateral action 
was authorized by the “premium pay” pro- 
vision of the contract. The Board found that 
the premium pay clause was intended to au- 
thorize individual merit increases and not to 
give the employer the right unilaterally to 
raise wages of entire crews if they met cer- 
tain production standards. The Board found 
a violation of Section 8(a) (5) and issued a 
remedial order. 

The Ninth Circuit denied enforcement of 
the Board’s order. The court held the Board 
has no power to interpret a collective bar- 
gaining agreement and when the employer 
claims that his unilateral action is privileged 
by the agreement the Board loses its juris- 
diction to determine whether an unfair labor 
practice has been committed until the con- 
tract issue has first been resolved by the 
courts or, where the contract contains an 
aribitration provision; by the arbitrator. 

The Supreme Court rejected the employ- 
er's contention that since the contract con- 
tained a provision arguably allowing the 
employer to act unilaterally the Board was 
powerless to construe the contract to deter- 
mine whether the provision did authorize 
the employer's action because that question 
must be determined by a court under Sec- 
tion 301. ‘The contract here did not provide 
for arbitration. Consequently, there was no 
possible conflict with the Trilogy. Here 
the Board limited itself to enforcing “a 
statutory right which Congress considered 
necessary to allow labor and mangement to 
get on with the process of reaching fair 
terms and conditions of employment. 
The Board only construed the contract to 
the extent necessary to determine whether 
the union waived’ such statutory safeguards, 
In necessarily construing the contract to de- 
cide the unfair labor practice, the Board 
did not exceed its jurisdiction. 

The Court also upheld the Board’s con- 
clusion that the contract did not give the 
employer a unilateral right to institute the 
premium pay plan. The Court found that 
the Board’s reliance upon its experience and 
“the Act’s clear emphasis upon the protec- 
tion of free collective bargaining” was not 
misplaced. 

C. & C Piywood seems to me to affirm the 
Board’s power to interpret a contract when 
a contractual provision is urged as a defense 
to a charge of unfair labor practices. While 
that case did not deal with arbitration, the 
same result seems compelled by the logic of 
the decision when read together with the 
Acme Industrial Co case which I shall dis- 
cuss in connection with the duty to furnish 
information, The exercise of the Board's 
discretion to defer or not to defer to arbitra- 
tion in a ar case was not directly 
before the Court in C & C Plywood. 

The Board has, of course, discretion to de- 
fer or not to defer to arbitration. Where a 
contract issue is raised as a defense to a 
refusal to bargain charge involving unilat- 
eral action the Board ordinarily will not 
refrain from determining the contract issue 
insofar as it relates to the unfair labor prac- 
tice charge if it concludes (1) that the con- 
tract issue is insubstantial or (2) that it in- 
volves a matter central to the system of col- 
lective bargaining established by the Act 
and requiring the application of the princi- 
ples developed under the Act and not merely 
traditional principles of contract interpre- 
tation.“ 


“64 LRRM 2069, January 9, 1967. 
* Cloverleaf Division of Adams Dairy Co. 
147 NLRB 1410; Smith Cabinet Manufactur- 
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Where, however, the defense for unilat- 
eral action raises a substantial contract in- 
terpretation question, the circumstances in- 
dicate the challenged conduct is not subver- 
sive of basic principles essential to collective 
bargaining, and arbitration is likely to de- 
termine both the contract dispute and the 
unfair labor practice issue, the Board has 
indicated that it will defer to arbitration.” 


In. ARBITRATION AND THE DUTY TO BARGAIN 
IN THE FURNISHING OF INFORMATION 
CASES 


It has been settled for some time that the 
duty to furnish relevant information is a 
necessary corollary of the duty to bargain 
collectively. N. L. R. B. v. Truitt Mfg. Co., 
351 U.S. 149. This principle has been applied 
in many cases with regard to the furnishing 
of information relating to the administra- 
tion of existing agreements.” 

While there is in the agreement, however, 
an arbitration provision the courts had been 
in conflict as to the existence of a duty to 
bargain prior to the exhaustion of the con- 
tract arbitration procedure insofar as the 
furnishing of information is concerned.“ 

The recent Supreme Court decision in 
N. L. R. B. v. Acme Industrial Company,” has 
resolved these conflicts and made it clear 
that the duty to furnish relevant informa- 
tion to the statutory bargaining representa- 
tive during the term of the contract persists 
despite the existence of an arbitration pro- 
cedure. Acme was a companion case to 
C & C Plywood and was handed down the 
same day. 

The contract contained a provision where- 
by the employer agreed not to subcontract 
work normally performed by bargaining unit 
employees where such subcontracting 
would cause the layoff of employees or pre- 
vent the recall of employees who would nor- 
mally perform this work. The contract also 
provided that, in the event equipment was 
moved to another location of the company, 
employees working in the plant or in the de- 
partment from which the equipment was 
removed who are subject to reduction in 
classification or layoff as a result might 
transfer to the new location with full rights 
and seniority. During the contract period 
upon the discovery of the union that ma- 
chinery was being moved from the plant 
information was requested as to the reason 
for the removal of the machinery and where 
it was being relocated. The answer was 
made that there was no violation of the con- 
tract and that therefcre the employer was 
not obliged to furnish the information. 

Grievances were filed. The grievances al- 
leged that the employer by removing the 
machinery and by subcontracting the work 
previously performed on the machines vio- 
lated the recognition, subcontracting and 
work transfer clauses of the contract. The 
union by letter requested information con- 
cerning the equipment removal. The union 
asserted that the information was essential 
for the servicing and administration of the 
contract. The employer replied by letter 


ing Company, Inc., 147 NLRB 1506; Huttig 
Sash & Door Company, Inc., 154 NLRB No. 
67; Century Papers, Inc., 155 NLRB No. 40; 
C & S Industries, 158 NLRB No. 43. 

“ The Flintkote Company, 149 NLRB 1561; 
The Crescent Bed Company, Inc., 157 NLRB 
No. 22, p. 4. 

“N.L.R.B. v. Woolworth Co., 352 U.S. 938; 
N.L.R.B v. Item Company, 220 F. 2d 956 (C. A. 
5), cert. denied, 350 U.S. 836; J. I. Case Co. 
v. N. L. R. B., 253 F. 2d 149 (C.A. 7); N.L.R.B. v. 
Whitin Machine Works, 217 F. 2d 593 (C. A. 
4), cert. denied, 349 U.S. 905; Boston-Herald- 
Traveler Corp. v. N.L.R.B., 223 F. 2d 58 
(C.A.1). 

“Compare Fafnir Bearing Co. v. N.L.R.B., 
362 F. 2d 716 (C.A. 2), with Sinclair Refining 
Co. v. N.L.R.B., 306 F. 2d 569 (C.A. 5). 

“ 64 LRRM 2069, January 9, 1967. 
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stating that it had no duty to furnish the 
information since there had been no lay- 
offs or reductions in any classification within 
five days prior to the formal request for in- 
formation. Five days was the time limita- 
tion established in the contract for filing 
grievances. The union then filed charges 
with the Board. 

The Board held that the Act had been vio- 
lated. It found that the information was 
relevant to the administration of the agree- 
ment by the statutory representative in order 
for it to evaluate intelligently the grievances 
filed and to determine whether they were 
meritorious and whether to press for arbitra- 
tion. The Board also found that there was 
no waiver of any statutory right to such 
information and that the mere existence of 
a grievance machinery terminating in arbi- 
tration did not constitute a waiver of the 
union’s statutory right to such information. 

The Seventh Circuit reversed the Board 
and denied enforcement of its order. The 
court did not upset the Board's finding that 
the requested information was relevant to 
the union’s performance of its function as 
statutory bargaining agent nor did it dispute 
the Board’s conclusion that there was no 
waiver of the statutory right to information. 
The court ruled, however, that the existence 
of the arbitration clause precluded the Board 
from exercising its ordinary unfair labor 
practice authority. The court held that the 
factors bearing on a determination of the 
relevancy of the information requested are 
interrelated with the construction and appli- 
cation of the contract provisions, a matter 
exclusively reserved for the arbitrator. The 
court stated that Board intervention to de- 
termine relevancy thus violated the policy 
of the Trilogy and the national policy em- 
bodied in Section 203(d) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. 

The Supreme Court reversed the Seventh 
Circuit and affirmed the Board. The Court 
said that the only real issue in the case was 
whether the Board must await an arbitrator's 
determination of the relevancy of the re- 
quested information before it could en- 
force the union’s statutory rights under Sec- 
tion 8(a) (5). The Court held that the Board 
need not do so. 

Mr. Justice Stewart speaking for the Court 
distinguished the Trilogy as dealing with the 
relationship of courts to arbitrators when 
an award was under judicial review or the 
employer contested any duty to arbitrate 
under the agreement. The arbitrator's 
greater “institutional competency” was vital 
to those decisions. The relationship of the 
Board to arbitrators was said to be of “a quite 
different order.” 

In assessing the Board’s power to deal with 
unfair labor practices, provisions of the 
NLRA which do not apply to courts under 
Section 301, must be considered. The duty 
to bargain under 8(a)(5) and the Board's 
power under 10(a) to prevent unfair labor 
practices unaffected by any other means of 
adjustment or prevention preclude a view 
of the Trilogy as requiring automatic de- 
ferral by the Board to the primary deter- 
mination of an arbitrator. 

In any event, the Board was not making a 
binding construction of the contract when 
it ordered the production of the requested 
information. It was only holding that the 
information was probably relevant and would 
be useful to the union in performing its 
statutory responsibilities. The Board did not 
decide the merits of the union’s contractual 
claims. 

The Board’s action facilitated the arbitral 
process. The arbitration system cannot per- 
form its function properly if it is to be 
swamped by the processing of all grievances 
to arbitration. The law does not require the 
union to go to arbitration to learn for the 
first time “that the machines had been rele- 
gated to the junkheap.” 

The Board's order was consistent with the 
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national labor policy favoring arbitration and 
the express terms of the Act. 


Iv, CONTRACT CLAUSES ARGUABLY INVALID UNDER 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Board frequently is called upon to 
determine the validity of contract clauses, 
The clause may be one which relates to 
union security and is challenged as violative 
of Section 8(a)(3).% Or the clause may be 
one which allegedly confers super-seniority 
in violation of the Act." Or the clause may 
be one challenged as violative of Section 
8(e).". The Board’s power to determine 
whether such contract clauses violate the 
Act is clear and the Board need not refer the 
case to the grievance arbitration procedure 
under the contract. 


v. ACCOMMODATION PROBLEMS ARISING FROM 
CONFLICTING VIEWS AMONG ARBITRATORS 


Consideration as to when, if ever, the Board 
should refer or defer to resolution by private 
arbitration questicns concerning the statu- 
tory validity of contract clauses suggests an 
inquiry into the practices and attitudes of 
arbitrators faced with unfair labor practice 
issues. 

There is considerable disagreement among 
arbitrators as to whether they should deter- 
mine or, for that matter, are empowered to 
determine unfair labor practice issues in 
cases before them. 

Many arbitrators take the view that they 
should limit themselves to the question as 
to whether the contract has been violated. 

Arbitrator Seitz believes that: 

“If arbitration begins to do the business 
of the NLRA and the courts, interpreting leg- 
islation, effecting national rather than pri- 
vate goals as a kind of subordinate tribunal 
of the Board, that voluntarism which is the 
base of its broad acceptance could be eroded 
and its essential objectives changed. Arbi- 
tration can be weakened by freighting it with 
public law questions which in our system 
should be decided by the courts and adminis- 
trative agencies. Arbitration should not be 
an initial alternative to Board adjudication. 
It has been (and should be) a separate sys- 
tem of judication respecting private rights 
and duties resulting in final decisions—not 
decisions on public matters reviewable by the 
Board and deferred to if not repugnant to 
the Labor Act.“ * 

Under such a view the fact that an award 
would require an employer or a union to 
commit an unfair labor practice presumably 
would not be a matter to be considered by 
the arbitrator. 

In Rowland Tompkins & Sons, for exam- 
ple, a contract clause between the employer 
and the union provided, in substance, that 
the employees could not be required to in- 
stall pre-fabricated piping which did not 
bear the union label. The union claimed 
that the employer’s insistence on the install- 
ing of pre-fabricated piping not bearing the 
union label constituted a violation of the 
agreement. The arbitrator found that the 
contract was violated by the company’s in- 
sistence on requiring the pipefitting employ- 
ees to handle, distribute or install the pre- 
fabricated equipment. The arbitrator also 
stated that it might well be that the union 
may be engaged in an unfair labor prac- 
ice under Section 8b) (4) (B) in refusing to 


v0 See N. L. R. B. v. General Motors Corp., 373 
U.S. 734. 

mu Great Lakes Carbon Co. v. N. LR. B., 360 
F. 2d 19 (C. A. 4). 

See Minnesota Milk Co. v. N. L. R. B., 314 F. 
2d 761 (C. A. 8); Meat Drivers Local Union 710 
v. N.L. R. B., 335 F. 2d 709 (C. A. D.C.); Truck 
Drivers Union Local 413 v. N. L. R. B., 334 F. 2d 
589 (C. A. D. O.), cert. denied, 379 U.S. 916. 

= Great Lakes Carbon Co. v. N.L.R.B. 
supra; Woodlawn Farm Dairy Company, 162 
NLRB No. 1. 

#88 Monthly Labor Review, at p. 764. 

5 35 LA 154. 
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handle the pre-fabricated assemblies but 
found that the issue was not submitted to 
him and that he was not authorized to decide 
it. The arbitrator further stated that it 
might also follow that the contract clause in 
question was violative of Section 8(e) and 
unenforceable and invalid. He ruled, how- 
ever, that he was limited to the construction 
of the collective bargaining agreement and 
that he had no authority to determine 
whether any clause therein is illegal. 

On the other hand, some arbitrators take 
the view that the requirements of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act must be consid- 
ered by the arbitrator.” y 

In S. S. White Dental Mig. Company,” an 
arbitrator enforced a union-security clause 
challenged by the employer as unlawful. The 
arbitrator said that if the clause were pat- 
ently illegal he might refuse to enforce it. 

In view of the contrariety of views among 
arbitrators as to the deference to be given 
by them to the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act the Agency may well be 
hesitant to defer to arbitrators in the area 
of the determination of the legality of con- 
tract clauses. i 3 

The approach of many arbitrators to con- 
tract issues involving challenged unilateral 
action often differs from that of the Board 
in evaluating contractual defenses urged as 
a defense to unfair labor practices involving 
unilateral action. 

The Board's evaluation of the circum- 
stances in which the claim of privileged uni- 
lateral action is made usually involves con- 
siderations other than the interpretation of 
a single specific contract provision. Fre- 
quently, the claim of privilege is predicated, 
at least in part, on the presence of a gen- 
eralized management prerogative clause, the 
absence of any express contractual prohibi- 
tion of the particular action taken or the 
union's failure to obtain a specific prohibi- 
tion during negotiations. The Board has 
developed statutory principles for evaluating 
these general circumstances. For example, 
the Board with court approval has held that 
a waiver of statutory rights must be clear 
and unmistakable and waiver will not be 
found merely because a contract is silent on 
a subject protected by the Act, or because 
the contract contains a general management 
prerogative clause or because the union in 
contract negotiations failed to obtain con- 
tractual protection for its statutory rights." 

Many arbitrators, since they are concerned 
solely with whether there has been a breach 
of contract, consider it improper for abri- 
trators to apply the statutory principles de- 
veloped by the Board or apply them differ- 
ently than the Board does. Some arbitrators 
apply the so-called “residual rights” theory 
where management takes unilateral action, 
holding that management is free to act un- 
less the collective bargaining agreement ex- 
pressly prohibits the challenged conduct.” 
In the Finkheiner™ case the employer had 
transferred work from one plant to another 


5 Sorg Printing Co., 38 LA 1162; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 22 LA 583; Smith and 
Jones, The Supreme Court and Labor Dispute 
Arbitration: The Emerging Federal Law, 63 
Michigan Law Review, 751, 804. 

5? 26 LA 428. 

es See e.g., N.L.R.B, v. Perkins Machine Co., 
326 F. 2d 488 (C.A. 1); Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. v. N.L.R.B., 325 F. 2d 746, 751 (C.A. 
6), certiorari denied; 376 U.S. 971; N.L.R.B. v. 
Item Co., 220 F. 2d 956, 958-959 (C.A. 5), 
certiorari denied, 350 U.S. 836; N.L.R.B. v. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 187 F. 2d 947, 940 
(C.A. 2); Fafnir Bearing Co. v. N.L.R.B., 362 
F. 2d 716 (C.A. 2). 

® Elkouri, How Arbitration Works, 287-288 
(B. N. A., 1960); C. Finkheiner, 44 LA 1109; 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 30 LA 678; Cela- 
nese Corp. of America, 33 LA 925. 

© Footnote 59, supra. 
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without bargaining with the union contend- 
ing that this action was permitted by the 
management rights clause of the contract. 
The arbitrator held that in the absence of 
express contractual language prohibiting the 
transfer of work, the management rights 
clause must be construed to authorize the 
unilateral conduct. The arbitrator recog- 
nized that the employer's action did concern 
@ mandatory subject of bargaining under 
the National Labor Relations Act but ruled 
that he was not empowered to decide the 
unfair labor practice issue in construing the 
contract. 

In Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 38 LA 
267, a practice had existed for 20 years under 
which employees required to wear special 
clothing reported 15 minutes prior to the 
start of the normal work day to change to 
special clothing. This resulted in an 8-hour 
and 15-minute work day with pay for the 15 
minutes at the overtime rate. The em- 
ployer without notice to the union and for 
economic reasons eliminated the 15 minutes 
overtime and required the change of cloth- 
ing to be done within the normal 8-hour 
work day. The affected employees filed a 
grievance seeking restoration of the status 
quo and compensation for pay lost as a re- 
sult of the change. 

The arbitrator stated that the past prac- 
tice may have become a term or condition 
of employment within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act but held that 
the determination of such a matter must be 
made by the National Labor Relations Board. 
The arbitrator recognized that such a deter- 
mination might be found by the Board to 
result in a refusal to bargain in violation of 
the Act and that the Board might restore 
the status quo ante until such time as the 
employer fulfilled the duty to bargain. The 
arbitrator held, however, that he was not 
empowered to compel the employer to adhere 
to past practice in the absence of some term 
in the agreement which required adherence 
to the former hours of work. The arbitrator 
stated that it would be improper for him to 
find that the practice had become a statu- 
tory term or condition of employment or 
that the employer had refused to bargain 
about a change therein. The arbitrator 
denied the grievance. 

The view that the contract is the exclu- 
sive statement of the bargaining agent's 
rights and privileges is inconsistent with 
Fibreboard.“ In addition, a doctrine which 
is bottomed upon the theory that manage- 
ment has all “residual rights” is also in con- 
flict with the Board developed and court 
approved principle that a statutory waiver 
must be expressed and clear. In short, in 
a unilateral action case, a reference to an 
arbitrator for a decision of the contract 
question may well be either a futile gesture 
or lead to a result in conflict with the poli- 
cies of the Act. Under such circumstances, 
is there justification for the Board to delay 
enforcement of the public command to bar- 
gain collectively until an arbitration is had? 

We at the Agency are eager to encourage 
the use of voluntary arbitration by the par- 
ties to a collective bargaining agreement. 
Last year we participated in meetings in 
Chicago, New York and Los Angeles with 
members of the Academy at which we ex- 
plored our mutual problems, The exercise 
of Agency discretion to defer to arbitration 
must be determined on a case-by-case basis. 
We have been and will continue to extend 
hospitality to the arbitration process without 
abdicating our statutory responsibilities. 
We are grateful for your assistance in that 
important effort. 


a Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. v. 
N. L. R. B., 379 U.S. 203, holding that the Act, 
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NOMINATION OF HON. ROBERT C. 
BELLONI TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
„JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I had the privilege of present- 
ing to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Judge Robert C. Belloni, of Oregon. 
President Johnson has nominated him 
for appointment to the Federal district 
court bench in Oregon. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, 
it was my honor, in behalf of the Presi- 
dent, to present Judge Belloni to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. My able 
colleague from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
joined me in giving our senatorial clear- 
ance to the President’s nomination of 
Judge Belloni for a Federal judgeship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement I made at the hearing in sup- 
port of Judge Belloni’s nomination be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE ON 
NOMINATION OF HON. ROBERT C. BELLONI, 
or OREGON, To Be U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF OREGON, MARCH 8, 1967 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee: - 

It is indeed a privilege to present a native 
son of the State of Oregon to this Commit- 
tee as the President’s nominee for the im- 
portant position of Judge of the Federal 
District Court for the District of Oregon. 

Judge Belloni is at present serving as 
Judge of the Circuit Court of the State of 
Oregon for Coos and Curry Counties. As a 
former Dean of the University of Oregon 
Law School, I consider it a special, honor 
that Judge Belloni, a 1951 graduate of our 
Law School, should be selected for this 
judicial position. 

Judge Belloni comes to us with a very fine 
record both as a lawyer and a jurist. The 
nominee engaged in private practice of the 
law from the date of his admission to the 
Bar of the State of Oregon in 1951 until he 
was appointed to the circuit bench on July 
1, 1957 by Governor Robert D. Holmes of 
Oregon, He has had a distinguished career 
as an Oregon Circuit Court Judge. He is 
currently serving as Presiding Judge of the 
15th Judicial District of Oregon and has 
served as President of the Oregon Circuit 
Judges Association and President of the 
Oregon Juvenile Court Judges Association. 

He has been particularly active in the 
field of problems of youth and mental 
health. In that connection, he served as a 
member of the Governor’s Committee on 
‘Children and Youth, was awarded the Meri- 
torious Service Award by the Oregon Cor- 
rections. Association and received a com- 
mendation by the Oregon Mental Health 
Division. 

Judge Belloni has been prominent in the 
fleld of continuing judicial education. He 
has participated in the Northwest Confer- 
ence of Trial Court Judges, the Oregon Juve- 
nile Court Judges Institute, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges Association 
and the Oregon Judicial Council's Judicial 
Seminar. In addition to the enviable record 
the nominee has established as a jurist, he 
has engaged extensively in civic, professional 
and religious activities in his home commu- 
nity. Included in his civic contributions 
were his terms as Mayor and Councilman of 
the City of Myrtle Point, Oregon. 

Judge Belloni is married. His family con- 
sists of his wife, Doris; his son, James, age 
14; and his daughter, Susan, age 12. 

Late in 1965, the Oregon State Bar con- 
ducted a secret ballot poll of its resident 
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active members to determine their prefer- 
ences among the 14 candidates listed on the 
ballot as possible appointees to the position 
of Judge of the Federal District Court for 
the District of Oregon. Although Judge Bel- 
loni does not come from heavily populated 
section of the State of Oregon, he received 
an impressive number of votes on the ballot 
poll and was listed as 5th among the 14 out- 
standing lawyers under review in the poil. 

Just the other day, I was pleased to receive 
a wire from the President of the Oregon 
State Bar, Mr. John E. Jaqua; indicating that 
the State Bar strongly endorses Judge Bel- 
loni and urges prompt confirmation of his 
nomination for the Federal District Judge- 
ship. In addition, I have received many let- 
ters from Oregonians manifesting bipartisan 
support for the nominee, I ask permission 
that several illustrative letters of this type 
be included in the hearing record relative to 
this nomination. 

As the members of this Committee well 
know, some delay has occurred in the filling 
of this post since Judge East announced his 
resignation effective as of January 1, 1966. 
In fairness to the nominee, I should men- 
tion that many weeks before the adjourn- 
ment of the 89th Congress, an informal in- 
quiry was addressed to me by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to ascertain whether I would 
give approval to Judge Belloni if he should 
be named to fill the vacancy created by 
Judge East’s resignation. My office informed 
the Department of Justice that I would give 
clearance to Judge Belloni and would do so 
with pleasure. 

When Judge Belloni was nominated on 
January 20, I issued a statement in which 
I said: 

“President Johnson’s nomination of Judge 
Robert C. Belloni, Judge of the Circuit Court 
for the State of Oregon for the Counties of 
Coos and Curry, for appointment to fill the 
vacancy in the Federal District Court for the 
District of Oregon is a very good nomina- 
tion. 

“Judge Belloni's name was among the list 
of many well-qualified Oregon Lawyers and 
Judges who had been recommended by mem- 
bers of the Oregon bench and bar and other 
sponsors during the past year. Many months 
ago, I notified the Department of Justice and 
the White House that I would give Sena- 
torial clearance, under the advise and con- 
sent clause of the Constitution, to each indi- 
vidual whose name appeared on that list. 

“When I was advised today that the Presi- 
dent had decided to recommend Judge Rob- 
ert C. Belloni as his nominee to fill the Fed- 
eral District Judgeship vacancy in Oregon, 
I advised the White House that I would 
support the nomination. 

“I have known Judge Belloni for a number 
of years, and I have a very high regard for 
his legal abilities, his unimpeachable char- 
acter and his judicial qualifications. I am 
confident that he will make a fine record on 
the Federal Bench.” 

Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, again I wish to say for the record 
that I am pleased to give Senatorial clear- 
ance under the advise and consent clause 
of the Constitution, to this nomination. I 
feel that this is a very good nomination and 
that Judge Belloni will make a fine record of 
public service as a Federal District Judge. 
I urge the Committee to take favorable ac- 
tion and it is my hope that the Senate will 
confirm this nomination at a very early date. 

I thank the members of the Committee for 
this opportunity to make a statement on be- 
half of Judge Belloni. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIME 
PREVENTION 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is most 


appropriate that this week considerable 
attention is being directed to both law 
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enforcement and crime prevention meas- 
ures in the Congress of the United States. 
Just recently, President Johnson has ex- 
pressed his strong support for measures 
to more effectively combat crime within 
this country, and at the present time 
committee hearings of extreme signifi- 
cance are being conducted in the Senate. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend all parties concerned for their 
efforts in this regard. At the same time, 
however, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate some of the ac- 
tivities. of our law enforcement people 
in Wyoming and to make a brief report 
on progress that has been made in the 
upgrading of our law enforcement per- 
sonnel. 

Shortly after Public Law 89-197, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, 
was enacted by the Congress, the office 
of law enforcement assistance was es- 
tablished within the division of adult 
education and community services at the 
University of Wyoming. This new office 
was established in complete cooperation 
with the Wyoming Peace Officers Asso- 
ciation. An application for funds under 
Public Law 89-197 was made and subse- 
quently approved. As coordinator of the 
law enforcement training program, the 
governing authorities wisely selected Mr. 
George Nimmo. Mac Nimmo, an out- 
standing former student of mine, came 
into this office with unique qualifications 
and background. In addition to his 
academic training as a sociologist, he had 
many years of practical experience as 
sheriff of one of our larger Wyoming 
counties. He was well known to all law 
enforcement personnel throughout the 
State; in fact, the professional organiza- 
tion selected him “Law Man of the Year” 
in 1959, and I am certain that all pro- 
fessionals have complete confidence in 
his ability and his dedication to the law 
enforcement profession. Likewise, I 
know that he has the full confidence of 
and has received complete cooperation 
from the personnel at the University of 
Wyoming, particularly Mr. Vincent Pi- 
card, assistant professor of the public 
administration service, and Dr. John W. 
Gates, director of the division of adult 
education and community service, with 
whom he has worked closely on this 
project. 

While we all realize that to some ex- 
tent Wyoming is considered a rural 
area, more than 35 percent of our popu- 
lation is contained in cities of 10,000 per- 
sons or more. While even this size city 
is small compared to national standards, 
these cities do have law enforcement 
problems similar to those which exist in 
other cities throughout the country. In 
order to provide more effective law en- 
forcement and protection to our citizens, 
it was considered necessary to provide 
some type of professional training to law 
enforcement personnel. Historically in 
our State, most of the training an indi- 
vidual would receive in this regard would 
be little more than on-the-job training 
which was conducted by individuals who 
in many cases had little formal training 
or instruction in their own right. 

During the past few years this situa- 
tion has been corrected to some extent 
by short training programs conducted by 
the Wyoming Law Enforcement Acad- 
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emy: This program also had the com- 
plete support and cooperation of the 
Wyoming Peace Officers Association as 
well as the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and other law enforcement agencies. 
The training under this program con- 
sisted largely of a 2-week course which 
was conducted annually on the campus 
of the University of Wyoming at Laramie. 
This program was a complete success 
and was invaluable in upgrading the 
quality of law enforcement personnel in 
Wyoming. It was recognized by all con- 
cerned, however, that it was far too lim- 
ited in its scope and that broader pro- 
gram would be required to meet the needs 
of our State. 

This broader program was established 
under the office of law enforcement as- 
sistance. Under this program each law 
enforcement officer in the State of Wyo- 
ming is given the opportunity of receiv- 
ing some 36 hours of training annually 
in various aspects of law enforcement 
work. These training conferences are 
held in various areas of the State three 
times each year. During each confer- 
ence sessions are conducted both in the 
morning and in the evening so that all 
individuals engaged in law enforcement 
in. that particular area can attend and 
obtain the advantage of the full course 
of instruction. Under this arrangement 
the personnel of a law enforcement agen- 
cy may have 100-percent participation 
in the training program and at the same 
time maintain their police duties on a 
full-time basis. The first series of these 
conferences was completed just last 
month and the total number of officers 
attending these conferences exceeded 
300. 

This has been an extremely popular 
program, one that has been widely ac- 
cepted not only by the particular per- 
sonnel involved, but also by the people 
of Wyoming. I am certain that it will 
result in greater police efficiency and in 
better law enforcement to the State gen- 
erally. With the emphasis which has 
been placed on law enforcement and 
crime prevention, I thought it would be 
appropriate to call this matter to the 
attention of the Senate at this time. 


MESSAGE ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. INOUYE. The President has sent 
to Congress one of the most important 
messages we will receive this session. I 
am referring to the message on Selective 
Service, which will have a profound im- 
pact on the lives of millions of young 
Americans 

We know that the draft will never be 
popular, but it can—and must—he fair. 

We know that the draft will be with 
us for the foreseeable future, and the 
President, in his message, asked that it 
be extended another 4 years. 

We know that the draft is necessary 
and vital to our national security, and 
there is no indication that its needs will 
diminish in the months and years ahead. 

Knowing these facts, I believe that 
the President has acted wisely and re- 
sponsibly in his message on this vital 
matter. He has incorporated into his 
message some of the findings of two dis- 
tinguished advisory groups. And he has 
avoided any impulsive or rash actions 
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that would, in my judgment, magnify 
rather than remedy weaknesses in the 
system. 

We are dealing with matters that lit- 
erally involve human lives. Every young 
man inducted into our Armed Forces 
must face the possibility that he will be 
called upon to sacrifice his life for his 
country. 

A young man drafted into the Armed 
Forces must be assured that he is chosen 
by a system that is absolutely fair and 
unquestionably consistent. 

The President's message is a giant step 
toward the achievement of these neces- 
sary ends. And he has asked Congress 
and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to deliberate and formulate new 
proposals and ideas that will advance 
the goals of efficiency and equity even 
further. 

Improving the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is a very serious and complex mat- 
ter, worthy of the most carefully con- 
sidered study and refiection. The Presi- 
dent has recognized these considera- 
tions, and I join with him in the hope 
that we shall all find the best ways to 
administer & system that deals with the 
fate of our sons. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING FOR YOUTH 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, my trips 
during the last 2 years to countries in 
Central and South America have rein- 
forced my long-held belief in the rather 
obvious truth that human resources are 
more important than material resources; 
that people are more important than 
things. 

Obvious as this truth is, we have not 
always acted as if we really believed it, 
at least insofar as our foreign aid pro- 
grams are concerned, 

The Alliance for Progress is aimed to- 
ward people—people having the so- 
cial, political, and economic power to do 
for themselves. More and more, the pro- 
grams of the Agency for International 
Development are oriented, not toward 
doing things for people, but toward do- 
ing things with people and, most im- 
portant, toward helping them do for 
themselves. 

I am increasingly convinced that our 
programs of assistance in the develop- 
ing countries of the world must place 
greater emphasis on the building of peo- 
ple. 

More important, even, than the build- 
ing of a road by the United States or the 
building of a school is what we can do 
to help the local people gain the motiva- 
tion, skills, and organization to build 
these things and others, themselves. 

This is the right approach for two 
reasons. First, there simply is not 
enough money in the U.S. Treasury to 
pay for everything that needs to be done 
in all of the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. But, more 
important, under such a people-ori- 
ented” program, when the road is built, 
the local people have more than a road; 
they have a road, but they also have the 
motivation, self-confidence, skills, and 
community organization to build and do 
other things. 

The U.S. Peace Corps is engaged in 
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just the kind of program, and I have 
been pleased with the work of these dedi- 
cated Americans as I have viewed it and 
visited with them in counties rural areas, 
city slums, and mountain villages 
throughout Central and South America. 

I was much pleased, too, to learn in 
Guatemala last November of a relatively 
small but important program in Central 
America, financed by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, which is 
especially in line with this people- 
oriented” philosophy. 

I went out to the town of Chichicaste- 
nango to visit a bilingual school which 
is assisted by U.S. AID and CARE. 
While there, at the request of our AID 
officials, I presented a scholarship to a 
young man by the name of Mauro Canu, 
who had trained to be 2 primary school- 
teacher. Senor Canu had been selected, 
I was told, to attend an AID-sponsored, 
6-week leadership training course at Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans. Local 
AID officials told me with.a good deal of 
enthusiasm that those Guatemalans who 
had previously taken part in this train- 
ing course came back home with new 
motivation and skills to undertake action 
programs in their: own communities. 
They told me that the program at Loyola 
University had proved to be so success- 
ful that they were organizing and would 
finance a similar program in-country this 
year in addition to the Loyola program. 

Desiring to know more about the lead- 
ership training course, I went to Loyola 
during the Lincoln Day recess this year 
and spent 244 days attending classes and 
talking with those involved in teaching 
and administrative roles. I was much 
impressed. 

During my visit, I renewed acquaint- 
ance with Senor Mauro Canu, who was 
then in his fifth week of the 6-week 
course and who was quite convinced that, 
as a result of the course, he would be able 
to be a real instrument for progressive 
action in his home community upon his 
return to Guatemala. 

It was on June 30, 1964, that the 
Agency for International Development 
entered into a contract with Loyola Uni- 
versity of New Orleans to provide lead- 
ership training for the youth of Central 
America. The Dominican Republic and 
Panama have now been added to the list 
of countries participating in the pro- 
gram, which is the result of the dreams 
and thought of a remarkably dedicated 
and knowledgeable man, Father Louis 
Twomey, S.J., director of the Institute of 
Human Relations, the parent organiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Center at 
Loyola, which is the program sponsor. 

In Father Twomey’s own words. 

The objectives (of the program). are 
predicated on the possibility of developing 
within each participant an understanding 
and an analysis of the fact that change, 
rather than stagnation, is a fundamental 
characteristic of society; that change is ac- 
celerating throughout the world at varying 
rates; that the speed of that change can be 
influenced within certain limitations; and 
that change from a traditional to a modern 
society is the critical problem that leaders 
foes ae developing nations are called upon 
to solve. 


Each 6-week seminar is made up of 
approximately 35 individuals who are all 
members of homogeneous groups from 
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the following institutional sectors of 
their society. Leaders of credit unions 
and cooperatives, secondary school edu- 
cators, leaders of university student 
groups, leaders of rural communities, 
civic affairs leaders, leaders of planning 
groups, and health and welfare per- 
sonnel. 

Using a beginning 8-day sensitivity 
training course designed by the National 
Training Laboratories of the National 
Education Association, field study trips, 
as well as interpersonal relations with 
North Americans in family visits and 
campus activities, instruction from 
economists, political scientists, and other 
social scientists, conferences with local 
private action groups, and the dynamics 
of group interaction, the students de- 
velop skills and techniques for the iden- 
tifying, analysis, and solution of prob- 
lems in their home countries. 

The students gain, also, a better under- 
standing of the United States and its 
people through contact with the diverse 
elements of our social, economic, and 
political life. 

As Father Twomey, again, has said: 

The motivating philosophy at Loyola Uni- 
versity Inter-American Center is predicated 
on the belief that once people learn to iden- 
tify, analyze and solve problems on the com- 
munity level in a democratic manner, then 
they are prepared to exercise their role as 
citizens in the larger area of sectional, na- 
tional and regional problems. 


More than 400 participants from Cen- 
tral America, Panama, and the Domin- 
ican Republic have now completed the 
6-week seminar and returned to their 
home countries to put to use the new 
knowledge and techniques thus acquired. 

A very exciting development and side 
result of the training course has been 
the formation of alumni groups within 
each country whose mutual support has 
been reinforcing for the plans and ac- 
tivities of each former student as he seeks 
to develop his home community. 

A particular need, now, in connection 
with the course is for additional financ- 
ing to provide better followup and to co- 
ordinate the work of these former stu- 
dents after they have returned to their 
homes. 

The Inter-America Center at Loyola 
has developed a system of small grants, 
privately financed, which can be supplied 
to former students to get some local ac- 
tivity underway. For example, one stu- 
dent found that a corporate charter was 
necessary to get a local activity started. 
A grant arranged by the Inter-American 
Center provided the $75 required for in- 
corporation. 

Closer contact between these former 
students and the Peace Corps and U.S. 
AID, after the students have returned to 
their home countries, is developing and 
is quite important. 

Mr. President, the principal criticism 
I have of this program is that it is not 
big enough. For example, instead of 30 
students a year from Guatemala, there 
should be at least 1,000. Perhaps a part 
of this need will be supplied by the in- 
country training program begun this 
year in that country. 

I have taken the time of the Senate to 
invite attention to this leadership train- 
ing course at the Inter-American Center 
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of Loyola University in New Orleans be- 
cause I think it exemplifies the finest 
tradition of our country—that is, the 
desire to help people help themselves. 
When we seek to develop human re- 
sources, the initial amount of money in- 
volved is not so much an expense as an 
investment. The “multiplier effect” is 
at work, and the dividends from the in- 
vestment continue to accrue. 

In many of the countries covered by 
this program, more than 50 percent of 
the people are outside the dominant cul- 
ture, outside the money economy, and 
are existing at bare subsistence levels. 

Improved mass communication is end- 
ing the isolation of these people from the 
rest of the people of their country and 
the world. A growing sense of relative 
deprivation is setting in. 

Individually, as citizens of the United 
States of America, and collectively, as a 
country, we have a moral responsibility 
to these people which we cannot avoid or 
ignore. Moreover, unless we give atten- 
tion to them and their needs, these de- 
prived people, whose numbers are grow- 
ing and whose restlessness and dissatis- 
faction is mounting, may yet shake the 
foundations of our own security and 
affluence. 

That is why, Mr. President, though it is 
a small effort, I am pleased to see our 
Government supporting the leadership 
training course at the Inter-American 
Center of Loyola University in New 
Orleans. For as Father Twomey has 
said: 

Indeed, the mustard seed has been planted 
and the tree it begets is developing. 


RESOLUTION BY GULF COAST ROD, 
REEL, & GUN CLUB, BEAUMONT, 
TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» the text of a resolution passed 
by the membership of the Gulf Coast 
Rod, Reel & Gun Club, Inc., of Beau- 
mont. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
GULF Coast RoD, REEL & Gun CLUB, INC., 
AT Irs REGULAR MEETING HELD ON MAY 18, 
1966 
“Resolved that, whereas, it is the con- 

sensus of the membership of the Gulf Coast 

Rod, Reel and Gun Club, Inc., of Beaumont, 

Texas, as well as the opinion of practically 

all conservationists of the State of Texas, 

that Texas Pollution Laws are woefully in- 
adequate, unenforceable and, apparently, 
deeply embroiled in politics; and 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of the mem- 
bership of this club that we must publicly 
acknowledge that our Texas State Pollution 
laws have completely broken down, resulting 
in the wanton destruction of marine life and 
wildlife, as a result of wholesale pollution 
on the part of industry, municipalities and 
individuals; and 

“Whereas, it is the further opinion of the 
membership of this club that such con- 
tinued disregard for the protection of the 
public waters of our State poses a serious 
threat to the health of the citizens of and 
visitors to, our great State of Texas; now, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Gulf 
Coast Rod, Reel and Gun Club, Inc., as a 
conservation group of individuals, appeal to 
the Federal authorities to take over the 
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enforcement of Federal Pollution laws for 
the protection of public waters of our State 
and, further, that this appeal be directed 
to The Department of the Interior and its 
department of Bureau of Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to all United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and particularly such Senators 
and Representatives from the State of Texas 
and, further, that we urge the Federal au- 
thorities to not only enforce present Fed- 
eral Pollution laws, but that the Congress 
appropriately strengthen such Federal Pollu- 
tion laws, and that enforcement of such 
Federal Pollution Laws be placed as the 
responsibility of various departments of our 
Federal Government, with particular en- 
forcement responsibility being placed with 
and assumed by representatives of the U.S. 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, and 
by officers and representatives of the US. 
Customs Service.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of Resolution adopted at 
the regular meeting of the Gulf Coast Rod, 
Reel and Gun Club, Inc., at its regular meet- 
ing held under date of May 18, 1966, and 
further, that the membership present at 
such meeting did authorize the release of 
this Resolution to all news media in the 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Houston and Gal- 
veston area, and to the various departments 
of the Federal Government named in such 
Resolution, as well as to all United States 
Senators and Representatives. 


JUDGE ALBERT A. RIDGE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the death last Thursday, March 2, of 
Judge Albert A. Ridge, of Kansas City, we 
lost a fine American who had written 
an outstanding record in the circuit court 
of Missouri, the district Federal bench 
for western Missouri, and in the U.S. 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

As presented in an editorial in the 
Kansas City Star of March 4, Judge 
Ridge “was knowledgeable, scrupulously 
fair and industrious.” He was known 
throughout the bar for “his dedication 
to the dignity and obligations of the law. 
Beneath the formality, he saw the men 
and women who came before him as hu- 
man beings, never as numbers on a 
docket.” 

Judge Ridge was first encouraged to 
adopt the law asa profession by his long- 
time friend, Harry S. Truman, in whose 
battery he had served following his en- 
listment in the Army at the age of 17. 

Because of the poor health of his 
father, young Albert Ridge had left 
school when he was 14 years old to help 
support the family. His first job was as 
a railroad messenger. He later worked 
as a golf club caddy and an office boy 
for an investment company in Kansas 
City—all this before World War I. 

At the end of the war, while serving 
as a deputy clerk in the Jackson County 
Circuit Court, at the urging of Mr. Tru- 
man he entered the Kansas City Law 
School at night and passed the Missouri 
bar examination in 1923, 2 months before 
he was graduated from law school. 

After serving 12 years on the Jackson 
County Circuit Court, Judge Ridge was 
appointed to the Federal District Court 
for Western Missouri on April 7, 1945, 
the last appointment made by President 
Roosevelt before his death. My col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. Lone] and I 
recommended him for elevation to the 
Court of Appeals in 1961, and his was 
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one of the first judicial appointments 
by President Kennedy. At the time, 
Judge Ridge’s ability was so highly re- 
garded by the bar and the general pub- 
lic in Missouri that no one else from our 
State was considered for that position. 

Because of failing health, Judge Ridge 
retired on April 16, 1965, but continued 
to accept special assignments in the 
eighth circuit. His participation in the 
work of the court continued until last 
summer, when he was no longer able to 
go to his office. 

The presence of this distinguished 
jurist, respected by all who knew him, is 
missed in the U.S. courthouse in Kansas 
City, but his years of service on the 
bench and to the profession he loved and 
honored will long be an infiuence for 
good. I join with all his friends and as- 
sociates in deepest sympathy to his wife 
and family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the 
Kansas City Times of March 3 and an 
editorial published in the Kansas City 
Star of March 4, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times, Mar. 3, 1967] 
Jupce RIDGE Is DEAD AT AGE 68—RETIRED 

Jurist DIES aT HOSPITAL AFTER LONG ILL- 

NESS— INSPIRED BY TRUMAN—HE BEGAN 

STUDY OF LAW-ON ADVICE OF EX-PRESIDENT 

Judge Albert A. Ridge, 68 years old, retired 
jurist of the U.S. Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, died yesterday at Baptist Memorial 
hospital following :. long illness. 

He had served as a judge of the Jackson 
County Circuit court and the U.S. District 
court prior to his appointment to the Court 
of Appeals in 1961. Born in 1898, in Nevada, 
Mo., the judge had lived nearly all his life 
in Kansas City. 


ENCOURAGED BY TRUMAN 


Judge Ridge, who was encouraged to 
adopt the law as a profession by his 
longtime friend, Harry S. Truman, was. ap- 
pointed to the Jackson County Circuit court 
in December, 1934, by Gov. Guy B. Park. 
Only 10 years before the appointment he had 
served as a deputy clerk of the same court 
while attending night classes at the old Kan- 
sas City School of Law. 

On April 7, 1945, he was appointed to the 
Federal District court here by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on the recommenda- 
tion of Truman, then vice-president. It was 
the last appointment made by President 
Roosevelt before his death April 12, 1945. 

The influence of Truman again was sig- 
nificant, along with that of another close 
friend and associate, Judge Richard M. Dun- 
can of the Federal District court, in the 
elevation of Judge Ridge to the Court of 
Appeals. His ability was so highly regarded 
that no one else was considered for the 
position. 

Because of his father’s poor health, Ridge 
left school when he was 14 years old to help 
support the family. His first job was as a 
messenger for the Kansas City Terminal raill- 
way. Three years later, after working as a 
caddy at the old Evanston Golf club, he was 
employed by the Maxwell Investment com- 
pany as an office boy. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, Ridge, then 17 years old, enlisted in 
the Army and was assigned to Battery D, 
under the command of Capt. Harry S. Tru- 
man. This association provided. the basis 
of a close friendship and one that was to 
have a profound influence on his life. 
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With the end of the war Ridge returned 
to Kansas City where another friendship 
formed: during the war, this with the late 
James M. Pendergast, a nephew of Thomas 
J. Pendergast, political boss, led to his ap- 
pointment as deputy clerk of the Jackson 
County circuit court. 

He served under Judge Clarence A. Burney 
and soon became intrigued with the practice 
of law. On the suggestion of Judge Samuel 
A. Dew, who had succeeded Judge Burney, 
he entered law school. 

Much of his studying was done on the 
balcony of the haberdashery shop operated 
by Truman and the late Eddie Jacobson at 
Twelfth street and Baltimore avenue. Tru- 
man became so interested in the law through 
his discussions at the shop with young Ridge 
that he enrolled in law school himself. 

Ridge passed the Missouri Bar examina- 
tion in 1923, two years before he was gradu- 
ated from law school. For the next 10 years, 
until his appointment as a judge of the 
circuit court, he was associated with James 
P. Aylward and Frank P. Walsh, in law prac- 
tice. Then, in 1945, came the appointment 
to the U.S. district court for the western 
district of Missouri, He succeeded Judge 
Merrill Otis. 

As a federal judge his scholarly opinions 
and decisive manner soon won him distinc- 
tion as a “no-nonsense” jurist who adhered 
strictly to the rules of procedure and who 
ran the courtroom with a firm grip. He was 
held in high esteem by his colleagues on the 
bench and lawyers. He often was referred 
to as “the judge’s judge.” His tall, black- 
robed figure, iron-gray hair and stern 
countenance dominated the courtroom. 

On April 16, 1965, because of failing health, 
Judge Ridge officially retired from the Court 
of Appeals. He was succeeded by Judge 
Floyd R. Gibson, who had followed him on 
the district court here. He continued to 
hear cases on the Appellate court by assign- 
ment until his condition became grave in 
the summer of 1966 and he no longer was 
able to go to his office in the federal court- 
house 811 Grand avenue. 

His retirement, followed a month later by 
the retirement of his friend, Judge Duncan, 
signified the end of an era in the federal 
court here. For two decades these jurists, 
along with Judge Albert L. Reeves, who re- 
tired in 1954, served notice to the under- 
world that the phrase “hard, swift, federal 
justice,” meant just that. 

Though he enjoyed his work on the Ap- 
pellate court, Judge Ridge’s heart remained 
in the district court where most of his ju- 
dicial career was spent. He once remarked: 

“An appellate judge is what remains after 
he has been removed from the arena of 
courtroom trial where the excitement and 
virtues of trial court atmosphere seemingly 
are what the crowd admires. It is particu- 
larly fascinating, if one is inclined to be 
studious and likes a somewhat secluded life; 
but it lacks the glamour of the trial courts. 
I miss that glamour.” 

In reviewing his career Judge Ridge never 
failed to give credit for his success to his 
wife, the former Miss Margaret. Gamble, 
whom he married in 1922. 

“If anyone deserves credit for helping me 
during those early days of night school and 
law practice it is my wife, Peg. She was 
making twice as much money as I. She 
really kept us going in those days,” the judge 
once recalled. 

Besides his wife, the judge leaves two chil- 
dren, Albert A. Ridge, jr, and Miss Kathy 
Ridge. 

The home is at 1 East Sixty-fifth Street. 

Judge Ridge was a member of St. Peter's 
Catholic church and of its Holy Name, so- 
ciety. He was an Oblate of St. Benedict, a 
director of the Liberty Memorial association 
and an honorary director of Rockhurst col- 
lege. He was a member of the Hillcrest 
Country club, the Conboy-Nichols American 
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Legion post and the Kansas City and Ameri- 
can Bar associations and the Missouri bar. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margaret Ridge 
of the home; a son, Albert A. Ridge, jr., 5718 
Rockhill Road, and Miss Mary Katherine 
Ridge of the home, and three hildren. 

Services will be held at 9 o’clock Monday 
at the church; burial in Mount Olivet ceme- 
tery. The rosary will be said at 2:30 o’clock 
Sunday by St. Anthony’s auxiliary and at 
3:30 o’clock by the parish, both at the Mel- 
lody-McGilley-Eylar chapel, Linwood and 
Main, where friends may call after 5 o’clock 
Saturday. 

The family requests no flowers and sug- 
gests contributions to the Little Sisters of 
the Poor or the Benedictine Convent of Per- 
petual Adoration. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Mar. 4, 1967] 
JUDGE ALBERT A. RIDGE 


Judge Albert A. Ridge, who died this week, 
had served on the state or federal bench in 
this area for more than 30 years. He was 
knowledgeable, scrupulously fair and indus- 
trious. Sometimes he appeared to be a very 
grim man. That was because of his dedica- 
tion to the dignity and obligations of the 
law. Beneath the formality, he saw the men 
and women who came before him as human 
beings, never as numbers on a docket. 

Albert Ridge became a Jackson County 
circuit judge in 1934, long before the non- 
partisan court system was considered as a 
possibility for Missouri, A long friendship 
with Harry S. Truman didn’t hurt. But the 
truth is, Judge Ridge was one of those jurists 
produced by the political system who hap- 
pened to be top-flight. All through the gen- 
eral movement to a nonpartisan judicial sys- 
tem, no one ever questioned the qualifica- 
tions of Albert Ridge. 

He showed remarkable foresight in ar- 
ranging for pre-trial conferences years be- 
fore this reform was recognized as one of the 
basic means to speed justice and clear the 
backlog of cases, And in those days it took 
some courage to go out on a limb so unbol- 
stered by precedent. ? 

Albert Ridge was a stern man in court who 
agonized alone over most of his decisions. 
Those who knew him well say that he was a 
gentleman from boyhood, a hard worker 
whose early life was not easy. He drove him- 
self and he demanded a certain degree of de- 
corum before the bench. His purpose was 
equal justice of formal law based on a 
human understanding by the judge in 
charge. And Judge Albert A. Ridge always 
was in charge. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS COMMENDS 
CAMP GARY, TEX., JOB CORPS 
CENTER OF OEO 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the achievements of the Gary Job Corps 
Center in San Marcos, Tex., are the sub- 
ject of an excellent editorial published in 
the San Antonio Express of March 6, 
1967. 

As one of the stanch supporters of 
President Johnson’s antipoverty pro- 
gram, I point with pride to the achieve- 
ments of my fellow Texans in San Mar- 
cos. The Gary Job Corps Center with 
its record of 70 percent effectiveness is 
almost unique among OEO programs. 
Statistics alone, however, do not tell the 
story of the 3,000 young Americans who 
have successfully completed their train- 
ing at Gary. Embarked upon new ca- 
reers, these young people can now enjoy 
the self-respect which comes in knowing 
they are productive members of society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Express, Mar. 6, 1967] 


Gary Jos Corps 3 YEARS PRODUCING 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Gary Job Corps Centers is three years 
old ard can modestly claim to be one of 
the best of its kind in the country. It is 
the largest and it is a diversified, well-oper- 
‘ated vocational and technical training cen- 
ter with a record of success that would do 
credit to any institution. 

Job Corps enrollees have been about 70 
per cent successful, an excellent achieve- 
ment. Gary has trained and helped to place 
some 8,000 young men. Another 3,000 are 
now enrolled in the 37 vocational classes and 
shops at the center. 

A better statistic is the report of Harold 
Massey, director of placement. He reports a 
shortage of workers available to take job 
offers despite a monthly graduation rate of 
about 200 men. 

Gary is a dramatic demonstration that 
many young men in disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances will take advantage of a break 
if they can get it. In modern America, with 
the dislocations and competition of fast 
and heavy urbanization, many young peo- 
ple are overwhelmed by lack of opportunity 
or the lack of a chance to create oppor- 
tunity. The Job Corps great and lasting 
value will be to overcome that lack. Gary 
is doing it for many who clearly appreciate 
it and are taking advantage of it to the 
advantage of employers who need skilled 
people. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
SCANDAL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the writ- 
ing of high-risk automobile insurance 
in Pennsylvania is taking on scandalous 
proportions. It is now estimated that 
43 percent of the companies writing such 
policies in the State have gone bankrupt 
in the past 5 years. 

We know of 19 companies which are 
now insolvent, leaving behind a trail cov- 
ered by millions of dollars in unsatisfied 
claims for injuries and property dam- 
age. Pennsylvania, I am told by the 
staff of the Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, has the highest num- 
ber and the highest percentage of in- 
solvencies. 

It also has the lowest rate of recovery 
for persons with bona fide claims against 
these companies, 

It seems to me it is high time the Sen- 
ate takes a long, hard look at the prob- 
lems growing up in the States where 
insurance commissions have stood by 
while unconscionable business practices 
are allowed to flourish. 

The background of just one of these 
insolvencies in Pennsylvania was told in 
the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin of 
March 5, 1967. This is a story complete 
with stolen stock being used as collateral 
for the sale of the insurance company’s 
assets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled “Faceless Ones Sought in 
Sale of Stolen IBM Stock,” written by 
Rowland Moriarty and Duke Kaminski, 
and published in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Bulletin of March 5, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, 
Mar. 5, 1967] 


“FaceLess ONES” SOUGHT IN SALE OF STOLEN 
IBM STOCK— CONSERVATIVE ADAMS COUNTY 
JOLTED BY INSURANCE SCANDAL 


(By Rowland Moriarty and Duke Kaminski) 


Since before the Civil War the Adams 
County area around Gettysburg, Pa., has been 
a center for thrifty, conservative and highly 
successful insurance operations. 

Few big-city insurance firms had reached 
out to this quiet, rural countryside. 

Local farmers and businessmen organized 
their own mutual insurance firms, And 
they prospered, into the millions of dollars. 


BUCOLIC HARTFORD 


A modern, colonial-style insurance com- 
plex was built on Gettysburg’s Biglerville 
road, referred to by some as the local Taj 
Mahal. To insurance men it was a thriving 
Hartford in a bucolic setting. 

Then, on Dec. 27, the community was shak- 
en. The State Insurance Commission sus- 
pended the Bankers Allied Mutual Insurance 
Co., when a deficit, or shrinkage of assets, of 
about $6.9 million, was disclosed, along with 
$5.9 million in unpaid claims, mostly from 
automobile accidents. 

Last week the community got another 
shock. Stock certificates valued at $1.1 mil- 
lion stolen last summer from a New York 
securities firm were found in a Harrisburg 
bank. 

PLEDGED AS COLLATERAL 


The stock had been pledged as collateral by 
undisclosed out-of-state interests, for the 
purchase of the Bankers Telephone Em- 
ployes Insurance Co., a stock firm which is 
a sister to Bankers Allied, 

No action has been taken against Bankers 
Telephone, but two of its officers have been 
subpenaed to appear tomorrow in Dauphin 
County Court, Harrisburg, to explain how 
the stolen stock certificates came into the 
firm’s possession, 

Some of the history of insurance in Adams 
County was recounted last week by P. Emory 
(“Pat”) Weaver, insurance executive and 
president of the Gettysburg Rotary Club. 


EX-FARM BOY'S IDEA 


He told how in 1954 a successful one-time 
Adams County farm boy, John E. Hostetter, 
came back with an idea. Hostetter believed 
there was money in insuring motorcycles, a 
coverage handled by few insurance com- 
panies at that time. He organized Bankers 
Allied. 

Hostetter, now in his 50s, lives on a farm 
estate outside of town, has a home in Flor- 
ida, flies his own planes. He is highly re- 
garded. He does not figure in either of the 
two inquiries. 

At Bankers Allied, he filled his executive 
positions and board of directors with local 
men. “Pat” Weaver served as a director. 
There were no out-of-town men—men 
known to the community now as the face- 
less ones,” 

SHOWPLACE BUILT 

In 1957, Hostetter organized Bankers In- 
surance Co. of Pensylvania, a stock firm 
capitalized at $100,000, with himself as con- 
trolling stockholder. 

Hostetter’s two firms prospered and ex- 
panded. In the early 1960s he built the 
showplace Bankers Insurance Group, Build- 
ing, adjoining historic Oak Ridge. 

Hostetter's success was shared with the 
general business community. He formed a 
Lincoln Insurance Group, unrelated to his 
other enterprises, and this prospered also. 

There were changes in names of various 
firms, and in December, 1963, from a merger, 
came the Bankers and Telephone Employes 
Insurance Co. This had been a Maryland 
firm. 
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In the summer of 1965, Hostetter and his 
associates divested themselves of Bankers 
Allied and Bankers Telephone Employes, 
selling them to what has been described as 
a “Norfolk group,” of whom little is known 
locally. 

Weaver recalls meeting the spokesman for 
the Norfolk group not long after they took 
control. He says this official had resigna- 
tions typed out for him and all the other 
local men on the board to sign. 

“We got our walking papers as soon as 
they took over,” Weaver said, smiling. 

The Norfolk group remained “faceless” to 
the community, even to nearly all the 
employes. 

But in time, the Norfolk group sold out. 
The Insurance Commission says that two 
other groups bought and sold the two firms 
after the Norfolk men departed. 


SOLD TO NORFOLK GROUP 


In December, 1965, the present ownership 
of record purchased Bankers Allied and 
Bankers Telephone. Edward A. Chase is 
listed as president of Bankers Allied and 
Charles Phillips as secretary. 

Bankers Allied controls Bankers Telephone 
through ownership of about 60 percent of 
the second firm’s stock.: Both Chase and 
Phillips are from the Miami, Fla., area. 

According to the Insurance Commission, 
Bankers Allied had a $650,000 surplus when 
the Chase-Phillips combine took over. 

But the commission says that six months 
later, in June of last year, the assets had 
shrunk $6.9 million and there were millions 
in unpaid claims. 

On Dec. 27; 1966, Mrs. Audrey R. Kelly, ther 
state insurance commissioner, suspended 
Bankers Allied. Last Feb. 8, Commonwealth 
Court at Harrisburg ordered the firm liqui- 
dated. 

Meanwhile, Bankers Telephone was doing 
very well, according to its 1965 statement, 
with assets of $4,898,010, liabilities of $1,- 
579,000 and a listed surplus of about $1.3 
million, The firm’s 1966 report has not yet 
been made public. 10 


NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 


In the latter part of 1966, a new group of 
officers was installed to head Bankers Tele- 
phone, with Morris Landsman, of Malvern, 
N.Y., the president. Other officers listed are 
vice president and treasurer—Walter J. Vree- 
land, of Melbourne Beach, Fla.; vice presi- 
dent—Richard S. Gladwell, of Miami; John 
Markham, secretary. Markham’s address is 
listed as the company’s address in Gettys- 
burg. 1 

Bankers Telephone was on the market in 
the latter part of 1966. It was reportedly 
sold, with the price $150,000 in cash and stock 
collateral valued at about 81.1 million. 

The stock collateral is 26 black and white 
stock certificates each for 100 shares of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. com- 
mon stock. 

Last week an agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation went to a safe deposit box 
in the Harrisburg National Bank and Trust 
Co. and took possession of the stock. 

The FBI said the stock had been stolen 
from the New York City brokerage firm of 
Hayden, Stone, Inc., some time between July 
18, 1966, and Aug. 26, 1966. During that 
time, the FBI said, 5,000 shares of IBM stock 
were stolen from the brokerage firm. 

“The stock certificates recovered in Harris- 
burg,” the FBI said, “account for the major 
portion of the stolen securities.” 

Insurance Commissioner David O, Maxwell 
said the stock, valued at $425 a share, had 
been pledged as collateral by undisclosed out- 
of-state interests to the surplus account of 
the Bankers and Telephone Employes Insur- 
ance Co. 5 
SUBPENAS SERVED 

For tomorrow’s hearing in the Dauphin 
County Court at Harrisburg, Commissioner 
Maxwell said, subpenas have been served on 
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Gladwell and Markham, the vice president 
and secretary of Bankers and Telephone Em- 
ployes Insurance Co. Maxwell said they were 
located at the firm's Gettyburg offices. 

“We are also seeking to serve subpenas 
on the other officers and directors,” Maxwell 
said, “although I’m not sure we'll be success- 
ful, since all live out of the state.” 

The directors are: Eugene Milgram, of 


‘Coral Gables, Fla.; Robert Fellmy and Irvin 


Schwartz, of Miami; Harris D. Segat, of Old 
Bethpage, N.Y.; Saul H. Zalk, of Woodmere, 
N.Y., and Robert I. Rosenbloom and D. Ritch- 
ard McCall, using the address of the James 
Company, New York insurance brokers. 


OFFERED $150,000 


The out-of-state group, for reasons which 
Maxwell says elude him, offered Jan. 10 to 
buy the stock insurance company from the 
financially-distressed Bankers Allied, 

The group, despite an Insurance Depart- 
ment audit which showed the insurance com- 
pany as of last June 30 to have a deficit of 
$437,224.47, offered the mutual company 
$150,000 for all outstanding stock of the com- 


pany. 

In a move to rehabilitate the company, 
the group also pledged payment of $50,000 
in cash and 2,600 shares of IBM stock into 
the company’s surplus, to permit payment of 
claims. 


The insurance company had been inactive 
since last October, agreeing not to write poll- 
cles pending the outcome of negotiations for 
sale of the company. 

On Feb. 8, Maxwell was advised that the 
deal was going through. 

Maxwell said Bruce E. Cooper, local lawyer 
representing the new owners, on that day 
advised him that he had received the stock 
certificates from secretary Markham and had 
deposited them for the company in a safe 
deposit box of the Harrisburg Bank. 

Maxwell asked the U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to place a valuation on 
the stock. The SEC asked for the certificate 
numbers, and after finding that the certifi- 
cates had been reported stolen last fall, 
called the FBI. 

The FBI agent obtained a search warrant 
from a U.S. commissioner and seized the 26 
stock certificates, 


COURT MATTER 


The court was asked to permit the FBI to 
retain possession until the ownership of the 
securities has been decided. 

This is the matter to be decided at to- 
morrow's hearing. 

Attorney General William C. Sennett be- 
lieves that the insurance company owns the 
stock if fair value and good intent was in- 
volved in its acquisition, Sennett said the 
Uniform Commercial Code covers such situa- 
tions. 

The Insurance Co. of North America be- 
lieves otherwise. The Philadelphia-based 
insurance company has posted a $2 million 
bond for Hayden, Stone which has asked 
IBM to cancel the certificates for the original 
5,000 stolen shares of stock. 

The Philadelphia company will be repre- 
sented at tomorrow’s hearing. 


STOCK IS NEGOTIABLE 


The stolen certificates are all in IBM’s CM 
and CN stock certificate series. Only five of 
the 26 certificates have consecutive numbers, 
running from CN571555 through 9. 

The certificates are endorsed in blank, 
making them theoretically negotiable to any- 
one having possession, 

To date, only 600 shares of the stolen stock 
have been recovered. Four persons were ar- 
rested last year for attempting to sell the 
stock to a Montreal bank. 

With the 2,600 shares here, another 1,800 
shares of Hayden, Stone’s IBM stock still is 
missing. 

In the meantime, the price of the stock has 
been increasing. 
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IBM was selling for $365 a share when the 
2,600 shares were brought to town last 
month, The stock closed Friday at $440 a 
share. 


THE COMPUTER AND INDIVIDUAL 
PRIVACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
when one hears the word “privacy,” his 
first thoughts go to wiretapping and 
eavesdropping. But there is another as- 
pect of privacy which—though little un- 
derstood—may be even more important 
in the years to come. This is the role of 
the computer as it relates to problems of 
individual privacy. 

Recently, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
spoke to the American Management As- 
sociation in New York City on this very 
subject. Senator Ervin points out that 

We have nothing to fear from the com- 
puter as a machine. Alone, its use does not 
threaten individual privacy. The threat of 
privacy comes from men. 


Senator Ervin is to be commended for 
his interest and his contribution in this 
area of privacy. As he mentioned in his 
speech, he took a day off from his sena- 
torial duties to visit a computer center 
to see for himself how some of these ma- 
chines actually work, what their limita- 
tions and capacities are, and what dan- 
gers they actually pose to the privacy of 
the individual. He concludes that— 

Having seen the computer in action, I be- 
lieve the industry is capable of devising safe- 
guards against improper access to the com- 
puterized information, against illegal tapping 
of computers, and against purloining of data 
in shared computers. 


Mr. President, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week, my Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure intends to explore fully the 
role of the computer and individual pri- 
vacy. I believe Senator ErvIN’s speech 
is a good starting point to our under- 
standing of this complex problem, and I 
ask unanimous consent that his entire 
remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMPUTER AND INDIVIDUAL PRIVACY 


(By U.S. Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., before the 
American Management Association, New 
York City, Mar. 6, 1967) 

Thank you for inviting me to share your 
meeting to discuss computers and privacy 
with you today. 

When you extended your invitation to talk 
about this subject, I am sure it was on the 
basis of a belief that I knew something about 
privacy. My knowledge about the other half 
of the topic—computers—reminded me of 
my first job. It was right after I finished 
high school, and I was working with a con- 
struction crew. On the first day I was push- 
ing a wheelbarrow and my boss called out 
and asked what I was doing. 

I replied, “They told me to carry dirt in 
this wheelbarrow.” The boss said, “You put 
that right down—you know you don't know 
anything about machinery.” 

The fact is, I still don’t. I do know some- 
thing about the right to privacy and, from 
the complaints coming to the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, I know a little about 
the effects of computerized questionnaires on 
the public and on government employees, 
in particular. But when I received your in- 
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vitation, I knew nothing whatever about the 
computer as a machine. I realized that it 
represented a force which exercises a mo- 
mentous influence for good in many areas 
of our national life. Yet it appears from 
press and scholarly accounts to threaten the 
individual in a yet undefined way. 

So I took a day off from my Senate duties 
and I visited a computer center to see for 
myself how some of these machines actually 
work, what their limitations and capacities 
are, and what dangers they actually pose 
to the privacy of the individual. I studied 
the diagrams, watched demonstrations and 
listened to an expert engineer lecture on 
the computers. 

As I watched the computer spieling out 
reams of stored reports, erasing its own mis- 
takes, and beginning again, it occurred to 
me that science has finally managed to dis- 
prove the obscrvation—undisputed for al- 
most 900 years—of the tentmaker, Omar 
Khayyam, when he said: 


“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
moves on: 
Nor all thy piety nor wit shall lure it back 
to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


Not only do we lure it back, but cancel 
lines, alter them, and wash them out com- 
pletely, not with tears, but with the touch 
of a button. 

In short, by a computer we can control 
completely what has been recorded of our 
lives. 

But the computer is only a machine. As 
one editor has said, we can always pull out 
the plug. 

The belief that the computer is a threat 
to society must ultimately rest on the prem- 
ise that man is a mass of atoms in a world 
of chaos; that a machine can be developed 
which can duplicate the function of man’s 
brain; and that there exists the possibility, 
direly foretold in scientific-fiction stories, 
that man may lose control of the machine 
he has created—or that man may re-create 
himself in the image of a machine. But I 
affirm with complete conviction that the uni- 
verse and man are not the haphazard prod- 
uct of blind atoms wandering aimlessly about 
in chaos, but, on the contrary, are the crea- 
tions of God, the Maker of the universe and 
man, 

The computer is a wondrous invention. 
We can be proud of living in a society and 
an economy which have made it possible to 
produce such devices and put them to the 
service of mankind. I once jokingly men- 
tioned that the day may come when we will 
replace politicians with computers. Judging 
from some of the reasoning of politicians 
I've seen over the years, I know I would 
sooner take the logic of a computer. The 
machine may suffer the same lack of intel- 
ligence as some politicians, but at least there 
is consistency in its idiocy. 

If ever we are threatened by a computer 
“take-over”, it will be due to a flame- out of 
our human creativity, our national ingenuity, 
and our ability to respond in new ways to 
new problems. It would be similar to the 
spoof which appeared in Esquire magazine 
some months ago of the computer take-over 
of the State Department. The thesis of the 
article was that our responses to world situa- 
tions over the years had become so stand- 
ardized and routine that they could be pro- 
grammed for all future time. The story, as 
I recall, ends with the Secretary of State and 
upper-level Officials replaced by the com- 
puter, picketing the White House for restora- 
tion of their jobs. 

On the basis of my own study, I came to 
the conclusion that we have nothing to fear 
from the computer as a machine, Alone, its 


use does not threaten individual privacy. 
The threat to privacy comes from men 

from the motives of political executives, 

from the ingenuity of managers, and the 
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carelessness of technicians, And that threat 
is there whether the data is placed in metal 
file drawers, storage drums or in electronic 
computers. 

Whatever the method of storage and re- 
trieval, administrators acquiring and record- 
ing information have a duty to respect the 
individual’s privacy and his basic right to 
fairness at the hand of those who wield 
economic, government, or social power over 
him. 

They have a duty to assure that the per- 
sonal data collected and filed is relevant, 
absolutely necessary for management goals, 
that it is cleansed of emotion-charged, sub- 
jective, arbitrary judgments, and that it is 
not the distillation of unconfronted and un- 
evaluated evidence. 

Secondly, coincident with these standards 
there must be strict adherence to rules gov- 
erning improper access and improper use 
of data. 

If these principles of good ement are 
observed, much of the concern over privacy 
issues will be lifted from executive shoulders. 

Stripped of all the rhetoric and the sensa- 
tionalism, the privacy of the individual em- 
ployee or citizen depends ultimately on the 
ethical and moral judgments of manage- 
ment. 

How to assure that the decisions of admin- 
istrators reflect the constitutional values, the 
habits, mores and traditions of the society 
they serve is a problem which should con- 
cern Congress, state legislatures and mem- 
bers of organizations such as the American 
Management Association. 

In an era dominated not only by scientific 
technology but by the need for rapid and ef- 
ficient decision-making on a grand scale, 
how can the goals of public and private 
management be reconciled with the indi- 
vidual’s right to retain certain areas of his 
thoughts, beliefs, words and actions, free of 
interference? 

I want to talk with you today about the 
implications of the electronic computer in 
theory and in practice. As a point of 
reference, I would use a study of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
rights of 3 million civilian employees of the 
Federal government. 

Computer experts and those who plan for 
automatic data processing can take their 
cues from Federal experience with other 
management tools. 

Too often, I think, an agency or organiza- 
tion may seize upon a device or technique 
with the best intentions in the world of 
achieving some laudable goal. Giving little 
thought to alternatives which might be less 
offensive or blatant, they bow in awe to 
the expertise of the specialist and too often 
surrender to him their control of policy. 
In the process, they may deny the dignity of 
the individual, the sense of fair play, or the 
right of the citizen in a free society to pri- 
vacy of his thoughts and activities. 

Do they want to check his mental health, 
or his capacity to fit into the organization— 
his conformity to the prevailing norm? 
They subject him to personality tests and 
make a record of his responses to questions 
asking: 

I am very seldom troubled by constipation. 

My sex life is satisfactory. 

At times I feel like swearing. 

I have never been in trouble because of my 
sex behavior. 

I do not always tell the truth. 

I have not lived the right kind of life. 

I have no difficulty in starting or holding 
my bowel movements. 

I am very strongly attracted by members 
of my own sex. 

I like poetry. 

I go to church almost every week. 

I believe in the second coming of Christ. 

I believe in a life hereafter. 

My mother was a good woman. 

I believe my sins are unpardonable. 
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I have used alcohol excessively. 

I loved my Mother. 

I believe there is a God. 

Many of my dreams are about sex matters. 

At periods my mind seems to work more 
slowly than usual. 

They asked him in another test to answer: 

I am considered a liberal “dreamer” of new 
ways rather than a practical follower of well- 
tried ways. (a) true, (b) uncertain, (c) false. 

When telling a person a deliberate lie I 
have to look away, being ashamed to look 
him in the eye. (a) true, (b) uncertain, (c) 
false. 

I think the spread of birth control is es- 
sential to solving the world’s economic and 
peace problems (a) yes, (b) uncertain, (c) 
no. 

I think it is wiser to keep the nation’s 
military forces strong than just to depend 
on international goodwill. (a) yes, (b) in 
between, (c) no. 

Do they want to make extra sure an ap- 
plicant for a secretarial or research job is fit 
to handle confidential information? They 
strap him to a psuedo-scientific device called 
a lie-detector and make a record of whether 
or not he gives the right answers to such 
questions as: 

How many times have you had sexual in- 
tercourse? 

When was the first time you had inter- 
course with your wife? 

Did you have intercourse with her before 
you were married? How many times? 

We found that under pain of prosecution 
for perjury, Federal personnel have had to 
fill out medical history questionnaires ask- 
ing many questions such as: 

Has any blood relation or husband or wife 
ever had: syphilis, cancer, asthma, hives, 
epilepsy? 

Have you ever had or have you now: fre- 
quent trouble sleeping; bed wetting; nerv- 
ous trouble of any sort; homosexual tenden- 
cies? 

Have you ever: been pregnant, attempted 
suicide, stuttered or stammered? 


and many other questions. 

When I saw this form, I was reminded of 
William Faulkner’s comment that men ain’t 
evil; they jest ain’t got any sense. 

Before they consider a man for any open- 
ing in government, he must file forms giving 
all the details of his life, every job he ever 
held and the reasons for his leaving; his 
complete medical history; whether he ever 
had a nervous breakdown; the organizations 
he belongs to; every place he ever traveled 
outside the country; and many other details 
of his personal life. 

Do they want to prevent conflict of in- 
terest? They make a record every six months 
of the employee's creditors, assets, liabilities, 
property, his household furnishings and out- 
side activities, and those of members of his 
family. 

Do they want to discharge a fault-finding 
employee without a drawnout hearing with 
due process rights or the chance to challenge 
the evidence? They force him to submit to 
& psychiatric examination by a government 
doctor and make a record that he was in- 
voluntarily retired on psychiatric grounds. 

Are they trying to push a savings bond 
or a charity campaign drive over the top to 
please the Secretary of the Department or 
the President of the organization, or the 
President of the United States of America? 
Then watch them coerce an employee to 
make a donation or buy one more bond, and 
then make a punch-card record of his un- 
willingness, his lack of team spirit. Watch 
them record it also on the military evalua- 
tion report of a soldier up for promotion 
and put that in the computer for future 
decisions on the man’s ability. 

And what if they want to find out if the 
company or agency personnel officer has 
been discriminating, or if supervisors are 
biased against Indians? They hand every 
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employee an IBM card with his name, birth- 
date and social security number and tell 
him to state his race or ethnic or national 
origin. 

Even if he is applying for a nonsensitive 
position, a person has to complete a form 
which asks for all identifying numbers, his 
armed services serial numbers, social security 
number, passport number, alien registration 
number, and all others; the organizations 
with which he is affiliated, the dates and 
places of residence back to 1937 or his 16th 
birthday; and the dates, names and addresses 
of his employers back to 1937. 

It is clear how easily a check of govern- 
ment and private files and computers can 
produce a dossier on him for a nonsecurity 
investigation. How much more comprehen- 
sive must the check be for a sensitive posi- 
tion? i 

These are true incidents, but only samples, 
of many practices preyalent in the Federal 
government as well as private industry. 

Letters received by Members of Congress 
often reveal a visceral reaction to increased 
use of computers or the establishment of 
computerized data centers. If all these 
things can happen to employees now, they 
reason, how much easier should we make 
it to obtain, store, and retrieve all available 
information on any citizen? That we enjoy 
the amount of privacy that we do have is 
probably due more than anything to the 
inefficiency of government and private in- 
dustry in correlating and assembling all 
the information they already have. 

Science, improperly applied, does threaten 
the liberty of the individual. One solution, 
of course, is the education of the expert, 
the technician and the specialist to the civil 
liberties aspects of their particular roles. 
Another is the education of the generalist 
in the agency or organization to the ca- 
pacities and potentials of the methods used 
to obtain information on which their deci- 
sions are based. This is one of the contribu- 
tions of conferences such as this one. 

The sensational publicity attending each 
revelation of the computer's capacity to du- 
plicate man’s activities adds to the thinking 
citizen’s innate fear of loss of control over 
his own environment. It is this fear of loss 
of identity as an individual, of becoming 
nothing but a punch card or a dot on a 
magnetic tape that has prompted the public 
concern, and which in turn has alerted Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Yet I have the impression from Congres- 
sional mail that private citizens in their con- 
cern are sometimes willing to throw the baby 
out with the wash. They forget that the fact 
that our economy and our government run 
as smoothly and efficiently as they do in cer- 
tain areas is due to the timely and carefully 
programmed use of computers and automatic 
data processing. And they forget that all 
collection and storage of data from individ- 
uals is not necessarily a threat to the citi- 
zen, Rather, it makes possible greater serv- 
ices to individuals and greater mobility for 
our society. The contributions of medical 
data centers to the savings of lives is one 
example. 

Last June, the President approved a Budget 
Bureau Report as a blueprint for action in 
the processing of information. He sent a 
memorandum to the heads of all departments 
and agencies of government and ordered 
them to “explore and apply all possible means 
to use the electronic computer to do a better 
job, and to manage computer activity at the 
lowest possible cost.” 

“I want my administration to give priority 
emphasis to both of these objectives—noth- 
ing else will suffice,” he stated. 

He reminded them that the computer is 
making it possible to: 

Send men and satellites into space. 

Make significant strides in medical re- 
search. ; 
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Add several billions of dollars to our reve- 
nue through improved tax administration. 

Administer the huge and complex social 
security and medicare programs. 

Manage a multi-billion dollar defense lo- 
gistics system. 

Speed the issuance of G.I. insurance divi- 
dends, at much less cost. 

Save lives through better research and 
rescue operations. 

Harness atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

Design better but less costly highways and 
structures. 

In 1966, 2,600 computers were in use in 
government, with many more being used in 
government-sponsored research. Seventy- 
one thousand people were employed in the 
Federal government alone, just to operate the 
machinery. 

If all of the Federal managers heed the old 
infantry drill regulation that a request from 
a superior is equivalent to a command, it is 
clear that computers are here to stay. We 
are not going to turn our backs on progress 
and reject the benefits of technological ad- 
vances. But we cannot afford to ignore the 
theoretical and practical implications of their 
increased use. 

Some people say that the advent of the 
computer requires new sets of values, a re- 
thinking of basic principles. I disagree. 
True, the framers of the Constitution did 
not provide for the computer when they laid 
out the blueprint for our government. But 
they did provide an ethical and moral frame- 
work for administrative decision-making, 
and this includes decisions on the fair use 
of computers. The specific limitations set 
on the government's power over individuals 
reflect the quality of the society we were 
expected to enjoy two hundred years later. 

Consistent with the traditions of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, they sought also 
to provide a climate in which substantive 
due process would prevail wherever the indi- 
vidual was subjected to institutionalized 
power. That government would not sanction 
the deprival of his property or freedoms with- 
out due process of law was their promise to 
future generations. 

These men undertook: “to secure condi- 
tions favorable to the pursuit of happiness. 
They recognized the significance of man’s 
spiritual nature, of his feelings and of his 
intellect. They knew that only a part of 
the pain, pleasure and satisfactions of life are 
to be found in material things. They sought 
to protect Americans in their beliefs, their 
thoughts, their emotions, and their sensa- 
tions. They conferred, as against the Goy- 
ernment, the right to be let alone—the most 
comprehensive of rights and the right most 
valued by civilized men.” 

Historically and philosophically, we are 
dedicated as a people to the idea of liberty 
and the spirit of fair play. 

To the extent that computers make it pos- 
sible to assimilate in one spot all informa- 
tion filed on a person, to feed it into a 
machine and retrieve it instantly, the power 
of surveillance over a citizen is increased. 
The chances that inaccurate information 
may be given to persons who will make deci- 
sions affecting his liberties is increased. Since 
it has no way of recording rehabilitation or 
excuses and justifications for actions, the 
odds are increased that whatever happened 
in his past will catch up with a man tomor- 
row and affect his chances to make good. 

Efforts by Federal management to cope 
with its mammoth task of information gath- 
ering and to make better use of the sta- 
tistics already gathered led recently to a 
report to the Bureau of the Budget that a 
Federal Data Center be established. 

A dramatic illustration of this problem 
of records management lay in the revelations 
of a Budget Bureau survey that there existed 
over 600 major bodies of data in 20 selected 

_agencies alone. These were stored on 30,000 
computer tapes and 100 million punched 
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cards, and were subject to many differing 
problems governing access, supervision, 
preservation and disclosure. 

The report pointed to the significance of 
electronic computers in statistical manipula- 
tion and storage, and the benefits and 
cost/performance factors which must be con- 
sidered in deciding whether to use automatic 
data processing. 

This seems like a simple housekeeping 
problem for the Federal government. 

Why then, other than for authorization 
and appropriation purposes, should Congress 
be concerned about the public policy aspects 
of the use of computers on this scale? 

Another report to the Bureau suggests the 
answer by describing the existing Federal 
Statistical System as “a failure to provide 
access to data in a way that permits the asso- 
ciation of the elements of data sets in order 
to identify and measure the interrelation- 
ship among interdependent or related ob- 
servations.” 


“Interrelationship” is the key word here. 
Once the correlating process begins on indi- 
vidual personal data in the many files of 
government, all the weaknesses and limita- 
tions of the computer as a machine will be 
operating on a grand scale to make possible 
a massive invasion on the privacy of mil- 
lions, and it raises the spectre of a possible 
program of routine denial of due process. 
Inter-agency, inter-business networks are 
being established of computers that talk only 
to each other. Decisions affecting a person’s 
job, retirement benefits, security clearance, 
credit rating, or many other rights may be 
made without benefit of a hearing or con- 
frontation of the evidence. 

The computer reduces his opportunity to 
talk back to the bureaucrats. It removes his 
chances to produce documents, photographs, 
or other evidence to alter a decision. These 
threats to due process and the possible di- 
minishing of his freedom concern Congress 
as the ultimate guardian of the liberties of 
the people. 

It has little to do with the motives of those 
who administer the affairs of government 
and business. Yet, as Justice Brandeis has 
written, “Experience should teach us to be 
most on our guard to protect liberty when 
the Government’s purposes are beneficent. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by mean of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding.” 

Members of Congress and state legislatures 
have been concerned with the improper use 
of polygraphs, psychological tests, peepholes, 
wiretapping, eavesdropping, and other tech- 
niques for surveillance and the secret seizure 
of information on a person’s habits, beliefs, 
thoughts and activities. They should be as 
concerned with the improper use of a com- 
puter and with the establishment of uncon- 
trolled data centers as they have been with 
unwarranted privacy invasions or with ad- 
ministrative denial of substantive due 


But, in attempting to control scientific 
technology and protect the privacy of the 
individual, and the dignity of the human 
being, in a free society, are we in the words 
of the Broadway musical, “Dreaming the 
impossible dream or fighting the unbeat- 
able foe?” 

I submit we are not. I submit that with 
his God-given intelligence, man has it with- 
in his power to beat as well as to create the 
machine—to allow government and industry 
to manage their records with the help of 
this device—without violating individual 
rights. 

Having seen the computer in action, I be- 
lieve the industry is capable of devising 
safeguards against improper access to the 
computerized information, against illegal 
tapping of computers, and against purloin- 
ing of data in shared computers. 

The computer industry, the data process- 
ing experts, the programmers, the execu- 
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tives—all need to set their collective minds 
to work to deal with the impact of their elec- 
tronic systems on the rights and dignity of 
individuals. 

While there is still time to cope with the 
problems, they must give thought to the 
contents of professional ethical codes for the 
computer industry and for those who ar- 
range and operate the computer's processes. 

If self-regulation and self-restraint are 
not exercised by all concerned with auto- 
matic data processing, public concern will 
soon reach the stage where strict legislative 
controls will be enacted, government ap- 
propriations for research and development 
will be denied. And the computer will be- 
come the villain of our society. It is poten- 
tially one of the great resources of our 
civilization, and the tragedy of slowing its 
development is unthinkable. 

Congress, with the help of the Executive 
branch, can assist in this process by defin- 
ing the threats to privacy for public and 
private management. 

With this as background, we can explore 
the relationship of these problems to the 
legal questions raised by the computer, and 
can weigh the social and governmental in- 
terests at stake. If we computerize all Ted- 
eral employees, as has been recommended, 
and feed in all the data on them, I believe 
then we must consider rules governing access 
to data, the need for accuracy, confidential- 
ity and supervision of data. We must some- 
how establish the right of the individual to 
know, to challenge, and to alter his “life his- 
tory” as the computer has written it. 

And if a national statistical data center 
is ever established, I think some controls 
along these lines must certainly be enacted. 
But I think all of its ramifications must be 
carefully studied by the various committees 
of Congress. This will be the function of 
the forthcoming hearings before the Senate 
Administrative Practice and Procedure Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Edward V. Long. It is a function which 
Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher has 
helped to perform with hearings before the 
Special Subcommittee on Privacy of the 
House Government Operations Committee. 

In this area, Congress must consider the 
recommendations in the report of a Com- 
mittee chaired by Professor Kaysen. They 
stated that any threat to individual privacy 
from a Data Center could best be met by con- 
gressional action governing disclosure of in- 
formation collected on individuals either as 
a byproduct of administrative, regulatory 
and taxing processes, or through census or 
sampling procedures. 

Although it is difficult to consider remedies 
in anticipation of the problem, we already 
have precedents. An alarming amount of 
information has been compiled about the 
devaluation of privacy in today’s America, 
and about current violations of the indi- 
vidual’s right to keep silent about matters 
relating to his private self. 

Though unique in our history, such a 
legislative challenge is not at all beyond the 
reach of our constitutional, legal and admin- 
istrative resources. On the contrary, the 
spirit of the Constitution demands it. 

To paraphrase Justice Marshall, the re- 
straints on power were not incorporated into 
the Constitution to promote efficiency. 
Rather, I believe, they were designed to en- 
able future generations to further values 
more enduring and infinitely more signifi- 
cant to man in a free society. 

We have time on our side, for the com- 
puter revolution,” if there is to be one, has 
not yet arrived. 

And we have the limitations of technology 
on our side. For the very fact that the com- 


puter requires information which is reduced 
to simple language, gathered in standardized 
fashion and meaningful only to those who 
will use it, is the greatest deterrent to illegal 
wholesale use of computerization. 
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At the same time we are making these 
long-range plans for guaranteeing privacy in 
the computer age, I think government and 
business must do something immediately 
about the other side of the coin—limiting 
the gathering of improper information and 
banning the use of improper techniques to 
gather it. This is imperative, no matter 
where the information will be stored. 

They must launch a massive nation-wide 
cleanup campaign to cleanse their present 
files of improperly acquired, irrelevant per- 
sonal information. 

At the policy level, they must undertake a 
drastic revision in their estimates of the 
nature and relevancy of the data they de- 
mand from the citizens they serve and from 
those they employ. 

And lastly, I would urge them to give serl- 
ous thought to the psychological impact of 
their information-gathering tactics on soci- 
ety and on the particular communities they 
serve. They cannot avoid collective respon- 
sibility for contributing to the big brother- 
ism which does exist in this country: They 
must assume responsibility for reducing the 
surviellance of the citizen. 

The Federal Government should take the 
lead in this effort. Its guidelines can be 
models for state and local governments and 
for private industry. 

The Administration’s proposed Right to 
Privacy Act of 1967 banning wiretapping 
and eavesdropping is one example of such 
action. 

Another example is a measure which I re- 
cently introduced in the Senate with fifty- 
two other Senators. We consider it an ap- 
propriate legislative attempt to help man- 
agement, in its own best interests, to pursue 
sound management techniques, and at the 
same time to compel respect for individual 
privacy. This bill would prohibit requiring 
applicants and employees to disclose their 
religion, race, or national origin, to attend 
and report on meetings or activities unre- 
lated to their work; or to disclose except in 
specific cases, their or their families’ assets, 
liabilities, creditors, property, or household 
expenses, It makes it unlawful to require 
them to disclose through interviews, tests, 
or polygraphs, their religious beliefs or prac- 
tices, their personal relationships with mem- 
bers of their family, or their attitudes and 
conduct in sexual matters. It prohibits offi- 
cial attempts to coerce employees to invest 
or donate their money. And it provides ad- 
ministrative and legal recourses against vio- 
lations of these rights. 

In effect, it attempts to strengthen the 
wall of privacy around the individual. It 
requires government to recognize his dignity. 

That such legislative action should be nec- 
essary is a sad commentary on the extent of 
governmental incursions on liberties which 
we have tolerated. 

But, positive actions such as this proposal 
are necessary if we are ever to cleanse the 
slate. 

One of the most alarming trends I have 
noticed where electronic data processing is 
used on a large scale is an attempt to trans- 
fer responsibility to the computer for mis- 
takes in executive judgment or faulty evalua- 
tion of data. This is obviously the most 
important single factor to be considered in 
the entire computer movement. For a ma- 
chine has no ethics or morality. If our form 
of government is to be maintained, the 
morality of decisions based on computer- 
processed data and the political responsibil- 
ity for the results of those decisions must 
be well defined and inescapable. All else 
fiows from this basic premise. The problem 
is both a philosophical and scientific one, 
inseparable from the role of science in gov- 
ernment. 

If I may indulge in a metaphor appropriate 
here, I submit that in the memory bank of 
American history are stored the spiritual, 
cultural, ethical and philosophical yalues 
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which we cherish as a people and which our 
Constitution is designed to protect and en- 
courage. Programmed with them are the 
struggles, the advances, even the setbacks, 
which give meaning to our liberties. With 
this input, I believe the American citizen will 
be alert to reject any proposals, techniques 
or devices which unreasonably invade his 
own or his neighbor’s privacy, or which vio- 
late individual rights. But he must know 
when the choice is before him, when to take 
the tide at the flood. 


HERBERT J. WATERS, HEAD OF 
OFFICE OF WAR ON HUNGER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
appointment of Herbert J. Waters, As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, to head the 
new War on Hunger Office recently es- 
tablished by President Johnson is good 
news to all who feel that the war on 
hunger should receive absolutely top 
priority in our foreign aid policies. 

I have known Herb for a long time, 
from the time he worked for Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey to the key role he has 
recently played in improving our policies 
to meet the world food crisis. His com- 
mitment to an all-out war on world 
hunger is of long standing; his effective- 
ness in working toward this goal has 
been admirable. 

Mr. President, I can think of no man 
better suited by his past experience, his 
ability, and his deep interest to take on 
this demanding job, and I would like to 
take this time to wish him the best of 
success. 


RESOLUTION OF SECOND DISTRICT, 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the text of a resolution passed 
by the Second District of the Department 
of Texas, Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
statement was approved at the second 
district convention on February 26, 1967. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 1 


Whereas, now under both the old and new 
pension acts now in force covering the Span- 
ish American, World War I, and the Korean 
veterans, in the annual income report card 
that is required to be submitted by the vet- 
eran, the Veterans’ Administration charges 
social security, railroad retirement, and civil 
service retirement pay as income against the 
veterans’ VA pensions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the delegates to and at 
the 2nd district, department of Texas, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
duly assembled in district convention at Port 
Arthur, Texas, on the 26th day of February 
1967, go on record and urgently request that 
the Congress of the United States amend 
said veterans pension acts, so that no in- 
crease in social security, railroad retirement, 
and civil service retirement payments, state 
and national that have been made since De- 
cember 1, 1965, shall be chargeable as in- 
come now or henceforth by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in computing of the income for 
veterans pension payments by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed by the district adjutant of this 
convention, as soon as this convention ad- 
journs to, Senator Ralph Yarborough, Sen- 
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ator John Tower, Congressman John Dowdy 
and Congressman Jack Brooks, the resolu- 
tion copy to be sent by airmail, 
EDGAR P, DIONNE, 
Commander. 
Passed at 2nd District Convention on the 
26th day of February 1967. 
LEROY GARCIA, 
Adjutant. 


AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPS ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for some 
time the Great Lakes Conference of Sen- 
ators has been decrying the fact that so 
few American- flag ships ply the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence route. The absence 
of American vessels takes on added sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that defense 
cargo must be transported mainly in 
American bottoms. As a result, the Mid- 
west—the “heartland” of the United 
States—is being discriminated against 
in the movement of vital defense cargo, 
a large part of which is actually manu- 
factured in the Great Lakes Basin region. 

A step in the right direction was taken 
recently when the Maritime Administra- 
tion, recognizing that overseas trade via 
the St. Lawrence was rapidly expanding, 
announced that American-flag ships 
would be taking a more active role in 
seaway traffic. For the 1967 shipping 
season three U.S.-flag companies will 
have operating authority through the St. 
Lawrence and, for the first time, one of 
the American shippers must meet a min- 
imum sailing schedule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the New 
York Times of March 1, 1967, explaining 
the Maritime Administration’s decision, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SEEKING RISE In SEAWAY TRAFFIC— THREE 
Lines AUTHORIZED To USE LAKES IN OVER- 
SEAS TRADE 

(By George Horne) 

Federal authorities are hoping to increase 
this country’s participation in the growing 
Great Lakes overseas trade through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The Maritime Administration announced 
yesterday that three United States-flag com- 
panies would have operating authorization 
through the Seaway in the 1967 season, and 
for the first time it set a minimum sailing 
schedule for one of the operators. 

The three lines are Moore-McCormack, 
jain? and American Export Isbrandtsen 

es. 

All three of the lines had been going into 
the Great Lakes in the past on a “privileged” 
basis, which means that they are authorized 
to go, but that they themselves could deter- 
mine whether enough business was being of- 
fered to warrant sending a vessel in. 

The three companies are subsidized lines, 
and their Seaway authorizations have been 
in effect extensions of their subsidized serv- 
ices from New York and other Atlantic Coast 
ports. 

YEAR-TO-YEAR BASIS 

Moore-McCormack and Farrell have been 
entering the system on a year-to-year basis, 
which meant they had to apply each year 
for permission from the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to schedule sailings for another year. 

The Maritime Administration announced 
yesterday that they would now be authorized 
to serve, as American Export Isbrandtsen 
does, on a permanent basis. 
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Moore-McCormack operates a service to 
East Coast ports of South America, and an- 
other service to South and East Africa. Here- 
after, under the rules announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce agency yesterday, it 
will have to maintain a minimum of four 
sailings annually from the Great Lakes to 
South America. Its sailings to Africa can 
be on a privileged basis. 

This company has been operating into the 
area as cargo developed, but a spokesman for 
the line said yesterday that appreciable new 
cargo business was beginning to develop from 
Brazil and Argentina, including cocoa, cof- 
fee, canned beef and gelatin. 

Farrell Lines had four sailings last year, 
one to South Africa and three to West Africa. 
In the 1965 season, Farrell had no sailings, 
chiefly because of the 77-day strike of sea- 
faring officer unions. 


LARGEST PARTICIPANT 


The largest United States-flag partici- 
pant—again on a discretionary basis rather 
than under a minimum requirement, has 
been American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
which operated 11 sailings from the lakes last 
year, nine to its regular Mediterranean ter- 
minals and two to north Europe. 

The company will have nine sailings this 
year, according to John Crosthwaite, manager 
for the company in the lakes area. 

Despite the Federal and the company plans, 
no one expects a large-scale enhancement of 
this country's participation in a trade domi- 
nated by foreign companies. 

This is a result, in part, of a shortage of 
tonnage, which the companies attribute 
chiefly to the demands for their tonnage in 
the Vietnam sealift operation. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a 
150th birthday is a great achievement. 
One of Connecticut’s most respected 
institutions—the Hartford Times—now 
celebrates its 150th anniversary. As a 
lifelong Connecticut resident and one of 
its devoted readers, I proudly salute the 
Hartford Times and its able and ener- 
getic staff. 

A great newspaper does more than in- 
form. It challenges and excites the 
reader and reflects the hopes and aspira- 
tions of its times. Its accurate report- 
ing highlights the good and ferrets out 
the need for reform. These things the 
Hartford Times does, and does well. Mr. 
President, I join many, many other 
Americans in wishing the Times at least 
150 more years of success, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Record some of the highlights of 
the 150th anniversary issue: “A Region 
on the Move.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACHIEVEMENTS VIEWED; FORWARD LOOK TAKEN 

The Hartford Times today presents its 
150th anniversary edition—the largest in its 
history. 

In the 172 pages of anniversary material 
there are more than 360 pictures, more than 


160 stories and more color than has ever 
appeared in a single day’s issue of The 
Times 


Supporting the supplement are a record 
660 advertisers with more than 17,000 inches 
of advertising and special anniversary mes- 
sages. 

Theme of the supplement is “A Region on 
the Move,” divided into six sections dealing 
with the region’s strength, its economy, its 
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resources, its heritage, its culture and its 
future—each starting with a symbolic color 
cover keyed to the contents. 

Twelve pages of addenda takes the reader 
back in time to a more leisurely age in this 
region. 

MONTHS IN PREPARATION 


Nat A, Sestero, assistant managing editor, 
was the editor who had direct supervision 
of the 150th edition. 

Research and writing took several months, 
with virtually every staff member of The 
Times participating. The rich history of this 
region has been treated in depth, with major 
emphasis on the progress made in many 
fields during the century and a half The 
Times has served its readers. 

Along with assessments of the region's 
assets are evaluations of its problems. And 
there is an attempt to outline the dimensions 
of the challenging future that lies ahead in a 
world where man’s fund of scientific knowl- 
edge is doubling every decade. 


PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT 


In a special anniversary statement com- 
ment on The Times’ past contributions, its 
present role in the community and its aspi- 
rations for the future, Publisher Kenneth K. 
Burke said: 

“For 150 years The Hartford Times has 
served this community as a constructive 
force. It is our continuing commitment to 
apply a progressive point of view to the 
future. 

“In knitting together our geographic area 
with the common interests of each day’s 
news, and in the development of the region’s 
commerce and prosperity, we take great sat- 
isfaction. We thank readers and advertisers 
who have had confidence in our pages. 

“Annive recollections emphasize this 
newspaper's initiative in the realization of 
civic ideals and goals remarkable in their 
number and importance. 

“In this state, for example, constitutional 
liberalism was established with The Hart- 
ford Times as spokesman, and again we were 
first to call for the recent constitutional 
revision. 

LEADERSHIP CITED 


“The Hartford Times has stood in the fore- 
front of battle against prejudice and for de- 
cent housing for all of our people. 

“The ‘Go Ahead Hartford’ series of articles 
awakened city and suburb to their interrela- 
tionships, to need for renewal and moderni- 
gation; sparked regionalism, stirred the 
building of Constitution Plaza; brought new 
Connecticut River bridges and construction 
of the East-West Highway. 

“We have carried the message of events 
over the years; we have urged a flowering of 
pride in our spreading community through 
achievements in the fields of education, 
culture, hospitals and health, human rela- 
tions, and the preservation of an attractive 
environment. 

“The Hartford Times appreciates its op- 
portunity to serve. If it has gained laurels, 
it will not let them wither. We welcome the 
demands of the future.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1967. 
Mr. KENNETH K. BURKE, 
Publisher, Hartford Times, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Mg. Burke: Since 1817, the Hartford 
Times has chronicled the progress of a hard- 
working and successful people. It has per- 
petuated the ideals that inspired their great- 
ness, and recorded the achievements that 
promise future progress equal to the past. 

Eloquent in the pursuit of responsible re- 
form, and unswerving in the search for 
truth, the Times has been a credit to its 
readers, its staff, and our nation. 

As I salute its fine record, I am confident 
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that it will sustain its policy of prompt and 
Teliable news coverage. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Hartford Times is an occasion 
that merits celebration not only by the staff 
of that excellent journal, but also by the 
people of Connecticut who are fortunate to 
have this paper to serve them. 

Since January 1, 1817, the Hartford Times 
faithfully has chronicled community, state, 
national and world events for thousands 
upon thousands of readers. Throughout all 
the years, the Times, true to its name, has 
kept pace with the times, adopting all of the 
innovations of journalism to present printed 
and pictorial news in the best possible 
fashion. 

The many writers and executives of the 
Hartford Times with whom I have had the 
pleasure of becoming personally acquainted 
uniformly have been men of integrity and 
skill, dedicated to searching out and objec- 
tively reporting all of the news. 

We in America, where the constitutional 
guarantee of a free and independent press is 
almost two centuries old, many tend to take 
for granted the great privilege of reading 
journals published under this guarantee. 

It is only when we look elsewhere in the 
world, to nations where no such guarantee 
exists, that we appreciate what our news- 
papers mean to all of us. 

Gladly, therefore, I salute the Hartford 
Times on its one hundred and fifty years of 
service, the value of which no man can cal- 
culate, to the City of Hartford and the 
State of Connecticut. 

My “Happy Birthday!” wish to the Hart- 
ford Times and its staff is that this One 
Hundred and Fiftieth milestone will be but 
one in a succession of significant anniver- 
saries to be celebrated by a newspaper that 
continues to grow in size, in influence and 
in service to an ever widening circle of 


readers, 8 
JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 
March 4, 1967. 


To AGITATE AFFAIRS 


(It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed .. . 
that they meet to elect and choose cer- 
tain deputies ... to agitate the affairs of 
the Commonwealth—Connecticut Funda- 
mental Orders 1638.) 

For 150 years The Hartford Times has en- 
dured the sun and weathered the storms of 
publication, 

It has been an exciting voyage and we look 
ahead to round the buoy of the next cen- 
tury and a half as trim as now we sail. 

Today, in this Anniversary Edition, The 
Times takes pride in the account of its span 
of public service, not only that it has hewed 
to the grain and character of preeedent but 
that it is kindling lively new traditions in 
which it will continue. Here is a link be- 
tween the fading shout and tumult of the 
past and the distant trumpet of all that is to 
come. 

Our pages rustle with each day’s respon- 
sibilities: To inform; to clarify; to advertise; 
to search for truth and exalt kindness; to 
champion justice and liberty and in so doing 
to speak for America; to raise questions and 
discuss issues lucidly, reasonably and 
thoughtfully; to criticize the wayward idea; 
to expose corruption; to encourage civic bet- 
terment; and to inspire progress. 

The Hartford Times has a special sense of 
mission and advocacy in our state. 

This newspaper was born in shattering con- 
troversy that reformed the Standing Order 
of a privileged society; that disestablished a 
state church; that extended voting rights; 
that established in Connecticut a viable con- 
stitution to replace the tutelage adopted 
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from the old royal charter by which this 
state had been governed even through the 
Revolution. 

We were radical, one of the first publica- 
tions in the nation to call for a political and 
social reorganization. 

Ever since, The Hartford Times has agreed 
with Lowell: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Over the years our readers have looked to 
us for initiative. 

On this newspaper's 100th anniversary it 
was stated, “The Times should not emphasize 
the number of its years but for the convic- 
tion, shared we hope by our readers, that the 
years have been fruitful of achievement in 
the interest of the community it serves. 

“To surviye and prosper, a newspaper must 
identify itself with movements and with men 
commanding the confidence of the commun- 
ity. There must be policies and purposes ap- 
pealing to the highest class of citizenship.” 

We have never confused confidence with 
conventionalism, the highest class of citizen- 
ship with the interests of the few, or the 
democratic process with the mere tyranny of 
the herd, 

Now we stand at today, looking ahead. 

We see a state of greater population with 
changing community proportions. 

In contrast to the past, the thrust of our 
immediate problems seems likely to be more 
practical than philosophical. 

Despite lingering lacks, faults and preju- 
dices we have agreed, as the accomplishment 
of our own era, to live together considerately. 

The barrage has lifted. We are slowly mov- 
ing on and leaving the age of contest for the 
recognition of rights in which the locks and 
fetters on human dignity and opportunity 
are struck off. 

We face now a new task—to organize and 
apply the widening blessings of liberty, civic 
maturity and social justice that have been 
granted us through a new birth of enlighten- 
ment. 

The nature of our commitment to action 
changes, but as at the time of our founding 
the demand for leadership is insistent. 

There will be a resettling of ideas and out- 
look in the years to come and The Hartford 
Times expects to stand and be counted in the 
midst of it—wisely, we hope, and forcefully 
always. 


RUGGED BEGINNINGS SHAPED OUR STATE 
(By E. Malcolm Stannard) 

The glow of splendor that adorns our old 
state is a radiance of aspiration and achieve- 
ment. 

Here ideals and enterprise were impressed 
on hard-scrabble geography to temper a pur- 
puseful society. 

From the start, this was to be a region of 
homes and neighborhoods where men might 
nourish their talents and expend their abil- 
ities. That was its essential strength, cast 
in the will of its people. 

None blew in here on the gust of some 
golden rumor or lure of eternal youth. Our 
adventure dealt with permanence and deyel- 
opment. The quest was to be constant— 
“To raise upon this earth a just, friendly 
and enlightened community.” 

That purpose, and zeal for its fulfillment, 
are the treasures of our heritage. The pur- 
pose thrives today as we continue to devote 
our resources to pioneering into the expanses 
of the future. 

So through redevelopment and community 
interaction we are reclaiming our cities from 
decline and our region from divisive and 
pointless separations. 

This region is a place of beginnings. 

Here were cradled individual liberty and 
the sense of man’s unalienable rights. 

It was soon after settlement in 1634 that 
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the Rey. Thomas Hooker asserted, “The foun- 
dation of authority is laid in the free consent 
of the people. . As God has given us lib- 
erty let us take it! 

The Hartford Times was proudly estab- 
lished in controversy to amplify those earliest 
bold sentiments. This newspaper led the 
struggle for adoption of the 1818 state con- 
stitution that evoked anew the spirit of 
popular government. 


STATE BILL OF RIGHTS 


And, remarkably, when our constitution 
was drafted, our Bill of Rights unlike that 
of the federal constitution was no after- 
thought or amendment. It preceded the 
body of the document, basic to all that fol- 
lowed: “That the great and essential prin- 
ciples of liberty and free government may 
be recognized and established.” 

It was the privilege of The Hartford Times 
to lead in advocacy of the recent revision of 
the state constitution, once again to speak 
for equal liberties. 

A giimpse of the past explains the oppor- 
tunities that have been raised here. Always, 
in keeping with the concepts of the times 
and undismayed by controversy Over progress 
and change, we have thought and labored 
as free men. For us, freedom has been the 
well-spring of all that we have done. 

The strength that molded us has made 
ee a place of beginnings for other regions 


ekore 1819 nearly 700,000 Connecticut na- 
tives and their descendents had settled in 
other parts of the growing nation. 

From 1789 to 1889, 34 men born in Con- 
necticut seryed in the United States Senate 
from 14 other states, and 187 of its sons had 
been members of the House of Representa- 
tives from 22 other states. 

We have seen lean times, but we have been 
sustained during periods of dearth and emi- 
gration by a rise in initiative, the flowering 
of invention and the adaptability of the peo- 
ple to new conditions. The job has been to 
make the very best of what we have, and 
from such necessity we have drawn strength. 

Not central to the nation’s markets, Con- 
necticut—and this section of it particu- 
larly—overcame the handicap with the at- 
tractive diversity and excellence of its many 
manufactured products. To an unrealized 
extent, our manufacturers introduced the 
modern age to America. 

Enterprising businessmen, aware of the 
benefits of financial stability and security 
among the people, built up our huge insur- 
ance concentration. 

RESTLESS PEOPLE 

The restlessness of our folk, their per- 
petual dissatisfaction with limited horizons, 
prompted them to voyage and trade afar— 
with Europe, the Far East; and to discover 
the Antarctic continent, Greater Hartford 
once was the center of a rich West Indies 
commerce, 

For our products sent into the markets 
of the world we received in compensation 
not only cash profits but also the invigora- 
tion of a cosmopolitan outlook, a thirst for 
wider knowledge, a sense of involvement with 
all mankind and an appreciation of culture 
beyond the homespun circle of our own fire- 
sides. 

It is significant that our admiration of 
brawn never has outweighed our appreciation 
of intelligence. Universities and colleges did 
not spring up here unbidden; they were im- 
planted by a people aware that knowledge 
and the cultivation of the mind are insepara- 
ble from human betterment and political 
liberty. 

Our region has been braced and strength- 
ened by the influx of thousands of neigh- 
bors who have arrived to live with us through 
the years. They came to contribute to—as 
well as to share in—the general prosperity. 

They have added to us their skills, their 
labor, and their very diversity and difference 
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which itself has alloyed the older Yankee 
strain with new strength. 

From all has mounted a healthy contest 
of ideas, of innovations proposed for judg- 
ment—a strength never known in the 
swamps of bigotry and provincial mire. 

We are a people with sharp and distinct 
traditions that flow from our experience. 
Not dulled by the passage of time, but pol- 
ished by it, the best of all our traditions is 
a devotion to progress. 

Here is no stodgy backwater of the mind, 
but a readiness to carry on—to maintain our 
community “just, friendly and enlightened.” 

We have been blessed with a happy land. 


A FEELING OF HOME 


This is a place where strength is gleaned 
from the variety and loveliness of the land- 
scape, where there is a feeling of “home”, 

It is a land of gentle beauty when it smiles. 

In reach of the blue sea is a strip of sand, 
sanctuary of quiet woodland, open breadth 
of field, tangle of swamp, barrier of hill. It 
is an easy vista in which the eye rejoices. 

But it is a land of frowns and hard rock 
too; stingy in one valley and bountiful in 
another. Physical change is the state’s 
refreshment. 

Nature and location both have challenged 
and sheltered the endeavors of the past, of 
which we are heirs. 

How shall we pass on the inheritance to 
the future? Shall it be said of us that at 
our most prosperous height we faltered in 
the accommodation of new neighbors, be- 
came lost from the qualities that shaped our 
opportunities, or zoned out of our heritage 
the purposes of justice, friendship 
and enlightenment? 

Those who came earlier here confronted the 
forest wilderness and all of its hazards alone 
as they made their settlement and their 
choice of a way of life. 

As successors, we are more fortunate, 
have their example to lean on. 

But around us is the bewilderment of the 
problems of our day among which we must 
make our new settlement. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


We expect that our population will rapidly 
increase, that the demands on our civic in- 
genuity will multiply, that the very composi- 
tion of our communities will undergo change. 

There was a time when, after more than 
200 years of growth, it was generally accepted 
that few Connecticut communities would 
contain more than 5,000 people. When that 
assumption proved to be wrong, the change 
called for new perspectives. Today it seems 
probable that metropolitanism, with its tre- 
mendous train of adjustments in local gov- 
ernment, will again test the flexibility of our 
institutions. 

We have faith that we shall rise to occa- 
sions that demand self assurance and a vig- 
orous spirit He Who Transplanted Still 
Sustains.” 


We 


STATE A SHOWCASE OF NATURAL WEALTH 
(By Ivan Robinson) 

If nature goes into business selling her 
worldly treasures, she can use this pocket- 
sized state as her showcase. 

Connecticut has almost every kind of 
natural resource—fertile soil, lumber, com- 
mercial and sport fish, navigable rivers, deep- 
water ports, game, minerals like iron and 
copper, even gold. 

It has showcase limits, too. There’s 
enough of everything to arouse interest, 
rarely enough to meet demand. But the 
situation, perversely, has been to our ad- 
vantage. 

Shortchanged by nature, Nutmeggers 
turned early to industry and let the thin, 
rocky soil return to the wild. Today, when 
technology and outdoor beauty are both 
highly prized, Connecticut finds herself 


ideally equipped. 
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On one hand, she has 80 per cent of all 
possible types of industry. On the other, 66 
per cent of her surface is carpeted with trees 
and her friendly rivers, rolling hills and 
sparkling shore are there not to exploit but 
to enjoy. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the pat- 
tern was already emerging even though the 
trend, as most trends in their infancy, might 
have been difficult to detect. 

The chief natural resource in 1817 was still 
farmland. Ninety per cent of the people 
lived off the soil. Many ministers, doctors 
and lawyers were farmers first, getting their 
food, clothing and shelter from their hold- 
ings. 

There were no cities yet to lure them away. 
These would have to wait for the Industrial 
Revolution of 1830 and on and the railroads 
of the later 1800s. The largest town in 1800 
was Stonington, with a population of 5,437. 
Hartford’s population was under 5,000. 


CARPETED BY FORESTS 


Connecticut, plowed or pastured every- 
where except in the stubborn uplands, had 
looked like a well-cultivated garden for a 
century. Two-thirds of the state was cleared. 

The virgin forest found and feared by the 
first settlers—200 foot pines, ancient hem- 
locks, lofty hardwoods—had humbled before 
the ax and plow and had become houses, 
ships and firewood. 

In 1634, when the English first came, 95 
per cent of the land was forested and it was 
said a squirrel could cross the state without 
ever touching the ground. But no more. 
The land was open and the fields crisscrossed 
by stonewalls. 

Wildlife, plentiful in earlier days, also was 
scarce. Farmers had pushed the deer north 
of the latitude of Portland, Maine, The wild 
turkey, having given the name Tom to so 
many hills that were its roots, was a rare 
sight. Wolves had quit stalking Capitol Hill 
a long time ago. 

The shad and salmon, unblocked by dams, 
still came up the Connecticut River to spawn 
in their timeless migrations from the sea. 

In Vermont, settlers there said salmon 
were so thick they could cross on their backs. 
But one of today’s favorite sport fish, fresh- 
water bass, had not yet been imported from 
Europe and the Hudson. Neither had the 
pheasant, a native of Asia. 

There was change in the air, though. 


MIGRATION TO THE WEST 


Farmers’ sons, disheartened by the lack of 
good land, had been moving since 1750 to 
Vermont and the West, which then meant 
western New York, western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. The end to wars with England sped 
the migrations, which were to continue well 
into the late 1800s. Those who stayed be- 
hind, hard put for help, were letting the 
rockier uplands go back to woods. 

The state was still recovering from the 
Revolution and War of 1812. There was much 
to do and make, At nearly every homestead, 
the farmer and his wife and children spent 
the nights and winters crafting farm tools, 
kitchen implements and homespun gar- 
ments. 

Some families made enough to sell to 
neighbors and the slickers in Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, Norwich and Middle- 
town, then the state’s only incorporated 
cities. Their fireside industries formed the 
foundation for Connecticut manufacturing. 

Yankee peddlers were already traveling 
through the South and effectively, if not al- 
ways honestly, selling these handicrafts and 
the clocks and tin, brass and iron articles 
produced in the small factories springing up 
in the Naugatuck Valley. 

The heyday of the peddlers lasted until 
1840. By then, Connecticut was well into the 
industrial age. 

Basically, the state’s development is a 
stream of movement from infertile farms to 
fruitful factories. Other natural resources 
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were tributaries feeding that stream, helping 
make Connecticut what it is today. 

What attracted Europeans to Connecticut 
in the first place was not land but, in a loose 
sense, another natural resource, furs. 


EARLY LURE OF NATURE 


Shortly after Adrian Block became the first 
white man to sail up the Connecticut River 
in 1614 in his ship, the Onrust, his fellow 
Dutchmen had a going trading post called 
the House of Good Hope. It was the first 
European structure in Connecticut located 
where the power plant is now below Charter 
Oak Bridge. 

The second resource sought by white men 
was probably sassafras, which was valued for 
its medicinal and aromatic properties. 

In 1633, John Oldham, an Englishman and 
founder of Wethersfield, was roving the river 
to barter with the Indians for beaver skins. 

Land itself became the prized resource 
only after the coming of permanent English 
settlers to Windsor, Wethersfield and Hart- 
ford in the mid 1630. They established their 
nucleated villages surrounding their churches 
and meeting houses, sharing the common 
to graze their cattle and raise corn and rye 
in the rich valley. 

It seemed an ideal place to settle. The 
climate was moderate, the growing season 
fairly long and rainfall good. 

(On the average, only 10 days a year here 
are above 90 degrees and only three below 
zero. The last killing frost is in May and 
the first in October. The rainfall averages 
44 to 48 inches a year, making this one of 
13 states with an average runoff of 20 inches 
or more.) 

FARMING TOUGHER 

But as the settlers spread out, from the 
coast and the Connecticut River valley, they 
found the farming tougher. The glaciers of 
the Ice Age had scoured most of the state 
clean, plowing good soil into the sea and, as 
they melted, dumping pockets of good soil 
among bad. 

One farmer, asking for a tax rebate in 
later years, said he had had to pare the noses 
of his sheep so they could reach the grass 
between the rocks. 

Farming, however, was the only way to 
make a living and the settlers persevered. 
They were land-hungry and the woods dis- 
appeared. 

The deep woods to them did not mean 
beauty. They meant fear—of skulking In- 
dians, wolves, mountain lions and other 
predators, 

The man who set a forest fire was, accord- 
ing to a 1637 law, subject to 20 lashes. But 
the man who cut trees to homestead was a 
credit to the community. 

The last extensive region of forest was 
the Great Green Woods in Litchfield County. 
In 1761, a minister arriving in Norfolk had 
trouble finding his church, 

He reported the place was “so wild”—the 
old forest standing closely about the 
church—that on entering the village the 
building could not be seen.” 

Until the coming of coal, 10,000 acres were 
cut down each year for fuel and timber. The 
clearing was progressive, not selective. The 
peak didn’t come until 1909, when 420 saw- 
mills were cutting 168 million board feet 
annually. 

TRON ORE DISCOVERED 

Also contributing to the deforestation of 
Connecticut was the discovery of another 
natural resource—iron ore. 

In 1732, a brown hematite of a peculiar 
toughness, ideal for cannon and chains, was 
found in Salisbury, leading to an “iron 
rush.” By the Revolution, the town was 
the Birmingham of New England and men 
were scouring Connecticut and Massachusetts 
for trees to keep the fires hot in more than 
50 iron foundries in the northwest corner of 
the state. 

Forged there were the anchor for the fa- 
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mous Constitution, the 24 pound guns for 
her sister Constellation and the chain that 
the Continental Army stretched across the 
Hudson River to keep out the British fleet. 

Ethan Allen, born in 1739 in Litchfield, 
began his career at 23 as one of the state’s 
first ironmasters, only later going to Vermont 
to make his fame as leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

Ore Hill Mine in Salisbury, one of the rich- 
est, was operated from 1820 to 1900. 

Connecticut had other mineral wealth, 
too, for those willing to work for it. 

There was coal in Southbury, pink and 
yellow granite in Niantic and Stonington, 
brownstone in Portland quarries, cobalt ore 
in East Hampton. 

Copper was mined from 1707 to 1777 in 
East Granby. (The mine later became the 
Newgate state prison.) It was also mined 
in Cheshire and Bristol where, in 1888, a 
Pend went down 400 feet to an ancient river 
The Portland brownstone, at the turn of 
the century, was going all over the world as 
a fashionable building material. > 

The tenements and mansions of New York 
City, Philadelphia and other large cities were 
built of it, as were monuments such as the 
Memorial Arch on Hartford’s Trinity Street. 

Garnets were so plentiful they were ground 
up and used on sandpaper. A quarry in Tol- 
land produced, until a few years ago, a 
sparkling stone freckled with garnet. It is 
highly regarded as facing for homes and fire- 
place chimneys. Some of it was used in the 
Eisenhower homestead in Gettysburg. A 
quarry at Bolton Notch still produces it. 


GOLD, SILVER LODES 


Nutmeggers have found gold and silver in 
them thar hills, too, particularly in the Nau- 
gatuck Valley. At Newtown, British soldiers 
were working a twice-blessed mine d 
the Revolution, getting 72 cents of gold and 
11 cents of silver from every pound of ore. 
As late as 1937, a man was ambling up to a 
shaft in a pasture hillside in New Haven and 
mining $3 worth of gold every day. 

Clay bricks from Glastonbury built the 
town hall in Parimaribo, capital of Surinam 
(then Dutch Guiana). North Haven, also 
in the old glacial beds of the central valley, 
was another brick center. 

Limestone has been taken from the Ca- 
naan area, where it was formed by the bodies 
of marine creatures millions of years ago 
when Connecticut was under the sea. Mar- 
ble, which is limestone changed by the sub- 
terranean forces of heat and pressure, has 
also been found there. 

Now, most of the quarrying is for rock to 
use as ballast for highways or fill for con- 
struction. This includes the gravel and ‘till 
left by the glaciers. 

Most important, though, is traprock— 
ridges of volcanic basalt that, in prehistoric 
times, oozed out in layers over the land, then 
solidified, and later was thrust up into ridges 
such as those we know as the Talcott range, 
the Hanging Hills of Meriden, the Sleeping 
Giant in Hamden and East and West Rocks 
in New Haven. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER 


Water, of course, was another important 
natural resource in the development of Con- 
necticut. 

Rivers decided the location of cities. They 
were used as sources of food and for trans- 
portation, power recreation and waste dis- 


Of Connecticut’s 5,000 square miles, 145 
are water. There are 1,000 lakes, 5,000 ponds 
(under 1½ acres) and some 7,500 miles of 
streams 


The Connecticut, winding 67 miles through 
the state and navigable to the Enfield rapids, 
was once a beehive of sailing vessels and 
shipyards. 

Before 1800, when Connecticut was a strag- 
gling colony of agriculture and shipping, 
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masters set sail chiefly for sister colonies in 
the West Indies and to coastal ports, espe- 
cially Charleston. Hartford, unable to com- 
pete for all cargoes with the shore’s eight 
ports, dealt mostly in molasses and made rum 
out of it. 

New Haven was the big port. In 1802, its 
3,500-foot Long Wharf permitted ships to 
dock despite the shallows there. To south- 
ern ports from New Haven went cider, butter, 
cheese, tinware, clocks. To the West Indies 
went grain, butter, salted meat and fish, veg- 
etables, tobaccos, cattle and lumber. 

In the early 1800s, New Haven’s great ven- 
ture, the South Seas Fleet, was going great 
guns. Twenty vessels were involved, catch- 
ing seals on the South American coast, then 
taking the furs to China and trading them 
for tea and silk. One ship returned in 1799 
from a three-year voyage with a $240,000 
profit. 

While New Haven may have led in trade, 
New London led in shipbuilding and in whal- 
ing. At the height of the whaling in 1846, 
78 of the nation’s 200 whaling ships were 
sailing out of New London. Only New Bed- 
ford had more. 

Today, Connecticut has three major deep- 
water ports—New Haven, Bridgeport and 
New London—receiving petroleum, coal and 
sizeable quantities of chemicals, cement and 
steel products for use in Connecticut. Other 
ports are Stamford, Norwalk, Greenwich and 
a few more on navigable rivers that like 
Hartford—accommodate barges and small 
coastal vessels. 


CANAL SYSTEMS 


The broad Thames, once prickly with sail- 
ing masts, now is the nest of submarines 
patroling the Atlantic. Shipbuilding goes on 
at sub yards on the Groton side. 

Water was so important for transportation 
that, in the 1820s, canal systems were begun 
in Connecticut to tie the state to the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 

One company completed a canal from New 
Haven to Southampton, Mass. It was 36 
feet wide, four feet deep and lined with 
wood. Boats were drawn by horses walking 
on a 10-foot wide towpath. 

In breaking ground for the system in 1826 
near Salmon Brook in Granby, Gov. Oliver 
Wolcott had broken his shovel. It was an 
omen. The canal was plagued from the 
beginning by leaks and washouts and bad 
financing. 

Another company, Hartford-based, had 
better luck. It relied on making full use 
of the Connecticut River through a system 
of locks. Also, it turned to steam. (The 
first steamboat built on the Connecticut was 
launched in Hartford in 1818. John Fitch, 
inventor of the steamboat, was a native of 
South Windsor.) 

In the 1826, even though work by 400 men 
on the Windsor Locks bypass was not to be- 
gin until the next year, the “Barnet,” 75 
feet long and drawing only 22 inches of 
water, shoved and puffed as far as Bellows 
Falls in Vermont, cheered from the banks 
all the way. 

COMING OF THE RAILS 

The canals lasted only until the faster, 
more efficient railroads pushed them out of 
the picture. The first line in the state was 
built in 1837 between Stonington and Provi- 
dence.. In 1839, New Haven and Hartford 
were connected. By 1872, all the small lines 
were joined in one large company, the Con- 
solidated Road. 

Water also was used for power, giving birth 
to the many textile mills of eastern Connec- 
ticut and to the industries of the Naugatuck 
Valley. 

Today, each man is no longer, as one his- 
torian described the early Yankee farmer, a 
“little monarch of a dominion sufficiently 
large to furnish all the supplies of com- 
petence.” 

Of Connecticut's residents, 70 per cent live 
in urban areas. Of her labor force, 98 per 
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cent make goods or supply services. Only two 
per cent work natural resources. 

But natural resources are being worked. 

Farming, for one, remains big business. 
Trees may grow on the stonewalled fields of 
yesterday. Scrub cedar and juniper dot the 
hay fields that fed and bedded the horses in 
every barn and city stable. Farm animals 
may have to be brought to Hartford each year 
to show youngsters what they’re like. But 
farming in Connecticut is a $140-million-a- 
year business. 


VARIED CASH CROPS 


Litchfield County has gentlemen farmers 
who will raise nothing but their hats, but it 
also has plenty of dairy farmers. Eastern 
Connecticut, where the old Yankee types still 
abound, is also dairy country. The state's 
cow population is about 72,000. 

Dairy and chickens account for two-thirds 
of the value of farm products. The state has 
some 1,500 poultry farms, producing four 
million chickens a year. 

Third in cash value is Connecticut's to- 
bacco crop, grown in the fertile sandy soil 
of the Connecticut’s River’s Tobacco Valley. 

There are other farm products, too. Rock- 
ville is the center of the state’s potato in- 
dustry. Orchards abound in the uplands all 
over the state. In West Simsbury, one grow- 
er raises 28 varieties of peaches and 19 of 
apples. Wethersfield, once so famed for pro. 
ducing red onions that it was nicknamed 
Oniontown, has a busy seed trade. In Crom- 
well, acres of greenhouses mark the center of 
nursery stock production. 

The exploitation of mineral wealth today 
is less varied than that of farmland. The 
traprock quarries in the New Haven area 
produce stone for fill. Gravel pits are also 
being worked all over the state. But that’s 
about it, 

RECREATION PLUS 


The state’s largest lake is an artificial one— 
Candlewood Lake near Danbury, made in the 
Rocky River valley for power purposes. Eight 
square miles in area (5,400 acres), it gets 
heavy recreational use. (The largest natural 
lake is 916-acre Bantam Lake.) 

The coastline, 245 miles of it, is heavily 
settled but 20 miles are suitable for public 
beaches and the state has four. Where whal- 
ers and coastal traders once plowed the waves, 
now 110,000 sport boats buzz or silently glide 
around. 

Game chased away by the heavy farming 
of the 1700s and early 1800s has returned 
and hunting acd firhing provide recreation 
for thousands each year. The salmon is 
gone. The shad, now blocked by dams, still 
come in numbers each year up the Con- 
necticut. : 

Off the coast, winter flounder and men- 
haden keep the commercial fleets busy and 
bluefish and striped bass keep the sportsmen 
hopeful. 

For most Nutmeggers, Connecticut’s nat- 
ural resources—the hills, rivers, lakes, sea- 
shore—mean one thing and that’s recreation. 

Because Connecticut is man-sized, a fam- 
ily can be anywhere in it within two hours, 
enjoying that recreation, 

They may visit one of the 82 state parks of 
25,119 acres, each usually with some special 
point of interest. Or hike in one of the 28 
state forests totaling 127,182 acres. 

Or enjoy spring torrents, dramatic summer 
scenery, a paintpot of Autumn color or winter 
skiing in the Litchfield Hills. 

Or cruise the unexpected isolation of the 
Connecticut River. 

Or visit the small colonial villages of the 
eastern highlands. 

Or find the fishing fleets of Stonington, the 
military and commercial traffic of New Lon- 
don, the broad beaches of Rocky Neck or 
Hammonassett, the seclusion of the Thimble 
Islands off Branfold or the plush waterfront 
estates of Fairfield County, 

The Connecticut showcase of natural re- 
sources has become nearly perfect for sam- 
pling and window-shopping. 
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Work TOGETHER—COURTS, POLICE PRIDE oF 
STATE 
(By Joseph Crowley) 

“Connecticut need never be ashamed of 
the character of her judges. Not one of 
them was ever impeached, not one of them 
ever proved faithless to the high trust con- 
ferred on him.” 

That appraisal of the men who administer 
justice in the state’s judicial system was 
written in 1895 by Dwight Loomis, a former 
Supreme Court justice, and J. Gilbert Cal- 
houn, prominent Hartford attorney, prose- 
cutor and deputy coroner for Hartford 
County. It appeared in their book, “A Ju- 
dicial and Civil History of Connecticut.” 

Although the statement was written 72 
years ago, it still illustrates the high caliber 
of civil and criminal judical administration 
of the state. 

Connecticut's courts have the reputation 
of freedom from the corruption and exces- 
sive political influences which have plagued 
many other states. 

Politics plays a part in the selection of 
the men who serve on the benches of our 
many courts. Appointment of judges is ac- 
complished by the political forces of the 
state. But the practice has been to meas- 
ure character above other qualifications. 

The selection of our lower court prosecu- 
tors and high court state’s attorneys has 
partisan overtones but these, too, are usual- 
ly tempered with sound professional judg- 
ment. 

Judges are nominated by the governor and 
approved by the General Assembly. Once 
a man has reached the bench, there are no 
political strings attached to him. 

Other court officers are appointed by the 
judges. Thus, professionals select other pro- 
fessionals. 

Connecticut’s Supreme Court, the highest 
judicial authority in the state, is composed 
of men who have advanced through the 
ranks. 

It is this court that oversees the activities 
of all other judicial branches. Thus profes- 
sionals, the most experienced and learned in 
our judicial ranks, govern other professionals, 

There have been problems in the adminis- 
tration of justice. But most have been 
minor. 

The most striking development over the 
past decade was on the civil side of the 
courts. 

As we entered an era which found the 
average layman becoming better acquainted 
with the legal alternatives available to him, 
it developed that the volume of legal litiga- 
tions filed.in the courts soon surpassed the 
ability to dispose of them. 

Everyone was  suit-conscious. People 
learned that a fast dollar could be made out 
of the most minor accident. This is not to 
say all suits filed were unjustified. 

The situation became critical in the past 
five years and it was imperative that some- 
thing be done. 

The judicial system responded with the 
appointment of a court administrator. His 
job was to break the legal logjam by estab- 
lishing new procedures and beefing up the 
old ones. 

It was decided the position would go to a 
Supreme Court justice. 

Last year John P. Cotter, a Supreme Court 
judge, was elevated to the Supreme Court as 
an associate justice with the additional title 
of chief court administrator. 

As a judge, Cotter had gained the reputa- 
tion of a man who went directly to the crux 
of a problem. On several occasions he 
shocked the bar with his pronouncements 
aimed at moving matters along faster in his 
courtroom. He was outspoken on the slow 
pace at which justice was being administered. 

Last September he announced a 300 per 
cent increase in the number of d cases 
in 1966. The logjam has not been broken, 
but a successful attack has been launched. 

Probably the most significant development 
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in Connecticut judicial history came in 1960 
with the establishment of the Circuit Court 
system. 

It had been the dream of a former gover- 
nor, now U.S. Senator Abraham A. Ribicoff. 

The new system replaced the old town 
courts which dated back to 1643... These 
courts were presided over by a local man, 
usually a lawyer but in some cases a layman. 
The Circuit Court established 18 branches, 
Judges are rotated. Each court has its own 
clerk. In many ways the setup is similar to 
the Superior Court organization. 

All criminal cases are handled here except 
those which are punishable by more than a 
year in jail, Civil matters are confined to 
minor amounts. 

Usually a more serious crime, which would 
be out of the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court, has its legal start there and is then 
bound over to Superior Court. 

Measures have been taken to reduce great- 
ly the chances for the lowering of charges or 
disposing of traffic tickets as was the case in 
the old town courts. 

The Circuit Court is the lowest court in the 
judicial structure, It is followed by the 
Court of Common Pleas which was estab- 
lished in 1869 as an outgrowth of the County 
Courts of 1666. They were restricted to civil 
matters of not less than $100 and not more 
than $500. Presently the Court of Common 
Pleas has jurisdiction over cases in which 
up to $10,000 is involved. 

The Superior Court is the next rung of the 
judicial ladder. It is an outgrowth of the 
Particular Court of Assistants of Colonial 
days. 

These courts were presided over by magis- 
trates or in today’s language, members of the 
Legislature. The governor was always the 
presiding official, 

The Supreme Court was originally in the 
legislature which was called the general 
Court. It consisted of the governor and 
members of the General Assembly. 

In 1806 it was decided that the judges of 
the Superior Court would compose the Su- 
preme Court of Errors. One chief judge and 
eight assistants were appointed. 

In 1819 it was reduced to one chief judge 
and four assistants. The court held annual 
sessions alternating between New Haven and 
Hartford. 

The Supreme Court of Errors, which is now 
called the Supreme Court, presently consists 
of one chief justice and six associate jus- 
tices. It meets year round, Its name was 
changed by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1965. 

The Common Pleas and Superior Courts 
sit in each of the eight counties. Both courts 
have full time clerks in each county. 

Our courts have adjusted readily to recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions on criminal 
justice which have revolutionized the field 
of law. In some cases Connecticut courts 
have played a major role in shaping these 
decisions, 

Another facet of our system of justice in 
this state has also had to adjust to the 
changes in the administration of law. The 
state's policing authorities have perhaps been 
affected to a greater extent than the courts. 

Some of the recent decisions have caused 
the police great problems. They have been 
surmounted by cooperation between police 
and courts. 

The authority of the police also dates to 
the colonial days. In fact the oldest office 
in the state’s history is that of constable. 
The constables were the first policemen. 

Organized police departments followed the 
constables. The town council of New Haven 
established a form of police department by 
setting up a “night watch.” 

In 1861 the New Haven Police Department 
was organized. The same year Hartford es- 
tablished a police force. Many towns were 
chartering police agencies during that pe- 
riod. New Britain’s force was founded in 
1870. 
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It was not until 1903 that the Connecticut 
State Police Department was organized. And 
at that time it was not a uniformed depart- 
ment. The force began with five plain- 
clothesmen. 

The department has often been referred to 
since as the best in the country. Its most 
ardent boosters are other state police agen- 
cies, 

The police and courts here have worked to- 
gether to produce a wholesome atmosphere 
for Connecticut citizens. It is only because 
of the high caliber of both that their goals 
have been attained. 


HISTORIC RIVER DEFILED IN VALLEY OF BEAUTY 
(By George W. Bragdon) 

When Katharine Hepburn was in Venice 
making the movie “Summertime,” her role 
called for the actress to be pushed into a 
canal, 

But the director, eyeing the dirtiness of 
the water, assured her that a stand-in would 
be substituted. 

“Oh, I don’t mind going in,” said Miss 
Hepburn, “I was brought up at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River!” 

It’s a sad commentary that the Connecti- 
cut River, after serving as the mainstay of 
the white man during his first 200 years of 
settling the valley, should be repaid by 
being converted into a sewer. 

Today, however, things are starting to 
look up. 

The stream was discovered in 1614 by 
Adriaen Block. Standing on the deck of 
the 44-foot vessel Onrust, the Dutch navi- 
gator sailed upriver to a point 10 miles past 
the site of present-day Hartford. 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


More than three centuries later, during a 
rainstorm on Sept. 13, 1965, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall and Sen. Abraham 
A. Ribicoff stood in the wheelhouse of the 
excursion boat Dolly Madison peering at the 
shore along the same route. They, too, were 
on a voyage of discovery. 

The secretary, at Ribicoff’s invitation, was 
exploring a new frontier. This frontier in- 
volved ideas as well as physical resources: 
Namely, the concept of saving the 410-mile- 
long Connecticut River and its valley for the 
use and recreation of the public. 

When Mr. Udall stepped off the gangplank, 
dripping but undampened, he said he saw 
the Connecticut’s potential for conserva- 
tion and recreation “greater than almost any 
other river in the nation.” 

The secretary's aides in the party were im- 
pressed by the pollution problem. One of 
them, Director Edward C. Crafts of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, returned five 
months later to talk to the Governor's Con- 
ference on Natural and Environmental 
Beauty at the Statler Hilton. 

“In viewing the river last September,” 
Crafts said, “we were told that it had been 50 
years since the Connecticut was swimmable 
below Hartford. We heard such terms as, 
“Too thick to drink and too thin to plow’.” 

The rest is history. Despite the rain that 
day, the beauty of the river setting and oc- 
casional patches of wilderness came as a reye- 
lation to the visitors, particularly because 
they lie in the center of the industrialized 
Northeast. 

The ensuing federal legislation, spear- 
headed by Ribicoff, calling for a study of a 
proposed national recreation area, has en- 
listed the support not only of Udall but Presi- 
dent Johnson and the senators from the four 
states in the valley. 

On Oct. 3, 1966, the President signed a bill 
authorizing a two-year feasibility study at a 
cost of $100,000. 

The Connecticut River claims many firsts. 

It’s the longest in New England. The pro- 
posed recreational area, if it is to extend 
from the river’s source on the Canadian bor- 
der southward into Connecticut, would be 
one of the longest of its kind in the nation. 
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HISTORIC LIFELINE 


Today in the space age it is hard to realize 
how important the river was to the settlers. 

History books tell us that the newcomers 
who arrived at the river towns of Windsor, 
Wethersfield and Hartford in the period 1634- 
36 had come overland from Massachusetts 
driving their livestock before them. 

But virtually forgotten is the fact that 
their household goods and tools, and pro- 
visions for the first Winter, were sent by 
boat. Dependence upon the river was to re- 
main a pattern dominating the lives of the 
valley folk for 200 years—until the railroad 
huffed into view in 1844. 

The Hartford people, as William De Loss 
Love said in his history of the town, the river 
became the main artery in their lives. The 
Connecticut was the highway linking them 
with the world—on it they sent beaver skins 
to England and pipe-staves to the Indies, re- 
ceiving in return nnished products not made 
at home. 

The river provided their tables with choice 
fish such as sturgeon. Men told of salmon 
and shad coming up stream in “great waves.“ 
Good fishing prevailed until relatively mod- 
ern times. Today in Middletown, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Fagan remembers her elders telling 
how local markets gave away a large salmon 
with every purchase of meat or seafood. 

Farms were fertilized in two ways by the 
Connecticut. Fish were so plentiful that 
the rule was “one alewife to a hill of corn”; 
and in freshet time the meadows were nour- 
ished on the rich river silt. 

As trade expanded, the towns exported 
horses and lumber to the West Indies. They 
received cloth, nails, scythes, pewter, brass 
and guns, delivered in coasting vessels from 
eastern ports where the cargoes had been 
transferred from larger ships arriving from 
England. 

The head of navigation for the little coast- 
ers was Wethersfield or Hartford, depending 
on the depth of water on the sandbars. 

Preventing Hartford from becoming an 
important port before 1700 was the Wethers- 
field sandbar called Penny Wise. In normal 
times a coaster with goods consigned to 
Hartford got stuck on the bar, causing expen- 
sive delay, many captains however taking a 
chance in order to save money. 

The alternative was to transfer cargo to 
shoaldraft flatboats. Hence the bar took its 
name from the saying, “Penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 


CENTER FOR TRADE 


Penny Wise Bar was where the river, until 
its course was changed in 1700, touched what 
is now Wethersfield Cove, a present-day back- 
water of the Connecticut. The cove was 
then part of the channel. Today this quiet 
anchorage is central Connecticut’s most 
popular haven for pleasure boats. 

Still standing at the cove is the unpainted 
Ancient Warehouse, built before 1690, walled 
with its original three-inch-thick poplar 
planks laid vertically. It is standing proof 
of the wealth and romance of the old valley 
trade. 

Commerce was pushed an unbelievable 
distance above Hartford in flatboats, the 
freight carried around the waterfalls by ox- 
cart. Consequently new towns were spring- 
ing up throughout the valley. 

Before the Revolution the trade extended 
8 River, Vt., 210 miles north of Hart- 

ord. 

After the war the Connecticut became the 
first river in America to be improved by 
canals bypassing the falls. It earned the 
distinction also of being navigated above 
tidewater—that is, above Hartford—more 
than any other New England stream. South 
Hadley was first to open its canal in 1795, 
followed in time by six others, ending with 
Enfield Canal in 1829. 

From the head of upriver navigation at 
Wells River the freight was forwarded by 
wagon and cart to towns 60 miles beyond—in 
other words as far as Canada. 
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The river became the center of hustle and 
bustle. Up and down the valley people 
gathered every day at the town landings “to 
see that boat come in.” 

The Connecticut was not without its 
heroes. They were the “River Gods,” a term 
applied to expert boat handlers and masters 
of transportation. 


TALES OF RIVER HEROES 


When a fair wind blew, the sail on the 
flatboats were spread and the crew members 
rested from their work of propelling the craft 
with 20-foot poles. Then the songs of the 
boatmen echoed across the valley. Some 
had glorious voices. 

As upriver trad> grew, before it was killed 
by the railroad in the 19th century, the 
fiatboats became larger. Seventy feet long, 
15 wide, tapered at the ends, with a cabin 
aft, they carried auxiliary sails consisting of 
a mainsail 30 by 18 feet, and above that a 
topsail 25 by 12. 

Tales were told of the physical prowess 
of the rivermen. One was Bill Cummins, 
who could lift a barrel of salt with one hand 
by putting two fingers in the bunghole. 

A man on a flatboat, called a poleman, 
labored from sunrise to dark. Pressing the 
end of his pole against his shoulder, he 
walked from the bow of the boat aft, shoving 
with all his might. Each season, great thick 
callouses “as large as the hand” were raised 
on the front of his shoulders. 

Rich cargoes were poled north. They in- 
cluded rum (in Wethersfield alone were six 
distilleries making rum from West Indian 
molasses), salt and iron. Shingles and 
potash were brought back downstream. 

The freight rate was $6 a ton from Hart- 
ford to Wells River, a voyage that was made 
against the current in 20 days. Returning 
downstream took but half that time. 

During the first 150 years of white settle- 
ment in the valley there were no roads 
worthy of the name. That’s why the Con- 
necticut was the only good highway in a 
watershed covering 11,200 square miles, a 
watershed draining nearly half the area of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

The Connecticut was the people’s river. 
It was the common carrier. By the same 
token, all the early settlements in the colony 
were located on rivers or the shore of Long 
Island Sound. 

The horrible state of the roads was testi- 
fied to by the ebullient Madam Sarah Kemble 
Knight, in her outrageously funny account 
of a trip she made on horseback from Boston 
to New York in 1704. Continually urging 
her horse, from sun-up until dark, she was 
nine days on the road. 


NO LOG CABINS 


In appearance the settlements were far 
from what we imagine. Despite the wide- 
spread misconception, there were no log 
cabins in the Connecticut valley during the 
first 100 years. 

That is what we're told by Howard R. 
Shurtleff in “The Log Cabin Myth,” 1939, 
Harvard University Press, edited, with an 
introduction by Samuel Eliot Morison. 

The English colonists were complete 
strangers’ to the log cabin throughout the 
17th century, their first shelters consisting 
of tents or wigwams, or huts covered with 
bark, turf or clay. 

Frame houses soon replaced them, Hart- 
ford possessing a sawpit where boards were 
cut, only three years after its founding in 
1636. Besides, the settlers were skilled in 
splitting barrel staves, shingles and clap- 
boards from tree trunks without saws. 

The log cabin was brought over by the 
Swedes settling on the Delaware River in 
1638, but its influence did not spread far 
from there until the 18th century. 

Steamboating on the river began in 1824, 
lasting 107 years. It changed the inhabi- 
tants’ way of life. This was on the lower 
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Connecticut, served by the Hartford-New 
York boats, which made way stops at the 
valley towns below Hartford. 

The first steamboat, the Oliver Ellsworth. 
arrived here Friday, May 7, of that year with 
50 passengers. Her speed was ten knots and 
she had miraculously made the trip from 
Manhattan overnight. Here was something 
new providing speed and carrying capacity. 
The Ellsworth was 127 feet long with a 36- 
foot beam, 

PROSPERITY BECKONS 

Steam brought Hartford prosperity.. The 
Ellsworth was followed by boats of compet- 
ing lines. Rate wars followed. Cheap but 
fast transportation gave impetus to the 
manufacturing industry, while Hartford's 
new insurance business began underwriting 
risks on ships and cargoes. 

River commerce reached its peak in the 
19th century when 24,000 passenger a year 
were brought to Hartford, and the ship 
arrivals and departures numbered 2,500. 

When the Ellsworth came here the river- 
front was the important part of town. Fine 
homes lined Front St. (now Columbus Blvd) 
and Commerce Street. 

Standing on the waterfront was Asa For- 
wall's warehouse, containing so many casks 
of St. Croix and Jamaican rum that the 
owner was able to build the finest house in 
Hartford. An old account says Asa paid for 
the house “out of a wooden chest in silver 
and gold of American, French, English and 
Spanish coins.” 

The same account continues: “There was 
the Taylor grocery store in 1835, a great 
place for people to stop in on their way to 
see the New York or Springfield. boat come 
ID, ses 

“The steamboat line to New York was 
owned by the Vanderbilts, and it was no 
uncommon thing for Captain Jacob Vander- 
bilt of the Water Witch—brother of the old 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt—to stop 
in for his glass of St. Croix rum with a 
little West Indian molasses stirred in.” 

Above Hartford, trade was carried on with 
the city of Springfield in shallow-draft 
sternwheelers, via the Enfield Canal, but it 
was crippled by competition from the rail- 
road built in 1844. 

There was a saying that the upriver craft 
drew so little water they could sail across 
the meadows on a heavy dew. When Capt. 
Edward King’s sternwheeler got stuck on a 
bar the skipper jumped overboard to check. 

“She ought not to be aground here,” he 
said. “It’s knee deep.” 

On the Hartford-New York run the com- 
petition between steamboat lines resulted 
in bitter rate wars. A story was told how 
the fare started at $4.50 but dropped to a 
suicidal 25 cents. It was even less for pas- 
sengers embarking below Hartford. 

At Middle Haddam a local resident, an 
empty jug in his hand, was on his way to 
the store for molasses when he saw a friend 
on the steamboat Victor and stepped aboard. 
Before he knew it the gangplank had been 
hauled in and he was on his way to New 
York. 

“Never mind,” a crew member confronted 
him. “Your passage to New York is only 
12% cents, and you'll get your molasses 
cheaper.” 

A GOLDEN AGE 

Persons who moved away from the Con- 
necticut years ago still vividly remember 
Ol’ Man River and the steamboat coming 
round the bend. At the turn of the century 
Dean Acheson was a 7-year-old boy living 
in the Episcopal rectory on Middletown’s 
Broad St. 

In his autobiography, “Morning and 
Noon,” 1965, the forme: secretary of state 
pinpointed that particular time and place as 
the golden age of childhood. 

Every night when the Acheson children 
finished supper they were faced with a 
momentous decision: Whether to watch the 
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evening drill at the firehouse, or go to the 
river to meet the night boat on its way from 
Hartford to New York. 

The last boats in passenger service were 
the screw steamers Hartford and Middletown, 
sailing on alternate days on the overnight 
run for more than a quarter-century. Each 
245 feet long, the Middletown was built in 
1895, the Hartford four years later. 

A shift in passenger patronage from boats 
to automobiles as well as to trains had al- 
ready been felt for years when the Hartford 
and Middletown finally gave up the ghost. 

The last departure from here was made 
by the Hartford, when, late in the afternoon 
of Oct. 31, 1931, Capt. Charles R. Bacon or- 
dered the lines cast off from the pier at the 
foot of State St. 

There were 64 passengers aboard according 
to Melancthon W. Jacobus in his splendid 
“Connecticut River Steamboat Story,” the 
only thorough book on steam on the river. 

That was an unusually large number in 
those declining years, many of the passengers 
on the final trip being steamboat buffs and 
others sailing for sentimental reasons. 

There was no ceremony. A handful of 
people stood on the dingy pier waving good- 
bye. It was a far cry from the year 1815 
when the sidewheeler Fulton, probably the 
first commercial steamer on the Connecticut, 
visited Hartford on a goodwill mission. 

She was 134 feet long, commanded by the 
famous Elihu Bunker. In a day and a half 
more than 7,000 visitors crowded aboard the 
Fulton, a number exceeding the population 
of Hartford at that time. 

The skipper of the steamboat Hartford died 
30 years ago. Today two of his daughters, 
Miss Luella Bacon and Mrs. Charles Wilson, 
a widow, live in the family house on Lawn 
Ave. in Middletown. The telephone is still 
listed under Capt. Charles R. Bacon. 

As time is measured on the river it was 
only yesterday the water in the Connecticut 
was used for drinking and swimming. 

In 1855 the Hartford reservoir was built 
on Garden St., the water, pumped into it 
through 16-inch mains from an intake in 
the Connecticut at Riverside Park. This 
served the city for a number of years until 
growing needs resulted in building the res- 
ervoirs in West Hartford, 

Public baths were maintained in the river 
at Riverside Park until after the turn of 
the century. Bathers walked across a gang- 
plank to a covered barge, where they splashed 
into the river water in a pool in the center. 

Capt. Stanley Mitchell of Old Saybrook, 
retiring recently as a river pilot, remembers 
his father-in-law, the late Thomas Foster, 
telling about sailing as a boy in a schooner 
from Sag Harbor, L.I. 

Her errand was to pick up a cargo of 
drinking water out of the Connecticut River! 

The schooner, owned by Foster's father, 
was a water tanker. That was 110 years ago. 
Sailing up the river until reaching fresh 
water at East Haddam, she opened her valves 
and filled her tanks: 

The water was then supplied to whaling 
ships fitting out at Sag Harbor for long voy- 
ages. Captain Mitchell says, The Connecti- 
cut water was believed to keep better in the 
ships’ casks than Long Island water.” 

Today conservation is in the air. In less 
than two years Elisworth S. Grant of West 
Hartford has shown his documentary film 
on the Connecticut, “The Long Tidal River,” 
before 100 audiences. Twelve prints of the 
film have been sold and are being shown by 
organizations. 


BEAUTIFUL CESSPOOL 

That is the film subtitled, “The Story of 
Connecticut’s Greatest Resource,” and nar- 
rated by Grant's sister-in-law, Katharine 
Hepburn. In it she describes the river as 
“the world’s most beautifully landscaped 
cesspool.” 

Today Hartford’s waterfront is totally ne- 
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glected. There are no facilities for docking 
boats. To most Hartford residents this is 
of little concern. 

The dikes which were built after the rec- 
ord flood of 1936 serve to hide the river, re- 
sulting in an example of “out of sight, out 
of mind.” 

Nevertheless, a change has taken place in 
the public mind regarding the valley's fu- 
ture. The question of stringing high ten- 
sion wires across the Connecticut is a case 
in point. 

In 1964 when wires were strung between 
Middletown and East Hampton there was no 
apparent reaction. But last year the same 
question gave rise to a hue and cry. Join- 
ing the chorus were the 28 school children 
in a fifth grade class in Manchester, plead- 
ing in a letter to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Don't give our river away!“ 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


Senator Ribicoff is regarded as the cham- 
pion of the river and the valley. He has come 
out with a maximum clean water policy, 
declaring, “Twenty years from now we'll 
need the Connecticut River as an auxiliary 
supply for drinking water, and for home and 
industrial use.” 

Of equal importance, Ribicoff is ahead of 
some or all of the states in the valley in his 
concept of recreation on the water as not 
merely a pastime but a matter of public 
welfare. We've built national parks out 
west where there are no people,” he said, 
“and we haven't created them here where 
there are people.” 

In 1821 President Timothy Dwight of 
Yale wrote that the Connecticut, more than 
any other stream in the world, deserved to 
be called the Beautiful River. 

Today its waters have been defiled. But 
the amazing thing is that the beautiful val- 
ley through which the river flows has re- 
mained virtually unspoiled, despite its loca- 
tion in the most densely populated area of 
the United States. 


EDUCATION SHIFTS GEARS To Serve ALL 


(By Edwin Matesky) 

It's 1817. 

Hartford has about 6,000 people living and 
working in a cluster of buildings along the 
river front. 

Henry Barnard, destined to become an 
educational statesman and champion of the 
public school, is a youngster of six. He had 
been born in Hartford Jan. 24, 1811. 

There are in Hartford five district schools 
and a college preparatory institution. 
Women teachers are paid $130 to $250 a year. 
A male teacher gets $300 or more. 

Classroom emphasis is on character build- 
ing and discipline enforced by the birch rod. 
While there are schools and teachers, edu- 
cation is haphazard. Book learning is still 
regarded as something of a frill. 

For this is still frontier America and a 
man’s worth is judged mostly by what he 
can do not how much education he has. It’s 
a society where muscle power dominates. 
And it’s a society that doesn’t want fancy 
farmers or fancy mechanics. 

Now let’s push the clock ahead 150 years, 
to the present. 

Greater Hartford’s population approaches 
600,000. There are 24 elementary schools, 
three senior high schools staffed by almost 
2,000 people, including about 1,300 teach- 
ers. Public schooling for the approximately 
26,000 pupils who make up the largest school 
system in the state is a $16 million a year 
enterprise. 

It is a system embracing the latest edu- 
cational innovations, including partici- 
pation in a landmark pupil busing experi- 
ment to suburban schools, a response to one 
of modern Hartford’s problems: An increas- 
ing in-migration of non-whites to the inner 
city during the 20th Century. The phe- 
nomenon has resulted in “poverty” and 


“ghetto” neighborhoods and schools. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Greater Hartford also is the home of a host 
of higher educational institutions un- 
dreamed of 150 years before. Among them: 
Trinity College, the University of Hartford, 
Hartford College for Women, St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Rensselaer-Hartford Graduate Center, 
various branches of the University of Con- 
necticut, Wesleyan University and Central 
Connecticut State College. 

And the city proper is ringed by a system 
of suburban public school systems, one of 
which, the West Hartford system has been 
described as one of the best in the nation. 

In the interim (1817 to 1967) Connecticut 
has, with the rest of the nation, come to be 
considered a cradle of education, particu- 
larly private higher education, as exemplified 
by mighty Yale. 

The education business has become one of 
the biggest endeavors of the community, 
region, the state and the nation. 

Where once pauperism was considered an 
inherent part of the teaching trade, salaries 
in the profession had become respectable. 
Connecticut, according to the National Edu- 
cation Association, is among the three high~ 
est paying states—at a figure of $7,200—in 
average yearly salaries. 

The importance of education is also re- 
flected in plant expansion and improve- 
ments, Hartford, for example, is on the verge 
of launching the first phase of what has 
been estimated as a $100 million school re- 
newal program. 

And at the start of the current school year 
30 spanking new elementary and secondary 
schools opened their doors. Another 25 were 
under construction and expected to open 
during the school year, the State Depart- 
ment of Education reported. 


ULTRA MODERN 


Some of these schools are ultra-modern 
and include such features as wall-to-wall 
carpeting, overhead “natural” lighting, year- 
around air conditioning and landscaped 
grounds. 

Long since replaced was the hoary, tradi- 
tional emphasis on the three “Rs” as, in 
modern Connecticut public education, the 
thrust is on innovative techniques and spe- 
cial curricula designed to prepare the 
youngster for the changing and complex 
world about him. 

An entirely new discipline“ focusing on 
the special needs of the culturally and eco- 
nomically impoverished pupil—has emerged, 
prompted in good part by massive doses of 
federal and state aid. 

Federal aid is here to stay—and in a big 
way. Just after the Korean War, Connecti- 
cut was receiving about $2.5 million a year in 
federal aid for its schools. 

By the 1965-66 fiscal year, the amount had 
mushroomed to 10 times that figure, to $24.7 
million, according to the State Department 
of Education. 

And that’s only for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. The figure doesn’t in- 
clude the millions received for higher edu- 
cation or scholarships and loans to college 
students, nor the $13.1 million the state re- 
ceived in the fiscal year under the U.S. Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

Another impressive figure (from State Edu- 
cation Commissioner William J. Sanders’ an- 
nual report for 1965-66 to the governor): 
Within the provision of various legislative 
acts, the State Board of Education distrib- 
uted $113,740,052 during 1965-66 for grants- 
in-ald in support of local schools, for school 
buildings, for rehabilitation of the disabled 
and for scholarship aid. 

The comparable figure for 1964-65 was 
$86.805,488. 

Last June, the State Board of Education 
proposed to the legislature a $272.7 million 
general fund budget for fiscal years 1967-68 
and 1968-69, a $31 million increase over the 
$240.5 million actually appropriated by the 
lawmakers for education in 1965-67. 
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Another facet of the amounts involved in 
education today—Americans are borrowing 
about $600 million a year for tuition and 
other expenses. In 1957-58, by comparison, 
student financing totaled about $115 million. 

There are about 900,000 reasons in Con- 
necticut for this expense and effort. That’s 
the number of people, ranging from pre- 
school tots to collegians and adults in part 
time education—who are going to school this 
year. 

Nor has the expansion been solely in the 
public sphere. 

Yale University began its 266th academic 
year in September with an overall enrollment 
of 8,650 students, an increase of about 100 
over the previous year. And the University 
of Connecticut counted some 15,800 stu- 
dents, a 3.8 percent increase over the pre- 
vious year’s tally. 

Significantly both universities, represent- 
ing the opposite poles in university estab- 
lishment (Yale being the epitome of private 
higher education; UConn, the public land- 
grant people's university”) graduated rec- 
ord, almost identical, numbers last June. 
Yale handed out 2,400 degrees; UConn 
award 2,600-odd sheepskins. 


URBAN GROWTH 


The University of Hartford, a private ur- 
ban” university formed in 1957, awarded 520 
degrees in 1958 at its first commencement. 
Last June about 750 recelved degrees. 

The University of Hartford is typical of the 
private, urban type universities that have 
mushroomed across the country since World 
War II. In 1957 the Hartford Art School, 
Hillyer College and the Hartt College of Mu- 
sic banded under the U. of H. banner. That 
first year, the fledgling university accom- 
modated a total of 7,160 students. By 1965- 
66 its student ranks had swelled to about 
10,500. 

Since 1960, U. of H. has spent some $6.5 
million on new buildings alone. Under con- 
struction is another $12 million worth. 

Trinity College poured $9 million into new 
construction in the decade, 1956-66. A $3 
million Life Sciences Center is now under 
construction. In the same period Trinity’s 
enrollment increased from 975 undergradu- 
ate students to about 1,200 at present. 

St. Joseph College has spent $4.8 million 
on plant construction in the same decade 
and has seen its enrollment jump 35 per cent 
to the 550-mark. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Typical of the specialized institution aris- 
ing to meet a specific need is the Rensselaer- 
Hartford Graduate Center. It began in 
South Windsor in 1955 in response to a need 
for part-time graduate level programs for 
engineers, scientists and managers in Great- 
er Hartford. At first there were about 200 
students. By 1975, the Center expects an 
enrollment. of more than 1,000. 

And by that time it will have moved to 
Hartford’s Windsor Street Redevelopment 
Area in à $7.8 complex of ultra-modern 
buildings, 

The importance and bigness of modern 
education is obvious when the legislature in 
1965 established a new agency, the Commis- 
sion for Higher Education, charged with co- 
ordinating all higher education in the state. 

And the boards under it—the University 
of Connecticut trustees, trustees for the state 
colleges and trustees for the regional com- 
munity (two-year) public colleges—are all 
paing major expansion of their various 
units. 

So, public and private higher education in 
Connecticut—mid-1960s style—is big. 

But it wasn’t always big. It took time. 
Inertia and the opposition of an entrenched 
educational establishment were the enemies 
of such as Henry Barnard and two other 
New Englanders, Horace Mann and James G. 
Carter, who championed the ideal of public 
education. 
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They had three major goals (1) public sup- 
port, (2) state control and (3) freedom from 
religious sectarianism. 

Barnard deserves special mention in any 
history of education. 

As Whig in the Connecticut Legislature 
in 1837-38 he was instrumental in drafting 
and securing passage in 1838 of a measure 
that created a state board of commissioners 
of common schools. He was its first secre- 
tary. 

REAL PIONEER 


He organized the Rhode Island school 
system in the 1840s and served as that 
state’s first public school commissioner 
(1845-49). He went on to the principalship of 
the State Normal School in New Britain in 
the early 1850s, was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a time and, also, 
president of St. John’s College in Maryland, 

From 1867 until his retirement in 1870 
he served as the first U.S. commissioner of 
education. And he edited the American 
Journal of Education which eventually grew 
to 32 volumes. It documented the pattern 
and thought in US. education during the 
struggle for public schools. 

Barnard wanted more and better schools 
for all of the people and he fought against 
lack of fixed school years, lack of uniformity 
in teaching, lack of supervision, lack of uni- 
formity in texts—among others in a plethora 
of ills that hobbled education in the 19th 
Century. 

Barnard himself was a victim of one of 
Hartford’s district schools. He once said it 
took half his lifetime to rid himself of poor 
mental habits acquired in schools where the 
discipline was harsh and demoralizing and 
the methods were wretched. 

Hartford’s grammar school was still oper- 
ating in 1847 when the city acquired a high 
school. The grammar school was absorbed 
into the high school’s classics department 
and by tracing its history back to the 1600s 
the high school may be considered the sec- 
ond oldest in the nation. 


GENESIS OF YALE 


The Collegiate School in Connecticut, 
eventually to become Yale College, couldn’t 
decide where to settle down. Chartered in 
1701 it considered locating in Hartford, 


Saybrook before finding a permanent home 
in New Haven in 1716. 

Reforms to democratize and intellectualize 
higher education at such places as the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Amherst and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia weren’t typical. Higher 
education was still basically a privilege 
limited to the new nation’s aristocratic 
classes. 

But things changed, sometimes slowly and 
with reluctance, under the impact of the 
extracurriculum, the elective system, pro- 
gressivism and the Federal Land Grant Act 
of 1862 and the Morrill Act of 1890. 

Connecticut public education generally 
followed the same pattern as experienced in 
the rest of the nation. At first, secondary 
and higher educational opportunity was 
limited somewhat to the economic elite. 

The rise of industry toward the turn of 
the century created the need for a literate 
working class. At the same time there were 
waves of immigrants to the country, immi- 
grants who had to be “Americanized.” 

Progressive education and the life adjust- 
ment theory was introduced. Social re- 
formers saw the schoolhouse as the only 
public agency capable of Americanizing the 
foreign immigrants. 

Now Hartford, and other urban American 
centers, have another set of newcomers—the 
Negroes who have poured into the inner 
cities—and this has posed a new set of prob- 
lems and new solutions. 

Although there haye been Negroes in Con- 
necticut since early Colonial days, World War 
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I and its resultant labor shortage brought 
massive numbers of Negroes from the South. 
In 1900, Hartford’s Negro population totaled 
1,887. By 1920 it was 4,199 and by 1960, about 
25,000. 

Puerto Ricans came here for the tobacco 
fields around World War II. Their number 
is estimated at about 10,000 to 14,000. 

As non-whites made Hartford home, whites 
moved to the suburbs. By 1960, for instance, 
the Negro population had doubled and the 
white population had decreased by 27,000. 
A report in the Fall of 1965 showed total 
grade school enrollment was 51.4 per cent 
white; 48.6 per cent non-white. The School 
Department’s Research Department has pre- 
dicted non-white enrollment will climb to 
60 per cent by 1968 and that by 1970 possibly 
account for two-thirds of public school 
enrollment. 

Growing concern with the educational 
problems of the disadvantaged prompted the 
federal government in 1965, to enter educa- 
tion in a somewhat massive way under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
which prompted Headstart preschool pro- 
grams and provided money for a host of spe- 
cial, innovative educational programs on the 
local level. 

Another post World War II spur was the 
Russian launching of Sputnik One-in 1957. 
It caused a hard look at the intellectual 
quality of public schooling and led to the 
National Defense Education Act of 1957 
which provided scholarships, loans and 
grants to improve the teaching of science, 
mathematics and foreign languages and to 
promote guidance, counseling and testing 
services that would identify talented youth 
quickly and accurately. 


FEDERAL AID 


Federal involvement in education was 
nothing new. Before World War I it had 
supported agricultural research and voca- 
tional education in the secondary schools. 
And there was the “GI Bill” after World War 
II which allowed thousands of veterans to go 
to college. 

How would you compare Hartford public 
education pre-World War 2 to the post war 
period? The Times asked former school 
superintendent Kenneth Meinke, associated 
with the school system for almost 15 years. 

“Before the war,” he said, “the emphasis 
was entirely academic. There were no dis- 
tributive education programs, for instance, 
nor the work study programs that are now 
in effect. Now the emphasis is less on aca- 
demics and more on preparing youngsters for 
living skills, a characteristic of education in 
all large cities.” 

Major influences in recent years on Hart- 
ford education: The series of wars have been 
an unsettling influence, television has had 
an impact, a significant influx of Puerto 
Ricans and a different type of youngster who 
questions more and is more pragmatic, 
Meinke said. 

Availability of massive federal aid, espe- 
cially within the past five years, has required 
school administrators to develop expertise in 
a new “discipline”—that of developing spe- 
cial programs for the culturally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

When asked to typify modern Hartford 
public education, Meinke said: 

“Hartford has been a forerunner in adapt- 
ing its educational program to the needs of 
its youngsters. Since the war this has in- 
cluded tracking in the high school, programs 
for gifted children; a top work-experience 
program, an excellent set up for talented 
youngsters and a more than $1 million a year 
guidance program at all levels.” 


LEADERS NURTURED CULTURE IN ROUGH 
GROUND 
(“For living in the Constitution State a 
man should be well acquainted with her 
cultural background, know her people and 
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understand her unique contribution to the 
American way of life. In certain respects 
we need to relive the past if Connecticut is 
to have a future.” The Rev. Hollis M. French, 
former pastor of Warehouse Point Methodist 
Episcopal Church.) 

(By Florence Berkman) 

From 1636 when Hartford was founded to 
the early decades of the 19th Century this 
country had great leaders, cultivated men 
who strove to incorporate into this republic 
the great ideas of Greece and Rome. 

Thomas Hooker who led his followers from 
Massachusetts to settle Hartford in the fer- 
tile Connecticut Valley had bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge University. John Davenport, 
founder of New Haven, entered Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, at 16 and became a classical 
scholar. And John Winthrop Jr., founder 
of New London, according to Odell Shepard 
(Connecticut’s own poet, scholar and some- 
times politician) was “a man of high culture. 
He was a mind; he had character and charm, 
and he was a politician in the best sense of 
the word.” 

At one time in the colonial period there 
was one Oxford University graduate for every 
250 people in New England. 

Hooker's Fundamental Orders of 1639 gave 
voters the right to elect government officials. 
This document constituted the first such in- 
strument in the world, and the Connecticut 
Constitution of 1818, based on the Funda- 
mental Orders, became a model for the rest 
of the country and for the national Con- 
stitution. 

The colonists were for the most part hum- 
ble people—tradesmen, craftsmen, farmers 
and laborers. They came from the yeoman 
or freeholder class in England, a notch or 
two below the gentry, forerunners of the 
American middle class. 

It was very much in their minds to trans- 
plant the English way of life to these shores, 
not only the determination to serve God un- 
afraid and to insure individual liberty for 
themselves, but to establish here the same 
gracious way of life they had seen among the 
English upper classes. 

Yale College was founded only 65 years 
after the colonists set foot on Connecticut 
soil. And by 1754 six major colleges had 
been established in America: Harvard, 1636 
(16 years after the Mayflower landing); Wil- 
liam and Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; Princeton, 
1746; University of Pennsylvania, 1751, and 
King’s College, later Columbia, 1754. 

The early pioneers could do little to bring 
about a brilliant flowering of the arts. For 
150 years they concentrated on wresting a 
living from the soil, developing trade, build- 
ing homes, schools and churches. Yet from 
the earliest times itinerant portrait painters 
went from settlement to settlement, and few 
homes were without a family portrait. Some 
times stilted, they still have a naive charm, 
and they record with some accuracy the 
character of the people who were willing to 
face unknown hardships. 

The church ruled the colony so it is not 
astonishing that literature and poetry were 
merely handmaidens to theology for more 
than 100 years. Until 1800 there is not much 
that can be called pure literature or poetry 
in America. 

Music fared even worse. The Puritans 
were suspicious of songs that could be en- 
joyed for the melody. When Handel and 
Bach were creating their immortal works, 
when Purcell was giving color and beauty to 
English religious music, the Puritans were 
just beginning “the long climb from the rude 
and doleful strains of psalm singing.” 

If in the beginning, Connecticut lacked 
the ingredients for high culture—great 
wealth and leisure—its people had taste of a 
high order. The most humble homes had 
something personal and distinctive about 
them—a lovely doorway, a carved mantle, a 
bit ot fine paneling. Historians agree that 
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some of the finest silver and furniture made 
anywhere were designed by 18th century 
American craftsmen. Here, they believe, one 
finds “the major American artistic achieve- 
ment of the period.” 

Commercial companies just emerging 
hired artists to design their papers. The 
Hartford Bank Note Co., for example, and 
later the insurance companies, used artists 
to design notes and policies issued to the 
public. Samuel F. B. Morse and George Dur- 
rie were among the artists who made en- 
gravings for commercial use. 

In hiring people of this caliber instead of 
routine craftsmen, businessmen put into the 
hands of the public designs of taste and 
quality. They became the purveyors of a 
mass culture which even today can be viewed 
with pride. 


WEALTHIER COLONISTS SPENT MONEY FREELY 


Some of the colonists amassed wealth by 
1735 and, contrary to the general belief, they 
spent it. Fine furniture, good books, pic- 
tures and “everything that a man of taste 
would require were brought over from 
England.” They built spacious homes and 
lived in comfort and considerable style. 

Even church architecture refiected their 
respect for good line and good proportion. 
Some historians believe the concept of Con- 
gregational Church architecture is Con- 
necticut’s greatest contribution. The sim- 
plicity of line and the purity of concept of 
these church buildings set a stamp upon 
New England as perhaps nothing else could, 
save the saltbox house which also was & 
Connecticut design. 

The need to stick to simple lines and dec- 
oration led American furniture makers to 
create pieces of great refinement, as early 
Connecticut furniture in museums reveals. 

Henry Maynard, curator of American art 
at the Wadsworth Atheneum, said that the 
colonial man had an eye for a clean line, for 
symmetry and for understated beauty. “A 
Connecticut piece stands out,” he said. This 
talent for understatement, seen both in fur- 
niture and architecture, was a thread woven 
into the very fabric of the colonists’ lives— 
in their manners, speech, and approach to 
business and politics. 

Although “Connecticut was not Athens,” 
as Gov. Jonathan Trumbull told his son 
John when the young man said he wanted to 
be an artist, the colonists must have had a 
special feeling for the arts. 

Early in history a newspaper article stated: 

“An art feeling has sprung up of unusual 
depth and extent, even in villages ... It 
has imparted a knowledge which no text- 
books today contain. It is invaluable as an 
open sesame to the richest blessings of 
civilization. 

“It is planted in the hearts of the people 
„an understanding for that which is 
truest and best in the work of men’s fingers 
. Without art industry is brutality.” 

The fledgling nation developed a thor- 
oughly English culture. The capacity of 
British culture for absorbing and dominat- 
ing all other cultures in the colonies—and of 
retaining its influence—is an extraord 
phenomenon not easily accounted for,” Dr. 
Louis B. Wright pointed out in an essay, 
“The Arts in America: The Colonial Period.” 

The non-British, he said, left some resid- 
ual evidence of their presence but it is as- 
tonishing how little effect they had on the 
totality of the developing civilization. 

By the time of the Revolution, America 
had an of wealth and culture to 
finance the war—pledging our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honour,” and demon- 
strating a quality of patriotism still un- 
matched in our history. 

It is interesting to take note of the men 
who represented Connecticut at the Consti- 
tutional Convention; 

Oliver Ellsworth of Windsor, Princeton 
graduate, later senator, chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and a special 
commissioner to France. 
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Roger Sherman (author of the Connecticut 
Compromise which is said to have prevented 
the conyention from being deadlocked), 
early in life a shoemaker, later a lawyer and 
judge of the county court. 

William Samuel Johnson, Yale 1744, with 
a master’s degree from Harvard; Superior 
Court judge, colonial agent in London, pres- 
ident of Columbia College. 

They were brilliant men—steeped in the 
past as they wrought for the future. 

When they formulated the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights they took the “Roman Republic” 
as their model for government and “Plut- 
arch’s Heroes” as models for the men in 
whose hands this republic was to be. 

Despite the Revolution these leaders never 
broke cultural ties with Europe and they 
were received abroad in the highest intellec- 
tual circles as equals. Historians point out 
that America was at its height intellectually 
and culturally at the time of Jefferson. 
These were 18th Century men in the best 
sense—for this was the Age of Enlighten- 
ment and the Age of Reason in education, 
science and in cultural pursuits. 

After the Revolution some colonists made 
great fortunes which sent many young peo- 
ple to Europe in pursuit of culture. They 
returned with the determination to build 
museums, libraries and other cultural insti- 
tutions. Daniel Wadsworth, founder of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, is a case in point. 


YOUNG DAN WADSWORTH TOOK “THE GRAND 
TOUR” 


At 12 he went to Europe with his father, 
Col, Jeremiah Wadsworth, to make the 
Grand Tour. On their return a newspaper 
reported surprise “that a youth of 13 should 
have acquired so much knowledge, such ac- 
curate and vivid impressions of objects of 
art and taste, so extensive an acquaintance 
with distinguished people.” 

In 1841 Daniel Wadsworth headed a drive 
to build a museum in Hartford. He raised 
$20,000 and donated his father’s house on 
Main Street for the structure. It was de- 
signed by Ithiel Town, a leading American 
architect. 

The Wadsworth Atheneum opened in 1844 
with its first collection of paintings pur- 
chased by Daniel Wadsworth, David Watkin- 
son (who left $100,000 to found the Watkin- 
son Library) and James B. Hosmer, among 
others. In 1879 the Wadsworth Atheneum 
owned 275 works valued at from $60,000 to 
$80,000. 

With the rise of a large commercial and 
industrial class in the 19th Century, with 
the “triumph of technology,” with the open- 
ing of the frontiers to the West where books 
were excess baggage, the veneration for 
learning and the arts began to subside. 

President Jackson, elected in 1828, was the 
first president to come out of the frontier. 
Brilliant but uneducated, he spearheaded 
the down-grading of education and the tra- 
ditions of the founding fathers. Unhap- 
pily for America, he also rejected the theory 
that government should be run by carefully 
selected, educated men. Power gradually 
passed into the hands of men ignorant of 
the goals, traditions and ideals upon which 
this republic was founded. 

Jackson became the spokesman for the 
new wealth, which, having had little contact 
with cultivated minds, saw no need for a 
classical training, or even for education 
itself. ` 

If Connecticut contributed few top names 
in the fine arts, it nevertheless gave the 
country some honorable ones and much ex- 
cellent work. Ralph Earl (1751-1801) was 
the state’s first American artist of distinc- 
tion and although he was often referred to 
as a “countrified Copley” he was a fine por- 
traitist, as his painting of “Justice Oliver 


Ellsworth and his wife Abigail” owned by 
the Atheneum reveals. 

There was John Trumbull, the leading 
painter of historical scenes in America, and 
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Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872), a talented 
artist who might have achieved interna- 
tional fame had he not turned to inventions 
early in life. Hartford-born Frederick Ed- 
win Church and his teacher, Thomas Cole, 
were landscapists of note. 

George H. Durrie (1820-1863) was the first 
and best interpreter of Connecticut land- 
scape; John Frederick Kensett (1818-1872) 
was & leading figure in the Hudson River 
School; and Amos Doolittle (1754-1832) was 
a top figure in engraving in America. 

Hezekiah Augur (1791-1858), the first 
Connecticut sculptor, was overshadowed by 
Paul Wayland Bartlett (1865-1925), edu- 
cated in France and invited to show at the 
French Salon when he was only 14.° The 
replica of one of his great works, the eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette in the court of the 
Louvre, stands near the Capitol grounds in 
Hartford. 

In the 19th Cen*ury Connecticut had more 
artists of acknowledged skill than any other 
state in the union. In 1879 there were more 
than 200 art students in New York City 
from this state, with many more abroad. 

Strangely the majority of these artists 
went elsewhere to live when they achieved 
fame, but in the later part of the 19th Cen- 
tury the process was reversed and noted 
painters made Connecticut their home. 
Among them were J. Alden Weir and John 
Ferguson Weir, sons of the famous Hudson 
River School painter, Robert W. Weir. 


FIRST SUMMER COLONY LYME ARTISTS BEGAN 


The first summer art colony in America 
‘was started in Lyme with such men as Childe 
Hassam, Guy Wiggins and Eugene Higgins. 

Yale pioneered in the study of the visual 
arts on this continent and in 1832 estab- 
lished the earliest arf museum in the Anglo- 
Saxon world—the first in this country to be 
connected with a college. 

In 1858 Yale sponsored an exhibition of 
antique marble statues which drew a crowd 
of 7,000 (a record even for today). As a 
result of the turnout the college instituted 
a course of art lectures recognizing the im- 
portant influence art and culture had upon 
the students. Eight years later a separate 
art department building was built. 

The Hartford Art School, now part of the 
University of Hartford, had its inception in 
1877 when a group of cultivated women, in- 
cluding Mrs. Samuel Clemens and Mrs. 
Charles Dudley Warner, started the Ladies“ 
Decorative Art Society. The school is now 
the third oldest in the country. 

A group called “The Hartford School” dom- 
inated the local art scene from the middle of 
the 19th Century to the first decades of the 
20th. Two of the artists attained national 
reputations: William Gedney Bunce (1840— 
1916) and Dwight William Tryon (1849- 
1925). Later Charles Noel Flagg started the 
Connecticut League of Art Students which he 
ran like the Paris atelier where he had stud- 
ied. Among his pupils were James Britton, 
Louis Orr, the etcher and Milton Avery who 
was to become a top American artist. 

Connecticut had some good art collections 
early in its history. The first, 250 works by 
John Trumbull was acquired by Yale after 
the Revolution. In 1870 it acquired 119 
choice Italian primitives from the Jarves 
Collection. 

At the turn of the century the Wadsworth 
Atheneum’s collections were enriched by 
princely gifts of Meissen porcelains, brasses 
and paintings from the noted collector, J. P. 
Morgan. The Morgan wing of the museum 
was built in 1910 to house the gifts. In 1934 
the Avery wing was bullit and it was the 

ng of the museum’s climb to interna- 
tional renown. 

If not the birthplace, the Wadsworth was 
at least the cradle of many ideas in art which 
came to a full flowering after 1927 when A. 
Everett Austin Jr., a gifted 27-year-old Har- 
vard and Museum graduate, took the 
helm. He brought together one of the finest 
collections of baroque and rococo art in this 
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country. At the same time the museum be- 
came a pioneer in presenting important and 
revolutionary art of this century. In 1934 
Mr. Austin presented an exhibition of Pablo 
Picasso's works, the first on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Connecticut has several other art museums 
including the Lyman Allyn in New London 
(1932) Strong in Connecticut painting, furni- 
ture and the decorative arts of the 18th and 
19th centuries; the New Britain Museum of 
American Art (1937) which has more than a 
thousand works from the 18th Century to the 
present, the bulk of its painting 20th Century 
art with emphasis on the Ashcan School, and 
the Slater Memorial Museum, the only art 
museum connected with a secondary school— 
The Norwich Free Academy. 


AMERICAN ART SLIGHTED UNTIL EARLY IN 
CENTURY 


Until the second quarter of the 20th Cen- 
tury art institutions here paid little atten- 
tion to American art. Unlike Europe where, 
for example, Botticelli’s best works are in 
Florence, Rembrandt’s in Holland, Watteau’s 
in, Paris, Hogarth’s in London, “One may 
look in vain for Hassams in Norwich or for 
Kensetts in Hartford,” said one writer. 

The younger generation of artists has had 
an easier time because the current art boom 
has spotlighted contemporary art. Con- 
necticut now has more artists per capita than 
any state in the country. Noted painters 
from around the nation and from Europe 
have made Connecticut their home. Quite a 
few settled here when the Hitler purge of 
artists drove them out of Germany. Joseph 
Albers, of Yale, was one, among many. 

Music in the New World for more than 100 
years was more functional than esthetic. 
There was church singing, and music for 
dancing, for funeral processions and for pa- 
triotic occasions. 

Of importance in the emerging musical 
scene in the last century was the Litchfield 
County Choral Union. Composed of five so- 
cletles centered in Norfolk, with 700 trained 
voices, the group, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel of Norfolk, commissioned new 
works. The Stockel home with its famous 
music shed is now the Yale Summer School 
of Music. Jean Sibelius was the first inter- 
national composer to be so honored and in 
1917 he came to Norfolk to conduct his com- 
position in the Shed. 

The Yale School of Music, founded by 
Samuel Sanford (who had been connected 
with the Damrosch Symphony) brought 
Horatio Parker to Yale. 

Some of the finest performers were brought 
to Hartford in the 208 by Robert Kellogg and 
later by the Bushnell Memorial. 

Hartford and New Haven by that time had 
their own symphony orchestras and now 
there are others in the state. The Bushnell 
inaugurated a series of concerts by the major 
symphony orchestras and chamber groups. 

The music schools in Hartford also have 
been a magnet for top talent. Julius Hartt, 
later succeeded by Moshe Paranov, brought 
to Hartt School and later Hartt College fac- 
ulties Harold Bauer, world renowned pianist; 
Ernest Bloch, composer; Alfred Einstein, 
musicologist; Dr. Elemer Nagy to revolution- 
ize modern opera staging and directing and 
Aaron Copland. 

The Hartford Conservatory, formerly the 
Hartford School of Music, has made its con- 
tribution in music and drama among other 
accomplishments. Both schools have pio- 
neered in modern dance. The conservatory 
is guided by Robert Brawley. 

LITERATURE IN VACUUM FOR FIRST 200 YEARS 

Literature in Connecticut for 200 years 
was a “distinguished blank.” 

It is strange that belles lettres for their 
own sake were not important in the early 
days of the colonies since a substantial num- 
ber of the settlers were university graduates. 
But for the first 100 years, writers were al- 
most entirely theologians. 
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Thomas Hooker was Connecticut's first lit- 
erary man. He used his lucid prose to argue 
religious questions that concerned the colo- 
nists, and to create the Fundamental Orders. 
But Connecticut literature really started 
with Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) who was 
born in East Windsor but spent his mature 
life in Massachusetts. Philosopher, theolo- 
gian, scholar and mystic whose “Freedom of 
the Will” is still regarded as of the first im- 
portance, he is considered today to have been 
one of the top ranking thinkers of the 18th 
Century, 

Even in the 19th Century the devout 
Christians who settled this land did not 
consider literature to be part of the Lord's 
Work” and when Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter” was published in the mid- 
century, critics asked, “Has the French era 
begun in American literature?” 

Among the distinguished ministers whose 
preaching was the major literary and intel- 
lectual fare of early Hartford were William 
E. Channing, Lyman Beecher (father of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher) 
and Horace Bushnell whose writing bor- 
dered on literature. 

The first real literary society came into 
existence in Connecticut about 1815. The 
“Hartford Wits” included about a dozen Yale 
graduates who had come to Hartford to live. 
It was the earliest coterie devoted to litera- 
ture in America where the tendency had 
been to produce distinguished theologians. 

They met regularly to exchange ideas on 
books, to read to each other, to develop 
sophisticated conyersation and to discuss 
politics. 

It was in the political area rather than 
in the literary, that the Wits made them- 
selves felt. They wrote political satires on 
the anarchy and chaos that threatened the 
country after the Revolution. 

The Wits lampooned the political chica- 
nery foot-promotion of local rebellion, paper 
money and selfish greed. 

Although the Wits’ writings are now con- 
sidered mediocre, their work was not without 
value because it reflected “the strong, unique 
and earnest personalities who wanted to 
have a part in building an upright Ameri- 
ca.” Members went on to become distin- 
guished. men—a judge in the Supreme 
Court, a college president, a foreign minis- 
ter, an ambassador and a noted physician. 
Among them were John Trumbull, Timothy 
Dwight, Joel Barlow, Richard Alsop and 
Lemuel Hopkins. 

Mark Twain enriched the literary climate 
of Hartford during his 30 years’ stay here 
(1870-1900). He was a member of a distin- 
guished Hartford group that lived in the 
Forest Street area, called Nook Farm. 

It was a brilliant, energetic and accom- 
plished company of about 18 families, peo- 
ple who raised the intellectual vision of the 
whole community and left a glow to the 
city’s cultural climate long after the orig- 
inal members moved away or died: 

With Mark Twain were Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Dr. William Porter, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Francis Gillette, the Rev. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Burton, the Hookers (descendants 
of Thomas Hooker), Thomas C. Perkins (his 
home later the home of Dr. Thomas Hep- 
burn and the childhood home of Katharine 
Hepburn) and Gen. Joseph Hawley, among 
others. 

This small community was inhabited by 
people who loved life and social activity. 
John Hooker in his book “Long Remem- 
brances of a Long Life” said of Nook Farm: 

“The early comers were generally family or 
personal friends and we lived like a little 
society by ourselves—each of us making free 
of the others’ houses .. and all of us fre- 
quently gathering for a social evening or to 
welcome some friendly visitor.” 


POETRY OUTPUT HEAVY, BUT PROVED 
PERISHABLE 
Poetry rather than prose dominated the 
literary scene in the 19th Century, but it 
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was not first rate. Most of it imitated Eu- 
rope. One writer called it “the product of a 
mercantile culture.” Another said “The 
thin dry stream of literature in the 17th 
and 18th centuries became a river in the 
19th, not deep but broad.” 

Fitz-Greene Halleck was the most distin- 
guished Connecticut poet at the turn of the 
19th Century. He wrote satirical verse “with 
a whip and a lash for a pen.” Early in life 
he left Connecticut to become part of the 
New York literary scene. James Gates 
Percival was a physician, geologist and poet; 
Henry Howard Brownell was another noted 
name in the literature of the time. 

Noah Webster wrote his American diction- 
ary in 1828; Jared Sparks, called the “Ameri- 
can Plutarch” became the first president of 
Harvard; John Fiske was a distinguished 
Harvard graduate and an eminent historian. 
Bronson Alcott agonized Connecticut by his 
advanced educational methods and left to 
join the Concord group in Massachusetts— 
Emerson, Thoreau and their group of Tran- 
scendentalists, 

On another level Hartford’s Lydia Sigour- 
ney, acclaimed in her time as a lady poet, is 
looked upon today as sentimental and repre- 
senting the “immature cultural standards of 
the epoch.” Minor writer followed minor 
writer, 

But Yale University had a considerable in- 
fluence in the state’s literary life. Such dis- 
tinguished alumni as James Fenimore 
Cooper, Stephen Vincent Benet, Thornton 
Wilder and Sinclair Lewis received inspira- 
tion for their work during their years in 
New Haven. 

Gov. Wilbur L. Cross authored the defini- 
tive biographies of Henry Fielding and Lau- 
rence Sterne; William Lyon Phelps was a 
leading critic and writer; Odell Shepard, poet 
and teacher at Trinity College won the Pu- 
litzer Prize for his “Journal of Bronson 
Alcott,” and Wilbert Snow, poet and teacher 
at Wesleyan University—these are some of 
the men who enriched Connecticut. 

Robert Penn Warren and John Hersey, both 
eminent modern writers are the contem- 
porary figures in literature at Yale. And 
Connecticut is the home of noted historians 
and literary men in many flelds—drawn here 
because of the proximity to New York City 
and the state’s beauty. An outstanding con- 
temporary poet was Hartford's Wallace 
Stevens. 

If the Founding Fathers were against 
music for pleasure it is not surprising that 
the theater was anathema to them, and for 
150 years plays were not only frowned upon 
but forbidden. 

In 1794, almost a quarter century before 
The Hartford Times was founded a group of 
Hartford people invested money in “The 
New Theater,“ located on Temple Street. 
The owners promised to do everything in 
their power to see that the plays would be “a 
source of moral instruction as well as of 
amusement.” 

A year later, however, the public attitude 
toward theater again became “fanatical” and 
in 1800 the General Assembly passed “An 
Act to Prevent Theatrical Shows and Enter- 
tainment Throughout the State.” For 50 
years Connecticut remained theaterless and 
when in 1852 an out-of-state theater group 
applied for a license to perform in Hartford 
the matter was taken up at the Com- 
mon Council. One councilman remarked: 
“The very proposition that a theater can be 
moral is an absurdity.” 

A few years later the Council relented 
and allowed theater to be presented two- 
months a year. Uncle Tom's Cabin“ was 
seen here for the first time in 1855. 

From 1860 to 1880 road companies 
flourished along the eastern seaboard and 
Hartford became the key city for these 
traveling thespians. The city now had not 
only the New Theater for vaudeville, but the 
American Theater (both on Market Street) 
and Roberts Opera House on Main Street 
where opera was staged almost nightly. 
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THEATER'S GOLDEN ERA DATES BACK TO PARSON’S 

In 1896 Parsons Theater was opened bring- 
ing a “golden age” of theater where old and 
young saw the best there was to be seen. 
Winchell Smith, a Broadway playwright and 
producer from Farmington, opened all his 
plays at Parsons, and the city became a try- 
out center for Broadway productions. 

Many who were school children then recall 
with a thrill the magnificent Saturday mati- 
nees where they say Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
Eva Le Gallienne, John Barrymore, Jane 
Cowl, George Arliss and other luminaries. 
The Moscow Art Theater came, as did the 
Diaghilev Ballet, 

Sadly, Parsons was razed in the 1930s be- 
cause of the Depression and because the 
building was condemned. 

After Parsons the Bushnell Memorial be- 
gan to present plays, but theater languished 
in the state until the Shubert in New Haven 
became a try-out place. Later a group from 
New York started a New Parsons in Hartford 
but after a few seasons the venture folded. 
It could not recapture the ambience of Old 
Parsons. 

In the intervening years repertory groups 
and the college drama clubs helped revive 
the theater. In the former category are the 
Hartford Stage Company and the Long 
Wharf Theater in New Haven. The Yale 
Drama group under Director Robert Bleu- 
stein, gives promise of being something more 
than just student work. 

The Shakespeare Festival Theater in Strat- 
ford does much to raise summer theater fare 
as does Goodspeed Opera House in Haddam. 

Today there is a bright future ahead for 
all of the arts. All over America universities 
and colleges are making enormous contribu- 
tions by putting artists-in-residence on their 
faculties. Students in day-to-day contact 
with artistic personalities are responding 
with enthusiasm. They really want to know 
and they have standards, and these institu- 
tions of learning are turning out future lead- 
ers whose search for culture will become in- 
creasingly meaningful, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


SINGLE CONVENTION ON NARCOTIC 
DRUGS—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from Executive G, 90th Congress, first 
session, the single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, transmitted to the Senate 
today by the President of the United 
States, and that the convention, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that the President’s message be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to accession 
to the single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, 1961, open for signature at New 
York, March 30, 1961, to August 1, 1961, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the con- 
vention along with the final act of the 
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United Nations Conference at which the 
convention was adopted. 

For nearly 60 years the United States 
has taken a leading part in international 
cooperation for the control of narcotic 
drugs. We should continue this cooper- 
ation to the fullest possible extent in 
combating the scourge of drug abuse. 

After a survey by a special task force 
on the contribution of the convention 
to the control of illegal international 
drug traffic, I have concluded that the 
national and international interest in 
drug control will be significantly ad- 
vanced by U.S. accession. 

I recommend that the Senate give the 
convention early and favorable consid- 
eration, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WRITE House, March 8, 1967. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, together with a protocol 
relating thereto, signed at Moscow on 
June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not bring myself to vote for the Consular 
Treaty at this time. 

This treaty extends unprecedented im- 
munities to consular representatives in 
this country from the Soviet Union—im- 
munities that would have to be extended 
to many other nations. But this is not 
the reason I am voting against the treaty. 

Everyone knows each new Soviet con- 
sulate would be a new Soviet spy nest. 
But this is not the reason I am voting 
against the treaty. 

If this treaty were a first step in re- 
laxing the tensions of the cold war be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the free 
nations, which has for years kept the 
world divided into two armed camps, I 
would not let these considerations stand 
in my way. We of this generation have 
a solemn duty to neglect no opportunity 
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to pave the way for peace rather than 
nuclear war for those who come after 
us. In making these grave decisions, if 
we err, it should be on the side of peace. 

This is why I would be willing to over- 
look the fact that the treaty extends 
criminal immunity to consular represent- 
atives of many nations down to the most 
minor officials. 

This is why I would be willing to over- 
look the fact that each new consulate 
would be a base for enemy agents. After 
all, a few more enemy agents may not be 
serious, as J. Edgar Hoover has been 
cajoled into admitting. 

This is why I would be willing to over- 
look the fact that this treaty does not 
stand alone but, as indicated by the 
President, is the opening gun for expand- 
ed trade and other concessions to the 
Soviets. 

This is why I would even be willing to 
overlook the fact that few Soviet agree- 
ments have remained unbroken, that 
they have never hesitated to disregard 
their solemn covenants if it benefited 
them to do so, and that Americans who 
find themselves within the territory of 
the Soviet Union would hardly be safe if 
we had a hundred treaties. 

Yes, Mr. President, I would be willing 
to stifie all these misgivings to support a 
treaty that might offer the possibility of 
starting a thaw in the cold war. 

But, Mr. President, we are no longer 
in a cold war. We are in a hot war. In 
that war Americans are dying in thou- 
sands. And who is killing them? Os- 
tensibly, North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong are the enemy. But there is not a 
Member of the Senate who does not know 
they could not maintain their aggression 
without outside help. Red China is not 
the enemy—at least not recently. She 
has too many problems of her own. The 
Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union alone, 
is fighting this bloody war of aggression. 
The Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union 
alone, has it within its power to stop the 
killing and bring the combatants to the 
negotiating table tomorrow. 

Soviet Migs are shooting down Ameri- 
can pilots from the air. 

Soviet missiles are shooting them from 
the ground. 

Soviet rockets are shooting at our 
camps and bases. 

Soviet machineguns and rifles are kill- 
ing our ground troops. 

Soviet ships and Soviet trucks bring 
in the weapons and supplies. 

The North Vietnamese war machine 
runs on Soviet oil—300,000 tons of it in 
18 months. 

Add to this field artillery, helicopters, 
coastal ships, an advanced radar defense 
system, and heavy construction equip- 
ment. 

Add also bridge-building materials— 
that is the kind of “bridge building” they 
are at present interested in; not the 
“bridges of friendship” that we are talk- 
ing about in connection with this treaty. 

Mr. President, an interesting article 
was carried recently by the Novosty News 
Agency. In it the Soviets attack Red 
China for hindering their war effort 
against the Americans. They complain 
bitterly that Soviet weapons in transit 
through China are frequently delayed 
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and sometimes stolen. In some cases, 
they say obsolete models are substituted 
for the latest Soviet aircraft. In the 
light of this, can there be any doubt as to 
who is our real adversary? 

But plenty of Soviet assistance is 
getting through. 

Soviet military investment in Vietnam 
is jumping each year—from $550 million 
in 1965 to $800 million promised for this 
year. No one can accuse the Soviets of 
not being frank and forthright. On at 
least two occasions, Moscow has pro- 
claimed that it would give “ever-growing 
assistance to Vietnam in repulsing Amer- 
ican aggression.” Clearly, they meant 
what they said. 

These are the people with whom our 
relations are, according to our State De- 
partment, softening to the point that they 
ask us to become the supplicants in seek- 
ing a treaty that offers new privileges 
and tokens of friendship. The time may 
come, and I pray it may be soon, when 
we can move to bridge the gap between 
us and the Soviets, when the two nations, 
perhaps of necessity, will seek common 
cause in some areas, when mutual trade 
and the exchange of tourists and visitors 
may promote better understanding. But 
that time is not yet. 

Mr. President, at this point my con- 
cern is not to make the way easy for 
American tourists to carry American dol- 
lars to the Soviet Union. My concern is 
not to promote trade or extend credit to 
the Soviets. For the time being, my 
concern is not even for future genera- 
tions. My concern is for the young men 
we have drafted and sent to Vietnam. If 
their fathers and mothers and wives 
could vote on this treaty, there can be 
little doubt what would happen to it. 
They cannot vote on it, but we, their 
representatives, must. 

It is my deep conviction that our first 
business is to end the war and stop the 
killing. Short of nuclear war, I will 
vote for any measure, however harsh, 
that will hasten it. I will vote against 
any proposal, however appealing, that 
will delay it. Like every peace-loving 
American, I would welcome with open 
arms any sign of sincere peace negotia- 
tions by any or all of our adversaries. 
But I shall not vote to ratify any treaty, 
make any overtures, or offer any conces- 
sions to an enemy while he is killing our 
people. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire is further 
evidence of his continuing capacity to 
present a clear and constructive analysis 
and comment on a most difficult prob- 
lem. It is also another evidence of his 
capacity and his willingness to declare 
himself courageously on an issue as 
highly controversial as this one. 

I ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, with regard to the evidence of 
growing assistance to North Vietnam and 
the repulsing of “American aggression” 
to which he referred a moment ago, if 
he did not take into consideration the 
increases announced yesterday in the 
military budget of the Russian Soviets. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I first 
thank my friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, for his kind re- 
marks. 

I prepared these figures on the Soviet 
military investment on the basis of their 
own recent statements. I did not in- 
corporate those figures announced only 
a few hours ago because, frankly, I did 
not have the time to fully analyze them, 
and I did not want to say anything in 
my brief remarks that could be open to 
question. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
press yesterday carried an announcement 
to the effect that the Soviets were in- 
creasing their budget—I believe my rec- 
olleetion is correct—by some 8 percent. 
That would amount to approximately 
$1 billion-plus. 

We do not know what the Russians 
use for dollars or what they use for 
standards of value, because, after all, 
they can pay anything they want to pay 
for steel and charge it to some other 
account, 

If the Soviet Union admits to a figure 
of 8 percent, we can be quite sure that 
it is actually more than that. Interest- 
ingly enough, the announcement by 
Russian sources gave as the reason for 
this increase the continued activities of 
that imperialistic and expansionist na- 
tion—the United States of America— 
and that it was because of the necessity 
to continue furnishing military help to 
North Vietnam that the Soviets are com- 
pelled to increase their budget. 

It would seem to me that that state- 
ment by the Kremlin falls right in line 
with the thinking of the Senator from 
New Hampshire in citing the figures 
which he carefully prepared, and has no 
doubt documented, on the proposition 
that that is how the continuance of the 
war is made possible—through the con- 
tinual supply of materiel, equipment, 
armament, and munitions by the Soviets 
to the Communist government of North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. COTTON. What the Senator says 
is indeed true, and I thank him for it. 
I know from his comments that he 
agrees with me. 

We cannot possibly get anything more 
than estimates and educated guesses 
when we attempt to pin down to dollars 
and cents figures Soviet military aid and 
cooperation, not only in goods and weap- 
ons but also in the furnishing of tech- 
nicians and manpower. But we know 
that the Soviet Union is supplying our 
adversaries, the aggressors who are at- 
tacking our men in Vietnam, and supply- 
ing them in quantity. 

I do not claim that my figures are 
exact. I made them purposely con- 
servative because, as the Senator has 
well pointed out, we cannot know the full 
extent to which Soviet assistance is being 
stepped up. 

We do know from the increasing pres- 
sure, the increasing attacks, and the in- 
creasing supplies that are constantly 
flowing into North Vietnam and into the 
hands of our adversaries in South Viet- 
nam that it is being stepped up every 
single day in every single month. And 
we know, if we exercise our common- 
sense, that in the situation in which Red 
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China is at present, Red China is not 
in a position to be the backbone of this 
aggression against the United States. 

So the aid comes from just one coun- 
try: It comes from the Soviet Union, and 
they make no bones about it. 

For us to select this time—when their 
guns are shooting our boys—in which to 
ask them for a treaty that is only an 
entering wedge for more treaties leading 
to trade and credit and money in the 
hands of our enemies—at such a time, I 
am sorry, but it seems to me to be not 
AÀ unwise, but almost insane on our 
part. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that the 
surface-to-air missiles—the SAMS—that 
are used against American planes come 
from Russia, and that China, so far as 
we know, does not manufacture or 
possess that type of weapon? 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. That is indeed true, and 
it is not disputed. 

As I pointed out in my few remarks, 
the strange and astounding thing is that 
we read the Russian complaints to the 
effect that the Red Chinese are actually 
stealing some of these weapons and some 
of the latest type aircraft, according to 
the Russians and, in some cases, are 
substituting more antiquated and more 
obsolete aircraft that the Soviet Union 
supplied to them earlier. Obviously, 
from these facts, the flow of deadly 
weapons of the latest pattern and the 
most effective in use are going straight 
into the hands of those who are killing 
our men, and they come direct from the 
Soviet Union and from nobody else. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The more recent news 
is that the combatants on the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong side of the war 
are now using helicopters in military ef- 
forts; and it is not likely, according to 
the information, that the Senator from 
Nebraska has, that those aircraft would 
be coming from Red China or any source 
other than the Soviet Union. Would the 
knowledge of the Senator from New 
Hampshire extend to that particular 
point? 

Mr. COTTON. The information that 
the Senator from New Hampshire care- 
fully garnered in preparing these few 
remarks—they are important, and I 
wanted to make sure that they were 
documented—substantiates what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Another aspect of the 
statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is particularly interesting— 
and I believe the Senator is on the most 
solid ground in the world when he makes 
it—it relates to the disclaiming of con- 
cern for many things which perhaps un- 
under other circumstances might be de- 
bated further, but he nevertheless 
emphasizes the statement: “My concern 
is for the young men we have drafted 
and sent to Vietnam.” ‘That is one of 
the things that is uppermost in the 
thinking of people all over the Nation. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the 
Senate there have been some sharp 
criticisms and some unjustified con- 
demnation of those who oppose the rati- 
fication of this treaty, with the state- 
ment that the latter belong at one end of 
the spectrum of political belief. Also 
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some reference has been made to peoples 
who have come to this Nation, not on the 
Mayflower or at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War, but in more recent years. 
Iam the son of an immigrant; my father 
came here 90 years ago. 

I would not presume to know what the 
American people can or cannot under- 
stand, but I can understand the sorrow 
of a mother and a father who sit down 
and write to me about the death of their 
son, their only son, as the pilot of a plane 
that flew over North Vietnam. They are 
not recent arrivals; nor do they belong 
to any political organization that is at 
one end of the political spectrum or the 
other. They are intelligent, highly ed- 
ucated, and fine citizens. 

I wonder whether the mail of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would indi- 
cate that the concern of his constituents 
is along the same line as he has ex- 
pressed—namely, for the young men we 
have drafted and sent to Vietnam and 
who now number some 500,000. 

Mr. COTTON. Indeed, it is. 

I am sure that every Senator receives 
those letters. 

On a recent visit to New Hampshire, 
I had the task, the duty, which I was 
more than glad to perform, of visiting 
and talking with the father and mother 
of a casualty. No one can go through 
that experience without realizing that 
we cease to be statesmen and we cease to 
be Senators in the ordinary meaning of 
attending committees and standing on 
the floor and making speeches and 
pronouncements and talking over the 
radio and television. That is the 
moment that one of us has to enter the 
door of a home across which the shadow 
of death or of lifetime injury or blindness 
has fallen because of the war in Viet- 
nam. The moment we cross that 
threshold, being a United States Sena- 
tor—I am sure the Senator from Ne- 
braska will agree with me—becomes a 
very solemn and painful and frust ating 
task, and loses all of its glamor and most 
of its excitement. 

I am not suggesting that Senators who 
disagree with me and with the Senator 
from Nebraska are not just as anxiously 
and earnestly and sorrowfully interested 
in those who are suffering and fighting 
in Vietnam as are we. But I am saying 
that I am the keeper of my own con- 
science. As the Senator from Nebraska 
has so ably and so fearlessly and so care- 
fully pointed out previously in this de- 
bate, so far as I am concerned, I cannot 
cast my vote for this treaty. I believe 
that anything we do in the way of mak- 
ing friendly overtures to a deadly enemy 
while he is killing our people can only 
be interpreted abroad as a sign of weak- 
ness and a lack of firmness. It will pro- 
long the war because of that, and can 
only be interpreted by those Americans 
who are suffering sorrow and loss here 
at home as being an extremely blind 
course for the Senate to pursue. 

I thank the Senator for his comments. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I commend the Sena- 
tor for his courageous stand on this mat- 
ter. I shall join him in opposing this 
treaty and in voting against it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr.PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, and that I 
may make a statement on a subject that 
is not germane, in spite of and notwith- 
standing rule VIII. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES SHOULD 
BE UNDER A DIFFERENT ROOF 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I find my- 
self concerned as I read and hear all 
the hub-bub about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s support of overseas activ- 
ities of various student groups. 

There is no question that some sort 
of Government support should have been 
given to these groups. Without support, 
only the representatives of the extreme 
left or the extreme right would, in my 
opinion, have built up the necessary head 
of steam to finance their trips abroad 
in order to participate in the various 
international student conventions. The 
average student just would not have 
cared enough to have found the money 
to go. The absence of such students 
would obviously have hurt our national 
interest, for the result could have been 
complete domination of these student 
conventions by young people of Com- 
munist countries. 

The mistake was that this support was 
given covertly by the CIA rather than 
overtly by the Department of State or 
the U.S. Information Agency. Perhaps 
the reason why money was given covertly 
was that, because the average student 
group is a little left of center, the ad- 
ministration feared it could not secure 
the appropriations from the Congress. 
If this were the case, I would have pre- 
ferred the administration to have made 
an outright fight and lost, rather than 
go around the back door. Another good 
alternative would have been to use the 
President’s contingent funds; funds 
which the Congress has actually sup- 
ported. 

Actually, I consider that over the 
years, the CIA has become a remarkable, 
skillful, and professional organization. 
These qualities of excellence are en- 
hanced by the able leadership of Richard 
Helms. 

Nonetheless, I still believe that a closer 
degree of congressional oversight is 
needed. If we had had this we might 
have found some political means to 
secure the proper funding of these stu- 
dent activities without embarrassing the 
CIA and the Nation. 

Also, once again, we can see in the 
present furor a good reason for the sepa- 
ration of intelligence collection and 
analysis from actual operations. 

I recommended at the time of the Bay 
of Pigs as I do now that the intelligence 
collection and analysis activities of our 
Government should be under a different 
roof from other types of covert opera- 
tions. In this connection I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the remarks I made in 1963 after 
the Bay of Pigs. I also ask unanimous 
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consent to have printed in the RECORD 
columns by Lewis Wolfson, Walter Lipp- 
mann, and Tom Wicker bearing on this 
subject, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 9, 
1963] 


SEPARATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND OPERATION= 
AL FUNCTIONS IN THE CIA 


Mr. PELL., Mr. President, the assessment of 
intelligence and the carrying out of covert or 
paramilitary operational activities are two 
very different functions. These days we 
often hear the words “conflict of interest.” 
But, if there was ever a conflict of interest, 
it is when the same group of men, first col- 
lect intelligence and make an assessment of 
the intelligence they have collected and co- 
ordinated, and then, secondly, proceed to 
carry out an operation on the basis of the 
selfsame intelligence they have collected and 
assessed. The temptation to trim the intel- 
ligence or, at least, their assessment of it, to 
suit the operation is well high irresistible, 

An excellent example of the tragic re- 
sults that can result from the failure to 
separate the assessment of intelligence from 
operational activities was demonstrated at 
the Bay of Pigs 2½ years ago. If one result 
was drawn, if one lesson was learned, from 
that affair, it was that the responsibility for 
intelligence collection and assessment must 
be separated from the responsibility for car- 
rying out operational activities, 

I remember being among the small group 
of public officials who publicly took a stand 
prior to the Bay of Pigs, warning that an in- 
vasion would be unlikely of success since the 
majority of the Cuban people at that time 
favored the regime, a conclusion derived from 
my own visit to Cuba following my election 
in 1960 and a conclusion which I announced 
publicly after my return. After the Bay of 
Pigs, a board was set up and the general im- 
pression was that there would be drastic 
overhauls in our Central Intelligence Agency, 
including a separation of responsibility be- 
tween those who gather and assess intelli- 
gence as opposed to those who carry out 
operational activities. 

In fact, not only does the centralization 
of responsibility for the gathering and as- 
sessment of intelligence and the carrying 
out of subsequent operations rest under the 
same roof here in Washington, but the chiefs 
of station in the field appear to be ca: 
on these dual and conflicting responsibilities. 

In this connection, too, we all recall Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s instruction to our Govern- 
ment personnel abroad on May 29, 1961, when 
he said that only the American Ambassador 
should be responsible for all American Gov- 
ernment activities abroad. The President 
instructed that each Ambassador be fully in- 
formed about the activities of all agencies 
of the American Government in the country 
to which he is assigned. Yet, I must say 
that the Ambassador who is both completely 
at ease and fully informed about all the 
activities conducted by American Govern- 
ment people in the area of his assignment 
and aware of all the messages home is indeed 
a rare bird, 

I fully realize that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is in general run and manned 
by remarkably brilliant, dedicated, and re- 
sponsible individuals and that it has scored 
many successes. I also realize that, being an 
intelligence organization, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is in the defenseless position 
of being attacked for its public failures but 
unable to discuss freely its successes, 

The question where there is doubt in my 
mind is whether the total number of suc- 
cesses outweigh the total number of failures; 
whether our American national interest in 
totality has been helped or hamipered by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. And, when 
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determination is made, I believe we must 
separate the intelligence and assessment 
functions from the operational functions. 

My own personal view is that a complete, 
fair assessment would show that the United 
States would have, on balance, gained 
greatly as the result of its intelligence col- 
lection and assessment activities. But I also 
believe that, on balance, the U.S. national 
interest may well have lost more than it has 
gained from its CIA operational activities, 
particularly if one takes into account the 
lives and the dollars that have been lost in 
the carrying out of these activities. And I 
believe that an objective appraisal will show 
that when decisions to carry out operational 
activities have gone sour, the reason for 
clouded judgments has simply been that the 
same group assesses the intelligence and 
then proceeds to carry out the operation. 

Actually, in South Vietnam, where, as the 
public press has set forth, we have had an 
excellent and very able Central Intelligence 
Agency chief of station, we might find our- 
selves in a better position if there were a 
greater separation between collecting and 
assessing of intelligence on the one hand and 
the carrying out of the subsequent opera- 
tions on the other. We might not then be 
playing quite the same role we now do 
where the United States is helping finance 
and arm the South Vietnam regime's spe- 
cial forces, which carry out the persecution, 
beating up, and abuse of political opponents. 
I do hope that, in order to improve our situ- 
ation in South Vietnam and throughout the 
world, the administration will make more 
positive steps to separate the responsibilities 
for the gathering and assessment of intelli- 
gence from the carrying out of subsequent 
operational activities. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Record at this point a 
well thought-out editorial from Tuesday’s 
Washington Post illustrating the necessity 
of such a separation. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“Our MAN IN SAIGON 


“The recall of the CIA chieftain in South 
Vietnam should not be an occasion for re- 
crimination, It should be an occasion for 
some useful reconsideration of the general 
role of an intelligence agency in foreign 
affairs. Ambassador Lodge is reportedly con- 
cerned about the prevailing arrangement 
that makes the CIA both an intelligence- 
gathering organization and an operational 
agency in the field. Mr, Lodge is not alone 
in his concern. 

“In theory, within the CIO, the intelligence 
and operational activities are kept separate. 
In practice, the two functions cannot be kept 
apart so easily. Experience has shown that 
agency operatives in the field have a tendency 
to use intelligence to support an operational 
decision. The result, too often, is that 
Washington receives neither impartial in- 
telligence nor benefits from operations based 
on a hard-headed perception of reality. 

“Clearly the CIA is at a disadvantage in 
any public debate of its activities; the agency 
cannot speak for itself. Success often goes 
unnoticed; failure just as often may lead 
to an exaggeration of the CIA's responsibility. 
This is the price that secrecy exacts. But 
public concern in the agency’s performance is 
legitimate and should not be equated with 
an attempt to smear or to impeach the 
motives of any CIA official. 

“What is sorely needed is a thorough and 
fair overall study of the intelligence com- 
munity. Such an inquiry ought to deal with 
rivalry between the CIA and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. It ought to draw on 
experience in other countries where intelli- 
gence and operational activities are lodged 
with separate organizational entities. And 
Congress should take the initiative in launch- 
ing such a study. 

“For too many years, Members of Congress 
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have closed their eyes to the need for legis- 
lative scrutiny into intelligence operations. 
Yet who else can do the job? The public 
lacks the facts; the administration has a 
record to defend; the Agency cannot be ex- 
pected to study itself. Enough has come to 
light to justify an impartial inquiry, which 
might properly be conducted by a special 
legislative commission drawing on Members 
of both Chambers and upon private citizens 
of stature and experience. 

“If an investigation should discover no 
grounds for changing the present arrange- 
ment, public-apprehension would be less- 
ened. If an investigation should disclose 
need for basic changes, then the country 
might be saved from future embarrassment. 
In either case, the United States would be 
the gainer and Congress would have dis- 
charged a duty that it has been far too reluc- 
tant to perform.” 

[From the Providence Sunday Journal, 

Feb. 26, 1967] 


THE CIA SCANDAL: A TEST OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(By Lewis W. Wolfson) 


WasHInGTON.—The exposure of the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s covert involvement in 
many areas of American life dramatizes again 
the question of how far the operations of a 
secret government organization can be 
stretched without eroding the freedom of 
personal thought and action that are the 
hallmarks of American democracy. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, its citizens have been able to do with 
American democracy—and to it—almost any- 
thing they wanted, and it has survived. 

The beauty of it is that it is flexible— 
difficult to grasp, easy to bend but hard to 
break, Its strength gives meaning and pur- 
pose to the American people. 

But it also derives its strength from the 
American people, and in the last two weeks 
the confidence of the American people and its 
friends in the strength of democracy has been 
challenged. 

On Feb. 18 the forthcoming exposé by Ram- 
parts e of heavy CIA financing of the 
National Student Association, the largest “in- 
dependent” student organization in the 
country, surfaced in the press. 

Since then disclosures have been made of 
significant CIA influence or involvement in 
American domestic life—in education, in the 
foundations, in organized labor, in business 
and in church and journalistic organizations. 


COMPLETE AIRING 


This is being explored further by major 
newspapers and magazines and at least one 
academic committee already named—the 
prestigious American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, two of whose top officers were also 
officers of a CIA-financed operation here, 

Logically, what should follow is a complete 
airing of the true character of the CIA's 
influence and participation in this country’s 
principal overt overseas missions—its role in 
American embassies, its influence on foreign 
service and other personnel and particularly 
its associations with official programs such 
as those of the U.S. Information Agency, the 
Agency for International Development and 
student, teacher and cultural exchanges. 

Many Americans at this point are asking 
what is so wrong about funneling CIA funds 
to private domestic organizations, especially 
if they are being used to combat Communist 
operations overseas, and for good works that 
these groups do at home in education and 
other fields. 

What difference does it make where the 
money comes from? That is the question 
most often asked in the last two weeks. 

Times may have changed but the United 
States is still fighting communism they 
argue. 

Americans, it is said, no longer should 
have naive illusions about espionage or what 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk calls the 
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struggle in the back alleys all over the 
world,” where “no quarter is asked and none 
given.” 

It is a dirty war that has to be fought by 
fellow Americans, many of whom feel that 
they, in fact, are protecting other Ameri- 
cans and American democracy not simply 
from nuclear attack, but also from the spirit- 
ual ravages of this kind of contamination. 


THE DANGER 


Maybe we haven't done the best job of 
keeping an eye on a secret organization, it 
is said, but why see spooks in everything? 
What’s all the fuss about? The CIA can’t 
take over the country. 

The trouble is that it can, or rather that 
it can become not so much an “invisible 
government” (to use the title of a book 
about it) but an invisible, informal estab- 
lishment that has money, influence and CIA 
connected people invested in the schools, 
the economy and the political life of America. 

This is not to say that the CIA could be- 
come a secret police. But, innocent as it 
may seem now, the end result could be hav- 
ing men not in the public eye wielding sig- 
nificant unseen power in the political 
process who are under too lax controls by 
elected officials or who could even under- 
mine those controls. 

Columnist Joseph Kraft has taken the 
view that it is a problem of the blurring of 
lines between once-competitive institutions 
in American life, leading to “shabby bar- 
gains” at somebody’s expense. 

The interconnections means there are 
fewer and fewer checks within the system. 
No one can quite tell the heroes from the 
villains or say who is responsible for what. 
This troubles thoughtful people deeply, and 
“the malaise is felt with special force by 
younger people who are rightly suspicious of 
their elders anyway.” 

Now, many young Americans have had 
their cynicism about the politics of their 
elders dramatically confirmed. 


ADULTS BLINDED 


They were the first to talk about credibility 
because they were the first to see that much 
of their elders’ pride in American democracy 
was cant. They could see that the honesty 
had gone out of many American institutions, 
while most adults have been blinded by the 
form. 

Unfortunately, some young people have 
not been so quick to see the threat to their 
ideals embodied in secret uses of an open 
organization. 

The NSA incident has shown that the CIA 
was able to convince some very bright young 
men that accepting the funds and assign- 
ments was either the patriotic or intelligent 
thing to do, or both. If the intelligence 
agency wanted to, it had the power to make 
promises, that these bright, capable young 
men would be assured of moving along in 
careers not just with the CIA, but in the 
whole public service establishment. 

But now they are to some measure com- 
promised by the secret nature of their as- 
sociation and the deception practiced on the 
NSA membership. 

Not only will it be extremely difficult to 
put NSA back together again, but it will take 
much explaining to convincingly disassociate 
these former NSA officials from CIA influence 
in their lives. They include such U.S. of- 
ficials as an ambassador (and former presi- 
dential assistant), a special assistant to the 
director of A.I.D., the AI. D. mission direc- 
tor in Peru and an assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, plus a presidential assistant, S. Douglass 
Cater, who was a NSA official before the CIA 
started its subsidy. 


TIES THAT BIND 
In their case, they signed a security pledge 
not to divulge the link, and at a press con- 
ference NSA officers said that “fantastic pres- 


sure” was put on them not to disclose clan- 
destine overseas missions for the CIA. 
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This is not to say the CIA necessarily could 
control these people or others with which 
they deal. But people who have worked for 
the agency are the first to say that, once the 
CIA has established a relationship, this link 
cannot be broken, 

The CIA may have no further reason to 
call on these people, but the agency knows 
their personal lives—who they have known, 
where they have lived, etc.—and it may be 
difficult to refuse later requests from the CIA, 
particularly if they have been helped in some 
way by the intelligence agency. 

If their services are wanted, they can be 
pressured in many different ways and there 
is scant possibility of an outside appeal, 
knowing the broad influence of the agency 
and knowing that they can’t fight as one 
man against the power of the whole agency, 
which operates out of the public eye. 

It is said that one can leave the employ 
of the CIA but never get out, and there are 
some former full-time agents who know this 
well. Some of it must be chalked up, how- 
ever, to the price one pays for espionage 
work, 

“They've always got their hooks into you,” 
said one person who is familiar with agency 
operations. The leverage they can exercise 
on an individual is much greater than other 
organizations.” 

Because the CIA is a secret organization, 
however, it does not mean it has not had to 
defend itself from bad publicity or that it 
has been unable to. 

Some of the most able and thoughtful men 
in this city are CIA officials. 

They worry as much about preserving the 
democratic process as the next man. They 
have friends in Congress and in the press. 
And like other government officials, they also 
quietly lobby among them to put the best 
face possible on the agency’s operations. 

Moreover, the agency’s accomplishments 
speak for themselves. In the 18 years of its 
existence, the CIA has made a superb con- 
tribution to the containment of Soviet com- 
munism. 

Without the reinforcement it has provided 
for U.S. foreign policy, presidents, secretaries 
of state and ambassadors would have been 
robbed of many of the trump cards this 
country has held in the politics and diplo- 
macy of the Cold War. 

Intelligence-gathering, the thwarting of 
political sabotage—and, of course, the coun- 
tering of enemy propaganda, which is the 
issue now—are all functions of foreign pol- 
icy. The steady and increasing CIA success 
in these areas far outweighs its mistakes and 
failures. 

Last year, a long series of articles in The 
New York Times, which explained the CIA's 
operations and oversight, cleared it of cer- 
tain suspicions about how it affects foreign 
policy, But the articles did not dispel other 
doubts. 

For years Americans have been vaguely 
aware that the agency sometimes has over- 
stepped its legal function by influencing for- 
eign officials and organizations and by other 
political manipulations abroad. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITY 


But it was tacitly assumed that this was 
inevitable, perhaps even necessary and, in 
any event, never so serious that it could 
not be contained. 

_ To many foreigners and many Americans 
who have worked overseas, however, the ac- 
tivities were much more real. 

As Walter Lippmann wrote last week, the 
CIA “has been used as a propaganda agency, 
as a superior diplomatic foreign service, as 
an agency for clandestine intervention in 
foreign countries. The breadth of the CIA's 
authorized activities has... generated a 
cloud of suspicion over American actions 
abroad.“ 

Normally—and now more than ever —this 
city is awash with stories or strong suspicions 
about CIA support, CIO projects, CIO pres- 
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sures, and CIA placement of personnel over- 
seas—its alleged infiltration of development 
projects sponsored by the AJ. D., its influence 
in the universities of other countries, its 
contaminating use of legitimate but vulner- 
able agencies like the USIA as a cover, and 
its employment of diplomatic personnel for 
more than just carbon copies of embassy re- 


This is to say nothing of maneuverings in 
the politics of other countries and the pow- 
erful position that CIA-men achieve in some 
embassies, which can disrupt even the am- 
bassador's proper functioning. 

Many foreigners have taken for granted for 
years that the CIA was into everything, and 
that the United States spied on its friends 
as much as on its enemies. They believed 
our tactics were no better or different than 
Soviet tactics. No amount of argument 
about American democracy could dissuade 
them. 

WORK SUSPECT 


Now the argument has been undercut con- 
siderably. It is bound to make nearly every 
overseas mission suspect. 

It would be bad enough to tamper with the 
credibility of legitimate government agencies 
and shake the morale of their employes. 

It would be worse if it were now found, 
for example, that CIA money and personnel 
have been involved in the work of major 
foundations overseas, especially the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations. 

Their work is crucial for much overseas 
development. They can operate free of cer- 
tain diplomatic niceties that restrict federal 
officials, and they are accepted by most for- 
eigners as what they seem to be—independ- 
ent advisers and not intelligence gatherers. 

“They can be much freer and franker,” 
said one source who has seen their work in 
India, where the current five year plan for 
agriculture is largely Ford's doing. “If Ford 
and Rockefeller are compromised, it will have 
the most fantastic repercussions in the whole 
American effort in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” he said. 

It is the power to check on just this sort of 
CIA activity affecting foreign policy that the 
Senate foreign relations committee sought 
for itself last year. 

Sen. Richard Russell, D-Ga., chairman of 
the existing CIA oversight committee, said it 
already was filling the bill. In the end, the 
Senate arranged a compromise whereby two 
liberal Democrats, Senators J, William Pul- 
bright of Arkansas and Eugene McCarthy of 
Minnesota, and a conservative Republican, 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, would 
represent the foreign relations committee in 
the Russell committee’s hearings. The 
matter of controls seemed to have been 
closed. 

Now, with the disclosure of the depth of 
CIA involvement in domestic policy as well 
as foreign policy, the situation clearly has 
outrun the controls. 

The CIA and its supporters can argue that 
its motives in the NSA and other domestic 
investments were benign and the results 
beneficial, 

THE MAIN POINT 


That is important, but does not speak to 
the main point, which is that a system has 
been created in which (1.) less noble officials 
could rise to the top of the secret machinery 
for dispensing all-purpose funds; (2.) where 
less noble men could—and already do—exist 
on the lower levels of the agency carrying 
out apparently noble plans for investment, 
(3.) and where even the noble planners 
could be cutting corners on democratic prac- 
tices over a period of time. 

In the least, they already have allowed the 
line to become blurred between intelligence 
functions, which must be kept secret, and 
functions only remotely connected with in- 
telligence where secrecy hurts more than it 
helps. 

It may be that they should not have been 
put in the CIA’s hands in the first place be- 
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cause it has to think and act in covert 
fashion in practically everything it does. 

With hindsight, it has been suggested that 
it would have been far better to have con- 
ducted such programs as the NSA competi- 
tion with Communist student groups 
through the State Department itself, as is 
done with other educational and cultural 
programs. 

This, of course, would have had the double 
drawback of pinning a government label on 
these missions immediately, and of possibly 
compromising the State Department if these 
students were used to gather intelligence— 
as they were, 

It also would have posed the formidable 
task of getting Congress, and especially Rep. 
John Rooney, D-NY, the chairman of the 
subcommittee overseeing the State Depart- 
ment, to approve this approach to support of 
the universities and a liberal student group. 


SELLING JOB 


In retrospect, the consequences of open 
support seem far less damaging than hiding 
the true identity of NSA support while the 
organization continued to stand for prin- 
ciples that millions of college students en- 
dorsed through the years. 

Moreover, the selling job with Congress 
would be far less taxing than what will now 
have to be done to preserve a reputation for 
NSA, the CIA and American democracy. 

For the future, it will be essential to de- 
cide how to prevent the kind of spillover of 
CIA’s functions that have occurred, and to 
still the suspicions and fears aroused here 
and abroad by the disclosures. 

To some observers that means there is not 
a political compromise that can be con- 
cocted that will restore the confidence of 
many Americans that somebody might not be 
secretly peeking into their lives. : 

Who influences the firms, schools and other 
organizations to which they belong? Who 
is using large amounts of tax money secretly 
for functions of which they are unaware? 
And what has happened to the elected offi- 
cials who were supposed to watch these 
things for them? 5 

There is a strong feeling among many ob- 
servers here that the CIA should not be 
allowed to get into areas where it can com- 
promise not only the groups affected, but 
also its own essential function as an agency 
gathering and evaluating secret intelligence. 

Despite the fact that the CIA money in 
question has mostly been put to wise and 
rewarding use, the presence of large, secret 
funds in any organization has a strong po- 
tential for disrupting that organization’s 
principles and programs. 

Americans run their organizations by dem- 
ocratic methods. They may leave things in 
the hands of elected or appointed officials, 
but most would think twice if they suddenly 
learned that these officials could spend a lot 
of money in the organization’s name that the 
rank and file had not been told about. 

The ultimate check on the CIA is the 
President. He relies on a secret Budget Bu- 
reau review and a review by a special board 
of administration officials, including the CIA 
director, which is supposed to know about 
involvement in foundations, education, labor 
unions and, presumably, its influence in 
other U.S. agencies. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, D-NY, pinned 
the responsibility for the NSA incident and 
other CIA activities to the Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations. Later in 
the week the Truman administration was in- 
cluded by the ad hoc CIA-NSA review com- 
mittee in its interim report to the President. 

TROUBLED PAST 

CIA’s political troublesomeness, in fact, 
has plagued every President since its crea- 
tion, in one way or another. President John 
F. Kennedy was burned by the lack of knowl- 
edge of some of the details of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. Mr. Johnson let it be known that 
he would ride tight herd over the CIA, but 
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he reportedly did not know about its involve- 
ment with the NSA. i 

Even if the context of fighting communism 
is accepted as a valid argument for the NSA 
and other funds, the main responsibility lies 
with the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions for not blowing the whistle on the con- 
tinued funnelling of thousands of dollars 
into the NSA and other organizations long 
after they were needed. 

The CIA may be no more immune than any 
other agency in attempting to preserve ap- 
propriations for their programs, but bureau- 
cratic self-protection is an explanation, not 
an excuse, 

Even if President Johnson did know about 
these investments, one wonders if he or his 
advisers would have pressed for the sort of 
moral review that seems to be called for now. 

The President's endorsement on Thursday 
of an interim finding by his special three- 
man investigation, which upheld CIA’s fund- 
ing of private groups, disappointed those 
observers here who feel this is a moral prob- 
lem to be dealt with root and branch. 

They had been encouraged by expressions 
from Vice President Hubert Humphrey and 
the secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, John Gardner, that 
they were unhappy about the CIA involve- 
ment in education and other areas. 

But these observers also are aware that in 
such a situation restrictions are placed on 
the President and on men like Senator Ken- 
nedy, a prominent member of his brother's 
administration. 

These men have a primary responsibility 
to protect the CIA as a vital intelligence op- 
eration. This fact, and other pressures on 
them as politicians, may circumscribe their 
own freedom to speak and act decisively in 
this situation. 

Some observers regard the three-man spe- 
cial probe by the undersecretary of state, 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, CIA director Rich- 
ard Helms and Mr. Gardner as makeshift. 

They consider it a limited political reac- 
tion to a situation that runs much deeper 
than has been acknowledged so far. 

They feel that such a group is not likely 
to produce more than a compromise political 
solution that would not get at the heart of 
the need to restore confidence in continued 
control over the operation of a secret organi- 
zation in the government of an open society. 

This basic issue keeps arising and it is not 
likely to be stilled by Mr. Helms’ statement 
after a closed session with the Senate watch- 
dog committee that funds would be cut off 
for many projects, nor by the statement of 
Senator Russell that it was “hogwash” that 
the revelations were a blow to academic 
freedom. 

This view is not shared by Robert A. Dahl, 
president of the American Political Science 
Association. In announcing last week its 
special investigation of CIA involvement in 
the academic community); he said he was 
alarmed, by the effect and said “there are 
bound to be evil effects from such practices.” 


NEED PROTECTION 


He added that scholars must find ways “to 
protect the integrity of our scholarly affairs 
from overzealous governmental agencies, par- 
ticularly the CIA, whenever they seek to 
inspire conduct markedly different from, and 
sometimes flatly at odds with, our own codes 
of professional behavior.” 

But up to now only the press, taking its 
cue from Ramparts Magazine, has insistent- 
ly raised moral issue and pursued it force- 
fully. 

Congress predictably, has reacted with a 
high degree of political prudence. 

Were it any other department or agency 
of the executive branch with all this free- 
floating money, there would have been an 
outcry from both sides of the aisle. 

But tangling with the CIA is like tangling 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
It is political hallowed ground. In addition, 
some legislators who would be logical critics 
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just do not want to get involved. Nor can 
anyone be sure which congressmen are not 
free of CIA influence themselves. 

Embarrassed members of the CIA watch- 
dog committees of both Houses have been 
much busier defending themselves than they 
have raising searching questions about the 
agency's domestic entanglements. 

They pass on the CIA budget, which is 
estimated to be about half a billion dollars 
annually and is scattered through the budget 
of other government agencies. 

Thus, they are supposed to know where the 
money goes. They do not make a line-by- 
line review of the budget, but it would seem 
within their ken to know that CIA funds 
were going to the NSA, the American News- 
paper Guild, the National Council of 
Churches, the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes, and a host 
of other unions, student groups and founda- 
tions. 

But the nucleus of the watchdog com- 
mittees in Congress are men who review 
military budgets, so they do not dwell long 
on the philosophy and politics of spying 
when they are taking a look at spending for 
CIA operations. 
` This is what led Senators Fulbright and 
McCarthy to press for a review of how these 
covert operations affect foreign policy. Now 
they sit with the watchdog committee, but 
they do not have the powers to confront this 
issue or the involvement in domestic policy. 

So Senator McCarthy last week renewed 
his old proposal for a seven-member select 
Senate committee to make a year-long study, 
this time with a new twist: the foreign and 
domestic-related activities” of the CIA. 

Other members of Congress have resur- 
rected the idea of a joint congressional com- 
mittee like the one on atomic energy which 
Sen. John O. Pastore heads with Rep. Chet 
Holifield, D-Calif. 


STUDY PLANNED 


But, depending on who would be chosen 
for it, there is no reason to believe that a 
joint committee would be any more broadly 
oriented, independent, sharp-eyed or forceful 
than the existing watchdog groups. 

In the House, Rep. Wright Patman, D-Tex., 
might resume his brief probe of foundations 
used by CIA as conduits for funds, but the 
scope of the hearings would be limited by 
the fact that his is the committee on bank- 
ing and currency. 

Rep. Carl Perkins, D-Ky, successor to Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell, D-NY, as chairman of 
the House education and labor committee, 
has promised a study of the CIA’s influence 
in education, but sources close to the com- 
mittee think it would be optimistic to ex- 
pect a broad and tough investigation from 
that quarter. 

The doubts surrounding the CIA’s opera- 
tions and jurisdiction have persisted too 
long and now been raised again too insist- 
ently to make it seem that another partial, 
“political” solution will be enough this time. 

Mr. Lippmann and others have suggested 
“a surgical operation” in which CIA’s in- 
telligence operations are separated from 
other activities. This may be the solution, 
although it does not seem as easy as he 
envisions to sort out the dirty tricks and 
the secret propaganda from the intelligence 
and espionage work to put them under an- 
other roof. 

The issue now is whether the govern- 
ment—and for that matter the country— 
will yield to the temptation to keep the lid 
on the situation. Obviously, there are prac- 
tical. reasons for doing so. 

On the other hand, it is being argued 
that no one has yet offered a convincing case 
for rejecting the standard principle on 
which the American government is supposed 
to operate, that is, that the best weapon 
American democracy has to cope with its 
enemies is democracy itself, and that the 
best propaganda is its openness, its capacity 
for self-criticism and its vigilance against 
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anything that would encroach on freedom 
of thought and action. 

Those who are arguing this position be- 
lieve this will remain true no matter how 
threatening the times or how complex the 
organization and operation of an increas- 
ingly depersonalized society. They believe 
that the manner in which the current CIA 
crisis is resolved will be a true test of the 
preservation of American democracy as an 
exemplary form of government. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1967] 
INTELLIGENCE AND DIRTY TRICKS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The CIA problem is embarrassing and it 
is a disagreeable subject to talk about. 
But it is so important that we cannot sweep 
it under the rug and try to forget about it. 
For the good faith of the United States gov- 
ernment has been compromised by the dis- 
closures, and whether or not we like to 
think about it, we cannot conduct the affairs 
of the United States in a cloud of suspicion. 
We must dispel the suspicion and restore 
confidence in our good faith. 

We may begin by noting that the cloud 
of suspicion is much wider than the ac- 
tual operations of the CIA could possibly 
warrant. Anyone with experience in the 
outer world must realize that the CIA is 
almost automatically suspected of being 
implicated in or of being the prime mover 
in all manner of happenings abroad. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that out- 
side the United States the CIA has become 
the universal scapegoat for any rightist ac- 
tivity which people on the left and in the 
center dislike. The CIA has acquired a 
legendary character and its activities are 
rather like the exploits of superman. 

The CIA legend feeds on the fact that 
the agency has in fact done somewhere some 
of the things it is accused of doing every- 
where all the time. It has overturned goy- 
ernments in Iran and Guatamala. It has 
organized an invasion of a foreign country 
in the Bay of Pigs. In the old days it in- 
terfered with money in elections in ce 
and Italy. It has subsidized the foreign 
activities of students, scholars, journalists, 
churchmen, labor leaders; it has paid for 
radio stations and magazines abroad. Al- 
though these operations have been visible 
enough, they have been financed secretly. 
The secrecy has prevented reliable knowl- 
edge as to where the real CIA activities end 
and where the suspected and imaginary 
ones 5 
In this way the cloud of suspicion has been 
generated which envelopes so large a part 
of American action in the rest of the world. 

We may go on to note that the Ameri- 
cans are the only people who have not shared 
in this general suspicion. 

There have, of course, been charges and 
exposures made by minorities on the Ameri- 
can left and right. But until recently the 
great majority have taken for granted the 
purity of the government’s motives and the 
innocence of its actions. The secrecy of the 
operation shielded it from suspicion in this 
country, and with very little questioning and 
argument the Congress has voted secret funds 
of unknown size for which there is no public 
accounting. 

If we push deeper into the matter we find, 
I believe, that the root of the trouble is that 
the Central Intelligence Agency has been 
used for much more than genuine intel- 
ligence work. It has been used as a propa- 
ganda agency, as a superior diplomatic for- 
eign service, as an agency for clandestine in- 
tervention in foreign countries. The breadth 
of the CIA's authorized activities has not only 
generated the cloud of suspicion over Ameri- 
can action abroad but it has spoiled the 
CIA as an intelligence agency here at home. 

The prime example of this was the flasco 
of the Bay of Pigs. In that affair the CIA 
organized an invasion of Cuba. As an intel- 
ligence agency, however, it was supposed to 
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advise the President about the prospects of 
the invasion and the probable reaction of the 
Cubans. Because the same CIA men who 
were running the invasion had also to advise 
the President on its prospects, their optimism 
got the better of their intelligence and the 
President received wholly wrong advice. 
Thus he was led into a disaster which very 
nearly wrecked the Kennedy Administration 
at the outset. 

After the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedy 
was urged to cut the CIA apart, separating 
sharply the business of intelligence from the 
business of propaganda and intervention. 
Unhappily, President Kennedy did not take 
this advice and, after a little tinkering with 
personnel and with the details, he left in- 
tact the secret conglomeration which is 
known as CIA. 

There will be and there can be no solution 
to the problem, I believe, unless there is a 
surgical operation which separates true in- 
télligence work from the whole clutter of 
other activities. An intelligence agency 
should deal with espionage, research and 
analysis. The other activities, propaganda, 
intervention and dirty tricks should not be 
in the intelligence agency. They should not 
be under the same roof, they should not be 
manned by the same men and they should 
not be under the same men and they should 
improve the integrity of the true intelligence 
work. What will it do to the other opera- 
tions if they are divorced from the CIA as a 
secret intelligence agency? Secret propa- 
ganda would be abolished. This would make 
more credible open and avowed propaganda. 
By taking the business of intervening in for- 
eign countries out of the CIA, the tempta- 
tion to intervene will be diminished. This 
would in itself be a good thing, and in the 
rare cases where intervention was a vital 
necessity, it could be set up secretly enough 
in the Defense Department. As to the dirty 
tricks, like bribing a politician somewhere 
abroad, the American Republican will sur- 
vive if such dirty tricks are not performed. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1967] 
IN THE NATION: VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, March 6,—President John- 
son's special representatives are studying the 
Central Intelligence Agency to see what 
changes, if any, should be made following 
the discovery that the agency had penetrated 
a number of private organizations while 
carrying out its work. 

The difficulty is that no conceivable recom- 
mendation can reach the most difficult prob- 
lem that has been disclosed—the attitudes 
‘of the men who carry out secret operations, 
of those supposed to be in “control” of them, 
and of the politiclans who underwrite the 
effort. 

The New York Times published this morn- 
ing a compilation of the views of many of 
these men, none of whom could be quoted 
and few of whom will even talk to the press 
under normal circumstances. It was a dis- 
turbing account. 

PUBLIC BLAMED 

Those interviewed appeared to be upset 
only at what they considered a setback to 
their program. They believed it now would 
be harder for them to do their work. And 
they tended to blame a naive public for not 
understanding the nature of the challenge. 

They made it clear that they regarded the 
United States as in a battle with “Commu- 
nism” for influence in other countries, that 
they thought this battle could only be won 
with the aid of extensive covert expenditures 
and propaganda; and that whatever “the 
other side“ did in this war had to be matched 
by “our side.” 

Now that the C. As secret connection 
with the National Student Association has 
been broken, for instance, the intelligence 
men fear there will be no American delega- 
tion at the world youth festival in Sofia next 
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year; and one said that “the question is 
whether the international youth movement 
is going to be taken over completely by the 
Communists without a fight.” 


MORE IMPORTANT QUESTION 


But there is a more important question: 
Is there any reason why an American dele- 
gation cannot be financed openly and honor- 
ably by the Federal Government, or by one 
of the private foundations untainted by 
C.I.A. money? 

There is no reason and there never was any 
reason except the reluctance of Congress to 
appropriate such money; that is why the 
C.I.A. has had to hand it out secretly. But 
if student activities are as important as the 
agency rightly claims, if American represen- 
tation at Sofia and elsewhere is now endan- 
gered, surely the Administration could make 
a good case in Congress for the small amounts 
needed, especially since the publicity of re- 
cent disclosures. 

That not only would provide representa- 
tion, it would provide it honestly and openly, 
without taint of espionage. And if its Gov- 
ernment sponsorship would then be public 
knowledge, certainly the government spon- 
sorship of Communist delegations is as widely 
known. 

VITAL PROPAGANDA 


The officials interviewed laid great stress 
on the vital importance of propaganda and 
secret influence in other countries. As one 
man said, putting “a little money” into a 
free labor union “to keep it alive’ may be 
necessary; but can it only be done by sub- 
verting similar organizations in our own 
society? And can it really be contended that 
secret tampering with and subsidization of 
governments, institutions and individuals in 
other countries is anything but a sort of last- 
ditch stand made necessary only by the 
failure or absence of other, more open 
means? 

Such means exist—effective aid to hard- 
pressed economies for instance (which Con- 
gress is so reluctant to vote); sensible assist- 
ance, education and training programs; 
friendly and understanding efforts to help 
people help themselves; even military pro- 
tection, if that becomes necessary. Such 
efforts to help the under-privileged of the 
world begin to realize their aspirations 
simply dwarf the importance of secret opera- 
tions, propaganda and purchased influence. 

It may be more glamorous, easy and accept- 
able in Congress to fight “Communism”— 
if there is any such monolithic force as the 
term implies—with covert operations and 
“dirty tricks,” rather than with aid, under- 
standing, friendship and example. But to 
accept the view that whatever the “other 
side” does has to be done by “our side” is the 
moral equivalent of justifying the means by 
the end; it is the political negation of the 
idea that there are democratic, American 
means of accomplishing worthwhile ends; 
and it begs the qeustion whether, in the 
long run, there is any real difference between 
“our side” and “the other side“ worth fight- 
ing about. 

No one can deny that there is a struggle 
in the world from which Americans cannot 
escape, but some of them will persist in be- 
lieving that there is a difference in what this 
nation and its adversaries stand for, and that 
that difference requires of us not only the 
fight itself but different means of waging it. 

If that be naiveté, make the most of it. 


JIMMY WALKER NAMED TO 1967 ALL 
AMERICAN BASKETBALL TEAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I bring to 
the attention of the Senate, a young 
man well known to Rhode Islanders. 
Presently enrolled in Providence Col- 
lege, Jimmy Walker has been named to 
the 1967 All American basketball team. 
Moving up from last year’s second place 
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team, he has consistently led his team 
through a difficult schedule. Besides his 
proficient scoring ability, averaging over 
29 points per game. Cocaptain Walker 
is considered a versatile all-round 
player. 

I would certainly be remiss if I did 
not congratulate Cocapt. Mike Riordan, 
Coaches Jim Mullaney and Bill O’Con- 
ner, and the rest of this fine team. 

Providence College has always fielded 
great basketball teams and this one is 
no exception. I wish them the best of 
luck in the National Invitation Tourna- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist. Republics, to- 
gether with a protocol relating thereto, 
signed at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. 
D, 88th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in the 
course of the hearings on the Consular 
Convention one of the witnesses against 
the convention was asked whether he 
was not in effect opposing the efforts of 
the administration to make peace with 
the Soviet Union. 

I believe that this question miscon- 
strues the motives of those who oppose 
the Consular Convention. But I am 
sure the questioner did not so intend it. 

For I take it for granted that every 
Senator, whether he supports the Con- 
sular Convention or opposes it, under- 
stands the importance of seeking a 
genuine reduction of tensions with the 
Soviet Union, of reducing areas of mis- 
understanding, and of creating condi- 
tions that make world peace more secure. 

But while we agree on the objectives, 
there are differences between us on how 
to go about achieving this objective and 
on whether the Consular Treaty would 
truly move us closer to this objective. 
And there are differences, too, over 
whether this particular Consular Con- 
vention is drafted in a manner that 
serves our interests or in a manner that 
militates against us. 

Those who urge ratification of the 
Consular Convention tell us that, with a 
possible exception of Vietnam, there is a 
growing detente between the Soviet 
Union and the West. 

I say that this premise is entirely false. 

The detente of which they speak is as 
much an illusion as “the spirit of 
Geneva” and “the spirit of Camp David” 
were in their time. 

Instead of reducing the cold war, the 
Communists have been stepping up their 
cold war activities systematically and on 
a hundred different fronts. 
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‘Starting from this erroneous premise, 
those who urge ratification of the Con- 
sular Convention argue that we must 
enlarge the detente. They tell us that 
the Soviet leaders are bound to be in- 
fluenced if we can persuade them that 
we seek understanding and accommoda- 
tion, even at the cost of making a few 
concessions. 

I say that this argument, too, is false. 

The many lessons of recent history 
demonstrate how futile it is to seek to 
reform totalitarian regimes by being 
nice to them, by making concessions to 
them, or by seeking to appease them. 

This approach has invariably led to 
disaster. 

I believe profoundly that it is within 
our power to pursue policies that will ul- 
timately persuade the Communists to 
abandon subversion and aggression as 
instruments of politics. 

But we will not persuade the Commu- 
nists to reform by turning the other 
cheek. 

What is called for is a combination 
of resoluteness and courage and strict 
reciprocity, which will command the re- 
spect of the Communists even while they 
rage against us. 

The policy we are pursuing in Viet- 
nam today is an outstanding example of 
the policy of firmness which, I am con- 
vinced, can ultimately put an end to the 
cold war and make “peaceful coexist- 
ence” a reality instead of a smokescreen 
for Communist expansion. 

Conversely, I believe that the ratifica- 
tion of the Consular Convention runs 
counter to the policy of firmness and 
that, like all unilateral concessions to 
totalitarian aggressors, it would serve to 
make peace less secure rather than more 
secure. 

WHO GAINS MOST FROM THE CONSULAR TREATY? 


Certain advocates of the Consular 
Convention have tried to persuade us 
that it is not really a concession to the 
Soviets, and that we stand to gain far 
more from it than they do. 

On general principle, even without 
analyzing the merits and demerits of the 
treaty, I would be prepared to suspect 
this argument, because it is simply not 
in the nature of the Soviets to agree to 
any treaty which does not offer sub- 
stantial advantages to their side. I do 
not know how much more experience we 
need to establish that fact in the minds 
of people. 

The Western nations, in their appar- 
ently unlimited desire for accommoda- 
tion, have frequently entered into agree- 
ments with the Soviets in which they 
received far less than they gave. But 
the Communist diplomats do not engage 
in this kind of good-natured diplomacy. 

The Communist diplomats are far more 
adept than our own diplomats at saying 
“no,” far more stubborn in adhering to 
initial positions, far more skillful in whit- 
tling down the position of their oppo- 
nents until they have an agreement that 
they find completely palatable. 

We are told that under the treaty we 
will be able to protect more effectively 
than we can today the 18,000 American 
tourists who annually visit the Soviet 
Union, because the treaty provides for 
early access by American consular of- 
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ficials to any American citizens who may 
be arrested by the Soviet authorities. 

I concur with the estimates of the dis- 
tinguished Senators who have already 
discussed the treaty that this protection 
is at the best highly questionable. 

In the exchange of letters which con- 
summated our recognition of the Soviet 
Union, Soviet Foreign Minister Litvinov 
stated that the rights of legal protection 
for U.S. nationals, including the rights 
of notification and access, would be the 
same as those accorded the nationals of 
the most favored nation, which was at 
that time Germany. Mr. Litvinov fur- 
ther stated that these rights “will be 
granted to American nationals immedi- 
ately upon the establishment of relations 
between our two countries.” 

This agreement was repeatedly violated 
by the Soviets, and these violations were 
the subject of a series of formal protests 
to the Soviet Government during the pe- 
riod prior to World War II. 

This raises a question of some impor- 
tance. : 

Does it improve our position or does 
it weaken our position to forget all about 
the agreement of 1933, to ignore the 
record of Soviet violations and our own 
protests, and to enter into a brandnew 
agreement designed to assure the same 
rights which American citizens in the So- 
viet Union are already supposed to en- 
joy under the Roosevelt-Litvinov Agree- 
ment? 

The State Department has prepared a 
legal memorandum arguing that the So- 
viet commitment of November 1933, 
dealing with legal protection for U.S. na- 
tionals no longer holds good. They say 
the German-Soviet agreement was ter- 
minated by the Soviet invasion of Ger- 
many, and American rights, they say, 
were terminated by virtue of this same 
fact. 

I find this reasoning tortured and un- 
satisfactory. 

What Litvinov agreed to was to give 
American officials the right of access to 
American citizens apprehended in the 
Soviet Union. 

Nowhere was it stipulated that this 
right would cease to exist if the Soviet 
Consular Treaty with Germany should 
for any reason lapse. 

The more I look at the matter, the 
more convinced I am that we have been 
remiss in failing to invoke the Litvinov 
agreement in demanding access to Amer- 
ican nationals who have been arrested by 
the Soviet authorities in recent years. 

And I find it passing strange that it is 
not the Soviet government which has 
challenged the current validity of this 
clause in the Litvinov agreement, but the 
legal experts of the Department of State. 

But let me for the purpose of argu- 
ment concede that the proposed Con- 
sular Convention may conceivably make 
the right of access a reality. This would 
unquestionably be a plus for our side, 
even though it still does not guarantee a 
fair trial for Americans who may in 
future be arrested by the Soviet author- 
ities. 

But it simply is not true that all the 
Soviets stand to gain from this agree- 
ment is reciprocal treatment for the 
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much smaller number of Soviet citizens 
who annually visit the United States. 

The Consular Convention is a smash- 
ing diplomatic triumph for the Soviet 
Union. 

It gives them a full and absolute im- 
munity for consular officers, consular 
employees, and consular premises which 
far exceeds the norms of existing Con- 
sular Conventions, even with our closest 
allies, and far exceeds as well, the pro- 
vision of the Vienna Convention on Con- 
sular Relations, which was signed by 32 
nations, including the United States in 
April 1963. 

The Vienna Convention provided that 
consular officers shall not be liable to 
arrest or detention “except in the case of 
a grave crime and pursuant to a decision 
by the competent judicial authority.” 

The Consular Convention with the 
Soviet Union places no limitation of any 
kind on the immunity either of consular 
‘officers or their employees. Let me 
quote the text of article 19, paragraph 2: 

Consular officers and employees of the con- 
sular establishment who are nationals of the 
sending state shall enjoy immunity from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the receiving state. 


This not merely runs counter to the 
Vienna Convention on Consular Rela- 
tions, it also constitutes a direct repudia- 
tion of the Vienna Convention by the 
Department of State. And this repudia- 
tion has given the Soviet Union a diplo- 
2 55 breakthrough of the first magni- 
tude. 

I am convinced that the Soviets will 
use this diplomatic breakthrough to per- 
suade all other governments with whom 
they maintain diplomatic relations to 
agree to a similar relaxation. Having 
achieved what from their standpoint is 
unquestionably an optimum consular 
agreement, they will now try to uni- 
versalize this agreement. 

Ratification of the convention will un- 
questionably enhance the prestige of the 
Soviet Union, endow it with an added 
measure of respectability, and place it in 
a stronger position to induce recognition 
by those governments which today refuse 
to recognize it. 

At the present time the Soviet Govern- 
ment is recognized by only four of the 
20 non-Communist governments in 
Latin America. 

The Kremlin is bound to use the Amer- 
ican Consular Convention and the added 
respectability that would accrue from 
this convention for the purpose of en- 
couraging recognition by the 16 Amer- 
ican governments that do not now recog- 
nize it. And after they get recognition, 
it is certain that they will seek to expand 
their diplomatic establishment in every 
country with which they have relations, 
by asking for Consular Conventions on 
the American pattern. 

This situation poses a danger of great 
magnitude to the security of the Amer- 
icas and a much more serious danger in 
my opinion, than the damage they can 
do in our own country through their en- 
hanced facilities for espionage. 

It seems to me that the discussion 
about the treaty has turned too much 
on espionage. That is not the great 
danger in this treaty. The great danger 
in the treaty is subversion of those coun- 
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tries not equipped to cope with Soviet 
subversion. 

It is frightening to think of the damage 
the Soviets could do in Latin America 
if, instead of four Embassies, they had 
20 Embassies supplemented by some 30 
or 40 consulates. 

Latin America is wracked by unrest 
and by Castro subversion. 

Guerrilla movements are active in some 
half dozen countries, while terrorist 
bands have taken a toll in virtually every 
country. 

The condition of chronic unrest 
spawned by the Castro-Soviet political 
offensive in the Americas has produced 
a vast outpouring of frightened capital. 
Indeed, indigenous capital is leaving 
some of the Latin American countries at 
two or two and one-half times the rate 
at which the Alliance for Progress pumps 
in capital. 

No one is going to tell me that, in this 
inflammatory situation, the establish- 
ment of a score or more of Soviet em- 
bassies and consulates will contribute to 
the peace and security of the Americas or 
the peace and security of this hemisphere 
and the world. 

In the advanced Western countries, 
Soviet. diplomats engage in espionage as 
their major activity. 

In the developing countries, including 
the countries of the Americas, direct 
subversion, rather than espionage, is the 
major preoccupation of every Soviet 
diplomatic establishment. This includes 
the channeling of funds to subversive 
groups, the shipment of arms to guer- 
rillas, and the recruitment of trainees for 
¿courses in subversion in Castro Cuba, in 
the Soviet. Union or in Czechoslovakia. 

Ido not minimize the damage that the 
Kremlin has done and can do through 
the massive espionage operation it con- 
ducts in our country and in every other 
country, 

However, I have little doubt that the 
FBI, if it is provided with additional 
funds and additional agents, can deal 
with this problem efficiently, or at least 
make it exceedingly difficult for the 
Soviet agents to operate. 

I doubt that some of the weak and un- 
stable governments to the south of us 
will be able to cope as effectively with the 
greatly stepped up Communist subversion 
that would inevitably result from the 
proliferation of Soviet embassies and 
consulates in the hemisphere. 

Some of my colleagues have pointed out 
that the provision providing absolute 
immunity from criminal prosecution to 
consular officers and employees will al- 
most certainly lead to the extension of 
the same privileges to most of the 27 na- 
tions who have most-favored-nation 
agreements with the United States and 
which maintain consulates in our coun- 
try. They have pointed out, further, that 
in the establishments of these 27 coun- 
tries there are 577 employees. The Con- 
sular Convention, therefore, will prob- 
ably ultimately result in the extension 
of absolute immunity from criminal pro- 
secutions to many hundreds of officers 
and employees in many consulates across 
the country. 

Ihave no doubt that the great majority 
of these consular officers and employees 
would not take advantage of their en- 
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chanced immunity to engage in espionage 
against us. Many of them are our best 
friends; some of them are not, and some 
of these certainly would. But entirely 
apart from the question of espionage, I 
consider the wholesale granting of ab- 
solute immunity to all officers and em- 
ployees of consular establishments to 
be utterly wrong in principle. 

In the final analysis, it will redound 
against the diplomatic and consular 
community in this country by fostering 
a growing public resentment against 
them. There is a related aspect of this 
incredibly drafted convention to which 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Previous consular treaties have all had 
the provision that consular premises 
shall not be entered by the police or 
other authorities except with the consent 
of the responsible consular officer or the 
Secretary of State. However, they have 
all carried the proviso that— 

The consent of the responsible consular 
officer shall be presumed in the event of fire 
or other disaster or in the event that the 
authorities of the receiving state have prob- 
able cause to believe that a crime involving 
violence to persons or property has been, 
or is being, or is about to be committed in 
the consular office. 


The language I just read is taken from 
our consular agreement with Japan 
which was executed at about the same 


-time as the Consular Convention with 


the Soviet Union. 

It is significant that we wrote this pro- 
vision into the agreement with Japan, 
but what do we do with the present 
agreement? 

The Consular Convention with the 

Soviet Union allows for no such excep- 
tions. Article 17 reads: 
The police and other authorities of the 
receiving state may not enter the building 
or that part of the building which is used 
for the purposes of the consular establish- 
ment or the residence of the head of the 
consular establishment without the consent 
of the head thereof, persons appointed by 
him, or the head of the diplomatic mission 
of the sending state, 


Under this foolish, rigid wording, the 
fire department would not be permitted 
to enter a Soviet consulate without per- 
mission of the Soviet authorities, even if 
the fire threatened adjoining premises. 
Anyone who has the least appreciation 
of how rapidly fires can spread should 
understand that a half hour’s delay or 
even a few minutes delay can have 
catastrophic consequences. But appar- 
ently those responsible for drafting the 
treaty did not even pause to consider 
this implication of the clause to which 
they were agreeing. 

Under this clause, too, the police would 
be forbidden to enter a Soviet consulate 
even if they knew as a certainty that 
murder or some other serious crime was 
being committed there. 

The celebrated case of Madam Kosen- 
kina is proof enough that this possibility 
is more than an idle hypothesis. Most 
Americans of adult age remember this 
case. 

In July of 1948 Madam Oksana Kosen- 
kina, a Ukrainian school teacher at- 
tached to the Soviet establishment in 
New York, decided to defect. She took 
shelter on a farm in New York State 
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operated by the Tolstoy Foundation. 
The consulate dispatched a squad of sev- 
eral men to the farm and they brought 
Madam Kosenkina back in a car. She 
was placed in a locked room on the fifth 
floor of the consulate, under constant 
guard. Driven to desperation after sev- 
eral days’ confinement, Madam Kosen- 
kina leaped from her fifth-floor window 
to the courtyard below. Patrolman Will 
Taraska, of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, who was stationed outside the con- 
sulate, saw her leap. He called for an 
ambulance—and then climbed over the 
fence into the consulate yard, took 
charge of Madam Kosenkina, and re- 
fused to permit the irate Soviet officials 
to drag her back into the consulate. 

Patrolman Taraska accompanied 
Madam Kosenkina to the hospital. 

Despite the protests of the Soviet au~ 
thorities, our State Department upheld 
the actions of the New York Police De- 
partment and honored Madam Kosen- 
kina’s request for asylum. Although 
gravely injured, I am happy to say that 
Madam Kosenkina lived to enjoy her life 
in freedom. But I wonder what would 
have happened to her if the Consular 
Convention now before us had been in 
effect at that time. 

Mr. President, the entire Consular 
Convention is so shoddy a job of diplo- 
macy and draftsmanship that, even if I 
were in favor of ratifying a Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union at this 
juncture, I would move to send this par- 
ticular treaty back for redrafting. I do 
not see how anyone can disagree with 
this. If there was no better reason than 
that inane clause which denies our fire- 
fighting companies and our police the 
right to intervene when a fire is burning 
or a crime is being committed, that in 
itself should require the Senate to say, 
“Take that back and rewrite it sensibly.” 

But there are reasons of far greater 
importance for opposing the ratification 
of the Consular Convention at this 
juncture. 

I have already dealt with the threat 
to the security of the Americas which is 
inherent in this treaty. 

Another major danger is that the Con- 
sular Convention, because it serves to 
fortify and formalize the myth of the 
“detente,” will help the Soviets to throw 
us off guard and disarm us psychologi- 
cally. 

The word “detente” is a very interest- 
ing word. I tried, in preparing my re- 
marks, to find an English word which 
would convey the same meaning: I was 
not able, however, to find an adequate 
substitute. In my understanding, it sig- 
nifies at the same time a cooling off of 
the cold war and a warming up of our 
relationship, 

THE MYTH OF THE DETENTE 

I do not know whether the widespread 
acceptance of the myth of the detente 
should be put down as a tribute to the 
power of the Soviet propaganda appa- 
ratus or as a tribute to our own capacity 
for wishful thinking and self-deception. 

The fact is, however, that the word has 
been used so frequently, so freely, and so 
assertively by so many editorialists and 
government officials, that anyone who 
does not accept the existence of the de- 
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tente runs the risk of being characterized 
as a “kook” or “extremist.” 

Inherent in the myth of the detente is 
the belief that communism has ceased to 
be the aggressive expansionist force it 
was in the days of Josef Stalin. Ob- 
viously the Communists would like to 
have us believe that this is so. 

Actually the record is clear that the 
Kremlin over the past decade has waged 
the cold war with a vigor and determi- 
nation unsurpassed. during any compar- 
able period since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and I can prove it. 

The apostles of the detente generally 
concede that the Chinese Communists 
are admittedly committed to aggression 
and subversion. But they tell us that 
the Soviet Communists have long ago 
outgrown this stage in their develop- 
ment. 

To set the historical record straight, 
therefore, let me examine briefly the So- 
viet record of aggression and subversion 
and expansion in recent years, separat- 
ing their activities as carefully as pos- 
sible from the activities of the Chinese 
Communists. 

In 1956 there was the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution by the Soviets. 

In November 1958 there was Khru- 
shchev’s Berlin ultimatum threatening us 
with all-out thermonuclear warfare if 
we failed to yield to his demands. 

In January 1959 Fidel Castro siezed 
power by fraud in Cuba, and then pro- 
ceeded with Soviet help to impose an 
open Communist dictatorship on the 
Cuban people. 

In February 1960 there was the World 
Conference of Communist Parties in 
Moscow, where all the talk was in terms 
of a final all-out assault on the bastions 
of imperialism, and where Khrushchev 
asked the delegates to “synchronize their 
watches” in preparation for this assault 
on us. 

In the summer of 1960 the Soviets at- 
tempted to seize power in the Congo, 
working through Patrice Lumumba. 
They were frustrated only when the 
army rose against Lumumba and forced 
the 500-man Soviet mission out of the 
eountry. 

In December 1960 the Soviets opened 
the Laotian crisis by publicly mounting 
an airlift of weapons to the insurgent 
forces in that country. 

In April 1961 there was the Berlin wall. 

In August 1961 the Kremlin, after 
many months of careful preparation, 
abrogated the moratorium on testing, 
and embarked on their massive series of 
atmospheric tests, culminating in the ex- 
plosion of their 60 megaton superbomb. 

In the summer of 1962 the Soviets with 
the greatest secrecy began building mis- 
sile sites in Cuba and shipping inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles to equip 
them, 

When the matter was first raised, the 
Soviets gave us their solemn asurance 
that they had no missiles in Cuba. 

Thanks to President Kennedy’s coura- 
geous action they were finally compelled 
to admit that the missiles were there, 
and to agree to remove them. And I 
hope they have. 

In 1963, there was a bloody Commu- 
nist coup in Zanzibar carried out by Cas- 
tro trained Africans, with the participa- 
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tion of Castro Cubans.. As a result of the 
ill-advised federation of Zanzibar with 
Tanganyika to form the new country of 
Tanzania, the Communists have now 
achieved a position of near dominance 
in the government of President Nyerere. 
It is a situation which is causing grave 
concern in all of east Africa. 

Beginning in 1963, the Soviets, through 
their massive shipments of arms to Pres- 
ident Sukarno; made themselves primar- 
ily responsible for Sukarno’s so-called 
confrontation with Malaysia, which vir- 
tually succeeded in bankrupting Indo- 
nesia and created a serious danger of war 
in southeast Asia. 

Year 1963 also witnessed Nasser's in- 
vasion of Yemen, with arms supplied by 
the Soviet Union and with its open polit- 
ical encouragement as well. The Soviets 
cannot escape moral responsibility for 
this cruel war and for the growing threat 
it now poses to the entire Arabian 
Peninsula. 

In October 1963 the Soviets further in- 
flamed the highly dangerous situation in 
north Africa by sending arms and equip- 
ment to the Ben Bella government in 
large quantities and by openly inciting 
the Algerians against the Moroccans. 

In January 1964 there were the terrible 
Panama riots, organized and led by iden- 
tified Castro agitators and supported to 
the hilt by the entire Soviet propaganda 
apparatus. 

In January 1966 there took place in 
Havana ‘the so-called Tricontinental 
Conference of African, Asian, and Latin 
American peoples. The Soviets were the 
chief sponsors and financial backers of 
the conference, and the Soviet delega- 
tion was the largest to attend it. 
U.S. imperialism was designated the 
chief enemy by the delegates to the con- 
ference. A continuing apparatus of sub- 
version was set up under Soviet control, 

The fact that the Soviet Union has 
emerged as the principal architect of 
revolutionary violence in our hemisphere 
was recognized by the Special Consul- 
tative Committee on Security of the Or- 
ganization of American States. Speak- 
ing about the Havana Conference, the 
report of the Committee said: 

The Committee recognized that the tre- 
mendous significance of the event, of major 
seriousness inasmuch as it means a declara- 
tion of war against the democracies, lies in 
the fact that, it is no longer Cuba on its own 
initiative that proposes to export its “revolu- 
tion” to the other countries of the hemi- 
sphere, but Russia that makes common cause 
with the “revolutionary movements” and 
promises determined support to the “popu- 
lar liberation movements” that follow the 
example of Cuba, 


In 1966 and in this year of 1967 Soviet 
arms shipment to the leftist regimes of 
Syria, Algeria, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Iraq, and Somalia, and Soviet politi- 
cal activities have posed a serious threat 
to the security of every country, all the 
way from Gibraltar to Aden. 

We have been warned by King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, and by other Arab mod- 
erates, and even by prominent anti- 
Communists in the United Arab Repub- 
lic, that the current epidemic of unrest 
in the Middle East must not be viewed 
as a rash of unrelated incidents—that 
each of these many incidents, in fact, is 
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an integral part of a coordinated plan 
designed to give the Kremlin control of 
the whole of North Africa, and to give 
them control as well of Arabia’s fabu- 
lous oil deposits, which are estimated to 
contain two-thirds of the world’s known 
reserves. 

I challenge anyone to reconcile this 
current record of Soviet activity—in the 
Far East, in Africa, in the Middle East, 
and in Latin America—with ithe asser- 
tion that we are today in a state of 
detente. 

THE CONSULAR TREATY AND THE PHILOSOPHY 

; OF CONCILIATIONISM 

In September of 1965 here in the Sen- 
ate I tried to examine the philosophy 
and practice of conciliationism. I said 
then that if the policy had succeeded in 
even one case, a strong argument could 
be made for it. But it has failed and 
failed miserably in every instance in 
which it has been tried. 

There is nothing essentially new about 
the argument that by the force of our 
example, and by dint of making a few 
concessions, we can move even dictators 
and aggressors to abandon their aggres- 
sive ways and to live in peace. 

What is not commonly realized is that, 
thanks to the very strong influence 
which the conciliationists have until 
now wielded in the Department of State, 
we have tried this approach in many of 
our dealings with the Communist world 
and with extremist dictators in Asia and 
Africa. 

Invariably, the results have been the 
same. 

Our concessions, our demonstrations 
of good will, our commitment to the 
quest for peace even to the point of im- 
periling our own security, have all been 
interpreted as signs of weakness and 
have inspired the Communists and ex- 
tremists whom we sought to influence to 
respond with contempt and ingratitude 
and new aggression. ; 

If our efforts at appeasement and con- 
ciliation had scored even a single condi- 
tional victory, it might be more difficult 
to argue against the pundits who have 
been talking about “detente” and the 
need for abandoning our rigid and anti- 
quated attitude toward the cold war. 

But the fact is that this approach has 
failed, and failed miserably, in every 
single instance in which it has been tried. 

I. could give countless examples to 
prove my point. But let me limit myself 
to a few of the most recent instances. 

Our most dramatic experience with the 
fatal consequences of conciliationism 
took place in 1963. 

In July of 1963, on American initiative, 
a treaty was signed banning all nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, under water, 
and in space. To achieve this treaty, we 
made numerous important concessions 
to Soviet obduracy. 

I supported this treaty, and I hope that 
my resolution of May 21, 1963, played 
some role in making the treaty possible. 
I supported this treaty, and I still sup- 
port it, on its intrinsic merits, and not 
because I harbored an illusions that it 
would produce any abatement in Com- 
munist activities. 

One month after the treaty was signed, 
in August 1963, the news broke that the 
Soviet Union was facing one of the 
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gravest food shortages in its history and 
that it was in the market for American 
wheat. 

In the month of October, we agreed to 
sell to the Soviet Union $200 million 
worth of wheat. 

The wheat was sold not at the price 
which the Government had paid the 
American farmer, but at the artifically 
low world price, so that the American 
Government, in effect, was subsidizing 
the Soviet Union. 

Concessions were also made on freight 
rates and on credits. 

The sale was made without condition 
of any kind. 

The test ban treaty has beeng hailed 
on every side as the first serious move 
toward a reduction of the arms race and 
a relaxation of tensions. 

The terms of the wheat deal, moreover, 
should have been enough to persuade the 
hardest Soviet heart of our good inten- 
tions, because here we were saving the 
Soviet Union and asking nothing in re- 
turn. 

But how did the Soviets react to these 
two historic manifestations of good will? 

First. There was a series of harass- 
ments in October 1963, of American and 
British conveys on the Berlin autobahn. 

Second. In the month of October 1963, 
an official Soviet delegation in Hanoi, 
the capital of North Vietnam, broadcast 
a call for the expulsion of the “American 
imperialists” from South Vietnam, de- 
nouncing us as terrible people. 

Third. The Soviets, again during the 
month of October 1963, further inflamed 
the highly dangerous situation in North 
Africa by sending arms and equipment 
to the Ben Bella government in large 
quantities, and by openly inciting the 
Algerians against the Moroccans. 

In the month of November 1963, the 
Congolese government was compelled to 
expel the entire Soviet mission when 
members of the mission were caught red- 
handed with documents proving their 
complicity in a leftwing plot to over- 
throw the Congo Government, 

In January 1963, there were the 
Panama riots, which were organized and 
led by identified Castro agitators and 
which were supported to the hilt by the 
entire Soviet propaganda apparatus. 

This was at the time when we were 
being told, “If you will give them this 
wheat and you will enter into these 
agreements, they will understand us bet- 
ter, and they will cease their aggressive 
activities.” They did no such thing. 
They stepped them up. They got worse. 

Such, over a brief 5-month period, was 
the tally of Soviet gratitude for the 
nuclear test ban treaty and for our deci- 
sion to sell them wheat on highly favor- 
able terms. 

The record could be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

We signed the Consular Convention— 
and we were rewarded with the New- 
comb Mott case, which involved the cold- 
blooded murder of an American citizen 
who was being detained by the Soviet 
authorities. This incident occurred after 
we signed this Consular Convention, not 
before. 

We voted with the Russians for the 
UN. resolution banning nuclear weapons 
from outer space, 
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The Soviets followed this a few months 
later by openly parading an orbital mis- 
sile in Moscow. And when we sug- 
gested in as inoffensive a manner as pos- 
sible that perhaps this constituted a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the U.N. resolu- 
tion, the cold-blooded Soviet reply was 
that they had not put any nuclear 
weapons into space—they had merely 
developed weapons which could be placed 
into space. 

We bent over backward to honor our 
side of the cultural exchange agreement 
with the Soviets. 

The Soviets responded to the consistent 
display of American good faith by can- 
celing the “Hello Dolly” show in 1965. 

I do not know what they feared about 
that. I offer it only as an indication of 
what we are up against all the time. 

Next, they refused to permit the Amer- 
ican oceanographic research vessel Silas 
Bent to enter Leningrad Harbor in con- 
junction with the International Confer- 
ence on Oceanography in May 1966; and 
then they canceled a track meet with 
12 athletes scheduled for July 
1966. 

Mr. President, I could speak for an- 
other hour detailing the countless fail- 
ures of the policy of conciliationism, not 
only in our dealings with the Soviet re- 
gime but in our dealings, as well, with 
other dictatorial aggressors, starting with 
Adolph Hitler and winding up in current 
times with Nkrumah and Nasser and Su- 
karno. 

All of these experiences bring us back 
to the central point that totalitarian re- 
gimes respect only firmness, and the uni- 
lateral concessions to such regimes makes 
peace less secure rather than more se- 
cure. 

TOWARD A GENUINE DETENTE WITH MOSCOW 


In an introduction to a recent study of 
Intellectual Ferment in the Soviet 
Union,” I took the stand that we should 
do everything in our power to support 
and encourage the progressive opening 
up of Soviet society. Indeed, the open- 
ing up of Soviet society should be a 
cardinal objective of our diplomacy. 

To this end I am prepared to support 
the broadest possible expansion of our 
cultural exchange program so long as the 
exchange takes place on a tolerably re- 
ciprocal basis. We have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from an increase 
in tourism between the two countries. 

We should be prepared to pay a very 
high price in the form of increased trade 
and even credits in return for any sig- 
nificant moderation of Soviet policy or 
for any genuine reduction of her cold 
war activities. 

But the enactment of the Consular 
Convention and the expansion of East- 
West trade which the administration has 
in mind, should be made contingent on 
several basic conditions. 

The minimum conditions I would con- 
sider acceptable are: first, Soviet coop- 
eration in bringing the Vietnam war to 
an end, and second, the liquidation of 
the continuing apparatus of subversion 
set up under Soviet leadership at the 
Havana Conference in January 1966 and 
the public commitment to abstain from 
all subversive activity in the hemisphere. 

These are the basic minimum condi- 
tions. Iam opposed to making the con- 
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cessions implicit in this treaty in ad- 
vance of getting these conditions because 
of the undeviating history of Soviet re- 
action to all of our decent gestures. 

Iam opposed, even more fundamental- 
ly, to ratification of this convention at 
this juncture, because it is a violation of 
good sense, of good taste, and of nation- 
al dignity to enact any such agreement 
at a time—I repeat—when thousands of 
our boys are being killed by Soviet air- 
craft, by Soviet weapons, by Soviet ex- 
perts training others to do so. 

The eyes of the American people and 
the eyes of the world will be on Moscow 
over the coming months, in the hope 
that the Kremlin will abandon its 
adamant attitude of recent years and 
truly join us in the quest for an effective 
regional peace in the Far East, and for 
agreements that will make peace more 
secure in other parts of the world. 

Mr. President, these, I believe, are the 
principal reasons why the Senate should 
not ratify this Consular Convention. It 
is badly drawn as I have tried to point 
out and it is offered at, perhaps, the 
worst possible time. It will hinder us 
rather than help us in trying to achieve 
a more peaceful world. 

I know that there are those who urge 
approval. They say, “Well, ‘after all, 
it’s only a matter of 10 or 15 more 
Soviet officials. What difference does it 
make? This is a great big country.” 

Well, Mr. President, it is no such thing. 
There is vastly more at stake than 10 or 
15 additional Soviet officials. 

This is a kind of political shill game, 
thinking about numbers and forgetting 
about what is really at stake. 

I urge all Senators to vote against 
ratification of this convention. 

I am tempted to move for its return to 
committee, at least for the purpose of re- 
moving from the convention the article 
which provides absolute immunity for 
consular premises and for all members 
of consular establishments. No other 
country enjoys such privileges. I do not 
know why anyone ever put it into this 
convention. We wrote a similar agree- 
ment with the Japanese at the same time 
and there was no such provision of abso- 
lute immunity. I do not believe any 
other country has ever asked for such 
concession and I wonder, too, whether 
the Soviet Union asked for it in this in- 
stance. I should like to know who sug- 
gested this, who drafted these specific 
provisions. 

If I were in favor of this convention 
in every other respect, I could not vote 
for it—and I do not know how anyone 
else could—while these provisions re- 
mained in the convention. By them- 
selves, these weaknesses call for rejec- 
tion of the convention. 

It is an unprecedented, unparalleled, 
and unheard of monstrosity. 

(At this point Mr. Brno of Virginia 
assumed the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question at this 
time? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to the 
ep ora Senator from North Car- 
0 é 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Connecticut that 
the proponents of ratification of the con- 
sular: treaty urge ratification mainly 
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upon the ground that it will give Ameri- 
can consuls access to Americans who 
happen to be arrested and imprisoned in 
Russia? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I think that is their 
greatest argument. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Connecticut that 
at the time President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt recognized Soviet Russia, the Soviet 
Union entered into an executive agree- 
ment with President Roosevelt in which 
Russia, in substance, promised virtually 
the same access to Americans that this 
Consular Treaty would undertake to 
give? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Before the Senator entered the 
Chamber, I spoke about that. The facts 
are stronger than the Senator suggests. 
There was a solemn agreement, written 
in 1933, guaranteeing the right of ac- 
cess to American citizens who are ar- 
rested in the Soviet Union, and I should 
like to tell the Senator about it. I do 
not know why in the world we have not 
insisted that we already have an agree- 
ment with them. 

Who, does the Senator suppose, says 
we do not have such an agreement? 
Not the Soviet Union, but our own De- 
partment of State. They came up here 
with a memorandum in which they said, 
“Oh, no, that agreement is no good any 
longer.” 

Why not? 

“Because they said we would get the 
same terms as the most favored nation. 
At that time the most favored nation 
was Germany. And since, during World 
War II, Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union, it is no longer the most favored 
nation, and therefore the agreement is 
no longer valid.” 

How anyone can make sense out of 
that is beyond me. The agreement did 
not say, “You will have access as long 
as the Germans have access.” It said, 
“You will have access on the same terms 
as the most favored nation.” 

Undoubtedly the agreement with 
Germany lapsed at the time of the So- 
viet invasion, but it does not therefore 
follow that the Soviets are entitled to 
break a parallel agreement with us. 

Mr. ERVIN. So when we examine the 
main argument, it comes down to the 
proposition that we should ratify this 
particular treaty because Russia has 
failed to comply with the solemn agree- 
ment they made with us in 1933? 

Mr. DODD. That is just about it. I 
think the Senator puts it very well. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the research of the 
Senator from Connecticut agree with 
that of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that this is the first time in the 
history of the United States when it has 
been proposed that we enter into a con- 
sular treaty which would give total 
criminal immunity to consuls and their 
employees who happen to be nationals 
of their country? 

Mr. DODD. It is the first time, to my 
knowledge, that it has ever occurred. 
It is unheard of. We have no such 
arrangement with the nations most 
friendly to us. They do not ask for it. 
I doubt that they would want it in their 
countries. 
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As I pointed out earlier, about the 
time that this treaty was negotiated 
with the Soviets, we were simultane- 
ously negotiating one with Japan; but 
no such language is in the agreement 
with Japan. It is not in any agreement 
with any other country. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if he 
does not understand that this proposal, 
which would grant total criminal im- 
munity to Russian consuls and the em- 
ployees of Russian consulates who hap- 
pen to be Russian nationals, was not in 
the original draft of the treaty which 
was desired by the State Department. 

Mr. DODD. Iam not sure of the facts. 
If the Senator is, I accept his statement 
as true. My own suspicion is that that 
is the true situation. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut, under this criminal immu- 
nity provision, if the Russian consul, or 
even a janitor in the Russian consulate 
who happened to be a Russian 

Mr. DODD. Any employee. 

Mr. ERVIN. Should assassinate the 
President of the United States, or en- 
gage in any espionage, he would not be 
subject to any punishment whatever. 

Mr. DODD. None at all, unless the 
consul agreed. We have got to get their 
permission. Not even in case of fire. I 
referred to the case of Madam Kosen- 
kina, who jumped out the consulate win- 
dow in New York City in 1948. Under 
this agreement, a New York City police- 
man could not have climbed the fence 
into the courtyard and prevented the 
Soviet goons from dragging her back 
into the Consulate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would it be inaccurate 


to say that this treaty, in substance, - 


would confer upon the Russian consuls 
and their employees who are Russian na- 
tionals a license to spy in the United 
States? 

Mr. DODD. In a sense. Of course, I 
suppose they already have that. They 
have certainly been acting as if they had, 
for a number of years. But it would cer- 
tainly give them a great advantage in 
that area. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Connecticut agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that all available 
information indicates that Russia is sup- 
plying weapons and munitions to assist 
the North Vietnam Government in kill- 
ing Americans in South Vietnam? 

Mr. DODD. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not the information 
of the Senator from Connecticut that 
most of the American pilots who go to 
their death in bombing missions over 
North Vietnam go to their death as a 
result of being shot down by missiles 
supplied by Russia to North Vietnam? 

Mr. DODD. I do not think there is a 
bit of doubt about it. I am sure that 
is so. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator from 
Connecticut find any justification for 
the belief that ratification of this treaty 
will increase the respect in which the 
United States is held, either by its own 
citizens or by nations abroad, if the 
United States, in effect, sips tea with 
Russia in Washington and Moscow while 
Russia is aiding and abetting the slaying 
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and maiming of American boys in South 
Vietnam? 

Mr. DODD. Of course not. The Sen- 
ator well knows that there is only one 
answer to that. It would dreadfully 
hurt us. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
his views. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his questions. They will be helpful, I 
hope, in understanding what I am try- 
ing to say. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The sale of wheat to 
which the Senator refers, as I recall 
reading in the public press, was based, 
first, on the fact that half of this wheat 
would be shipped in American ships. 

Mr. DODD. I believe it was. 

Mr. MURPHY. And, therefore, it 
would create jobs for American seamen 
and longshoremen. 

Mr. DODD, Yes, I believe that is the 
same instance, 

Mr. MURPHY. Was this carried out? 

Mr. DODD. No, it was not done. 

Mr. MURPHY. Was it not also men- 
tioned continually in the public press 
that the sale would help the gold balance 
of our country? 

Mr.DODD. It was. 

Mr. MURPHY. Because the wheat 
was supposed to be paid for in gold? 

ge DODD. It was not paid for in 
gold. 
aire MURPHY. Did they pay for it at 

Mr. DODD. I am not sure of the 
precise status of these payments. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true that the 
longshoremen refused to load this 
wheat? 

Mr.DODD. Thatis true. 

Mr. MURPHY, And the President of 
the United States appealed to them, on 
the basis of helping international rela- 
tions? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. And promised them 
that they would have at least 50 percent 
of the wheat shipped in American ships? 

Mr. DODD. That is exactly what 
occurred. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is my memory correct 
that none of these conditions was 
carried out? 

Mr. DODD. None of the conditions 
was met. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. There is nothing new 
about the Soviet Union breaking every 
agreement they wish to break. If there 
is anything certain in world history, 
it is that fact. There is an almost un- 
broken record of broken agreements. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy tu yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Con- 
necticut for doing an excellent and com- 
prehensive job of pointing out continued 
acts of aggression and continued anti- 
American acts of the Moscow Commu- 
nist government. 

One of the reasons why we are given 
by advocates of this treaty for its ratifi- 
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cation is that communism has now 
changed. We are never told the date 
when the change came about, and we 
are never given the details of the change. 
We have tried to get them to do so on 
the record, during the hearings; we have 
tried to elicit them by correspondence to 
determine what the changes are and the 
element of this alleged détente. 

The Senator read into the Rrcorp in- 
stance after instance, with dates and 
specific evidence pointing to the fact 
that the Communists are still trying 
to do us in, set us back, and destroy us. 
The Senator could bring his recital of 
instances right up to this very hour, be- 
cause every edition of the newspapers 
yesterday carried a report in which 
Kosygin alleged the reasons as to why 
the war continues in South Vietnam. 
He said that we disregard on our side 
any possibility of peace negotiations, 
putting the finger on the United States. 
All that we have to do to know where 
he stands is read what he says. We do 
not have to have it interpreted by the 
State Department when it speaks about 
a détente that does not exist. 

Here is what Kosygin said yesterday. 
He accused the United States of break- 
ing the terms of the truce and moving 
our troops in a better position while the 
truce was on, saying nothing about the 
fact, and it is well known, and we have 
photographic evidence to verify it, that 
the North Vietnamese were moving mu- 
nitions and troops, and shipping supplies, 
in one violation after another during 
the entire truce period. 

-I believe that the Senate is entitled to 
have the facts which are available be- 


fore we vote on the ratification of the 


treaty. If there is a detente let some- 
body, somewhere, some time describe it 
in the Record. Let us analyze it. Let 
us have dates of the changes and the 
evidence when it is said that commu- 
nism has changed, instead of a lot of 
nebulous adjectives about a change of 
position which has not occurred. Of 
course, this is a changing world. No 
one alleges that everything is the same. 

It is true that when Khrushchey at- 
tacked the United States in the United 
Nations he did so by taking off his shoe 
and pounding on the desk. The extent 
of the change seems to be that Com- 
munist leaders are condemning us today 
with spokesmen who have their shoes on 
instead of off. Is that the kind of change 
that they are talking about? It is a 
change or a difference without a dis- 
tinction. Surely, we are entitled to 
better evidence than that. 

I salute the Senator for presenting 
to us facts on which to make a reason- 
able appraisal of this treaty. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

I believe the facts that I have stated 
to be true, I agree with the Senator 
that it seems to me to be of the utmost 
importance that this be written into the 
RECORD, 

I wish to add one additional thought 
about this cultural. exchange. After 
all of this bitter experience in cancel- 
ing one thing after another, we tried to 
persuade them to put in a clause pre- 
venting such abuses in the renegotia- 
tion of the agreement. What did they 
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do? The Russians said No,“ so we 
signed on their terms. This is what we 
are doing all the time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to speak 
to that point, having been an adviser 
for some years on the Cultural Ex- 
change. - 

Mr. DODD. I know that the Senator 
was on the Cultural Exchange. 

Mr. MURPHY. I wish to assure the 
Senate that what the Senator has said 
is not only true but, if anything, it is 
understated. 

I know how the negotiations went for- 
ward and of the months during which 
our people sat across the table and was 
continually insulted. 

I recall another interesting experience 
that may be of interest for the RECORD 
in connection with this colloquy. At one 
time a great Russian Moiseyev ballet 
came to America, The man in charge 
of that ballet is one of the cultural lead- 
ers. He had a magnificent troupe and 
show. When he returned to Russia, he 
called in six of the leading people in the 
active performing arts and explained to 
them that he had been fooled, that he 
had been hoodwinked by his govern- 
ment, and that the American people are 
not bad people. He said that they were 
nice, friendly, and appreciative; that the 
theaters and stages were fine; that the 
directors and the people in the casts 
were better than he had at home; and 
that the lighting in the theaters was 
good. Then we lost track of him for 6 
months. He had done the wrong thing. 
He had gone home to tell the truth. 

Mr. President, the reason I recite this 
experience is that I think it is im- 
portant in helping to understand the 
people with whom we are talking about 
entering into a treaty. Likewise, it shows 
their character as a part of their di- 
plomacy. 

We have come to a time in history 
when we should deal in facts for a change 
and stop dealing in wishful thinking and 
hopeful fantasy. As far as I can discern, 
there has been no change in their ulti- 
mate objective, which is to impose their 
system on the entire world by force. This 
flies exactly in the face of everything 
I have learned in living in this great 
country for over a half century as an 
American, and knowing what it is to be 


free. 
I thank the Senator from 


Mr. DODD. 
California, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Con- 
necticut on the magnificent address he 
has just delivered. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
studied communism and is as well in- 
formed on this subject as possibly any 
Member of Congress. He understands 
how. communism operates. He under- 
stands the conspiracy of communism to 
dominate and enslave the world. The 
Senator’s address today should be read 
by every Member of the Senate and, in- 
deed, by every citizen in the country. 

:I should like to inform the Senator 
from Connecticut. that earlier today the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton] delivered an address in which he 
made this statement: 


March 8, 1967 


The Soviet Union and the Soviet Union 
alone has it within- its power to stop the 
killing and bring the combatants to the ne- 
gotiating table at once. 


Does the able Senator from Connect- 
icut agree with that? 

Mr. DODD. Of course I do. How 
could I disagree? All that the Commu- 
nists have to do is stop shipping muni- 
tions, stop moving their oil tankers, sup- 
plying aircraft, and sending in their ex- 
perts to train the Vietcong so that they 
can better kill our boys. Of course they 
could stop it. They could stop it by 4 
o'clock this afternoon, if they wanted to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
in the years from 1955 to 1964, the aver- 
age aid provided by the Soviets to North 
Vietnam was only approximately $35 mil- 
lion? That is for a period of approxi- 
mately 10 years. But this year alone, it 
is estimated that the aid given by the 
Soviets to North Vietnam will run be- 
tween $800 million and $1 billion. Does 
the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. I believe ‘that is 
approximately the figure. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets have provided 1,000 or more 
surface-to-air missiles to be used to fire 
at American pilots and knock ‘down 
American planes? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, it is true. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not also true 
that the Soviets are now replacing with 
larger and more sophisticated Soviet 
guns the original installations supplied 
by the Chinese in more than 6,000 loca- 
tions? 

Mr. DODD. Les, it is true. 

Mr, THURMOND. Isit not true that 
the Soviets are supplying technicians by 
the thousands to assist with the SAM 
sites and the complicated radar facilities 
and communications equipment and 
other devices used to assist the North 
Vietnamese in this war? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, that is true, I be- 
lieve it is commonly known to everyone 
who is familiar with this situation. They 
are doing that every day. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets have taught the North Viet- 
namese to man more than 350 SAM mis- 
siles and have provided 3,000 or more 
antiaircraft guns to the North Viet- 
namese to assist them in their war effort? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. In my judgment, 
the North Vietnamese could not con- 
tinue the war for 24 hours without Rus- 
sian support. No one can tell me that 
Red China can do much, with the con- 
dition it is in today. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets are now supplying the most 
modern type of helicopters to North Viet- 
nam, and that they have been spotted in 
North Vietnam, and are there in great 
numbers? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, they are there in 
great numbers. I had a conversation 
with an officer who just returned from 
that area. From what he said, I am con- 
fident the Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets are supplying the oil to run 
the machines of war in North Vietnam? 

Mr. DODD.. Yes, they are. 

Mr. THURMOND. And in the past 
18 months have supplied more, than 
300,000 metric tons, and last month 
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alone supplied between 25,000 to 30,000 
metric tons? 

Mr. DODD. Yes, that is true. There 
is a long, almost continuous, line of tank- 
ers from the Black Sea to North Vietnam. 
That is how the North Vietnamese can 
continue the war. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets are supplying aid of every 
kind to North Vietnam and that 80 per- 
cent of that aid goes in Soviet ships by 
sea and about 20 percent goes by rail or 
plane across China, and at the present 
time the Soviets are delivering 80,000 
or more tons of goods a month to aid 
North Vietnam in this war? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I believe those fig- 
ures are correct. I have heard them. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
about a ship a day in some weeks, and 
when not one a day, one every other day, 
goes in to assist Hanoi, which ships carry 
missiles, radars, anticraft guns, and other 
supplies for North Vietnam to carry on 
the war? 

Mr, DODD. Yes. That is common 
knowledge. I do not think the Soviets 
deny it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Soviets are supplying, of all the war 
equipment going in into North Vietnam, 
80 to 90 percent, contrary to the impres- 
sion that the Red Chinese are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the flow of materiel to as- 
sist in the conduct of this war? 

Mr. DODD. I would say the Senator 
is correct. All the information I have 
been able to gather supports that state- 
ment. 

Mr. THURMOND. When we know the 
Soviets are chiefly responsible for sup- 
porting the North Vietnamese, and with- 
out whose help, as the Senator has said, 
the war would end almost tomorrow, is 
it not unbelievable that we should con- 
tinue to extend the hand of fellowship 
and friendship to Soviet Russia at a time 
when our boys are being killed in Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. DODD. That is not understand- 
able! We have been extending the hand 
of friendship for a long time. We saved 
the Soviet Union in World War II. Iam 
not going to reread the evil record, but 
from that day forward we have done 
everything to help Russia and to demon- 
strate that we wanted to get along with 
her. And all we have received in return 
is more aggression and more trouble. 

So why should we agree to this terribly 
drafted convention? I say even if Soviet 
Russia were not supporting North Viet- 
nam against us in the war, even if the 
Soviet Union were not doing the 100 other 
things she is doing, this convention is 
such a shoddy job of diplomacy that on 
this ground alone it ought to be turned 
down. It is unbecoming to this country 
even to consider it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true, con- 
cerning the war in Vietnam, that in 1966 
the United States suffered 35,000 casual- 
ties, and that for the first 6 weeks of 
1967 casualties were running 1,000 a 
week, or at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 50,000? In spite of that fact, we 
are extending the hand of friendship if 
we ratify this treaty. Is that not a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. I reassert what I 
said. I am not, and I am sure.the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is not, against 
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extending the hand of friendship. I do 
not know of anyone who does not want 
to do it. 

I have said over and over again: By 
all means, let us have cultural exchanges 
and other kinds of agreements designed 
to open up relations and to open up 
Soviet society inside the Soviet Union 
are people who are no different from us. 
They crave freedom and justice. There 
are many signs that they are trying to 
achieve these goals. 

I do not know of any war hawks among 
my colleagues. But I say, For heaven’s 
sake, let us stop this nonsense. If we 
are going to make concessions, let us ask 
the Soviet Union to stop sending sup- 
plies into Vietnam, to stop guerrilla war- 
fare against our friends, to stop sub- 
version. 

What less should we ask for, before we 
enter into an agreement that confers 
such marked advantages on them? 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
this war effort would fail within a short 
while if Soviet Russia did not bolster the 
enemy, and that we could bring the war 
to a conclusion and bring the American 
boys home, because there is a good 
chance that this year alone 5,000 Ameri- 
can boys will be killed in Vietnam? 

Mr. DODD. Yes; sad to say, I am 
afraid that is true. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
all that Soviet Russia has to do to bring 
@ great measure of peace to the world, 
is to cease its goal of world domination 
and let other nations alone? 

Mr. DODD. Yes. Who is it that is 
disturbing the peace of the world? Only 
the Communists. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. What other nation in 
the world today is creating the chaos and 
disorder and trouble in the world on the 
same scale as the Soviet Union? 

Mr. DODD. There are no other na- 
tions but the Soviet Union and Red 
China. We hear the nonsense that little 
regimes around the world are disturbing 
the peace. That is not true. There is 
only one power in the world that is caus- 
ing trouble, difficulty, and distress. If 
only that power would be reasonable and 
join with us, to devote our full energy 
and talents to helping the poor and the 
downtrodden and the needy in the world, 
in building hospitals and schools and 
other necessities of mankind, how dif- 
ferent the world would be. The Ameri- 
can people want to do it. Millions of 
other people want to doit. It is the So- 
viet Union primarily that is preventing 
the realization of this objective. 

Mr. THURMOND. Some news media 
in this country have led our people to 
think that the big, bad wolf is Red China. 
Of course, I have no sympathy with Red 
China and her aspirations, but right now 
Red China is torn from within. A strug- 
gle is going on between the Soviet Chi- 
nese and the Mao Chinese, and Red 
China is not able to extend aid to the war 
in Vietnam. She is not in a position to 
do harm to the world or to the United 
States, as the Soviet Union is. Is it not 
true that the main threat to peace in the 
world today is Soviet Russia? 

Mr. DODD. I am sure the Senator is 
correct. Red China is so involved in in- 
ternal difficulties. that she. cannot do 
much else but try to help herself. Neyer- 
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theless, I think she is a very worrisome 
factor in the world. But I must answer 
the Senator that the principal cause of 
trouble in the world is the Soviet Union 
rather than Red China. 

Mr. THURMOND. Again, I commend 
the able Senator for his fine address. 
I think he has made a great contribution 
to this debate. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina, who, with his questions 
has, I am sure, clarified what I am try- 
ing to say. 

I know my facts are right. 

I know that the events I have listed 
are correctly listed. 

I do not think I have strained any un- 
derstanding of events. I cannot imagine 
that anyone would consider that I have. 

Somehow, the idea has gotten around 
that there has been this big change in 
Soviet policy. How, I pray, that that 
might be so; how we all pray. But re- 
grettably the facts point to the conclu- 
sion that it is not yet so. 

WAIVER OF RULE XXXVII—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of rule XXXVII, that 
it be in order for Senators to call up 
amendments to any article of the pend- 
ing treaty at any time until the Senate 
has concluded its consideration as in 
Committee of the Whole, instead of read- 
ing and amending the treaty article by 
article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
remain unalterably opposed to the rati- 
fication of the Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union. It seems to me that any 
treaty is inappropriiate at a time when 
the Soviet Union is chiefiy responsible for 
supplying the sophisticated weapons 
which are killing American servicemen in 
Vietnam. The proponents of this treaty, 
it seems to me, have reversed the order 
of progression in the steps we must take 
toward peace. Until our substantive ob- 
jections to Soviet policy are first removed, 
no progress can be made. Until the 
Soviet Union halts its aggressive aims, 
the so-called lessening of tensions is an 
illusion. A more objective description of 
these diplomatic concessions is piece- 
meal surrender.” 

Mr. President, my further study of this 
treaty has brought to light a sleeper 
clause which has not, even at this late 
date, received the attention it requires. 
This clause casts the shadow of doubt 
upon the assertion that the basis of this 
treaty is reciprocity. The conditions of 
a closed and an open society are so dis- 
similar, the principles of a totalitarian 
and a free society are so greatly antago- 
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nistic, and the very facts of diplomatic 
life are so strikingly different in the 
Soviet Union and in the United States, 
that there can never be actual reciprocity 
in fact. The plain facts are that the 
Soviet Union would never have agreed to 
this treaty, unless its leaders, bent upon 
world conquest, firmly believed that they 
were getting a significant advantage in 
the continuing war of attrition against 
the capitalist world. 

In my judgment, the Soviets will have 
won a major battle in their war of sub- 
version against the United States if this 
treaty is ratified, because of the inclusion 
of this particular clause. 

I refer to article 2, paragraph 8, which 
reads as follows: 

With the exception of members of the staff 
of the diplomatic mission of the sending 
state, as defined in paragraph (c) of Article 1 
of the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Re- 
lations, no national of the sending state 
already present in the receiving state or in 
transit thereto may be appointed as a con- 
sular officer or employee of the consular 
establishment. 


The apparent function of this para- 
graph is to prevent the Soviet Union from 
filling their consulates in the United 
States with men who have not been 
cleared in advance. Its purpose is os- 
tensibly to guarantee that the United 
States has the opportunity to approve 
each individual appointment to a Soviet 
consulate within our boundaries. Yet 
this clause has a major exception that 
will make the control of subversion ex- 
tremely difficult. I quote again: 

With the exception of members of the 
staff of the diplomatic mission of the send- 
ing state, as defined in paragraph (c) of 
Article 1 of the Vienna Convention on Diplo- 
matic Relations. 


This exception needs a few words of 
explanation, First of all, the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations has 
not yet been ratified by the United States, 
nor has it been brought to the Senate 
floor, even though it was signed in 1961, 
3 years before the signing of the Soviet 
consular treaty. Asa multination treaty, 
covering the general field of consular 
relations, one would think that the Vi- 
enna Convention would have been 
brought up for consideration before the 
present treaty. The Soviets are not even 
parties to the Vienna Convention, and 
the Vienna Convention is not before us. 
What concerns us here is only the par- 
ticular definition of “consular staff,“ 
embodied in the Vienna Convention, and 
here made a part of the consular treaty 
with the U.S.S.R. That definition is: 

The “members of the staff of the mission” 
are the members of the diplomatic staff, of 
the administrative and technical staff, and 
of the service staff of the mission. 


These three categories of personnel are 
therefore included in the sleeper exemp- 
tion to be granted in the Soviet consular 
treaty. 

What this means is that any person of 
any category attached to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, to the Soviet mis- 
sion at the United Nations, to the 
Byelorussian mission at the United Na- 
tions, the Ukranian mission at the United 
Nations, or at the United Nations Sec- 
retariat may be named as a Soviet con- 
sular officer, with all the attendant 
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privileges and immunities—without the 
consent or even the knowledge of the 
United States. When we consider that 
at present 908 Soviet nationals are now 
attached to Soviet missions within our 
boundaries, the guarantees of paragraph 
8 are largely meaningless. 

What is the practical effect of this 
sleeper clause? The practical effect is 
that 908 potential spies already in the 
United States will be granted immunity 
from prosecution. For example: The 
Soviets could appoint an obscure mem- 
ber of the mission from category 3— 
a chauffeur, or a gardener—as a consu- 
lar officer. He would immediately get the 
special consular immunities not at- 
tached to a mere diplomatic mission. 
The United States would not be aware 
of his consular status. He could travel 
freely throughout his consular region— 
conceivably the whole United States, if 
no districts were agreed upon. He could 
carry diplomatic pouches and baggage 
whose fastenings would be inviolable. If 
apprehended, perhaps even in the midst 
of espionage activity, he would only have 
to identify himself as a Soviet consular 
officer to go free, with whatever baggage 
he might be carrying. The only recourse 
of the United States would be to declare 
him persona non grata. 

This clause puts the danger of espio- 
nage activity in a different light. The 
FBI would be watching not merely 15 
additional Soviet nationals at a cost of 
$125,000 a year as the advocates of this 
treaty proclaim. The FBI would have 
to watch 908 potential spies and sabo- 
teurs, with no reasonable guide as to 
which ones might have secretly been ap- 
pointed consular officers with immunity 
from prosecution. Of the 908 Soviets in 
the United States attached to diplomatic 
missions, only 452 have immunity now 
because of their status. Under the So- 
viet consular treaty, any of the 908 could 
get immunity through appointment as 
consular officers; and it must be noted, 
further, that the 452 diplomatic officials 
who presently enjoy immunity would en- 
joy the heightened immunity that comes 
from occupying consular premises. 

Let me explain. The premises of any 
mission to which a consular official was 
attached would immediately get all the 
immunities of a consulate. The Soviets’ 
No. 1 request for a consulate would un- 
doubtedly be for their Embassy in Wash- 
ington. The Embassy would instantly 
gain privileges it does not now have. An 
Embassy may not be entered now except 
in three cases: First, by means of a court 
order; Second, presumed consent in case 
of fire; Third, presumed consent if police 
officers have reason to believe that a 
felony is being committed within the 
premises. 

An embassy which won status as a con- 
sulate could not be entered for any rea- 
son whatsoever. Neither fire nor police 
officials could enter. It must be remem- 
bered that in 1948, the Soviet Consulate 
in New York was closed after the Rus- 
sian schoolteacher, Mrs. Oksana Step- 
anova Kasenkina, jumped to a courtyard 
of the consulate. Her injured body was 
removed by New York City police officials 
and carried to safety. Under the Soviet 
Consular Treaty, there could be no more 
Kasenkina cases; police would have to 
stand by helplessly while such a victim 
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bled to death on the paving stones. The 
Soviet consular treaty erects a wall as 
high and as tragic as the Berlin wall. 

With such a wall around the Soviet 
consulates, article 18 also takes on addi- 
tional significance. Article 18 says that 
a consular establishment may make “use 
of all ordinary means of communica- 
tion.” In the light of modern accom- 
plishments in radio communication, such 
a privilege is easily abused. Frequencies 
can be shifted to illegal bands; messages 
can be transmitted in speeds up to 1,000 
words a second. Although radio can be 
monitored, the chances of catching such 
transmissions and cracking their codes 
would be virtually negligible. While the 
Soviet Union is still our enemy, and while 
the Soviet Union is still supporting a 
cruel war against us, it seems astonish- 
ing that we would willingly provide the 
Soviet Union with special immunities for 
rapid transmission of intelligence data. 

Let us remember, then, that a consular 
officer gets not only immunity from the 
process of justice, but from jurisdiction 
as well. 

Under this treaty he will get immunity 
from civil and administrative process as 
well. This means that he cannot be ar- 
rested, sued, or regulated by the rules 
set up by the duly authorized authorities 
for the order and welfare of the commu- 
nity. He has, in effect, a license to 
travel at will, with whatever baggage he 
chooses. And when he returns to his 
home base, he can shut himself up in 
security and transmit intelligence to 
Moscow without interference. What 
better setup could be imagined for espio- 
nage activity? 

Diplomatic immunity as now under- 
stood does not confer these privileges. 
The diplomat is immune only from proc- 
ess, not from jurisdiction. He is not free 
to travel at will. His diplomatic luggage 
is inviolable only in transit between the 
embassy and his home state. No present 
treaty allows him to operate direct radio 
transmission home. His premises may 
be entered with a special court order. It 
is inconceivable that the Soviet Union 
would not seek to confer the higher status 
of consular officer upon many of its pres- 
ent diplomats here in this country. 

It may be noted further that the Soviet 
missions at the U.N. could demand the 
same immunities for their premises in 
New York as accorded to the Embassy 
in Washington, once the Embassy has 
been raised to the privileges of a con- 
sulate under this treaty. Under the In- 
ternational Organization Immunities 
Act, a diplomatic mission may seek the 
same treatment accorded to any other 
diplomatic mission. Thus, not only can 
the Soviet missions demand the same 
treatment as its Embassy-consulate, but 
all 121 missions to the U.N. can ask the 
same. The snowball effect of this treaty 
has not been carefully considered. 

One other point, a lesser point to be 
sure, must also be considered. Once we 
enter upon this treaty, we have no 
method of suspending any of its pro- 
visions, short of terminating the validity 
of the entire treaty. Once a consulate is 
opened, it is opened as long as the treaty 
is in force. We appear to have the right 
to suspend consular operations under 
article 2, paragraph 5. There it states: 
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A head of a consular establishment may 
enter upon the exercise of his duties only 
after having been recognized in this capacity 
by the receiving state. 


By withholding this recognition, we 
could suspend the functions of that office. 
Such a situation might be desirable after 
a consular head is expelled by declaring 
him persona non grata. In a period of 
tense relations, such a suspension could 
be a beneficial safety valve. 

Yet in article 6, we find that the send- 
ing state—in this case, Soviet Russia— 
has the power unilaterally to appoint a 
“temporary head.” The full name of this 
person must be transmitted in advance. 
But nothing is said about.the recogni- 
tion of this temporary head. There is 
no opportunity to suspend recognition. 
Nevertheless, article 6, paragraph 2, says: 

A person empowered to act as temporary 
head of the consular establishment. shall 
enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities 
of the head of the consular establishment. 


Some people may say that the privi- 
leges which the Soviet Union gains are 
reciprocal. They say that the United 
States will get the same exemptions. 
But in the context of the Soviet police 
state, the exemptions are meaningless. 
This difference is amply illustrated by a 
comparison of the provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution and the Soviet Constitution 
dealing with treaties. Our Constitution, 
says, article VI, and I quote: 

All treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Soviet Constitution is somewhat 
different. Article 14 says: 

The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as represented by its 
highest organs of state power and organs 
of state administration, embraces: (a) Rep- 
resentation of the USSR in international re- 
lations, conclusion, ratification, and denun- 
ciation of treaties of the USSR with other 
states 


Whereas we consider a treaty to be a 
matter of national honor, superseding 
even our own laws, the Soviets stand 
ready to denounce a treaty the moment 
it no longer gives them the upper hand. 
I do not think that the Soviets intend 
to denounce this treaty any time soon, 
because the manifest advantages are all 
on their side. 

My belief is that the Communists will 
seek to exploit these advantages until 
they are caught in some flagrant attempt 
at subversion in the United States. Al- 
ternatively, they will pay lipservice to 
its provisions until the moment arrives 
when they wish to create an interna- 
tional incident. 

Any intelligence successes we might 
score by having a “listening post in 
Leningrad” are not to be compared to the 
advantages available to Soviet spies op- 
erating in a free society. It has been 
hinted that a U.S. consul in ad 
would be able to keep tabs upon the anti- 
ballistic-missile installations which the 
Soviets have been putting in place. It 
is difficult to believe that diplomatic per- 
sonnel, sitting in an office in Leningrad, 
in a country where movement is re- 
stricted and watched, would be able to 
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learn much about such sensitive instal- 

lations. Such observations would be tan- 

tamount to playing the old pea-and-shell 
game. 

Let us, therefore, review the nonre- 
ciprocal benefits which the Soviets 
would gain from this treaty. 

First. The Soviets get the absolute 
right to name any of 908 diplomats now 
within our country to the privileges and 
immunities of a consular officer. 

Second. The United States would not 
know which diplomats were so named. 

Third. Such an unknown agent could 
travel at will, carrying diplomatic lug- 
gage. 

Fourth. The immunities of the Soviet 
Embassy premises could be raised to 
consular status, with absolute nonentry. 

Fifth. The premises of Soviet U.N. 
missions could also gain the right of ab- 
solute nonentry. 

Sixth. All other U.N. missions could 
claim the same treatment under the rec- 
iprocity of the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act. 

Seventh. The Soviets presently have 
twice as many diplomats at the U.N. as 
at their Washington Embassy; the 
United States, of course, has only the 
Embassy at Moscow. The absolute 
right of naming consular officers without 
prior approval, therefore, is not recipro- 
cal on a comparable basis. 

Eighth. The restrictions in the Soviet 
society make any comparisons of oppor- 
tunities for espionage a poor joke. 

Mr. President, I addressed this body 
on February 19 and raised other points 
which made it appear incredible to me 
that we could expect any benefits to ac- 
crue from this treaty. I pointed out 
that the Soviets had consistently violated 
their past agreements on so-called pro- 
tections to be granted to U.S. citizens 
who travel within the Soviet Union. I 
pointed out that the Soviets have not 
even made the gesture of honoring the 
present agreement, on an interim basis, 
since it was signed. I pointed out the 
precedents it would establish, and the 
problems it would cause for smaller 
states. Yesterday I sent a memorandum 
to all Senators which summarized these 
points. I ask unanimous consent that 
this memorandum now be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS By SENATOR STROM 
THURMOND, REPUBLICAN, OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, OPPOSING THE CONSULAR TREATY 
1. No treaty necessary in order to establish 

foreign consulates on U.S. soil. (We have 

had Soviet consulates in the past without a 

treaty.) 

2. Roosevelt-Litvinoff Agreement of 1933 
provided similar “protections” to those 
sought in this treaty. (See Thurmond Re- 
marks to Senate, February 9, 1967, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 3227-3229.) 

8. Soviets have consistently violated 
Roosevelt-Litvinoff Agreement of 1933. 

Litvinoff agreed to offer consular protec- 
tion to U.S. citizens even without negotiat- 
ing a consular treaty. 

U.S. State Department used the 1933 agree- 
ment as the basis for official protests against 
violations of U.S. rights. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull held that 
U.S. citizens had a right of access to US. 
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Officials even without written agreements by 
U.S.S.R. 

4. Soviets have not honored the provisions 
of the 1964 treaty during the 30 months 
since it was signed. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has cited 20 
cases since the signing where the standards 
of the treaty have not been met. 

5. Soviets agreed to this treaty because it 
provides immunity against prosecution for 
consular personnel. 

Soviets insisted upon this provision, be- 
cause it allows only for the expulsion of con- 
sular personnel, and not for prosecution of 
criminal acts, including espionage. This is 
a dangerous precedent in law. 

6. A precedent would be set facilitating 
the establishment of Soviet consulates in 
Latin American countries, nations which 
might well be less equipped to counter 
massive subversion. 

7. If Soviet law is so capricious that U.S. 
consular employees need special immunity 
while in the U.S.S.R., then the time is not 
yet ripe to normalize travel and trade rela- 
tions with the Soviets. 

8. Protection sought in the Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—by an ar- 
rested U.S. citizen would amount to de facto 
recognition of the forcible inclusion of these 
nations into the Soviet empire. 

The U.S. has never recognized these states 
as part of the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from South 
Carolina is a distinguished high ranking 
former officer in the armed services of 
this country and a long-time student of 
military and international affairs. Does 
the Senator know of any other country 
to whom we have granted the immunity 
provisions for consular officials now con- 
templated in this consular treaty? 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota, 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
say that he knows of no other country to 
which such concessions have been 
granted, and, having had research done, 
has been informed that there are none. 

Mr.MUNDT. That would include even 
our friendliest countries, such as Eng- 
lish-speaking United Kingdom and Can- 
ada, together with West Germany? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. So, in this instance, for 
some reason which has not quite been 
made clear to the Senate, we proposed a 
complete degree of immunity to a coun- 
try which certainly is less friendly to 
the United States than are Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and West Germany; 
and, as the Senator from South Carolina 
has pointed out, a country with whose 
industrial complex our boys in Vietnam 
are at war, becduse they are being killed 
over there with the sophisticated weap- 
ons given by the Communists in Moscow 
to their Communist associates in Hanoi. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Earlier today, I made the point that 
the Soviets are supplying, in North Viet- 
nam, antiaircraft artillery, surface-to- 
air missiles, Mig planes, complex radar 
installations, artillery, and many other 
weapons that are used to kill American 
boys. 

Mr. MUNDT. Based on the Senator's 
long and distinguished career as an offi- 
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cer of our Armed Forces, would he say 
that petroleum is an important military 
essential in modern warfare? 

Mr. THURMOND. Petroleum is an 
essential, and the Soviet Union is sup- 
plying virtually all the oil that North 
Vietnam is using to fight the Vietnam 
war. 

Mr. MUNDT. How long does the Sen- 
ator believe that the North Vietnamese 
could continue their fighting without oil? 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe that the 
war would end very shortly if the Soviets 
discontinued their support to North Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would tend to follow, 
therefore, that anything that tends to 
decrease the flow of oil and of sophisti- 
cated weaponry to North Vietnam would 
tend to shorten the war. Is that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the reverse side 
of the coin be equally true—that any- 
thing that makes it easier or more ac- 
ceptable for the Communists in Russia 
to supply petroleum and sophisticated 
weaponry to North Vietnam would tend 
to prolong the war? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator agree 
with the Senator from South Dakota that 
what the people of this country desire 
more desperately than anything else at 
this time is an early and successful con- 
clusion to the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. THURMOND. Certainly, that is 
most essential, in order to save American 
lives. It has been estimated that 5,000 
American boys will die this year in Viet- 
nam, in this war, 

Mr. MUNDT. Speaking of statistics, 
somebody pointed out that 18,000 Amer- 
icans visit Russia per year, on the aver- 
age, for pleasure or for profit, and that 
of the 18,000 Americans visiting Russia 
for the purpose, approximately nine per 
year have become involved with the toils 
of the law—about three of them per year 
for serious offenses or for trumped-up 
charges which appear serious, the other 
six for lesser reasons. But nine Ameri- 
cans getting into difficulty in Russia per 
year does not appear to the Senator from 
South Dakota to be quite on a par with 
the problems and the perils and the diffi- 
culties confronted by 500,000 Americans 
fighting in Vietnam. While we should, 
of course, as Senators, share great con- 
cern for any American in trouble or in 
peril anywhere, I would think that the 
emphasis on the part of the Senate 
should be on what we can do to reduce 
the problems, the difficulties, and the 
perils of the 500,000 boys who are fighting 
in Vietnam, rather than to show so much 
concern for the nine people per year get- 
ting in trouble in Russia while traveling 
there for their own profit or pleasure. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Dakota is eminently correct, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Now, to justify the 
treaty, we are told that if we ratify it, 
these nine Americans, on the annual 
average, getting into difficulties in Rus- 
sia, shall have the guarantee that Ameri- 
can authorities will be notified that they 
are in jail, and that then American con- 
sular officials would have the right to 
confer with them. Does the Senator find 
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anything at all in the treaty, in big print 
or small, indicating any other benefit ac- 
cruing to the American in trouble in 
Russia except the right of notification 
and the right to confer with the consular 
officers? $ 

Mr. THURMOND. I have studied it 
very carefully. I have had it researched 
carefully. The only point that seems to 
be made, I believe, in the report by the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is on page 5 under the word 
“Conclusion,” where it is stated: 

A majority of the committee believes that 
the Convention will afford significant and 
needed protection for American travelers in 
the Soviet Union and for any American con- 
sular officers and employees who may, at 
some future time, serve in consulates that 
may be established in the Soviet Union. 


That is the main point that the com- 
mittee seems to make in advocating ap- 
proval of this treaty. I would answer 
that in these four points. I would say, 
first, that the right to be visited by an 
American consul does not protect an 
American against the vagaries of Soviet 
law or guarantee a fair trial. Second, 
the right of visitation does not protect 
an American citizen against trumped up 
charges. 

Third, the right of visitation does not 
protect an American from mistreatment, 
and perhaps even murder such as was 
accorded Newcomb Mott. 

Four, it is interesting to note that 
planned diplomatic immunity is neces- 
sary for our consular officers because of 
the danger of trumped up charges. 

That is a direct quotation from the 
State Department memorandum. What 
kind of protection will ordinary citizens 
get if we have to have this kind of treaty 
to protect consular officers over there? 

Mr. MUNDT. It is also true, is it not, 
that there is nothing in the treaty any- 
where, directly or indirectly, by impli- 
cation or expression, which assures the 
American who is unfortunate enough to 
be sent to prison in Russia of anything 
beyond notification and consultation? 
There is nothing even remotely assur- 
ing his release to American officials or 
the granting to him of his freedom. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Taking the position of 
the State Department at its best, accept- 
ing everything else as a fact, all we hope 
to get out of these concessions, out of this 
treaty, out of this encouragement to the 
Russians to send even more supplies to 
their Communist fighting allies in Hanoi, 
is that these nine people who get. into 
difficulty will have a chance to notify 
their officials, and that the American 
consular official can go in and visit them. 

The supporters of the treaty go one 
step further than that.. They then say 
that is why we want the treaty and then 
they hint that there may be another 
benefit because we are going to be able 
to send 15 consular officers to the city 
of Leningrad, and this may give us a new 
kind of listening post; that these con- 
sular officers can roam around Russia 
in that closed society and notice what is 
going on which is adverse as far as the 
United States is concerned. 

But here again, the generalization 
shrinks to an item of small significance 
when it is related to the facts because 
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the facts in that connection are con- 
tained in article 27 of the treaty, which 
is found on page 291 of the committee 
hearings, It is a short one-sentence 
concession. I shall read it: 
ARTICLE 27 

Subject to the laws and regulations of the 
receiving state concerning zones entry into. 
which is prohibited or regulated for reasons 
of national security, a consular officer shall 
be permitted to travel freely within the limits 
of his consular district to carry out his 
Official duties. 


Meaning, an American consular office 
in Leningrad is subject to the laws and 
regulations of the receiving state of Rus- 
sia. Who decides that? The Russians. 

It can be a legitimate reason or an 
entirely false reason, but for any reason 
whatever, if they say this is off grounds 
for consular security reasons, our con- 
sulate people cannot visit there. $ 

Again, I wish to read that article. 

Subject to the laws and regulations of the 
receiving state concerning zones entry into 
which is prohibited or regulated for reasons 
of national security, a consular officer shall 
be permitted to travel freely within the limits 
of his consular district to carry out his 
Official duties. 


They have hamstrung and surrounded 
the alleged freedom of any consular of- 
ficers that we may place in Leningrad or 
anywhere else so that they are cireum-, 
scribed from seeing or hearing anything 
the Russians do not want them to visit, 
see, or hear; whereas, over here, they 
have “open sesame” permission to visit 
any place that any American tourist can 
oe That was brought out in the hear- 

gs. : 

The question was asked of Dean Rusk: 
If, in fact, this listening post and ob- 
servation post has any validity, why do 
we not put our American consul in Vla- 
divostok or Kiev, where we know noth- 
ing of what is going on? The answer is 
in the hearings. They said that Vladi- 
vostok is a closed city. Americans can- 
not visit there and they cannot place 
them in Kiev. 

Many Senators have been in Lenin- 
grad. I spent considerable time there. 
It is 90 minutes from Moscow. It is a 
seacoast city, a cosmopolitan city, the 
most western of all Communist cities. 
In Leninrad they have developed a cus- 
tomary cosmopolitan approach rather 
comparable to seacoast cities anywhere. 
Tourists can go to Leningrad by the 
thousands and see anything there that 
a consular officer can see, and hear any~ 
thing that a consular officer can hear. 
The Russians do not let this country 
consider putting the consulates in the 
areas where it is important for us to 
know more about Russia, Russian think- 
ing, Russian installations and programs, 
and Russian plans and plants; 

The second of the only two reasons 
that the State Department advances for 
ratification of the treaty, therefore, falls 
as flat as the first, because in the first 
the American citizen is guaranteed 
nothing but a visit through the bars 
from his consular officer. In the second, 
the consular officer is guaranteed noth- 
ing but the right of movement around 
the consular district on official duties 
where the Russian Government pre- 
scribes it is permissible for him to roam. 

For all of that we jeopardize a great 
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deal. I shall address the Senate during 
this debate on some of the very great 
losses we will suffer from this kind of 
treaty, losses in terms of national unity 
at home and international support 
abroad, losses in terms of the morale of 
the troops who do not understand a gov- 
ernment which helps strengthen the 
economy of the Russian war machine 
which is dedicated to the killing of their 
comrades fighting with them in Viet- 
nam. 

I wanted to point out those matters 
because to my surprise many Senators 
have not read the treaty. Itislong. It 
is complicated. -It is highly interesting. 
I heard a Senator say today, I am 100 
percent against expanding trade with 
Russia when we are at war with the 
Russian machine, but there is no rela- 
tionship between the machine and the 
treaty.” 

However, it is written in the treaty. 
If Senators will read the draft, one of 
the purposes, functions, and objectives 
of the consular treaty is the expansion, 
and precisely that, of trade. The Presi- 
dent candidly stated in his state of the 
Union address in a single sentence—not 
separated by a comma, connected to- 
gether—that he wanted the Senate to 
approve the consular treaty and East- 
West trade. 

The President put them together. 
The Department of State put them to- 
gether. They are in the treaty: Ac- 
cordingly, we had better decide what we 
are going to do once we have opened up 
this lock, so far as marching down the 
road is concerned, in continuing to ex- 
pand exports to Russia, to strengthen 
her war machine, to increase her sup- 
plies of arms to North Vietnam in order 
to prolong a war which everyone in 
America, from the President on down, 
is trying to bring to a successful end. 

T should like to see a message to Con- 
gress from the President, or the Secre- 
tary of State, or anyone else, advocat- 
ing this treaty, giving one single, solitary 
reason how strengthening the Russian 
industrial complex so that it can in- 
crease its supply of arms to Hanoi, can 
shorten the war. Not unless it is going 
to be shortened by driving out Ameri- 
can troops, or causing us to surrender. 
That alternative, I am sure, the vast 
majority of Senators abhor and abom- 
inate. 

I salute the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina on his very infor- 
mative and interesting statement. I 
hope that all Senators will read the 
hearings, because they are now before 
us, and perhaps, read the treaty, too, 
which is a precedent-shattering, Ameri- 
can diplomatic move in time of war. I 
also recommend a careful reading of all 
points of view expressed in the commit- 
tee report which is also now available. 

Let any Senator, if he can, during the 
course of this debate for the remainder 
of this week and part of next week when 
we will continue to debate it before it is 
voted upon, deny that never before— 
I repeat, never before—in American his- 
tory has a Commander in Chief of an 
American Government, busily drafting 
boys to go overseas to fight, ever dared 
to propose that we expand the capacity 
of the enemy to kill our troops by letting 
a few American profiteers sell to the 
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industrial complex of the enemy, so as 
to shore up his economy in order that 
he can concentrate on making addi- 
tional weapons to send to our enemies 
to be used to kill and maim American 
boys in uniform. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his kind 
remarks. 

EXECUTIVE AMENDMENT NO. 1 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
call up executive amendment No. 1 and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

Amend paragraphs 2 and 3 of article 19 
to read as follows: 

“2. A consular officer shall be exempt from 
arrest or prosecution in the receiving state 
except when charged with the commission 
of a crime which, upon conviction, might 
subject the individual guilty thereof to a 
sentence of imprisonment for a period of one 

or more, 

“3. The immunity granted by paragraph 2 
may be waived by the sending state. Waiver 
must always be expressed.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 2 of article XIX of the Consular Con- 
vention with the Soviet Union provides 
that— 

Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment who are nationals of 
the state shall enjoy immunity from 
ae criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
state. 


Never before in the history of our 
Republic has a consular treaty been made 
with this provision. The first’ grant of 
immunity was made in 1790, during the 
first term of President George Washing- 
ton, but it related purely to diplomatic 
officers. Consular treaties have always 
been considered to cover economic offi- 
cers, and not diplomatic officers. 

We have had many friends throughout 
the world since 1790. We have had a 
special relationship with Great Britain. 
At one time the Republic of France was 
one of our close friends. We have en- 
joyed friendship with our great neighbor 
to the north, Canada, over many years. 
We have enjoyed friendship with our 
southern neighbor, Mexico, and many 
other nations of the earth. But our 
Government has never seen fit heretofore 
to grant immunity to consular officers on 
such a far-reaching basis as section 2 of 
article 19. 

It seems strange, indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at a time when we are fighting 
a war in South Vietnam, with some half 
a million of our finest young manhood 
involved, and the Soviet Union is fur- 
nishing the sophisticated weapons with 
which those young men are being killed 
and maimed, that we would grant, to the 
Soviet Union particularly, criminal im- 
munity, which we have never granted to 
any nation on earth. 

The sum and substance of my amend- 
ment, Mr. President, would be to change 
article 19 and make it similar to the con- 
sular treaties that we have with every 
other nation on earth. It would provide 
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for immunity for misdemeanors and mis- 
demeanors only. It would not provide 
immunity for felonies. Why should we 
give a greater status to the consular of- 
ficials of the Soviet Union than we give 
to the consular officials of Canada, or of 
Great Britain, or any other power on the 
face of the earth? It seems to me incon- 
ceivable at this time that we should 
grant criminal immunity to the Soviet 
Union, which would authorize a janitor 
in a Soviet consulate to assassinate the 
President of the United States, and the 
only recourse we would have would be 
to expel that janitor from the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I shall not address my- 
self further on the amendment at this 
time, but I shall do so tomorrow. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to support the consular con- 
vention with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics which the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has reported favor- 
ably and which is now before the Senate 
for consideration. My decision on this 
matter has been made only after careful 
deliberation and weighing the evidence 
on both sides of the question. In view 
of the large number of inquiries from 
and expressions of opinions by constitu- 
ents on this issue, I wish to summarize 
briefly the reasons which have led me to 
this conclusion. 

It is evident that there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding about 
the potential threat this treaty might 
pose to our national security. Much 
concern about the convention has been 
expressed because of the presumed op- 
position by the distinguished Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover. Because of conflicting 
reports regarding his views, I wrote Mr. 
Hoover on February 1, asking him to in- 
form me about his true position. The 
response of the Director clearly indicated 
that he did not believe the treaty would 
be a serious danger to internal security. 

In commenting about his testimony on 
March 4, 1965, before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mr. Hoover 
stated that his reference to making the 
work of his agency more difficult was not 
intended to imply that “the problems 
presented by an increase in the number 
of Soviet-bloc personnel in the United 
States could not be handled by the FBI.” 

A common misconception about the 
treaty is that, if it were approved, the 
U.S.S.R. would be able to open consulates 
in a number of major cities in the United 
States and to flood our Nation with large 
numbers of espionage agents. This, of 
course, is not true. The convention it- 
self does not directly provide for opening 
consulates; the establishment of any 
consulate would be open to future nego- 
tiation and approval. 

Moreover, contemplated at present is 
only one consulate with a staff of no 
more than 12 to 15 Russian nationals. 
When it is kept in mind that there are 
already something over 450 Soviet na- 
tionals in this capacity in the United 
States, all of whom are no doubt kept 
carefully under surveillance by the FBI, 
the additional danger which might arise 
from this small increment appears to be 
very minimal, indeed. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that, if our Federal 
agents can protect us from any espionage 
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which might be conducted by the sizable 
group of Soviet representatives now in 
the United States, it could render the 
same excellent service if that number 
should be increased by a dozen or so, 

Let us remember and take pride in the 
fact that the United States is a free and 
open society. With comparatively few 
restrictions, all foreign nationals are at 
liberty to travel, study, and live in the 
various areas of our country.. At the 
present time Russian citizens who are 
here visiting or working for their Em- 
bassy or for the United Nations may le- 
gitimately acquire most of our latest 
scientific, political, economic, and other 
publications. As a mater of fact, it is 
now much more difficult for the U.S, 
Government to obtain reliable informa- 
tion about the U.S.S.R. than it is for 
Russian agents to secure accurate data 
about us. 

It must be emphasized that the Con- 
sular Conyention provides for reciprocal 
rights. If we should agree to allow a 
Soviet consulate to be opened in the 
United States, we would then have the 
opportunity of establishing an American 
consulate in one of the cities in the 
U.S.S.R. In my opinion our Nation 
would stand to gain greatly from such 
an outpost. It would give us the privi- 
lege of observing firsthand many of the 
major events taking place in the Soviet 
Union and would provide additional di- 
rect contacts with the Russian people. 

Many persons have tended to overlook 
or have not realized the significance of 
one of the most important parts of the 
treaty. I am referring to the fact that 
the United States would gain, for the 
first time, guaranteed access to any 
American citizens who may be appre- 
hended and detained while traveling or 
visiting in the U.S.S.R. If the treaty is 
approved it would obligate Russian of- 
ficials to notify our Embassy or con- 
sulate about such an arrest within 1 
to 3 days and provide free access to any 
detained American within 4 days. 

The importance of the right of U.S. 
officers to meet with American citizens 
who may be arrested and jailed cannot 
be denied. It is well to remember that 
some 18,000 U.S. citizens visited the So- 
viet Union last year without this pro- 
tection. Unfortunately, several were 
jailed for extended periods without their 
families, their friends, or even their Gov- 
ernment knowing where they were or 
what had happened to them. They sim- 
ply disappeared. To me, this guaranteed 
safeguard for American citizens is of 
paramount importance and far out- 
weighs any possible difficulty which the 
convention could cause within our bor- 
ders. 

To be sure, it is always possible that 
officials of the Soviet Union might at 
some time in the future refuse to honor 
all provisions of the treaty. If this 
should ever happen, our Government’s 
recourse would be to declare the treaty 
to be no longer binding and its provi- 
sions nonoperative. In other words, 
while in my opinion it would be in our 
best interest to approve the convention, 
we must always be on the alert against 
any failure to observe its terms and ta 
disavow the agreement immediately if it 
should be violated. 


On balance, then, I believe that the 
United States has more to gain than to 
lose from ratifying the Consular Conven- 
tion and that our gain would be com- 
paratively much greater than any ad- 
vantage which might possibly accrue to 
the Soviet Union. Consequently, Mr. 
President, I intend to vote “yea” on this 
important measure. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I submit a report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
665) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, 
test, evaluation, and military construc- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. As in legislative session, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
were three differences in the versions of 
S. 665 for resolution by the conference. 

The difference that probably is the 
subject of most interest in the Senate 
relates to the so-called Mansfield-Clark 
amendment, containing the declaration 
of congressional policy on support of our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam and on finding 
an honorable way to end the fighting 
there. 

The Mansfield amendment had three 
paragraphs. The first two paragraphs 
were retained intact by the conferees. 
A modification was made in the third 
paragraph to accommodate a reluctance 
by the House conferees to accept what 
appeared to them to be an unqualified 
approval of the Geneva accords. The 
compromise language expresses approval 
of the fundamental principles of the 
Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962 and 
support for the reconvening of the na- 
tions that participated in those confer- 
ences or for a meeting of any nations 
that are involved and concerned to try 
to agree on plans for ending the fight- 
ing in Vietnam under honorable condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I am happy that, in my 
opinion, this in no wise detracts in the 
slightest degree from the purport and 
intent of the Mansfield-Clark substitute 
and that it does no violence whatever to 
its intent. In general, it somewhat 
clarifies it. 

The second item in conference was the 
addition by the House of $81 million in 
authorization of appropriations for the 
procurement of EA-6A aircraft. This 
kind of aircraft is used for electronic 
countermeasures. The Marine Corps 
strongly desires to procure more aircraft 
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of this type. It has proved to be of great 
value in Vietnam. The Senate conferees 
agreed to retain the additional author- 
ization. 

The third difference was the amend- 
ment sponsored by the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WıLLIAMS]. This 
is another expression of congressional in- 
tent that contracts be formally adver- 
tised and awarded to the lowest respon- 
sible bidders whenever the circumstances 
permit such action. This provision was 
retained in the conference agreement. 

The total of the bill as it passed the 
Senate was $4,467,200,000. With the ad- 
dition of the $81 million for the EA-6A 
aircraft the total of the bill agreed to in 
conference is $4,548,200,000. 

Mr. President, I urge approval of the 
conference report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as I 
interpret the changed language in sub- 
section 3, which reads as follows: 

(3) its support for the convening of the 
nations that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences or any other meeting of nations 
similarly involved and interested as soon 
as possible for the purpose of pursuing the 
general principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962, and for formulating plans 
a the conflict to an honorable con- 

on, 


It is my belief that the intent expressed 
in the course of debate on March 1 when 
the original resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 89 to 2 and 72 to 19 on final 
adoption remains the same. The admin- 
istration has many times called for a re- 
convening of the nations who partici- 
pated in the Geneva Conferences, and I 
emphasize the word “conferences” be- 
cause it means without question the 
Geneva Conferences of 1954 and 1962. 
If the nations who participated in those 
conferences were to be reconvened they 
would, of course, use as a basis for dis- 
cussions the agreements reached in those 
years. 

As far as the statement “or any other 
meeting of nations similarly involved 
and interested” is concerned that would, 
in my opinion, take in the United Na- 
tions as a whole or in part for the formu- 
lating of plans seeking to bring the Viet- 
namese conflict to an honorable conclu- 
sion. It would also include such meet- 
ings as the proposal of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] who 
has advocated an all-Asian conference 
and it would include any other grouping 
which has already been mentioned or 
considered or which might still come 
into being for this specific purpose. In 
my opinon, and I am in accord with the 
distinguished Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the 
changed language in subsection 3 
strengthens the resolution passed by the 
Senate in that it is now more flexible 
and will have the approval of both 
Houses rather than the Senate alone. 

I am delighted and encouraged with 
the agreement reached by the conferees 
and I urge the Senate to place its stamp 
of approval on the conference report now 
before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate, in executive session, 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, March 9, 1967, at 
11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8, 1967: 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Maurice J. Williams, of Maryland, to be 
Assistant Administrator for the Near East 
and South Asia, Agency for International 
Development, vice William B. Macomber, Jr. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Albert Scheffer Lang, of Minnesota, to be 
Administrator of the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration, new position. 

In THE Coast GUARD 

The following officers of the Coast Guard 
for promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade): 
David A. Carter 
Harry W. Clarke 
Armand L. Chapeau 
Michael J. Blaschum 
Bruce T. Collings, Jr. 
David A. Bailey t 
Kermit Johtison Bertram “B" 
Freddie R. Lewis Townsend 
Frederick K. Patterson Richard J. Burke 
Paul L. Hooper, Jr. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


William F. Golden 
Jack L, Conerly 
Joseph F. Gall 
James V. Sorce, Jr. 
Billy R. Warren 
Gary L. Hutchens 


CALIFORNIA 
Richard S. Long, Needles, Calif., in place 
of E. S. Chadburn, retired. 
Carl H. Winnefeld, Nipton, Calif., in place 
of F. R. Coggins, declined. 
COLORADO 
Emil G. Johnson, Durango, Colo., in place 
of S. O. Parker, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
William F. Johnson, Bradley, Ill., in place 
of J. T. Lustig, retired. 
Charles W. Cornish, Dunlap, II., in place 
of C. H. Harker, Sr., retired. 
James C. Bukowski, Momence, Ill., in place 
of L. V. DuMontelle, retired. 
INDIANA 
William H. Hauser, Coal City, Ind., in place 
of O. A. Karns, transferred. 
IOWA 
John E. Tomb, Eldora, Iowa, in place of 
J. R. Bahne, retired. 
KENTUCKY i 
Barbara B. Brand, Jeffersonville, Ky., in 
place of G. P. Bedford, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
W. Leo Wall, Alexandria, La., in place of 
E. W. Cruse, retired. 
i MICHIGAN 
Gerald L. Veldman, Hudsonville, Mich., in 
place of Kenneth VanHeukelum, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Ragnvald N. Aaker, St. Hilaire, Minn., in 
place of H. L. Holmes, retired. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
M. Deaton McAuley, Byhalia, Miss., in 
place of E. E. Perry, retired. 
Delois W. Lowery, Georgetown, Miss., in 
place of J. S. Catchings, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Russell P. Merrill, Jr., Hampton Falls, N. H., 
in place of R. P. Merrill, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Delores E. Moore, Emerado, N. Dak., in 
place of V. M. Fosnes, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Harry H. Emmons, Interlaken, 
place of J. V. Kellogg, retired. 
Lowell R. Felder, Redwood, N.Y., in place 
of R. I. Gates, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Gilbert L. Ferguson, Kernersville, N.C., in 
place of J. H. Linville, retired. 
OHIO 
Charles E. Franz, Sr., Stony Ridge, Ohio, 
in place of L. H. Hurrelbrink, retired. 
OREGON 
Alma M- Elliott, Chiloquin, Oreg., 
of J. C. Zadina, resigned. 
TEXAS 
Mary L. Montandon, Aiken, Tex., in place 
of I. M. Langfeldt, retired. 
Webster T. Graves, Coleman, Tex., in 
place of P. R. Warren, retired. 
John H. Wood, Dimmitt, Tex, in place of 
E. L. Davis, deceased. 
UTAH 
Ned B. Mitchell, Altamont, Utah, in place 
of L. J. Orr, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Lester L. Hall, Montpelier, Va., office es- 
tablished November 30, 1962. 
WISCONSIN 
John F. Mooney, Janesville, Wis., in place 
of L. J. Ford, retired. 
In THE Navy 
The following-named Reserve officers for 
permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 


N.Y., in 


in place 


LINE 


George A. Weaver 
Charles N, Paxton 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Howell E. Wiggins 
In THE AIR FORCE 
The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the U.S. Air Force 


under the provisions of chapter 839, title 10 
of the United States Code: 
To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Larry A. Smith, FR19176, Reg- 
ular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Roadman, FR3379, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Paul T, Cooper, FR4861, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Strong, Jr., FR2010, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Jeffrey, Jr., FR2057, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph S. Bleymaier, FR3883, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. McCutcheon, FR4150, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Brandon, FR4712, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Fred J. Higgins, FR20019, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest C. Hardin, Jr., FR8211, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, FR3117, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Paulson, FR3871, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Locke, FR4042, Regular 
Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Richard A. Yudkin, FR4480, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Albert W. Schinz, FR4646, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Gordon F. Blood, FR4766, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Sam J. Byerley, PR4875, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas N. Wilson, FR5255, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Reddell, PR39874, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew S. Low, Jr. FR8890, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard D. Reinbold, FR8927, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Wiliam C. Garland, FR8934, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. David C. Jones, FR9887, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William B. Martensen, FR4113, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Guy H. Goddard, FR7111, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Paul K. Carlton, FR8693, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George M. Johnson, Jr., FR8810, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph R. DeLuca, FR33749, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, Robert J, Dixon, FR14462 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. William G. Moore, Jr., FR34534, 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. John A. Brooks III, FR4059, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James M. Vandehey, FR3941, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. David V. Miller, FR4763, Regular Air 


j Jowell C. Wise, FR4887, Regular Air 


. Richard A. Knobloch, FR4989, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Henry C. Dorris, FR19282, Regular Air 
Force, Medical. 

Col. Allison C. Brooks, FR4363, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James P. Jernigan, FR21722, Regular 
Air Force, Medical. 

Col, Morgan S. Tyler, Jr., FR 7923, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Raymond A. Gilbert, FR8226, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William S. Chairsell, FR8501, Regular 
Air Force, 

Col. George E. McCord, FR8642, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert J. Meyer, FR8704, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Roy C. Crompton, FR8791, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col, Guy M. Townsend, FR8840, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Roger L. Hicks, Jr. FR8844, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John W. Harrell, Jr., FR8887, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William E. Gernert, FR8936, Regular 
Air. Force. 

Col. Robert A. Berman, FR8939, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Richard M. Scott, FR8948, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jones E. Bolt, FR9276, SORAR Air 
Force. 

Col. Benjamin H. King, FR9574, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. DeWitt R. Searles, FR9907, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Frank M. Madsen, Jr., FR9991, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William R. MacDonald, FR10019, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Albert R. Shiely, Jr., FR10106, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James M. Keck, FR10122, Regular Air 
Force. 
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Col. Benjamin B. Cassiday, Jr., FR10133, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ernest T. Cragg, FR10152, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John R. Kullman, PR10171, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John B. Hudson, FR10174, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Dale S. Sweat, FR10190, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Hugh E. Wild, FR5076, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, Ernest J. White, Jr., FR8947, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Clayton M. Isaacson, FR9216, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Joseph H. Belser, FR9604, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John H. Buckner, FR9753, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Charles W. Lenfest, FR9760, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William E, Bryan, Jr., FR9888, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Leo C. Lewis, FR9914, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Earl W. Brannon, Jr., FR19288, Regu- 
lar Air Force, Medical, 

Col. Augustus A. Riemondy, FR51698, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Douglas T. Nelson, FR11124, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col, David S. Chamberlain, FR19927, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Archie S. Mayes, FR33267, Regular Air 
Force, 

Col. Robert A. Duffy, FR11984, Regular Air 


Force. 

Col, Leslie W. Bray, Jr., FR18136, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. McLean W. Elliott, FR12307, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Earl L, Johnson, FR33837, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John B, Kidd, FR34076, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James A. Shannon, FR14510, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col, Roy N. Casbeer, FR14858, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, Joseph G. Wilson, FRI5284 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. George J, Keegan, Jr., FR15333 (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col, Robert N. Ginsburgh, FR18108 (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col, James E. Hill, FR20741 (major, Regu- 
lar Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Levi R. Chase, FR37352 (major, Regu- 
lar Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 
Aadnesen, Paul R. Barnett, Charles E. 
Ackerman, Roger L. Baroch, Jerome P., Ir. 
Allen, Charles T., III Bartels, William E., Jr. 
Allen, Larry W. Bartlett, Donald L, 
Allison, Robert C. Beck, Barry N. 
Ambrose, Raymond H. Beckner, Dan P. 

Amos, Richard H. Beeler, Robert A. 
Andrews, Richard W. Beers, Robert R. 
Angel, Donald K. Benigo, Ronald 
Angell, Harris R., Jr. Benson, Stanley L. 
Angelo, Nickolas J. Biggers, Roy R. 
Armstrong, Olifford H. Bishop, Edward A. 
Ash, Charles E., Jr. Black, Gary D. 
Ayers, Allan F., III Blackwood, Edward W. 
Ayre, Albert G. Blades, Arthur C. 
Bache, Thomas C., Jr. Blaha, William C. 
Ballenger, Glen A. Bonham, Edward L. 
A Bourre, Norman P. 
Brandon, Dennis F. 
Brennan, Charles J. 
Britt, Victor H., III 
Britt, Willard C. 
Brosnan, John F. 


Bannister, Roland S. 
Barba, Richard D. 
Barnes, Eric M. 


Brown, Carol W. 
Brown, Edward C. 
Brunelle, Roland J. 


Brunsvold, Kenneth T. 


Buckelew, John D. 
Buglewicz, Eugene G. 
Buirge, Charles O. 
Burch, James M. 
Burchette, Bernard V. 
Burke, Charles O. 
Buse, Henry W., III 
Bush, Edward J., Jr. 
Bussey, Walter O., Jr. 
Cadick, Jerry R. 
Caldwell, Paul R. 
Calhoon, Charles M. 
Canaga, Bruce L., III 
Carley, Michael J. 
Carrano, Anthony V., 
Jr. 
Caskey, John B. 
Cates, Henry I. 
Cavagnol, Richard M. 
Cazier, Russell E. 


Cheatham, Charles W. 


Cherbonnier, 
Laurence M. 
Christy, Charles W. 
Chumer, Michael J. 
Cichon, Richard P. 
Clark, Edward T., III 
Claxton, Sammy R. 
Clickener, John R. 
Cline, Maurice G. 
Coltrin, Charles B. 
Connors, John R., Jr. 
Cooney, James P. 
Corbett, David C. 
Corriher, Charles R. 


Coulter, Ronald J. 
Cowart, Jerry J. 
Creel, John B. 
Creel, Marvin L. 
Croft, James B. 
Culler, Carson L. 


Fernandez, Joseph A. 
Fichthorn, Donald G. 
Fitz, Dennis R. 
Flynn, Joseph G. 
Forehand, Gerald T. 
Forney, William A. 
Foss, David E. 
Foster, William C. 
Fox, Edward M. 
Prankovich, Paul M. 
Fratarcangelo, Paul A. 
Frederick, David A, 
Fritz, David E. 
Gabelman, Harold F. 
Gangle, Randolph A. 
Garcia, Anthony J. 
Gardner, Chester M., 
Jr. 
Garner, David P. 
Gatewood, Ronald L. 
Gerhard, Edward C. 
Gerhardt, Mario G. 
Giacinto, Joseph T., Jr. 
Giles, Jerry M. 
Gleeson, William J. 
Goldberg, Robert A. 
Gorman, Earl J., Jr. 


Grant, Karen J. 
Grassi, Frank T. 
Grattan, John B., Jr. 
Graves, Paul B. 
Gressly, Donald A. 
Griffin, Richard H. 
Griffing, Darryl R. 
Griffis, William A., III 
Groves, Ronald R. 
Gustafson, Lyal V. 
Hainsworth, John J. 
Hamilton, Edward M. 
Hamilton, Raymond 


G. 
Hammock, Roy D. 
Hansen, Alvin W., Jr. 


Cunningham, Gary W.Harbison, Bobby L. 


Curtis, Ronald J. 
Custar, James G. 
Dalhouse, John D. 
Dallas, Marc R. 
D’Amura, Ronald M 
Daniewicz, John J. 
Davis, Donald E. 
Davis, James R. 
Davis, Ray Y. 
De Matteo, Douglas A. 
Dennis, Oscar M., Jr. 
Detki, William A. 
De Woolfson, Bruce 
H., Jr. 
Diaz, Francis F. 
Dicke, Dennis M. 
Dillon, John H., Jr. 
Dolwick, Paul D. 
Donaghy, Richard E. 
Donegan, Frederick J. 
Dougal, Robert J. 
Drewett, Clyde P. 
Dullaghan, John F. 
Dupler, Harley H., Jr, 
Duroe, William G, 
Dyke, Walter 
Earley, Gordon E. 
Early, Thomas M, 
Ebbecke, Vincent R. 
Eck, Christian J., Jr. 
Ellingwood, Kendall 
Emerson, George R. 
England, David E. 
England, Jerrold I. 
Entriken, Barbara W. 
Ernest, John F., Jr. 


Evans, Richard J. 
Fagan, Fred T., Jr, 
Farmer, Martin T. 
Farro, Jerry J. 
Fehr, Kenneth A. 


Harding, Francis W., 


Harris, Philip S., Jr. 
Harrison, Henry S. 
Hartman, John H., IV 
Harvey, Ellis R., Jr. 
Harvey, Robert W., Jr. 
Hastings, Eric E; 
Hatton, Frederick L. 
Havens, Paul D. 
Hay, Orville E. 
Hayes, Kyle G. 
Haynes, Stanley E. 
Hayslip, John V. 
Henderson, Wayne F. 
Henderson, William A. 
Henderson, William T, 
Henricksen, Robert F. 
Herder, William R, 
Herring, Dewey L. 
Herrmann, Douglas J. 
Hershley, Francis G. 
Hester, Mendle R. 
Hewitt, Jerry T. 
Hill, John T. 
Hire, Homer E., Jr, 
Hogan, Jeffrey C. 
Holden, Thomas J. 
Hollands, Patrick E. 
Hollingsworth, Bobby 
G. 
Howard, Marshall L. 
Howe, Mark W. 
Huber, Robert S. 
Huddleston, Gene K. 
Hudson, Jack N. 
Huff, Larry D. 
Hughes, Jimmy W. 
Hurst, John C. 
Hutcheson, Larry G. 
Ingram, Leonard L“ 
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Jacobson, James W. 
Janidlo, Thomas F. 
Jaroch, Roger M. 
Jeffries, Jeffrey D. E. 
Jeruc, Donald J, 
Jesse, Clyde A. 
Johnson, Jeffry L, 
Johnson, Anthony A. 


Johnson, Robert J., Jr. 


Johnson, Donald P. 
Joiner, William C. 
Jones, Frederick K. 
Jones, Virgil W., Jr. 
Juul, John F. 


Keown, James D. 


, James L., 


Kurashige, Alice K. 
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Molloy, Peter M. 
Montgomery, Barry R. 
Moran, Gerald F. 
Moreland, William D. 
Morgan, James 

W. Jr. 
Mosley, Donald H. 
Mulherin, Byron 

J., Jr. 
Mulhern, James R. 
Mullinax, Alan C. 
Nagazyna, John K. 
Nick, Paul M. 
Nielsen, David K. 
Noguera, Dolores R. 
Nordin, John A. 
Norris, Court T, 
O’Block, Dennis F. 
O'Bryan, James R. 
O'Connell, John 

J., III 
O'Donnell, Doug- 

las W. 


Olivas, George S. 
Oliver, Leonard 

E., Jr. 
Olson, Philip K., Jr. 
O'Neill, Gene P. 
O'Neill, Vincent E. 
OReilly, James R. 
Otto, William R. 
Pagan, John P. 


Kutchma, Lawrence C Page. Douglas B. 


Lancaster, James E, 
Lankford, Shelton F, 
Lapham, David L. 
Larson, Lewis C. 


Pankey, Paul A. 
Panther, James C. 
Panzer, Jean M. 
Parr. Walter O., Jr. 


Laughlin, David R., Jr. Partin, Richard A. 


Lavelle, James H. 
Lazos, Antone J. 
Legge, Glenn F. 
Leidy, John P, 

Leigh, William C., IIT 
Le May, Granville T, 
Levendis, P. 


Patak, Lowell W. 
Paul, Charles H. 
Pentz, Everett W., Jr. 
Perkins, Dennis N. T. 
Perry, Jack F. 

Perso, James C. 
Peters, William J. 


Litwin, Michael A., Jr. Piatt, Joseph M., Jr. 


Lorenzo, David W. 
Lowry, Peter H. 
Lowther, William T. 
Luedtke, Brice R. 
Lundy, Michael E. 
Lux, Dale J. 

Lyles, Herbert G. 
Lynch, Bertie D. 
MacCaskill, Douglas 


Manion, Robert G. 
Manning, Gary L, 
Marsh, Dianne L. 


Marshall, Douglas L, 


Mason, Charles G, 
Massie, Malcolm 


McCoy, Paul 

McDonald, James 
E., Jr. 

McGee, John C. 

McHugh, Jack D, 


McKinley, William H. 


Pickersgill, Douglas 
w. 

Pierce, Charles G., Sr. 

Pinney, Charles A., III 

Pistelli, Ido E. 

Pitts, Samuel J. 

Polyascko, Gerald J. 

Poolaw, Robert W. 

Powell, Joseph L., Jr. 

Price, Lawrence A. 


Ramsdell, Jeffrey K. 
Rankin, William 
Ranta, Berton M. 
Rapuano, John J., Jr. 
Rath, William H. 
Rauwald, Thomas C. 
Ray, Ronald D. 
Raymond, Herbert D., 
III 


Reed, Don T. 
Reynolds, Clarence O., 
Ir. 

Richards, Robert J. 
Richtsteig, David J. 
Rick, Kevin G. 

Rick, Ronald A. 
Riggs, Robert K. 
Robbins, Dennis W. 


McMahan, Thomas E. Robinson, Larry L. 


McPheron, Don- 
ald A. 
McVey, William A. 
Menezes, Manuel E. 
Miglarese, Edward 
F., Jr. 
Miksad, John R. 
Miller, Ernest M., Ir. 
Miller, Ed- 
ward A., Jr. 
Miller, Gerald L. 
Miller, Michael R. 
Mills, William F. 
Mock, Stuart J. 


Robinson, George R. 
Roe, Frederick S. 
Roser, Herbert G, 
Rowe, John H. 
Ruhlman, Richard L. 
Russell, David R. 
Russell, Glenn W., Jr. 
Russillo, Victor M. 
Russom, Kenneth S. 
Saarela, David E, 
Sackett, James 8. 
Sassaman, Margaret 
M 


Saum, Robert W. 
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Saunders, Robert S., Tschan, Robert E. 

Jr. Tucker, Phillip E. 
Schensnol, John L. Van Houten, Robert 
Schiller, Paul J. A., Jr. 
Schmit, Harvey T. Vankat, William J. 
Schmitt, James H. Varrell, Thomas A. 
Schultz, Donald D. Vetter, Lawrence C., 
Schwartz, Donald M. Jr. 
Schwartz, Thomas E. Vincent, William T. 
Schwartz, Timothy P. Vogel, Lyman W., Jr. 
Shabosky, Ronald J. Vollendorf, James A. 
Shands, Ray C. Wade, Lloyd R., Jr. 
Shoff, James R. Walke, Alfred J. 
Shortal, Denis L. Walker, James R. 
Singer, John D., II Wallick, Dwight A. 
Skultety, Edward S. Ward, Joel D. 
Sligar, Howard B., Jr. Warren, Robert T, 
Smith, Frederick J., Waters, Francis A. 

III Weeks, Larry L. 


Smith, Larry M. Wegge, James A. 
Snell, Charles S. Welch, Bruce E. 
Snyder, Ray G. Welch, Jerome A. 


Springer, Robert ©. Westling, William K. 
Steele, Thomas W. White, Richard T., Jr. 
Steigelman, Herbert Whitehouse, John J. 

M., Jr. Whorton, William S. 
Stern, George E., Ir. Wilkins, James R. 
Stevens, John L., II Williams, Charles G., 
Stevens, John M. Ir. 

Stewart, Raymond A., Willſams, James T. 
Williamson, Russell L. 
Williams, Raymond H. 
Stlemke, Dean A. Willson, Gordon R. 
St. John, David W. Wilshin, David B. 
Stoughton, David H. Wilsmann, William K. 
Strong, David E. Winters, John W., Jr. 
Sullivan, Daniel J., Jr. Wirsching, Robin F. 
Sundberg, Alexander Wood, Mansel M. 

G. Woods, Erik C. 
Sutton, Russel H, Woodson, Carolyn E. 
Sweeney, Charles T. Wooldridge, Larry A. 
Tatlock, Alan R. Wright, Joseph D. 
Taylor, Arthur J. Wright, Wiliam E., Jr. 
Taylor, Charles L. Zavacki, Francis 
Teall, Robert R. Zelm, William E. 
Thompson, Charlie H.,Zenda, Stanley M. 

1 Zey, Richard B. 
Zimmermann, Jack B. 
Zoller, John C. 
Anderson, Robert M. 
Arroyo, Joseph U. 
Butler, James T. 


Stewart, Joseph D. 


Thompson, Jack C. 
Thompson, James R. 
Thompson, Ky L. 
Timberg, Robert R. 


Tinsley, William A., 

III Cadieux, William L. 
Tokarz, Anthony P. Caldon, David L. 
Tomlinson, Stanley R.,Chapman, Leonard F., 

Jr. III 


Trott, John O. Cirie, John A. 
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Parris, Jefferson D., III 
Pearson, James W. 
Prout, Patrick M. 
Reilly, Richard M. 
Reither, Dean W. 
Schwantes, John W. 
Sears, Stephen H, 
Smith, Donald D, 
Tallman, Anne S. 


Deichl, Richard J. 
Pulford, Frank D. 
Gleason, James P. 
Haase, Harold C. 
Hein, Robert W., Jr. 
Higgins, Martin C. 
Hitchens, Alan W. 
Hughes, Jimmy W. 
Innerarity, Vernon E. 
Johnson, Kenneth E. Weld, Stanley A. 
Jones, William C. Williams, David B. 
Lindemood, James L. Wood, Charles L. 
Maust, Dester C. Woudstra, Chris R. 
McWilliams, Timothy 

E. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 8, 1967: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Robert E. Hampton, of Maryland, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner for the term of 
6 years expiring March 1, 1973. (Reappoint- 


ment.) 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Robert L. Catrett, Stockton. 
CALIFORNIA 
Robert S. Nelson, Alturas. 
T. Carol Shahan, Knightsen. 
Ben Garden, Los Alamitos. 
Wanda H. Davis, Wilseyville. 
FLORIDA 
Dennis E. Allen, Crystal River. 
GEORGIA 
Mary L. Coleman, White Plains. 
Lucille S. Spratlin, Winterville. 
INDIANA 
Kenneth N, Crandall, Fremont. 
Rose L. Campbell, Saint Anthony. 
KANSAS 
Warren L. Mann, De Soto. 
Lois E. Strnad, Munden. 
D. Beth Whitman, Paradise. 
James H. Piland, Waldo. 
KENTUCKY 
Margaret J. McAllister, South Shore. 
LOUISIANA 
Paul T. Buras, Boothville. 
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Mary D. Methvin, Simsboro. 
Marcia J. Roberson, Sterlington. 
MARYLAND 
Mary L. Mattingly, Chaptico. 
Francis P. Manning, College Park. 
MINNESOTA 
Clarence R. Gagner, Brooks. 
B. Earl Loeffier, Fergus Falls. 
Walter W. Wandschneider, Lengby. 
Leslie W. Cook, Mahnomen. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Louise Boyd, Scooba. 
MISSOURI 
Clyde A. Davis, Cuba. 
Albert J. Robertson, Denver. 
Oscar J. Torrence, Herculaneum. 
James N. Whitehead, High Ridge. 
NEBRASKA 
John C. Theobald, Beaver City. 
Marjorie M. Felps, Shelton. 
NEW JERSEY 
John J, Schettino, Fanwood, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Donald B. Harris, Monroe, 
OHIO 
John C. Williams, Alger. 
Richard W. Spencer, Hiram. 
Herbert C. Willey, Pataskala, 
OKLAHOMA 
Barbara J. Sweger, Talala. 
Kenneth J. Driskill, Temple. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
James H. Seay, Moore. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Melvin D. Engelbrecht, Garretson. 
TENNESSEE 
Dorothy L. Bridges, Milledgeville. 
Luther W. Payne, Telford. 
TEXAS 
Gerhardt H. Witte, Yoakum, 
VIRGINIA 
Ralph C. Wall, Axton. 
Joseph D, Mann, Colonial Heights. 
Claude I, Guinn, Culpeper. 
Marguerite F. Maupin, Free Union. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Norman I. Young, Buffalo. 
Helen V. Horton, Slab Fork. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Investigation Needed in Agriculture 
Reporting Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in January 
sharply revised earlier predictions of 
beef cattle numbers. Previous esti- 
mates had indicated that a decline in 
beef output was the trend, but actual 
census figures have revealed that the 
estimates missed the mark by more than 
3 million head of beef which were not 
included in the past 5 year’s cattle num- 
ber estimates. 

The results in the marketplace have, 
of course, been very disruptive. This 


departmental error has been a major 
factor in the price skid in feeder cattle 
in the Dakota markets during recent 
weeks and price drops from around the 
country have been reported in the wake 
of this USDA error. 

The livestock industry is very depen- 
dent upon accurate statistics from the 
Department, and every effort must be 
made to find out where the estimates 
went wrong and where they can be cor- 
rected. 

The Department must carry out a 
complete and thorough inquiry into this 
mistake. Congress must demand that 
a top-to-bottom investigation be made 
to avoid this type of error in the future. 

The Department should take a sec- 
ond look at its reporting and estimating 
techniques to make sure that they are 
in tune with the times. The current 
polling method may well be outdated in 
this day of fewer units with larger pro- 
duction per unit and marketings of fed 
cattle at an earlier age. 


Whatever the cause behind the mis- 
take, the Department must spare no ef- 
fort in determining where its methods 
are incorrect and promptly make the 
appropriate adjustments. 


The Captive Nations, Too, Shall Overcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, here in the 
United States, the theme of the civil 
rights aspirants has been: “We shall 
overcome.” 

This is a theme, I believe, which could 
easily be adopted by the captive nations 
of Europe and particularly by the Orga- 
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nization for the Defense of Four Free- 
doms for Ukraine, Inc. 

I say this because after 50 years of 
captivity—after a half century under 
the heel of a Soviet oppressor—it would 
be a simple—and understandable—mat- 
ter for a spirit of depression, of discour- 
agement, to set in. 

Here, for 50 years, the people of the 
captive nations have been screaming for 
their freedom—and those loyal to the 
captive nations have joined in the 
screaming and to no ayail. 

What would be easier than to adopt 
an attitude of defeat, of despair, and 
saying: We're not getting anywhere 
let's chuck it“? 

This, I say to you, is exactly what the 
Soviet oppressors would like for you to 
do. This would be just what they would 
like to see happen. They would like to 
see you quit. 

But you must not—you cannot—and I 
am confident you will not quit. You will 
continue to fight for a restoration of 
freedom to your homeland—you will 
continue to battle for the four freedoms 
for the Ukraine—the freedoms of speech, 
of conscience, from fear, and from want. 

You will—and you must—continue the 
struggle against enslavement. You 
will—and you must—continue to resist 
Communist aggression against the free 
nations of the world. 

Do these things and I know in my 
heart, as you must know in yours, that 
with the help of God some day—perhaps 
sooner than we have a right to expect— 
the captive nations, too, shall overcome. 


National Teacher Corps Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
begun hearings on the National Teacher 
Corps program. Although I am not a 
member of the committee, I have a vital 
interest in the program, having served 
myself for some years as a school prin- 
cipal. It gives me great pleasure, there- 
fore, to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a newsletter by the Honorable 
FRANK THOMPSON of New Jersey which 
discusses. the National Teacher Corps: 

NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, is holding 
hearings this week on proposals to extend 
and amend the controversial National 
Teacher Corps program, 

More than 1200 Teacher Corpsmen are 
now at work in 275 schools throughout the 
country. The Corpsmen’s purpose is clear: 
teach youngsters who need intensive reme- 
dial help—on Indian reservations, in mi- 
grant communities, in the Mississippi delta, 
Harlem, the Ozarks and in Appalachia. 

Approximately 80% of the Corpsmen are 
interns, college graduates working toward 
a master’s degree at a nearby university 
while carrying out their teaching responsi- 
bilities. The average Teacher Corps intern 
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spends 25 hours each week working directly 
in the local school, 9 hours in university 
classes, 14 hours studying and preparing for 
school work and 7 hours working in related 
community activities. 

The other 20% of the 1281 Corpsmen are 
experienced teachers, Most of them have 
their Master’s Degree and have lived and 
worked in poverty communities. Many 
served in the Peace Corps and now seek at 
home another area of public service. 

Richard Graham, Director of the National 
Teacher Corps, has asked of Congress only 
that we look at the Corps’ record to realize 
that it deserves our continuing support. 

The record is impressive even at this early 
date: 

75% of the universities participating in 
the training of Corpsmen say the Teacher 
Corps is a better program for teacher train- 
ing than any other they have used, 

The principals of the schools which now 
have Corpsmen want more. The average re- 
quest is for three times more Corpsmen than 
are now available. 

The Teacher Corps already has inspired 
significant changes in curricula at colleges 
where Corps’ interns are studying for their 
degrees. Among universities reporting, an 
average of 37% of the courses offered interns 
had never been offered before. 

Nor is the record of Teacher Corps achieve- 
ment merely one of percentages. Iam proud 
that New Jersey's only Teacher Corpsman are 
at work within my district, teaching at Tren- 
ton’s Jefferson Elementary School, And 
teach they do. For example, Miss Donna 
Hutton, a pert 22-year-old intern, takes slow 
learners at Jefferson out of class and gives 
them special attention. She also directs a 
cooking class, teaches a flute group, and 
helps with a school chorus. 

In the afternoon, Miss Hutton assists in a 
supplementary reading program and visits 
with the parents of Jefferson students, ex- 
plaining such things as the new math and 
the food stamp program. During some of 
her evenings, she puts her piano training to 
good use, accompanying a PTA singing group. 
Reports from the teachers and administra- 
tion at Jefferson have been uniformly en- 
thusiastic; in fact, Miss Hutton has been 
asked to stay on after her stint with the 
Teacher Corps is over. 

Along with her teaching duties, Miss Hut- 
ton commutes to Philadelphia each week 
where she is working toward a Master’s De- 
gree in special elementary education at Tem- 
ple University. There too she makes an im- 
pression, Dr, Evan Sorber, who teaches at 
Temple, says, “If the Corps should end. to- 
morrow, the College of Education at Temple 
would never be the same. We are constantly 
incorporating the new techniques we've 
learned with Teacher Corps into the regular 
curriculum for all education majors.” 

In short, the Teacher Corps offers a unique 
contribution. It is able to attract bright, 
dedicated, imaginative, a warm young people 
to one of the toughest jobs in the profes- 
sion—teaching the disadvantaged child. 
The program deserves Congress’s support. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 


Wednesday, February 22, during Brother- 
hood Week 1967, it was my privilege to 
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attend the 22d annual brotherhood meet- 
ing of the Temple Men’s Club at the 
Temple in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The meeting was cosponsored by the 
Cleveland chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and the 
Temple Men’s Club. 

The sixth annual Harry Gellin Award 
was presented to Cleveland’s PACE orga- 
nization, The plaque was accepted by 
R. W. Jewell, executive director of PACE, 
an organization which last year had 
more than 20,000 volunteers in a program 
designed to help the education of inner 
city children and adults. 

There was an outstanding panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “People and Prog- 
ress—Will Modern Technology Destroy 
Human Values?” Members of the panel 
were: Dr. Robert W. Morse, president of 
Case Institute of Technology; Dr. Fred- 
erick Herzberg, chairman of the psy- 
chology department of Western Reserve 
University; Dr. Bert Thomas, president 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, and Dr. 
Herman Stein, dean of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve University. A summation of the 
panel was given by Rabbi Daniel Jeremy 
Silver of the temple. 

While attending the meeting, I could 
not help but think of the philosopher 
— essayist Thomas Carlyle who once 


Men are mystically united: a mysterious 
bond of brotherhood makes all men one. 


Reflecting upon Carlyle’s statement, I 
thought a short explanation of the 
history and processes of a most worth- 
while organization devoted to spreading 
the concept of human brotherhood 
should be brought to the attention of this 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews was founded in 1928 by a 
group of distinguished Americans, 
among them Charles Evans Hughes, 
Newton D. Baker, S, Parkes Cadman, 
Roger W. Straus, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
and other distinguished Americans. A 
civic organization of religiously moti- 
vated people, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, seeks through 
education and discussion to promote 
civic cooperation and mutual under- 
standing among all religions and ethnic 
groups. Its purpose is to mitigate the 
strife and disharmony that emanate 
from conflicts based on race, economic 
interest, and political belief, as well as 
from religious differences. Its approach 
is essentially educational. Through 
summer workshops the NCCJ seeks to 
deal with the problems of human rights 
and human relations; of civil liberties 
and their denial to some citizens; of 
family life, particularly as it relates to 
child development; and of creating 
greater communication between teach- 
ers and students from various ethnic, re- 
ligious, and cultural groups. 

The annual NCCJ police-community 
relations project brings police officials 
together to discuss their methods of 
dealing with minorities and conducts 
seminars during the year for law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the na- 
tion. Religious freedom projects ex- 
plore the religious implications of public 
issues with a report of the findings. Re- 
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ligious News Service, the world’s only 
interreligious news agency and the jour- 
nalistic arm of the NCCJ, has a net- 
work of nearly 1,000 news and photo cor- 
respondents covering such diverse ac- 
tivities as civil rights issues, social wel- 
fare programs among the poor of Latin 
America, and the religious difficulties in 
certain newly emergent nations of Af- 
rica. RNS covered the second Vatican 
council in Rome and reported the 1964 
presidential campaign. Finally, the 
equal opportunity in business project 
attempts, through surveys and seminars, 
to encourage the fair treatment of mi- 
norities in all business activities. La- 
bor-management meetings discuss the 
problems of automation, school dropouts, 
and vocational training and seek to se- 
cure a broader base of understanding 
between employers and employees. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews embellish the very ideals of 
Brotherhood Week. It is well that they 
do, since they originally sponsored the 
week. 


Federal Manpower Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a propaganda campaign be- 
ing waged across the country to dis- 
credit the strategic Federal manpower 
programs which mean so much to un- 
employed Americans. 

I am especially disturbed because my 
State—particularly the Los Angeles 
area—has been a prime target of this 
drive, which seems to be fueled in part 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

It would be most useful for us to shed 
some light on this serious matter and 
clear the air of some of the pollution that 
has been left by misguided. spokesmen for 
the campaign. 

Nation’s Business, the official chamber 
of commerce organ, has recently made 
an unjust attack on Federal manpower 
programs and urged that private busi- 
ness should go it alone in providing help 
for the jobless. 

Cruelly, the magazine has also given 
the impression that the chamber can 
find a job for any unemployed person 
who is willing to work. 

This promise, which the organization 
could not possibly fulfill, comes at a 
time when 3 million Americans are un- 
employed—hundreds of thousands of 
them family breadwinners. 

Declaring that Federal manpower pro- 
grams have produced “a mere trickle in 
results,” the magazine recently went to 
great lengths to belittle the joint train- 
ing efforts of business and the Govern- 
ment. 

These efforts, I might add, have pro- 
duced most heartening results across the 
country and have brought new hope into 
the lives of thousands upon thousands of 
citizens. i 
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The chamber of commerce and others 
who maline or overlook the role of Fed- 
eral training programs would do well to 
seek the advice of a prominent California 
businessman who is working hard to open 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged 
of south central Los Angeles. 

I refer to H. C. “Chad” McClellan, 
chairman of the management council for 
merit employment and training and a 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
under the last Republican administra- 
tion. His nonprofit council works closely 
with Los Angeles area business firms to 
find jobs for the disadvantaged. Mr. 
McClellan also knows that Government 
cooperation is most essential in these 
private efforts. 

Mr. McClellan, who works closely with 
the California Employment Service “as 
our major relationship in order to see 
that the people that are qualified are 
placed,” made this statement, in part, 
before a meeting of a Regional Man- 
power Committee in Los Angeles on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1967: 

We can’t operate without the cooperation 
of the agencies established for that purpose 
(manpower programs) and I have said con- 
stantly that this is a problem that must be 
dealt with by the government and by the 
church and by the labor unions and by the 
community generally, as well as by the em- 
ployer. None of us can handle it alone. 
And if anybody tries to exclude government 
or to make light of the role that government 
must play in this, he hasn’t read the McCone 
Commission report or doesn’t believe it. And, 
certainly, I believe it: The thing that we 
have relied on from the very first day is 
the cooperafion of the government agencies 
established to serve this purpose. 


A recent Nation’s Business article had 
the temerity to mention that Mr. Mc- 
Clellan’s council agreed not to seek or 
use Government funds without disclos- 
ing that the organization cooperates 
with the Federal Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act programs in Los 
Angeles. Approximately $16 million in 
Federal funds have been allocated for 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs in Los Angeles since last 
July. This includes allocations for 
fiscal 1967. 

I want to salute the private organiza- 
tions that have contributed so much of 
their time, energy and talent to help 
combat poverty and eliminate disad- 
vantages. Their efforts are indispensible 
in Los Angeles and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica. But, at the same time, I want to 
make it abundantly clear that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing most worth- 
while work in the manpower field. 

While monumental tasks lie before us 
in the manpower and related fields, it is 
only fair that we recognize the progress 
which has been made so far through Fed- 
eral programs in training Americans for 
productive employment. 

In Los Angeles, for example, that 
“mere trickle” of results mentioned by 
the chamber of commerce is spelling new 
opportunity for thousands of the area’s 
disadvantaged. 

Here are some of the results of these 
vital manpower programs in the Metro- 
politan Los Angeles area: 

From August 1962 through June 1966, 
more than 34,000 persons were author- 
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ized for training or other services under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. 

From January 1965 through January 
1967, nearly 19,000 job opportunities 
were opened for disadvantaged youth un- 
der the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

In 1965 and 1966, nearly 54,000 young 
people were served by six youth oppor- 
tunity centers, receiving vocational 
counseling and referral to training pro- 
grams and jobs. Some 1,500 job place- 
ments were made through these centers 
last December alone. 

Nationally, the record of these and 
other programs has been equally impres- 
sive and encouraging—nearly three- 
quarters of a million persons have been 
authorized for training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act; 
more than 1 million job opportunities 
have been provided under the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps; approximately 1.5 
million youngsters have been served by 
youth opportunity centers; some 1 mil- 
lion young people got jobs in both the 
summers of 1965 and 1966 through the 
President’s highly successful youth op- 
portunity campaign. 

It is simply unfair, Mr. Speaker, for 
anyone to slam these far-reaching pro- 
grams which have done so much to help 
sO many people break the bonds of 
poverty and public dependency and be- 
come productive, self-respecting citi- 
zens. This is what these programs 
‘mean to America. 

I urge the critics of these efforts to 
recognize that fulfillment of the Ameri- 
can promise of equal opportunity for all 
is the business of not just one element 
of our society. It is the business of 
every sector of our society—public and 
private. 


Mrs. Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
announced last Saturday that Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson is leaving her job as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs to devote all her time to 
her job as Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
I think it appropriate that the House 
take note at this time of the work of this 
outstanding public servant in behalf of 
the American consumer. 

Three years ago when she was ap- 
pointed the first presidential consumer 
advisor, President Johnson noted that 
her appointment would insure that the 
voice of the consumer would be “loud, 
clear, uncompromising, and effective.” 
No higher compliment can be paid to 
Mrs. Peterson than to say that she has 
fulfilled this mandate—and fulfilled it 
well, despite the fact that she was able 
to spend only half her time in this job. 

All consumers can be grateful that the 
position of consumer advisor has now 
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been elevated to full-time status, under 
Miss Betty Furness. But the work of 
Mrs, Peterson will not soon be forgotten. 

We in this House are well acquainted 
with Mrs. Peterson’s advocacy of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Bill. Were 
it not for her tireless efforts in behalf of 
this bill, it may well have been forgot- 
ten, and consumers may have been de- 
prived of the money-saving benefits that 
will come from clearer labeling and more 
honest packaging. 

But Mrs. Peterson’s legislative activi- 
ties were just one small part of her 
achievements for the consumer. 

More than anything, Mrs. Peterson 
deserves credit for awakening Americans 
to their rights and responsibilities as 
consumers. The era of “caveat emptor” 
is rapidly dying, and Mrs. Peterson has 
hastened its demise. Consumers will 
no longer silently accept bad products or 
bad practices, and the net result will be 
an economy that is more responsive, 
more healthy, and more prosperous. 

Mrs. Peterson’s job has not been easy. 
Yet she has handled her tasks with grace 
and a boundless energy. To many who 
fear the consumer’s voice, Mrs. Peter- 
son served as a convenient target. Yet 
at all times she attempted to meet un- 
just criticism with fact and reason. Her 
consumer door was always open to those 
with opposing viewpoints, and she never, 
to my knowledge, ducked an argument. 
Instead, she went out of her way to put 
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the consumer viewpoint before business 
and other groups. In the last 3 years, 
she formally addressed hundreds of 
audiences, most of them consisting of 
businessmen with conflicting viewpoints 
and, in countless other meetings, she 
carried on a continuing dialog so as to 
reduce these differences. Not all dif- 
ferences were resolved, but no person 
who met Mrs. Peterson could fail to be 
swayed by her warmth and the sincerity 
of her purpose. 

Her work with businessmen led, in 
fact, to the formation of a textile in- 
dustry committee that has launched a 
voluntary campaign to expand and im- 
prove care labels on consumer garments. 
I understand that this same constructive 
approach is also being employed with the 
footwear industry. 

Within the Government, Mrs. Peter- 
son was an equally strong advocate. She 
helped develop an awareness of the con- 
sumer problems of the poor within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. She 
worked with the Commerce Department 
to insure that the consumer viewpoint 
would be heard in standards-making 
procedures. She worked with the De- 
fense Department to develop rules of 
fair business conduct involving our serv- 
icemen. Her work with the Federal 
Trade Commission most recently resulted 
in that agency’s investigation of super- 
market contests. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Peterson 
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worked hard and long to get the States 
and private organizations to recognize 
their responsibilities and opportunities 
in the consumer field. And these ef- 
forts often met with success. It is worth 
noting, for example, that the number of 
States having counterpart consumer rep- 
resentatives doubled in the last 3 years, 
from three States to six, and that the 
number of States with consumer protec- 
irii o a of other kinds has grown 

21. 

Not all these accomplishments can be 
directly attributed to Mrs. Peterson, but 
it is a fact that she more than any other 
individual has done the most to make 
the long-ignored need for consumer pro- 
tection known. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, and with due re- 
spect to our colleagues across the aisle, I 
wish to note that Mrs. Peterson has been 
an outstanding Democrat. She has al- 
ways given first consideration to her 
country, but her second consideration 
has been her party. I have been told 
that during the last general election, the 
demands for appearances by Mrs. Peter- 
son was third only to those of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

I know that Mrs. Peterson will carry 
on in her Labor Department job with the 
same dedication and energy she has giv- 
en to all her enterprises. For this dedi- 
cated lady’s services, all Americans can 
be grateful. We wish her well in all her 
future activities. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, Marcu 9, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Rev. Milton W. Sanderson, Jr., min- 
ister, Baptist ‘Temple, Huntington, 
W. Va., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for years to come, our shelter from the 
stormy blast, and our eternal home. We 
come unto Thee, Gracious Lord, because 
we have no other to lean upon. We 
pray, O Gracious Lord, that Thou will 
endow these leaders with understanding, 
wisdom, and courage to make right deci- 
sions. We realize, Gracious Lord, that 
some of the tasks they face are quite dif- 
ficult. We pray that Thou will remind 
them that they can come unto the One 
who said, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

With the world groping for peace to- 
day, and our young men fighting and dy- 
ing on the battlefronts, remind us once 
again, Gracious Lord, that there will 
never be any eternal peace until we find 
the Prince of Peace. May He be our con- 
stant guide and companion. 

Now, our Father, as we commit our- 
selves unto Thee once again, we pray 
that Thou will give us the strength 
that is necessary to stand up for the 
task, to be men of conviction, bold in 
our declaration. May the God of Peace 
and the God of Glory watch over and 


sustain us through this time and as we 
yield ourselves to Him once again 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: - 


To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the 
Senate, I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, a 
Senator from the State of West Virginia, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 8, 1967, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS AS IN LEGIS- 
LATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, as in legislative ses- 
sion, and that each Senator’s statement 
therein be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
vr Oa Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


THE RECOGNITION OF SENATORS 
SCOTT, BAKER, AND PASTORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, as in legislative 
session, that at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress to be delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Baker] may be recognized for 
20 minutes; that at the conclusion of the 
address to be delivered by the Senator 
from Tennessee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] be 
recognized for 20 minutes; all as in leg- 
islative session. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HOLLAND 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in legislative ses- 
sion, that following the speeches of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Scorr], the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], I may be al- 
lowed to speak for 10 minutes, as in leg- 
islative session, prior to the taking up of 
the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1967—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 78) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1967, concerning 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. Without 
objection, the message will be printed 
in the Recorp, without being read, and 
appropriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1967, concerning the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

The plan is a step toward fulfilling my 
pledge to the American people that Gov- 
ernment must be reshaped to meet the 
tasks of today. It underscores my con- 
viction that progress can be achieved by 
building upon what is strong and endur- 
ing, but that we shall never hesitate to 
discard what is inefficient or outmoded. 

This plan has a single, clear objec- 
tive—to strengthen the operations of the 
Tariff Commission by transferring to 
its Chairman certain routine executive 
and administrative functions now di- 
vided among its six Commissioners. 

In taking this long overdue step, the 
plan adopts a proven concept of good 
management recommended by the first 
Hoover Commission: in the interest of 
efficiency purely administrative func- 
tions—budgeting, personnel supervision, 
and general management—should be 
vested in the chairman of a commission 
rather than diffused throughout the 
Commission. 

This principle was followed by each of 
my predecessors—Presidents Harry S. 
Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
John F. Kennedy. 

It has been applied successfully to 
most of our Commissions, including the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 

The reorganization plan I recommend 
will extend it to the Tariff Commission. 

The Tariff Commission plays a key role 
in safeguarding the Nation’s economic 
vitality. It reviews our commercial poli- 
cies and studies how these policies affect 
competition between foreign and domes- 
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tic products. Periodically, after public 
investigation, the Commission reports to 
Congress and the President concerning 
the effect of imports on our domestic in- 
dustries and our workers. 

The Commission’s tasks are demand- 
ing and complex. They require skill and 
careful judgment. Often, the Commis- 
sion must work under intense time pres- 
sure. 

The plan I forward today will promote 
efficient operation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion by: 

Centralizing and consolidating in a 
single executive—the Chairman—the 
purely administrative functions of the 
Commission; 

Freeing the other Commissioners from 
these routine burdens so they can devote 
full time to investigative and advisory 
responsibilities. 

Thus, the plan transfers, from the 
Commission as a whole to the Chairman 
of the Commission, these duties: 

Overall management of the Commis- 
sion’s activities: 

Direction and supervision of the em- 
ployees of the Commission; 

Personnel actions, such as hiring, pro- 
motion, salary, transfer, removal of Com- 
mission employees, and 

Allocation and use of funds appropri- 
ated to the Commission. 

This plan will allow the Nation's busi- 
nessmen and workers—and indeed every 
citizen—to reap the benefits of modern 
and effective Government. 

As a result of this plan, the Tariff 
Commission will be managed more ef- 
ficiently. It is too early, however, to esti- 
mate the exact dollar savings that will 
flow from these improved operations. 

This plan was prepared in accordance 
with chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

After investigation, I have found, and 
I hereby declare, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the accompanying plan 
is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 901(a) 
of title 5. 

I urge Congress to permit this reorga- 
nization plan to become effective. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 9, 1967. 


REPORT ON U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
No. 82) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
U.S. participation in the United Nations. 
Without objection, the message will be 
printed in the Record, without being 
read, and appropriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith the 20th 
annual report on U.S. participation in 
the United Nations, covering calendar 
year 1965. 

That year gave new evidence of our 
country’s vigorous commitment to the 
world organization, and to the cause of 
peace which it serves. All of the Amer- 
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ican efforts recorded here—whether po- 
litical, economic, social, legal, or admin- 
istrative—were designed solely to further 
that commitment. 

The whole world shared our grief 
when Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson 
died in London on July 14, 1965. The re- 
spect and affection in which he was held, 
and the world’s gratitude for his con- 
tributions to the United Nations, found 
expression in messages from officials and 
leaders around the globe, and in the rare 
tribute of a memorial meeting in the 
General Assembly hall at the United 
Nations. 

One measure of a nation’s regard for 
the United Nations is the quality of rep- 
resentatives it sends to the Organization. 
Accordingly, I asked Arthur J. Gold- 
berg to leave the Supreme Court of the 
United States and to succeed Ambas- 
sador Stevenson as our permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations: 

Ambassador Goldberg’s first important 
task was to help end the paralysis suf- 
fered by the General Assembly in 1964 as 
a result of the U.N. constitutional crisis. 
It had become clear that the member- 
ship as a whole was not prepared to 
apply the penalty provided by article 19 
of the charter—loss of vote in the As- 
sembly for those more than 2 years in 
arrears—to those members who had re- 
fused to contribute their assessed shares 
of certain peacekeeping operations. On 
August 16, Ambassador Goldberg an- 
nounced that the United States would 
not seek to frustrate the evident desire 
of many members that the General As- 
sembly should proceed normally. At the 
same time, he made it clear that the 
United States reserved the same option 
to make exceptions to collective financ- 
ing assessments in the future. 

The consensus reached by the General 
Assembly included agreement that the 
Organization’s financial difficulties 
should be solved through voluntary con- 
tributions, particularly from those de- 
linquent in their payments. A few na- 
tions contributed, but those furthest in 
arrears did not. The financial condition 
of the United Nations thus remained pre- 
carious. 

During 1965, the Security Council 
made a major contribution to interna- 
tional peace by halting the hostilities be- 
tween India and Pakistan arising from 
the Kashmir dispute. In thus arresting 
a full-scale war on the subcontinent, 
the Organization prevented untold 
tragedy in Asia—and proved anew its 
value as an instrument for peace. 

United Nations peace forces and truce 
supervisors continued to stand guard 
throughout 1965 in Cyprus, in Kashmir, 
in Korea, and along the troubled borders 
of Israel. The Security Council also dis- 
patched United Nations representatives 
and observers to the Dominican Republic 
during the disorders there; but the pri- 
macy of the Organization of American 
States in dealing successfully with this 
regional problem, in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter, remained un- 
impaired. 

During the year, concrete steps toward 
disarmament were again strongly urged 
from all quarters, although progress 
proved disapprovingly slow; the serious 
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problems of race relations and colonial- 
ism in Southern Africa were also a cause 
of increasing debate and concern; and 
the United Nations and its members 
were repeatedly urged by the United 
States to join in the search for peace in 
Vietnam. 

In my speech in San Francisco on June 
25, 1965—the 20th anniversary of the 
United Nations—I called upon its mem- 
bers to use all their influence, individ- 
ually and collectively, to bring to the ne- 
gotiating table those who seemed deter- 
mined to continue the conflict. Ambas- 
sador Goldberg addressed similar appeals 
to United Nations members. Indeed, in 
his first official communication as US. 
representative, a letter to the Security 
Council President on July 30, 1965, Am- 
bassador Goldberg recalled the legiti- 
mate interest of the Security Council in 
the peace of southeast Asia and asserted 
that— 

The United States stands ready, as it has 
in the past, to collaborate unconditionally 
with members of the Security Council in 
the search for an acceptable formula to 
restore peace and security to that area of 
the world. 


Unfortunately, these initiatives pro- 
duced no affirmative response from those 
supporting the aggression against South 
Vietnam. Two suspensions of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam during the year 
were no more successful in opening the 
path to honorable negotiations, The 
tragic conflict continues unabated in 
Vietnam. But we are continuing our ef- 
forts untiringly to seek a peaceful settle- 
ment of this issue through the United 
Nations and all other channels. This 
was the key issue dealt with in Ambas- 
sador Goldberg’s statement to the 
21st General Assembly in the general de- 
bate in September 1966. 

The year 1965 marked the midpoint 
of the United Nations development dec- 
ade. It was a year of sober assessment. 
Despite substantial progress in some 
areas, it was clear that in most of the 
more than 100 countries with per. capita 
incomes of less than $200, economic 
growth had been largely swallowed up 
by the mounting tide of population 
growth. Multilateral programs of aid, 
trade, and investment, although sub- 
stantial in absolute terms, are not suf- 
ficient—even when combined with all the 
other large programs, public and pri- 
vate—to narrow the development gap. 

This discouraging assessment stimu- 
lated new efforts to cope with develop- 
ment problems: 

The newly created U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development began its search 
for new trade patterns and practices 
which would benefit the developing 
countries. 

The establishment of a new U.N. Or- 
ganization for Industrial Development 
was approved by the General Assembly. 

The U.N. development program was 
established by merger of the U.N. Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund. The United States 
had worked long and hard for the in- 
tegration of these two major U.N. opera- 
tional programs in order to permit better 
planning and more effective use of re- 
sources. 

Foundations were laid for the new 


Asian Development Bank with a capital- 
ization of $1 billion, including a $200 
million subscription by the United States. 
It promises to be one of the most effec- 
tive agencies for the financing of eco- 
nomic and social development in Asia. 

A new African Development Bank, de- 
signed to play a similar role in Africa, 
opened for business. 

Through these and other instrumen- 
talities, our delegations in U.N. agencies 
have given leadership and positive sup- 
port to major goals in the struggle for a 
better life: more food production; assist- 
ance in voluntary family planning; the 
training of skilled manpower; develop- 
ment of transport and communications; 
fuller utilization of natural resources; 
and increased application of science and 
technology. 

The year 1965 had been designated In- 
ternational Cooperation Year—ICY—by 
the U.N. General Assembly, and U.N. 
members were urged to commemorate it 
in appropriate ways. The culmination 
of the American celebration was a White 
House Conference attended by more 
than 5,000 distinguished Americans— 
leaders in their communities, in business 
and industry, in educational and labor 
organizations, in the arts and sciences, 
and in the professions. The Conference 
discussed reports on international coop- 
eration in agriculture, atomic energy, dis- 
armament, health, the welfare of women 
and youth, and many other fields. Many 
of its recommendations have already 
been put into effect. Others are being 
thoroughly evaluated by a special White 
House committee which will shortly sub- 
mit its report to me. 

Public support for the United Nations 
continued at a high level as the organiza- 
tion approached its 21st anniversary. 
Most thoughtful people know that the 
United Nations is a far from perfect or- 
ganization, in a far from perfect world. 
Yet they also recognize that it and its 
specialized agencies are the best system 
yet devised for sovereign nations to work 
together with equality and self-respect. 

Our investment in the United Nations, 
and its various agencies and special pro- 
grams, supplements other activities un- 
dertaken to preserve, protect, or promote 
a wide range of national interests. Above 
all, our commitment to the United Na- 
tions is an expression of faith which has 
illumined the entire history of our coun- 
try: a faith that the creative powers of 
democracy and human reason can over- 
come the evils of tyranny and violence. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


REPORT ON MARINE SCIENCE AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 79) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
marine science activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Without objection, 
the message will be printed in the Rxc- 
orp, without being read, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 


„„ ye ee Oe a t c 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to report on the marine 
science activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The resources of the oceans can help 
us meet many of the challenges that face 
our Nation and the world today. 

The vast food reserves of the sea must 
be developed to help end the tragic cycle 
of famine and despair. 

The continuing pollution and erosion 
of our seashores, bays, estuaries, and 
Great Lakes must be arrested and re- 
versed to safeguard the health of our 
people and to protect the resources of 
the sea. 

The influence of oceans on the en- 
vironment must be understood so that 
we may improve the long-term forecast- 
ing of storms, weather and sea condi- 
tions; protect life and property in coastal 
areas; and improve the prediction of 
rainfall in the interior. 

The wealth of the ocean floor must be 
freed for the benefit of all people. 

Finally, the seas must be used as path- 
ways to improved international under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The great potential of the seas has not 
gone unnoticed. During the past 6 years, 
we have invested increasingly in the de- 
velopment of marine scientific and tech- 
nical manpower, ships, and facilities. 
The quality of our research fleet, deep sea 
vessels, and laboratories is unsurpassed. 
The small but growing corps of highly 
trained specialists provides a strong 
creative base for our marine science and 
technology. 

The 89th Congress also responded to 
the challenge of the oceans by enacting: 

The Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act which provides 3 
stronger policy and organization frame- 
work and gives new momentum to our 
marine science activities. 

The Sea Grant College and Program 
Act, which will improve our capabilities 
for training and research in marine 
sciences and engineering. 

The act authorizing pilot plants for 
the production of fish protein as a usable 
source of food. 

The new National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development, 
chaired by the Vice President, has made 
significant progress in carrying out its 
responsibilities for planning and coordi- 
nating the Nation’s marine science ac- 
tivities. In consultation with the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
National Academy of Sciences, and other 
agencies of the Federal Government, 
the Council has reviewed our current 
work and has identified the areas in 
which action should be taken. 

We must: 

Launch a pilot program to assist the 
protein-deficient countries of the world 
in increasing their capacity for using the 
fish resources of the seas; 

Implement the Sea Grant College and 
Program Act to strengthen oceano- 
graphic engineering, expand applied re- 
search and improve technical informa- 
tion activities; 

Accelerate studies to improve the col- 
lection, storage, retrieval, and dissemina- 
tion of oceanographic data; 

Expand ocean observation systems to 
improve near-shore weather prediction 
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services, and study ways to make more 
accurate long-range predictions of 
precipitation levels and drought condi- 
tions; 

Study the Chesapeake Bay to deter- 
mine the effects of estuarine pollution 
on shellfish, health, recreation, and 
beauty, and to provide a basis for re- 
medial measures; 

Explore off-shore solid mineral de- 
posits; 

Improve technology and engineering 
for work at great ocean depths; 

Equip a new Coast Guard ship to con- 
duct oceanographic research in sub- 
Arctic waters. 

Details of these programs are set forth 
in the accompanying report of the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. 

I have this year recommended to the 
Congress a 13-percent increase—from 
$409 million to $462 million—in appro- 
priations to support marine science ac- 
tivities. These funds will permit us to 
expand our efforts to understand the sea 
and develop its vast resources. They will 
enhance the capabilities of local govern- 
ment, universities, and private ir-dustry 
to join in this vital enterprise. They will 
enable us to support the important new 
efforts recommended by the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development. 

“I urge the Congress to provide the nec- 
essary funds to support these important 
efforts. 

In January I appointed 19 distin- 
guished Americans, including four Mem- 
bers of Congress, to serve as members 
and advisers of the Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources. 
This Commission will complement the 
activities of the National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment, by providing impartial insights 
into the strengths and weaknesses of our 
marine science programs. 

The Commission will be called upon to 
identify still more opportunities for a 
concerted public and private effort—to 
develop the resources of the sea through 
a creative and cooperative partnership 
of Government, industry, and the aca- 
demic community. 

The depth of the sea is a new environ- 
ment for man’s exploration and develop- 
ment, just as crossing the West was a 
challenge in centuries past. 

We shall encounter that environment 
with the same conviction and pioneering 
spirit that propelled ships from the Old 
to the New World. 

We shall bring to the challenge of the 
ocean depths—as we have brought to the 
challenge of outer space—a determina- 
tion to work with all nations to develop 
the seas for the benefit of mankind. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Wx2TE House, March 9, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR I OF THE U.S.A., INC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the National Quartermaster, Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit of the financial transac- 
tions of that organization, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. PASTORE] and my- 
self, I present to the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to 
increase the benefits under social secu- 
rity as recommended by President John- 
son. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to voice my full support of the 
action taken by the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, for I too am most con- 
cerned by the plight of our elderly living 
on fixed incomes in this period of rising 
costs. It was for this very reason that I 
introduced S. 193, which calls for the 
joining of social security benefits with 
the Consumer Price Index compiled by 
the Department of Labor. 

Every day which passes, without Sen- 
ate action to alleviate the social security 
benefit problem, is another day during 
which our elderly must suffer due to the 
lack of funds. I urge the Senate Finance 
Committee to take note of the resolution 
from the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly and trust that expeditious action will 
be forthcoming. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


H. 1181 


“A resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to increase the benefits 
under social security as recommended by 
President Johnson 


“Whereas, millions of elder citizens are at- 
tempting to survive on small fixed incomes; 
and 

“Whereas Social Security benefits, in very 
many instances are their only income; and 

“Whereas, Consideration should be given 
to the constantly rising cost of living index, 
particularly as it concerns this considerable 
group of low and fixed income citizens; now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations does hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
the benefits under Social Security as recom- 
mended by President Johnson; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the senators and representatives from 
Rhode Island, in the Congress of the United 
States, urging them to exert every effort to 
affect the increase in Social Security bene- 
fits.” 
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I, August P, La France, Secretary of State 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, hereby certify that the afore- 
going is a true copy of resolution (H. 1181) 
entitled “Resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
benefits under social security as recommend- 
ed by President Johnson” taken from the 
records in this office and compared with the 
original resolution (H. 1181) passed by the 
General Assembly at the January Session, 
A. D. 1967 and approved by the Governor 
on the first day of March, 1967 and now re- 
maining on file and of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the State of 
Rhode Island, this second day of March, 
A. D. 1967. 

AucustT P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to provide for 
the administration and development of 
Pennsylvania Avenue as a national historic 
site (Rept. No. 64). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

8. 1232. A bill providing that certain pri- 
vately owned irrigable lands in the Milk 
River project in Montana shall be deemed to 
be excess lands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1233. A bill to extend to the professional 
team sport of soccer the same treatment 
under the antitrust laws which heretofore 
has been accorded to other professional team 
sports; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Harris) : 

S. 1234. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Mountain Park reclamation 
project, Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monrongey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 1235. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to acquire 
certain real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia determined to be necessary for use 
as a headquarters site for the Organization 
of American States or as sites for offices of 
other international organizations or govern- 
ments of foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself, Mr. CARL- 
son, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. Hruska, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Morron, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Youn of North Dakota): 

S. 1236. A bill to provide for the sharing 
with the State and local governments of a 
portion of the tax revenues received by the 
United States; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Baker when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1237. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross in- 
come the expense allowances, not exceeding 
a total of $2,000 a year, paid to members of 
State legislatures; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey): 

S. 1238. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in honor 
of Amerigo Vespucci; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Missouri): 

S. 1239. A bill to provide a deduction for 
income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for transporta- 
tion to and from work; and to provide an 
additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1240. A bill to prevent vessels built or 
rebuilt outside the United States or docu- 
mented under foreign registry from carrying 
cargoes restricted to vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mrs. 
Smirn) (by request): 

S. 1241. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
DoMINIcK) : 

S. 1242. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Attorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself and 
Mr. ALLoTT) : 

S. 1243. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
the Grand Canyon National Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 1244. A bill for the relief of Marie Sa- 
hely; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1245. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace above ahd below freeway rights-of- 
way within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1246. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into leases for the rental of, or to use or per- 
mit the use of, public space in, on, over, and 
under the streets and alleys under their 
jurisdiction, other than freeways, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1247. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to fix and 
collect rents for the occupancy of space in, 
on, under, or over the streets of the District 
of Columbia, to authorize the closing of un- 
used or unsafe vaults under said streets and 
the correction of dangerous conditions of 
vaults in or vault openings on public space, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typrncs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A COMPILATION OF MATERIALS 
RELATING TO THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 92); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed, with illus- 
trations, as a Senate document a compilation 
of materials entitled “Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, One-hun- 
dredth Anniversary, 1867-1967", and that 
there be printed five thousand additional 
copies of such document for the use of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


MOUNTAIN PARK RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, IN SOUTHWESTERN 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for myself and the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] for 
appropriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the 
Mountain Park reclamation project in 
southwestern Oklahoma. 

The project would be constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It would 
provide a municipal water supply for 
Altus and Snyder and the Altus Air Force 
Base. It would provide flood control and 
incidental recreation and fish and wild- 
life benefits. 

Local and State governments affected 
are willing to meet all requirements of 
Federal law for reimbursement and re- 
payment. 

This project is in an area of our State 
generally deficient in both quality and 
quantity of water, and almost annually 
we suffer severe drought or floods. 
Therefore, it is necessary to completely 
develop the resources that are available 
if cities and towns and industries are to 
have adequate water supplies for present 
and future growth and if industries are 
to be attracted to the area. 

Estimated construction costs of the 
various projects features are tabulated 
below. The costs are considered to rea- 
sonably represent January 1962 prices. 


Stage 1 facilities eee $14, 308, 000 
Mountain Park dam and 
reservoir________ 
Aqueduct system 
Fish and wildlife facilities 210, 000 
Recreation facilities 1 300, 000 
Stage II facilities 4, 450, 000 
Bretch diversion dam 1, 001, 000 
Bretch diversion canal 3, 449, 000 
Total Federal project con- 
struction ns 18, 758, 000 


Does not include $290,000 of non-Federal 
costs for accessory recreational facilities 
recommended by the National Park Service. 


The average annual operation, main- 
tenance, and replacement costs of the 
Federal works over the 60-year repay- 
ment period are estimated to be about 
$56,200 based on prevailing prices. This 
amount envisions the operation of stage 
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I facilities over the 50-year period, with 
operation of stage II facilities beginning 
in the 19th year and also continuing 
through a 50th year. Repayment. of 
Stage IT facilities would be completed 10 
years aiter repayment of stage I. The 
plan contemplates the project organiza- 
tion would operate and maintain all proj- 
ect works except the recreational and 
fish and wildlife facilities. Operation 
and maintenance of the recreational fa- 
cilities and the wildlife management 
area would be assumed by appropriate 
State entities without cost to the United 
States, 

The annual economic Federal project 
costs are estimated, on the basis of the 
above, to average $685,400 for a 100-year 
period of analysis. 

The benefits assignable to project con- 
struction have been estimated to total 
about $1,450,435 annually. Comparison 
of the evaluated benefits and the esti- 
mated annual costs indicate a benefit- 
cost ratio of 2.12 for a 100-year period. 

Of the $18,758,000 construction cost, 
$13,383,000 is allocated to municipal 
water supply and is reimbursable with 
interest. The remaining $5,375,000 is 
allocated to flood control recreation, 
and fish and wildlife and is considered 
nonreimbursable. These latter alloca- 
tions are $2,428,000, $836,000, and $2,- 
111,000, respectively. 

Of the $13,383,000 in construction costs 
allocated to municipal water supply, 
$10,437,000 is apportioned to Altus and 
Snyder. The remaining $2,946,000 is 
apportioned to future demands under 
the provisions of the Water Supply Act 
of 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that a plan 
for the development of the Mountain 
Park project be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and 
without objection, the plan for develop- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1234) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Mountain 
Park reclamation project, Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Monroney (for himself and Mr. 
Harris), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The plan of development presented by 
Mr. Monroney is as follows: 

PUAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MOUNTAIN PARK 
PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 

The Mountain Park project would divert a 
portion of the flows of Elk Creek into Otter 
Creek, both of which are tributaries of the 
North Fork of Red River in southwestern 
Oklahoma, regulate the combined flows to 
furnish needed municipal water supplies for 
the cities of Altus (including the Altus Air 
Force Base), and Snyder, Okla., and deliver 
those supplies to the cities. It would also 
provide additional municipal water supplies 
at the reservoir for anticipated future de- 
mands; substantial flood control benefits; 
desirable fish and wildlife benefits; and 
needed recreational opportunities. 

The plan of development for the Mountain 
Park project represents the culmination of 
investigations which began with considera- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation (then 
the Reclamation Service) of a Mountain 
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Park reseryoir on Otter Creek in 1903. Po- 
tentialities of the Elk and Otter Creek Basins 
were reported by the Arkansas-White, Red 
Basins Interagency Committee. A recon- 
naissance appraisal of the project was com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
October 1955. The detailed feasibility in- 
vestigations are summarized in this report. 
The latter investigations have been con- 
ducted in full cooperation with the con- 
cerned local entities, State agencies, and 
other Federal agencies. 

The plan of development contemplates, as 
a Federal project, (1) the construction of 
Bretch Diversion Dam on Elk Creek; (2) con- 
struction of Bretch Diversion canal to divert 
a portion of the flows of Elk Creek into Otter 
Creek; (3) construction of Mountain Park 
Dam and Reservoir on Otter Creek; (4) con- 
struction of an aqueduct system to deliver 
waters stored in the Mountain Park Reservoir 
to the cities of Altus and Snyder; (5) pur- 
chase of lands and construction of minimum 
basic recreational facilities at the Mountain 
Park Reservoir for recreational purposes; and 
(6) purchase and development of lands at 
that reservoir to mitigate upland game losses 
and enhance the waterfowl resources of the 
project area. 

The conservation capacity included in 
Mountain Park Reservoir provides for the 
optimum development of the streamfiows of 
Elk and Otter Creeks. This conforms to the 
declared policy of the State of Oklahoma 
that, to the extent practicable, project plans 
provide for maximum development of the 
available water resources. 

The forecast municipal water supply de- 
mands and the available streamflow records 
indicate that Mountain Park Reservoir, de- 
veloping only Otter Creek flows, could rea- 
sonably meet the project water requirements 
of Altus and Snyder for about 10 years. 
Thus, the plan of development contemplates 
stage construction in which the Bretch di- 
version dam and canal would be deferred for 
about 10 years, with consequent savings in 
interest and operation, maintenance and re- 
placement costs. 

Inclusion of the aqueduct system necessary 
to deliver waters stored in the Mountain Park 
Reservoir to the cities of Altus and Snyder 
resulted from an analysis of the financial 
status of those cities, which established that 
construction of the aqueduct system under 
private financing would probably not be 
feasible. Construction of the necessary 
water treatment and intracity delivery sys- 
tems would be the responsibility of the proj- 
ect cities. 

Adequate storage capacity would be pro- 
vided in the Mountain Park Reservoir, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers contained in the ap- 
pended report of that agency, to fully control 
flood flows of Otter Creek at the damsite. 

The plan of development contemplates 
purchase of the lands and construction of 
the minimum basic recreational facilities 
recommended by the National Park Service, 
as desirable for protection and accommoda- 
tion of the visiting public. The contem- 
plated minimum basic facilities would be 
provided at three sites around the reservoir. 
The plan contemplates that the additional 
accessory recreational facilities deemed by 
the National Park Service to be desirable to 
permit optimum recreational use of the 
reservoir would be provided at non-Federal 
expense. The National Park Service report 
is appended, 

The plan of development also contem- 
plates accomplishment of all measures, ex- 
cept maintenance of Snyder Lake, recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife in the appended report of that 
agency, to provide the optimum project fish 
and wildlife benefits. Maintenance of Sny- 
der Lake is considered impracticable because 
of construction difficulties and costs involved 
and the nominal fishery benefits which 
would result therefrom. The principal 
measures involved are purchase and develop- 
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ment of lands at the Mountain Park Reser- 
voir to mitigate upland game losses and en- 
hance waterfowl resources. 

The Mountain Park project would provide 
the municipal water deliveries requested by 
the cities of Altus and Snyder. These deliv- 
erles would be supplemental to present 
sources of supply at Altus, and would pro- 
vide the total requirement for Snyder. 

Estimated construction costs of the var- 
ious project features are tabulated below. 
The costs are considered to reasonably rep- 
resent January 1962 prices. 


Stage I facilities: 
Mountain Park Dam and Res- 


err . 88, 790, 000 
Aqueduct system 5, 008, 000 
Fish and wildlife facilities 210, 000 
Recreation facilities +300, 000 

TOL ee 14, 308, 000 
Stage II facilities: 
Bretch diversion dam 1, 001, 000 
Bretch diversion canal 3, 449, 000 
QUI eh LEa beckons dah 4, 450, 000 
Total Federal project con- 
struction costs 18, 758, 000 


1Does not include $290,000 of non-Federal 
costs for accessory recreational facilities rec- 
ommended by the National Park Service. 


The average annual operation, mainte- 
nance, and replacement costs of the Federal 
works over the 60-year repayment period are 
estimated to be about $56,200 based on pre- 
vailing prices. This amount envisions the 
operation of stage I facilities over the 50- 
year period, with operation of stage II facil- 
ities beginning in the 10th year and also 
continuing through a 50th year. Repayment 
of stage II facilities would be complete 10 
years after repayment of stage I. The plan 
contemplates the project organization would 
operate and maintain all project works ex- 
cept the recreational and fish and wildlife 
facilities. Operation and maintenance of 
the recreational facilities and the wildlife 
management area would be assumed by ap- 
propriate State entities without cost to the 
United States. 

The annual economic Federal project 
costs are estimated, on the basis of the above, 
to average $685,400 for a 100-year period of 
analysis, 

The benefits assignable to project con- 
struction have been estimated to total about 
$1,450,435 annually. Comparison of the eval- 
uated benefits and the estimated annual 
costs indicate a benefit-cost ratio of 2.12 for 
a 100-year period. 

Of the $16,758,000 construction cost, $13,- 
383,000 is allocated to municipal water sup- 
ply and is reimbursable with interest. The 
remaining $5,375,000 is allocated to flood 
control, recreation and fish and wildlife and 
is considered nonreimbursable, These latter 
allocations are $2,428,000, $836,000, and $2,- 
111,000 respectively. 

Of the $13,383,000 in construction costs 
allocated to municipal water supply, $10,- 
437,000 is apportioned to Altus and Snyder. 
The remaining $2,946,000 is apportioned to 
future demands under the provisions of the 
Water Supply Act of 1958. 

Prior to construction, it would be neces- 
sary for Altus and Snyder to form a master 
conservancy district, authorized under the 
laws of Oklahoma, to execute a contract 
with the United States for repayment of the 
reimbursable costs apportioned to those cit- 
ies, and for operation and maintenance of 
the appropriate project works. It is antici- 
pated that supplemental contracts would be 
executed between the master conservancy 
district and the project cities concerning the 
water deliveries and repayment arrangements 
to prevail. 

The repayment plan assumes that reim- 
bursable municipal water supply costs ap- 
portioned to Altus and Snyder would be 
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repaid, with interest computed in this report 
at a rate of 2.936 percent, concurrent with 
payment of operation and maintenance costs, 
in variable annual installments which would 
increase from year to year, generally in pro- 
portion to the schedule of water deliveries 
adopted for the repayment period. Final de- 
termination of rate of interest to be paid will 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in accordance with provisions of the Water 
Supply Act. Deferral of interest for a period 
of 10 years on $1,080,500 of cost apportioned 
to Altus and Snyder is provided for in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Water 
Supply Act of 1958. On this basis, the cost 
of raw water to the matter conservancy dis- 
trict over the repayment period would aver- 
age about 16 cents per thousand gallons. 

The plan also assumes that repayment of 
reimbursable municipal water supply costs 
apportioned to future demands would be de- 
ferred until project water deliveries utilizing 
water reserved for future demands are first 
made. 

The Mountain Park project is strongly sup- 
ported by the project cities. Their governing 
bodies have submitted formal resolutions 
endorsing the plan of development, and ex- 
pressing willingness to enter into negotia- 
tions directed toward the consummation of 
appropriate repayment contracts. 

At the request of the project cities, and in 
accord with Oklahoma laws, the Secretary 
of the Interior requested withdrawal from 
further appropriation for use by the Moun- 
tain Park project of all unappropriated waters 
of Elk Creek above the point of diversion, 
and of Otter Creek above the Mountain Park 
damsite. By letter of May 4, 1955, the Okla- 
homa Water Resources Board (then the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board) 
advised that these waters were withdrawn 
for the Mountain Park project, 

The Oklahoma Water Resources Board, by 
letter dated July 3, 1962, concurred in the 
findings of this report; agreed to take the 
necessary actions to insure repayment to the 
United States of the water supply storage 
costs which are deferred as costs allocable 
to future water supply under the Water Sup- 
ply Act of 1958, as amended by Public Law 
87-88; and agreed to make, at the appro- 
priate time, a hydrographic survey of Elk 
and Otter Creeks for the purpose of per- 
fecting water rights in the basin, including 
the May 4, 1955, withdrawal of waters by the 
United States. 


POSTAGE STAMP COMMEMORAT- 
ING AMERIGO VESPUCCI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, March 9 
marks the birthday of Amerigo Vespucci, 
scholar, explorer, and geographer. 

Born in the middle of the 15th century, 
Vespucci was the son of an influential 
and wealthy family active in commercial 
interests in Florence. After finishing his 
studies in the physical sciences, he went 
to Spain and found himself plunged into 
the exciting age of discovery and explo- 
ration. He was a friend of Columbus and 
made six voyages to the New World. His 
letters were not only literary successes 
of that time, but also give valuable in- 
formation on early explorations and 
mapmaking. 

Today, one third of the globe’s land 
surface carries his name, from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego. It would be fitting for 
the United States to honor his memory 
in a special way, and I therefore intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and the junior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WI. 
trams], a bill calling upon the Post Office 
Department to issue a special stamp 
commemorating Amerigo Vespucci. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1238) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in honor of Amerigo Vespucci, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], I introduce a bill to provide the 
disabled an income tax deduction of up 
to $600 to cover transportation to and 
from work, and to allow them the same 
additional $600 income tax deduction as 
is now given the blind. 

It is estimated that some 300,000 dis- 
abled persons would qualify under this 
legislation, at a maximum cost to the 
Government of $40 million. This cost 
seems small when we consider the aver- 
age cost of from $479 to $544 to rehabil- 
itate each disabled individual. What we 
will be doing through this legislation is 
helping these people to help themselves 
and aiding them to achieve some per- 
sonal independence from institutions, 
from overburdened families, and from 
local and State governments. 

Our handicapped citizens are capable 
of being productive workers, contribut- 
ing to the Nation’s economy instead of 
being dependent upon it. But their dis- 
abilities impose upon them additional 
expenses in pursuit of their livelihoods 
which are not fully tax deductible, such 
as special orthopedic devices; extra 
travel costs because they are unable to 
utilize routine methods of transporta- 
tion; expensive additions to office, shop, 
or home to facilitate their movements; 
special prosthetic devices; higher insur- 
ance costs, and the costs of hiring help 
to perform the simple tasks which the 
nonhandicapped perform for themselves. 
In addition, rising costs are particularly 
burdensome. For example, the prices of 
some special orthopedic shoes needed by 
the disabled have doubled in the past 
year. 

Under this bill, the disabled taxpayer, 
in order to qualify for the additional $600 
exemption, must suffer from a loss of 
one or more extremities or 50 percent 
or more loss of ability as defined under 
the Schedule for Rating Disabilities of 
the Veterans’ Administration. In addi- 
tion, both the blind and the disabled 
would qualify for the tax deduction of 
up to $600 for expenses of going to and 
from work. 

Last year, some 30 governors in- 
dicated to the Joint Handicapped Coun- 
cil their support of this proposal. It has 
had editorial support ranging from the 
New York Times to the Progressive 
Farmer. Endorsements also include the 
AFL-CIO, the VFW, the General Feder- 
ation of Womens Clubs, the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. 
This measure is similar with the bill I 
introduced last year, S. 3304, and a suc- 
cessor to similar legislation which I first 
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introduced in February 1950, in the 81st 
Congress, as a Member then of the House 
of Representatives. 

The prospects for this bill seem es- 
pecially bright now. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans have endeavored val- 
iantly to transform their physical hand- 
icaps from stumbling blocks to build- 
ing blocks. They wish to use their 
crutches to move on, not toleanon. This 
legislation will help them do just that. 
It is as hard-nosed and practical in eco- 
nomic terms as it is humanitarian. It 
is, in effect, a practical bill to benefit 
those who have no alternative than but 
to be practical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1239) to provide a deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes, in the 
case of a disabled individual, for ex- 
penses for transportation to and from 
work; and to provide an additional ex- 
emption for income tax purposes for a 
taxpayer or spouse who is disabled, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal from the Department of 
Defense requesting introduction of the 
legislation and explaining its purpose 
be printed in the Rrecorp immediately 
following the listing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
of transmittal will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1241) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Russett (for himself and Mrs. 
SmirH), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter of transmittal presented by 
Mr. RUSSELL is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 9, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “To authorize 
certain construction at military installations 
and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1967. The 
Bureau of the Budget advises that its enact- 
ment would be in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

This legislation would authorize military 
construction needed by the Department of 
Defense at this time, and would provide 
additional authority to cover deficiencies in 
essential construction previously authorized. 
Appropriations in support of this legislation 
are provided for in the Budget of the United 
States Government for the Fiscal Year 1968. 

Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of this proposal 
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would authorize for the active forces $1,802,- 
938,000 for new construction as follows: 

a. For requirements other than those for 
Southeast Asia activities, $1,706,810,000, of 
which $418,469,000 are for the Department of 
the Army, $545,581,000 for the Department of 
the Navy, $523,760,000 for the Department of 
the Air Force, and $219,000,000 for the De- 
tense Agencies in Titles I, II, III, and IV 
respectively. 

b. For requirements in support of South- 
east Asia activities, $96,128,000, of which 
$40,864,000 are for the Department of the 
Army, $21,264,000 for the Department of the 
Navy, and $34,000,000 for the Department of 
the Air Force, all in Title V. 

Title VI contains legislative recommenda- 
tions considered necessary to implement the 
Department of Defense family housing pro- 
gram and authorizes $787,000,000 for all costs 
of that program for FY 1968. 

Title VII requests authorization for appro- 
priation of $27,000,000 for homeowners as- 
sistance in base closure areas. 

Title VIII contains General Provisions 
generally applicable to the Military Con- 
struction Program. 

Title IX, totaling $18,300,000, would au- 
thorize construction for the Reserve Com- 
ponents, of which $4,500,000 are for the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, $9,800,000 
for the Air National Guard, and $4,000,000 
for the Air Force Reserve. These authoriza- 
tions are in lump sum amounts in accord- 
ance with the amendments to chapter 133, 
title 10, United States Code, which were 
enacted in Public Law 87-554. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE COLO- 
RADO RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ator DomMmINIcK, a bill to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Colorado River Basin proj- 
ect, and ask that it be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill authorizes the construction of 
the central Arizona project with an 
aqueduct capacity of 2,500 cubic feet of 
water per second. It also authorizes the 
construction of the Hualapai Dam at the 
originally proposed height and site, and 
the construction of five participating 
projects in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin. The five projects are: the Ani- 
mas-La Plata in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico; the Dolores, Dallas Creek, West Di- 
vide, and San Miguel, all of which are in 
Colorado. 

The bill is very similar to a bill in- 
troduced by Chairman AsSPINALL in the 
House of Representatives. There are two 
major differences between my bill and 
Mr. ASPINALL’s bill, H.R. 3300. First, my 
bill omits the provisions relating to the 
establishment of the National Water 
Commission. This was done because the 
Senate has already acted upon legisla- 
tion for the creation of the National Wa- 
ter Commission. However, the Senate 
should have placed a priority on this 
Commission, and set a time certain for 
the completion of its study of water 
needs in the Colorado River Basin, and I 
so stated in my additional views to the 
committee report on the legislation. 

The second major difference is that 
my bill requires the completion of a fea- 
sibility study on the importation of water 
from sources outside the Colorado River 
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Basin, providing that the required recon- 
naissance report indicates a supply of 
water surplus to the needs of the area 
of origin, and also providing that benefits 
exceed costs and that repayment can be 
made. 

In other words, what this provision 
says, in effect, is that if the Secretary 
finds a source of water which is not need- 
ed by the area of origin, that due to the 
recognized shortage of water in the Col- 
orado River Basin, the Secretary should 
not delay the commencement of a feasi- 
bility report upon which Congress can 
base its decision as to whether the pro- 
posal should be authorized. Congress 
will, of course, be the final judge as to 
whether any importation works should 
be constructed, but to delay the neces- 
sary investigation which will make avail- 
able to Congress the necessary informa- 
tion upon which to base its decision has 
no justification, Therefore, my bill au- 
thorizes this more detailed study, provid- 
ing that the preliminary reconnaissance 
investigation is favorable. 

There is another minor modification to 
section 305(a), which is in the nature 
of a perfecting amendment. This sub- 
section deals with California’s guarantee 
of 4.4 million acre-feet of water per year, 
and I have added the following qualify- 
ing sentence: 

Nothing herein shall be construed to alter, 
amend, repeal, modify, or be in conflict with 
the agreement required by Section 4(a) of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Statutes 
1057) and made by the State of California 
by act of its legislature (Chapter 16, Cali- 
fornia Statutes 1929, p. 38) so far as the ben- 
efits of said agreement are conferred upon 
the States of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, 


Mr. President; my colleague, Senator 
Dominick and I are also sponsoring a 
bill which will expand the Grand Can- 
yon National Park to include essentially 
all of the 60 miles of land and river be- 
tween the present east boundary of the 
park and Glen Canyon Dam, which in- 
cludes Marble Canyon. It also expands 
the park westward to include portions 
of the Vermillion Cliffs. The Lake 
Mead Recreation Area is also greatly 
expanded and would include the Grand 
Canyon National Monument and all of 
the lake to be formed by the Hualapai 
Dam, including that part of the shore- 
line which would be within the present 
boundaries of the park—a narrow strip, 
approximately 13 miles long. This 
would constitute a solution for those 
who believe that a harmful precedent 
would be set by the lake’s intrusion on 
the park, since that precedent would 
not be set if action is taken on both of 
these bills. 

The area now constituting the Grand 
Canyon National Monument, which 
would be transferred to the Lake Mead 
Recreation Area, would still retain its 
protection from any mining activity. 

It is my intention that the water de- 
velopment bill be first considered, and 
that immediately upon favorable action 
on it that the bill expanding the Grand 
Canyon National Park should be taken 
up and expeditiously acted upon. 

The two bills taken together represent 
a real solution to the proponents of true 
conservation. For true conservation 
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does not mean simply preservation, it 
must also include the “wise use” of our 
resources. To preserve simply for the 
sake of preservation is meaningless 
since it lacks purpose, but to conserve 
for “wise use” is meaningful since its 
purpose is to make the blessings of God 
more abundant to man. Preservation 
for preservation’s sake alone may 
amount to waste, and waste is the very 
antithesis of conservation. 

As a longtime proponent of conser- 
vation, I recommend this approach to 
others who share my belief that in this 
era of “exploding populations” we can 
little afford to waste resources so neces- 
sary to our economy and the needs of 
our people. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1242) to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Colorado River Basin 
project, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. ArTLorr (for himself and 
Mr. DomrtnickK), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REVISION OF THE BOUNDARIES OF 
THE GRAND CANYON NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
colleague from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and I are introducing today a package 
plan for the development and use of 
the Colorado River Basin and Grand 
Canyon National Park. The measures 
we propose are similar to legislation 
which has already been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Chair- 
man ASPINALL and would provide for 
both the construction and development 
of the Colorado River Basin projects and 
a significant expansion of the Grand 
Canyon National Park to include new 
and beautiful recreation areas. This 
plan will not only allow for the economic 
development and beneficial use of water 
in the Colorado River but will embrace 
some of our country’s most beautiful 
natural scenery within the confines of 
the Grand Canyon National Park. 

The bill which has just been introduced 
by Senator ALLoTT will allow the Sec- 
retary to make a reconnaissance report 
on the importation of water into the 
Colorado River Basin and if the report 
is favorable, to make a companion fea- 
sibility study which will be submitted to 
Congress. The bill authorizes the con- 
struction of the central proj- 
ect and the dam within Bridge Canyon. 
In addition, a development fund will be 
created and funded by revenue from the 
Hoover, Davis, Parker, and Hualapai 
Dams, and these revenues would be used 
to finance the cost of importing water 
and to assist in the repayment of the cen- 
tral Arizona project. The bill would also 
allow for the construction of five water 
storage projects in Colorado. 

The second bill, which our plan en- 
compasses is a great step forward in the 
preservation and conservation of the 
famous areas within and near the pres- 
ent Grand Canyon National Park. The 
bill allows for the extention of the pres- 
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ent park to the south, north, and west. 
The final product would be a park and 
recreation area approximately 375 miles 
long, following the Colorado River. 

The Vermillion Cliffs formation, to 
the west of the present park, is an ex- 
ample of a beautiful but unprotected 
area to be included within the confines 
of the new park. The addition of these 
lands will contribute over 80,000 acres 
to the present park and will not only be 
a significant contribution to the preser- 
vation of some of our country’s most 
precious and awe-inspiring scenery but 
will allow the development of some of 
our most promising new recreational 
areas. 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk 
on behalf of myself and Senator ALLOTT, 
a bill to revise the boundaries of the 
Grand Canyon National Park and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1243) to revise the bound- 
aries of the Grand Canyon National 
Park, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Dominick (for himself and Mr. 
ALLOTT), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO THE USE AND RENTAL OF 
PUBLIC SPACE AND AIRSPACE IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, three 
bills relating to the use and rental of 
public space and airspace in the District 
of Columbia. The first of these bills 
would grant authority to the District of 
Columbia Commissioners to lease air- 
space over and under freeways. 

Today we are literally wasting miles of 
invaluable space over and under free- 
ways in the District of Columbia. As 
the highway construction program pro- 
gresses, more space will be wasted unless 
this legislation is enacted. The space 
around freeways must be used so that 
freeways are not eyesores in the com- 
munity. The space around freeways 
must be used for new housing and con- 
struction of unified neighborhoods to re- 
place the housing destroyed by freeway 
construction and to insure that freeways 
do not cut through and fragment tradi- 
tional neighborhoods. The space around 
freeways must be used to replace tax 
revenues which are lost by removing 
freeway lands from the tax rolls. -The 
bill I propose today will make all this 
possible. 

Enactment of this bill will permit the 
District of Columbia to take another 
step forward toward achieving a truly 
balanced transportation system—by per- 
mitting us to use highways not only as 
strips of concrete to drive on at maxi- 
mum speed, but also as stationary ob- 
jects to live with at maximum comfort 
and beauty. The freeway program 
should be a positive instrument of urban 
renewal in the District of Columbia—not 
a program at odds with urban renewal. 

Recently, the plans for the north cen- 
tral leg of the Washington Freeway sys- 
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tem were published, and although parts 
of the freeway were recessed, and de- 
signed to harmonize with surrounding 
neighborhoods, no use was made of the 
space over the freeways. It was an- 
nounced that no use could be planned 
until the Commissioners had clear au- 
thority for such use of freeway airspace. 
There is thus some urgency in securing 
passage of this legislation. Although, 
as I understand it, the District govern- 
ment intends to propose legislation simi- 
lar to the bill I introduce today, I be- 
lieve we must get the legislative proc- 
esses moving as quickly as possible on 
this matter. The planning of the free- 
way program is going ahead—and 
options to use freeway airspace are 
rapidly closing on us. 

The bill I propose requires that, in de- 
termining what use should be made of 
freeway airspace, the Commissioners 
must first determine whether the space 
is needed for municipal purposes such 
as housing for low-income families, park 
or recreational facilities, vehicle parking 
facilities, or public works. If the space 
is not needed for such municipal pur- 
poses, the Commissioners may make it 
available, in order of priority, to the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
low-income housing, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Federal facilities, to public 
or private developers of low- or moder- 
ate-income housing, to nonprofit corpo- 
rations such as hospitals, or to private 
businesses. 

The second bill I am introducing au- 
thorizes the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners to use or to rent space over, 
on, and under public streets, other than 
freeways. This bill will also provide a 
useful and flexible instrument for urban 
renewal. One obvious beneficiary of the 
bill is the central business district of the 
city. Under the bill, private businesses 
might join together to construct pedes- 
trian malls above city streets, which 
would permit vehicular traffic to move 
unimpeded while pedestrians strolled and 
shopped above. 

Older residential neighborhoods are 
another obvious beneficiary. Wide spans 
might be built across heavily traveled 
streets to create space for recreation 
areas, and for public facilities generally 
which could unify residential neighbor- 
hoods by creating focal points of social 
activities and public services, Today we 
are failing to develop the full potential 
of the space around our city streets. 
This bill is the first step to ending that 
waste. 

The third bill I am introducing au- 
thorizes the Commissioners to issue regu- 
lations to fix and collect rents for private 
use of public space on, over, or under the 
streets. Today many private businesses 
are making quite profitable use of public 
space, for example, under. public streets 
for fuel storage or other purposes and 
on the streets for outdoor restaurants. 
I am in favor of continuing and expand- 
ing such private use of public space. But 
I believe the public should share equi- 
tably in the profits gained from the use 
of public space. This bill would permit 
the District Commissioners to establish 
rents so that the public would receive its 
fair share of the profits made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, as follows: 

S. 1245. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace above and below freeway rights-of- 
way within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1246. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into leases for the rental of, or to use or per- 
mit the use of, public space in, on, over, 
and under the streets and alleys under their 
jurisdiction, other than freeways, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1247. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to fix 
and collect rents for the occupancy of space 
in, on, under, or over the streets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to authorize the closing 
of unused or unsafe vaults under said 
streets and the correction of dangerous con- 
ditions of vaults in or vault openings on 
public space, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1181) to exempt 
a member of the Armed Forces from 
service in a combat zone when such 
member is the sole surviving son of a 
family, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 1012) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the fol- 
lowing colleagues be listed as cosponsors 
on these. bills: Senator BREWSTER and 
Senator Fone on S. 917, a bill to assist 
State and local governments in reducing 
the incidence of crime, to increase the 
effectiveness, fairness, and coordination 
of law enforcement and criminal justice 


systems at all levels of government, and. 


for other purposes; Senator Fone on S. 
915, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Judicial Center, and 
S. 916, a bill to assist in combating crime 
by creating the U.S. Corrections Sery- 
ice; and Senator Typrncs on S. 798, a bill 
to provide compensation to survivors of 
local law enforcement officers killed 
while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 479) to provide for 
the fiying of the American fiag over the 
remains of the U.S.S. Utah in honor of 
the heroic men who were entombed in 
her hull on December 7, 1941, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1104) to pro- 
mote public confidence in the integrity of 
Congress and the executive branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate Joint Resolution 30, 
to establish a commission to formulate 
plans for a memorial to astronauts who 
lose their lives in line of duty in the U.S. 
space program, the name of the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING FOR AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF ADDITIONAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE SALINE 
WATER CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
announce that the hearing date on S. 
1101, a bill to authorize additional ap- 
propriations for the saline water conver- 
sion program, has been changed from 
April 3 to Friday, March 17, 1967, at 10 
am., in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Anyone interested in testifying is re- 
quested to advise the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO ESTABLISHMENT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY 
AND THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for Senator Mus- 
KIE). Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce for the information of the Senate 
and other interested persons that the 
Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has scheduled hearings 
on Senate Resolution 68, to establish a 
Senate Select Committee on Technology 
and the Human Environment, 

The hearings will be held on Wednes- 
day, March 15; Thursday, March 16; and 
Monday, March 20, beginning at 9:30 
a.m., in room 1114, New Senate Office 
Building. Leading off a most distin- 
guished panel of witnesses on the 15th 
will be Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Director, 
Office of Science and Technology, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President; followed 
by Dr. Joseph L. Fisher, president, Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc.; and Dr. 
Detlev Bronk, president of Rockefeller 
University. 

On March 16, the subcommittee will 
hear Dr. Howard R. Bowen, president of 
the University of Iowa; Dean Don K. 
Price, School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University; and Dr. Harrison 
Brown, head of the Division of Geologi- 
cal Sciences, California Institute of 
Technology. 

On March 20, the witnesses will be Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Mr. Jack Conway, 
executive director, Industrial Union De- 
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partment, AFL-CIO; Prof. Donald Mi- 
chael, Center for the Application and 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge; and 
Dr. Leland J. Haworth, director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 665) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1967 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, evaluation, and mili- 
tary construction for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, March 9, 1967, 
the Vice President announced that on 
today, he had signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 4) authorizing the President 
to proclaim “National CARIH Asthma 
Week,” which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

Statement of congratulations by him in 
observance of 25th anniversary of the Jew- 
ish News, Detroit, Mich. 


JEC STUDY OF CHINESE ECON. 
OMY SHOWS SURPRISING WEAK- 
NESSES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
earlier this week the Joint Economic 
Committee released a study on the Com- 
munist Chinese economy. This study 
was the result of an excellent suggestion 
made last year by the senior Senate Re- 
publican on the committee, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. The wis- 
dom of this suggestion is now becoming 
apparent, as attested to by a number of 
newspaper articles on the study which I 
will insert at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The articles highlight some of the con- 
clusions reached by the 20 China 
experts who contributed to the study— 
conclusions that undoubtedly will come 
as a great surprise to those not intimately 
acquainted with mainland China’s econ- 
omy. From the standpoint of China as 
a threat to peace, the most encouraging 
information disclosed by the study has 
to do with the startling weakness of the 
Chinese economy. Communist China, 
the study indicates, is one of the few 
countries in the world which has made 
virtually no progress in the years since 
1958. In that year, the Chinese gross 
national product hit a peak of 108 billion 
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yuan, a level which it did not attain 
again until 1965. Thus, the Chinese 
threat may well have been overestimated 
by many. 

Furthermore, although the present 
small arms and construction assistance 
to North Vietnam can be sustained by the 
Chinese economy, the country is not in 
a position, according to the study, to 
supply sophisticated weapons of the type 
the Russians are providing. 

Joint Economic Committee hearings 
on the Chinese economy will begin next 
month. I hope that they will further 
amplify many of the points made by the 
study papers. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Rrecorp comments on 
the study appearing in the Washington 
Post, Washington Star, and New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Mar. 5, 1967] 
PEKING FOUND UNHURT By Irs HELP 
To Hanor 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 

Red China's military aid to North Vietnam 
can continue indefinitely without seriously 
disrupting Peking’s economy, a major con- 
gressional study asserts. 

“In spite of the steep rise in military ac- 
tivities in Vietnam .. there is no evidence 
of strain on the basic economic resources of 
China,” the two-volume report on the na- 
tion’s economy says. 

The report, compiled by a score of scholars 
and government and non-government organi- 
zations, was released last night by the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, headed by 
Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis. 

“The kind of support that China has given 
to North Vietnam in this conflict has in- 
volved, chiefly, large quantities of small 
arms. Beyond that to be sure, it was re- 
quired to provide rail transport, presum- 
ably on a regular payment basis, for Soviet 
shipments of military supplies, chiefly air 
defense equipment,” the report continued. 


ENGINEERING TROOPS ALSO 


“Another contribution by China to the 
war has taken the form of sizable numbers 
of engineering troops to assist in the build- 
ing and repair of roads, bridges, and rail 
lines in North Vietnam. 

“On the whole, the effort made thus far 
in connection with the war has been low in 
cost, and has, by and large, drawn on the 
kind of resources in which China has a 
comparative advantage,” it said. 

The report said, however, that if China 
had to supply large supplies of sophisticated 
weapons—such as are now supplied by the 
Russians—"such an increased effort could 
not conceivably be made without endanger- 
ing the already precarious balance in the 
economy between available resources and ir- 
reducible needs.“ 

In general, the report concluded that the 
military establishment does not cost the 
Peking regime as much as the continuing 
dislocation of industry and agriculture by 
periodic changes in policy and by the cul- 
tural revolution currently taking place in 
the countryside. 

A-WEAPONS AT TOP 

But the report anticipates that in the 
next five years, top priority will be given to 
nuclear weapons and their means of de- 
livery—a view held also by the Defense De- 
partment. 

The key question, however, is whether the 
economy will grow gradually, continually 
assimilating new technology from Japan 
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and the West, or will be forced into an- 

other Great Leap Forward, which could lead 

to another economic disaster similar to the 

a in 1960-61 following the first Great 
ap. 

One of the “staggering economic prob- 
lems” facing China, the report said, is the 
search for a balance between the rapidly 
growing population, and the limited supply 
of arable land. 

China accounts for 25 percent of the 
world’s population, but contains only 7.8 
percent of the world’s cultivated land. This 
means there is only 35 acres per inhabitant, 
compared with 1.9 acres in the United States. 


TWO CHOICES OBVIOUS 


There have been two obvious choices fac- 
ing Ohina's planners—to either develop 
more arable land, or to intensify the land 
now under cultivation. 

The lands in West China where additional 
acreage can be found has “unfavorable soil 
and climate conditions,” and the alternate 
policy of intensification calls for additional, 
expensive investments, which would fur- 
ther strain China’s limited resources, the 
report says. 

China’s industry is faced also with in- 
vestment problems—primarily over how 
much of the resources to spend in the mili- 
tary sector, an issue still not resolved. 

The consumer goods industry is expected 
to continue to receive a small share of in- 
vestments, and the total growth rate for 
industry is calculated at 5 percent a year 
for the next few years. 

One of the problems in making this study, 
the committee found, was the lack of statis- 
tics after 1960. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1967] 


CHINESE Economy Is Founp LaGciInc—U.S. 
Experts Say OUTPUT Is BELOW 1960 LEVELS 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

A report by United States Government 
and academic experts has found that Com- 
munist China's economy has lost much 
ground in the nineteen-sixties, and that the 
prospects for substantial improvement in 
the years immediately ahead are poor. 

These conclusions emerge from a sym- 
posium on the Chinese economy made pub- 
lic by the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress. Titled “An Economic Profile of 
Mainland China,” the symposium’s reports 
give the most comprehensive survey of the 
Chinese economic situation ever published 
in English. 

Several of the articles raise the possibility 
that China may suffer economic retrogression 
in the period immediately ahead because of 
disruption caused by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 

The darkest prospects appear to exist in 
agriculture where, according to Marlon R. 
Larsen of the Department of Agriculture, 
the food situation was tight even before 
recent disorders. “A serious decline in the 
agricultural sector” could result if recent 
political unrest persists into the period of 
farm work, according to the report. 

PAPER BY CIA MEN 

A review of China’s industry concludes 
that the country will be fortunate if it is 
able to regain the 1960 peak of industrial 
production by 1970. The author, Dr. Robert 
M. Field of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
concludes that at best by 1970 the Peking 
regime’s “misguided economic policies ... 
will have cost China a full decade’s industrial 
growth.” 

Dr. Field expects slow Chinese industrial 
growth in the coming years because of the 
continuing drain of China's atomic and 
other weapons programs on resources needed 
for heavy industry and because consumer 
goods production depends upon output in 
agriculture where substantial production in- 
creases are unlikely. 
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The common thread running through the 
articles is agreement that China is still pay- 
ing heavily for the mistakes made when it 
overextended itself during the period of the 
Great Leap Forward during 1958-60. The 
consequence was a sharp decline in indus- 
trial and agricultural output during the 
early nineteen sixties, followed by a slow 
recovery that has not yet brought China 
back to the peak levels reached almost a 
decade ago. 


OTHER LANDS SHOW GROWTH 


While China’s recovery has been slow, 
other countries have been increasing their 
output rapidly. Data presented by Dr. Field, 
for example, indicate that India’s industrial 
output rose about 40 per cent between 1960 
and 1965, while China's industrial produc- 
tion was almost 20 per cent below the 1960 
level in 1965. 

The most impressive economic achieve- 
ment described in symposium is the success 
achieved in modernizing military equipment. 
J. G. Godaire of the Central Intelligence 
Agency suggests that the stock of modern 
arms, based on domestic resources, may now 
be equal to the maximum domestic produc- 
tion of 1957-59 plus the value of the Soviet 
military aid given at that time. 

Mr. Godaire comments that “domestic 
production of military equipment seems to 
have had priority over the production of 
civilian investment goods at considerable 
cost to the overall Chinese economic growth 
rate.” 

A picture of Chinese economic growth is 
presented by data on gross national product 
the total production of goods and services, 
by Prof. Ta-Chung Liu of Cornell University. 


DATA ON CHINA'S GNP 


Expressed in the Chinese monetary unit, 
the yuan, and in constant prices, the data 
indicate that the gross national product 
rose from 71.4 billion yuan in 1952 to a peak 
of 108 billion yuan in 1958. Then the gross 
national product fell to a low of 92.2 billion 
yuan in 1961 and finally reached the 1958 
level once again in 1965. Yuan values can- 
not be easily expressed in dollar terms. 

An alternative gross-national-product cal- 
culation in dollar terms is presented by 
Edwin F. Jones of the State Department. 
He estimates that the Chinese gross national 
product grew from about 65-billion in 1957 
to $73.3-billion in 1965, or just enough to 
keep per capita production, for a rising pop- 
ulation, constant at $101 annually. 

In 1965, Mr. Jones estimates, output con- 
sisted of $33.7-billion from agriculture, an 
8 per cent gain over 1957; $21.5-billion from 
industry, construction and transport, a 24 
per cent increase over 1957; and $18.1-billion 
from trade and services, a 10 per cent gain 
over 1957. 

The Joint Economic Committee, an in- 
formed source said yesterday, intends to hold 
five days of hearings next month on the 
Chinese economy, hearing testimony on the 
papers just published as well as expert eval- 
uations of national policy. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1967] 
PROPITIOUS MOMENT 


Mao Tse-tung, Communist China’s “master 
helmsman,” has changed course. Just as his 
Cultural Revolution threatened to utterly 
rend the economy and provoke widespread 
civil war and provincial disintegration, he 
began to retreat. Whether his own sense or 
the power of his foes compelled the turn is 
less important than the apparent fact that 
the Cultural Revolution is subsiding. Mao’s 
doctrine of progress by inspiration and 
sacrifice has, clearly, failed. 

A movement catching up a whole nation 
inevitably has many causes and defies the 
patterns which either its makers or critics 
would lay upon it. Mao’s giant ego and his 
grandiose vision of China's future doubtless 
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played a part in the Cultural Revolution, and 
so did the hidden machinations of Chinese 
politics, and the pressures of security and 
pride generated by Peking’s disputes with 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

But the central impulse and the central 
issue was how to modernize China and enable 
it to feed and serve itself, to make its way 
in the world, and to sustain its self-image of 
grandeur. For a nation with China's heritage 
of humiliation, and its ambition, this was 
and is the truly pressing national question. 
For Mao personally, it has been since the Chi- 
nese revolution the central question of his 
rule. 

As the Joint Economic Committee’s fine 
new study “An Economic Profile of Mainland 
China” makes evident Mao pushed the pedal 
to the floor in 1958 with his Great Leap For- 
ward. But instead of spurting forward, the 
economy stalled out. Only now is it re- 
gaining the 1958 level. Another way of stat- 
ing this proposition is that Mao, in his des- 
peration and impatience, wasted a full decade 
of China’s development, 

Seemingly that experience would have 
taught him the folly of a frenzied arbitrary 
approach to growth. However, as Mao ob- 
served the so-called economic rationalists 
who took over after the Leap, Le became con- 
vinced their prescriptions would not insure 
China the growth to match its inflated hopes 
and expanding population. To him the di- 
lemma could hardly have been more stark: 
haste meant waste, yet caution meant inade- 
quacy. It was hardly surprising that an old 
willful revolutionary in his 70s should make 
one last lunge toward the China of his 
dreams. Such was the Cultural Revolution. 

The meaning of its abatement is not just 
that the bureaucrats and rationalists, asso- 
ciated with Chou En-lai, have won the day. 
If China’s choice were merely between polit- 
i¢al frenzy and economic progress Peking 
would have no problem at all. The true 
meaning is that the Cultural Revolution has 
left the issue of development even more raw 
and unresolved than before that grotesque 
campaign began. The avenue of exhortation 
and forced-draft discipline has been fore- 
closed. But the avenue of. safe rational 
progress is no more promising either. 

China’s quest is not at an end. Its efforts 
to become a great power mainly on the basis 
of its own resources has collapsed. Its need 
now is to look for help to the outside world. 
The most likely place to look is the Soviet 
Union; cooperation with Moscow supported 
Peking’s considerable pre-Leap progress. 
The question is whether their political 
hostility can be tamed to the extent neces- 
sary to resume important economic ties. 

This is an extremely delicate time for 
American policy. As the Russians have 
nervously sensed, Peking in its weakness is 
particularly receptive to arrangement with 
Washington that would reduce tension and 
provide a sort of breathing spell in East Asia. 
The failure of the Cultural Revolution can- 
not itself have failed to shake Peking and 
make it uncertain of its future course, It 
is a propitious moment to assay the small 
steps with which America’s eventual recon- 
ciliation with China must begin. 


CONGRESS SHOULD PROMPTLY RE- 
STORE THE INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
front-page story in the New York Times 
this morning reports the results of a 
study by the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission of business plans to invest in 
plant and equipment during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The study shows that business will in- 
vest even less than an earlier McGraw- 
Hill survey which disclosed a sharp fall- 
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off in the rate of gain of business invest- 

ment from the rapid increase over the 

past 3 years. 

For the past 3 years economic growth 
has been largely fueled by an extraordi- 
nary growth in this accelerating factor 
in the economy—business investment in 
plant and equipment. 

For each of these years the gain had 
been from 14 percent to nearly 17 per- 
cent over the preceding year. 

This year, the latest survey shows, the 
gain will slow down to about 4 percent. 

But this tells only part of the story. 
The pattern of investment is expected 
to show a marked slowdown in the first 
half of the year, followed by a relative 
speedup in the last half. 

Now, Mr. President, this may be pos- 
sible, but it is very unlikely, indeed, un- 
less Congress repeals the present suspen- 
sion of the investment credit. 

Certainly, some businesses may go 
ahead with their plans to invest, regard- 
less of the investment credit conse- 
quences; but thousands of businesses, 
large and small, will defer that invest- 
ment come. late next summer and fall, 
when they recognize that such deferral 
will bring them an increase in net profits 
of 7 percent of their entire capital 
investment. 

A firm planning to invest a hundred 
million dollars in the last half of the 
year could pick up a profit of $7 million 
by simply waiting until January 1. 

There is one other danger signal here. 
As the New York Times points out, al- 
though there are some exceptions, the 
usual pattern of investment spending 
nationally is that once it slows down, it 
is likely to stay down, and not to rebound 
for many months or even years. 

Under these circumstances, it is most 
logical for Congress to consider now— 
not next June or next fall, but now—the 
restoration of the suspended investment 
credit. 

American business needs it. The turn- 
down in indicator after indicator sug- 
gests we need it. And doing nothing— 
that is, letting the suspension run until 
January 1, as the law now provides— 
might turn into a recession-provoking 
blunder. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the New York Times, re- 
porting the expected slowdown in the 
rate of business investment gain, be 
printed in the Rrcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS SPENDING IN UNITED States To 
SLACKEN, SURVEY FINDS— GOVERNMENT RE- 
PORT POINTS To SLOWDOWN IN OUTLAYS FOR 
PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT IN First HALF, 
WITH RISE LATER IN 1967 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WasHınGTON, March 8.—Business spending 
on new plants and equipment was added 
today to the lengthening list of signs of a 
general slowdown in the economy this year. 

A Government survey of business invest- 
ment plans—a key indicator of future eco- 
nomic trends—showed that business ex- 
pected their outlays for new plants and 
equipment to turn down slightly in the first 
half of this year. For the year as a whole, 


outlays are expected to rise only 3.9 per cent 
from the 1966 total. 
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The survey, conducted by the Department 
of Commerce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, had been anxiously 
awaited by both Government and business, 
not only as a clue to the economic outlook 
but also as a guide to Government tax policy. 

It was not immediately clear, however, 
whether the prospective sluggishness in busi- 
ness investment would be considered signi- 
ficant enough by the Administration to jus- 
tify a request to the Congress for restoration 
of the 7 per cent tax bonus on business out- 
lays for equipment. The special tax credit 
was temporarily repealed by the Congress 
last fall at the Administration’s request, and 
is not scheduled for restoration until next 
January. 

The expected increase of 4 per cent in busi- 
ness investment for 1967 is appreciably less 
than the 6 per cent rise that was forecast at 
the start of the year by McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
the trade publishing organization, which 
conducts one of the leading private surveys 
of business spending plans. 

Government officials had made no secret 
of their hopes that the McGraw-Hill figure 
would be confirmed by the Government’s 
survey. 

In addition to the smallness of the ex- 
pected rise in business investment outlays— 
the 4 per cent foresene for this year con- 
trasts with a 16% per cent rise in 1966— 
economists also saw reason for concern in 
the predicted downturn in investment in the 
first two quarters of this year. 

A downturn for two quarters and then a 
rebound—which is the pattern the survey 
predicts—is extremely unusual although not 
unprecedented. Such a dip in investment, 
limited to two quarters, occurred in 1952 and 
1962. It is more usual, however, for business 
investment to decline over a considerably 
longer period, once it starts heading down. 


ANNUAL RATES GIVEN 


The survey showed that actual business 
outlays for new plants and equipment were 
at an annual rate of $62.8-billion in the final 
quarter of last year. 

Outlays on an annual basis for the first 
quarter are expected to dip to $62.6-billion 
and to drop further for the second quarter 
to $62.25-billion. For the second half of this 
year, expenditures are forecast at an annual 
rate of $63.65-billion. 

For 1967 as a whole, the expected outlays 
work out to a total expenditure of $63-bil- 
lion, which is essentially unchanged from 
the level for the fourth quarter of last year. 

Business investment outlays for all of 1966 
totaled $60.6-billion, the survey found. 


MIXED PATTERN DISCERNED 


The survey also disclosed a mixed pattern, 
by quarters, compared with the spending ex- 
pectations disclosed by the Government's 
most recent previous survey of business 
spending, which was made last fall. 

Actual investment in the fourth quarter 
of last year was slightly higher than antici- 
pated by businessmen during the November 
survey. But planned outlays in the first and 
second quarters of this year were revised 
downward by 1½ and 3 per cent, respectively, 
from the earlier forecasts. 

A pattern of downward revisions of earlier 
expectations has often preceded even larger 
cuts in actual investment outlays. 

Government officials at the policy level de- 
clined to discuss the survey figures or what 
they might produce in Government action on 
taxes. 


EARLIER THAN PLANNED 


A Government move to restore the 7 per 
cent investment tax credit earlier than orig- 
inally planned—if that is the decision— 
would not necessarily mean that the Admin- 
istration would also scrap its request for a 6 
per cent tax increase on all businesses and 
all but the lowest-paid individuals. 
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CONGRESS LEANING TOWARD ITS 
OWN PANEL ON DRAFT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a column by Rich- 
ard Wilson, entitled “Congress Leaning 
Toward Its Own Panel on Draft,“ which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 8, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS LEANING TOWARD Irs OWN PANEL 
on DRAFT 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Congress appears to be paying more atten- 
tion to the report of its own civilian advis- 
ory panel on the draft than to President 
Johnson’s commission. The argument 
doesn’t center so much on drafting 19-year- 
olds first as on the proposed lottery-like ran- 
dom selection system, and college defer- 
ments. 

The congressional advisory panel is dead set 
against the lottery system and abolishing col- 
lege deferment. So are a good many influ- 
ential Members of Congress and they may 
change the law before letting the President 
bring about any drastic change in the Selec- 
tive Service System under his discretionary 
authority. 

The Pandora’s box has been opened and it 
is not at all unlikely that the draft system 
will end up in a complete mess after many 
years of successful administration by Lt. Gen, 
Lewis B. Hershey. 

Hershey views what is going on coolly, but 
he is ready to carry out the orders of the 
President, while not commenting on the fair- 
ness of a lottery system that he has opposed. 

Lotteries have been tried before without 
much success—in both the North and the 
South during the Civil War, in World War I, 
and a part of World War II. After these and 
other systems created more inequities than 
they eliminated, the present system was 
adopted. This establishes date of 
birth as the sequence for operating selective 
service. 

It should not be supposed that a lottery 
system will eliminate inequities. On the con- 
trary such arbitrary and haphazard choice 
will inevitably select many young men who 
would be deferred if reason, justice and the 
national interest were the measures. From 
the pragmatic point of view, a lottery might 
keep out of the military service by luck men 
best adapted to it, and take into it men who 
showed no promise of being good soldiers. 
Inequities of this kind are implicit in any 
system. 

College deferment seems to many to be an 
inequity, and it cannot be questioned that 
there have been noxious abuses of this priv- 
ilege. But it is not true that the deferment 
of students has meant they have been pro- 
tected from the draft or given favored treat- 
ment as a class. Sixty percent of the college 
group has served in the armed forces either 
as volunteers or inductees, compared to 57 
percent of non-college students, according to 
the congressional civilian advisory panel. 

In any large-scale war, where the national 
security was at stake, there would be little 
argument that certain classes of students— 
scientists, doctors, dentists and others— 
should be deferred until they had mastered 
their special disciplines that were imperative 
to the national interest. In those circum- 
stances, this would also include many gradu- 
ate students whose deferment Johnson has 
now revoked, 

The congressional panel appears to have 
approached this matter in a more practical 
way than the President’s commission. The 
congressional panel called for rightening up 
student deferment. 
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What underlies almost all the trouble 
about the draft right now is one simple fact: 
Under present conditions the supply of young 
men exceeds by far the needs of the armed 
forces. All those available and qualified for 
aap service are not required for active 

uty. 

The local draft boards have tried to bring 
reason and justice into the selection, faultily 
in some cases, but on the whole with a keen 
concern for the national interest as well as 
local conditions. The President's commis- 
sion would wipe out these boards and replace 
them by no more than 500 area centers ap- 
plying uniform policies of classification and 
appeal. 

Hershey's view is that the concept of local 

draft boards “is built on a uniquely Ameri- 
can belief—that local citizens can perform a 
valuable service to the government and at 
the same time personalize the government's 
procedures to a young man fulfilling one of 
his earliest and most serious obligation of 
citizenship.” 
- Perhaps it is at this point that the pro- 
posed new system breaks with the old. It 
would replace the old personalized system 
with a computerized, unpersonalized selec- 
tion by chance, and with little concern for 
the human judgment that has made the Se- 
lective Service System work pretty well the 
last 25 years. 

The congressional panel on the draft con- 
tained men no less distinguished than the 
larger President's commission, although not 
so many who are popular in liberal circles. 
The more traditional and tried approach 
with all its errors appears to be carrying the 
heaviest weight in Congress. 


THE CIA CONTROVERSY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a column by David Law- 
rence, entitled “Damage to United States 
as Well as CIA Seen,” which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of March 
8, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DAMAGE TO UNITED STATES AS WELL AS CIA 
SEEN 


(By David Lawrence) 


Evidence is beginning to mount that those 
people who started to publicize CIA opera- 
tions and criticize its practices didn’t help 
the cause of the United States in its battle 
against Communist imperialism. 

On the surface, it looked like a natural 
thing for some youngster in the ranks of a 
student organization to attract attention 
to himself by demanding an end to CIA 
subsidies of his group. No thought was given 
however, to the consequences of the exposure. 
Some newspaper dispatches crated the im- 
pression that something unethical and im- 
proper had been done by the government of 
the United States. 

War, of course, is unethical in itself. Thus, 
to try to prevent a war by finding out what 
the enemy is doing involves surreptitious 
detective work and it is essential. But there 
are some critics who can say that even this 
is an invasion of somebody else’s privacy. 

Realistically speaking, the damage now has 
been done. The CIA has been given a body 
blow which can interfere with its effective- 
ness in future years. Throughout the world, 
where there are many intelligence systems, 
Officials have watched with dismay and sur- 
prise the manner in which America's intel- 
ligence organization is being thwarted in its 
efforts to combat the Soviet operations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

An intelligence officer who represents the 
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United States in some foreign countries had 
this to say recently to a representative of 
U.S. News & World Report: 

“The U.S., not just the CIA, suffered a 
severe defeat in this thing. 

“The U.S. still must fight to prevent the 
Communists from having all their own way 
in international meetings of students—or 
teachers, or scientists, journalists, labor 
unions, whatever. 

“But now that the CIA cover has been 
‘blown,’ the job will cost much more, And 
it will take a long time before any U.S. 
organization or group can regain the effec- 
tiveness that the National Student Associa- 
tion had. 

“These students were not instructed how 
to act, except in a very few cases. Main 
reliance was on the American instincts and 
patriotism of almost all the students who 
were financially helped to attend.” 

Little did the Americans who criticized 
the CIA, both inside and outside of Congress, 
realize perhaps how penetrating is the Com- 
munist influence in Latin America, where at 
any moment trouble can be stirred up which 
can involve the United States in more wars. 
What is happening too, in the Eastern bloc 
of Communist countries in Europe is an 
example of how difficult it is for the United 
States to “build bridges” with those coun- 
tries. Despite all the outward appearance 
of a growing friendliness and the talk about 
the advantages of consular treaties, the 
Warsaw government deliberately denied for- 
mer Vice President Richard Nixon a visa to 
enter Poland. 

Unfortunately, some members of the 
American press did not take into account 
the damage they were doing their own gov- 
ernment in the kind of publicity they gave 
to the exposure of the CIA subsidies to stu- 
dent organizations. The impression con- 
veyed was that the United States govern- 
ment was subsidizing students within the 
United States and attempting to interfere 
with their operations in this country. 

Actually, the Central Intelligence Agency 
has no authority or jurisdiction over any- 
thing that happens within the United States. 
The whole purpose of the CIA is to get 
information from foreign countries and to 
help American students who travel abroad 
to present the American point of view and 
learn what the Communist imperialists are 
saying and doing in student gatherings. 

Now that student organizations have been 
held up to public criticism, doubtless these 
same youth groups will find more difficulties 
abroad. They will be suspected of repre- 
senting the government, and they will have 
a problem in trying to prove that they are 
independent of governmental influence and 
subsidies. All this could have been avoided 
if the CIA had been given in a Cold War 
operation the same patriotic support that 
a military force receives at all times. 


US, POLICY TOWARD EUROPE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rrecorp a column by Wil- 
liam H. Stringer, entitled “U.S. Policy 
Toward Europe,” which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 7, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Potter TOWARD EUROPE 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Lonpon.—The United States is giving more 
careful and detailed attention to Europe 
than the headlines, or some of the calamity- 
howlers in Britain would suggest. 

Washington’s policy has had a poor press 
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in London at various times lately. Yet there 
is much to be said on the other side. 

In criticism of American behavior, the 
BBC carries documentaries on Vietnam 
which emphasize civilian casualties, say 
little about Viet Cong terrorism. 

Sen. William Fulbright is featured on tele- 
vision ‘declaring the United States should 
unconditionally cease bombing North Viet- 
nam as the first step to peace. 

The strident play “US” by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at the Aldwych 
Theater denounces United States Vietnam 
policy. 

Some members of the intellectual estab- 
lishment complain that the United States, 
doing the wrong thing in Vietnam, is not 
doing much right about Europe either—is 
giving only a “lick and a promise” to Euro- 
pean problems. 

To set the record straight, there are these 
points in rebuttal: 

1. The United States is quietly support- 
ing Britain’s bid to join the European Com- 
mon Market. More, the White House hopes 
that if France’s President de Gaulle again 
slams the door on Britain, the British will 
continue to “lay active siege” to the Conti- 
nent, intending to gain entry at a later date. 

2. The United States is working actively 
at Geneva to get a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty signed. When West Germany has 
balked at some of the terms, Washington 
has softened its insistence on strict interna- 
tional inspection. 

3. President Johnson has not totally 
abandoned the idea of making a trip to 
Europe—particularly to Bonn and London— 
this year. The proposal is simmering on the 
back burner, to be taken up again if con- 
ditions seem right. 

4. By the end of February a tripartite 
committee will again be wrestling with the 
“Troops in Europe” issue, and deciding what 
cuts may be be possible, what financing will 
keep troop strength in Europe at safe levels, 
and—eventually—what new strategies should 
govern NATO. 

5. Aware of the stubborn technological 
gap between America and Europe, the 
United States is proposing studies and plans 
for narrowing this gap. This is either out- 
right altruism, or an intelligent awareness 
that technologically advanced nations make 
the best customers. 

6. Washington is not criticizing Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson for his Vietnam 
maneuvers during the Kosygin visit to Lon- 
don, even though some officials rather wryly 
note that every time peace hopes are raised 
without substantiation, and then sink again, 
this saps morale all over the lot. President 
Johnson understands Mr. Wilson’s problems 
with his party's left wing. 

What does all this add up to? To Ameri- 
can spokesmen, it means that President 
Johnson and the executive branch in Wash- 
ington are indeed aware of Europe’s con- 
cerns. Perhaps they haven’t done enough, 
to date, to make their interest known. On 
the other hand, this may be a time to “leave 
Europe alone” and permit the British, the 
Germans, the French, and the Russians to 
modernize their relationships. 

Perhaps it is on Vietnam that Britain 
hasn’t received a sufficient argument from 
Washington, though the Conservative Party 
and Prime Minister Wilson’s branch of the 
Laborites both uphold American policy, how- 
ever strenuously some may argue oppositely. 

Washington’s view is that the Vietnam war 
is changing the entire outlook in Asia. For 
instance, Premier Lee of Singapore, no close 
ally of the United States, has declared that 
the Vietnam war is “buying Asia time“ 
time to regroup—and that it must not waste 
this precious time. 

What is happening, in Washington’s view, 
is that Asia is discovering that China can 
be contained. Asia is not becoming a Chinese 
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continent. Thus other countries can breathe 
more freely. There is opportunity ahead to 
rationalize Asia’s power balances. 

This tremendous development makes the 
Vietnam war seem worth while, in the White 
House view. 

Meanwhile the peace feelers out of Hanoi 
are so meager as to be almost nonexistent. 
Washington is well aware that Hanoi may 
believe that if it can hold out until 1968, in 
the hope that in a political year the United 
States Government will be ready for peace 
at almost any price. 

Hanoi may discover that this view is totally 
wrong. 

And where does the bombing of North 
Vietnam fit in? 

Washington’s estimate, as relayed here, is 
that the bombing is doing about as much 
damage to the North as the Viet Cong guer- 
rillas are doing in the South. In other words, 
at long last a countervailing force against 
guerrilla warfare has materialized in Viet- 
nam, 

The United States Government recalls that 
more Americans were lost during the Korean 
truce negotiations than during the war years 
previously. The White House does not in- 
tend to have that sort of thing develop from 
a premature, unreal truce in Vietnam. 


AN EDEN WITHOUT SERPENTS? 
UNLIKELY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to a magnificent article in last 
Sunday’s New York Times by Walter 
Kerr, “An Eden Without Serpents? Un- 
likely,” pointing out that even with the 
tremendous advance in national and 
State establishments on the arts, which 
I had the honor to originate in 1949, deep 
problems still exist; that these problems 
exist with respect to so-called State 
theaters abroad, in Communist coun- 
tries, and that the problems do not differ 
from the problems experienced by our 
own theater. Indeed, our theater is more 
fluorishing and far more vital, because 
it has the protection and security of civil 
liberties and private enterprise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN EDEN WITHOUT SERPENTS? UNLIKELY 
(By Walter Kerr) 


Worry, worry, worry. In the past week or 
so I have picked up the morning paper sev- 
eral times and seen, again, alarming signs 
of the instability of that grand new move- 
ment toward across-the-nation municipal 
theaters, and round-the-clock repertory, that 
we all so long for. 

Yet another director has been fired in 
Pittsburgh; apparently he’d been doing too 
much Brecht. And the Long Wharf Theater 
in New Haven was on its knees begging for 
funds; apparently it had been doing too 
many brand-new presumably experimental 
scripts. 

Naturally, we cry woe. Are our dreams un- 
sound, is the looked-for miracle that is about 
to renew the American theater, a mirage, 
have we been kidding ourselves? Is there 
some fatal flaw in the whole notion of having 
dozens and dozens of local playhouses doing 
dozens and dozens of unfamiliar plays (un- 
familiar because they are old or unfamiliar 
because they are new)? Is this nothing more 
that the vaunted “community” theater of the 
1920’s making its promises and breaking its 
neck all over again? (I suppose it should be 
remembered that earnest and intelligent 
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men were writing books called “The Theater 
of Tomorrow” and “Footlights Across Amer- 
ica” in the 1920’s, too, sure that the municipal 
millenium and a playwriting renaissance 
were both at hand, hand in hand.) 


I think that before we cry woe we should 
learn to become realists. Our biggest mistake 
to date, I think, is to have imagined that 
sunup would come with nary a cloud in the 
sky, that the moment the new national pro- 
gram for the arts was announced it would 
just plain naturally flower and flourish, that 
we were going to get what we wanted without 
pain, patience, and the constant thunder of 
setbacks. Having a vision in our heads and 
much virtue in our hearts, we assumed that 
art would come leaping into our arms simply 
because our arms were now open, that qual- 
ity would instantly follow upon generously 
doled-out cash, that virtue would in effect 
become its reward and ours. Why should 
there be problems when the over-all pro- 
gram is so distinctly desirable? 

And so, having erected a quick kingdom 
upon a myth, we stagger under the blows 
that fall. There is no need to, Indeed, what 
we must do is brace ourselves to the in- 
evitable onrush of more blows, and then, 
when we have begun to get somewhere, to 
the utter certainty that the most perfectly 
realized vision is still going to house an 
astonishing brood of vipers, day by day, 
decade by decade. We must stop being inno- 
cents and face the fact that even well- 
established repertory contains its own fester- 
ing cankers and that proud municipal play- 
houses invariably manufacture their own 
paste jewels, their own home-grown 
perplexities. 

SAME STORY 

Last summer I spent four weeks at Salz- 
burg talking to young directors, managers, 
actors, and translators, most of whose work 
was being done in state-subsidized, fully 
guaranteed, permanently staffed houses in 
countries all over Europe, including some 
behind the Iron Curtain. I learned a great 
deal. 

In speaking ot certain unpleasant condi- 
tions in the New York commercial theater 
as opposed to the “secure” theater that 
might be created by endowed continulty— 
I happened to mention the plight of some 
of our best performers, An actress, I said, 
might have an enormous and thoroughly de- 
served success. She might then have an- 
other, perhaps a third—though with a little 
time out between them to search for scripts 
and bargain with commercial packagers. 
Then, I continued, she might easily hit a 
dead stretch, through no particular fault of 
her own. The right play might not come 
along; it might not be possible to cast prop- 
erly a play she liked; any sort of foul wind 
might stop her dead in her tracks. At the 
height of her powers, and with her freshness 
due to decline yearly as freshness so disloy- 
ally does, she might spend as much as five 
seasons out of work. The waste is in- 


credible, Yet that’s the way the catch-as- 
catch-can commercial theater works, I 
concluded. 


“But that’s exactly what can happen in 
our theater!” a charming woman from Cen- 
tral Europe exclaimed, I was puzzled. 
Weren't the actors in her theater regularly 
employed? Yes, they were; once they'd 
graduated from the necessary preparatory 
school, and satisfactorily passed the tests 
imposed by the theatrical state board, they 
had jobs for life—or just about. 

IN LIMBO 

But my friend went on to explain. A girl 

out of school, a delightful ingénue, might 


join a company and work successfully, and 
frequently, for five or eight years. She would 


then be getting just a bit thready for in- 
génues, though not ample enough for char- 
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acter roles, She’d have arrived at a middle- 
ground “leading lady” position. Except that 
the company might already have an over- 
supply of “leading ladies,” firmly entrenched 
and determined to stay that way until their 
wigs and chokers gave out. They were 
permanent, too, and had priority. The re- 
sult: the maturing ingénue might not work 
for as much as ten years—until someone con- 
veniently died or until she turned into a 
crone who could be cast in bits. She’d be 
paid all this time, true. But it wasn't pay, 
it was growth, we were talking about. 

Another relatively young manager wanted 
out of state-subsidized repertory as fast as he 
could get out, though he had relatively few 
other places to go. He was fed up with the 
effects of security on his actors. They’d 
grown lazy, high-handed, reluctant to re- 
hearse, and—what's more to the point—ex- 
tremely unwilling to tackle roles they hadn't 
already established themselves in. They 
behaved both like stars and bureaucrats, he 
complained. They tended to stick to their 
bag of tricks; and they couldn't be budged 
because they couldn’t be fired, they were 
office-holders. 

Another kind of example. A director from 
behind an Iron Curtain country had, for 
a considerable time, been forced to do plays 
for the workers,“ which meant old-line 
agit-prop plays imported from Russia or at 
the very least (very best, let’s say), Brecht, 
“Finally,” this director said, “I had to jump 
up and down and scream. I had to scream 
because the workers didn’t like the plays 
and wouldn’t come. I had to make the of- 
ficials see that the actors became very dis- 
couraged playing to nobody.” It seems that 
in this particular case the dictum from above 
was relaxed; the director had just finished 
doing Luv.“ which the workers liked. 

And there you are. Now none of this is to 
say that European municipal systems don’t 
have their virtues. They have many. The 
most interesting practice, to me, was one pur- 
sued in Sweden. In certain cities there 
playrights do not give any one theater an 
exclusive right to a play; there is no bidding 
for rights, as there is, say, in Prague. The 
playwright simply publishes his play, which 
means that it is now released to any manage- 
ment wishing to perform it. Six theaters 
may put it on simultaneously—and more or 
less as written. The author rarely bothers 
to go rehearsals, though he may if he is asked. 
In due time he has six different opportunities 
to see his play differently done—and, ob- 
viously, his chances of getting a “right” 
production, and a success, out of so much 
independent activity are mightily increased. 
The future of his work isn’t staked on a 
single “all or nothing” throw. If I were a 
playwright, and didn’t need too much money, 
I'd move to Stockholm, 

My purpose this morning, however, is 
neither to praise what is admirable nor fall 
back in mock astonishment at what is dis- 
maying in the European methods we are 
striving so hard to copy. My purpose is to 
point out that credits and debits exist in 
any system, in all systems. Turn where you 
will, and dream as you may, the theater is 
going to grow thorns as well as rosebuds, and 
very often the thorns are going to be a nec- 
essary complement to the rosebuds. Good 
and ill come together, Helen of Troy must 
have had her flaws, anything we put hand 
to turns out to be a mixed blessing. 


NO MAGIC WAND 


The important thing is to know this, and 
not to imagine that heaven hovers some- 
where just beyond a big enough endowment 
or near a greenroom in which all of the actors 
are knee-deep in social security. Such dis- 
appointment as we feel whenever a new crisis 
turns up in Philadelphia or New Haven is 
due to our having supposed that one last 
benevolent gesture would do the trick, that 
a sufficient supply of goodwill would corral 
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perfection forever, We can’t imagine ser- 
pents in Eden because we are still innocents 
about the theater: we do expect the good, 
the true, and the beautiful to flow imme- 
diately and without embarrassing interrup- 
tion from our having made such an effort 
and having had such good intentions, We've 
had noble thoughts; why can't playwrights 
and playhouses, directors and prima donnas, 
live up to them? 

I think that if we tighten our belts a bit 
against the possibility of not getting an in- 
stant full meal, if we agree to acknowledge 
the fact that every plan devised by mortal 
man breeds its own form of discontent, if 
we agree to junk the illusion that the wave 
of a magic wand will somewhere bring an 
altogether untroublesome, altogether un- 
corrupted kind of theater into existence, 
we'll find ourselves in better shape to deal 
with the slings and arrows that do seem to 
impede progress. 

When we learn to stop idealizing any one 
sort of practice, and begin to be tough- 
minded about the dirty tricks of fate we may 
expect everywhere, we will not be so discour- 
aged by.occasional bulletins from the front. 
Even when we get what we want, we'll find 
it in some ways wanting. All right, so be it. 
Thus armed, we may get on with it. It is 
the realist, not the idealist, who is able to 
keep his spirits up. 


NEW YORK TIMES BACKS PENSION 
REFORM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1967, I introduced S. 1103, a 
bill designed to deal as comprehensively 
as possible with the various problems 
which have so far manifested themselves 
in connection with pension plans. At 
that time, I pointed out that the admin- 
istration bill, S. 1024, dealt only with one 
aspect of the problems, and ignored such 
important matters as vesting, funding, 
portability, and reinsurance. 

In its lead editorial on March 7, 1967, 
the New York Times recognized the ne- 
cessity of affording comprehensive pro- 
tection to the millions of workers covered 
by private pension plans, and endorsed 
S. 1103. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAPS IN INVESTING 

Private pension plans and mutual funds 
are mushrooming without adequate protec- 
tion for those who participate in them. 

An immense pool of money, amounting to 
almost $100 billion and growing fast, is accu- 
mulating in the private pension programs 
that cover more than 40 million Americans. 
The nation’s mutual funds have over 3.5 
million shareholders and assets of close to 
$40 billion. Because such huge sums are in- 
volved, President Johnson has rightly urged 
Congress to provide greater safeguards over 
both mutual funds and pension plans. But 
his recommendations appear more intent on 
avoiding controversy than on affording real 
protection. 

In the pension fund area, for example, he 
simply seeks fuller disclosure and other 
measures for limiting abuse that are already 
standard operating procedure in the finan- 
cial community. Unquestionably, these es- 
tablished rules of good conduct should be 
applied to pension funds. But, as Senator 
Jacob Javits has pointed out, they do noth- 
ing to guarantee pension rights. 

A Presidential Committee on Corporate 
Pension Funds examined the issue of security 
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benefits in 1965 and made a number of recom- 
mendations to secure their strengthening. 
It proposed that the Treasury set up specific 
funding requirements for pension funds. It 
also called for giving beneficiaries a vested 
interest in their funds and recommended 
that benefits be made portable from one pen- 
sion plan to another. In addition, it sug- 
gested that it might be feasible to provide 
reinsurance of pension obligations in much 
the same way that the Federal Government 
now insures savings accounts. 

Admittedly the committee’s proposals 
aroused opposition in industry. But the mil- 
lions of workers covered by pension plans are 
not completely assured of comprehensive pro- 
tection unless they are provided more ade- 
quate funding and vesting. In omitting any 
mention of the problem, the President has 
left a potentially dangerous gap. 

There are similar dangers in the mutual 
fund field. While the President stated that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
report on mutual funds “provides a sound 
basis for measures which will be beneficial 
to the investing public and promote the 
health and stability of the industry itself,” 
he failed to endorse its specific proposals. 
His modest show of support might be enough 
if the mutual fund industry were prepared 
to compromise, but it has been unwilling to 
concede that there is a need for either lower 
costs or greater protection for investors, 

So it is up to Congress to explore the areas 
of controversy and contention. Senator Ja- 
vits has introduced a bill embodying the pro- 
posals of President Johnson’s commission to 
strengthen the position of participants in 
pension funds. Similar action is needed to 
protect shareholders in mutual funds. Pro- 
viding adequate safeguards for these millions 
of small investors can be accomplished with- 
out harm to corporations or the financial 
community. What is involved is the savings 
and the security of a majority of Americans, 
By giving them greater protection, Congress 
will be bolstering the nation’s over-all eco- 
nomic defenses. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
AND COORDINATION ACT OF 1967 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, hearings 
over the past year in both the Executive 
Reorganization and Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee have made 
all of us more aware of the existing prob- 
lems of our federal system. I have for 
many years recommended a greater use 
of regional and metropolitanwide plan- 
ning and am pleased to be a cosponsor 
of Senator Scorr's proposal, the com- 
prehensive Planning and Coordination 
Act of 1967—S. 799. The proposal 
would make Federal matching funds 
available for the establishment of re- 
gional planning agencies with grants of 
up to two-thirds of the cost of planning 
activities of such agencies. In addition 
after fiscal 1968, any application for 
Federal assistance by an agency of State 
government would be accompanied by 
the comments of the comprehensive 
planning agency of the State govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
cent remarks of Richard Murphy, legis- 
lative assistant to Senator Scort, before 
the National Legislative Conference of 
County Officials, on February 27, 1967, 
be placed in the Record at this point. 
I believe that Mr. Murphy has presented 
an excellent statement of the problems 
together with the projected solutions of 
Senator Scort’s proposal. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND COOR- 
DINATION Act OF 1967 


(By Richard W. Murphy, legislative assist- 
ant to Senator HUGH SCOTT) 


(Remarks before the County Planning 
Committee of the National Association of 
Counties at the First National Legislative 
Conference of County Officials, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., February 27, 
1967.) 


I am honored and pleased to appear before 
this distinguished group of local govern- 
ment officials, Let me say at the outset of 
my remarks that you are fortunate to belong 
to the National Association of Counties. 
This public interest group, led by its out- 
standing executive director, Bernie Hillen- 
brand, and assisted by an able staff which 
includes my good friend and your legislative 
representative, C. D. Ward, is increasingly 
making its presence felt in Washington. We 
on the Hill know NACO as an effective ad- 
vocate of the interests of county government. 

My topic is S. 799, the Comprehensive 
Planning and Coordination Act of 1967, 
which was introduced on February 2 by Sena- 
tor Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania and is co- 
sponsored by Senators Jacob Javits of New 
York, Mark Hatfield of Oregon, and Jack 
Miller of Iowa. It is appropriate that Sena- 
tor Scott is the author of this legislation, for, 
as a member of the Pennsylvania State Plan- 
ning Board, he is actively concerned with the 
need and importance of planning as a device 
for coordination. I hope you will agree that 
Senator Scott’s bill is of great significance 
to local government. 

The Comprehensive Planning and Coor- 
dination Act of 1967 tries to cope with the 
problem of coordination. That problem is 
@ natural consequence of the growth in 
number, size, variety, and complexity of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid that has taken place in 
recent years. There are 220 of these grants; 
they are funded under more than 400 sep- 
arate authorizations and are administered 
by 21 Federal departments and agencies. 

I don't need to tell you how difficult is the 
problem of coordination at the local level, 
but I was impressed by this description of 
the impact of proliferating Federal aids on 
local government which was given by James 
L. Martin, NACO’s assistant director for Fed- 
eral relations, in the January issue of Ameri- 
can County Government: “Only one county 
in one hundred has a full-time county man- 
ager; only 350 counties out of 3,049 have 
populations over 100,000; and only 39 per 
cent of the cities over 100,000 population 
have a full-time mayor. There has been a 
vast increase in federal activities at the local 
level; at the same time, local governments 
are not fully equipped to cope with the 
situation.” 

The quest for coordination is not easy, as 
Harold Seidman, Assistant Director for Man- 
agement and Organization of the Bureau of 
the Budget, observed in these comments last 
summer: 

“In ancient times alchemists believed im- 
plicitly in the existence of a ‘philosopher’s 
stone which would provide the key to the 
universe and, in effect, solve all the problems 
of mankind. The quest for coordination is 
in many respects the twentieth century 
equivalent of the medieval search for a phi- 
losopher’s stone. If only we can find the 
right formula for coordination, we can re- 
concile the irreconcilable, harmonize com- 
peting and wholly divergent interests, over- 
come the irrationalities in our government 
structures, and make the hard policy deci- 
sions, 

“We are prone to forget that coordination 
is not neutral. To the extent that it results 
in mutual agreement or a decision on some 
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policy, course of action, or inaction, inevita- 
bly it advances some interests at the expense 
of others, or more than others. It assumes 
at least some community of interests with 
respect to basic goals. Without such com- 
munity of interests, there can be no effective 
coordination. Coordination contains no more 
magic than the philosopher's stone. It does 
contain, however, a good deal of the sub- 
stance with which the alchemists were con- 
cerned—the proper placement and relation- 
ship of the elements to achieve a given re- 
sult.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties involved or 
the obstacles that may be encountered, Sen- 
ator Scott has embarked on a quest for coor- 
dination by sponsoring the Comprehensive 
Planning and Coordination Act of 1967. I 
doubt that the Senator would claim that his 
bill embodies the “right formula for coor- 
dination,” but he can justifiably contend 
that it represents an important step in the 
right direction. 

The purpose of the Comprehensive Plan- 
ning and Coordination Act of 1967 is to help 
State and local governments fashion more 
effective instruments to coordinate their hu- 
man, economic, and physical resource deyel- 
opment programs, many of which are as- 
sisted by Federal grants-in-aid. The bill 
would accomplish this purpose by providing 
regular Federal financial assistance, on a 
matching basis, to comprehensive planning, 
programming, and coordination agencies of 
State governments, regional groupings which 
the bill calls “development districts,” and 
metropolitan areas. A development district 
is “any multijurisdictional area, including 
interstate areas, established under State laws, 
or in the absence of such laws, under a plan 
approved by the Governor of the State or 
States, comprising more than one unit of 
general local government, which area has 
common or related problems of development 
requiring cooperative, comprehensive plan- 
ning and concerted action for the effective 
solution of such development problems.” A 
metropolitan area, under the terms of the 
bill, is a development district which usually 
comprises a standard metropolitan statistical 
area, 

Viewing coordination as an executive re- 
sponsibility, the bill specifies that the com- 
prehensive planning agencies to be assisted 
pursuant to its provisions must be, in the 
case of the States, “generally responsible to 
the Governor,” and, in the case of develop- 
ment districts, “responsible to the elected 
officials of the unit or units of general local 
government comprising such development 
district or metropolitan area,” 

Generally speaking, Senator Scott’s bill 
authorizes Federal grants to cover up to two- 
thirds of the costs of planning activities of 
the recipient agencies. There is a bonus 
which I shall describe in a few moments. 
The legislation carries an authorization of $50 
million for fiscal 1968 and $75 million for 
each of the two fiscal years thereafter. 

The formula for allocating the funds au- 
thorized by this legislation is designed to 
assure a regular if minimum base of support 
of the activities of State and metropolitan 
area comprehensive planning, programming 
and coordination agencies. Some of my 
friends on NACO’s Washington staff have ex- 
pressed concern over the apparent ineligi- 
bility of rural areas for assistance under this 
formula. It is true that in allotting a mini- 
mum of $50,000 annually to each State com- 
prehensive planning agency and of between 
$20,000 and $50,000 to each metropolitan area 
comprehensive planning agency (depending 
on the area’s population), the formula pro- 
vides no minimum annual allotments for 
the comprehensive planning agencies of 
other developement districts. Let me point 
out, however, that in addition to the fore- 
going minimum allotments, the formula sets 
aside 40% of the annual appropriation for 
distribution among the States on a straight 
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per capita basis and the remainder for ad- 
ditional planning grants to be made at the 
discretion of the Director of the Office of 
Comprehensive Development and Emer- 
gency Planning, the agency to which ad- 
ministration of the program authorized by 
the Scott bill is assigned. Thus, while de- 
velopment districts outside the metropolitan 
areas would not receive funds in the first 
round, they would be eligible for the ample 
funds that would still remain in subsequent 
allocations during a given fiscal year. 

Coordination of resource development 
programs would be achieved under the Scott 
bill by a review process that goes considerably 
beyond the scope of the metropolitan area 
review process mandated by Title II of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. After fiscal 1968, 
any application for a Federal loan or grant 
to an agency of State government would be 
accompanied by the comments of the com- 
prehensive planning agency of the State gov- 
ernment. Such comments would relate the 
activities and plans to be assisted under the 
loan or grant to State comprehensive de- 
velopment plans and programs. The same 
review procedure would apply in the case 
of applications for a Federal loan or grant 
to an agency of local government within a 
development district or metropolitan area. 
In addition, any Federal agency contem- 
plating direct activities that may signifi- 
cantly affect the development of a State, de- 
velopment district, or metropolitan area (e. g., 
construction of a post office) is to consult 
with the Governor or the planning agency 
of the development district or metropolitan 
area, as the case may be, regarding the rela- 
tionship of the contemplated activity to the 
planning program of the State, development 
district, or metropolitan area, as the case 
may be. 

The most controversial feature of Sena- 
tor Scott's bill, as far as certain elements of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment are concerned, is Section 4, which 
places responsibility for administration of 
the Act in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Senator Scott has long felt that there 
must be a central focus for coordination of 
diversified development programs of the 
Federal Government. Accordingly, his bill 
would change significantly the functions of 
the Office of Emergency Planning so that it, 
under a new name, the Office of Compre- 
hensive Development and Emergency Plan- 
ning, would administer the Act. The Office 
of Emergency Planning is strategically sit- 
uated as an arm of the President and above 
the line departments and agencies of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. It is equal to and relates 
to the Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Moreover, it has the 
greatest computer capability of any civilian 
agency in the Federal Establishment and has 
performed useful work in the area of eco- 
nomic projections which would be applicable 
to some of the activities contemplated in the 
Act. This Office would not have the prob- 
lem that an operating department faces in 
trying to coordinate the activities of other 
departments that are its equals in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Another provision of Senator Scott’s bill, 
while not directly concerned with the prob- 
lem of coordination, might be of interest to 
you. Section 10 encourages States and de- 
velopment districts to provide inputs into 
the Federal planning-programming budget- 
ing system. Those State and development 
district comprehensive planning agencies 
which elect to submit to the Director of the 
Office of Comprehensive Development and 
Emergency Planning a detailed annual de- 
velopment program are eligible for Federal 
planning grants of up to three-fourths (in- 
stead of two-thirds) of the costs of their 
planning, programming, and coordination 
activities. These inputs into the Federal 
PPBS would permit a more complete assess- 
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ment of State and local development needs 
and demands and would improve the ability 
of the Federal Government to allocate its 
resources more efficiently. 

This, in highlight form, is a summary of 
the Comprehensive Planning and Coordina- 
tion Act of 1967—Senator Hugh Scott’s 
“quest for coordination.” The primary pur- 
pose of this legislation is to help the States 
and multijurisdictional groupings of local 
governments establish appropriate machinery 
to coordinate their resource development 
programs. Washington’s interest in this 
undertaking stems from its financial support 
of most of these programs, its realization of 
the growing confusion surrounding the exist- 
ing thicket of Federal grants-in-aid, and its 
desire to rationalize our Federal aid system 
and to make it operate with optimum 
effectiveness. 

Before concluding, I want to point out 
that coordination of Federal grants-in-aid 
to State and local governments is but one 
of Senator Scott’s current concerns with 
respect to the functioning of our Federal 
system. He is also seeking consolidation of 
existing grants-in-aid into broader func- 
tional or block grants through legislation to 
provide periodic Congressional review of 
these programs. Finally, to give maximum 
flexibility to the States and local govern- 
ments in the administration of Federally 
aided programs, he has proposed a tax-shar- 
ing bill. In all three of these measures, 
Senator Scott seeks to strength the inde- 
pendence of the States and their political 
subdivisions and their ability to serve their 
citizens. 


MEDAL OF HONOR PRESENTATION 
TO LAWRENCE JOEL, SPECIALIST, 
SIXTH CLASS, U.S. ARMY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on this 
day the President of the United States 
conferred the Nation’s highest military 
award, the Medal of Honor, upon Law- 
rence Joel, specialist, sixth class, U.S. 
Army, who distinguished himself by gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call 
of duty on November 8, 1965, while serv- 
ing as a medical aidman in combat in 
Vietnam. 

North Carolina is very proud of the 
gallant act which resulted in this North 
Carolinian being awarded the Nation’s 
highest medal for valor. 

On behalf of my colleague, Senator 
JorDAN, and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the citation setting 
out the gallant act for which the Medal 
of Honor was awarded to Sp6c. Lawrence 
Joel be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATION 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name of 
The Congress the Medal of Honor to Special- 
ist Six Lawrence Joel, United States Army for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in ac- 
tion at the risk of his life above and beyond 
the call of duty: 

Specialist Six Lawrence Joel (then Special- 
ist Five) distinguished himself by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty on November 8, 


1965 while serving as a Medical Aidman, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
1st Battalion (Airborne), 503d Infantry on a 
battlefield in the Republic of Vietnam. 
Specialist Joel demonstrated indomitable 
courage, determination, and professional skill 
when a numerically superior and well- 
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concealed Viet Cong element launched a vi- 
cious attack which wounded or killed nearly 
every man in the lead squad of the Company. 
After treating the men wounded by the ini- 
tial burst of gun fire, he bravely moved for- 
ward to assist others who were wounded 
while proceeding to their objective. While 
moving from man to man, he was struck in 
the right leg by machine gun fire. Although 
pontony woe his desire to aid his fel- 

w soldiers transcended all personal f . 
He bandaged his own wound and self . 
istered morphine to deaden the pain en- 
abling him to continue his dangerous under- 
taking. Throughout this period of time, he 
constantly shouted words of encouragement 
to all around him. Then, completely ignor- 
ing the warnings of others, and his own pain, 
he continued his search for wounded expos- 
ing himself to hostile fire; and, as bullets 
dug up the dirt around him, he held plasma 
bottles high while kneeling completely en- 
grossed in his life saving mission. Then, 
after being struck a second time and with a 
bullet lodged in his thigh, he him- 
self over the battlefield and succeeded in 
treating thirteen more men before his medi- 
cal supplies ran out. Displaying resource- 
fulness, he saved the life of one man by 
placing a plastic bag over a severe chest 
wound to congeal the blood. As one of the 
platoons pursued the Viet Cong, an insurgent 
force in concealed positions opened fire on 
the platoon and wounded many more sol- 
diers. With a new stock of medical supplies, 
Specialist Joel again shouted words of en- 
couragement as he crawled through an in- 
tense hail of gun fire to the wounded men. 
After the twenty-four hour battle subsided 
and the Viet Cong dead numbered four hun- 
dred and ten, snipers continued to harass 
the Company. Throughout the long battle, 
Specialist Joel never lost sight of his mission 
as a Medical Aidman and continued to com- 
fort and treat the wounded until his own 
evacuation was ordered. His meticulous at- 
tention to duty saved a large number of lives 
and his unselfish, daring example under most 
adverse conditions was an inspiration to all. 
Specialist Joel’s profound concern for his 
fellow soldiers, his conspicuous gallantry, 
and his intrepidity at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty are in the 
highest traditions of the United States Army 
and reflect great credit upon himself and 
the armed forces of his country. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO KEEP 
DRAFTEES FROM BEING SENT TO 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, as early as possible, I will take 
the floor to state the reasons I have for 
proposing, when the draft extension bill 
comes to the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment to that bill which would pro- 
hibit draftees from being sent to south- 
east Asia without their consent. 

As I will explain, the United States al- 
ready has sufficient men under arms to 
obviate the need for using draftees in 
Vietnam or in southeast Asia without 
their consent. 


NEED TO RESTRICT DAIRY 
IMPORTS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, any- 
one reading the papers or the farm maga- 
zines these days can see that the Amer- 
ican farmer is up in arms over the low 
prices he is receiving for working long 
hours on the farm. The American farm 
is changing as quickly as the cities of 
this country, and we are going to have to 
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meet specific problems with specific so- 
lutions. 

No one bill will solve all the problems 
of the American farmers. But there is 
one bill which would do much to help 
the dairy farmers of America. Forty- 
three U.S. Senators, including me, have 
their names on the “Dairy Import Act 
of 1967” which would solve the No. 1 
problem the dairy farmer must face. 
And this problem of unchecked imports 
calls for some corrective legislation, and 
that action is needed as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This act would limit imports to the 
average butterfat and nonfat milk solids 
shipped in from 1961 through 1965. This 
means that importers will be able to con- 
tinue to ship in dairy products as they 
have in the past, but a share of the mar- 
ket also will be protected for the Amer- 
ican dairy farmer. The bill would allow 
the President to authorize additional im- 
ports if necessary in the national inter- 
est. The law would let importing na- 
tions share in the domestic market as it 
grows. 

We all know that the dairy farm in- 
dustry must be kept at a production level 
high enough to meet the needs of Ameri- 
can consumers. The flow of imports— 
which are evading quotas—are cutting 
into markets the U.S. dairy farmer has 
counted on for years, and this is one 
major reason prices paid dairy farmers 
are not in line with the rest of the 
economy. 

Sometimes we forget that only 6.5 per- 
cent of our population is in farming. 
With only one farmer feeding 37 per- 
sons, most of our work force is available 
for the production of other products. 
And in. this country we really pay less 
for better food than do the people of any 
other country. The average spent for 
food in this country is 18 percent of the 
family budget. In Britain it is 29 per- 
cent, and in Italy it is 45 percent. Amer- 
ican farmers are the most efficient in the 
world. 

It is the same with our dairy industry. 
Production per cow keeps going up each 
year. While the number of dairy farms 
is decreasing, production is about the 
same. Of course, this is not enough. As 
our population increases, production is 
going to have to increase. 

Something is going to have to be done 
for the dairy farmer so that he will get 
a higher price for his milk. 

Passage of the ‘‘Dairy Import Act of 
1967” would help protect a share of the 
market for our dairy farmers. This leg- 
islation is needed to protect the dairy 
farmers and allow them to receive a fair 
price for their milk. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, entitled “Need To Restrict Dairy 
Imports,” published in the Jackson, 
Miss., Clarion-Ledger on February 16, 
1967, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEED To RESTRICT Damy IMPORTS 

Our own Mississippi industry suffers from 
the growing flood of dairy products being 
shipped into the United States from other 
countries, as a result of loopholes in our 
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import laws, seriously threatening the Ameri- 
can dairy industry as a whole, 

Here are some facts and figures on the in- 
roads of foreign competition against our 
dairy products industry: 

Total imports of dairy products are 12 
times as great as the amount authorized un- 
der U.S. import quotas; 

Imports will rise by 567 per cent—nearly 
7 times above 1953—if USDA estimates of 
dairy products imports for 1967 prove 
correct; 

Three times more dairy products—milk 
equivalent—have come into the United States 
in 1966 than was imported in 1965; 

In 1966, for the first time, the United 
States imported more dairy products than 
were exported, 

Such unconscionable levels of import have 
been possible because of easily circumvented 
import restrictions. By changing the name 
or slightly altering the contents of 
products, importers have been able to suc- 
cessfully evade existing import protections. 

It should be pointed out that most dairy 
products and derivatives shipped into the 
United States are cheaper because of sub- 
sidies available to foreign importers and 
lower world prices. 

Dick Braun, writing in the February issue 
of Farm Journal magazine, points out: 

“There is even evidence that some Com- 
mon Market countries are buying our butter 
at 26 cents a lb., adding sugar to it, and ship- 
ping it back here as ice cream mix at 45 cents 
a lb. Their butter costs 6 cents to 8 cents 
delivered here because some countries pay 
shippers an export subsidy.” 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
has found the Common Market countries’ 
minimum import prices for butter range 
from a low of 70 cents per pound in the 
Netherlands to 94 cents per pound in Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. Such prices are 
maintained by import levies. These same na- 
tions export butter at prices as low as 20 
cents per pound, 

Such unfair competition harms the Ameri- 
can dairy industry, and the situation de- 
mands additional restrictions on foreign im- 
ports without further delay, if our own 
producers and processors are to stay in busi- 
ness with a reasonable margin of profit, 


THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1968 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, page 413 
of the budget for fiscal year 1968 merits 
special attention. It underscores the 
fact that Federal spending in fiscal 1968 
will cross the $200 billion mark for the 
first time in U.S. history. 

The table shows expenditures on a 
checks-issued basis for all Government- 
administered funds except deposit funds. 

As the budget indicates, the increase 
of nearly $46 billion from 1966 to 1968 is 
largely for two functions—about $18 
billion for national defense—in part due 
to the buildup relating to Vietnam and 
slightly over $13 billion for health, labor, 
and welfare, mostly due to health serv- 
ice for the aged and the increased ex- 
penditures from social-economic trust 
funds. 

An article discussing Federal spend- 
ing amounts not generally appreciated 
by the public appears in the February 25 
issue of Business Week, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Record along with page 413 from the 
budget. 

There being no objection, the article 
and tabulation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 
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TABLE B-9.—Gross expenditures of Govern- 
ment-administered funds 


[In millions of dollars) 


1968 
Function esti- 
mate 
National defense. ___._._... 
W affairs and 5 0 
S Le E A 6, 763 
Spacer research and tech- 
3 5,316 
1 and agricul- 
tural resources 19, 463 
Natural resources. , 085 
ne and transporta- 
AAT E T 1 
nosing and community janet 
development 6, 037 
Health, labor, and welfare 241 
Education... 683 
Veterans benefits and 
BOT oe Oh sag 8,129 
„ 11, 468 
meral government . 2,899 
Undistributed—Special 
allowances- nonnii 2,150 
É a tba ec a A 164, 619 | 192,156 | 210, 222 
2 total is derived as fol- 
‘Administrative budget 
8 (table 
. 135, 
4 — fund expendi- a 


posit funds in- 
cluded in total 
Intragovernmental 
tee tions (table 


. payments 
to trust funds. 
Receipts from the pub- 


lie netted in conven- 
tional totals: 


poyoving funds 

Bs table B-) 

bursements to 

“appropriations 

and intragovern- 

mental funds 

(table B-) 2, 624 

udgets: 

Gross expenditures 
of annexed 
badests (table 

Elimination of net 
expenditures of 
8 

d enter- 
prises 4 (included 
n table B-4) 


10, 517 


Economics $40 BILLION THE BUDGET LEAVES 
Our 


(Tucked away in the federal budget, it’s 
spending that few people know about.) 

It would take some fancy bookkeeping to 
make General Electric Co., a $7-billion oper- 
ation, look like, say, a $500-million operation. 
But Washintgon has been pulling a similar 
trick with the Post Office Dept. for years— 
with no protests from the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants, and 
only a few adverse comments from unorga- 
nized economists. 

Just how far Washington’s accounting 
magic is carried can be seen by turning to 
last month’s 478-page budget message. Not 
until page 413 is it revealed that federal 
spending will in fiscal 1968 cross the $200- 
billion line for the first time in U.S. history. 

In fact, gross federal expenditures are 
expected to come to $210.2-billion—almost 
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$40-billion above the cash budget—which is 
the biggest spending total given for the 
federal government in any of the traditional 
budgets. (They are the cash, national in- 
come accounts, and administrative budgets.) 

The tipoff. If the $200-billion landmark 
had been reached four’ years ago, it could 
have been found out only by someone who 
went through the budget page-by-page to 
add up the spending totals, It was only 
after Congress’ Joint Economic Committee 
pointed out in 1962 how much spending was 
hidden in the official total that the Bureau 
of the Budget started doing the necessary 
calculations itself, and reporting a total for 
gross expenditures. Needless to say, though 
the bureau now publishes the gross expendi- 
ture figure, it does not publicize it. 

An instructive example of the govern- 
ment’s bookkeeping is the Post Office, which 
in fiscal 1968 will spend some $6.7-billion. 
Yet, as far as the budget is concerned, Post- 
master General Lawrence O’Brien will have 
at his command only his deficit—$544-mil- 
lion. .Ironically enough, he will have more 
than that to work with only if Congress fails 
to approve President Johnson’s proposed 
postal rate increase. 

Curious counting. The paradox stems 
from the fact that money from the sale of 
stamps is subtracted from government spend- 
ing rather than being added to receipts. 
So it is operating deficits, not outlays, that 
count as federal expenditures. In the same 
category are close to a hundred other “public 
enterprises” and related government activ- 
ities, whose spending approaches the $40- 
billion mark. 

There's perhaps more logic than there are 
shenanigans in this process. Obviously, the 
money that a college student spends to buy 
a stamp for a letter home should not be 
counted as a tax, and his parents should 
not be considered the beneficiaries of Wash- 
ington’s largesse. There is managerial sense 
and a good bit of discipline in a budget 
system that shows clearly whether govern- 
ment operations that are patterned along 
business lines are paying their own way. 

Nevertheless, it means that none of the 
three budgets that Washington publicizes 
is telling the whole story about the size of 
government. 

The federal role. Because the deficits and 
surpluses of the public enterprises are put 
into the budget, the current system does not 
distort the most closely watched budget 
figures—total deficit or surplus. But the 
system now in use does obscure the true role 
of the federal government. 

The gross budget gives a picture of where 
Washington is putting its emphasis that is 
significantly different from the cash budget. 
For instance, the cash budget says that the 
federal government intends to spend $4.1-bil- 
lion on “agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources.” This figure hides most of the 
complex operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The actual outlays will be more 
than four times as much: $19.5-billion. 

Similarly, federal spending on housing will 
be three times the officially reported $1.8- 
billion; commerce and transportation activi- 
ties will be double the cash budget’s $6.9- 
billion; and spending for education will be 
$4.9-billion, not the $2.7-billion the cash 
budget sets down. 

Doubtful arithmetic. Most of the differ- 
ence comes from the activities of “public 
enterprises.” In fiscal 1968, these subsurface 
operations will write checks to the public 
for some $28.7-billion and be charged on the 
official books with only $6.3-billion. 

The Post Office and the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture account for most of the public enter- 
prise spending—though the new Dept. of 
Housing and Urban Development, with gross 
expenditures of $5.5-billion in fiscal 1968, is 
breathing down their necks. But tucked 
away in the budget of nearly every depart- 
ment are operations that are largely self- 
financing. 
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The Food & Administration has, for 
example, a revolving fund that applies drug- 
licensing fees to its investigative operations. 
The Dept. of Labor has a “farm labor sup- 
ply revolving fund.” The Pentagon owns 
the record for inconsequence: The laundry 
service at the U.S. Naval Academy is run 
as a separate public enterprise and reports 
every quarter to the Dept. of the Treasury. 

Two years ago, when the Johnson Admin- 
istration decided to help the balance of pay- 
ments by selling U.S. arms to foreign gov- 
ernments, the operation was set up as a pub- 
lic enterprise known as the “foreign military 
sales fund.” It will entirely disappear from 
the budget next year when receipts fully 
match expenditures. 

Map-selling sideline. But it doesn’t al- 
ways take public enterprise status to get a 
source of funds that can be used to offset 
budget expenditures. There are separate ac- 
counts scattered all over Washington for 
agencies that sell things to the public and 
keep the proceeds for themselves rather than 
turning them over to the Treasury, One 
example is the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
which has a profitable sideline of selling 
maps. Another is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which sells and rents fuel for pri- 
vate reactors. 

And there are some government operations 
that don’t figure in the budget at all. The 
gross expenditure figure includes $10.1-bil- 
lion for the so-called “annexed” budget's 
seven government operations. They include 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Co., and the Milk Marketing 
Administration, none of which ever has to 
go to Congress for funds. 

The long-term result of all of this is a 
growing divergence between the official fig- 
ures and what Washington actually spends. 
In 1963, the first year in which the gross 
expenditure figures were published, the dif- 
ference between the cash budget and the 
gross budget was $24.6-billion. In 1968, it 
will be $37.8-billion. Because public enter- 
prises are proliferating, the difference will be 
even wider in the future. 

The government will spend much more 
than appears in the big cash budget be- 
cause it understates the true expenditures of 
“public enterprises“: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal 1968 


Some examples 
Estimated | Figure that 


expenditures | appears in 
cash budget 
Commodity Credit Cor- 

% 7,475 +1, 829 
Export-Import Bank «720 —365 
Farmers Home Adminis- 

ig.. 1,879 —671 
Federal Housing Admin- 

tration 1,006 +8 
Federal «National Mort- 

gage Association 2,421 —127 
Post Offlee 6, 699 +544 
Tennessee Valley Author- 

iy ii a YAA 503 +111 


And does not include some key expendi- 


tures in the budget: 
Estimated fiscal 1968 expenditures 
[In millions of dollars] 
Some examples: 
Federal intermediate credit banks.. 8, 091 
Banks for cooperatives........----- 2, 366 
Comptroller of the Currency 23 
Data: Budget Bureau. 


REDUCTION OF TRADE RESTRIC- 
. TIONS ON OUR AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS TO THE COMMON 
+ Saree 
MILLER. Mr. President, the 
412 Expansion Act of 1962 expires on 
June 30. 
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It is known that this Kennedy round 
of negotiations in Geneva—negotiations 
vitally affecting our industries and our 
farmers—have not progressed very well. 

There have been reports that we may 
back down in certain areas, such as our 
insistence that trade restrictions on our 
agricultural exports to the Common 
Market be substantially reduced before 
we made concessions on imports of their 
manufactured goods. 

It is my fear—hopefully I will be 
proven to be wrong—that concessions 
will be made at the expense of our 
farmers. 

As I said, I hope I will be proven to 
be wrong but rumors persist that the 
American farmer will be sold short. 

In the March issue of the Farm Jour- 
nal, editor Carroll P. Streeter has sized 
up the situation. It is not an optimistic 
report. 

I think his article and the accompany- 
ing editorial merit the scrutiny of Sen- 
ators, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Farm Journal, March 1967] 


How Bic A MARKET FOR You IN EUROPE?— 
THe Next Few WEEKS WILL TELL 


(By Carroll P. Streeter) 


Watch what happens between now and 
midnight June 30, for in that period the fu- 
ture of your big cash market in Central 
Europe will be decided for the next several 
years, 

The six nations of the Common Market 
(Germany, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Italy) are your biggest dollar 
customer abroad—$1.6 billion worth a year. 

This big market is right now up for grabs, 
with the Europeans trying to take more of it 
for themselves and we striving not only to 
hold our share but increase it, 

The battle, which Farm Journal has re- 
ported by sending editors to Europe four 
times since 1960, has been growing in inten- 
sity. It will come to a climax in the GATT 
negotiations [General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade] in Geneva, Switzerland, between 
now and June 30. That’s when our Trade 
Act expires. That will mark the end of the 
“Kennedy Round.” 

To see what our prospects are, I’ve just 
taken a swing. around Central Europe, in- 
cluding Geneva, and here’s what I found: 

Three things are due to happen 
over there July 1, no matter what happens 
before—and each will affect you: 

1, On that day the Common Market will 
put into operation Common Agricultural 
Prices for farmers in all six nations on 90% 
of their commodities (with the rest to follow 
by 1968). Imagine it: 

French farmers will suddenly see their 
prices go up 10% while German farmers will 
swallow hard and take 10% to 15% less. As 
a group prices will shoot up 7% to 30%, 
depending upon the commodity and the 
country. 

2. On that day all tariff barriers between 
the six will vanish. Here are countries that 
have been at war with each other twice in 
the last half century. Each has been trying 
with every protective device known to man 
to shield its own food supply and its farmers, 
From here on there'll be one food supply, not 
six, which should help preserve peace among 
former enemies. 

Farmers of these nations will suddenly 
be exposed to one another competitively. 
Apple growers in Italy will ruin some German 
fruit growers. Dutch poultrymen will put 
some chicken raisers in France out of busi- 
ness. The adjustments will be excruciating, 
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but they'll be bravely made in an attempt 
to be “European.” 

Meanwhile these nations will buy more 
from each other, less from us. 

At the same time tariff walls against our 
products will be raised to protect the higher 
prices just established within. We don’t be- 
long to the “club.” Nor are these ordinary 
tariffs. Normally tariffs are fixed amounts, 
tacked on to world prices. If world prices 
go low enough, the combination can be 
climbed over. 

The Common Market has thought up an 
ingenious device known as “variable levies.” 
Figured daily on grains, they are the differ- 
ence between the world price and the Com- 
munity’s Common Agricultural Price, They 
vary, all right, as much as necessary on any 
given day; but the level of protection always 
ends up the same, and it’s high. 

No matter how much more cheaply we can 
produce, we have no competitive advantage. 
And of course that’s the idva. The farmers 
of Europe on their small acreages are no 
match for us in production costs, even 
though they often get higher yields per acre. 

As one European farm leader put it to me 
quite bluntly: “We don’t intend to let your 
rich American farmers run our little farmers 
out of business. You have your farm policy; 
this is ours.” 

We have been urging the Community to 
adopt relatively low Common Agricultural 
Prices, both for their sake and ours. Theirs 
because high prices merely perpetuate an 
inefficient agriculture, bring on high food 
costs, then high labor costs and inflation. 
Ours because high prices stimulate more 
farm production over there, making it harder 
for us to sell. 

We've urged lower tariffs and said we'd 
lower ours. That's what the Kennedy 
Round is all about. But here the Euro- 
peans are approaching this great meeting 
for liberalizing trade with tariffs they have 
just put higher! 

Up to now we've done well selling them 
our farm stuff, except for poultry and wheat, 
despite the fact that variable levies have 
been in effect since 1962 on several of our 
major commodities. Since 1960 we've in- 
creased our farm exports there by 42%. In 
1965-66 they were 16% better than a year 
earlier. 

Europe has been since our Mar- 
shall Plan helped put it on its feet (although 
it is in something of a slump now). People 
there have been eating more meat and other 
protein foods, Although western Europe’s 
farm production has risen, demand for food 
has risen faster. 

Consequently we've had a fast-growing 
market, especially for feedstuffs. Feed 
grains have been the top performer, with 
soybeans second (there’s no tariff against 
them because Europe can’t raise its own). 

Feed grains and soybeans will continue 
to be our best sellers. Europe will raise 
most of her own poultry and livestock, but 
if her people can continue to increase their 
meat eating, as they want to, she will never 
raise enough feed. She doesn’t have the land 
for it. 

Wheat is another story. The Common 
Market is not only self-sufficient in soft 
wheat, she is dumping great quantities on 
world markets, in competition with us, by 
paying a whooping export subsidy of $1.35 
a bushel. (Our own export subsidy on wheat 
is around 5¢.) 

Europe has to buy durums and hard 
wheats to blend with her own, but they 
get most of the latter from Canada because 
the Canadian wheats are “stronger” in pro- 
tein. Consequently our wheat sales to 
Europe are slipping and doubtless will con- 
tinue to decline. 

Poultry furnishes the classic example of 
what can happen when prices and tariffs 
are hiked too high. You may remember 
the “chicken war” of 1962—which we lost 
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decisively. Tariffs against our broilers were 
then around 5 cents a pound, and we had 
a growing business of $59 million a year. 
Then the Community decided they'd raise 
the chickens, so they hiked the tariff to 
13 cents, and by 1964 got it up to 18 cents. 

We retaliated by raising our tariffs on 
brandy, trucks and starches. Nevertheless 
all this killed our broiler market, as in- 
tended, although we still sell some chicken 
parts and turkey. But it did something 
else. The Europeans, particularly the Dutch, 
went head-over-heels into broilers. 

The little farmers of Brittany in northern 
France, hard-pressed to make a living with 
grain, envisioned chickens as their salva- 
tion. They sat back awaiting happy days. 

But alas! The Community was presently 
flooded with chicken, and started dumping 
it abroad, of course with an export subsidy, 
which demoralized our market in Switzer- 
land and Austria. 

Before long prices had fallen to 15 cents 
a pound. 

The enraged farmers of Brittany de- 
scended on the town of Morlaix by bus- 
loads. They attacked the town hall, bashed 
in the door with a battering ram, threw 
chicken manure and dead chickens around. 
Not until three riot squads of police reached 
the scene with tear gas was the town square 
cleared. 

What are our prospects after July? That 
depends on whom you ask. The Europeans 
I talked to quite naturally assured me we 
have nothing to fear. They had three ar- 
guments: 

1. While the Community will raise more 
food under the stimulus of higher prices, it 
can't raise a lot more. Livestock yes, but 
not grain. There will be some increase in 
yield per acre, but all the good acres in 
northern France (the best farming region 
in Europe) are already producing full blast, 
they say. 

2. Unless Europe has a depression, growing 
demand will sop up increasing supplies and 
then some. So far that’s been the truth, 
but the new high prices aren’t yet in effect. 

3. Farmers’ costs will go up right along 
with their prices, taking much of the incen- 
tive out of farming harder. Their costs have 
been going up, all right, but prices will surely 
leap ahead of them this summer. 

Our agricultural representatives over there 
are worried. 

“Every commodity we ship to Europe, ex- 
cept cotton and soybeans, will be hurt—not 
just by higher local production but by the 
higher tariffs against us,” says one of our 
most experienced observers over there. Ac- 
tually, even cotton and soybeans may feel 
some competition from African vegetable oils. 
The Community now has two associate mem- 
bers, Turkey and Greece, and preferential 
trading agreements with 16 African nations, 

French farmers can put marginal land 
under the plow for barley and corn when 
the price is right. She had more land in 
cultivation in World War I than she has now. 
French plant breeders have developed corn 
that does well as far north as Paris. With 
better prices, more of southwest France could 
be irrigated. 

See what we are up against in Germany: 

As of last Oct. 25, our No. 3 yellow corn 
brought $1.75 a bushel, freight paid, at the 
German border. We paid a levy of $1.15 a 
bushel to get it in. This plus a few other 
costs made the total price $2.96. 

French corn of equivalent grade was $2.60 
at the border, paid only 23¢ duty, had a total 
price of $2.89. So the French got 85¢ more 
at the border than we did, but undersold us 
by 7¢ in Germany! 

And that was last October. Come July 
they won't pay their 23¢ duty while ours 
will be higher. Who do you think will get 
the business? 

Our only hope is that demand in Germany 
will boom so much that the French can’t 
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supply all of it, no matter how had sat 
try. Barring a recession, that’s likely to 
happen. 

This much is sure, though: However much 
we manage to sell, we'd sell more if the prices 
and levies over there hadn’t been put so 
high. It is small comfort to be told our 
share of the market won't shrink when the 
whole market is growing. We want growth, 
not the status quo. 

The ironic thing is that it is we who are 
paying in large part, both for the stimulus 
within the Community and the export sub- 
sidies with which it dumps its stuff elsewhere. 
We're financing our own competition through 
the levies we pay! 

The Community, already gigantic, will 
doubtless expand in the next few years to 
include Britain, Ireland, Scandinavia and 
other countries around the edges, which will 
make access the more important for us. 

What can we do about it? 

Well, at the moment our only hope lies 
in the GATT negotiations in Geneva. We'd 
like to have the Community lower its Com- 
mon Agricultural Prices and variable levies. 

It looks as though we had surrendered 
on that front; instead we are now trying to 
get an International Grains Agreement. In 
that we are asking a firm percentage of the 
farm market over there, thus assuring us a 
share of growth, with a firm commitment of 
help in feeding the world’s hungry nations. 

The Community’s proposed agreement has 
so many loopholes as to be meaningless. 
Prospects are dim for one we could accept 
unless we retreat. What the State Dept. 
will do we'll have to wait to see. Fortunately 
the U.S. Senate must ratify any agreement of 
this sort. 

There’s only one way, probably, we can get 
even a reasonably good farm deal: We can 
refuse to reduce our tariffs on the industrial 
goods Europe wants to sell here, unless she 
reduces hers on our farm stuff. 

We'd better stick to it or we could be 
traded out of our shoes. 


[From the Farm Journal, March 1967] 
POKER GAME 


The other day we visited the room in the 
Palace of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
where the biggest poker game of recent times 
is about to be played—with your grain mar- 
ket as the chips. 

It’s the Kennedy Round of the GATT ne- 
gotiations (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) where the nations are 
offers“ — we'll reduce this tariff if you'll 
reduce that.” It’s a game where tough 
traders are determined not to give away 
more than they get, and not that much if 
possible. There’s a deadline of June 30, and 
the traders are now “eye ball to eye ball.” 

While there’s intense on every- 
thing, agriculture is the chief sticking point. 
Our Trade Act binds our negotiators not to 
concede more on our industrial tariffs than 
the Common Market concedes on agricul- 
tural tariffs. This is not just in farmers’ 
behalf, either; it’s for the sake of our trade 
balance. Our farm products now constitute 
one-fifth of all U.S. exports. 

The Common Market got ready for all this 
by jacking up its agricultural tariffs before 
it got to Geneva, to put itself into a strong 
bargaining position. 

We want those tariffs lowered, to which 
the Common Market replies, “No chance.” 
So now we are resorting to an international 
grain agreement. We are seeking one that 
would (1) guarantee us “access” to at least 
as much of the European market as we've 
had, (2) provide that we share in any growth 
of it, (3) establish a range of world grain 
prices and (4) get a firm commitment from 
the Common Market to help us feed the 
hungry nations. 

The Common Market offers us a loose sort 
of agreement that falls so far short of this 
as to be ridiculous. It proffers all the rest 
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of the world, including us, 10% of their food 
market (as compared with 14% now) and 
there’s nothing in the offer, so far, to guaran- 
tee even that. 

We doubt the value to us of such an agree- 
ment in the first place. Second we doubt 
that we can come out with a good“ one 
according to our standards, although it is 
too early to say. 

In the first place, international commodity 
agreements aren’t meant to favor efficient 
producers like us who, In a competitive mar- 
ket, could take more of the marbles. They 
are meant to protect the inefficient. The 
idea is to parcel out the market in “shares,” 
with everybody's share safe and secure and 
not exposed to competition, That’s what the 
Europeans, most of whom are socialists in 
some degree, call “stabilizing” markets and 
making them “orderly.” Actually it’s a 
cartel. 

Second, such agreements aren’t kept; as 
soon as they get uncomfortable for somebody, 
they are ignored. 

Third, they can be a way of legislating 
U.S. farm policy by way of Geneva. There's 
a feature in the proposed agreement—sug- 
gested by the United States—which illus- 
trates what we mean. It is a proposal to 
raise the world price of wheat 40 cents a 
bushel. That would put it above the 
market. 

What would that do? It would hold a 
price umbrella over less efficient nations en- 
couraging them to go heavier into wheat. 
It would cut world demand for wheat. And 
when the price got so high the market 
couldn't decide who was to make the sale the 
sellers would have to decide it among them- 
selves. We'd get a “share,” and that would 
be it. To live within such a share we'd have 
to adopt “appropriate” policies, like acreage 
control, unless we were willing to give away 
unlimited amounts or store up surpluses 
again. 

We could guarantee “access” another way, 
if wed be tough enough: We could withhold 
tariff concessions on industrial goods until 
Europe got tired of it. As for food aid, we 
prefer President Johnson's idea of getting 
countries to coopertae through the World 
Bank, furnishing surplus grain if they had 
it, cash if they didn’t. 

The truth is, the fate of the Kennedy 
Round depends in considerable measure on 
whether there is a grain deal. And the 
danger is that we may be so anxious to see 
the GATT negotiations come to something 
substantial that we make a face-saving deal 
on grain, at the expense of farmers rather 
than in their long-range interests. 

Unless we can bargain for tariff reductions, 
not a “share” in a cartel, we might better 
come home June 30 and await another day. 
We doubt that anything catastrophic would 
happen in the meantime. 


THE SINO-SOVIET RELATIONSHIP 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Brig. 
Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, has for a number of years been 
both one of the foremost and most force- 
ful of spokesmen for those who approve 
a clear, cold look at the dangerous and 
complex Sino-Soviet relationship and its 
possible effects upon the United States. 

General Hittle, who is Director of Na- 
tional Security and Foreign Affairs for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and a syn- 
dicated columnist of the Copley News 
Service, recently published two articles 
on this critical issue, articles which I 
believe deserve widespread reading and 
the most thoughtful consideration by 
every American. 

General Hittle was among the very 
first, if not, in fact, the first, to indicate 
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that the present turmoil in China might 
very well have as its basis the growing 
breach between Red China and Red Rus- 
sia. Circumstances and developments 
in recent weeks appear clearly to prove 
the wisdom and value of this conviction. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
these two articles by General Hittle to 
which I have referred be included in the 
body of the Recorp following these re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the San Diego Union, Jan. 22, 1967] 
Pro-Russians PURGED?—SINO-SOVIET SPLIT 
May BE BEHIND TURMOIL IN CHINA 
(By Brig. Gen. James D, Hittle, U.S. Marine 

Corps, retired, Director of National Se- 

curity and Foreign Affairs, Veterans of 

Foreign Wars) 

WASHINGTON —Much mystery hangs over 
the Red China mainland. However, the big 
question mark over all the clash and clamor 
is the Kremlin. 

Somewhere in the background of the 
bizarre events Mao Tse-tung’s hold 
on what could be a tottering regime is the 
basic issue of Peking-Moscow relationships. 
It is too early in the power play to see Rus- 
sia’s role clearly and fully, yet there are 
clues that strongly support the speculation 
that the Sino-Soviet rift is an important 
factor in the incipient civil war on the China 
mainilan 


PUTTING THE PUZZLE TOGETHER 


This is the way these pieces in the Red 
Chinese jigsaw puzzle seem to fit into place: 

Struggle for power is a traditional and in- 
herent characteristic of the Communist sys- 
tem. This has been the case from the early 
days of the Communist movement in the 
Soviet Union. There were the Mensheviks 
and the Bolsheviks. Then came the Trot- 
skyites and the Stalinists, followed by the 
purges, power-grabs and assassinations since 
Josef Stalin's death. 

Because the Communist system is ines- 
capably totalitarian and dictatorial, it can- 
not tolerate division of authority. This 
principle applies to communism nationally. 
It also applies to international communism. 

This is why, in spite of superficial issues 
overemphasized in the West, the struggle 
for leadership of the world Communist camp 
is so fundamental to the Red Chinese-Rus- 
sian feud. 

DETERMINED TO BE RED BOSS 

Mao, as the self-appointed successor to 
Stalin, was determined to wear the mantle 
of boss of the world Communist movement. 
Regardless of the squabbling in the Kremlin 
after Stalin’s death, Moscow had no inten- 
tion of letting Mao get away with the 
power-grab. 

With much astuteness, the Kremlin went 
about the job of isolating Red China. One 
of the principal weapons of the Kremlin was 
its industry. Although hard up for many 
products at home, Russia delivered the goods 
in terms of military and economic assistance 
to Communist regimes around the world. 

Red Chinese agents preached and promised 
but could not deliver like the Kremlin. 

The 23rd Communist Congress in Moscow, 
in March, 1966, had far more significance 
than was realized generally in this country 
and Europe. 

The Communist countries attending and 
supporting the Soviet Union, rather than 
sticking with Mao, demonstrated that Red 
China was a veritable outcast of the Com- 
munist camp, 

BREZHNEV TOOK TOLERANT VIEW 

Contrary to expectations, the Kremlin did 
not read Peking out of the international sys- 
tem. In fact, the manner in which First 
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Secretary Leonid Brezhney handled the Red 
China rift surprised many, 

He seemed to take a tolerant view of Mao's 
mischieyousness. His attitude was almost 
casual as he prophesied the reestablishment 
of friendly relations with Communist China. 

Was he saying, in effect, that there was a 
strong faction in the Red Chinese hierarchy 
that, with Mao's passing, would restore 
Russian-Red Chinese cooperation? That 
could have been what the Peking hotheads 
thought. 

The purge and turmoil soon began. 

COULD HAVE TRIGGERED TEMPEST 


Brezhnev’s lightly veiled boast could well 
have helped trigger the tempest engulfing 
Mao’s realm, bringing Red China to the brink 
of civil war. 

Whether a Russian reapproachment fac- 
tion does exist in Red China, as Brezhnev 
hinted, is not as important as the fact that 
Mao apparently took the hint and is hooked 
on a potentially disastrous purge. 

If it does turn out that such a faction does 
not exist, Brezhnev's suggestion that it does, 
would be, figuratively, one of the biggest and 
most effective “red herrings” in the whole 
smelly history of Communist intrigue. 


[From the San Diego Union, Jan. 23, 1967] 
MILITARY TIE Is SUSPECT—RUSSIA CLUE TO 
PEKING TROUBLE 


(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, Director of National Security 
and Foreign Affairs, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars) 

WASHINGTON.—There are more clues that 
Russian-Red Chinese relations are an under- 
lying factor in Mao Tse-tung’s purge. 

What is involved is the increasing number 
of high Red Chinese economic and military 
Officials being made targets of Mao's ram- 
paging Red Guard. 

It is precisely this element of the Commu- 
nist Chinese hierarchy which could have cau- 
tioned against widening the rift with Rus- 
sia to the point of an open, irreconcilable 
break. 

Take for instance the recently reported 
Red Guard arrest of Gen. Peng Teh-huai. 
Peng was no routine casualty of the purge. 
He was commander in chief of Red Chinese 
military forces in the Korean War. Later he 
moved up the Communist power structure 
to defense minister and also vice premier of 
Red China. 

PRIME SUSPECT 

If Mao's clique believes, as frantic political 
maneuvering indicates it does, that there is 
a faction in the Communist Chinese hier- 
archy that favors at least a working recon- 
ciliation with Moscow, then Peng would be 
a prime suspect. 

As former commander of the Red Chinese 
forces in Korea, he has a background of 
working with the Soviet Union. Mao’s army 
in Korea was essentially a Russian-equipped 
army. These were the days when Stalin was 
giving, and Mao was taking, huge amounts of 
military assistance. 

Thus, the logistic support of Mao’s ag- 
gression against Korea depended on close 
and continuing command and staff coordina- 
tion between the Russians and Red China. 

Peng, as Mao's field commander could not 
have avoided learning his lesson of how 
much the Red Chinese military machine 
depended on Russian supplies. 

HEAVY EQUIPMENT 

The reason is simple: The military equip- 
ment of the Communist Chinese army was 
largely Russian. This was particularly so 
in tanks, trucks, heavy weapons, and com- 
plicated electronic items. 

Peking, since the Korean War, has made 
extreme efforts to develop a self-sufficient 
armaments industry. Again, however, Mao’s 
accomplishments do not match the goals. 

Intelligence reports from Asian sources 
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are that Russian-made vehicles, and heavy 
and complicated equipment, still are widely 
used in the Communist Chinese army. This 
material is getting old. It also is wearing 
out. 

SUPPLIES CUT 

Russia reportedly has cut the flow of 
critical military spare parts to a trickle.... 
It is not enough to keep the Red Chinese 
army in repair. It is enough to be a constant 
reminder to the military commanders that 
the solution to their logistic repair problem 
depends on getting along with the Soviet 
Union. 

Little wonder, then, that Mao’s firebrands 
could suspect that Peng, who worked so 
closely with the Russians, might be harbor- 
ing hopes for reestablishing Russian logistic 
support of Red China's critical military 
equipment. 

The Red Guard fear may be well justified 
that some army commanders feel the loss 
of Russian logistic support is too high a 
price to pay for Mao’s continued posing as 
Stalin’s successor. This may help explain 
the hesitancy, or inability, of Mao and Lin 
Piao to bring the full power of the army 
to bear against their opposition. 


Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, 
along the same line of thought is a 
letter from Missionary Carl Blanford, 
who vividly describes his firsthand im- 
pressions of Communist China in support 
of the theory presented by General Hit- 
tle. I think Mr. Blanford's comments 
will add to our total knowledge of the 
situation in Communist China, and thus 
I ask unanimous consent to have his 
letter reprinted in the Recorp: at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAPAN. LUANG CHINESE CHURCH, 
Bangkok, Thailand, January 13, 1967. 

Dear Cart: Thank you for your letter of 
Jan. ist, with good news about progress in 
the Yuma Church, and in an active witness 
in your community. 

You ask about my opinions regarding the 
Vietnam situation. I think our govern- 
ment is doing the right thing in accepting 
the South Vietnam government's. request 
for military aid against.the Communist at- 
tacks. I deplore those in our country who 
would let the reds have a free hand in this 
part.of the world. Firmness on the part of 
the U.S. has a great influence on weakening 
the communist power and influence. I 
think our firm stand in Vietnam was one of 
the factors that helped the Indonesian peo- 
ple oust the reds in their land, It is un- 
believable the complete changeover that 
has taken place in Indonesia, and shows the 
deep hatred of people for the oppression of 
thought and action brought upon them by 
communist propaganda and police state 
methods. I think our pressure on the reds 
in Vietnam is also responsible in part for 
the breaking apart of unity within Red 
China itself. If we just let them take over 
these Southeast Asian countries as they 
planned to do, they would have more unity 
and less bickering among themselves. 

I spent nine months under the Chinese 
Communists, and have come to hate their 
ideas and their methods, They cannot offer 
progress and hope to our world, I think 
hope for the bettering of the life of people 
lies in a more free society that offers better 
educational and economic opportunities to 
its people. How can a society progress when 
vou systematically kill off all those who 
have the brains, ability and training to bring 
progress about. It seems to me that revolu- 
tion can only be destructive, it can never 
bring about constructive improvement in 
soclety. (Especially in Communist forms.) 

I think those who are shouting about 
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bombing of civilians in North Vietnam don’t 
realize the true situation. In the first place, 
I have seen Communist armies living in 
schools and hospitals, and also in the homes 
of the populace. They cannot be destroyed 
without, damage to the places where they 
are living, and without loss to the people 
around them, In the U.S. we separate mili- 
tary and civilian operations, but there is no 
such separation among the Asian commu- 
nists, In the second place the Communists 
have killed many more civilians in South 
Vietnam maliciously than the U.S. planes 
have killed in North Vietnam by mistake. 

War is a terrible thing, but the results of 
not stopping the reds would be even more 
terrible. ' 

Our family moved to a new home on the 
campus of the Chiao Kwang Christian 
School last week. This is the new school 
being built by the members of the Sapan 
Luang Church. Construction on a 27-room 
classroom building will be finished in two 
more months, and we take in our first classes 
in May. Total cost will run about $175,000. 
So far we have raised about $125,000 here in 
Bangkok. We have requested help from the 
United Presbyterian Commission, but haven’t 
had any answer as to whether or not they 
can help. We asked for $40,000, God has 
blessed this project, and we are certain that 
He will provide, if not through the Presby- 
terlan: Commission, then by some other 
means. This school will accommodate about 
1,000 students in grades 5 to 10. 

Please give my greetings to all our friends 
in Yuma. Our next furlough comes in the 
summer of 1968, and hope to see you then. 

Yours in Him, 
CARL BLANFORD, 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT—COMPLIMENT TO SENATOR 
MONRONEY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, never, 
since I became a Member of the Senate 
have I heard so many compliments paid 
to one Senator as I have heard in recent 
days concerning my distinguished sen- 
ior colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] on his outstanding work in 
connection with the Monroney-Madden 
legislative reorganization bill. 

Both on the floor of the Senate and 
privately, Senators have expressed their 
admiration for the expert knowledge, 
diligence, and patience that he has ex- 
hibited in the preparation and handling 
of this important legislation. 

I fully agree with the lead editorial, 
entitled “Salute to Monroney,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Thurs- 
day, March 9, 1967, in which it is stated: 

Since he was also joint author of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act of 1946, he has 
earned the distinction of having contributed 
more than any other living person to the 
smooth operation of Congress. 


The editorial further points out that 
the Senate by an overwhelming, 8-to-1 
vote passed the bill. I might add that 
it is a tribute to Senator Monronery’s 
legislative ability that only three amend- 
ments were adopted out of 31 rollcalls, 
so the bill has been sent to the House in 
virtually the same form in which it was 
reported by the Monroney committee: 

Mr. President, Congress must be as 
modern and efficient as possible in its 
work if it is to remain a branch coequal 
with the executive department. 

The senior Senator from Oklahoma is 
entitled to great credit from us and 
from the citizens of this country whom 
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we represent for his outstanding work 
toward this goal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Senate acted wisely in passing the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act on Tuesday 
of this week. I deeply regret that a 
promise made last year to participate in 
a conservation conference for the North- 
west at Wenatchee, Wash., prevented my 
being present to vote on final passage. 
Had I been here, I would have voted for 
the bill. 

The measure has been received in the 
House of Representatives, where the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
Hon. Ray J. Mappen, will lead the drive 
for passage. His great ability and the 
confidence in which he is held by Mem- 
bers assure his success. 

Mr. President, the Joint Committee on 

the Organization of the Congress, of 
which I was privileged to be a member, 
labored long and diligently to prepare 
the measure that has now recéived the 
overwhelming approval of the Senate. 
In its deliberations, the committee was 
uncommonly fortunate in its leadership. 
Possessed. of unusual qualities of ex- 
verience, knowledge, and skill, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney! brought to bear yet another 
unusual attribute—patience. 
Senators have seen in the last sev- 
eral weeks during his splendid manage- 
ment of S. 355 the depth of Senator 
MOoNnrRONEY’s knowledge of every facet of 
the legislation... They: have seen him 
demonstrate an impartiality and a wil- 
Ungness to cooperate with all points of 
view, wherever compromise did not do 
violence to the fundamental reforms of 
the bill, persuading where he could not 
yield and, by his forbearance, saving vir- 
tually intact the second legislative re- 
form measure: considered by Congress in 
this century. 

Mr. President, I echo the summation 
of the Washington Post editorial writer 
who said this morning: 

Since he (Senator Monroney) was also 
joint author of the Congressional Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 he has earned the dis- 
tinction of haying contributed more than 


any other living person to the smooth op- 
eration of Congress. 


Mr. President, Senator Monroney’s 
leadership was superb, and I am proud to 
have beeen associated with this great 
effort. 

I join in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the distingiushed junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent: re- 
quests of the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1967] 
SALUTE TO MONRONEY! 

It has been customary to speak of the 
Monroney-Madden bill as a conglomeration 
of minor congressional reforms. The descrip- 
tion, is accurate in the sense that it does not 
touch filibustering or the major lead 
problems of the two houses. But the pas- 
sage through the Senate of à bill which over- 
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hauls the lobbying law, sweeps out political 
postmasters, upgrades staff, opens hearings 
to the public, reforms the Capitol page sys- 
tem and provides a summer vacation for 
Congress is no minor achievement. 

The improvement of the Lobbying Act is 
itself a highly significant reform. Under the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the law, 
the number of persons registering as lobby- 
ists has sharply diminished. The new ver- 
sion will require individuals and associations 
who are paid to influence legislation to iden- 
tify themselves if lobbying is a “substantial 
purpose.” At present they do not need to 
operate in the open unless lobbying is their 
“principal purpose.” Senator Monroney may 
have been too optimistic when he estimated 
that, the new bill would place 90 per cent 
of the paid lobbyists on record in contrast 
to the current 10 per cent; nevertheless, the 
improvement should be substantial, and ad- 
ministration of the law by the Comptroller 
General will enhance its effectiveness. 

The elimination of Senate confirmation of 
postmasters and House control over rural 
carriers in favor of merit appointments 
wholly within the Post Office Department is 
likewise a reform of major proportions. This 
relinquishment of the traditional patronage 
plum was sold to the Senate as å means of 
freeing itself from “time-consuming activi- 
ties,” but it might even help the Post Office 
to reduce its colossal deficit. 

The “bill of rights” for committees should 
curtail the power of arbitrary chairmen 
and permit a majority of the members to 
function in more democratic fashion. An in- 
creased flow of information through the Leg- 
islative Reference Service, improved fiscal 
studies, review spécialists and legislative as- 
sistants should improve the efficiency of 
Congress. Certainly it makes sense too for 
Congress to take a vacation in August, unless 
the country is in a declared war, even if it 
must return in the fall to finish its work. 
And a special bit of applause is in order for 
the move toward a professional Capitol 
Police Force and for free guide service on 
Capitol Hill. 

Some of Senator Monroney’s colleagues 


were impatient because he insisted on hold- ' 


ing his reform package to the original pro- 
posals which had been carefully studied by 
the Joint Committee. The outcome shows 
that he was wise in clinging to his limited 
purpose. Since he was also joint author of 
the Congressional Reorganization Act of 1946 
he has earned the distinction of having con- 
tributed more than any other living person 
to the smooth operation of Congress. The 
House ought to duplicate the Senate's 8-to-1 
vote for the Monroney-Madden package at 
the first opportunity. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, few news- 
papers equal and none surpass the Hart- 
ford Times in honorable and contin- 
uous service to the general public. 

It has given Connecticut 150 years of 
fair, reliable, often exciting, and always 
challenging news coverage. 

I know we can expect at least another 
150 years of equally high quality service 
by the Hartford Times, 

As a life-long resident of Connecticut 
and a daily reader of this newspaper, I 
congratulate the owners and the staff of 
the Times on their 150th anniversary. 


REDUCTIONS IN PROGRAMS UNDER 
TITLE I OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. McGEE,. Mr. President, in the last 
several days I have received many, let- 
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ters from school administrators 
throughout the State of Wyoming in 
reference to reductions which have been 
made in their programs under title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. I have called this situation to 
the attention of the Commissioner of 
Education; however, I would also like to 
bring it to the attention of the Members 
of this body since I feel this situation is 
of concern to all of us. 

That the case of our Wyoming schools 
is not unique. I am certain a similar 
situation apparently exists in school sys- 
tems throughout the entire country. 
During the first year of the operation of 
these programs adequate funds were 
made available and activities under title 
I were conducted in a most satisfactory 
manner. In planning for its second year 
of operation, my Wyoming school ad- 
ministrators were advised that there 
would probably be some reduction in the 
funds, but they could plan on being 
funded at 90 percent of the first year 
level. Unfortunately, at this time I do 
not know specifically who made such 
representations or in what capacity any 
such individual acted. It was obviously 
someone in a responsible position, how- 
ever, since my school administrators 
acted on this advice and planned their 
programs with a 10-percent reduction of 
funds anticipated. These particular 
school men are well known to me, and I 
have great confidence in their profes- 
sional and administrative abilities. I am 
certain they would not have taken such 
action had not specific representations 
been made by someone on whom they 
thought they could rely. 

Just recently these school adminis- 
trators were advised of the substantial 
reduction of their title I funds far in 
excess of the 10 percent which they had 
anticipated and on which they had 
planned. In each case this has left an 
individual school system with a shortage 
of funds involving several thousands of 
dollars at this midpoint in their fiscal 
year. Without exception these school 
districts are operating under rather strict 
budgetary and fiseal policies, and this 
amount will work a definite hardship on 
both the administrators and employees 
of the school systems. 

This condition is aggravated by the 
fact that while some schools have been 
denied adequate funds, other schools 
have not taken up their full allocation, 
and for that reason there are actually 
unused funds for the State of Wyoming 
and the Nation as a whole. It is my 
understanding that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
cluded by administrative action, how- 
ever, that these unused and uncommitted 
funds may not be reallocated to those dis- 
tricts or areas in which they are so badly 
needed. 

We all realize, of course, that the Of- 
fice of Education, like any other Federal 
instrumentality, must operate with the 
funds provided by Congress. I would 
suggest, however, that more adequate 
planning and closer cooperation with the 
school districts would be in order. Un- 
doubtedly, had the school administrators 
been advised of the funds which would 
be .available regardless of what that 
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amount might be, they could have taken 
this into consideration in their budget 
processes. Coming as this does, how- 
ever, in the middle of their fiscal year, 
it is most damaging. I hope that the 
Commissioner of Education will take ap- 
propriate action at this time to allevi- 
ate the present condition to every extent 
possible. Likewise and perhaps more 
important, I hope that the Office of Edu- 
cation can plan ahead on a sufficient 
basis so that the local school districts 
will know what funds might be avail- 
able to them in ample time to plan for 
their forthcoming fiscal year. This, I 
believe, they have a right to expect, and 
correspondingly, I feel the Federal 
3 has an obligation to fulfill in this 
regard. 


THE FLOOD OF FOREIGN TEXTILES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, last 
week the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Textiles of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce addressed the Sen- 
ate on the serious situation which has 
developed in the textile industry as a 
result. of burgeoning textile imports. 

Senator Pastore deserves our thanks 
for focusing attention on the increasing 
difficulties being experienced by the in- 
dustry and by workers in the textile in- 
dustry as a result of the cheaper flood 
of foreign textiles which land at Ameri- 
can docks daily. There can be no doubt 
that the position of American textile 
manufacturers deteriorates still further 
and further with every bolt of material 
neen from the holds of importing ċar- 

ers, 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
already quite adequately outlined for the 
Senate the history of our efforts during 
the past decade to discourage excessive 
imports. I wish to draw attention today 
to the current situation and the effect 
on our balance of payments, and to make 
some observations on the overall causes. 
of this dilemma. 

The disadvantaged position of Ameri- 
can textiles—both in domestic markets 
and as exports to foreign markets—is 
only an example of the overall problem 
facing American industries: high costs— 
especially labor costs—and their effect 
on American ability to compete in in- 
ternational markets: As has been 
pointed out, American manufacturers 
are having to compete with industries 
which have been built partially as a re- 
sult of American goodwill expressed in 
foreign aid. 

I cite this contributory factor—high 
labor costs—certainly not out of any de- 
sire to see American -workers receive 
lower wages, but in the realization that 
it is a factor with which we will have 
to contend for some time to come. If 
we are to effectively surmount the prob- 
lem, we must look elsewhere for the so- 
lution. 

Senator Pastore has suggested the 
need for more effective Government ac- 
tion in administration on the long-term 
arrangement now in effect. governing im- 
ports of cotton goods. He proposes new 
international agreements to give relief to 
wS woolen and synthetic textiles indus- 


m any event, strong measures of some 
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sort need to be undertaken. It will not 
be enough to raise a protective tariff um- 
brella over the industry and keep it 
raised even when the sun begins to shine. 
We must guard against assuming that all 
we have to do is invoke tariff relief and 
forget about the problem. 

We must have activity aimed at gen- 
uinely strengthening the industry. A 
protected industry is not necessarily a 
strong industry just because it is being 
artificially assisted. What is needed is 
a thorough study and implementation by 
the industry of ways American manu- 
factures can compete with more cheaply 
produced foreign manufactures. We 
have many strengths to offset our dis- 
advantage as a result of high wage rates. 
Our industrial laboratories are the envy 
of corporate scientists around the world; 
American selling techniques are models 
for nearly every other country; the qual- 
ity of workmanship and goods is unex- 
celed. Probably no other country has a 
per worker capital investment ratio as 
high. Surely these advantages must out- 
weigh our fortunate disadvantage of 
high wage rates. 

Two years after the end of World War 
II, the United States was enjoying a 
textile trade surplus of over $1 billion. 
Last year the United States imported 
$902 million more in textiles than it ex- 
ported. Our $1 billion advantage re- 
versed to nearly as great a disadvantage 
in the period since 1947. Our trade bal- 
ance overall is not strong enough to ab- 
sorb the brunt of this drain on our gold 
supply. 

In 1961, we were importing 964 million 
square yards of textiles of all types; in 
1962 we bought 1,543 million square 
yards from abroad; in 1963, 1,494 million 
square yards; 1964 saw imports rise again 
to 1,523 million square yards; in 1965, 
imports jumped to 2,083 million square 
yards, and last year, while imports of 
wools decreased, imports of cotton and 
manmade fibers pushed the figure to 
2,811 million square yards. 

Mr. President, freer movement of 
goods between friendly nations is to be 
valued: our policy should basically strive 
for that goal. Trade and commerce are, 
indeed, valuable tools for encouraging 
enduring friendship between already 
friendly nations. Trade protection is 
best used as a tool to be used sparingly 
and in an enlightened manner—an aid 
for a time to cushion vast economic 
shocks. 

I do not doubt, Mr. President, that the 
situation which confronts the American 
textile industry is serious; and I believe 
we may properly act to restrain textile 
imports at this time. I urge we do so. 
It is now time for serious consideration 
of the feasibility of providing some effec- 
tive governmental relief. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD OPENLY 
FINANCE STUDENT TRAVEL TO IN- 
TERNATIONAL YOUTH CONFER- 
ENCES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an excellent column published in the 
New York Times of March 7, Tom 
Wicker asks: 

Is there any reason why an American dele- 
gation to a world youth festival cannot be 
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financed openly and honorably by the Fed- 
eral Government, or by one of the private 
foundations untainted by CIA money? 


Mr. Wicker feels that “there is no rea- 
son and there never was any reason ex- 
cept the reluctance of Congress to ap- 
propriate such money.” 

Whatever may have been the political 
realities of the past that would have 
made it difficult to get Congress to ap- 
propriate funds for international student 
conferences, the situation is different to- 
day. Congress should authorize and ap- 
propriate funds so that American stu- 
dents with their expenses openly sup- 
ported by their Government can repre- 
sent the United States at these interna- 
tional conferences. In this regard I have 
introduced S. 981, a bill to amend the 
International Education Act of 1966, in 
order to authorize grants to individuals 
broadly representative of American stu- 
dents for travel to international youth 
conferences. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Wicker’s article entitled Vive la Differ- 
ence” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In THE NATION: VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, March 6,—President John- 
son's special representatives are studying the 
Central Intelligence Agency to see what 
changes, if any, should be made following 
the discovery that the agency had penetrated 
a number of private organizations while car- 
rying out its work. 

The difficulty is that no conceivable recom- 
mendation can reach the most difficult prob- 
lem that has been disclosed—the attitudes of 
the men who carry out secret operations, of 
those supposed to be in control“ of them, 
and of the politicians who underwrite the 
effort. 

The New York Times published this morn- 
ing a compilation of the views of many of 
these men, none of whom could be quoted 
and few of whom will even talk to the press 
under normal circumstances. It was a dis- 
turbing account. 


PUBLIC BLAMED 


Those interviewed appeared to be upset 
only at what they considered a setback to 
their program. They believed it now would 
be harder for them to do their work. And 
they tended to blame a naive public for not 
understanding the nature of the challenge. 

They made it clear that they regarded the 
United States as in a battle with “Commu- 
nism” for influence in other countries; that 
they thought this battle could only be won 
with the aid of extensive covert expenditures 
and propaganda; and that whatever “the 
other side” did in this war had to be matched 
by “our side.” 

Now that the C.I.A.’s secret connection 
with the National Student Association has 
been broken, for instance, the intelligence 
men fear there will be no American delega- 
tion at the world youth festival in Sofia next 
year; and one said that “the question is 
whether the international youth movement 
is going to be taken over completely by the 
Communists without a fight.“ 

MORE IMPORTANT QUESTION 

But there is a more important question: Is 
there any reason why an American delega- 
tion cannot be financed openly and honor- 
ably by the Federal Government, or by one 
of the private foundations untainted by 
C.I.A. money? 

There is no reason and there never was any 
reason except the reluctance of Congress to 
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appropriate such money; that is why the 
C.I.A. has had to hand it out secretly. But 
if student activities are as important as the 
agency rightly claims, if American repre- 
sentation at Sofia and elsewhere is now en- 
dangered, surely the Administration could 
make a good case in Congress for the small 
amounts needed, especially since the pub- 
licity of recent disclosures. 

That not only would provide representa- 
tion, it would provide it honestly and openly, 
without taint of espionage. And if its Gov- 
ernment sponsorship would then be public 
knowledge, certainly the government spon- 
sorship of Communist delegations is as widely 
known. 

VITAL PROPAGANDA 


The officials interviewed laid great stress 
on the vital importance of propaganda and 
secret influence in other countries. As one 
man said, putting “a little money” into a 
free labor union “to keep it alive’ may be 
necessary; but can it only be done by sub- 
verting similar organizations in our own 
society? And can it really be contended 
that secret tampering with and subsidiza- 
tion of governments, institutions and indi- 
viduals in other countries is anything but a 
sort of last-ditch stand made necessary only 
by the failure or absence of other, more open 
means? 

Such means exist—effective aid to hard- 
pressed economies, for instance (which Con- 
gress is so reluctant to vote); sensible 
assistance, education and training programs; 
friendly and understanding efforts to help 
people help themselves; even military pro- 
tection, if that becomes necessary. Such 
efforts to help the under-privileged of the 
world begin to realize their aspirations sim- 
ply dwarf the importance of secret opera- 
tions, propaganda and purchased influence. 

It may be more glamorous, easy and 
acceptable in Congress to fight “Commu- 
nism"—if there is any such monolithic force 
as the term implies—with covert operations 
and “dirty tricks,” rather than with aid, 
understanding, friendship and example. But 
to accept the view that whatever the “other 


side“ does has to be done by “our side“ is 


the moral equivalent of justifying the means 
by the end; it is the political negation of the 
idea that there are democratic, American 
means of accomplishing worthwhile ends; 
and it begs the question whether, in the 
long run, there is any real differences between 
“our side” and “the other side” worth fight- 
ing about. 

No one can deny that there is a struggle 
in the world from which Americans cannot 
escape, but some of them will persist in be- 
lieving that there is a difference in what this 
nation and its adversaries stand for, and that 
that difference requires of us not only the 
fight itself but different means of waging it. 

If that be naiveté, make the most of it. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIA- 
TION STATEMENT ON DEFERRAL 
OF HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 27 and 28 the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works held joint 
hearings on the deferment of Federal aid 
to highways. The fact that such an al- 
most unprecedented step was taken is a 
clear indication of the seriousness of 
the problem as well as congressional con- 
cern for the future of the vital Inter- 
state System. 

On February 27, Mr. Alan Boyd, Secre- 
tary of Transportation, announced that 
$175 million in deferred funds was being 
released immediately—a comparatively 
small sum in itself but an indication that 
the administration was moving in the 
right direction. Mr. Boyd’s welcome 
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news was followed on Tuesday by the 
testimony of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Mr. Charles Schultze. Mr. 
Schultze stated that additional funds 
probably would be released shortly. In 
addition, President Johnson has implied 
that a significant restoration of highway 
trust fund money could be expected be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. On the 
basis of these good faith statements the 
joint committee voted to recess the hear- 
ings subject to the call of the distin- 
guished chairman, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and Rep- 
resentative FALLON. 

Mr. President, due to the sudden 
change in the committee’s schedule, a 
number of witnesses who had been asked 
to testify did not have the opportunity 
to appear in person. Although their 
statements will in time be printed in the 
hearing record, some of them deserve 
more immediate attention. I am cer- 
tain that Senators will be particularly 
interested in the views of the American 
Automobile Association because of the 
long period of time it has been studying 
problems of traffic safety and its ac- 
knowledged expertise in this important 
field. As the executive vice president of 
that organization points out, the great- 
est danger which may come from the cut- 
back will be “to delay the building of 
modern, controlled-access highways 
which, it has been proven beyond doubt, 
contribute to traffic safety.” 

Mr. President, I am pleased to notice 
also that the American Automobile As- 
sociation indicates its support for Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 10, the sense- 
of-Congress resolution I submitted on 
February 15 and which now has 49 co- 
sponsors. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 10 calls on the President to restore 
all of the deferred and frozen Federal 
highway funds. 

In view of its immediate significance, 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full statement by Mr. George A. 
Kachlein, Jr., executive vice president 
of the AAA, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
(By George F. Kachlein, Jr., executive vice 
president, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, before Senate and House Public Works 

Committees, Mar. 2, 1967) 

My name is George F. Kachlein, Jr. I am 
Executive Vice President of the American 
Automobile Association—a national federa- 
tion of motor clubs with more than ten mil- 
lion members who are owners and drivers of 
passenger cars. 

We appreciate this opportunity to inform 
the Congress of our reasons for opposing 
what we consider to be a wholly unjustified 
cutback in the Federal-aid highway funds, 
previously apportioned to the states, and on 
which they had based their roadbuilding 
programs, 

Certainly the pledge of the Administration 
restoring the Federal-aid highway program 
to a $4.4 billion expenditure schedule, be- 
ginning July 1, 1967, as announced by the 
Secretary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, Alan S. Boyd, on Monday is good news 
for the motorist and the economy. 

We were gratified to learn that the Execu- 
tive Branch intends to repair some of the 
damage caused by last November’s sudden 
cutback through an immediate token resto- 
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ration of $175 million for land acquisition 
and pre engineering. We hope that 
the Executive Branch can follow this up 
very quickly with additional construction 
funds to move some of the projects where 
preliminary work already is completed. 

During the past few days you gentlemen 
have heard considerable testimony regarding 
the economic effect of the cutback in Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds announced last No- 
vember. At this time, I should like to con- 
centrate my testimony on the effect of the 
cutback on the persons who are footing the 
bill for this entire operation—the highway 
users. 

You will recall that back in 1956, highway 
users enthusiastically supported the great 
expanded Federal-aid highway program to 
give the nation the roads it so desperately 
needed. Highway users even agreed to—and 
vocally supported—increased special highway 
user taxes to support the effort. A trust 
fund was established to assure these taxes 
once collected would be used for highway 
construction. From that day to this, despite 
obvious advantages to other beneficiaries 
and contribution to the defense effort, high- 
way users have continued to bear the sole 
burden of financing this great road enter- 
prise. 

In the interim, highway users have been 
subjected to increased taxes to make sure 
that this expanded program—especially the 
41,000-mile National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways—should not be un- 
duly delayed. 

From the standpoint of the user, the most 
dangerous effect of the cutback is to delay 
the building of modern, controlled-access 
highways which, it has been proven beyond 
doubt, contribute to traffic safety. Thus, the 
cutback is mystifying to the user at a time 
when the Federal Government is laying such 
stress on safety, with stringent requirements 
for safer vehicles and for state and local 
traffic safety programs. 

There has been much contention of late 
concerning the relative contribution of the 
driver, the vehicle, the road and the pedes- 
trian to the over-all problem of traffic safety. 
Yet the nation knows that good roads save 
lives. 

Experience to date shows that Interstate 
highways are at least twice as safe per ve- 
hicle-mile of travel as the older highways 
which they have replaced, When che entire 
network is completed, it is estimated that it 
will save at least 8,000 lives per year. 

Each week in 1966, over 1,000 Americans 
met death on our nation’s highways. It 
seems frightening to us that, faced with a 
weekly domestic casualty rate many times 
that of the war in Vietnam, we callously de- 
lay known and proven remedies. Delays in 
committing every penny of available re- 
sources at the earliest possible moment will 
cost us hundreds of lives and tens of thou- 
sands of injuries. 

It should be emphasized that the Federal- 
aid program is more than a highway con- 
struction project. 

One of the most important new highway 
safety programs initiated by this Adminis- 
tration in the last several years was the spot 
improvement program designed to eliminate 
hazards at high accident locations. Approx- 
imately three years ago President Johnson 
called upon the Department of Commerce, 
through its Bureau of Public Roads, to un- 
dertake an accelerated attack on traffic acci- 
dents. In this connection he indicated that 
states and local governments, . . . should be 
encouraged and assisted in developing pri- 
ority safety programs, giving special atten- 
tion to hazards on highways with high accl- 
dent experience.” 

Following this expression of personal con- 
cern by the President, the Bureau of Public 
Roads initiated the Highway Safety Improve- 
ment Program which was designed to accom- 
plish the ends spelled out by the President. 
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Emphasis on this program was considered so 
important in 1965 that the Bureau requested 
each state to complete an inventory of all 
such hazardous locations and to eliminate 
them by 1969. States were warned that ap- 
proval of other Federal-aid projects might 
be deferred until adequate provision had 
been made for such safety improvement 
projects. Clearly the Federal Government 
meant business in the elimination of these 
hazards. It received the full support of 
AAA, even to the extent that we developed 
a traffic hazard elimination guide for the 
use of AAA Clubs in processing hazardous 
locations reported by members. 

Over the relatively short time that the 
states have been participating in this pro- 
gram, there has been a constant increase in 
the proportion of their Federal-aid funds de- 
voted to this activity. Almost 8% of their 
project costs of AB highways is channeled 
into these safety improvement projects. 
During the second quarter of 1966, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce reported that such im- 
provement projects undertaken in that quar- 
ter equaled 21.1% of the cost of all ABC 
projects of that quarter. When one realizes 
that the cutback announced the following 
quarter represents even more than the 
amount assigned to this activity, one can 
only speculate on what effect this cutback 
had on the scheduling of these projects. We 
feel that it would be pertinent for this Com- 
mittee to investigate this situation to deter- 
mine if, in fact, there has been any slow- 
down in the systematic elimination of these 
hazardous locations. 

Just last week the Bureau of Public Roads 
announced an ambitious new program de- 
signed to reduce traffic congestion in our 
downtowns. As we understand the pro- 
posal, Federal-aid funds will be used on ma- 
jor arterials even though they might not 
now be on existing Federal-aid systems. 
The funds also may be used on most of the 
street grid in the downtown area and for 
transit loading platforms. 

Last year we celebrated fifty years of part- 
nership in the Federal-State joint responsi- 
bility for construction of highways. Some 
taxpayers who are paying for this program 
are taking a very close look at the direction 
this partnership has taken in the last few 
years. What kind of a partnership is it 
when one partner can make a unilateral de- 
cision, without even consultation with the 
other partner, to withdraw or reduce his 
financial support? What kind of a partner- 
ship is it when one partner can unilaterally 
penalize the other for failure to take actions 
which are only indirectly related to the prin- 
cipal purpose for which the partnership was 
formed? 

A few short weeks ago a report estimating 
costs of implementing the Beautification 
Act of 1965 was sent to Congress. Up to $3 
billion was estimated as the cost for elimi- 
nating billboards, screaming junkyards and 
otherwise improving the aesthetic qualities 
of our highway corridors. AAA has been in 
favor of highway beautification for many 
years and strongly supported the legislation 
in 1965, but isn't it time that we took a look 
at priorities? How can we seriously propose 
the implementation of this program while 
at the same time delay the construction or 
improvement of the basic facility which the 
beautification program is designed to 
enchance? 

After the comprehensive toll road hearings 
held by the House Public Works Committee 
last year, all of you gentlemen are well aware 
of the pressures in some states to finance 
the building of badly needed modern high- 
ways through toll charges. On again-off 
again support for our highway program pro- 
vides arguments for the backers of toll roads 
in their efforts to get states to support this 
highly expensive method of road building. 


“The user then pay twice for the same road— 
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once through his state and Federal user 
taxes, and again through tolls. 

We also want to add emphasis to the 
testimony of other witnesses on the in- 
creased costs associated with the speedup 
and slowdown scheduling of public works 
projects. This affects the taxpaying high- 
way user yery seriously. He obviously will 
get fewer highway improvements for his tax 
dollars. Not only will costs go up by the 
task of recovering lost momentum in the 
construction industry, but there also is the 
element of inflation. Prices went up seven 
percent in 1966. Under such conditions, 
a deferment of spending available funds 
means only one thing—the general public is 
the loser. 

The whole history of the Highway Trust 
Fund clearly represents a commitment by 
the Federal Government to provide services 
in return for prepayment of the costs of 
those services. To refuse to provide such 
services which continuing to charge for 
them is a breach of faith with the people. 
It is entirely inconsistent with President 
Johnson’s statement made at the signing of 
the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1964. Then 
he stated: 

“For much too long the man who owns 
and drives an automobile has been treated 
like a stepchild. We require him to pay for 
the highways he uses and we require him to 
pay in advance. We divert his taxes to other 
uses atid we delay the building of the roads 
that he deserves. 

Less than three short years after this ex- 
pression of keen insight into the problems 
of highway users, we appear to have a com- 
plete turnabout. 

Is it any wonder that the user is begin- 
ning to ask himself: 

Is the Trust Fund really a trust fund at 
all, or is that a misnomer? 

Should additional safeguards to built into 
the present Highway Trust Fund? 

Is this whole process legal? 

If the Federal Government promises to 
perform certain services, provided that the 
states do certain things, can the Federal 
Government then refuse to provide those 
services when the states have fully complied 
with established requirements? 

If the Executive Department is permitted 
to use the Trust Fund as an extension of 
its fiscal policies, how can the states plan 
for the orderly utilization of Federal-aid 
highway funds? One of the chief benefits of 
the Trust Fund has been the certainty of 
the Federal Government’s level of participa- 
tion in the road building program. If this 
element of stability is removed, then the un- 
certainty will affect the programing of the 
states and could result in more inflation. 

Isn’t a precedent being established by 
this action which will permit the Executive 
Branch to reduce arbitrarily the level of au- 
thorized expenditures without any regard to 
the availability of Highway Trust Fund re- 
ceipts? 

AAA recommends that this Joint Session 
of the Senate and House Public Works Com- 
mittees recommend to the Congress a reso- 
lution expressing the sense of Congress that 
expenditures from the Highway Trust Fund 
be in accordance with and equal to the 
amounts authorized by the Congress. 


LETTER FROM A PEACE CORPS 
2 ; VOLUNTEER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks the text of a letter from a Peace 
Corps volunteer to the director of the 
Selective Service System in his State. It 
would be inappropriate for me to offer 
any opinion on the merit of this volun- 
teer’s appeal for a deferment of military 
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service until the completion of his tour 
of duty in the Peace Corps. I commend 
this letter to the attention of the Senate 
because of its eloquent and sensitive ex- 
position of a Peace Corps volunteer’s 
concept of his work. 

In all my experience, I have never seen 
a more impressive account of why the 
Peace Corps is an important activity, im- 
portant not only to the host country but 
equally to the preservation of our own 
self-respect, or what some of us like to 
think of as the American dream. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1966. 
Col. Morris S. SCHWARTZ, 
State Director, Selective Service System, 
Western Republic Building, Austin, Ter. 

Deak COLONEL SCHWARTZ: I am writing 
this letter to request an appeal on the draft 
classification that my local board in Amarillo 
recently sent, as they declined to consider 
giving me a one-year deferment with which 
to finish the job I am involved in before I un- 
dertake my military service. I think this 
work is probably the most important and 
most worthwhile thing I have done in my 
life, and being right in the middle of the job, 
would like very much to have your careful 
consideration given to my appeal. To help 
you understand what the Peace Corps is do- 
ing in Colombia, and my part in it, I am 
going to describe my site and my work in 
the past year in some detail, with your in- 
dulgence. 

Acción Comunal, as it is called in Colom- 
bia, or community development, as it is 
known to social scientists, is at least half 
educative and half concerned with the real- 
ization of physical projects. The educative 
aspect is concerned with changing the at- 
titudes of the yery poor Latin American 
about his own worth as a human individual 
and about his ability to act on his own behalf 
for the material well-being of himself and 
his community, In the United States we take 
voluntary associations from labor unions to 
Boy Scouts to the United Fund completely 
for granted. We form them and dissolve 
them in enormous quantities nearly every 
day in our society for purposes as diverse as 
the protection of animals from inhuman 
treatment to the canvassing of precincts in 
behalf of our favorite candidate at election 
time. Such voluntary associations, and the 
plethora of them, was one of the most no- 
table features of American society in the eyes 
of the French socialscientist, Alexis de Toc- 
queville, when he made his historie trip 
through the United States during the presi- 
dency of Andrew Jackson. In his classic of 
social analysis written following that trip, 
Dem in America, he asserted that 
voluntary associations are characteristic of 
more or less egalitarian, mass societies such 
as developed in our country. De Tocqueville 
pointed out how they take the place of oli- 
garchies: the European commoner in the 
same period had to seek the help of some 
noble or cleric to represent his interests be- 
fore the government. In the United States, 
the common man, rather helpless as a single 
individual, forms an association of like- 
minded fellow citizens which uses the sheer 
weight of its numbers and pooled resources 
to influence public opinion and government 
for its cause. Even the high school civics 
student is aware that pressure groups or lob- 
bies have become institutionalized append- 
ages to our legislative process at all levels, 


‘though never provided for in the Constitu- 


tion. 

The experience of Latin America has been 
just the opposite. In contrast to British 
colonial policies of the same period, the 
Spanish kings tried to administer the Amer- 
ican possessions to the greatest extent pos- 
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sible, given the technology of communication 
of that time. After the wars of independence 
that the various Latin American republics 
waged and won in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, conditions for the in- 
digenous masses didn’t change much. In 
fact, they only really succeeded in exchang- 
ing the rule by Spanish oligarchy for rule by 
the creole oligarchy—the wealthy and power- 
ful families that literally owned whole coun- 
tries among themselves. Four hundred years 
of Colombian history, in this specific example, 
has shown sadly enough that government by 
oligarchy has provided very few social bene- 
fits and pitifully small material progress for 
the masses of the people. Surely, historians 
of the next century will describe this century 
as the one of the great social transforma- 
tions, perhaps as one of the great social 
revolutions.. We can already see that the 
revolutions that will characterize these times 
when we were alive began in war and savag- 
ery; Leon Trotsky said after the Russian 
Revolution was well underway that the man 
who wanted to live a quiet life in our times 
had simply picked the wrong century in 
which to be born. Since the Russian Rev- 
olution, we have seen what happens when 
long-suffering peoples suddenly decide that 
they can endure no longer: China, Cuba, and 
even Viet Nam at its saddest and most brutal; 
Mexico, India, Bolivia as cases that happily 
didn’t result in totalitarianism as a result of 
popular social upheaval. Í 
We in the Peace Corps believe that the 
social setting in Latin America, and in a 
host of other countries in the world, is rev- 
olutionary in the sense that profound social 
change in behalf of, and on the part of, the 
miserable massés is imminent. But, we 
think that a revolution in flames is a 
wretched last resort that only despairing 


peoples resort to. We hope to be able to help 


the process along gradually and permanently 
without having to abandon these people to 


‘the horrors of purges and firing squads and 


deportations to concentration camps at the 
hands of the Stalins of the world. . 

These are grand designs, admittedly, bu 
that is the total scene we hope to contribute 
to, a mosaic of ‘social. justice, each small 
tile represented by the effort made by each 
of us working with the Colombian govern- 
ment and the Colombian people, who will 
compose the final scene according to their 
own culture, history and tastes. 

I am working in a very tiny town in the 
poorest and most-abandoned province of the 
Department of Cundinamarca in the Colom- 
bian Andes. The site had never been worked 
by a Peace Corps Volunteer or a Colombian 
Promoter of Acción Communal. The town 
would be a pretty sad place indeed if it 
weren’t for the people. It is an arduous six- 
hour bus ride on a winding, bumpy one-lane 
dirt road from the capital city, Bogota. But 
that six-hour ride in many ways takes you 
more than six hours from what Bogota rep- 
resents. It takes you back into the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, and, in agricultural 
technology, to Egyptian times, Ubalá, the 
town, is a very peaceful little cluster of 
adobe and red clay tile-roofed. houses on a 
mountain side. It probably won't always be 
peaceful, though, unless things begin to 
change. Inevitably, the people will become 
more and more aware of the differences be- 
tween the way they live, and life in Bogota, 
a modern city of parks and wide avenues, 
tall buildings, and the elegant houses of the 
very rich: the cruel parade of life in our 
times—the contrast between the very rich 
and the very r—the contrast between 
space capsules and wooden plows drawn by 
oxen on stirile, tiny, mountainous farms.. 

I have been in Ubala for about ten months 
now. I came in February of this year. I 
haye had an enormous amount of work to 
do. First, I have had to gain the acceptance 
and then the friendship and confidence of 
the people. I had to begin to try to influ- 
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ence people to try to do something for them- 
selves, People who haye never been ex- 
‘pected, and sometimes never allowed, to do 
something jointly. Our work has its en- 
emies surely: humble, ignorant, hopeless 
people are much more docilely exploited 
than those who are not. Therefore, to be 
influential and effective I have had to work 
on Spanish every day in order to try to be- 
come modestly articulate and convincing in 
a language that is not my own, not to men- 
tion just to be able to be a good listener. 
There have been times when I thought that 
the inertia of centuries of abandonment of 
these people was more than I could ever hope 
to overcome. Most of the people I need to 
reach live in isolated little farm houses that 
can only be reached on horseback. More 
than once I've gone six hours on horseback 
to visit the little community of Santa Rosa 
that also belongs to the municipio (county) 
of Ubalé. And, more than once I have come 
back from a trip out to the countryside 
riding in the rain after dark, covered with 
mud, soaking wet, miserable with occasional 
diarrhea from some of the stuff I’ve had to 
eat in order not to offend someone who was 
offering the only thing he had, in an effort 
to be very kind, and thought that I must 
surely have been out of my mind to have 
ever asked for this job. Yet, I have never 
left. I believe in those people and I believe 
in their ability as much as in their right to 
build a better life for themselves. 

My plugging away has just begun to pay 
off. People gre beginning to wonder why 
they have to live the way they do. Gradu- 
ally, you can convince them that while the 
cost of a little school is beyond the hope of 
any one campesino, you can make a good 
start on one if a hundred families can man- 
age to contribute a hundred or so pesos; and 
while the work involved in constructing it is 
an onerous task for one or two men, it can 
be done in a reasonable length of time if 
twenty-five men work on it one day every two 
weeks or so. Then, once you manage to 
arouse a little hope about satisfying some of 
the needs they feel, you have to go about 
trying to teach them a little elementary de- 
‘mocracy. You help them organize a junta 
or council, to elect the people they see as 
their own natural leaders, and then decide 
what it is they are going to try to do, and 
how it is that they are going to go about it. 
Next, you try to help them get the swagger 
of a successfully completed project under 
their belts. By the time you finish the two 
years, hopefully they are ready and able to 
go on working on the other needs of their 
community alone. All the time you have to 
be careful not to become indispensable to the 
junta so that it doesn’t collapse when you 
go. ‘You waste a lot of time making small 
decisions because you know that they would 
take your word for it, but you want to hear 
what so-and-so has to say, and then his 
brother, and so on, so that they get into the 
habit’ of getting together and talking out 
their problems. Then you run into all sorts 
of problems that set you back. We had an 
awful time getting a secretary and a treas- 
urer for the junta that is now my pride and 
joy. We couldn't find anybody who could 
read and write well enough. Sure, I could 
do it, but what about when I leave? Then 
we started on a school. I had a Peace Corps 
engineer come out with a transit to lay out 
the foundations, Now I have to go all the 
way back to Bogota to tell him he has got 
to come back because the guys who promised 

-to fence the lot just didn’t get it done for 
some reason, and some damned cow knocked 
down all the stakes. 

But we are making progress. We need a 
road to the same little hamlet. I got a Co- 
lombian promotor of Acción Communal to 
get an audience with the governor of Cundi- 
namarca. Then seven of these guys paid 
the thirty pesos that they don’t have to waste, 
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and went to Bogotá, and walked into his 
office and told him what was on their minds. 
That probably doesn’t mean much to you, 
but it does to me, I was proud as hell of 
them. . I knew them when they would 
take their hats off and look at the ground 
when I tried to talk to them. Now, they not 
only do the talking, but they looked the man 
right in the eye when they did it. 

I have two juntas that are ready to build 
schools. Moreover, people in the town of 
Ubala decided that they don't necessarily 
have to put up with no light in their com- 
munity. It took just a little pushing and 
they formed a committee and held dances 
and a queen contest and rented a movie pro- 
jector and films and I loaned them a portable 
gasoline-powered generator that belongs to 
the Peace Corps, and they managed to raise 
a respectable 20,000 pesos towards that end. 
Now that they have shown some interest and 
initiative, I hope to be able to help them get 
the engineering advice that they need, and 
get some money from the government, even 
if we have to get an audience with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to do it. 

After all my work in those first months, 
things have just started to develop. But, 
they still look to me for help. In a sense, 
they are in a political infancy. They are 
learning to walk, but they don't have a lot 
of confidence yet. Therefore, I’m very sure 
that if I am drafted and have to leave Ubala, 
all my work will collapse.: But worse than 
that, because these people have been prom- 
ised things for so many years by politicians 
and have always been disappointed, I am 
sincerely afraid that they may decide that 
Peace Corps Volunteers are just so many 
more liars; and lose so much faith that it 
will make that site extremely difficult for a 
subsequent Volunteer to work in, 

I have only fourteen months more until I 
finish the mission I came down here to do. 
I sincerely believe that I can leave something 
of value both to them, and in a certain sense, 
to the United States, if the peaceful resolu- 
tion of the social problems: that confront 
Latin America is as important to our na- 
tional survival as a number of American 
statesmen think, if I can get a deferment to 
finish what I have so painstakingly begun. 

This has been a rather long letter, I know. 
But I have taken the time to write it In 
order to try to explain as clearly to you as 
possible what it is that I am doing, why I 
think it is important, and why, therefore, I 
would like very much to be allowed to finish 
it. I am asking, then, for a deferment until 
the end of the mission, February of 1968. 
Because we are in the dry season of the year 
when it is possible to do a great deal of work 
outdoors, I am asking that you please con- 
sider my request at your earliest convenience, 
so that I may know the result. I am losing 
time right now, because I am afraid to 
initiate several (I think) important long- 
range projects because I don’t want to start 
anything else that I might not be able to 
finish. 

Thank you very much for your time and 
consideration z 

Yours very sincerely, 
HUBERT L. SMITH, 
Peace Corps Volunteer, Peace Corps, 
Colombia. 


COURAGE ON TARIFFS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, both 
the New York Times and Washington 
Post have heartily commended President 
Johnson for an act of courage in cutting 
back the tariffs on watch movements and 
sheet glass. ; 

Moreover, both of these newspapers 
declare that the President’s action will 
prove beneficial to the Kennedy Round of 
tariff negotiations. 
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His. decision to end the escape-clause 
rates of duty will thus have broader in- 
ternational implications than trade in 
the products specifically affected would 
indicate. 

In the Post’s view, the President has 
provided more than the rhetoric of freer 
trade. He has demonstrated an indis- 
pensable willingness to stand on principle 
regardless of the political consequences. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin also 
reports favorably on the President’s ac- 
tion, saying he has now removed two 
particularly irritating issues from the 
negotiating table. 

Each of these editorials warrants 
study, and I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1967] 
Mr. JOHNSON’S TARIFF COURAGE 


President Johnson's decision to roll back 
watch and sheet-glass taritis—aespite power- 
ful opposition mobilized by those industries 
in a Congress he no longer dominates—was an 
act of political courage with broader world 
implications than trade in those products 
would suggest. It affects the atmosphere of 
the entire Kennedy Round of trade negotia- 
tions now nearing completion in Geneva, 

The Kennedy Round centers on an Ameri- 
can offer of deep tariff cuts to persuade the 
Common Market to lower trade barriers to- 
ward other European countries and the out- 
side world as a whole. Economically, success 
is vital to the export trade of Britain and 
many other countries, including the United 
States. Politically, the unity of the Atlantic 
Community is involved. 

The decision on watches, a major Swiss 
export, eliminates the danger that Berne will 
withdraw many of its Kennedy Round offers, 
@ move that could trigger similar action by 
the Common Market. The partial rollback in 
glass- tariffs is symbolically important be- 
cause the tariffs were raised in 1962, only a 
few months after a previous reduction, This 
circumstance outraged Belgium, and the 
Common Market as a whole joined in re- 
tallatory tariff increases against several 
American export products. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
the original American tariff increases for 
watches and glass took place under an es- 
cape clause” which long had been a psycho- 
logical impediment to trade liberalization. 
Europeans had come to suspect that the 
United States would rescind tariff cuts when- 
ever foreign industries really succeeded in 
penetrating the American market. 

Business requests for escape clause pro- 
tection were, in fact, rarely granted by Wash- 
ington.” But the frequency of such requests 
and the lengthy procedures involved often 
created enough uncertainty to discourage 
European companies from the huge invest- 
ment in product adaptation and merchan- 
dising needed to crack the American market, 

To persuade Europe to enter the Kennedy 
Round, the 1962 Trade Expansion Act turned 
toward a new concept, “adjustment assist- 
ance” to American business and labor af- 
fected by foreign competition: The escape 
clause itself was made more difficult to use 
and a Presidential review was instituted that 
promised to roll back tariffs previously raised 
under escape clause procedures. 

With his action on watches and glass, 
President Johnson now has kept that prom- 
ise in all five of the cases on which he has 
had to rule and given Europe new reason for 
confidence that the tariff cuts made in the 
Kennedy Round will not be easily reversed. 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 14, 1967] 
An ACT OF COURAGE 

President Johnson has said so little about 
the need for lowering tariff barriers to inter- 
national trade that some observers errone- 
ously concluded that he had little sympathy 
for that cause. They were wrong. The 
President’s decision to terminate the high, 
escape-clause rates of duty on watch move- 
ments and glass is an act of courage, one 
that was vehemently opposed by protection- 
ist spokesmen from industry, labor and the 
Congress. By acting with firm conviction, 
the President made some political enemies. 
But he has increased the likelihood of suc- 
cess in the Kennedy Round of tariff-cutting 
negotiations and advanced the cause of freer 
international trade. 

The high tariff on watch movements dates 
back to 1954 when President Eisenhower de- 
clared it necessary to protect the domestic 
industry from serious injury as a result of 
increased imports that were attributed to 
concessions granted under the reciprocal 
trade legislation. In the ensuing years the 
domestic industry insisted that protection 
was also essential on grounds of national 
defense. The late President Kennedy raised 
the tariff rate on glass in a misguided effort 
to assist the depressed economy of West Vir- 
ginia. There was instant retaliation by Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Of the two decisions, the action on watch 
movements is the most important, both in 
terms of the volume of trade and the politi- 
cal impact. The Swiss government felt so 
strongly about the watch-tariff issue that 
they were threatening to withdraw their 
Kennedy Round trade offers. Had that hap- 
pened most of the Common Market coun- 
tries, under the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination, would have been 
compelled to withdraw many of their offers, 
and the chain-like reaction could have 
wrecked the negotiations. 

Paradoxically the principal opposition to 
reducing the watch tariff comes from the do- 
mestic companies that are also major pro- 
ducers in Switzerland and Japan. By play- 
ing the protectionist game, they were appar- 
ently inflicting more injury upon their com- 
petitors, the independent importers, than 
they suffered as importers of their own, for- 
eign-made products. 

In making his decision to terminate the 
escape clause duty, the President was as- 
sured by the Defense Department that the 
national security will not be impaired. The 
demand for missiles and other timed weapons 
has widely diffused the skills needed to pro- 
duce horological mechanisms. There need be 
little concern about the financial position of 
the domestic watchmakers. Their order 
books are full. 

The voice of the White House has often 
been raised in behalf of freer trade, but 
President Johnson provided the indispensable 
element, not the profile, not the rhetoric, but 
a willingness to stand on principle when the 
political disadvantages hopelessly outweigh 
any prospects for gain. That is the essence 
of political courage. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday 
Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1967] 
A KENNEDY ROUND FILLIP 

President Johnson omitted direct mention 
of the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
at Geneva in his State of the Union message, 
but he took a step the day after the message 
that speaks louder than words. 

By reducing tariffs on Swiss watches and 
Belgian glass, Mr. Johnson removed two par- 
ticularly irritating issues which had brought 
retaliation im the case of glass and the 
threat of it in the case of watches. 

Using the escape clause in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, President Eisenhower had 
raised the tariff on watches and President 
Kennedy did likewise on glass. The reaction 
in both Switzerland and Belgium was strong. 
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At Belgium’s request, its European Common 
Market partners raised tariffs on a number 
of U.S. exports, and Switzerland has threat- 
ened retaliation in the form of no conces- 
sions to the U.S. in the Kennedy Round. 

National security was involved in the 
watch tariff, but the Office of Emergency 
Planning has assured the White House that 
this is no longer so. Both tariffs have been 
under consideration in the Tariff Commis- 
sion for some time and the decision to re- 
duce now ought to help create a favorable 
atmosphere for reciprocal tariff reductions 
in the Kennedy Round, which is entering 
its final months of tough bargaining. 


CONDUCT OF AIR OPERATIONS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter one of our 
dedicated airmen has written home from 
Vietnam. In it he graphically states his 
views on conduct of our air operations 
and tries his best to explain to his fam- 
ily what it is really like to bear the re- 
sponsibility of flying for his country over 
North Vietnam. 

I have been three times with our air- 
men who fly these missions, and my own 
views about the need to liberalize the 
many restrictions on them are well 
known. May I simply say now that I 
think it important that the American 
people know exactly how these young 
men feel, what hazards they are operat- 
ing under, and their view of how to alle- 
viate that situation. 

Therefore, I wish to read this pilot’s 
letter to the Senate so that it may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
all Americans to consider: 

LETTER FROM A VIETNAM AIRMAN 


Flying is a little slow right now, due to 
many factors. One is the weather over North 
Vietnam; but the biggest is that if we strain 
too hard we might win this thing, and we 
don't want to do it too fast. I'm being a 
little sarcastic, because the sad story articles 
in the States about us Imperialist War Mon- 
gers bombing civilians tend to hack me off 
just a little. These same irate citizens and 
government officials tend to overlook that 
there are 100’s of time more civilians being 
purposely killed by the VC in South Vietnam 
through bombings, shootings and other 
forms of terrorism. Also, we didn’t start 
this little war, and when the people of the 
States learn that Uncle Ho Chi Minh pur- 
posely moves his people around military 
establishments in NVN to protect those 
establishments from our bombing, then 
maybe the irate newspaper, press and people 
in the land of the “great BX” will open their 
eyes. Due to the inexact science of dive 
bombing—weather, terrain, flak, SAM’s and 
other minor worries (possibly MIG's), a few 
bombs might hit civilian areas. We have 
never, and I doubt if we will ever inten- 
tionally, go after a populated target as such. 

The people of Asia only understand one 
thing—physical force. It's sort of like the 
mule that you have to hit on the head to get 
his attention. 

The only way I personally see that we 
could win this war, though, is to hit NVN 
so that they want to quit, not that we want 
them to quit. War is a terrible way to 
settle anything, but if we are waging a war, 
a half-war is not the way to do it. 

We went up for another MIG shoot. The 
MIG's were smart; they never came up. The 
only thing we saw were SAM’s, and we saw 
a bunch of them. One F-4C was shot down 
by a direct hit by a SAM. The crew didn't 
even know what hit them. Yesterday I 
didn’t fly, but our squadron was flying es- 
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cort for B-66’s and one of the two B-66’s 
took a direct SAM hit. What this is all about 
is that 90-95% of all the SAM’s that are 
brought into that country come in through 
the Port of Haiphong—which the Air Force 
or the Navy could put out of action in one 
day, but we can’t hit within 10 miles of Hai- 
phong, because we might hit a civilian or 
some other such silly nonsense. 

Of course, playing the “White Knight” has 
another drawback. We as a country are 
afraid of what other countries are going to 
say if we should do such a dastardly thing 
as defend ourselves. I only hope that we as 
a nation—knowing full well that no matter 
what we do people are going to complain on 
one side and pat us on the back on the other 
side—and being the most powerful nation 
in the world, show it by having the guts to 
win this war. 

We might make a few of our “friends” mad 
when we sink a few of their ships in the Port 
of Haiphong or stop them from going in, 
but if we don’t want to lose another 500 
planes over NVN (at a cost of 2.5 million 
apiece and a trained crew), we are going to 
have to say, “OK, on these dates we are go- 
ing to bomb Haiphong and Hanoi—civilians, 
sorry about that, but move out of the city.” 
We would then totally destroy their means 
of waging war at the minimum loss of life 
to all concerned. 

Don’t get too concerned over our bombing 
civilians, because right now they have more 
civilian casualties from their own anti-air- 
craft shells and SAM’s than by all the bombs 
we have ever dropped in the North, But 
to a newspaperman shown a blasted hut— 
how is he to know if it was by a falling SAM, 
MIG, AA shell or American plane or bomb 
or what. It’s just good propaganda for the 
North, though, and they will always be will- 
ing for the American press to come in and 
make a “personal interest” story for the 
world to see. It saves them a lot of propa- 
ganda printing because of it. 

I just wish few more Americans could take 
a ride in the back seat of the F-4C on a mis- 
sion to the North and let the dickens be 
scared out of them by all the SAM’s and the 
anti-aircraft fire and receive the first warm 
greetings of friendship that we receive every 
day, and then fiy directly over the cities of 
Hanoi and Haiphong and watch how all those 
centers of civilian population turn into flak 
sites or hidden SAM sights, and fly over the 
untouched air fields of Phuc Yen, Kep, Gin 
Lam, and Cat Ho and the two new fields up 
near the China border, and count the 100s of 
MIG's that we don’t worry about and then 
fiy down into MIG valley along the Red River 
and count the seconds it takes the MIG’s to 
get airborne and be at 6 o'clock (on your 
tail), and see all the ground radar centers 
that operate their fighting force—that also 
have no bomb craters near them due to their 
location in the populated centers. I guess 
I'm just thinking of my next 75 missions 
over that wonderful country that we are so 
concerned about the indigenous population 


MRS. ESTHER PETERSON: CONSUM- 
ERS’ CHAMPION AND VOICE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it was 
with much regret that I noted the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Esther Peterson from one 
of the two major positions she has been 
occupying with such credit and accom- 
plishment. As an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor she has been a credit to the 
Government of this Nation. As the 
President’s Adviser on Consumer Af- 
fairs, she has broken new ground every 
day for 3 years—years that have been 
as full of turbulence as they have been 
enlightening to the consumer. 

Her efforts have shed long overdue 
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light in many hitherto darkened corners, 
and the criticism she has received she 
may wear as a badge of honor, for at last, 
that long-suffering and unheard citizen, 
the American consumer, has found a 
voice in the highest councils of the land, 

I wish to take this opportunity to say 
that those who have criticized Mrs. 
Peterson most vociferously may yet have 
cause to thank her more than anyone 
else. For she, by advocating considera- 
tion for the consumer and truth in the 
marketplace has pointed out the surest 
future path for American free enter- 
prise. 

; Some of her critics have forgotten 

that honest products freely competing 
with one another are their own best 
advertisements, and that the American 
consumer is a better educated, more 
aware and dollar-conscious shopper with 
every passing year. Consumer abuses 
are cumulative, and if they continue and 
mount, the American businessman and 
producer will find a climate of distrust 
within which it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to operate. 

Therefore, I believe Mrs. Peterson has 
done great service to our industrial-busi- 
ness-advertising community by alerting 
them to abuses perpetrated by a few of 
their number. 

The consumer owes Mrs. Peterson a 
debt of gratitude that will grow as time 
goes on, because it was this altruistic 
woman who first spoke out against 
abuses many were aware of, but which 
no one had spoken out against before 
with such honesty, forcefulness, and 
courage. 

As a result of her pioneering actions, 
the attention of our Nation has more 
than once been focused upon evils and 
dangers that jeopardize the health of the 
consuming public and our dollar. 

Throughout our history there have 
been courageous trailblazers who have 
been willing to sacrifice themselves to 
the cause of what they considered the 
common good. At times they have suf- 
3 for their courage, beliefs, and ac- 
tions. 

Mr. President, hindsight is always 20- 
20. As we look back upon various mo- 
ments in our history, the names of these 
people shine forth as those who con- 
demned them sink deeper into historical 
oblivion. Society has cause to bless the 
names of these people of courage. 

Mrs. Esther Peterson will, I am posi- 
tive, go on to new heights of public 
service in her lifetime. But no matter 
what she may do after this time, her 
Place in historical perspective is guaran- 
teed as one who sought honesty in the 
marketplace, first-class goods for all and 
consideration for every one of us who 
goes forth to buy every day. We each 
owe her our gratitude and best wishes. 


DEATH OF FRANCIS J. DAUBEL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
gretted to learn yesterday of the passing 
of Francis J. Daubel, the publisher of 
the Fremont, Ohio, News-Messenger. 
Mr. Daubel had published the Fremont 
Messenger for 41 years. I knew him 
personally, and always found great com- 
fort and joy in the meetings which I had 
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with him. He was an untiring worker, 
promoting the cultural, civic, and eco- 
nomic life of Fremont and its environs. 
I mourn his death. My sympathies 
go to his wife, Irma, and to his sons, 
Donald and Paul, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank Zielsdorf, of Sidney, Ohio. 


THE 25 MILLIONTH NLRB SECRET 
BALLOT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
total of 25 million ballots have been cast 
in National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions during the last 31 years. 

On the whole, these elections have 
been good for labor and good for busi- 
ness. We have adequate proof of this in 
the fact that the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the National Association of 
Manufacturers together sponsored a re- 
ception 1 week ago to celebrate the cast- 
ing of the 25 millionth ballot. 
Furthermore, Electronics Industries As- 
sociation was cohost for a private Capi- 
tol Hill luncheon sponsored by Senate 
and House leaders of the Labor Commit- 
tees of Congress. 

A public observance in the Department 
of Interior auditorium saw the NLRB 
honor 39-year-old Leonard P. Sheno, of 
Carteret, N.J., a maintenance technician 
in the Reynolds Metals Co. manufactur- 
ing plant at Woodbridge, N.J. Mr. Sheno 
cast the ballot symbolic of the 25 million 
votes the NLRB has counted since 1935. 

Even though Mr. Sheno is not from 
my State of Alabama, the fact that he 
works for Reynolds Metal Co. gives him 
something in common with the more 
than 5,000 who work at the Reynolds 
plant at Listerhill, Ala. 

Those 5,000 workers, the Listerhill 
plant management, and I—and, indeed, 
tens of thousands of Alabama business 
leaders and workers—congratulate Mr. 
Sheno, the NLRB, and those forward- 
looking leaders of labor and business who 
have worked together through the years 
to settle labor-management problems by 
peaceful means. 


CHINA IN TURMOIL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in an edi- 
torial published by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the turmoil of mainland China 
is explored in the context of what has 
been called the cold war, It is a good 
thing for troubled China, the editorial 
points out, that blinkered antagonists, 
East and West, are unable to fulfill Mao 
Tse-tung’s fears of an anti-Chinese al- 
liance. Indeed, as the editorial points 
up, the current furor over the Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union would 
make one think that the presence of a 
few Soviet bureaucrats in, say, Chicago 
was going to undermine our Republic; 
like that talk of expanded trade is dis- 
astrous because poor, simple-minded, and 
innocent Americans just cannot be ex- 
pected to match wits with the wily Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to 
these ideas any more than do the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post. I think 
their views, contained in the editorial en- 
titled “China in Turmoil,” are pertinent. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHINA In TURMOIL 

So vast is our country that no fable could 
do justice to its vastness, the heavens can 
scarcely span it—and Peking is only a dot 
in it, and the imperial palace less than a 
dot. ... And besides, any tidings, even if 
they did reach us, would arrive far too late, 
would have become obsolete long before they 
reached us.... 

—Kafka, The Great Wall of China, 

There is something awesome about the 
spectacle of a great nation tearing itself 
apart. This is the torment of China, the 
ancient land where man first invented paper 
and silk and gunpowder; the vast land, far 
larger than the United States, extending 
from the world’s highest mountains to one 
of its grimmest deserts; the swarming land 
where one fourth of the human race lives 
and works in perpetual poverty. For nearly 
two decades it had seemed that Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolution had finally brought a kind 
of order and even progress out of the gigantic 
chaos that is China. It has been a hard 
order and a hard progress, God knows, 
founded on mass executions, and rationed 
hunger, and forced labor for the millions, 
but, year by year, the factories were built, 
and they produced, and China began to recog- 
nize itself again as one of the world’s great 
powers. But for months now, the harsh dis- 
cipline of Communist rule has been giving 
way to rioting and confusion until China 
today seems in a state of virtual anarchy. 

It is impossible, of course, to know. In 
reading newspaper reports from Tokyo, which 
quote Japanese correspondents in Peking, 
who in turn are quoting wall posters de- 
scribing clashes that may or may not have 
occurred in Shanghai, one realizes that the 
gap between reality and our understanding 
of reality has never been wider. Observing 
China’s “great cultural revolution” has been 
compared to observing a raven flying through 
a midnight sky, and interpreting it has been 
compared to interpreting the struggle of two 
sea monsters, fighting to the death under- 
water. But the two basic forces seem to be 
those traditional antagonists, the visionaries 
and the technicians. On the oue side stands 
the legendary old Mao, creator of Communist 
China, marshaling his hysterical young Red 
Guards to maintain the “purity” of the 
revolution; on the other, the leaders of 
the party bureaucracy are entrenched in 
power and committed to the post-revolu- 
tionary realities. Mao has gigantic prestige, 
and the passion of his beliefs, but his op- 
ponents may have a greater strength—the 
power to obstruct and the knowledge that 
the aged leader is running out of time. 

Neither side shows any sign of compromise 
with the outside world, At the height of the 
storm, China’s propagandists continue to 
cry impreeations against both the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and rampaging 
crowds rough up the hated foreigners, Rus- 
sians and West Europeans alike. But pre- 
cisely because Peking's internal crisis has 
veered and wavered for so long, the struggle 
that ravages China can provide a respite for, 
China’s enemies. It is often argued that 
dictators create foreign crises to solve their 
domestic problems, but this is not easy when 
a nation’s rulers are at war among them- 
selves. At such times a nation is vulnerable 
and essentially helpless. 

None of this has been lost on the 
Europeans, both West and East. Helpless 
though Peking may be at the moment, the 
Soviet Union has little desire to confront a 
hostile China on one flank and a hostile 
NATO on the other. And as Moscow calls 
home part of its diplomatic community from 
China, it has left little doubt that it would 
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like to improve its relations with the West— 
not out of any softening of the spirit but 
simply as a matter of common-sense national 
interest. The smaller nations have acted 
accordingly. Where once the Germans and 
East Europeans refused to deal with each 
other, Bonn established full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Romania last month and expects 
to work out similar ties elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe. 

Only in the United States, it seems, do 
men in high positions cling to the myths 
of the Cold War at its coldest, the myth 
that all Communists of all countries are 
identical robots, that all are united in a vast 
conspiracy, that all are dedicated solely to 
spying and sabotage. The plan to open more 
U.S. consulates in Russia, in exchange for a 
similar number of Soviet consulates here, 
was proposed by President Eisenhower and 
signed fully two years ago, but recent Sen- 
ate hearings sometimes made it sound as 
though the presence of a few Soviet bureau- 
crats in Chicago would undermine the Re- 
public. And on the more important ques- 
tion of expanded trade between the U.S, and 
Russia, the assumption seems to be that 
Americans are too simple and innocent to 
work out an equitable exchange of goods with 
the wily Russians. 

It is one of the ironies of Mao Tse-tung’s 
xenophobic view of the world that he has 
always suspected the Soviets and the U.S. 
of joining forces against China, It is a good 

` thing for China that its antagonists are too 
blinkered by their own ideology to explore 
anything as daring as that. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, we 
are all concerned about poverty in this 
land of plenty, and I for one am delight- 
ed that we are doing something about it. 
The antipoverty programs proposed by 
the President and enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1964 have been, in the main, suc- 
cessful. These programs have taught 
thousands of economically deprived citi- 
zens how to read and write; these pro- 
grams have given the underprivileged 
basic skills they did not have before; and 
most important of all, they have given 
hope where there was none before. 

Mr. President, it is basic that the po- 
tential labor force being created by anti- 
poverty programs must eventually have 
jobs. It is most certainly not the objec- 
tive of President Johnson or of Congress 
to have created better qualified unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. President, I further submit that 
there are Federal programs which create 
productive jobs in the private sector. 
One of the most outstanding of these is 
the local development company loan pro- 
gram, which is administered by the 
Small Business Administration. An ex- 
ample of the creative federalism that 
President Johnson and this administra- 


tion are using to meet the pressing needs. 


of the Nation in this decade, the local 
development program also creates an ef- 
fective partnership between the private 
and public sector for the benefit of the 
community. 

Public-spirited citizens first join to- 
gether to form a corporation and raise 
funds to expand existing small busi- 
nesses or to help attract new industry to 
their community. These corporations 
determine what projects may be best 
suited to develop the economic potential 
of their own community. 
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Once the local group has raised 20 per- 
cent of the funds needed for the project, 
the corporation may then apply to SBA 
for the remaining 80 percent of the cost 
of the project. In communities of 50,000 
or more the local group raises 20 percent, 
a private lending institution 40 percent, 
and SBA 40 percent. 

SBA’s loan funds may be used to àc- 
quire land, to construct buildings, to 
buy machinery, or to convert, expand, or 
modernize a plant. 

The SBA is doing an excellent job 
through this program of helping small 
firms, and of strengthening the economic 
stability of local communities and 
States. 

Mr. President, I have learned from 
SBA that my own State of Minnesota 
was the first in the entire country to pass 
the 100 mark in local development com- 
pany loans approved by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. These loans to 
small businesses in Minnesota have 
created nearly 3,000 job opportunities 
that did not previously exist. 

Mr. President I commend the SBA and 
the administration for their efforts in 
bringing this outstanding, yet very low- 
8 to the people of the United 

ates. 


THE PEACE CORPS’ PROGRESS: 
ITS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to recommend for the attention 
of Senators the fifth annual report of the 
Peace Corps. This remarkable document 
tells a story about the unique achieve- 
ments of this young agency. 

This report also promises that the 
Peace Corps’ progress will continue un- 
der the able leadership of its Director 
Jack Vaughn. We are fortunate that 
President Johnson had the foresight to 
entrust the fortunes of this important 
enterprise to the hands of a man as 
competent and responsible as Mr. 
Vaughn. 

I have supported the Peace Corps idea 
from its earliest advancement and sup- 
ported the original bill and its later 
enlargements. In my travels in other 
countries, I have found the Peace Corps 
to be of great service and value. 

I am especially proud of my 325 fel- 
low Texans who are serving in the Peace 
Corps.. They are not only providing val- 
uable services, but are accumulating ex- 
periences which will make them more 
productive and better informed citizens 
of the communities to which they will 
return at the end of their Peace Corps 
service. .Our Nation, the world com- 
munity, and Texas will be richer as a 
result of their service. 


GRAGG-SHERRILL POST, AMERI- 
CAN LEGION, PROTESTS TOPLESS 
GO-GO GIRLS FOR VIETNAM GT'S 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a 
resolution passed by Gragg-Sherrill Post 
No. 248 of the American Legion, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. i ) 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION To PROTEST AGAINST TOPLESS 
Go-Go GIRLS FOR VIETNAM GI’s ENTER- 
TAINMENT 


Whereas, a news release appearing on 
March 2, 1967, alleges that: 

A businessman revealed plans Wednesday 
to “bring America to our boys overseas” by 
opening a topless discotheque in Vietnam. 

“We think this will be fun for the GIs,” 
said Richard L. Bast of Washington. “This 
will be the sort of club servicemen are used 
to at home, but can’t find in Saigon.“ 

He said the firm of Redex-Vietnam, Inc., 
is selecting 10 to 25 American girls of “high 
caliber” to open in the club in about eight 
weeks. 

“We feel this entertainment will be well 
received,” said Bast, a frequent visitor to 
Asia. “The topless idea originally came 
from the military itself. An Army colonel 
friend pointed out that servicemen. are 
shipped from San Francisco and are used to 
topless girls.“ 

“Then they get to Vietnam and find noth- 
ing like home. This can be a morale prob- 
lem,” Bast said. We want our girls to con- 
tribute to the war effort. During the day 
they may visit hospitals.” 

Bast said his associate in the night club 
is Nguyen Ba Hung of Saigon, He said a 
license has been approved and a site chosen, 

Prospective recruits are to be given lie 
detector tests, he said. “We'd be out of 
business fast if we shipped some communists 
over there. These are going to be nice, 
wholesome American girls.” 

Newspaper ads require applicants to be 
between 21 and 26, single and willing to sign 
a six month contract which stipulates that 
they remain unmarried. “We do not want 
any hard-bitten strippers,” Bast said. 

“They'll be topless on stage, which I'm 
sure will appeal to the GI. When they mix 
with patrons, they will be covered.” 

Prices are steep compared with stateside 
standards: $5 admission and a minimum of 
$10.00 worth of beer or whisky. “For $15 
the GI will have rock'n'roll to listen to and 
American girls to observe,” he said. “A bar- 
gain.” Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By Gragg-Sherrill Post No. 248, 
The American Legion, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
other war veterans, patriotic, religious, civic 
and other local organizations and individuals 
in formal meeting assembled in Corpus 
gets Texas, this 3rd day of March, 1967 

at: 

1) We emphatically deplore and protest 
against the appearance of so-called topless, 
American, go-go girls, strippers and other 
ecdysiasts as entertainers on programs staged 
for our American servicemen or women in 
Vietnam or elsewhere; 

2) That the United States State and De- 
fense Departments take remedial action to 
require the immediate revocation of visas or 
permits of any nature granting the depar- 
ture from the United States for overseas sta- 
tions of our Armed Forces of such American 
go-go girls, strippers and other ecdysiasts and 
to their business agents and managers or em= 
Ployers; and to deny the issuance of such 
visas and permits in the future; 

3) The United States State Department, 
Defense Department or other concerned de- 
partment, take the necessary measures to ob- 
tain the revocation of licenses or permits 
issued by the Vietnam, Saigon and similar 
governments and agencies permitting the op- 
eration of clubs which stage the appearance 
of American go-go girls, topless or otherwise, 
strippers and other ecdysiasts for the enter- 
tainment of our servicemen and women; and 
to insure that no licenses or permits for such 
purposes are issued in the future: 

4) The Army colonel who is alleged to have 
said, in effect, that servicemen shipped from 
San Francisco are used to topless girls be in- 
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vestigated; and if the allegations are found 
to be true that the said Army colonel be 
subject to the appropriate disciplinary ac- 
tion for making irresponsible and derogatory 
remarks to the detriment of our country’s 
defenders, our servicemen and women. 

5) This entire immoral, evil, degrading, 
alleged plan, with its direct accusation of 
debauchery, lechery, moral turpitude, de- 
pravity and degradation being either inher- 
ent in or inculcated by association in our 
Armed Forces is calculated to destroy the 
trust of all peoples of all faiths throughout 
the world in the morality, ideals and integrity 
of the United States of America and its 
Armed Forces, and to subject us to the 
ridicule of the communistic nations; 

6) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the leaders of our State and Defense De- 
partments, to our Congressmen, the press and 
first of all to the President of the United 
States, 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have read the text of the speech delivered 
on Monday by the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] to the 
World Affairs Council of Tacoma, Wash., 
on the subject of East-West trade. The 
Senator has stated quite well the impor- 
tance of moving ahead with measures 
to improve trade relations with the Soviet 
Union and other nations of Eastern 
Europe in spite of the pall cast on East- 
West relations by the war in Vietnam. 
Senator Macnuson is well qualified to 
speak on this subject. The Committee 
on Commerce, under his leadership, has 
taken an active interest in East-West 
trade relations for a number of years 
and last fall the Senator visited the 
Soviet Union, where he talked with many 
trade officials and political leaders. 

Although the Senator from Washing- 
ton and I do not agree on some foreign 
policy issues, such as Vietnam, we do see 
eye to eye on the political significance of 
trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. His speech is a commonsense, 
rational approach to what is all too 
often an emotional subject, and I com- 
mend it to Senators and other readers 
of the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR LOOKS at EAST-WEST TRADE 
(By Senator Warren G, Macnuson, to the 
World Affairs Council, Mar. 6, 1967) 
His name may be Ivanoff or Ionescu; his 
home, Sofia or Bucharest. He may or may 
not be a member of the Communist Party; 
in any event, he has learned to survive and 
get ahead in a Communist state. He may 
be the director of a State trading company, 
the manager of a manufacturing enterprise 
geared for exports, Chief of the North Ameri- 
can Office of the Foreign Trade Ministry, or, 
believe it or not, the Vice President of a 

Communist Chamber of Commerce. 

As strange as bis name and language and 
as foreign his politics and economics—you 
and I have a deep and abiding interest in 


this fellow. To us, he represents a growing 
challenge and opportunity, and that chal- 
lenge and opportunity are what this coun- 
try’s East-West Trade policy is all about. 
For at least ten years now, the Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe have been un- 
dergoing a revolutionary reversal of their re- 
lationship to the industrialized, capitalist 
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West. Stalin was determined to weld the 
Communist Bloc into a self-contained eco- 
nomic and political whole, totally independ- 
ent economically, as well as politically, from 
the West. Trade was tolerated only to meet 
emergency needs, or to supply prototype 
plant and equipment to be copied and repro- 
duced. The Bloc was gripped in a state of 
economic isolation which the economists call 
“autarky.” 

Stalin died. The West prospered beyond 
our brightest hopes and expectations, while 
the Communist East bogged down in the 
rigidities and waste of Communist dogmas, 
As the political grip of Moscow on the satel- 
lite capitals relaxed perceptively, the na- 
tional self-interest of each of the Eastern 
European countries began to assert itself— 
even within the local Communist Party su- 
perstructures which the Russians had placed 
in power. 

Gradually at first, then with a quickened 
pace, the countries of Eastern Europe turned 
to their traditional trading partners in the 
West—not to exploit one-shot deals—but to 
reinstate the mutually beneficial long term 
partnerships on which Europe thrived be- 
fore the erection of the Iron Curtain. 

To rebuild economies shattered by the 
war and shuttered by the inefficiencies of 
Communist planning, these countries looked 
to England, France, Italy and, ironically, 
West Germany to supply the sinews of mod- 
ern industrial economies. 

But from the beginning the shopping lists 
carried by the Communist buyers from the 
East were endless, while their pocketbooks 
were almost always bare. 

With few exceptions, the products produced 
in Eastern Europe were shoddy, untailored 
to Western standards. Not only was the 
quality inferior but the Cold War isolation 
of the East had left its manufacturing and 
trading enterprises grossly ignorant of prod- 
uct tastes and trading methods of the West. 

The Communist Party “Apparachik” who 
was placed in charge of a shoe factory be- 
cause of his political reliability may have 
been a deadly guerrilla fighter in the revolu- 
tion, but he met his factory’s quota of a 
hundred thousand pairs of shoes by produc- 
ing 200,000 left shoes! And few were the 
Party faithful who could strike a hard bar- 
gain over a negotiations table with Western 
businessmen. 

Bankers hardly fit the stereotype of the 
victorious proletariat, but how do you fi- 
nance exports and imports without a modern 
banking system? And if you are hostile to 
visitors, buyers and money-laden tourists 
will shunt you for friendlier climates. 

So if you are a Communist state in Eastern 
Europe faced with an unquenchable thirst 
for products and know-how from the West, 
some inevitable and very interesting things 
begin to happen to you. 

First, you become less concerned with Party 
loyalty and more concerned with ability in 
your choice of enterprise managers—specifi- 
cally, the ability to turn a ‘profit, a word 
which slowly ‘creeps back into your vocabu- 
lary. You look for able, young, university 
graduates with ambition and, with surpris- 
ing frequency, you even rehabilitate pre-war 
metchants who have been barely existing on 
the fringes of your Communist state: 

And then you turn increasingly to greater 
market incentives for firms and workers. 
Proft rather than quantity becomes the key 
to production. Labor and management are 
rewarded with bonuses not for exceeding ar- 
bitrary quotas: of inferior widgets which no 
one will buy, but for producing quality wid- 
gets sold at a profit. 

Gradually, your closely controlled economy 
and society begins to loosen up. All of your 
export executives must learn English, because 
English is now the dominant international 
language of traders: Also, the Chamber of 
Commerce subscribes to Time Magazine and 
the London Economist. 
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The wife of a Communist news correspond- 
ent edits an English language export promo- 
tion journal. To practice English she listens 
to Willis Conover. Do you know who he is? 
I didn’t, until I talked with the people in 
Europe. He is the star Disc Jockey of Voice 
of America. 

Travel to the West becomes a necessity, 
and the conscientious commercial repre- 
sentative in London or New York can't shut 
himself up in the self-contained cell of his 
embassy or legation. He has to get out and 
mix and sell. And then he gets corrupted 
by Western influences, begins to dress well, 
wants a car—an American car. One young 
fellow who led a Communist Trade Delega- 
tion to Egypt told us that as soon as he 
landed in Cairo he headed for the latest 
James Bond movie—despite the official view 
of his government that James Bond is the 
prototype of the reactionary imperialist. He 
envies the open political views of his Western 
counterparts, Soon he begins to try his 
hand at a political joke or two on his own 
government, 

“Why don’t Hungarian workers go on 
strike,” one Hungarian asked us. The 
answer, “Because nobody would know the 
difference.” 

“Why doesn’t Switzerland have a Com- 
munist government? Because it is too small 
to afford it.” 

The Communist trader begins to think of 
himself more as a trader and less as a Com- 
munist. We asked a director of the Foreign 
Trade Benk for one of the Eastern European 
countries how he would characterize his 
work, “I would like to think of myself as 
a merchant. banker, just like the English 
merchant bankers.” 

“I would like to forget that I am working 
for the government” the head of one trading 
company told us and another, who had been 
the director of an exporting enterprise for 
nearly twenty years, watching it expand and 
grow, proudly referred to it as “my company.” 

Competition creeps in. Two or three trad- 
ing companies compete over who can do the 
best job buying and selling heavy machinery. 
A state manufacturing enterprise with vague 
jurisdictional lines and a hustling managing 
director decides it can build and operate 
chicken processing plants more efficiently 
than the outfit that is doing the job now— 
and does. 

How do these Eastern traders feel about 
America? “As a businessman,” he will tell 
you, he has the greatest admiration for 
American goods, technology production tech- 
niques, and our ability to deliver on time. 
The way to say know-how in Rumania is 
“know-how.” 

He likes Americans—he likes to deal with 
them. He respects and trusts the American 
business ethic. If he had enough dollars, 
he would buy everything from the Americans. 

And he likes Americans personally, as he 
gets to know them. The Agricultural Min- 
ister of one of the Eastern countries has come 
to the United States several times to purchase 
plants and equipment and has developed 
close friendship with the Americans with 
whom he deals. One told me that he had 
brought the Minister to his home in the Mid- 
West for a weekend of relaxation and, on 
Sunday morning, asked his guest if he would 
join the family at church. e Minister re- 
plied that he would like to go; if it were a 
small church, where no one would see him. 

How does he feel about Vietnam? He 
wishes it would go away. Does he have & 
missionary zeal to spread Communism 
throughout the world? Not likely. Aggres- 
sive expansion of Communism threatens 
peaceful relations with the West is a threat 
to his job. 

In short, we have a stake in the new breed 
of Communist traders because they have a 
stake in us. 

Suppote the secret police in his country 
taresten to arrest a tourist who tries to talk 
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politics with a citizen. The trader protests, 
“Leave the tourist alone, we need hard cur- 
rency.” 

He wants to buy a corn flake or potato 
chip factory from an American firm. He is 
hoping that the United States Office of Ex- 
port Control will grant an export license. 
Does he want his government to announce 
that it is shortly sending volunteers to Viet- 
nam? He does not. He does not want to 
rock the boat and lose the contract. 

But the manager of a state trading com- 
pany has his problems. He promises the 
combine that manages all food processing 
that the Americans will deliver a corn flake 
factory faster and better than anyone else. 
The Foreign Trade Bank allocates precious, 
hard-earned currency for the factory and 
the contract is negotiated and signed. But 
the Young Americans for Freedom decide to 
picket the firm that is selling the plant (one 
Rumanian official said he knew it was the 
“Young Democrats” that were the root of the 
trouble). The American firm now gets cold 
feet and cancels the contract, at the last 
minute. 

The Food combines Five Year Plan for pro- 
ducing corn flakes is shot and the plant 
manager blames his Trade Ministry for get- 
ting involved with the no-good Americans. 

And do you know who is happy with this 

result? The Young Americans for Freedom 
are happy with the result and the Commu- 
nist Secret Police are happy with the result. 
Communist hard liners rub their hands and 
say “See, we told you so. To trade with the 
Americans is to buy trouble. Capitalists are 
no good.“ 
“You kept us from sending volunteers to 
Vietnam, you kept our shipments of sup- 
plies limited, you muzzled our military men 
and our diplomats, all because of this ridicu- 
lous notion of co-existing with the West. 
It is time to forget this nonsense and get on 
with our wars of liberation.” 

The position and moderating influence of 
the traders declines. 

This is where our own East-West Trade 
Policy comes in, and it might be useful for us 
at this point to briefly review that policy. 

Generally speaking, our relations with the 
Communist world in the last two or three 
decades have had both defensive and affirm- 
ative aspects. 

Defensively during the course of the last 
twenty years, the United States has had to 
confront Communist military aggression, and 
subversion in many parts of the world. This 
we have done, this we will continue to do so 
long as necessary. We believe in and we 
abide by the principle that no power has 
the right to impose its ideas or its system 
on others through the use of arms, 

Greece was threatened by Communist sub- 
version in the immediate post war years; we 
did not hesitate to come to the aid of Greece. 
We did not hesitate to send our young men 
and commit our resources to the Korean War 
to insure that peace and stability would pre- 
vail in the North Pacific. Because we did not 
hesitate, Communist China as well as Stalin’s 
Russia learned painfully and at considerable 
cost that the United States is unflinching 
when faced with the threat of force. 

In Europe we have made it clear to friends 
and foes alike that we stand by our commit- 
ments, We have been tested twice in Berlin, 
and today the citizen of Berlin does not fear 
for his future. When the Soviet leadership 
concluded that we could not be stared down 
in a nuclear confrontation through the 
planting of missiles in Cuba, we stood firm. 
Circumspection prevailed. 

And so, fitfully and painfully, a measure 
of restraint has come to characterize Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations. Make no mistake of it, 
this restraint exists primarily because we 
have permitted the Soviets no illusions about 
our willingness and determination to meet 
force with force. 

This is why we are in Vietnam today. The 
issue there is not a local one. The stake is 
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the peace of Asia, and the strategic course 
international Communism will follow in this 
decade. In Europe and Korea, they tried 
open force and failed, In Vietnam, by adopt- 
ing the coloring of a national “war of libera- 
tion” they are testing the efficacy of covert 
force. 

By standing firm, as we are, we are also 
strengthening the hand of those Communists, 
such as the traders of whom we have spoken, 
who seek to discourage international adven- 
tures which threaten the life line of trade. 

While these defensive aspects of our policy 
have been designed to dampen the appetites 
of the radical Communists, the affirmative 
aspects have been designed to extend a firm 
hand to the moderates who shun aggres- 
sion. We helped Yugoslavia with its efforts 
to maintain independence from the Soviet 
Union, and we have helped Yugoslavia to 
move away from doctrinaire Communism to 
a freer economic and political system. 

President Eisenhower supplied surplus 
grains to Poland partly in response to that 
country’s maintenance of a free enterprise 
agricultural system. 

Now we are attempting to strengthen the 
hand of the Eastern traders. Proposing to 
Congress the East-West Trade Relations Act, 
which I have had the honor to sponsor in 
the Senate, President Johnson has demon- 
strated to the East his good faith in seeking 
to abolish the discriminatory tariff rates im- 
posed during the ice age of the Cold War. 

Step by step we are attempting to build 
those bridges of confidence which must be- 
come thoroughfares if peace is ever to re- 
turn to this planet which we share, like it or 
not, with the Communists. 

We have now agreed with the Soviet Union 
to a treaty on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. We have concluded a civil air agree- 
ment providing direct air service between 
New York and Moscow. I, myself, have 
been deeply involved in the recent conclu- 
sion of a just and reasonable Fisheries Agree- 
ment. The result has been an agreement far 
more favorable than we earlier thought pos- 
sible. The Soviet negotiators accepted log- 
ical recommendations without trying to 
interject cold war objections. 

We have renewed the US-USSR Exchange 
Agreement for another two years. We now 
have before us in the Senate for ratification 
the US-Soviet Consular Convention which 
would constitute an unprecedented break- 
through, furnishing protection to American 
travelers and American consular officials in 
the Soviet Union. We are making substan- 
tial progress toward an agreement to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

The President has authorized the Export- 
Import Bank to guarantee commercial credits 
to Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as Rumania. Export con- 
trols have been amended to permit the sale, 
under simplified licensing procedures to East- 
ern Europe, of several hundred non-strategic 
items. Our Legations in Budapest and 
Sophia and the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
Legations in Washington have been raised 
to the status of embassies. 

We have just concluded a new two-year 
agreement with Rumania on Cultural, Sci- 
entific and Educational Exchanges. And the 
National Academy of Sciences has concluded 
agreements with several of its European 
counterparts for specific scientific exchanges. 

Are these efforts really worthwhile? And 
are they really in our interest? Wouldn’t 
we rather have the Rumanians making corn 
flakes than increasing jet fuel production? 

But does all this answer the basic painful 
question, “Why should we trade with the 
Communists when they are supplying the 
weapons that kill our boys in Vietnam? 
Fortunately, the answer cannot be as simple 
as the question, but there is an answer. 

First and foremost trade in strategic goods 
is banned, both by agreement with our West- 
ern allies and by our own laws, and no one 
proposes to lift that ban. Second, nothing 
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that we do on our trade policy will deny 
the North Vietnamese access to any military 
equipment. The Communist world is self- 
sufficient in military production and has 
been for many years. 

Ironically, the Russians are supplying us 
with scarce magnesium, vital to U.S. aircraft 
production and therefore to the Vietnam war 
effort. 

On the other hand, our Intelligence sources 
tell us that the bulk of the enemy equip- 
ment in Vietnam is Chinese in wi 
Soviet supplies constituting a “relatively 
minor component.” According to Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Kohler, “The big 
Soviet military aid has gone to North Viet- 
nam in the form of anti-aircraft guns, and 
missiles and radar and fighter planes, items 
the Soviets describe as defensive.” 

There seems, in fact, to haye been some 
element of restraint here, perhaps referred 
by Moscow as paralleling our own limited 
purposes in Vietnam. 

Clearly the growing and continuing need 
for trade with the West does act as a re- 
straining influence on the Communists. If 
we remove that trade potential, then the 
Communists will have nothing to lose by 
pulling out all the stops. 

As Senator Jackson observed in an incisive 
and compelling speech, which he made to the 
Senate last week: 

“We need to learn the art of doing two 
things at once: to work with the Soviet 
Union where we can and to keep up our 
strength as a basis for working with them 
and for encouraging them to view us with a 
healthy respect. This is not easy to do, for 
it is an old tendency of ours to see things in 
nek and white terms, but it is the task we 

ace. 

“In general, we should be ready to do busi- 
ness with Moscow wherever our interests and 
theirs truly converge. There may therefore 
be advantages to each side in an expansion 
of the peaceful contacts growing out of trade 
and tourism and other exchanges.” 

There is perhaps no field as fertile for the 
Monday morning quarterback as foreign 
policy. We could easily lose count of the 
foreign policy decisions of the last two dec- 
ades which have failed to bear the test of 
time and reflection. 

The Marshall Plan, in its main force and 
objectives, must surely rank as a singular 
American triumph in foreign diplomacy as 
well as in international compassion, but we 
may have erred in coldly excluding the Soviet 
Union and the satellites from the Plan. Of 
course, we had justification enough arising 
from Stalin’s aggressive behavior. But the 
decision to further isolate the Soviet Bloc 
may well have strengthened and confirmed 
the worst suspicions of the Russians and 
provoked them to veer more sharply along 
the road to the Cold War and the Iron 
Curtain. 

I have even less hesitation in judging that 
Secretary Dulles was wrong in impeding the 
free elections in Vietnam contemplated by 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement. I disagreed 
with the Administration at the time and said 
80 


I make these observations not to unearth 
old chestnuts or to pick the bones of past 
policies which may have appeared wise and 
just at the time, but only to dramatize the 
constantly shifting nature of foreign affairs, 
the hazards of viewing both friendly and 
hostile relations as permanent fixtures. 

Change, rapid fomenting change, char- 
acterizes not only our society, but all socie- 
ties. Our challenge is to recognize, if pos- 
sible to anticipate, change and to be alert 
to respond to change. 


CRISPUS ATTUCKS WEEK 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on last - 
Sunday, March 5, a delegation of some 
24 persons representing the Crispus At- 
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tucks Society, Inc., made a pilgrimage to 
Boston for memorial services and the 
laying of a wreath at the Attucks Monu- 
ment. 

The pilgrimage was the first event of 
a week officially proclaimed “Crispus At- 
tucks Week” in New Jersey in honor of 
the first patriot to give his life in the 
Revolutionary War in the cause of free- 
dom and liberty for all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. The weeklong celebration will be 
climaxed by the Crispus Attucks Day 
Parade in the city of Newark this Sun- 
day. The parade is intended as a trib- 
ute to the courage and sacrifice of Ameri- 
can fightingmen from the Revolutionary 
War to Vietnam. 

This is only one way in which the 
Crispus Attucks Society, dedicated to 
the history and culture of the American 
Negro, endeavors to bring into proper 
focus an understanding and knowledge 
of the invaluable contributions men of 
color have made to the American society. 
The basic philosophy the society seeks 
to emphasize is, “It is better to march 
with pride—than in protest.” 

I commend the society and its activi- 
ties to the attention of Senators from 
other States. It is making, I believe, a 
significant contribution toward helping 
the nation “march with pride” toward a 
fuller realization of American brother- 
hood. 

The founder of the Crispus Attucks 
Society is John A. Thomas. Other offi- 
cers of the Crispus Attucks Day Parade 
Committee are: 

General Chairman: Capt. Roscoe Jennings. 

Honorary Chairman: Mayor Hugh J. Ad- 
donizio. 

Vice Chairman: Lewis N. Miles, II. 

Honorary Vice Chairman: James Threatt, 
Sheriff Leroy J. D’Aloia. 

Treasurer; James Moore, Jr. 

Secretary: Connie Woodruff. 

Grand Marshall: Timothy Still. 

Deputy Grand Marshall: Hattie Coppock. 

Chief of Staff: Det. William A. Stewart. 

Deputy Chiefs of Staff: Melvin Calloway, 
Officer Harold Gibson, Jenkins Holman, Fire- 
man William Thomas, Danny Williams. 

Parade Adjutant: John H. Brown. 

Asst. Parade Adjutant: Frank Ray, Richard 


Lang. 

Public Relations: Rudy Kinchen. 

Publicity: William S. Thomas. 

Trustees: Irvin B. Booker, Esq., Chairman, 
James E. Anderson, Ida Barker, Joseph 
James, Queen E. James, Rev. Langston Miles, 
Simeon Moss, Rev. James E. Myers, Loretta 
Starks, Tally Talbot, Annette Wheeler. 

Committee: James Blair, Cheri Coleman, 
Patricia Gibbs, Barbara Gibson, Kenneth A. 
Gibson, Hickman Holmes, Sarah Jennings, 
Carolyn Kelly, Mae Massie, William Mercer, 
Marlene Miles, William D. Payne, George L. 
Richardson, Mervin Robinson, Bernice 
Sanders, Vera L. Stewart, Major Taylor, 
Stephen S. Thomas, Esta Williams. 


GUN CONTROL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unananimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Spiral to 
a Gun,” written by Martha Gellhorn, and 
published in Harper’s magazine for Oc- 
tober 1966. 

Miss Gellhorn describes poignantly the 
brutal consequences of the mere avail- 
ability of guns which escalate a fist fight 
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to murder, and a tantrum to a life in 
the penitentiary. 

This article represents an important 
segment of the American press, and I 
recommend it to Senators as they con- 
sider S. 1, a bill to amend the United 
States Code, title 18, relating to the un- 
regulated interstate commerce in fire- 
arms, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRAL TO A GUN 
(By Martha Gellhorn)! 

The St. Louis Municipal Courts Building 
was finished in 1911 and must haye seemed 
like the last word in Palaces of Justice at the 
time. Made of gray stone, it is three very 
high storeys high, adorned with carved 
wreaths around impressive windows, a sweep- 
ing front stairway, slabs of Corinthian col- 
umns, and two large, handsome granite 
ladies, in 1900 hairdos and draperies, loung- 
ing on the roof beside an outsize flowerpot 
which sprouts granite flames. Except for 
Juvenile offenders and Federal offenses, all 
the law violation of the city—from parking 
tickets to murder—is brought to judgment 
inside this one building. 

On weekday mornings, the wide corridors 
of the first floor resemble a bus station, 
strewn with candy wrappers, paper cups, and 
cigarette butts and crowded with restless 
people. These are the clientele of the Police 
Courts (maximum punishment, three 
months in the workhouse and $500 fine) and 
the Courts of Criminal Correction (maximum 
punishment, one year in the City Jail and 
$1,000 fine). On the third floor, in suitable 
quiet and decorum, the Circuit Courts 
handle felonious (punishment, from two 
years in the state penitentiary to death). 

The personnel of the courts is an inti- 
mate, practically permanent group; Judges 
are addressed as Judge, everyone else by first 
names, It is pleasing to hear a Judge call 
a Special Assistant Circuit Attorney “Bus- 
ter,” during a trial recess. No one can make 
a fortune here; driving ambition would be 
pointless; no one is worked to ulcers in this 
unhurried atmosphere; and no one is bored 
with his job. If you are on the right side of 
the law, the Municipal Courts Building is 
singularly agreeable. To an outsider, con- 
stant dealing with crime and punishment 
would seem melancholy and finally disgust- 
ing. It is not. Crime, here, has a face and 
a story, and human behavior is still the most 
fascinating subject on earth. Crime, like 
war, strips off everyday camouflage. In these 
courtrooms you get a full view of the base- 
ment of our society and the basement life 
that produces criminals. No one could be 
bored with that, though attitudes to the 
work vary. 

The majority of officials see their function 
and duty as punishment: catch and convict, 
and the heavier the punishment the better; 
keep the misfits out of circulation as long 
as possible; and protect the law-abiding. 
The minority cling to a concern for individ- 
uals and the tired but humane belief in a 
second chance. Nobody talks of justice, a 
condition not to be obtained here below. 
The best that men of goodwill and sensitive 
conscience can aim for is the limiting of 
injustice. 

St. Louis is the tenth-largest city in the 
United States and a steady, settled sort of 
place. The law-abiding population is much 
given to civic responsibility and pride. By 
old custom, wealth is not flaunted and poy- 


1 Martha Gellhorn, a correspondent in five 
wars, went to Vietnam this summer. She is 
the author of eleven books (chiefly fiction) 
and has studied and written about the base- 
ment of society since 1936, when she reported 
for Harry Hopkins on unemployment relief. 
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erty stays largely out of sight, on side 
streets. Crime seems not only dangerous in 
this solid middle-class setting, but abnormal. 
Crime may be expected in flashy cities like 
New York or Chicago or Los Angeles but it 
is a shock, here, to feel nervous about walk- 
ing in the parks or on the streets after dark. 
St. Louisans read in their papers that major 
crimes—murder, rape, robbery, assault—have 
increased in their town by 8 per cent in 1965; 
and they are alarmed and indignant. Like 
all other urban Americans. 

The Deputy Sheriffs are old men with a 
tendency to wear their stomachs over their 
belts. One of these shouts a name. A 
door to the left of the Judge’s dais opens 
and a man, watching his feet, walks down 
a few steps and is nudged into place, before 
and below the Judge. The man is dressed 
however as he was when arrested. These are 
the criminals who have pleaded guilty; none 
of them are advertisements for the affluent 
society. Too poor to pay a bondsman’s fee 
and buy liberty until the Judge decides their 
fate, too poor to hire a lawyer, they have 
been locked in the City Jail until this mo- 
ment. The sentencing. If it please Your 
Honor, says an Assistant Circuit Attorney, 
and recites the man’s crime and vital statis- 
tics, including any previous convictions. 
The man waits; he has already waited for 
two months in the cells down the street. 
He is a Negro, the poorest of the poor. 
Crime is a failure too, beginning with the 
first one, which leads inevitably to the others. 
Who wants to employ an unskilled Negro 
with a prison record? There are more than 
enough unskilled and unblemished Negroes, 


TOO DAZED TO UNDERSTAND 


It goes briskly now; these confessed crimi- 
nals are the delight of the police, the ease 
of the Circuit Attorney's Office. This Judge 
is a kind man; a local newspaper, when it 
has nothing better to do, howls at him for 
being too generous with paroles. The crimi- 
nal is twenty-three years old, thin, of medium 
height, shabby, his skin a lifeless soot color. 
He has been in the penitentiary almost 
steadily since he was eighteen; he is a hope- 
lessly incompetent, small-time burglar. He 
never tried for a big haul and he got nothing 
except two different prison terms and, in be- 
tween, ninety days in the workhouse for 
carrying a concealed weapon. He has been 
caught for the third time. He pleaded guilty 
and asked to be sent to the Federal Hospital 
for Narcotic Addicts. The Federal Hospital, 
however, is full and, besides, not eager for 
felons. 

The Judge says regretfully that his request 
has been turned down and he will, instead, 
be sentenced to seven years in the peniten- 
tiary. The man cries out, “Seven years!” 
The cry becomes a choking sort of gasp; then 
he is sobbing, “Seven years, seven years.” 
The Judge says he is sorry and the Deputy 
Sheriff hustles the man back the way he 
came. He was the only man, in a month, 
who showed emotion when the final words 
of the sentence were pronounced. Most of 
them seem too dazed to understand, All 
courtrooms have a curious air of unreality; 
the very rules of law prevent people from 
speaking out about real life. 

An elderly white man, a rarity because he 
is white, shuffles in; he is fifty-two and was 
arrested after an accident caused by his 
drunken driving. Searching his car, the 
police found two guns and a knife. The man 
has been arrested five times before, for drunk- 
enness, gambling, and disturbing the peace; 
but never jailed. He is a steady worker and 
keeps saying this: years and years at the same 
job, married, with one child. Why did he 
have that collection of weapons? He mum- 
bles incoherently about taking them to a 
friend, didn’t know they were in the car. 
He is given fifty days in the workhouse, but 
the sentence is suspended, and he goes free 
on probation, 

Now it is the Court of Criminal Correction: 
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a Negro is in the witness chair, accused of 
stealing three shirts from a shop in a slum 
street. His face is ravaged, cut in black 
stone; his body is not as old as his face. The 
prosecuting Attorney says this man has 
numerous convictions.” The Judge asks, 
“Did you threaten to kill him?” indicating 
the shop owner, a small, puffy white man 
with glasses. “I didn't have no weapons,“ 
the Negro says. Who would threaten to kill 
without a gun? ‘He needs a new shirt badly. 
Three Negro boys are on trial in a Circuit 
“Court for attempted burglary. The police 
say they were trying to tunnel thelr way 
through a brick wall into a supermarket, 
The crimes often sound dotty, being the 
handiwork of pea-brains. These boys had 
enough money to pay a bondsman so they 
came into court free, neat, and clean; they 
they could also hire a lawyer. The police 
on the beat keep a mistrustful eye on Ne- 
groes. They arrest fast, but they are not 
adequately trained to collect the sort of evi- 
dence that stands up infallibly in court. 
The defense lawyer is a Negro and very tal- 
ented. The jury is not convinced by the 
police evidence and returns a verdict of Not 
Guilty. It nothing else is clear, it is clear 
that money makes a big difference. All men 
are equal before the law but some are more 
equal than others. A man is a lot more 
equal if he walks into court from the street, 
not the City Jail, wearing a clean shirt and 
a pressed suit, with a good lawyer by his 
side. j ' 

Behind the scenes, the Parole Office 18 
more revealing than the courts, where des- 
peration and muddle and humanity are 
smoothed out into fancy questions and in- 
complete answers: “Were you in close prox- 
‘imity to the accused at the time of the inci- 
dent?” “Prior to this incident, were any 

Words spoken to you by the accused?” In 
the Parole Office a cheerful young Negro is 
reporting to a new, sympathetic, young white 
Parole Officer. They chat inside a glass 
cubicle; it was rather like a friendly consul- 
tation between patient and family physician. 
The Negro had been convicted of burglary, 
nothing much; 
from need. Now, free on parole, he has 
miraculously found a job at $40.00 a week, 
for a thirty-hour week, and can spend $20.00 
of his wages on fun, and it is gilded heaven 
after Alabama, his home state. He goes 
bowling, has a few beers, takes in the movie 
shows, knows a girl: bliss. There's very 
little sign of the criminal mentality around 
here,” I suggest. “Oh, no,” says the young 
Parole Officer. “They’re just uneducated 
and dumb and unlucky, most of them. 
They're pretty nice people.” 

A white boy checks in now, accompanied 
by his mother, recently widowed, and beside 
herself with anxiety—the boy has had an- 
other run-in with the police, The boy is 
nineteen, with rimless glasses and a weak 
chin, a dull boy, “a good boy,” his mother 
insists. But he drinks beer in a tavern and 
“somebody says something” and he gets 
fighting mad, He is on parole from a con- 
viction for assault; he attacked another boy 
with a tire tool. To look at him, you would 
not think he would attempt to beat up a 
rabbit. “The police see us sitting around 
and they just pick us up,” the boy says, 
without rancor, This happens steadily to 
Negroes, apparently also to poor whites. 
“There’s nothing to do in our neighbor- 
hood,” the boy says, trying to explain him- 
self and the emptiness of his life. He worked 
as @ printer's apprentice but was fired after 
his conviction; only two boys in his set have 
jobs. He dropped out of high school after 
‘two years: “I just never could get interested 
in books.” The boy is suffering from bore- 
dom as if from infantile paralysis. “What 
do you want to do?“ I ask. He'll only have 
to get beery drunk once more and assault 
someone else and he's off to the penitentiary. 
“I've never really thought about it,” the 
boy says. 


another case of stealing 
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THE CHILDREN WERE RAPISTS 


That month, the children were rapists, not 
the adults. In the Juvenile Court, the Judge 
was hearing the case of a thirteen-year-old 
girl raped by five boys, two of whom were 
under sixteen and three of whom had just 
passed seventeen and were therefore beyond 
the jurisdiction of this court. The girl was 
skinny, shamed, wearing ill-assorted, out- 
grown clothes; the boys were resplendent in 
their uniforms of black felt hats, three- 
quarter-length black leather coats, black 
trousers, and shoes. She knew all these boys. 
The story was odious but puzzling; it was as 
if kids’ street games had turned into this. 
Like their elders, the children are nocturnal 
and nomadic. The girl had been twenty 
blocks from her home at ten at night, pre- 
sumably to meet one of the boys, her steady. 
She was not a virgin before the mass assault. 

The scene of this orgy for bables was the 
tenth-floor corridor of a giant apartment 
block which the state built, as slum clear- 
ance, A housing project,, This one is a cold, 
inhuman congeries of buildings that look 
like factories, where the poor are packed 
together to fcrm the densest population of 
the city. The crime rate there is also the 
highest. It must have been a fairly noisy 
event but no one opened a door into that 
corridor, no one looked out or called the 
police. The poor live in these apartments 
as if barricaded inside separate caves, hiding 
from wild animals. Slum clearance, which 


“simply produces bigger slums, is à hideous 


joke; everyone knows this, yet the great 
slums of the future are still planned and 
erected. - 

The juvenile rapists were sentenced to re- 
form school; the older ones went free be- 
cause the girl’s mother could not bear to 
prosecute them in public at the Municipal 
Courts.. The two boys, led off to the deten- 
tion wing, asked about their leather coats: 
could they send them home, would they be 
safe, were they going to lose them? The 
coats were all their status in the world. 
Later, waiting in a little room for a differ- 
ent sort of uniform, they put their heads 
down on a table and looked like scared chil- 
dren. 

The Juvenile Court is a heartbreak place, 
for here the pitiful, usually fatherless fami- 
lies start to crack up, and the children are 
marked with their first official brand as fail- 
ures, A Negro woman, helplessly weeping, 
agrees that her son must be sent away to re- 
form school; he isn’t a criminal yet, he is a 
rebel; she cannot control him, The boy, 
aged fourteen, gets up from his chair, Kisses 
her quickly and gently on the cheek, pats her 
shoulder, and goes through the door which is 
a door to jail, head high, Another woman, 
screaming with tears, follows her daughter to 
that door which shuts in her face. “Nol No/ 
You ain't gonna take my daughter! I wants 
my daughter! I needs my daughter! What 
you tryin’ to do, take all my chillrun away 
from me! I loves my chillrun! I needs my 
chillrun!” This is the worst; there is no 
gleam of light here, it is pure tragedy. 

“Yes, these people got a lot of love,” says 
the young Negro Juvenile Officer. He has left 
that messy, passionate, menaced basement 
life far behind. He is well integrated into the 
American Way of Life. “But love isn't 
enough.” 

In the adult courts, even in murder cases, 
one has glimpses of the basement life which 
are not all folly and misery, mistakes and 
hardship. There are hints of indomitable 
galety; people living on the bottom of the 
world are still so alive that they make joy 
for themselves, out of nothing, on the spur 
of the moment. There are hints, too, of a 
prevailing generosity; the impoverished are 
always lending money, regardless of risk. 
And in these families, amputated by poverty, 
brothers and sisters are loyal to each other, 
and the mother loves unquestioningly. 
Their friendships are astounding too, as if 
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each man had a private little country made 
up of his friends. Their lives are night- 
mares of insecurity, and yet they have saved 
some human qualities which are not so 
readily found on the comfortable upper 
storeys of our society; enviable human qual- 
ities. You catch sight of these, briefly, even 
in murder trials. . 

A quite beautiful Negro woman, with 
small, elegant features and a Nefertiti neck, 
had been giving a party. Her brother-in- 
law dropped in, bringing a friend of his; 
a woman neighbor came along bring a chum 
of hers. It was open-house hospitality, one 
of the most endearing aspects of basement 
life; strangers are welcome. There was 
music from the radio to dance to; the men 
went out and borrowed money to buy 
whiskey and beer; the unplanned party 
breezed on happily into the small hours. 
The beautiful woman, a widow, had an ex- 
lover, a bad type who had molested her 
daughter. She denounced him to the police 
for that, but he was now out of jail and 
had threatened her. She bought a rifle and 
told her troubles to her brother-in-law, a 
handsome bus driver studying to become a 
preacher. At 2:30 in the morning, the ex- 
lover arrived, drunk, to crash the impromptu 
party. 

“He talked in a rough tone like he was 
ready to take on anybody,” said the bus 
driver, on the witness stand. Presently, the 
ex-lover put his hand in his pocket, a fatal 
gesture; it means reaching for a gun. The 
bus driver jumped him; they fought in the 
kitchen; the bus driyer was winning, the ex- 
lover was fiat on the floor, his shoulders 
held down. Suddenly there were three 
shots, the ex-lover was dead, and panic set 
in. If guns were not as available as tran- 
sistor radios, there would haye been no death 
that night. There would have been a fight, 
and an unwanted drunk would have been 
kicked out of the house. f 


SHEEP TO THE SLAUGHTER 


Now, in a Circuit Court, the bus driver's 
companion is accused of this murder and 
has signed a confession but retracted it. He 
had never seen the beautiful woman and the 
ex-lover before that night; he came to the 
party with the bus driver, his best friend, 
his hero. The accused was a slow, simple 
fellow, a dutiful wage earner, with not so 
much as a parking ticket against his name. 
At the last minute his family hired a lawyer, 
but the lawyer could get no sensible story 
from his client. Bewildered and outraged 
by this sheep led to the slaughter, the lawyer 
asked, “Why did you sign that confession?” 
It was indeed baffling. The beautiful woman 
had confessed too, but the police made no 
record of her confession and she later denied 
it. Yet she was the obylous suspect; she 
alone had cause to hate and fear her ex-lover. 
“The police tell me she was having a heart 
attack so I better sign up and stop all the 
trouble,” He was sentenced to two years in 
the penitentiary for manslaughter; the jury 
was uneasy about the case, and allotted the 
minimum punishment. It turned out that 
the murdered ex-lover had no gun in his 
pocket anyhow; but who was to know? 

This murder was even more meaningless. 
A very thin, small young Negro sits in the 
chair of the accused; he is shrunken inside 
a cheap suit. The light and space and voices 
of the courtroom dazzle him. He has been 
sitting in a cell in the City Jail for eleven 
long months, waiting for his trial. An essen- 
tial witness vanished, so the trial was de- 
layed. The accused of course could not pay 
a bondsman’s fee and thus buy his last 
months of freedom. Nearly a year ago, in 
a slum coffee shop at four in the morning, 
he shot and killed another young man; after 
which he ran to his girl friend’s house and 
wept. She hid the gun under her bed and 
they took a taxi to his sister’s house. The 


sister and a neighbor advised that he call 
the police; it was not a hard case for the 
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cops. The law is not obliged to make sense 
of a crime, nor does it try. 

The first witness for the state was the girl 
friend, now nineteen years old. At sixteen 
she and the youth James became something, 
it is not clear what, because the accused is a 
homosexual. In the opinion of the detectives 
and lawyers, this was a crime of passion but 
the wrong way round. The murdered man 
was James's lover, jealous of the girl and 
more jealous of a new boy who was about 
to replace him. The victim, properly, should 
have done the shooting. If there is a grain 
of reason in it, one must assume that James 
feared this and shot first. 

The girl friend, pot-faced, homely, wear- 
ing a bandanna and a grimy coat, took the 

. oath and settled in the witness chair. She 
had not seen James since the night of the 
murder, For a moment, the lawyers huddled 
in consultation with the Judge; everyone 
forgot these two. Unnoticed by the white 
grown-ups, they smiled at each other across 
the well of the court, smiled with such 
warmth and gentleness and love as one rarely 
seés anywhere. Then the white grown-ups 
took over again. The girl's face went blank; 
she answered in monosyllables; she seemed 
nearly half-witted in her stupidity; she 
didn’t want to send this frail idiotie boy to 
prison. 

The missing witness had been found; he 

Was apparently the new love and the cause 
of the tragedy. He was an impish coffee- 
colored boy, whom the police located at last 
because, in a gay mood, tight as a tick, he 
stole a Greyhound bus in Arkansas and drove 
it straight into a wall, The Arkansas police 
extradited him. When the news of this sub- 
sidiary crime came out, everyone in court 
laughed; so did he. “Are you a homosexual?” 
the State’s Attorney asked. “Not that I know 
of.” 

Without a gun, this grotesque story would 
have finished in a tiff, insults, pique, a gen- 
eral change of partners, and they would have 
forgotten there was anything to ‘tiff about, 
and gone on their obscure, harmless way. 
Instead one young man is dead and James 
was sentenced to twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary which, for all practical purposes, is 
the end of that mixed-up life. 


THE BIGGEST AND THE BEST 


These are samples of the major crimes: 
murder, rape, robbery, assault. And samples 
of the criminals. They do not look very 
impressive, supposing that a criminal has 
some ability in his work. They look like 
people whose lives have been a downward 
spiral since childhood. “We never get any 
clever people in here,” said the Circuit At- 
torney.: Statistics appear to bear out the 
observation of eye and ear, for in 1965 only 
36.8 per cent of all crimes in St. Louis were 
solved; and this is approximately the na- 
tional average. The uncaught 63.2 per cent 
of criminals must be the more competent 
and deadly: the psychotic killers; the van- 
dals: whose lust is to destroy rather than 
steal, or destroy what they cannot steal; the 
sadists who beat their victims as much for 
that pleasure as for the stolen wallet; the 
rapists; the successful robbers. 

The basement of our society is unfit for 
human habitation, a disgrace to the world’s 
richest nation, and moreover it is victimized. 
The criminals who are spawned there prey 
first on their neighbors, the law-abiding 
poor. Aside from being unlivable, a dis- 
grace and a menace, our national basement 
is also an armory. It begins to seem that 
everyone in it is armed with a gun and fear 
of the other man’s gun. 

Missouri is one of the seven states in 
the Union that forbid the purchase of hand- 
guns without a police permit, But anyone 
can buy a gun across the river in Illinois, 
or order a dozen by mail, or pick up a second- 
hand weapon on a dingy street corner for 
$5.00 if he is known in the neighborhood. 
Testifying on a proposed (but shelved) Fed- 
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eral Firearms Act before a Senate Subcom- 
mittee, the chief law-enforcement officers 
from every crime-ridden city in America 
stated that the growing volume and violence 
of crime are directly related to our free-for- 
all system of obtaining weapons. No other 
civilized Western democracy indulges in such 
insanity; nowhere else can lethal weapons be 
acquired as easily as tennis rackets. But 
we've always been hipped on being biggest 
and best, so perhaps it is not surprising that 
we also have the biggest and best slums, the 
biggest and best private armaments, and the 
biggest and best crime. 


Mr. DODD. And, Mr. President, the 
same issue of Harper’s included an anec- 
dotal view of the student body of one 
university, the University of Texas, fol- 
lowing a sickening shootup by a sick 
college student who murders some dozen 
and a half innocent people and wound- 
ed twice that number. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert it 
in the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues as this Congress considers leg- 
islation to control the traffic in fire- 
arms, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

GUNS ON THE CAMPUS 

Any adult who is not a felon may buy 
any common type of weapon in Texas, and 
no registration or adequate record is usual- 
ly made. ‘Cheap guns are sold in depart- 
ment and sporting goods stores, and I know 
of drug and ‘liquor stores that carry them. 
Ammunition may be purchased at the su- 
permarket or the drive-in: 

‘Texans do not find this ‘surprising. A 
series of censuses of my classes has revealed 
that, on the average, about half the boys 
and perhaps a third of the girls have weap- 
ons with them at the University [of Texas]. 
Normally about 25 per cent of the gun own- 
ers in my classes admit to keeping pistols. 
When I have asked the students why they 
feel the necessity for firearms in their rooms 
or glove compartments, they have universally 
replied that they need them “for protec- 
tion.” When I have asked what they have 
that needs protecting at the hazard of their 
own lives or another’s, they have become 
confused. As a result of a number of un- 
fortunate incidents the University now 
prohibits the keeping of weapons in dormi- 
tory rooms—but this rule is flagrantly vio- 
lated. 

(Reece McGee, former associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Texas, writ- 
ing in The Nation, December 21, 1963.) 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND GENOCIDE TREATIES 
IS A STRONG FORCE IN PUSH FOR 
SENATE RATIFICATION—XXXV 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
rise today to urge Senate ratification of 
the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Genocide, Political Rights 
of Women, and Slavery, I want to pay 
tribute to a group which has played a 
major role in the drive for Senate rati- 
fication—the ad hoc Committee on Hu- 
man Rights and Genocide Treaties. 

The ad hoe Committee on Human 
Rights and Genocide Treaties is a 
deeply committed, actively engaged co- 
alition of 51 labor, religious, civic, and 
nationality groups. Although only 3 
years old, the committee has effectively 
carried the case for Senate ratification 
to millions of people. The fact that after 
almost. 4 years the Foreign Relations 
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Committee has held hearings on the Con- 

ventions on Forced Labor, Poiitical 
Rights of Women, and Slavery is, in part, 
a tribute to the ad hoc committee’s ef- 
forts. 

I have had the privilege of working 
closely with the ad hoc committee in our 
mutual campaign to win Senate ratifi- 
cation on the Human Rights Conven- 
tions. I have found the committee mem- 
bers and representatives to be informed 
and responsible citizens who care deeply 
about the United States and human 
rights. 

The spokesman for the ad hoe Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Genocide 
Treaties who testified recently before the 
Foreign Relations Committee was Rich- 
ard N. Gardner, Mr. Gardner is pres- 
ently professor of law and international 
organizations at Columbia University. 
From 1961 to 1965, he served as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. Mr. 
Gardner’s appearance was indeed fitting 
in view of the fact that he was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s principal adviser when 
the late President submitted the Human 
Rights Conventions. to the Senate. 

The ad hoc committee has publicly re- 
affirmed once again its commitment. to 
Senate ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention. While the committee is grati- 
fied by the progress the other three Hu- 
man Rights Conventions appear to be 
making, the committee believes strongly, 
as I do, that Senate ratification of the 
Genocide Convention is imperative. 

Mr. President, I commend the ad hoc 
Committee on Human Rights and Geno- 
cide Treaties for its invaluable and in- 
spired efforts to secure Senate ratifica- 
tion of the Human Rights Conventions. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
names of the 51 groups comprising the 
ad hoe Committee on Human Rights and 
Genocide Treaties be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Ap Hoc COMMITTEE on THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND GENOCIDE TREATIES—MEMBER ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 
American Civil, Liberties Union. 

American Ethical Union. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 
ete ote Federation of Teachers, AFL- 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Humanist Association. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Roumanian National Committee. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

B'nai B'rith. 

„ of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL- 
The Episcopal Church. 

Farband, Labor Zionist Order. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, the Methodist Church. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL-CIO. 

International Rescue Committee. 

International Union of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 
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Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans. 

League for Industrial Democracy. 

National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People: 

National Board, YWCA. 

National Catholic Conference for Interra- 
cial Justice. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Christians and 
and Jews. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Spiritual Assembly of Baha'is 
of the U.S. 

Quaker UN Program. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO. 

Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
C10. 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. 

Ukrainian National Association. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Unitarian-Universalist Association. 

United Automobile Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

United Church of Christ. 

United World Federalists. 

Women United for the United Nations. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Workers Defense League. 

Workmen's Circle. 

World Jewish Congress, American Section. 

ADVISORY MEMBERS 

Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 

Conference of UN Representatives of the 
Council of Organizations, UNA-USA. 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


STUDENT ATTAINMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the front 
page of the Washington Post of March 7, 
1967, contained an interesting article 
which pointed out that in a 12-nation 
comparison of student attainment in the 
field of mathematics, the United States 
ranked fifth. The basis for this state- 
ment is a study to be published this 
month in New York entitled Interna- 
tional Study of Achievement in Mathe- 
matics,” which was edited by Torsten 
Husen, of the University of Stockholm, 
Sweden; and a summary of its findings 
made public by the University of Chi- 
cago. 

It should be noted that this compari- 
son was done on a random sample basis 
and that a spokesman for the U.S. Office 
of Education cautioned that national 
rankings may be unfair. However, as 
the old saying goes, “Where there is 
smoke, there is fire,” and one must take 
alarm at the words of Prof. Benjamin 
Bloom, principal American member of 
the research team, who stated: 

The best overall job of mathematics in- 
struction in public schools appears to be done 


in Japan. The United States is among the 
least effective in this respect. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, written by Gerald Grant, Washing- 
ton Post staff writer, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. Purus TRAIL JAPAN, Four OTHERS IN 
12-NaTion MATH COMPARISON 
(By Gerald Grant, Washington Post staff 
writer) 


The first large-scale international com- 
parison of how well students learn math 
shows the United States lagging behind 
Japan and several European countries. 

America suffers somewhat in the rankings 
because comprehensive high schools here are 
compared with elite European schools serv- 
ing a much smaller, more select group of 
pupils. This is like comparing a prep school 
with a large city high school. 

However, when adjustments are made for 
this discrepancy, the United States still falls 
significantly behind Japan, England, Swe- 
den, France and Belgium. But American 
youngsters outscore pupils in Australia, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Finland and the Nether- 
lands. 

More than 130,000 youngsters in 12 coun- 
tries were tested during the five-year study. 
Educators claim it is the first international 
study using tests that scholars agreed were 
fair to all countries involved. 

The tests measured a wide range of math- 
ematical skills including reasoning, capacity 
to analyze problems, techniques and skills, 
ability to translate a verbal problem into 
symbols and “inventiveness.” 

Results will be published this month by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. in New York 
under the title “International Study of 
Achievement in Mathematics,” editor by 


Torsten Husen of the University of Stock- 


holm, Sweden. 

Students were tested at age 13 and during 
the final year of secondary school. 

The mass of data collected by the re- 
searchers has already produced some dis- 
agreement about the significance of the re- 
sults. 

A summary of the findings made public by 
the University of Chicago and approved by 
the principal American member of the re- 
search team, Prof. Benjamin Bloom, says 
flatly: 

“The best overall job of mathematics in- 
struction in public schools appears to be 
done in Japan. The United States is among 
the least effective in this respect.“ 

George S. Carnett, a research coordinator 
at the U.S. Office of Education, which par- 
tially supported the study, cautions that na- 
tional rankings may be unfair. 

According to the Chicago analysis, here 
are some highlights of the study. 

Among 13-year-olds, the United States 
ranked eighth, with 43 per cent scoring in 
the top half on the test and 5 per cent in 
the top tenth. This compares with 76 per 
cent of Japanese 13-year-olds scoring in the 
top half and 31 per cent in the top tenth. 
Trailing front-ranked Japan in this age 
group were Belgium, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, Scotland, England and France, the 
United States, Sweden and Finland, in that 
order. 

At the end of secondary school, the leading 
countries for students scoring in the top 
tenth on the test were England, Japan and 
Belgium, with the United States lagging con- 
siderably behind. 

However, both these comparisons unfairly 
penalize America for educating such a large 
percentage of students, compared with Eu- 
ropean schools that screen out less able 
pupils. 

In America, nearly 70 per cent of the 
pupils finish high school. Generally less 
than a fifth of the students in most Euro- 
pean countries complete secondary school. 

One exception is Japan, where 57 per cent 
of the students graduate from secondary 
schools. And while the United States scored 
below countries with more selective schools 
systems in France and England, Japan out- 
ranked them. 

When the results were interpreted to show 
how students fared as a percentage of their 
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total age group, rather than as a percentage 
of the age group lucky enough to be in 
school, America’s ranking improved mark- 
edly. 

Again, Japan was first with 1.75 per cent 
of all youngsters in an age group scoring in 
the top tenth on the test. England and 
Sweden followed with 1.3 per cent; Belgium 
1.1 per cent, United States slightly less than 
1 per cent. Australia, Germany, Scotland, 
the Netherlands and Finland all trailed the 
United States with less than one-half of one 
per cent, 

It was also found that the best students 
among comprehensive American schools do 
as well as the best students in the elite Euro- 
pean or Japanese schools. 

In general, selective schools in Europe tend 
“to succeed relatively well in bringing a 
small student body up to outstanding ac- 
complishment,” the Chicago analysis con- 
cluded. But American-style comprehensive 
schools “can bring a larger group of students 
up to fairly high levels of performance.” 

Prof. Arthur W. Foshay of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the project researchers, says 
that therefore the American schools “serve 
the population better than selective sec- 
ondary schools on the European model.” 

Other highlights of the study: 

Students who have had the “new math” 
seem to do better than those following tra- 
ditional methods of instruction, but the 
sample in the study who had the new math 
was not regarded large enough to be 
conclusive. 

Boys have more interest in math than 
girls and do better at it. But differences 
in math scores between the sexes are not 
as pronounced at coeducational schools as 
they are between all-boy and all-girl schools. 

Class size appears to have an inconclusive 
relationship to pupil achievement. Average 
class size ranged from 24 in Belgium to 41 
in Japan. Nor does amount of time devoted 
to math seem to be directly related to 
achievement: Japanese students who re- 
ceived only five hours of math instruction 
per week outscored French pupils who re- 
ceived an average of nine. 

In countries with the best math scores, 
students “tend to consider mathematics an 
important subject for the society.” 

However, the first two volumes of the 
study that will be published this month do 
not attempt to deal in detail with the rea- 
sons why some countries do better than 
others in mathematics achievement. This 
will await further analysis of the data. 

Carnett, in an article to be published by 
the U.S. Office of Education, suggests that 
the lack of qualified math teachers may 
have affected American achievement. He 
notes that a recent survey here showed that 
only 70 per cent of the new-math teachers 
hired last year were fully qualified to teach 
the subject. 

The international study was carried out 
by research centers in the countries in- 
volved, each of which bore its own costs. 
The U.S. Office of Education furnished 
$450,000 for planning and international 


meetings. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, reading 
this article brought to mind the fact that 
there is a growing controversy in our 
country about the ranking and testing 
of students. The catalyst in this con- 
troversy has been the Carnegie Corp., 
which, in conjunction with the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, is presently conducting a 
pilot national testing program entitled 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Unfortunately, many elemen- 
tary and secondary school administra- 
tors and educators have been critical of 
this testing program and have gone so 
far as to urge their fellow administrators 
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and educators throughout the country 
to withhold cooperation with the Carne- 
gie study group. 

I believe it is most unfortunate that 
such a short-sighted stance should be 
taken by these individuals and groups. 
Their reaction has been somewhat vis- 
ceral and emotional, for they see the Car- 
negie study as either a present attack on 
their performance or the prelude to fu- 
ture action detrimental to their posi- 
tions. Therefore, I was most interested 
to read in the Providence Journal of 
February 18, 1967, an editorial entitled 
“A Vital Student Testing Tool,” which 
succinctly sets forth the issues, chastises 
those who oppose the national assess- 
ment project, and also points out the 
great need for a program of this type. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A VITAL STUDENT TESTING TOOL 

School superintendents around the coun- 
try who oppose the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress are fighting a losing 
battle. Clearly, they deserve to lose. 

This project, which has strong backing 
from the nation’s top education leaders, of- 
fers too much promise to be scuttled or 
even down-graded by school administrators 
who fear that by comparison their image may 
suffer, that the assessment may force them 
to alter their pet modes of operation or that 
it may lead to national testing and a national 
curriculum, 

The project in recent months has aroused 
a searing controversy in teaching circles. It 
is supported by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. No fed- 
eral monies are involved. Up to 5,000,000 
youngsters aged 9, 13 and 17 and some young 
adults eventually will be tested to determine 
what they have learned in various subjects. 
The program will compare reading levels, for 
example, and relate achievement to economic 
background, 

Last month the executive committee of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators advised the organization’s 16,000 
members not to cooperate with the project. 
The assessment, it said, “will be coercive, 
will inevitably lead to the pressure of re- 
gional, state and local comparisons, and will 
have national overtones in the dispensing of 
federal aid.” 

Former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Francis Keppel called this position “ridicu- 
lous.” We agree. 

How anyone interested in education, let 
alone professional educators and school ad- 
ministrators, can rationalize opposition to 
the plan is difficult to understand. As the 
Carnegie Corporation said, “A nation that 
has hitched its destiny to the star of edu- 
cation and pours billions of dollars into the 
enterprise is collectively crazy if it does not 
try to find out the result of all this effort. 
We don’t know.. whether most high school 
graduates know more or less above more or 
fewer things than high school graduates did 
20 years ago.” 

America needs this important data. While 
every effort is being made by project officials 
to avoid invidious comparisons at the local 
and state levels, perhaps the sensibilities 
of those who run our schools are being too 
warmly coddled. The instinct of professional 
self-preservation cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way of what is best for the youth of 
this and future generations. 


Mr. PELL. Lastly, Mr. President, I 


invite the attention of the Senate to S. 
367, a bill to promote excellence in edu- 
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cation, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by me and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. This proposal 
would provide for a voluntary program 
of national assessment to be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I realize that the 
final report of the Carnegie Corp.’s na- 
tional assessment program is vital be- 
fore action can be taken on this measure. 
However, it is interesting to note that the 
recognized leaders in education in our 
country realize that some type of mecha- 
nism is needed to assure that we are get- 
ting the most for our educational dollar 
and that our greatest national asset, our 
youth, are not being given a second-rate 
education. 

The enactment of S. 367 would provide 
a vehicle to assure that education in this 
country is excellent and would have the 
ultimate result of revising those alarm- 
ing statistics previously noted in the 
Washington Post article. 


THE KENNEDY ROUND 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with respect to negotiations now going 
on, many people are concerned that, in 
seeking some food aid contribution by 
the Common Market countries as part 
of the grains agreement, U.S. negotiators 
will make questionable concessions in our 
industrial tariffs. 

If after these concessions are made the 
Senate rejects the grains agreement, the 
United States would pay twice—first in 
accepting the high variable levies, part- 
ly in return for EEC food aid to under- 
developed countries which in themselves 
would limit U.S. grain exports to the 
Common Market; second, in agreeing to 
lower industrial tariffs that would mean 
increased imports into the United States. 

Moreover, the supplying of food aid to 
underdeveloped countries by the EEC is 
actually of little benefit to U.S. balance 
of payments, because we can supply sur- 
plus grains to these underdeveloped 
countries which would be counted as ex- 
ports, and therefore a plus item in our 
payments. 

Again, therefore, it would be unfortu- 
nate if the United States, in order to get 
the EEC to supply food aid, agreed to 
high variable levies which would limit 
5 — experts to that same Common Mar- 

et. 


NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH”—RES- 
OLUTION OF CITY OF GALVES- 
TON, TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the City 
Council of the City of Galveston, Tex., 
recently passed a resolution opposing the 
decision made to lay up the nuclear- 
powered cargo liner Savannah. The 
council was courteous enough to furnish 
me with a copy of the resolution, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, decision has been made by the 
Federal Government to lay up the Nuclear- 
powered Cargo Liner Savannah; and 
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“Whereas, this swift 23-knot vessel is 
needed when the Vietnam sealift is being 
maintained by slower outmoded ships from 
the mothball fleet; and 

“Whereas, the United States has enjoyed 
an improved image as a result of the tre- 
mendous impact of this vessel’s voyages 
around the world; and 

“Whereas, we, the Members of the City 
Council of the City of Galveston, feel that 
the dividends the Savannah has delivered to 
our country in terms of prestige, goodwill 
and scientific advancement far outweigh the 
cost of its operation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the City Council of 
the City of Galveston, Texas, urge your full 
support in our efforts to retain the N. S. 
Savannah in service and call upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to act immediately 
in our behalf.” 

I, Patsy M. Poole, City Secretary of the 
City of Galveston, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of reso- 
lution adopted by the Council of the City 
of Galveston at its meeting held on the 23rd 
day of February, 1967, as the same appears 
in records of this office. 

In witness whereof, I subscribe my name 
officially hereto under the corporate seal of 
the City of Galveston on this the 24th day 
of February, 1967. 

Patsy M. POOLE, 
Secretary of the Council, 
City of Galveston, Tex. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 
555 WILLIAM REESE, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the words 
of a young man who already, in a rela- 
tively short life, has earned the respect 
and admiration not only of his neighbors 
in New Haven but of his many friends 
throughout the State. 

An early and active participant in 
urban redevelopment, a leader of the 
Young Democrats, and an alderman on 
the city council, William Reese was re- 
cently presented the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award by the New Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks he made when accepting this 
award be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS UPON RECEPTION OF DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD BY WILLIAM H. H. REESE AT 
AWARD BANQUET OF JAYCEES, PARK PLAZA 
HOTEL, Manch 1, 1967 


This high award is deeply moving and stirs 
within me a sense of its unusual significance. 
The Distinguished Service Award enables one 
to march in the ranks of honor with other 
recipients—with Paul Elsberry, Harlan Klei- 
man, Bob Frankes, Bob Forsberg, Bob Zam- 
pano. I am very grateful to my nominator, 
Carl Feen, to the Judges, and to the Jaycees 
for the confidence and the trust placed in 
me and shall always conduct myself to be 
worthy of it. 

But in a larger sense we are here to cele- 
brate not the presentation of an important 
award but rather the participation of young 
men as community leaders. This award 
dramatically symbolizes the proposition that 
young men can change the world. Truly, 
they can change the world: William Pitt, one 
of England’s greatest prime ministers was 
first appointed at the age of 25; Shakespeare 
wrote “Romeo and Juliet“ at 30; Michael- 
angelo created the Pieta at 26; Einstein 
evolved his theory of relativity at 26; Newton 
discovered the theory of gravity at 23; by 26 
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Churchill had published 5 books and was 
first elected to Parliament; at 32 Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. In 
our time, the ten outstanding young men 
selected each year by your national organiza- 
tion have all made tremendous contributions 
at a tender age. 

As we enter the final third.of the twentieth 
century, the world is rapidly becoming a 
young man’s world: by 1970, 48% of the 
American population will be under age 24. 
The energy and education of the young have 
given them an advantage in our complicated 
tele-communicated, automated society. And, 
yet, the, problems, with which the young 
must. deal, and which weight heavily 
on their minds, have no historical prece- 
dent: The problems of mass transportation 
and full employment; the problems of the 
dispossessed and the disinherited of our con- 
vulsing cities, the high incidence of mental 
illness; dope addiction and crime; the war 

in Vietnam; the cold war; and the control 
of, nuclear weapons. 

It is therefore essential that members of 
our generation assume positions of. leader- 
ship and dedicate themselves to solving these 
problems, if we are to pass to our children 
a better world. 

The leaders of our generation must es- 
cape from the narrow confines of self in- 
terest and serve others with sincerity and 
with charity. They must develop self dis- 
cipline and high personal integrity which 
holds fast to that which is permanently 
true, They must..heed.the words of Isaia: 
“Justice will bring about peace; right will 
produce calm and security”. 

The leaders of our generation must have 
the judgment to select worthy objectives, 
which inspire the loyalty of others, and must 
have the ability to translate those objectives 
into immediate tasks. 

The leaders of our generation must have 
the self confidence and the courage to as- 
sume the responsibility to perform those 
tasks and must diligently, persistently or- 
ganize and effect the required action. 

The leaders of our generation must have 
an intense will to win; that indomitable 
spirit that is willing to destroy the chains 
of old customs and to create new opportuni- 
tles; that spirit that is willing to escape 
from the bondage of the past to direct the 
exciting activities of the present, that spirit 
that is willing to believe in a new and better 
world and has the precious sense of purpose 
to construct it. 

This concept of leadership, inspired in 
large part by my experience as chairman of 
your Leadership Training Committee in 1958, 
motivated me to move into a deprived neigh- 
borhood and to pursue a career in public 
service. 

It was to improve the general condition of 
the people among whom I live that I pur- 
chased a home in the Dwight Redevelopment 
area, a once-lovely section of town that had 
steadily deteriorated because of the lack of 
concern for a quarter of a century. Par- 
ticipating in this fundamental fashion in 
the physical and spiritual rehabilitation of 
my neighborhood has been enjoyable and 
beneficial. There is now a new energy in 
Dwight, a new vitality, a new pride. Many 
blighting and sub-standard structures have 
been removed; nonconforming uses are being 
relocated. We are graced by magnificent 
quarters for our senior citizens and by a new 
and improved school, where a summer pro- 
gram for our children was successfully, ini- 
tiated last year. A vest-pocket park, off 
street parking facilities and three low and 
middle income apartment houses are under 
construction. Many dusty old buildings have 


been restored to elegant representations of a 
former era. Most important, we have made 
great progress in creating a vital and diverse 
neighborhood within which people of differ- 
ent background and circumstances can live 
peaceful, productive, decent lives. 

Public service has offered me the best op- 


portunity to advance the well being of the 
community— 

To advance the health of our people by 
struggling to eradicate air pollution; 

To advance the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination by actively supporting two civil 
rights ordinances; 

To advance the beauty of our city by as- 
sisting to preserve East Rock Park, the li- 
brary, City Hall and the traditional character 
of the Green; 

To advance the cultural activities of the 
community by introducing legislation to in- 
stitute a Fine Arts Commission. 

To advance the generous humane impulse 
in the 600 foreign students who temporarily 
live among us and in our many visitors and 
in all those who look to us for guidance by 
helping to establish here in New Haven a 
community which can serve as a beacon not 
only of the proper functioning of the demo- 
cratic process but also of the fulfillment of 
the grandest ideals of the American dream. 

The Jaycees, in honoring these objectives— 
an honor which shall serve as a source of 
great encouragement to.me—pays tribute to 
herself, for she is dedicated to creating a 
better world and to developing young leaders 
as instruments of that endeavor. Let us 
therefore reaffirm our faith in the funda- 
mental principles of the Jaycees and strive 
to make them a reality. It is in this spirit 
and with all humility that I accept your 
high award, which I shall “Bequeath to [my] 
issue as prized treasure". 


CONCLUSION OF ENAN 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
legislative session, under the previous or- 
der, the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Barton 
Hertzbach, of the staff of the Subcom- 


mittee on Improvements in Judicial . 


Machinery of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, be accorded the privileges 
of the floor during my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL REVENUE, SHARING 
WITH. THE STATES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, before I 
begin my discussion of the crime report, 
I wish to congratulate the present. dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
for his bill providing for the sharing of 
Federal revenues with the States on a no- 
strings-attached basis. I am happy to 
be included among those cosponsoring 
this bill. 

I believe it is a useful, important, and 
challenging concept in dealing with one 
of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the Government today; namely, the 
problem created by the seizure of the 
tax base by the Federal Government and 
the frequent lack of willingness on the 
part of too many State governments in 
the past to use the taxing power they 
have, or to move to recapture some of 
the taxing power which they have lost, 
either in whole or in part. 
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Mr. President; I am most happy that 
the Senator from Tennessee is making 
this move. I have my own tax-sharing 
bill as well, because I believe that we 
can consider various parallel ap- 
proaches,. I hope that before this ses- 
sion of Congress ends we may be able 
to establish the tax-sharing principle 
before the whole game is lost and the 
States become mere appendages to an 
overly large and often capricious Fed- 
eral Establishment. 
> The PRESIDING OFFICER | 
Baker in the chair). The Senator Pal 
Tennessee is proud to cosponsor with 
the Senator from; Pennsylvania his pro- 
posal in this direction. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much, 


CRIME IN AMERICA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the fail- 
ure of our society today is its inability to 
maintain law and order. For what is 
the purpose of society if not to provide 
a setting in which citizens: may live pro- 
ductive lives, free of the fear that others 
are able to abridge their rights, injure, 
or kill them at will? A nation guided 
By law must be a nation protected by 
aw. 

It is especially significant that in re- 
cent years, while the standard of living 
in the United States has increased in 
economic growth, average income, edu- 
cational levels, technological know- 
how—the rate of crime has not de- 
creased. Today it is worse than ever. 

This is a shocking commentary on a 
“justice gap.” A nation within reach of 
the moon cannot guarantee its citizens 
the safety of their streets. 

We hape failed to grant the highest 
priorities to the maintenance of law and 
order. Therefore, I commend the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice for its 
report. focusing attention on the extent 
of crime pervading American society and 
proposing methods that can be employed 
to reduce it. On the basis of this re- 
port, our Nation must make clear its 
commitment to total involvement in this 
crucial area, and commitment must be 
followed by appropriate action, 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


As we apply ourselves to such a task, 
there are certain basic considérations 
which must underlie our approach, 


POVERTY AND CRIME 


There are no simple answers. While 
poverty breeds crime, all crime does not 
arise from poverty. Poor people are not 
the only ones who cheat on their tax re- 
turms or arrange fraudulent transac- 
tions. The poor do not control the na- 
tional crime syndicates. The motivation 
for sexual assaults is not money. While 
there have been many well-meaning at- 
tempts to increase economic levels and 
better the overall living conditions, they 
have brought no significant decrease in 
criminal activity. Far from suggesting 
an end to necessary social welfare legis- 
lation, I counsel acceptance of clear evi- 
dence that more than egalitarian pro- 
posals are required to roll back the crime- 
wave. 


r ce Ret ee E gn gene eee ae ae 
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FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 


Any approach to crime fighting must 
be a combined and cooperative under- 
taking of the Federal Government and 
the States to be effective. The Safe 
Streets Act of 1967—S. 917—which I co- 
sponsored, takes a meaningful step in 
this direction. Although it creates an 
incentive through Federal grants, this 
legislation leaves the initiative for spe- 
cific action with the State and local gov- 
ernments. But I would caution anyone 
against thinking that a system of Fed- 
eral grants for research, equipment, and 
the like is the whole solution. The Fed- 
eral Government has a continuing 
responsibility in this area, and “passing 
the buck” even where it is the Federal 
buck, does not totally fulfill this respon- 
sibility. 

I am also concerned by the present 
confusion in the Federal Government’s 
policy of planning assistance to State 
and local governments in all activities, 
not only in those directly related to 
crime. I have recently introduced the 
Comprehensive Planning and Coordina- 
tion Act of 1967—S. 799—the purpose of 
which is to strengthen, through a coordi- 


natai approach, the method of funding 
and planning 


Ung various Government func- 
tions, such as transportation, water sup- 
ply, pollution control, and law 

- enforcement. The planning contem- 
plated in the Safe Streets Act must simi- 
larly be related to and coordinated with 
the long-range plans of the States and 
localities in other problem areas also, 
and together with these other functional 
plans, it must fit into the overall compre- 
hensive development plan of a State or 
locality. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT 

An effective program of crime fighting 
requires a community effort. Citizen in- 
volvement is a necessity. Law enforce- 
ment personnel, at all levels, cannot 
function in a vacuum. 

There should be an increased dialog 
between law enforcement agencies and 
the people to make them aware of the 
important role they can play in this field. 
Public support should be evidenced in all 
areas open to.a concerned citizenry, in- 
cluding a willingness to bear increased 
tax burdens. It will cost money to bring 
the necessary personnel and equipment 
to bear on this problem. 

A citizen who shirks his duty in this 
area is not necessarily an accessory to 
the crime, but he undoubtedly weakens 
the entire fabric of law and order. This 
shirking can range from the reluctance 
to volunteer information on suspicious 
activities to turning away from an elder- 
ly man under atack by a bunch of young 
hoodlums. In this latter area, citizen 
involvement might be encouraged by 
Good Samaritan laws which would pro- 
vide reimbursement for persons injured 
while attemping to prevent a crime from 
being committed. It would be useful to 
examine the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach. 

AN EFFECTIVE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 


While there are many components to 
a successful criminal justice system, I 
will concentrate this discussion on three: 
The facts which go into it, the criminal 
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justice system itself, and the people af- 
fected by it. 
THE FACTS 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


A bill to establish a National Institute 
of Criminal Justice—S. 992—has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. The stated pur- 
pose of the Institute would be to con- 
duct research and development projects 
in crime prevention and control, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the rehabili- 
tation of offenders.” Seeking new ways 
to strengthen and implement the Fed- 
eral-State partnership in these areas, 
the Institute would examine the causes 
of crime, the means of preventing it, and 
the theories and techniques for correc- 
tion and rehabilitation. In effect, this 
would create & permanent body to carry 
on the task performed by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice. This proposal 
falls within the range of proposals which 
might merit support under the Safe 
Streets Act of 1967, but its paramount 
importance in the Nation’s assault on 
crime would seem to call for a specific 
legislative proposal to this effect. 

REGIONAL ACADEMIES OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


„Another relevant area is covered by a 
bill that also would establish. Regional 
Academies of Criminal Justice—S. .993. 
These academies, as opposed to the na- 
tional outlook of the national institute, 


would conduct research in the field with 


emphasis on problems, peculiar to their 
regions. They would offer nondegree 
training in administrative techniques 
and management. The extensive re- 
sources of the universities would be 
brought to bear on a permanent basis on 
this problem through these regional 
academies. These institutes could also 
be used to teach those who staff the basic 
training institutions, the police acad- 
emies, and the colleges of police science. 
Both these bills, for a national institute 
and for regional academies, appear to be 
useful components in an effective sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

OBSTRUCTION. OF INVESTIGATIONS AND WITNESS 

IMMUNITY 


When it comes to the problem of ob- 
taining information about specific crim- 
inal cases, the law enforcement agencies 
need more useful tools. For example 
while it is presently a crime to obstruct 
a court proceeding; it is not a crime to 
obstruct an investigation. Thus, by suc- 
cessfully stifling the flow of informa- 
tion at the investigative level either 
through violence or the threat of violence 
shadowy interested persons prevent the 
case from ever reaching the courtroom. 
Iam a cosponsor of legislation—S. 676— 
which would make such obstruction a 
Federal offense. 

We need also a witness immunity 
statute. Through the proper legislative 
framework and with the proper safe- 
guards, this would enable the U.S. At- 
torney General to grant immunity from 
prosecution to a witness where that wit- 
ness could provide testimony essential to 
the conviction of the accused. Used with 
the proper attitude and in the appropri- 
ate circumstances, this bill would pro- 
vide a useful tool in the war on crime. 
I have joined with other Senators in 
proposing such legislation—S. 677. 
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WIRETAPPING 


Probably the most controversial means 
of obtaining information is through the 
technique called wiretapping. There are 
those who say that electronic eavesdrop- 
ping is the only effective tool to fight 
many crimes. Others condemn this tool 
as à dangerous invasion of privacy. 
There are valid arguments on both sides. 
But the final decision must be based on 
both the rights of individuals and the 
need to protect society, not an emotional 
harangue which too often accompanies 
wiretapping debates. 

The present U.S. wiretapping law is 
totally unsatisfactory. Neither the right 
of privacy nor enforcement of the law 
is adequately served. 

There are presently two bills pending 
on this matter. One which I have co- 
sponsored—S. 928—would prohibit all 
wiretapping and eavesdropping, with the 
exception of national security cases. 
The other—S. 675—would permit wire- 
tapping by duly authorized law-enforce- 
ment officers engaged in the investiga- 
tion or prevention of specified categories 
of criminal offenses. 

I am a cosponsor of the first bill be- 
cause I am reluctant to authorize the 
overhearing of private conversations 


even where there is the possibility that 


important evidence concerning ¢riminal 
activity will be ‘uncovered. However, 
there may be a different way to accom- 
plish the same objective and I Jook for- 
ward to hearings on both these bills. 

If I may interpolate here, notwith- 
standing the general prohibition in my 
bill, I would certainly be openminded as 
to the inclusion of permissive action, 
with court approval, in such a case as 
kidnaping. 

These three areas, obstruction of in- 
vestigation, granting of immunity, and 
use of wiretapping should be especially 
considered within the context of the 
problem of organized crime syndicates. 
For it is here that the conspiracy of si- 
lence, backed up by convincing and 
brutal authority, is continually met. 

Many believe that the implementation 
of legislation along the lines discussed 
above is the only means to successfully 
crack. the organized crime syndicates 
which infest the Nation and have refined 
criminal activity to frightening new lev- 
els. Of particular concern is the corrupt 
link which exists between gambling syn- 
dicates and public officials. I have heard 
reports of the Commission's reluctance 
to attack this most damaging and wide- 
spread area of crime because of the link- 
age between big city machines and or- 
ganized crime. I am glad that the Com- 
mission overcame its reluctance and gave 
a nod in that direction by inserting a 
chapter on organized crime. But more 
is needed than deprecatory utterances. 
This area must be diligently pursued, no 
matter what the damage to political 
organizations. 

THE SYSTEM 

If the criminal justice system needs 
facts on which to move, it also needs a 
workable and reasonable framework 
within which to use these facts. 


REFORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 


As new laws are enacted on a multi- 
tude of subjects, there has been no com- 
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prehensive attempt to bring the entire 
body of criminal law into a consistent 
mold. Many laws which were born of 
another time, another mood, and other 
circumstances remain on the books. 
Many laws on the same kind of crime 
may be found in varied places through- 
out the United States Code. Penalties 
on similar violations and illegal activities 
are totally divergent and not always ap- 
propriate to the crime. This must be 
corrected if we are to have a workable 
and truly equitable framework for our 
criminal justice system. 

In this context, a National Commission 
on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws was 
created by recent legislation. The Com- 
mission will make a complete study of 
the statutory and case law constituting 
the Federal system of criminal justice 
and make recommendations for revision, 
reform, and recodification of the criminal 
laws, including the repeal of unnecessary 
or undesirable statutes and appropriate 
changes in the penalty structure. As a 
cosponsor, I await the results of the Com- 
mission’s toil with interest. 

FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


Our system to be effective requires 
courts administered in a manner which 
brings the accused to trial promptly. 
One means of reaching this goal might 
be the proposed Federal Judicial Center 
S. 915. This center would conduct re- 
search in all aspects of the Federal 
judicial administration and conduct pro- 
grams to train personnel in the judicial 
branch of Government. 

FEDERAL MAGISTRATES ACT 


Another means of expediting the crim- 
inal justice process, while maintaining 
all necessary safeguards, is the plan pro- 
posed under the Federal Magistrates 
Act—S. 945—which I cosponsored. This 
legislation would make several important 
changes in the present U.S. commis- 
sioner system. The U.S. commissioner is 
the Federal officer who issues arrest and 
search warrants, fixes bail, and holds 
preliminary hearings in felony cases. 
This legislation would improve the qual- 
ity of the commissioner system by in- 
creasing the responsibility of these of- 
ficers, placing them on a salary basis, 
training them for the job, and requiring 
that they be attorneys. The U.S. com- 
missioners can perform many vital func- 
tions as an adjunct to the Federal court 
system and leave the Federal judges with 
more time to devote themselves to trials 
and other more complex courtroom pro- 
cedures. 

JUDICIAL SELECTION 

I concur most wholeheartedly in the 
Presidential Commission’s conclusion 
that “the quality of the judiciary in large 
measure determines the quality of jus- 
tice.” The quality of the judiciary also 
determines whether equity isdone. The 
Commission recommends strengthening 
presently ineffective screening proce- 
dures in the States for potential candi- 
dates for the judiciary. I endorse this 
approach and would further like to see 
such a screening procedure in the Fed- 
eral system. To this end, I have intro- 
duced legislation—S. 949—proposing a 
Judicial Service Commission that would 
recommend to the President the most 
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qualified man to sit on the Federal 
bench. 

There should be no doubt in the minds 
of the people that judicial ability and 
not political affiliation places men in a 
position to make important decisions 
affecting all our lives. Patronage con- 
siderations are a poor substitute for a 
totally unobligated judiciary corps. 

APPELLATE REVIEW OF SENTENCES 


On these lines, we should remember 
the tremendous discretion vested in the 
trial judge in the Federal system. This 
is as it should be. The trial judge is the 
individual who sees events reconstructed 
and people reacting in a manner which 
can hardly be reproduced on a record 
before the appellate court, no matter 
how extensive. There is always the 
safeguard that, if the trial judge be 
clearly in error, the appellate court can 
reverse. But one exception to this rule 
is the sentence imposed on one found 
guilty. 

Under present conditions, courts of 
appeal have no authority to review a 
sentence, if it is within statutory limits. 
The result is that similar crimes under 
basically similar crcumstances result in 
widely disparate and sometimes quite 
disproportionate sentences. 

There are several undesirable results 
from such a condition: Appellate judges 
often look to technical errors on which to 
reverse the lower court judge, not be- 
cause they feel the defendant not guilty, 
but because they feel the sentence some- 
what out of line with the circumstances. 
Thus, the state of the criminal law and 
of judicial precedent is distorted. Many 
persons found guilty under similar cir- 
cumstances naturally learn of the great 
disparities in sentences imposed on per- 
sons guilty of similar offenses. This may 
impede rehabilitation if the individual 
who receives a sentence longer than those 
of persons convicted under similar cir- 
cumstances, without reasonable basis for 
the disparity, feels he has been treated 
unfairly by the system. Also, these dis- 
parities result in many appeals which 
might not occur were the system 
changed. 

For instance, an individual found 
guilty might not really disagree with the 
finding of guilt, but be heavily shaken by 
the length of the sentence. If appeal 
were possible on the basis of the sen- 
tence, the trial judge might have at- 
tempted to sentence the individual more 
in line with the prevailing standard for 
the particular type of case in point. 
Thus the need for the appeal would be 
eliminated. At the least, the defendant 
might still appeal, but he would address 
himself to the real point in issue—the 
length of the sentence. Thus, the courts 
could focus on the main point in conten- 
tion. In addition, the issue of sentenc- 
ing might take less time than appeals 
based on supposed errors of law. 

Over a dozen States and many foreign 
countries provide some form of judicial 
review of sentences. This issue is pres- 
ently being studied by a Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee—S. 2722, 89th Con- 
gress, second session. 

CONSOLIDATED FEDERAL CORRECTIONS SYSTEM 

Both this year and last, bills have been 
introduced which would create a consoli- 
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dated corrections system under the De- 
partment of Justice—S. 916. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to end the undesirable effect of 
the fragmentation presently existing in 
our corrections process. Basically, pro- 
bation and parole supervision are con- 
ducted as a part of the court system 
while prisoners and other institutional 
services are the responsibility of the 
executive branch. The proposed legisla- 
tion would create a U.S. Corrections 
Service which would combine under a 
single direction the supervision of con- 
victed persons, irrespective of whether 
they are confined in an institution or 
totally free in the community on proba- 
tion or parole. 

I look forward to hearings on this leg- 
islation in order to know the views of 
those most directly connected with these 
problems. For if such consolidation can 
bring into being a more effective Federal 
corrections system without creating an 
undesirable crossover between the pros- 
ecuting activities of the Department of 
Justice and the most effective correc- 
tional approaches, this would be desir- 
able. 

THE PEOPLE 

Whenever we examine the workings of 
our criminal justice system, we must keep 
one thought uppermost in mind: We are 
dealing with people—injured people, ac- 
cused people, frightened people, innocent 
people, and guilty people—guilty of vary- 
ing crimes and in varying degrees. The 
paramount consideration in our efforts 
must be how the system affects these 
people. Flow charts, statistics, and 
analytical studies should ever erase the 
fact that this is a very, very human prob- 
lem. We should be continually search- 
ing for ways to better the effects of the 
system on those people who come in 
contact with it. 

In doing that, let us constantly bear 
in mind the necessity for harmonious 
relations between law enforcement offi- 
cials and the public. This relationship 
should be founded upon mutual respect 
and confidence. Just as we expect the 
citizen to obey the law and to respect 
the institutions which rest upon it, so do 
we expect those who enforce the law to 
respect the rights of all individuals. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS. 


The law enforcement officer, under- 
taking grave risks daily, is one person 
coming in constant touch with the sys- 
tem. He must be able to undertake his 
tasks with a free mind—for it is an ex- 
tremely difficult task that we ask him to 
undertake. For this reason, I have 
cosponsored legislation—S. 798—which 
would compensate the survivors of local 
law enforcement officers who have been 
killed while apprehending persons for 
committing a Federal crime. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the feeling that must be 
in the minds of the family of a law en- 
forcement official every time he leaves 
home for the day’s hazardous duty. 
This compensation plan, while not only 
creating an incentive to bring more top- 
level men into the law enforcement field, 
would also make a difficult job a bit less 
trying—and a bit more comforting. 


VICTIMS OF CRIMINAL VIOLENCE 


There are also those victims of 
crimes of violence whose injury, shock, 
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and broken lives are not reflected by 
scanning a list of crime statistics. There- 
fore, we should further examine pending 
legislation to create a Federal Violent 
Crimes Compensation Commission—S. 
646. 

CONFESSIONS 

This is a subject, I may interpolate, 
of hearings that are now going on before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures. This 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], is develop- 
ing a body of opinion from judges, law- 
yers, sociologists, academicians, and 
private citizens in many fields on the 
whole question of the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Escobedo and Miranda 
cases and is seeking to pick up the en- 
couragement which appears at page 29 of 
the Miranda decision, where the Court 
urges Congress to examine this whole 
problem and encourages it to come up 
with a solution, which, I can only read 
into the Supreme Court's language, is a 
better proposed solution. The Supreme 
Court couples its encouragement to Con- 
gress with a judicial warning that the so- 
lution must be in consonance with the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and pre- 
sumably with the Court’s disposition at 
that time. But the latest decision, the Mi- 
randa decision, hanging upon the tenuous 
thread of one man’s opinion, is far from 
an ultimately satisfactory conclusion of 
a matter which affects not only the life 
and liberty of the accused, but also af- 
fects the life and security of all Ameri- 
can citizens in this process. 

I, therefore, hope that the Judiciary 
Subcommittee will be able to make rec- 
ommendations to the full committee, and 
the full committee to the Senate, in or- 
der to find a way out which will prove to 
be fairer, more effective, and more in 
keeping with what the political scientists 
like to call “the genius of the people,” 
in what will be truly best for the people 
in the long run. 

So I hope the labors of Congress, so 
encouraged by the Supreme Court, may 
result usefully. While we do not need 
the encouragement of the Court, since 
we already have the stimulus of the opin- 
ion, nevertheless I am glad that the ju- 
dicial branch feels that there are some 
functions left for the legislative branch 
to pursue, 

I hope the executive branch will take 
note and that the President, in his 
search for a better system of law en- 
forcement in this country, may provide 
a little encouragement to the legislative 
branch, as he fills the current vacancy 
and may perhaps be called upon to fill 
other vacancies on the High Court; be- 
cause by the action of the President in 
his selection of candidates to make these 
judgments, the Court may perhaps some 
day be able to formulate some funda- 
mental rules of law or, as some would 
think, changes in the law by something 
more than the hairline measure of the 
judgment of a single Justice. 

Our criminal laws must seek to create 
and maintain an equitable balance be- 
tween the rights of the individual and 
society. Laws must be drafted with as 
full purpose to protect the innocent as 
to preserve the rights of those charged 
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with offenses. Of course, the innocent 
can be either a victim of the crime or a 
person wrongly accused of committing 
it. 

Today, there is much controversy 
about the manner in which the correct 
balance can be struck between these 
rights in the area of confessions. No 
doubt this is another instance where 
Congress must take a long, hard look. 

There is currently before the Senate a 
bill—S. 674—-which would relate the ad- 
missibility of confessions to the question 
of their voluntariness. As prestigious a 
body as the President’s Commission rec- 
ognized the importance of this issue. Al- 
though the main body of the report does 
not discuss this question, the additional 
views of seven members of the Commis- 
sion appear at the end of the report. 
This statement declares that recent 
Supreme Court decisions that limit po- 
lice interrogation and confessions have 
tilted the balance of justice too far in 
favor of defendants. While these mem- 
bers state, and rightly so, that these de- 
cisions are the law of the land, they go 
on to make the point that a body such 
as the Commission should have studied 
this important area. Iagree. This must 
be marked down as a regrettable lapse 
in the Commission's generally good per- 
formance. 

Here is an area for careful study by 
the proposed National Institute of Crim- 
inal Justice. 

BAIL SYSTEM 

In resolving the question of detention 
and bail, rights of the accused and of so- 
ciety must again be balanced. As one 
who was in charge of a bail department 
of a prosecutor’s office for a decade, I be- 
lieve a reasonable balance has been 
worked out in the Bail Reform Act of 
1966. This bill revises the bail practices 
to assure that all persons shall not need- 
lessly be detained regardless of their 
financial status. Thus, the bill will do 
much to relieve the load on our prison 
system. The Bail Reform Act applies to 
detention pending an appearance to an- 
swer charges, to testify, or pending ap- 
peal, when detention serves neither the 
ends of justice nor the public interest. 
As cosponsor of this bill, I consider it a 
praiseworthy law, and I feel it deserves a 
fair chance to be tested and to be judged 
in action. 

REHABILITATION 

Two recently enacted bills also deserve 
mention here. The Narcotics Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 and the Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act of 1965. Both of these 
bills fit into my thinking that the cor- 
rective system should be the starting 
point for a new chance in life and not the 
last stop. For this reason, I cosponsored 
both. 

The Narcotics Act authorizes pretrial 
civil commitment of addicts charged with 
certain essentially nonviolent Federal of- 
fenses. If the addict successfully com- 
pletes the treatment program, the crimi- 
nal charge is dismissed. If treatment 
fails, the addict is returned to court for 
resumption of the prosecution. Sentenc- 
ing certain convicted addicts to a treat- 
ment program instead of to an ordinary 
prison term is also permitted. The act 
also provides for voluntary commitment 
of the addict upon his own application 
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as well as the compulsory commitment 
of the addict upon the application of a 
third person, in both cases where the 
addict has not been charged with any 
criminal offense—that is, in another 
category. By creating the proper safe- 
guards for the community, it is hoped 
that this new approach will prove the 
best means of approach to the narcotics 
problem. 

It is clear that punitive approach to 
narcotics addiction, which has so long 
dominated the treatment of these people, 
is ineffectual and positively harmful to 
public and patient in some of its effects. 
Clearly, prosecution and imprisonment 
are not the answer. This legislation, by 
incorporating a program of hospitaliza- 
tion, followup treatment, and super- 
vision, embodies a new approach to this 
field by stressing the medical aspects of 
the problem rather than the criminal 
aspects. 

The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act is de- 
signed to facilitate the rehabilitation of 
persons convicted of offenses against the 
United States. Prison officials are per- 
mitted to assign convicts nearing the 
end of their terms to residential commu- 
nity centers, the so-called halfway 
houses, to make it possible to reintro- 
duce prisoners to the community in a 
gradual and controlled manner. More- 
over, this legislation enables selected in- 
mates to work at gainful occupations or 
train in the community. The Director of 
Prisons referred to this work release 
law as the “most important single piece 
of legislation to advance correctional 
practices in the Federal Government 
since the Bureau of Prisons was created 
in 1930.” He further stated that the en- 
thusiasm of industry, unions, and other 
community elements is beyond prior ex- 
pectations. 

CONCLUSION 

As I stated earlier, the most important 
factor to remember about crime is the 
difficulty of classifying it. 

I diverge here again to say that I 
served, by proxy, for the district attorney 
of Philadelphia, 40 years ago, on the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, which was 
headed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Louis 
Henry Howe was the Executive Director. 
The actual work of the Commission was 
carried on by Raymond Moley. 

At the opening session of that first 
owt a Crime Commission, Mr. Moley 

I think, in relation to the statement fre- 
quently appearing in the press that there 
exists in the United States a crime wave, the 
first question we must ask ourselves is, IS 
there a crime wave?” and the second is, 
“What can we do about it?” 


That statement is again applicable 
when I speak of the difficulty of classi- 
fying crime, because we still need more 
information, factually, on crime, on 
punishment, and on prevention and cor- 
rection. 

The difficulty of classifying crime, 
then, is as diversified as the conditions 
which create it, and these cannot be eas- 
ily listed or categorized. For this rea- 
son, I have tried to set out some general 
considerations that must be borne in 
mind when attacking this problem, but 
have not attempted to specifically detail 
all manners of approach. 
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I began by saying that society is fail- 
ing its people by its inability to maintain 
law and order. The recognition of that 
fact alone would be an important step 
toward rectifying the problem. There- 
fore, I again commend the President’s 
Commission for generating such wide 
public interest in the problem of crime 
in America. 

There is no one solution to this prob- 
lem, no quick answer. But there are 
things that can be done. We need more 
research and more effective tools to con- 
duct that research into crime, it causes, 
and its possible solutions. We need to 
improve the machinery of justice—bet- 
ter trained law enforcement officials, 
better courts, better judges. 

But above all we need more public 
awareness and greater citizen involve- 
ment. If more people will understand 
that their rights are being abridged and 
their lives are in jeopardy because of the 
extent of crime in America, more peo- 
ple will be willing to help. With that 
help we will be able to close the justice 
gap that exists today. 


THE CONSULAR TREATY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I expect 
to have something further to add later 
on this subject, but I wish to state now 
that I do favor the proposed Consular 
Treaty. I favor it for many reasons 
which I have discussed before and may 
well discuss again; but, to summarize, 
I think it should be remembered that 
this treaty is advanced by the United 
States; that it was the United States 
which first indicated its interest in the 
treaty; that that interest began under 
President Eisenhower, was advanced by 
the then Vice President Nixon, and has 
been supported in the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the Johnson administra- 
tion; that its fundamental purpose is 
the protection of American citizens, to 
extend to them rights greater than those 
given by the Soviet Government to its 
own Citizens; and that we have each 
year 18,000 Americans traveling over 
there, whose protection concerns us. 
The Russians have 700 to 900 over here 
annually. 

The addition of 10 or 15 Russians to 
a consulate here means the addition of 
10 or 15 Americans to a consulate there. 
Their purpose is the same in both coun- 
tries. I am sure the Russians would 
have no difficulty keeping an eye on 15 
Americans, and I would be ashamed to 
have to admit that our security services 
would find it difficult to keep an eye on 
15 Russians, because to my mind that 
would indicate a form of weakness and 
futility which does not exist in the United 
States. 

So to those who counsel from fear, I 
would say, “Be not afraid”; to those who 
counsel from ignorance, Be enlight- 
ened”; to those who counsel from a true 
concern for the security of the United 
States, “Be assured.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: Mr. 
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President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair): Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


THE TAX-SHARING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, on behalf of myself 
and Senators CARLSON, Cooper, COTTON, 
DOMINICK, FANNIN, GRIFFIN, HANSEN, 
HRUSKA, JAVITS, MORTON, PEARSON, PERCY, 
Scorr, Tower, and Youne of North Da- 
kota, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, the Tax-Sharing Act of 1967, a 
measure designed to permit an immedi- 
ate beginning of sharing Federal rev- 
enues with the States on a no-strings- 
attached basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1236) to provide for the 
sharing with the State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenues 
received by the United States, intro- 
duced by Mr. Baker (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the most urgent domestic problem 
confronting this Republic today is the 
threat to the traditional system of fed- 
eralism which has produced the maxi- 
mum good for the maximum number 
with maximum responsiveness in Gov- 
ernment over the entire history of this 
Nation. The federal system as we know 
it consists of an effective partnership of 
governing authority between the Central 
Government on the one hand and the 
State and local units on the other. The 
net effect has been a unique recognition 
and implementation of the problem solv- 
ing tools and techniques required by the 
many diverse areas, groups, and inter- 
ests within our population. I believe 
that the future welfare of this country to 
a high degree interrelates with our abil- 
ity to preserve in its most effective form 
this system of partnership government. 

In the course of the last several years, 
we have witnessed the increasing con- 
centration of effective governing author- 
ity in the Central Government and a de- 
creasing ability of the States, the coun- 
ties, and the city governments through- 
out the Nation to cope successfully with 
the seemingly limitless problems which 
confront them. The shape and dimen- 
sions of this dilemma are not outlined by 
some vague, sinister plot to destroy the 
partnership of governing authority, in 
my judgment. Rather, the dilemma has 
resulted in response to the time-honored 
axiom that the taxing power is the gov- 
erning power, and the Central Govern- 
ment, since the advent of the graduated 
Federal income tax, has had most of the 
taxing power. An increasingly mobile 
population, a complex economy, and an 
informed and sensitive public have com- 
bined to create demands on government 
at every level that are manifold and com- 
pelling. As the matrix of local govern- 
mental units are unable to fulfill the 


legitimate demands and aspirations of 


their constituencies because of an inad- 
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equate tax base and ineffective fiscal 
tools, vacuums of service and responsi- 
bility are filled by the Central Govern- 
ment. This has been the direction of the 
movement of responsibility in the Fed- 
eral partnership over the past four 
decades. 

The burden of these remarks is not 
an appeal to some academic concept of 
States rights, sovereignty, or independ- 
ence, nor calculated to be in derogation 
of the absolute requirement for a vital, 
strong, effective, and imaginative central 
government, but rather is a plea for the 
reinvigoration and revitalization of the 
authority of the State and local gov- 
ernments so that they may undertake 
and discharge their governing responsi- 
bilities at the same time. 

There is no easy answer to this prob- 
lem. In my view there is no single de- 
vice which will reverse the trend toward 
absolute concentration of governmental 
authority in Washington. But there is a 
concomitant requirement that we make 
the effort to shift the direction, and at 
least begin the return to partnership sta- 
bility. Federal revenue sharing, I be- 
lieve to be the best device for beginning 
this new direction. The bill which I in- 
troduce provides initially for the return 
of 1 percent of the net Federal revenues, 
after first deducting the cost of debt serv- 
ice and national defense, to the States 
for their own purposes and for redistri- 
bution to the cities and counties. There 
are no strings attached. There are no 
Federal directives regarding the nature of 
the expenditures. There is no provision 
for matching funds or other conditions 
precedent to this revenue entitlement. 
One of the principal justifications for 
general no-strings-attached Federal 
revenue sharing is that the fiscal 
requirements of one State or one locality 
may be entirely at variance with those 
of another, and while one area may direct 
its revenues to education, another may 
require them for antistream pollution, 
water or sewage plants, or other equally 
valid public purposes. The determina- 
tion of how available fiscal resources are 
to be dedicated within a given State, 
county, or city is in most instances best 
made and most responsively determined 
at some level other than the central level. 
The economies of administration and ex- 
ecution of the various governmental 
plans thus financed are demonstrable. 

The bill provides for a trust fund fi- 
nanced in two ways. Not only will tax- 
sharing funds be generated annually by 
the percentum formula just described, 
but Congress may also in its discretion 
make additional appropriations to the 
fund from time to time. I recognize 
that no rigid mathematical formula for 
State and local participation in Federal 
revenue collections can truly reflect the 
financial needs and be consistent with 
fiscal policies of every given moment in 
the continuing process of government. 
Therefore, the concept for the two-part 
plan provides for a reasonably certain 
flow of Federal tax-sharing revenues by 
mathematical percentage computation 
upon which the State and local units of 
government may depend from time to 
time, but without depriving the Central. 
Government of the essential fiscal flex- 
ibility which it must retain ‘n order to 
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discharge its function as the modifier of 
the national economy in its efforts to 
combat the cyclical nature of the econ- 
omy, and without depriving the Congress 
of the ability to respond immediately in 
this field in the event there is a sudden 
and drastic reduction in the require- 
ments for national defense. 

The bill provides for a council on tax 
sharing to be composed of five Governors, 
two mayors, and five representatives of 
the public at large, who will be charged 
with the administration of the program. 
Although the Council on Tax Sharing 
is charged with the implementation of 
the provisions of this act, it is without 
authority to interfere, direct, coerce, or 
otherwise modify the rights of the States 
to apply their own best judgments to 
the solving of their own special prob- 
lems. The cost of administering the pro- 
gram is virtually nil and the return of 
Federal revenues will be almost 100 
percent. 

I recognize the enormous financial de- 
mands that our effort in Vietnam causes. 
I recognize the apparent inevitability of 
budgetary deficits this year and probably 
thereafter. I recognize the persistence 
of the cruel taxation of inflation which 
is the probable corollary of these frus- 
trations, but T also believe that the threat 
to the traditional balance of governing 
authority is so great and the plight of 
our cities, counties, and States is so grave 
that we must not postpone the new di- 
rection and the new approach to gov- 
ernmental technique which is implied in 
the adoption of the principle of Federal 
revenue sharing. The cost of the pro- 
gram, based on 1966 Federal revenues, 
would have been approximately $518 
million. Even in a time of near fiscal 
crisis, I believe this Nation can ill afford 
to fail to pay this price to ward off the 
threat of the destruction of effective lo- 
cal self-government. 

The bill provides for a three-part for- 
mula to determine each State’s share of 
available monies from the trust fund. 
The three elements are: First, popula- 
tion—to express an approximation of the 
theoretical total need of a given State; 
second, the average per capita income, 
a factor which expresses the need of 
poorer States for a larger ratable share 
of the funds; and third, the initiative of 
the State expressed in terms of a ratio 
of the per capita taxing effort.of a given 
State in relation to the average taxing 
effort of all other States, to prevent a 
State from asserting less than its best 
effort to provide revenues for its own 
requirements; this would avoid the pos- 
sibility that the States would in fact 
become chattel wards of the Central 
Government. The net result of the ap- 
plication of this three-part formula to 
available revenues would provide some 
premium to the States having greater 
fiscal need and some slight premium to 
those States exercising their best efforts 
to provide for their own requirements. 
Correspondingly, the formula penalizes 
those States which do not make consci- 
entious efforts to generate their own tax 
revenues. 

I recognize and commend the proposi- 
tion that Federal revenue sharing is a 
hold, new direction in the total govern- 
mental concept of this Republic. But I 
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feel the urgency of the threat requires 
the substantial nature of the proposal. 
Nevertheless, tax sharing does not imply 
the emasculation of efficient national au- 
thority and the destruction of independ- 
ent national effort. It does not imply 
the abolition of the existing concepts of 
the various Federal grant-in-aid and 
matching fund and other type Federal 
programs, but rather is calculated to 
supply a new and different tool to meet 
the exigencies of the present moment 
and the challenges of the future. In- 
creasingly, in the years to come the effect 
of Federal revenue sharing and the at- 
tendant revitalization of local govern- 
mental effort will relieve the demands on 
the National Treasury for domestic and 
administrative intervention. At the 
same time there will always continue to 
be matters of national importance which 
require the direct action and coordina- 
tion of the Central Government to carry 
out these national purposes. Hence, I 
view tax sharing as simply another part 
of the total governing process, working in 
tandem and in parallel with existing 
governmental concepts together to pro- 
duce more economical, more responsive, 
and more effective government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and the ac- 
companying tabular display of State par- 
ticipation, with footnotes, and accom- 
panying formulas be printed at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


8. 1236 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Tax Sharing Act of 1967”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1). the term “Council” means the Council 
on Tax Sharing established by section 7; 

(2) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; 

(3) the term “State” means the several 
States and the District of Columbia; and 

(4) the term “trust fund” means the tax 
sharing trust fund established by section 3. 


TAX SHARING TRUST FUND 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the tax sharing trust 
fund”. The trust fund shall consist of the 
amounts appropriated to it by subsection 
(b) and the amounts appropriated to it 
under subsection (c). 

(b) There is hereby appropriated to the 
trust fund, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 1967, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, an amount, as determined 
by the Secretary under subsection (d), equal 
to 1 percent of the amount by which the net 
Federal tax revenues received in the Treasury 
during such fiscal year exceed the amounts 
disbursed from the Treasury during such 
fiscal year pursuant to appropriations for— 

(1) interest on, and servicing of, the pub- 
lic debt, and 

(2) the national defense. 

(c) In addition to the amounts appro- 
priated by subsection (b), there are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the trust fund 
for. each fiscal year such amounts as may 
be desirable to carry oye the purposes of 
this Act, 
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(d) The Secretary shall during each fiscal 
year determine the amount described in sub- 
section (b), and transfer the amount so de- 
termined from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury to the trust fund. Such transfer may 
be made on the basis of estimates made by 
the Secretary. Proper adjustment shall be 
made as soon as possible after the close of 
each fiscal year, to the extent the amount 
transferred was in excess of or less than 
the amount which should have been trans- 
ferred, by the transfer of additional amounts 
from the general fund to the trust fund or 
by the transfer of amounts from the trust 
fund to the general fund. 

(e) For purposes of subsection (b), the 
term “net Federal tax revenues” means with 
respect to any fiscal year— 

(1) the total amount of the taxes im- 
posed by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
received in the Treasury during the fiscal 
year, minus 

(2) the total amount of refunds of over- 
payments of the taxes imposed by such Code 
disbursed from the Treasury during the fiscal 
year. 

(f) Determinations by the Secretary under 
this section shall be final and conclusive. 


METHOD OF PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Src. 4. (a) Each State shall be entitled to 
payments out of the trust fund during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, and during 
each fiscal year thereafter, as provided in 
this section. 

(b) The total amount of payments to each 
State during each fiscal year shall be the 
amount determined under section 5. Pay- 
ments shall be made by the Secretary not 
less than quarterly. Payments to any State 
made during the first and second quarters 
of any fiscal year may, to the extent neces- 
sary, be made on the basis of estimates by 
the Secretary in determining the amounts 
under section 5. Proper adjustment shall 
be made in the payments to any State during 
the third and fourth quarters of any fiscal 
year to the extent that payments in the first 
and second quarters were in excess of or less 
than the amounts which should have been 
paid. 

AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 5. (a) The total amount of payments 
to each State for each fiscal year is an 
amount (computed by the Secretary) equal 
to the product obtained by multiplying— 

(1) the total amount appropriated to the 
trust fund for the preceding fiscal year, by 

(2) the product obtained by multiplying 
the distribution percentage of such State for 
the fiscal year by the revenue effort per- 
centage of such State for the fiscal year. 

(b)(1) For purposes of subsection (a), 
the distribution percentage of any State for 
any fiscal year is the arithmetical average of 
its per capita need percentage and its popu- 
lation percentage for such fiscal year. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), a 
State's per capita need percentage for any 
fiscal year is the percentage which such 
State’s per capita need factor for such fiscal 
year is of the sum of the per capita factors 
of all the States for such fiscal year. A 
State’s per capita need factor for any fiscal 
year is the product obtained by multiplying 
the population of such State by a fraction 
the numerator of which is the per capita 
annual income of individuals residing in all 
the States and the denominator of which is 
the per capita annual income of individuals 
residing in such State. 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), a 
State’s population percentage for any fiscal 
year is the percentage which the popula- 
tion of such State is of the total of the popu- 
lation of all the States. 

(4) For purposes of paragraphs (2) and 
(3), the population of each State and the 
per capita annual income of individuals re- 
siding in each State shall be determined on 
the basis of the latest statistics and informa- 
tion available in the various departments 
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and agencies of the Government, except that 
the same period shall be used in determin- 
ing the population of all the States and the 
same period shall be used in determining 
the per capita income of individuals residing 
in all the States. 

(c) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
revenue effort percentage of any State for 
any fiscal year is the percentage which the 
revenue effort factor of such State for such 
fiscal year is of the average revenue effort 
factors of all the States for such fiscal 
year. A State’s revenue effort factor for 
any fiscal year is the result obtained by 
dividing— 

(1) the total of the revenues derived by 
such State from its own resources (including 
revenues derived by the political subdivi- 
sions of such State) during the calendar 
year ending within such fiscal year, by 

(2) the total adjusted gross income of 
individuals residing in such State during 
such calendar year as reported on returns 
of the tax imposed on individuals by chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
If the information for a calendar year for 
any State is not available, the Secretary 
may make the computation under the pre- 
ceding sentence with respect to such State 
on the basis of information for the latest 
calendar year for which such information 
is available. 


STATE UNDERTAKINGS 


Sec. 6. (a) To be eligible to receive pay- 
ments under this Act, a State shall un- 
dertake— 

(1) to assume the same responsibility 
for fiscal control of and accountability for 
payments received under this Act as it has 
with respect to revenues derived from its 
own resources, 

(2) to furnish such information and data 
to the Secretary as the Council may pre- 
scribe by regulations, and 

(3) to submit the reports to the Council 
required by subsection (b). 

(b)(1) Each State shall, on or before 
such date prior to the beginning of each 
fiscal year as the Council may prescribe, 
report to the Council its plans for the use 
of the funds which it will receive under this 
Act during such fiscal year. Such report 
shall include the anticipated distribution, 
if any, of such funds by such State to its 
political subdivisions for their own use. 

(2) Each State shall, on or before such 
date after the close of each fiscal year as 
the Council may prescribe, report to the 
Council on the expenditures of the funds 
received by it under this Act during such 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
amounts, if any, distributed by the State 
to its political subdivisions for their own 
use and the expenditures by such political 
subdivisions of the funds so distributed to 
them. 

(3) The reports required under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) shall be submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of each State, or by such State offi- 
cer as he may designate. Such reports shall 
be in such form and in such detail as the 
Council may prescribe. Neither the Coun- 
cil or any other Federal agency or Federal 
Officer shall have power to approve or dis- 
approve the plans of any State, or the ex- 
penditures of any State, as set forth in 
such reports. 


COUNCIL ON TAX SHARING 

Sec. 7, (a) There is hereby established as 
an independent agency of the Government 
a Council on Tax Sharing. The Council 
shall be composed of twelve members as 
follows: 

(1) Five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from persons who are Governors of a 
State, not more than three of whom shall 
belong to the same political party; 

(2) Two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from persons who are mayors of a city 
and who do not belong to the same political 
party; and 
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(3) Five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate from persons who do not hold 
any Federal, State, or local government 
office, not more than three of whom shall be- 
long to the same political party. 

(b) Members of the Council who are ap- 
pointed from private life shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $100 a day for 
each day they are engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties as members of the Council. 
Members of the Council who are Governors 
or mayors shall serve without compensation. 
All members of the Council shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of duties as mem- 
bers of the Council. 

(c) The Council shall, from time to time, 
select cne of its members to serve as chair- 
man and one to serve as vice chairman. 

(d) Seven members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(e) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 

(1) to oversee the operation and admin- 
istration of this Act, 

(2) to prescribe by regulations the in- 
formation and data to be furnished by the 
States to the Secretary under section 6(a) 
(2) and the manner and form in which such 
information and data shall be furnished, 
and to prescribe by regulations the form 
and detail of the reports required by sec- 
tion 6(b), 

(3) to prescribe such regulations as it 
deems necessary with respect to the manner 
in which computations under section 5 of 
this Act shall be made by the Secretary, and 

(4) to make determinations under section 
8 of this Act with respect to withholding 
of payments from any State. 


In carrying out its duties under paragraphs 
(2) and (3), the Council shall endeavor to 
reduce to a minimum the administrative 
burden on the States, consistent with the 
needs of the Secretary and the Council for 
information and data to carry out their 
duties under this Act and of the Congress 
to carry out periodic reviews of this Act, 
and shall endeavor to keep the reports and 
forms required under this Act at an absolute 
minimum and in as simplified a form as is 
practicable. 

(f) The Council is autnorizec to afford 
to the States such technical advice and as- 
sistance as may be necessary to assist them 
to receive payments made available to them 
under this Act and such information and 
assistance as they may request to assist them 
in the utilization of such payments. 

(g) The chief administrative officer of 
the Council shall be an executive director 
who shall be appointed by the President and 
shall receive compensation at the rate pre- 
scribed by section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, for positions at level V of the 
executive schedule. The executive director 
shall perform such functions and duties as 
the Council may prescribe. 

(h) The Council is authorized to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such employees 
as are necessary to enable it to carry out its 
duties under this Act. The Council is au- 
thorized to procure temporary or inter- 
mittent services under section 3109 of title 
5, United States Code. 

WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS; JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Council finds, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the Governor of a State, that 
there is a failure by such State to comply 
substantially with any undertaking required 
by section 6, the Council shall notify such 
Governor that further payments under this 
Act will be withheld until it is satisfied that 
there will no longer be any failure to comply. 
Until the Council informs him that it is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further 
payments to such State under this Act. 

(b) Any State which receives notice under 
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subsection (a) that payments to it will be 
withheld may, within 60 days after receiving 
such notice, file with the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Circuit in which such 
State is located a petition for review of the 
Council's action. A copy of the petition shall 
be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Council. The Council thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which it based its action as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(c) The findings of fact by the Council, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Council 
to take further evidence, and the Council 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify its previous ac- 
tion, and shall certify to the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(d) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Council or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 9. The Council shall, on or before 
February 1, 1969, and on or before February 
1 of each year thereafter, report to the Con- 
gress and to the President on the performance 
by it of its functions and duties under the 
Act during the preceding fiscal year. Such 
report shall include a of the re- 
ports received under section 6(b)(2) from 
the States on their use of the funds re- 
ceived by them during such fiscal year and 
a summary of the reports received under 
section 6(b)(1) from the States of their 
plans for the use of the funds to be received 
by them during the current fiscal year, Each 
such report shall also include any recom- 
mendations for changes in the amounts ap- 
propriated to the trust fund which the Coun- 
cil deems advisable. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1967. 

The following amount was determined to 
be available for distribution to the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia under 
provisions of Sen. Baker’s Federal tax-sharing 
bill: 
Total Federal tax collec- 

tions, fiscal year 1966. $128, 879, 961, 000 
7, 314, 599, 000 


Net Federal tax col- 

lections 

Less the following Federal 

expenditures made 

during the fiscal year 
1966: 

National. defense (in- 
cludes Department of 
Defense, military func- 
tions, foreign military 
assistance, atomic en- 


121, 565, 362, 000 


ergy „and de- 

fense-related activi- 
9 EPE SEER A PN R 57, 718, 000, 000 

Interest on the public 
6 12, 014, 000, 000 


51, 833, 362, 000 


These data were derived from the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the fiscal year 1966 and the 
latest Federal budget document just sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year 1968. 

One percent applied to the $51,833,362,000 
would make $518.3 million available for dis- 
tribution to the States under Baker’s Fed- 
eral tax-sharing plan. 
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State revenue | income, | effort (effort per- 
from own] calendar | factor | centage 
sources, | year 1964 (col. 23) (col. 4+ 
pgs 16.0) 


(5) 


a) (4) 


Millions | Millions 

* $768.3 | $4, 608. 9 16.5 103. 

101.6 514.4 19.8 123. 

538.8 | 2,779.3 19.4 121. 

393.3 | 2,305.2 17.1 106. 

8, 439.8 | 45, 599.3 18. 5 115. 

728.8 | 3,952.2 18.4 115. 

8 966.5 | 7,486.9 12.9 80. 

Delaware 201,4 | 1,312.4 15.3 95. 
District of Co- 

1 270.0 | 1,936.7 13.9 86. 
1, 766. 0 | 10, 012. 1 17.6 110. 
1,086.5 | 6,759. 8 16.1 100. 

28.0 | 1,473.1 18.2 113. 
214.5] 1,101.8 19.5 121. 
3,332.9 | 26, 235. 7 12.7 79. 
1,554.5 | 9,908.1 15.7 98. 
929.1 | 5,078.7 18.3 114. 
749.8 | 4,106.4 18.3 114. 
705.7 | 4,507.6 15.7 98. 
1,053.2 | 4,921. 3 21.4 133. 
270.7 | 1,710.4 15.8 98. 
1,111.7 | 8,906.3 12.5 78. 
1,844.9 | 12, 542.5 14.7 91. 
2,944.1 | 18, 921.6 16.6 97. 
1,326.9 | 6,805.2 19.5 121. 
514.6 | 2,260.7 22.8 142. 
1,220.8 | 8,659.7 14.1 88. 
237.9 | 1,165.0 20. 4 127. 
418.8 | 2,661.6 15,7 98. 
182.6 | 1,095.3 16.7 104. 
181.4 1, 337.5 13.6 85. 
2,163.6 | 16,728. 5 12,9 80. 
359.6 | 1,548.2 23.2 145. 
7,951.4 | 46,327. 5 17.2 107. 
1,145.9 | 7,055.7 16.2 101. 
242.4 984.7 24.6 153. 
2. 802. 1 22, 098. 9 13.1 81. 
705.9 | 4,037.9 17.5 109. 
686.7 | 4,126.7 16.6 103. 
3,381.8 | 24, 559. 5 13.8 86. 
263.7 | 1,899.2 13.9 86. 
618.5 | 3, 240.7 16.0 100. 
214.3 966. 9 22.2 138. 
856.5 | 5,661.8 15.1 94. 
2, 889.8 17, 488. 3 16.6 103. 
307.4 | 1,887.0 16.3 101. 
128.5 692.4 18.6 116. 
1,059.4 | 7,763.7 13.6 85. 
1,152.8 | 6, 462. 2 17. 8 111. 
427.5 | 2,774.8 15.4 96. 
1,510.2 | 8,309.2 18.2 113. 
131.0 639. 9 20. 5 128. 

. 6 216.0 00, 
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Estimated distribution by State of S518, 800, 000 under Senator Baker's taz-sharing bill 


f 


3 
È 


1 1.80 31,910 5,012 
8 14 3.187 230 
3 81 2.370 1,825 
9 100] 1,845 2.880 
6 9.60 3,258 15, 510 
0 1.01] 2710 1, 975 
6| 25830 146| 3,401 2,285 
6 503 26] 3,392 407 
9 802 .41 | 3,708 504 
Of 5,796 2.09 2,423 6, 569 
6] 4391 227| 2159 5, 585 
8 710 .37 | 2879 677 
9 693 36 | 2.805 795 
4| 10,641 8.40 3,280 8, 909 
1| 4893 2.52] 2.840 4,721 
4| 2758 1.42] 2.676 2, 830 
4| 2.248 116] 2,639 2.830 
1 3173 1.64 2045 4.201 
8 3,560 184] 2007 4.720 
8 986 50 2.277 1.180 
1| 3,534 182 3,001 3,284 
9 5361 2.77 3.00 003 4.827 
5| 8.317 4.20 3,010} 123 7,588 
9 3,562 181 2666| 1.0300 3,669 
5| 2.309 119| 1608| 1.7077 3,943 
1| 1.402 232| 2663 1.0312 4,632 
5 703 30 2438] 1.1203 7092 
1 1, 459 76 2, 629 1.0445 1.524 
4 434 22 3311| 8294 360 
0 673 35 2547] 1.0781 _ 726 
6| 6,781 3.50 3.27 8483 5,752 
0 014 52 2193| 1.22 1,270 
5 9.35 3.278 8377 | 15,167 
3 2.85 2,041] 1.8464 6, 640 
8 34 2.270 1.2040 780 
9 5.28} 2829| 707 9,941 
4 1.26 | 2289| 1.1007 2,937 
8 1.00 2761| 9946 | 1,928 
3 5.98 | 2.747 19996 | 11,578 
9 40 2.823 727 3507 
0 1382 1,846] 1.4876 3,793 
8 38 2.213 1.2408 8551 
4 190 2.013 1.3641 5,252 
8 5.47 2, 338 1, 1745 | 12,439 
9 51 2.385 1.1600 1,159 
3 20 2.312 1.1877 479 
0 2.28 2.419 1.1352 | 5,018 
3 1.53 2,900] 6440 | 2,809 
3 04 2.027 1.9547 | 2,459 
8 2.14 2.724 1.0081 | 4,174 
1 17] 2.858 1.0738 354 
0 100.00} 22,746 1. 0000 200, 279 


justed 


State Col. 14K State 
t ed Ts 
percent (eo — 
col, 15) 1 
a2) (13) (16) 
sands 

2.5 2.14 2.21 $11, 204 
a 11 14 716 
9 «85 1.03 5, 263 
1.4 1. 10 1.27 6, 490 
7.8 8, 64 9, 99 51, 053 
1.0 1. 00 1. 15 5,877 
1.1 1.27 1,02 5, 213 
«2 +23 +22 1, 124 
3 30 31 1,585 
3.3 3.14 3.45 17, 631 
2.8 2 53 2, 55 13, 217 13, 032 
3 . 34 . 39 2, 021 1. 993 
4 38 „46 2, 384 2,351 
44 4.94 3. 92 20, 317 20, 032 
24 2.45 2.40 12, 439 12, 265 
14 1.40 1.60 8, 293 8, 177 
1.2 1. 18 1. 35 6, 997 6, 899 
21 1. 86 1.82 9, 433 9,301 
24 2.10 2.81 14, 564 14, 360 
+6 55 54 2, 799 2, 760 
1.6 1.71 1.84 6,945 6,848 
2.4 2.88 2. 87 12.284 12.112 
3.8 4.04 3.94 20, 421 20, 134 
1.8 1,82 22 11, 506 11, 345 
1.9 1.54 2.19 11, 351 11, 192 
2.3 2. 30 2.03 10, 521 10, 374 
4 - 38 -48 2, 488 2, 453 
8 -78 1 3.901 3,935 
aa +21 22 1.140 1.124 
4 38 32 1,659 1,636 
2.9 3.19 2, 57 13, 320 13,134 
-6 + 56 81 4, 198 4,139 
7.6 8.47 9.11 47, 218 46, 557 
3.3 2.92 2.96 15, 342 15,127 
4 87 57 2.954 2,913 
5.0 5.13 4.20 21, 700 21, 463 
1.5 1.37 1. 50 7,775 7, 666 
1.0 1,00 1.04 5,390 5,315 
5.8 5.88 5.07 26, 278 25, 909 
A 43 . 7 1.918 1.891 
1.9 1,60 1,60 8,177 
4 3 . 58 2, 700 
2.6 2.80 217 11, 090 
6.2 5. 83 6.05 30, 917 
6 56 57 2,913 
2 40 47 2. 402 
2.5 2.38 2. 02 10, 323 
1.4 1.47 1, 64 8, 381 
1.2 1, 06 1.02 5, 213 
2.1 2.11 2.40 12, 265 

2 19 24 L 
100. 0 100. 00 | 101, 42 518, 300 


1 It was necessary to take a number of additional steps to arrive at this distribution. Sources: 
By multiplying the State revenue effort factor (col. 5) by the distribution factor by the U.S. De 
$518,300,000 available for allotment, it was impossible to arrive at a total distribution nances in 


which coincided. with the $518,300,000. 


then multiplied this factor (1.4 per 


the adjusted State distribution given in col. 16. 

2 Average. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
his bill and for his very lucid and able 
explanation of it. I am happy to asso- 
ciate myself with him on this bill. 

As the Senator may know, prior to the 
adoption of the so-called Federal aid to 
education measure passed in the 89th 
Congress, I sought during several Con- 
gresses to secure Federal aid to education 
by a refund to each State of 1 percent 
of the direct income taxes collected with- 
in its border. No strings were attached, 
so long as the money was used for edu- 
cational purposes. The tax-sharing plan 
of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee is an extension of this principle, 
a principle which I believe must and 


In this case, the total unadjusted State dis- 
tribution amounted to $525,660,000, or $7,360,000 more than the 818.800, 000 available for 
allocation. This $7,360,000 represented 1.4 percent of the $525,660,000 d e 
cent) by each State’s unadj 
tracted the result (col. 15) from the unadjusted State allotment (col. 14) and arrived at 


jerived. 
U.S. Treasury 


usted allotment and sub- 4 
1954. 


should commend itself to the Senate and 
to the entire Congress, because tax reve- 
nue in many States has been in varying 
degrees pre-empted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator from Tennessee is render- 
ing a fine contribution to this problem, 
and I shall deem it a privilege to help him 
in every way in my power to advance 
consideration of his measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I should 
like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
his early and very effective efforts in 
this general field of an attempt by legis- 
lative means to prevent the centraliza- 
tion of all authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for his previous efforts in 
the field of education generally, to re- 
vitalize the partnership concept that has 
made this Nation great. 
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I thank the Senator for his cosponsor- 
ship of this bill, I value it very highly. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I am proud, indeed, to 
be a consponsor of the bill that has been 
presented by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. I am grateful to him 
for the careful research and the creative 
work that he has done on this subject. 
It enables us to sponsor a bill that takes 
into account both the tremendous cost of 
the war in Vietnam and the vast continu- 
ing cost that the Government bears in 
servicing the national debt. By deduct- 
ing these expenses and only applying the 
percentage of sharing to the remaining 
expenditures of Government, the Sen- 
ator has given us a responsive, flexible 
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program to fit the Nation’s present and 
future needs. 

I represent a State that will contribute 
far more proportionately in income taxes 
than it will be taking back under the 
proposed tax sharing, but I.also commend 
the Senator for recognizing the differing 
capabilities of our States to bear their 
share of the cost and their varying needs. 

I believe that the people of Illinois will 
gladly accept such a tax-sharing plan. 
They will recognize that areas such as 
education. present national problems 
since many Illinois residents have come 
from poorer States, which could not af- 
ford the educational system that will 
give all children the opportunity we all 
want them to have, I believe they will see 
the need to assist these States in educa- 
tion and other similarly important areas. 

Mr. President, we should stress that. 
The $20 million that the people of Mi- 
nois would derive if this plan were in 
effect at this time would also place upon 
our State legislature and our State exec- 
utive branch a great responsibility. For 
State government must remain respon- 
sive to the needs of the people by taking 
the present taxing authority of the Fed- 
eral Government and making certain 
that a full $20 million worth of accom- 
plishment is achieved through the decen- 
tralization of the spending of this money 
made possible by the plan. 

The centralized authority of the Fed- 
eral Government for collecting revenue 
is one of its most efficient functions. In 
fact, the Internal Revenue Service is one 
of the most efficient branches of any gov- 
ernment in the world today I am afraid 
we can all testify to that. 

But the Federal Government is not re- 
nowned for its efficiency in spending 
money; nor do our States present them- 
selves as models of efficiency. If the 
States are to assume this additional re- 
sponsibility from the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is up to the States to demonstrate 
that they are equal to the challenge. I. 
for one, am confident they can and will 
do this. 

I would be most happy to work with 
our State legislature and the executive 
branch in Illinois to make certain that 
if this plan were to become law, it would 
provide a more efficient way of channel- 
ing tax revenue. We must see that the 
Federal system works and works prop- 
erly. We can only do that when we have 
a strong local, State, and Federal gov- 
ernment: This plan is gratifying to me 

because it strengthens the constructive 

partnership between State and Federal 
Government, and again, I want to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Tennessee 
for this valuable piece of legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to direct this 
question to the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Illinois. Do not 
the Senators feel that if we are going 
to get into a tax-sharing program we 
Should give some thought to an equal- 
izing of the burden with respect to the 
unemployment compensation tax? 

There are many States that have a 
multifactor economy. For instance, one 
factor could be agriculture. The Con- 
gress supports agriculture. I realize that 
ultimately the burden falls upon the con- 
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sumer but the fact remains that in those 
States that have a diversified economy, 
such as agriculture along with manu- 
facturing, and other services, usually the 
Federal Government makes certain that 
in order to sustain our agricultural out- 
put we do support prices. Yet, we find 
in this Nation, and it is one Nation, we 
have many States that have a very low 
unemployment compensation tax, which 
is a tax upon the gross receipts of a 
manufacturing establishment. This is 
without regard to whether or not that 
establishment makes a profit. We find 
in some States the possible ceiling on 
that tax is reached, while in other States 
itis low. This leads to rivalry and some- 
times to piracy with respect to industry, 
because industry is induced to go into a 
State where the unemployment tax is 
1 percent of the gross income as against 
another State, such as Rhode Island, for 
instance, which is usually near the top 
because we are a manufacturing State 
and have very little agriculture. There- 
fore, we get little price support from the 
Federal Government. 

Does not the Senator think that in this 
entire complex of equalizing and protect- 
ing the economy, we should give some 
thought to making the unemployment 
compensation tax uniform? 

Mr. BAKER. If I may answer, I agree 
with one particular point which the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island mentioned. 
This is, in fact, one nation. It is a re- 
quirement that this Nation and all of its 
States and localities be concerned for 
the general welfare, and the general wel- 
fare of opportunity for every other sector. 

At the same time, it is obvious and I 
believe traditional and highly desirable, 


that there are variations from area to 


area and from State to State that must 
be taken into account in developing an 
effective State, community, and city gov- 
ernment partnership. It is my hope 
that tax sharing will militate toward the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

Specifically on the question of equal- 
izing the unemployment compensation 
benefits, I believe, without avoiding the 
question, that there is much to be said 
for an effort to render them more nearly 
uniform. However, I think I would re- 
sist absolute uniformity of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits by Federal 
legislation without taking into account 
the diverse economies of the States. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. I am 
familiar with them. But I am talking 
about the imposition of the tax. 

If we are going to inaugurate a new 
concept of tax sharing—that is, if we in 
the Congress assume the responsibility 
of raising the money while we let the 
various States enjoy the privilege of un- 
restrained spending of the money—I 
think that we are getting into a concept 
which has been foreign to us up to this 
point. 

I realize that much money goes back 
to the States by way of grants, but we 
are talking here in the complex of the 


- U.S. Congress about imposing a tax upon 


the taxpayers of America, then taking 
that money and sending it back for the 
Governors and the legislatures of the 
States to spend as they will, and as they 
see fit to do. 

I understand this talk about decen- 
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tralization, but I always thought that the 
privilege of spending tax money should 
carry with it the responsibility of raising 
it, if we want to avoid waste and corrup- 
tion. It is usually said on the floor of the 
Senate that it is an easy game to appro- 
priate money and a hard game to impose 
a new tax. That is fundamental. 

The one salutary restraint on spend- 
ing money is the responsibility to account 
to the people for raising it. I am not 
saying that we should not do more for 
the States. Iam all for that. I realize, 
too, that the Federal Government has 
preempted many avenues and channels 
of taxation, and perhaps that should be 
reviewed, too. 

Personally, I would rather see the Fed- 
eral Government get out of the business 
of imposing certain taxes. I would sug- 
gest leaving more of that to the States, 
rather than Congress raising the money. 

As I understand it, expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1968 will be $135 billion, 
and the receipts will be $126.9 billion, 
which includes an imposition of a 6-per- 
cent surtax to bring in $5.5 billion. 

Therefore, this year we will have a 
deficit of $8.1 billion. If we do not im- 
pose the surtax, it will be $5.5 billion 
more than that, which will give us a 
figure of $13.6 billion. Our debt at the 
present time is $329.9 billion. Our ceil- 
ing up to a short time ago was $330 bil- 
lion, and we raised it by another $6 
billion. 

If we are going to get into new allot- 
ments of giving back new money to the 
States, there is no question that we either 
have to raise taxes or raise the deficit, 
and, thereby raise the ceiling. These 
are the courses that are open. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is a third al- 
ternative: reduce expenditures. 

Mr. PASTORE. Reduce expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Nebraska may be correct. We could cut 
expenditures—or could we? Where does 
the money go? 

In direct answer to the question raised 
by the Senator from Nebraska, we are 
going to spend $135 billion, Of that sum 
$75.5 billion is for defense, which leaves 
$59.9 billion that can be played around 
with. Of the $59.9 billion, I am made to 
understand that a large part of that is 
for fixed charges, such as interest on the 
debt, veterans, and so forth, which leaves 
us $30.1 billion. 

In that area of $30.1 billion I under- 
stand that $15 billion is already ob- 
ligated, which already leave us only 
$14.1 billion. Therefore, if we begin to 
fool around with $14.1 billion and cut it 
all out that is the greatest amount by 
which the budget could be reduced. 
Of course, Congress is not going to cut 
it all out because there would be an ir- 
resistible clamor on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. If we were to try and try, the 
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best we could do would be to cut that 
amount in half or a little lower than 
one-half, whereupon we can talk about 
whether or not we are going to impose 
a surtax. 

Mr. AIKEN. The clamor would origi- 
nate back home, not on the floor of the 
Senate. The floor of the Senate would 
then explode with another clamor. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator re- 
members the old adage 

Mr, AIKEN. I know. 

Mr. PASTORE. That one has to be 
elected in order to be a statesman. 

Mr. AIKEN. Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. There are a lot of 
politicians, even in the Senate, and they 
are going to listen to this clamor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Baker] on the occasion of his 
maiden speech today. I would observe 
that he has not tackled one of the 
easiest problems facing Congress, not 
alone at this time, but also later in the 
session, because interest in the issue will 
gain momentum as time goes on. 

I have listened with interest to the 
sound observations of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. He is one of the keener 
analysts of the fiscal picture. I accord 
to him my greatest respect. 

Is, I ask the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, if it is not true, however, that 
with regard to this business of the States 
refusing to engage in the taxing process 
on their own and then asking for a hand- 
out from the Federal Government that 
this bill contains a partially guarding 
provision in the factor of distribution; 
namely, that it is expressed in terms of 
a ratio of the per capita tax, and the 
efforts of a given State in relation to 
the average taxing efforts of all other 
States. Would that not be a governing 
factor in this redistribution in the face 
of unduly low State taxing? 

Mr. BAKER. There is a tendency on 
the part of some States to abandon or 
refuse to exercise their own efforts to 
raise their own tax revenue. There is 
one additional corollary that bears upon 
this same issue, in my judgment, and 
that is the proposition that the best.gov- 
ernment is active government. The 
States themselves have not been so active, 
I am sorry to say, in as many fields as 
I think they might, if they had a tax 
base and the resources to undertake 
these projects over a period of time. I 
really believe that the exercise of the use 
of effective local governmental power at 
the State or lesser levels will produce a 
more effective series of local govern- 
ments, and further reduce the Central 
Government’s burden. 

I would like to reply to the comment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that 
he favors the de-involvement of the Fed- 
eral effort from certain tax efforts so that 
the States may themselves move into 
those fields. I respect that point of 
view. It is one of the approaches which 
has been considered both by me and 
by others in this field. However, I 
would also express my own preference 
for Federal revenue sharing instead of 
Federal de-involvement or Federal tax 
credits, on the theory that in a Federal 
union there is some responsibility im- 
plied in the very structure of Govern- 
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ment for the union itself to be con- 
cerned with the welfare and equality of 
opportunity of the various States within 
it. 

In a tax credit system, or in a de- 
involvement concept, there is no element 
of equalization of opportunity through- 
out the union. 

Let me add this point, that the avail- 
able taxing devices of the States, coun- 
ties, and cities, are either the regressive 
kind of taxes such as the sales tax, the 
ad valorem property tax and the like, 
or the State income tax. 

I think we would almost all agree that 
regressive, ad valorem type taxes are 
less equitable in their application than 
is a graduated income tax. 

By the same token, a series of 50 
State income taxes, each at variance 
with the other, each applied and ad- 
ministered not uniformly would, I think, 
greatly deter the freedom and mobility 
of civilization within this country, and 
the freedom of movement, employment 
opportunity, and industrialization. 

I favor the concept that one of the fu- 
ture, legitimate functions of the federal 
system will be to raise internal revenue 
and to redistribute it equitably to the 
various States and local units of govern- 
ment, so that we can revitalize them. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Rhode 
Island that his time has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 4 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to say to my 
distinguished colleague’ from Tennessee 
that I congratulate him on his maiden 
speech. 

I am very happy to see that he has 
touched upon a problem which is of very 
grave importance. Whether I agree 
with him or not, I want him to under- 
stand that I was not challenging him 
at this moment. Senators never do that 
when a Senator is making his maiden 
address on the floor of the Senate. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for his presentation and say to 
him, incidentally, but sincerely that he 
is one man in the Senate that I can 
look straight in the eyes. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Let me observe that 
it was with great pleasure I joined as a 
cosponsor on this measure. Regardless 
of what its final form will be, or its 
ultimate wisdom, I believe that it is a 
good vehicle for inquiry of an intelligent 
nature into this question. 

I am sure that as we proceed on the 
testimony and further discussion of the 
issue, the elements which have been 
incorporated into the bill will be useful 
to further that inquiry. 

Again I congratulate the Senator from 
Tennessee on a very fine speech. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with those Sen- 
ators who have already congratulated 
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maiden speech, especially on the fact 


that he is dealing with one of the really 
difficult problems of our time. I believe 
that he has made some highly construc- 
tive suggestions. All of us must face 
the fact that something needs to be done 
to help reestablish the strength and the 
viability of our local governments and 
our States. They are all confronted 
with tremendous problems. 

The concept of tax sharing is one 
which I have long embraced, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Tennessee 
has cranked into his legislation some 
highly constructive, useful, and practical 
proposals. 

I encourage him to press forward, full 
steam ahead, 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of this colloquy, the remarks 
prepared by the Senator from Wyoming 
8 Hansen], who is unavoidably absent 

ay. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HANSEN ON INTRO- 
DUCTION OF TAX-SHARING BILL BY SENATOR 
Howard H. BAKER, In. 


I want to thank Senator Baker for allow: 
ing me this opportunity to have a statement 
inserted in the record in the context of 
initial comment on his tax sharing bill. I 
want to heartily congratulate him for the 
excellent measure which he has brought for- 
ward today. I have worked with him on 
numerous occasions on matters pertaining to 
this bill and I feel that he has handled it 
extremely well. Certainly this bill will merit 
the very careful consideration of the Con- 


gress. 

One of the most significant features of this 
bill is its financial feasibility in view of. the 
current international situation and the con- 
tinuance of certain existing Grant-in-Aid 
programs. 

Speaking as a cosponsor, I assert that we 
are not asking for federal money for our 
states and cities. This bill envisions a re- 
turn to state and local governments of 
monies which ought to have been their’s in 
the first place, so that they will have the vital 
lubricant for the mechanism of local govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps at no other time in our nation's 
history have we faced more demanding prob- 
lems at the state and local level, Perhaps 
at no other time have the problems, been so 
vast, so complicated, so comprehensive. To- 
day our nation’s larger cities are burdened 
by problems urban renewal, water pollu- 
tion control, air pollution control, education, 
crime control, transportation, and a host of 
other equally challenging, equally demand- 
ing problems, And as the need for solutions 
increases, as the demand for funds to solve 
these problems continues to grow, the sources 
of revenue for the cities slowly dry up. 
Their powers of taxation are stymied and 
hindered by the very nature of their exist- 
ence. 

Heavy industry has increasingly moved 
out of the city and thus out from under its 
taxing powers. The middle and upper class 
populace on which our taxing system de- 
pends so heavily no longer lives in the city; 
the suburbs is their home—but. the city 
still their place of work. 

Sales taxes are, beyond a point, highly 
inequitable due to the nature of the cities’ 
residents, and employment taxing proves to 
be highly unpopular or at least economically 
unwise. 

And so our nation’s mayors, from Chicago 
and Detroit, from New York and Los Angeles, 
come. to Washington to seek assistance— 
assistance with problems which, due to the 
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drying up of revenue sources, have gone be- 
yond their cities’ financial abilities, The 
price tag they have placed on revitalization 
of our urban centers alone stands at over 
200 billion dollars. 

But the challenge has not been thrown to 
the cities alone. It lies also at the doorstep 
of our state houses. Today the needs of 
education are fantastic; welfare, the high- 
ways, natural resources all demand a heavy 
expenditure of funds—funds which increas- 
ingly the state does not have. The mere 
existence of a grant-in-ald program indi- 
cates the demand for assistance which 
reaches from our Nation’s capitols. 

A look at the figures reveals the situation 
all too graphically. From 1966 to 1965, state 
and local expenditures increased by more 
than 100 per cent from $36.7 billion to $75 
billion, while the disbursements of the fed- 
eral government increased by only 60 per 
cent from $68.8 billion to $110 billion. State 
and local debt burdens in the same period 
shot up over 100 per cent from $48.9 billion 
to $99.5 billion, as the federal debt increased 
by a relatively slight 17 per cent from $272.8 
billion to $317.9 billion. 

Dr, Joseph Peckman, former head of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, in 
his recent book “Financing State and Local 
Governments” estimated that by 1970 ex- 
penditures at the state and local levels will 
exceed general revenues (including federal 
grants) by $15 billion. 

The problem, we quickly recognize; the 
necessity for a solution, we readily admit. 
But the manner of that solution stands un- 
solved. The grant-in-aid programs are con- 
sidered a very plausible step toward allevi- 
ating the existing problems and have thus 
increased from $5.1 billion in 1958 to $15.4 
billion in 1967—an increase of nearly one 
billion dollars a year! But yet the original 
design of such legislation, the concept of 
pointing out a state or local problem by fed- 
eral financial assistance and then allowing 
the state or local area to take over the prob- 
lem using their own creative concepts of 
government, has not taken place. 

But the effect of grants-in-aid is much 
more than neutral. The programs and the 
manner in which they have been admin- 
istered have had certain decidedly negative 
effects. 

These programs, issuing from the federal 
government in Washington, have been in a 
great many instances, ignorant of the states’ 
judgment of their own particular priorities. 

Grants are being made and carried out by 
a variety of public, private, quasi-public, 
quasi-private bodies, resulting in the frag- 
mentation of local government and almost 
complete lack of coordination at the point of 
impact. 

This, of course, has been due to the lack of 
understanding at the federal level of the po- 
litical and fiscal realities of local govern- 
ment. Because of the vastness of our gov- 
ernmental system, it is physically impossible 
and administratively unwise to expect the 
Bureaucracy to know the particular prob- 
lems of each of our country’s 91,186 govern- 
mental units. Even with the grant-in-aid 
programs at their present level, the burden 
of administrative red tape is overpowering. 

State and local officials are often blinded 
in their desire by the abundance of red tape 
and the stringent federal coalitions imposed 
for qualification of these programs. While 
at the same time, federal officials struggle 
under the onerous details now required in 
the administration of existing grant-in-aid 
assistance. 

Unfortunately, many of the states have 
taken a rather extravagant attitude with 
these federal grants because of their very 
nature. The people have seen them not as 
grants, or stimulating funds, but rather 
as “free money” to be used without regard 
to fiscal economy. 

Congressman Goodell put the problem in 
excellent perspective when he spoke before 
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the U.S. House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 30, 1967: 

“State and local government are now 
buried under a mass of over 400 federal aid 
appropriations for 170 separate aid programs, 
administered by a total of 21 federal depart- 
ments and agencies, 150 Washington bureaus 
and 400 regional offices, each with its own 
way of passing out federal tax dollars. Even 
those who previously proclaimed that pro- 
liferation of federal grant-in-aid programs 
would solve our nation’s problems are now 
raising anguished crises of protest at the re- 
sulting administrative chaos.“ 

The attempts at administration of these 
programs have caused an increase in the bu- 
reaucratic machinery, thus stacking addi- 
tional weight on the federal side of the gov- 
ernmental scale. And as these funds become 
increasingly centered in Washington, the 
state loses out. Its cities, recognizing the 
real source of strength, bypass the state 
houses and come straight to Washington to 
establish their own independent lobbying 
forces. 

With this particular drawing of the lines 
of government goes the federal system—the 
American system—of a federal, state and 
local level of government, each doing its own 
specific and traditionally assigned duties for 
the people of its domain. To increase the 
power and jurisdiction of one is to naturally 
decrease the power and viability of the other. 

The federal government cannot do all that 
must be done, but if we continue to weaken 
the system by allowing the states to be by- 
passed, then certainly there will be nothing 
left but the federal government. State lines 
and county boundaries would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, disappear. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations states the problem well: “The 
federal, state and local governments are in- 
terrelated parts of a single governmental 
system; each level, however, must effectively 
discharge its mandated responsibility if all 
of its rights as a member of this partnership 
are to be preserved.” By acquiescing in the 
weakening of the state governments we are 
all aiding in the downfall of our traditional 
federal system. It is our responsibility to 
see that the state governments remain strong 
so they can continue to do what we, at the 
federal level, cannot and should not attempt 
to do. I believe most strongly that the best 
manner of achieving this end is by means 
of a tax sharing program. 

The inability of state revenues to keep 
pace with advancing expenditures is due to 
a great extent to the saturation point which 
has been reached by the states’ taxing 
policies. The basically regressive sales and 
property taxes utilized by a vast majority of 
the states cannot yield the revenues neces- 
sary. They no longer offer an adequate 
source of revenue, because they are not 
growth elastic—they simply cannot keep up 
with the increasing GNP. But yet the most 
lucrative area—that of the income tax—has 
already been taken by the federal govern- 
ment. Attempts by a state to institute an 
income tax over and above the federal tax 
have often been met with political oppo- 
sition. 

But it is more than politically inadvisable; 
the pure economics of the threat of business 
to leave a state due to a proposed income 
tax is also highly relevant. A tax sharing 
program would eliminate these objections to 
income taxes on a state level. 

Some would accuse our state governments 
of an intrinsic inability to deal with their 
problems effectively. Some would say that 
the states ignore the needs of their citizens 
and spend state funds unwisely. How true is 
such an accusation? We need turn to no 
greater authority than the people of these 
states for our answer. In their view, which 
government serves them the best, which 
government spends their tax dollars most 
wisely? According to.a recent Gallup Poll, 
18 per cent of the people answered the fed- 
eral government, while an astounding 49 
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per cent say their own state governments 
are the wiser spenders of their taz dollars. 
And the facts uphold their convictions. It 
can be easily demonstrated that a large pro- 
portion of state expenditures have been in 
the areas of education, health and welfare. 
The people’s needs have definitely not been 
ignored. 

To the argument that a funneling of funds 
through the state house will be at the ex- 
pense of the urban areas of the state, we can 
only reiterate Congressman Goodell’s state- 
ment before the House of Representatives, 
that “the twin facts that states devote over 
one-third of their own revenues to state aid 
for localities and provide 30 per cent of total 
local revenues certainly indicate that co- 
operative federalism is a working reality at 
the state-local level.” 

This, plus the application of the Supreme 
Court’s “one man, one yote” rulings shows, 
I believe, that no locality will suffer at the 
hands of their state legislature. 

Given due representation, and the already 
compassionate attitude of the state houses 
toward the cities and their problems, there 
will undoubtedly be a highly equitable dis- 
tribution of these funds, especially if they 
are allocated on a population and per capita 
income basis as has been often proposed. 

Not only would the channeling of tax 
funds through the state add to its political 
ability to function, but the process would 
also be more highly efficient because of the 
increased responsiveness to local needs. 

To quote the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations again, “administrative 
and financial practices and procedures must 
be geared to the needs of the individual pro- 
gram and not to any abstract standardized 
principles.” 

The people and their representatives in 
each state understand the problems and the 
needs of their state to a much greater ex- 
tent than does the distant federal govern- 
ment. It is logical that those closest to a 
problem tend to be the most familiar with 
its intricacies. 

It would allow the local level to experiment 
and to test, possibly finding a solution here- 
tofore never considered. 

The value of our 50 states is the value 
of 50 different roads to the same end—allow- 
ing us more quickly to find the optimum 
solution. Not only that, but the means uti- 
lized by the local units would be those par- 
ticularly suited to specific areas. 

Since this program’s allotments would be 
made on the basis of the fiscal effort of no 
state, we will be assured that states continue 
to improve their taxing programs. And ob- 
viously, the per capita distribution originally 
advised by Dr. Peckman and now included in 
Senator Baker's bill, will assure that a rich 
state will not receive relatively more than 
a poor state. 

Mr. President, I am pleased and proud to 
be identified as a co-sponsor of the bill dis- 
cussed this day by my good friend and fellow 
freshman Republican, Howard Baker. I 
commend the Senator on the depth and scope 
of his research, the eloquence of his language 
and the soundness of his logic. I sincerely 
hope that this measure, which could be the 
rebirth of a new dimension of responsibility 
and promise for state and municipal govern- 
ments, can be passed by the Senate and the 
House with the greatest dispatch. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate Senator 
Baker on the introduction of his tax- 
sharing bill, of which I am a cosponsor. 
Together with the bill I introduced in 
January and those introduced by Repre- 
sentative GoopeLt and Senator SCOTT, 
the Republicans in the Congress have 
now put forth slightly varying proposals 
inyolving a fundamental issue facing the 
country today. It is important to note 
that tax sharing has the support of Rep- 
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resentatives GERALD R. Fond and MELVIN 
Larrp in the House and Senator DIRKSEN 
and a growing group of Republicans in 
the Senate. 

The proposal introduced today by Sen- 
ator Baker, the bill I introduced, and the 
bills introduced by other Republicans are 
moving the dialog forward on tax shar- 
ing. With the mounting effect of good 
bills and growing support from influen- 
tial groups on the outside, such as the 
National Governors Conference, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and others, I 
believe that Congress will have to take 
action on this issue before much longer. 
I strongly urge the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator Lone, and 
Chairman WILBUR MILLS of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to put 
hearings on tax sharing high on their 
committees’ agendas. 

Support for tax sharing is growing, 
both in Congress and in the country. 
The President’s failure to propose legis- 
lation in this area has provided Republi- 
cans with a major issue. I am very 
pleased to say that we have seized the 
issue, and also that we have put forth 
specific and detailed proposals to imple- 
ment it. 

Unless legislation is enacted giving 
States and local governments a share of 
the Federal tax revenues with maximum 
freedom to spend it consistent with pro- 
tective conditions precedent against 
abuse, the trend will continue inexorably 
toward more conditional grant-in-aid 
programs, with increasing Federal intru- 
sion into decisionmaking at the State 
and local levels. 

In my judgment, there can be no gen- 
uine partnership between the Federal 
and local governments without some 
well-designed program of Federal-State 
revenue sharing. The bill being intro- 
duced today, and those that have been 
introduced before this year, are designed 
to accomplish this in the most meaning- 
ful and equitable way, so that the poorer 
States will have an opportunity to 
improve their services and so that the 
so-called richer States will have the 
resources necessary to meet the over- 
whelming problems of their urban 
complexes. 

The choice facing the States and local 
governments today is not between more 
State dollars and Federal dollars, but 
between Federal dollars bound by strings 
and conditions, and funds which are rel- 
atively flexible in use and can help but- 
tress the capability of State and local 
governments to carry their responsibili- 
ties and not to abdicate authority to the 
Federal Government due to the financial 
inability to discharge them. 


THE CONSULAR CONVENTION 
NONPROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to say at the outset that I am now ad- 
dressing myself to the Consular Treaty 
before the Senate. While my prepared 
remarks presently to be delivered, are 
not directly connected with the treaty, 
they are indirectly connected with the 
Consular Treaty for the reasons that I 
shall give momentarily. 

It was President Kennedy who said 
that peace and tranquillity in our time 
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will not come in any cataclysmic way. 
It will not suddenly descend upon this 
world, coming as a bolt out of the blue. 
Whatever we are able to achieve in this 
very disturbed and sensitive world will 
have to come step by step. And some- 
where, and somehow, and by somebody, 
that first step will have to be taken. 

Today we are considering, in this aris- 
ing debate, the question of the Consular 
Treaty. A great deal can be said on one 
side or the other. One can argue dra- 
matically for it or dramatically against it. 
However, the fact still remains that, 
somehow, this world will have to begin 
to understand that unless we learn to 
live together, we shall die together. 
Today there is enough destructive fire- 
power in the world to equal 10 tons of 
TNT for every man, woman, and child on 
the face of the earth. 

What the administration is trying to 
do—whether ore considers it right or 
wrong—is to take that step or develop 
that détente which will be necessary in 
our time to face what I consider to be 
the challenge of mankind in our day. 
That is to prevent a nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear holocaust. 

I shall listen to the debate very at- 
tentively. I will not be carried away by 
emotional flashes of oratory, by scare 
phrases which are very appealing, but 
which have not been thoroughly and ex- 
haustively analyzed in the light of the 
kind of world in which we live—its 
perils—and yet its possibility of peace. 

It is along that line that I address 
myself to this body, to this administra- 
tion, and indeed to the entire world. 

Less than 1 year ago—to be exact, on 
May 17, 1966—a most serious matter 
was before the Senate. The subject was 
embodied in a resolution which was sim- 
ply worded—not highly technical—not 
difficult to understand—and impossible 
to ignore. 

It was a resolution for nonproliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

The resolution passed the Senate with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

I believe it was—and is—a profound 
declaration of the consensus of the Sen- 
ate. Important as it was last year, I 
believe, indeed, it may be even more im- 
portant today. So I ask the indulgence 
of my colleagues and read that Senate 
Resolution 179 of the 89th Congress, 
second session, we passed that day. It 
read: 

S. Res. 170, 89th Cong., second sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas the spread of nuclear weapons 
constitutes a grave threat to the security and 
peace of all nations, and 

Whereas the knowledge and ability to de- 
sign and manufacture nuclear weapons is 
becoming more universally known, and 

Whereas the danger of nuclear war be- 
comes greater as additional nations achieve 
independent nuclear weapon capability, and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States, as stated by President Johnson, “to 
seek agreements that will limit the perilous 
spread of nuclear weapons, and make it pos- 
sible for all countries to refrain without fear 
from entering the nuclear arms race”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate commends the 
President’s serious and urgent efforts to ne- 
gotiate international agreements limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons and supports the 
principle of additional efforts by the Presi- 
dent which are appropriate and necessary in 
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the interest of peace for the solution of nu- 
clear proliferation problems, 


That was the end of the resolution. 
On May 17 that resolution passed in the 
Senate by a vote of 84 to 0. 

Today—March 9, 1967—the interna- 
tional disarmament conference is meet- 
ing in Geneva. Representatives of 17 
nations of the world are engaged in an 
effort to negotiate a nonproliferation 
treaty. 

The effort is arduous. Negotiations 
have been underway since February 21. 
As anyone who has been reading the 
newspaper reports well knows, there are 
currently some difficulties in negotiating 
and drafting the treaty language. 

Specifically, there is disagreement 
among some nations, including our allies, 
with regard to article III of the proposed 
treaty submitted by the United States. 

Article III has to do with interna- 
tional inspection of civilian nuclear fa- 
cilities within the signatory countries. 

There are two worthwhile interna- 
tional organizations that have been, and 
are, sponsoring civilian uses of atomic 
energy—the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency and Euratom. 

There appears to be developing in the 
minds of some that a choice must be 
made of one of these organizations to the 
exclusion of the other for the purpose of 
assuring that civilian nuclear material 
and equipment are not diverted to mili- 
tary purposes. 

This is absolutely wrong. 

I believe it would be worth while if we 
review the wording of article IIT as it 
was originally proposed by the United 
States and alternate variations that have 
been under consideration, and what 
problems there are. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and as present chair- 
man of that committee, I have been 
closely following this matter, and I would 
hope that as we have been able to do in 
the past, the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee can make some contributions to 
help solve the problems that may now be 
facing us in the international control of 
atomic power. 

Article III in the proposed treaty 
tabled on August 17, 1965, and again on 
March 22, 1966, by the United States, 
stated as follows—and I wish to say here 
that when I use the word “tabled,” it 
does not carry the same connotation that 
it would be given in the Senate. 
“Tabling” a measure in the Senate 
means to kill it. Tabling“ a matter 
here means merely that it was submitted. 
This is what article ITI stated: 

Each of the states party to this treaty 
undertakes to cooperate in facilitating the 
application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency or equivalent international safe- 
guards on all peaceful nuclear activities. 


As my colleagues recall, last year when 
I introduced Senate Resolution 179 on 
January 18, I was critical of the word- 
ing of article III as proposed. I felt the 
phrasing was vague and noncommital. 
I said then, and I repeat now, if we 
really believe—and I know that we do— 
that the application of international 
controls is necessary and we intend to 
support international safeguards—let us 
say so in clear, explicit, definite, unequiv- 
ocal language. 
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Last year, I therefore recommended 
much stronger language—language that 
would make mandatory international 
controls—international safeguards to be 
applied to nuclear material and equip- 
ment transferred between nations. At 
the time I recommended the following 
specific language: 

1. Each of the nonnuclear states party to 
this treaty undertakes to accept Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency or similar safe- 
guards on all of their nuclear activities. 
2. Each of the states party to this treaty 
undertakes to provide source or fissionable 
material, or specialized equipment or non- 
nuclear material for the processing or use 
of source or fissionable material or for the 
production of fissionable material, to other 
states for peaceful purposes only if such 
material and equipment will be subject to 
International Atomic Energy Agency or sim- 
ilar international safeguards. 


I was saying—pure and simple—that 
any nation that gives fissionable mate- 
rial for civilian use shall make sure that 
the recipient of such material agrees to 
international inspection and all those 
who receive it in turn agree that they 
will subscribe to international inspec- 
tion. 

In my proposed language I used the 
words “International Atomic Energy 
Agency or similar international safe- 
guards” and I chose those words quite 
carefully for the following reason: 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency, with a current membership of 
97 nations has established a safeguards 
system but to date has not fully deyel- 
oped that system. Euratom, an orga- 
nization consisting of six Western Eu- 
ropean nations has been operating an 
inspection system among its members 
which I hoped would also be used to as- 
sure compliance with the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

While the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency is further developing. its 
capabilities, I wanted to be certain that 
we.continued to draw upon and use the 
capabilities of the existing system with- 
in that region where it exists. When I 
made my recommendation I did not 
then, nor do I now, support any type of 
language that would put off into the 
undetermined future the requirement 
for some sort, of international inspec- 
tion. It was my strong belief then, and 
it remains today, that we must be defi- 
nite as to when and how international 
inspection will be applied to verify the 
civilian uses of atomic energy and to 
assure materials are not diverted to 
military purposes in contravention of 
any nonproliferation treaty entered into 
by the United States and other nations. 
This has been U.S. policy from the in- 
ception. of President Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace program enunciated in 
1953. The United States has always re- 
quired that agreements for cooperation 
in the civilian uses of atomic energy 
carry with them procedures and require- 
ments for inspection. At first the 
United States on its own assumed that 
responsibility. Bilateral agreements 


with other nations included the right of 
U.S. inspectors to personally verify that 
equipment and material were being used 

conformance. with our agreement. 
Thereafter, when Euratom. was formed 
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in 1957, we encouraged this group of six 
Western European nations to develop 
international-type safeguards. within 
that organization. Within Euratom, na- 
tionals of the other member nations in- 
spect Euratom material and equipment 
located in France; Dutch and Italian 
nationals inspect Euratom. equipment 
and material in West Germany. How- 
ever, from the beginning it was under- 
stood that in the event of the establish- 
ment of an international safeguards and 
control system under the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Euratom would 
consider the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency’s assuming some safeguards 
and controls over Euratom nuclear ma- 
terial. 

In 1958 the chief of the Euratom dele- 
gation, in a letter to the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to Euratom, assured the United 
States: 

.. in the event of the establishment of an 
international safeguards and control system 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the United States and Euratom will consult 
regarding assumption by that Agency of the 
safeguard and control over the fissionable 
material utilized or produced in implemen- 
tation of the program contemplated by, the 
Memorandum of Understanding, 


The full text of the letter is as follows: 


LUXEMBOURG, 
June 18, 1958. 
Ambassador W. WALTON BUTTERWORTH, 
U.S. Representative, 
European Atomic Energy Community, 
Luzembourg. 

DEAR MR. AMBASSADOR: As you are aware, 
in the course ot the final negotiations on the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding 
regarding the joint nuclear power program 
proposed between the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community (Euratom) and the United 
States of America, the question was raised 
as to the intent of the Parties regarding 
section 11D of the Memorandum. Section 
11D provides for frequent consultation and 
exchange of visits between the Parties to 
give assurance to both Parties that the 
Euratom safeguards and control system ef- 
fectively meets the responsibility and prin- 
ciples for the peaceful uses of atomic ma- 
terial stated in the Memorandum and that 
the standards of the materials accountabil- 
ity systems of the United States and 
Euratom are kept reasonably comparable. 

I wish to confirm the understanding of 
the Euratom Commission that the consulta- 
tions and exchanges of visits agreed upon in 
the referenced section and the assurance 
provided for therein include within those 
terms permission by each Party for the other 
Party to verify, by mutually approved scien- 
tific methods, the effectiveness of the safe- 
guards and control systems applied to nu- 
clear materials received from the other Party 
or to fissionable materials derived from these 
nuclear materials. In the Commission’s 
judgment, this understanding is implicit in 
the text of the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. 

I wish further to confirm the Commis- 
sion’s understanding that with respect to 
Section 11E, in the event of the establish- 
ment of an international safeguards and 
control system by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the United States and 
Euratom will consult regarding assumption 
by that Agency of the safeguard and control 
over the fissionable material utilized or pro- 
duced in implementation of the p 
contemplated by the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max KoHNSTAMM, 
Chief, Euratom Delegation. 
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Ambassador Butterworth, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to Euratom, confirmed the 
understanding as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1958. 
Max KoHNSTAMM, Esq., 
Chief, Euratom Delegation, 
Luxembourg. 

Dear MR. KOHNSTAMM: As you are aware, 
in the course of the final negotiations on the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding 
regarding the joint nuclear power program 
proposed between the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community (Euratom) and the United 
States of America, the question was raised 
as to the intent of the Parties regarding 
section 11 D of the Memorandum. Section 
11 D provides for frequent consultation and 
exchanges of visits between the Parties to 
give assurance to both Parties that the Eura- 
tom safeguards and control system effec- 
tively meets the responsibility and princi- 
ples for the peaceful uses of atomic materi- 
als stated in the Memorandum and that the 
standards of the materials accountability 
systems of the United States and Euratom. 
are kept reasonably comparable. 

I wish to confirm the understanding of 
my government that the consultations and 
exchanges of visits agreed upon in the ref- 
erenced section and the assurance provided 
for therein include. within those terms per- 
mission by Party for the other Party 
to verify, by mutually approved scientific 
methods, the effectiveness of the safeguards 
and control systems applied to nuclear ma- 
terials received from the other Party or to 
fissionable materials derived from these nu- 
clear materials. In the Commission’s judg- 
ment, this understanding is implicit in the 
text of the Memorandum of Understanding. 

I wish further to confirm my government’s. 
understanding that with respect to Section 
11 E, in the event of the establishment of an 
international safeguards and control system 
by the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the United States and Euratom will consult 
regarding assumption by that Agency of the 
safeguard and control over the fissionable 
material utilized or produced in implemen- 
tation of the program contemplated by the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ambassador BUTTERWORTH, 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Atomic Energy Community, Luxem- 
bourg. 


Mr. President, since its inception I have 
been a strong supporter of Euratom. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which I am honored to be the chairman, 
has consistently supported various coop- 
erative programs aimed at assisting Eu- 
ratom in furthering the development of 
civilian nuclear power within Western 
Europe, Every proposal for cooperation 
and assistance—whether it involved in- 
formation, technical assistance or fis- 
sionable material—was supported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation for a num- 
ber of years I consistently and constantly 
lent my voice and support to assisting 
what I believe to have been, and still to 
be, a worthwhile endeavor—Euratom. I 
therefore am surprised and disappointed 
when I read statements emanating from 
within Euratom nations resisting, if not 
opposing, the nonproliferation treaty 
and, particularly, International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards, Statements 

portedly originating in West Germany. 
ain that a nonproliferation treaty, as 
now being proposed in Geneva, adversely, 
affects the civilian nuclear power pro- 
gram within that nation. This, if true, 
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is an incongruity and I daresay an un- 


tenable position. Each of the Euratom 
nations, as a member of Euratom, has al- 
ready accepted international inspection 
within. its own organization. In addi- 
tion, each of the six member nations of 
Euratom has had bilateral agreements 
for cooperation with the United States 
which in the past authorized U.S. inspec- 

tion. During the past several years two 
members of Euratom agreed to Euratom 
inspection of equipment received under 
their bilateral agreements with the 
United States, Following extended ne- 
gotiation and review on August 1, 1965, 
Belgium entered into agreement by. 
which it came under Euratom interna- 
tional inspection on all material and 
equipment it receives from the United 
States. On November 20, 1966, France 
also did the same. This year West Ger- 
many is expected to do the same. i 

In all cases, whether it be through 
bilateral agreements or through Eura- 
tom, the six nations of Euratom have 
agreed not to use material or equipment 
received from the United States for mili- 
tary purposes. This has not in any way 
adversely affected their civilian program. 
Similarly, each of the six in one way or 
another has accepted international in- 
spection from its neighbors. I am there- 
fore concerned that these nations that 
have been complying with non-prolifer- 
ation-type restrictions should now raise 
objections by claiming that the nonpro- 
liferation treaty would prevent or ham- 
per the civilian uses of atomic energy. 

As I have over the years. sponsored 
and supported Euratom, similarly I have 
been a strong supporter of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. In 1955, 
when President Eisenhower appointed 
me a delegate to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, I helped in the 
drafting. of the U.S. resolution which 
first sponsored the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. I presented the draft 
proposal before the first political com- 
mittee of the 10th General Assembly of 
the United Nations. I have seen the 
International Agency grow to what it is 
today—an organization dedicated to the 
development of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes with a membership of 97 
nations, soon to be increased to 99. 

Beginning in 1960 the International 
Atomic Energy Agency has been develop- 
ing an international inspection system. 
It is still developing that system. It has, 
I am informed, approximately 13 indi- 
viduals assigned to it whose responsibility 
it is to visit facilities throughout the 
world and to verify that equipment and 
material designated for civilian peaceful 
purposes are not diverted to military 
uses. 

I personally do not believe that this 
limited personnel of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency system to date is 
adequate to assume its responsibilities 
throughout the entire world. I am con- 
vinced that in the last several years much 
has been accomplished in developing 
techniques and training International 
Atomic. Energy Agency inspectors. A 
great deal more is necessary. I am sure 
it is important that in the years to come 
the United States and other nations dedi- 
cate themselves to improving and 
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strengthening the International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system. 

Now, I do not believe that we are com- 
pelled to make a choice, that is, to be 
either one or the other—the IAEA or 
Euratom. In my opinion, it can be a co- 
operation and understanding between 
the two. 

Nonproliferation of nuclear weapons 
is of prime importance. We need any 
and all assistance we can receive to as- 
sure fissionable material and equipment 
are not diverted from civilian uses to 
nuclear weapons. We need the Euratom 
safeguards, we need the International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards, and 
we need any additional regional safe- 
guard systems that may hereafter be set 
up, 

I, for one, would welcome an organi- 
zation, even of Warsaw Pact nations, 
that might be formed to further the 
civilian uses of atomic energy. But even 
if they did form an organization of na- 
tions, this should only be with the coordi- 
nation and under the aegis of the Inter- 
national Agency for Atomic Energy, 
which is stationed now in Vienna. 

I would welcome a system whereby 
Polish nationals would inspect Hun- 
garian or Czechoslovakian facilities and 
vice versa. 

I would welcome a group of South 
American nations that might form on a 
regional basis and which might develop 
an international safeguards system with- 
in their region. 

There again, such systems should be 
supplementary by and in cooperation 
with the international agency. 

On the other hand, I-would not recom- 
mend nor would I support individual re- 
gional safeguards systems which would 
exclude International Atomic Energy 
Agency inspectors or which would be in 
lieu .of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards. í 

Mr, President; as I have indicated on 
numerous occasions in the past, I be- 
lieve it is important that article III of 
the proposed nonproliferation treaty set 
forth a definite commitment that mate- 
rial. and equipment transferred for 
peaceful uses will be subject to interna- 
tional inspection. I recommend that 
article III be clearly understood not to 
require the International Atomic Energy 
Agency inspection system or other in- 
ternational inspection to be exclusive of 
each other; that any regional system 
that. currently exists, like Euratom or 
others that may subsequently be formed, 
be encouraged to assist in this impor- 
tant work, but that they be coordinated 
with and under the International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards system. To 
this extent I recommend that the US. 
representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency be instructed to 
propose an arrangement whereby the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency would 
enter into a formal agreement with Eu- 
ratom. to develop equivalent technical 
standards for their safeguards systems 
and under which International Atomic 
Energy Agency inspectors. would be au- 
thorized. to verify Euratom's system. I 
would also recommend that such an 
agreement should include a joint re- 
Search program to develop improved 
technical methods for safeguarding fis- 
sionable materials. 
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Organizations such as Euratom and 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, whose objectives are similar, 
should not be at odds with one another. 
They should be cooperating and supple- 
menting one another. If these two or- 
ganizations will enter into an agreement 
to help develop better safeguard meth- 
ods, conceivably they could also enter 
into other joint projects in fostering the 
civilian use of atomic energy for their 
mutual benefit. 

There are five nations today capable of 
unleashing a nuclear war. As additional 
nations develop nuclear weapon capabil- 
ity, the danger of accidental or deliberate 
nuzlear war will increase. Every Presi- 
dent—every administration—from Pres- 
ident Truman to President Johnson—has 
supported a policy to prevent further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. Be- 
ginning with President Eisenhower, the 
United States also has sponsored an 
atoms-for-peace program to help other 
nations and groups of nations through- 
out the world obtain the benefits of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. It would 
be a sad and tragic event if jealous rival- 
ry between two international organiza- 
tions, both of which were formed to ad- 
vanes the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
were to prevent an effective nonprolifer- 
ation treaty from being adopted. 

Individual nations within Euratom 
and within the International Atomic 
Energy Agency have been willing to give 
up some degree of their sovereignty for 
the benefit of the group. I might say 
that today we have a civilian nuclear 
plant operating at Rowe, Massachusetts. 
This is under international inspection. 
And we havc- suffered no inconvenience, 
and no discomfiture.. Nor have we suf- 
fered any loss of security in that area. 
Further advancements can be made for 
the betterment of all if these separate in- 
ternational agencies will cooperate in de- 
veloping and supporting an international 
safeguards system: 

We must not falter. And we must not 

We are thousands of miles from Ge- 
neva today—but our tomorrow could de- 
pend on these discussions—those differ- 
ences—and their decisions. 

The very fact that mankind has a 
problem of nuclear proliferation to dis- 
cuss, magnifies the perils that multiply 
with the expansion of the nuclear club. 

We shuddered at the potential nuclear 
annihilation when the threat was in just 
two hands—ours and the Soviet Union. 

All the wars of the 20th century have 
cost 100 million lives. Three hundred 
million might well be lost in the first 
hour of an all-out nuclear war. 

I do not want to be overdramatic. 
The drama is in the facts—and the fears. 
If we precipitate an all-out nuclear war 
that would kill between 150 and 250 mil- 
lion people on the face of God's earth— 
and that is actually possible—I say to 
my colleagues that the living would envy 
the dead, 

The conflagration, the destruction, the 
irradiation, and the contamination would 
make this world unbearable to human 
life. That is the holocaust that fright- 
ens me—when anyone speaks loosely.and 
blithely about the use of atomic power. 
God forbid that day of doom will ever 
come to pass. 
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Today, five nations are in the “nuclear 
club,” and a dozen nations stand in the 
wings counting the cost—against the 
prestige. 

There are thousands of missiles ac- 
tually on target at this hour in this 
divided world. Multiply them in mad 
hands—and “tomorrow” might become 
the most uncertain word in the language 
of man. 

But mankind has a still more power- 
ful weapon: the power of speech, of rea- 
son, of reasoning, of words, of communi- 
cation, of understanding, man to man. 

We have seen its power in these 20 
years—growing into an active, articulate 
idea of a world of law and order. 

We have seen its great instrument— 
the United Nations—become a power to 
maintain and restore peace among 
peoples. 

We have seen the achievements of the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty—our 
nuclear treaties in outer space—our “hot 
line” between the Kremlin and the White 
House. 

We have seen these successes achieved 
when the hour seemed to promise pessi- 
mism—despair—defeat. 

This hour at Geneva therefore calls for 
optimism. 

It calls for the courage to compromise 
doubts and differences. 

It calls for confidence in international 
cooperation. 

It calls for a compact of nuclear secur- 
ity conceived in commonsense. 

It calls for a partnership for peace. 

I conclude by saying that the surest 
way we can guarantee the tranquility of 
every home, the peace of every mind, and 
the security of every individual on God's 
earth—man, woman, and child—is to 
make certain that somehow, some day, 
we develop a system of international in- 
spection and control, of man’s nuclear 
capability so that atoms for peace may 
insure that peace—and to make doubly 
sure that the cheater cannot destroy 
civilization. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Rhode Island 
has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 2 additional minutes, in order 
to accommodate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I commend the Senator 
from Rhode Island for the speech he has 
just delivered. He has displayed a re- 
markable degree of sanity and common- 
sense which is all too seldom seen in the 
Halls of Congress. What he has said is 
absolutely correct, but it is so serious that 
it probably will not receive sufficient at- 
tention in the outside world. If we all 
had the sanity and the outlook possessed 
by the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
we would be a much better legislative 


Mr. PASTORE. I appreciate the sin- 
cere comments of the Senator just as I 
respect his concern for world peace. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida for 10 minutes, as in legislative 
session. 


clerk pro- 


ARBITRARY ACTION OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR IN RAISING THE 
MINIMUM WAGES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
have read with great interest and con- 
cern the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
that appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Monday, March 7, on page 5620, 
with reference to the latest arbitrary 
action of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Wirtz, in raising the minimum hourly 
wage that he will require California 
farmers to pay from $1.40 to $1.60 in 
order to be eligible to obtain needed 
foreign supplemental, harvest labor. By 
this same action, Mr. Wirtz has raised 
the minimum wage that he will require 
Florida farmers to pay before they can 
secure needed offshore supplemental 
harvest labor from $1.15 an hour to $1.35. 

Mr. President, I concur completely in 
the remarks made by the junior Senator 
from California. Indeed, as Senator 
Murphy stated, the earlier capricious 
actions of Mr. Wirtz have resulted in 
increased cost of perishable foodstuffs 
throughout the land. They have re- 
sulted, in some cases, where fruits and 
vegetables have rotted in the fields for 
lack of a labor force to harvest them. 
In other cases they have forced farmers 
to reduce their plantings in order to 
avoid great losses. 

Further, Mr. President, this latest 
action of Mr. Wirtz is but another 
example of the Department of Labor 
taking over jurisdiction through arbi- 
trary arrogant action that wholly dis- 
regards the expressed intent of Congress. 
Just last year, as pointed out by our 
distinguished colleague from California, 
the Congress passed a new minimum 
wage bill now Public Law 89-601. This 
law amended the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and among other things this 
new law for the first time extended the 
minimum wage to agricultural workers 
with certain minor exemptions. By so 
amending the act to cover agricultural 
labor, Congress required employers in 
agriculture to pay not less than $1 per 
hour during the first year after the ef- 
fective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1966, or not less than 
$1.15 an hour during the second year 
from such date and not less than $1.30 an 
hour thereafter. The effective date of 
this new law was February 1, 1967. 

In other words, by the latest action of 
Mr. Wirtz, he is arbitrarily requiring 
those farmers who will need supplemen- 
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tal foreign harvest labor to pay a wage 
which, in the case of California, is 60 
cents an hour higher than the minimum 
farm wage set by the new law for the 
year ending February 1, 1968. In the 
case of Florida, he is requiring a farmer 
who will need supplemental off-shore 
harvest labor to pay a minimum wage of 
35 cents higher than the minimum wage 
set by the new law for farm labor during 
the year ending February 1, 1968. And 
he is requiring not only that his new wage 
figures shall apply to all supplemental 
harvest labor which he may graciously 
certify as necessary, but also to all do- 
mestic farm labor employed by the 
farmer. And under his order, the 
farmer, unless he complies with the 
new Wirtz mandate, will be denied the 
certification of his need for and right to 
secure supplemental foreign harvest 
labor, regardless of how grave the farm- 
er's need may be and how great his loss 
will be in the event he cannot secure 
the needed extra workers. 

I feel that the great departure of Sec- 
retary Wirtz from the standards set by 
the Congress last year is also clearly 
shown by the fact that the minimum 
rates which he is prescribing for farm- 
ers in California and Florida exceed by 
the same large amounts just stated the 
minimum rates provided by the new law 
in its first year for all new workers in 
nonagricultural industries who are in- 
cluded under the wage and hours law for 
the first time, such as workers in the 
laundry and hotel industries and in many 
stores. All newly covered workers were 
required to be paid a wage of not less 
than $1 an hour during the first year 
from the effective date of the new law 
with an additional 15 cents being added 
for each of the second, third, fourth and 
fifth years covered by the new law. In 
other words, in California the agricul- 
tural rate of $1.60 an hour fixed by Mr. 
Wirtz to be paid by farmers this year as 
a condition for their securing needed for- 
eign supplemental harvest workers is a 
larger rate than that required to be paid 
to newly covered industrial workers until 
the fifth year of operation of the new 
law and thereafter. 

In the case of Florida, Mr. Wirtz re- 
quires farmers this year to pay a mini- 
mum wage of $1.35 per hour—a higher 
rate than that required to be paid to 
newly covered industrial workers until 
during the fourth year of operation of 
the new law. 

In other words, while Congress clear- 
ly showed its decision to fix the ultimate 
minimum wage for agricultural labor at 
a lower level than that fixed for indus- 
trial labor which is just being brought 
under the coverage of the Wage and 
Hours Act, Mr. Wirtz has jumped to the 
opposite decision that he will require 
farmers to pay more for farm labor than 
is required by the act of Congress to be 
paid to newly covered industrial workers. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
such capricious action as that taken by 
Mr. Wirtz is not only clearly illegal con- 
troverting the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the new law passed last year, 
but is also brutal in the extreme in de- 
priving a producer of perishable fruits 
or vegetables of any chance to secure 
needed supplemental foreign labor un- 
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less he has first bowed.to the tyrannical 
mandate of the Secretary of Labor and 
obligated himself to pay a minimum 
wage much greater than that which has 
been set by law, duly enacted by the 
Congress, in the exercise of its legislative 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, following my dictation 
of the remarks which I have just made, 
I received from the Department of La- 
bor, over the signature of Mr. David S. 
North, assistant to the Secretary, a letter 
addressed to my legislative assistant, 
Mr. Thomas A. Young, replying to our 
request for information about the new 
regulations on foreign farm labor which 
had been announced by the Secretary of 
Labor. I ask that this letter from the 
Department of Labor be incorporated in 
my remarks at this time as a part there- 
of. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Mr, THOMAS A. YOUNG, 
Office of Senator Holland, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Younc: You asked for some in- 
formation about the new regulations on for- 
eign farm labor which were announced by 
the Secretary. Perhaps the following will 
be helpful: 

Wages—Growers seeking foreign farm 
workers must offer American workers jobs 
with stipulated wage rates and certain other 
benefits, such as transportation and housing; 
if he makes such an offer and fails to attract 
workers, then the grower can ask the Secre- 
tary to set in motion the necessary machinery 
(involving the Immigration Service as well 
as the Labor Department) to bring in the 
foreign farm workers. The new regulations 
have increased the rates required, called 
“adverse effect” rates, as noted on the at- 
tachment. 

Effective Date—These regulations will go 
into effect for crop activities starting after 
April 1. For all practical purposes this means 
that they will have no effect in Florida until 
next fall, because crop activities, such as 
cane and citrus harvesting are now under 
way. The Secretary did not want to change 
any wage patterns in the middle of a season. 

Other provisions—The new regulations, 
which will be issued shortly, will be easier 
to work with than the earlier one (published 
in December 1964). It will be one document, 
rather than several. 

Growers in states not requiring workmen’s 
compensation for farm workers must supply 
accident insurance to the workers, and the 
levels of benefits have been increased in case 
of death or disability, (This has little or no 
significance for Florida—sugar cane workers 
have been covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion for years.) 

Previously we had a maximum limit of 
120 days for worker certifications. In effect 
it meant that the sugar cane industry had 
to process two sets of papers for one season. 
This limit has been dropped in the new 
regulations. 

Impact on Citrus—The new regulations 
will have no impact on this year’s citrus 
harvest, as noted above. We expect that the 
industry will again want an extension of the 
special, crew average—no guaranteed mini- 
mum arrangement next fall, and that they 
again will petition for it. (The Secretary 
has twice approved such an arrangement.) 
The current arrangement calls for a crew 
average of $1.50, which has caused the grow- 
ers no difficulty at all, because the average 
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hourly pay has been in excess of $2.00 an 
hour. 


Impact on Sugar—There will be no impact 
on the sugar cane industry, which is cur- 
rently paying its men a guaranteed minimum 
rate of $1.35 an hour, which was set by the 
Department of Agriculture. If history is 
any guide, this rate. will be higher next year 
by a nickel or a dime. 

The higher rates reflect higher wages paid 
to farm workers in recent years. The rates 
were last set in December 1964. 

If we can offer more information, please 
let us know. Sorry you had trouble reaching 
me this morning. 

Sincerely, 
Davm S. NORTH, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
(Enclosure.) 


Adverse effect rates 


State 1964 1967 


regulations | regulations 


Florida $ 


wn 
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Connecticut 
California. 


Perper 
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on a comparable basis for States not here listed, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it will 
be noted that the new regulations which 
have not yet been issued have already 
increased the minimum wage rates re- 
quired in Florida and California as set 
forth in my statement in detail, but will 
also be applicable later in the year to 
the nine other States listed in the com- 
pilation attached to the letter of Mr. 
North. Those States are Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maine, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. It is clear 
that all along the line wherever foreign 
farm labor has been employed in the 
years 1965 or 1966 the Secretary of Labor 
is following the same course that I have 
already mentioned as applicable now 
to Florida and California, that is, he is 
raising the minimum rate for agricul- 
tural labor to figures well above those 
set by the new law for agricultural labor 
and for newly covered industrial labor. 
In other words, the Secretary of Labor is 
deliberately and arrogantly reversing the 
policy and standards adopted by Con- 
gress in the passage of the new 1966 wage 
and hours law and is proposing to en- 
force against all farm employers the re- 
quirement that they must pay to their 
farmworkers minimum wages well above 
the level required by law as a condition 
to their being allowed to have certified 
for their use needed foreign, supple- 
mental, harvest labor. 

I had also requested from the Depart- 
ment of Labor figures covering the num- 
ber of foreign laborers admitted so far 
this year as supplemental, foreign, har- 
vest laborers and they have furnished me 
the following information; namely, that 
8,762 canecutters have been certified this 
year to Plorida sugarcane growers from 
off-shore labor, and that 2,558 Canadian 
woodcutters have been certified to New 
England States and New York. For some 
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reason the Secretary of Labor always 
prefers to ignore the presence in the 
United States of Basque sheepherders 
which are certainly agricultural laborers. 
I am advised, but not by the Secretary 
of Labor, that the number of Basque 
sheepherders now in the United States 
at this time is from 1,600 to 1,700. I am 
not advised what the policy of the Secre- 
tary of Labor is relative to the wages 
required to be paid to these Basque 
sheepherders. 

Before closing, I wish to call clear at- 
tention to a fact which the producers 
of perishable foods in this Nation are 
not forgetting for a single moment, 
which is that when the Senate sometime 
ago was evenly divided on the question 
of whether the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be substituted for the Secretary of 
Labor in handling the problems of agri- 
cultural labor, the Vice President, him- 
self, broke the tie vote and defeated ac- 
tion of the Senate under which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have been 
given, so far as Senate action could ac- 
complish it, the responsibility in this 
field.. By that vote of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the present national administra- 
tion accepted full responsibility for the 
mishandling of this problem by the Sec- 
retary of Labor which has already oc- 
curred and which is now assuming more 
damaging proportions. It is high time 
that the national administration took a 
corrective hand in this sorry business so 
as to require fairer treatment of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of producers of per- 
ishable foods within this Nation by rec- 
ognizing that there is a real shortage of 
domestic labor for the harvesting of in- 
dispensable food crops and that the 
availability of needed supplemental for- 
eign harvesters be recognized in such an 
adequate way and in such timely fashion 
as to prevent further damage to our 
great food producing industry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, as usual, has undertaken to protect 
the farmers of his State and the United 
States, I feel, however, that he has an 
uphill job in order to be very effective 
in this field, 

In regard to the fixing of farm labor 
prices above the amount which is set by 
the Congress as to minimum wages I am 
not so much concerned about the level 
at which Secretary Wirtz has set the 
wages as I am about the assumption of 
power on the part of one of the executive 
agencies of the Government. 

The farmers of this country are ap- 
parently hitting the skids. Twelve per- 
cent of the dairymen in my State will 
go out of business this year. It will not 
be much less than that all over the 
country as a whole. Other farmers are 
quitting wholesale at a time when we are 
told that we have to have more food. 

There is a reason for this quitting. 
Farm prices in just one year have 
dropped eight parity points, if I am 
correctly informed—from about 82 to 74 
percent of parity, that parity represent- 
ing prices received by the farmer as com- 
pared with prices and income received 
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by those engaged in other segments of 
the economy. : 

They say that the farmer may not 
amount to much any more but, neverthe- 
less, over 30 percent of all the people 
gainfully employed in this country de- 
pend upon agriculture for their liveli- 
hood today, either in the manufacturing 
of supplies, producing ‘on the land, or in 
processing and handling the products of 
the farm. 

Yet very little consideration is being 
given to the farmers. I do not believe 
that Congress has given enough consid- 
eration to the problems which confront 
our farmers. Many of our people are 
över in Europe undertaking to make ar- 
rangements. for trade agreements. It 
seems that American agriculture may 
be simply a pawn to be used for the ag- 
grandizement of some of our industrial 
people who have transferred much of 
their own production to Western 
Europe. 

Thus I feel that the Senator from 
Florida has. done well. We cannot af- 
ford to let agriculture go down hill. 

I voted against the bill, day before 
yesterday, which had many good points 
in it, simply because that bill undertook 
to transfer jurisdiction over agricultural 
colleges, the Extension Service, experi- 
ment stations, and agriculture research 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to a new Committee on Educa- 
tion, which in all probability will be 
made up almost wholly of nonfarm 
people, some of whom will have very 
little knowledge of agriculture—although 
I do not want to say that they are not 
knowledgeable in the fields of education 
or health. 

I do not admit that American agricul- 
ture has been a failure. I think it has 
been one of the most outstanding suc- 
cesses in all history. American agricul- 
ture has not only given to the United 
States the highest standard of living the 
world has. ever known but it has also 
driven famine from many countries in 
the world and has kept many a country 
from changing its very form of govern- 
ment, Yet it seems as if every agency 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment wants to take jurisdiction over 
American agriculture. Certainly, the 
State Department would love to take it 
over and use it as an instrument in in- 
ternational negotiations. 

The Department of Labor, as has been 
pointed out by the Senator from Florida, 
undertakes to run American agriculture 
by determining costs. The Interior De- 
partment already has taken over a good 
deal of the work and jurisdiction which 
used to belong to the Department of 
Agriculture. And, as I have pointed out, 
now the Department of HEW wants to 
get the rest of it. 

Mr. President, when American agri- 
culture goes down the drain—and there 
are many forces pushing it in that direc- 
tion at the present time—it will be a very 
sad day for the United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my great appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and say for the rec- 
ord that, as the ranking minority 

member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and also as an ex officio 
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member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture, on both 
committees of, which I have the honor 
to serve with the Senator from Vermont, 
he is fighting unceasingly. for agricul- 
ture. The agricultural producers of this 
country have no better friend in Con- 
gress than the Senator from Vermont, 

I agree entirely with the distinguished 
Senator that the amounts of the “up- 
ping” of the minimum wage as just 
announced by the Secretary are not of 
too great concern to many kinds of pro- 
ducers. 

In fact, in his letter, the Secretary 
states that the average rate received by 
the citrus pickers of Florida last year was 
above $2 and, therefore, that very im- 
portant industry, so far as wages are 
concerned, is not directly affected. 

So far as cane is concerned, he already 
admits that he cannot find any Ameri- 
cans who want to get down on their 
knees in the muck and with machetes 
cut down the cane; and he has, therefore, 
given us consent to bring in people from 
the areas where that is a customary pro- 
cedure on their farms, in order to har- 
vest our cane. 

However, as in the case of vegetable 
producers and strawberry growers, we 
are witnessing great quantities of our 
tomato production, both from the east- 
ern and western parts of the country, 
going to, Mexico, and other countries, 


simply because of the smaller cost of 


labor. We are.also witnessing our straw- 
berry producers going out of business, 
and other industries which I can. men- 
tion being seriously and. adversely 
affected by this inane policy of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who rules the producers 
of perishable foods with such an iron 
hand. 

Yet he goes to court when he is called 
before the U.S. district court in Orlando, 
Fla., and says that he has no authority 
in this matter at all, that all he can do 
is advise the immigration authorities as 
to whether they should let them in, and, 
therefore, he does not have to answer, 
in law, for what he is doing. 

To me, this is a rather outrageous 
thing which this man is doing and has 
done to the producers of perishable, agri- 
cultural commodities in this Nation. 

I remind the Senator from Vermont 
that I see here that his own State has 
turned periodically to Canada for wood- 
cutters and apple pickers, beyond what 
Vermont can furnish from its own popu- 
lation, and under the mandate of Secre- 
tary Wirtz, the rate is raised from $1.30 
an hour—which has been the rate pre- 
vailing since 1964—to $1.50 per hour. 

So I do not know whether that would 
seriously inconvenience them or not, 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact is that the 
standard is set up one-half again as large 
as that set by Congress, in its wisdom, 
only last year. The Secretary of Labor 
poaten to himself the authority. to do 

at. 

I resent that. I protest as vigorously 
as I can against any executive official set- 
ting up his discretion, his judgment, par- 
ticularly in a field about which he knows 
very little, as against the expressed judg- 
ment of Congress under a law it passed, 
and which was signed by the President. 
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Mr. AIKEN. It is not the rate for the 
apple pickers, because we cannot get 
them to work for $1.50 an hour anyway; 
it is the fact that the orchardist has to 
get down on his knees and crawl half a 
mile to the Labor Department before he 
can get pickers at all to help him. It is 
not the price that bothers him. It is the 
system whereby the Secretary of Labor 
does everything he can to force the or- 
chardist to take people from other areas. 
He tried to bring in people from Boston, 
Mass., a year ago, but that did not work 
out very well. They didn’t want to pick 
apples. I do not believe they got more 
than half a dozen in all from that source. 

Before I sit down—and I am ready to 
do so momentarily—I want to say to the 
Senator from Florida and the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
of which he is chairman, that his com- 
mittee is almost the last bulwark between 
the American farmer and several forms 
of disaster. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. All I can say is that if 
I happen to stand in that position, I am 
well supported by the Senator from Ver- 
mont and numerous others, although 
they are too small in number. We were 
not able to get an even split in the Sen- 
ate on the matter of transferring juris- 
diction from the Secretary of Labor to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who: knows 
something about agriculture, when the 
matter of agricultural labor was before 


‘us. But we will keep trying. In the 


meantime, I call attention again to the 
fact that I think the current national 
administration has a very great responsi- 
bility in this matter. It accepted that 
responsibility when the Vice President 
voted to break the tie by which we would 
have approved the transfer. I am calling 
attention to it again today. I will con- 
tinue to call attention to it from time 
to time during this session and as long 
as necessary until the matter is cor- 
rected, 

There is no good judgment in permit- 
ting a part of the administration to do 
something which reflects discredit on the 
rest of the Government, from the Presi- 
dent on down, of which I am proud to 
be a part. I am complaining about the 
scurvy treatment given to producers of 
perishable food throughout the country, 
and shall continue as long as I am able 
to do so. 

I want to say to my friend from Ver- 
mont that there is another thing that 
bothers me. Not only is agricultural in- 
come going down, but the percentage of 
the consumer dollar that is received by 
the producer of perishable crops gen- 
erally is considerably below the level of 
the percentage of the dollar other agri- 
cultural producers receive. 

The perishable producer has to observe 
so many safeguards and go through so 
many processes that when he gets his 
crops to the market he finds subtracted 
from the total price paid by the consumer 
the cost of many more things than in the 
case of the stable crops. 

Perishable crops are a large part of the 
necessary food supplies of this Nation 
and for our children, and it seems to me 
the producers of those perishable crops 
should. be given better treatment than 
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I close by mentioning another thing. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations as well as the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and he sees 
both sides of this question. I think our 
abundance of the production of food not 
only helps to sustain in this country the 
highest standards of nourishment of any 
nation, but also permits us to ship many 
tons of food to countries in many areas 
of the world, and has prevented famine 
in important countries—important not 
only because human beings are affected. 
but important because they are demo- 
cratic nations who are trying to keep 
their heads up. To treat producers of 
these agricultural products in this scurvy 
way, when our agricultural abundance is 
used in our foreign relations, is some- 
thing which I cannot endure without 
speaking out. I am sure many others 
feel as I do and as the Senator from Ver- 
mont does. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 


President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. à : i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk Will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
f SOVIET UNION 


EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
business, which the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK: 
Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of So- 
viet. Socialist Republics, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Mos- 
cow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D. 88th Cong, 
second sess.) . 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the convention. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk executive. reservation 1 on 
the Consular Convention with Russia, 
and call attention to the fact that this 
is in the nature of what I believe could 
be described as a good faith reservation. 

The reservation deals with the matter 
of providing our consular officers in Rus- 
sia with the right to call in the press to 
answer criticism made by Communist 
Officials of that area on the spot where 
they are made—the same kind of exact 
reciprocal provisions, the same recipro- 
cal conditions, and the same reciprocal 
practices which the Russian diplomatic 
corps now exercise in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

It also provides that there shall be 
freedom of expression, association, and 
reciprocity in connection with the num- 
ber of newsmen, and the treatment of 
newsmen as they move back and forth 
between the two countries. 

It seems to me that that should have 
been in the treaty as it deals with reci- 
procity. It is tremendously, important 
that our people there have the same re- 
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ciprocal advantages in Moscow that 
their people have here. 

Iask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the reservation dealing with 
freedom of expression of the press and 
association may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reserva- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 1 

Reservation intended to be proposed by 
Messrs. MUNDT, Dominick, and Hruska to the 
resolution of ratification of the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, together with a protocol relating 
thereto, signed at Moscow on June 1, 
1964: Before the period at the end of the 
resolution of ratification insert a comma and 
the following: “subject to the reservation 
that no exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the convention shall be entered into 
on behalf of the United States until the 
Union of Soviet. Socialist Republics shall 
have. agreed (1) to permit the distribution to 
the Soviet press or any segment thereof by 
United States diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers of announcements of United States 
public policy, both foreign and domestic, and 
answers to any criticism of such policy con- 
tained in the Soviet press, and (2) not to 
impose or enforce any limitation on the 
number of United States citizens permitted 
to be in the Soviet Union at any time as 
representatives of the United States press 
which would effectively reduce them below 
the number of Soviet press representatives 
entering the United States.” 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 2 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the other 
reservation, which I think is a good-faith 
reservation, deals with the matter of pro- 
viding that the treaty shall not go into 
effect until the President of the United 
States first sends a message to the Con- 
gress declaring one of two factors exist- 
ing: the first in the happy eventuality 
that he can send a message to the Con- 
gress that the troops, the Armed Forces 
of the United States, are no longer re- 
quired overseas to protect South Viet- 
nam. That would trigger the activation 
and the implementation of the treaty» In 
lieu of that, if the President can send a 
message to the Congress of the United 
States to the effect that the return of 
our Armed Forces from Vietnam is not 
being prevented or delayed by virtue of 
the fact that the Soviet Union is supply- 
ing arms and weapons to continue the 
war, that fact would serve to activate the 
treaty. 

It seems to.me that while we are seek- 
ing to decrease the problems and perils of 
Americans traveling in Russia for pleas- 
ure or business, we should be sure we do 
nothing to increase the problems and 
perils of the Armed Forces fighting for 
freedom in Vietnam. 

I think we should ask the question, 
Why should we protect people who can 
afford to travel in Russia and ignore the 
boys who can ill afford to be drafted to be 
sent to Vietnam to fight for freedom over 
there? x 

This reservation would simply have 
the effect of deferring the applicable date 
of the treaty until we could be sure our 
boys were not needed there, or, if they 
were needed there, they were not being 
killed by. weapons and supplies furnished 
by the other party to the treaty. 
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This reservation will not necessarily 
delay the ratification date, because we 
should recognize that the Soviet Presid- 
ium, the legislative body of the Soviet 
Union, has not yet ratified the treaty. 
There will be full time to ratify when- 
ever that comes up for consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the reservation be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reserva- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 2 

Reservation intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Mounpr on behalf of himself and Senators 
MILLER, MURPHY, Tower, Curtis, COTTON, and 
Hruska to the resolution of ratification of 
the Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, together with a protocol 
relating thereto, signed at Moscow on June 
1, 1964: Before the period at the end of the 
resolution of ratification insert a comma 
and the following: “Subject to the reserva- 
tion that no exchange of instruments of 
ratification of this Convention shall be en- 
tered into on behalf of the United States, and 
the Convention shall not enter into force, 
until the President determines and reports 
to the Congress that (1) it is no longer neces- 
sary to assign members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States to perform combat du- 
ties in the defense of South Vietnam or (2) 
the removal of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States from South Vietnam is 
not being prevented or delayed because of 
military assistance furnished North Vietnam 
by the Soviet Union.“ ii 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING 1 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I believe 
that many Members of the Senate are 
deeply concerned about the making of 
a treaty with a country that is providing 
the real backbone of the materiel and 
equipment for the aggressor in North 
Vietnam and Vietcong forces that are 
killing American servicemen in Viet- 
nam 


I believe that many Members of the 
Senate do not wish to kill the proposed 
Consular Treaty with Russia even 
though they are deeply concerned about 
the fact that Russia is providing the 
materiel and equipment that is being 
used not only to kill American service- 
men but also greatly bolsters the refusal 
of North Vietnam to respond to the 
offers of the President of the United 
States for a peaceful negotiation of the 
end of the war in Vietnam. 

Because of this, I intend to propose an 
amendment to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion, which will provide an opportunity 
for Members of the Senate to clearly 
express themselves on this point and T 
send the proposed amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The understanding No. 1 is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING 1 

Understanding intended to be proposed by 
Mrs. Smith to the resolution of ratification 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Moscow 
on June 1, 1964: 

After the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification add a new sentence as 
follows: “In giving its advice and consent to 
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the ratification of this Convention, the Sen- 
ate expresses its hope that before the United 
States consents to the opening by the Soviet 
Union of any consular establishment in the 
United States, an honorable conclusion will 
be achieved in the Vietnam conflict, whereby 
United States military forces will no longer 
be needed to perform combat duties in the 
defense of South Vietnam.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise, 
once more, to speak on behalf of the 
pending United States-Soviet Consular 
Convention. 

In my first speech to the Senate on this 
subject, a little more than a month ago, 
I suggested that a great deal of the op- 
position was due to a misunderstanding 
of the convention and its provisions. 

Subsequent developments have proven 
the truth of this prediction. My office 
has been bombarded with a stream of 
mail citing article 2 as “proof” that this 
convention authorizes and directs the 
opening of additional consulates here. 
It does not. What article 2 says is that— 

A consular establishment may be opened 
in the territory of the receiving state— 


But—and here is the important quali- 
fication that is often overlooked— 
only with the consent of the receiving state. 


This, in essence, is nothing more than 
a restatement of the permissive authority 
to initiate reciprocal negotiations for this 
purpose already granted to the Presi- 
dent under the U.S. Constitution. Thus, 
the Consular Convention has no direct 
bearing on this question. 

This convention is nothing more and 
nothing less than a set of legal safeguards 
designed to govern consular operations 
between this country and the Soviet 
Union. For us, however, it represents 
an unusual opportunity to provide to 
Americans, assigned to and traveling in 
the Soviet Union, protections not now 
available. Of particular importance for 
our consular personnel is freedom from 
Russian criminal jurisdiction; of equal 
importance for private Americans, 
traveling and doing business in Russia, 
are the guarantees of immediate diplo- 
matic notifications and access in cases 
of arrest. 

In practice, this country already al- 
lows to Soviets accused of crimes here 
the same constitutional guarantees avail- 
able to all Americans. Our citizens in 
Russia have no such protection, but the 
Consular Convention will be a vital step 
in this direction. I think it is worth 
noting, again, that the provisions of this 
convention represent unique concessions 
by the Russian Government. The So- 
viets, for the first time, will be extending 
to Americans, through this convention, 
protections not even given to Soviets in 
their own homeland. 

Mr. President, I, for one, am growing 
tired of the argument that we should 
somehow forget“ those Americans who 
travel and do business in the Soviet 
Union and that “they shouldn't be there 
in the first place.” We are told, “You 
should be worrying more about the 180 
million Americans right here at home.” 
Similarly, we are told that it is some- 
how “wrong” to consider this conven- 
tion while engaged in a war against 
Communist aggression in North Viet- 
nam. 
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Both arguments, I believe, ignore the 
realities of the current world situation. 
We cannot return to the isolationism of 
an earlier era; nor can we be guided by 
an assumption that total war is the only 
inevitability. Therefore, we must con- 
tinue to seek those avenues, and those 
areas of negotiation which remain open 
to us, which offer some hope that the 
lasting peace we all seek between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds 
can eventually be built. The Consular 
Convention, in my opinion, must be 
viewed in this light. I urge its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
our consideration of the Consular Treaty 
it is imperative that we place foremost 
in our minds its possible effect on the 
security and future well-being of 
America. 

In its present form, I do not believe 
that it would be wise or in the best in- 
terests of the United States for the Sen- 
ate to give its advice and consent to this 
treaty. It is for this reason that I rise 
to urge the Senate to strike from the 
treaty, article 19, sections 2 and 3, which 
I believe to be the convention’s most 
serious defect. 

There are, of course, many pros and 
cons of the treaty and they are now 
being explored by the Senate, as well 
they should be. However, it seems clear 
to me that if we adopt this convention 
without correcting this significant defi- 
ciency, we stand to lose far more than 
we could gain. 

On the plus side, the treaty would pro- 
vide for protection of Americans in Rus- 
sia in the event of arrest by Soviet au- 
thorities. Americans now traveling in 
Russia number close to 20,000 a year, 
and provisions of the treaty are de- 
signed to eliminate the threat of our 
citizens being arrested and held incom- 
municado in Soviet jails for long periods 
of time, and would allow U.S. officials 
to maintain contact with and counsel 
arrested Americans. 

Russian citizens traveling in America 
total only about 900 a year. 

Thus, at least in this regard, the treaty 
definitely leans in our favor. 

Aside from the interest of our Gov- 
ernment in establishing consulates in 
the Soviet Union, this is probably the 
most outstanding favorable provision of 
the convention. 

However, notwithstanding this safe- 
guard, it is nonetheless vitally important 
that we hold this treaty at arm's length 
and give it our most careful scrutiny. 

I now come to what I believe to be the 
most compelling reason why the Senate 
should not accept this treaty as it now 
stands. I refer to provisions in the 
treaty, contained in article 19, sections 2 
and 3, which would grant immunity to 
Soviet consular officers and employees 
from criminal prosecution, both misde- 
meanor and felony. 

Mr. President, never before in the 
annals of our Republic have we seen fit 
to grant to the consular officers or em- 
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ployees of any country total immunity 
from criminal prosecution. That im- 
munity goes only to diplomatic officials 
and embassy officials. These provisions 
were instituted during the administra- 
tion of George Washington, in 1790. 
Since that time, we have had friendships 
with many countries all over the face 
of the earth, but never during all that 
time have we granted absolute and 
complete immunity from prosecution 
to consuls, members of their staffs, or 
employees. 

It is strange indeed that we should 
pick out the Soviet Union, which has 
given the world much trouble for the 
past 50 years, for this special privilege. 
This immunity would be absolute, Mr. 
President. For example, the janitor of 
a Soviet consular office could assassinate 
the President of the United States and, 
under the provisions of Article 19, what 
would be the remedy? What would be 
the result? The U.S. Government 
would be empowered only to de- 
clare him persona non grata and only 
to expel that Soviet subject, and he could 
go back to the Soviet Union, after having 
assassinated the President of the United 
States of America with impunity. 

This treaty would set a dangerous 
precedent indeed by providing for the 
first time for unlimited exemption from 
criminal prosecution of consular person- 
nel. In the past, consular conventions 
have allowed such an exemption only in 
misdemeanor cases and not felonies. 
Consular personnel are primarily eco- 
nomic officers and not diplomats, and 
it has never been construed by our gov- 
ernment that they should be entitled to 
the same diplomatic immunity extended 
ambassadors and embassy staffs. 

In short, consular officers have never 
been granted total immunity from crim- 
inal prosecution in all the history of our 
Republic, and they should not now be 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
State and Federal laws of our Nation. 

It is inconceivable to me that the 
United States should enter into a bilat- 
eral treaty which would grant diplo- 
matic immunity to consular officers of 
the Soviet Union when we haye never 
done so before with any other nation, 
not even those most friendly to this 
country. 

At a time when Americans are fighting 
Communist aggression and dying in Viet- 
nam, and when the Soviet Union is help- 
ing to furnish the sinews of war to the 
Hanoi regime, I question the wisdom 
and propriety of, in effect, singling out 
the Soviet Union for special privileges 
not even afforded our allies. Moreover, 
we are dealing here with a nation that 
has won no prizes for honoring agree- 
ments. We have much historical evi- 
dence to indicate that the Communists 
will abrogate a treaty whenever it suits 
their purpose to do so. 

While we consider granting special 
privileges and immunities to the Soviet 
Union, we would do well to keep these 
things in mind. 

Mr. President, I submit that the im- 
ee provision is fraught with great 
peril. 

It would significantly increase the 
danger to the U.S. internal security re- 
sulting from increased Soviet espionage 
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Although the Russians need no invi- 
tation to conduct espionage and subver- 
sive activities in America, article 19 
would surely encourage and enable them 
to enlarge the sphere of their spying and 
under these provisions they would be 
able to do so without fear of punishment, 
and without being liable for prosecution 
of any kind. 

Staff members and employees of con- 
sulates, wherever they might be located 
in the United States, could rob, steal, 
commit murder, or perpetrate any hei- 
nous crime, and our authorities would be 
helpless to even bring them to trial and 
seek convictions. All we could do in ef- 
fect would be to slap them on the wrist, 
declare them persona non grata and 
have them expelled from the country— 
which is about like locking the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Consular officers could engage in espi- 
onage and subversion and attempt to en- 
tice U.S. citizens into committing high 
treason, and the best our Government 
could do would be to send them back 
home—after the security of the United 
States had already been breached. 

Moreover, we have strong indications 
from the FBI that the establishment of 
more consulates in the United States 
would by itself make the Bureau’s work 
more difficult, but the granting of dip- 
lomatic immunity to consular officials in 
various American cities would greatly 
multiply this problem. 

In sum, this immunity once granted 
would amount to carte blanche authority 
to Soviet agents to violate our laws at 
will and to expand their espionage activ- 
ities with impunity. 

Moreover, there is still another very 
important consideration. If these im- 
munity provisions are adopted, they 
would apply not only to Soviet consular 
personnel, but to consular officers and 
employees of some 27 other countries— 
including Yugoslavia and Rumania— 
with which the United States has con- 
sular agreements containing most- 
favored-nation clauses. It would in 
effect open a floodgate which I think 
most of us will agree should remain 
closed. 

It is for these reasons, and I urge their 
careful consideration by the Senate, that 
at this time I ask the Senate to strike 
article 19, sections 2 and 3, from pro- 
posed convention and insert in lieu there- 
of the language of my amendment, which 
is identical to the language that our 
Government has used in providing for 
every consular office that has ever been 
established in these United States of 
America. Mr. President, it is amazing 
to me that we should establish a new 
policy, totally different from what has 
existed for almost 200 years, with the 
Soviet Union. 

To illustrate that this idea apparently 
originated with the Soviet Union, the 
Soviets have apparently negotiated since 
that time with Great Britain a Consular 
Treaty similar to this, granting total and 
complete criminal immunity to Soviet 
consular officers and employees stationed 
in Great Britain. But since the nego- 
tiation of that Consular Treaty, the 
British and the Soviets have had some 
troubles. A man by the name of Brooke, 
representing the British Government in 
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the Soviet Union, was arrested. And the 
British have not ratified the treaty to 
date. 

The Soviet Union also negotiated a 
similar treaty with the Japanese. I do 
not know whether Japan has yet ratified 
that convention or not. But that is the 
pattern, Mr. President. We deviate 
from a policy of almost 200 years with 
the Soviet Union, then the Soviet Union 
negotiates a similar treaty with Great 
Britain, which has not been ratified, and 
undertakes to negotiate a similar treaty 
with Japan. 

For some reason, the Soviets appar- 
ently want their consular officers and 
employees throughout the world to be 
granted immunity from criminal prose- 
cution, whatever the crime may be. 

Imagine what information, what es- 
pionage, what crimes, Mr. President, 
could be handled by consular officers, 
staffs, and employees throughout the 
world, for the Soviet Union, when their 
agents are free and immune from any 
criminal prosecution whatsoever. 

I hope that the Senate will agree to 
the amendment. 

I deem some provisions of the treaty 
to be in the national interest, but I do 
not believe that an absolute grant of 
immunity from any criminal law by any 
State or any nation is in our best interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, who has, in my opinion, placed 
his hand upon the Achilles tendon in the 
heel of this treaty. 

In order that it may appear in the 
Recor that the committee in its judg- 
ment recognized but, for some reason, 
did not consider as too important the 
very facts which have been so eloquently 
pointed out by the Senator from Georgia, 
I read into the Recorp at this time the 
appropriate paragraph from the report 
of the majority of the committee as filed 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]: 

The provision of the convention which 
gives unrestricted immunity from criminal 
prosecution to consular officers and employ- 
ees is a provision which has not been in- 
cluded heretofore in any consular conven- 
tion or agreement to which the United States 
is a party. The United States now has con- 
sular conventions and agreements, contain- 
ing a most-favored-nation clause, with 35 
countries. Twenty-seven of these 35 have 
consular establishments in the United States 
employing a total of 577 personnel. Any of 
these 27 countries may, of course, request 
that such immunity be granted to their con- 
sular officers and employees providing they 
are willing to do likewise. On the basis of 
a preliminary survey conducted by our em- 
bassies in these 27 countries, however, it is 
estimated that only 11 countries would be 
interested in requesting such immunity so 
that only 290 foreign consular officers and 
employees would presently be affected. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
committee itself shows by this paragraph 
that this is a provision which we may 
not overlook and, so far as the senior 
Senator from Florida is concerned, he is 
not going to overlook it. 

I thank the Senator for his eloquent 
address. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the senior Senator from 
Florida, for his generous, personal re- 
2 71 I deeply appreciate his contribu- 

on. 

The committee apparently brushed it 
over hurriedly, but they recognized as 
most unusual a change in the pattern 
of almost 200 years. Why we should 
pick out the Soviet Union to give this 
favored treatment, more favored treat- 
ment than we have ever given to any 
other nation on the face of the earth, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
must remember that we are used to hay- 
ing this problem of diplomatic immunity 
in Washington, the Capital of our Na- 
tion, and in New York, the capital of 
the United Nations. But we are not 
used to having this problem in many 
cities of the United States in which con- 
sulates are already located which, prior 
to the opening of any Soviet consulate, 
could come under this provision of the 
treaty, if they wished to and were willing 
to be mutual in the matter. 

I think trouble enough in this matter 
of diplomatic immunity has come up to 
embarrass the agents of other countries 
and our country many times in the 20 
4 in which I have served in the Sen- 
ate. 

We have trouble enough in Washing- 
ton and New York where we are used to 
the problem. 

How the problem would affect the 
peace and tranquility of the many cities 
throughout the Nation where consulates 
already exist and where consulates might 
exist in the future under this proposal, 
Iam unable to say. But I do not believe 
they would be as able to cope with the 
problem as are the police, the Secret 
Service, the FBI and all the other mani- 
fold agents of our Government in Wash- 
ington and New York. 

I think we should strike this provi- 
sion from the treaty. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield the fioor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr President, to re- 
spond to the question that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia asked 
himself as to how in the world this ques- 
tion of complete immunity could creep 
into a treaty of this kind, the testimony 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate is very precise on that 
point. 

This was a provision that was insisted 
upon by Moscow. They insisted that this 
complete immunity, this totally unprece- 
dented granting of immunity, be incor- 
porated in the treaty. 

It was not the suggestion of American 
consulates, although they yielded to the 
pressure of the Communists to put it in. 
That will be found in the hearings. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, along 
with all my colleagues, I have been re- 
ceiving a tremendous amount of mail on 
this treaty. 

I have very carefully gone through the 
mail. It was a burdensome task and, I 
might say from my standpoint, not very 
pleasant, because one gets tired of being 
called everything under the sun and hav- 
ing people offer to send you rattlesnakes 
and whatnot. However, it was a nec- 
essary job to do. 
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Many very cogent, very carefully con- 
sidered, and excellent questions were 
raised in the thousands of letters I have 
received in connection with this Consu- 
lar Convention. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I shall yield, but be- 
fore I yield, I wish to say that I have dis- 
covered that my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Illinois, has been going 
through his mail. 

Illinois and Kentucky are neighbors. 
The only difference is that the State of 
Illinois has three or four times as many 
people as does Kentucky. So, I assume 
that the Senator has received four times 
as much mail as I have, and that he, too, 
has been studying the problem. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Kentucky knows, I have 
received a good deal of mail, and I have 
discussed some of it with the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I receive about 1,000 letters a day from 
Illinois, and I would say that for the last 
5 to 6 weeks, heading the list of the ques- 
tions that continue to come up per- 
sistently is the question of the Consular 
Treaty and its ratification. 

The mail divides itself sharply into two 
categories: those for and those against 
it. 

I have received more than 7,000 letters 
from people who are against the treaty, 
and 46 from people in favor of the 
treaty. 

Those who are against the treaty, I 
find, are again divided into two cate- 
gories: those who are militant and well 
organized and are obviously channeled 
by organizations designed to put pres= 
sure on the Senators in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

One man wrote me a letter and said: 

I am in charge of organizing the corre- 
spondence coming to the Senate from 
northeastern Illinois, and I will not turn the 
spigot off until you stand up and say you 
seu sore against the ratification of this 

aty. 


Other correspondence comes from 
citizens who are deeply disturbed, who 
have probing questions, and who are not 
motivated by anything other than their 
own consciences and their concern and 
interest for the well-being and: security 
of the United States. 

If the Senator from Kentucky does not 
mind; I should like to read a series of 
questions—some of which we have al- 
ready discussed—that have been put to 
me and raised both in correspondence 
with me and in person by many citizens 
who have called on me. 

The State of Illinois, like many other 
States of the country, has large ethnic 
groups that have come from Europe. 
Many of them have deep ties with other 
countries. 

We have in Chicago the second largest 
Polish population. of any city in the 
world. Chicago is the largest such city 
outside of Warsaw. 

In Chicago we have large representa- 
tive groups from every ethnic group, cer- 
tainly from Eastern Europe. 

These people are all deeply interested 
in this question. That is why my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Illinois; the minority leader, has 
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perhaps spent more time, energy, effort, 
and thought on this one question than 
he has on many others that have come 
before the Senate, certainly this year. 

The first question concerns the ex- 
perience of Americans traveling abroad. 
I can speak with some feeling on this 
subject, having traveled through East- 
ern Europe about this time last year 
and having been delayed in Riga for 
several hours by the authorities. Dur- 
ing thë course of that questioning, I 
wondered what recourse I would have, as 
an American citizen, if they decided to 
detain me. We do not even recognize 
the areas I was in, so that the situation 
presented peculiar problems. 

Can the Senator from Kentucky an- 
swer this question: Why do we need a 
treaty to obtain prompt notification of 
the arrest of American citizens in the 
U.S.S.R. and quick consular access to 
these Americans? Can we not simply 
demand this treatment on the basis of 
reciprocity? 

Mr. MORTON. To be effective, such 
a “demand” would have to imply that if 
we did not get satisfactory notification 
and access rights for our citizens, we 
would hold Soviet citizens incommuni- 
cado when charged with crimes in this 
country. Under U.S, law, we cannot do 
this. 

Our bargaining position would be fur- 
ther weakened by the fact that there are 
20 times more Americans who travel in 
the U.S.S.R. than Soviets who. travel 
here. ‘While several American visitors 
run afoul of Soviet law or the Soviet 
police each year, we know of few cases 
of Soviet visitors—as opposed to Soviet 
Officials resident here—who have been 
arrested or detained here. 

Of course, we haye demanded prompt 
notification and access to Americans de- 
tained in the Soviet Union in the past 
and will continue to do so in the future. 
But experience has shown that these de- 
mands do not bring the results we need, 
and that is why this treaty was negoti- 
ated. Obviously, we are in a far strong- 
er position if we can base our demands 
on agreed treaty provisions than if we 
can only appeal on the basis of reciproc- 
ity or “fairplay.” 

Mr. PERCY. Can the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky answer this ques- 
tion: Do we not already have a valid 
agreement to protect American citizens 
in the U.S.S.R. in the 1933 Litvinov agree- 
ment? Why do we need a new one? 

Mr. MORTON. One of the letters ex- 
changed by President Roosevelt and So- 
viet Foreign Minister Litvinov when the 
United States recognized the U.S.S.R., in 
1933 committed both sides to the im- 
mediate negotiation of a consular con- 
vention—a commitment only followed up 
26 years later. In the meantime, the So- 
viet Government unilaterally promised 
Americans in the U.S.S.R. treatment not 
worse than that enjoyed by the most- 
favored-nation—specifically, Germany 
under a 1925 German-Soviet treaty. 

The operative portion of this Soviet 
commitment is now extinct. Even if it 
were still valid it would not be adequate 
to enable us to give Americans in the 
U.S.S.R. the protection they need: 

The Litvinov agreement’s promise of 
most-favored-nation treatment was tied 
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to the Soviet-German agreement of 1925, 
which contained specific: guarantees; of 
notification within 3 to 7 days and access 
“without delay.” However, this. treaty 
did not survive World War II, and prior 
to the signature of the United States- 
US.S.R, Consular Convention in 1964 
there was no other Soviet treaty under 
which we could claim most-favored-na- 
tion treatment and obtain specific pro- 
tections for Americans. 

Even if the German treaty was still in 
force, and its provisions were applied to 
American citizens on a most-favored-na- 
tion basis, we would still need the United 
States-U.S.S.R. convention. The Soviets 
interpreted both the Litvinov agreement 
and the Soviet-German treaty as requir- 
ing notification and access only after the 
preliminary investigation, which can 
continue as long as 9 months, The 
United States-U.S.S.R. convention plugs 
up this loophole by specifying that both 
notification and access must be granted 
within 4 days from the time of arrest 
or detention. 

Mr. PERCY. Would not the multi- 
lateral Vienna Convention on Consular 
Relations be a better vehicle for the reg- 
ulation of United States-Soviet consular 
relations than the bilateral United 
States-U.S.S.R. Treaty? 

Mr, MORTON. No, I do not believe 
it would, and three reasons are involved. 

First, the Soviets have not signed the 
Vienna Convention, and we have no in- 
dication that they will do so. There- 
fore, it would not enter into force be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R 
even if we ratified it, 

Second, the limited immunities pro- 
visions of the Vienna Convention would 
not be adequate to protect American 
consular officers and employees whom we 
might send to the U.S.S.R. 

Third, the Vienna Convention pro- 
visions on notification and access would 
not. provide adequate protection for 
American travelers in the USSR. 
With no time limit spelled out within 
which notification and access must be 
granted, the Soviets could well continue 
to deny access to arrested Americans 
during the preliminary investigation— 
that is, for up to 9 months. In fact, the 
Soviets have interpreted treaties worded 
like the Vienna Convention in just this 
manner. The wording of the United 
States-U.S.S.R. convention eliminates 
this pitfall. 

Mr. PERCY. I have received a num- 
ber of comments from citizens of Illinois 
who ask, “Why should the Senate of the 
United States ratify this treaty when 
the Soviets have not?” 

Is it true that the Soviet Union has 
not ratified the treaty; and if it has not, 
does the Senator from Kentucky have 
any assurance that it will ratify the 
treaty? 

Mr, MORTON. The Soviets have not 
yet ratified this convention.. It was we, 
not. they, who proposed its negotiation, 
and they may expect.us to act first for 
this reason, Also, it is not their practice 
to act first when dealing with Western 
governments. They have not ratified 
the consular conventions they have ne- 
gotiated with the French, British, or 
Japanese, either, presumably because 
they are waiting for the other side to 
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make the first move. . They handled the 
ratification of the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty in a similar manner, 

We have no reason to believe that the 
Soviets will not ratify this agreement 
after we do, assuming that it is not 
altered by reservations or understand- 
ings. 

Mr. PERCY., Another question that 
has been raised frequently is, “Why do 
we not demand some concessions from 
the Soviet Union before we ratify this 
treaty?” Can we get any concession— 
in Vietnam or elsewhere—in return for 
our ratification of this treaty? 

Mr. MORTON. This is not a treaty 
which gives the Soviets something they 
badly want and gives us less in return. 
It was the U.S. Government—not the 
Soviet Union—which proposed the con- 
vention. It was the U.S. Government 
which took the initiative in pushing for 
negotiations. We believe we have more 
to gain from ratification than has the 
U.S.S.R. We can no more expect the 
Soviets to pay a price for our ratification 
than they can expect us to make an im- 
porbant concession to them in return for 
their ratification. 

Carefully negotiated bilateral agree- 
ments such as the Consular Convention 
must stand or fall on their own merits, 
for they themselves are the result of give 
and take, not the beginning point for 
negotiations. 

Mr. PERCY. In cases where American 
citizens have been arrested since this 
treaty was signed, the Soviets have not 
granted us notification and access within 
the time limits specified in the conven- 
tion. Is this evidence to the Senator 
from Kentucky that bad faith exists on 
the part of the Soviet Union? 

(At this point, Mr. Harris assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORTON. The Soviets are not 
Obligated by the provisions of this 
treaty—nor are we—until both parties 
have ratified it and it enters into force. 
We have not claimed that the Soviets 
are obliged to notify us within 1 to 3 
days of the arrest of an American citizen 
and grant access to him within 2 to 4 
days before the treaty enters into force. 
We have stressed that, on the basis of 
reciprocity, we expect prompt notifica- 
tion and access, and in fact Soviet per- 
formance in this regard has improved 
since the treaty was signed in 1964. 
Contrast, for instance, the case of Mar- 
vin Makinen—1961—no notification; 
four visits allowed in 2 years—or Peter 
Landerman—1963—prompt notification 
but only three visits within a year and a 
half—with those of Craddock Gilmour 
and Buel Wortham—October 1966—no- 
tification within 5 days, access within 10, 
and seven times thereafter. 

Mr. PERCY. Do the notification and 
access provisions of this treaty provide 
real protection for American citizens? 

Mr. MORTON. I believe so. Of 
course, this convention does not clear 
American tourists with immunity from 
arrest. However, it does provide us with 
essential tools to protect them when they 
have been arrested or detained. 

Unless we know an American is in dif- 
ficulty abroad, we can do nothing to help 
him. Notification is essential to start 
the whole protective mechanism in mo- 
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tion in cases where an American citizen 
has been detained but no one on the 
scene is willing or able to tell the Amer- 
ican Embassy about it. Further, the 
notification process brings a case to the 
attention of the highest levels of the 
foreign government quickly, where it can 
be considered from the point of view of 
foreign relations and national policy in- 
stead of from the narrow police point 
of view only. 

I think there have been cases where 
American citizens were arrested in Rus- 
sia and the Russian Government knew 
nothing about it in that they were local 
actions. 

Access to arrested Americans in the 
U.S.S.R. is vital also. The consular offi- 
cer has the opportunity to see whether 
the American is being treated decently 
and whether the investigation of his case 
is proceeding in accordance with Soviet 
law. More important, he can tell the 
American of the efforts which his Gov- 
ernment and his friends and relatives are 
making to win his release. This kind of 
moral support can be very important to 
a prisoner in-a foreign country, particu- 
larly in countries where standard inter- 
rogation techniques emphasize isolation 
from the outside world in an attempt to 
win cooperation. Also, the knowledge 
that an American consular officer will 
be repeatedly visiting a prisoner cer- 
tainly has an effect on the attitude. of 
the prison authorities. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have two 
remaining questions. This question has 
been asked of me many times, not in so 
much as a question, but as a statement 
which people have written to me. 

It is their understanding that if we 
ratify this treaty, we would then be re- 
quired to establish consulates at the re- 
quest of all other Communist countries 
and grant their consular personnel im- 
munity. Is this true or not? 

Mr. MORTON. No. First, the ratifica- 
tion of this convention does not obligate 
us to permit Soviet consulates in the 
United States, let alone consulates of 
other Communist countries, not parties 
to the treaty. 

Second, only one Communist country 
has consulates in the United States and a 
consular treaty with us giving most- 
favored-nation rights concerning im- 
munity. This is Yugoslavia, which is 
not a member of the Warsaw Pact and 
whose independence we have supported 
over the years. While we have most- 
favored-nation provisions regarding im- 
munity in a 19th century consular treaty 
with Romania, there are no Romanian 
consulates in the United States. 

Third, ratification of this treaty with 
the U.S.S.R. in no way obligates us to 
negotiate consular treaties with other 
Communist states. If such treaties were 
to be negotiated, we would not be obliged 
to use the United States-U.S.S.R. Con- 
vention text as a model if we did not wish 
to. However, this gives us an element 
of choice. 

Mr, PERCY. Lastly, on the floor of 
the Senate many questions have been 
raised with respect to subversion. I be- 
lieve that this question is uppermost in 
the minds of many American citizens 
concerned about Soviet subversion in this 
country. 
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If we ratify this consular conyention 
would we not be opening the floodgates 
to Soviet consulates—and Soviet subver- 
sion—throughout the hemisphere? How 
can we expect the weak nations of Latin 
America to resist Soviet pressures for 
consulates if we set the precedent? 

Mr. MORTON. The countries of this 
hemisphere have never felt compelled to 
follow our lead in dealing with Commu- 
nist countries where they have seen their 
interests as different from ours, More 
than 33 years ago we set an important 
precedent by recognizing the U.S.S.R. 
and establishing diplomatic relations, 
To date, only six of the 22 countries of 
Latin America and the Caribbean—in- 
cluding Cuba—have followed our lead. 
We understand that a Soviet consulate 
will be opened in Canada this year. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
conclude by indicating that I do not 
wish to leave any impression, by asking 
what might be termed antagonistic 
questions, that I am in any respect un- 
friendly to this treaty. 

I have searched my mind and my con- 
science as thoroughly as I can, and I 
have resolved to stand foursquare be- 
hind the ratification of the treaty by 
the Senate. Ihave great regard for Sen- 
ators who have chosen the other side. 
They are men of deep conviction and 
men who have been asking penetrating 
questions which should and must be 
answered. 

I think the able and distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky provided an- 
swers to many of these questions that 
have disturbed not only many of my 
colleagues but many other loyal and ded- 
icated American citizens. I commend 
him for the perception and thoroughness 
of his answers. 

I think that today we are living in a 
world of great risk. I think we must 
decide whether we are going to move 
forward with the progress that is being 
made by many of our friends and allies 
in Europe or whether we are going to 
stand back; whether we are going to con- 
tinue to wage cold war, or recognize that 
the Iron Curtain of the days of Stalin 
has already been perforated and can be 
perforated more effectively by interac- 
tion and contact with the ‘Western 
World. 

I have no fear that the power of our 
ideas and institutions is what the Soviets 
fear the most. 

This opportunity that we now have to 
penetrate, to learn, to have our people 
proceed with greater safety as they 
trayel about the Soviet Union, and to 
have our people learn more about what 
is going on in that part of the world 
will be the first step. I think that this 
will be the first of many steps that we 
must take. 

The big question before us is whether 
the advantage is our way or the other 
way. This is the question I think all 
of us are conscientiously asking our- 
selves. I have answered that question to 
my satisfaction. I am convinced that 
the advantage is in favor of the free na- 
tions of the Western World and the 
United States. Before taking this posi- 
tion in Washington, I took it before the 
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Republican State Convention in Detroit 
2 weeks ago. 

I wanted to take that position in the 
Midwest, in a Midwestern city, whose 
roots go back to Western and Eastern 
Europe. Although there were some boos 
in that audience—and I do not respond 
to boos any better than anyone else— 
I have a deep conviction that as this 
debate is carried on, the overwhelming 
weight of evidence will be on the side of 
our taking this next step forward in an 
attempt to find a way to live in a dan- 
gerous world, and to live in it effec- 
tively and well. Mr. President, this step 
will strengthen the United States and 
everything we stand for and believe in. 

I believe that we can say with con- 
viction that we have nothing to fear by 
a dozen or 15 Soviets coming here: There 
are 1,000 Soviets here already. How- 
ever, if we can take one institution, one 
idea to the world abroad—and I think 
this will help us do that—I believe it will 
help give freedom to people who des- 
perately crave it. Next we should in- 
crease contacts with the people of East- 
ern Europe. The more contact we have 
with them, the better it will be for all 
the people who desire freedom. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I welcome the leader- 
ship which the Senator from Kentucky 
has taken in this matter. I hope that 
this is a good precursor for the future. 
The tradition of the Senate is that Sen- 
ators lead on issues. The question of 
party regularity and party discipline, 
fortunately for the people of this coun- 
try, is interpreted in that sense, especial- 
ly on an issue of foreign policy. Bipar- 
tisanship developed on this side of the 
aisle under the inspired leadership of 
Arthur Vandenberg. It is, therefore, a 
source of tremendous satisfaction to me 
that a Senator of such skill and experi- 
ence as the Senator from Kentucky, 
generally considered in the country to 
be moderate in his views, has taken the 
position he has upon this matter. The 
Senator from Kentucky inspires real 
confidence in the country by his espousal 
of this cause. 

I, too, should like to address myself 
to the remarks made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy]. It is not easy to 
come into this body as a new Senator and 
plunge immediately into the great affairs 
of the world, especially when one’s col- 
league is the minority leader. But, we 
cannot keep quiet here. The Senator 
from Illinois represents, in part, 8 or 
9 million people in his State—perhaps it 
is 10 million—and those people demand 
representation. To expect the conven- 
tions of the past to be observed, where 
a new Member is seen and not heard, is 
simply denying to constituents the rep- 
resentation to which they are entitled. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] 
is not a man of that kind. He came to 
the Senate to do a job in highest con- 
science, and he is doing it. I have been 
uplifted and I think that the country 
will be uplifted by the eloquence of his 
words and the depth of his understand- 
ing as a truly enlightened American busi- 
ness leader. 
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Speaking for myself, with leave of the 
Senator from Kentucky, let me say that 
there are three important points which 
stand out as discussed by the Senator 
from Kentucky, on which I should like 
to ask him some questions. 

The first is on the question of im- 
munity from all kinds of prosecution, 
which is unique in this treaty. Is it not 
a fact, I ask the Senator, that we are 
inclined to be myopic on this question? 
To give a relative example, when we 
talk about the veto being exercised by 
the Russians in the United Nations, is 
it not a fact, from the Senator’s own 
experience, that this country would not 
have approved membership of the United 
States in the United Nations, or agreed 
to its charter, if the standing, permanent 
veto had not been incorporated therein? 

Is it not a fact that we would not send 
our people into the Soviet Union, unless 
they had complete immunity, because we 
would be afraid that they would be 
picked up on some nonsensical charge— 
such as the Senator mentioned—and 
they could be put in jail for life. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect on both observations. It is a fact 
that although I was not a Member of 
Congress at the time the United Nations 
Charter was adopted, the veto was in- 
cluded so that we could get it through 
the Senate. Any historian knows that 
to be a fact. It is also a fact that I would 
hate to recommend a constituent of 
mine going to Russia as a clerk, tele- 
phone operator, or secretary, to work in a 
consulate in any city in Russia without 
having the kind of immunity which is 
envisaged in this agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
and I thoroughly agree with him. 

The next thing I would like to ask him 
bears on this question: It is said that 
Russia is up to its armpits in Vietnam. 
They are. I have been challenged on 
the floor by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on this fact, but I still maintain that the 
overwhelming supply of sophisticated 
and large materiel of war going to North 
Vietnam is being sent there by the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Their ships are in the 
majority traveling into Haiphong Har- 
bor. We admit that. The argument is 
conveyed that we should not ratify this 
treaty until Russia ceases to aid North 
Vietnam. 

I ask the Senator this question: Is it 
not a fact that in Korea, at the very 
time we were negotiating with the Chi- 
nese at Panmunjom, the fighting was 
going on all the time and American cas- 
ualties were being incurred? But that 
did not deter us. Is it not a fact, too, 
that if North Vietnam offered to nego- 
tiate now, we would negotiate with them, 
even though there were no cease-fire? 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. I 
was in the State Department at the time 
the cease-fire on Korea was finally ne- 
gotiated, and we suffered 90,000 casual- 
ties after we started negotiating. If we 
had said, “Oh, we are never going to 
talk to you until you do something about 
stopping the war,” we would still be 
fighting there. 
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Mr. JAVITS. We are living in a crazy 
world, and I am willing to call it that; 
but, nonetheless, we have to live in it. 
If we expect, somehow or other, to come 
ultimately to an accommodation with 
these people who are, to use curbstone 
language, the most “nuts,” we have got 
to meet some of the conditions that are 
realistic. If we say that the Russians 
have got to get out of helping North 
Vietnam or there will be no treaty, then 
on that basis there would have been no 
nuclear test ban treaty, no disarmament, 
there would not have been any Antarctic 
treaty, and there would be no treaty now. 
Neither would there be one on weaponry 
in outer space. We would have nothing. 
We would be proceeding on the same old 
treadmill, keeping on the restrictions 
which we would threaten to keep on 
until we could arrive at a stage where 
we could come to some kind of 
agreement. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy] pointed out, we must, somehow, 
perforate the Iron Curtain. I think we 
are beginning to do it. We will come to 
an accommodation and an honorable 
peace in Vietnam, in my judgment, much 
sooner by taking the attitude, All right, 
let us get together on some things that 
we can agree on,” rather than saying, 
“We will wait and see. Until your po- 
sition changes, or you quit fighting, we 
are not going to speak to you.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Another point I should 
like to ask my distinguished colleague 
is on the question of a detente with the 
Soviet Union. Does the Senator, in view 
of the history of this consular treaty, the 
length of time it has been negotiated, 
and the fact that we have this treaty 
on the “front burner,” another one on 
the back burner“ —to wit, control of 
outer space with respect to weaponry; 
and yet a third one being readied on a 
nonproliferation treaty—and, I hope, 
many more being negotiated—does not 
the Senator feel that if we put the brake 
on now and stop on this one, we would 
be jeopardizing all the other things 
which might conceivably be done to bring 
some peace to this aching world; that 
the Russians would take it that the po- 
sition of the United States had hardened 
against thein, and so would Europe, be- 
cause Europe is all for a detente and, 
therefore, that the United States might 
as well be counted out? 

Mr. MORTON. I agree completely 
with the Senator from New York. If 
we put the brake on this one, it will put 
us back, in my judgment, 10 or 15 years 
back to the days of Stalin, back to the 
days when there really was an Iron Cur- 
tain that did not have any loopholes. 

Mr. JAVITS. My final question is 
this: We are all adults. We are all over 
21 years of age. Senators get elected 
and have to be reelected at given times. 
Yet, we are told that if we approve this 
treaty, it will mean that we are going 
down the road to becoming vulnerable to 
the Russians, they will overreach us, 
and we will approve everything they 
hand us including denuding us of the 
atomic bomb. Does the Senator really 
believe that this is any credible argu- 
ment, and that a Senator like myself, 
the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Percy], 
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and other Senators in the Chamber who 
are likely to vote for this treaty, and 1 
hope and pray that they will—will be 
perfectly ready to stop this treaty, the 
next one, even on outer space, if we do 
not like what the Russians are doing? 

Mr. MORTON. I intend to vote on 
each treaty that will be coming up, as 
long as I happen to be a Member of the 
Senate, without regard to how I may 
have voted on any previous treaty. 

I have just become a member of the 
Committee on Aging. Thus, Senators can 
see what is happening to me. I do not 
know how long I will be in the Senate, 
but I am in on it now, and that question 
will be occupying a great deal of my time 
and a great deal of my thought—more 
so than it has in the past, let me say. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much for his answers. I should like 
to state that on those grounds disclosed 
by this colloquy, and the fine statement 
of the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Illinois, I shall vote for 
ratification of this treaty. I hope that 
the Senate will do so. 

What is even more important than 
that, I hope that these questions and 
answers will go out to the country as 
reassurance—to wit, notwithstanding 
what the people may hear in opposition, 
that we have not lost our minds or our 
patriotism, that we understand what is 
at stake, what is involved, and that we 
are responsible for our reasons for think- 
ing this way, against the views of the 
opposition, that we feel that this is the 
way in which to forward progress and 
peace. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It was very gratifying 
to hear the very capable answers of the 
Senator from Kentucky to the questions 
propounded by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. We all know the Senator 
from Kentucky served with distinction 
and great competency in the Department 
of State, and we value his thoughts on 
so many of these questions. I was pleased 
to hear the question asked as to whether 
the notification and access provisions of 
this treaty provide real protection for 
American citizens. 

I believe the Senator from Kentucky 
was present on the floor on January 31 
when it was represented that this Con- 
sular Convention gives to American citi- 
zens arrested and jailed in Russia rights 
which are superior to those of citizens of 
Russia itself. Whether the Senator from 
Kentucky was present at that time or 
not, does he agree with the accuracy of 
that statement? 

Mr. MORTON. I believe such a rep- 
resentation was made. I think I read it 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This representation 
was made: 

Under this convention he (an American 
citizen) would have more rights than Soviet 
citizens. He would be entitled to a lawyer, 
and entitled to be sprung from the pokey in 
3 days. Who is more likely to be stuck in 
the pokey: 18,000 Americans traveling over 
there or 900 Russians over here? 


Is that provided under the Consular 
Treaty? Is there anything that creates 
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or even assures that Americans jailed in 
Russia for any reason would receive 
rights superior to rights given to Russian 
citizens—which do not include the right 
to a lawyer, the right to a jury trial, the 
right to bail, or even prompt investiga- 
tion or being charged with any specific 
crime, which can last for years or 
months? 

Mr. MORTON. Nine months for Rus- 
sian citizens, and, without this treaty, 
9 months for American tourists. 

Mr. HRUSKA. At any rate, where is 
the assurance that Americans would get 
rights not given even to Russian citizens? 

Mr. MORTON. It may be that it will 
not work out that way in practice, but it 
might encourage Russian citizens to get 
better rights in court which they do not 
have at the present time, and which the 
American people have. 

Mr. HRUSKA. May God speed the 
day, but there is no indication they are 
going to grant those rights to its citizens. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope God may speed 
the day. I am enough of an optimist to 
think that the American Government as 
an example of government will prevail 
even behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That the American 
system of jurisprudence will even prevail 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. MORTON. I say, I am hopeful 
some day this will happen. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I hope so, too. 

Then a question was asked with re- 
spect to whether or not we do not already 
have a valid agreement to protect Amer- 
ican citizens in the U.S.S.R. in the 1933 
Litvinoff agreement, and why we need a 
new one. 

May I ask the Senator, for clarifica- 
tion, has it been set forth that the Lit- 
vinoff agreement is operative and in 
existence? 

Mr. MORTON. The Litvinoff agree- 
ment was based on the most favored na- 
tion clause, which had its basis in a 1925 
treaty between Germany and Russia. 
That treaty between Germany and Rus- 
sia became nonoperative after World 
War Il—in fact, during the inception, I 
understand, of World War II, or at least 
after the incepticn of hostilities between 
Hitler’s Germany and Russia. The Lit- 
vinoff agreement or exchange of letters 
between President Roosevelt and Foreign 
Minister Litvinoff, if my memory serves 
me correctly, did have its substance in 
the most favored nations agreement, and 
that went back to the 1925 treaty be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is present. He is a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. He 
can probably correct me if I am wrong, 
but I think that is the history of it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have made diligent 
inquiry of the Department of State and 
was not able to get any specific answer 
as to the abrogation of the Litvinoff let- 
ters of 1933. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator can well 
understand that if the letters were based 
on a treaty which existed between Ger- 
many and Russia dated in 1925, this 
treaty arrangement ceased to exist after 
World War II began. Do not get me in 
the wrong position. Please do not have 
me defending the State Department. I 
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left the Department some years ago, and 
I am not going to be its advocate now. 
I will turn that job over to the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], sen- 
ior Republican member on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. My recollection is that 
the Litvinoff papers—and I may be re- 
miss in not having my memory sharp- 
ened a little 

Mr. MORTON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor’s memory is much better than mine 
on this matter. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But the Senator will 
probably remember that on November 16 
a letter was sent by President Roosevelt 
to Mr. Litvinoff—— 

Mr. MORTON. Was that in 1934? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No, 1933. The letter 
stated that the rights specified in the 
above paragraphs would be granted to 
American nationals immediately upon 
the establishment of relations between 
our two countries. It does not say any- 
thing about when they would start to 
negotiate or when the rights would be 
enjoyed and be granted to Americans, 

I do not want to say that is the final 
word, but I do know that on several oc- 
casions the Department of State relied 
upon these letters, in more recent years, 
in saying that in addition to this reci- 
procity, there is this outstanding agree- 
ment on the part of the U.S.S.R. to ac- 
cord those rights to American nationals 
and that therefore we are holding them 
responsible for this obligation. 

Mr.MORTON. Yes; we have used that 
argument repeatedly in intervening for 
the release or prompt trial of fellow 
Americans. I think any Secretary of 
State would have been negligent if he 
had not used every possible means to try 
to get American nationals to the bar of 
justice promptly and see that justice 
prevailed. But that does not mean we 
necessarily had that right. The Senator 
has tried many lawsuits, and I am sure 
he has used every device he could. He 
is one of the most brilliant lawyers in 
this body, and I am sure he has used such 
devices in behalf of his client, even 
though he knew he had a bad case. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It might seem strange 
that this convention is requested when 
we have an agreement virtually the same 
as the pending consular convention with 
respect to notification and access and it 
is ignored and not honored by the 
U.S.S.R., but now it is said we are going 
to enter into an agreement which has 
the same provision in it, Later in the 
debate I am sure this point will be 
brought out in more detail, but this point 
should be borne in mind and clarified. 
If it has not worked for 34 years in the 
past, there is no reason to think it will 
work for 30 years in advance. 

With respect to the remarks made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
that perhaps such a treaty may be a 
means to ease tensions, and that perhaps 
we can enter into some kind of arrange- 
ment. for peace, I point out that only 
last October 15, the press reported that 
Mr. Brezhnev, the Soviet Communist 
Party leader, in a speech at a Soviet- 
Polish friendship meeting, said it. would 
be vain to expect or to have any idea 
that our relationships on any score or at 
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any level between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States could improve until the 
United States ceased hostilities in Viet- 
nam. He called such hopes “a strange 
and persistent delusion.” That is at 
strange variance with the idea that a 
treaty of this kind, which has been vari- 
ously described as not very important, as 
innocuous, as insignificant, may be proof 
that we are making progress, in view of 
that flat and steely announcement made 
by Mr. Brezhnev. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, before 
I yield the floor, I wish to point out to 
the Senator page 162 of the hearings on 
this convention, which has a letter ad- 
dressed to the distinguished chief of 
staff of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Honorable Carl Marcy, signed 
by Douglas MacArthur II, which I think 
might cover some of the points we have 
debated. If I am factually in error, I 
apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful for the 
reference, and if I am in error, I should 
like the record set straight. 

Mr. MORTON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor is not. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam more likely to be 
than the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter ap- 
pearing on pages 162 and 163 of the 
transcript of the hearings on the Con- 
sular Convention, signed by Douglas 
MacArthur II, our Assistant Secretary of 
State, addressed to the Honorable Carl 
Marcy, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
Hon. Cart Marcy, 
Chief of Staff, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Marcy: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 23, 1967, in which you pass on 
the Foreign Relations Committee's inquiry 
as to when and by what communication the 
“Litvinoff agreement” of 1933 was abrogated 
by the Soviet Union. Your reference presum- 
ably is to Foreign Minister Litvinoff's letter 
to President Roosevelt of November 16, 1933, 
in which the Soviet Union promised unilat- 
erally to extend to American nationals the 
provisions for consular notification and ac- 
cess contained in the Soviet-German Agree- 
ment Concerning Conditions of Residence 
and Business and Legal Protection of Octo- 
ber 12, 1925. I am attaching a copy of Mr. 
Litvinoff’s letter which included the perti- 
nent extracts from the Soviet-German 
Agreement of 1925. 

The Soviet-German Agreement was never, 
to our knowledge, formally abrogated. It 
ceased to have effect, however, upon the out- 
break of armed hostilities between the two 
countries during World War II, when each 
country withdrew its diplomatic and con- 
sular personnel. After the war, and the oc- 
cupation and division of Germany, the pre- 
war Soviet-German Agreement was not rè- 
vived. Instead the Soviet Union negotiated 
new Consular Treaties with both the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic’—neither of 
which contain any guarantees of consular 
notification or access to arrested nationals, 
I am attaching a copy of Article 17 of the 
Soviet Agreement of 1958 with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The post-war lej 


situation with respect 
to consular pro 


tion of American citizens 
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in the Soviet Union, prior to the 1964 signa- 
ture of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Consular convention 
now pending before the Senate, may thus 
be summarized as one in which there were no 
Soviet treaties in force to which the Litvinoff 
most-favored-nation pledge could attach. 
This was one of the reasons that persuaded 
the Department to negotiate the 1964 Con- 
vention, containing as it does clear and ex- 
plicit guarantees of consular notification and 
access. 

The Litvinoff pledge itself, for what it was 
worth, has also never been formally with- 
drawn, However Mr, Litvinoff's letter linked 
the Soviet pledge to the stated expectation 
that the two countries would “immediately” 
negotiate a consular convention on the same 
subject. As you know, this expectation was 
not fulfilled since no convention was ne- 
gotlated to agreement until more than thirty 
years later. The Soviets have long been in 
the position plausibly to maintain that the 
Litvinoff pledge was merely an interim un- 
dertaking which lapsed upon the failure of 
the parties “immediately” to negotiate a con- 
sular convention. 

The legal deficiencies of the “Litvinoff 
agreement” were among the reasons persuad- 
ing the Department that the time had come 
to conclude a treaty containing clear and un- 
equivocal provisions giving us the rights of 
notification and access in cases of Americans 
arrested in the Soviet Union. These provi- 
sions are essential if American citizens travel- 
ing in the Soviet Union are to be affored the 
consular protection they deserve. The 1964 
Consular Convention and its Protocol achieve 
this purpose by making it unambiguously 
clear that notification and access must be 
granted within four days from the time of 
arrest or detention of an American national 
and on a continuing basis thereafter. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator from 
Kentucky will permit, could that include 
the letter addressed to Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and signed by Maxim Litvinoff, 
which begins also on page 163? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes; I think that, too, 
should me included. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Was that included in 
the Senator’s offer? 

Mr. MORTON. No; I did not request 
it, but I should be happy for the Sena- 
tor’s request to be complied with. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Maxim Litvinoff, People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, addressed to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
dated November 16, 1933, which appears 
at pages 163 and 201 of the transcript of 
hearings on the Consular Convention, to- 
gether with President Roosevelt’s reply 
of the same date, which appears at page 
202, and the letter from Litvinoff to 
Roosevelt of the same date appearing 
at pages 200 and 201 of the transcript, 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wasuincton, November 16, 1933. 
Mr, FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: Following our 
conversations I have the honor to inform 
you that the Soviet Government is prepared 
to include in a consular convention to be 
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negotiated immediately following the estab- 
lishment of relations between our two coun- 
tries provisions in which nationals of the 
United States shall be granted rights with 
reference to legal protection which shall not 
be less fayorable than those enjoyed in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by na- 
tionals of the nation most favored in this 
respect. Furthermore, I desire to state that 
such rights will be granted to American 
nationals immediately upon the establish- 
ment of relations between our two countries. 

In this connection I have the honor to 
call to your attention Article 11 and the 
Protocol to Article 11, of the Agreement 
Concerning Conditions of Residence and 
Business and Legal Protection in General 
concluded between Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on October 12, 
1925. 

ARTICLE 11 


Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes 
to adopt the necessary measures to inform 
the consul of the other Party as soon as 
possible whenever a national of the country 
which he represents is arrested in his district. 

The same procedure shall apply if a 
prisoner is transferred from one place of 
detention to another, 


FINAL PROTOCOL 
Ad Article 11 


1, The Consul shall be notified elther by 
a communication from the person arrested 
or by the authorities themselves direct. Such 
communications shall be made within a 
period not exceeding seven times twenty- 
four hours, and in large towns, including 
capitals of districts, within a period not ex- 

three times twenty-four hours. 

2. In places of detention of all kinds, re- 
quests made by consular representatives to 
visit nationals of their country under arrest, 
or to have them visited by their representa- 
tives, shall be granted without delay. The 
consular representative shall not be entitled 
to require officials of the courts or prisons 
to withdraw during his interview with the 
person under arrest, 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maxim LITVINOFF, 
People’s Commissar jor Foreign Affairs, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


WASHINGTON, November 16, 1933. 

My Dear MR, Litvinov: I thank you for 
your letter of November 16, 1933, informing 
me that the Soviet Government is prepared 
to grant to nationals of the United States 
rights with reference to legal protection no 
less favorable than those enjoyed in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by na- 
tionals of the nation most favored in this 
respect. I have noticed the provisions of 
the treaty and protocol concluded between 
Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on October 12, 1925. 

I am glad that nationals of the United 
States will enjoy the protection afforded by 
these instruments immediately upon the es- 
tablishment of relations between our coun- 
tries and I am fully prepared to negotiate 
@ consular convention covering these sub- 
jects as soon as practicable. Let me add 
that American diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers in the Soviet Union will be zealous in 

the rights of American nationals, 
particularly the right to a fair, public, and 
speedy trial and the right to be represented 
by counsel of their choice. We shall expect 
that the nearest American diplomatic or con- 
sular officer shall be notified immediately of 
any arrest or detention of an American na- 
tional, and that he shall promptly be af- 
forded the opportunity to communicate and 
converse with such national, 

I am [etc.] 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. ` 
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Tue SOVIET COMMISSAR FOR°FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(LITVINOV) To PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
WASHINGTON, November 16, 1933. 

My Dear MR. Presipent: In reply to your 
letter of November 16, 1933, I have the honor 
to inform you that the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a fixed 
policy accords the nationals of the United 
States within the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics the following 
rights referred to by you: 

1. The right to free exercise of liberty of 
conscience and religious worship” and pro- 
tection “from all disability or persecution 
on account of their religious faith or wor- 
ship”. 

This right is supported by the following 
laws and regulations existing in the various 
republics of the Union: 

Every person may profess any religion or 
none. All restrictions of rights connected 
with the profession of any belief whatsoever, 
or with the nonprofession of any belief, are 
annulled. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, art. 3.) 

Within the confines of the Soviet Union 
it is prohibited to issue any local laws or 
regulations restricting or Umiting freedom 
of conscience, or establishing privileges or 
preferential rights of any kind based upon 
the religious profession of any person. (De- 
cree of Jan. 23, 1918, art. 2.) 

2. The right to “conduct without annoy- 
ance or molestation of any kind religious 
services and rites of a ceremonial. nature”, 
1 right is supported by the following 

WS: 

A free performance of religious rites is 
guaranteed as long as it does not interfere 
with public order and is not accompanied 
by interference with the rights of citizens of 
the Soviet Union. Local authorities possess 
the right in such cases to adopt all neces- 
sary Measures to preserve public order and 
safety. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, art. 5.) 

Interference with the performance of re- 
ligious rites, in so far as they do not en- 
danger public order and are not accompanied 
by infringements on the rights of others is 
punishable by compulsory labour for a period 
up to six months. (Criminal Code, art. 127.) 

3. “The right and opportunity to lease, 
erect or maintain in convenient situations” 
churches, houses or other buildings appro- 
priate for religious purposes, 

This right is supported by the following 
laws and regulations: 

Believers belonging to a religious society 
with the object of making provision for their 
requirements in the matter of religion may 
lease under contract, free of charge, from the 
Sub-District or District Executive Commit- 
tee or from the Town Soviet, special build- 
ings for the purpose of worship and objects 
intended exclusively for the purposes of their 
cult. (Decree of April 8, 1929, art. 10.) 

Furthermore, believers who have formed 
a religious society or a group of believers 
may use for religious meetings cther build- 
ings which have been placed at their dis- 
Posal on lease by private persons or by lo- 
cal Soviets and Executive Committees. All 
rules established for houses of worship are 
applicable to these buildings. Contracts for 
the use of such buildings shall be concluded 
by individual believers who will be held re- 
sponsible for their execution. In addition, 
these buildings must comply with the sani- 
tary and technical building regulations. (De- 
crees of April 8, 1929, art. 10.) 

The place of worship and religious prop- 
erty shall be handed over for the use of be- 
lievers forming a religious society under a 
contract concluded in the name of the com- 
petent District Executive Committee or Town 
Soviet by the competent administrative de- 
partment or branch, or directly by the Sub- 
District Executive Committee. (Decree of 
April 8, 1929, art 15.) 

The construction of new places of wor- 
ship may take place at the desire of religious 
societies provided that the usual technical 
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building regulations and special regulations 
laid down by the People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs are observed. (Decree of 
April 8, 1929, art. 45.) 

4. “The right to collect from their co- 
religionists . . voluntary offerings for re- 
ligious purposes.” 

This right is supported by the following 
law: 

Members of groups of believers and re- 
ligious societies may raise subscriptions 
among themselyes and collect voluntary of- 
ferings, both in the place of worship itself 
and outside it, but only amongst the mem- 
bers of the religious association concerned 
and only for purposes connected with the 
upkeep of the place of worship and the re- 
ligious property, for the engagement of min- 
isters of religion and for the expenses of 
their executive body. Any form of forced 
contribution in aid of religious associations 
is punishable under the Criminal Code. (De- 
cree of April 8, 1929, art. 54.) 

5. Right to “impart religious instruction 
to their children either singly or in groups 
or to have such instruction imparted by 
persons whom they may employ for such 
purposes.” 

This right is supported by the following 
law: 

The school is separated from the Church. 
Instruction in religious doctrines is not per- 
mitted in any governmental and common 
schools, nor in private teaching institutions 
where general subjects are taught. Persons 
may, give or receive religious instruction in 
a private manner. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, 
art. 9.) 

Furthermore, the Soviet Government is 
prepared to include in a consular conven- 
tion to be negotiated immediately following 
the establishment of relations between our 
two countries provisions in which nationals 
of the United States shall be granted rights 
with reference to freedom of conscience and 
the free exercise of religion which shall not 
be less favorable than those enjoyed in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by na- 
tionals of the nation most favored in this 
respect. In this connection, I have the honor 
to call to your attention Article 9 of the 
Treaty between Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, signed at Moscow 
October 12, 1925, which reads as follows: 

“Nationals of each of the Contracting 
Parties... shall be entitled to hold reli- 
gious services in churches, houses or other 
buildings, rented, according to the laws of 
the country, in their national language or in 
any other language which is customary in 
their religion. They shall be entitled to bury 
their dead in accordance with their religious 
practice in burial-grounds established and 
maintained by them with the approval of 
the competent authorities, so long as they 
comply with the police regulations of the 
other Party in respect of buildings and public 
health.” 

Furthermore, I desire to state that the 
rights specified in the above paragraphs wiil 
be granted to American nationals immedi- 
ately upon the establishment of relations be- 
tween our two countries. 

Finally, I have the honor to inform you 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, while reserving to itself 
the right of refusing visas to Americans de- 
siring to enter the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on personal grounds, does not in- 
tend to base such refusals on the fact of 
such persons having an ecclesiastical status. 

Iam [etc.] 

MAXIM LITVINOFF. 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, after 
listening to the debate, I am beginning 
to get a little worried for fear that the 
debate will result in the compilation of 
two lists of Senators—one a list of those 
who love or at least trust the people of 
tie Communist world, and the other 
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made up of Senators who hate every 
Communist ever born, and will continue 
to hate them until they die, and who 
insist that. America will be destroyed if 
we have anything to do with them. 

In making up lists of those who would 
establish closer relations with Eastern 
Europe, and those who would do every- 
thing possible to destroy the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe, I find that 
there would be some rather unusual bed- 
fellows. 

On last October 20, it appears that 
24 U.S. executives visited Eastern 
European countries, to seek to stimulate 
trade and to establish better feelings 
between Eastern Europe and the United 
States. I think we ought to know who 
those 24 business people were. 

The expedition was organized by the 
late Henry Luce and his associates of 
Time magazine. At the time, the press 
noted that it was expected they would 
be received by heads of state and other 
officials. They were. They were wined 
and dined, and well treated, as I under- 
stand it, during their trip to Eastern 
Europe. 

The first member of that group of 
businessmen mentioned in the report of 
October 21, 1966, is John L. Loeb, senior 
partner of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
He said he was confident the trip could 
definitely further the administration’s 
recently stated policy of increasing trade 
with Eastern Europe. ‘The delegation, 
he said, planned to explore possibilities 
of expanding financial and commercial 
relations, and to develop better under- 
standing of American industry. 

Mr. President, the list of the execu- 
tives who went on that trip intrigues 
me. In addition to Mr. Loeb they in- 
cluded the following: 

John L. Atwood, president, North 
American Aviation, Inc.; Eugene N. Bees- 
ley, president, Eli Lilly & Co.; James H. 
Binger, chairman, Honeywell Inc.; Wil- 
liam Blackie, chairman, the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; Edgar M. Bronfman, presi- 
dent, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc.; 
Joseph F. Cullman 3d, president, Philip 
Morris Inc., and Russell DeYoung, chair- 
man, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Also A. P. Fontaine, chairman, the 
Bendix Corp.; Henry Ford II, chairman 
of the board of the Ford Motor Co.; 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; Gordon Grand, 
president, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; John D. Harper, president of the 
Aluminum Company of America; Robert 
E. Ingersoll, chairman, the Borg-Warner 
Corp.; George A. Murphy, chairman, Irv- 
ing Trust Co.; Robert S. Oelman, chair- 
man, National Cash Register Co.; Frank 
Pace, Jr., president, International Exec- 
utive Service Corp., and S. Warner Pach, 
president, Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

Also Henry R. Roberts, president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; 
Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., president, Rock- 
well-Standard Corp.; C. William Verity, 
Jr., president, Armco Steel Corp.; Leslie 
H. Warner, president, General Telephone 
& Electronics Corp.; Rawleigh Warner, 
Jr., president, Mobil Oil Corp., and Ken- 
drick R. Wilson, Jr., chairman, Avco 
Corp. 

In addition, there were traveling with 
those people Dr. Alexander Heard, chan- 
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cellor of Vanderbilt University, and 
Whitney Young, Jr., executive director 
of the National Urban League. 

It may be said that this group trav- 
eled only to Hungary, Rumania, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
While that is true, Mr, Auer at that 
time pointed out that they had made 
two similar trips in the past, one to the 
Soviet Union in 1963 and another to 
southeast Asia—where there is a war go- 
ing on now—in 1965. 

All the participants paid their own 
way. The story will be found on pages 
106 to 108 of the transcript of hearings 
on the consular treaty. 

What puzzles me is are all these well- 
known businessmen, each of them heads 
of billion-dollar corporations, sympa- 
thetic to communism, or are they dis- 
trustful of the form of government 
which we have had here in the United 
States, which has permitted them to be- 
come the heads of billion-dollar corpo- 
rations? It all does not make sense. 

Of course, they went over there to 
make more business for themselves. In 
order to do that, they had to establish 
more friendly relations with these coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 

I just hope that when the lists are 
made of the people who sympathize with 
communism, or trust it, and those who 
hate it from the day they are born un- 
til the day they die, the names of these 
gentleman will not be included in the 
list of sympathizers. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the yeas and nays have 
been asked for and ordered on the pend- 
ing amendment, the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
30-minute time limitation on the pending 
amendment, the time to be divided 
equally between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, who is absent on official business 
at this time, I would like to make a few 
brief remarks in his behalf, and in my 
behalf as well, on Executive Amendment 
No. 1 as proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] yesterday. 
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The effect of the amendment would be 
to change the provisions in the conven- 
tion which grant unrestricted immunity 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the 
receiving State to the consular officers 
and employees of the sending State in 
two respects. First, consular employees 
would no longer have any immunity 
from criminal jurisdiction. Second, 
consular officers, as distinguished from 
employees, would have immunity only 
for misdemeanors, but not for felonies. 

May I raise this hypothetical question: 
Suppose there were an American official 
in the Embassy at Moscow. He would 
have diplomatic immunity, which would 
give him unrestricted immunity from 
criminal jurisdiction. But what would 
happen to him, if this amendment were 
agreed to, if he were transferred to a 
consulate in the Soviet Union? He would 
lose his unrestricted immunity and would 
be immune only for misdemeanors. 

I do not see why there should be a 
difference between the protection enjoyed 
by a consular official and that enjoyed by 
a diplomatic official, especially in view of 
the fact that three decades ago we joined 
the two so that we now have a combined 
diplomatic and consular service in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
amendment should be opposed for the 
following reasons. 

In the first place, the amendment 
would make it impossible for the United 
States to open a consulate in the Soviet 
Union because, as the Department of 
State has stated in a memorandum which 
appears on page 138 of the hearings on 
the convention: 

We would not send American officials or 
clerical employees to serve in the U.S. R. 
without this protection. 


The memorandum makes it clear that 
the protection referred to is full immu- 
nity from criminal jurisdiction for both 
consular officers and consular employees 
and I am talking about American con- 
sular officers and American consular em- 
ployees. This point is emphasized in a 
letter received today by Senator For- 
BRIGHT, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, from the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations in which he stated: 

Secretary Rusk has stated and I would 
like to repeat that we would not open a 
consulate in the Soviet Union, and send our 
consular officers and employees to such an 
office, without the protection of full crim- 
inal immunity. 


In the second place, I understand that 
the Soviets would be unwilling to renego- 
tiate the convention if Senator TAL- 
MADGE’S amendment were agreed to, so 
that, in effect, the amendment would kill 
the treaty. The Assistant Secretary of 
State’s letter to which I have referred 
previously said: 

In our judgment an attempt at renego- 
tiation would be fruitless and would result 
in there being no treaty. 


As I have said before, I am convinced 
that the treaty is in the national interest 
and would naturally be opposed to any 
amendment which would result in there 
being no treaty. 

In the third place, I would like to point 
out that the treaty was submitted to the 
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Senate on June 12, 1964, and then re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. It has thus been before the 
committee for almost 3 years. There 
has been ample time, therefore, to submit 
amendments and reservations to the 
treaty. 

Amendments and reservations should 
have been proposed while the treaty was 
under active consideration in the com- 
mittee so that they could be examined 
thoroughly. In a matter as delicate and 
complicated as the convention we are 
considering, amendments should not be 
made in haste, at the last minute, and 
without serious consideration. The fact 
that an amendment is proposed at the 
final hour indicates to me that the true 
intent of the amendment is to defeat 
the treaty. 

Finally, Mr. President, while none of 
us certainly wishes to denigrate the 
power of the Senate to amend a treaty 
or to attach reservations to it, the fact 
is that amendments or reservations re- 
quire a majority vote, while advice and 
consent to ratification requires a two- 
thirds vote. When an amendment or 
reservation is proposed that is of such 
importance that it involves the life or 
death of the treaty, the effect of such 
an amendment or reservation is to make 
the two-thirds rule ineffective and to 
substitute for it a majority vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, dated March 9, 1967, 
from William B. Macomber, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I have been asked by 
the Secretary to reply to your letter of March 
8, 1967 which requests our view on the 
amendment proposed by Senator Talmadge 
to the Consular Convention between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 

This amendment is, in effect, a demand 
for renegotiation of the Convention in such 
a way as to alter fundamentally the nature 
of Article 19, concerning the immunity of 
consular personnel from criminal jurisdic- 
tion. In our judgment an attempt at rene- 
gotiation would be fruitless and would result 
in there being no treaty. As Secretary Rusk 
has emphasized previously, we consider this 
treaty essential to obtaining rights we need 
for the protection of Americans travelling 
in the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, we consider the immunity provi- 
sions as they are now set forth in Article 19 
of the Convention to be in the best interest 
of the United States. 

The adverse effect of this amendment 
would be twofold. It first would substitute 
for the full criminal immunity provision of 
Article 19(2) language often used in our 
earlier consular conventions, which in effect 
grants immunity to consular officers from 
the local jurisdiction only for misdemeanors. 
The second effect of this amendment would 
be to deny any immunity whatsoever to 
consular employees. 

The Department of State strongly opposes 
this amendment. The matter of full im- 


munity from Soviet criminal jurisdiction for 
our consular officers and employees is one of 
the important benefits of this Convention 
for the United States. Secretary Rusk has 
stated and I would like to repeat that we 
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would not open a consulate in the Soviet 
Union, and send our consular officers and 
employees to such an office, without the pro- 
tection of full criminal immunity. The pur- 
pose of Article 19(2) is to protect our con- 
sular personnel from arbitrary Soviet 
pressures, whether they are motivated by 
the purpose of retaliation or otherwise. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
you, please let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary jor Congr 
Relations. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not fair to as- 
sume that, regardless of how one feels 
about this consular treaty, whether he 
is for it or against it, this amendment 
would be to the disadvantage of Ameri- 
can nationals? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. They would be re- 
quired to go to Russia and live in a 
closed society, whereas other nationals 
would come to this country in an open 
society. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The protection we seek in this treaty 
for our consular officials would be done 
away with if a U.S. consulate were es- 
tablished in the Soviet Union. Under 
this treaty, however, so far as Soviet 
employees in a consulate in this country 
are concerned, they would continue to 
be given the full benefit of American law 
and protection of the Constitution. The 
treaty would not deprive them of this 
benefit and protection but our people in 
the Soviet Union would receive the 
same treatment that a Soviet citizen 
receives. 

Mr. PASTORE. Also, in the case of a 
felony committed in our country, an in- 
dividual is entitled to a hearing before 
a grand jury, before he is indicted and 
before he is brought to trial, and he 
must be given a trial by his peers. But 
now, by a reciprocal agreement, if we 
invoke this restriction as against, let us 
say, Russia, and we allow our nationals 
to go there and not have immunity in 
the case of a felony, they would not be 
entitled to grand jury hearings, they 
would not be entitled to an indictment, 
they would not be entitled to a judg- 
ment by their peers. 

It occurs to me that while there may be 
a certain connotation to this amendment 
which would show that we do not want 
these Russians to come to this country 
and to be immune in the case of a felony, 
we are forgetting the reciprocity in- 
volved, which would outweigh the disad- 
vantage experienced by American na- 
tionals serving in a U.S. consulate in 
Russia, who would be placed in a preju- 
diced position. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This feature 
should be of interest: If the Russians 
abuse the immunity provision of the 
convention, we may terminate the agree- 
ment on 6 months’ notice, under article 
30. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call attention to one 
example where the adoption of this 
amendment would be very much to the 
disadvantage of the United States. 

The senior Senator from Rhode Island 
will recall that when we were in Moscow 
3 years ago, we were very pointedly ad- 
vised that photographing a bridge is a 
crime in Russia, whereas in the United 
States, you can photograph 10,000 
bridges, and still it is not a crime. In 
many other instances, an action would 
be considered a crime in Russia which 
would be considered a misdemeanor or 
no violation at all in the United States. 

If we adopt this amendment, we would 
forgo the protection for our people who 
go to Russia—protection which is af- 
forded to Russians who come to the 
United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall yield myself 1 minute, and I wish 
to reserve the remainder of my time. 

So far as I am concerned, the most 
important feature about this treaty is 
that it protects Americans in the Soviet 
Union—tourists as well as consular offi- 
cials and employees. That is a feature 
we should always keep in mind. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would rather 
withhold my time. Does the Senator de- 
sire 1 minute? 

Mr. ALLOTT. A parliamentary in- 
quir y 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was 
not aware, at the time I left the floor, 
that a unanimous-consent agreement on 
time had been given. 

I wish to join generally in the state- 
ment made by the distinguished major- 
ity leader and in the colloquy with the 
Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

I have studied this matter intermina- 
bly, as have many Senators, and at the 
moment I am not prepared to commit 
myself as being either for or against the 
Consular Convention. 

As I view the Consular Convention, 
three arguments can be made in favor 
of it: one, the protection of our tourists 
and businessmen who go to Russia; two, 
the protection of the consulate and its 
employees; and, three, what other bene- 
fits may come from the establishment of 
a consulate in the Soviet Union. 

It is my view of this matter that if 
we were to adopt this amendment, the 
Senate might just as well stop con- 
sidering the Consular Convention, be- 
cause if we would derive one thing from 
it, it would be the protection of our own 
people in the Soviet Union. To put the 
matter another way, it would be un- 
thinkable that we would send people to a 
consulate in the Soviet Union and make 
their immunity apply only to what is 
recognized as a misdemeanor in this 
country. 

I am not prepared at this moment to 
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make a commitment on the convention; 
but if we are to receive anything from 
the convention, we must have complete 
immunity as a part of it. Therefore, I 


urge Senators not to vote for this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. TALMADGE. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Most of the debate today on the Con- 
sular Convention has centered around 
the merits and demerits of the treaty. 
I agree that the treaty does have some 
advantages. I agree that under certain 
conditions it ought to be ratified by the 
Senate. But let us keep the real issue 
in perspective. If Senators will turn 
to page 10 of the message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States transmitting 
the convention, they will find that ar- 
ticle 19, paragraph 2, reads: 

Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment who are nationals of 
the sending state shall enjoy immunity from 
the criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
state. 


Mr. President, this is the first con- 
sular convention in the entire history of 
the Republic in which total immunity 
has been granted to consular officers. 
In 1790, during the administration of 
President Washington, immunity was 
granted to embassy officers or officials 
who are located in the capital of the 
receiving state and who are dealing with 
the day-to-day diplomatic questions 
that affect their countries. But never 
before in the history of our Republic 
have we granted immunity to consular 
officers. 

Who are the consular officers and em- 
ployees? They are persons who are 
located in Atlanta, Ga.; in Providence, 
R. I.; in Cleveland, Ohio; in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and who are there to deal with 
economic matters so as to promote the 
interests of their countries. 

This convention proposes to give them 
the same immunity that ambassadors and 
members of ambassadorial staffs have. 

Note that the language is “consular 
officers and employees.” The immunity 
that would be granted is absolute, com- 
plete, and total. It would affect the 
criminal laws of all 50 States and every 
criminal statute of the entire United 
States of America. 

How broad is this provision? It is 
broad enough so that a janitor in a con- 
sular office could assassinate a President 
of the United States, and what would be 
his punishment? All we could do would 
be to bid him farewell. We could not 
punish him, but only bid him farewell. 
We could declare him to be persona non 
grata. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. But in terms of rec- 
iprocity, if we sent one of our nationals 
to the Soviet Union and he were accused 
of assassinating Kosygin, he would have 
as much immunity there as a Russian 
would have immunity here. 

The point that I make is that what- 
ever we give, we receive, as well. If I 
were to be tried for a crime or were to be 
accused of a crime in Russia 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Iam not prepared 
to yield for a speech. I am speaking on 
limited time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
not agree that if I were to be accused of 
a crime, I would rather be accused in the 
United States than I would in Moscow? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will agree with 
that; certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I were 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do not yield for 
a speech. The contention of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is absolutely 
correct. But I would point out that the 
U.S. embassy officials and consular offi- 
cers of the United States of America 
do not go to other countries to engage 
in criminal activity or in treason. 
Crime is not an instrument of policy of 
the United States of America. Crime is 
an instrument of policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. PASTORE: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ‘TALMADGE, I will yield for a 
question only. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. Is it not true 
that although our embassy personnel 
may not go to Russia with that motive, 
they could be charged wrongly with that 
activity, and that that is what we are 
trying to protect them against? 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator is cor- 
rect, but I do not agree that after al- 
most 200 years of the history of our Re- 
public we should select the Soviet Union 
for this grant of total and complete im- 
munity. For the record shows that they 
have used every one of their offices, 
whether embassy or consular offices, for 
espionage and subversion. I am not in 
favor of granting such complete and 
total immunity to the Soviet Union. 

Under our most favored nation pro- 
vision every other country on the face 
of the earth that had a provision that 
contained the most favored nation 
treatment could request complete im- 
munity if we sign this convention. 

Imagine what it would mean to have 
consular officials of the Soviet Union 
throughout Latin America and through- 
out the world with total and complete 
grants of immunity. They would have a 
license to engage in espionage world- 
wide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

I do not need to tell the Senate the 
long history that the Soviet Union has 
had in this country, with us expelling 
their embassy officials for espionage. 

As a matter of fact, in 1948, Russian 
consular officials were forcibly holding 
Oksana Kasenkina, a refugee, against 
her will in the New York consulate office 
and in order to escape she was forced to 
jump from the third floor of the con- 
sulate. 

When they did that, we expelled their 
consular general and they closed their 
three consulate offices in the United 
States. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am 
not trying to kill this treaty. It has 
‘many provisions which I think are de- 
sirable, but I cannot, for the life of me, 
understand why we should grant total, 
complete, and absolute immunity. 
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These consular officers would be. scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
could assassinate, murder, torture, com- 
mit treason, and rape with absolute im- 
punity. All that we could do would be 
to declare them to be persona non grata 
and send them home. 

I think that the amendment should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. ‘President, 
will the Senator yield me 3 of his min- 
utes? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 of those 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
would rather vote against the treaty 
than accept this amendment and vote 
for the treaty with the amendment in 
it. 

Russia could pass a law tomorrow say- 
ing that whoever goes by Lenin’s tomb 
and does not genuflect is guilty of a fel- 
ony. That passerby could be an Amer- 
ican and he could be tried under Russian 
law, and he could go to jail for 10 years 
under Russian law, and there is nothing 
we could do about it. 

The reciprocity that it is involved 
should be considered. It is true that we 
are taking a risk by giving immunity to 
all Russian nationals who are sent here 
and that our only alternative would be 
to send them back to Russia persona 
non grata. 

At the same time it must be realized 
that we are receiving as much as we 
are giving; and we are giving protection 
to Americans who go there and could be 
charged under Russian law with a felony 
under circumstances that we in this 
country would consider ridiculous. 

We are buying safety for Americans 
who go to Russia. That is why I am 
against this amendment. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Georgia is true when he said that they 
could come here, commit murder, and 
have immunity; but by the same token 
we could go there and have immunity. 
The argument is made that we do not go 
there for that murderous purpose. That 
is true, but we could be charged with 
that purpose, and that is what we are 
trying to protect our nationals against. 

As far as being treated in an open so- 
ciety as an American as against being 
treated as an American in a closed so- 
ciety, like Russia, I would take my 
chances on this immunity and say that 
it is to the advantage of American na- 
tionals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. President, reference has been 
made to the Kasenkina case. She was 
not a refugee. She was an employee of 
the Soviet consulate in New York. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But she was trying 
to escape and get asylum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, but she was 
an employee of the Soviet consulate 
there, teaching officials of the consulate 

If that had been an American consu- 
late in the Soviet Union, and the same 
thing had happened there, I would have 
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wanted the officials of the American con- 
Sulate to go down and act in the same 
way in the Soviet Union that the Rus- 
sian officials acted in New York. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the grant of unrestricted 
immunity from criminal jurisdiction to 
consular officers and employees. May I 
repeat at this point a portion of the 
remarks made by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the floor of the Senate on 
March 7. He said: a 


This provision is a new departure for the 
United States. In other consular conven- 
tions to which the United States is a party, 
such immunity has applied only to mis- 
demeanors and not to felonies. 

On the other hand, as far as diplomatic 
immunity is concerned, nations observe an 
even broader immunity which extends not 
only to criminal jurisdiction but to civil 
jurisdiction as well and also applies to the 
families of diplomatic officers. Our diplo- 
mats in the Soviet Union, and indeed all 
over the world, have such immunity, as do 
all foreign diplomats, including Soviet diplo- 
mats here. 

In other words, this convention brings 
the protection which those working in con- 
sulates enjoy more closely into line with 
ea protection those working in embassies 

we. Si. 

But those who are concerned about the 
immunity provision in this convention are 
not interested in the disappearing distinc- 
tions between diplomatic and consular 
immunities. Their interest in the immu- 
nity provision is a result of their fear of 
espionage. 

They see a danger in the immunity pro- 
vision because if a Soviet intelligence officer 
assigned to a Soviet consulate in the United 
States were to commit espionage he could 
not be prosecuted. Like any Soviet official 
assigned to the Soviet embassy in Washing- 
ton who committed espionage, he could only 
be expelled. 

It is a fact of life—an unpleasant fact, 
to be sure—that all of those assigned to 
foreign embassies and consulates in the 
United States and all of the Americans 
assigned to our embassies and consulates 
abroad are not what they appear to be. 

Some are not career diplomatic and con- 
sular personnel but intelligence officers. 
The Soviets use embassies and consulates 
for intelligence purposes as do other coun- 
tries including the United States. Perhaps 
in a gentler age this may not have been true, 
but it is the case in the world today. In 
this sense, there is a common interest in- 
volved, for I gather that both we and the 
Soviets would prefer to have our intelligence 
Officers expelled rather than imprisoned. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Section 2 of article XIX was inserted 
in the treaty at the express and urgent 
demand of the Soviet Union. 

This is the first time in the history of 
our Republic that it has ever made a 
consular convention with any country at 
a time when the Soviet Union is fur- 
nishing supplies to maim and kill half a 
million Americans in Southeast Asia. 

It strikes me as being a most inop- 
portune time to grant a proposal of 
total, absolute, and complete criminal 
immunity to the Soviet Union. It will 
be the only nation on the face of the 
earth to whom such a provision will have 
been granted. 

What has happened since we made 
this convention with the Soviet Union? 

A similar consular convention was 
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negotiated with Great Britain. What 
happened? 

Something happened to a British of- 
ficer named Burke in the Soviet Union, 
and the British have not yet ratified the 
consular convention. 

A similar consular convention was 
negotiated with Japan. The Japanese 
have not yet ratified this convention. 

This is the first convention with any 
nation on the face of the earth, coming 
before the Senate this afternoon, to 
grant total, complete, and absolute 
criminal immunity to a Soviet consular 
officer and his staff, even to the janitors. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
Senate should be stampeded into any 
such position, despite the proposal of the 
State Department that they never want 
anything which they handle changed in 
any way. x 

They do not realize that the responsi- 
bility on the Senate constitutionally is 
to advise and consent. 

That is what I am seeking to do here 
today, to advise and consent. 

I am seeking to advise the State De- 
partment that it should not give janitors 
in consular offices in the Soviet Embassy 
freedom to assassinate the President of 
the United States, and then our only re- 
course would be to bid him farewell when 
we send him back to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield briefly? 

Mr. TALMADGE. . I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has said 
about the Japanese and British consular 
conventions is correct.. What the Sena- 
tor did not say was that those consular 
conventions, if and when ratified, will 
extend far beyond the convention now 
before the Senate, because it is my un- 
derstanding—and I stand subject to cor- 
rection—that it includes families of con- 
sular officers as well. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I.do not know.. I 
would accept the Senator’s word. He is 
on the committee, and I am not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say that in 
response to the question inherent in 
the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair interposes to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he will withhold his re- 
quest to yield back the remainder of his 
time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes, Mr. President, 
I do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the 
Senator from Georgia, first, that I am 
deeply grateful to him for his customary 
courtesy and consideration. The ques- 
tion inherent in this body on voting was 
raised in committee. In reply to a ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. LauscHe], here is Secretary of State 
Rusk’s answer: 

Because when we look at this proposal— 


Full immunity, that is— 

and look at the reciprocal advantages itself 
for having the same arrangements for our 
people in the Soviet Union, we felt that this 
would be a constructive thing to do from the 
point of view of our own interest; otherwise, 
we would have said no, let us not have any 
consular convention. 
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Thus, I think this is an important 
question which has been discussed in part 
in the committee. 

Mr. TALMADGE, If the Senator will 
yield at that point, I am not trying to 
say that the Soviet Union should not 
have consular officers in this country. I 
merely say that they and their staffs and 
employees should not have total and ab- 
solute criminal immunity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the Senator 
would agree that this is a reciprocal pro- 
posal which would apply to our people in 
the Soviet Union on the same basis, 
would he not? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It applies to both, 
but. the Soviets use crime, torture, as- 
sassination, and treason as instruments 
of national policy. Our Government 
does not. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam happy to yield 
1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota, 

The PRESIDING , OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. In support of the per- 
suasive arguments made by the Senator 
from Georgia, let me say that it would 
be a terrific indictment of the State 
Department and our negotiators if all 
the advantages attributed to this kind 
of immunity actually. obtained as de- 
scribed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], because our 
negotiators did not ask for them. They 
were forced on us by the Russians. Thus, 
if, in fact, all these benefits will accrue, 
I think that we must look at the whole 
treaty with a jaundiced eye because our 
negotiators badly let us down. During 
years of negotiation, they never asked for 
this immunity until, finally, they yielded 
to pressure by the Soviets, and they put 
it in. 

Quite obviously, the Soviets must feel 
that there is some advantage to be gained 
here, or they would not have insisted on 
it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

On this question the yeas. and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
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from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]; the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Young] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Lauscue] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote may.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
If present and voting; the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would Vote “nay,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BROOKE], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. HANsEN] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado IMr. 
Dominick], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provury] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BRooke], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
DomINIcK] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 53, as follows: 


No. 58 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 

Bible is N Mundt 

yra, Va, Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Russell 
Cotton Hollings Spong 
Curtis ka Talmadge 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Eastland Long. La. Tower 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del 
Fannin Montoya 

NAYS—53 

Aiken Hickenlooper Moss 
Allott Inouye Nelson 
Anderson Jackson Pastore 
Baker Javits Pearson 
Bayh Jordan, N.C Pell 
Bennett Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Boggs Kuchel Proxmire 
Burdick Long, Mo. Randolph 
Carlson Mansfield Ribicoff 

ase McCarthy Scott 
Church McGee Smith 
Fong McGovern Sparkman 
Fulbright McIntyre Symington 
Griffin Metcalf Tydings 
Harris Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hart. Mondale Yarborough 
Hatfield Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Morton 

NOT VOTING—21 

Bartlett Cannon Dirksen 
Brewster Clark Dominick 
Brooke Cooper Ellender 
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Gore Lausche Prouty 
Hansen Magnuson Smathers 
Hartke Morse tennis 
Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie Young, Ohio 


So Mr. TaLmapce’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments? 

If there are no further amendments, 
is there objection to the treaty being 
considered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
tion of ratification? 

Mr.MUNDT. Will the Chair yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senate has always 
been so slow to legislate and so quick to 
ratify treaties that we are not as famil- 
iar with the rules on treaties as we are 
on legislation. So, although no Senator 
has suggested, to me at least, that he 
has other amendments to propose which 
are not in the form of reservations, I 
think it might be appropriate, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Chair inquired now, while 
we have so many Senators present, 
whether there is anyone else who wishes 
to offer such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments to be offered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since apparently there are no further 
amendments, it is my understanding that 
we must reach the point of presentation 
of the resolution of ratification before 
reservations become eligible for consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Reservations and 
understandings are not eligible for con- 
sideration until after the presentation 
of the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we now agree that 
there are no further amendments, that 
will not prevent any Senator from later 
offering a reservation about which we 
may not have been informed up to this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther amendments would be in order. 
The Senator is correct, reservations 
would be in order. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is why I suggested 
that the Chair inquire whether there 
were any further amendments. If there 
are not, I would see no objection to pro- 
ceeding with the presentation of the 
resolution of ratification. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is there any urgent 
need for obtaining this unanimous con- 
sent at this time? In deference to other 
Senators who may not be present, or who 
may wish time, overnight, to decide 
whether to offer an amendment, would 
it not be well, in the absence of urgent 
need, to defer this unanimous-consent 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has simply laid the question before 
the Senate, because reservations and 
understandings would not be in order 
until a resolution of ratification has been 
presented and reported to the Senate. 
The decision as to whether to move to 
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that stage is a matter of policy over 
which the Senate has control. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
just like to observe that if there is any- 
one who does wish to submit an amend- 
ment, he would be foreclosed from now 
on; this is a substantial right in a very 
important matter, and I just wonder if 
action on the unanimous-consent re- 
quest could be delayed until a future 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the request was to follow the 
regular procedure which has been fol- 
lowed many times before. The question 
has been raised, and inquiries have been 
made privately among Senators. There 
has been no response to the question 
raised by the Presiding Officer, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, as 
to whether there were further amend- 
ments, and it would just be in the in- 
terests of orderly procedure to move for- 
ward. Nobody's rights are foreclosed. 
We have to reach this point before reso- 
lutions of reservations become eligible 
for consideration; and the Senator from 
Maine, the Senator from South Dakota, 
and others who have reservations and 
understandings pending or might wish 
to offer a resolution of reservation would 
be foreclosed from having such matters 
considered until this point is reached. 

Mr. HRUSKA. With that explana- 
tion, Mr. President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the convention will 
be considered as having passed through 
its various stages up to and including 
the presentation of the resolution of 
ratification, which the clerk will now 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, together with a protocol 
relating thereto, signed at Moscow on June 1, 
1964 (Executive D, Eighty-eighth Congress 
second session), 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I have sent 
to the desk today two reservations, which 
will be printed and on the desks of Sena- 
tors tomorrow morning. Ihave been ad- 
vised by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] that she 
has sent to the desk today an amendment 
in the form of an understanding to the 
resolution of ratification, which will also 
be relevant, for consideration at this 
point, and which will be printed and on 
the desks of Senators tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT ON MA- 
CHINERY AND EQUIPMENT—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 81) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
legislative session, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States on the invest- 
ment tax credit on machinery and 
equipment. Without objection, the mes- 
sage from the President will be printed 
in the Recorp, without being read, and 
will be appropriately referred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 8, 1966, I asked the 
Congress to suspend temporarily the 7- 
percent investment tax credit for ma- 
chinery and equipment and the tax 
benefits of accelerated depreciation on 
buildings. 

That suspension was specifically de- 
signed to relieve excessive pressure on 
the overheated capital goods industries 
and the resulting strain on our financial 
markets. My economic advisers and I 
believed that the measures then proposed 
would relieve the acute inflationary 
pressures of the capital boom on the 
capacity of our machinery producers, 
the supplies of skilled workers, interest 
rates, and the availability of credit for 
private homebuilding. 

The Congress promptly enacted the 
legislation. The legislation provided for 
automatic restoration of these special 
tax provisions on January 1, 1968. At 
the time I signed the bill into law, I 
stated: 

II.. any earlier reinstatement would 
be appropriate, I shall recommend prompt 
legislative action to accomplish that result. 


In enacting the law, the Congress and 
the administration assumed the obliga- 
tion to terminate this selective fiscal re- 
straint and restore these tax incentives 
as soon as changes in the situation justi- 
fied such action. The reports to the 
Congress of both the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee stated: 

If military requirements in southeast 
Asia should decrease before January 1, 1968, 
or if for some other reason it should become 
apparent that suspension of the investment 
credit and suspension of the use of the 
accelerated depreciation methods with re- 
spect to buildings are no longer necessary 
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to restrain inflation, the Congress can 
promptly terminate the suspensions. The 
Administration has also indicated that it 
would recommend terminating the suspen- 
sion period before January 1, 1968, under 
such conditions. 


In appearing before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified: 

The Administration will be alert to any 
change in the situation and will be prepared 
to recommend terminating the suspension 
period before January 1, 1968, if a change in 
circumstances makes that at all possible, and 
I would hope that the Congress would, in 
turn, be willing to entertain such a recom- 
mendation. 


When I signed the bill last fall, I listed 
clearly what my economic advisers and 
I expected the legislation to accomplish. 
I said it would help “restore more nor- 
mal interest rates and ease tight money 
and credit conditions; free funds and re- 
sources for homebuilding and other es- 
sential uses; trim down excessive backlog 
of machinery orders; curb upward pres- 
sures on prices and costs of capital 
goods; guard against a needless repeti- 
tion of the old pattern of boom and bust 
in capital spending; and improve our cur- 
rent balance-of-payments positions.” 

In the 6 months since Congress re- 
ceived the temporary suspension legis- 
lation it has already effectively done the 
job we hoped it would do. 

INTEREST RATES 


Since last September, aided by action 
of the Federal Reserve Board, interest 
rates have fallen dramatically: 3-month 
Treasury bills—down 22.2 percent; long- 
term Treasury securities—down 9.3 per- 
cent; new corporate Aa bonds—down 12 
percent; new municipal bonds—down 
15.1 percent. 

FUNDS FOR HOMEBUILDING 


Funds are again flowing into our thrift 
institutions. Savings and loan associa- 
tions—our key mortgage lenders—ac- 
cumulated funds at an annual rate of 
only $100 million last spring and sum- 
mer. Subsequent to our action last Sep- 
tember, there has been a very sharp rise 
in their accumulation of funds. From 
October 1966 through January 1967, their 
accounts grew at an annual rate of $8 
billion. 

Mortgage interest rates have started 
to come down, and new housing starts 
have now risen for the last 3 months in 
a row. 

BACKLOGS OF MACHINERY ORDERS 


Last September, new orders for ma- 
chinery and equipment were 18 percent 
higher than a year earlier, and order 
backlogs had grown 28 percent over that 
period. Order backlogs for machine 
tools were particularly large. 

Orders for machinery and equipment 
have declined steadily since September, 
by a total of 7 percent. Order backlogs 
have leveled off, and in January actually 
declined for the first time since June 
1963. For machine tools, backlogs have 
fallen substantially, as shipments ex- 
ceeded orders by 17 percent in Decem- 
ber and January. 

PRESSURES ON PRICES AND COSTS OF CAPITAL 
GOODS 

The machine industry had been strain- 

ing their capacity—running close to 100 
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percent of maximum use—in August 
1966. Between August and January the 
average utilization rate of capacity has 
declined to a healthier and more efficient 
rate. For makers of electrical machin- 
ery, the decline is from 97 percent to 
91.5 percent. 

Acute shortages of skilled labor, that 
plagued the machinery industries last 
spring and summer, are gradually dis- 
appearing. 

GUARDING AGAINST BOOM AND BUST 


In 1965, plant and equipment spend- 
ing rose 16 percent. In 1966, it rose 17 
percent. That was an unsustainable 
pace. At that rate, the capital boom 
was headed for a bust. Now, the latest 
survey of investment plans for 1967, 
conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, shows a modest increase 
of less than 4 percent. That is a sus- 
tainable. pace of advance. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


During the first three quarters of 1966, 
imports of capital equipment soared an 
average of 14 percent a quarter. In the 
fourth quarter of 1966 the rise was only 
3.9 percent, and this partly reflected 
deliveries against earlier orders. Now 
that domestic producers can take care of 
domestic demands, this extra drain on 
our balance of payments should be al- 
leviated. 

On the basis of this evidence, it is 
clear that the investment credit and 
accelerated depreciation, consistent with 
our promise and in justice to our society, 
should now be safely restored. Although 
the demand for capital goods continues 
to be strong and remain at record levels, 
my Council of Economic Advisers in- 
forms me that it no longer threatens to 
strain our growing ability to produce. 

In fulfillment of the commitment made 
by this administration as well as the 
Congress at the time we asked that these 
tax incentives be suspended, and in ac- 
cordance with the strong recommenda- 
tions of my Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, I recommend imme- 
diate and prompt reinstatement of the 
T-percent investment tax credit and ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

I recommend restoration of these in- 
centives effective today, the date on 
which legislation will be introduced in 
the Congress. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly 
on this legislation without delay so that 
there will be no uncertainty or doubt 
in our free enterprise community. 

In doing so, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration can show the country and 
the world once again that we can and 
will work together for stable prosperity 
in our growing and free economy. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON., 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the President of the United 
States for the action he has just taken 
on the 7-percent investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation. 

I have not read the message, but I 
understand that it will reinstate the leg- 
islation after a certain date. 
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I stated last fall that this was an un- 
fortunate move to be taken by the ad- 
ministration and Congress. I have 
prepared a speech on the matter and a 
bill for introduction this week to rein- 
state the investment credit and accel- 
erated depreciation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, as in legislative session, that my 
speech and a copy of the bill that I had 
expected to introduce be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and the bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON 


The senior Senator from Kansas was one 
of the staunchest advocates of the invest- 
ment tax credit which was enacted into law 
as part of the Revenue Act of 1962. I felt 
that the investment credit was an essential 
element in any program to stimulate mod- 
ernization of U.S. industry and to equalize 
competition between U.S. products and 
those of foreign manufacturers. 

The tremendous aid and assistance pro- 
grams of the United States after World War 
II brought a rapid reconstruction of the 
war-devastated economies of the major in- 
dustrial countries in Europe and of Japan. 
With U.S. money and technical assistance, 
foreign industries were able to modernize to 
a point where they far surpassed our own 
companies in newness of equipment and 
buildings. 

As a result, U.S. products suffered in com- 
petition in the world market and our bal- 
ance of payments suffered accordingly. 

To redress this situation, the investment 
credit, a credit against taxes equal generally 
to 7 percent of the cost of the new invest- 
ment, was adopted and was to be of great 
benefit to U.S, business, stirring a new era 
of modernization and technological change. 
However, mounting inflationary pressures in 
1965 and 1966 prompted the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to propose a suspension of the 
investment credit along with a suspension 
of the methods of accelerating depreciation 
of property. The suspension of the invest- 
ment credit and accelerated depreciation 
was advocated by the Administration as nec- 
essary to dampen these inflationary pres- 
sures. From the moment the suspension of 
these tax incentives was first proposed, I ex- 
pressed my opposition to it. I voted 
against the suspension bill in the Senate 
Finance Committee and on the Senate floor. 
My opposition to the measure was predi- 
cated on several grounds. 

First of all, when the investment credit 
became law in 1962, assurances were given 
to business that it was to be a permanent 
part of our tax structure, that it was not to 
be used as a spigot to be turned on and off 
as the economic situation of the day de- 
manded. But the Administration did not 
keep its word. At the end of last summer, 
the President decided the incentives must be 
suspended. I believe that when any segment 
of the American public relies on the Goy- 
ernment’s assurance that a specific policy 
will be maintained, the Government has a 
moral obligation to keep that policy in effect. 

Further, though, I thought the suspension 
would not do what the Administration 
claimed it would do, immediately reduce in- 
flationary pressures, but instead would con- 
tribute to weakening the economy. The lag 
between the time that the decision to invest 
was made and the time when the credit 
could actually be taken was of such a dura- 
tion that a suspension to take effect in the 
fall of 1966 would not really reduce invest- 
ment spending until a time when indicators 
showed the economy would need a boost, not 
a restraint. A declining stock market and 
the tightening of the money market were not 
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only curtailing activity in the housing and 
commercial construction industry, but could 
well curtail plans for the expansion of busi- 
ness plants and for capital expenditures of 
government agencies. With these conditions 
on the horizon, it was no time to provide a 
depressant in the form of suspension of the 
tax incentives. 

I felt also that it was inconsistent and 
discriminatory on the part of the Adminis- 
tration to suspend the tax credit of com- 
panies investing in the United States and at 
the same time advocating it for companies 
investing abroad. The Administration was 
doing just that in advocating such a credit 
for investment abroad as part of certain tax 
treaties then before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

The effect that a suspension would have 
on small business and on the agricultural 
community particularly concerned me. 
Farmers had begun to make a little money 
but desperately needed to purchase addition- 
al farm equipment in order to keep up with 
the demand for their products: Small busi- 
ness needed expansion of its facilities and 
modernization of its machines. The sus- 
pension of the investment credit would kill 
the only method by which farmers and small 
businessmen could buy the necessary imple- 
ments and not return to the red ink side of 
their ledgers. Iam happy to say that amend- 
ments were made in the original proposal 
which exempted from the suspension of the 
credit investment up to $20,000 and which 
exempted from the suspension of the accel- 
erated depreciation a structure or structures 
‘costing up to $50,000. Even these exemptions 
would not be enough to keep the suspension 
from adversely affecting the farmer and the 
small businessman. For example, the pur- 
chase of one or two combines or tractors 
would probably exceed the $20,000 exemption 
afforded to the farmer. 

Of course, the bill was passed and signed 
into law on November 8, 1966, I hate to say I 
told you so, but the fact is that my worries 
at the suspension of the investment credit 
have come to pass and the suspension’s detri- 
mental effects theorized in 1966 are realized 
in 1967; The economy is dragging, business 
is off, and, if the suspension remains through 
the end of this year as it is supposed to, 
we could well be in a serious recession. 

In a report of February 20, 1967 to the 
President on the impact of the suspension 
Acting Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge 
shows that businessmen have trimmed their 
capital spending substantially and are in- 
dicating great cuts in capital spending for 
the remainder of this year. Most of the cut- 
back in the 1966 capital spending: outlays 
occurred in commercial business. In 1967, 
manufacturing and commercial firms share 
an equal portion of the anticipated reduction 
in outlays attributed to the suspension. Ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment de- 
clined drastically in the first month of 1967 
and in the predictions for the remainder of 
1967, Such a drop in capital outlays cannot 
be countenanced if our economy is to con- 
tinue to grow and to prosper. 

The signs of an impending slack in busi- 
ness are all around. In its February 20 issue, 
the Wall Street Journal reports that new 
factory orders for durable goods dropped 
sharply in January and that the inventory 
buildup in the fourth quarter of 1966 was 
even bigger than previously thought. An 
inventory buildup means fewer purchases 
and is one of the most important indications 
of a slow-down in business. 

Salutary amendments that the Senate 
made in last year’s bill to suspend the invest- 
ment credit, but which were eliminated by 
the conference, would have exempted various 
transportation industries from the suspen- 
sion. These exemptions, especially the one 
for the railroads, were needed because of the 
shortage of transportation facilities, par- 
ticularly of boxcars. Improved and adequate 
transportation facilities were necessary to 
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ship the nation’s commodities from origin 
to processor. Specifically, railroad freight 
cars were in demand to transport farm prod- 
ucts from the agricultural centers of the 
Midwest to the industrial centers of the East. 
Since the exemptions were denied in the 
bill which was finally enacted, just as I 
feared, the railroad equipment industry has 
suffered from the suspension of the tax 
credit. ‘There is a startling decline of about 
80 percent from a year ago in orders for 
freight cars and locomotives according to an 
article in the February 27 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. The implications of this 
severe reduction in freight car and locomo- 
tive orders affect not only the railroad 
industry but the suppliers of railroad equip- 
ment and its components and the users of 
the railroads, particularly the farmers. And 
then there are corporate profits which after 
the longest, most vigorous boom in business 
history, have changed directions. 

All of these indicators make it apparent 
that unemployment will rise and a sharp 
turn-down in the economy will result as the 
year advances, 

Therefore, I am today introducing a bill 
to reinstate the investment credit and ac- 
celerated depreciation, to terminate the sus- 
pension of these tax incentives in advance 
of the December 31 date presently called for 
in the law. The suspension would cease as 
of the date of enactment of this bill. 

Iam happy to see that I am not the only 
one calling for an end of the suspension of 
these tax incentives. For example, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. Proxmire, cham- 
pioned this idea in a statement in the Feb- 
ruary 27 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
two of the leading Washington newspapers, 
the Evening Star and the Post, in February 
27 editorials called for the suspension to end 
now. It would not be inconsistent. for the 
Administration to adopt such a position 
either, At the time of the suspension, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fowler said it would 
not continue for the scheduled 16 months if 
the economy exhibited marked signs of cool- 
ing off. These signs are much in evidence to- 
day—the economy is cooling off and will be- 
come rather frigid unless the investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation suspen- 
sions are lifted. I hope that my bill to lift 
these suspensions is given early considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee. 


8. — 

A bill to terminate the suspension of the 
investment credit and the suspension of 
the allowance of accelerated depreciation 
in the case of certain real property 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 

tion 48(j) and section 167(1)(3) of the In- 

ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
definition of suspension period) are amended 
by striking out “December 31, 1967” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the date of the en- 
actment of the Investment Credit and Ac- 
celerated Depreciation Restoration Act of 

1967”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as the “In- 
vestment Credit and Accelerated Deprecia- 
tion Restoration Act of 1967”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request which I hope will be accept- 
able to the Senate as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business to- 
morrow, Friday, it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the conclusion of busi- 
ness on Monday next, the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning; that on the completion of 
business on Tuesday, the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have no objection. 
That is with the understanding that 
there will be the. usual period for the 
transaction of routine business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
at. the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness on Tuesday next, there be a time 
limitation of 4 hours on the Mundt free 
press amendment, the time to be equally 
divided between the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Dakota and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT]; 
that following that, on the second 
amendment to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota, 
there be 6 hours allotted, the time to be 
equally divided on the same basis. 

Mr. MUNDT. With the understand- 
ing that the morning business period on 
ü will not be taken out of the 
Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Mr. MUNDT. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday. s 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that with re- 
spect to the Smith understanding, there 
be 1 hour allocated to that proposal, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Smita] and the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it the purpose of 
the majority leader to have a period for 
the transaction of morning business on 
each day, Tuesday and Wednesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is. 

Mr. HRUSKA. ‘Time limitations to 
follow the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object to the various 
unanimous-consent requests that have 
been made, I am sure that the distin- 
guished majority leader has worked out 
the time requests in each of these in- 
stances with the Senators involved, and 
that it is satisfactory with them. 
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However, in my opinion; this treaty 
and the various reservations that have 
been proposed constitute one of the most 
serious questions that have come before 
the Senate for a long time; and what 
this ends up in is that the majority 
leader or the minority leader or the pro- 
ponent, as the case may be, controls the 
time; and with all good faith—which, of 
course, they have—we find ourselves 
often in the position I found myself in 
today. However, through the kindness 
of the majority leader, I was still able to 
say a few words. 

T should like to ask if there is any rea- 
son why we could not defer these unan- 
imous-consent requests until next week. 
I would have no objection to the first 
one. But I certainly wish to object to 
blocking myself into a situation with 
respect to this treaty where I could not 
discuss any phase of it or any phase of 
the reservations at as great length as I 
wished. With all good faith, the ma- 
jority leader or the proponent of the 
reservation may find himself in a posi- 
tion where he can give a Senator only 5 
minutes to discuss something that per- 
haps the Senator would, in all good 
conscience, wish to discuss at some 
length. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, May I say to the 
Senator that the situation was a little 
different this afternoon, because the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] was prepared to vote right at 
that time, without anyone having spoken 
in opposition to his amendment. I can 
assure the Senator from Colorado—he 
has my word for it—that he will have as 
much time as he desires, and he need 
have no worries in that respect. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I add one other 
statement: This unanimous-consent 
agreement leaves open ended the right of 
any Senator to offer a reservation of his 
own, on which he would then control his 
part of the time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I understand that, Mr. 
President. With that assurance, and 
with the understanding that there will 
be no unanimous-consent request upon 
the treaty itself without notice to us on 
the final passage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So long as there will be 
no time limitation on ratification, I will 
not object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor, and I assure him that every Sena- 
tor will receive ample notice before the 
treaty is finally voted on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reserving the right 
to object, is it the opinion of the majority 
leader that we might be finished with 
this treaty next week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope so, 
yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought that 
would be the purpose of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered. 
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The unanimous- consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Tuesday, March 
14, 1967, at the conclusion of any routine 
morning business under order of the Senate, 
during the further consideration of the 
treaty Ex. D, 88th Cong., 2d sess., a Consular 
Convention’ with the U.S. S. R., debate on 
Executive Reservation No. 1, intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MunpT], shall be limited to 4 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by Mr. 
MuNprT and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]; debate on Executive Reserva- 
tion No. 2, intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Mouwnpr shall be limited to 6 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. MUNDT 
and Mr. FULBRIGHT; and debate on Executive 
Understanding No. 1, intended to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmirH], shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mrs. SMITH 
and Mr. FULBRIGHT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, the Senator 
from Nebraska, and the Senator from 
Colorado for their consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. bey 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President; I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
Toya in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD: of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate, in executive session, stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
in executive session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, March 10, 1967, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 9, 1967: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 1, 
consular officers, and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Ameri- 
ca: 

Dr. Charles E. Klontz, of Illinois. 

Mrs. Gladys Pearlson Rogers, of Maryland. 

New Foreign Service officers of class 2 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also consular officers of the United States of 
America: 

Clifton P. English, of Florida. 

John G. Gossett, of Oklahoma. 

Charles G. Sommer, of Ohio. 

For appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 2, consular officers, and secre- 
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taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: j 

William F. Keyes, of California. 

Clarence A. Wendel, of Montana. 

New Foreign Service officers of class 3 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also consular officers of the United States of 
America: 

Neil C. McManus, of New Jersey. 

Mathias J. Ortwein, of Pennsylvania. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 4, consular officers, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

John M. O'Grady, of California. 

John E. Ray, Jr., of Virginia. 

C. Lester Stermer, of Florida. 

Now a Foreign Service officer of class 6 and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consular officer of the United States of 
America: 

William A, Feldt, of South Dakota. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 7 to class 6: 

Kenneth A. Guenther, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John J. Youle, of New York. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 7 to class 6 and to be also consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

Parker W. Borg, of Minnesota. 

Stephen W. Buck, of New York. 

Harold F. Colebaugh, of California. 

Miss Nancy E. Fitch, of New York. 

Sydney Goldsmith, of New Jersey. 

Maurice N. Gralnek, of Iilinois. 

Alphonse F. LaPorta, of New York. 

Harvey I. Leifert, of California. 

David L. Mack, of Oregon. 

Joseph V. Montville, of New Jersey. 

Miss Sheila-Kaye O'Connell, of Massachu- 
setts. 

John H, Penfold, of Colorado. 

Bruce C. Rogers, of New York. 

Theodor Rumme, of Massachusetts. 

Richard L. Schott, of Kansas. 

1 James W. Shinn, of the District of Colum- 
ia. 

John D. Stempel, of Indiana. 

James E. Taylor, of California. 

John Way Vincent, of Ilinois. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 8 to class 7 and to be also consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

William E. Barreda, of Texas. 

David L. Blakemore, of New York. 

Miss Mary Rose Brandt, of Oregon. 

Robert D. Brown, of Idaho. 

Colby Cornish Coombs, of Massachusetts. 

James J. Ehrman, of Wisconsin. 

Terry D. Hansen, of Utah. 

Frederick H. Hassett, of Missouri. 

Miss Genta A. Hawkins, of California. 

Arthur H. Hughes, of Nebraska. 

Richard L. Jackson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Dennis W. Keogh, of West Virginia. 

E. Mark Linton, of California, 

Peter S. Maher, of Illinois. 

Gene B. Marshall, of New Hampshire. 

Richard Keller McKee, of Illinois. 

Patrick A. Mulloy, of Pennsylvania. 

John E. Ormond, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

Alan Parker, of Kansas. 

Robert Petersen, of Ohio. 

Albert J. Planagen, of New York, 

Bruce F. Porter, of Iowa. 

Mark S. Ramee, of New York, 

David L. Schiele, of California. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Townsend, of Connecti- 
cut. 

Miss Katherine A. Verebelyi, of Texas. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 7, consular officers, and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Edward E. Archer, of California, 

John A. Barcas, of New Jersey. 

Alan H. Bergstrom, of North Dakota. 

Roger P. Bradley, of Illinois. 

Charles H. Brayshaw, of Colorado. 
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Weldon D. Burson, of Texas. 

Frederick H. Gerlach, of Wisconsin. 

Arthur Houghton, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Larry Craig Johnstone, of Washington. 

Robert K. Kelley, of California. 

Sheldon I. Krebs, of New York. 

David Burton Langhaug, of Michigan. 

A. Frank Lattanzi, of California. 

Lewis R. Luchs, of Virginia. 

Miss Clara Sigrid Maitrejean, of California. 

Robert P. Milton, of Georgia. 

Dennis P. Murphy, of Washington. 

Richard N. Otto, of New York. 

Dennis R. Papendick, of California. 

Thomas R, Reynders, of Massachusetts. 

William Frederick Rope, of New York. 

Harlan F. Rosacker, of Nebraska. 

Robert S. Simpson, of Virginia. 

W. Kenneth Thompson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

James C. Todd, of California. 

Edward A. Torre, of Maryland. 

John H. Will, of Texas. 

For appointment as Foreign Service Offi- 
cers of class 8, consular officers, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Richard L. Bagrall, of Washington. 

Paul E. Barbian, of Wisconsin. 

Victor H. Borcherdt III, of Colorado. 

J. Grant Burke, of Massachusetts. 

Martin W. Cooper, of Viringia. 

Miss Mary Teresita Currie, of New York. 

James A. Edris, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert P. Gallagher, of Rhode Island. 

Thomas Humphrey Gerth, of New York. 

Daniel V. Grant, of North Carolina. 

Miss Katherine Hashmall, of New York. 

Miss Lynn Dean Hyatt, of Utah. 

Peter R. Jones, of California. 

Delmar Karlen, Jr., of New York. 

Lawrence E. Modisett, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Miss Marilyn L. Muench, of Idaho. 

Miss Marguerite M. Orr, of Virginia. 

Peter S. Perényi, of Connecticut, 

George E. Richardson, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Elizabeth Molin Roueché, of Mary- 
land. 

Dennis A. Sandberg, of Minnesota. 

Miss Barbara L. Schell, of Pennsylvania. 

Kirby L. Smith, of Florida. 

Miss Marsha D. Smith, of Maryland. 

Luis G. Stelzner, of California. 

George S. Stone, of New York. 

Miss Rosa Lee Unger, of Virginia, 

David M. Walker, of Oregon. 

Miss Melinda A. Wendell, of California. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

Wiliam B. Bromell, of Virginia. 

Thane A, Kuhlman, of Michigan. 

Charles G. Williamson, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Preston E. Amos, of Wisconsin. 

Robert H. Behrens, of New Jersey. 

Richard E. Benedick, of California. 

Keith A. Botterud, of Montana, 

Kenneth R. Boyle, of Alabama. 

Frank P. Catanoso, of New Jersey. 

Kenneth E. Clair, of Illinois. 

F. Weston Fenhagen, of Maryland. 

Kenneth L, Flynn, of Virginia. 

Charles R. Hare, of Virginia. 

Dixon H, Harris, of Missouri. 

Warren S, Hawley, of New Jersey. 

John L. Hopkins, of Virginia. 

William E. Hutchinson, Jr., of Maryland. 

Norman A. Jones, of Virginia. 

Charles E. Waterman, of Massachusetts. 

James Kim, of Maryland. 

Bruce R. Koch, of Pennsylvania, 

Lawrence B. Larkin, Jr., of Virginia. 

Howard E, Larson, of Maryland. 

Lewis H. Lederer, of California. 

John D. Lorenzen, of California. 

Robert Marrero, of Maryland, 

Miss Marion M, Montague, of Virginia. 
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Alan G. Morrill, Jr., of Oregon. 

Edgar E. Noel, of the District of Columbia. 

Eugene E. Pfaff, of North Carolina. 

Miss Jeanne M. Pryor, of Arizona. 

Hal Ryerson, of New Hampshire. 

John C. Scafe, of Kansas. 

Edmund Schechter, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Paul F. Taylor, of Florida. 

Miss Marie Louise Telich, of California. 

Earle M. Welch, Jr., of Virginia. 

Walter E. Wells, of Connecticut, 

Donald L. Whittaker, of Florida. 

Peter C. Wolcott, of New York. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

Miss Carolyn M. Allen, of Oklahoma. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Arnold, of Pennsylvania, 

Arthur J. Brickhill, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Mary R. Carroll, of Massachusetts. 

Arnold J. Denys, of Pennsylvania, 

John D. Dodge, of Virginia. 

Eric L. Faley, Jr., of Texas. 

Richard C. Faulk, of New York. 

Miss Phyllis S. Flaschner, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Debbie R. Guiler, of Florida. 

William D. Heimbach, of California. 

Robert W. Jensen, of Montana. 

Guy C. Johnson, of California. 

Miss Charmaine V. Keyes, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Jack S. Komitor, of New Jersey. 

Miss Frances M. Leicht, of Minnesota. 

Robert M. Linn, of Pennsylvania. 

Alfred L. Malone, of Texas. 

Milan R. McClelland, of Minnesota. 

Miss Geraldine S. Mulrenin, of Oklahoma, 

Robert K. Nelson, of Washington. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Powers, of Maryland. 

Oscar A, Reynolds, of Texas. 

Miss Barbara A. Roberts, of Maryland. 

James J. Romano, of New York. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Smith, of Utah, 

Charles L. Stephan III, of Illinois, 

Edward T. Stever, of Virginia. 

Arthur P. Strelick, of Pennsylvania. 

Richard D. Sweet, of Idaho, 

Miss Mildred P. Tamny, of Pennsylvania, 

Miss Elayne J. Urban, of Ohio. 

Miss Victoria Valcárcel, of Puerto Rico. 

Edward H. Wilkinson, of Indiana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 9, 1967 


The House met 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. George N. Conomis, St. Demetrios 
Greek Orthodox Church, Jersey City, 
N.J., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, Thou hast said: Blessed 
is the nation whose God is the Lord— 
Psalm 33: 22. 

Blessed has been our Nation, for Thou 
hast been our Lord. From the days of 
the pilgrims and the Founding Fathers 
of our Republic, our trust is in Thee. 

Unto Thee do we humbly lift up our 
souls in truth and sincerity to praise 
and thank Thee for all thy blessings. 

We humbly beseech Thee to ever ac- 
cept us as Thine inheritance. Grant 
unto our beloved President and those 
in authority, in interpreting and per- 
petuating those inalienable rights be- 
stowed by Thee, strength of wisdom so 
that they may continue to serve our 
Nation and its goals of justice, pros- 
perity, and peace at home and through- 
out the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 2, 1967, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 4573. An act to provide, for the peri- 
od ending on June 30, 1967, a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 355. An act to improve the operation of 
the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 665) 
entitled “An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1967 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, evaluation, and mili- 
tary construction for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes.” 


SCHLESINGER GUILTY OF A CARE- 
LESS MISTAKE IN HIS ATTACK ON 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PEACE 
EFFORTS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
quest for peace in Vietnam is difficult at 
best. We do ourselves and the world 
no real service when we complicate that 
difficult task still further by a lack of 
clear thinking or precise use of words 
in the English language. 

What is even more regrettable is when 
a bitter attack on the President and our 
Nation’s efforts to achieve an honorable 
peace in Vietnam is based, as it was 
yesterday in the speech my former fel- 
low member of the Harvard faculty, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, gave to the ADA here 
in Washington, upon a careless mistake 
in understanding the English language. 

As one who has followed the quest for 
peace in Vietnam rather closely as a 
Member of Congress, I can say flatly 
that Mr. Schlesinger is absolutely 100 
percent dead wrong when he charges 
that this country refuses to sit down and 
talk peace with Hanoi unless Hanoi first 
akanan a the level of its military aggres- 

on. 

We are ready now as we have been 
consistently in the past to sit down and 
talk peace with Hanoi without any con- 
ditions at all. 

What we do refuse to do, however— 
and quite properly so—is to purchase 
Hanoi’s attendance at these talks at the 
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price of ending our bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

The reciprocity we seek from Hanoi 
is not in return for our sitting down at 
the peace table. It is in return for our 
ending the bombing. 

Mr. Schlesinger certainly should have 
known that simple but very important 
distinction. Once it is understood his 
attacks yesterday on the President and 
on our national policy add up to one fat, 
round goose egg. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BRIEFING 
WITH RESPECT TO VIETCONG 
BUILDUP IN RECENT TRUCE IN 
VIETNAM, TO BE HELD MARCH 14 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a general announcement 
to the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On Wednesday, March 8, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services was privileged 
to hear a briefing by Mr. John Hughes, 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency, with 
respect to the Vietcong buildup during 
the period of the recent truce in Viet- 
nam. Many questions have beer raised 
as to what transpired during the truce 
period. I invite every Member of the 
House of Representatives to be present 
to receive a factual presentation which 
will leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to what actually transpired during this 
period. 

I have arranged to have this presenta- 
tion made by Mr. Hughes at 9 a.m., Tues- 
day, March 14, in the main committee 
room of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Carl Vinson Room, room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building. I hope 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives can be present. If it should 
be necessary, I will make arrangements 
for another briefing at a later date in 
order that all Members may have an 
opportunity to receive this briefing. I 
regret that because of the security classi- 
fication of this presentation it must be 
limited to Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives only. 

lasts about 30 


The presentation 
minutes. 

This will put to rest some of the ar- 
guments of those who have to have an- 
other lull in the bombing. 

I hope Members will come to see this. 
They will be surprised. They will be 
wiser. They will have more information. 

It is a pleasure to accommodate the 
Members with this announcement. 


THE AGE OF THE COMPUTER 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to share with the House an interesting 
and delightful experience I had today. 
The age of the computer is here, but 
even with its great efficiency it does oc- 
casionally produce some surprises. This 
morning the mail brought to my office 
a computerized fundraising letter. It 
was a good letter which was addressed 
to me personally. It had my name typed 
right in the body of the letter. Imagine 
my surprise to see that the letter came 
from the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and was signed by its chairman, 
John M. Bailey. I want to say espe- 
cially to my good Democrat friends how 
pleased I am. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter was warm 


and friendly. It referred to me as a 
“sensitive, loyal American.” I liked 
that. 


Mr. Speaker, it said: 


Your help contributes to the good health 
of our country’s political system. 


Mr. Speaker, while the credit belongs 
to many, I did work hard in this last 
election for my ticket. 

This team effort helped elect a Re- 
publican Governor in the great State 
of Florida—for the first time in almost 
100 years—a new Republican Member 
from the great State of Florida to this 
House of Representatives, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Burke], our able colleague, and a host 
of new Republican legislators and local 
officeholders. In short, Mr. Speaker, 
this represented the greatest Republican 
victory in the history of the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank Mr. 
Bailey and the Democratic National 
Committee for this warm recognition 
and with this kind of understanding, 
coupled with the evident confusion in 
the computer system of the Democrat 
National Committee, to again refer to 
Mr. Bailey’s letter“ the good health of 
our country’s political system”—ought 
to be even better in 1968, with even 
greater Republican gains. 


SOUTH KOREA WANTS M-16 RIFLES 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with our 
close ally South Korea today demanding 
M-16 rifles to use in Vietnam, I have 
today asked Secretary Rusk to lose no 
time in preempting a private shipment 
of 5,000 of these weapons to be sent 
this month by the Colt Firearms Co. to 
the neutral government of Singapore. 

Two weeks ago the Korean command- 
ing general, in asking for these guns for 
his 45,000 troops in Vietnam, said they 
could be put into battle use in 2 weeks 
and would double the firepower of his 
men. 

Yesterday a prominent newspaper in 
Seoul said the sale of the guns to Singa- 
pore made Korea feel “betrayed” and 
Seoul officials plan next week to visit 
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Washington to request modern rifles, not 
only for their men in South Vietnam but 
along the border with North Korea. 
The Pentagon insists that it is getting 


all the M-16’s it can use. This obviously 


is not the truth. 

Because 5,000 of these guns are sched- 
uled for shipment this month to Singa- 
pore, 2,000 more next month, and be- 
cause an additional 10,000 guns could 
easily be secured by keeping the Colt 
plant on a full-time schedule through 
July, it is especially urgent that action 
be taken now to preempt fully all avail- 
able production for allied use. 

Under present circumstances, with 
our forces and our allies badly needing 
better rifles, the requirements of neutral 
nations must wait. 

Text of a wire dispatch published to- 
day by the Associated Press: 


Srout.—America’s South Korean allies are 
saying “me too” in a big way after learning 
that the U.S. is selling Singapore 20,300 
modern automatic rifles. 

The Koreans want up-to-date guns for the 
troops along the North Korean frontier as 
well as for those in Vietnam who are still 
armed with World War II model weapons. 

Defense Minister Kim Sung-lun told a 
news conference he will ask U.S. officials to 
issue modern automatic weapons to the 45,- 
000 Koreans in Vietnam when he accom- 
panies Premier Chung Il-kwon to Washing- 
ton next week 

Kim refused to comment on the Singapore 
weapons deal, but he said it was urgent that 
“the out-moded small firearms of our boys 
in Vietnam be replaced with automatic 
weapons suitable for jungle warfare.” 

The Seoul newspaper, Hankok Ilbo, said 
the sale of automatic weapons to Singapore 
“makes us feel as if we had been betrayed 
by a friend.” 


DEMOCRATS SOLICIT HELP OF 
REPUBLICANS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Gurney], 
I want to be recorded on the side of the 
angels. 

I received only this morning a per- 
sonally addressed envelope from the 
Democrat National Committee, signed by 
Chairman Bailey, the first sentence of 
which reads, including the salutation: 

DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: Will you back your 
political beliefs with money? 


And I am then offered the opportunity 
to contribute from $500 down to—well, 
blank dollars. I do not know what the 
unfilled square means, but the other 
squares call for $500, $250, $150, $25, $10, 
and then just a dollar sign. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No; Mr. Speaker, I prefer 
not to yield at this point. 

The worst part of this is that if I do 
give the Democrats $500 or any part of 
$500 I would have to pay the postage be- 
cause the Democrat National Committee 
did not bother to send along a business- 
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reply envelope; and they did not even 

bother to send along a postage stamp. 
Mr. Speaker, I might add that before 

the Democrats get any money from me 


for their political campaigns they will be ~ 


gone where the woodbine twineth and 
the whang-doodle twangeth. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I did not make any public 
outcry about it, but I got two such letters 
within the last 6 weeks from the Repub- 
lican National Committee—and maybe 
we just ought to trade letters. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think it would 
be anywhere near a fair swap. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO FILE 
CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight. Friday, March 10, 1967, 
to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 5 OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE ON MARCH 15 AND 
16 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may be permitted to sit during 
general debate on March 15 and 16. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON WILDLIFE AND FISHERIES OF 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TO- 
DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Wildlife and Fisheries of. the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


; [Roll No. 31] 
Ashley Bray Brock 
Bow Brinkley Cabell 
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Cahill Gardner Pettis 
Carey Gettys Philbin 
Chamberlain _ Goodell Pool 

Clancy Gubser Pucinski 
Conyers Hagan Resnick 
Corbett Halleck Ronan 
Corman Hardy St. Onge 
Cramer Herlong Scheuer 
Cunningham Jacobs Shipley 
Dawson Jones, Mo. Stubblefield 
Derwinski Jones, N.C. Sullivan 
Diggs King, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Donohue Kluczynski Waldie 
Fallon Kornegay Watkins 
Fascell Lennon Watson 
Foley McEwen Whitener 
Fountain Mink Willis 
Friedel Morse, Mass. 

Galifianakis Nix 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall, 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 2 OF 
1967, CONCERNING THE US. 
TARIFF COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC, NO. 78) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1967, concerning the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

The plan is a step toward fulfilling my 
pledge to the American people that Gov- 
ernment must be reshaped to meet the 
tasks of today. It underscores my con- 
viction that progress can be achieved 
by building upon what is strong and en- 
during, but that we shall never hesitate 
to discard what is inefficient or out- 
moded. 

This plan has a single, clear objec- 
tive—to strengthen the operations of the 
Tariff Commission by transferring to its 
Chairman certain routine executive and 
administrative functions now divided 
among its six Commissioners. 

In taking this long-overdue step, the 
plan adopts a proven concept of good 
management recommended by the first 
Hoover Commission: in the interests of 
efficiency purely administrative func- 
tions—budgeting, personnel supervision, 
and general management—should be 
vested in the chairman of a commission 
rather than. diffused throughout the 
Commission. 

This principle was followed by each of 
my predecessors—Presidents Harry S. 
Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
John F. Kennedy. 

It has been applied successfully to 
most of our Commissions, including: 

The Federal Trade Commission, 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 

* U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
ani 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The reorganization plan I recommend 
br extend it to the Tariff : Commis- 

on. 

The Tariff Commission plays a key 
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role in safeguarding the Nation’s eco- 
nomic vitality. It reviews our commer- 
cial policies and studies how these pol- 
icies affect competition between foreign 
and domestic products. Periodically, 
after public investigation, the Commis- 
sion: reports to Congress and the Presi- 
dent concerning the effect of imports on 
our domestic industries and our workers. 

The Commission’s tasks are demanding 
and complex. They require skill and 
careful judgment. Often, the Commis- 
sion must work under intense time pres- 
sure. 

The plan I forward today will promote 
efficient operation of the Tariff Com- 
mission by: 

Centralizing and consolidating in a 
single executive—the Chairman—the 
purely administrative functions of the 
Commission; i 

Freeing the other Commissioners from 
these routine burdens so they can de- 
vote full time to investigative and ad- 
visory responsibilities. 

Thus, the plan transfers, from the 
Commission as a whole to the Chairman 
of the Commission, these duties: 

Overall management of the Commis- 
sion’s activities; 

Direction and supervision of the em- 
Ployees of the Commission; 

Personnel actions, such as hiring, pro- 
motion, salary, transfer, removal of 
Commission employees; and 

Allocation and use of funds appro- 
priated to the Commission. 

This plan will allow the, Nation’s 
businessmen and workers—and, indeed, 
every. citizen—to reap the benefits of 
modern and effective government. 

As a result of this plan, the Tariff 
Commission will be managed more effi- 
ciently. It is too early, however, to es- 
timate the exact dollar savings that will 
flow from these improved operations. 

This plan was prepared in accordance 
with chapter 9 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

After investigation I have found, and 
I hereby declare, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the accompanying plan 
is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 
901(a) of title 5. 

I urge Congress to permit this reor- 
ganization plan to become effective. 

7 LYNDON: B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


THE 20TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS COVER- 
ING CALENDAR YEAR 1965—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
aaa UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 

) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I-am submitting herewith) the 20th 
annual report on U.S. participation in 
the United Nations, covering calendar 
year 1965. ' 
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That year gave new evidence of our 
country’s vigorous commitment to the 
world organization, and to the cause 
of peace which it serves. All of the 
American efforts recorded here 
whether political, economic, social, legal, 
or administrative - were designed solely 
to further that commitment. 

The whole world shared our grief when 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson died in 
London on July 14, 1965. The respect 
and affection in which he was held, and 
the world’s gratitude for his contribu- 
tions to the United Nations, found ex- 
pression in messages from officials and 
leaders around the globe, and in the 
rare tribute of a memorial meeting in 
the General Assembly hall at the United 
Nations. 

One measure of a nation’s regard for 
the United Nations is the quality of rep- 
resentatives it sends to the Organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, I asked Arthur J. 
Goldberg to leave the Supreme Court of 
the United States and to succeed Am- 
bassador Stevenson as our permanent 
representative to the United Nations. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s first important 
task was to help end the paralysis suf- 
fered by the General Assembly in 1964 as 
a result of the U.N. constitutional crisis. 
It had become clear that the member- 
ship as a whole was not prepared to ap- 
ply the penalty provided by article 19 of 
the charter—loss of vote in the Assembly 
for those more than 2 years in arrears— 
to those members who had refused to 
contribute their assessed shares of cer- 
tain peacekeeping operations. On Au- 
gust 16, Ambassador Goldberg an- 
nounced that the United States would 
not seek to frustrate the evident desire 
of many members that the General As- 
sembly should proceed normally. At the 
same time, he made it clear that the 
United States reserved the same option 
to make exceptions to collective financ- 
ing assessments in the future. 

The consensus reached by the General 
Assembly included agreement that the 
Organization’s financial difficulties 
should be solved through voluntary con- 
tributions, particularly from those de- 
linquent in their payments. A few na- 
tions contributed, but those furthest in 
arrears did not. The financial condition 
of the United Nations thus remained 
precarious. 

During 1965, the Security Council 
made a major contribution to interna- 
tional peace by halting the hostilities be- 
tween India and Pakistan arising from 
the Kashmir dispute. In thus arresting 
a full-scale war on the subcontinent, the 
Organization prevented. untold tragedy 
in Asia—and proved anew its value as 
an instrument for peace. 

United Nations peace forces and truce 
supervisors continued to stand guard 
throughout 1965 in Cyprus, in Kashmir, 
in Korea, and along the troubled bor- 
ders of Israel. The Security Council also 
dispatched United Nations represent- 
atives and observers to the Dominican 
Republic during the disorders there; but 
the primacy of the Organization of 
American States in dealing successfully 
with this regional problem, in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter, 
remained unimpaired. 
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During the year, concrete steps to- 
ward disarmament were again strongly 
urged from all quarters, although prog- 
ress proved disappointingly slow; the 
serious problems of race relations and 
colonialism in southern Africa were also 
a cause of increasing debate and con- 
cern; and the United Nations and its 
members were repeatedly urged by the 
United States to join in the search for 
peace in Vietnam. 

In my speech in San Francisco on 
June 25, 1965—the 20th anniversary of 
the United Nations—I called upon its 
members to use all their infiuence, in- 
dividually and collectively, to bring to 
the negotiating table those who seemed 
determined to continue the conflict. 
Ambassador Goldberg addressed similar 
appeals to United Nations members. In- 
deed, in his first official communication 
as U.S. representative, a letter to the 
Security Council President on July 30, 
1965, Ambassador Goldberg recalled the 
legitimate interest of the Security Coun- 
cil in the peace of southeast Asia and 
asserted that: 

The United States stands ready, as it has 
in the past, to collaborate unconditionally 
with members of the Security Council in 
the search for an acceptable formula to re- 
Se and security to that area of the 
worl 


Unfortunately, these initiatives pro- 
duced no affirmative response from those 
supporting the aggression against South 
Vietnam. Two suspensions of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam during the year 
were no more successful in opening the 
path to honorable negotiations, The 
tragic conflict continues unabated in 
Vietnam. But we are continuing our 
efforts untiringly to seek a peaceful set- 
tlement of this issue through the United 
Nations and all other channels. This 
was the key issue dealt with in Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg’s statement to the 21st 
General Assembly in the general debate 
in September 1966. 

The year 1965 marked the midpoint of 
the United Nations development decade. 
It was a year of sober assessment. De- 
spite substantial progress in some areas, 
it was clear that in most of the more than 
100 countries with per capita incomes of 
less than $200, economic growth had 
been largely swallowed up by the mount- 
ing tide of population growth. Multi- 
lateral programs of aid, trade, and in- 
vestment, although substantial in abso- 
lute terms, are not sufficient—even when 
combined with all the other large pro- 
grams, public and private—to narrow 
the “development gap.” 

This discouraging assessment stimu- 
lated new efforts to cope with develop- 
ment problems: 

The newly created U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development began its search 
for new trade patterns and practices 
which would benefit the developing coun- 
tries. 

The establishment of a new U.N. Orga- 
nization for Industrial Development was 
approved by the General Assembly. 

The U.N. development program was 
established by merger of the U.N. ex- 
panded program of technical assistance 
and the special fund. The United 
States had worked long and hard for the 
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integration of these two major U.N. op- 
erational programs in order to permit 
better planning and more effective use 
of resources. 

Foundations were laid for the new 
Asian Development Bank with a capitali- 
zation of $1 billion, including a $200 mil- 
lion subscription by the United States. 
It promises to be one of the most effec- 
tive agencies for the financing of eco- 
nomic and social development in Asia. 

A new African Development Bank, de- 
signed to play a similar role in Africa, 
opened for business. 

Through these and other instru- 
mentalities, our delegations in U.N. agen- 
cies have given leadership and positive 
support to major goals in the struggle 
for a better life: more food production; 
assistance in voluntary family planning; 
the training of skilled manpower; devel- 
opment of transport and communica- 
tions; fuller utilization of natural re- 
sources; and increased application of 
science and technology. 

The year 1965 had been designated 
International Cooperation Year—ICYy— 
by the U.N. General Assembly, and U.N. 
members were urged to commemorate it 
in appropriate ways. The culmination 
of the American celebration was a White 
House Conference attended by more than 
5,000 distinguished Americans—leaders 
in their communities, in business and 
industry, in educational and labor orga- 
nizations, in the arts and sciences, and 
in the professions. The Conference dis- 
cussed reports on international coopera- 
tion in agriculture, atomic energy, dis- 
armament, health, the welfare of women 
and youth, and many other fields. Many 
of its recommendations have already 
been put into effect. Others are being 
thoroughly evaluated by a special White 
House Committee which will shortly sub- 
mit its report to me. 

Public support for the United Nations 
continued at a high level as the organi- 
zation approached its 21st anniversary. 
Most thoughtful people know that the 
United Nations is a far from perfect 
organization, in a far from perfect world. 
Yet they also recognize that it and its 
specialized agencies are the best system 
yet devised for sovereign nations to work 
together with equality and self-respect. 

Our investment in the United Nations, 
and its various agencies and special pro- 
grams, supplements other activities un- 
dertaken to preserve, protect, or promote 
a wide range of national interests. Above 
all, our commitment to the United Na- 
tions is an expression of faith which 
has illumined the entire history of our 
country: a faith that the creative powers 
of democracy and human reason can 
overcome the evils of tyranny and 
violence. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


MARINE SCIENCE ACTIVITIES OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT —MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
79) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
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read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and or- 
dered to be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to report on the marine 
science activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The resources of the oceans can help 
us meet many of the challenges that face 
our Nation and the world today. 

The vast food reserves of the sea must 
be developed to help end the tragic cycle 
of famine and despair. 

The continuing pollution and erosion 
of our seashores, bays, estuaries, and 
Great Lakes must be arrested and re- 
versed to safeguard the health of our 
people and to protect the resources of 
the sea. 

The influence of oceans on the envi- 
ronment must be understood so that we 
may improve the long-term forecasting 
of storms, weather, and sea conditions; 
protect life and property in coastal 
areas; and improve the prediction of 
rainfall in the interior. 

The wealth of the ocean floor must be 
freed for the benefit of all people. 

Finally, the seas must be used as path- 
ways to improved international under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The great potential of the seas has not 
gone unnoticed. During the past 6 years, 
we have invested increasingly in the de- 
velopment of marine scientific and tech- 
nical manpower, ships, and facilities. 
The quality of our research fleet, deep 
sea vessels, and laboratories is unsur- 
passed. The small but growing corps of 
highly trained specialists provides a 
strong creative base for our marine sci- 
ence and technology. 

The 89th Congress also responded to 
the challenge of the oceans by enacting: 

The Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act which provides a 
stronger policy and organization frame- 
work and gives new momentum to our 
marine science activities; 

The Sea Grant College and Program 
Act, which will improve our capabilities 
for training and research in marine sci- 
ences and engineering; and 

The act authorizing pilot plants for 
the production of fish protein as a usable 
source of food. 

The new National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development, 
chaired by the Vice President, has made 
significant progress in carrying out its 
responsibilities for planning and coordi- 
nating the Nation’s marine science activ- 
ities. In consultation with the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
National Academy of Sciences, and other 
agencies of the Federal Government, the 
Council has reviewed our current work 
and has identified the areas in which 
action should be taken. 

We must: 

Launch a pilot program to assist the 
protein-deficient countries of the world 
in increasing their capacity for using the 
fish resources of the seas; 

Implementing the Sea Grant College 
and Program Act to strengthen oceano- 
graphic engineering, expand applied re- 
search, and improve technical informa- 
tion activities; 

Accelerate studies to improve the col- 
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lection, storage, retrieval, and dissemina- 
tion of oceanographic data; 

Expand ocean observation systems to 
improve near shore weather prediction 
services, and study ways to make more 
accurate long-range predictions of pre- 
cipitation levels and drought conditions; 

Study the Chesapeake Bay to deter- 
mine the effects of estuarine pollution on 
shellfish, health, recreation, and beauty, 
and to provide a basis for remedial meas- 
ures; 

Explore offshore solid mineral de- 
posits; 

Improve technology and engineering 
for work at great ocean depths; and 

Equip a new Coast Guard ship to con- 
duct oceanographic research in subare- 
tic waters. 

Details of these programs are set forth 
in the accompanying report of the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. 

I have this year recommended to the 
Congress a 13-percent increase—from 
$409 million to $462 million—in appro- 
priations to support marine science ac- 
tivities. These funds will permit us to 
expand our efforts to understand the sea 
and develop its vast resources, They will 
enhance the capabilities of local govern- 
ment, universities, and private industry 
to join in this vital enterprise. They will 
enable us to support the important new 
efforts recommended by the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development. 

I urge the Congress to provide the nec- 
essary funds to support these important 
efforts. 

In January, I appointed 19 distin- 
guished Americans, including four Mem- 
bers of Congress, to serve as members and 
advisers of the Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources. 
This Commission will complement the 
activities of the National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment by providing impartial insights into 
the strengths and weaknesses of our ma- 
rine science programs. 

The Commission will be called upon to 
identify still more opportunities for a 
concerted public and private effort—to 
develop the resources of the sea through 
a creative and cooperative partnership 
of government, industry, and the aca- 
demic community. 

The depth of the sea is a new environ- 
ment for man’s exploration and develop- 
ment, just as crossing the West was a 
challenge in centuries past. 

We shall encounter that environment 
with the same conviction and pioneering 
spirit that propelled ships from the Old 
to the New World. 

We shall bring to the challenge of the 
ocean depths—as we have brought to the 
challenge of outer space—a determina- 
tion to work with all nations to develop 
the seas for the benefit of mankind. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS—PERMISSION 
TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT SAT- 
URDAY TO FILE A REPORT ON THE 
BILL H.R. 5277 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
until midnight Saturday to file a re- 
port on the bill H.R. 5277, to amend the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding for the continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 267 


Mr. YOUNG. My Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 365 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 365 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 267) to support emer- 
gency food assistance to India, After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution, and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the joint resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
joint resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
pending which I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 365 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 267, a joint resolution 
to support emergency food assistance to 
India. 

Approximately 1 year ago the Congress 
passed and the President approved Pub- 
lic Law 89-406, which expressed the con- 
tinued good will of the people of the 
United States toward the people of India 
at a time of perilous food need in that 
nation. 

That legislation expressed the sense of 
Congress that our Government should 
help India to meet her pressing food 
shortages and combat malnutrition. 

Timely action last year, principally by 
the United States, with some aid from 
other nations, avoided a famine in India. 
Everyone anticipated a substantial in- 
crease in India’s food production this 
year; however, for the second year in a 
row, continued drought in northern In- 
dia has substantially cut crop production 
and dealt India’s food output a serious 
setback. Based on present estimates, 
India will again need to import about 10 
million tons of grain in calendar year 
1967. 

In the absence of continued emer- 
gency food aid from abroad this year, 
many millions of Indians will again face 
the grim prospect of death and degrada- 
tion by starvation and malnutrition. 

In the long run, of course, the Ameri- 
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can people will be unable to assume 
alone the burden of feeding India’s bal- 
looning population and India herself 
must shoulder the basic responsibility 
for feeding her own. However, it is rec- 
ommended that, on the basis of estimates 
now available, up to an additional 3 mil- 
lion tons of U.S. grain be furnished to 
India this year. 

House Joint Resolution 267 is not 
amendatory of existing law and is not 
intended to be an irrevocable restriction 
on the power the President holds to meet 
the circumstances as they may exist in 
India in the months ahead. 

Mr Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 365 in order that 
House Joint Resolution 267 may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 267 recommends that 
the United States provide an additional 
supply of food grain to India in an 
amount not to exceed 3 million tons, at 
an estimated cost of $190 million during 
the calendar year 1967, this to be ap- 
propriately matched by an equal amount 
contributed by other countries. The 
Joint Resolution further recommends 
that the President provide an additional 
$25 million of emergency food relief for 
distribution by CARE and other Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies. 

The resolution is unnecessary. Cur- 
rent law gives the President authority to 
make this decision if he finds it in the 
national interest. What he has done, as 
one witness has said, is “to have the Con- 
gress sign the check with him.” The 
language provides that “the Congress 
approves the participation of the United 
States” and others in urgent interna- 
tional efforts “to supply the food needed 
to avert famine.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that this 
resolution is not needed, I support it, as 
I believe it is a good idea for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to let the Con- 
gress in on some of these agreements 
that are made outside of the country. 
This is one of them. 

The joint resolution also has language 
calling for a self-help program by India. 
India has moved very slowly in the past, 
bogged down on such questions as to 
whether private industry or the State 
would own new fertilizer plants. 

While I am speaking about India be- 
ing bogged down, I believe some re- 
straints—meaningful restraints—should 
be applied to its population explosion. 
But notwithstanding all this, I intend to 
support House Joint Resolution 267 for 
two very obvious reasons. First, I believe 
we should feed starving people; and sec- 
ond, I believe our American farmers will 
benefit by it. 

Everyone knows the American farmer 
needs help. Our farmers are caught in 
a terrible cost-price squeeze and not too 
much is being done about it. Our com- 
modity programs, requested by the ad- 
ministration and adopted by this Con- 
gress, are not due to expire until 1969. 
Even Secretary Orville Freeman has said 
he is deeply concerned” about the cost- 
price squeeze of our farmers. 

I refer to Mr. Freeman’s remarks made 
just recently to a delegation of the Ohio 
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Farmers Union while visiting him in his 
office. Mr. Freeman said: 

With supply and demand in good balance, 
and with a long-term predictable farm act 
on the books, plus the food for freedom 
legislation of 1966, we possess most of the 
tools to do the job. We must demonstrate 
that this new freedom can work. We will 
demonstrate it. 


The news report on this meeting goes 
on to say that: 

Secretary Freeman said he was “deeply 
concerned” about a cost-price squeeze in 
rural America. which at the moment is driv- 
ing down prices the farmers receive for their 
products and boosting prices they must pay 
for the things they buy. 


After the last India wheat deal was 
consummated, the Department of Agri- 
culture increased wheat acreage allot- 
ments by some 33 percent. Before the 
millers can mill any part of this addi- 
tional 33 percent, every bushel—and I 
stress that, every bushel—must be rep- 
resented by a wheat certificate purchased 
from the Government. The cooperating 
farmer gets no certificate payment for 
this additional 33 percent that he is now 
producing. 

If the Department of Agriculture and 
this Congress really want to do some- 
thing about farm income, they can give 
him certificates for this additional 33 
percent that he is producing. According 
to the Crop Reporting Board of the 
USDA, the average price received by 
wheat farmers throughout the United 
States during February 1967 was only 58 
percent of parity. I repeat, only 58 per- 
cent of parity. This is part of the reason 
the overall parity ratio has fallen to 74 
percent for February 1967, one of the 
lowest points in the 34-year history of 
this Government statistic. 

In fact, I believe I should take the time 
of this House now to report on some of 
the falling prices being received by our 
American farmer. I call your attention 
to a UPI story dated March 2, 1967. I 
am quoting from this: 

Farm prices, steadily declining since last 
summer, have sagged even further. 

Farm prices for the month ending Feb. 15 
were 1 percent lower than the month before 
and nearly 7.4 percent lower than last August 
when the current decline began. The farm 
price level is now 7 percent below the level 
on Feb. 15 a year ago. 

Another significant continuing decline was 
revealed in the latest farm price figures re- 
sent by the Agriculture Department this 
week. 

A comparison of prices farmers received 
and the cost of items they must buy showed 
that prices in mid-February averaged only 
74 percent of the “fair power” parity 
level, the lowest level in two years and 8 per- 
cent below a year ago. 

Parity is the price needed to put the value 
of products sold on par with the cost of 
things farmers must buy. 

Sharp drops in egg prices, together with a 
decline in turkey prices and a seasonal reduc- 
tion in dairy prices were blamed for the 
latest decrease. 

The brightest spot in the farm price pic- 
ture was an 11 percent increase in prices for 
broller chickens and a 4 percent gain for 
upland cotton. 

Most of the rest of the market picture 
continued dim. Livestock prices softened 
slightly during the month— 


Since I am speaking of livestock 
prices, I might refer to a news item 
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which appeared in our local newspaper, 
the title of which is: “Hog Prices Lowest 
in 2 Years.” Returning to this article— 

Livestock prices softened slightly during 
the month and the price index dropped 1 
percent from a month earlier, down 15 per- 
cent from February 1966. 

Prices for beef cattle averaged $21.60 per 
hundredweight at mid-month, down 10 cents 
from January and a full dollar below a year 
ago. Hog prices averaged $18.80 per hun- 
dredweight, 10 cents lower than January and 
88.40 below February 1966. 

Prices of lambs were off $1.80 during the 
month and sheep were down 14 cents. The 
feed grains and hay price index declined 
1 percent during the month, chiefly as a 
result of a 2-cents-per-bushel drop in corn 
prices. 


Despite all of this, our farmers are 
still being blamed for the high prices 
paid in retail outlets throughout the 
country. The facts simply do not bear 
this out, and our consumers should be 
made aware of it. 

This week, the U.S. News & World 
Report, in its March 13, 1967, issue, cites 
some figures which should be spread 
across the Nation by everyone interested 
in seeing the American farmer get a fair 
shake in this price controversy. The 
item in the U.S. News & World Report 
reads: 

Food cost as a percentage of family in- 
come available for spending is the lowest it 
has been since records were kept. The per- 
centage is 16.4. Price trends are down at the 
farm. Farmers now get only 5.6 percent of 
the nation’s disposable income. Others han- 
dling food get 10.9 percent. 


These are figures which I believe the 
American public should be made well 
aware. 

So in supporting this resolution, I hope 
I have directed some needed attention 
to the plight of the American farmer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask a 
question of someone on the committee, 
as to where the hearings on this bill 
may be found? 

Mr. LATTA. I shall be glad to yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoacE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the gentleman asked that of the 
staff this morning, and they told him 
they would be glad to send him the steno- 
graphic reports. Obviously, the hearings 
are not printed. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know anything 
about stenographic reports. 

Mr. POAGE. Did they not offer to 
send the gentleman the stenographic re- 
ports of the hearings? 

Mr. GROSS. The answer is emphat- 
ically “no.” 

Mr. POAGE. I will check that with 
the staff, because they told me they did 
offer to send the stenographic reports. 

Mr. GROSS. The office said there 
were printed hearings. When I sent for 
them, I got back a copy of the report, 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 

regret that printed hearings are not be- 
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fore this body, because, even though 
they are brief, they do contain some 
information and some comments on im- 
portant questions raised during the 
course of the hearings, In my view, one 
of these questions is especially impor- 
tant, and quite obviously the printed 
answers that will eventually be available 
to Members of this body do not really 
answer the question at all. 

During the committee hearings the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], 
asked that some questions be answered 
by Secretary Freeman in the Recorp. 
One of these questions was: 

Do you anticipate any difficulty in enforc- 
ing the Findley amendment in Public Law 
480 in regard to trade with North Vietnam 
and Cuba? Does the Administration make a 
distinction between commerce by govern- 
ments and commerce by individuals or non- 
governmental institutions with Cuba and 
North Vietnam in the enforcement of the 
Findley amendment in Public Law 480? 


Here is the answer, which I am told 
will eventually be in the printed hear- 
ings. This answer was supplied by Sec- 
retary Freeman, as follows: 

It is anticipated that no difficulty will be 
encountered in enforcing the “Findley 
Amendment.” 

No case has yet arisen under the new 
PL 480 legislation that involves the question 
raised by the Findley Amendment with re- 
gard to the distinction between commerce 
by government and commerce by individuals 
or non-governmental institutions with Cuba 
and North Vietnam. 


That is no answer whatever as to the 
attitude of the administration on this 
important question of distinction. It is 
no answer whatever. I think it is un- 
fortunate that the Members of this body 
could not have seen this answer in ad- 
vance and thus had in their own minds 
a very proper question about what the 
administration would do should it de- 
velop, for example, that private groups 
in India—and I have no reason to think 
this is the case, but suppose that private 
groups in India are being used as a front 
for sending some supplies to North Viet- 
nam. This may not be as incredible as 
it seems on the face of it, but should this 
be determined to be the case, will the 
Findley amendment then disqualify In- 
dia from further benefits under the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program? This is the ques- 
tion that Mr. Dol sought to clarify 
when he placed it before Secretary Free- 
man. I would like to raise the question 
again at this point. If any members 
of the committee, on the majority or the 
minority side, would like to give their 
interpretation of this question of dis- 
tinction, I would appreciate their com- 
ments at this point. To me it is a very 
important distinction. When I offered 
the amendment, I had in mind very 
clearly and very definitely disqualifying 
from certain benefits under Public Law 
480 any country that permits shipping 
of any kind, either in its own vessels or in 
the vessels of other nations to go to 
North Vietnam. Yet, despite what I feel 
was a clear expression of intent of the 
Congress when the amendment was 
placed in the law, the administration, 
despite evidence that Yugoslavia had 
been making regular shipments to North 
Vietnam, contended that because the aid 
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was being funneled through -so-called 
private organizations within Yugoslavia, 
the Findley amendment did not apply 
and therefore benefits under Public Law 
480 could be extended to Yugoslavia. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, of recent date we 
have had some revelations showing that, 
due to CIA activities, private organiza- 
tions long believed to be entirely non- 
governmental proved to be otherwise. It 
now appears that they have benefited 
from some rather sizable gifts from the 
U.S. Treasury, funneled through the CIA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Al- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, if we 
can properly question the private char- 
acter of some so-called private organi- 
zations in this country, we can just as 
properly question the private character 
of organizations elsewhere, organizations 
especially located in Communist coun- 
tries. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, permit me to 
say, first of all, that I agree the response 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] referred to is rather broad. 

Mr, Speaker, I share the view which 
has been expressed by the gentleman 
from Illinois., However, I speak only for 
myself as a member of the House Com- 

ttee on Agriculture. It is my firm be- 
lief the gentleman’s amendment should 
apply to any governmental or nongov- 
ernmental unit which may be operating 
in any country. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that we are making significant 
legislative history here in this respect. 
No one has challenged the intent of this 
amendment as I have interpreted, so I 
consider this establishes the. intent of 
the Findley amendment to Public Law 
480 as applying to private as well as gov- 
ernmental shipments. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], and 
I introduced the joint resolution to sup- 
port emergency food assistance to India, 
we said in a joint statement that “India 
needs help and she must help herself.” 

This combination, in my opinion, is 
the key to India’s survival. 

We need to help, other countries need 
‘equally to help, and above all India needs 
to do the utmost to help herself. 

This approach is set out in the Pres- 
ident’s February 2 message on India food 
and it is the approach that underlies our 
proposed joint resolution. It is a prac- 
tical approach. I sincerely hope that 
the Congress will give its overwhelming 
endorsement to it. 

There is no question, of course, that 
India has a continuing food emergency 
on her hands. When I was in India in 
December, food shortage was the subject 
you heard the most about. During this 
second year of India’s crop failure, we 
must continue to help out with food 
shipments. We have made a big invest- 
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ment in India—through food aid and 
other forms of aid—and it would be un- 
thinkable at this time to fail to protect 
all we have invested in her survival. 

At the same time, it is neither, desir- 
able nor practical for the United States 
to bear the full weight of helping India 
live through this crucial period of her 
history. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace], Senator MILLER, and I 
concluded during our trip to India—and 
Wwe. so recommended to the President 
that other nations must step in and 
share the load, 

It is not desirable or practical for us to 
try to bear the full weight for a couple 
of reasons. For one, it is too much of a 
burden on the American taxpayer. For 
another, it is far too great a respon- 
sibility for the people of one single na- 
tion to provide the food aid that keeps 
millions of people alive in another na- 
tion. A food problem as big as India’s 
is a world problem; it has to be shared 
by all countries that-are able to con- 
tribute. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that the multilateral approach is the 
most effective approach. It is the best 
way to do the job... This is why we par- 
ticularly endorse the effort to insure that 
other advanced countries carry their ap- 
propriate share of the load. 

In the long run, however, India’s sur- 
vival will depend not on what we and 
others do but on what she does for her- 
self. She needs to vastly improve her 
food production through a comprehen- 
sive self-help: approach—and here let 
me say that I am encouraged by what I 
observed during my trip to India and the 
reports that have come to my attention 
since, 

It is no secret that for some time India 
was slow in recognizing the enormity of- 
her food problem and in coming to grips 
with it. This state of mind has definitely 
changed for the better. I would like to 
quote from a statement the Indian Gov- 
ernment issued on its new 5-year plan 
last December, in which the No. 1 ém- 
phasis was placed on the food and popu- 
lation program: 

The main focus in the Fourth Plan is on 
redressing the imbalance arising from a high 
rate of population growth and inadequate 
expansion in agricultural production, partic- 
ularly food production. The maximum pos- 
sible effort will be devoted to acceleration of 
agricultural production on the one hand and 
nationwide implementation of population 
control programs on the other, 


A short time ago the small newspaper 
issued by the Embassy of India here in 
Washington, called India News, said 
frankly that— 

The grave food situation that stares us 
in the face has to be tackled on a war 
footing. 


And the article went on to say: 


Even greater hardship will have to be en- 
dured in 1967 than in the previous year. 
Renewed sacrifices may have to be made by 
all sections of the people in order to ensure 
food to everybody irrespective of the capacity 
to pay. Simultaneously, the whole nation 
has to engage itself with redoubled vigor in 
attaining self-reliance in food grains. Pro- 
duction should catch up with demand and 
imports should be dispensed with. This way 
alone Hes a lasting solution to our recur- 
rent food problem. 
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To these statements I would add that 
these are not just words. The leaders of 
India fully recognize India’s extremely 
serious: problem and they are taking a 
number of much-needed steps to cope 
with it. 

It is going to take some time for India 
to get her house in order. As she works 
at it, we and other countries need to lend 
a strong helping hand. We, along with 
others, need to supply food aid—hope- 
fully, in decreasing amounts. We need 
to supply. some of the strategic elements 
of production, such as fertilizer. We 
need to continue and in some casés ex- 
pand our technical advisory services— 
giving India the benefit of our own ex- 
cellent experiences and advancements. 
In this connection we should not hesi- 
tate to include new approaches where 
they appear to have promise, and I would 
include. the program of farmer-to- 
farmer assistance that is provided for by 
section 406 of the recently revised Public 
Law 480 program. I hope that a con- 
structive new approach will be developed 
under this authority. 

In the program proposals that have 
been made to help India, we have the 
elements of practicality and reality, 
along with a warmhearted response by 
the American people to the need of their 
Indian friends. 

The program needs to move ahead, 
and it can best do so with the combined 
support of the Congress and the admin- 
istration. I strongly urge that we give it 
this needed support by endorsing the 
joint resolution as this House did a year 
ago on a similar resolution. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. i 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman spoke of the appropriate sharing 
by other countries. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the table on page 17 
of the committee report indicating that 
Canada has given 0.18 of 1 million tons, 
Australia 0.15, and the U.S.S.R. 0.20, and 
expected additional contribution by 
other countries to multilateral food 
grain aid program, 2.67, or a total with 
Indian commercial purchases of only 3.4 
mies tons out of a total of 10 million 

ms. 

How much of this multilateral food 
grain program, if the gentleman knows, 
is.on a purchase basis, and how much is 
on a. contribution basis by other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. DOLE. First let me discuss the 
country putting up most of it, and that is, 
of course, our country. Let me also 
point out that our country’s 1966 con- 
tribution of food aid was about 8.1 mil- 
lion tons. We were hopeful it would be 
on a 50-50 basis for the entire calen- 
dar year 1967, but that does not now ap- 
pear to be possible. 

The report includes a table showing 
the amount of United States and third- 
country aid to India during 1966 and 
1967. Let me answer your question by 
reading that report: 

Food grain matching by other countries 
Calendar year 1966: Million tons 

DS; supplied)... ....--55-----= 8.1 

Other countries supplied 2.1 
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Food grain matching by other countries 
5 Continued 8 
Calendar year 1967: Million tons 
Food grain requirement to prevent 
famine in India as determined by 
World Bank, United States, and 


U.S, allocated in 1967_.....-------- -9 
U.S. interim allocation pursuant to 
President's message of Feb. 2, 1967 
U.S. proposed addition to be appro- 
priately matched by other coun- 
tries pursuant to H.J. Res. 267, 


Additional food grain aid from other 
counties pledged to date: 
Canada 


Expected additional contribution by 
other countries to multilateral 
food grain aid program 


Other countries and Indian 
commercial purchase sub- 
6— a Sa ees See tee 


SUMMARY 


Total proposed U.S. supply, up to- 6.6 
Total other country supply - 3.4 


F A okanagan apy See: 


Mr. WYMAN. Is not the fact of the 
matter that we are putting up almost all 
of this on a grant basis; is that true? 

Mr. DOLE. Under the resolution it is 
my understanding we will sell, for rupees, 
6.6 million tons, and the rest of the world 
will provide 3.4 million tons—though I 
am not certain what the consideration 
for this will be. 

Mr. WYMAN. On that basis, even 
that which they are putting up is on a 
paid basis, while we are giving it to India. 

Mr. DOLE. Very little is on a hard 
currency basis because India has very 
little money. They have purchased a 
small quantity from Australia because of 
the proximity of Australia, and their im- 
mediate need. But, disregarding all this, 
it is fundamentally a question of wheth- 
er India is going to have or not have 
starvation. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanis [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
1843, the English poet Robert Browning 
wrote a novel poem about a piper who 
charmed the rats away from Hamelin 
town with his musical pipe. We need the 
services of one with such a unique pro- 
fession today, for the United States could 
put him to work in India in the interests 
of mankind. 

Although it is only an estimate, Mr. 
Speaker, we are told by those bold enough 
even to try to estimate the rat population 
of India that it is as high as 5 billion— 
roughly 10 times the human population 
of that country. 

This teeming population of rodents 
eats up to around 10 or 12 percent of the 
annual grain crop in India, a volume 
approaching 8 million tons, 

At the same time, we are told that In- 
dia currently has a 10-million-ton food 
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deficit; and this means that, as a rough 
estimate, rats are eating just about four- 
fifths of India’s food deficit; 

In other words, we are viewing. the 
sorry spectacle where, in India, rats are 
growing fat while men, women, and chil- 
dren are going hungry. 

This raises the very serious question 
as to what is being done to control the 
population explosion of rats in India, for 
America is planning to send millions of 
tons of grain to India this year in order 
to relieve the hunger that is ravishing 
that drought-stricken land. 

Ganda Singh, Minister of Agriculture 
in Uttar Pradesh State, India, has sug- 
gested a solution that is revolting and 
highly offensive by American standards. 
His suggestion is that rats might be de- 
stroyed and, at the same time, the food 
supply could be increased if the people 
of India were to eat the rats, which are 
said to be rich in protein. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man was before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I inquired of him what con- 
trols were in effect for rodents in India. 
The Secretary’s response was quite gen- 
eral and vague, failing to give me any 
positive assurance that an effective 
rodent control program was in effect in 
India. 

The Secretary also assured me that 
the destruction that was occurring to 
grains via rats in India was happening 
to Indian grains and not to those grains 
that were being shipped to India by 
America. Frankly—as I informed 
him—I do not think it is of any conse- 
quence whether it is American or Indian 
grain going into the bellies of rodents— 
the important. thing is that the grain is 
not going into the stomachs of humans, 
and the deficit—no matter in what area 
it is occurring—is being met, in one de- 
gree or another, by American grants of 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is highly im- 
perative that for the legislative record, 
either the Secretary of State or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture—or both—should 
file with the appropriate committees of 
the Congress a thorough and compre- 
hensive report on whatever rodent con- 
trol program currently is in effect in 
India. Such a report should be sub- 
mitted immediately and before the legis- 
lation presently before this body is acted 
upon by the Senate. 

This would be in the taxpayer's inter- 
est, Mr. Speaker, because, after all, he is 
the one that is going to pick up the tab 
on the costs of this program of grain 
gifts to India. The 10-million-ton food 
deficit that is India’s has a value esti- 
mated to be in the vicinity of $725 mil- 
lion, and it is well recognized that Amer- 
ica is going to supply a good quantity of 
this deficit. While there is a humane 
consideration involved in all of this, 
there should be no thought on privilege 
for rodents—the American taxpayer is 
already filling too many ratholes. 

My only concern is that I do not want 
to see the American citizen trapped in a 
situation where his tax money is being 
used to keep rats rather than people. 
Let us not have the rats of India pull a 
reverse Pied Piper of Hamelin on the 
taxpayers of America. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a pertinent editorial from 
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the February 21, 1967, issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune entitled “Food for Peace— 
Or Food for Rats?” 


FOOD ror PEACE—OR FOOD ror Rats? 


President Johnson recently proposed a 10- 
nation consortium under chairmanship of 
the World Bank to help supply India’s con- 
tinuing critical need for food. He estimated 
the cost of filling that country’s 10 million 
ton food deficit at 725 million dollars. Our 
own once vast food surpluses have been de- 
pleted to the point where we must ask other 
developed countries to increase their food 
aid, but even so we plan to send 6.6 million 
tons of grain to India this year under the 
food for peace program. 

Of more than passing interest, then, are 
some remarks which P. C. Sen, chief minister 
of West Bengal state, made the other day at 
a Calcutta conference on rodent control. He 
appealed to his countrymen, millions of 
whom are hungry if not near starvation, to 
destroy hundreds of millions of rats that are 
ravaging India’s inadequate grain supplies. 
Estimates place India’s rat population as 
high as 5 billion, or 10 times the human pop- 
ulation, and grain losses at up to 10 to 12 
per cent of the annual crop, or more than 8 
million tons. 

“Rats should not be allowed to fatten 
while men go hungry,” Sen said. While to 
western minds this should be so obvious 
that it need not to be stated, the problem 
is considerably more complex in India, where 
an exaggerated respect for animal life is so 
widespread that the idea of killing even rats 
is offensive to large numbers of people. 
Perhaps that is why Sen suggested the rats 
could be reduced by catching them and in- 
jecting them with hormones to space out 
their litters or by feeding them vitamin- 
deficient food to impair their fertility. 

He did suggest, however, the rats also could 
be gassed in their holes. Genda Singh, min- 
ister of agriculture in Uttar Pradesh state, 
suggested the rats could be destroyed and the 
food supply increased at the same time when 
he appealed to his countrymen to eat rats, 
which he said are rich in protein. 

India’s problems of food shortages and 
rats certainly are not new. We in this coun- 
try continue to hear disturbing reports that 
the Indian government is unable or unwill- 
ing to move some of the bumper crops in 
its southern states to the northern drought 
stricken areas, that it has been preoccupied 
with the recent election campaign while food 
problems are neglected, that government red 
tape has kept the agricultural economy on 
dead center, and so on. 

What is new is that the United States no 
longer is in a position to supply India with 
virtually unlimited supplies of food, and 
there is serious question whether other coun- 
tries can or will make up the deficit. Up to 
now our efforts to encourage Indian leaders 
to increase their own food production seem 
to have brought few more tangible results 
than displays of pique and criticism in New 
Delhi over what the Indians regard as 
“pressure” to get them to change some of 
their policies. Our government denies using 
pressure, but it would like India to grant 
concessions to foreign investors in the fer- 
tilizer industry, lift some strangling con- 
trols on the economy, liberalize imports, and 
take other steps to increase its food supply. 

The fact is that world food supplies are 
failing to keep pace with the alarming in- 
crease in -world population. Under these 
circumstances, and with rats eating the 
equivalent of four-fifths of India’s food 
deficit, the Indian leaders ought to wake 
up to the fact that the developed countries 
cannot long continue to pour food down 
ratholes. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS]. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, quite frankly the grain ship- 
ments to India proposed in this legisla- 
tion are very late and far too little. The 
need for food in India today is greater 
than it has ever been and the President 
by withholding relief shipments several 
months ago, has made the problem even 
more acute than usual. For this reason, 
I object strenuously to the limitation that 
the President has requested in this reso- 
lution which provides that further ship- 
ments shall not exceed 3 million tons 
of grain. This limitation represents a 
cut of 2 million tons from last year. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that Congress, in passing the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966, already provided the 
President with the necessary authority 
to ship more than $7.4 billion worth of 
grain to needy countries throughout the 
world during 1967 and 1968. 

There is, therefore, no need for this 
resolution, which will only serve to ratify 
the President's failure to adequately uti- 
lize the Food for Peace Act. Many of 
us feel that he is making a grave mistake 
in limiting this food that can be used 
far better than bullets and bayonets in 
our efforts toward gaining peace and 
understanding in the world. We cer- 
tainly need not limit shipments of wheat 
for fear of a shortage in this country. 

Last year our domestic consumption 
accounted for only about 45 percent of 
the wheat produced in the United States. 
With the increased acreage allotments 
instituted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for this crop year, domestic con- 
sumption should take only about one- 
third of the wheat produced, leaving a 
huge quantity available for export. It 
should be noted that exports of wheat 
in the food-for-peace program can be 
doubled for less than 2 percent of the 
amount of the funds we are using for the 
military side of our budget. 

Wheat farmers are not guaranteed 
more than the $1.25 per bushel support 
price on this wheat which is not con- 
sumed domestically, and, as a result, un- 
less markets are provided for this in- 
creased production, wheat prices will 
probably dip to the support level. 

No farmer can survive producing 
wheat for $1.25 per bushel, and if he 
does not receive more than this, we may 
find ourselves without the production 
that is needed, because farmers in my 
part of the Nation simply cannot afford 
to plant these extra acreages, even 
though they may be needed, if they con- 
tinue to lose money on the wheat pro- 
duced. Our farmers must know whether 
this wheat is to be used or if it will serve 
as a price-depressing surplus. 

You can see, therefore, that both the 
hungry people of India and the Ameri- 
can wheat farmers will suffer from this 
unreasonable restriction. The entire 
world, too, will share in the resulting risk 
of further unrest and revolution by its 
undernourished millions because of the 
administration’s failure to make use of 
our food production capability as a posi- 
tive weapon for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, while the people of India 
and many underdeveloped countries of 
the world are starving, the American 
farmer stands ready and willing to make 
a major contribution to world peace and 
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American good will abroad by producing 
needed food. The Congress has already 
provided the machinery to accomplish 
this most worthwhile purpose. It makes 
no sense at all to now seriously restrict 
and frustrate that goal. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on a very fine statement. I 
share his reservations with respect to 
the limitations contained in the reso- 
lution. I am concerned that we not re- 
tard a very important task, which is to 
see to it that the great democracy in 
the East, India, and its very fine people 
do not suffer mass starvation. 

From the point of view of clarifica- 
tion of the record, however, I would like 
to point out that the limitations are 
stated to be “on the basis of estimates 
now available.” So that it is my under- 
standing we would not be freezing our- 
selves to an absolute limitation of 3 
million tons. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
certainly hope not. I hope, as the gen- 
tleman from New York does, that the 
President is not looking for Congress to 
serve as a fall guy in passing this resolu- 
tion, so that later, when his policy of 
restricting the food-for-peace program 
brings the trouble it may bring around 
the world, he will be able to point the 
finger at us and say that we were re- 
sponsible for this short sightedness. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mizz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
with those who support House Joint 
Resolution 267. In doing so, I emphasize 
the position which I took on the floor 
of the House on February 6 when I 
spoke out in favor of giving special at- 
tention to India’s food crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, the report on the resolu- 
tion, the statements of our colleagues 
who have visited India and who have 
seen for themselves the extent of the 
food shortage, the pictures in the news 
magazines of the undernourished chil- 
dren and the dying cattle—all of these 
give ample testimony to the gravity of 
the problem which millions of people 
face in that far-off land. 

We cannot turn our backs on those 
who are starving and undernourished. 
We have an obligation to take the lead- 
ership in meeting as much of this critical 
need as we can. In responding quickly 
and generously we encourage other na- 
tions to come forward with their own 
contributions to share in a burden which 
is not the responsibility of any one na- 
tion—it is the responsibility of all na- 
tions of good will to participate accord- 
ing to their means and their capabilities. 
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But all of us have a responsibility be- 
yond this present crisis. To put India in 
a position where it can meet einergen- 
cies of this type in the future, we must 
take a hand in teaching them to help 
themselves, in controlling their popula- 
tion, in conserving their resources, in 
increasing food production through the 
application of methods we know are 
effective and in a greater recognition 
of the necessity for self-reliance. 

We must be prepared, I feel, to keep 
our helping hand extended as long as it 
is needed because India will not solve 
its tremendous problems overnight. 
Months, years, and probably decades will 
be involved, and we are the one nation 
in the world which can be depended 
upon to recognize its commitments and 
to honor them. 

Recently I read an article in U.S. News 
& World Report on the subject, “Why 
America Carries the World’s Burden.” 
I commend this article to my colleagues. 
It will give each of you new pride in the 
important role we play in the world. 
Let me quote this paragraph: 

Yet every indication is that this country, 
as the one great power among nations, will 
be unable to escape any part of its present 
role. The scope of that role, instead, is 
expected to increase, rather than diminish 
as an era of development opens in large 
areas of Asia. 


And apropos to the resolution we are 
debating today: 

American farmers are called upon not only 
to feed the American people but also to 
provide food in important quantity for hun- 
gry people in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge the 
adoption of this resolution as evidence 
that America recognizes its role and 
that it is prepared to carry its share of 
the burden. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Resolution 267, 
to r emergency food assistance to 
India, 

It is sadly paradoxical that the lives 
and health of millions in India are 
threatened by a grave food shortage while 
we in America are still paying some of 
our farmers to leave their fields un- 
cultivated. 

But the answer, unfortunately, does 
not lie in that paradox. With one-half 
of the world’s people facing the prospect 
of famine, no nation can hope to 
permanently fulfill the food needs of any 
other. 

What we and other prosperous nations 
can do is to help developing countries in 
their efforts to find their own answers 
to their own problems. 

That is what this resolution proposes 
to do. For India is on the verge of a 
major breakthrough in agriculture—a 
breakthrough that has been obscured 
by the droughts of the last 2 years. 

A rural revolution is well underway 
in India, spurred by ambitious programs 
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to encourage use of new agricultural 
techniques on the one hand and an in- 
tensified and far-reaching effort to 
promote birth control on the other. 

New kinds of seeds and new methods 
of irrigation and fertilization have 
sparked major changes in India’s 500,000 
rural anges thought impos- 
sible of attainment just a few years ago. 

For the first time in history, India’s 
farmers are motivated not just to pro- 
duce for their families but are adjusting 
their sights to urban markets far from 
their villages. 

And while the path to increased food 
production is being smoothed, ambitious 
targets have been set to cut the country’s 
population growth rate in half during 
the next 10 years. 

The Union Ministry of Health has 
been reorganized and renamed the Min- 
istry of Health and Family Planning and 
a variety of new birth control programs 
have been launched. 

Despite its vast population, India al- 
ready is budgeting more money per 
capita for birth control than any other 
nation. 

Religious opposition has been slight, 
and it appears to be mainly a matter of 
time before the results of the program 
begin to take effect. 

If the Indian Government continues 
its energetic sponsorship of these two 
programs, India hopefully will have at- 
tained agricultural self-sufficiency by the 
mid-1970's. 

Unfortunately, nature has been harsh 
to India’s present and future. For the 
second year in a row, millions of Indians 
face the grim prospect of death and 
degradation by starvation and mal- 
nutrition. 

Failure of the monsoon rains for the 
second consecutive year also threatens 
to slow the long-range program of 
self-help. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates India will require about 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain from abroad to prevent 
this from happening this year. 

The United States already is com- 
mitted to supplying 3.6 million tons 4nd 
another 700,000 tons are in the pipeline 
to India from other sources. 

House Joint Resolution 267 would au- 
thorize the United States to provide an- 
other 3 million tons, increasing our total 
commitment this year to 6.6 million tons. 

The United States cannot be expected 
to provide all of the help by itself. In 
past years, members of the India Aid 
Consortium, Canada and Australia, have 
also offered assistance along with pri- 
vate contributions from the Italians and 
the Dutch. 

We must support the Indian Govern- 
ment’s efforts again this year to enlist 
the aid of other nations in helping India 
solve her agricultural problems. 

With this sort of temporary assistance, 
we can help India move toward agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency during the next 
decade. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 267 to support 
emergency food assistance to India. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the Committee resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
267, with Mr. Monacan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing 2 the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCH- 
ER] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before I proceed, I 
would like to compliment two of the pre- 
ceding speakers who, in my judgment, 
made especially splendid presentations. 
I believe the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], a member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, made as clear and co- 
gent an explanation of this resolution as 
it has been my privilege to hear. I be- 
lieve the former member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LATTA], gave a very fine dis- 
cussion of the present low level of agri- 
cultural prices and the danger that is 
involved in a continuation of such a low 
level of agricultural prices. I pay trib- 
ute to both of those gentlemen for their 
excellent discussion of these subjects. 

I do not believe it is necessary to take 
much of the time of the House to review 
the resolution. This is a resolution; it is 
not a bill. This does not change the 
statutory law. It does, as has been ex- 
plained, express the will of the House 
that the President continue with the aid 
to India program on a rather modest 
basis. 

I recognize there are those who feel, 
as has been expressed in the debate on 
the rule, that we are not going far 
enough, that we are not committing our- 
selves to supply India with enough food. 
It was on that basis that the last speaker 
and the gentleman who questioned him 
based their objections. I respect their 
feeling although I cannot embrace it. 

Of course, I recognize that, on the 
other side, there are those who very sin- 
cerely feel that we should make no effort 
to assist the Indians or any others who 
they feel may not hold the views which we 
hold on some very vital matters. 

I must confess that from time to time 
certain officials in India have expressed 
themselves in a way that has made it 
hard indeed for me to feel that we should 
continue to give them any aid. But when 
I see—and I did have an opportunity to 
see—the starving masses in India, and 
when I have the information which is 
available to all of the Members of the 
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House relative to the tragic situation 
which exists in India today, I cannot find 
it in my heart to say that because certain 
of the politicians of India—which is a 
country with more than twice the popula- 
tion and probably four times the politi- 
cians of the United States—have seen fit 
to be what seems to me unduly critical 
of the United States, that I should be a 
participant in the effort to deny food to 
those people, who have done nothing to 
offend our country—and that is about 
475 million of the 480 million people of 
India. No, I cannot find it in my heart to 
say that those people should be allowed 
to starve, or that we should do nothing 
for them because certain leaders in In- 
dia have been unfair and unduly critical. 

What those politicians in India are do- 
ing is, of course, what politicians in the 
United States have long done. I can re- 
member—and many of the Members can 
remember—when a mayor of one of the 
great cities of the United States retained 
his control over his city for a great many 
years simply by, as he said, “twisting the 
lion’s tail.” He condemned King George 
III of Great Britain and pointed out 
what a menace he was to the freedom 
of the people of the United States, and 
for a long time that mayor was reeleeted 
and reelected on the basis that he was 
protecting his people from this great 
King George III across the seas. 

Some of my friends across the Rio 
Grande have engaged in that same sort 
of thing for a long time. They point to 
the “colossus of the north” and to what 
a great danger these people to the north 
of them are, and they condemn the Yan- 
kees, and they get elected time and again 
as à result. 

Those politicians in India are doing 
exactly the same thing. Since the 
United States has become the recognized 
leader of the world, we are going to have 
to accept the fact that all over the world 
local politicians are going to be critical of 
the United States. That is true not only 
for India but also for all parts of the 
world. 

I believe we must have a little under- 
standing. We must look at these things 
from a practical standpoint and recog- 
nize that the cruel and crude expressions 
of some of the Indian politicians have 
not been an expression of the people of 
India. We have to forgive those state- 
ments. 

In spite of, not because of, that kind 
of attitude we have to go ahead and help 
people who are really in need. 

The President has the power, as has 
been stated, to enter into agreements 
under Public Law 480 which might 
extend aid to India in the future and 
without limit as to amount. But the 
President has recognized, and I believe 
properly, that this is a matter of tre- 
mendous importance, that it is a matter 
on which the representatives of the 
American people should be taken into 
consideration. He has therefore asked, 
in effect, the advice and consent of the 
Congress of the United States to proceed 
with an additional aid-to-India program. 

He has suggested, and I believe wisely, 
that such a program be circumscribed so 
that we would require participation on 
the part of other nations of the world, 
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and we provide for that participation on 
the part of other nations of the world. 

The President has suggested, and I 
believe very wisely, that we call upon the 
Indians to do substantially more than 
they have done in regard to helping 
themselves. I believe that is wise and 
that it is proper. “We do call on the In- 
dians to do more for themselves. 

That kind of self-help could take a 
great many forms. One form is that 
they could put more of their land into 
the production of food. I do not know 
the acreage of all nonfood crops in In- 
dia, but I happen to be a little more 
familiar with cotton, and I happen to 
know that there are 20 million acres of 
cotton in India, which is almost twice as 
much as there was in the United States 
last year. I know they do not need to 
grow that much. I know they could grow 
food on that land. Of course; we could 
supply. them with cotton much more 
easily than with food. 

I believe that people who are hungry 
ought to cooperate with the people who 
are willing to help them. I believe that 
India ought to do more for herself. I 
believe that the people of India are surely 
willing to reduce their cotton acreage by 
at least as much as American cotton 
farmers cut their own acreage last year, 
which was approximately 28 percent. 

The gentleman suggested a few mo- 
ments ago that India was plagued with 
rats. I presume she is. It is true that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and I visited over’a large part of India 
last December. I did not see rat one. 

Of course, I believe one could go on 
my farm down in McLennan County, 
Tex., and probably he would not see any 
rats, but I know there are rats there. I 
know they are all over the United States. 
I know we ourselves are suffering very 
substantial losses to rodents. 

I certainly would agree with the sug- 
gestions that India ought to do more 
toward eliminating the rat plague and all 
other plagues. 

When it comes to the final analysis, 
the question is, are we going to help 
these people avoid starvation? And they 
are starving. Some of the Members have 
seen the recent issue of Time magazine, 
showing some of the starving babies and 
showing some of the dying sacred cows. 

There is no doubt that the cow prob- 
lem is a serious problem in India, but I 
do not think that you and I are going to 
be able to solve it. You will not be able 
to get people to change their religious 
convictions so easily simply by passing a 
resolution, and this is a religious prob- 
lem there. You will not change it simply 
by condemning it. It is unfortunate, but 
it makes the whole problem more diffi- 
cult. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
come to the House with a very reason- 
able resolution and one which provides 
aid for India and insists that other na- 
tions of the world participate in that aid 
and one which calls upon India to help 
to contribute a larger share of self-pro- 
duction rather than calling on us for 
more aid. 

I hope that the resolution will be ap- 
proved by a substantial vote. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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8 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
in approaching the debate on this reso- 
lution, I think we all recognize that the 
nature of the resolution is such that it 
does not amend existing law. I would 
like to specifically point out in the com- 
mittee report on page 14, the sentence 
that states that “this resolution does not. 
amend existing law, but it sets forth the 
sense of Congress that,” and then goes. 
on to cite the four main points in the 
resolution. 

I would also point out on page 15 of 
the committee report the following sen- 
tence: 

In endorsing the stated presidential pol- 
icy and in submitting the proposed recom- 
mendation, the committee wishes to point 
out again that House Joint Resolution 267 is 
not amendatory of existing law and is not 
intended to be an irrevocable restriction on 
the power the President holds to meet the 
circumstances as they may exist in India in 
the months ahead. 


Furthermore, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER], during the 
hearings before the committee, engaged 
in a colloquy with Secretary Freeman 
that is à part of the record that the ad- 
ministration has ample authority, with 
or without this resolution. 

Therefore, it is clearly understood by 
everybody here today that this resolu- 
tion is nothing more or nothing less than 
the expression of congressional policy to 
ratify what the President has already 
decided, 

I personally have deep reservations 
angut this method of handling legisla- 

on 

It seems unusual, to say the least, that 
the President would seek to put Congress 
on record on something that he has al- 
ready decided, and it leaves us little 
choice to dispute it. 

For example, if we were to amend this 
resolution today to provide for 5 million 
tons instead of 3 million tons, or $100 
million instead of $190 million, such an 
action would have absolutely no binding 
legal effect on the authority of the Pres- 
ident, and he could still do what he 
thought desirable under the authority of 
the law, 

The last Congress amended Public 
Law 480 in many respects. I have be- 
fore me here a copy of that law, and I 
would like to read just one section of it 
in regard to congressional policy con- 
cerning the emphasis on self-help in the 
developing countries such as India: 

SELF-HELP MEASURES 

“Sec. 109. (a) Before entering into agree- 
ments with developing countries for the sale 
of United States agricultural commodities on 
whatever terms, the President shall consider 
the extent to which the recipient country 
is undertaking wherever practicable self- 
help measures to increase per capita produc- 
tion and improve the means for storage and 
distribution of agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding: 

“(1) devoting land resources to the pro- 
duction of needed food rather than to the 
production of nonfood crops—especially non- 
food crops in world surplus; 

“(2) development of the agricultural 
chemical, farm machinery and. equipment, 
transportation and other necessary indus- 
tries through private enterprise; 

3) training and instructing farmers in 
agricultural methods and techniques; 
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“(4) constructing adequate storage facili- 
ties; 

“(5) improving marketing and distribu- 
tion systems; 

(6) creating a favorable environment for 
private enterprise and investment, both 
domestic and foreign, and utilizing available 
technical know-how; 

“(7) establishing and maintaining Gov- 
ernment policies to insure adequate incen- 
tives to producers; and 

“(8) establishing and expanding institu- 
tions for adaptive agricultural research; and 

“(9) allocat: for these purposes suffl- 
cient national budgetary and foreign ex- 
change resources (including those supplied 
by bilateral, multilateral and consortium aid 
programs) and local currency resources (re- 
sulting from loans or grants to recipient gov- 
ernments of the proceeds of local currency 
sales). 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this Act, in agreements with nations 
not engaged in armed conflict against Com- 
munist forces or against nations with which 
the United States has no diplomatic rela- 
tions, not less than 20 per centum of the 
foreign currencies set aside for purposes 
other than those in sections 104(a), (b), (e), 
and (j) shall be allocated for the self-help 
measures set forth in this section. 

“(c) Each agreement entered into under 
this title shall describe the program which 
the recipient country is undertaking to im- 
prove its production, storage, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities; and shall 
provide for termination of such agreement 
whenever the President finds that such pro- 
gram is not being adequately developed. 

“Sec. 110. Agreements shall not be entered 
into under this title during any calendar 
year which will call for an appropriation to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in an amount in excess of $1,900,000,000, 
plus any amount by which agreements en- 
tered into under this title in prior years 
have been called or will call for appropria- 
tions to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in amounts less than authorized 
for such prior years.” 

(C) By amending title II to read as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, does the adoption of 
the resolution endorsing the President's 
authority mean that every time the 
President makes a Public Law 480 
agreement, with dozens of countries 
that benefit in the program, we here in 
the Congress adopt a resolution endors- 
ing it? 

When an agreement is proposed for 
Morocco, Tunisia, Kenya, Vietnam, Pak- 
istan, and so forth, will the House be 
flooded with a series of resolutions say- 
ing, “Yes, Mr. President, we agree with 
exactly what you are doing in each of 
these agreements?” 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
Congress by law has given the President 
ample authority to execute and admin- 
ister this food-for-peace program, and 
it is my hope that as one Member in this 
House, that he take-all appropriate steps 
to meet the needs of hungry people in 
India and to carry out the legislative 
mandates that are now in Public Law 
480. 

I thought this might be the appropri- 
ate time to focus attention upon the 
fact that at this time the American 
farmer, particularly the grain producer, 
Is being called upon to produce grain at 
market prices well below parity. For 
example, the February 1967 price in the 
‘marketplace for wheat, as reported by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, was only 58 percent 
of parity. For grain sorghum, it was 
only 76 percent of parity. In other 
words, the market prices for these two 
grains that are to be shipped to India are 
bringing the farmer well below the fair 
market price. 

Furthermore, there are some other 
facts that are pertinent to the discus- 
sion of this legislation: 

The farmer is receiving 13 percent 
less today than in 1952 for his products. 

Sixty percent of the cost of food is 
added on after it leaves the farm. 

Ten years ago, 25 percent of a man’s 

income was spent for food; today only 
18 percent of a man’s income is spent 
for food. 
' We had 15 million people living on 
the farms in 1960; today there are less 
than 12 million people living on the 
ferms, with actually less than 4 million 
doing the farming and 100,000 farmers 
a year leaving this business. 

The average age of the American 
farmer is now 58 years and only 2 out 
of every 100 boys born on a farm are 
aN: choosing agriculture äs a profes- 

on. 

Farm indebtedness since 1960 has in- 
creased 66 percent, to an all-time high 
of $41.6 billion. In 1960 it was $24.8 
billion. Since 1960 increased interest 
rates have cost the American farmer 
$800 million. 

We. are told that there has been a 
dramatic decrease in our surplus. 

When Secretary Freeman appeared be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee early this 
year, I asked him the value of the com- 
modities that had been disposed of in our 
foreign aid programs, and he informed 
me that it was $15 billion since the in- 
ception of the program. 

Mr. Freeman said we sold for soft 
currencies approximately $15 billion 
worth of commodities under Public Law 
480. Of that amount, roughly $1.5 bil- 
lion has been used by us to pay the cost 
of our embassies and our market pro- 
motion. The other $13.5 billion, roughly, 
has gone to the receiving country either 
in terms of grants under the economic 
development programs or in terms of 
loans which are subsequently paid into 
the economic development of the receiy- 
ing country as well. 

I said to Mr. Freeman: 

What I was driving at here, perhaps, is 
the use of our foreign aid dollars to pur- 
chase our own products so that the end 
result is an increase in our overall indebted- 
ness, and if this is increasing our overall in- 
debtedness because of the program, we in the 
end really are not getting anywhere. 


Iasked Mr. Freeman: 


What was the loss in dollars by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation this past year? 


His answer to this question was: 

I think it has been about 1.4 billion dol- 
lars to partially restore capital to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


According to a recent appraisal of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Congress 
appropriated $3.6 billion to reimburse 
OCC for unreimbursed losses for fiscal 
1965 and the remainder of the loss for 
fiscal 1964. At the beginning of fiscal 
1967 and after the appropriations were 
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enacted, there remained on the books of 
the Corporation a total of $4 billion in 
unreimbursed losses. 

Under this policy we provide huge 
amounts of grains to such areas at 
growers prices far below price goals of 
farm programs. 

Farm product prices have declined 6,2 
percent since a peak reached last 
August—this despite the fact that sur- 
pluses have been greatly reduced and de- 
mand continues strong for their prod- 
ucts. -Estimates are that farm income 
this year will be down 5 percent from 
last year. 

Farmers should not be called upon to 
subsidize the Nation’s foreign policy of 
using American food to aid and stabilize 
needy areas. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
rs Minnesota [Mr. Quite]. 

Mr. GUIE. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this resolution and realize the concern 
of many people about India’s cows. Re- 
cently I read an interesting article, “The 
Myth of the Sacred Cow,“ by Marvin 
Harris, which appeared in the March 
1967 issue of the magazine Natural His- 
tory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made statements 
on many occasions to the effect that the 
Indians could have more food if they 
only ate their cows.or, at least, kill them. 

However, I find this is an extremely 
interesting article and when we parlia- 
mentarily go back into the House, I shall 
ask permission to inelude it with my re- 
marks and also to include a New York 
Times news item as well. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
that the average production of Indian 
cows is 413 pounds per year. Mr. Chair- 
man, that compares with my own farm 
where we produced a little bit over 12,- 
000 pounds per cow per year. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is also interest- 
ing to note that they need the bullocks. 
They claim, therefore, that they. need 
the cows with which to produce the bul- 
locks, Mr. Chairman, in essentially the 
same fashion as we in the past used 
horses as the form of motive power with 
which to cultivate our Crops. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, it is further stat- 
ed that the cows and bullocks produce 
800 million tons of manure which has 
annually been bequeathed to the Indian 
countryside and 300 million tons which 
are consumed in cookery, representing a 
B.t.u. of 35 million tons of coal or 68 
million tons of wood. 

This is an interesting explanation of 
Indian attitudes toward their cows. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE MYTH OF THE SACRED Cow 

(By Marvin Harris) 

“New DLT, December 1.—Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi appealed today to India’s: holy 
men to stop fasting and agitating against 
cow slaughter. 

“In an effort to halt the spreading wave 
of fasts by the saffron-clad Hindu Sadhus, 
Mrs. Gandhi wrote directly to Muni Shushil 
Kumar, president of the All-Party Cow Pro- 
tection Campaign Committee. 1 

“The Muni has announced his intention of 
starting a fast tomorrow to demand a nation- 
wide ban on the slaughter of cows, which 


are revered by Hindus as symbols of abun- 


dance but whose meat is often eaten by 
India’s Moslem minority. : 
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“On Nov. 7 thousands of demonstrators, 
led by a group of holy men smeared with 
white ash and draped with garlands of mari- 
golds, rioted in front of Parliament. Eight 
persons were killed and 47 injured.” (The 
New York Times, Dec. 2, 1966). 

Among the popular myths of cultural 
anarchy, none is more widely accepted than 
that of the Indian sacred cow. Protected by 
Hindu taboo from being slaughtered and 
eaten, these supposedly useless animals wan- 
der about at will, impeding traffic and, it is 
reported, damaging crops. Indeed, in some 
parts of India, aged cattle are even housed 
in Gosadans—bovine old-age homes. 

But the myth of the sacred cow is part of 
a widespread overemphasis on the misman- 
agement of food production by primitive and 
peasant peoples, One often hears, especially 
in these times of vast aid programs for the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, that 
irrational ideologies and customs prevent the 
effective use of available food resources. 

In the case of the sacred cow, it must be 
admitted that the Indian dairy industry is 
among the least efficient in the world. In 
India, the average annual yield of whole 
milk per cow has been reported at 413 pounds, 
as compared with an average of over 5,000 
pounds in Europe and the United States. 
Furthermore, of the 79.4 million cows main- 
tained in 1961, only 20.1 million were milk 
producers. Among the 47.2 million cows over 
three years old, 27.2 million were dry and/or 
not calved. If we go on to accept the propo- 
sition that India can make no profit from 
the negligible slaughter of its enormous cat- 
tle supply, we have completed the case for 
the great cattle bungle. Hence the conclu- 
sion of a 1959 Ford Foundation report on 
India’s food problem: 

“There is widespread recognition, not only 
among animal husbandry officials, but among 
citizens generally, that India’s cattle popula- 
tion is far in excess of the available supplies 
of fodder and feed. . At least one third, 
and possibly as many as one half, of the In- 
dian cattle population may be regarded as 
surplus in relation to feed supply.” 

This view is endorsed by government agron- 
omists, and the Indian Ministry of Informa- 
tion insists that “the large animal population 
is more a liability than an asset in view of 
our limited land resource.” Because of the 
perpetual food shortage for humans in In- 
dia, refusal to slaughter cattle seems to prove 
that the mysterious has triumphed over the 
practical. Some would even have us believe 
that in order to preserve his cow the individ- 
ual farmer is prepared to sacrifice his own 
life. Such is the myth of the sacred cow. 

A better understanding of the cow complex 
in India involves the answers to the follow- 
ing two questions: (1) Is it true that the 
rate of reproduction and survival of the In- 
dian population is lowered as a result of 
the competition between man and cattle for 
scarce resources? (2) Would the removal of 
the Hindu taboo on slaughter substantially 
modify the ecology of Indian food produc- 
tion? 

The answer to the first question is that the 
relation between man and cattle—both cows 
and bullocks—is not competitive, but sym- 
biotic. The most obvious part of this sym- 
biosis is the role played by male cattle in 
cultivation. Indian farming is based on plow 
agriculture, to which cattle contribute up to 
46 per cent of the labor cost, exclusive of 
transport and other activities. Obviously, 
tractors are not a realistic alternative. 

Despite the existence of 96.3 million bul- 
locks, of which 68.6 million are working ani- 
mals, India suffers from a shortage of such 
animals. It is generally agreed that a pair 
of bullocks is the minimum unit for culti- 
vation. But a conservatively estimated 60 
million rural households dispose of only 80 
million working cattle and buffaloes. This 
would mean that as many as two-thirds of 
India’s farmers may be short of the technical 
minimum. Moreover, under existing prop- 
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erty relations the bullocks cannot be shared 
among several households without further 
lowering the productivity of marginal farms. 

M. B. Desai, an Indian economist, explains 
Why: . . over vast areas, sowing and har- 
vesting operations, by the very nature of 
things, begin simultaneously with the out- 
break of the first showers and the maturing 
of crops respectively and especially the for- 
mer has got to be put through quickly dur- 
ing the first phase of the monsoon. Under 
these circumstances, reliance by a farmer 
on another for bullocks is highly risky and 
he has got, therefore, to maintain his own 
pair.” 

We see, then, that the draft animals, which 
appear to be superfluous from the point of 
view of what would be needed in a perfectly 
engineered society, turn out to be consider- 
ably less than sufficient in the actual con- 
text of Indian agriculture. 

But what of the cows? The first thing to 
note is again obvious, No cows, no bullocks. 
Of course, the issue is not so easily settled. 
Although the need for bullocks establishes 
the need for cows, it does not establish the 
need for 80 million of them. We are, how- 
ever, coming closer to the answer, because 
we now know that to the value of the milk 
and milk products produced by the cows, we 
must add the value of the 69 million male 
traction animals also produced, 

Among the other immediate and important 
contributions of the cow is the dung. In 
addition to the relatively minor value of 
dung as plaster in house construction, this 
material is India’s main cooking fuel. In- 
dia’s grain crops cannot be metabolized by 
human beings without cooking. Coal and 
oil are, of course, prohibitively expensive for 
the peasant family. Thus, dung alone pro- 
vides the needed energy, and cattle provide 
the dung on a lavish scale. Of the 800 mil- 
lion tons annually bequeathed the Indian 
countryside, 300 million are consumed in 
cookery. This amount is the Btu equivalent 
of 35 million tons of coal or 68 million tons 
of wood, an impressive amount of Btu's to be 
plugged into an energy system. 

Of the remaining 500 million tons of dung, 
the largest part is used for manuring. It 
has been claimed that 160 million tons of 
this manure is “wasted on hillsides and 
roads,” but it must be noted that some of 
this probably re-enters the ecological system, 
since, as we shall see in a moment, the cattle 
depend upon hillsides and roads for much of 
their sustenance, (Needless to say, the in- 
tensive rainfall agriculture characteristic of 
large parts of the subcontinent is dependent 
upon manuring. So vital is this contribution 
that one scholar argues that substitutes for 
the manure consumed as fuel “must be sup- 
plied, and lavishly, even at a financial loss 
to government.“) 

In the present context, the most important 
point to note about the fuel and manure 
functions of India’s cattle is that old, dry, 
barren animals do not cease to provide dung. 
On this score alone, one might expect more 
caution before the conclusion is reached that 
the sacred cow is a useless luxury. 

Two additional contributions by cattle, in- 
cluding cows, remain to be mentioned. In 
1962 India produced 16 million cattle hides. 
Much of this output is consumed in the 
manufacture of leather products vital to the 
traditional farming technology. In addition, 
despite the Hindu proscription, a consider- 
able amount of beef is eaten. Those who 
stress the quaintness of the beef-eating ta- 
boo fail to give proper emphasis to the mil- 
lions of people in India who have no caste 
to lose. Not only are there some 55 million 
members of exterior or untouchable groups, 
many of whom will consume beef if given 
the opportunity, but there are also several 
millions more who are pagan, Christian, or 
Moslem. It seems likely that a high pro- 
portion of the 20 million bovines that die 
each year get eaten. Moreover, it is quite 
clear that not all these cattle die a natural 
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death. On the contrary, the very extent of 
the agitation for antislaughter bills reveals 
how widespread the slaughter actually is. 

We see that to the contribution of the cow 
as & producer of milk, we must add the pro- 
duction of meat, bullocks, manure, fuel, and 
hides, The extent of the symbiosis between 
man and cow, however, is not thereby demon- 
strated. There still remains the possibility 
that all these needs could be met at a lower 
energy or monetary cost per peasant house- 
hold by reducing the number of aged cows 
that the peasant tolerates in his ménage. 
To prove that the ecosystem under discussion 
is essentially adaptive for human life it must 
be shown that resources consumed by the 
cows, old and young, do not, from the point 
of view of the peasant’s balance sheet, out- 
weigh the enumerated contributions. This 
proof is fairly easy to establish. 

Note, first of all, that one of the most per- 
sistent professional complaints against the 
scared cow is that the beasts wander all over 
the place, cluttering up the markets, rail- 
road stations, and roadsides. Many authori- 
ties seem not to inquire why all this wan- 
dering takes place from the point of view 
of the cow, since presumably she has re- 
mained uninformed of her sacred privileges. 
The cow is wandering about because she is 
hungry and is looking for food—in the 
ditches, around the base of telegraph poles, 
between the railroad ties, along the hillsides, 
in every nook and cranny where something 
edible has reared its head. The sacred cow 
is an exploited scavenger, a mere walking 
skeleton for most of the year, precisely be- 
cause her ecological niche is removed from 
that of human food crops. 

An ecological explanation of why so many 
cows are kept is now possible: Each farmer 
needs his own pair of bullocks. Lacking 
cash, he cannot afford to buy these animals. 
Rather than risk going into debt at usurious 
rates, he prefers to try to breed bulls (which 
he will exchange later for bullocks). Since 
all the available land is given over to human 
food crops, the breeding cows must scavenge 
for their food. Being undernourished, they 
breed irregularly. The farmer refrains from 
culling uncalved animals since they convert 
grain by-products and scrub vegetation into 
useful dung. Meanwhile, there is always a 
chance that the cow will eventually conceive. 
If a female calf is born, the scrub and chaff 
are converted into milk, while the calf is 
gradually starved to death. In the long run, 
the more cows an individual farmer owns, 
the greater the likelihood that he can re- 
place his bullocks without going into debt. 

This explanation does not involve refer- 
ences to ahimsa, the Hindu doctrine of the 
sancity of life. Instead, the large number of 
cows and bullocks is seen as the result of 
ecological pressures generated by the human 
population's struggle to maintain itself. 
Ahimsa may thus be regarded as an ideo- 
logical expression of these pressures; in other 
words, ahimsa itself derives power and 
sustenance from the material rewards it con- 
fers upon both men and animals. 

In answer to the second question under 
consideration, it would thus seem that the 
basic ecology of Indian cattle production is 
not a mere reflex of the Hindu taboo on 
slaughter. Removing that taboo might 
temporarily alter the ecosystem. In the long 
run, however, the rate at which cattle are 
presently slaughtered in India is governed by 
the ability of the peasantry to slaughter 
them without impairing the production of 
traction animals, fuel, fertilizer, and milk. 
It is a well-known fact that the least efficient 
way to convert solar energy into comestibles 
is to impose an animal converter between 
plant and man. Hence, it is wrong to sup- 
pose that India could, without major tech- 
noenvironmental innovations, support any 
large number of animals whose principal 
function was to supply animal protein. It 
has already been shown that the supply of 
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beef is now one of the functions of the cattle 
complex, but this must necessarily remain 
@ marginal or tertiary attribute of the 
ecosytem. As a mater of fact, it is obvi- 
ous that any large-scale drift toward animal 
slaughter before the traction, fuel, and 
manure needs of the productive cycle were 
met would immediately jeopardize the lives 
of tens of millions of Indians. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RARICK]. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak with some compassion in my 
heart because I too want no one in the 
world to go hungry if they are deserving, 
and are putting forth some effort. I rise 
to speak not for India, but for America. 

As Representatives of our people, very 
shortly each of us is going to be asked to 
raise the income taxes on our folks back 
home. What has India done as far as 
raising income taxes to take care of the 
burden of its own people? Certainly we 
know that they do have hard cash, be- 
cause in the testimony of Mr. Freeman, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
committee, he said that agriculture was 
second only to national defense. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to as- 
sume there are people starving—or at 
least hungry—in India, what in our 
hearts can we think of a nation that puts 
its hard-earned cash in guns, tanks, 
planes, and comes forward with no tax 
increase or action to buy food from the 
American farmer? 

My colleagues, if national defense is 
the No. 1 spender of India, who are 
they defending against? Communism? 
Where have we seen their boys in Viet- 
nam? Where have we seen their voice in 
support of some of our leaders, as your 
sons and your constituents’ sons back 
home fight today in Vietnam? 

We Americans are fighting the war to 
stop Communist aggression in southeast 
Asia. We are now asked also to feed the 
multitudes. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were to take all 
of the grain in our reserves and place it 
in India, there would still be Indians who 
are hungry. 

How the Members of this House vote 
is their conscience, but I must vote for 
my people. Iwill vote “no.” 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a few questions and to 
make a few observations. 

First of all, I would be much inter- 
ested in knowing what has happened 
under the tobacco provision in the food- 
for-India bill that went through the 
House a couple of years ago, or when- 
ever it was—these food-for-India bills, 
and resolutions come so fast that I can- 
not keep up with them, I do wonder how 
much tobacco we have sent in the guise 
of food for the starving people of India? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Pod] talks about the un- 
derstanding” that we must have. If I 
am correctly informed we have had about 
$3.5 billion worth of this same kind of 
“understanding” in 10 years or less, and 
they are still starving in India, and they 
will continue to starve in India with or 
without this bill. As the gentleman from 
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Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] well said a few 
minutes ago, you could ship all our sur- 
plus food grains to India and there would 
still be hungry and starving people. 

And what about the other hungry 
millions around the world? 

I have read the committee report on 
this resolution backward and forward. 
I have read the so-called agreements in 
this report, and I do not find a single 
mention of the fact that India, which 
had 5 million or more men under arms 
in World War II, has agreed to send a 
single combat soldier to Vietnam to help 
us out. 

On whose threshold is this Commu- 
nist aggression in Asia? Is it on our 
threshold or is it on their threshold? 

There is not one word—and appar- 
ently nobody wanted to talk about it— 
not one word concerning any form of 
reciprocity. It is American blood that 
is being spilled over there today, and no 
matter what we do we get no help from 
India in the department of fighting and 

What we are getting is fellow travelers 
from India who travel to Moscow to un- 
dermine our position in Vietnam. That 
is what we are getting for all of this. 

I wonder how much India has spent 
with the Russians for arms? I wonder 
if the committee went into the question 
of how much the Indian Govern- 
ment has taken out of the till and sent 
to Russia for arms instead of buying food 
for the hungry? 

I wonder how much gold they bought— 
the government and private citizens of 
India—in the last year? Some reports 
say that they have paid as high as $90 
an ounce for gold. 

It is time we quit raiding American 
taxpayers to send food to India. 

I got my fill of it the last time out and 
stated then that it would be the last 
time around for me. Yet, here you are 
again and there is no end in sight. 

I also note the failure of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to carry out the 
mandate of Congress that previous grain 
shipments be properly disposed of. 

I wonder, too, how much of this is going 
over as flour? And how much is going 
over as whole grain? I can understand 
some of the interest around here today 
if it is wheat. But there is another party 
at interest and that is the American tax- 
payer who is footing this bill—close to 
$3.5 billion in the last 10 years. I won- 
der how much more in foreign aid and 
other forms of aid to India in addition to 
the feed grains that have been dished 
out? And I would like to know how 
many more billions of dollars in foreign 
aid we have put into India, a country 
that shows no disposition—no disposi- 
tion whatever to help us but rather to 
undermine us. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
resolution as I think you can gather. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am rising only to ask unanimous 
consent that I may revise and extend my 
own remarks at this point in the Recorp 
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for the opportunity of answering some 
of the remarks that have just been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the courtesy of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee in yielding time to me at this 
point. He has made a very statesman- 
like presentation in support of House 
Joint Resolution 267, in his introductory 
remarks, and I wish to associate myself 
with those remarks and to join in urging 
the adoption of this measure. 

I requested time at this point because 
I was somewhat disturbed at the remarks 
of the two preceding speakers, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick], and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 
While I have the highest regard for their 
contribution to the Congress, and for 
their undoubted devotion to the welfare 
of the U.S. taxpayer, I want to raise the 
question as to whether their analysis and 
criticism of this measure, which supports 
the President in providing U.S. agricul- 
tural assistance to the 500 million people 
of India, may actually be doing a dis- 
service to the U.S. taxpayer. Iam afraid 
that if their views were to prevail it 
might lead to consequences which could 
deeply endanger the very security of the 
United States, and the entire world. 

I would like to support this view by 
pointing to the results of the recently 
completed elections held in India. This 
election was a near catastrophy to the 
ruling Congress Party of India, the party 
which has represented some degree of 
progress, stability, and commitment to 
democratic goals since India gained her 
independence from Britain. The Con- 
gress Party, as a result of this election, 
will have a ruling majority in only 8 of 
the 16 states of India. Five of 13 Cabinet 
ministers in the national government 
were defeated, and a host of state Cabi- 
net officials. The electorate voted out 
of power a Congress Party-controlled 
government in the State of Madras that 
had long been considered a model gov- 
ernment. The State of Kerala gave a 
large majority to a Peking-oriented Com- 
munist Party. In most of the state gov- 
ernments the far left and the far right 
were strengthened, at the expense of the 
moderate elements. The relations be- 
tween the national government and the 
state governments are seriously weak- 
ened, leaving the specter of the possible 
Balkanization of India. 

Why has this happened? Undoubtedly 
& major factor was the discontent arising 
from drought and famine in large parts 
of the country. Probably the failure of 
the government to produce the improve- 
ments in agriculture, in industry, and in 
general economic level that was promised 
and expected all contributed to the Con- 
gress Party setback. 

But another large factor was the fact 
that India has moved closer to U.S. policy 
in many areas over the past few years. 
Our efforts to use food as a political wea- 
pon to force a closer alinement of United 
States and Indian policies, to force her 
to depart from her historic policy of non- 
alinement and neutralism—undoubtedly 
pees swell the number of anti-Congress 
votes. 
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In other words, a U.S. policy which 
could be interpreted as holding out the 
promise of food and economic assistance 
in return for subservience to U.S. policy 
may have materially contributed to the 
weakening of a formerly stable and 
friendly government and strengthening 
the forces which lead to both chaos and 
anti-Americanism. 

If I may suggest the possibility, our 
entire AID program may have had se- 
rious elements of error in India in the 
past as a result of the pressures to make 
it a vehicle for securing conformity to 
U.S. policy. For example, our military 
assistance has encouraged a larger diver- 
sion of scarce resources to military sup- 
port and related activities than has been 
good for India. It certainly made pos- 
sible the brief but bitter war with Pakis- 
tan, from which both emerged weaker, 
and from which the U.S.S.R. emerged 
with greater prestige and influence as a 
result of her role as a peacemaker. 

U.S. AID programs in the past may 
have encouraged an inappropriate effort 
at heavy industrial development, when 
the primary need was in agriculture, 
light industry, and in social and cultural 
changes and population control. 

The suggestion made by the two dis- 
tinguished previous speakers that our 
assistance to India in meeting her food 
needs be conditioned on support of our 
military effort in Vietnam would be, to 
put it mildly, catastrophic to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to our relations with 
her, and to our prestige and influence 
throughout the underdeveloped world. 
In addition, for what small importance 
it might have, India’s acquiescence would 
destroy her role as the neutral member 
of the three-nation International Con- 
trol Commission, which still has some 
potential in a peaceful settlement of the 
war in Vietnam. 

Much as I dislike to differ with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Texas, I believe that his views expressed 
this afternoon, and which are likewise 
contained in the committee report, that 
we should “encourage India to give up 
some of her cotton production in favor of 
more food grains,” could likewise be a 
mistake. To make India dependent on 
the United States for cotton, which is 
the basis for a good part of her light in- 
dustry, because we have a current sur- 
plus of cotton production, might well 
merely shift our problem from one com- 
modity to another, while destroying a 
vital part of India’s economy. I am sure 
that the chairman would agree that such 
a subject should be approached with ut- 
most care and any steps taken only after 
intensive study. While I cannot predict 
how farmers in India would react to this 
situation, I am sure that an American 
farmer who was told that he should get 
out of one type of farming and into an- 
other because a powerful foreign country 
thought it was good for him, would react 
quickly and explosively, and adversely. 
Even our own Government has much 
difficulty in making any substantial 
changes in agricultural crop patterns. 

Why should we be concerned with the 
possible adverse reaction of Indian farm- 
ers to our policies, or even with the fall 
of India’s Government, if we think we 
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are right in enforcing such policies, as I 
am sure some of my colleagues would 
feel? Let me express briefly some of my 
views on this question. 

India is the largest democracy in the 
world, and the second largest country, in 
population, in the world. She is a coun- 
try with close ties to the West, with a 
governmental system based on the Eng- 
lish one, as is ours, and a country whose 
culture and language are largely Eng- 
lish. She is striving to solve the great 
problems of this era—economic develop- 
ment, population control, stable govern- 
ment—within the democratic traditions 
of the West. But the dynamic forces of 
nationalism, of pride in independence 
and freedom from colonialism, make it 
impossible for any government to exist 
which—in the eyes of the people of In- 
dia—is but a tool of the most powerful 
nation of the world: the United States. 

If the friendly, although nonalined, 
governments which India has had for 
nearly a generation should be replaced 
under those circumstances, it will be by 
either chaos or by a Communist or Com- 
munist-leaning government. China, al- 
though she has little to offer the under- 
developed world in material assistance, 
at least offers the example of a country 
completely free from Western domina- 
tion. She offers also the example of a 
country which, on her own, has elim- 
inated the threat of famine, educated 
her children, wiped out major epidemic 
disease, rooted out graft and corruption, 
and begun a widespread industrializa- 
tion. To culminate this she has broken 
the monopoly of the developed countries 
on nuclear weapons in a remarkably 
short time and, following the example 
they have set, can rattle the nuclear 
sword with the best of them. 

India, and much of the underdevel- 
oped world, may weigh this in the bal- 
ance against the grudging assistance of 
the most affluent of civilized nations, 
given only in return for subservience to 
their political aims and policies, and de- 
cide that loss of an ephemeral freedom 
and democracy in their society is not 
too great a price to pay. 

I do not wish to see an alliance of the 
world’s two most populous powers, joined 
inevitably by a coterie of smaller ones, 
arrayed against the West. Nor do any 
of us, who lamented the loss of China to 
the free world, wish to see the political 
trauma that will occur as we vie to place 
the blame on the party or the policies 
which lost India to the free world. 

Yet this could happen tomorrow, or 
next year, or the year after. It could 
happen, particularly, if in our ignorance 
we do not see the relationship between 
our AID policies, our food for peace poli- 
cies, our actions and expressions on this 
floor, and the political happenings in 
India today. 

To return for a moment to the com- 
mittee report on this measure, I was 
gratified by much of what I read there. 
The President’s message on India’s food, 
quoted therein, is full of humane insight 
on the problem of India. He says: 

We know, too, that failure to act, and to 
act now, will multiply the human suffering 
and political unrest, not only in our genera- 
tion but in that of our children and their 
children. 
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And further on in his message: 

The first obligation of the community of 
man is to provide food for all its members. 
This obligation overrides political differences 
and differences in social systems. 


I pray that the Members of this Con- 
gress, and the people of this country will 
heed these words. Unless we do, there 
will be no peace for mankind in our time. 

I am pleased to note also the comment 
in the committee report, referred to by 
several of my colleagues, that passage of 
this resolution does not irrevocably fix 
the amount of U.S. grain to be shipped, 
in the event that circumstances demon- 
strate the need for more. This is indi- 
cated on page 15 by the following 
statement: 

In endorsing the stated Presidential policy 
and in submitting the proposed recom- 
mendation, the Committee wishes to point 
out again that House Joint Resolution 267 is 
not amendatory of existing law and is not 
intended to be an Irrevocable restriction on 
the power the President holds to meet the 
circumstances as they exist in India in the 
months ahead. 


I am not quite so pleased with the eco- 
nomic aspects of our food shipments to 
India. Some have referred to this as a 
gift. I wish that were so. It is not a gift, 
but a sale for rupees, which are, in turn, 
to be retained in India as loans to fi- 
nance economic development projects— 
65 percent—as grants to the government 
to assist in economic development, family 
welfare and family planning programs— 
22 percent—and for paying U.S. expenses 
in India—8 percent. Five percent will be 
used for loans to private firms in which 
there is joint United States-Indian col- 
laboration. India may have to pay a 
part of the costs—such as the shipping 
costs—in dollars, which would be a seri- 
ous blow to her slender reserves of hard 
currency. 

It is claimed that the United States 
already owns 2.5 billion Indian rupees— 
over 20 percent of all of India’s money. 
This could rise to 30 percent in the near 
future and represents a formidable 
stranglehold for a foreign power to have 
on the economy of any country. If I 
am correct in my belief that India’s 
Stability and continued nonalinement 
are threatened by the strength of our 
control over her economy and her politi- 
cal policies, then we are indeed cutting 
our own throat by the amassing of ever- 
growing mountains of rupees in that 
country. 

Let us look for a moment in compara- 
tive terms at India’s economic level and 
our economic sacrifice in assisting her. 
India has about 500 million people with 
an average annual income of about $70. 
This adds up to a total national income 
of about $35 billion. In this great and 
wealthy society of ours, with 200 million 
people, 40 percent of India’s population, 
we spend each year on liquor and tobacco 
enough to completely support 300 mil- 
lion Indians—$22 billion in 1965. Our 
social security payments to our aged and 
needy exceed the total income of 500 mil- 
lion Indians by $7 billion, and our ex- 
penditure on clothing and jewelry ex- 
ceed that total income by $9 billion. We 
spend on recreation almost as much as 
oni total Indian national income—$26 

illion. 
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Our food aid to India since 1951 is, 
according to the committee report, $3.8 
billion. This is a total of about $7 per 
Indian during the last 15 years, or 50 
cents per year per Indian. I am sure we 
have spent at least a like amount in 
other forms of assistance—which would 
make our total assistance about $1 per 
year per Indian for these 15 years. 

Our economic assistance to Vietnam 
today is about 50 times that amount, or 
$50 per person per year. And our mili- 
tary costs today in Vietnam are running 
at about $2,000 per year per South Viet- 
namese. 

It may be argued that our interests in 
Vietnam are worth that price. I, for one, 
do not believe it. But no one in his right 
mind can argue that we should not 
spend the $1 per Indian that we are 
spending, or even 5 or 10 times that 
much, if it would prevent the develop- 
ment of a South Vietnam in India. 

Obviously, the number of dollars that 
we spend are not the key to our success 
in helping a country. Otherwise, South 
Vietnam would be a beacon light of suc- 
cess. It is, instead, the knowledge, the 
understanding, the compassion that goes 
with these dollars. I am not happy 
about the knowledge, the understanding, 
the compassion displayed by our total 
assistance program. Too often we try to 
buy our way, to pay for friendship and 
loyalty with cash. We will never succeed. 

I would like to see a generosity in our 
aid to India commensurate with our re- 
sources. I would like to see it go without 
strings. I would like to see it followed 
by our best technical and scientific 
brains, imbued with humility, who would 
seek to understand India and help them 
to use their own resources and their own 
people to meet their needs. I do not 
think India would be recreated in the 
image of America, nor should she. But 
America would be richer, and in ways 
not measured in dollars. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the distinguished chairman 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman and his col- 
leagues for their visit to India and for 
the report that they brought back, and 
for this resolution that is now before us. 

I was in India myself in November and 
it was my third visit. I was once again 
impressed by the truly appalling prob- 
lems that that country faces. It is dif- 
ficult for us to conceive of the magnitude 
and complexity of those problems. 

There are explosive forces at work in 
India today. I just hope that none of 
us will be responsible if the day ever 
comes when this great country—the 
world’s largest democracy—falls into 
chaos because of the failure of the rest 
of the world to respond with helping 
hands. 

I believe the Indians have been mak- 
ing great efforts in their own behalf, 
but they have not by any means solved 
their problems. As a humanitarian 
measure, and as a purely practical meas- 
ure, we should continue the assistance 
that is embodied in the pending joint 
resolution. 
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I am somewhat concerned that the 
resolution is too restrictive, but I am 
glad to note that the committee has in- 
dicated that the restrictions are not ab- 
solute and that the President will be 
accorded flexibility in handling the 
problems in the future. I think that the 
resolution represents minimum support 
by the Congress for what the adminis- 
tration is attempting to do in a most im- 
portant part of the world. 

I give my strongest endorsement to 
the basic principles of House Joint Reso- 
lution 267, which incorporates the legis- 
lative proposals set forth by the President 
in his eloquent message to the Congress 
on food aid for India. President John- 
son clearly enunciated the U.S. concern 
when he said: 

The first obligation of the community of 
man is to provide food for all of its members. 
This obligation overrides political differences 
and differences in social systems. 


Both the existing Food for Peace Act, 
which the Congress passed last year, and 
the pending resolution, which reinforces 
the policies of last year’s legislation, at- 
test to our commitment to help India 
meet both her immediate food crisis and 
long-range needs for food production. 

However I am uneasy over certain por- 
tions of the pending resolution. In his 
message to the Congress, the President 
relied heavily on the fact that India was 
in grave need of a 10 million-ton emer- 
gency grain shipment, without which 
more than 70 million people would suffer 
near famine. Despite the prodigious ef- 
forts India has made to increase her own 
production of foodstuffs, these were no 
substitute for the rains which failed to 
come. To meet this emergency, and re- 
lying on substantial contributions from 
other grain-producing countries, the 
President called for an additional U.S. 
allocation of at most 3 million tons. 

Unfortunately, the situation in India 
has deteriorated even further in the 
short time since the President formu- 
lated his estimates. The representative 
of the National Grange testified before 
the Agriculture Committee that India’s 
needs have grown by another 2 to 2% 
million tons, thus making the 3 million- 
ton figure spelled out in the resolution 
inadequate. 

I am glad to note the committee’s 
statement that its endorsement of the 
President’s 3 million-ton figure was “not 
intended to be an irrevocable restric- 
tion on the power the President holds to 
meet the circumstances as they may 
exist in India in the months ahead.” 
The committee specified that its approval 
of the 3-million-ton figure was based on 
“estimates now available.” In the light 
of the committee’s flexible and realistic 
attitude, and the fact that estimates have 
already changed since presentation of 
the President’s message, I trust it will 
be clear that the President retains the 
freedom and maneuverability to allo- 
cate more grains for India if he thinks 
the situation so warrants. 

Another concern of mine is the resolu- 
tion’s emphasis on “appropriate” match- 
ing from all other nations to meet the 
US. contribution of 3 million tons. I 
certainly agree with the committee’s 
conclusion that— 
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The principle of equal sharing . . is both 
sound and desirable. 


Yet I am also worried by the fact that 
other countries may not be able to match 
our own food aid at this particular time, 
and that India will be the one to suffer. 
Even though America is heading for the 
largest wheat harvest in its history, 
Russia is apparently expecting a poor 
harvest, and Western Europe is expect- 
ing only average yields. My point here 
is that I hope that, in implementing this 
resolution, the executive branch will not 
allow a legitimate concern for adequate 
participation by other nations to take 
precedence over an even more pressing 
concern for the well-being of the Indian 
people. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that the 
most serious consideration be given to 
making these food grains available on a 
grant basis under Title II of Public 
Law 480 rather than on the purchase 
basis under Title I called for in the 
resolution. A nation that has suffered 
from a major drought for 2 years and 
in which more than 70 million face near- 
famine conditions would seem to clearly 
merit grant aid under the broad lan- 
guage of Title II. As I recall, last year 
we authorized the expenditure of up to 
$600 million a year for such Title II aid 
to meet famine conditions or provide 
urgent or extraordinary relief. 

Such grant assistance would also help 
forestall another major crisis—that 
caused by India’s diversion of her scarce 
foreign exchange from economic devel- 
opment to food purchases and shipping 
costs. Under the resolution’s title I sale 
provisions, India would have to pay ship- 
ping costs in hard currency with the 
United States paying only for the extra 
cost of using American bottoms. At this 
time, she has only $330 million in foreign 
exchange—barely enough to cover the 
costs of her imports in any 2-month pe- 
riod. Moreover, it is not clear whether 
this title I transaction would be a dollar 
or rupee sale; even if it were a rupee sale, 
this would only add to the unmanageable 
rupee balances that already exist as a re- 
sult of past Public Law 480 transactions. 

I am, of course, well aware that the 
United States has been very generous to 
India over the years. We have given 
abundantly of our dollars and our prod- 
ucts. But this generosity has not gone 
to waste. In addition to helping India 
combat the specter of famine and wide- 
spread hunger, I think that our help has 
played a major role in maintaining In- 
dia’s political independence and eco- 
nomic viability during her difficult early 
years. There is no question that India 
still faces enormous internal difficulties 
and that much more foreign aid and 
technical guidance will be needed to fur- 
ther her economic development. But 
India’s role in Asia is crucial. Her con- 
tinued economic growth and political sta- 
bility are vital to our own goals and 
hopes for Asia. 

Should India fall into chaos, should 
her staggering problems completely over- 
whelm her and bring down her political 
structure, we would have real reason to 
fear for the future of all Asia. Thus, 
our purposes in helping India are two- 
fold; humanitarian and practical. The 
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United States, as the richest Nation in 
the world, cannot sit idly by and witness 
the misery and hunger of many millions. 
Nor can we tolerate the prospect of the 
political splintering or disintegration of 
the Indian nation—because of insufficient 
aid at this crucial juncture. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one further request for time. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] for yield- 
ing me this time and to assure him that 
I support the joint resolution. 

I should like to commend him, the 
chief sponsor of the resolution, for the 
statesmanlike manner in which he has 
brought this legislation to the House. I 
commend both him and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] for taking a 
firsthand look at the situation in India 
on behalf of the President and for the 
forthright and perceptive recommenda- 
tions they made to the President upon 
their return. 

The gentleman from North Dakota 
and I, and other Members of this body, 
I am sure, are very concerned that the 
amount of food aid represented in this 
resolution may turn out to be insufficient 
to meet India’s needs because of the lim- 
itations. Were it not for the qualifying 
language, the resolution might be un- 
duly restrictive and potentially harmful. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. The resolu- 
tion under consideration contains cer- 
tain limitations on United States food 
aid to India, which is qualified by the 
phrase, “on the basis of estimates now 
available;” of the imports required to 
meet the food shortage in India. Am I 
correct in assuming that should these 
estimates of India’s needs prove inac- 
curate, the United States will be able to 
adjust its food aid assistance? 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and the resolution so provides. 

Mr. OTTINGER. One further ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman: I have recently been 
made aware that there may be a report 
in the possession of the administration 
which would tend to substantiate the 
testimony to the Agriculture Committee 
by the legislative representative of the 
National Grange to the effect that India’s 
food grain production in 1967 will ac- 
tually fall far short of the estimates on 
which this resolution is based. Is the 
Chairman aware of such a report? 

Mr. POAGE. No; I am not aware of it. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, Iin- 
tend to support House Joint Resolution 
267, although I feel it is unnecessary and 
find some of its provisions unduly re- 
strictive. The good in it is congressional 
endorsement of the importance of meet- 
ing India’s critical food import require- 
ments and helping her avoid mass 
starvation. 

I am sure that most of the Congress 
as well as most Americans join me in 
endorsing the President’s proposals for 
a joint approach to India’s food prob- 
lems by a consortium of “have” coun- 
tries. Certainly, to meet urgent food 
needs of the fast-growing populations of 
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the “have not” nations, to avoid mass 
starvation and political upheavals in 
these nations, the cooperation of all 
“have” countries will be needed. The 
United States cannot and should not 
bear these burdens alone. 

I support the President’s proposals for 
sharing India’s food-deficit burdens, but 
with the understanding that the Presi- 
dent does not intend to lock in the US. 
position to such an extent that starva- 
tion of Indian children becomes a prin- 
cipal bargaining tool to obtain contribu- 
tions from other “have” nations, or for 
any other political objectives. 

During the hearings on this resolution, 
both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs stated that it is the administra- 
tion’s intention to leave itself flexible in 
making food allocations to India in the 
event there are unforeseen contingen- 
cies. During those same hearings, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] 
made clear that the drafters of this res- 
olution were concerned that, despite 
strong efforts by the United States to 
get other nations to match our food con- 
tributions, exactly equivalent allocations 
might not be forthcoming. The gentle- 
man from Kansas said in that event the 
United States should be in a position to 
supply additional food. This is fully 
supported both by history and logic, 
since last year the United States supplied 
8.3 million of the 11 million tons of food 
grains India had to import to meet her 
vital needs—and other “have” nations 
simply did not produce surpluses to en- 
able them to supply half of these needs 
even if they had wanted to. 

In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Under Secretary of 
State Eugene Rostow stated: 

We cannot expect those countries to take 
over the task of meeting half of India’s 
food import needs immediately. Full match- 
ing of our concessional deliveries will not 
be possible this year, although we have not 
given up hope of success in that effort. 


Apart from the problems of equal 
sharing in India’s food import program, 
let us look at the food commitments con- 
tained in the resolution before the House 
today. We have already committed 3.6 
million tons to India this year. In the 
resolution under consideration, we pledge 
an additional 3 million tons “provided 
it is appropriately matched.” Assum- 
ing other nations come up with 3 million 
tons of food to match our allocation, the 
total outside aid to India this year will 
amount only to 9.6 million tons, which 
is far below even the most conservative 
estimates of India’s needs. 

Last August, the Indian Government 
estimated its import requirements at 10 
million tons of food grains for the period 
November 1966 to December 1967. This 
was based on expectations for a normal 
crop year in which production would ex- 
ceed 80 million tons. It is obvious now 
that India’s food grain production will 
be far lower. The legislative representa- 
tive of the National Grange testified last 
week that our estimates of India’s food 
needs were based on out-of-date figures 
and that because of severe drought con- 
ditions, Indian food production will be 
somewhere between 72 million tons and 
76 million tons. I am reliably informed 
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that this estimate is supported by fig- 
ures in the possession of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
State, but that those figures have not 
been released. 

I urge my colleagues to consider care- 
fully these figures and read closely the 
language of House Joint Resolution 267. 
They raise some urgent questions: 

Will other nations be willing and able 
to match our 3-million-ton allocation? 

Even if our 3-million-ton pledge is fully 
matched by other nations, will this as- 
sistance be sufficient to prevent mass 
starvation in India later this year? 

If other nations do not provide a full 
3 million tons, or if India’s requirements 
substantially exceed 10 million tons, will 
the administration come back to Con- 
gress for another resolution consenting 
to the allocation of an additional amount 
of food grains? 

Would such a resolution have a rea- 
sonable chance of passage in the face of 
he ‘per j: in House Joint Resolution 

Or will the administration be content 
to sit by and watch millions of Indians 
starve to death for failure of the ac- 
curacy of the estimates in this resolution 
or for failure of other nations to provide 
a full matching share? 

The likelihood that India’s food im- 
port needs will substantially exceed the 
limitations of House Joint Resolution 267 
are so great that one must question the 
wisdom of having them in the resolution. 

The consequences of failing to respond 
if India’s requirements exceed these lim- 
itations are so grave that one cannot 
fully comprehend their impact. Leaving 
millions of Indians to starve to death, 
particularly if we realize the domestic 
production presently anticipated, would 
be unthinkably inhumane. Further- 
more, it would have dire political conse- 
quences for the largest bastion of democ- 
racy in the East—a democracy already 
under severe stress from prolonged 
famine and serious economic problems. 

Support for House Joint Resolution 
267 can only be justified on the basis of 
the qualification that its limitations are 
premised “on the basis of estimates now 
available.” I am therefore pleased that 
the administration, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and the co- 
author of the resolution [Mr. Do el, 
have all clearly indicated that, should 
the estimates on which the limitations 
are based prove inaccurate, other ar- 
rangements can be made to adjust our 
assistance. This qualification is vital to 
our own interests as well as to the hu- 
manitarian principles for which this 
Nation has always stood. 

Unfortunately, the record of this 
Government’s handling of emergency 
food relief for India does not justify 
complete confidence that adequate flexi- 
bility will actually be employed, For 
example, House Joint Resolution 267 in- 
cludes a $25 million allocation in emer- 
gency food relief for distribution by 
CARE and other American voluntary 
agencies. These funds were appropri- 
ated last year. They were requested 
nearly 4 months ago, and the admin- 
istration knew at that time that they 
were urgently needed to avert widespread 
starvation among some 10 million chil- 
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dren in the States of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. Although approval of this 
grant was fully within the administra- 
tion’s authority under Public Law 480, 
as amended, action on it was delayed for 
reasons never disclosed. In my view, 
this is a poor way to handle emergency 
food relief, for our delay could be in- 
terpreted, unfortunately, as playing 
politics with the lives of children. 

There is no question that India has 
not done enough to put her agriculture 
on a self-supporting basis. Much re- 
mains to be done, but positive steps have 
been taken by the Indian Government to 
meet the needs of the people. I think 
India’s self-help measures were recog- 
nized by the congressional delegation 
which visited India at the request of 
the President last December. A compre- 
hensive study of these steps has also been 
made by the Department of Agriculture, 
and I present herewith for the RECORD 
a letter I received from the executive as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
response to my request for that study: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OTTINGER: Thank you for your 
letter of January 27 in which you request 
a copy of a to the Department of 
Agriculture by Martin E. Abel on self-help 
measures undertaken by India. 

A formal report evaluating agricultural 
self-help measures in India was not pre- 
pared. However, the findings of the De- 
partment of Agriculture team can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Starting in late 1965 the Government of 
India began to place increasing emphasis on 
agricultural development. The food crises of 
the past few years made it unmistakably 
clear to India’s leaders that agriculture, 
among all the development objectives, had 
to receive top priority. Very significant 
changes have occurred in India’s agricultural 
policies and the commitment of resources to 
agriculture. Public investment scheduled 
for agriculture during the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan will be more than double that the Third 
Plan. Agriculture is second only to national 
defense in the Fourth Plan. Accelerated in- 
vestments in agriculture have already be- 
gun to take place. Budget expenditures for 
agriculture during 1966-67 are 43 percent 
above the 1965-66 level. In addition to the 
Fourth Five Year Plan the Indian Govern- 
ment has developed an annual subplan 
which will permit early evaluations of per- 
formance. This procedure introduces a new 
degree of flexibility in adjusting resource 
allocations within agriculture to ensure that 
production targets are met. 

Since 1964, the Indian Government has 
been providing food grain producers mini- 
mum price support at levels sufficient to en- 
courage greater production, 

In 1964, also, the Indian Parliament created 
a statutory agency for the purpose of mak- 
ing the price support schedule effective. 
This agency, called the Food Corporation of 
India, was charged with two additional re- 
sponsibilities: To help insure equitable dis- 
tribution of food among consumers at rea- 
sonable prices by gaining a commanding 
position in the market through purchase, 
storage, and movement; and to build up 
gradually a national food reserve. 

The tight food grain situation of the past 
two years has kept market prices well above 
support prices, thus minimizing the need of 
the Food Corporation to support prices. The 
Food Corporation has gradually taken over 
the procurement responsibility of other 
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Center agencies and, this year, the Food 
Corporation will be the procurement agent 
for almost all State governments. Even- 
tually it will operate over the entire coun- 
try. In a further step, a meeting of state 
and central government leaders in Novem- 
ber, 1966, agreed that a national food budget 
system should be immediately developed to 
facilitate greater sharing betwen surplus and 
deficit states. The staff work for the food 
budget is nearing completion and the budget 
is expected to be announced in March, 

The Indian Government took a number of 
steps in 1966 to stimulate investment in 
fertilizer production capacity and to ensure 
sufficient imports of fertilizer to meet estab- 
lished targets for total fertilizer availability. 

India has taken the following steps to 
improve the investment climate for the 
manufacture of fertilizer in the private sec- 
tor: (a) All geographic constraints on fer- 
tilizer marketing within each state have 
been removed, and New Delhi plans to re- 
move constraints on interstate movement 
as soon as supplies permit. (b) All pri- 
vate manufacturers of fertilizer who commit 
themselves to invest in India prior to March 
1, 1967, will be allowed freely to price and 
distribute their products, with no govern- 
ment regulations. (c) Simplified and 
streamlined procedures for approving and 
licensing foreign private investment in the 
manufacture of fertilizer have been put into 
effect and, together with new policies on 
foreign private investment (e.g., acceptance 
of management control by the foreign col- 
laborator), have succeeded in speeding nego- 
tiations with investors already underway 
and in stimulating proposals from other 
foreign firms. (d) In allocating foreign ex- 
change, top priority has been given to fertil- 
izers, including fertilizer for seeding pro- 
grams of new plants, fertilizer raw mate- 
rials and spare parts for fertilizer plants. 
(Foreign exchange allocations for fertilizer 
in 1965/66 were $163 million and in the 
current year it is $268 million.) 

Substantial progress has been made to 
increase the operating efficiency of fertil- 
izer plants in the public sector. As a per- 
cent of capacity, production has been raised 
from 63 percent in 1965 to an estimated 80 
percent in 1966. The principal reasons for 
operation of plants at low levels of capacity 
were a lack of raw materials, a shortage of 
spare parts, and poorly designed plants. In- 
dian efforts to date have improved the situ- 
ation on all these fronts. Steps are also 
being taken to reduce the dependence upon 
sulphur—in short supply world around— 
in the manufacture of fertilizer in India and 
to develop India’s pyrite deposits which can 
meet the entire sulphur requirements by 
1974. 

To maximize food production from avail- 
able inputs, India has adopted a strategy 
of concentrating the combination of agri- 
cultural inputs on the most productive land 
with an assured supply of water. This con- 
cept was first embodied in the Intensive 
Agricultural District Program, later incor- 
porated in the larger Intensive Agricultural 
Areas Program and now embodied in the 
High-Yielding Varieties Program. For the 
Fourth Five-Year plan a target of 32.5 mil- 
lion acres has been set for the High-Yield- 
ing Varieties Program and an adequate sup- 
ply of fertilizer, improved seed varieties, 
plant protection materials, and irrigation 
are to be assured for this acreage. 

India plans to cover 6.4 million acres of the 
best crop land with an assured water supply 
under the High-Yielding Varieties Program 
during the 1966-67 crop year—an effort with- 
out precedent. Domestic supplies of high- 
yielding varieties were augmented by 18,000 
tons of imported wheat seed from Mexico in 
an effort to meet the targets. Although avail- 
able evidence indicates that the concentra- 
tion of available inputs on the selected acre- 
age has been carried out effectively, drought 
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has affected this program to the extent of 
ruling out the possibility of reaching the 
target of one additional ton of food grain 
per acre. But the program is demonstrating 
that Indian farmers, given proper guidance 
and necessary inputs, can dramatically raise 
productivity levels. 

A cabinet level committee on agricultural 
credit has been established. Also, a working 
level committee of the GOI is currently 
studying ways to establish a national agri- 
cultural credit program. Steps have been 
taken this year to increase (about 10 percent 
over last year) the supply of credit to culti- 
vators through the co-ops and, on a pilot 
basis, to use the Food Corporation of India to 
extend credit to cultivators as an advance on 
their crop. Cultivators can pay off their loan 
by either grain or cash. Finally, private 
banks have been urged to establish rural 
credit programs. 

There has been some speedup in Indian 
performance in the soil and water manage- 
ment field. The basic outline for a new pro- 
gram has been developed (with USAID/US 
Geological Survey assistance) and a central 
coordinating body has been set up and is par- 
tially staffed. In addition, India has de- 
veloped, and is beginning to implement (with 
USAID/Soil Conservation Service assistance), 
a program for the better management and 
more intensive utilization of available water. 

Recent evaluations of Indian agricultural 
development by other organizations such as 
the World Bank are in substantial agreement 
with the findings of the Department of Agri- 
culture team that was in India in Novem- 
ber and December 1966. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS R. HUGHES, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary. 


In the event that questions will be 
raised regarding the ability of the United 
States to do more for India than this 
resolution foresees, the legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Grange testi- 
fied that the 1967 wheat crop in the 
United States will be an all-time record 
of about 1.6 billion bushels. With our 
current carryover of 400 million bushels, 
the total available wheat supply would be 
2 billion bushels. This means that after 
using 650 million bushels for domestic 
requirements and another 650 million 
bushels for export—which includes 3 
million tons for India—the United States 
will have a carryover of 700 million bush- 
els this year—some 175 million bushels 
more than we need to feed this country 
for a year. 

Let me make clear that what we do 
for India should not be considered sim- 
ply an act of humane generosity. Any 
obligation to provide this food is not to 
India, but to ourselves. It is vitally in 
our national interest to help see to it 
that starvation does not tear asunder 
the largest free democracy in the East- 
ern World. No greater defeat of free- 
dom, no greater favor to our enemies 
could be imagined. 

Mr.DENT. Mr. Chairman, a few years 
ago I had an opportunity to stop for a 
briefing on Indian Agriculture with our 
most able Ambassador, our former col- 
league, Honorable Chester Bowles. 

At that time the village concept of 
farm planning was taking hold on the 
Indian farm areas. 

Chet Bowles was able to arrange for on 
the scene trips to the various villages. 
We had meetings with government offi- 
cials and community gatherings of the 
people to discuss their serious food prob- 
lems. 
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While our main objective was a study 
of our Department of Defense schools, 
we felt that the food problems of India 
were of a nature to compel any Member 
of Congress, or for that matter any citi- 
zen, to learn all he could about it. 

Thanks to Chet Bowles and his dedi- 
cation to these problems of serious con- 
cern to India, I have been receiving in- 
formation on this and other areas which 
affect our own interests and peoples in 
their relationship to the rest of the 
world. 

This legislation before us requires more 
than passing concern. It will affect the 
lives of millions of people. 

I am happy to be able to put into the 
Recor at this point a recent survey and 
report on the high hopes of the Indian 
peoples and Government to provide for 
themselves in the not too distant future: 


Although today’s newspaper headlines 
focus on the severe drought and near-famine 
conditions in Bihar, eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
and Madhya Pradesh, we believe that India 
may be on the verge of a major breakthrough 
in agricultural production. 


I. THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IS COMMITTED 


Minister of Food and Agriculture, Mr. C. 
Subramaniam, recently affirmed that India 
is determined to become self-sufficient in 
agriculture by 1971 and pledged that the 
Indian Government will provide all of the 
resources required to achieve this goal. 

While this target may be optimistic, with 
an even break in the weather and with a 
sustained nationwide program giving agri- 
culture top priority we believe agricultural 
self-sufficiency in five to seven years is fea- 
sible. 

The Government of India is acting on 
Subramaniam’s pledge. It has allocated Rs. 
293 crores ($390.64 million) for agricultural 

for 1966/67 as against Rs. 219 crores 
($292 million) allocated for 1965/66. This 
is an increase of 34%. 

In addition, the carry-over into the regu- 
lar (non-plan) 1966/67 budget of projects 
initiated during the Third Plan will add a 
substantial amount which, according to 
official Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
estimates, could reach a figure as high as 
60 crores rupees ($80 million). 

With these additional funds the increase 
in agricultural investment for 1966/67 over 
1965/66 will be well over 40%. This increase 
is especially noteworthy since it is taking 
place at a time when total Plan investment 
is being scaled down 10% from last year 
because of the general economic lag follow- 
ing the war with Pakistan and the severe 
drought. 

Moreover, the Indian Government is now 
publicly committed to a 100% plus increase 
in Fourth Plan agricultural expenditures, 
from Rs. 1103 crores ($1470.4 million) for the 
Third Plan to Rs, 2410 crores ($3213.2 mil- 
lion) in the Fourth Plan, The Government 
has further stated that more money will be 
made available if more is needed. 


Il, THE NEW INPUTS ARE INCREASINGLY 
AVAILABLE 

For several years India’s eight agricultural 
universities (modeled after US land-grant 
institutions) and a number of specialized in- 
stitutes sponsored by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, have been conducting 
extensive programs of research and experi- 
mentation. The practical results of this 
basic effort are now providing India with the 
tools which are required if India is to achieve 
self-sufficiency within the next five to seven 
years. 

A. Fertilizer 

The GOI has announced the following steps 

to increase fertilizer availability: 
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(1) Removal of geographic constraints on 
fertilizer marketing; 

(2) Abolishment of the Government's 
near-monopoly control of the fertilizer sup- 
ply; 

(3) Permission for fertilizer prices to be 
set by the market demand; 

(4) Provision of adequate foreign exchange 
to operate public fertilizer plants at full ca- 
pacity; 

(5) Institution of administrative and pro- 
cedural changes to ease approval and licens- 
ing procedures for foreign private investment 
in new fertilizer plants; 

(6) Provision if increased credit to farmers 
regardless of where they buy their fertilizer; 
and 

(7) Abolishment of the requirement of 
government participation in the ownership of 
private fertilizer plants. 

These steps have now been largely carried 
out. India expects to produce 535,000 tons 
of nitrogen-based fertilizers in 1967. This is 
a 78% increase over the 1966 production of 
300,000 tons. New plants now under con- 
struction will raise India’s indigenous fer- 
tilizer production by 1.8 million tons. The 
successful conclusion of current negotiations 
with American, British, Japanese, and Italian 
interests would assure production of nearly 
2.5 million tons of nitrogen fertilizer from 
Indian plants by 1972. 

The fertilizer import program, although 
substantial in size (634,000 tons in 1966) has 
been subject to some delays. Consequently 
there was not sufficient fertilizer available to 
meet the quotas for last summer's crop 
(kharif crop). However, the fertilizer pipe- 
line is now full and the winter (rabi) crop 
which will be harvested in early 1967 should 
benefit very significantly. 

B. Seeds 


Not only has India imported substantial 
amounts of high-yielding seed varieties 
(Mexican wheat and Taiwanese rice) which 
have been multiplied domestically, it is also 
pressing forward with several major pro- 
grams which have developed both excellent 
adaptions of the imported varieties and 
promising new local strains. 

During the current crop year, as a first 
step toward its new drive for increased pro- 
duction, India has planted 5.5 million acres 
with these new high-yielding seeds. Nearly 
three million acres out of this total were 
planted with locally produced seeds. If the 
weather is normal, this year’s crop should 
provide enough high-yielding seeds so that 
India can meet its goal of covering 16 mil- 
lion acres next year and 32 million acres by 
1972 with new varieties solely from domestic 
sources, 

C. Irrigation 

Already roughly 25 percent of the arable 
land in India is irrigated. The substantial 
increase called for in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan will, if it is realized, assure significant 
progress towards freeing the farmers from 
the uncertainty of the monsoon rains. 

Partially in response to the severe drought 
conditions these past two years, greater em- 
phasis is being placed on the digging of shal- 
low wells, tubewells, and improving local ir- 
rigation systems, especially along the Gange- 
tic Plain. This area is believed to have one 
of the greatest ground water reserves in the 
world. 

At the end of the Third Plan in 1965, total 
acreage under irrigation was 85 million. The 
Fourth Plan aims at adding 17 million acres 
irrigated by minor projects and 9 million 
acres irrigated by major projects. By 1971 
this will provide a total acreage under irriga- 
tion of 111 million acres, roughly one-third 
of India’s potential farmland. 

The emphasis on minor well-digging proj- 
ects offers a quick impact since within a very 
short time the water can be used by the 
farmer. The Government of India has pur- 
chased or rented every drill rig available in 
India through commercial channels in order 
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to move forward rapidly with minor irriga- 
tion schemes. 


Til, NEW METHODS POINT TOWARD A RURAL 
REVOLUTION 


Here is an example of what the new agri- 
cultural technology can mean to a small 
North Indian farmer. 

He grows wheat on his two and one-half 
acres of land and he sells it in the market for 
Rs. 650 a ton. By using the new agricultural 
technology—high yielding seeds, irrigation, 
chemical fertilizers, and pesticides, this 
farmer can at least triple his production. 
His comparative budget will look like this: 


5 pets 
y y 
tradi- new 
tional | methods 
methods 
Plant protection ru — 0 30 
Seedse8 cosa ib ee 83 50 100 
Irrigation capital changes at 20 
percent a year gross return on in- 
vestment of 1,500 * e 0 300 
Irrigation, operating charges 
do... 0 50 
Fertſlier Tn N do 0 250 
Labor and bullock power - do- 250 250 
Stores 300 980 
Yield..---.. [ tons 1.5 4.5 
Total sales rupees 975 2, 925 
Net earnings on 
Rupees 675 1,945 
DDD... 91. 33 259. 33 


Thus, using these new methods already so 
successful in Japan and Taiwan, the farmer 
has tripled his production and nearly tripled 
his earnings. High initial costs will soon 
amortize, and by planting two or even three 
crops a year, the farmer can expect to earn 
substantially more. 

On a five acre farm, with half of the land 
double-cropped, an Indian farmer can now 
earn almost Rs. 6000. If he has a family of 
five, their per capita income will be twice the 
present Indian average. Moreover, the farm- 
er using the new technology has not only 
increased the yield of one growing season; 
he has also sharply increased the overall 
productive capacity of his land. 


IV. RESULTS OF THIS REVOLUTION ARE ALREADY 
BECOMING EVIDENT 


Concrete examples of these sharp increases 
in rice as well as wheat production can al- 
ready be seen throughout India. 

For instance, of the 1.3 million acreas in 
Kerala now cultivated in rice, 130 thousand 
acres have been planted with the new Tai- 
wan seeds and fertilized with nitrogen, yield- 
ing an average crop three times greater than 
the previous high. Kerala agriculture offi- 
cials estimate that over 700 thousand acres 
will be planted with this seed variety by 1968. 

In the Tanjore district of Madras the same 
kind of revolutionary changes are taking 
place. Recent visitors to Tanjore report a 
similar increase in yields there with 200 
thousand acres in that district alone planted 
with improved seeds (up from ten thousand 
acres in 1965.) 


V. THE IMPACT ON INDIA’S ECONOMY GENERALLY 


The multiplied effect of increased agricul- 
tural production on the economy of India 
cannot be overemphasized. 

As the farmer's productive capacity in- 
creases, his income rises. With more money 
he begins to purchase consumer items— 
sewing machines, transistor radios, bicycles, 
small tractors, etc. 

As the consumer market is stimulated by 
increased demand, more money will be in- 
vested in factories, mills and smaller scale 
industries. As India’s industrial and agri- 
cultural production rises, so will its ability 
to export and earn valuable foreign exchange. 

This agriculture-based process of national 
economic growth is already responsible for 
spectacular gains in Japan, Taiwan and 
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South Korea. Now there is reason to hope 
that the same process is beginning to work 
in India with its crucially important one- 
seventh of the world’s population. 

VI. EFFECTS OF DROUGHT STILL HAMPER PROGRESS 

Nevertheless, in spite of the vast effort 
which is now underway India as a whole 
will continue to face serious food shortages in 
1967 as a result of the failure of the monsoon 
rains for the past 2 years. 

In the rice bowl area of Bihar, eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and northeast Madhya 
Pradesh—areas with a total population of 
more than 100 million people—the drought 
last year has had a severe impact with the 
current foodgrain crops down to % to % of 
normal output. 

The advent of the December-January rains 
in this area has brightened prospects some- 
what, but the rains have so far not been suf- 
ficient enough to promise more than an 
average winter crop. 

The impact of the drought in Bihar is com- 
pounded by the low state of India’s grain 
reserves. In 1965-66 the effects of that year’s 
drought on the food situation were made 
somewhat more manageable by the existence 
of substantial reserves of grain in the hands 
of tens of thousands of grain dealers, culti- 
vators and consumers following the record 
harvest of 1964. 

These “invisible reserves,” which may have 
been as high as six or seven million tons in 
rural and commercial stocks, are now largely 
gone. As a result even though total food- 
grain production in 1966 may have been ten 
million tons above the previous year (despite 
the severe regional drought) India faces 
calendar year 1967 with the prospect that 
imports from abroad must at least equal 
those of calendar year 1966. 

IN CONCLUSION 


The Indian Government has embarked on 
a massive program to modernize Indian agri- 
culture. This effort is sparking a revolution 
in India’s 500,000 villages which would have 
been impossible to visualize only a few years 
ago. The great majority of farmers are now 
eager for fertilizer, for better seeds, and the 
more efficient use of water. 

For the first time in history India’s farm- 
ers are motivated not just to produce more 
for their families but to adjust their sights 
to urban markets far from their villages. In 
this new mood they find their Government 
willing to cooperate and prepared to under- 
take large commitments in their behalf. 

The impact of this remarkable change 
which is occurring in Indian agriculture has 
been largely obscured by two consecutive 
droughts. 

However, if the rains during the next few 
years are normal throughout India and if 
the Government of India continues ener- 
getically to place its top priority on agricul- 
ture, Mr. Subramaniam will be able to point 
proudly to rapid progress and perhaps even 
to redeem his pledge of self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains by 1971. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to add my voice to those of other 
Members urging passage of Joint Resolu- 
tion 267, supporting emergency food as- 
sistance to India. 

The Indian nation, largest democracy 
in the world, is passing through a most 
trying period in its national life. Mem- 
bers are aware of the effects of the two 
most disastrous monsoon failures in a 
hundred years of Indian history. If these 
natural disasters were not enough, the 
effects of two major wars in the past 4 
years have compounded them. 

The first, with Communist China on 
India’s eastern frontier, was followed by 
a second with Pakistan on the western 
border. Leaving aside the merits of 
these clashes, both placed a severe 
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strain on Indian resources and added in 
some measure to the already staggering 
developmental problems facing her Gov- 
ernment. 

And just last week a third complicat- 
ing factor has been added, a rather ma- 
jor realinement in the composition of the 
Indian Government as a result of the 
national elections, the effects of which 
remain to be seen. I do not, of course, 
intend to comment on the results of this 
election since they are, after all, an in- 
ternal Indian affair. Suffice to say that 
a new factor has been added and uncer- 
tainties over the future course of events 
have been planted in many minds. 

This, then, is a period of great stress 
for India, and one in which, it seems 
to me, this Government’s position should 
be one of doing everything it can to add 
to the stability of India’s institutions. 

Joint Resolution 267 is one device 
whereby we can do so. It will provide 
some 3.6 million tons of grain, and some 
$25 million of additional emergency food 
for distribution by private agencies, to 
meet a serious food deficit. It en- 
courages the Government of India in its 
quest to become self-sufficient in food, 
and calls upon other nations to assist 
the Government of India with all means 
at their disposal. 


To quote from the resolution: 

The programs of economic and agricul- 
tural development which have been launched 
by the Government of India would be seri- 
ously impaired if the international com- 
munity failed to act promptly and on an 
adequate scale to meet the urgent needs 
of the people of India, 


In my opinion, this critical time is no 
time to delay those measures which will 
add to the stability and strength of the 
fabrics of Indian society. It is rather a 
time for action. 

I urge the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 267. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to voice my firm support of this 
resolution, 

We who serve in the Congress of the 
United States conduct our business never 
far away from the hungry mouths and 
and beseeching voices of the world’s de- 
prived. 

The basic problem of survival which 
confronts a large segment of the human 
family challenges us as representatives 
of a humane nation. As the world pop- 
ulation increases and political complexi- 
ties multiply, we must remain flexible 
in the methods which we employ to al- 
leviate hunger. 

I support the administration’s at- 
tempts to encourage the participation of 
other able nations in food and other aid 
programs. However, I would like to ex- 
press my concern that the earlier esti- 
mates of need, placed at 3 million tons, 
may prove to be insufficient. If that 
should be the case, as many authorities 
indicate it will be, I urge that we main- 
tain a flexible policy on the amount of 
grain to be sent to India. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add my voice in support of House 
Joint Resolution 267. In this resolution 
are contained the essentials of what must 
be done to avert a food crisis affecting 
the one-fifth of mankind living in India. 

U.S. agricultural commodities and re- 
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sources will be made available to meet 
the immediate food deficit threatening 
in 1967. 

The President’s policy of seeking equal 
participation by other nations in meet- 
ing the developmental and food aid needs 
of India will be endorsed. 

And finally, the Government of India 
will be encouraged and assisted in 
achieving self-sufficiency in meeting its 
own food needs in future years. 

Members recognize, I am sure, the vital 
necessity of self-help efforts in India and 
the other developing nations. Its im- 
portance cannot be overemphasized. 

Total world population will double in 
the next 33 years, rising to some 6 billion 
people by the turn of the century. Fully 
four-fifths of these new people will be 
born in the developing nations. 

These developing nations, as a group, 
were net grain exporters only a genera- 
tion ago. Today they are importing 
more than 30 million tons of grain a 
year in a desperate effort to feed a popu- 
lace that can no longer be sustained by 
the primitive tillage of their own soils. 

These massive imports have taken 
their toll. For 6 years now world grain 
stocks have been declining. Each year 
since 1961 world food consumption has 
exceeded production. In short, the world 
has been eating up its accumulated capi- 
tal of grain. 

But now the grain stocks are reduced 
to near-minimal levels. They cannot be 
reduced much further. Production must 
go up, or consumption will come down. 

Accomplishing this, however, will take 
massive effort and time, and human 
beings must feed their bodies in the pres- 
ent, and not in the future. And so while 
we press ahead to provide the long-range 
solutions, I urge action on House Joint 
Resolution 267 to meet India’s immediate 
needs. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today a most important 
legislative proposal, in House Joint Reso- 
lution 267, to support emergency food 
assistance to India. The need for this 
legislation results from a 2-year drought 
in India and that country’s unfortunate 
economic position. Approval of this 
resolution by the Congress will give sup- 
port to our President's efforts to have 
the world community of “have” nations 
join with our own country in viewing 
this emergency situation as one requir- 
ing international responsibility and re- 
sponse; and, a proposal to that effect is 
being supported by other countries of 
the world. 

Our Government's representatives, in 
January of this year, visited a number 
of countries which have accepted the 
idea that the emergency should be viewed 
as an international responsibility. There 
is broad agreement that a consortium 
of nations, under the World Bank, could 
provide an effective systematic basis for 
organizing such an international effort. 

As I pointed out, the emergency food 
situation results from a 2-year drought. 
In 1966, there was a worldwide response 
to India’s food problems when 36 coun- 
tries, including our own, contributed 
foodgrains or food-related aid to meet 
the emergency created by last year’s 
drought. For a comprehensive expla- 
nation of the problem, I suggest that the 
Members of the House read the state- 
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ment of the Honorable Eugene V. Ros- 

tow, Under Secretary of State for Po- 

litical Affairs, made before the House 

Agriculture Committee on February 28, 

1967. 

India as a nation has demonstrated 
its commitment to the democratic proc- 
ess. In its most recent election, which 
started on February 15, 1967, more than 
175 million people voted in what is un- 
doubtedly a most mammoth display of 
democracy in action. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have been 
blessed with an abundance of wealth— 
such as we have been blessed—should 
be willing to share. 

Let me conclude by saying: One al- 
ways loses—not by failing to take—but 
by failing to give. 

It is for these reasons that I will vote 
in favor of House Joint Resolution 267. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr, Chairman, the 
Honorable Eugene V. Rostow, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs, ap- 
peared before our House Committee on 
Agriculture on February 28, 1967. His 
statement quite clearly explains the po- 
sition of the United States in regard to 
the food-for-India program and what 
India is doing to help herself in this 
period of adverse food supply. I include 
his statement before our committee at 
this point in the Recorp and recommend 
its reading to my fellow Members of 
Congress: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE EUGENE V. 
Rostow, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE HOUSE AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 
1967 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee 

on Agriculture, I appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss with you today the food situation 
in India. Secretary Freeman has already cov- 
ered a number of the key points. I propose 
only to outline briefly the nature of the in- 
ternational response to India’s food problem, 
particularly the impressions I gained as a 
result of my recent trip to various world capi- 
tals at the direction of the President, and to 
touch on a number of the other considera- 
tions, in the international field and in Indla, 
of importance to your deliberations. 

Before I begin, however, I thought I might 
comment on the recent political events in 
India. The largest election in the world be- 
gan on February 15 and the results of it be- 
came known over this past weekend. More 
than 175 million people have been to the 
polls in an election which saw democracy at 
work on a mammoth scale. Some powerful 
political figures have been toppled by new- 
comers in some constituencies, while familiar 
names have been returned to Parliament or 
to the State Assemblies from others. 

The full implications of these election re- 
sults on the makeup of the post election 
government and the policies it will pursue 
are not yet discernible. But the most strik- 
ing characteristic of this election, in my 
judgment, was its demonstration of India’s 
commitment to the democratic process, This 
expression of the will of the Indian people in 
a democratic election stands in sharp con- 
trast to recent developments in China which 
have been marked by violence bordering on 
anarchy and civil war. 

The election also demonstrated the nature 
of the changing Indian society which both 
underpins and is responsive to the demo- 
cratic process. India’s democratic institu- 
tions have been takirg root for several dec- 
ades, The system has managed the world’s 
largest and most pluralistic democracy 
through the early years of independence, 
through four general elections and through 
two major succession crises, 
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The Congress Party has now been returned 
to power at the center, albeit with a much 
smaller majority, and a new government 
must now be formed. Once we know the 
make-up of that government, we will be 
able to gauge its policies. But the way in 
which the elections were played out, the is- 
sues involved and the results thereof, all 
suggest that the high priorities assigned to 
agricultural production and economic de- 
velopment will continue. Whatever the com- 
plexion of the future government and its 
policies, one thing is certain. We will con- 
tinue to have a stake in the success of India’s 
democratic institutions. 

To turn now to the problem of Indian 
food, I should like first to speak briefly about 
the trip Under Secretary Schnittker and I 
took in January at the request of President 
Johnson. We visited eight major capitals 
of the world. We exchanged views with gov- 
ernments of seven countries belonging to the 
India Consortium—Japan, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the Netherlands and 
Belgium—as well as with the Government 
of India. 

In each capital, we conveyed President 
Johnson's grave concern that the develop- 
ing world is losing ground in the race be- 
tween food and population; that despite U.S. 
efforts to increase acreage, our country can 
no longer be counted on to supply an in- 
exhaustible reserve of food grains for the 
hungry; and that the United States believes 
all nations of the world, rich and poor alike, 
must shoulder their share of the world’s fight 
against hunger and malnutrition. 

We also emphasized the President's view 
that the failure of other nations to join in 
this effort would lead the world on the road 
to intolerable suffering; that India was not 
alone in facing the specter of near famine, 
but that India could serve as a model for 
other developing countries facing like prob- 
lems, if the Indian effort were adequately 
supported through international action. 

All the countries we visited accepted the 
idea that food aid for India during this 
emergency should be viewed as an interna- 
tional responsibility. There was also broad 
agreement that the Indian consortium under 
the World Bank could provide an effective 
systematic basis for organizing such an in- 
ternational effort. The India consortium is 
already coordinating international efforts to 
help India fulfill its broad economic plans, 
including its plans for increased food produc- 
tion. It was recognized that adding food aid 
to the consortium’s responsibilities would en- 
sure that food aid needs are coordinated with 
India’s other assistance requirements and 
with India’s own economic development ef- 
forts, particularly those directed at increas- 
ing food production. 

Finally, there was substantial agreement 
that emergency food aid for India should 
not be allowed to diminish the flow of re- 
sources coming forward under other develop- 
mental programs but should be in addition 
to existing targets for economic assistance. 
Everyone agreed that if the Indians have to 
use large quantities of their foreign exchange 
for food, India’s strong programs of economic 
and agricultural development and trade 
liberalization would have to be suspended, 
thus ending India’s hopes for achieving food 
sufficiency within the next five years. Con- 
sequently, those countries which are not 
food exporters could contribute cash to buy 
food, or fertilizer, pesticides or shipping to 
transport food or fertilizer on concessional 
terms, since such contributions in kind 
would release Indian foreign exchange to buy 
food. 

Still another form of contribution would be 
to offer India relief from its mounting debt 
burden. Such relief, on generous terms, 
would not only free foreign exchange for food 
purchases, but would also help India to 
stave off a balance of payments crisis aris- 
ing in large part as a result of the food short- 
ages and droughts of the past two years. 
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But whatever form the contributions 
might take the important point is that such 
contributions must be additional to planned 
economic assistance targets, if India's prog- 
ress toward self-sustaining growth and food 
self-sufficiency is to continue. 

* * — * + 


Nevertheless, in 1966, the United States 
still provided about 85 per cent of the grain 
made available to India on a concessional 
basis. We feel very strongly that other ad- 
vanced nations will now have to carry more 
of the load than they have in the past. That 
is the idea underlying President Johnson’s 
Consortium proposal for matching U.S. con- 
tributions. But we cannot expect these coun- 
tries to take over the task of meeting half of 
India’s food import needs immediately. Full 
matching of our concessional deliveries will 
not be possible this year. Many advanced 
nations which agree with the concept of 
burden-sharing have budgetary problems, or 
are in the midst of elections, or are unable 
to make additional aid available on short 
notice. Nonetheless the President’s proposal 
is a clear move in the direction of greater 
burden-sharing, and we are working toward 
that objective. 

Our efforts to secure a greater international 
response have not been limited to the Con- 
sortium countries we visited. We have also 
held discussions about the Indian food prob- 
lem through regular diplomatic channels with 
the other Consortium members and with 
other interested governments. Indeed, our 
Government has approached a total of nine- 
teen other governments in support of the 
President's call for an international food ef- 
fort for India. 

And the international response is growing. 
Several governments have announced addi- 
tional emergency food aid in recent months. 
Last November Canada announced it would 
donate 150,000 tons of wheat plus some flour 
and dried milk immediately and an addi- 
tional 661,000 tons of wheat, worth $50 mil- 
lion, in the period from April 1967 to March 
1968, Australia made a 150,000 ton grant of 
wheat in December and the Soviet Union 
made a 200,000 ton wheat gift that same 
month, The World Food Program donated 
35,000 tons of wheat in December and also 
promised 82,500 tons of feed grain and 8,500 
tons of dried milk powder as part of a long 
range development program. To mention a 
few other gifts, Norway and Sweden have an- 
nounced fertilizer aid and the French Gov- 
ernment has decided to donate milk powder. 

We understand that some other govern- 
ments have decided to make donations but 
have not yet formally announced their deci- 
sions. Still others, for reasons which the 
members of this Committee no doubt appre- 
ciate, are still uncertain about the amount 
they can obtain from their legislatures. But 
two international meetings are expected 
within about a month’s time to discuss the 
Indian food situation, and we should have 
a better idea of the extent of this interna- 
tional response after those meetings. 

The advanced nations of the world have 
a responsibility in helping India to meet its 
food needs in this emergency. But as Pres- 
ident Johnson stressed in his India Food 
Message, “none of these steps can be as im- 
portant as Indian resolve and Indian per- 
formance.” Secretary Freeman has just re- 
viewed for you India’s self-help program in 
some detail, and I know that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and others on this Committee, have 
examined this question very seriously. 
Therefore, I do not propose to discuss India’s 
agricultural program at great length. 

I should like, however, to stress several 
points. First, there does seem to be “light 
at the end of this tunnel.” 

The members of this committee have had 
great experience in agriculture; you all know 
now difficult it is to receive dramatic changes 
in agriculture in a very short time. Never- 
theless, dramatic changes in policy and atti- 
tude have taken place in India during the 
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past 2 years. The Indian Government's high 
priority for agriculture has been translated 
into appropriate budgetary allocations. The 
new emphasis on providing fertilizer and 
other badly needed inputs to the cultivator 
and on incentive prices for the farmer has 
been firmly established and seems to me to 
be irreversible. Unfortunately, the effects 
of the past two years of drought have masked 
these But the results obtained 
from these new attitudes and policies in 
areas unaffected by the drought are en- 
couraging and the prospects for the future, 
good weather, are promising. 

Second, I would like to take note in par- 
ticular of the Indian Government's activities 
in the drought-stricken area in the states of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

The Central Government’s grain deliveries 
to Bihar have been increased to 200,000 tons 
a month and to Uttar Pradesh to 90,000 tons. 
Previous deliveries were 100,000 tons and 
66,000 tons respectively. Part of the increase 
came from the states in India which have a 
local grain surplus; part came from abroad. 
This permitted the increase of the ration 
covering 19 million people in the drought 
area from 4 ounces per day to 6 ounces, which 
is still well below subsistence level and rep- 
resents only half of a man’s normal daily 
requirement. 

In order to increase the grain available 
for the drought area, the Indian Government 
reduced the weekly foodgrain ration by 12 
per cent for 28 million people in other parts 
of India. A ration cut for additional mil- 
lions is under consideration for the same 
purpose, 

For India’s landless laborers, crop failure 
means immediate unemployment and the 
suspension of income. For these people, left 
without money to buy food, the Bihar State 
Government has established public work 
projects. In December 1966, some 500,000 
people were engaged on relief projects in 
Bihar. State officials estimate that 1.5 mil- 
lion people will be working on relief projects 
by the end of this year. 

Other emergency food relief measures in 
the drought area include CARE meals for 
mothers and children, some additional milk 
for school children not covered by the 
CARE program, and distribution of multi- 
vitamin tablets—all directed to the most 
vulnerable segments of the population. In 
addition to CARE, the Church World Serv- 
ices, Catholic Relief, Lutheran World Serv- 
ices, and UNICEF are also operating in the 
drought-stricken areas. At the present time, 
3.6 million mothers and children in Bihar 
are receiving assistance from the voluntary 
agencies. These agencies have shifted sup- 
plies from other areas in order to step up 
their activities in the drought areas. Con- 
gressional approval of the $25 million do- 
national program will permit the expansion 
and continuation of these programs. 

The food outlook in Bihar for the rest of 
this year depends on a variety of as yet 
unknown factors. If New Delhi can main- 
tain 200,000 ton monthly grain shipments 
to Bihar and if the state's spring crop is 
adequate, widespread famine can be avoid- 
ed. However, if the Central Government is 
unable to maintain the current flow of grain 
supplies to the area or if the spring crop is 
poor—and the failure of the normal winter 
rains indicates a poor crop—the situation 
will be touch and go until the area’s major 
harvest in December. We are watching the 
situation closely because we recognize that 
it may be necessary to increase our dona- 
tional program for the drought area; the 
$25 million program may not be enough. 

Third, one cannot speak of the Indian 
food problem without speaking of the pop- 
ulation problem. And the action taken by 
the Indian Government makes it clear that 
India now fully appreciates the critical im- 
portance of family planning programs. In 
its new Fourth Five Year Plan, India pro- 
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posed to devote four times as much money 
to family planning as was spent during the 
first three Five Year Plans combined. The 
right organizational steps are being taken 
as well. A separate sub-Cabinet level de- 
partment has been established to be re- 
sponsible for the administration of family 
planning programs. This department in- 
cludes some of the high officials who ran 
India’s most successful state family plan- 
ning program in the Punjab. Thus far, the 
implementation of the program has been 
weak but we expect improved results with 
the more adequate funds and better direc- 
tion which are now being provided. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the President's 
program, which follows in large measure the 
wise recommendations of your Congressional 
team, deserves the support of the Congress 
for a number of reasons. First and fore- 
most, there is the humanitarian reason. 
People are hungry, very hungry, in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, and we have food to spare. 
The tradition of helping a neighbor in dis- 
tress is strong in America, and this is a 
tradition we should live up to. As the Presi- 
dent stated in his message, “We have never 
stood idly by while famine or pestilence 
raged among any part of the human family. 
America would cease to be America if we 
walked on the other side when confronted 
by such catastrophe.” 

Further, we believe that India is on the 
right track in its agricultural development 
program and that if we help India over this 
crisis, we will see its foodgrain import re- 
quirements drop as its agricultural devel- 
opment program takes hold. On the other 
hand, if we do not provide India with the 
foodgrain that the President has recom- 
mended, the Indian Government would be 
forced to spend more hard currency on food 
to prevent widespread starvation. In order 
to do this, the Indian Government would 
have to divert large amounts of hard cur- 
rency, hundreds of millions of dollars, from 
its economic development plan. This would 
undermine programs which the United 
States Government, other Western govern- 
ments, and the World Bank have encour- 
aged and supported. It would be most un- 
fortunate if this year’s drought forced the 
Indian Government to postpone its economic 
development program. 

Finally, by this new initiative, President 
Johnson proposes to use United States food 
aid as a basis for stimulating a greater in- 
ternational effort in the War on Hunger. 

Similar efforts are also underway in other 
international forums. To form a basis for a 
long-range approach to the world food prob- 
lem, the United States is proposing in the 
Kennedy Round negotiations an interna- 
tional grains agreements containing a multi- 
lateral food aid program to be supported by 
grain exporters and importers alike. 

And to facilitate the flow of fertilizer and 
other agricultural inputs so essential to in- 
creasing production in the developing world, 
the U.S. has urged the establishment of a 
food fund supported by OECD members and 
designed to encourage private investors in 
OECD countries to invest in agriculture and 
agriculture related industries in the devel- 
oping world. 

Through these efforts, the President is 
seeking to develop the habits of collective 
responsibility and collective action and the 
reflex sense of a common humanity, with 
the belief that such international partner- 
ships are our best hope for future peace and 
progress. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that your committee will give the Presi- 
dent’s program its full support. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I will sup- 
port this resolution to continue food aid 
to India, but let me say, that I will be 
doing so with real misgivings. 

I accept the argument that India is 
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hungry. I also accept the idea that the 
world ought to help India. But I ques- 
tion the wisdom in sending food to India 
without insisting that the Indians try 
and develop a viable economy with the 
proper stress on agriculture and free en- 
2 instead of industry and social- 
It is about time that the Indians learn 
that their programs for socialism and in- 
dustrialization just have not worked. I 
think perhaps the recent elections are 
some indication of popular disenchant- 
ment. At least, I hope so. Something 
has to be done to shake India into affirm- 
ative and realistic action. 

Mr. Chairman, today we are voting on 

a resolution to keep the food flowing to 
India. Meanwhile, food on the hoof is 
wandering around India, spreading dis- 
ease. I refer to the sacred cows of India. 
India’s predominantly Hindu population 
will not touch them. They will not kill 
them. This is part of the problem. In- 
dia will not kill its sacred cows, physical 
or ideological. India cannot face the 
20th century. Her traditions are dia- 
metrically opposed to reality and prog- 
ress. 
India must kill her sacred cows. India 
must kill the sacred cow of socialism. 
That sacred cow is just as burdensome 
to India as the dead cows in the streets 
of Calcutta and Bombay. India must 
also kill the sacred cow of immediate 
and rapid industrialization. India’s fu- 
ture—or at least her immediate future— 
must be one of agricultural achievement. 
Nothing—I repeat, nothing—India can 
produce in factories can feed her starv- 
ing masses. 

So when I say that India must kill her 
sacred cows, I mean it in several ways. 
And I regret to say that I do not think 
that this country is exerting the firm 
hand that it must. It is all very well 
and good to give India food, but I think 
we owe it to the American taxpayer to 
give India some serious advice in addi- 
tion. Somebody has to tell India to 
shape up and think and act in the 20th 
century. 

We cannot go on feeding India for- 
ever, We have a right to expect India 
to begin to put her own house in order. 
The measures she has begun to take are 
only a beginning. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, public 
reaction and newspaper comments from 
around the country lead me to believe 
that the latest food aid agreement with 
India is being well received by the Amer- 
ican people. 

One reason for this favorable reaction 
undoubtedly is the strong indication that 
India means business about undertaking 
self-help in meeting its own food needs. 

Commenting on President Johnson’s 
recent Indian food aid message, the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register said: 

India has already done a good many things 
in the past year toward solving a vast new 
problem: food rationing, incentives to get 
farmers to use artificial fertilizer and im- 


proved seeds and methods, improved rural 
credit. Better seed rice has been coming 
from Taiwan, better seed wheat from Mexico. 
Agreement has been reached on finance from 
abroad for the first of several fertilizer 
plants. Population control efforts have been 


stepped up. 
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From the Dayton, Ohio, News comes 
this observation: 

Any idea that India is just bleeding and 
pleading in all this has been dispelled by 
reports from recent U.S. missions there, 
India has stamped agricultural development 
top priority. 


The Gainesville, Fla., Sun had this to 
say: 

The President’s policy served a useful pur- 
pose. It let the rest of the world know that 
it must also share in the job. It told the 
Indians that they must move further along 
the path of building their own agriculture. 


An interpretive story in the Kansas 
City, Mo., Star said: 

President Johnson was saying aid no 
longer would proceed unlimited, or, in effect, 
that our grain shipments would not con- 
tinue to expand as they had in recent years 
because other nations are going to have to 
help. 


When Congress enacted the new food 
aid legislation last year, it included the 
provision that self-help would be a con- 
dition of receiving such aid. It is heart- 
ening to see the spirit of this provision 
being carried out so genuinely in the first 
Indian agreement under the new 
program, 

The Department of Agriculture’s offi- 
cial announcement of the first grain 
agreement with India under the new pro- 
gram lists major targets of the Govern- 
ment of India for 1967-68 which will 
help meet the self-help provisions of the 
new law, as follows: 

A 4-billion-rupee—$533 million—in- 
vestment in agriculture; 

Fertilizer production of 535,000 nutri- 
ent tons of nitrogen and 150,000 tons of 
phosphate; 

Fertilizer imports of 850,000 nutrient 
tons of nitrogen, 350,000 tons of phos- 
phate, and 300,000 tons of potassium; 

A total of 15 million acres under new 
varieties of seed; 

One hundred twenty-five million acres 
sprayed for crop protection; 

Increase of 3 million acres in minor ir- 
rigation and concentration on use of 
irrigation for intensive production; 

An increase of 1 billion rupees—$133 
ee Government rural credit; 
an 

Increase of total commodity storage 
capacity by 1.35 million tons. 

The Indian Government has also 
agreed to take the following actions: 
First, timely announcement of price sup- 
port levels to encourage greater produc- 
tion; second, increased end-of-year Gov- 
ernment grain stocks through price 
supports; third, development of a na- 
tional food distribution policy; and 
fourth, accelerate domestic production 
capacity for fertilizer and other agricul- 
tural inputs. 

From the testimony of congressional 
and other observers who have been in 
India of late, there can be no doubt that 
that hard-pressed land is giving agricul- 
tural development top priority. It is im- 
posing food rationing, streamlining food 
distribution methods, giving incentives 
to farmers, expanding rural credit, and 
raising grain storage capacity. 

It is sometimes overlooked that these 
measures have already begun to have 
beneficial effects. Overall, the situation 
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is blighted by a second straight year of 
drought. But in states not affected by 
the drought, production is said to be well 
above that of any previous year. 

India is also stepping up family plan- 
ning and has agreed to use a significant 
part of the rupees generated by the new 
food aid agreement for family planning 
programs so important to halt the 
growth of its population. 

An article in the official India News 
reports that the birth rate in India is 
showing decline in certain areas where 
accurate statistics are available. 

The News quotes Dr. Sushila Nayer, 
Health Minister, as saying that the im- 
mediate task of the family planning pro- 
gram is to reduce the birth rate to 25 
per thousand as soon as possible by pop- 
ularizing family planning methods, in- 
cluding education for raising the age of 
marriage and voluntary sterilization. 

The article says there are more than 
20,000 family welfare planning centers 
of various types in the country and the 
number of IUCD users exceeded 1 mil- 
lion, and voluntary sterilization opera- 
tions more than 1.5 million. 

The future of India is of vital concern 
to this Nation on both political and hu- 
manitarian grounds. We can all take 
heart from the obvious sincerity with 
which the Government of India is un- 
dertaking to carry an ever greater share 
of its own burden, while putting our 
grain to good use to stave off famine. 

India faces a rough road ahead, It 
has a long way to go before its food 
problem will be solved. But it is off to 
an encouraging start, and I think we can 
look to its future with hope. 


The articles referred to follow: 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Feb. 14, 1967] 


EFFECTIVE AID FoR INDIA 


Sharing food with the hungry is one of 
the oldest and best of American traditions. 
In President Johnson’s recent message to 
Congress on food for India, he called it “the 
first obligation of the community of man,” 
and said the duty extended to rich and poor 
nations, food-surplus and food-shortage na- 
tions. “The United States,” he said “is pre- 
pared to do its share.” 

Three million of the five million tons of 
food grain for India proposed in the presi- 
dential message is dependent on assent of 
Congress and “appropriate matching” by 
other countries. The whole emphasis of the 
plan is multi-national, with the India Aid 
Consortium of the World Bank the major 
channel. The plan includes emergency aid 
now, but relies for the future on strenuous 
efforts by India to help itself—by popula- 
tion control, by better organization of dis- 
tribution, by much greater food production 
in India itself. 

This approach may seem cold and hard- 
hearted, but it is not. India’s problem is 
too serious to be met any other way. Two 
years of short crops are only a small part 
of the trouble. The main thing wrong is 
that India produces far too little food and 
far too many people. 

When India was newly independent, it 
“solved” its food problem in one year by 
building a single fertilizer factory. This 
turned it from a food-deficit country har- 
assed by periodic famines into a country 
where there was enough food to go around 
for everyone if properly distributed. The 
solution did not last long, because of popu- 
lation growth, but the approach was sound 
as far as it went. 

Under pressure from the international con- 
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sortium, India has already done a good many 
things in the past year toward solving the 
vast new problem: food rationing, incentives 
to get farmers to use artificial fertilizer and 
improved seeds and methods, improved rural 
credit. Better seed rice has been coming 
from Taiwan, better seed wheat from Mexico. 
Agreement has been reached on finance from 
abroad for the first of several fertilizer plants. 
Population control efforts have been stepped 
up. 
Much remains to be done, and the con- 
sortium intends to keep pressure on India 
to do its share—which is the greatest share— 
while helping judiciously from outside. 

This is by far the most humane and effec- 
tive way to help. Here is a gigantic piece 
of foreign policy far removed from the power 
struggle and the arms race. Capitalists, so- 
cialists, traditionalists and—if the wish— 
Communist can work together to help the 
government and people of India make their 
huge section of the world a better place. 
Here is a program which deserves full sup- 
port and understanding of both parties and 
all factions in Congress and among the 
American people. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) News, Feb. 13, 
1967] 


BolD New ATTACK ON INDIA'S HUNGER 


In what could be labeled one of the most 
elegant and humanitarian addresses ever pre- 
sented to Congress, President Johnson asked 
for indorsement of an international program 
to stave off famine in drouth-plagued, food- 
short India. 

The President said the United States would 
ship two million tons of grain to India im- 
mediately and asked approval for another 
three-million-ton shipment. This food ton- 
nage, added to that already sent by America 
and other nations in the help-India con- 
sortium, will see that populous Asian coun- 
try over the 1967 hump. 

Realizing food aid is “stop-gap, not a 
permanent cure,” the President called upon 
the international community to organize for 
collective food aid action, to promote agri- 
cultural self-help, to develop a long-range 
food program to meet India’s problem. There 
are encouraging signs that nations around 
the world are picking up the challenge in 
India and preparing for the first major test 
in the food-population war. 

Any idea that India is just bleeding and 
pleading in all this has been dispelled by 
reports from recent U.S. missions there. In- 
dia has stamped agricultural development 
top priority. The country is imposing food 
rationing, streamlining food distribution 
methods, giving incentives to farmers, step- 
ping up family planning, working on new 
fertilizer plants, expanding rural credit, seek- 
ing agricultural advisers. Could any nation 
with some citizens living on roots and grass 
do any less? 

Why does America dig deep into its 
dwindling grain bins to feed India? Why 
does it accept leadership in supplying food 
to this hungry nation? Because, as Presi- 
dent Johnson said, “America would cease 
to be America if we walked by on the 
other side when confronted by such 
catastrophe.” 


{From the Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, Feb. 12, 
1967] 


THE DIFFICULT PROBLEM OF FEEDING INDIA 

In recent months, President Johnson has— 
rightly, we believe—tightened strings on U.S. 
food aid to India. As a result, he was crit- 
icized for humiliating—a word used by the 
New York Times—the government of India 
shortly before a national Indian election by 
putting the aid on almost a month-to-month 
basis. 

We think, however, that the President’s 
policy served a useful purpose. It let the 
rest of the world know that it must also 
share in the job. It told the Indians that 
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they must move further along the path of 
building their own agriculture. 

In releasing two million tons of grain for 
shipment to India, the President last week 
mentioned plans to channel future aid 
through a 12-nation consortium, The Pres- 
ident’s references to this consortium seemed 
vague, and well they should, for there is yet 
no suitable mechanism for bringing into in- 
ternational aid plans the other major food- 
producing countries. Such a scheme is pres- 
ently part of the discussions in the Kennedy 
round trade negotiations—but it is far from 
certain yet what will emerge. 

But even if a food aid system is developed 
in the Kennedy round, it would not involve 
the Soviet Union, which demonstrated in 
1966 its great food-producing potential. The 
President’s action last week in charting food 
aid to India for longer than a month-to- 
month basis will be welcomed by those who 
objected to the short-term policy, but solu- 
tions to the dual problems of India self- 
sufficiency and a workable international food 
aid system still seem somewhat distant. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Feb. 12, 
1967] 


SELF-HELP GOAL or U.S. AID CURB 
(By Roderick Turnbull) 


Careful reading of the text of the message 
President Johnson sent to Congress on food 
for India may suggest to farmers what the 
official position of the U.S. will be in the 
future toward donations of grain to needy 
nations. 

In brief, the President explained that while 
this country would continue to help under- 
developed nations, the brakes were on to the 
extent that the U.S. would not carry the 
whole load and the recipient countries would 
have to do more to help themselves. 

Another interpretation might be that Pres- 
ident Johnson was saying aid no longer 
would proceed unlimited, or, in effect, that 
our grain shipments would not continue to 
expand as they had in recent years because 
other nations are going to have to help. 

Already some farm interests are sensing 
that the market for U.S. food grains will be 
curtailed by the policy outlined. The Na- 
tional Grange last week complained that the 
President’s emergency allotment to India 
was too small. This allotment was 2 million 
tons, of which 1,200,000 was wheat and the 
other 800,000 was milo. In total, the grain 
shipments to India this calendar year will be 
6,600,000 tons, compared with 8,300,000 in 
the calendar year 1966. 

The Grange complaint was that the alloca- 
tion for India was about 4 million tons less 
than the projections used to justify the 
second increase of 15 per cent in the wheat 
acreage allotment last summer. In essence, 
the Grange said that farmers were asked to 
increase their plantings of wheat on an as- 
sumption of exports greater than now will be 
possible under the President’s allocations to 
India. 

Harry L. Graham, Grange legislative repre- 
sentative, wrote agricultural leaders in Con- 
gress that the new commitment to India was 
a threat to the adequacy of minimum diet 
requirement for the people of that nation and 
also a “threat to the wheat price levels of 
American farmers.” 

The President, however, carefully explained, 
that this government was puting new em- 
phasis on joining with other nations in 
helping India. Also, it is determined that 
India must extend its efforts to feed itself. 
What he said of India also applies to other 
needy nations now getting U.S. aid. 

“There is no substitute for self-help,” 
Johnson said. “The first responsibility of 
each nation is to supply the food its peo- 
ple need. The war against hunger can 
only be won by the efforts of the developing 
nations themselves. Food aid is a stop- 
gap, not a cure. It must be viewed as part 


of a nation's effort to achieve sufficiency in 
food, not as a substitute for it.” 

Continuing, the President said: 

“Agriculture must receive a much higher 
priority in development plans and programs, 
The developing nations can no longer take 
food supplies for granted, while they con- 
centrate on industrial development alone, or 
spend vitally needed resources on unneces- 
sary military equipment. 

“Agricultural development must be 
planned as part of a nation’s overall eco- 
nomic and social program. Achieving a bal- 
ance between population and resources is as 
important as achieving balance between in- 
dustrial and agricultural growth. 

“Fertilizer, seed and pesticides must be 
provided in much greater quantities than 
ever before 

“All advanced nations, including those 
which import food, must share the burden 
of feeding the hungry and building their 
capacity to feed themselves.” 

The President went on to explain that this 
country had been discussing world food prob- 
lems with other nations through the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture organization 
and other international groups. He said 
the pattern of international co-operation had 
improved steadily. Canada currently is giv- 
ing India 150,000 tons of wheat, Australia 
150,000 tons and the Soviet Union 200,000 
tons. This grain joins the 1,600,000 tons 
from the United States that already is in 
the pipeline to India. 

From now on, President Johnson specified, 
this nation’s food aid policy will be to make 
it a part of a multilateral assistance program 
(along with other nations). 

He then said the best present estimate 
was that India would have to import 10 mil- 
lion tons of food grains this year. Already, 
2,300,000 million tons are in the pipeline, 
from this country and others. In total, 
more than 6 million tons of the 10 million 
that India needs would come from the U.S. 
The remainder would be supplied by other 
nations. 

Apparently, while the President has made 
it clear what the United States will do, the 
other nations which are expected to help 
have not publicly stated their positions. So 
there still is an “if” in Johnson’s program. 
However, in his message he made no men- 
tion of alternative plans should the other 
nations renege in any way. 

By every implication, what the President 
said was that the United States was willing 
to bear a heavy share of the load of feed- 
ing India and other needy nations but that 
it would be government policy to insist that 
this be an international effort, 

The implication, too, was that this country 
was attempting to draw a line on how much 
it would continue to give away from its 
grain stocks. No mention was made, of 
course, of limiting dollar export sales in any 
way. 

the grain market was in a sort of dol- 
drums last week, with little news to bring 
about reactions one way or another. First- 
hand owners of grain were selling very little; 
buyers were not actively trying to make 
purchases. 

One Chicago grain firm commented that 
the time was ripe for reports to begin coming 
in of kills on the wheat crop in certain 
localities. At the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, some were saying that such reports 
would almost certainly be coming from 
Southwest Kansas and adjacent areas un- 
less moisture came soon. 

It is an amazing situation, some were 
contending, that the crop in much of the 
Plains area has been holding on month after 
month without adequate moisture. Some- 
thing is bound to give some day, either the 
arrival of the needed moisture or the re- 
ports of crop failure. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge passage of House Joint Resolution 
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267 to support emergency food assist- 
ance to India for two reasons. 

The first is the overwhelming neces- 
sity for such aid immediately, a need oc- 
casioned by 2 successive years of wide- 
spread drought on the subcontinent, sub- 
sequent crop failures and the drawdown 
of grain reserves. 

The second is that India has made im- 
pressive progress in building its own 
agricultural plant and, in my belief, we 
should give assistance to allow her to 
continue this vital job. 

In the past year a food rationing sys- 
tem has been imposed, transportation 
has been improved and prices paid to 
Indian farmers have been increased, 
Providing more incentives to use fertil- 
izer and improved technology. 

Agriculture, I understand, now has top 
priority in India’s economic plans. The 
Indian Government plans to increase 
public investment in agriculture by more 
5 855 100 percent during the new 5-year 
plan. 

As part of this new effort, rural credit 
will be expanded, water supplies will be 
improved and the distribution of fer- 
tilizer to remote rural areas will be ac- 
celerated. 

This is one side of the food- population 
equation. On the other side, I under- 
stand that India is planning to step up 
its other services to bring future popula- 
tion into better balance with available 
resources. 

Members know that much more needs 
to be done by the Indians themselves. 
But the evidence is unmistakable that 
India has started on the right path. 
Their government is aware that coopera- 
tion among the eight Indian state gov- 
ernments needs to be improved and that 
much more effort needs to be made in 
the future, before self-sufficiency in food 
is achieved. 

House Joint Resolution 267, it seems to 
me, both recognizes the greater efforts 
needed on the subcontinent, and, at the 
same time, offers our support in provid- 
ing the needed grains to meet the im- 
mediate and pressing problems occa- 
sioned by the two worst droughts in 
recent Indian history. 

The aid which would be provided by 
this resolution, plus that of other na- 
tions, will allow the Indians to continue 
the very real progress they have made so 
far, and to avoid a catastrophic inter- 
ruption of the worthwhile projects now 
underway, an interruption that would 
surely occur in the face of widespread 
famine. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, the present food situation in 
India is acute. During the 1965-66 crop 
year, the subcontinent experienced its 
most disastrous monsoon season in near- 
ly a century. The failure of the rains 
was fairly uniform all over India. Total 
food-grain production dropped from 
89 million tons, during the 1964-65 year, 
to little more than 72 million tons last 
year. 

As a result, food consumption of food 
grains per person per year had to be 
cut from some 187.7 kilograms to 175 
kilograms and stocks accumulated in the 
previous year drawn down by more than 
4 million tons. 
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The situation this year is no less criti- 
cal. Again, the monsoon rains failed, 
this time largely in northern India. 
Food-grain production is estimated at 
some 78.5 million tons, up 6 million tons 
from last year, but still 10 ½ million tons 
short of the 1964-65 crops. 

This is the situation which precipitat- 
ed the President’s message on India food 
of February 2. It is the same situation 
which the able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] 
witnessed and investigated in depth dur- 
ing the holiday season, and reported on 
to this House. 

The urgency of the need of the Indian 
people is such that the United States 
has already committed some 3.6 million 
tons of grain as part of the 8 to 10 mil- 
lion tons of imports needed by India dur- 
ing calendar year 1967. 

These on-going efforts are noted in 
House Joint Resolution 267, and further 
efforts are called for. 

We would provide an additional 
amount of food grains not to exceed 3 
million tons, providing this amount is 
appropriately matched, and support al- 
location of some $190 million of funds 
available to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to accomplish this purpose. 

We would recommend that the Presi- 
dent provide an additional $25 million 
of emergency food relief for distribution 
in India by CARE and other American 
voluntary agencies. 

In addition, we would endorse US. 
participation with other countries, 
and with multilateral organizations, to 
provide India with both food aid and the 
tools and technical knowledge to become 
self-sufficient in food production. This 
self-sufficiency is absolutely vital in 
meeting the long-range food needs of 
her population. 

Mr. Chairman, I endorse House Joint 
Resolution 267 and urge its passage. 

Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Chairman, while 
the immediate future of food aid to 
India has been brightened by the first 
agreement under the new Public Law 
480—an agreement which will provide 
2 million tons of U.S. grain to meet In- 
dia’s most urgent food needs—we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the Indians 
still face a precarious food situation. 

During the past 5 years, they have had 
only one good crop year. The India 
News Service issued here in the United 
States characterizes the current situa- 
tion as “no less grave than a threat of ex- 
ternal aggression.” 

India’s ability to import some 10 mil- 
lion tons of grain in the past year—more 
than 8 million tons of it from the United 
States—averted a major national calam- 
ity. The Indians had hoped that an- 
other year of heavy imports would not 
be necessary. The failure of rains dur- 
ing the summer crop season, however, 
has largely dispelled these hopes, and 
India must continue for the foreseeable 
future on virtually a war footing to feed 
its people. 

The President, the administration and 
the Congress have made it abundantly 
plain that the people of the United 
States intend to help India with its food 
problem. I think the American public 
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and press are generally in agreement 
with this commitment. 

Says the Houston, Tex., Chronicle on 
this point: 

India may seem remote from America’s 
shores, but we have a big stake in her future. 
Unlike the other Asian giant, Red China, 
India has chosen the way of freedom, If 
India can improve the life of her people, 
then the free world will have won an enor- 
mous victory. If India fails, then Asia’s 
millions may conclude that democracy can- 
not work outside of Europe and America. 


From the Paris, Tex., News come these 
words: 

India’s plight remains our concern be- 
cause, as the President said, “the first obliga- 
tion of the community of man is to provide 
food for all its members.” We can hope 
that in time India may conquer her immense 
problems, and we should insist that she 
work toward doing this. In the meantime, 
we cannot let her people starve. 


But the challenge of Indian food aid 
is far beyond the capacity of our Nation 
to solve alone. As the President said: 

All advanced nations—including those 
which import foods—must share the burden 
of feeding the hungry and building their 
capacity to feed themselves. 


The President’s proposal that an India 
Food Aid Consortium be brought into 
the picture to combine our efforts with 
those of other countries appears to offer 
a practical approach, 

There is already in existence an India 
Aid Consortium, composed of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
With the World Bank as chairman, it 
has been helping India with foreign ex- 
change problems since 1958. 

As Secretary Freeman pointed out in 
his testimony on the India resolution: 

The proposed integrating of Indian food 
aid with broader programs of economic as- 
sistance, and with capital and technical as- 
sistance for agricultural development, can 
provide a much stronger helping hand that 
India must have if it is to cope successfully 
with its mountainous problems of too little 
food for a large and growing population. 


A good start has already been made 
in the direction of an international pro- 
gram to help India avoid starvation. 
Canada has contributed approximately 
200,000 tons, Australia has granted 150,- 
000 tons and sold another 150,000 tons, 
and the Soviet Union has made a grant 
of 200,000 tons of grain. This grain is 
already in the pipeline, along with 
1,600,000 tons from the United States. 

I am confident there will be other 
contributions of grain and that there 
will be cash contributions as well by na- 
tions which do not have grain available 
to contribute. 

The problem of India today is the age- 
old problem of the underfed—multiplied 
and aggravated by the country’s great 
size and by its strategic location in a 
tense and troubled world. It is a prob- 
lem in which many nations have a stake 
and with which many nations must help. 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Houston, Tex., Chronicle, Feb. 11, 
1967] 
A SYMBOL oF InpIA’s AGONY 


The rock which struck Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi in the face as she addressed 
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a crowd of hecklers is symbolic of the agoniz- 
ing problems which grip India. 

This world’s biggest and poorest democracy 
is in the throes of its fourth general elec- 
tion since India gained independence in 
1947. Crisis besets the land on every side. 
There are too many people and too little food. 
Famine threatens missions. Corruption in 
Mrs. Gandhi's ruling Congress Party is 
rampant. Widespread ignorance and ancient 
religious tradition impedes attempts at re- 
form. 

That Mrs. Gandhi, her nose bleeding and 
her lip bruised, was forced to leave a politi- 
cal meeting under a hail of stones indi- 
cates how the situation has deteriorated. 
Mrs. Gandhi unfortunately doesn’t possess 
the mystical quality of her late, revered 
father, Jawaharlal Nehru, who so inspired his 
people. Her leadership is being seriously 
challenged, 

She promises her countrymen no easy 
solutions, for there are none, In her cam- 
paign appearances, she tries to reason with 
her people, explaining to them why their 
life is hard. She recalls India’s struggle for 
freedom and warns that a still greater strug- 
gle lies ahead. “If we fight together in the 
same way we will give a new, better life 
to our children and grandchildren,” she tells 
them. 

India may seem remote from America’s 
shores, but we have a big stake in her future. 
Unlike the other Asian giant, Red China, 
India has chosen the way of freedom. If 
India can improve the life of her people, then 
the free world will have won an enormous 
victory. If India fails, then Asia’s millions 
may conclude that democracy cannot work 
outside of Europe and America. 

The United States is helping, of course. 
Our grain shipments have prevented mass 
starvation. And, as President Johnson 
pointed out recently, India is not alone in 
facing the specter of famine. Half the 
world's people face this same problem. 

The rock which struck Mrs. Gandhi is an 
ugly reminder that hungry, demoralized peo- 
ple cannot wait forever. 


[From the Paris (Tex.) News, Feb. 9, 1967] 
INDIA’S PLIGHT, OUR PROBLEM 


President Johnson has requested addi- 
tional shipments of wheat to India to state 
off impending starvation. Actually, the 
President has little choice in the matter— 
the feeding of India has come to be regarded 
by the world as our burden, rightly or 
wrongly. 

But someday, perhaps soon, the United 
States must lay this burden aside—or at least 
find others with which to share it. Our 
grain surpluses are disappearing, for one 
thing. For another, the continued de- 
pendency of India on us for food really is 
not best for India. 

The President, of course, recognizes this. 
Earlier we concluded our long-term agree- 
ment to aid India; the present request is 
well below aid sent to India last year. The 
problem is how to go about shifting the bur- 
den or—most desirably—make India able to 
feed herself. 

To solve this, the President is holding 
down grain shipments to India, while trying 
to make them contingent on proof from 
India that she is doing everything possible 
to develop her own food production capacity. 
Additionally, we are attempting to obtain 
the pledges of other nations to assist In- 
dia. Australia, in particular, recognizes the 
merits of this approach. 

India’s plight remains our concern be- 
cause, as the President said, “the first obli- 
gation of the community of man is to pro- 
vide food for all of its members.” We can 


hope that in time India may conquer her 
immense problems, and we should insist that 
she work toward doing this. In the mean- 
time, we cannot let her people starve. 
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In addition, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to get a balanced view of this picture, I 
think I should insert at this point the 
remarks I made in our committee hear- 
ings on this resolution with regard to 
food aid to India: 

First, I would say that I thoroughly agree 
with the basic approach to this problem 
which the distinguished chairman stated on 
Wednesday on India. The chairman charac- 
terized India as an applicant for public wel- 
fare. He stated that India has not made 
the kind of effort he would expect to be made 
by a private citizen of his community toward 
doing what he could to solve his own prob- 
lems before requesting aid from others. 
India could and should do much more than 
has been done in this regard. My concern is, 
as has just been expressed by the chairman, 
based on domestic wheat prices which might 
result from our nation being locked into a 
position which limits our export possibilities. 
I believe that I share the concern of the 
National Grange, if I have understood your 
statement correctly, Mr. Graham. This is a 
matter, basically, of our own self-interest. 

I am not suggesting at this point that we 
either reject or modify the resolution now 
under consideration. I believe it is impor- 
tant that we carefully study the prospect for 
wheat production in the United States dur- 
ing 1967 and the total wheat disappearance 
we can expect. A very close balance, it seems 
so me, is most important here in order that 
we do have adequate supplies and carry-over, 
and in order that an over-supply does not 
drag down the price of wheat to the American 
farmer. 

In other words, I am always concerned 
about doing all that we can to feed hungry 
people wherever they are, provided they are 
interested in doing their part. I am also 
deeply interested in expanding agricultural 
exports. My first responsibility, however, 
must be to those American citizens who use 
their land, equipment, money, and labor to 
produce this food supply. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to urge the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 267, to support emergency 
food assistance to India. 

I view the legislation now being con- 
sidered on the floor with a vivid recollec- 
tion of the tragic scenes I witnessed dur- 
ing my visit to India in December of 
1965. In Calcutta, for example, of its 
3 million people, 250,000 were then with- 
out food or shelter. Men, women, and 
children, and even infants, slept along 
the highways at night, with hardly any 
clothing on their backs and without food 
in their stomachs. As I walked along 
the streets of that dismal city during the 
day, I was approached by begging chil- 
dren who looked more like animated 
skeletons than human beings. Although 
I had been advised not to do so by 
American consular and Indian officials, I 
could not help but dig into my pockets 
for whatever rupees I happened to have 
to give to those children. 

It was in the wake of these facts and 
circumstances that I firmly resolved that 
I would do everything within my influ- 
ence and capabilities to bring relief to 
the starving peoples of India. 

I supported a similar measure in the 
last session of Congress which provided 
for this Nation's participation and sup- 
port in relieving the hunger of India’s 
starving millions, and I welcome again 
the opportunity to cast my vote in favor 
of continuing such food assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, in approving this legis- 
lation we ought to take great pride that 
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Americans are humanitarian by nature. 
It is abundantly clear that in providing 
this assistance to India we are not seek- 
ing any gain or advantage, economic or 
otherwise, but that we are simply lending 
assistance to our fellow human beings 
who are in dire need. And as long as we 
are blessed by the Almighty more than 
our neighbors, should we not continue 
to share those blessings with those in 
real need? 

There appears to be little doubt that 
world history will record as being par- 
ticularly noteworthy the fact that the 
United States in this era of India’s great- 
est need, came so quickly and generously 
to her assistance in order to relieve the 
grave famine confronting her people. 
And history will also note that the action 
that was taken by the Congress last year 
and the action that will be taken by this 
body today were entirely consistent with 
our national humanitarian outlook and 
the image of our great Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, upon adoption today of 
this joint resolution, and I have every 
confidence as to the favorable outcome 
of the vote on the measure, I shall go 
home tonight and sleep a little better, 
knowing that the starving children of 
Calcutta will be provided with food from 
the United States. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, 2 
years of serious drought in India have 
intensified the need of her people for 
continued food assistance from the 
United States. In addition to the grain 
now being shipped, the President has 
asked Congress to authorize 3 million 
more tons to be equally matched by 
other countries. 

This humanitarian move on the part 
of the administration should be sup- 
ported. However, more recent estimates 
raise the question whether ever. this will 
be enough. We hope that the intent of 
this legislation is to provide as fully as 
we can for India’s needs in the face of 
adverse weather conditions, and that if 
more is needed the United States will re- 
spond generously. 

While it is highly desirable that other 
countries should contribute as much as 
they are able, either in grain, fertilizer, 
or money, should the U.S. participation 
be tied firmly to equal matching? 
Should not our country do what is 
required to meet this disaster condition, 
even if other countries are not able to 
fully match the proposed 3 million 
tons? Present prospects for the 1967 
wheat crop in the United States, accord- 
ing to Harry Graham in testimony before 
the House Agriculture Committee in the 
hearings on the India food crisis, may 
be the largest in U.S. history. Let us 
not play arithmetic with human misery. 
Let us rather demonstrate what the 
American people can do to prevent the 
starvation of millions of people in India. 

The long-term solution, of course, re- 
quires greatly enlarged food production 
in India, drastic reduction in the rate of 
population growth, and more rapid eco- 
nomic development. It is to America’s 
self-interest as well as an expression of 
our humanitarian impulses that the 
United States should both aid generously 
in this long-term program and respond 
now adequately from the agricultural 
abundance with which we are blessed. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all concerned about the world food 
shortage, and we have heard many pro- 
posals to alleviate that shortage and 
avert world hunger. Today we are dis- 
cussing emergency action to prevent 
famine in India. Approval of Joint Res- 
olution 267 is of the utmost importance 
in meeting India’s immediate needs. 

Today I would like to enter some brief 
remarks about two longer range factors 
in the war on hunger which have not 
had the attention they deserve. 

The first factor—enlisting the private 
sector of the economy in the war on 
hunger—ties directly with the second— 
meeting the protein deficiency in the 
hungry nations. 

In his message on India, the President 
pointed out that the war on hunger is too 
big for governments alone. He said: 

Victory cannot come unless businessmen, 
universities, foundations, voluntary agen- 
cies and cooperatives join the battle. 


There is the practical matter of mon- 
ey, and investment capital comes, for 
the most part, from private business— 
and not from the Government. This 
is the first factor. 

And now for the second. There are 
two kinds of hunger, each as insidious 
as the other. Caloric hunger is the more 
familiar, but nutritional hunger causes 
the deaths of millions of children each 
year and contributes to the poor health 
of millions of surviving adults. 

Protein malnutrition can inflict hid- 
den damage, because children who do 
not get adequate protein in their diets 
may suffer permanent physical and men- 
tal damage. 

The Department of Agriculture is now 
working with the U.S. food processors in 
developing commercial ventures to man- 
ufacture of otherwise provide protein 
een suited for the less developed coun- 

ries. 

The Department believes that the two 
main approaches to improving the 
world’s protein food supply will be forti- 
fication of cereal grains to improve their 
protein content, and development of 
commercial protein food industries with- 
in the less developed countries them- 
selves. 

For maximum immediate usefulness, 
protein quality must be improved with- 
out materially changing the basic cook- 
ing patterns or eating habits of the users. 
If entirely new foods are developed, they 
must be acceptable to the ethnic groups 
expected to use them—as well as being 
nutritionally adequate. 

This month, the Pillsbury Co. of 
Minneapolis, contracted with the Agency 
for International Development to study 
the acceptability of newly developed pro- 
tein food supplements from cottonseed, 
peanuts, and soybeans in El Salvador. 
These, as well as other protein-rich 
crops, can be grown throughout Central 
America. 

Dr. Aaron Altschul, Secretary Free- 
man’s special assistant for international 
nutrition improvement, has pointed out 
the potential for American soft-drink 
producers who could develop drinks that 
might prove profitable, acceptable, and 
nutritious for other parts of the world. 

He cites the example of Vita-Soy, a 
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drink made from soybean extracts which 
now appears to be a commercial success 
in Hong Kong. Competitive in price 
with conventional soft drinks, this high 
protein beverage appears to be outsell- 
ing even the popular cola drinks. It has 
a pleasant soy-like taste acceptable in 
Hong Kong, is made from materials 
readily available, and was developed 
locally. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the kinds of 
actions and imaginative projects, jointly 
undertaken by the private and public 
sectors, that are as needed in the longer 
range war on hunger as passage of House 
Joint Resolution 267 is needed in the 
short run. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in India there are eight agricultural 
universities modeled after the land-grant 
colleges of the United States, and it 
would be difficult to overstate the extent 
of their contribution to the herculean 
effort India is making to achieve a food 
sufficiency by possibly as early as 1971. 
That goal may not be reached, but India 
is making the effort with real determina- 
tion. 

They with other specialized institutes 
sponsored by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research are carrying on exten- 
sive programs of research and experi- 
mentation. By 1972 it is expected there 
will be between 2 and 3 million tons of 
nitrogen fertilizer available from Indian 
plants compared with the 300,000 tons 
available at the present time. Moreover, 
India has planted over 5 million acres 
with new high-yielding seeds, and con- 
tinued progress in irrigation, now serving 
a fourth of the usable land in India, 
contributes to the hopeful picture that 
the end of India’s food shortage may be 
not too far distant. 

Rapid rise in India’s population has 
presented a problem equally as vexatious 
as that of food shortage. In 1961 the 
annual birth rate in India was 42 per 
1,000 population and the annual death 
rate was 16 per 1,000 population. This 
meant that every year the 500 million 
population of India was increased an- 
other 12 million people. 

Present Indian family planning targets 
call for an early drop in the birthrate to 
25 per 1,000 population. While India has 
an able commission of family planning, 
the implementation of the family plan- 
ning program is the responsibility of each 
state. Thus the central government is 
working constantly to stimulate effort on 
the part of the states. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I have said 
enough to dispel the thought in some 
quarters that India has been derelict in 
seeking to meet her own problems. I 
would say, Mr. Chairman, India is mak- 
ing a very satisfactory contribution in re- 
search, in effort, and in downright work. 

India and the United States both are 
fortunate that the Ambassador of the 
United States to India is our own former 
colleague in this body, the Honorable 
Chester Bowles, with whom it was my 
high privilege and happiness to serve on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am told by 
visitors returning from India that Ches- 
ter Bowles is as highly and affectionately 
regarded by the men and women of India 


as he was by his colleagues in this body 
and that his great popularity is shared by 
his charming and dedicated wife. I 
think it is fitting that I should make this 
observation at this time when the body 
of which Chester Bowles was a Member 
is voting as surely he would have voted 
were he still here. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to add my voice to those who sup- 
port the continuance of American food 
aid to the Government of India. Our 
continued support of the Government of 
India is both vital to our interests and 
to our position as a world leader, and 
increasingly urgent for the stability and 
continued freedom of India. 

In the last 15 years the American peo- 
ple have provided India with $2.9 billion 
in development loans and $392 million 
in outright grants, of which almost $100 
million was for technical assistance and 
close to $300 million for project assist- 
ance. In addition, the United States 
has delivered $4.7 billion in foodgrains, 
cotton, and other agricultural fibers, one- 
fourth of which has been in outright 
grants. Total American aid amounts to 
$7.3 billion. This is about three-fifths 
of the economic assistance that India 
has received from the entire world. 

America’s interest in India is, however, 
not based solely or considered only in 
terms of our own economic advantage. 
Our investments in the future of India 
represent an investment in the future 
stability and security of the free world, 
The assistance we have given to India 
has helped to modernize her railroads, 
sharply increase her electric power ca- 
pacity, strengthened her educational sys- 
tem, practically eliminated malaria, 
helped her to develop her mineral re- 
sources and to stimuiate her industrial 
growth, 

This almost unbelievable accomplish- 
ment on the part of the Government of 
India is not only obvious from the offi- 
cial reports we receive from our able 
and hard-working Ambassador, the Hon- 
orable Chester Bowles, but it is observ- 
able in the person of the individual In- 
dian citizen. On a recent trip to India 
I observed a great deal of self-assured- 
ness and self-confidence in the ever 
more sophisticated Indian political and 
civil personnel. To this extent, our aid 
has been worth ten times the money 
we have actually spent. 

However, this encouraging situation in 
India is tenuously maintained. India, 
though outwardly showing signs of being 
an industrial country, is still, and ba- 
sically, overpopulated and underfed. 

Last year’s famine in India dramatized 
the dependence of the food deficient 
countries on American grain. This year's 
famine places in jeopardy the very politi- 
cal stability and viability that we have 
for so long encouraged in India: The 
original food-for-peace plan was in- 
tended to meet just this kind of problem 
while simultaneously trying to prepare 
the food deficient countries to meet the 
problems by themselves. Its aim was to 
encourage the underdeveloped countries 
to save themselves from starvation by 
their own efforts. 

India, until last year’s drought, was on 
her way to strengthening her economy on 
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her own. Now, the drought has pro- 
hibited her from continuing on this road. 
Her immediate and most pressing prob- 
lem now is to avoid and prevent the 
starvation of her people. 

For the past 15 years American as- 
sistance to India has had a direct and 
clear purpose: it is designed to help India 
become an economically self-sufficient 
and politically viable country. 

Such an India will make its own mas- 
sive contribution to world peace by 
demonstrating to the people of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America that democ- 
racy can achieve what totalitarianism— 
either Communist or Fascist—can never 
achieve: a society both prosperous and 
free. 

If we in the United States do not come 
to the aid of this country in a moment 
of dire necessity, then we cannot claim to 
be the greatest and richest country in the 
world. If we deny these people the food 
with which to fight hunger and the faith 
with which to fight oppression then we 
cannot claim to be a country in whose 
hands the fate of the world lies. 

Food aid to India is not only a neces- 
sity for the people of India, it is an ob- 
ligation for the people of America. The 
President’s proposals are both wise and 
effective. Moreover, they represent an 
encouraging step toward the internation- 
alization of responsibility and the eradi- 
cation of the fear of starvation for the 
peoples of the world. I believe it to be 
one of man’s “last and great hopes” for 
the establishment of a free and pros- 
perous future. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to remind the Members of the Con- 
gress at a time, when their efforts and 
energies are being directed at the prob- 
lems that confront America's relation to 
India, of the inspiring and dedicated 
work that our Ambassador, Chester 
Bowles, has been and is doing for our 
country and for the people of India. His 
long and continued interest in India has 
served to spotlight the many faceted 
problems which we have faced as friends 
of India and which the Indians have 
faced as a growing and developing coun- 
try. His concern for people of the less- 
developed countries in general and the 
Indian people in particular must stand 
as a reminder to us that our relations 
with the many countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America must be based as 
much on personal relations as on finan- 
cial assistance. At this time, and in con- 
clusion, I would like to express my own 
personal thanks to Ambassador Bowles 
both for his excellent guidance and his 
continued service to our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 267 

Whereas the Congress has declared it to 
be the policy of the United States to com- 
bat hunger and malnutrition and to encour- 
age economic development in the develop- 
ing countries; and 

Whereas two years of drought have caused 
a grave food. shortage in India which 
threatens the lives and health of millions 
of people; and 

Whereas the urgency of the need of the 
Indian people and the time needed for con- 
gressional deliberation have required the 
United States already to commit three mil- 
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lion six hundred thousand tons of grain 
valued at $275,000,000 as a part of the eight 
to ten million tons of grain estimated to be 
required during the calendar year 1967 from 
outside India to prevent irreparable hard- 
ship to the people of India, including $25,- 
000,000 emergency food relief for distribu- 
tion by CARE and other American voluntary 
agencies; and 

Whereas the programs of economic and 
agricultural development which have been 
launched by the Government of India would 
be seriously impaired if the international 
community failed to act promptly and on 
an adequate scale to meet the urgent needs 
of the people of India: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves the participation of the United 
States in cooperation with other countries 
and with multilateral organizations, includ- 
ing the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
others, in urgent international efforts de- 
signed to— 

(a) develop a comprehensive self-help 
approach to the war on hunger based on a 
fair sharing of the burden among the na- 
tions of the world; 

(b) encourage and assist the Government 
of India in achieving food self-sufficiency; 
and 

(c) help meet India’s critical food and nu- 
tritional needs by making available agri- 
cultural commodities or other resources 
needed for food procurement or production. 

The Congress endorses the President's pol- 
icy of equal participation on the part of the 
United States with all other nations, under 
terms and conditions set forth in Public 
Law 480, as amended, in assisting the Goy- 
ernment of India to meet these needs. 

Further, the Congress recommends, on 
the basis of estimates now available, that 
the United States provide an additional 
amount of food grain not to exceed three 
million tons at an estimated cost of $190,- 
000,000 as the United States share toward 
meeting the India food deficit, provided it 
is appropriately matched, and specifically 
extends its support to the allocation of ap- 
proximately $190,000,000 of funds available 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
calendar year 1967 which will be required 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The Congress further recommends that 
the President provide an additional $25,000,- 
000 of emergency food relief for distribution 
by CARE and other American voluntary 
agencies. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike the word 
“Agricultural” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “Agriculture”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 5 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two additional committee amendments 
to the preamble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman they cannot be con- 
sidered until the body of the resolution 
has been perfected, at which time they 
will be considered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
e after line 2, add the following para- 
graph: 
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“Because uncertainty in connection with 
Public Law 480 transactions tends to depress 
market prices, it is the sense of Congress 
that, in carrying out this aid to India pro- 
gram, the administration should make an- 
nouncements of intention, purchases and 
shipments of commodities on schedules and 
under circumstances which will protect and 
strengthen farm market prices to the maxi- 
mum extent possible.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, while, of 
course, I cannot speak for the committee 
Officially, the gentleman has tendered 
the amendment to the chairman and we 
have discussed it. We feel there is noth- 
ing improper about the amendment and 
as far as we are concerned, we will be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. B Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman from Texas. 
I have had the opportunity to examine 
this amendment. As far as I know, there 
is no opposition to it from the committee 
members on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to en- 
courage the administration to announce 
all details concerning Public Law 480 
transactions as far in advance as pos- 
sible, so farmers and traders can plan 
accordingly. 

In recent months the uncertainty of 
administration intentions concerning 
aid to India undoubtedly contributed to 
the unexpected decline in wheat mar- 
ket prices. 

I hope that the Congress will soon 
establish regulations to give more specific 
protection to markets in this respect. 
Public Law 480 handles commodities in 
such giant quantities that the man who 
calls the signals; namely, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is able thereby to manipu- 
late prices to the disadvantage of farm- 
ers and sometimes does. 

Adverse price fixing is certainly some- 
thing farmers can get along without. 
The parity ratio has dropped to 74, and 
the Economic Research Service of USDA 
recently predicted a 5-percent decline in 
farm income will occur during 1967. 
This means the cost-price squeeze is hit- 
ting farmers doubly hard, and they do 
not deserve to be made the scapegoats of 
inflation. 

Although today’s circumstances leave 
little choice but to support this resolu- 
tion, the Congress should not approve 
further India resolutions until satis- 
factory answers ere secured. 

The Congress is entitled to know in 
precise detail what India has done dur- 
ing the past year to increase its own food 
output. In my view, generalities and 
promises should not be accepted. India 
has ample land and water to feed twice 
its present population. What specifi- 
cally has India done to shed religious 
taboos so costly to its food supplies? 
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What specifically has India done to 
create price incentives for greater out- 
put? Has India done all that could be 
reasonably expected to boost its own food 
output? 

To what extent have U.S. food gifts 
actually impeded agricultural progress 
in India? For example, is it true that 
the operation of so-called fair price mar- 
kets stocked mainly with gift grain from 
the United States has kept prices too 
low to provide an adequate incentive for 
higher production? Has the Govern- 
ment taken adequate steps to give public 
credit to the United States for our gen- 
erosity? To what extent has the Gov- 
ernment been content to lean on regular 
gifts? 

What specifically has India done polit- 
ically or militarily in return for our food 
generosity? Has aid in any form been 
provided by India to our military forces 
and others defending South Vietnam? 
Are any Indian military forces helping 
us? Has the Governmeni which has re- 
ceived so much from the American peo- 
ple made even the slightest move to 
speak up for our objectives in South 
Vietnam, or to mitigate the effect of 
hostile, anti-American theater produc- 
tions in Bombay? 

How much of the grain supplied vir- 
tually free to the Government of India 
was in turn distributed free to destitute 
people? Is it true that almost all of our 
food gifts were put on the market and 
sold? 

What can be done to assure that the 
food gifts will actually be donated to 
people who have no money? 

If it is determined that extensive free 
distribution is not practicable, would it 
be better for our Government to make 
cash gifts instead of grain gifts to India, 
so that grain requirements can be pur- 
chased through market channels and 
thus strengthen rather than depress lo- 
cal production incentives? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this joint resolution 
marks the first legislative effort by the 
House Committee on Agriculture under 
the able leadership of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] as chairman of 
the committee, and the new ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. Our new 
chairman is not just a student of agri- 
culture, he is a scholar. There is no 
man in America who has the broad and 
profound knowledge of farm problems 
here and over the world as Bos Poace. 
He has served on the House Committee 
on Agriculture for more than a quarter 
of a century with honor and distinction. 
I commend the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER] for his splendid 
cooperation as well as the other mem- 
bers of the majority and minority in sup- 
porting this legislation and expediting its 
movement through the Rules Committee 
and to the House floor. 

This is the second resolution which has 
been presented to aid India in meeting 
its food requirements for its large popu- 
lation. India’s population of almost 500 
million people compares with the popu- 
lation of 68 smaller United Nation coun- 
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tries. The first resolution that was pre- 
sented to the House was the result of the 
1965-66 crop season in India which 
showed an extensive dropoff and decline 
in grain production from 88 million tons 
the previous year to only 72 million tons 
harvested. This loss in production was 
due to the country’s worst drought in 
many, Many years—in fact, in this cen- 
tury. This disaster is referred to by the 
Indian people as the “failure of the mon- 
soon.” An effort worldwide in scope 
brought relief last year but it was neces- 
sary for India to draw upon its reserve 
supply of food to meet the crisis. It 
cannot do this now, as such supplies have 
been greatly diminished or depleted. 

India has suffered its second year of 
major drought in a row. While it is not 
as severe as the 1965-66 one, the grain 
production is not expected to exceed 79 
million tons this year. Imports of 10 
million tons for the calendar year 1967 
are essential to prevent a famine of 
serious proportions affecting more than 
70 million people. Imports of 2.3 million 
tons of grain are being moved into India 
for use in the first 2 or 3 months of this 
year. Canada is furnishing 185,000 tons, 
Australia, 150,000 tons, and the Soviet 
Union 200,000 tons. Our Nation is pro- 
viding 1,600,000 tons in this joint effort 
to help in this emergency. The pur- 
pose of this legislation is to aid in sup- 
plying the needs for the remainder of 
1967, which is estimated to total 10 mil- 
lion additional tons of wheat and grain 
sorghum, 

To find the answer for India’s hunger 
needs, it must come from increasing 
tremendously her own agricultural 
activity. Food deliveries from India’s 
agriculture plant have not kept pace 
with the needs of the vastly growing 
population. Self-help is the real em- 
phasis that is being placed on this leg- 
islation by the executive department 
and the Committee on Agriculture. 
India needs to do much more to produce 
its food needs. It will, however, require 
time, for India to become self-sustaining 
in agriculture. That time gap must be 
bridged. A large disaster would be the 
result if the acute shortage of grain is 
not alleviated this year. India is laying 
her plans to continuously increase Gov- 
ernment outlays for agricultural pur- 
poses. She is also planning to build 
fertilizer plants. India is aiding itself 
but more of her resources should go into 
food production. I hope the resolution 
is approved without undue delay. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments to the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the second paragraph of the preamble 
strike the word “Indian” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “India”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read the next committee 
amendment: 

In the third paragraph of the preamble 
strike the phrase “, including $25,000,000 
emergency food relief for distribution by 
CARE and other American voluntary agen- 
cies”. 


725 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Monacan, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Committee 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 267) to support 
emergency food assistance to India, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 365, he re- 
ported the joint resolution back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments to the preamble. 

The amendments to the preamble were 
agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time and was read the third 
time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Unqualifiedly, 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res, 267) to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 312, nays 63, not voting 57, 
as follows: 


Mr. 


[Roll No, 32] 

YEAS—312 
Adair Andrews, Barrett 
Adams N. Dak. Bates 
Addabbo Annunzio Battin 
Albert Arends Belcher 
Anderson, Ill. Ashley Bell 
Anderson, Aspinall Bennett 

Tenn, Ayres Berry 
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Betts 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 


Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buch: 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Clark 
Cleveland 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
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Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Blackburn 
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Colmer Hébert Saylor 
Cowger Hosmer Scott 
Davis, Wis Hull Sikes 
Devine Ichord Snyder 
Dickinson Lennon Stuckey 
Dorn Lipscomb Thompson, Ga 
Dow: Long, La. Tuck 
Edwards, Ala. Miller, Ohio Utt 
Fisher ers Waggonner 
Flynt O’Konski Walker 
Fuqua O'Neal, Ga. Whitten 
Gardner Passman Wig 
Goodling Quillen Williams, Pa. 
Gross Rarick Willis 
Hagan Rivers Wilson, Bob 
Haley berts Wylie 
Hall Satterfield Younger 
NOT VOTING—57 
Blatnik Foley Pettis 
Bow Friedel Philbin 
Brinkley Gettys Pollock 
Cabell Gray Pool 
Cahill Gubser Pucinski 
Carey Hardy Resnick 
Chamberlain Herlong Ronan 
Hicks Sandman 
Clausen, Jacobs Scheuer 
Don H. Jones, Mo, Springer 
Conyers King, Calif. Stafford 
Corbett Kluczynski Stratton 
Leggett Stubblefield 
Cramer McEwen Sullivan 
Dawson May Waldie 
Derwinski Miller, Calif. Watkins 
ggs Watson 
Donohue Montgomery Williams, Miss. 
Fallon rse, 
Fascell Nix 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Montgomery 
against. 
Mr. Cabell for, with Mr, Pettis against, 
Mr. Sandman for, with Mr. Derwinski 
against. 
Mr. Fascell for, with Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Stratton with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Pollock, 

Mr, Philbin with Mr. Springer. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr, Watkins. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr, Chamberlain. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Morse of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Don H. 
Clausen. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Waldie. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on House Joint 
Resolution 267 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, in his of- 
ficial capacity as Speaker of this House, 
and as an individual, has been served 
with summons issued by the U.S. district 
court for the District of Columbia in con- 
nection with the action—civil action No. 
559-67—brought by Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., and other parties plaintiff in 
that court. 

The Chair is informed that the follow- 
ing named Members and officers of the 
House of Representatives have been 
served with similar process: 

CARL ALBERT, GERALD R. FORD, EMANUEL 
CELLER, ARCH A, Moore, JR.; W. Pat Jen- 
nings, Clerk; Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms; and William M. 
Miller, Doorkeeper. 

Under the precedents of the House, 
the Chair, the Members and officers, 
heretofore mentioned, are unable to com- 
ply with these summonses without the 
consent of the House, the privileges of 
the House being involved. 

The Chair, on behalf of himself and the 
Members and officers, heretofore referred 
to, submits the matter for the considera- 
tion of this body. 

The Clerk will read the summons. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Summons: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE No. 
559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., 
PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ET AL., 
DEFENDANTS 


To the above named Defendant: JoHN W. 
McCormack, as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 90th Congress of the 
United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required to 
serve upon FRANK D, REEVES and HERBERT O. 
Rem, plaintiff’s attorney, whose address is 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001, an answer to the complaint 
which is herewith served upon you, within 
60 days after service of this summons upon 
you, exclusive of the day of service. If you 
fail to do so, judgment by default will be 
taken against you for the relief demanded in 
the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 

Clerk of Court. 
MeriaM M. JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 

Date: March 8, 1967. 

Note.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 


Summons: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOT THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE NO. 
559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., 
PLAINIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ET AL., 
DEFENDANTS 
To the above named Defendant: Joun W. 

McCormack, Individually and as Member and 

Representative of the class comprising the 

House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 

gress of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required to 
serve upon FRANK D, Reeves and HERBERT O. 
Rem, plaintiff’s attorney, whose address is 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 2001, an answer to the complaint 
which is herewith served upon you, within 
60 days after service of this summons upon 
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you, exclusive of the day of service. If you 
fail to do so, judgment by default will be 
taken against you for the relief demanded in 
the complaint. 
[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 
Clerk of Court. 
MERIAM M. JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Date: March 8, 1967. 
Note.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 


The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as the 
summonses were served on other Mem- 
bers of the House and officers of the 
House, similar to the summons served 
upon me as Speaker and as an individual, 
without objection, the summonses served 
on the other Members of the House and 
officers of the House will be inserted in 
the Record at this point, as well as a 
copy of the pleadings. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 


SUMMONS: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE NO. 
559-'67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., 
PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MOCORMACK, ET AL., 
DEFENDANTS 


To the above named Defendant: CARL AL- 
BERT, individually and as Member and Repre- 
sentative of the class comprising the House 
of Representatives of the 90th Congress of the 
United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert 
O. Reid, plaintiff’s attorneys, whose address 
is P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this summons 
upon you, exclusive of the day of service. If 
you fail to do so, judgment by default will 
be taken against you for the relief demanded 
in the complaint. 

ROBERT M, STEARNS, 

[SEAL OF COURT] Clerk of Court. 

MERIAM M, JENKINS, 


Deputy Clerk. 
Date: March 8, 1967. 
Note.—This summons is issued pursuant to 
Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure, 


Summons: U.S, Disrricr COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE 
No. 559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, In., 
ET AL., PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W, MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANT 
To the above named Defendant: GERALD 

R. Fond, individually and as Member and 

Representative of the class comprising the 

House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 

gress of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert O. 
Reid, plaintiff’s attorneys, whose address is, 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this sum- 
mons upon you, exclusive of the day of serv- 
ice. If you fail to do so, Judgment by de- 
fault will be taken against you for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 


Clerk of Court. 
MAM M. JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 
Date: March 8, 1967. 
Notz.—This summons is issued pursuant 
22 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
ure. 
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Summons: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE 
No. 559-67, Abam CLAYTON POWELL, In., 
ET AL., PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANT 
To the aboye named Defendant: EMANUEL 

CELLER, individually and as Member and 

Representative of the class comprising the 

House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 

gress of the United States. 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert 
O. Reid, plaintiff’s attorneys, whose address 
is P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you 
within 60 days after service of this sum- 
mons upon you, exclusive of the day of serv- 
ice. If you fail to do so, judgment by de- 
fault will be taken against you for the re- 
lief demanded in the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] 

Rosert M. STEARNS, 
Clerk of Court. 
MERIAM M. JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 

Date: March 8, 1967. 

Nore.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 

SUMMONS: U.S. DISTRICT Court For THE DIS- 
RIOT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE No. 
659-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., 
PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ET AL., 
DEFENDANT 
To the above named defendant: ARCH A. 

Moore, In., individually and as Member and 

Representative of the class comprising the 

House of Representatives of the 90th Congress 

of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required to 
serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert O. 
Reid, plaintiff’s attorneys, whose address is 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001, an answer to the complaint 
which is herewith served upon you, within 
60 days after service of this summons upon 
you, exclusive of the day of service. If you 
fail to do so, judgment by default will be 
taken against you for the relief demanded 
in the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 

Clerk of Court. 
MERIAM M, JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 

Date: March 8, 1967. 

Norx.— This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure. 

SUMMONS: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE No. 
559-67, ADaM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., 
PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ET AL., 
DEFENDANT 
To the above named Defendant: W. Pat 

Jennings, individually, and as Clerk of the 

House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 

gress of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and require to 
serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert O. 
Reid, plaintiff's attorneys whose address is 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this summons 
upon you, exclusive of the day of service. If 
you fail to do so, judgment by default will 
be taken against you for the relief demanded 
in the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 

Clerk of Court. 


Date: March 8, 1967. 

Nore.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure. 
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Summons: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE 
No. 559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 
ET AL., PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANT 


To the above named Defendant: Leake W. 
Johnson, Jr., Individually, and as Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the House of Representatives of 
the 90th Congress of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert 
O. Reid, plaintiff’s attorney, whose address 
is P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this sum- 
mons upon you, exclusive of the day of 
service. If you fail to do so, judgment by 
default will be taken against you for the 
relief demanded in the complaint. 

[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 

Clerk of Court. 
MERIAM M. JENKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 

Date: March 8, 1967. 

Note.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. 


Summons: U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, CIVIL ACTION FILE 
No. 559-67, AnaM CLAYTON POWELL, In., 
ET AL., PLAINTIFF v. JOHN W. McCormack, 
ET AL., DEFENDANT 


To the above named Defendant: William 
M. Miller, individually, and as Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives of the 90th 
Congress of the United States: 

You are hereby summoned and required 
to serve upon Frank D. Reeves and Herbert 
O. Reid, plaintiff’s attorney, whose address 
is P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, an answer to the com- 
plaint which is herewith served upon you, 
within 60 days after service of this sum- 
mons upon you, exclusive of the day of 
service. If you fail to do so, judgment by 
default will be taken against you for the 
relief demanded in the complaint. 


[SEAL OF COURT] ROBERT M. STEARNS, 
Clerk of Court. 
MERIAM M. JENKINS, 


Deputy Clerk. 
Date: March 8, 1967. 
Note.—This summons is issued pursuant 
to Rule 4 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. 


IN THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA, CIVIL DIVISION, CIVIL ACTION 
No. 559-67 


Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 120 West 138th 
Street, New York, New York 

A. Philip Randolph, 2588 Seventh Avenue, 
House No. 7, New York, New York 

Percy E. Sutton, 311 West 118th Street, New 
York, New York 

Basil Patterson, 400 Manhattan Avenue, New 
York, New York 

J. Raymond Jones, 270 Convent Avenue, New 
York, New York 

Lillian Upshur, 2160 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York 

Hulan Jack, 45 West 110th Street, New York, 
New York 

Geraldine L. Daniels, 28 West 123rd Street, 
New York, New York 

Antonio Mendez, 1215 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 

Hilda Stokley, 58 East 130th Street, New 
York, New York 

Margaret Cox, 626 Riverside Drive, New York, 
New York 

Fannie Allison, 279 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 

Charles B. Rangel, 74 West 132nd Street, New 
York, New York 

James P. Jones, 239 West 138th Street, New 
York, New York 
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Individually, on their own behalf, and on 
behalf of all others similarly situated, 
Plaintiffs, v 

JOHN W. McCormack, H-206 United States 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

CARL ALBERT, H-150 United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

GERALD R. Forp, H-230 United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 2136 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

ARCH A. MOORE, JR., 2440 Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Individually, and as members and repre- 
sentatives of the class comprising the 
House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

JOHN W. McCormack, as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

W. Pat Jennings, H-104 United States Capi- 
tol, Washington, D.C. 

Individually, and as Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the 90th Congress of the 
United States; and 

Leake W. Johnson, Jr., H-124 United States 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Individually, and as Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

William M. Miller, H-153 United States Capi- 
tol, Washington, D.C. 

Individually, and as Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives of the 90th Congress of 
the United States, Defendants. 


COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY JUDGMENT, 
INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AND MANDAMUS 


1. This action arises under Article I, Sec- 
tions 1, 2(1) (2) (4), 5(1) (2) and 908) of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 15th and 19th 
Amendments thereto and Title 2, Section 31 
et seq. and Title 42, Sections 1971(1) (2), 
1981, 1983 of the United States Code. This 
court has jurisdiction pursuant to Title 28, 
Section 1331, 1343(4), 2201, 2202 and 2282 
and Title 42, Sections 1971(1) (2), 1981, 1983 
of the United States Code and the amount 
in controversy exclusive of interest and costs 
exceeds the sum of $10,000. 

2. a. The plaintiffs Adam Clayton Powell, 
Ir., A. Philip Randolph, Percy E. Sutton, 
Basil Patterson, J. Raymond Jones, Lillian 
W. Upshur, Hulan Jack, Geraldine L. Daniels, 
Antonio Mendez, Hilda Stokley, Margaret 
Cox, Fannie Allison, Charles B. Rangel and 
James P, Jones bring this action on their 
own behalf and on behalf of all other per- 
sons similarly situated, pursuant to Rule 
23(a) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Plaintiffs are all non-white citizens of the 
United States and duly qualified electors of 
the 18th Congressional District of the state 
of New York and upon information and be- 
lief voted at the general election of 1966 for 
plaintiff, Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

b. There are common questions of law 
and fact affecting the several rights of these 
plaintiffs as non-white citizens of the United 
States, male and female, to vote and to 
have the duly elected representative of their 
choice, having met the qualifications pre- 
scribed by Article 1, §2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, represent them 
in the House of Representatives of the 90th 
Congress of the United States. 

c. That the claims of the representative 
parties are typical of the claims of the class. 

d. The members of this class are so nu- 
merous as to make it impractical to bring 
them all before this Court in a single pro- 
ceeding. A common relief is sought and the 
interest of all the class are adequately rep- 
resented by plaintiffs. 

3. Plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell is the 
duly elected Representative to the 90th 
Congress of the United States from the 18th 
Congressional District of the State of New 
York and sues herein in the capacity. 
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4. a. Defendant John W. McCormack is 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the 90th Congress of the United States. 
As the duly elected representative from the 
9th Congressional District of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, he is being sued 
individually and as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and as a representative 
of a class of citizens who are members of 
the House of Representatives of the 90th 
Congress. 

b. Defendants Carl Albert, Gerald R. Ford, 
Emanuel Celler, Arch A. Moore, Jr., and 
Thomas B. Curtis are the duly elected rep- 
resentatives to the House of Representatives 
of the 90th Congress of the 3rd Congressional 
District of the State of Oklahoma, of the 5th 
Congressional District of the State of Mich- 
igan, of the 10th Congressional District of 
the State of New York, of the 1st Congres- 
sional District of the State of West Virginia, 
and of the 2nd Congressional District of the 
State of Missouri respectively. 

c. Defendants described in paragraphs 4a 
and b are all being sued individually and, 
pursuant to Rule 23(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure, as representatives of a 
class of citizens who are presently serving 
in the 90th Congress as members of the 
House of Representatives. 

d. Defendant W. Pat Jennings is the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the 90th Congress of the United States and 
is charged with the performance of such 
duties as are prescribed by law. He is 
being sued individually and as the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

e. Leake W. Johnson, Jr. is the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the House of Representatives of 
the 90th Congress of the United States. He 
is charged with performing such duties as 
are prescribed by law. He ts being sued in- 
dividually and as the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House of Representatives. 

f. Defendant William M. Miller is the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives of 
the 90th Congress. He is charged with such 
duties as are prescribed by law. He is being 
sued individually and as Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives. 

5. Plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. was 
duly elected as the Representative from the 
18th Congressional District to the 90th Con- 
gress of the United States at the general 
election for such Representatives held on 
November 8, 1966. Thereafter, he was duly 
certified by the Secretary of State of the 
State of New York as being the duly elected 
Representative from the 18th Congressional 
District of the State of New York. 

6. a. On January 10, 1967 the House of 
Representatives adopted House Resolution 
No. 1 which is in part as follows: 

“That the question of the right of Adam 
Clayton Powell to be sworn in as a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York in 
the Ninetieth Congress, as well as his final 
right to a seat therein as such Representa- 
tive, be referred to a special committee of 
nine Members of the House to be appointed 
by the Speaker, four of whom shall be Mem- 
bers of the minority party appointed after 
consultation with the minority leader. Until 
such committee shall report upon and the 
House shall decide such question and right, 
the said Adam Clayton Powell shall not be 
sworn in or permitted to occupy a seat in 
this House.” 

A copy of aforesaid resolution is set forth 
in full in Exhibit A to this Complaint (the 
Hearing before the Select Committee pur- 
suant to House Resolution No. 1) at page 3 
thereof. 

b. Pursuant to the authority granted by 
House Resolution No. 1, the defendant John 
W. McCormack appointed the following Se- 
lect Committee: Emanuel Celler, Chairman; 
James C. Corman, Claude Pepper, John Con- 
yers, Jr., Andrew Jacobs, Jr., Arch A. Moore, 
Jr., Charles M. Teague, Clark MacGregor and 
Vernon W. Thomson, 
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c. The Committee met in public session on 
February 8, 14, 16 and on February 23, 1967 
submitted a report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This report is attached hereto 
as Exhibit B to the Complaint and made a 
part thereof. 

7. The Report of the Select Committee 
found that the plaintiff Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr. is over twenty-five years of age, 
is a citizen of the United States in excess 
of seven years and is an inhabitant of the 
State of New York. It concluded that since 
plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. met the 
requisite qualifications of age, citizenship 
and inhabitancy for membership in the 
House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 
gress and had been duly certified as the 
elected Representative from the 18th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New York, 
that he was entitled to be seated and sworn 
as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 90th Congress. The findings 
and conclusions herein referred to are set 
forth in the report of the Select Committee, 
at page 31 et seq., which report is attached 
hereto as Exhibit B to this complaint. 

8. On March 1, 1967 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed and enacted House Res- 
olution 278 which is as follows: 

“Whereas, The Select Committee appoint- 
ed Pursuant to H. Res. 1 (90th Congress) 
has reached the following conclusions: 

“First, Adam Clayton Powell possesses the 
requisite qualifications of age, citizenship 
and inhabitancy for membership in the 
House of Representatives and holds a Cer- 
tificate of Election from the State of New 
York. 

“Second, Adam Clayton Powell has re- 
peatedly ignored the processes and authority 
of the courts in the State of New York in 
legal proceedings pending therein to which 
he is a party, and his contumacious conduct 
towards the court of that State has caused 
him on several occasions to be adjudicated 
in contempt thereof, thereby reflecting dis- 
credit upon and bringing into disrepute the 
House of Representatives and its Members. 

“Third, as a Member of this House, Adam 
Clayton Powell improperly maintained on 
his clerk-hire payroll Y. Marjorie Flores 
(Mrs. Adam C. Powell) from August 14, 1964 
to December 31, 1966, during which period 
either she performed no official duties what- 
ever or such duties were not performed in 
Washington, D.C. or the State of New York 
as required by law. 

“Fourth, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, Adam Clayton 
Powell permitted and participated in im- 
proper expenditures of government funds for 
private purposes. 

“Fifth, the refusal of Adam Clayton Powell 
to cooperate with the Select Committee and 
the Special Subcommittee on Contracts of 
the House Administration Committee in 
their lawful inquiries authorized by the 
House of Representatives was contemptuous 
and was conduct unworthy of a Member; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That said Adam Clayton Powell, 
Member-elect from the 18th District of the 
State of New York, be and the same hereby 
is excluded from membership in the 90th 
Congress and that the Speaker shall notify 
the Governor of the State of New York of 
the existing vacancy.” 

The proceedings of the House on March 1, 
1967 which contains the debates on the above 
resolution are attached hereto as Exhibit C 
to this complaint. 

9. Plaintiffs and class they represent aver 
that House Resolution No. 278 is null and 
void and in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, in particular Articel I, 
Section 2(2) thereof which sets forth the 
exclusive qualifications for membership in 
the House of Representatives. Article I, Sec- 
tion 2(2) provides that a Representative 
must be twenty-five years of age, seven years 
a citizen of the United States and an in- 
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habitant of the state from which he was 
duly elected. These are the sole and only 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion for members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and they cannot be altered, modified, 
expanded or changed by the Congress of the 
United States. The House found that plain- 
tiff Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. possesses the 
requisite qualifications for membership in 
the House (House Resolution No. 278 in para- 
graph 8), but nonetheless voted to exclude 
him. 

10. House Resolution No, 278 is a further 
nullity in that it violates Article I, Section 1 
of the Constitution of the United States 
which provides that members of the House 
shall be elected by the people of each State. 

11, The refusal of the House to allow plain- 
tiff Adam Clayton Powell to be sworn and 
seated as 2 Member thereof despite its own 
findings and conclusion that he possesses all 
the requisite constitutional qualifications 
therefor is a gross violation of the basic 
rights of the electors of the 18th Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York to 
elect to the House of Representatives a Rep- 
resentative of their choice as long as the per- 
son so chosen meets all the qualifications 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, 

12. Moreover, the plaintiffs, being non- 
white citizens of the United States, are being 
subjected to the pains and penalties of dis- 
crimination based upon race and color for- 
bidden by the various provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to wit the 5th, 
13th and 15 Amendments thereof. ` 

a. In depriving the Negro electors of their 
choice of Representative to sit in the House 
of Representatives of the 90th Congress, 
plaintiffs and all other non-white electors in 
the aforesaid Congressional District are being 
subjected to vestiges of on slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude in violation of the 18th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

b. In being deprived of the right to have 
their chosen Representative sit in the House 
of Representatives of the 90th Congress, 
plaintiffs and all other non-white electors 
of the 18th Congressional District are being 
deprived of the equal protection of the laws 
and due process of the law in violation of 
the mandate of the 5th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 

c. In being deprived of the right to have 
the Representative of their choice sit in the 
House of Representatives of the 90th Con- 
gress, plaintiffs and all other nonwhite elec- 
tors of the 18th Congressional District are 
being deprived of the fundamental right to 
cast a meaningful vote in the general elec- 
tion for representation in the Congress of 
the United States and are as effectively dis- 
enfranchised as non-white citizens of the 
United States as if House Resolution No. 278 
denied them the right to yote expressly on 
the grounds of race and color—all in viola- 
tion of the 15th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

d. In being deprived of the right to have 
their chosen Representative sworn and 
seated as a member of the 90th Congress, 
Plaintiffs Lillian W. Upshur, Geraldine L. 
Daniels, Hilda Stokley, Margaret Cox, Fan- 
nie Allison and all other qualified female 
electors in the 18th Congressional District 
of the State of New York are being denied 
rights guaranteed under the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

13. House Resolution No. 278 in effect con- 
stitutes a bill of attainder and an ex post 
facto law as to plaintiff Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell in violation of Article I, Section 9 of the 
Constitution of the United States, in that it 
imposed punishment upon the named in- 
dividual by legislative act and created and 
imposed punitive standards retroactively. 
In addition, it constitutes cruel and unusual 
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punishment in violation of the 8th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

14. The hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee and the Resolution and debate there- 
on in the House by which plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell was denied the right to sit 
and all the other electors in the 18th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New York 
were denied the right to elect a Representa- 
tive of their choice, was a proceeding in 
which charges were made and punitive ac- 
tion taken without said plaintiff Adam Clay- 
ton Powell being accorded, as he demanded, 
the elemental rights of due process, includ- 
ing but not limited to notice of charges, the 
right of confrontation of witnesses, effec- 
tive representation by counsel who could 
cross-examine witnesses in regard to any 
matter alleged, all in violation of the 5th 
and 6th Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States despite the fact that time- 
ly objectives to this denial of basic rights 
were made and preserved. In effect, the 
whole proceeding amounted to a trial for 
infamous crimes without presentment or in- 
dictment by a Grand Jury. 

15. Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of the 
State of New York has been notified that 
a vacancy exists in the 18th Congressional 
District and has announced that an election 
to fill such vacancy will be held on April 11, 
1967. This special election, upon informa- 
tion and belief, will cost the City of New 
York approximately $100,000.00. In de- 
claring the seat of the 18th Congressional 
District of the State of New York vacant 
and in notifying Governor Rockefeller of 
said vacancy and in causing the City of New 
York to undergo the expense of $100,000.00 
to hold a special election, defendant John 
W. McCormack, acting pursuant to the man- 
date of the House of Representatives vio- 
lated the Fifth Amendment to the Consti. 
tution in that vacancies in the House of 
Representatives may occur only pursuant to 
the manner and method prescribed in the 
Constitution and laws of the United States— 
withdrawal, resignation, expulsion or im- 
peachment (Article I, Section 2(4) (5), Sec. 
tion 3(6)(7) and Section 5(2) and Title 2, 
Section 8 of the United States Code. 

16, The defendant John W. McCormack, 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has refused and threatens to continue to 
refuse to administer the oath of office as a 
member of the House to the plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell under color and authority 
of his office and the illegal and unconstitu- 
tional actions of the House of Representa- 
tives in adopting House Resolutions No. 1 
and 278. 

17. The defendant John W. McCormack 
further threatens to exclude the plaintiff 
Adam Clayton Powell from the occupancy 
of his office in the House Office Building and 
to deprive him of all of the emoluments and 
privileges of office to which he is entitled as 
a Representative to the 90th Congress of the 
18th District in clear violation of his au- 
thority as Speaker of the House, and the 
authority of the House of Representatives 
itself under the Constitution of the United 
States, namely Article I, Sections 1, 2 and 5 
and the 5th Amendment tu the Constitution 
of the United States. 

18. a. The defendant W. Pat Jennings, the 
Clerk of the House, threatens to refuse to 
perform for the plaintiff those services and 
duties to which he is entitled as the duly 
elected Representative of the 18th Congres- 
sional District under color of the authority 
and mandate of House Resolution No. 278 
and in violation of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

b. Defendant Leake W. Johnson, as Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House, refuses and 
threatens to continue to refuse to pay over 
to plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. the 
salary and other monies due him as the duly 
elected Representative of the 18th Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York 
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under color of the authority of House Reso- 
lution No, 278 and in violation of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

c. Defendant William M. Miller, Door- 
keeper of the House, refuses and threatens 
to continue to refuse to admit Adam Clayton 
Powell to the Hall of the House as the duly 
elected Representative of the 18th Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York 
under color of the authority and mandate 
of House Resolution No. 278 and in violation 
of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

19. Plaintiffs aver that this is a proceeding 
to restrain the enforcement, operation or 
execution of House Resolution No, 278 on 
the ground that such Resolution is uncon- 
stitutional on its face in that it is in clear 
violation of Article I, Section 2(2) and is 
unconstitutional as applied to these plain- 
tiffs and the class they represent in that it 
violates not only Article I, Section 2, but 
Article I, Section 1, 5 and 9 as well, and the 
5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 15th and 19th 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

20. Plaintiffs further aver that this is a 
proceeding wherein they seek a declaration 
of their rights under Title 28, Sections 2201 
and 2202 of the United States Code, in that 
the defendants, their officers, agents, serv- 
ants, employees, attorneys and those persons 
acting in concert with them or participating 
with them by refusing to seat Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr. as a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the 90th Congress, to have 
the oath administered to him and to be al- 
lowed to participate in the proceedings of 
the House on the same terms and conditions 
as all other members are violating Article I, 
Sections 1, 2(1) (2) (4) and 9(8) of the Con- 
stitution and the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
13th, 15th and 19th Amendments thereto 
and are denying to him and to the electors 
of the 18th Congressional District due proc- 
ess of law and the equalization protection of 
the laws as guaranteed by the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

21. Unless this Court restrains the en- 
forcement of this illegal, unconstitutional, 
null and void House Resolution No. 278 and 
all acts taken thereunder, the plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell and the non-white electors 
of the 18th Congressional District of the 
State of New York will suffer serious, imme- 
diate and irreparable injury in that the 
plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell will be de- 
prived of all rights, privileges and emolu- 
ments to which he is entitled under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
and rules and precedents of the House as a 
Representative of the 90th Congress of the 
United States; the plaintiff non-white elec- 
tors and all other electors of the 18th Con- 
gressional District will be deprived of their 
fundamental right to be represented in the 
House of Representatives by their duly chosen 
Representative who has met all the requisite 
constitutional qualifications therefor. The 
18th Congressional District is overwhelm- 
ingly composed of non-white electors and is 
the only such district that has elected the 
same Congressman to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a period of twenty-two years. 
In so doing, these electors have attained 
through their chosen Representative, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., privileges, authority and 
status pursuant to the rules and precedents 
of the House. This is an interest and invest- 
ment which they are now threatened with 
being deprived by virtue of House Resolution 
278 and the unlawful and unconstitutional 
action taken in reliance thereon. 

22. There is between the parties an actual 
controversy as herein set forth. The plain- 
tiffs and all other electors similarly situated 
and affected in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of New York on whose 
behalf this suit is brought are suffering 
irreparable injury as aforesaid and are 
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threatened with irreparable injury in the 
future by reason of the actions herein com- 
plained of. They have no plain, adequate 
or complete remedy to redress the wrong and 
unlawful actions herein complained of. Any 
other remedy to which these plaintiffs and 
the class they represent could be remitted 
would be attended by such uncertainties and 
delays as to deny substantial relief, would 
involve multiplicity of suits, cause further 
irreparable injury, damage and inconven- 
ience to the plaintiffs and the class whose 
interest is herein asserted, 

Wherefore, the premises considered, plain- 
tiffs pray: 

1. That this Court take jurisdiction of 
this case and certify the necessity for con- 
vening a statutory three-judge District 
Court, and that such Court be duly and 
speedily convened to hear and determine 
this case as provided by law pursuant to Title 
28 of the United States Code, Sections 2282 
and 2284; 

2. that after such hearing, it issue a per- 
manent injunction restraining the defend- 
ants, their agents, servants, officers and 
employees or attorneys and all other persons 
in active concert or participation with them 
from enforcing, operating under or in any 
maner whatsoever executing House Resolu- 
tion 278; 

3. that it issue a permanent injunction 
restraining the defendant John W. McCor- 
mack, as Speaker of the House, from refusing 
to administer the oath of office as a member 
of the 90th Congress to plaintiff Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr.; defendant W. Pat Jennings, 
Clerk of the House, from refusing to perform 
for plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., such 
services and duties as he is required as Clerk 
to perform for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; defendant Leake W. Johnson, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, from refusing to pay 
Adam Clayton Powell all salaries and moneys 
due him by law as a Representative of the 
90th Congress; defendant William M. Miller, 
Doorkeeper, from refusing to admit him to 
the Hall of the House, and restraining de- 
fendants John W. McCormack and W. Pat 
Jennings from excluding plaintiff Adam Clay- 
ton Powell from his office in the House Office 
Building and from denying to him any of the 
rights, privileges and emoluments to which 
he is entitled as a Representative of the 
90th Congress; and restraining defendants 
John W. McCormack, Carl Albert, Gerald R. 
Ford, Emanuel Celler, Arch A. Moore, Jr., and 
Thomas B. Curtis and all other members of 
the class of citizens they represent who are 
members of the House of Representatives 
from taking any action to enforce House Res- 
olution No. 278 or any other action which 
will deny to plaintiff Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., the right to be seated as the duly elected 
Representative of the 18th Congressional 
District to the 90th Congress. 

Plaintiffs further pray that relief in the 
nature of mandamus be granted, pursuant 
to Title 28, Section 1361, United States Code, 
ordering and directing John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Ninetieth Congress of the United States 
to administer the oath of office to plaintiff 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., as the duly elected 
and qualified Representative from the 18th 
Congressional District of the State of New 
York to the 90th Congress of the United 
States; and that similar relief be granted 
ordering and directing W. Pat Jennings, as 
Clerk, and Leake W. Johnson, Jr., as Sergeant- 
at-Arms, respectively, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 90th Congress of the 
United States to pay over to Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr. all money, salary, and allowances 
and accord him all rights, privileges and 
emoluments due to him as the duly elected 
and qualified Representative from the 18th 
Congressional District of the State of New 
York. 

Plaintiffs further pray that pending final 
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hearing and determination as to their right 
to permanent relief: 

1. A preliminary injunction be issued re- 
straining the defendants, their agents, serv- 
ants, officers and employees or attorneys and 
all other persons in active concert or partici- 
pation with them from enforcing, operating 
under or in any manner whatsoever execut- 
ing House Resolution No. 278; 

2, that a preliminary injunction be issued 
restraining the defendant John W. McCor- 
mack, as Speaker of the House, from refusing 
to administer the oath of office as a member 
of the 90th Congress to plaintiff Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr.; defendant W. Pat Jennings, 
Clerk of the House, from refusing to perform 
for plaintiff, Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., such 
services and duties as he is required as Clerk 
to perform for members of the House of 
Representatives; defendant Leake W. John- 
son, Sergeant-at-Arms, from refusing to pay 
Adam Clayton Powell all salaries and moneys 
due him by law as a Representative of the 
90th Congress; defendant William M. Miller, 
Doorkeeper, from refusing to admit him to 
the Hall of the House, and restraining de- 
fendants John W. McCormack and W. Pat 
Jennings from excluding plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell from his office in the House 
Office Building and from denying to him any 
of the rights, privileges and emoluments to 
which he is entitled as a Representative of 
the 90th Congress; and restraining defend- 
ants John W. McCormack, Carl Albert, 
Gerald R. Ford, Emanuel Celler, Arch A. 
Moore, Jr., and Thomas B. Curtis and all 
other members of the House of Representa- 
tives from taking any action to enforce 
House Resolution No. 278, or any other 
action which will deny to plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., the right to be seated 
as the duly elected Representative of the 
18th Congressional District to the 90th 
Congress. 

Plaintiffs further pray that the court ad- 
vance this case on the docket and order a 
speedy hearing thereon, adjudge, decree, and 
declare the rights and legal relations of the 
parties hereto in order that such declara- 
tion shall have the force and effect of a final 
judgment or decree; and plaintiffs further 
pray that the court enter a judgment or 
decree declaring the practice, policy, custom 
or usage of the defendants, their agents, 
servants, officers, employers or attorneys and 
those persons in active concert or participa- 
tion with them of excluding plaintiff Adam 
Clayton Powell from the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 90th Congress as a member 
thereof and in denying to him any and all 
rights and privileges pertaining thereto to be 
a violation of the laws and Constitution of 
the United States. 

Plaintiffs further pray that this Court 
adjudge and decree House Resolution No. 278 
null and void on the grounds that its opera- 
tion, enforcement and execution is uncon- 
stitutional on its face in that it is in viola- 
tion of Article I, Section 2(2) of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and that this 
aforesaid House Resolution No. 278 is uncon- 
stitutional in its application to plaintiffs and 
the class they represent in that it violates 
Article I, Sections 1, 5, and 9 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the 5th, 6th, 
8th, 10th, 13th, 15th, and 19th Amendments 
thereto. 

Finally, plaintiffs pray for such other and 
further relief as to the Court may seem just 
and proper. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Percy E. Sutton, Basil Patter- 
son, J. Raymond Jones, Lillian W, Up- 
shur, Hulan Jack, Geraldine L. Daniels, 
Antonio Mendez, Hilda Stokley, Mar- 
garet Cox, Fannie Allison, Charles B. 
Rangel and James P. Jones, Individu- 
ally and on behalf of all other persons 
similarly situated. 

By: LILLIAN W, UPSHUR, 
Plaintiffs. 
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STATE or New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Lillian W. Upshur, being first duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says: that she 
has read and understands the foregoing com- 
plaint by her subscribed in behalf of herself, 
the other named plaintiffs, and other persons 
similarly situated, and that the matters and 
things alleged therein she verily believes to 
be true. 

LILLIAN W. UPSHUR. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th 
day of March, 1967. 

STEVEN J. HYMAN, 
Notary Public. 
My commisison expires March 30, 1968. 
FRANK D. REEVES 


HERBERT O. REI, Sr., 

P. O. Box 1121, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001, 797-1395. 

Jean Camper Cahn, 1308 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Robert 
L. Carter, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York; Hubert T. Delany, 55 
Liberty Street, New York, New York; 
Arthur Kinoy, William M. Kunstler, 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York; 
Henry R. Williams, 271 West 125th 
Street, New York, New York, Attorneys 
for Plaintiffs. 

In THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT ror DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA, Civ, Division, CIVIL ACTION 
No. 559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, In., 
ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, v. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANTS, 


APPLICATION FOR CONVENING OF THREE-JUDGE 
DISTRICT COURT 

Plaintiffs, upon their complaint hereto- 
fore filed, hereby make application for hear- 
ing of this cause and of the plaintiffs’ mo- 
tion for an interlocutory injunction herein 
before a three-judge district court as re- 
quired by Section 2282, Title 28, United States 

Code, and request that the Chief Judge of 

the United States Court of Appeals for the 

District of Columbia Circuit be notified pur- 

suant to Section 2284, Title 28, United States 

Code, of presentation of plaintiffs’ applica- 

tion for injunction in order that necessary 

3 of judges for said court may be 

made. 

Frank D. Reeves, Herbert O. Reid, Sr., 
P. O. Box 1121, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 20001, 797-1395; 
Jean Camper Cahn, 1308 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Robert 
L. Carter, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York; Hubert T. Delany, 55 
Liberty Street, New York, New York; 
Arthur Kinoy, William M. Kunstler, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York; 
Henry R. Williams, 271 West 125th 
Street, New York, New York, Attorneys 
for Plaintiffs. 

IN THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, CIVIL DIVISION, CIVIL ACTION 
No. 559-67, AnaM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., 
ET AL., PLAINTIFFS V. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANTS 


MOTION FOR PRELIMINARY INJUNCTION 
(THREE-JUDGE COURT) 


Upon the verified complaint of Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr., et al., annexed hereto, the 
plaintiffs move the court as follows: 

1. To issue a temporary injunction sus- 
pending and restraining the operation, en- 
forcement, or execution of that portion of 
United States House of Representatives 
Resolution No. 278, Ninetieth Congress, en- 
acted March 1, 1967, which is specified in 
Paragraph 5 of the Complaint in the above- 
entitled action, pending the final hearing 
and determination of this cause. 

2. To convene for the purpose of hearing 
and determining this application for a pre- 
liminary injunction and this cause, a statu- 
tory court of three judges at least one of 
whom shall be a circuit judge, in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of Section 2284, 
Title 28, United States Code. 

The grounds of this motion, as more fully 
set forth in the verified complaint are that: 

a. The portions of the said House Resolu- 
tion No. 278 complained of are invalid. 

b. The United States House of Representa- 
tives, Ninetieth Congress, unless enjoined, 
threaten to enforce said House Resolution. 

c. The said House Resolution and its en- 
forcement are causing and will cause im- 
mediate and irreparable injury to the 
plaintiffs. 

d. Unless the operation and enforcement 
of the said House Resolution be restrained 
pending final disposition of the action, the 
injury to plaintiffs in the interim will be 
irreparable even by final judgment for 
plaintiffs. 

e. No injury will be sustained by the de- 
fendants or by the public through issuance 
of a temporary injunction. 

Prank D. Reeves, Herbert O. Reid, Sr., 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., 797-1395; Jean 
Camper Cahn, 1308 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Robert L. 
Carter, 20 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York; Hubert T. Delany, 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, New York; 
Arthur Kinoy, William M. Kunstler, 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York; Henry R. Williams, 271 West 
125th Street, New York, New York, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 


In THE U.S. DISTRICT Court FoR THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA, CVI. DIVISION, CIVIL ACTION 
No. 559-67, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 
ET AL., PLAINTIFFS V. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANTS 


MEMORANDUM OF POINTS AND AUTHORITIES IN 
SUPPORT OF PLAINTIFFS’ APPLICATION FOR THE 
CONVENING OF A STATUTORY THREE-JUDGE 
COURT PURSUANT TO 28 U.S.C. SECTIONS 2282 
AND 2284 
In ascertaining whether the statutory 

three-judge court jurisdiction has been 

properly invoked, the United States Supreme 

Court, in Idlewild Bon Voyage Liquor Corp. 

v. Epstein, 370 U.S. 713, 715 (1962), placed 

the scope of the inquiry in these words: 

“When an application for a statutory 
three-judge court is addressed to a District 
Court, the court’s inquiry is properly limited 
to determining whether the constitutional 
question raised is substantial, whether the 
complaint at least formally alleges a basis 
for equitable relief, and whether the case 
presented otherwise comes under the re- 
quirements of the three-judge statute.” 

In Schneider v. Rusk, 372 U.S. 224, 225 
(1963) the Court stated that: 

„. . the constitutional questions involv- 
ing deprivation of nationality which were 
presented to the district judge were not 
plainly insubstantial. The single-judge Dis- 
trict Court was therefore powerless to dis- 
miss the action on the merits, and should 
have convened a three-judge court. Ex 
parte Northern Pac. R. Co., 280 U.S. 142, 144, 
50 S. Ct. 70, 74 L. Ed. 233; Stratton v. St. 
Louis S.W.R. Co., 282 U.S. 10, 15, 51 S. Ct. 8, 
10, 75 L. Ed. 135; Ex parte Poresky, 290 U.S. 
30, 54 S. Ct. 3, 78 L. Ed. 152; Idlewild Bon 
Voyage Liquor Corp. v. Epstein, 370 U.S. 718, 
82 S. Ct. 1294, 8 L. Ed. 794.“ 1 

In this Circuit, the standards for conven- 
ing a statutory three-judge court have been 
definitively stated in Reed Enterprises v. 
Corcoran, 354 F. 2d 519, 521 where Circuit 
Judge J. Skelly Wright framed the issues as 
follows: 


See also Bailey v. Patterson, 369 U.S. 31, 
33 (1962); Powell v. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of New York, 327 F. 2d 131, 138 
(1964); Keyishion v. Board of Regents, 345 
F. 25 236, 239 (1965), rev'd on these grounds 
—vUS,— 
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“The problem presented as to whether the 
convening of three-judge Districts Courts is 
required in these cases divides itself into 
three parts: (1) the presence or absence of 
@ substantial constitutional question; (2) 
the necessity for injunctive relief; and (3) 
the presence or absence of a case or con- 
troversy. We shall consider these issues 
seriatim,” 


1. “THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF A SUBSTAN- 
TIAL CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION” 

It can hardly be argued that the question 
as to whether the House of Representatives, 
in refusing to seat a member-elect, has ex- 
ceeded its powers under the Constitution of 
the United States—particularly under Arti- 
cle I, Section, Clause 2 and Section 5, Clause 
2—is not a “substantial constitutional ques- 
tion.” It is plaintiffs’ contention that the 
House of Representatives is constitutionally 
required to seat a duly elected Congressman 
who meets all of the qualifications required 
for membership therein as set forth in Arti- 
cle I, Section 2, Clause 2, which reads as 
follows: 

“No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of 25 years, 
and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of the State in which he shall 
be chosen.” 

The history of the proceedings at the Con- 
stitutional Convention, during which these 
qualifications were accepted and all others 
rejected, reveals the clear intention of the 
framers that the legislature was to have no 
power to alter or add to the constitutional 
qualifications and that accordingly the power 
of each House to be a “judge of the... 
qualifications of its own members” (Article 
I, Section 5) was, by the Constitution itself, 
restricted to the qualifications of age, cit- 
izenship and inhabitancy set forth in 
Article I, Section 2, Clause 2, supra. In this 
connection the Court’s attention is respect- 
fully referred to Warren, The Making of Our 
Constitution (1928), pp 420-24; 2 Farrand, 
Records of the Federal Convention, p. 248 et 
seq; The Federalist Papers, No. 68. See also 
Storey, Commentaries on the Constitution 
(5th ed.), p. 460; Cushing, Elements of the 
Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies 
in the United States of America, p. 27 (1866); 
McCrary, Elections (3rd ed.), p. 214 and p. 
887; Va. L.R. 322, 334 (1947); Cooley, Con- 
stitutional Limitations; Tucker, Treatise on 
the Constitution, p. 394; Foster, Treatise on 
the Constitution, p. 367; Paschal, Annotated 
Constitution, 2d Ed., p. 305 §300; Wil- 
loughby, Constitutional Law of the United 
States, 2d ed. p. 305 f 300; Willoughby, Con- 
stitutional Law of the United States, 2d ed. 
$ 337; Meecham, Public Offices, 164 (1890); 
Throop, Public Offices, § 78. 

Only this Term the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Bond v. Floyd, 87 S. Ct. 
339 (1966), in a unanimous opinion, re- 
minded us that it was the clear intention 
of the framers that Congress was to have no 
power to alter, change or add to the con- 
stitutional qualifications for membership in 
either House. In so doing, it ordered seated 
in the Georgia House of Representatives a 
member-elect who possessed all of the con- 
stitutional qualifications but had been 
barred for reasons other than those consti- 
tutionally prescribed. 

In the course of its unanimous opinion, 
the Court, speaking through the Chief 
Justice, reiterated the fundamental consti- 
tutional mandate of the framers that the 
national legislature as well had no power 
to refuse to set a member-elect who met 
the constitutional qualifications. At page 


340, in footnote 13, the Court analyzed the 
intentions of the framers: 

“Madison and Hamilton anticipated the 
oppressive effect on freedom of expression 
which would result if the legislature could 
utilize its power of judging qualifications to 
pass judgment on a legislator’s political 
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views. At the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, Madison opposed a proposal to give to 
Congress power to establish qualifications in 
general. Warren, The Making of the Con- 
stitution (1928), 420-422. The Journal of 
the Federal Convention of 1787 states: 
Mr. Madison was opposed to the Section 
as vesting an improper and dangerous power 
in the Legislature. The qualifications of 
electors and elected were fundamental 
articles in a Republican Govt. and ought to 
be fixed by the Constitution. If the Legis- 
lature could regulate those of either, it can 
by degrees subvert the constitution 
Qualifications founded on artificial distinc- 
tion may be devised, by the stronger in order 
to keep out partisans of a weaker faction. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Madison observed that the British 
Parliament possessed the power of regulat- 
ing the qualifications both of the electors 
and the elected: and the abuse they had 
made of it was a lesson worthy of our atten- 
tion. They had made the changes in both 
cases subservient to thelr own views, or to 
the views of political or Religious parties, 2 
Farrand, The Records in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 (Aug. 10, 1787), pp. 249- 
260. 

Hamilton agreed with Madison that: 

“'The qualifications of the persons who 
may choose or be chosen... are defined 
and fixed by the constitution: and are un- 
alterable by the legislature.’ The Federalist, 
No. 60 (Cooke ed. 1961), 409.” 

Certainly, the complaint in the instant 
case which raises this constitutional issue is 
not “patently frivolous.” Reed Enterprises v. 
Corcoran and Idlewild Bon Voyage Liquor 
Corp. v. Epstein, supra. In this connection 
see Krebs v. Ashbrook, (D.C, D.C.) Civil Ac- 
tion No. 2157-1966, Hobson v. Hansen (D.C. 
D.C.) Civil Action No. 82-66, 252 F. Supp. 4 
(1966), and DuBois Clubs of America v. Kat- 
zenbach (D.C. D.C.) Civil Action No. 1087-66, 
all cases pending in this District in which 
statutory three-judge courts were convened. 


2. “THE NECESSITY FOR INJUNCTIVE RELIEF” 


It is equally obvious that the complaint, 
in the words of the Court in Idlewild, “at 
least formally allege[s] a basis for equitable 
relief.“ The allegations conform to the re- 
quirements of Ex parte Young, 209 U.S. 123, 
which underline the power of federal courts 
to enjoin the enforcement of unconstitu- 
tional statutes. ‘The basis for injunctive re- 
lief in the federal courts has always been 
irreparable harm and inadequacy of legal 
remedies.” Beacon Theatres, Inc, v. West- 
over, 359 U.S. 500, 506-507 (1959). The power 
of a Federal District Court to entertain a 
cause of action seeking injunctive relief from 
the threatened enforcement of unconstitu- 
tional statutes is not open to question. Eæ 
parte Young, supra; Truax v. Reich, 239 U.S. 
33; Terrace v. Thompson, 263 U.S. 197; Hague 
v. CIO, 307 U.S. 496; American Federation of 
Labor v, Watson, 327 U.S. 582; Pierce v. So- 
ciety of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510; and Hale v. 
Bimco Trading Co., 306 U.S. 375. 

3. “THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF A CASE OR 
CONTROVERSY” 

The power of federal courts to restrain acts 
of Congress has been unquestioned since Mar- 
bury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 177 
(1803). Ever since Marbury, the judicial 
branch has asserted the right and duty to 
exercise the power of judicial review over 
acts of Congress claimed to be violative of 
the Constitution in cases properly brought 
before them. In Marshall’s words, as ap- 
plicable now as then: 

“It is emphatically the province and duty 
of the judicial department to say what the 
law is 

“So if a law be in opposition to the Con- 
stitution; if both the law and the Constitu- 
tion apply to a particular case . . the Court 
must determine which of these conflicting 
rules governs the case. This is of the very 
essence of the judicial duty.” 
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There can be no question that plaintiffs 
expressly state a cause of action arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States as required by 28 U.S.C, 41(1) and, in 
particular, under Article I, Section 1, 2(1) (2) 
(4), 5(1) (2) and 9(3) of the Constitution of 
the United States and the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 13th, 15th and 19th Amendments. 

In Bell v. Hood, 327 US. 678, 683 (1946) the 
Supreme Court, in reversing a dismissal of an 
action for damages based on violations of 
the 4th and 5th Amendments, held that 
where “the alleged violations of the Con- 
stitution .. are not immaterial but form 
rather the sole basis of the relief sought,” the 
matter in controversy “arises under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, 
whether these are suits in ‘equity’ or at 
‘law’”. As Mr. Justice Black stated. 
where federally protected rights have been 
invaded, it has been the rule from the be- 
ginning that courts will be alert to adjust 
their remedies so as to grant the necessary 
relief.” (at 684) 


CONCLUSION 


As demonstrated above, the complaint con- 
tains “a substantial constitutional question” 
which is not “patently frivolous”; at least 
formally alleges a basis for equitable relief; 
and sets forth a justiciable case or contro- 
versy. All the necessary prerequisites for the 
invocation of the statutory court jurisdic- 
tion set forth in Idlewild and Reed, supra, 
have been compiled with. The three-judge 
court should be immediately convened in 
order to bring before it promptly this case of 
high constitutional order. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank D. Reeves, Herbert O. Reid, Sr., 
P.O. Box 1121, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 20000, 797-1395; Jean 
Camper Cahn, 1308 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; Robert L. 
Carter, 20 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York; Hubert T. Delany, 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York, New York; 
Arthur Kinoy, William M. Kunstler, 
611 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York; Henry R. Williams, 271 West 
125th Street, New York, New York, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House, 
and offer a resolution (H. Res, 376) 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman sub- 
mits a resolution relating to the privi- 
lege of the House, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 376 


Whereas Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., et al., 
on March 8, 1967, filed a suit in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, naming as defendants certain 
Members and officers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and contesting certain actions 
of the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas this suit raises questions concern- 
ing the rights and privileges of the House of 
Representatives, the separation of powers 
between the legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government and fundamental con- 
stitutional issues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States is 
hereby authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such special counsel as he 
may deem necessary to represent the House 
of Representatives, its Members and officers 
named as defendants, in the suit filed by 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., et al. in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, as well as in any similar or 
related proceeding brought in any court of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That any expenses incurred pur- 
suant to these resolutions, including the 
compensation of such special counsel and 
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any costs incurred thereby, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the aforementioned court and 
to any other court in which related legal 
proceedings may be brought. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Louisiana yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield for the purpose 
of aninquiry. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to withhold 
yielding for a moment. I would first 
like to make a brief statement, and then 
I will be happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I am certain 
that all of you listened to the reading of 
the resolution by the Clerk. The resolu- 
tion speaks for itself. The language is 
clear. It authorizes the Speaker of the 
House to employ counsel to defend the 
action which has been brought against 
the Speaker and certain other Members 
of this body and certain officers of the 
House of Representatives. I would say 
that this resolution is offered in the hope 
that it will be adopted and adopted by 
an overwhelming majority if not unani- 
mously. It was drafted with the coop- 
eration of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle. I am making the presenta- 
tion because I am not a party defendant. 

However, I would like to say that we 
have consulted with representatives of 
the Department of Justice and the rea- 
son why the action is requested here to- 
day in the form of this resolution is 
because involved here is a very funda- 
mental question, the fundamental con- 
stitutional question of the separation of 
powers, that is, the separation of the 
legislative from the executive and from 
the judicial. It was the feeling of the 
leadership that this matter so goes to 
the heart of representative government 
that this body as a body should be rep- 
resented independently by independent 
counsel to be designated and chosen by 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the adoption of this resolution waive the 
constitutional rights of each Member 
who has been served here? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
repeat? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
adoption of this resolution in any man- 
ner waive the immunity that you and I 
as Members of this House have under the 
Constitution not to be sued under civil 
action during the time that we are 
coming to and from our duties here? I 
mean this action taken here by this 


Mr. 
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resolution. The Constitution says that 
you and I and all other Members are 
not subject to civil suit while we are 
here. Does the adoption of this resolu- 
tion—my parliamentary inquiry is, Does 
the adoption of this resolution waive 
that right? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that there is nothing involved in the 
present proceedings that waives the 
constitutional rights of any Member of 
the House. The Chair could see nothing 
involved in that question as far as our 
present situation is concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. Does the fact that you are 
authorized to hire counsel waive any 
right that I may have as a Member of 
this body in a civil suit which I am not 
made a party of but which you are and 
which you would be required apparently 
to follow the dictates of the court in? 
Am I bound by what the court may tell 
you under this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sees 
nothing involved in the question at this 
time raised by the gentleman from 
Colorado. The Chair considers this to 
be a procedure that is consistent with 
the privileges of the House since the 
legislative branch is a coordinate and 
coequal branch of our Government. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
fact that you, as the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, are authorized under 
this resolution to pay the expenses of an 
attorney, does that in any manner waive 
any right of you, Mr. Speaker, or that 
we waive any right to assert our rights 
and your rights under the Constitution? 

The SPEAKER. There is no consti- 
tutional right enjoyed by any Member 
waived by this resolution. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Louisiana yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RIVERS]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in so many 
words, does this mean that you as the 
presiding officer of this body are sub- 
mitting to the jurisdiction of this court, 
following up what the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers] has said? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
repeat his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RIVERS. Does this mean that 
you as the presiding officer of this House 
of Representatives, keeping in mind the 
separation of powers, are submitting to 
the jurisdiction of this court in this 
matter? 

Mr. GERALD R. 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Well, the pending 
resolution authorizes the Speaker to ap- 
point counsel and to take such steps and 
actions which are consistent with the 
Constitution in protecting the dignity 
and the rights and the prerogatives of 
the House of Representatives. 


FORD. Mr. 
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It seems to the Chair that it would be 
an orderly step to follow. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
to me at this point? 

Mr. BOGGS. Well, I shall yield to the 
distinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
FPorp], in just a moment. 

However, I would like to say that the 
resolution, as I read it, would simply 
authorize the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to employ counsel. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Paid out 
of the money which the House of Repre- 
sentatives may make available? 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that counsel be hired without 
being paid? No such procedure would 
be sensible. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But the 
point is that in any legal action, and as 
every lawyer in this body knows, you 
would be most concerned that the coun- 
sel may very well acknowledge the juris- 
dictional question. 

Mr. BOGGS. Well—excuse me for 
just a moment, if the gentleman does 
not mind. He might fail—he can deter- 
mine whether or not the plaintiff has any 
right to know or whether the plaintiff can 
be called into court, which is the point 
made by the gentleman from Colorado; 
but, without counsel, the argument could 
not even be made, and that is what this 
resolution seeks to do. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the Chair as to whether 
or not this counsel, if employed, will have 
as his first duty upon any appearance 
in court on behalf of this body, to repre- 
sent this body, bearing in mind the fact 
that there is a body of jurisprudence that 
holds that one is not held to be subject 
under certain circumstances to the fur- 
ther jurisdiction of the court, but by 
another body of jurisprudence under the 
jurisdiction of the court, should we con- 
template that if counsel were employed 
he would have power to enter a special 
appearance? 

The SPEAKER. If the resolution is 
adopted, the counsel is empowered to 
represent the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I shall be very happy to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
on this precise point I believe the resolu- 
tion itself authorizes the Speaker to em- 
ploy counsel who would appear without 
any prejudice whatsoever to any of the 
rights of any of the Members of this 
body, or its employees. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that I was present when the Speaker was 
served, and I heard what was said to the 
Speaker in the process, and what the 
Speaker responded at the time he was 
served the paper, and I can assure you 
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that no sacrifices of the rights of this 
House under any circumstances were 
made in either the service or the receipt 
of that service. Therefore in my judg- 
ment the questions raised by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] are 
well handled under the circumstances of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
point out further to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp] that the action here is not un- 
precedented. We have authorized the 
employment of counsel on several occa- 
sions heretofore. One that comes to my 
mind involves, if I remember correctly, 
some action brought in Los Angeles 
County, Calif., against the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
There have been others. I have not re- 
searched the question. 

But certainly the employment of coun- 
sel in those cases not only did not con- 
stitute any waiver of rights or any ac- 
ceptance of jurisdiction. Quite to the 
contrary, they were employed to defend 
rights wherever they may have been in- 
cluded, and the lack of jurisdiction, if 
that may have been the case. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The Speaker has 
indicated a few moments ago that under 
the precedents Members cannot respond 
to a summons without the consent of the 
House. My parliamentary inquiry is this, 
Mr. Speaker: Will the adoption of the 
Boggs resolution constitute that consent 
of the House which is necessary so that 
the Members sued in this action may 
fully respond to the summons? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
there is nothing in the resolution which 
authorizes the Members to do anything. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if the gentleman will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, is it 
permitted under the rules of the House, 
since no Member, to my knowledge, has 
seen the resolution until it was read a 
few moments ago, to lay this matter over 
until Monday so that we may have a 
chance to carefully consider this very 
important question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that is a matter for the House to decide. 

The Chair might say to the gentleman 
that this has been gone into in depth by 
the leadership on both sides. It is not a 
question of whether the leadership on 
one side of the aisle concedes to this pro- 
cedure. The resolution is with the col- 
‘lective consideration and judgment of 
the leadership on both sides, and of other 
ranking members of the committee on 
both sides. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would the patient 
gentleman from Louisiana yield for one 
more parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State his parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, do I 
understand that it is contemplated in the 
summons that those sued shall have 20 
days within which to respond, or 60 days 
within which to respond? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that in reading from one of the sum- 
monses it says 60 days. 

I thank the 


Mr. MacGREGOR. 
Speaker. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, my 
parliamentary inquiry is this: 

If this resolution is adopted would it 
then be necessary before the Speaker or 
any other officer or Member of the House 
submit themselves to the jurisdiction of 
the court, and make an appearance in 
the court, to first have the consent and 
approval of the Members of the House 
by resolution subsequently adopted to 
the one we are discussing? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from North Carolina 
has asked a very pertinent question, and 
the answer to that question is “Yes.” 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, would 
this include the fact that they would not 
be authorized to make a special appear- 
ance without the further consent of this 
House even if that special appearance 
is for the purpose of contesting juris- 
diction? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the House of Representatives can 
always protect its prerogatives at any 
time. 

Ordinarily the procedure would be to 
refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But, in view of the serious impli- 
cations involved, it was felt, after con- 
sultation with the Department of Jus- 
tice, that this procedure should be fol- 
lowed. 

The resolution is before the House as 
the result of profound consideration on 
the part of responsible Members of the 
House. Of course, all Members of the 
House are responsible, but the Chair is 
referring to those Members in the re- 
sponsible positions of leadership on both 
sides. 

The Chair would make the personal 
observation that the simple question in- 
volved here is whether we really ought 
to follow the ordinary procedure and 
send a letter to the Attorney General 
or by the adoption of this resolution au- 
thorize the Speaker to select counsel, in 
view of the serious implications involved, 
to represent the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Beyond that there is nothing else at 
this time that is involved by this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, the question 
involving the prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives is involved here. We 
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thought it was better we have our own 
counsel than that another department 
of the Government furnish counsel. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp], the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the time given to me by the 
distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say at the outset, 
I agree wholeheartedly with the recom- 
mendations that have been made and 
that are included in this resolution. 

I fully concur in the observations made 
by the distinguished majority whip and 
by the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as to the need 
and the necessity for us to take this 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, as was anticipated, the 
former Member who was excluded from 
this body on two occasions by majorities 
of the magnitude of 6-to-1 and 3-to-1 
has now challenged our action in the U.S. 
Court for the District of Columbia. It 
is, of course, the right of every citizen to 
seek redress of grievances, real or not, in 
the courts. But the question now is, what 
shall this House do about it? 

After much deliberation and full de- 
bate of a quality and caliber that has 
rarely been surpassed during my years in 
this body, the House voted by two very 
substantial majorities to exclude a Mem- 
ber-elect from a seat in this Congress. 
On January 10, opening day, we voted 
364-to-64 in effect to exclude the Mem- 
ber-elect temporarily, while a select com- 
mittee examined the law and the facts 
and afforded him an opportunity to re- 
spond to the allegations against him; 
and on March 1, by a rollcall of 307-to- 
116, we voted finally to exclude the 
Member-elect and declare the seat 
vacant. 

I do not propose to replow old ground. 
Whatever may have been the views of 
each of us on these questions, and I am 
sure every member had opportunity to 
express them, the House acted in an 
orderly and lawful manner with full cog- 
nizance of its rules and traditions to 
carry out its responsibility under the 
Constitution. All of us were extremely 
conscious, I am certain, of the grave con- 
stitutional issues involved, and the sev- 
eral opinions and precedents bearing 
upon these fundamental rights and 
duties were fully and expertly argued. 
Then the House worked its will which is, 
in the absence of a national referendum, 
the closest approximation to the will of 
all the people which exists under our 
form of representative Republic. 

Therefore I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the difficult and complex case which has 
thus far dominated this first session of 
the 90th Congress has moved on to high- 
er and historic ground. On January 10 
many of us argued that the House must 
be firm and fair to the Member-elect, Mr. 
Powell. Today I say that the House of 
Representatives must be firm and fair to 
itself and to future Members of this, the 
greatest forum for the voice of democ- 
racy in all the world. The integrity of 
the House must be preserved, protected, 
anc defended from without as well as 
from within. And only we, who have the 
honor to serve here, can do this. 
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Mr. Speaker, in Government as well as 
in engineering, the most solid and steady 
structure rests upon three equal bases. 
The framers of our Constitution, having 
behind them the experience of the Ro- 
man Republic and of the British parlia- 
mentary evolution, as well as their co- 
lonial governments and the Articles of 
Confederation, wisely wrote into the Con- 
stitution the permanent and inviolable 
separation of Federal power among the 
coequal legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches. It is worth passing note 
that the Congress was established in the 
first article. 

While, in general, legislative power is 
shared by the House and the Senate, 
and limits are placed upon it both by 
Executive powers and judicial prece- 
dents, the two legislative bodies have in- 
ternal organizational powers that are 
separate and specific and are not, in my 
judgment, subject to any superior power. 
Among these is article I, section 5, which 
provides for the censure, punishment 
and, by a two-thirds vote, expulsion of a 
Member, and also states that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members. 


In short, if this body is the judge in 
these matters, there cannot be any other 
judge nor any higher appeal. We did 
not legislate in H.R. 1 nor in H.R. 278— 
we rendered a judgment. That judg- 
ment is, in my view, final unless it is 
changed in the future by this House of 
Representatives. Neither the Senate, 
within the legislative branch, nor any 
court created by the Constitution or by 
the Congress in the judicial branch nor 
any officer of the executive branch, has 
any jurisdiction here. 

Mr. Speaker, I can assert without res- 
ervation that one of the most funda- 
mental and precious principles—perhaps 
the most important principle which has 
preserved the liberties of our people and 
insures the welfare of our posterity—is 
this constitutional provision of the sepa- 
ration of legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches. It is true that at various 
periods of our history one branch or an- 
other has sought to overextend its power 
and authority. Every schoolboy knows 
how President Andrew Jackson declared: 

John Marshall has made his decision; now 
let him enforce it. 


Nor has the Congress been guiltless. 
During the post-Civil War period, Repre- 
sentative Thaddeus Stevens, a Member 
of the House, thundered at President 
Johnson—Andrew Johnson— 

Though the President is commander-in- 
chief, Congress is his commander, and God 
willing, he shall obey. . . . This is not a 
government of kings and satraps, but a gov- 
ernment of the people, and Congress is the 
people. 


But, fortunately, whenever any one of 
our three independent branches of Gov- 
ernment has overreached itself, time and 
the lively conscience of the American 
people have redressed the balance. 

After the action of the House on 
March 1, our present Chief Executive 
was asked by the press for comment on 
the exclusion of Mr. Powell. His reply 
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was exemplary and I commend it to the 
attention of every Member. 

President Johnson said: 

No, I would have no comment on that 
matter, other than what you have been 
given before—that is a matter for the mem- 
bers of the House that is reserved for them 
by the Constitution. 


Mr. Speaker, what the chief spokes- 
man of the executive branch said is, I 
submit, precisely and absolutely cor- 
rect. I would hope that substantially 
the same statement would be made by 
the judicial branch in this matter. But 
we cannot rely on hope when faced with 
such an historic challenge. The integrity 
of the House and of the legislative branch 
of this Government can only be defended 
in this instance by the House itself, step 
by step as the circumstances require. 

Mr. Speaker, though trained in the law, 
I have no intention of pleading the con- 
stitutional cause of the House of Repre- 
sentatives here today. I believe that 
every Member of this body, from your- 
self, Mr. Speaker, to the most junior 
new Member of the 90th Congress, re- 
gardless of his vote on the decision we 
have taken and irrespective of his posi- 
tion in the majority or minority, has an 
equal stake and an equal interest in 
preserving, protecting, and defending the 
rights and privileges, the independence, 
and integrity of this House. I yield to 
no one in my love for this House and I 
ask no one to yield to me. 

When I urge that the House face up 
squarely to its duty and responsibility, 
to the oath each of us has taken to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States and its fundamental doctrine of 
divided powers, I do not speak selfishly or 
out of a narrow desire to prove ourselves 
in the right. Obviously, the House is not 
always right any more than the decisions 
of a democratic people are always right. 
They are merely, as Sir Winston Church- 
ill observed, the least often wrong of 
any system yet devised. 

If it is not quite true that Congress is 
the people, it is the closest thing to the 
people that we have—particularly here 
in the House of Representatives. So 
when we defend this House we defend 
the people’s House. We have heard and 
doubtless will continue to hear much 
argument as to whether we have the 
right to exclude a Member-elect from 
this body. I submit that this question 
already has been pleaded before the only 
court of competent jurisdiction under 
the Constitution, the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and judgment has been 
passed by substantial majorities, on two 
rolicalls, that we do have that exclusive 
right and power. I believe this accords 
with the intent of the Founding Fathers 
and the rules and precedents of the 
House. This judgment has been chal- 
lenged and must be vigorously and ably 
defended. This is our simple duty to the 
past and to the future. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tlemen sat in on conferences involved in 
this resolution. The issue before the 
House, as I understand it—and I want 
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the gentleman to agree or disagree—is 
whether or not the House of Representa- 
tives authorizes the Speaker of the House 
to employ competent counsel to repre- 
sent the House in this action. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The answer 
is Les, and I will plead strongly that 
it must be done today. Time is of the 
essence. 

Mr. BOGGS. May I ask the gentle- 
man one or two other questions. Does 
the gentleman have any doubt whatso- 
ever, of any kind, of the remotest kind, 
that this waives any right or privilege of 
any Member of this body? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In my judg- 
ment this resolution waives no right as 
far as any individual Member nor as to 
the House as a whole. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman will also 
recall that there was discussed at the 
meeting the provisions of section 118, 
title I, United States Code, which sets 
forth that in any action brought against 
any officer of the House the U.S, attorney 
for the district involved shall defend the 
action. 

In this case there is a joinder of Mem- 
bers of the House and officers of the 
House. Now, in the event that there 
were no defense offered by the Members, 
such as the distinguished gentleman, 
who is a defendant, the officers of the 
House, under the express language of the 
statute, would go down and would have 
the U.S. attorney representing them, 
while the Members of the House, under 
the terms of the subpena which they 
have now been served, would be defaulted 
within 60 days because there would be no 
answer filed. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr, RIVERS, Let me ask the gentle- 
man a simple question. 

Suppose you go downtown and tell a 
lawyer, which you select, “Somebody 
served these papers on me; will you ad- 
vise me of my constitutional rights under 
the separation powers theory?”—and un- 
der that magnificent statement the gen- 
tleman made, that judgment has been 
final—and he tells you, “Pay no attention 
to it; judgment is final.” What are you 
going to come back and tell us? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As a practi- 
cal matter, there has to be someone to go 
down and tell them that it is none of 
their business. 

Mr. RIVERS. Tell whom? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not understand 
that we have yet submitted to this juris- 
diction. What about this lawyer? You 
obviously do not want to trust the De- 
partment of Justice—for lots of reasons. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I cor- 
rect a statement there, because I do not 
want the wrong impression left. 

Mr. RIVERS. Lou said, because of the 
separation of powers. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I want that 
clear, that we are asking for a separate 
counsel, for the Speaker to have the right 
to make that recommendation, because 
we want someone representing one of the 
three coequal branches without depend- 
ing upon the skill and ability of another. 

Mr. RIVERS. Now, what if he tells 
you, “They do not have jurisdiction, nor 
can they get it.” What are you going to 
tell the House? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
with the assumption they do not have 
jurisdiction, but someone has to go down 
and represent us; otherwise, a default 
judgment could be taken against us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We start out 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. On the question which 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
asked prior to his last question, regard- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral coming into the matter, this was 
done after consultation with representa- 
tives of the Attorney General. We did 
not fail to call in the Attorney General’s 
office because of any reason other than 
the separation of powers and the wisdom 


of doing so in this case. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The majority 
leader is exactly right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You have 
very eloquently outlined the separation 
of powers and said here that the action 
taken by the House of Representatives 
was final, that nobody can question it. 
What would be wrong with the Speaker 
writing a little letter down here to the 
judge and saying, “I am a Member of 
the House, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and I am not subject 
to this suit. Will you therefore excuse 
me and the remainder of the Members?” 

Why can we not do that? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. My answer 
to the gentleman from Colorado would 
be—and he is a lawyer of long experi- 
ence—that he knows that is not the way 
to handle a lawsuit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I know, 
but on the other hand why should we 
spend the taxpayers’ money going into 
an area which you say has already been 
made final—and I agree with you. So 
why should we spend any time with it? 

Suppose that the Speaker did go down 
and the court said, Well, now, Mr. 
Speaker, you have got to give the oath 
to Adam Clayton Powell.” 

Am I bound by that? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the 
gentleman let me respond to that? The 
gentleman from Colorado has tried many 
lawsuits and has represented many 
clients. I am sure he has represented 
clients where the plaintiff, he knew as 
the defendant’s attorney, did not have 
@ case, but he could not take the gamble 
not to go down there and represent his 
client as the defendant. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you did 
not have jurisdiction, then it has no ef- 
fect whatsoever, and the court here does 
not have it, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would say in response 
to the gentleman from Colorado that as- 
suming the simple procedure he spelled 
out a moment ago, namely, that the dis- 

ed Speaker address a letter, is 
followed, it might very well be that coun- 
sel after the examination of all the law 
would advise the Speaker to do just that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, 
now——. 

Mr. BOGGS. The other answer, of 
course, is equally obvious. In my State— 
and I can only speak to my own State— 
the plea of jurisdiction is a very fre- 
quently used one. We go in and say that 
the court has no jurisdiction and no other 
issue is debated or argued until that one 
is resolved. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. I want to express 
wholehearted approval of his distin- 
guished outline of the philosophy of the 
House of Representatives in this case. 

I would like to ask—and, if I may, I 
will ask the gentleman from Michigan, 
and perhaps we can get assistance from 
the gentleman from Louisiana—if he is 
not aware of the fact that there are juris- 
dictions in which you come in and enter 
a special appearance in which you chal- 
lenge the jurisdiction, and when that is 
determined adversely to you, then you 
are subject to the jurisdiction. That may 
not be true in Louisiana or some States, 
but it is true in other States. If you are 
in a lawsuit in which they do not have 
jurisdiction over your client and then 
you voluntarily come in to contest juris- 
diction and it is ruled adversely to you, 
then you would be in the lawsuit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Michigan 2 additional 
minutes to respond to that inquiry. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It has been 
suggested that the judge to whom this 
case may be assigned can certainly take 
judicial notice of the fact that the chief 
parties defendant are all Members of the 
House of Representatives and upon that 
basis he could certainly follow his own 
duty and responsibility and say, “We will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I now yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. I would ask the gentle- 
man this question for the record: Am I 
correct in saying that by the passage of 
this resolution we do not forfeit the right 
to challenge the jurisdiction of this court 
over these proceedings as far as the 
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sense is concerned or any of its Mem- 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That would 
be my interpretation of the resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. And is it not further 
true by the passage of this resolution we 
do not yield any right of immunity of 
the House or any of its Members? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would agree 
with the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to attempt to clarify the 
answer to a question which I believe you 
gave the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], a moment ago. He asked you 
whether or not it was your opinion, if 
this resolution passed, that the House 
would be employing, through its Speaker, 
counsel to represent the House in this 
matter. The gentleman replied that that 
was his opinion. Would it not be more 
proper to say that if this resolution 
passes, the House is employing counsel 
through the Speaker to advise the House, 
because even if this resolution passes, it 
will be necessary for the House to pass 
an additional resolution authorizing the 
Speaker and those others here in the 
House and the officers of the House to 
appear in court? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would agree with the reservation which 
has been taken by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WaGGONNER] as to the 
use of the words, although I would argue, 
perhaps, that it is a matter of semantics. 
However, I would accept the language. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me at this point? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, first 
I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp] for his very excellent 
and what I believe to be a very clear 
statement. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
that I agree with the questions pro- 
pounded by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and the answers that those 
questions so propounded brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
resolution does not enter an appearance 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or by any Member of the 
House of Representatives in court. It 
simply authorizes the Speaker to employ 
counsel to proceed, at least, in the initial 
stages in this matter and to protect the 
interests of the Speaker and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is elementary law, as 
I recall it, that limited appearances are 
not unusual in the Federal courts and 
that they are not unusual in most, if not 
all, of the State courts. And, Mr. 
Speaker, if there is a pleading filed— 
a dilatory motion—or a motion testing 
the jurisdiction of the court, that does 
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not enter the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or any Member of this 
House in court, if the proper limitations 
thereon are made. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
Speaker and the Members of the House 
would be in court without prejudice as 
to further actions. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
resolution. I hope it will be adopted, 
and that it will be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution will serve 
a useful purpose for one of the three 
great branches of our Government, if it 
is so adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS]. 

The SPEAKER. What period of time 
does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
to the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, just for 
a question. I have just a series of ques- 
tions. I am not going to filibuster. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I do yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only had a very short opportunity to read 
the resolution which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], and as I read it, Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution states “to represent,” and not 
to just advise, but “to represent.” 

Mr. BOGGS. May I read it to the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Yes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Permit me to read the 
resolution again, in full: 

Whereas, Adam Clayton Powell Jr., et al., 
on March 8, 1967, filed a suit— 


He filed it— 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, naming as defendants 
certain Members and officers of the House of 
Representatives, and contesting certain ac- 
tions of the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas this suit raises questions con- 
cerning the rights and privileges of the House 
of Representatives, the separation of powers 
between the legislative and judicial branches 
of Government, and fundamental constitu- 
tional issues; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 


And here is the essence of the resolu- 
tion—this is it— 
That the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such special counsel as he may deem neces- 
sary to represent the House of Representa- 
tives 


Mr. GIBBONS. Well—— 

Mr. BOGGS. Permit me to read fur- 
ther: 
its Members and officers named as defend- 
ants, in the suit filed by Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr., et al., in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, as well 
as in any similar or related proceeding 
brought in any court in the United States— 


The rest of the resolution is unim- 
portant. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the gentleman I have only been 


licensed to practice law for 20 years, but 
to me when you say you are going to rep- 
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resent somebody, that means to go into 
court, to go and file pleadings. I do not 
know that there is any other connotation 
to it in the English language. 

This resolution does not say to advise, 
if I may say to the gentleman, so I think 
it should be amended. I believe it 
should be considered and maybe we 
should vote on this on next Tuesday, or 
something like that. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for just one ob- 
servation? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is clear from 
the legislative history as made by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], 
who has handled this resolution, and the 
distinguished minority leader, who was a 
party to the preparation of these mat- 
ters, and by the answers of the Speaker, 
that no question of jurisdiction of the 
House is involved in this matter, and 
that this resolution, if passed, will be 
passed with that certainty in it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer], 1 minute. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
claim to be a constitutional lawyer, and 
I have refrained from doing anything in 
this whole controversy except to vote, but 
there are grave questions in my mind, as 
a country lawyer, about the question of 
employing legal representation because 
of the jurisdictional question involved. 

There is a difference of opinion here 
obviously; but in my opinion, when an 
attorney appears in court as a lawyer 
representing a client, then his client is in 
court. So, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
raises a very grave and serious question. 

It is my opinion that under the con- 
stitutional separation of powers I do not 
believe that the court has any jurisdic- 
tion in this matter. If it should go to 
the High Court in its palace across the 
plaza here, I am sure the answer of this 
House should be the same as that which 
was given by President Jackson, I believe 
it was, to Chief Justice Marshall when 
he said, “You have made your order, now 
enforce it.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, does the gentleman know of any 
reason why we cannot postpone this un- 
til next Tuesday, especially since we have 
60 days? 

Mr. COLMER. That would possibly be 
the proper procedure in view of the seri- 
ous questions raised here. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the gentleman is familiar with sec- 
tion 1 of article III of the Constitution, 
which says the judicial powers of the 
United States shall be fixed in one Su- 
preme Court and in such other inferior 
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courts as the Congress may from time to 
time decide to establish. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITENER. So that it is ele- 
mentary that we have the right to fix the 
jurisdiction, and perhaps it may be less 
expensive to just pass a bill taking away 
any possibility of jurisdiction by these 
Federal courts, and then we will not have 
to pay attorneys’ fees, and we would have 
the matter solved once and for all. 

Mr. COLMER. I know of no one any 
better qualified to offer such a piece of 
legislation than the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and I assure him of my 
support to that end. 

I regard the able gentleman from 
North Carolina, a valuable and sound 
member of the Judiciary Committee, as 
one of the ablest constitutional lawyers. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I regard the ques- 
tion posed by this lawsuit as the most 
serious challenge to the constitutional 
provision of the separation of powers be- 
tween the executive, the judiciary, and 
the legislative departments of the Re- 
public. 

This is an arrogant action by an arro- 
gant man. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I have examined this 
resolution as carefully as one possibly 
can I find, in common parlance, no bugs 

I think this resolution follows the prec- 
edent we have established on several 
previous occasions where Members of 
the House of Representatives have been 
sued and efforts were made to bring 
Members and the House of Representa- 
tives itself to book for certain actions 
growing out of proceedings in the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

At that time we passed resolutions in 
haec verba—containing the words that 
are in this very resolution. No objec- 
tions were raised on those previous oc- 
casions and I do not see any valid reason 
why we should not accept the resolution 
which has been read to you and which 
is now before the House. 

I have examined this resolution care- 
fully and I find nothing in it that would 
militate against the rights of either the 
House of Representatives itself or the 
rights of the Members thereof. 

I find nothing in the resolution that 
would invade the privileges of the House 
of Representatives or the rights of Mem- 
bers of the House. 

I find nothing that would in anywise 
forfeit our rights to attack the right of 
the court to hear these proceedings. 

I find nothing in the resolution which 
would in any degree hurt or harm a 
Member who would seek any sort of im- 
munity. I see nothing that would hurt 
the immunity of the House of Represent- 
atives itself. 

So from every conceivable angle, I do 
hope the House of Representatives will 
embrace this resolution. 

Now there has been some talk about 
the use of the word “represent” in the 
resolution, part of which reads as 
follows: 
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That the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of such special counsel as he may 
deem necessary to represent the House of 
Representatives. 


Now that is exactly what a counsel 
does. A counsel really represents his 
client. The counsel would represent the 
House of Representatives. 

There is embraced in the term “repre- 
sent” the action of advice and counsel 
and presenting to the court the rights 
and the privileges of the client. That is 
all embraced in the word “represent.” 

I do not think there is anything beyond 
that and I do not think there is anything 
that should cause us any concern or 
worry by the use of the word “represent” 
because it means exactly the hiring of 
counsel. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would like to know 
just where we would be if we do pass 
this resolution? 

Does it mean, as to what the attorney 
does, that he would be guided by the 
advice and direction of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives or would 
the matter come back to the House for 
appropriate authority? 

Ordinarily when a counsel is employed, 
he does what his client or superior tells 
him to do. 

Mr. CELLER. I think that in a case 
of such a high degree of importance that 
any counsel who would be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives would be in sympathy with the 
views of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; he would be in direct 
contact with the Speaker at all times. 

There would be constant communica- 
tion between him and the Speaker of 
the House. 

I cannot conceive of any difference 
which would arise between them. They 
would confer with each other. The 
Speaker would confer with the majority 
leader and the minority leader. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PEPPER. If we pass this resolu- 
tion, would the attorney be authorized 
to appear in court in a general way and 
present objections as to the jurisdiction 
of the court? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no doubt that 
they would have that right. There is 
no question they would have that right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion was raised by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] and the 
distinguished Speaker of the House in 
response to his question stated that be- 
fore the counsel could take any definite 
action he would have to come back and 
get a resolution from the House. 

Do you understand that if a lawyer 
is hired in this case he will get guidance 
and direction before he makes his ap- 
pearance in court? 
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Mr. CELLER. As I understood it, if 
someone wished to split this matter up 
and have this resolution limited 

The SPEAKER. I think the gentle- 
man from Colorado should direct his 
question to the record as it stands. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. If the question ad- 
dressed to the gentleman is whether it 
takes a further summons to appear, that 
would be a different propostion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, may I then make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has the floor. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. With 
whom will the counsel that is selected 
by you confer before he takes any ac- 
tion? All the Members who are sued 
here, including yourself, voted to seat 
Adam Clayton Powell. It is those who 
voted against him who should have an 
opportunity to express themselves as to 
how they shall be represented. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that lawyers who have had some prac- 
tical experience realize and know that 
in practice you certainly keep your clients 
advised. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the matter 
should be referred to the Department of 
Justice or we should employ our own 
counsel. It is a simple proposition, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Who 
would be the client to whom the lawyer 
selected would be responsible? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is too 
good a lawyer not to know who it would 
be: the Members named in the complaint. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. I was wondering 
if the chairman of the Judiciary could 
not along with the rest of us who serve 
with him, expedite approval of legisla- 
tion which would make it clear that in 
cases involving membership in either 
branch of the Congress, the Federal 
courts would have no jurisdiction. This 
would seem to be in keeping with the 
Constitution. If we could pass legisla- 
tion like that, we would not really need 
as much legal advice from downtown or 
anywhere else, would we? I did not hear 
the chairman’s answer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, several 
other Members have expressed a wish to 
speak. How much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana has 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, several 
questions have been raised relative to 
jurisdiction and whether or not a mere 
plea of jurisdiction constitutes the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction. The gentle- 
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man from Missouri, if I remember cor- 
rectly, made that observation. I replied 
to the gentleman that my recollection 
covered only my own jurisdiction, where 
I know the answer is, “No.” 

I now have before me the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the U.S. Courts. 
Rule 12 states in part as follows: 

Every defense, in law or fact, to a claim 
for relief in any pleading, whether a claim, 
counterclaim, cross-claim or third-party- 
claim, shall be asserted in the responsive 
pleading thereto if one is required, except 
that the following defenses may at the option 
of the pleader be made by motion: (1) lack 
of jurisdiction over the subject matter, (2) 
lack of jurisdiction over the person, (3) im- 
proper venue, (4) insufficiency of process, 
(5) insufficiency of service of the process— 


Et cetera. 

In any event the rule spells out quite 
specifically the plea of jurisdiction, if 
overruled, does not accord jurisdiction. 

Now, the gentleman from Louisiana 
had asked me to yield, and I will be very 
happy to yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to call to the 
attention of the gentleman that very rule 
to which he just referred. 

I have had experience, unfortunately, 
in matters of this kind as chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Just last year, while in Chi- 
cago, I was served with an injunction 
process, and in that case we abided by 
the normal procedure and were repre- 
sented by the Department of Justice. 

There is no trick about this thing. 
Counsel who is to represent this body 
and the Members named is going to file 
a pleading reading somewhat like this: 

And now comes the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, who, appearing herein for the pur- 
poses of this—et cetera, et cetera—and for 
special purposes, only say the following: 


And then he files his plea to the juris- 
diction. And then he would, no doubt, 
add, I would suppose with that, that the 
pleading diminishes no right or cause 
or action known to law. Then we would 
have the right to argue to the judge the 
right of separation of powers as a reason 
why a plea should be accorded. Of 
course, if we have sloppy pleadings and 
submit ourselves to the jurisdiction, then 
our duck is cooked. But we have a per- 
fect right to file an exception. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman from 
Louisiana yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I believe this is a very 
important matter, because it bears on 
the main question. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the fact that in the Chicago 
suit, when he was appointed a defend- 
ant—and he is a Member of the House 
of Representatives, just as the distin- 
guished Speaker is and just as the dis- 
tinguished Member from West Virginia 
and other Members are—he was defended 
by the Department of Justice. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. That has hap- 
pened many times, to my recollection, 
that injunction suits against that partic- 
ular committee have occurred, and as I 
recall in each instance we appeared be- 
fore this House and asked for permission 
to be represented, and in each instance 
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it was done without all this bother be- 
fore. 

Mr. BOGGS. Another question. In 
the Los Angeles case, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was authorized to employ a special 
counsel? 

Mr. WILLIS. A special counsel. 

Mr. BOGGS. Did that constitute in 
any sense any waiver of any right, any 
waiver of any privilege, or any waiver 
of any immunity of any Member? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course not. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman would show me in 
my book under these rules where it states 
that if we make that motion of special 
appearance, and it is overruled, that we 
are not subject to the jurisdiction. 

Could I have that? 

Mr. BOGGS. I gather that the gen- 
tleman was asking me for an interpre- 
tation of rule XII? 

Mr. HUNGATE. That is correct. 
Please read that part of the rule. 

Mr. BOGGS. I am not prepared to 
give an interpretation of that. That is 
why I believe we have to have counsel. 
I am not prepared to interpret the rules. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I interpret it other- 


wise. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Scorr] 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the rookie Congressmen who did not 
vote with the leadership of his party on 
the Adam Clayton Powell matter. Of 
course, the majority of the entire House 
revolted against the leadership on both 
sides. But I am pleased to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am in complete accord 
with the leadership on both sides today. 
They are doing something here to pro- 
tect the honor and the integrity and the 
rights of this House in which we sit to- 
day. I am proud of our leadership and 
certainly I intend to vote in favor of this 
resolution. 

I am an attorney, and I have practiced 
law for more than 25 years. I recognize 
the right of a special appearance on be- 
half of this House in questioning the 
jurisdiction of the court in this matter. 
My position would be, first, to question 
the jurisdiction of the court by special 
appearance. Then if the court should 
overrule us, we would have the trial in 
the trial court, and enter an appeal in 
the court of appeals, and in the Su- 
preme Court. 

If we lost in all of these courts, we 
would not be in any worse position than 
we are in in the matter without filing 
an appearance. Then, should we lose in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
we could very well say, “The Court made 
its order; let it enforce it.” 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. If this resolution does 
not pass I, as a defendant, would be 
compelled then to hire my own lawyer 
at my own expense. Is that correct? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 
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Mr. CELLER. And that would be the 
same situation with respect to all the 
other Members? 

Mr. BOGGS. Not only would the 
gentleman from New York have to do so, 
but all the others. 

Mr. CELLER. One more question. Is 
it not true I could not even defend my- 
self without a resolution passed by this 
House? 

Mr. BOGGS. I believe that is correct. 
In addition, if the gentleman will answer 
further, in the case of the officers of the 
House—in the case of Mr. Jennings, the 
Clerk; of Mr. Miller, the Doorkeeper; or 
Mr. Johnson, the Sergeant at Arms; who 
are parties defendant, too—they could 
immediately call on the Department of 
Justice and say “We want you to defend 
us,” but the gentleman could not do 
that. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] has raised 
a question that if this resolution is not 
passed to allow the House to employ 
counsel to represent the Members of the 
House in this matter he would be re- 
quired to pay from his own pocket the 
required cost of an attorney to repre- 
sent him. I am a little bit puzzled, be- 
cause it seems we might have this prob- 
lem as a result of this gentleman from 
New York having recommended that Mr. 
Powell go to court. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not wish to take the position that 
the people who have been served with 
summonses ought not to be represented 
by counsel, and I do not believe they 
ought to have to dig into their own 
pockets to get legal advice, but I question 
the propriety of establishing the garden 
variety of attorney-client relationship in 
a matter this important. 

I have before me the Corpus Juris 
Secumdum, the title “Attorney and 
Client,” section 79. I do not have the 
time to read this. I wish I did. 

This discusses the scope of the au- 
thority of an attorney, where a general 
attorney-client relationship arises, and 
the authority of an attorney is very 
great. There are many things he can 
do without consulting his client. He 
can make appearances. He can prepare 
pleadings. He can appear in court on 
behalf of his client. He can do things 
without consulting his client. 

I believe we should amend this resolu- 
tion to say that the Speaker and the 
parties defendant should be authorized 
to retain counsel for the purpose of con- 
sulting with them, obtaining legal advice, 
and we should pay them for it; but I 
strongly oppose the creation of a gen- 
eral relationship of attorney and client. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, per- 
mit me to say with some humor, that 
I speak from a position of some clarity 
on this legal question, in that I am not 
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i lawyer and I have never practiced 
aw. 

First, I want to commend the able gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and the distin- 
guished minority leader for their leader- 
ship on this matter. Iam confident that 
the remarks by the gentleman from 
Michigan will, in the coming decades, be 
considered as one of the great speeches 
given in the House. 

I should like to make three brief points. 

With respect to the last comment by 
the gentleman from Georgia, it is my 
view that it begs the question. Either 
the counsel will be appointed by the 
House of Representatives as provided for 
in this resolution, or by the Department 
of Justice as has been the case in some 
previous instances. In either situation 
the House will have counsel. The ques- 
tion here is not whether but who—ours 
or the Department of Justice’s. 

Next, the debate by the gentleman 
from Florida about what the word “rep- 
resent” means, has, I believe, been ade- 
quately clarified. Any person can make 
an arrangement with an attorney to 
represent him in, for example a contract 
negotiation that never ends up in court. 
The word “represent” in the terms of 
this resolution, as has been repeatedly 
verified by the floor managers, certainly 
is meant to refer to a legal advice and 
does not in any way suggest that there 
has been a decision to accept the juris- 
diction of the court or that the defend- 
ant must go into court. 

Finally, this Member considers it un- 
fortunate if we in the House, here on the 
floor today, attempt to make final and 
binding decisions or try to draft the 
pleadings. The job here is to pass the 
resolution which will permit the House 
of Representatives to hire counsel, which 
I believe is perfectly proper and appro- 
priate. Further, we have the eloquent 
statement of the minority leader clearly 
indicating what approach the leadership 
intends to take. That is good enough 
for me. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding and 
urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate on the pending privileged resolu- 
tion and the wide divergence of opinion 
on the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed clearly indicates that further con- 
sideration of this resolution should be 
carried over until there has been an op- 
portunity to have it printed and care- 
fully studied. There is no immediate 
necessity for precipitate action, and fur- 
ther consideration should be deferred 
until Monday or Tuesday next. 

I take the position that the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
in which the plaintiff filed this civil ac- 
tion, is wholly without jurisdiction to 
entertain the suit. I believe that the 
court should dismiss it upon its own 
motion on the constitutional principle 
that a creature of the Congress—for the 
U.S. District Court is a creature of Con- 
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gress—has no jurisdiction over the Con- 
gress itself. While it is true that the 
civil action names certain individuals 
as parties defendant, it, nevertheless, at- 
tacks the authority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to take the action which 
it did on March 1, 1967. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp], has clearly and artic- 
ulately enunciated the principle of sep- 
aration of powers. If his views that 
the legislative and judicial branches of 
the Federal Government are coequal and 
coordinate are correct, then neither the 
Supreme Court of the United States nor 
any inferior court has jurisdiction over 
action of the House of Representatives 
in passing upon the qualifications and 
fitness of a Member-elect. 

The question has two aspects, depend- 
ing upon two different sections of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
different decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

First: Article III, section 1, provides 
that the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Lockerty, et al. v. Phillips, 319 
US. 182 (1943) unanimously held: 

The congressional power to “ordain and 
establish” inferior courts includes the power 
of investing them with jurisdiction either 
limited, concurrent, or exclusive, and of 
withholding jurisdiction from them in the 
exact degrees and character which to Con- 
gress may seem proper for the public good. 


Today the House of Representatives 
should be considering legislation to clear- 
ly state that it does not any 
jurisdiction in the U.S. district courts or 
the U.S. Courts of Appeal over cases in- 
volvir.g the elections and qualifications or 
behavior of Members of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. We should not be con- 
sidering a resolution which even hints 
that a U.S. district court has jurisdiction 
over the House of Representatives. 

The decision in Lockerty, et al. v. Phil- 
lips, supra, has been consistently fol- 
lowed. See U.S. Court of Appeals, Con- 
stitution, article III, section 1, note 1, and 
especially Bruner v. United States, 343 
US. 112, 72 S. Ct. 581, 96 L. Ed. 786. 

Second: Article III, section 2, clause 2 
of the Constitution provides: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a Party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and Fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


While the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ex- 
tends to all cases within the judicial pow- 
er of the United States, actual jurisdic- 
tion under the power is confined within 
such limits as Congress sees fit to pre- 
scribe. 

“The Francis Wright,” 105 U.S. 385, 
26 L. Ed. 1100. 

See also Luckenback S.S. Co. v. United 
States, 272 US. 533; St. L. R. Co. v. 
Taylor, 210 U.S. 281. 
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In the famous case of Ex parte Mc- 
Cardle, 7 Wallace—74 U.S.—506, 513, the 
Supreme Court had before it an act of 
Congress of 1867 which expressly nega- 
tived the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court in cases of habeas corpus. The 
Supreme Court upheld the act, saying: 

We are not at liberty to inquire into the 
motives of the legislature, we can only ex- 
amine into its power under the Constitution; 
and the power to make exceptions to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of this court is given by 
express words. 


Mr. Speaker, some Members may feel 
that courts have jurisdiction over the 
civil action brought by the former Repre- 
sentative from the 18th District of New 
York. 

My interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States is that the only 
forum for the determination of that 
question is the House of Representatives 
itself, and that no district court nor any 
court of appeals of the United States has 
jurisdiction over the subject matter and 
the civil action under discussion. 

I hope that the previous question on 
the resolution will be voted down and 
that the House may have additional time 
to study this question and to amend the 
resolution as necessary or desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
legislation which would amend section 
1346, title 28, United States Code, to re- 
affirm the principle that the U.S. district 
courts have no jurisdiction over ques- 
tions or civil actions involving the right 
of either the House of Representatives or 
the U.S. Senate to judge, the elections, 
returns, qualifications and behavior of its 
Members. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I know the 
time is just about up. How much time 
remains? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, before 
moving the previous question on the 
resolution, I should like to point out that 
again we are confronted with a fact 
and not a theory. I hold in my hand 
a petition filed in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. This is not 
just something that somebody is talking 
about. It exists. I have been away 
from the practice of law for a good many 
years, sometimes I must say regretfully, 
so, but I do know that a lawsuit has to 
be answered. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. No. Unfortunately I 
just have a minute to conclude. 

All we seek to do is follow the logical 
proposition of saying that the Speaker 
has been sued, the minority leader has 
been sued, the majority leader has been 
sued, the vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore], has been sued, the 
chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
has been sued, Mr. Johnson has been 
sued, and Mr. Miller has been sued, and 
Mr. Jennings has been sued, and they 
have been served. 

The Speaker says, “Well, now, look 
here. We have a great conflict of au- 
thority between the executive and the 
legislative and the judicial branches of 
the Government. The sacred separa- 
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tion of the powers is involved. Rather 
than turn this over to the normal proc- 
esses of the Department of Justice, I ask, 
as the head officer or the leading officer 
or the representative of the House of 
Representatives, the privilege of consul- 
ting with and of advising with counsel 
of our own choosing.” 

That is all that is involved in this 
resolution. It has nothing to do with 
your feelings about how Mr. Powell 
should sue or should not sue and whether 
Mr. Powell should have been seated or 
not seated. It has to do with whether 
or not the House of Representatives has 
the right to employ counsel to advise, to 
consult, to represent, and to do what- 
ever it is required to in order to protect 
poe inviolate rights of this great institu- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, is 
the House of Representatives consider- 
me this resolution as a privileged resolu- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. This concerns the 
privileges of the House. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will there be 
opportunity to amend this resolution if 
the previous question is not voted down? 

The SPEAKER. That depends on the 
action taken by the House in connection 
with the previous question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If we 
vote down the previous question, then 
we have the resolution before us and 
we can then amend it; can we not? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will 
be before the House for such action as 
the House desires to take. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Under the terms 
of the resolution, Mr. Speaker, this being 
a class action, if any member of the 
class or any Member of the House feels 
that the representation would be inade- 
quate—and I so feel, having heard the 
discussion here today—am I free or is any 
Member of the House free to retain his 
own counsel? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say 
to the gentleman from New York cer- 
tainly this is hardly within the field of 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, then 
may I limit it to this question. Is any 
Member of the House free to retain his 
own counsel? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
the gentleman can certainly answer the 
question for himself. 

The question is on the previous 
question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Thirty-three Mem- 
bers arising. An insufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this vote I demand a division. 

The question was again taken and 
there were—yeas 128, noes 37. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 85, not voting 93, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—254 
Adair Ford, Monagan 
Adams William D. Moore 
Albert Fraser Morgan 
Anderson, Ill. Frelinghuysen Morris, N. Mex. 
Anderson, Fulton, Pa. Mosher 
Tenn Gallagher Moss 
Andrews, Garmatz Murphy, II 
N. Dak. Giaimo Murphy, N.Y. 
Annunzio Gonzalez Myers 
Arends Goodell Nedzi 
Ashley Goodling O'Hara, III 
Ashmore Gray O'Hara, Mich. 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. O'Konski 
res reen, Olsen 
Bates Grover O'Neill, Mass, 
Battin Gude Patten 
Belcher Gurney Pelly 
LL Halleck Pepper 
Berry Halpern Perkins 
Betts Hamilton Pickle 
Biester Hansen, Idaho Pike 
Bingham Hansen, Wash, Pirnie 
Blatnik Harrison Poage 
gs Harsha Poff 
Boland Hathaway Price, Tex 
Bolton Haw e 
Brademas Hays Railsback 
Brasco Hechler, W. Va. Rees 
Bray Heckler, Reid, Ill 
Brooks Helstoski Reid, N.Y. 
Broomfield Holifield Reifel 
Brotzman Hosmer Reinecke 
Brown, Calif. Howard Reuss 
Brown, Mich, Hunt Rhodes, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio Hutchinson Riegle 
Broyhill, N.C. n Robison 
Broyhill, Va. Jarman Rodino 
Burke, Mass. Joelson Rooney, N.Y. 
Burleson Johnson, Calif. Rooney, Pa 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Pa. Rosenthal 
ush Jones, Ala. Rostenkowski 
Button Karth th 
Byrne, Pa Kastenmeler Roush 
Byrnes, Wis. Kazen Roybal 
Carter Kee Rumsfeld 
Celler Keith Ruppe 
Clausen, Kelly Ryan 
Don H, King, N.Y. St Germain 
Clawson, Del Kleppe St. Onge 
Cleveland Saylor 
Cohelan Laird Schadeberg 
Collier tta Scherle 
Conable Lipscomb Schweiker 
Conte Lloyd Schwengel 
Cowger Long, Md. Scott 
Cunningham ukens Shipley 
Daddario McCarthy Shriver 
Daniels McClory Sisk 
Davis, Wis McClure Skubitz 
Denney McCulloch ck 
Devine McDade Smith, Calif 
Dickinson McDonald, Smith, Iowa 
Dingell Mich, Smith, N.Y. 
Dole McFall Smith, Okla. 
Dow Macdonald, Snyder 
Dulski Mass. Springer 
Dwyer Machen Staggers 
Eckhardt Madden Stanton 
Edmondson Mailliard teed 
Edwards, Calif. Marsh Steiger, Ariz. 
Eilberg Martin Steiger, Wis. 
Erlenborn Mathias,Md. Taft 
Esch Matsunaga Talcott 
Evans, Colo. Mayne Teague, Tex. 
Farbstein Meeds Tenzer 
Feighan Meskill Thompson, N.J. 
Fino Miller, Ohio Thomson, Wis. 
ir Tunney 
Flood Mink . Udall 
Ford, Gerald R. Minshall Utt 
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Van Deerlin Widnall Wylie 
Vander Jagt Wiggins Young 
Vanik Wilson, Bob Younger 
Vigorito Winn Zablocki 
Wampler Wolff Zion 
Whalen Wright Zwach 
Whalley Wyatt 
NAYS—85 
Abbitt Griffiths Pryor 
Abernethy Gross Purcell 
Andrews, Ala an Quillen 
Ashbrook ey Randall 
Baring Hall Rarick 
Bennett Hammer- Rivers 
Bevill schmidt Roberts 
Blackburn Hébert Rogers, Colo 
Buchanan Henderson Rogers, Fla 
Burke, Fla. Hull Roudebush 
n, Calif. Hungate Satterfield 

Casey chord Selden 
Colmer Jonas Sikes 
Davis, Ga. Jones, N.C. Stephens 

rn Kupferman Stubblefield 
Dowdy Kyl Stuckey 
Downing Landrum Taylor 
Duncan Langen Teague, Calif. 
Edwards, Ala, Lennon Thompson, Ga 
Edwards, La Long, La. Tuck 
Everett McMillan Waggonner 
Evins, Tenn MacGregor Walker 
Flynt on Watts 
Fountain Mills White 
Fulton, Tenn. Natcher Whitener 
Fuqua Nelsen Whitten 
Galifianakis Nichols Willis 
Gardner O'Neal, Ga. Wyman 
Gibbons Patman 

NOT VOTING—93 

Addabbo Foley Morton 
Barrett Friedel Multer 
Blanton Gathings Nix 
Bolling Gettys Ottinger 
Bow Gilbert Passman 
Brinkley Gubser Pettis 
Brock Hanley Philbin 
Cabell Hanna Pollock 
Cahill Hardy Pool 
Carey Harvey Price, Ill 
Cederberg Herlong c 
Chamberlain Hicks Resnick 
Clancy Holland Rhodes, Ariz 
Clark Horton Ronan 
Conyers Jacobs Sandman 
Corbett Jones, Mo. Scheuer 
Corman te Schneebeli 
Cramer King, Calif Stafford 
Culver rwan Stratton 
Curtis Kluczynski Sullivan 
Dawson Kornegay Ullman 
de la Garza Kuykendall Waldie 
Delaney Leggett Watkins 
Dellenback McEwen Watson 
Dent Mathias, Calif. Williams, Miss. 
Derwinski May Williams, Pa 
Diggs Michel Uson 
Donohue Miller, Calif Charles H 
Eshleman 20 Wydler 
Fallon Montgomery Yates 
Fascell Moorhead 
Findley Morse, Mass. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gilbert for, 
Mississippi against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Montgomery 
against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Kornegay against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Passman against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Pettis. 

Scheuer with Mr. Eshleman. 

. Resnick with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Philbin with Mr. Morton. 

Donohue with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Miller with Mr. Pollock. 

Kirwan with Mr. Bow. 

King of California with Mr. Gubser. 
Jacobs with Mr, Findley. 

Cabell with Mr. Curtis. 

Fascell with Mr. Brock. 

Fallon with Mr. Stafford. 

Friedel with Mr. McEwen. 

Gettys with Mr. Watson of South Caro- 


with Mr. Williams of 
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Mr. Hanley with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mathias 
of California. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Schneebeli. 


sylvania. 

Karsten with Mr. Clancy. 

Clark with Mr. Watkins. 

Herlong with Mr. Cramer. 
Holland with Mr. Sandman. 
Yates with Mr. Morse of Massachusetts. 
Ullman with Mr. Michel. 

Corman with Mr. Dawson. 
Ottinger with Mr. Waldie. 
Hanna with Mr. Diggs. 

. Price of Illinois with Mr. Conyers. 
. de la Garza with Mr. Nix. 
Gathings with Mr. Pool. 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


REQUEST TO SUSPEND TEMPO- 
RARILY THE 7-PERCENT INVEST- 
MENT TAX CREDIT FOR MACHIN- 
ERY AND EQUIPMENT AND THE 
TAX BENEFITS OF ACCELERATED 
DEPRECIATION ON BUILDINGS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Si THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 8, 1966, I asked the Con- 
gress to suspend temporarily the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit for machinery 
and equipment and the tax benefits of 
accelerated depreciation on buildings. 

That suspension was specifically de- 
signed to relieve excessive pressure on 
the overheated capital goods industries 
and the resulting strain on our financial 
markets. My economic advisers and I 
believe that the measures then proposed 
would relieve the acute inflationary pres- 
sures of the capital boom on the capacity 
of our machinery producers, the supplies 
of skilled workers, interest rates and the 
availability of credit for private home- 
building. 

The Congress promptly enacted the 
legislation. The legislation provided for 
automatic restoration of these special 
tax provisions on January 1, 1968. At 
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the time I signed the bill into law, I 
stated: 

If... any earlier reinstatement would be 
appropriate, I shall recommend prompt legis- 
lative action to accomplish that result. 


In enacting the law, the Congress and 
the administration assumed the obliga- 
tion to terminate this selective fiscal 
restraint and restore these tax incentives 
as soon as changes in the situation justi- 
fied such action. The reports to the 
Congress of both the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee stated: 

If military requirements in southeast Asia 
should decrease before January 1, 1968, or 
if for some other reason it should become 
apparent that suspension of the investment 
credit and suspension of the use of the ac- 
celerated depreciation methods with respect 
to buildings are no longer necessary to re- 
strain inflation, the Congress can promptly 
terminate the suspension. The Administra- 
tion has also indicated that it would recom- 
mend terminating the suspension period be- 
fore January 1, 1968, under such conditions. 


In appearing before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified: 

The Administration will be alert to any 
change in the situation and will be prepared 
to recommend terminating the suspension 
period before January 1, 1968, if a change 
in circumstances makes that at all possible, 
and I would hope that the Congress would, 
in turn, be willing to entertain such a rec- 
ommendation. 


When I signed the bill last fall, I listed 
clearly what my economic advisers and 
I expected the legislation to accomplish. 
I said it would help: “restore more nor- 
mal interest rates and ease tight money 
and credit conditions; free funds and 
resources for homebuilding and other 
essential uses; trim down excessive back- 
logs of machinery orders; curb upward 
pressures on prices and costs of capital 
goods; guard against a needless repetition 
of the old pattern of boom and bust in 
capital spending; and improve our cur- 
rent balance-of-payments position. 

In the 6 months since Congress re- 
ceived the temporary suspension legis- 
lation it has already effectively done the 
job we hoped it would do. 

INTEREST RATES 

Since last September, aided by action 
of the Federal Reserve Board interest 
rates have fallen dramatically: 3-month 
Treasury bills—down 22.2 percent; long- 
term Treasury securities—down 9.3 per- 
cent; new corporate Aa bonds—down 12.0 
percent; new municipal bonds—down 
15.1 percent. 

FUNDS FOR HOMEBUILDING 


Funds are again flowing into our thrift 
institutions. Savings and loan associa- 
tions—our key mortgage lenders—accu- 
mulated funds at an annual rate of only 
$100 million last spring and summer. 
Subsequent to our action last Septem- 
ber, there has been a very sharp rise in 
their accumulation of funds. From Oc- 
tober 1966 through January 1967, their 
accounts grew at an annual rate of $8 
billion. 

Mortgage interest rates have started 
to come down, and new housing starts 
have now risen for the last 3 months in 
@ row. 
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BACKLOGS OF MACHINERY ORDERS 


Last September, new orders for ma- 
chinery and equipment were 18 percent 
higher than a year earlier, and order 
backlogs had grown 28 percent over that 
period. Order backlogs for machine 
tools were particularly large. 

Orders for machinery and equipment 
have declined steadily since September, 
by a total of 7 percent. Order backlogs 
have leveled off, and in January actually 
declined for the first time since June 
1963. For machine tools, backlogs have 
fallen substantially, as shipments ex- 
ceeded orders by 17 percent in December 
and January. 

PRESSURES ON PRICES AND COSTS OF CAPITAL 
GOODS 

The machine industry has been strain- 
ing their capacity—running close to 100 
percent of maximum use—in August 
1966. Between August and January the 
average utilization rate of capacity has 
declined to a healthier and more efficient 
rate. For makers of electrical machin- 
ery, the decline is from 97 percent to 
91.5 percent. 

Acute shortages of skilled labor, that 
plagued the machinery industries last 
spring and summer, are gradually dis- 
appearing. 

GUARDING AGAINST BOOM AND BUST 


In 1965, plant and equipment spending 
rose 16 percent. In 1966, it rose 17 per- 
cent. That was an unsustainable pace. 
At that rate, the capital boom was 
headed for a bust. Now, the latest 
survey of investment plans for 1967, 
conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, shows a modest in- 
crease of less than 4 percent. That is a 
sustainable pace of advance. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


During the first three quarters of 1966, 
imports of capital equipment soared an 
average of 14 percent a quarter. In the 
fourth quarter of 1966 the rise was only 
3.9 percent, and this partly reflected de- 
liveries against earlier orders. Now that 
domestic producers can take care of do- 
mestic demands, this extra drain on our 
balance of payments should be alleviated. 

On the basis of this evidence, it is 
clear that the investment credit and ac- 
celerated depreciation, consistent with 
our promise and in justice to our society, 
should now be safely restored. Although 
the demand for capital goods continues 
to be strong and remains at record levels, 
my Council of Economic Advisers in- 
forms me that it no longer threatens to 
strain our growing ability to produce. 

In fulfillment of the commitment made 
by this administration as well as the 
Congress at the time we asked that these 
tax incentives be suspended, and in ac- 
cordance with the strong recommenda- 
tions of my Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Director 
of the Budget, I recommend immediate 
and prompt reinstatement of the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit and accel- 
erated depreciation. 

I recommend restoration of these in- 
centives effective today, the date on 
which legislation will be introduced in 
the Congress. 
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I urge the Congress to act promptly on 
this legislation without delay so that 
there will be no uncertainty or doubt 
in our free enterprise community. 

In doing so, the Congress and the ad- 
ministration can show the country and 
the world once again that we can and 
will work together for stable prosperity 
in our growing and free economy. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1967. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTRODUC- 
TION OF BILL TO RESTORE IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT AND CERTAIN 
METHODS OF ACCELERATED DE- 


PRECIATION, AND SCHEDULE 
THEREON 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at about the 
time the President made his announce- 
ment at his press conference today on 
the action that he has described to the 
House in his message, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6950, to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance in accelerated 
depreciation in cases of certain real 
property. 

It will be my intention to confer with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] in the hope that it may be pos- 
sible for us to consider this matter in the 
Committee on Ways and Means next 
week, and cause it to be reported from 
the committee during next week. My 
plan is to hear Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Fowler in public hearing on Tues- 
day next, March 14. I also plan to an- 
nounce that we will be glad to receive 
statements in writing from the public not 
later than the close of business Monday, 
March 13. 

Whether or not we will have the bill 
ready for House action next week I do 
not know, but I would like for the ma- 
jority leader, after having discussed it 
with him, to put it down as a possibility 
for action by the House next week. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to ask the majority 
leader the legislative program for the re- 
mainder of this week, and for the follow- 
ing week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
acting minority leader, we have finished 
the legislative business for this week, and 
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will ask to go over until Monday upon 
the announcement of the program for 
next week. 

The program for the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the week of March 13, 
1967, is as follows: 

Monday is District day. There are 
10 bills on the calendar, one of which, I 
am advised by the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the chairman 
of the committee, may not be called up, 
but we do have 10 on the calendar. 

They are: 

H.R. 827, to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

H.R. 829, exempting House majority 
and minority printing operations from 
the sales tax; 

H.R. 831, Police Band, include Fire- 
men, Park, and White House Police; 

H.R. 834, decedents’ estates escheat- 
ing to District of Columbia, compromise 
of; 

H.R. 836, to exempt wages in Mary- 
land from attachment in hands of em- 
ployers also in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 1437, to require copies to the po- 
lice of motor vehicle collision reports; 

H.R. 1944, to incorporate Merchant 
Marine War Veterans Association; 

H R. 2529, relocation of displacees of 
waterfront priority holders; 

H.R. 3370, to waive District of Colum- 
bia Board exams for podiatrists for hold- 
ers of national board certificates; and 

H.R. 3371, to permit voluntary admis- 
sion of mentally retarded to the District 
of Columbia Training School. 

On Tuesday there are a number of 
unanimous-consent bills from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 20 of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas told me will be ready for sure, 
and there are three others which may 
be ready if the reports are filed on time. 

The 20 bills that passed the House by 
unanimous consent last year have been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert the list of these bills at this point 
in the Record without taking the time 
to read them. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the list 
of bills is as follows: 

BILLS REPORTED UNANIMOUSLY FROM THE 
COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS 

H.R. 286—Duty-free treatment of dicyan- 
diamide. 

H.R. 653 Duty treatment of certain non- 
malleable iron castings. 

H.R. 664—Duty-free treatment of bagpipes. 

H.R.1141—Duty-free treatment of lime- 
stone for cement. 

H.R, 1282—Taxfree withdrawal of wine un- 
fit for beverage use. 

H.R. 1326—Exemption from excise tax of 
shells and cartridges used to frighten birds. 

H.R. 2155—Tariff classification of Chinese 
gooseberries. 

H.R. 2767—Deduction of certain assess- 
ments for depreciable property. 

H.R. 4765—Tax treatment of certain dis- 
tributions pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act. 

H.R. 4880—Extension of filing time for 
certain refunds. 

H.R. 4890—Working capital fund for the 
Treasury Department. 

H.R. 6056—Income tax exemptions for 
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children of parents who are divorced or sepa- 
rated. 

H.R. 6058—Rounding of State and local 
taxes in computation of tax on cigars. 

H.R. 6097—-Income tax treatment of cer- 
tain casualty losses. 

INSTRUMENT BILLS (FREE ENTRY) 

H.R. 1566—Carillon for Northfield and 
Mount Hermon Schools. 

H.R. 1886—Mass spectrometer and rheogo- 
niometer for Princeton University. 

H.R. 2470—Rheogoniometer for Tufts Uni- 
versity. 

H. R. 3029—Ship model for the Lutheran 
Church of the Covenant. 

H. R. 3737—Carillon for the University of 
California at Riverside. 

H.R. 4934—-Mass spectrometer for Indiana 
University. 

H.R. 4977—Triaxial apparatus and rheogo- 
niometer for Northwestern University. 


Mr. ALBERT. There are three other 
bills which will probably be reported by 
Monday: 

H.R. 3349, temporary continuation of 
suspension of duty on nickel, 

H.R. 3652, temporary continuation of 
een of duty on manganese oil, 
an 

H.R. 5615, temporary continuation of 
suspension of duty on metal scrap. 

These three bills, as I stated, have 
been ordered, reported unanimously, by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
will probably be called up Tuesday next. 

On Wednesday next: 

H.R. 6098, Interest Equalization Tax 
Extension Act of 1967. 

Thursday: The supplemental defense 
5 bill for the fiscal year 

H.R. 5277, continuing civil government 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

I desire to announce in conformity 
with what the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
just said that if the investment tax cred- 
it bill is ready, it may be called up later 
in the week and we will try to advise 
the House well in advance. We have not 
put it on the program but it will prob- 
ably be called up next week. It is not 
ready yet, of course. As I understand, 
it was just introduced today. 

This announcement, of course, is 
made subject to the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time and that any further 
program may be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR 
ON 


DISPENSING WITH 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the proceed- 

ings in order under the Calendar 
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Wednesday rule may be dispensed with 
on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CIA IN IDEOLOGI- 
CAL CONFLICT 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation creating a 
federally chartered corporation whose 
purpose will be to give open support to 
organizations which through their in- 
herent worth will symbolize democratic 
values and will gain support through- 
out the world for these values through 
direct confrontation and competition 
with similar Communist groups. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide a viable substitute for the CIA 
in its role as a clandestine supporter of 
educational, labor, student, and other 
units who bore the brunt defending the 
society of the United States and our in- 
stitutions throughout the world. 

The fault with the CIA sponsorship of 
these activities did not lie in their lack 
of importance or in the necessity of do- 
ing them, nor did it reside in the ineffi- 
ciency of their performance, since all 
agree that they were efficiently and ef- 
fectively carried out. The error lay in 
the allocation of the responsibility for 
their sponsorship to an organization 
whose primary function was to gather in- 
formation in secret and whose nature 
was governmental, rather than private, 

I believe that sponsorship and sup- 
port should be given to these groups of 
American citizens who are eager to com- 
bat the Communists on their own ground 
and who are highly capable of doing so. 

The essence of my bill rests in its in- 
dependence from governmental control 
and its open character. Fifteen mem- 
bers of its directing board would be ap- 
pointive and only five members would 
serve ex officio. Also four members 
would be appointed from House and Sen- 
ate by their presiding officers. It would 
be a federally chartered corporation 
which would be authorized to receive 
contributions and it is fervently hoped 
and expected that its necessary expenses 
would be met from private funds which 
are specifically made tax deductible in 
the bill. In the event that private funds 
were not sufficient, authorization is given 
for appropriations by the Congress. 
Thus while there could be some govern- 
mental support, at least it would de open 
and its extent would be known. 

The independent character of the or- 
ganization would be protected since two- 
thirds of its members would be appoint- 
ive and successors to the original ap- 
pointive members would be selected by a 
majority of the Board of Trustees. 

The system of the free economy and 
of free political activity will survive be- 
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cause of its inherent value. We are also 
confident that its value will become self- 
evident when its performance is con- 
trasted with that of the totalitarian 
States with their regimented economies 
and political controls. The work of ac- 
tive participation in this necessary de- 
bate must continue and active members 
of labor unions, student groups, and edu- 
cational organizations are most capable 
of doing this job effectively. They have 
demonstrated this in various Congresses 
throughout the world. I hope that they 
will continue this work. I recognize that 
they will need assistance to do so and in 
a straight forward and reasonable way. 
I believe that my bill would provide the 
framework whereby this objective could 
be achieved. 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE P. MILLER RE- 
CEIVES GODDARD MEMORIAL 
AWARD 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, among the 
key leaders who have led our Nation’s 
remarkable progress into space is our 
esteemed colleague, Chairman GEORGE 
P. Muer. Recently it was announced 
that his outstanding achievements will 
be recognized on March 15 by the Na- 
tional Space Club; Chairman MILLER has 
been selected as the winner of this year’s 
Robert H. Goddard Memorial Trophy— 
an annual award given only to dis- 
tinguished space leaders. 

Those of us on the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee join in congratulating 
Chairman Murx and wholeheartedly 
“second” the award. His vision and 
dedication to maintaining the scientific 
and technological supremacy of our 
country have been an inspiration to all 
of us. 

Today it is also appropriate to recall 
that he was in the vanguard of another 
area of science—oceanography. Chair- 
man MILLER led a special House com- 
mittee in 1959 which set the stage for the 
great undertakings now beginning to un- 
fold in the sea. 

Truly, he is one of the congressional 
“fathers” of two enormous fields of na- 
tional scientific accomplishment which 
hold vast potential for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

An editorial from the Oakland, Calif., 
‘Tribune of February 27, 1967, follows: 

Space AGE Honor 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Aeronautics, Rep. George 5m 
Miller, D-Alameda, has been a leader of this 
nation’s efforts to achieve and maintain su- 
premacy in the space race. 

In this key post, Miller helps shape and 
secure passage of the legislation necessary 
to authorize and finance the U.S. space pro- 
gram. His contributions to the U.S. space 
effort have just been recognized with a sig- 
nificant honor. 

The veteran Eastbay lawmaker has been 
picked as winner of the National Space Club’s 
Robert H. Goddard Memorial trophy, an 
award named for America’s pioneer rocket 
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scientist. The best indication of the sig- 
nificance of this award is a glimpse at the 
list of past winners. The first to receive it 
in 1958 was rocket scientist Wernher Von 
Braun. Other winners include President 
Lyndon B. Johnson (1966) and Astronaut 
John Glenn, 

The citation naming Congressman Miller 
for this year’s trophy said he was selected for 
being the “chief spokesman and advocate 
of America’s space program in Congress and 
for his sustained leadership in the United 
States’ space programs.” 

The trophy will be presented March 15 
at a dinner in Washington with Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey as the principal 
speaker. 

The Tribune adds its salute to the many 
expressions of congratulations that Congress- 
man Miller will be receiving at the ceremony. 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT— 
WHAT IS IT? HOW DOES IT 
FUNCTION? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, thanks 
to our friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Wayne Hays, of Ohio, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has just finished 
and delivered to the folding rooms in 
the House and Senate copies of House 
Document 530 of the 89th Congress, 
second session, but prepared for the 90th 
Congress, first session—1967 edition. 

Each Member will get a large number 
of these pamphlets delivered to him as 
they will be pro rated to Members of the 
House and Senate for a period of 60 
days, after which the unused balance will 
revert to the respective Senate and 
House document rooms. 

In order that the Members may know 
the contents of the document, which in 
addition to having the names of the 
present State delegations, Government 
heads and congressional heads, includ- 
ing the President, Vice President, and 
Cabinet, whips of the majority and 
minority, also contains the Senate and 
House standing committees and chair- 
men, select committees of the House and 
Senate and chairmen, House and Senate 
joint committees and chairmen. 

The index is as follows: 

INDEX 
[Citations refer to question numbers] 

Act: difference between bill and act, 81. 

Alaska: Admitted to Union, 142, 145; 
previous status, 143; area, 142, 145; number 
of Representatives and Senators, 33, 144, 

Amendment, to the Constitution: “lame 
duck,” 13; number repealed, 11; procedure, 
10; time permitted for ratification, 12. 

Apportionment, 31-32. 

Attorney General, 164. 

Bills: appropriation, 140; “dead,” 136; de- 
ficiency, 141; difference between bill and act, 
81; engrossed, 84; enrolled, 83; first reading, 
111; introduction by Senator, 89; largest 
number introduced in a single Congress, 86; 
Presidential ceremony upon signing, 134; 
public, 88; rider, 138; sent to General Serv- 
ices Administration, 135; stages in House, 82; 
tax, 139; total number introduced since 
March 4, 1789, 87; veto of, 128-133. 
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Bill of Rights: explanation of, 8; rights 
enumerated, 9. 

Cabinet, 162-166. 

Census, table of figures by States, 1960 
population, 37. 

Commissioner to Congress from Puerto 
Rico: committee assignments, dist: 
from Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28. 

Committees: Committee of the Whole, 113; 
conference, 110; hearings, 104-105, 114; 
House Rules, 120; in House, 99, 102-103; 
joint, 108-109; records, 106; select, 107; 
standing, 95-99; steering, 79. 

Congress (also see House of Representa- 
tives; Representatives; Senate; Senators); 
adjournment by President, 24; constitutional 
status, 18; facilities for press, 50-51; hours 
of meeting, 25; majority and minority lead- 
ers, 73-74; rules of procedure, 80; services 
available to Members for legislative duties, 
43; session defined, length, 20; special ses- 
sions, powers, 22-23; term of, 19; visitors, 
to, 49. 

Congressional districts: how determined, 
31 


Congressman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 
Senators.) 

Congresswoman. (See Congress; House of 
Representatives; Representatives; Senate; 


and Senators.) 

Consent: unanimous, 121. 

Constitution: as supreme law of land, 6; 
Bill of Rights, 8-9; how amended, procedure, 
10; „lame duck” amendment, 13; number of 
amendments repealed, 11; preamble, 1; pro- 
vision for electors, 14-15; provisions for sep- 
aration of powers“ in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 7; time permitted for ratification of 
amendment, 12. 

Delegate, to Congress; Distinguished from 
a Congressman, pay, voting rights, 27-28; 
number in House, 143. 

Democracy: and its American sources, 1-5; 
a pure, 3; representative or indirect, 4-5. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: birthplace, 160; 
Middle East Doctrine, 168; number of bills 
vetoed, by 132. 

Elections (also see Electoral College; Presi- 
oe : of Senators and Representatives, 29— 
8. 

Electoral college, 14-17. 

Executive departments, 146-168. 

Filibuster, 122-125. 

Government: essentials of a republican 
form, 2; United States as a representative 
democracy, 5. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 162. 

Hawaii: Admitted to Union, 142, 145; pre- 
vious status, 143; area, 142, 145; number of 
Representatives and Senators, 38, 144. 

House of Representatives (also see Con- 
gress; Representatives): apportionment pro- 
cedure, 35; calendars, 112; customary pro- 
ceedings when meeting, 78; limitation on 
debate, 93; officer presiding, 69; officers, of, 
68; “pairing,” 117-118; previous question, 119; 
power to choose Speaker, 71; quorum, 94; 
recognition of Representative who desires to 
speak, 92; Rules Committee, 120; rules of 
procedure, 80; size, 31, 33-34; steering com- 
mittee, 79; voting, 115-116; wearing of hats 
by Representatives during sessions, 52. 

Impeachment: of Members of Congress, 44. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Secretary of State, 162. 

Judiciary, 169-175. 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 162. 

Laws: published in one book, 137. 

Legislative Reference Service: services to 
Members of Congress, 43. 

Mace: what it is, significance, 56. 

Marshall, Thomas: remark, 67. 

Monroe Doctrine, 167. 

Parliamentarian: duties, 77. 

Postmaster General, 164. 

Presidents (also see Cabinet; electoral col- 
lege): appearance before joint sessions of 
Congress, 161; born west of Mississippi, 160; 
Cabinet, 162-165; courses open on bills, 126 
127; date of commencement of term, 149 
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160; elected after service in Congress, 45; how 
addressed, 148; oath, 147; pensions and al- 
lowances to widows of, 158; power to adjourn 
Congress, 24; power to convene Congress, 22— 
23; qualifications, 146; salary and allowances, 
156-157; State producing largest number, 
159; submission of resignation, 155; suc- 
ceeded by Vice Presidents, 64-65; succession, 
151-154; veto power, 128-133; Washington’s 
first Cabinet, 162. 

President pro tempore, 58-61. 

Press: facilities for, in Congress, 50-51. 

Puerto Rico: Resident Commissioner to 
Congress, 27-28. 

Randolph, Edmund, Attorney General, 162, 

Rayburn, Sam, Speaker, 72. 

Representatives (also see Congress; House 
of Representatives): at large, 32; addressing 
of communications to, 46, 48; Congress- 
woman, how addressed, 47; definition, official 
title, 26; distinguished from Delegate and 
Commissioner, 27-28; filling of vacancy, 38; 
how elected; 29; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33; payment of income tax, 
42; participation in party caucus and con- 
ference, 57; qualifications, 39; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 54. 

Resolutions: types, 85. 

Secretary: of Agriculture, of Commerce, of 
Defense, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
of Interior, of Labor, of the Treasury, 164; 
of State, 164, 166. 

Senate (also see Congress; Senators): in- 
troduction of bills by Senators, 86; limita- 
tion on debate, 91; Officers of, 58; officers, 
presiding, 59, 61; recognition of Senator who 
desires to speak, 90; rules of procedure, 80; 
wearing of hats by Senators during sessions, 
52. 
Senators (also see Congress; Senate): fill- 
ing of vacancy, 37; how addressed, 46; how 
elected, 29-30; impeachment, 44; number 
from each State, 33, 36; payment of income 
tax, 42; qualifications, 40; salary, 41; seat 
assignments, 53; “senior,” meaning of, 55. 

Seniority rule, 100-101. 

Separation of powers: under Constitution, 


Sergeant at Arms; powers and duties, 76. 

Speaker of the House: officer of the House, 
68; Presiding Officer, duties, 69-70; House 
powers to choose, 71; Sam Rayburn, longest 
tenure, 72. 

States: largest in area, 142, 145. 

Supreme Court, 169-175. 

“Supreme law of the land,” 6. 

United States: as a representative democ- 
racy, 5. 

Veto, 128-133. 

Vice President, elected by Senate, 63; 
presiding in Senate, 59; salary and expenses, 
60; vote in Senate, 62; who resigned, 66; who 
succeeded to the Presidency, 64-65. 

Washington, George: first Cabinet, 162. 

“Whips”: of the House, 75. 


PREPARATIONS FOR INTERFERING 
WITH THE PRIVATE LIVES OF 
SERVICEMEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been reliably reported to me that 
Secretary McNamara is preparing again 
to thrust the nose of the Defense De- 
partment into the private lives of serv- 
ice men and women, by issuing an im- 
perial edict that no member of the 
armed services may live in any apart- 
ment or other like establishment in 
the Washington-Virginia-Maryland area 
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which is not integrated. Any service 
family now guilty of this “heinous 
crime” will be ordered to give up their 
lease when it comes up for renewal and 
move to integrated housing. 

If there is any Member of this body 
naive enough to think that this man 
would be content with botching his as- 
signment as Secretary of Defense with- 
out intruding himself into the personal, 
after-hours affairs of the military fam- 
ily, that Member is in for a rude awaken- 
ing. This man will not be satisfied so 
long as there is one private anywhere 
who is able to exercise any personal 
freedom of choice. 

This military bull which he is plan- 
ning to issue—and I cannot think of a 
more appropriate, descriptive word— 
follows the demands of that rag-tag 
band of unwashed which paraded around 
Washington last year under the name, 
ACCESS. 

The Secretary needs to be reminded by 
this body, and reminded in no uncertain 
terms, that, first of all, we have never 
passed an open-housing law, but have, 
to the contrary, specifically rejected it. 
He must be told also that the private life 
of the service family off-base is just 
that, their private life, and if they choose 
to live apart from the Negro race or any 
other race, it is none of the Secretary’s 
business. He also should be instructed 
to concentrate on running the Depart- 
ment of Defense and winning the war in 
Vietnam, neither of which has he shown 
the capacity to do. 

We are apparently stuck with this man 
as Secretary of Defense despite the fact 
that I have never heard any member of 
the service, from the newest private to 
the most seasoned general, express any 
confidence in either his judgment or his 
ability to run this Nation's defenses. 
Since we are stuck with him, the least 
we can do is instruct him to stay out of 
the personal affairs of the service fam- 
ily and confine his blunders to the baili- 
wick to which, regrettably, he has been 
appointed. 

I hope that, by bringing this proposed 
edict to the attention of the House, suf- 
ficient protest will be lodged to prevent 
his carrying out this extralegal intru- 
sion into a field in which neither he nor 
any other Cabinet member has any right. 

And I would add my own personal 
suggestion. If it is “ACCESS” he wants, 
I think we should give it to him in the 
form of access to a civilian job, if he 
can find one. 


PELLY AMENDMENTS TO HIGHWAY 
BEAUTIFICATION ACT WIN WIDE 
APPROVAL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Washington? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Legis- 


lature of the State of Washington has 
decided not to enact any legislation this 
year conforming to the Highway Beauti- 
fication Act. The legislature’s decision 
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is based on the assumption that we here 
in Congress will amend and clarify the 
billboard and junkyard control statutes. 
I understand that other States are also 
likely to wait for this clarification, rely- 
ing on what I am told was the assurance 
of the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the Public Works Committee, that no 
State will suffer the penalties provided 
in the Beautification Act under these 
circumstances. 

It is my feeling that the Congress owes 
an obligation to these States to rework 
the basic legislation. Nothing would be 
accomplished by watering down the 
standards and criteria for billboards in 
industrial or commercial areas. The 
high cost, the administrative unwork- 
ability, the erosion of traditional State 
and local government powers, all these 
problems would still be with us. 

I invite my colleagues on the Public 
Works Committee to seriously consider 
the principles embodied in H.R. 4137. 
This bill, which I introduced on Janu- 
ary 30, would amend the Highway Beau- 
tification Act and make it workable. 
Under my proposal fewer miles of high- 
ways would be controlled, but they would 
be controlled more effectively. This bill 
is supported by many citizens interested 
in beautification; moreover, I feel it 
would be supported by many State high- 
way departments and responsible out- 
door advertising firms. 

There is one error in the print of H.R. 
4137 which should be corrected. Page 2, 
line 21, should read “on the interstate 
and scenic roads systems.” In connec- 
tion with my scenic road proposal, I note 
the appearance last week of the Bureau 
of Public Roads publication, A Proposal 
of Scenic Roads and Parkways. This 
proposed program verifies that the States 
have already studied and evaluated some 
86,000 miles of the existing highways 
which could be developed as scenic roads. 
This lends support to my proposal to 
protect about 80,000 miles of the most 
scenic primary and secondary roads, 
rather than attempting to regulate all 
225,000 miles of the primary system. 

I have been flooded with letters and 
wires supporting H.R. 4137 from a great 
many States of the Union. Mr. Speaker, 
IT include at this point, under unanimous 
consent, a representative selection of 
these letters together with a question- 
and-answer analysis of my bill, H.R. 
4137: 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER ANALYSIS OF H.R. 
4187 

Question. Most of the roads on the sec- 
ondary system are under the control of 
county governments. If the state highway 
department comes in and tells the county 
that one of its roads is now a national scenic 
road, the county may be rather unhappy. 
Won't there be difficulties in the states when 
they apply this scenic designation to 10% 
of their secondary roads? 

Answer. The 10% figure is for the purpose 
of computing the scenic road mileage in 
each state. Once a certain number of miles 
have been computed, the state can choose 
this entire mileage from its primary system 


if it wishes to. For example, in the State of 
Washington, in 1963, the federal aid primary 


system was 3,053 miles long. Our federal 
aid secondary system then stood at 11,220 
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miles. The two systems totalled 14,373 miles. 
This means scenic roads would be designated 
on 1,437 miles—which could be taken entirely 
from the primary system and still constitute 
less than half the primary system mileage 
in the state. 

Question. Is this police power proposal the 
same one which the administration proposed 
in 1965 and which was rejected by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee? 

Answer. No. The administration bill pro- 
vided “when a state submits evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary that it is unable to 
secure effective control under its police 
powers” then it could apply to the Secretary 
for a share of its compensation payments. 
That formula cast a presumption in favor 
of police power control and put the burden 
on individual states to prove that they could 
not use their police power. H.R. 4137 pro- 
vides that a state may secure effective con- 
trol by whatever means it deems proper. 
Thus, a state may choose to pay compensa- 
tion even if it could constitutionally use its 
police power to control billboards and junk- 
yards. But when the popularly elected of- 
ficials of a state honestly desire to control 
roadsides with the police power, as they do in 
the State of Washington, this bill would per- 
mit them to so proceed. 

Question. May a state designate all its 
freeways and limited access roads on the pri- 
mary system as elements of the scenic sys- 
tem? 

Answer. Yes. The selections of the state 
governments are final and not subject to 
disapproval by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. 

Question. How does the procedure for ex- 
cluding highways in incorporated munici- 
palities work? 

Answer. The state, acting through its high- 
way department, decides which incorporated 
cities and towns on interstate or scenic roads 
can administer land use control—including 
billboards and junkyard control—by them- 
selves. The state then notifies the Secretary 
that it proposes to leave these towns out of 
its effective control system as required by 
the Beautification Act. If there was a zon- 
ing code in effect as of September 1965 (just 
before the present beautification law was 
enacted) the Secretary must accept the 
state’s nomination. That means he must 
accept any general zoning code, not neces- 
sarily a billboard regulation ordinance. But 
if there was subsequently enacted a zoning 
ordinance, or if there is none, then such a 
city may be left out of the statewide, effective 
control program only if the Secretary ap- 
proves its exclusion. 

Question. What about roadside land zoned 
industrial or commercial by a county gov- 
ernment outside any incorporated munici- 
pality? 

Answer. This situation would arise almost 
entirely along the interstate system as few 
if any scenic roads would be designated in 
business areas. HR 4137 does not grant the 
exclusion for county zoning because county 
zoning practices vary so much more than 
city zoning. Many counties, for instance, 
zone open and undeveloped land as indus- 
trial or commercial with the hope of attract- 
ing new firms to locate there. This land 
should not have its present scenery oblit- 
erated by billboards because a county com- 
mission hopes to attract a factory or two 
some day. 

On the other hand, some counties such as 
Montgomery County just outside the District 
of Columbia here—are built up and zoning 
is handled by the county rather than by the 
municipal governments of Chevy Chase, Be- 
thesda and so forth. We might authorize the 
Secretary to define “municipal government” 
in such a way as to define entities like Mont- 
gomery County. This is the sort of question 
which should be explored carefully in com- 
mittee. 
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CALIFORNIA ROADSIDE COUNCIL, 

San Francisco, Calif., February 2, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Petty: The California Roadside 
Council hereby expresses its unqualified 
support of H.R. 4137. 

The proposed revision of certain portions 
of the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
as accomplished by H.R. 4137, would relate 
the provisions of the Act more accurately to 
its stated purpose. 

It would create a more rational formula 
for billboard-free highways, on the one hand, 
and, within certain areas, opportunity for 
outdoor advertising, on the other. 

It would eliminate ambiguities and would 
simplify administration at all levels. 

By removing the mandatory feature of the 
“compensation” formula, it would relieve 
both federal and state governments of a 
large financial obligation which (in most 
states, at least) is entirely unni and 
unwarranted. The “compensation” require- 
ment, moreover, as it exists under the pres- 
ent Act, creates serious problems in states 
where present progress in local abatement of 
non-conforming signs is accomplished legally 
under the police power. These problems 
would be eliminated by H.R. 4137. 

We understand that the Bureau of Public 
Roads opposes any substantive changes in 
the present Act; therefore it opposes H.R. 
4137. We understand that the Bureau mini- 
mizes (a) the enormous administrative 
complexities involved in the Act, which H.R. 
4137 would greatly simplify; (b) the cost to 
state and federal governments involved in 
mandatory compensation; and (c) the dif- 
ficulties and handicaps which local admin- 
istrations will suffer in their own sign-con- 
trol procedures as a result of mandatory 
compensation applying to certain selected 
highways. 

These defects in the present Act the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads claims are of little im- 
portance. In making precisely the opposite 
claim, we do not intend disrespect to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Nevertheless we 
insist that our judgment of the present Act 
rests upon intimate, firsthand knowledge of 
the workings of sign control on the ground 
level. 

We repeat that in both state and local 
administration the present Act will cause 
confusion, hardship and in certain impor- 
tant areas, a long step backward in effective 
sign control. With all due respect to the 
federal officials, we venture the opinion that 
because of our 35 years of specialized work 
in sign control in its actual application at 
ground level, we can speak from greater 
practical experience than can the federal 
officials who uphold the imperfections of the 
present Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RALPH A, REYNOLDS, 
President. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
GARDEN CLUBS, INC., 
Mount Dora, Fla., February 18, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
U.S. Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PELLY: I appreciate 
your letter of the 7th and copy of bill in- 
troduced by you to amend the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965. 

Personally, I think your amendment is far 
superior to the original. I notice there is 
a difference in dates listed under “131. Con- 
trol of outdoor advertising” in your bill 
to that drawn by the Washington Roadside 
Council, Inc. You state under .. . Er- 
fective control means that after January 1, 
1970” and the Washington Roadside Council 
bulletin says “after January 1, 1968.” 

The two bills are very similar and very 
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commendable. I pray your H.R. 4137 will 
get out of Committee and will pass. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. VERNON L. CONNER, 
Director, Deep South Region. 


THE OUTDOOR CIRCLE, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, February 16, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M, PELLY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: May I thank you for your 
letter and a copy of H.R, 4137 to amend and 
improve the Highway Beautification Act of 
1965. 

Although we are in accord with the intent 
of the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
there are no commercial billboards in Hawaii 
and the stand of our organization for the 
past fifty-five years has been firmly against 
this method of advertising. 

We, therefore, believe we can comment on 
H.R. 4137 only as it would affect the laws of 
the State of Hawaii. 

All land in Hawaii is either zoned or owned 
by the Federal Government. 

The provision (k) that states may estab- 
lish laws imposing stricter limitations is def- 
initely needed and we are pleased to see that 
it is spelled out in your proposal. 

The position of the State Department of 
Transportation at the public hearing on draft 
standards, criteria, etc. held last year was 
that “specific information panels” not be 
made mandatory. The Outdoor Circle sup- 
ports our Highway Department, as such ad- 
vertising would be contrary to our State 
Billboard Law, and not needed here in Hawaii 
where our land area is limited. 

Act 45 was enacted by the Hawaii State 
Legislature of 1966 implementing the High- 
way Beautification Act and included the just 
compensation provision. However, there 
would be no real conflict, as far as I can see, 
with amending this controversial provision, 
as we have no billboards to be removed. 

Again, thank you and our congratulations 
to you. We hope you will continue to keep 
us informed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JACK MARNIE, 
Sign Chairman. 


OREGON ROADSIDE COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., February 15, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dnan Mr. Petty: The Oregon Roadside 
Council is indeed glad to support HR 4137 
which you have introduced. 

We supported passage of the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 because the prin- 
ciple of billboard and junkyard regulation 
was one we have long supported and worked 
for. We felt that Federal recognition of this 
principle was important and that the serious 
defects in the bill could and should be cor- 
rected by early amendment. 

The phrase “just compensation” in Title 1 
is causing great concern to states and local 
jurisdictions which have long relied on po- 
lice power to enforce zoning regulations. 
Oregon’s Scenic Area Act relies on police 
power to enforce and does not offer any com- 
pensation to sign or land owners. 

Your bill would allow a state to effect con- 
trol by whatever means it deems proper. We 
support this and believe it is consonant with 
existing Oregon law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH C. Ducey, 
Secretary. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 14, 1967. 

Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
Representative, First District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: I am very pleased to have 
your letter of February 7th enclosing a copy 
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of a bill that you have introduced relative to 
the Highway Beautification Act. This piece 
of legislation HR-4137 seems to me to over- 
come much of the criticism of the rules 
and regulations as applied to the legislation 
passed previously. 

I, also, appreciate your enclosure of “An 
introductory speech explaining my bill.” 
This helps me to understand the meaning as 
I am not an attorney and many of these 
pieces of legislation do require many hours of 
careful study to get the real meaning from 
them. Inasmuch as the billboard owner is 
allowed time to depreciate the cost of this in- 
vestment before requiring removal, it seems 
to me only fair that it be done without cost 
to the federal government or the state. Fur- 
thermore, I can see no reason why the tax- 
payers should be saddled with any part of 
the expense of reimbursing property owner 
for the loss of revenue which in the first 
place was created by the building of the 
road at taxpayers’ expense. 

HR-4137 seems to me to be a step in the 
right direction and I hope that means will 
be found to lessen the burden on the tax- 
payer. It seems unreasonable that when 
we allow as much time as the present legis- 
lation allows that there is a need to reim- 
burse either the billboard industry or ad- 
joining property owners. I support your 
legislation, or any modification, which will 
accomplish the results of protecting the mo- 
torist from unsightly alleys of billboards and 
preserve the natural beauty along these 
public built highways. 

Sincerely, 


Chairman, 
Minnesota Roadside Council. 
WEST VIRGINIA GARDEN CLUB, INC., 
Charleston, W. Va., February 11, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Petty: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of H.R. 4137 and of your speech 
to the Congress. We are most grateful to 
you for introducing this bill and offer you 
our support. Please call on us if there is 
anything we can do. 

I have written Senator Jennings Randolph 
as follows: “We realize that the Highway 
Beautification Act did leave much to be de- 
sired, would cost millions to administer, and 
did, indeed, work hardships in some in- 
stances. We have studied suggested modifi- 
cations and are pleased to endorse H.R. 4137, 
as introduced by the Honorable Thomas M. 
Pelly. The West Virginia Garden Club 
knows that you will thoughtfully consider 
H.R. 4137 now in the Senate Public Works 
Committee. We hope you will be able to 
endorse it also.” 

I will be happy to report Senator Ran- 
dolph's comments if you so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEAULAH L, HASH, 
Mrs. John W. 
Legislative Chairman. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
Athens, Ga., March 2, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PELLY: The American Society of 
Landscape Architects hereby expresses its 
enthusiastic support of H.R. 4137. 

The proposed revision of certain portions 
of the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
as included in H.R. 4137, would more closely 
meet the needs of America in the control of 
outdoor advertising, control of junkyards, 
and the development of federal-aid scenic 
roads system. There are flagrant deficiencies 
in the original Federal Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act and the rules and regulations set 
up by the Bureau of Public Roads. We are 
informing our 3,000 members throughout all 
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50 states of the bill before Congress, H.R. 
4137, which you have introduced and are 
urging their support. 
Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT B. OWENS, 
President, ASLA. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., 
February 10, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Petty: We enthusiastically sup- 
port bill H.R. 4137. We feel it would create a 
more rational formula for billboard-free 
highways as well as, in certain areas, oppor- 
tunity for outdoor advertising. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN MARIE BABCOCK, 
ARTHUR L. BABCOCK. 
MARIN CONSERVATION LEAGUE, 
Ross, Calif., February 21, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: The Marin Conservation 
League hereby expresses its unqualified sup- 
port of H.R. 4137. 

We were, and are, dissatisfied with the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 as it was 
finally adopted. We feel that the revisions 
embodied in this Bill will make the 1965 Act 
the significant and effective piece of legisla- 
tion it should be. 

We understood that the “California Road- 
side Council” has endorsed this Bill and has 
pointed out in detail problems it foresees 
with the 1965 Act which would be rectified 
by the passage of H.R. 4187. We have always 
found their guidance to be objective and 
most carefully considered. 

Our federal highways when first opened 
are often quite beautiful as they cut across 
new. unspoiled land. But eventually they 
all tend to become linear shopping centers 
with businesses and bill-boards strung out 
along the highway competing for the eye of 
the speeding motorist. The signs become 
larger, brighter and more numerous until 
they cancel each other out and we are forced 
to drive through corridors of confusion. 
This process is so consistent and has become 
so entrenched that it will only be overcome 
by a strong, workable beautification act. 

Thank you for introducing this Bill. 
hope you are successful in its passage. 

Yours very truly, 
GRACE WELLMAN, 
(Mrs. T. C.) Grace Wellman, 
President, Marin Conservation League. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
February 17, 1967. 

Hon. THOMAS M. Petty: You are to be 
congratulated on H.R. 4137. We urge your 
continued efforts to complete passage of this 
Highway Beautification Act which will mean 
so much to all citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Lors and Harry WAMSLEY. 


We 


EL CERRITO, CALIF., 
February 16, 1967. 

Hon. THomas M. Petty: We congratulate 
you on H.R. 4137, and urge your continuing 
efforts to secure passage of this worthwhile 
version of the Highway Beautification Act. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. SAWYER. 
Crry oF MorRo BAY, 
Morro Bay, Calif., March 3, 1967. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: The City of Morro Bay has 
been following with interest the proposed 
bill entitled “H.R. 4137, related to the High- 
way Beautification Act of 1965.“ Discussion 
of this subject was brought before the City 
Planning Commission recently. They ex- 
pressed concern over the mandatory com- 
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pensation features of the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act of 1965. 

Ordinances regulating outdoor advertising 
in this jurisdiction would be greatly af- 
fected if a mandatory compensation formula 
were retained in the Act. The City of Moro 
Bay has conscientiously attempted to regu- 
late outdoor advertising since its incorpora- 
tion several years ago. If mandatory com- 
pensation features were retained by Federal 
law, the amortization of nonconforming ad- 
vertising may cause great expense to the City. 
It is our feeling that continued regulation 
of outdoor advertising would be impaired 
unless this amendment is passed. 

We would hope that members of the Sub- 
committee on Roads would take cognizance 
of local jurisdictions sincerely attempting to 
exercise reasonable sign control without un- 
due expense to the jurisdiction. 

Your consideration of our needs would be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
NED A. Rocoway, 
Planning Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 67-53—-BEFORE THE BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS OF THE COUNTY OF MONTEREY, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Opposing Section 131(g) of Public Law 89- 
285, the Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore enacted the Highway Beauti- 
fication Act of 1965 for the purpose of pro- 
viding for scenic development and road 
beautification of the federal-state highway 
systems and that such Act contemplates and 
requires action by the several States; and 

Whereas Section 131(g) of the Act requires 
payment of compensation upon the removal 
of certain outdoor advertising signs, displays 
and devices, such compensation to be shared 
by the federal government and the States; 
and 

Whereas with respect to the State of Cali- 
fornia, payment of compensation for such 
removal is unnecessary and wasteful because 
such removal and the consequent securing of 
“effective control”, as defined in the Act, can 
better be accomplished under the police 
power of this State; and 

Whereas over a period of many years the 
police power of the States has become and 
now is the well established and judicially 
recognized means of enforcing zoning and 
similar land use controls, and, accordingly, 
the compensation provision in the Act is 
likely to confuse and undermine established 
8 and procedures: Now, therefore, be 
i 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Monterey, That this Board 
hereby declares its opposition to section 
131(g) of Public Law 89-285, the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965, and urges the 
Congress to delete said provision by appro- 
priate. amendment to the Act; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is 
hereby, directed to prepare a certified copy 
of these resolutions and forward them to 
United States Senators Thomas H. Kuchel 
and George Murphy and to Honorable Burt 
L. Talcott, Representative in Congress. 

On motion of Supervisor Hudson, sec- 
onded by Supervisor Atteridge, the foregoing 
resolution is adopted this 21st day of Feb- 
ruary, 1967, by the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Church, Atteridge, Wood, 
Anderson, and Hudson. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 

COUNTY OF MONTEREY, 
State of California ss: 

I, Emmet G. McMenamin, County Clerk 
and ex-officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Monterey, State of 
California, hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a full, true and correct copy of an original 
order of said Board of Supervisors adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors on the 21st day 
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of February, 1967, and now remaining of rec- 
ord in my office. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said 
Board of Supervisors this 21st day of Feb- 


ruary, 1967, 
Emmet G. McMENAMIN, 
County Clerk and Ex-Officio Clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors, County of 
Monterey, State of California. 
By DELIA H. FERING, 
Deputy. 


PIEDMONT GARDEN CLUB, 
Piedmont, Calif., February 18, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR, Petty: The Piedmont Garden 
Club urges you to revise the Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965 and to support H.R. 
4137. 

We are in favor of modifying the present 
Act to simplify its administrative problems 
at the local level and to eliminate the man- 
datory payment of compensation for signs 
which are subject to removal under local 
ordinance. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANN B. ADAMS, 
Conservation Committee. 
838 IpLEWoop RD., GLENDALE, CALIF., 
February 19, 1967. 
Hon. TRHos. M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: My husband and I sup- 
port your bill H.R. 4137 one hundred per cent. 
The present act has too many defects. 


Sincerely, 
CATHERINE A, FREEMAN, 
BARNARD B. FREEMAN, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 10, 1967. 
Re H.R. 4137. 
Hon, Tomas M, PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Those of us who are for highway 
beautification, and for billboard control, were 
elated at the time the Highway Beautification 
Act was passed by Congress—till we found 
out what had been passed. It was a sad story. 

However, your H.R. 4137 seemingly takes 
care of the many flaws in the original bill. 
We do hope this bill will not have to suffer 
too many amendments. We wish you luck— 
we are for you all the way. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. METHNER. 


PASADENA BEAUTIFUL FOUNDATION, 
Pasadena, Calif., February 14, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAs M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: The Pasadena Beautiful 
Foundation wishes to express its support of 
H. R. 4137. 

The Foundation, devoted to the cause of 
protecting the beauty of our environment, 
believes this Bill would create a more ra- 
tional formula for billboard-free highways 
and would help to eliminate some of the am- 
biguities of the Highway Beautification Act 
of 1965. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANET S. LINDVALL, 
President, 
Pasadena Beautification Foundation. 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS CORP., 
San Francisco, February 9, 1967. 

Subject: H.R. 4137 
Hon. THOMas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Petty: There is a Bill before 
Congress for the beautification of our Free- 
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ways and Highways known as H.R. 4137. 
This is a real improvement over the previous 
Bill to accomplish improvements. 

I realize there are strong lobbies repre- 
senting billboard and advertising companies, 
but there are plenty of places to advertise 
without blinding our scenery along the Na- 
tion’s roads. 

We urge W strong support of this all 
Important B 

—— 
WALTER S. JOHNSON. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1967. 
Hon, THomas M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PELLY: Living in one of those 
very interesting regions in California in 
which, not one, but three highways have 
been designated by the state as “Scenic” Iam 
naturally very much interested in Highway 
legislation. 

I do not feel, as do some, that roadside ad- 
vertisements and billboards have some prior 
right. Since they clearly are capitalized on 
the basis of traffic-count which precedes the 
valuation of signs as a property, they are not 
justified as having any value per se. 

From this sort of reasoning I base my own 
support of H.R. 4137. 

We are fortunate in Santa Cruz to have a 
very farsighted city council which has only 
recently passed sign ordinances. I can see a 
possibility under legislation now pending 
wherein damages might be collected by prop- 
erty owners denied the continued use of signs, 
that such local legislation would become vir- 
tually impossible because of the tremendous 
expense which must be incurred in buying off 
the sign people. 

Most advertising is what I would call “‘sec- 
ondary”; that is its primary function is 
derivative and not direct. It advertises name 
brands which in most cases has little to do 
with the benefits or services needed by mo- 
torists. Laws, if enacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment should make it easy for localities to 
accomplish the resulting improvements 
needed; state and federal laws should insofar 
as possible complement each other and 
should never (again, if possible) open up 
areas of conflict. I hope that your com- 
mittee will take all these things under ad- 
visement when considering H.R. 4137. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT S. HALL. 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


SAN FRANCISCO BEAUTIFUL To MAIN- 
TAIN, RETAIN AND CREATE Civic 
BEAUTY, 

San Francisco, Calif., February 12, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: San Francisco Beautiful 
hereby expresses its unqualified support of 
H.R. 4137. 

Good billboard legislation is of prime im- 
portance in this day when we are becoming 
more and more aware of retaining valuable 
recreation areas and beauty spots. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Hans KLUSSMANN, 
President, San Francisco Beautiful. 
CITY OF CARLSBAD, CALIF., 
February 14, 1967. 
Hon, THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The City of Carlsbad, California 
enacted an ordinance in 1965 to ensure bill- 
board-free highways through our city. Re- 
moval of nonconforming signs is scheduled 
for 1968. The passage of H.R. 4137, revising 
the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, will 
give national support to our local effort. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD SCHOELL, 
Planning Director. 
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THE WOMEN’s Crvic CLUB, 
Solana Beach, Calif., February 20, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M, PELLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Petty: The Women’s Civic Club 
of Solana Beach wishes to be counted as 
supporting H.R. 4137 (Amending the Federal 
Beautification Act) and we strongly urge its 
passage as presented. 

We believe the California Roadside Coun- 
cil has performed an inestimable service to 
all those truly desirous of seeing fair and 
effective legislation as regards Highway 
Beautification and we go on record as sup- 
porting their recommendations for the adop- 
tion of H.R. 4137. 

Representatives from our organization 
have attended numerous hearings, etc. on 
this subject held at the State level and we 
have also been active for many years at the 
local level in the field of Billboard control. 
We are very conscious of the need for careful 
and thoughtful legislation, 

Respectfully yours, 
CARLTON, 
Billboard Chairman. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 15, 1967. 
Hon, THomas M, PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Oregon Roadside Council of several hun- 
dred members strongly endorses your 4137 to 
amend Highway Beautification Act and hopes 
for a favorable report by the committee so 
as to correct flagrant injustices to many 
States in 1965 Act. 

MARK ASTRUP, 
Vice Presdent, Oregon Roadside Coun- 
cil. 


COITY OF EUREKA, CALIF., 
February 14, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to express my com- 
plete support of H.R. 4137. 

The proposed revision of certain provisions 
of the Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
as accomplished by H.R. 4137, would elimi- 
nate all the basic defects of the present Act, 
including the mandatory payment of com- 
pensation. In its amended form, the Fed- 
eral Highway Beautification Act will serve to 
be a constructive and effective instrument 
for promoting beautification of our rural and 
urban landscape, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. WANKET, 
Director of Planning. 


OJAI VALLEY GARDEN CLUB, INC. 
Ojai, Calif., February 16, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PELLY: Ojai Valley Garden Club, 
Inc., Ojai, California, wishes to express strong 
unqualified support of H.R. 4137. 

Naturally, our efforts in respect to properly 
controlled outdoor advertising pertain to & 
limited area, without the greatest degree of 
success, but H.R. 4137 would effect the broad 
scale beneficial alm. Accordingly we respect- 
fully solicit your support of H.R. 4137. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGUERITE C. ROWE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


— 


BENTON COUNTY PARKS AND 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
Kennewick, Wash., February 27, 1967. 
Hon, Tom Petty, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Benton County Park Board 
that Governor Evans has requested that you 
sponsor an amendment to the 1965 Federal 
Beautification Act to make it more compati- 
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ble with Washington State’s 1961 Billboard 
Control Act. 

It is our understanding that the Federal 
act requires payment to owners of billboards 
when they are ordered removed from scenic 
highways. The State, under its act, can 
order the billboards removed without pay- 
ment to owners under its police authority. 

It is the opinion of the Park Board that 
this legislation is both logical and desirable, 
and we propose to endorse Governor Evans’ 
policy. Therefore, we urge that you do what 
you can regarding this matter. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENTON COUNTY PARK & 
RECREATION BOARD, 
James R. Borpr, Chairman. 
THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., February 21, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: Thank you for sending 
me copies of your H.R, 4137. Certainly en- 
actment of this legislation would improve 
the Highway Beautification Act which in it- 
self is, in our opinion, an impossible piece 
of legislation to administer. The Garden 
Club of America has always been a purist in 
connection with any billboard legislation, 
and we are reluctant to support any bill 
which advocates compensation payments. 
We are opposed to such as a matter of prin- 
ciple and feel that in addition the tedious 
specifications involved tend to make the act 
economically impossible for States to ad- 
minister and enforce. 

Your legislative assistant was kind enough 
to send me some additional copies of your 
bill, which I have mailed to some of our 
members in other sections of the country 
for their study and comments. When we 
have all had a chance to ize our 
thinking, I will be in touch with you again. 

Sincerely, 
WILHELAMINA V. WALLER, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Waller. 
PEBRUARY 23, 1967. 
Hon, THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SR: I am chairman of Roadside 
Development of the Deep South Region of 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

We thank you for your interest in The 
Highway Beautification Act and urge you 
to never give up in despair. 

If you need us to help—we are meeting 
in Birmingham, Alabama, March 25th, 1967. 
What can we do? 

Sincerely, 
SUE MATHEWS, 
Mrs. George Mathews. 

COLUMBUS, Ga. 

CITIZENS FOR REGIONAL RECREATION 
AND PARKS, 

San Francisco Bay Area, March 2, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS M, PELLY, 

Subcommittee on Roads and Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Petty: We are writing to ex- 
press support for HR 4137 amending the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965. 

This legislation would not only clear up 
several obscure points in the present Act, 
but, most important, it would eliminate 
mandatory payment of compensation to bill- 
board interests in removing outdoor ad- 
vertisements along Federally Assisted Scenic 
Routes. In California, as you know, zoning 
ordinances, upheld by court decisions, can 
provide for removal of signs under the police 
power. This compensation requirement in 
the Federal Act, not only creates serious 
problems in the administration of our State 
regulations but is a heavy burden financially 
on California and American taxpayers, esti- 
mated to be half a billion. 
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We appreciate your leadership in propos- 
ing legislation to remedy this element in the 
present Highway Beautification Act and wish 
you the utmost success. 

Very truly, 
JOHN H. SUTTER, 
Central Building, Oakland. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to accurately as- 
sess the full value and importance of our 
highway system. From the two-lane 
rural roads to the multilane, access-con- 
trolled super highways, it stands as a liv- 
ing and much used tribute to American 
engineering and ingenuity. It repre- 
sents a sizable investment from which 
our Nation has received, is receiving, and 
will continue to receive great dividends. 
Our highway system is a “blue chip” in- 
vestment in which we should increase 
our holdings. 

In view of the foregoing, it is easy to 
understand and share the widespread 
disappointment over the manner in 
which the administration is undermining 
the national highway program. 

Quite frankly, I was shocked by the 
news reports last November 23, indicat- 
ing that the President was ordering an 
immediate cutback in the Federal-aid 
highway construction program. 

I had observed and had been the re- 
cipient of an outpouring of statements 
from the executive branch emphasizing 
that programs directed toward eliminat- 
ing poverty, accelerating the economic 
development of distressed and depressed 
areas, and improving the employment 
picture were in full swing and would 
continue to receive strong support. 

I had read the many White House pro- 
nouncements on highway safety and had 
agreed with the call for such meaningful 
action as passage of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966. 

I had listened to the President’s im- 
passioned plea for Congress to approve 
the Appalachia program because of the 
great emphasis the legislation placed on 
highway construction for the purpose of 
opening a poverty-stricken area for eco- 
nomic development. 

I had followed the administration’s 
great push to have approved a Cabinet- 
level Department of Transportation, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Public Roads, to 
coordinate the activities of the Federal 
Government in this important area. 

All of this came to mind when the 
news reports flashed across the airwaves. 
Surely, I said, there must be some mis- 
take or misunderstanding. Such a 
thought was only wishful thinking for 
subsequent reports verified that the 
President had indeed announced a cut- 
back. The plan revealed by the Chief 
Executive was both sudden and devas- 
tating. 
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At a time when the 41,000-mile In- 
terstate Highway System was already 
behind schedule and when many States, 
like my own, were in the midst of plan- 
ning for additional urgently needed 
highways, the President reported to the 
Nation that he was directing a freeze of 
$1.1 billion of the moneys in the highway 
trust fund. This represents approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total amount 
expected to be available to the States for 
new obligational authority during fiscal 
year 1967. 

To bring the matter into sharper fo- 
cus, let us take a look at the effect the 
President’s.action will have on New York 
State’s plans. The Presidential freeze 
will eliminate $73,554,859 from the total 
amount of trust fund money New York 
State expected—and had every reason to 
believe would be made available—for 
reimbursable obligations during fiscal 
year 1967. That is a 30.1-percent freeze 
on the $244,099,859 that could be made 
available for fiscal year 1967, a stagger- 
ing figure when it is considered we are 
talking about money that could be used 
very effectively to build new highways 
that are important not only to New York 
State, but also to the entire northeastern 
section of the country. 

Is it any wonder that I am pressing 
for a rapid thaw in the freeze? 

As soon as it became apparent that 
the administration was serious in in- 
tent, I immediately made known my 
views to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee and urged that prompt hearings 
be scheduled to determine the most ap- 
propriate course of action for the Con- 
gress to follow in an attempt to block 
the drastic cutback in the highway pro- 
gram. This was not a solo effort; several 
of my colleagues, from both sides of the 
Political aisle, responded in like fashion. 

At this point, I feel it important to 
stress that the highway trust fund does 
not come from general revenues. There 
may be some public confusion in this 
regard since the overwhelming majority 
of Federal-aid programs do receive fund- 
ing as the result of congressional appro- 
priation of moneys obtained by the Fed- 
eral Government from personal and cor- 
porate taxes. i 

Rather, the trust fund’s income is de- 
rived solely from highway user taxes 
imposed on such items as gasoline, diesel 
fuel, tires, and trucks. A limited amount 
of money is obtained from interest pay- 
ments to the fund as the result of Treas- 
ury Department investments of fund 
money not currently needed for highway 
expenditures. This is mentioned in order 
to make it clear that the obligation of 
the full $4.4 billion that could be made 
available from the trust fund for high- 
way construction in fiscal year 1967 in 
no way has any relationship to the ever- 
increasing national debt. The Presiden- 
tial freeze of highway funds does not 
represent a step forward toward a bal- 
anced budget, but rather, in accord with 
the so-called new economics that appears 
to be in vogue with this administration, 
merely reserves a sizable sum of money 
that will be borrowed for other programs, 

Despite administration claims to the 
contrary, it is my belief that this plan 
was promulgated primarily for the pur- 
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pose of borrowing from the highway trust 
fund to carry out other programs. This 
is unequivocally wrong, against the in- 
tent of Congress and must not be per- 
mitted to happen. 

The pressure applied by public and 
congressional opinion resulted in the ad- 
ministration’s reassessment of its plan 
and at least a token release of the cut- 
back, which was announced by Secre- 
tary of Transportation Alan Boyd in his 
February 27 appearance before a joint 
session of the House and Senate Public 
Works Committees. 

The Secretary, apparently yielding to 
reason and proven need, revealed that 
the administration would release imme- 
diately $175 million of the $1.1 billion 
funds frozen. This represented a step in 
the right direction, but only a very small 
step—more like a half shuffile—for the 
$175 million will be made available only 
for preliminary engineering and right-of- 
way acquisition. When distributed on a 
50 State basis, this averages out to less 
than $4 million per State, hardly what 
is needed to proceed with a highway 
building program of the magnitude re- 
quired. 

Secretary Boyd and the administra- 
tion have indicated that another look is 
being given the matter and that other 
similar announcements may be forth- 
coming before the end of fiscal year 1967 
if the moderation in economic activity 
and in price trends continues. I would 
certainly think so. 

It is absolutely unthinkable to me that 
the President would decide on a cutback 
in the distribution of Federal funds for 
highway construction while almost simul- 
taneously requesting an increased obli- 
gational authority in his 1968 budget for 
$380 million for the highway beautifica- 
tion program. 

An essential program is being jeopard- 
ized and one that is only desirable—but 
by no means essential—is being cham- 
pioned. A curious circumstance indeed. 

There is only one sound and sensible 
course for the President to now follow. 
If he is sincere in his statements con- 
cerning the importance of a comprehen- 
sive and progressive national transpor- 
tation network; if he really wants to 
further the economic development of 
areas with great potential and expecta- 
tions; and if he desires to give a mean- 
ingful boost to highway safety programs, 
he will take steps to completely rescind, 
at the earliest possible date, his freeze 
order. Such action would, without ques- 
tion, be in the Nation’s best interest and 
I strongly urge that it be taken. 


ETHICS AND STANDARDS OF 
CONDUCT 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say that I am disturbed at the fact that 
the House Administration Committee 
yesterday asked for—and received 
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$50,000 to investigate the conduct of 
Members of this body. 

Certainly the question of ethics and 
standards of conduct for Congressmen is 
a vital issue—in fact, I think there is no 
more important issue before this House. 
That is why the House Rules Committee 
is presently conducting hearings on the 
Bennett House Resolution 18 which I 
fully support and have also introduced 
House Resolution 294 with expanded 
language. 

It is disturbing to me that the House 
Administration Committee—which has 
so lately come to life on the ethics is- 
sue—felt the need to take this step at 
this time, just prior to the recommenda- 
tions of the Rules Committee on the 
Bennett resolution, which are imminent. 
I view this preemptive move by the 
House Administration Committee—by 
use of its contingent committee funds— 
as a step designed to head off the for- 
mation of a badly needed permanent 
committee on ethics. By its timing, it 
cannot be interpreted any other way. 
That is the way it is being interpreted by 
the press and the American people. 

The House will, within days, make its 
own decision on where it prefers to vest 
its responsibility for ethics and stand- 
ards of conduct. And I think the House 
should be absolutely free to act in this 
matter without reference to this sudden 
$50,000 investigation fund. 

It is all too clear to most people that 
the last minute appearance of this fund- 
ing request is a chess-board move de- 
signed to hurt the chances of the forma- 
tion of a permanent ethics committee. 

If this is the strategy—then this fight 
is just beginning and the American peo- 
ple can be assured that we who favor a 
permanent ethics committee are pro- 
ceeding with increased determination— 
and this issue of ethical standards, and 
jurisdiction over them, will finally be 
resolved—in the open—on the floor of 
this House; not by the back door tech- 
nique of “quickie” authorizations of 
committee contingency funds. 


MESKILL BILL WOULD END “FED- 
ERAL BLACKMAILING” IN LOCAL, 
OPEN-SPACES PLANNING 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, at pres- 
ent, the Federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development refuses to au- 
thorize grants under the open-space pro- 
gram to communities which are not part 
of a regional planning agency. I intro- 
duced today a bill which would allow 
grants where the program involved af- 
fects a single community only. 

This bill is the direct result of a situa- 
tion that developed in Brookfield, Conn., 
last year but it will meet a problem that 
is nationwide in scope. 

Brookfield won approval at both local 
and State levels for a proposal to acquire 
a 97-acre farm in the town known as 
the Gurski tract. Application was made 
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for Federal assistance of about $57,000 
under the terms of the Housing Act of 
1961. Brookfield complied with every 
single Federal requirement and every- 
thing looked rosy. The Gurski tract is 
located near the center of town and has 
no regional significance whatsoever. 

Last October, HUD rejected the grant 
application on the ground that Brook- 
field does not belong to a regional plan- 
ning agency, in spite of the fact that no 
such agency exists. Brookfield is one 
of seven communities assigned by the 
Connecticut State Development Com- 
mission to a proposed Danbury Planning 
Region. State law requires 60 percent 
of the towns to vote for regional plan- 
ning to put the agency into effect. The 
proposal has been approved by Redding 
and Danbury and rejected by Ridgefield, 
Bethel, and New Fairfield. Brookfield 
pie RORA have not acted on the pro- 
posal. 

The HUD attitude toward other kinds 
of programs in the State amounts to a 
form of Federal blackmail intended to 
force cities and towns to form regional 
associations which they may not wish to. 
My bill, insofar as the open-spaces pro- 
gram is concerned, would remove the 
legal basis for this Federal blackmailing 
operation. If HUD persists in this at- 
titude toward all the programs it ad- 
ministers I shall consider broader legis- 
lation to strengthen home rule. The 
open-spaces program was created to 
help communities and not to compel 
them into planning arrangements 
ordained by some bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON SUPPORTS 
PAY-LEVEL INCREASE FOR ALL 
NONSUPERVISORY POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
House a portion of “Level 5, Simple 
Justice; Not Pay Raise,” by James H. 
Rademacher, editor of the Postal Record. 
The following appeared in this month’s 
issue: 

The duties and responsibilities of the na- 
tion’s letter carriers have tremendously in- 
creased with the progress of the country. 
Thirty years ago our members did not have 
the responsibility of delivering the multi- 
tudinous checks, the expensive shipments of 
jewelry and other merchandise, and very few 
were charged with the responsibility of op- 
erating a vehicle in the performance of their 
duties. Times change, the country grows, 
the population explodes, and necessary ad- 
justments must be made. It... is time 
that the change be made in the determina- 
tion of the status of the man who carries the 
mall. 


This year promises to be one in which 
the Congress will thoroughly review 
many aspects of the postal service 
everything from postal rates to rates of 
pay has been the subject of comprehen- 
sive legislation already introduced in the 
90th Congress. 
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With this opportunity before us, and 
with the new and diligent chairman of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee we have in Representative DULSKI, 
this House must see to it that the often 
neglected matter of salary comparability 
is not again overlooked. For as long as 
the comparability principle has been in 
existence, a dispute has raged over how 
it should be applied. It obviously does 
little good to espouse the principle of 
comparable rates of pay for Federal and 
private employees having similar duties, 
while seeking, as the administration has 
done, to hamper its implementation by 
using misleading comparability data 
which tends to support salary rates 
which are little better than those we 
know to be inadequate. 

One occupation in the private sector 
comes to mind as being similar in respon- 
sibility to that of many persons in the 
postal service. I am speaking of pas- 
senger bus operators, who draw a start- 
ing salary of $6,900 now in the District 
of Columbia. This is 23 percent higher 
than the $5,331 starting salary now in 
effect for postal workers. After 9 years’ 
service, à postal clerk receives only 
$6,563. The case for raising the classi- 
fication of postal workers, as provided 
for in my bill, is not weakened by the 
argument that the Congress yearly en- 
acts salary increases for Federal employ- 
ees. Last year’s increase did not even 
compensate Federal employees for the 
rise in the Consumer Price Index over the 
past 12 months. 

The best testimony to the urgent need 
for improving comparability lies in the 
fact. that last year, in order to achieve 
a net gain of 89,000 postal employees, it 
was necessary for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to hire 180,000 new employees, or 
twice as many. Even discounting em- 
ployees lost through retirement, these 
figures demonstrate the very high turn- 
over rate among career postal employees. 
Considering that the Post Office employs 
upwards of 700,000 persons, a turnover 
rate of 9 percent yearly for career regu- 
lars and 18 percent yearly for career sub- 
stitutes is extremely high. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
improve comparability for both letter 
carriers and postal clerks, maintaining 
pay level differentials within the postal 
service while raising the classifications 
of many segments of the service. 

If we are to achieve an efficient and 
loyal postal service, which can absorb the 
rapidly increasing volume of mail gen- 
erated by our growing population and 
economy without skyrocketing costs, it 
is essential that we seek and keep high 
caliber people as postal employees. This 
can only be done through an honest and 
early reappraisal of past applications of 
the comparability principle. I know that 
my colleagues recognize the importance 
of such a reappraisal, and that they will 
join me in urging that it be begun. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON OFFERS 
PLAN FOR IMPROVING THE LIV- 
ING STANDARDS AND ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE OF OUR AGED 
CITIZENS 


Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
CxXITI——-384—Part 5 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
age of rising prices and an expanding 
economy, much attention has been di- 
rected to the problems of older Ameri- 
cans. Much of this attention has cen- 
tered around the social security system 
and proposals to improve it in order to 
improve the lot of the aged. Although I 
do not subscribe to the view that we can 
solve all of the problems of the aged 
through the existing social security 
structure, I believe that by making sev- 
eral broad changes in its operation, this 
structure can be made to better serve 
those who benefit from it now and in the 
future. 

THE LAST 2 YEARS 

Since Congress last dealt with the so- 
cial security system, the consumer price 
index has climbed over 5 percent. This 
means that much of the increase Con- 
gress enacted in old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance payments in 1965 
has already been eroded by inflation. 
Congress has had to face the problem of 
adjusting the fixed incomes of these re- 
cipients ever since the social security 
concept was born in the 1930’s. As part 
of the proposal I am submitting today, I 
have advocated a mechanism which will 
eliminate the use of social security bene- 
fits as a perennial political football. As 
we have shown time and time again, it is 
the continuing intent of Congress to 
make the social security system a mean- 
ingful and adequate program. We are 
well aware that in an expanding econ- 
omy such as ours, prices will rise, ad- 
versely affecting any fixation of income 
at any given point in time. 

In order to keep the program both 
adequate and meaningful, Congress has 
raised the benefit rate on many occa- 
sions. I believe that we can and should 
learn from our history of action in this 
area. Incorporated in my bill is a sys- 
tem of automatic benefit adjustments 
which takes into account both inflation 
and general rises in the national stand- 
ards of living. 

OVERALL INCREASE IN BENEFITS 

First, in order to compensate recipi- 
ents for the inflationary erosion of their 
purchasing power over the past 2 years, 
and to share with retired citizens part 
of the overall economic advances we 
have made, I have proposed an overall 
increase in benefits under title II of the 
Social Security Act of 10 percent. 

AUTOMATIC STANDARD-OF-LIVING INCREASES 

Second, my bill would establish a sys- 
tem of automatic standard-of-living in- 
creases in title II benefits. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be charged with reviewing changes 
in the Consumer Price Index each quar- 
ter. When he determines that the in- 
dex has risen 3 percent from its level 
during the base period—the final quarter 
of 1966—an automatic increase in social 
security benefits would be determined 
under the following formula: The per- 
centage increase in the cost-of-living in- 
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dex since the base period—or since the 
last automatic increase—is added to the 
percentage increase in per capita dis- 
posable personal income during the same 
period. Social security benefits will be 
increased at a percentage rate equal to 
one-half of this total. 

Per capita disposable personal in- 
come, when measured over a period of 
time in comparison with the cost of liv- 
ing, is an accurate gage of the extent to 
which American citizens are sharing in 
improvements in productivity and real 
income. In December, 1966, the con- 
sumer price index for all items was 3.3 
percent higher than its January level. 
During the same period, per capita dis- 
posable personal income climbed over 
3.8 percent. Thus, there was a rise in 
real income of about 0.5 percent during 
the course of the year. 

Under my formula for automatic 
standard-of-living increases in benefits 
as applied to 1966, benefits would be in- 
creased by about 3.6 percent, or 0.3 per- 
cent more than the increase in the cost 
of living for the same period. In effect, 
social security recipients would share in 
half of productivity and real income 
gains made by the Nation in any given 
period. Today, many persons who must 
depend in large part on social security 
payments for their incomes are living 
at near subsistence levels. A cost-of- 
living increase mechanism alone would 
only serve to keep their heads above 
water, with no relative improvement in 
their economic status. Under my plan, 
retired persons who have measurably 
contributed to the productivity of this 
Nation in prior years would be able to 
share in our economic progress during 
their leisure years. I am submitting a 
similar proposal for such increases un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This formula also enhances the value 
of the social security program for those 
who contribute to it currently in payroll 
taxes. It means that today’s working 
force can look forward to benefiting 
from a retirement program which will 
not force them to live on a fixed, inade- 
quate income, but instead, one which is 
responsive to economic growth. 

NOT A WELFARE PROGRAM 


Many Members of this body have rec- 
ommended that a social security bill be 
passed which would include a substantial 
increase in the minimum benefit payable 
to recipients who have worked for a 
minimum period of time in jobs covered 
by the program. Very cogent reasons for 
such an increase have been set forth, 
showing that out of 18 million Americans 
over 65, nearly 2 million are receiving 
welfare or public assistance payments. 
These 2 million include many who are 
receiving the minimum monthly social 
security benefit, now set at $44. 

While the 10-percent automatic in- 
crease in my bill will bring this figure up 
to $50, I do not advocate use of the social 
security system to replace public assist- 
ance programs. The Federal share of 
State-Federal welfare programs is paid 
for out of general revenue funds derived 
from graduated income and other taxes. 
Social security payments, on the other 
hand, are made with funds derived from 
more regressive social security taxes. By 
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raising the minimum benefit in order to 
supplant welfare payments to older per- 
sons, we would be shifting a much higher 
percentage of the burden of supporting 
public-assistance-type programs onto the 
shoulders of persons whose incomes are 
already low. While I recognize that ur- 
gent measures must be taken to improve 
the lot of older Americans who receive 
public assistance, I do not believe the 
social security system should bear the 
brunt of this burden. 

One very important aspect of my bill 
does offer additional help to those at the 
bottom of the benefit scale. Under the 
terms of the automatic standard-of-liv- 
ing increase formula, increases would be 
based on a presumed minimum benefit of 
$100 per month. Thus, a person receiv- 
ing $50 in social security benefits every 
month—in addition to welfare income— 
would receive a monthly increase of $3.60 
instead of $1.80 under the hypothetical 
3.6-percent automatic increase for 1966, 
as outlined above. In other words, the 
standard-of-living increase would be ap- 
plied to a presumed $100 per month in- 
come, without shifting the burden of 
supplying that level of income entirely 
to the social security system. 

The social security system is not a wel- 
fare program. When it was originally 
conceived, it was designed to provide to 
retired workers a rate of return based on 
their contribution to the system during 
their working years. Today, many young 
people are disenchanted with social se- 
curity because it does not provide this 
rate of return in all cases. If we cannot 
improve the prospect of social security 
benefits for regular, middle-income 
workers who are the “bread and butter” 
of the system, then we cannot expect 
these citizens to swallow additions to 
their social security tax burden. 


ELIMINATE EARNED INCOME LIMITATION 


One aspect, in particular, of the pres- 
ent system marks it as a program which 
discourages initiative and productivity 
and which ties its benefits to stringent 
income limitations. Iam referring to the 
$1,500 limitation on annual earned in- 
come, which operates to penalize recipi- 
ents who earn money in excess of this 
limitation. Other retirement payment 
plans based on contributions during 
working years, do not require their re- 
cipients to remain idle during the benefit 
years. If a person has worked in social 
security-covered employment for a requi- 
site number of years, whether or not he 
continues to earn after age 65 does not 
diminish his contribution to the system. 
Yet, under present law, too much work 
and initiative after retirement operates 
to reduce measurably a person’s rate of 
return in benefits, 

Today, a recipient of $100 monthly 
benefits who earns the maximum $1,500 
per year will have a total income of $2,- 
700 for the year. This is less than the 
$3,000-plus figure which is treated under 
other Federal programs as a poverty- 
level income. It makes no sense to re- 
duce monthly benefits for such a person, 
while at the same time, retired executives 
and investors may receive their full social 
security benefits while getting substan- 
tial “unearned” income from investments 
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and other sources not covered by the 
earned income limitation. 

My proposal includes a plan which 
will do away with this unfair pen- 
alty on earned income. Instead, it 
will encourage those presently on near- 
poverty level incomes to seek opportu- 
nities for part-time employment to better 
their lot. In all likelihood, the virtual 
elimination of the earned income limita- 
tion which I propose will lessen the num- 
ber of older citizens on welfare, while at 
the same time it will increase the pro- 
ductivity of our economy. 

Under my bill, full benefits would be 
paid to any recipient whose annual in- 
come from all sources does not exceed 
$580 per month, or approximately $7,000 
per year. The President has proposed a 
rise in the earned income limitation to 
only $1,620, in effect, prolonging the 
present restrictive and unfair nature of 
this provision. At a recent meeting of 
the national Republican task force on 
problems of the aging, on which I serve, 
a substantially higher increase in the 
limitation was recommended. 

In my view, any income limitation that 
is confined to earned income necessarily 
discriminates against millions of citizens 
who cannot look forward to retirement 
years of total leisure wherein adequate 
income has been provided for. The sys. 
tem as it now stands not only stigmatizes 
the earning activities of older persons, it 
takes earned benefits out of the pockets 
of those who need them most. By allow- 
ing a total income from all sources of 
$7,000 per year before a reduction in 
old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits, we will insure that no 
recipient will be discouraged or prevented 
from improving his income to a respect- 
able level because of a backward penalty 
clause. For many older Americans, in 
fact a majority, the sole “investment” 
they have made for retirement purposes 
is their contribution to social security. 
How, logically, can we erode this invest- 
ment as a penalty for working, when we 
continue to provide full benefits to those 
who have high incomes from diverse 
private investments? 

Like my proposal for automatic stand- 
ard-of-living increases, this broad lib- 
eralization of the retirement test en- 
hances the prospects of social security 
returns for today’s young workers. By 
enacting this bill we will insure that one’s 
right to social security benefits is neither 
penalized by an inflexible earning re- 
striction, nor continually eroded by 
inflation. 

EQUITY FOR WIDOWS 

In addition to the general revisions of 
the Social Security Act discussed above, 
my proposal provides relief to some spe- 
cial groups in the treatment afforded 
them under the act. One of these groups 
consists of widows over age 62. At pres- 
ent, a widow 62 or over is entitled to 
receive 82% percent of the primary bene- 
fit rate her husband was entitled to. 
Needless to say, in the majority of house- 
holds where the husband has been the 
sole source of support, the need for 
support-income after his death is a cru- 
cial one. Under my bill, widows who 
are 62 and over would receive 100 percent 
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of the primary rate of the husband’s 
benefit. 
AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO FARMING AND SMALL 
BUSINESS 

At a time when the world’s need for 
agricultural products is growing at a 
rapid rate, and when U.S. food surpluses 
are dwindling, American farmers are 
leaving agriculture for more lucrative 
occupations at an alarming rate. 

Also, each year, the concentration of 
industrial production and retail market- 
ing in large firms grows, diminishing the 
role of the small businessman and other 
self-employed persons. Despite the fact 
that many Federal programs are de- 
signed to encourage farming and self- 
employment generally, the social secu- 
rity structure holds built-in disadvan- 
tages for self-employed persons. 

Under present law, self-employed per- 
sons must pay 150 percent of the social 
security tax paid by an employee with 
the same income. This additional bur- 
den on self-employed farmers and mer- 
chants at the lower end of the income 
scale contributes to the low rate of re- 
turn which has caused thousands of 
these people to give up their own busi- 
nesses. As a member of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, I am 
fully aware of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by self-employed persons. My bill 
includes a provision which would reduce 
the premium in social security taxes paid 
by self-employed persons earning be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 in self-em- 
ployed income per year. It eliminates 
the premium entirely for those whose 
self-employed incomes are under $10,000. 

While $10,000 is well above the average 
family income, I feel that it is important 
for the Federal Government to encour- 
age expansion of our free enterprise sys- 
tem at all levels. Just as my proposal 
to raise the “retirement test” income to 
$7,000 is well above subsistence figures, 
I do not believe that any aspect of a con- 
tribution-pension plan like social secu- 
rity should operate to the benefit of only 

persons whose incomes are below 
or near poverty levels. 

I am confident that by changing the 
“premium tax” provision of the present 
law, we can markedly contribute to the 
encouragement of free enterprise in both 
commercial and agricultural segments of 
our economy. Forgoing the premium 
tax yield is a small price to pay for a re- 
vision which reaches out effectively to- 
ward this worthy and necessary goal. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am submitting 
today is the product of many months of 
research and discussion. The district 
which I represent has one of the highest 
proportional populations of persons over 
65 in the Nation. At the same time, it 
boasts a vibrant economy, with many 
successful small and large firms, and an 
unemployment rate near 1 percent. 
Thus, I have attempted to tailor this pro- 
posal to the needs of our aged citizens; 
at the same time eyeing the interests of 
today’s working Americans. 

Contained in this measure are provi- 
sions which I believe can significantly 
improve the standard of living of older 
Americans, not only by providing needed 
and automatic increases in benefits, but 
also by encouraging initiative and pro- 
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ductivity among retired persons. I am 
confident that the Members of this 
House will study these provisions dili- 
gently, and that in the near future, we 
will enact a bill refiecting many of the 
ideas outlined in this proposal. 


FINO INTRODUCES FOOD CONSUM- 
ERS LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing four bills on behalf of food- 
consuming America. My legislation was 
prompted by the June 1966 report to 
Congress of the National Commission on 
Food Marketing. All of my bills have 
their genesis in the recommendations of 
the Commission. 

My first bill would restrict tax deduc- 
tions for advertising as a business ex- 
pense to 10 percent of a food manufac- 
turer’s food sales receipts. As the Com- 
mission observed, food advertising is ris- 
ing to the $5 billion a year level, includ- 
ing appropriate packaging and promo- 
tion expenditures. This is the biggest 
single factor behind increased food 
prices. My second bill would strengthen 


antimerger policy in the food industry by 


requiring premerger notifications. My 
third bill would establish a Federal De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs. The 
fourth bill would require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to draw up a grade-label- 
ing program for food products. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of this House the appropri- 
ate passages of the National Commis- 
sion’s report supporting my proposals 
and an article from the New Republic on 
January 28, 1967, describing how Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the self-proclaimed cham- 
pion of the consumers, has run out on 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion under pressure from the food, ad- 
vertising, and communications indus- 
tries. The text of the report excerpts, 
my statement, and the New Republic 
article follow: 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON Foop 
MARKETING, JUNE 1966 

1. EXCERPTS FROM CHAPTER 12, PAGES 91 TO 93 

The market orientation of the food industry 

The food industry and the agriculture that 
supplies it form a highly productive system 
in which obtaining raw materials or process- 
ing and distributing them ordinarily are not 
major difficulties. Efficiency in performing 
these functions is essential to business suc- 
cess, but increasingly the ability to develop 
and hold markets determines growth and 
profits of individual firms. 

This shift of emphasis from production to 
selling is accentuated by the changing na- 
ture of the consumer market. As family 
incomes rise, consumers are less influenced 
by price and are better able to indulge their 
individual tastes, liking for variety, and 
desire for services. Changes in the role of 
women and in family living accentuate the 
importance of convenience in food prepara- 
tion. The appeals that can be made to con- 
sumers in such a market are much more 
complex than offering basic foods at mini- 
mum prices. Skill in making successful ap- 
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peals and in shaping consumer preferences is 
an important determinant of business suc- 
cess in several branches of the food industry. 

Although other characteristics often are 
more important in determining conduct and 
performance in the food industry, the influ- 
ence of the industry’s market orientation is 
nevertheless extensive. It helps to explain 
why farm-retail price spreads for numerous 
foods are wide and increasing; why firms 
grow, often by merger and acquisition, be- 
yond the size necessary to produce efficiently; 
the relative market power of various groups 
in the industry; the high rate of product in- 
novation; and the survival of distribution 
methods that use labor and equipment waste- 
fully. 

Product differentiation 

Product differentiation is a leading means 
of gaining and holding a preferred market 
position. To the extent that a seller can 
convince consumers that his product is dis- 
tinct from and in some respects superior to 
others, he has an element of monopoly in its 
sale. Successful product differentiation eases 
the necessity of competing strictly on a price 
and quality basis with competitors of ap- 
proximately equal production efficiency. 

Among manufacturers, brands backed by 
extensive advertising and sales promotion 
are the most common means of gaining ac- 
cess to consumers. New products are an ef- 
fective form of differentiation, especially if 
they are genuinely original, useful, and not 
easily duplicated by competitors. But really 
new products are not easily created, and 
much product differentiation consists of 
minor variations in ingredients, shape, color, 
or the like. 

Food retailers strive to differentiate their 
services from competitors’ by advertising, 
giving trading stamps, offering prizes, or con- 
ducting games. Special sales at featured low 
prices are essentially promotions that tell 
little about the prices a consumer will pay 
for a week’s food supply. Parking space, air 
conditioning, and attractive stores are ex- 
amples of differentiating devices that, when 
widely adopted, provide useful services to 
the public. Retailers’ brands succeed pri- 
marily because of their price appeal, but 
many retailers also regard private label as a 
means of differentiating their stores. 


Advertising and sales promotion 


Advertising and sales promotion are a sig- 
nificant reason for the substantial spread 
between farm and retail prices. In 1964, food 
corporations spent $2,172 million for adver- 
tising (1,400 million on domestically pro- 
duced farm products), and retailers spent 
$680 million for trading stamps. For the in- 
dustry as a whole if not for each firm in it, 
these amounts were added to processing and 
distribution costs and became part of the 
food bill. 

Amounts so added to the food bill were 
not entirely wasted. Consumers received 
premiums and other things of value for trad- 
ing stamps and some other forms of sales 
promotion, Advertising helped to pay for 
television, newspapers, and magazines—and 
made publications costlier to produce. 
Whether this way of supporting the com- 
munications industry is good economic and 
social policy is outside the scope of a study of 
the food industry; but the costs added to the 
food bill are a reason for the size of the bill. 

An unknown but substantial portion of 
advertising and sales promotion serves only 
to urge consumers to patronize firm A in- 
stead of B, or to buy brand C instead of D. 
It is highly unlikely that costs thus in- 
curred add value to goods purchased by 
consumers. From the standpoint of the 
individual firm, however, the expenditures 
are warranted to hold or expand sales against 
competitors’ similar efforts. 

One function of advertising is an appro- 
priate charge to the food bill—dissemination 
of information about products and prices. 
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Consumers benefit from knowing what prod- 
ucts are available, where they are for sale, 
and at what prices. A particularly signifi- 
cant case is the introduction of new prod- 
ucts, discussed in the following section. 

Two restraining influences on high selling 
costs tend to be generated within the food 
industry. One is the sale of retailers’ label 
products, which are merchandised within the 
store rather than by extensive advertising. 
Retailers frequently are able to offer com- 
parable quality under their own brands at 
lower prices and with more margin for them- 
selves. Competition thus given to advertised 
brands is keen for staple, fairly homogeneous 
products, but has not been effective for a 
number of highly processed products. 

The second restraining influence is the 
discount food store, which commonly gives 
no trading stamps and eliminates some serv- 
ices and amenities usually offered by super- 
markets. Discount stores, operated both by 
chains and independents, are important in 
some local markets but have little influence 
in others. 

Consumer grades, and to some extent 
standards of identity, are another restraining 
influence, although not one arising within 
the industry. The widespread use of Govern- 
ment grades in the retail sale of beef has been 
an important reason for the small amount of 
product differentiation. Consumer grading 
of foods is much less extensive than would 
be feasible. 

New products 

The food industry has developed and suc- 
cessfully introduced many new products of 
undisputed value to consumers. The costs 
going into market testing and initial promo- 
tion for some new products have been high, 
as chapter 9 makes clear. Gaining rapid ac- 
ceptance of a useful new product is bene- 
ficial to consumers and hastens the develop- 
ment of sufficient volume for low production 
costs. 

There is a tendency for some new products 
to pass from an early stage in which prices 
and promotion are high to a later stage in 
which promotion and prices are lower. The 
second stage is reached when similar prod- 
ucts are put on the market by other manu- 
facturers and by retailers under their own 
brands. Then the product becomes a staple 
food, and consumer grading often would be 
feasible. 

If price competition fully asserted itself at 
the second stage, the overall performance 
would be good. But some products show 
little tendency to pass from the first stage 
to the second. Even for products long on 
the market, prices of advertised brands often 
remain well above private label prices. In a 
Commission study of 10 such well-established 
foods as canned peas and frozen orange juice 
concentrate, retail prices of advertised brands 
averaged 21 percent higher than retail prices 
of retailer brands of generally comparable 
quality. Means of heightening price com- 
petition at the second stage, as by consumer 
grading, are desirable. 

The proliferation of new products indi- 
cates that ample incentives exist for product 
innovation. The opportunity to differenti- 
ate products and to participate in a rapidly 
growing branch of the food industry has 
been a powerful magnet inducing firms in 
staple food flelds—dairy products, flour 
milling—to diversify into convenience foods 
of all kinds. 

The changing nature of the consumer 
market both invites and makes possible a 
gradual shifting from staple, fairly homo- 
geneous foods to highly differentiated foods. 
Emphasis on advertising and sales promotion 
and on new products will continue to in- 
crease. Retailers may use their own brands 
less exclusively for price competition and 
begin to adopt some of the brand promotion 
devices of the leading food manufacturers. 
Total selling costs will be a rising part of the 
food bill. 
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2. EXCERPTS FROM CHAPTER 13, PAGES 105 
AND 106 


Concentration in individual fields of the 
food industry 

There is a tendency for business in the 
several fields of the food industry to become 
more concentrated in the hands of a few 
large firms except where special circum- 
stances prevail—for example, in meat pack- 

In neither food processing nor dis- 
tribution do economies of operation result- 
ing from large size necessitate high con- 
centration in national markets. The United 
States is fortunate in being large enough to 
permit both high efficiency and effective 
competition in foods. But as indicated in 
chapter 12, firms tend to grow, especially by 
merger and acquisition, well beyond the size 
needed to attain full operating efficiency. 
In the absence of restraint, concentration is 
expected to increase in most fields of the 
food industry. 

Concentration of purchasing power by 
food retailers is especially significant. The 
increasing market orientation of the food 
industry and changes in the organization of 
buying have transferred market power from 
processors and manufacturers to retailers. 
Prospective developments in the industry are 
likely to further enhance their position. 
Increasing concentration of purchases re- 
stricts the alternatives open to suppliers, 
stimulates compensating concentration on 
their part, and weakens the effectiveness of 
competition as a self-regulating device 
throughout the industry. 

Concentration of much of the food in- 
dustry is not yet high enough to impair 
seriously the effectiveness of competition, 
and we do not suggest divesture of current 
holdings even where concentration is high- 
est unless future conduct demonstrates the 
need for it. Nor do we believe that internal 
growth should be restrained if achieved 
fairly. The principal danger of impairment 
of competition appears to be merger and 
acquisition by dominant firms. 

It is our conclusion that acquisitions or 
mergers by the largest firms in any con- 
centrated branch of the food industry, 
which result in a significant increase in their 
market shares or the geographic extension 
of their markets, probably will result in a 
substantial lessening of competition in vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act. In this connec- 
tion, we believe accumulations of buying 
power have a significant effect on the com- 
petitive process and that food firms should 
not be permitted to form buying groups 
representing a greater sales volume than a 
single firm would be permitted to gain by 
merger or acquisition. 

An urgent need, as we see it, is positive 
action by the regulatory agencies to make 
clear and effective the policy of Congress as 
declared in the Clayton Act, and we favor 
development of guidelines by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make the policy specific in those 
food fields to which its application is most 
significant. 

There is at present no regular method by 
which responsible Government agencies are 
advised of mergers and acquisitions. Neither 
are the regulatory agencies afforded any op- 
portunity to evaluate the legality of merg- 
ers and acquisitions before they are effected. 
It often happens that mergers and acquisi- 
tions are completed without any clear indi- 
cation of the Government’s position, and too 
frequently this results in unnecessary liti- 
gation. Moreover, assets may become inter- 
mingled before the Government can act, and 
if divestiture is ordered, “unscrambling” is 
difficult and expensive. If advance notice 
were required, safeguards might be adopted 
to avoid jeopardizing legitimate mergers and 
acquisitions. 

We conclude that legislation requiring 
some form of premerger notification is 
desirable. 
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The work of the regulatory agencies in 
dealing with mergers and trade practices 
would be made more effective if firms were 
to refrain from objected-to actions until a 
decision was reached as to their legality. 
In order to accomplish this purpose, we con- 
sider it necessary to give the regulatory 
agencies power to issue temporary cease and 
desist orders, to be effective for a limited 
time and from which appeals can be taken 
to the courts. 


3. EXCERPTS FROM CHAPTER 13, PAGES 109 AND 
110 


Services to consumers 


The central purpose of the following pro- 
posals is to provide consumers with the 
choices and unbiased information they need 
to get the most satisfaction for their money. 
Given such choices and information, indi- 
vidual consumers are responsible for their 
own decisions. Collectively, these will guide 
the production of goods and services by the 
food industry. Toward this end, we make 
the following suggestions: 

1. Consumer grades should be developed 
and required to appear on all foods for 
which such grades are feasible, that are sold 
in substantial volume to consumers, and that 
belong to a recognized product category. 

The grades should prominently appear on 
consumer packages if the product is ordinar- 
ily sold in such packages by manufacturers. 
Except for foods for which other nomencla- 
ture is well established, the grades should be 
in the form A, B, C ... as established by 
the responsible Government agency. 

It is not intended that genuinely new 
products should carry consumer grades when 
first put on the market. If a new product 
becomes widely used and takes on an identity 
of its own, it should then be considered for 
consumer grading. Nor is it intended that 
products sold in highly heterogeneous or 
perishable form should be consumer graded. 
In our view, rigid rules should not be laid 
down in this field but, rather, a flexible pro- 
gram of consumer grading should be adopted. 

Although the principal purpose of this 
suggestion is to inform consumers, it may 
also serve to reduce the excessive use of pro- 
motion, thus contributing to a better per- 
formance of the food industry. 

To carry out the program, the Department 
of Agriculture could be authorized to pro- 
mulgate consumer grades, determine the 
products for which they are feasible and re- 
quired to be used, and check on compliance. 
The unit charged with this work would have 
ready access to the technical skills available 
in the Department. Provision should be 
made for hearing the views of the food in- 
dustry before new grades are put into effect. 

2. The Food and Drug Administration 
should establish standards of identity for 
all foods recognized by the public as belong- 
ing to a definite product category and for 
which standards are practicable. 

Standards of identity define what a given 
food product is, so that consumers will not 
be misled and reputable processors will not 
be exposed to unfair competition. 

In numerous instances where either stand- 
ards of identity or consumer grades are not 
in use, it would be practicable to give con- 
sumers needed information by requiring 
labels on processed foods to state certain 
facts determined to be especially indicative 
of quality. For example, butterfat content 
and overrun (indicating the air in the prod- 
uct) are important measures of quality in 
ice cream and should be shown on labels as 
long as grades are not used. 

3. Packages and their labels should assist 
consumers in gaining an accurate impres- 
sion of the contents and in making price 
comparisons, 

These are positive values for consumers, 
to be sought wherever they do not necessitate 
unreasonable cost: They are distinct from 
but merge into another matter, that of pre- 
venting deception through packaging and 
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labeling. We urge the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to give more attention to this area, and 
we favor further legislation if needed to give 
them authority they lack: 

4. A centralized consumer agency should 
be established in the executive branch of the 
Government by statute. 

Such an agency should assume the pri- 
mary consumer protection roles now held by 
other Government agencies, such as the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs, the Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Department of 
Labor, etc. 

Although such an agency would represent 
consumers in areas other than food, the food 
industry is so large and so important to con- 
sumers that it justifies and requires this 
action, 

With respect to food, such an agency should 
not only speak on legislative matters, but it 
should make a major effort to educate the 
consumer to play a more intelligent role in 
purchasing food. It would thus effectuate 
our earlier suggestions by informing con- 
sumers as to grades, standards, and packag- 
ing. Further, it should educate consumers 
in the more efficient and economic use of 
food. This might be accomplished through 
all types of media and by use of the services 
of all segments of the food industry, the 
country’s educational facilities, and exist- 
ing organizations, both private and public, 
whether local or national. 


Fino INTRODUCES Foop CONSUMERS 
LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE 


Congressman Paul A. Fino, Dean of the New 
York Republican House delegation and 
senior member of the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, today introduced a package 
of legislation designed to help the American 
consumer and keep food prices down. 

The bills introduced by Mr. Fino are: 1.) 
to deny food manufacturers deductions from 
taxable federal income for advertising ex- 
penses in excess of ten percent of their gross 
receipts from the sale of foodstuffs; 2.) to 
establish a federal Department of Consumer 
Affairs; 3.) to provide that corporations must 
give the Federal Trade Commission prior 
notice of intent to merge (to discourage fur- 
ther mergers in the ever-more concentrated 
food industry); and 4.) to require that the 
Department of Agriculture draw up a plan 
for grade labeling of foodstuffs: 

Mr. Fino based much of his legislation on 
the National Commission on Food Marketing 
Report to Congress. The Congressman ac- 
cused the Johnson Administration of “run- 
ning out” on the recommendations of the 
National Commission under pressure from 
the food, advertising and communications in- 
dustries. 

In introducing this legislation, Congress- 
man Fino told the House: 

“In June of 1966, the National Commission 
on Food Marketing reported to Congress. 
The Commission told Congress that the ex- 
cessive cost of advertising and other forms 
of promotion is the chief cause for the rise 
in food prices. In the last ten years, the 
dollar volume of food processor advertising 
has quadrupled while food sales have only 
doubled. Food advertising and promotion ex- 
penditures amount to about $5 billion a 


: year.. Advertising accounts for 10% of the 


cost of most foods to housewives, but in the 
case of breakfast foods, advertising com- 
prises almost one-quarter of the cost. The 
NCFM found that in 1964, the twenty-two 
largest food manufacturers spent an average 
of 16.3% of sales on advertising, with four of 
them—all breakfast cereal processors—spend- 
ing about 20%. This is absurd. This adver- 
tising does not bring about price competi- 
tion, NCFM, said, it merely tries to convince 
the public to buy ‘Toasty Flakes’ at an in- 
flated price instead of ‘Crispy Flakes’, Manu- 
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facturers are creating food wants so that 
they may satisfy them. It is the new prod- 
ucts that produce fat profits, once they catch 
on, not the humdrum staples. 

“My limited business expense deduction for 
food advertising costs would curb this cycle 
of waste. At present, food people are obliged 
to spend vast sums of money just to pitch 
their advertising above a ‘noise level’ of 
other advertising. A limited deduction 
would reduce the noise level and put food 
advertising costs a few notches lower as a 
factor behind food prices. 

“The Commission also told Congress that 
price competition in the food industry has 
declined because of mergers and acquisitions. 
The Commission suggested corporations be 
required to file notification of intent to 
merge. This would strengthen anti-merger 
policy and reduce unnecessary litigation. 
This is my second bill. 

“Furthermore, I think it would be a good 
idea to establish a federal Department of 
Consumer Affairs. I stated several times last 
year that I thought that American consum- 
ers ought to have a ‘spokesman’ in the gov- 
ernment, just as labor and industry do in the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce. The 
proposed department would bring together 
under one roof the present spectrum of agen- 
cies and bureaus having consumer protective 
and other regulatory functions. My con- 
sumer legislative package includes a bill to 
establish a federal Department of Consumer 
Affairs. This was also suggested by the Com- 
mission. 

“Last, but not least, I am introducing a 
bill to require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
draw up plans for a ‘grade-labeling’ pro- 
gram, whereby all foodstuffs, except new, 
highly heterogeneous or perishable foodstuffs, 
would be labeled by grade or type in a way 
that would distinguish only as to contents 
and quality of ingredients, not as to matters 
of taste. The idea behind this bill is to 
eliminate the type of advertising and pack- 
aging which uses terminology like ‘highest 
quality’ or ‘superfine’ to spur product sales. 
Grade labeling would eliminate much of the 
impetus for extravagant, price-boosting ad- 
vertising. All of this would be of great bene- 
fit to the American consumer. I was pleased 
to see the National Commission on Food 
Marketing recommend such a grade-labeling 


program. 

“In a few weeks, I expect to introduce my 
second package of consumer legislation, 
which will relate to regulation of commodity 
trading and price-fixing international com- 
modity agreements. 

“I am sorry that the President, with all 
the talk he indulges in about helping Ameri- 
can consumers, has not seen fit to endorse 
any of these much needed legislative pro- 
posals made by the Commission. It seems 
to me as if the Administration is running out 
on the recommendations of the Commission 
under pressure from the food, advertising 
and communications industries.” 

To MARKET WE Go... LIKE LAMBS TO 
THE SLAUGHTER 
(By Ed Dowling) 

Senator Philip Hart (D, Mich.), a little 
weary after his four-year struggle to reform 
the packaging industry, is scouting the bat- 
tlefield, trying to decide whether it’s worth 
making a fight in this Congress for grade- 
labeling, or even if any meaningful stand- 
ards can be set up. Should the senator and 
other legislators decide to forego the chal- 
lenge, you can give some of the credit to the 
food lobby. 

Representing the canners, freezers, driers, 
millers, packagers and bottlers of edibles, 
that lobby recently spent close to three- 
quarters of a million dollars trying to prove 
that when products compete with each other, 
they get better and lead to lower food prices. 
The money wasn’t spent on disinterested 
gamesmanship, but rather to reach a politi- 
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cal goal: the suasion of a presidential com- 
mission. 

In 1964, ranchers were complaining about 
a sudden plunge in the prices they were get- 
ting for beef. The drop was all the more 
disconcerting in that it was not reflected in 
retail beef prices, which continued high. 
Cattle-state congressmen agitated for an in- 
vestigation and President Johnson asked 
Congress to set up a commission to study 
not just beef prices but the marketing of 
food in general. 

No sooner had the National Commission of 
Food Marketing been set up than the food 
lobby, formally known as the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, decided the moment 
had come to launch what food lobbyist How- 
ard Chase has called “a monumental study 
of the way competition works” in the food 
industry. At the outset, the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers raised some $400,000 from lobby 
members and quickly hired the research firm 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., along with a num- 
ber of economic theoreticians, among them 
Professor Jesse W. Markham of Princeton, 
Dr. Charles C. Slater of Michigan State, and 
Professor Raymond Bauer of Harvard. 
Later, needing still more money to complete 
its magnum opus, the GMA put the touch 
on TV networks, women’s magazines and 
members’ advertising agencies—all of them 
dependent to some extent on food adver- 
tising—for about $225,000. The GMA was 
fearful the President’s commission might un- 
cover something in food marketing that, if 
made public, would be harmful to lobby 
members. 

Perhaps another cause for concern was 
the presence on the commission of a few 
veteran champions of the consumer. Sena- 
tor Warren Magnuson (D, Wash.); Repre- 
sentative Leonor K. Sullivan (D, Mo.); Elmer 
R. Kiehl, Dean of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Missouri, and Senator 
Hart. 

But if there were consumer protectionists 
on the commission, their presence was bal- 
anced by Republican Senators Thruston 
Morton of Kentucky and Roman Hruska of 
Nebraska, Democratic Representative Graham 
Purcell of Texas and William Batten, presi- 
dent of the J. C. Penney Co. 

The political behavior of the remaining 
seven members of the commission seemed 
less easy to augur. If these seven commis- 
sion members could be swayed, the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America might be able to 
transform the commission report into an 
endorsement of the status quo in the food 
industry. 

For 18 months, from late 1964 through 
January 1966, the President’s commission 
and the GMA pursued their studies inde- 
pendently of one another. The GMA had in 
mind a definite goal, which was to show how 
competition works. The Little firm went 
about making an elaborate mathematical 
model of the industry’s structure, based on 
case histories of 20 products in five food 
categories. The case histories were supposed 
to demonstrate how well the products filled 
consumer needs. Meanwhile, according to 
Lobbyist Chase, professors under contract 
were assigned “an examination of consumer 
sociology,” the object of which was to show 
how the food industry develops new prod- 
ucts only in response to “the genuine needs 
of the changing character of households in 
our society.” (An example of such a prod- 
uct might be Kellogg's Toast’em Pop-Ups, a 
tart with delicate crust and pure fruit filling” 
that one drops in a toaster to warm up. The 
need that one assumes is being filled by the 
Pop-Ups is a need for something to put ina 
toaster other than bread.) 

In a scant year-and-a-half the GMA re- 
searchers managed to come up with quite a 
bit. One of their surveys produced infor- 
mation to show that “people like food ad- 
vertising better than other advertising.” As 
long as the consumer “likes” food advertis- 
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ing, the hypothesis might have gone, he has 
no right to gripe about paying for it. 

Early in 1966, the GMA turned over its fat 
volume of researches to Dr. G. E. Brandow, 
executive director of the President’s commis- 
sion. The GMA expressed the hope that its 
studies would be of some assistance. 

When the food commission’s first, roughly 
assembled draft began to circulate on Capitol 
Hill in the spring of 1966, it appeared that 
the GMA’s exercise had been academic, for 
indeed the draft report seemed to show no 
influence by the GMA’s massive study. Let- 
ters of protest were written by lobby officials 
deploring that the conclusions being drawn 
by the commission were contradictory to the 
conclusions drawn in the GMA/Little study. 
The GMA began circulating among its mem- 
bers lists of things to say to the press, the 
public and to politicians in eventual con- 
gressional hearings, in refutation of the com- 
mission’s conclusion. 

During meetings of the commission to 
work up a final draft for the President, mem- 
bers wrangled over the proposed recom- 
mendations, and out of the disputes a clear 
minority emerged that would not endorse 
the proposals made to protect the consumer. 
In this minority were Senator Hruska, Sena- 
tor Morton, Mr. Batten, Mr. Mitchell and 
Representative Purcell, (The Texas Demo- 
crat made an eleventh hour attempt to take 
the teeth out of the report by declaring that 
the commission had exceeded its mandate in 
choosing to term its recommendations, con- 
clusions,” and therefore had stepped outside 
the law.) Later this minority was joined by 
Rep. Catherine May (R, Wash.). 

Weeks before the commission made public 
its report, the six dissenting members rushed 
out a minority report. The minority scored 
a public-relations coup: newspapers were 
running its version of the events long before 
any mention had been given to the report 
itself. In the text of the minority report— 
much of which was lifted verbatim from the 
GMA/Little study—and in the language of 
two other dissenting statements filed by 
minority members, the efforts of the GMA 
finally bore fruit. 

Although the minority takes the majority’s 
recommendations to task, the dissidents 
themselves make no proposals of any scope, 
other than watering down measures pro- 
posed to aid farmers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


At the end of June, the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing presented to Presi- 
dent Johnson the final draft of its report, 
“Food from Farmer to Consumer.” As the 
food lobby had feared, the report damned 
food advertising as wasteful, urged that food 
companies be stopped from becoming near 
monopolies, and, perhaps most radically, 
proposed compulsory federal grade labeling 
for almost all foods as a way of counteract- 
ing the immense power of brands, and thus 
restoring price competition. Under the com- 
mission's grade labeling scheme, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would grade all but a 
few foods in which hierarchies of quality 
cannot be established. 

Since World War II, retail chains have 
used federal grades in buying from whole- 
salers. This voluntary grade system was set 
up to simplify procurement of food for the 
armies. Today, the shopper sometimes gets 
a glimpse of these grades on beef (“‘Choice” 
or Prime“) or on potatoes (“US No. 1”). 
But few chains print the grades on their 
store-brand processed foods, and brand man- 
ufacturers almost never do. 

In the compulsory system, the top grade 
on every food would be “A,” unlike the cur- 
rent system, based on century-old whole- 
saler usage, when top may be “Fancy” or 
“Extra Fancy” or “AA.” (“US No, 1” for 
example, is second-grade potatoes; US 
Fancy” is first.) 

The measure would drag grades down from 
wholesale to retail and extend them to the 
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gamut of processed foods, as is done in most 
Western countries. 

Now why does such a simple proposal 
trouble the food processors? Because it 
would knock out most of their profits. Most 
of the big processors sell their products un- 
der two. labels, their own and retailers’ 
brands—the so-called “private labels.” For 
example, in an A&P, a can of A&P’s pri- 
vate-label” peas may come from Del Monte 
and be part of the same batch as the peas 
under the Del Monte label nearby on the 
same shelf. Usually the private-label stuff 
sells for less than the national-brand stuff 
even when the product is identical. (The 
brand packer is forced to supply the retailer 
with the same product under the retailer's 
label because otherwise the retailer might 
refuse to carry the big-brand stuff.) 

The private label, in such a case, is of the 
same grade and quality as the big brand. 
If both were stamped “Grade A,” people 
would probably buy the stuff selling for less, 
and the price of the big brand would have 
to be lowered to stay in competition. The 
“Grade A” alone would knock the stuffing 
out of the advertising for the big brand. 
“The brands would be destroyed,” said a 
lobbyist. 

The brands may go, but the manufacturers 
would survive by turning out the same prod- 
ucts and, unburdened by the heavy costs of 
advertising, selling them at competitive 
prices. Grading would bring down the prices 
of both the national brands and the private 
label goods pegged to them. 

Predictably, the minority fires on the grade 
labeling proposal, blasting it as a “sterile no- 
tion” that would “foster static uniformity 
and inhibit innovation.” What they mean 
is that grading might knock out attempts 
to hoke up products by trivial differentiation, 
such as the new six-sided French Fry (“Tasti- 
Fries”) being put out by General Foods. 

Crying “de gustibus non disputandum,” 
the dissidents claim the grading won't work 
because grades are necessarily subjective. 
As evidence that compulsory grade labeling 
is impracticable, the minority cites the fa- 
mous applesauce case, dear to the hearts 
of brand advertisers. In 1959 Cornell sur- 
veyed how a number of people liked apple- 
sauces graded by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Most of them preferred Grade C 
to Grades A or B. This finding the minority 
interprets as a priori demonstration of the 
impossibility of fixing grades in accordance 
to popular tastes. But back in the forties, 
when Agriculture set up its applesauce 
grades, it sampled consumer preferences to 
ascertain what should be Grade A. And 
brand manufacturers themselves use similar 
tests in developing their receipts. 

If grade labeling goes into effect, it won't 
have much bite if people aren't told about it. 
Unless grades are publicized by the govern- 
ment, it’s unlikely that brand advertisers 
will feature them in their ads. (Retail ad- 
vertising is another matter. Some chains 
use the voluntary grades to spur sales of their 
private-label goods. Last summer, A&P, fore- 
shadowing consumer awareness of grade 
labeling, ran an ad campaign stressing that 
its own brands are all “Grade A.”) 

To tell consumers about grades and about 
how to shop economically, the commission 
urges that government set up a consumer 
agency as an executive department. (Simi- 
lar proposals have been advanced from other 
quarters, notably from the President's Con- 
sumer Advisory Council, headed by Mrs. 
Esther Peterson. Donald Turner, head of 
the antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice, has proposed government testing of 
consumer products, akin to the work per- 
formed by Consumers Union and Consumer 
Research, two private, nonprofit bodies.) 

Senator Hruska lambasted the consumer 
agency proposal, saying that no consumer 
cataclysm demands the erection of another 
executive department to give home-to-mar- 
ket care to 200 million Americans.” 
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But even with a system as rational as com- 
pulsory grading promises to be, and with a 
government department to make it effective, 
the charisma of the established brands will 
be difficult to dispel. 

An advertising agency was dismayed to 
find in a recent survey that the average adult 
can only remember some 1,800 brand names 
“in unaided recall.” Belief in brands has 
been promulgated as a kind of lay religion. 
A Boston housewife was reported by The 
New York Times as saying, “As prices go up, 
I don’t go into cheaper brands, I just buy 
less.” 

Although the value of a brand exists only 
in the minds of consumers disposed to buy 
it, the brand-owners count on consumer 
credulity in brands as if it were money in 
the bank. Witness, for example, what was 
claimed in a recent Supreme Court case: 
Borden vs FTC. 

The case arose when two Ohio retail chains 
complained to the FTC that Borden refused 
to sell them private-label stuff. However, 
the dairy company chose to argue that al- 
though it supplies the same condensed milk 
for private labels as is sold under its own 
brand, the stuff carrying the Borden brand 
could legally go to retailers at a higher price 
because “consumer acceptance’ of the Bor- 
den brand makes it worth more than physi- 
cally identical milk under a private label. 
(In other words, the brand is worth what- 
ever the consumer is willing to pay for it.) 

The Supreme Court ruled last March that 
the Borden’s brand adds no value to the con- 
densed milk. (The decision caused ululation 
along Madison Avenue.) But if brands have 
no real economic worth, they continue to 
have an almost mystical significance . for 
many. A beer baron once said of his brew, 
“The customer imbibes the image.” And so 
it is with food. 

Among those who find such images most 
palatable are the poor. A food industry 
spokesman remarked in an unguarded mo- 
ment that “the poor put more faith in brands 
than does the rest of the population.” Pos- 
sibly food brands are status symbols for poor 
families who would be better off buying pri- 
vate label. 

In a decrepit neighborhood in Brooklyn the 
most popular item in a small mom & pop 
store was a national brand of dog food. Upon 
inquiry it turned out that dog food was a 
mainstay of the local indigents. One won- 
ders whether they would have bought the 
stuff had they not seen it continually ad- 
vertised on their TV sets. 

The National Commission on Food Mar- 
keting found that poor people pay more for 
food because they shop in mom & pop stores, 
(supermarkets are fewer per population den- 
sity in slums than in neighborhoods above 
the poverty line) and because they buy in 
small quantities, missing out on whatever 
savings are possible with the “large, eco- 
nomy” sizes. 

Respectably enough, the food lobby sug- 
gests the poor be taught how to buy eco- 
nomically. Such instruction has yet to ap- 
pear in the ads. 

THE PRICE RIGGER: ADVERTISING 

Last spring, food prices for the first time 
in the US attained the distinction of lead- 
ing the inflationary movement, in a reversal 
of what happens in classic inflationary pat- 
terns where food lags far to the rear. The 
food prices in the Consumer Price Index had 
climbed by 6.2 percent in a year, twice the 
rise of the overall CPI. Since last summer, 
as the general inflation has gone from trot 
to canter, food prices have begun to fall be- 
hind the classic indicia. Momentarily the 
curve of food prices seems less steep, but their 
upward spending movement is bound to con- 
tinue; accelerated price rise is now built into 
the structure of food distribution, independ- 
ently of flood, glut or famine. 

The Food Marketing Commission points 
out that the excessive cost of advertising and 
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other forms of promotion is the chief cause 
for the rise in food prices. In the past two 
decades the amount spent by food processors 
on advertising alone has quadrupled, while 
total food sales only doubled, 

Last year the processors spent more than 
$2 billion on ads. Another billion was spent 
on merchandising, retail advertising, pre- 
miums and push-money (bribes to store 
clerks), and yet another billion on that part 
of packaging which should be accounted ad- 
vertising. (Over $5 billion a year is spent 
on food packaging.) 

Food advertising has swollen to such a 
volume that it has virtually eliminated price 
competition. It pushes retail prices con- 
tinually upward. Instead of competing 
through price, food processors compete 
through advertising, and food retailers com- 
pete through showmanship, trading stamps, 
free parking and Muzak. 

As if in echo of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Borden case, the NCFM stresses 
that promotion adds nothing of value to the 
product. The consumer pays higher prices 
as a result of it, and yet gets nothing in re- 
turn other than free TV shows and the like, 
The NCFM found that in 1964 the 22 largest 
food manufacturers spent an average of 16.3 
percent of sales on advertising, with four 
of them—all breakfast cereal processors— 
spending around 20 percent. (On new prod- 
ucts, promotion costs may exceed sales for 
the first year or so in the marketplace.) 

Before the publication of the NCFM re- 
port, no government body had ever put the 
finger on advertising as a cause of jacked-up 
prices, 

Advertisers talk about the need to spend 
enough to pitch their ads above the “noise 
level,” the general din resulting from the 
heavy volume of all advertising. Whenever 
& new product is launched the noise level 
rises, and with it, prices, as competitors in- 
crease their spieling to shout down the new- 
comer. Up through the din the prices rise, 
behind a smokescreen of “specials,” cents-off 
deals, and two-fers—momentary illusions all. 
(If & retailer loses a cent on a special, he re- 
coups it by raising prices on non-specialed 
items.) Competing through advertising, and 
thus burdened with excessive promotion 
costs, Manufacturers and retailers forswear 
undercutting their competitors. 

As if in anticipation of the commission's 
charges, the Grocery Manufacturers had 
ready a theory elaborated by one of its con- 
sultants, Robert D. Buzzell of Harvard, at- 
tempting to show that in the “life-cycle” of 
a product, advertising paves the way for price 
competition, According to Buzzell, when- 
ever a heavily advertised new product suc- 
ceeds in the marketplace, small processors 
and retail chains rush out imitations. By 
getting a free ride on the advertising already 
done by the innovator, the coattailers can 
sell their knock-offs for less, or so the theory 
goes. In practice, though, the coattailer 
usually pegs his price only a notch or two 
below what the original is fetching. 

Professor Buzzell goes on to claim that 
promotion costs are not excessive in the long 
run, since once a new product succeeds, the 
heavy advertising expenditures of the in- 
troductory period (“Phase 1”) are trimmed 
and the price comes down proportionately 
(“Phase II”). 

The President’s commission states flatly 
that Phase II is seldom reached. Price com- 
petition rarely comes into play and retail 
prices stay high. Whatever money has been 
spent promoting a new product has primed 
a pump for high markup and high profits 
throughout the product’s lifetime. 

Spinning wobbly in the wheelhouse of 
Buzzell’s tinker-toy model is the battered 
old prayer wheel of admen, the claim that 
advertising is the primum mobile of the 
economy, that without the demand it stimu- 
lates mass production would be impossible, 
jobs fewer, unit costs higher and buying 
power lower. f 
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There was a time when the price-lowering 
claim often held true. But that was earlier 
in the century, when advertising expendi- 
tures were a fraction of what they are today, 
and when the deluge of new products had 
not yet begun. 

Yet, in the face of multiplying advertis- 
ing expenditures, pro bono publicists con- 
tinue to maintain that want-creation is re- 
sponsible for the vaunted American standard 
of living, forgetting that SOL is an expression 
of what wages and salaries will buy. In 
food, at least, the rising prices resulting from 
hopped-up advertising tend to depress the 
SOL, since wages lag behind. 

To bolster the standard-of-living claim, 
the Grocery Manufacturers association 
boasts that Americans spend only 18 percent 
of their income for food, down from 23 per- 
cent in 1939. As General Foods president 
C. W. Cook preened in a statement to Busi- 
ness Week magazine, “We must be doing 
something right.” 

Although this statistic is indeed evidence 
of a rising standard of living, it is not, as 
the President's commission points out, “evi- 
dence of superior performance by the food 
industry.” It’s axiomatic in economics that 
the greater the prosperity, the less the share 
of income spent for food. In fact, it’s sur- 
prising so much is still being spent on food. 
In some measure this may reflect substitu- 
tion of steak for potatoes, but it may also 
reveal the ingenuity of food processors in 
wringing a number of wants out of a neces- 
sity (food). 

Want-creation is responsible for raising 
the prices of all food products. For ex- 
ample, a retail chain figures it can make 
more money on processed foods than it can 
on raw produce, so it limits the variety and 
quantity of raw stuff it will carry. As a re- 
sult, the cost of the produce goes up. 

No economist seriously opposes the fact 
that in today’s economy wants are created 
by manufacturers who hope to satisfy the 
wants they create. Yet the food lobby 
piously claims that new products are “de- 
veloped in response to consumer needs” as 
ascertained by market research. (In addi- 
tion to sounding out markets for new prod- 
ucts, it is also the task of “market research” 
to find ways to overcome any consumer re- 
sistance to a product a company has decided 
to launch.) 

Profit possibilities are much higher on 
new products than they are on the old. Kel- 
logg’s Applejacks, a cinnamon-flavored corn 
cereal, sells for more than twice as much 
per ounce as Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

As a result of marketing new products— 
even more fanciful, more highly processed, 
and more remote from basic food—profits of 
the large food companies have been rising 
through the past decade at the rate of 7.3 
percent a year. 

The market for staples, plain old peas and 
potatoes, is fairly saturated, growing only in 
relation to population gain. Companies 
could, of course, hang on in business by 
simply supplying the growing population. 
But to make the big money and pump up 
ever higher profits, they twist out new prod- 
ucts. 

In the food-processing industry, the fail- 
ure rate for new products is half what it is 
in all other industries. 


THE BIG GROW BIGGER 


It’s part of the contemporary American 
credo that big corporations are more efficient 
than small ones, that they can make and 
sell their products for less. However it 
may be with heavy industry, this assump- 
tion does not hold true in the food industry, 
where, as the commission report points out, 
there are no further economiles-of-scale to 
be realized once a company has reached mid- 
dling size. Yet processors in several food 
fields are well on the way to monopoly. 
Campbell Soups, with some 95 percent of 
the sales of prepared soups, is already there. 
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Borden and National Dairy (Kraft) together 
sell most of the processed cheese; National 
Dairy and Corn Products together sell most 
of the salad dressing; four companies—Kel- 
logg, General Foods, General Mills, Quaker 
Oats—sell over 85 percent of the breakfast 
cereals. Even in fields where monopoly is 
a distant prospect, as in “crackers and cook- 
ies” or in potato chips, the number of firms 
is shrinking as big corporations take over 
or merge with other food processors. Worse, 
some conglomerate firms—like National 
Dairy or General Foods—acquire quasi-mo- 
nopolistic positions in a number of food 
fields. 

The high costs of advertising and the prob- 
lems of getting good distribution are central 
factors in the push toward merger. Small 
companies can’t afford the costs of advertis- 
ing on television and in other media, and 
without such coverage they find it difficult 
to persuade retailers to give them the dis- 
tribution and favorable shelf space they need. 

Big advertisers, on the other hand, get 
volume discounts from the media, and so 
spend less per pitch. The bigger the adver- 
tiser the more shelf space he can command 
from retailers. Once an advertiser has at- 
tained wide distribution he’s fairly sure of 
shelf space for the products of any food com- 
pany he happens to buy up—as long, of 
course, as he keeps up his advertising. 

Thus, advertising helps put weight on those 
who are already fat, while trimming down 
the number of firms able to survive in com- 
petition. The fewer the survivors, the more 
remote any possibility of price competition. 

For this reason, the National Commission 
on Food Marketing urges that a halt be called 
on mergers or acquisitions involving com- 
panies that are already “dominant” in a par- 
ticular food field. “Dominance,” by the com- 
mission's rule of thumb, exists if a company 
is one of four or fewer having half the sales 
in any one food field. (The criterion is clear- 
ly met in the breakfast cereals industry, 
where four companies do 85 percent of the 
business.) 

To make it easier to determine who's domi- 
nant, the NCFM proposes that companies be 
required to report sales on each of their prod- 
uct lines. The minority insists that with 
modern accounting methods, any sort of 
product-by-product report on sales is im- 
practicable. (It also protests that publica- 
tion of such information would aid a com- 
pany’s competitors.) 

To prevent oligopoly from becoming mo- 
nopoly, the commission wants the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice, in line with the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, to issue cease-and-desist orders on any 
mergers or acquisitions by dominant firms. 


THE THEORY OF “SUBSTITUTABILITY” 


The Grocery Manufacturers declare that 
sales figures are no measure of monopoly, 
or oligopoly, or dominance. They argue that 
every food product competes against all other 
food products for the consumer’s food dol- 
lar: i.e., if one company sells 99 percent of 
the canned soup in the US it’s still far from 
monopoly because the soup competes 
against every other existing foodstuff. The 
lobby calls this notion, “substitutability.” If 
a housewife wants to serve ice cream for 
dessert and finds the price too high, she can, 
according to the theory of “substitutability,” 
buy pie or cookies or cake, instead. (This is 
rather like saying that if you’re in the mar- 
ket for a new car and find the prices too high, 
you can always go out and buy yourself a 
bicycle.) 

As evidence that high concentration doesn’t 
exist in the food industry, the minority re- 
port points to the fact that the four biggest 
companies (General Foods, National Dairy, 
Campbell’s Soup and Corn Products) had 
altogether only 6.1 percent of the total food 
sales in the US in 1963. (Sales for these 
companies came to $4.7 billion, out of a 
total of $77 billion that year.) 
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After examining the figures on processed- 
foods for that year, however, the President's 
commission pointed out that the four big- 
gest companies did over a third of the $11 
billion business. (Even were this not so, the 
minority sidesteps the commission's point, 
which is to find out how much of the soup 
sold is Campbell's, how much of the processed 
cheese is National Dairy’s [Kraft] and so 
on.) 

There’s a general anxiety throughout the 
country over what may be causing higher food 
prices and who's to blame for them. Milk 
distributors charged with collusion blame 
dairy farmers and drought. California fruit 
growers blame the jump in produce prices 
on the government’s ban on bracero labor, 
Hugh Marius, assistant commissioner of mar- 
kets in New York, attributes the higher food 
prices in slums to exploiters of the poor and 
ignorant. Some misguided urban politicians 
continue to point the finger at govern- 
ment farm policy and price supports. 

The Secretary of Agriculture believes the 
fault for the rise in food prices lies not with 
the farmer but with the middleman, Mr. 
Freeman has read the commission’s report. 
“Someone is profiteering along the line,” he 
said, when he asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to look into the matter of food prices. 

Such an investigation may seem super- 
fluous in view of the voluminous evidence 
already assembled by the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing. However, the press 
has been curiously silent on the NCFM re- 
port, although it has been accessible since 
early July. The New York Times and The 
Washington Post have duly noted the fact 
that the report was submitted to the Presi- 
dent, but along with other media they've for- 
borne to make public its contents, even when 
alarms over high food prices were page-one 
stories. Eleven volumes of evidence support- 
ing the proposals in “Food From Farmer to 
Consumer” came off the presses of the US 
Government Printing Office. The findings 
were ignored by the news media, although 
the documents were in demand in advertising 
and food-marketing circles. Yet the com- 
mission's findings and the proposals based on 
them are an arsenal for any legislator look- 
ing for what Washington calls a “people is- 
sue,” one that transcends party lines. But 
if a champion of the consumer comes forth 
to pick up the cudgels, he had better be stal- 
wart. Opposition from the food lobby prom- 
ises to be intense. Enlisted in the defense 
of the big food brands is the advertising busi- 
ness—in toto and wholeheartedly, along with 
its handmaidens, the mass media. 


WASHINGTON’S POLLUTED AIR 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marke and to include a newspaper edi- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
revelation that Washington’s air is the 
fourth dirtiest in the Nation is really not 
news. However, the current hearings 
are succeeding in bringing the matter to 
public attention. 

The Metropolitan Council of Govern- 
ment has been at work on our area’s air 
pollution problem for over 2 years. I 
have been preparing and am today in- 
troducing air pollution legislation for the 
District of Columbia substantially pat- 
terned on the model ordinance drafted 
by the council of government. Among 
other things, my bill would prohibit the 
burning of fuels with a sulfur content 
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above 1 percent. Sulfur dioxide pollu- 
tion has been declared by public health 
officials as being at a dangerous level. 
It troubles me that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its heating plants, appears 
to be a major contributor to this problem. 
The Government should clean up its own 
house. 

The model ordinance is the result of a 
lengthy, comprehensive, and technical 
study of the specific air pollution prob- 
lems of this area. District and suburban 
officials were involved in the planning 
process. 

I am proud that my own Montgomery 
County has adopted substantial portions 
of the model ordinance and I am hopeful 
that they will complete their work by 
adopting the sulfur provision. Prince 
Georges County is also beginning to act. 
We in Congress must do our part by 
adopting legislation for the District of 
Columbia. Local government coopera- 
tion is the best approach to solving our 
area problems. 

An editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, March 9, 1967 
WASHINGTON’S Am 

Now we have at hand the means of deter- 
mining just how serious the Federal Govern- 
ment is about air pollution. The Public 
Health Service has found dangerous concen- 
trations of sulfur dioxide in Washington's 
air, Levels are consistently above those suffi- 
cient to cause worsening of chronic bronchi- 
tis, emphysema and other chronic respira- 
tory diseases. They are in fact, at levels asso- 
ciated with impairment of respiratory func- 
tions and increased respiratory disease and 
death rates. 

One third of this concentration has its 
origin in the heating plants of the Federal 
Government itself. Another major contrib- 
utor is the Potomac Electric Power Co. The 
public will be entitled to think the Govern- 
ment is not very serious about this whole 
problem if it does not announce measures 
that will stop the Goyernment contribution 
to this health hazard within 30 days. And 
having stopped its own contribution to the 
illness and disease of citizens, it can then try 
to check the offenses of private interests. A 
national Government that wittingly and 
knowingly continued to poison the atmos- 
phere of the Capital City and contribute to 
the illness and death of its residents would 
not succeed in abating pollution anywhere 
else in the country, The situation calls for 
immediate action. 


FORTY-BILLION-DOLLAR FOLLY? 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
‘Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, $40 billion 
for an antiballistic missile system would 
provide doubtful security and perhaps 
would be utter folly. I am informed 
that this vast expenditure of $40 billion 
would provide questionable protection 
for only 50 American cities and possibly 
protection for only 25 cities. What then 
would happen to my constituents and 
the millions of other patriotic Americans 
in the thousands of cities and rural areas 
throughout our country? 

It is my understanding that these 
cities now marked for protection were se- 
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lected by a computer. In my own area 
only one city has been selected for pro- 
tection. The rest of us are marked for 
a fiery and sudden extinction. 

Charleston is a major military com- 
plex. It is the chief port of our area. It 
is a beautiful and historic city and should 
undoubtedly have the very highest pri- 
ority for security from atomic attack. 
I believe, however, that the computer 
was a little off when it failed to include 
for protection the $3 billion atomic en- 
ergy plant near Aiken, S.C., in my con- 
gressional district, with its highly skilled 
employees who reside in the Aiken, 
North Augusta, Augusta, Ga., and sur- 
rounding area. I believe the Aiken 
County—Horse Creek Valley—Fort Ror- 
don-Augusta area with its huge indus- 
trial complex including the atomic en- 
ergy plant is just as essential to the de- 
fense of this country as any area. 

Mr. Speaker, what about Columbia, 
the capitol of our State, with its rail- 
way and highway networks and Ft. Jack- 
son? Mr. Speaker, what are we going to 
do about Greenville-Spartanburg, with 
its vast textile industry so essential to 
the defense effort—an industry now sup- 
plying our boys in Vietnam and through- 
out the world with uniforms, medical 
supplies, parachutes, and other essentials 
for their survival? Mr. Speaker, what 
about Charlotte, the largest city in the 
two Carolinas? In the last 15 months, 
the textile industry supplied our military 
forces with 600,000,000 yards of textile 
materials. What about the Raleigh 
research triangle? What about Ander- 
son and Clemson University? 

Are the rest of us marked for sudden 
extinction? Would Charleston really be 
protected from fallout should nuclear 
warheads fall on Augusta, Charlotte, Ft. 
Bragg, Columbia, or Savannah? What 
would happen if the billion-dollar electric 
generating complex on the Savannah 
River was left unprotected and destroyed 
by an atomic attack? Would the tens 
of thousands of acres of water suddenly 
released flood and destroy Augusta, the 
atomic energy plant, and the great city 
of Savannah with contaminated water? 

The American people are beginning to 
ask these questions about their homes, 
their children, and their cities. They 
want to know where they stand. They 
want to know who is expendable. 

I dare say, Mr. Speaker, that instead of 
$40 billion, the cost of such an anti- 
missile system could be well over $200 
billion when the American people de- 
mand protection for every section of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, such a purely defensive 
missile system would create a defense 
complex in the minds of our people, 
which is the first step toward defeat 
and destruction. 

Centuries ago England made her de- 
cision to use her science and technology 
for offense. She built a navy that con- 
trolled the seven seas of the world for 
generations and even centuries. A small 
island with several million people— 
through the British Navy—infiuenced 
for good the destiny of the entire world. 
British art, culture, standards of living, 
Christianity, and representative govern- 
ment were spread throughout the world. 
If England had refused to use her science 
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and technology, but had instead built 
a wall around her borders and manned 
it with artillery, England would not have 
survived and the United States as a great 
Nation would not be here today. 

My colleagues, I cannot recall any 
truly great nation or great civilization in 
the history of the world who built an im- 
pregnable defense. France placed her 
hope and her destiny in a Maginot line 
which was crushed in a matter of hours 
by the offensive might of Germany— 
parachute troops, panzer divisions, and 
dive bombers. Herman Goering, com- 
mander of the German Air Force, proud- 
ly proclaimed and boasted that no bomb 
would ever fall on Germany. They had 
an antiaircraft defense that could not 
be pierced. Germany was virtually de- 
stroyed by American and British air- 
power raining death from the skies. 

The military history of our own Na- 
tion points to near tragedy. We court- 
martialed Billy Mitchell because he 
warned the American people about air- 
power. When Hitler started to build 
panzer divisions and fleets of bombers, 
many of our leaders did not believe a 
bomb could sink a battleship. Our men 
were still being trained in horse cavalry, 
and tanks could be seen few places other 
than in museums. If Japan, at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, had had the same in- 
dustrial potential as the United States, 
we would have lost that war in 10 min- 
utes. We must not make that mistake 
again. 

Greece and Rome developed offensive 
instrumentalities of war as the best 
method of defense. Alexander con- 
quered the world with the Greek 
phalanx. The Roman legion protected 
for hundreds of years Rome, the Eternal 
City and the Italian peninsula by offen- 
sive tactics and operations in foreign 
lands. 

The great wall of China has been 
pierced many times by invaders and con- 
querors. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
not only the best way but the least ex- 
pensive way to protect all of the Ameri- 
can cities—not just a few cities—would 
be to develop spacecraft and further re- 
fine our capabilities to destroy, on a mo- 
ment’s notice, any potential enemy any- 
where in the world. A deterrent force 
is our only real security. It is too late 
yaen the bombs and missiles begin to 

all. 

An attack base on the moon or in 
space will provide more security for all 
of us than a missile system on the 
ground around 25 or 50 cities. Stations 
or bases in space that can control the 
weather and currents of the sea might 
well deter a madman dictator and pro- 
vide peace for the entire world. Space- 
craft capable of raining atomic warheads 
from 50,000 miles in space could be an 
instrumentality of peace for all mankind. 
Manned bombers and fighters, highly 
trained pilots, control of the seas, and a 
highly trained, skilled, mobile, and mod- 
ern army, and Marine Corps ready to be 
rushed anywhere in the world where 
they might be needed—these are the ele- 
ments of a sound defense. 

It is this type of offense that could 
win in Vietnam. It is this type of 
offense that our Nation needs not only to 
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prevent, but to meet, future “Vietnams” 
and brushfire wars. And it is this type 
of conflict for which we must be pre- 
pared as well as for any nuclear ex- 
change. It is this type of hard-hitting 
offense that this Nation must have to 
provide real security for all its people. 
Russia and Red China will not be de- 
terred by a questionable and perhaps 
outmoded missile defense around 25 or 
even 50 of our cities. Russia, Red 
China, and Castro Cuba will only be de- 
terred by the certain knowledge that 
their homeland will be completely de- 
stroyed should they attack the United 
States. 


DAIRY IMPORT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced dairy import legislation 
which is a revised version of the Dairy 
Import Act introduced by me last year 
and again on the first day of Congress 
this year. As we all know, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has all of the authority he 
needs under present law to restrict im- 
ports of dairy products from abroad. 
The problem, which is aggravating the 
profitless prosperity that is plaguing our 
farmers, is that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has so far refused to utilize the 
authority he possesses under section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. Speaker, section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act gives the adminis- 
tration all the authority it needs to re- 
move one of the prime causes of the prof- 
itless prosperity that is plaguing our 
farmers. 

The Secretary's refusal to invoke this 
authority is the major reason for my re- 
introduction of a dairy import bill today. 

Under the terms of this legislation, a 
total annual import quota would be es- 
tablished on butterfat or nonfat milk 
solids in any form based on the average 
annual quantities imported during the 
years 1961-65. 

Mr. Speaker, the biggest threat to dairy 
prices today comes from the fantastic 
volume of dairy product imports pro- 
duced abroad under unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

Unless something effective is done to 
ease the cost-price squeeze that is driv- 
ing our farmers off the land, America’s 
dairy industry will be in serious trouble. 

Today, as we all know only too well, 
there are only 500,000 dairy farms in our 
Nation as compared to almost two and a 
half million in 1940. If this trend is not 
reversed or halted, an adequate milk sup- 
ply in this country will be seriously 
threatened. 

The administration already has im- 
posed quotas on Cheddar cheese but mil- 
lions of pounds of disguised Cheddar un- 
fortunately are not subject to these 
quotas. I refer of course to Colby cheese, 
for example, which in reality is Cheddar 
but is not called Cheddar. 

Mr. Speaker, America's dairyland 
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wants no special favors. All our dairy- 
men want is an opportunity to compete 
on a fair and equitable basis. This re- 
quires elimination of policies which favor 
foreign producers at the expense of our 
own farmers. 

Even Communist Bulgaria can ship 
Colby cheese to New York, absorb its 
production and transportation costs, and 
still sell it on the American market at 
10 cents a pound cheaper than our dairy 
industry in Wisconsin can produce it. 

The reason is that Wisconsin dairy- 
men must comply with rigid standards 
imposed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Wisconsin Public Health 
Service. 

Foreign producers do not have to com- 
ply with these standards. These stand- 
ards were set up, Mr. Speaker, in order 
to protect the American consumer. It 
seems to me they are entitled to equal 
protection from American-produced 
dairy products as well as foreign-pro- 
duced dairy products. Either apply the 
quotas under present authority or re- 
quire foreign producers to meet the same 
standards required of Wisconsin agricul- 
ture. This is the only fair and equitable 
course open to the administration in this 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to do everything 
I can to bring about congressional action 
on the Dairy Import Act of 1967 unless or 
until adequate measures under present 
authority are utilized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL VANIER, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has the privilege of serving as 
chairman of the House delegation to the 
United States-Canada parliamentary 
meeting, I rise to express our grief, and 
Iam sure the grief of the entire member- 
ship of the House of Representatives, on 
the recent death of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, Major General Vanier, 
who has served his country with dedica- 
tion and with great patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, the death of Maj. Gen. 
Georges P. Vanier represents a sad loss 
for our neighbor to the north. General 
Vanier was the first French Canadian 
and the first native of Canada to serve 
as Governor General. He was a dis- 
tinguished soldier in World War I. 
Some 40 years ago he entered upon a 
record of continuous service in behalf of 
his country in the international field. 
During World War II he was a member of 
the Joint Board of Defense, United 
States-Canada; Canadian Minister to 
the Allied Governments established in 
the United Kingdom; Canadiar rep- 
resentative to the French Committee 
on National Liberation in London and 
Algiers. He then served as Canadian 
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Ambassador to France from 1944 to 
1953. His own Government as well as 
foreign governments honored him on 
numerous occasions. The climax of his 
public service came with his appoint- 
ment in 1959 as Governor General of 
Canada. 

Many of us who have served on the 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group came to know him as a man 
of breadth, sensitivity and unbounded 
charm. I know that many Members of 
this House will mourn his passing. To 
his lovely wife, sons, and daughter I ex- 
press the deepest sympathy upon this 
sad occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members desiring to do so 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in the 
House today in expressing my sorrow 
upon learning of the passing of the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, Gen. Georges 
Philias Vanier, on last Sunday. As a 
member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and former Chairman of 
the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group, I have had firsthand 
knowledge of the love and respect the 
people of Canada have had for their Gov- 
ernor General, General Vanier was the 
first Canadian of French origin to be ap- 
pointed Chief of State for Canada, when 
he assumed that office on September 15, 
1959. 

To Madame Vanier and to all his fam- 
ily, and to the people of Canada, I extend 
my most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in paying tribute on this occasion 
to the late Governor General of Canada, 
the Right Honorable Georges Philias 
Vanier. 

As the lone Representative in the Con- 
gress from the State of Vermont, I am 
proud to point out whenever possible that 
we in Vermont have a happy and mutu- 
ally fruitful relationship with our good 
Canadian friends to our immediate north. 
This year will mark the third year that I 
have also had the pleasure of being a 
member of the United States-Canada 
Interparliamentary Group, and this ex- 
perience has given me an even deeper 
insight into the outstanding leaders 
who guide the great country of Canada. 

General Vanier was certainly such a 
leader. His military accomplishments 
were distinguished, and as a diplomat, 
he served his country brilliantly. His 
death is a great loss for Canada, and 
we in Vermont and the United States 
share with our friends to the north the 
heartfelt grief which his passing brings. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in the splendid tribute 
paid by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. GALLAGHER] on the occasion of the 
passing of the Right Honorable Georges 
P. Vanier, the Governor General of 
Canada. As a member for a number of 
years of the U.S. delegation to the Can- 
ada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group meetings, I know the esteem and 
affection in which the Canadian people 
held the Governor General. He was a 
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distinguished military officer, a superb 
diplomat, and a skilled administrator. It 
is most regrettable that he could not 
have lived long enough to participate in 
the festivities planned for later this 
year on the occasion of the centennial of 
Canadian confederation. It would have 
been a fitting climax to the career of one 
of Canada’s most distinguished sons who 
gave more than a half century of service 
to his country. Mrs. Murphy joins me 
in our expressions of deepest sympathy 
to Lady Vanier, their sons, and daughter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] for asking 
time that some of us may pay a word of 
tribute to one of Canada’s foremost 
citizens. The death of the Governor 
General of Canada, the Right Honorable 
Georges P. Vanier, is a sad day for 
Canadians. Not only his native Canada 
but many foreign governments recog- 
nized his services in the cause of hu- 
manity and justice; they paid him many 
honors during his long and full life. A 
lawyer, a soldier, a diplomat, and a 
statesman—in each of these callings he 
served his Nation and his fellow citizens 
with distinction. The climax to his 
career came in 1959 with his appointment 
as Governor-General of Canada, the first 
Canadian and the first Canadian of 
French extraction to hold that exalted 
position. As one who has had the 
privilege of meeting with Canadian Par- 
liamentarians over the years I can ap- 
preciate more fully the loss which the 
Canadian people feel. Mrs. Johnson 
joins me in expressing our deep sym- 
pathy to our numerous Canadian friends 
on this occasion. 


INTRODUCING A BILL TO MAKE 
ALL BRAIDED MATERIAL UNI- 
FORMLY SUBJECT TO A 42.5-PER- 
CENT AD VALOREM RATE OF 
DUTY 


Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
foreign dominance of our domestic mar- 
ket is a fear that casts its shadow over 
many of our domestic industries. How- 
ever, for the braided rug industry, it is 
a stock reality that threatens the very 
existence of this important domestic 
industry. 

At this moment, foreign manufactur- 
ers of braided rugs dominate over 75 
percent of the domestic market. 

Since 1960, imports of braided rugs 
have doubled and continue to rise, show- 
ing a 30-percent increase during the first 
9 months of 1966. 

What is most disturbing, Mr, Speaker, 
is the assertion by the domestic braided 
rug industry that 95 percent of these 
imports enter at a lower rate than is in- 
tended through a loophole in our tariff 

Ws. This loophole, which resulted 

rom an unappealed U.S. Customs Court 
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decision rendered 23 years ago, enables 
foreign-made braided rugs to be im- 
ported as tubular mats at a much lower 
duty rate. 

In ascertaining whether a tubular 
braided sheath around a filler core was 
truly a braid, two of the three Customs 
Court judges in this highly disputed 
decision held that it was not a braid 
because the braided outer covering of the 
material never had a separate existence 
as tubular braid. However, both of 
these judges conceded that the tubular 
outer covering, without the core or filler, 
would be braid. And the third judge, in 
a vigorous dissent, held that if the coy- 
ering would be braid if removed or sep- 
arated from the core or filler, then it 
answered all the requirements for braids 
under the tariff laws. 

Mr. Speaker, braided rugs are made 
either of a braided material without a 
core or of a material consisting of a 
braided tube with a core. However, both 
types of braid are made on a braiding 
machine and both types of rugs are 
identical in outward appearance and are 
referred to in the trade as braided rugs. 
But, Mr. Speaker, because of the afore- 
mentioned Customs Court decision, the 
first type of rug—without a core—is 
subject to duty under the tariff laws at a 
single rate of duty, presently at 42% 
percent ad valorem; while the second 
type—with a core—is dutiable at var- 
ious rates depending on the component 
material of chief value; at present about 
16 percent ad valorem. 

In a report issued by the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1959 on this matter the Com- 
mission stated: 

From the tariff standpoint, there is no 
reason for different treatment of the two 
types of rugs solely because of the differ- 
ence in the braid used. 


Why must we allow this inequity to 
continue? Why must we allow rugs that 
are sold in our domestic market as 
braided rugs to be imported as tubular 
mats thus subject to 16 percent ad valo- 
rem rate of duty rather than 42.5 percent 
ad valorem which would apply had they 
been properly classified? 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill 
today that would remove this inequity 
by making all braided material—with or 
without a core or filler—uniformly sub- 
ject to a 42.5-percent ad valorem rate of 
duty. 

I rise today in an effort to gain the 
support of my colleagues in removing 
this inequity in our tariff laws that 
threatens the very existence of our do- 
mestic braided rug industry. I ask their 
support of my bill which, if enacted, will 
allow our domestic industry to fairly 
compete with foreign manufacturers in 
our domestic market. I am not seeking 
special treatment for our domestic 
braided rug industry. I am simply ask- 
ing for fair treatment through more 
equitable tariffs. 

This legislation, which has been intro- 
duced in the other body by my colleagues 
from Rhode Island Senators PASTORE and 
PELL, must not be passed on to the 91st 
Congress for action. We must act upon 
it now for the matter has lingered on 
too long and at too great a price to our 
domestic producers. 
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LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS, Mr. Speaker, I concur 
with the distinguished cochairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress, Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
that the time has come for the entire 
membership of the House of Represent- 
atives to act on the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1967. I have had the 
honor of serving on this committee for 
almost 2 years and I can assure you that 
every Member of Congress has had op- 
portunity to express his views and to 
evaluate critically recommendations con- 
tained in our final report. I remind the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives that the U.S. Senate made the Re- 
organization Bill the first order of busi- 
ness this session of Congress. I remind 
them also, Mr. Speaker, that the Senate 
passed this measure by a vote of 75-9, 
an overwhelming majority, and although 
there were some amendments, none sub- 
stantially altered the basic recommenda- 
tions of the committee. I am aware 
that for some Members the bill may go 
too far; for others not far enough, but 
I urge the Rules Committee to take 
prompt action and report this bill to 
the floor so that we can vote it up or 
down, 

One final comment, Mr. Speaker, and 
that is that many of the provisions con- 
tained in the reorganization bill as 
passed by the Senate are measures that 
will substantially improve and 
strengthen the Congress, I am confident 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
Members will approve these provisions, 
and frankly, the sooner we approve them 
the sooner we can implement them and 
get started in the direction of major con- 
gressional reform. 

The Nation awaits the action of the 
House of Representatives on this im- 
portant matter. 


REMARKS OF FOREIGN MINISTER 
OF REPUBLIC OF GUINEA AT 
LUNCHEON IN HIS HONOR 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address by the foreign min- 
ister of the Republic of Guinea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today it was my privilege and pleasure, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, to host a luncheon in honor of His 
Excellency Louis-Lansana Beavogui, 
Foreign Minister of Guinea. Among the 
many distinguished guests were Chair- 
man THomas E. Morgan, of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Congresswoman 
Frances P. Borron, ranking minority 
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member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the Honorable Joseph Palmer 
II, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Africa. 

The remarks of Minister Beavogui at 
the conclusion of the luncheon made a 
profound impression on all present and 
are worth the reading by all my col- 
leagues in the House, especially by those 
interested in the continuing development 
of cordial and understanding relations 
with the new nations of Africa. Min- 
ister Beavogui’s remarks follow: 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, Members of 
the House of Representatives, and dear 
friends, for me, as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Guinea, and for my 
friends, Ambassador Bangoura Karim and 
Mr. Bangoura Mohamed Kassory, Director 
General of Cooperation, it is a signal honor 
to be your guests today here in the House of 
Representatives, which is one of the high 
places symbolizing what is dearest to our peo- 
ples: freedom and democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of President 
Ahmed Sékou Touré and the people of 
Guinea, I salute you, the friend of Guinea 
and of Africa. Your interest in the African 
Continent is not something new. At the 
close of the first Conference of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, following the signing 
of the Charter of Unity at Addis Ababa, we 
proudly noted your remarks, the favorable 
tenor of which was most encouraging to our 
Continent. Eloquently, and with objective 
sincerity, you characterized the new born 
African Charter as follows: “Strength 
through unity and maturity expressed in 
mutual understanding.” And you added at 
once that you considered that document as 
“one of the most important in History.” On 
this vital point, history will patiently but 
surely bear your prophecies out. For today, in 
spite of obstacles and difficulties of every 
kind, unity in Africa is making its way, each 
day bringing peoples and States only recent- 
ly divided by colonial systems a little closer 
together. 

The Republic of Guinea, which was the 
first Territory of the French Colonial Em- 
pire in West Africa to accede to total inde- 
pendence, as the United States was the first 
country in the British Colonial Empire to 
seize its independence and freedom, is proud 
to be building its future in cooperation with 
your great country. 

The basic aim of the domestic and foreign 
policy of Guinea has been, and continues to 
be, to establish: 

1. A nation composed of the ethnic groups 
which, all during the colonial period had 
nothing in common but their condition of 
having no sovereignty of any kind, and, in 
order to face their future, nothing but the 
struggle which they had carried on in order 
to throw off the yoke of colonialism. 

2. The political, economic, and cultural 
independence of the country, accompanied 
with cooperation with all the States that 
recognize Guinean sovereignty and that ac- 
cept such cooperation, on a basis of equality, 
in every field, 

What makes the Guinean régime distinct 
from many other régimes set up in Africa, in 
fact, is the primacy which it accords to the 
laying of solid national foundations, some- 
thing which colonial rule has never fostered, 
nor even allowed. The progress achieved is 
encouraging; for tribalism, regionalism, and 
religious conflict no longer exist in Guinea. 
Even though a few individuals may continue 
to be influenced by considerations relating to 
tribalism or regionalism, no organized con- 
flicts, no collective movements are any longer 
manifest in Guinean political life. The 
independence which we seek to strengthen is 
bound up with the stability of the political, 
economic, and social structures of the nation. 
Independence is for the people, not 
the people. That is why all initiative is left 
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to our people, and why the determination of 
national policy rests upon their will, 

The democratic character of our regime 
has nothing to do with the demands of any 
ideology other than that which would have 
our people feel confidence in their own Gov- 
ernment, and consider themselves the sole 
architects of their welfare. This means that 
all foreign aid, whatever its volume, is recog- 
nized as useful, of course; but as a supple- 
ment to the means which our people intend 
to use in order to ensure their rapid de- 
velopment. And this policy is none other 
than a policy of complete responsibility for 
all the needs of our future. It can be said 
that Guinea has one or another characteristic 
in common with one or another country in 
one of the world blocs. But it can never be 
said that Guinea is aligned with any other 
country, or espouses the political, economic, 
or cultural concepts of any other country. 
Our structures are original because our peo- 
ple are always consulted on their form and 
operation. And since the influence of out- 
side ideologies affects only a minority, the 
usual effect of the democratic character of 
the régime, which brings the vast majority 
of the people into the planning and discus- 
sion of policy and into all decisions affecting 
the Nation, has been that in such decisions 
the special characteristics of the majority of 
the people are taken more into account. 

In our foreign policy, we have chosen non- 
alignment, and we truly desire to remain 
non-aligned. If Africa remains truly inde- 
pendent and non-aligned, we think that it 
may make a more positive contribution to 
the establishment of a lasting peace and 
fruitful cooperation between all parts of 
the world, without regard to political and 
philosophical ideology. That is our pro- 
found conviction, reflected in our interna- 
tional activity. It seems to be a fair policy; 
but it is not always properly understood, 
and the effects of it are not always favorable 
to us. 

We have never refused partnership with 
private capital in our economic development, 
We consider such partnership possible, and 
even desirable; for it may enable us to have 
at our disposal the industrial and financial 
means to increase national production in 
every sector. In this vitally important field, 
I shall cite three examples: 

1. The FRIA Alumina complex, eighth 
largest in the world in production (520,000 
metric tons per year), is a completely pri- 
vate business, which has been operating sat- 
isfactorily since its completion in 1960. 
Negotiations are now in progress to expand 
the installations and increase production to 
720,000 metric tons per year. A private 
American company, Olin Mathieson, holds 
48.5 per cent of the shares, or a majority. 

2. The BOKE Bauxite mining project, 
whose production will total 5,000,000 metric 
tons per year by 1970, is an almost ex- 
clusive partnership between the Government 
of Guinea and the large American com- 
panies, Alcan, Alcoa, and Harvey. Our friend 
Keith Linden, Vice President of Harvey Alu- 
minum, who is here, may bear witness to the 
extent to which our relations with him, with 
his Company, and with the other American 
partners, are trustful and fruitful. 

8. Mack motor vehicle. assembly plant: 
Guinea is also associated with Mack, one of 
the largest American automotive vehicle 
companies. Its plants at Conakry are now 
operating in the best conditions, assembling 
trucks, doing repair work, and training 
Guinean personnel. 

We should like to thank all of you here, 
in the name of President Ahmed Sékou 
Touré and the people of Guinea, for the con- 
tinuing and sympathetic support which you 
have lent to the completion of these projects; 
the success of which will arouse consider- 
able interest throughout Africa in the op- 
portunities for fruitful cooperation between 
our young Nations and large private Ameri- 
can com, 
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The facts which I have just set forth bear 
witness to the cooperative, fruitful nature of 
our bilateral relations with the United States 
Government in the course of the last five 
years and to the mutual respect for the 
sovereignty and independence of each State 
in the conduct of those relations, 

Whatever lack of understanding, misun- 
derstandings, and incidents may arise be- 
tween our two countries, they are, in the end, 
always brought to a happy issue by means of 
open, frank, and thorough discussions, 

The support which you here have already 
lent to the Republic of Guinea, and will, I 
am sure, continue to lend, indisputably re- 
mains the best guarantee of the vitality of 
these relationships, 

In the name of Guinea, I wish to thank, 
first of all, you personally, Mr. Chairman, 
and then, the honorable members of your 
Committee, the House of Representatives, 
and the Congress of the United States. 


ADOPTION OF AFRICAN CONSTITUTION AN 
EVENT IN HISTORY 


Mr. Speaker, as His Excellency Louis- 
Lansana Beavogui, the Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of Guinea, graciously has 
referred to my remarks at the close of the 
first conference of the Organization of 
African Unity, I am further extending 
my remarks to include my address on 
May 29, 1963, speaking under a special 
order, with the able and distinguished 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
Hansen] presiding, as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date: 


Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. Madam Speaker, 
what recently happened in Africa was an 
event in history, I am confident that when 
time has brought a proper evaluation of the 
world-reshaping movements and decisions of 
the period in which we live, the conference 
at Addis Ababa will hold a high place in 
historical significance. It well may mark the 
emergence of the continent of Africa as a 
world power, somewhat to be compared to 
the Articles of Confederation that loosely 
bound our States together during the Revol- 
utionary War and the critical period which 
led to the adoption of the Constitution that 
perfected our Union. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa, and speaking, I am sure, for all its 
members, I warmly congratulate the partici- 
pants in this historic conference, commend 
them for their dedication to their task and 
their statesmanlike restraint in avoiding 
temporary matters of controversial differ- 
ences while mapping the blueprint of the 
common interests and endeavors of all the 
peoples and nations of the mighty continent 
of Africa. 

In the Charter of African Unity, signed by 
the leaders of Africa during the early morn- 
ing hours of May 26 at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
Africa has given today’s world a glimpse of 
tomorrow's Africa. 

In this charter the nations of Africa have 
established an Organization of African 
Unity. 

By this charter they have laid the corner- 
stone for a strong, free, democratic and uni- 
fied continent composed of nations that have 
pledged to respect the rights of one another, 
while accepting their responsibility to one 
another and toward other nations. 

The signing of the Charter of African 
Unity brought to a close one of the most im- 
portant meetings ever assembled in modern 
times, After several years of hard prepara- 
tion by themselves and their officials at bilat- 
eral, multilateral, and regional meetings, an 
Emperor, a Crown Prince, 19 Presidents, 6 
Premiers, and 3 Foreign Ministers—the lead- 
ers of 30 African States containing nearly a 
quarter of a billion people—gathered to- 
gether in Addis Ababa. . 

At this conference, Africa’s leaders suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the views of the bold 
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and the timid to arrive at a common ground 
for mutual cooperation and lay the founda- 
tion for a democratic, progressive and unified 
Africa by establishing the Organization of 
African unity. 

The leaders of Africa have said this is but 
the first step toward a unified Africa. But, it 
it is a giant step—one deserving our ap- 
plause, support and understanding. 


AFRICA’S POLITICAL MATURITY 


In creating the Organization of African 
Unity, Africa’s leaders have demonstrated a 
political maturity of the highest order. It is 
an answer most convincing to those who 
tend to regard the nations of Africa as less 
politically mature, less possessed of the expe- 
rience necessary to effective international co- 
operation than the more sophisticated devel- 
oped countries who too seek political, eco- 
nomic and social progress through one form 
of unity or another. 

Those who gathered at Addis Ababa were 
able to set aside the dramatic rhetoric which 
creates headlines, but often little else, to re- 
ject the use of the conference as a platform 
from which to advance special interests in 
favor of addressing themselves to the needs 
and interests of all of the peoples of Africa. 
They have declined to place emphasis on ora- 
tory as an instrument to influence other peo- 
ples of the world and instead demonstrated 
an understanding of the problems of others. 

They have pledged their allegiance to 
certain basic principles but publicly acknowl- 
edged their own failure always to live up to 
these principles. They have rededicated 
themselves to helping in the achievement of 
independence for all who would be inde- 
pendent, but have recognized that inde- 
pendence is no end in itself; that without 
economic and social development there can 
be no lasting political independence and that 
this independence will only be achieved 
through joint action and mutual cooperation 
of a kind that accepts a self-responsibility 
for its achievement. 

All of this is reflected in the charter 
signed at Addis Ababa. This document is 
significant because it embodies the desires 
and the efforts of Africans to meet Africa's 
needs and aspirations. It is an example of 
truly independent action, formulated in- 
dependently of the influence of this Nation 
or any non-African nation—and subscribed 
to without promise of aid or assistance ex- 
cept that which the signers have pledged 
toward their common cause. It refiects 
Africa’s determination to rally its own re- 
sources behind its own efforts. 


CHARTER THE CREATION OF MANY MINDS 


The Charter of African Unity is the joint 
creation. of many African leaders of fine 
ability. It is not the creation of any one 
person. It represents the meeting of the 
minds of the able statesmen of many African 
nations, as our own Articles of Confedera- 
tion and our own Constitution represented 
the thinking, not of one or two, but of the 
many. 

The participants in the Conference joined 
in giving special notice to Emperor Haile 
Selassie in his role as host of the African 
Summit Conference. 

His approach to African unity, his re- 
fusal to accept the preconference recom- 
mendation of the Foreign Ministers of the 
participating states that the drafting of the 
charter be postponed until a later date, and 
his successful insistence from the day of 
the Conference’s commencement that the 
chiefs-of-state not leave his capitol until the 
document be approved, has been hailed by 
African and non-African alike. 

Emperor Haile Selassie’s visit to the 
United States in October is looked forward 
to as affording an opportunity for the Amer- 
ican people to become more familiar with the 
blueprint for African unity, the blueprint 
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for tomorrow's Africa, that was drawn at the 
Conference hosted by the Emperor. He is 
the head of the most independent nation 
in Af-ica, indeed the oldest government in the 
world. He was our stout ally in World 
War II. 

Madam Speaker, I have said many times 
that as Africa goes so will go the world. What 
happened at Addis Ababa strengthened that 
faith. I regret that while the American press 
gave liberal coverage to the conference, and 
printed brief summaries of the African Char- 
ter, space did not permit the printing of the 
charter in full, I regard the All-African 
Charter of Unity of such importance as a 
statement of the common objectives of the 
African nations and the methods agreed upon 
for the advancement of the interest of an 
entire continent that I am extending my re- 
marks to include the complete text.* 


TELEVISION SERIES ON WORKINGS 
OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that a committee called 
Operation Government is now hard at 
work developing an extensive television 
series on the workings of the Federal 
Government. 

This committee is composed of wives 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the U.S. Senate, the Supreme 
Court, and the Cabinet. I am pleased to 
point out that my wife has joined Mrs. 
Charles A. Vanik, wife of the distin- 
guished Member from Cleveland, Ohio, 
as cochairman of this active committee. 

The members of this group are as 
follows: 

Cochairmen: Mrs. Gerald R. Ford, 
Michigan; Mrs. Charles A. Vanik, Ohio. 

Members: Mrs. Carl Albert, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. William H. Ayres, Ohio; 
Mrs. Jonathan Bingham, New York; 
Mrs. Hugo Black; Mrs. Hale Boggs, Lou- 
isiana; Mrs. John W. Byrnes, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Edmond Campbell, WETA-TV; 
Mrs. Frank Church, Idaho; Mrs. Everett 
Dirksen, Illinois; Mrs. Peter Dominick, 
Colorado; Hon. EDITH GREEN, Oregon; 
Mrs. Fred R. Harris, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
Chet Holifield, California; Mrs. Warren 
G. Magnuson, Washington; Hon. CATH- 
ERINE May, Washington; Mrs. Thomas J. 
McIntyre, New Hampshire; Mrs. Win- 
ston Prouty, Vermont; Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
New York; Mrs. Henry S. Reuss, Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs. John J. Rhodes, Arizona; Mrs. 
Stewart L. Udall. 

Executive director: Mark E. Talisman. 

Producer: Michael Sklar, group W, 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 

Consultants: Dr. D. B. Hardeman, 
Dr. Hugh LeBlanc, 
George Washington University; Dr. 


*Complete text of the charter will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, 
pt. 8, pp. 9852-9853. 
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Howard Pennyman, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; Dr. William Prendergast, Republi- 
can conference committee; Mr. Nick 
Zappel, U.S. Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The intention of this committee is in- 
deed laudable. As set forth at the press 
conference announcing this program on 
October 11, 1966, it was announced that 
this series of half-hour television pro- 
grams on the three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government will be produced in co- 
operation with group W—Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co—and will be available 
to television stations throughout the 
country as well as educational channels 
for schoolroom use. In addition, 16-milli- 
meter version of this film for those areas 
not now covered by educational television 
programing will be available. 

This program is fully bipartisan in 
nature and will attempt to portray hon- 
estly and forthrightly all aspects of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial proc- 
esses which, when combined, form our 
Federal Government. 

It is my hope that Members on both 
sides of the aisle of this body will see fit 
to cooperate in every way possible to as- 
sure a fair representation of the work 
of the House of Representatives. There 
will undoubtedly be an opportunity in 
the near future to meet the production 
staff in charge of this program of Opera- 
tion Government. 

There is nothing that can substitute 
for an accurate portrayal of the com- 
plex nature of our Federal Government 
and its three branches. I wish to com- 
mend the hard-working ladies of the 
Operation Government Committee, as 
well as its staff. The work of Operation 
Government should receive our hearty 
support and encouragement. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO: UKRAINIAN 
POET LAUREATE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fri- 
day, March 10, is the anniversary of the 
death of Taras Shevchenko, the Ukrain- 
jan poet laureate. 

Shevchenko still serves as the great 
driving spirit of Ukrainian nationalism 
against the insidious Communist control 
of the Ukrainian nation, even though he 
died 106 years ago. 

Dramatic evidence of the effective im- 
pact of Taras Shevchenko’s leadership 
in the free world is his statue, which was 
dedicated here in Washington 2 years 
ago. 

Today the Ukraine is the largest non- 
Russian nation within the Soviet Em- 
pire. Despite cruel repressions, the 
Ukrainian people continue in their 
search for freedom. Taras Shevchenko, 
the greatest of all Ukrainian poets, 
fought all his life, not only for the free- 
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dom of Ukraine, but also for the freedom 
and individual dignity of all human 
beings. 

Although this occasion can be observed 
only clandestinely in the Ukraine, Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian descent are celebrat- 
ing this anniversary with appropriate 
ceremonies and solemn pledges to con- 
tinue their work to further the ideals of 
human freedom and the freedom of 
Ukraine of which Taras Shevchenko 
sang with such lyric beauty in his poetry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join my 
friends of Urkrainian background in 
honoring this great poet and in praying 
that freedom for all peoples will come 
as Taras Shevchenko so fervently hoped. 


EXCLUDING REIMBURSED MOVING 
EXPENSES FROM TAXABLE IN- 
COME 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL]I may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to clarify the 
status of certain reimbursements. for 
moving expenses made by an employer 
to his employee. It applies only to tax- 
payers who have been employed by the 
same employer for the previous 12 
months. The moving expenses must be 
incurred as the result of a transfer by 
the employer of the employee to a new 
principal place of work that is at least 
20 miles from his former residence. 

That ours is a mobile population is 
amply demonstrated statistically. It 
has also been recognized by the Con- 
gress. In 1964, the Congress passed tax 
legislation making several categories of 
moving expenses tax deductible. Last 
year, the Congress amended the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 to provide 
reimbursement of a number of moving 
and storage expenses of Federal employ- 
ees when transferred from one official 
station to another. While such reim- 
bursement was not made nontaxable, 
because of questions of committee juris- 
diction, the intent of Congress spelled 
out, for example, in the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, report, was 
clearly expressed that this should not be 
subject to tax. 

If this is true for Government reim- 
bursement to its own employees, it is 
impossible to use a different standard 
for private employees, My bill would 
clarify congressional intent in both 
cases. It would remove tax liability for 
the following reimbursed expenses: 

First. Expenses of moving household 
goods and personal effects, including 
storage costs, from the former residence 
to the new residence; 

Second. Traveling expenses, includ- 
ing meals and lodging, from the former 
residence to the new residence; 

Third. Traveling expenses of the tax- 
payer, his spouse or both in searching 
for a new residence; 
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Fourth. Meals and lodging costs for 
the taxpayer and his household for up 
to 30 days at the new place of residence 
while occupying temporary quarters; 

Fifth. Expenses incident to the sale 
or exchange of the taxpayer’s former 
residence or to the settlement of an 
unexpired lease; 

Sixth. Expenses incident to the pur- 
chase of a new residence; and 

Seventh. Miscellaneous expenses at- 
tributable to the transfer up to $1,000 
for families; and $500 for single tax- 
payers, or two times the average weekly 
wages of the taxpayer, whichever is the 
lower. 

Taxing the employee on any reim- 
bursements for the legitimate expenses 
of transfer required by his employer is 
clearly inequitable. It has been esti- 
mated that 38 percent of all migrants 
could fall into this classification, which 
is an indication of the seriousness of 
the problem. Within my own congres- 
sional district, as of 1960, 43 percent of 
the population has changed residences 
in the previous 5 years with over 
65,000 residents coming from out of 
State. This situation can be multiplied 
many times over around the country. 

The bill I have introduced today has 
drawn bipartisan support both in this 
Congress and in past Congresses. Tax 
liability on this type of reimbursement 
serves as a barrier to the type of labor 
mobility necessary for a thriving na- 
tional economy. There is no adequate 
reason why Congress should not and 
could not enact legislation to correct 
this inequity in this session. 


CREDIT EXTENSION BY FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wwnatt] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation to provide the 
Federal Reserve banks with the authority 
to extend credit to member banks and 
others on any satisfactory security. The 
bill would eliminate the penalty rates 
which Federal Reserve banks must now 
levy on member bank borrowings se- 
cured by collateral other than Govern- 
ment securities or so-called eligible 
paper. 

The present definition of “eligible 
paper” as short-term, self-liquidating 
paper bears little relationship to the type 
of loans which commercial banks now 
extend. Since 1935 the Reserve banks 
have had permanent authority to make 
advances on any security satisfactory to 
the Reserve banks, but at a penalty rate 
of interest, one-half of 1 percent above 
the regular discount rate. 

My bill would eliminate both the pen- 
alty rate and the necessity for cumber- 
some administrative procedures for de- 
ciding between eligible and ineligible 
paper. It would greatly increase the 
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ability of the Federal Reserve banks to 
perform one of their principal responsi- 
bilities, the provision of appropriate 
credit assistance to member banks. 

I introduced similar legislation on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, during the 89th Congress. 
As S. 1559, the bill was affirmatively voted 
out of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on August 5, 1965, and passed 
by the Senate on August 6, 1965. The 
bill’s origins date from August of 1963 
when the changes were recommended by 
the Federal Reserve. I regret to say that 
no action has ever been taken on this 
meaningful reform in the laws pertain- 
ing to the Federal Reserve System by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 
In the other body, Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin, has reintro- 
duced the measure this year as S. 966. 
I would hope that this proposal, which 
would assist the Federal Reserve System 
and the banking community in their con- 
tinued performance in the public inter- 
est, would receive the attention it de- 
serves this session in both houses of 
Congress. 

I include, as part of my remarks, a 
section-by-section analysis of the pro- 
posed legislation: 

In general, the first section of this bill 
would confer upon the Federal Reserve banks 
broad authority to make advances on any 
satisfactory security and the remaining sec- 
tions of the bill are largely of a conforming 
nature. 

Section 1: A new section 13A would be in- 
serted in the Federal Reserve Act. It would 
authorize any Federal Reserve bank to make 
advances to any of its member banks on the 
note of the member bank secured to the 
satisfaction of the Reserve bank, subject to 
such limitations, restrictions, and regula- 
tions as the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may prescribe. In mak- 
ing such advances, the Reserve bank would 
be required to give due regard to the “main- 
tenance of sound credit conditions and the 
accommodation of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture” and to keep itself informed as 
to the character and amount of the loans and 
investments of its member banks, with a 
view to determining whether undue or inap- 
propriate use is being made of bank credit 
for speculative purposes or for purposes in- 
consistent with the maintenance of sound 
credit conditions. These requirements are 
substantially the same as those now pre- 
scribed by the eighth paragraph of section 4 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

In addition to advances to member banks, 
the Reserve banks would be authorized to 
make advances to individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations on the security of obliga- 
tions of the United States, an authority 
similar to that now contained in the last 
paragraph of section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, although the new authority, like 
that with respect to advances to member 
banks, would not specify any maturity limi- 
tation. As under present law, the authority 
to make advances to corporations would 
cover advances to nonmember banks. 

Section 2: Because they would be super- 
seded or rendered obsolete by the authority 
conferred by the new section 13A, the provi- 
sions of the Federal Reserve Act hereafter 
described would be repealed. 

Section 10(a) of the act (12 U.S.C. 347a), 
enacted in 1932, authorizes advances to 
groups of five or more member banks. This 
authority has never been utilized and would 
be unnecessary in the light of the new 
authority. 

Section 10(b) (12 U.S.C. 347b), containing 
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authority for advances to member banks on 
any satisfactory security but at a one-half- 
of-1-percent penalty interest rate, would 
likewise be rendered unnecessary by the new 
legislation. 

Section 11(b) of the act (12 US.C, 248 
(b)), authorizing the Board of Governors to 
permit or require a Federal Reserve bank to 
rediscount the discounted paper of other Re- 
serve banks, has not been used since 1933 
and is of no practical importance today. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 
13th paragraphs of section 13 of the act (12 
U.S.C. 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 361, and 347c, 
respectively) contain the basic provisions of 
present law regarding discounts and ad- 
vances by the Federal Reserve banks. These 
provisions limit eligible paper to paper “is- 
sued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which have been used, or are to be used, for 
such purposes”; provide emergency author- 
ity (never used) for the discounting of elig- 
ible paper for individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations; authorize the discounting of 
sight drafts in certain limited circumstances; 
authorize the discounting of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances and “dollar exchange” acceptances 
of the kinds described in paragraphs 7 and 
12 of section 13; limit the amount of paper 
of one obligor that may be discounted for a 
member bank; authorize advances (as dis- 
tinguished from discounts) to member banks 
secured by Government obligations or elig- 
ible paper, provide for the regulation of dis- 
counts by the Board; authorize advances to 
individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
on the security of Government obligations; 
authorize the discounting of agricultural 
paper, paper held by Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and paper of cooperative mar- 
keting associations; and provide that cer- 
tain types of real estate loans by national 
banks shall be regarded as commercial paper 
for discount purposes. All of these provi- 
sions would either be superseded or covered 
by the new section 13A added by section 1 
of the present bill. 

Section 3: The eighth paragraph of sec- 
tion 4 of the act (12 U.S.C. 301) presently 
requires each Federal Reserve bank to con- 
sider the maintenance of sound credit con- 
ditions and the accommodation of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture in extending credit 
to member banks, and to keep itself informed 
regarding undue uses of bank credit for 
speculative purposes; and the Board of Gov- 
ernors is authorized to suspend any member 
bank from access to Federal Reserve credit 
for any such undue use of bank credit. 
These provisions would be retained in sub- 
stance in the new section 13A. Accordingly, 
the similar provisions of section 4 would be 
repealed, so that the eighth paragraph of 
that section would provide only—as it does 
now—that the board of directors of each 
Federal Reserve bank shall administer its af- 
fairs “fairly and impartially and without dis- 
crimination in favor of or against any mem- 
ber bank or banks.” 

Section 4: The 13th paragraph of section 
9 of the act (12 U.S.C. 330) would be amend- 
ed to repeal the proviso limiting the amount 
of paper of one obligor that may be dis- 
counted for any member bank. This limi- 
tation, like the similar limitation in section 
9 of the act, appears unnecessary in view of 
the fact that most State laws limit the 
amount of loans that may be made to one 
borrower by State banks, in terms similar to 
those applicable to national banks under sec- 
tion 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 5: The last sentence of section 
1l(c) of the act (12 U.S.C. 248 ()), regarding 
the addition to the discount rate of any tax 
paid by the Reserve banks on deficiencies in 
their reserves against Federal Reserve notes, 
would be modified to refer to the interest 
rate charged on advances under the new sec- 
tion 13A, 
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Section 6: The language of the last sen- 
tence of section 11(m) of the act (12 U.S.C. 
248(m)), regarding suspension of rediscount 
privileges for certain increases in loans se- 
cured by stock or bond collateral, would be 
conformed to refer to suspension of use of 
the credit facilities of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Section 7: The provision of section 12 of 
the act (12 U.S.C, 262), authorizing the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council to make recommenda- 
tions in regard to discount rates and redis- 
count business, would be changed to refer 
to advances under the new section 13A and 
interest rates on such advances. 

Section 8: The first paragraph of section 
14 of the act (12 U.S.C. 353) would be 
amended to eliminate a reference to paper 
eligible for rediscount and, at the same time, 
to omit a reference to regulation of Federal 
Reserve bank open market operations by the 
Board of Governors, a function that has been 
subject to regulation since 1935 by the 
Federal Open Market Committee, 

Section 9: A conforming change would be 
made in section 14(c) of the act (12 U.S.C. 
856) to eliminate a reference to paper aris- 
ing out of commercial transactions, as here- 
inbefore defined. 

Section 10: Section 14(d) of the act (12 
U.S.C. 357), relating to the fixing of dis- 
count rates, would be amended to refer to 
interest rates under the new section 13A. 
At the same time, this provision would be 
broadened to authorize the fixing of different 
rates, not only for different classes of paper, 
but also according to such other basis or 
bases as may be deemed necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this provision. The 
amended provision would also include sep- 
arate authority as to rates on advances to 
individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
under subsection (c) of the new section 13A. 

Section 11: The provision of section 16 of 
the act (12 U.S.C. 412) authorizing the use 
of paper acquired under section 13 as secu- 
rity for Federal Reserve notes would be mod- 
ifled to refer to notes of member banks or 
others acquired under the provisions of [the 
new] section 13A of this act. 

Section 12: The provision of section 19 of 
the act (12 U.S.C. 463), prohibiting member 
banks from acting as agents for nonmember 
banks in obtaining Federal Reserve dis- 
counts, without the Board’s permission, 
would be conformed to refer to advances in- 
stead of discounts. 

Section 13: A provision of section 23A of 
the act, relating to security for loans to af- 
fillates of member banks, would be con- 
formed to eliminate a reference to drafts 
eligible for rediscount. 

Section 14: A provision of the act of July 
21, 1932 (12 U.S.C. 1148), authorizing agri- 
cultural credit corporations to rediscount 
eligible paper with the Federal Reserve 
banks, would be repealed. 


FHA INSURANCE OF VACATION 
HOMES 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rupp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to authorize 
FHA insurance of vacation homes. My 
bill, identical to one introduced in the 
other body by the Honorable PHILIP Hart, 
of Michigan, will do much to achieve the 
continued economic revitalization so 
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moe to areas like northern Mich- 
an. 

The tourist and vacation industry is 
a key that will unlock new doorways to 
prosperity in areas like northern Mich- 
igan. The Federal government is al- 
ready doing a great deal to provide direct 
and indirect assistance. Michigan’s Gov. 
George Romney has instituted a vigorous 
program. We must constantly seek new 
and more ingenious ways of bolstering 
this vital industry. Extending insurance 
of mortgages to vacation homes is just 
such a program. 

Many of our rural areas lack the tax 
base that is necessary to healthy and co- 
ordinated growth. In areas like the 11th 
Congressional District. of Michigan, 
which I represent, this is complicated by 
the fact that the Park Service and Forest 
Service have taken large tracts of land 
off the tax rolls. The Park Service and 
Forest Service programs are, for the most 
part, excellent, and in themselves will 
greatly increase tourism. Nevertheless, 
at least a short-range problem is created 
for many jurisdictions in nonurban 
areas. The increase in the tax base 
created by vacation homes would cer- 
tainly be substantial. 

The purchaser of a vacation home is 
a good risk. He is generally a responsible 
family man, and I understand financial 
institutions dealing in the vacation home 
field rarely have collection problems. 
Furthermore, the great percentage of 
these homes are in the $10,000 to $15,000 
range. 

From every point of view this is de- 
sirable legislation. It encourages recrea- 
tion for families generally confined to 
cities most of the year. It bolsters the 
economy of areas presently in need of 
economic development by attracting new 
people on a semipermanent basis, in- 
creasing the tax base, providing new jobs 
for local labor forces, and opening new 
markets. 

The second home market is booming 
all over America. It is time for Congress 
to recognize this fact, and extend FHA 
insurance for seasonal homes. The bill 
I have introduced today, amending sec- 
tion 203 of the National Housing Act, 
accomplishes this purpose. 


VERMONT VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with much pride that I place in the REC- 
orD a speech of Donald C. Chaffin, of 
Bennington, Vt., which was adjudged the 
winning speech in the Vermont Voice of 
Democracy contest conducted by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and its ladies’ 
auxiliary: 

(By Donald C. Chaffin) 

Few Americans would define Democracy 

as the absolute freedom to do what one 
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wants, be it right or wrong. Most Americans 
understand that even though Democracy does 
offer them many opportunities to do what 
they want, it does so only insofar as what 
they want is right. 

The word “Right” plays a very important, 
historical role in our Democracy, In fact, 
one of the Basic Documents on which our 
Democracy rests has been called “The Bill of 
Rights.” 

We say a thing is “Right” when it is as it 
should be. For instance, in a Democracy 
such as ours the citizens are guaranteed the 
exercise of certain rights so that they can— 
as it should be—promote personal growth 
and maintain personal freedom while, at the 
same time, they are contributing to the 
Common good of all. 

Very few citizens have to be prodded into 
promoting and defending their own rights. 
Very many, however, are remiss in promot- 
ing and defending the rights of the other 
citizens, especially when they feel that the 
deprivation of the rights of others has no 
direct bearing on their own. Unfortunately, 
they are only too willing to let some citizens 
suffer a wrong, while they themselves enjoy 
the opposite right. 

But to prevent or correct injustices—which 
is nothing more than the absence of rights 
that should be present—is as necessary to the 
development of a True Democracy as the 
freedom to exercise one’s own rights. For in 
truth, the exercise of one’s own rights and 
the correction of injustices inflicted on 
others go hand in hand. A Democracy such 
as ours, which purports to be the citadel of 
each man’s basic rights, cannot long exist if 
its citizens promote justice in one area and 
allow injustice in another. 

Americans who do not prevent or correct 
injustices because they are afraid to become 
involved, or because they are unwilling to 
do the work necessary to conserve and pro- 
mote Democratic principles, are not living 
up to their serious obligations. In fact they 
are undermining, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, the very foundation of our Democracy, 
which guarantees equal rights for all its 
citizens. 

It would be unfair of me to criticize Adult 
Americans without, at the same time, criticiz- 
ing students. For Adult Americans were 
once students, and much of what they learn- 
ed—or didn’t learn—about Democracy, much 
of what they do now—or don’t do—to pro- 
mote rights or to correct injustices—has its 
roots in their student days. 

Consequently, I think it is imperative for 
students to know Democracy and put its 
principles into action while they are still 
students, because student Days are the days 
in which to establish strong roots for future 
growth. 

Students must come to know our Democ- 
racy—from its foundations through its 
evolutionary growth. They must understand 
the rights guaranteed under our Democratic 
form of Government, and they must be 
made aware of the fact that some of the 
rights guaranteed have been, in fact, lack- 
ing to some of its citizens. 

Once having understood this, students 
must examine their own house. They must 
see that Democratic Principles are brought 
to bear upon their own society, for they will 
promote rights and correct injustices as 
Adults to the degree they do the same as 
students. 

Two things I do personally to promote 
Democratic principles within our school sys- 
tem are: 

(1) I vote for those student Government 
candidates who honestly seek to correct in- 
justices or inequalities present within the 
School Politic or for those who pledge to 
promote the well-being of all the students, 
and not just the few; and 

(2) I encourage, allow and participate in 
free discussions of all ideas, whether it be 
in the Public Forum of School Government, 
or in the private sector. 
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In conclusion—Democracy means to me 
the enjoyment of my own personal rights 
and the opportunity to promote and defend 
the rights of another, for in promoting his 
I guarantee my own, 


INDIA SHOULD TRY HARDER 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BURKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to House Joint Reso- 
lution 267, the resolution now before the 
House concerning continued food aid to 
India. 

In the consideration of such a serious 
matter as the shipment of food to hun- 
gry people, I do not think it amiss to 
point out that India, to whom it is pro- 
posed we send emergency food assist- 
ance, should try harder. No one be- 
grudges India food when natural dis- 
asters overtake the crops, or when the 
most efficient use of the soil still fails to 
produce enough food for her teeming 
millions. But we do have the right to 
object, I think, if India does not make 
the best use of her agricultural resources, 
and comes to expect, as a matter of 
course, that America will make up the 
gap. It is India’s responsibility to do her 
absolute best to feed her people. 

The resolution before us, House Joint 
Resolution 267, approves the participa- 
tion of this country with other nations 
and with multilateral organizations in 
efforts designed to develop a compre- 
hensive self-help approach to the war on 
hunger, based on a fair sharing of the 
burdens among the nations of the world. 
How this is to be accomplished is not 
spelled out. In his war-on-hunger mes- 
sage, the President indicated that food 
and food-related assistance to India 
should be administered through the 11- 
member consortium already operating 
under World Bank leadership for the 
joint provision of economic aid to that 
country. The resolution would be 
strengthened, it seems to me, if it con- 
ditioned our assistance on the perform- 
ance of certain tasks by the Indian Con- 
sortium, such as regularly reviewing In- 
dia’s self-help efforts, conditions which 
appear in the President’s message. I 
greatly fear that unless Congress makes 
it crystal clear just what this country 
can do and is willing to do, the entire 
burden of short and long range food as- 
sistance to India will fall upon us. 

In its report on this resolution, the 
Agriculture Committee, of which I am a 
member, pointed out that the resolution 
does not amend existing law. It is not 
meant to restrict the authority of the 
President to take such action as he sees 
fit at a later time. The resolution, in 
short, is a “sense of Congress” resolu- 
tion. It constitutes an expression of 
Legislative support for a policy that the 
Executive could adopt without such sup- 
port. I appreciate the fact that congres- 
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sional approval is being sought. By the 
same token, however, I believe that since 
Congress is not making law by means of 
this resolution, it ought at least to record 
its belief, in clear cut fashion, that India 
must take certain specific steps to help 
herself if she is to merit this Nation’s 
confidence, and that this country will 
participate in any multilateral assistance 
program for Indian food relief only as 
long as other members meet their com- 
mitments. 

Among the specific steps which India 
might take to relieve her seemingly 
chronic food shortage is to give a higher 
priority to agriculture in her develop- 
ment planning. During her first devel- 
opment plans India was lucky. Her har- 
vests were good. The result was to con- 
tinue planning in terms of large indus- 
trial expansion, without paying sufficient 
attention to the agricultural base. India 
is now paying a price for that shortsight- 
edness, but it is not a price that should 
continue. This much of the remedy, at 
least, is in Indian hands. Furthermore, 
India could plant food crops on land pres- 
ently devoted to cotton, which is a world 
surplus crop. This country has a right 
to expect that India is meeting the re- 
quirements. of Public Law 480 as 
amended, in this regard, before it con- 
tinues to make wheat available out of 
its own shrinking supplies. 

India is making efforts at population 
control. This is commendable, for un- 
less the Indian population can be kept 
within some limits, all the assistance in 
the world will be for naught. Unfor- 
tunately, reports on the success of India’s 
family planning program are mixed. 
Admittedly, this is a tremendous prob- 
lem, but additional effort is necessary if 
food aid for India we are called upon to 
support is to be of any value, now or in 
the future. ö 

In its report, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee also pointed out that both the present 
resolution and existing legislation make 
it possible for grain shipments for India 
to be in the form of products, and it 
recommends that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture use his authority under Public 
Law 480 to make a reasonable amount 
of assistance available in product form. 
I join in that recommendation, and 
again, I wish it had been included in the 
resolution. Either that, or let the rupees 
spent in India for this aid be used instead 
to help American exports and the bal- 
ance of payments. 

In short, let us seize this moment to 
review our foreign aid programs. I 
know this has been done many times be- 
fore, and I am not suggesting an overall 
policy review. What I am suggesting is 
that this country make a searching ex- 
amination of the extent to which self- 
help programs have taken hold, not only 
in India, but throughout the underde- 
veloped world. Otherwise aid becomes a 
treadmill. I fear that unless the so- 
called third world realizes that there is a 
limit to Uncle Sam’s bounty it will not 
put its house in order. It is because I 
believe this, and because I believe that 
India, as a leader of the third world, 
has not set the example it could and 
should, that I cannot vote for this res- 
olution. 
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ARROGATION OF POWER BY 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, of late a 
growing number of Members of Congress 
are becoming more resentful of the atti- 
tude and philosophy of the Supreme 
Court. 

Recent decisions refiect the Court’s 
propensity to arrogate—with summary 
disdain for either public good or public 
preference—power delegated to the legis- 
lative branch of Government. The more 
notorious rulings include those involving 
Communist teachers in public schools, 
prayer in school, reapportionment, and 
persons suspected or convicted of crime. 

If ever an example of the Supreme 
Court’s encroachment, were needed, the 
reapportionment rulings provided all the 
evidence necessary to prove that action is 
necessary to get our system of checks and 
balances back on even keel. Here the 
Court went clearly beyond constitutional 
limitations by assuming an unprece- 
dented political position in Baker against 
Carr, then proceeding to ignore even 
county lines in Reynolds against Sims. 

Mr. Speaker, when one branch of a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people insists upon following 
a course that is repugnant and intoler- 
able to most of the people, it becomes the 
responsibility of those elected by the 
people to reappraise and to readjust. 

Today I am introducing a bill to pro- 
vide for a constitutional amendment to 
permit Congress, by a two-thirds vote of 
each house, to override a decision of the 
Supreme Court. I was author of similar 
legislation in the 88th Congress, but I 
believe that the need for it is now more 
obvious and more urgent. Instead of 
attempting to rescind decisions through 
constitutional amendments in install- 
ments, Congress should enact my bill as 
soon as possible in order to supply prompt 
and precise remedy for both odious and 
overbearing Court actions. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR.. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 7 I introduced. House Joint Res- 
olution 269 to designate the second week 
5 May National Schoo! Safety Patrol 

eek.” n 

Residents of Washington are well 
aware of this annual eyent, for more 
than 20,000 boys and girls converge upon 
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the city at this time of year for the 
honors so richly earned in their capacity 
as patrol leaders. I am happy to re- 
port that 800 to 900 boys and girls from 
the Cambria County area, sponsored by 
the AAA Club of Johnstown, will be here 
to participate in the parade and other 
functions. 

The national school safety patrol pa- 
rade is always a most impressive episode 
in this exciting week, and the heartbeat 
of every spectator is further quickened 
at the presentation of Gold Lifesaver 
Medals to those alert and courageous 
youngsters considered directly responsi- 
ble for saving the lives of fellow students. 

Each of the 900,000 patrol members 
who serves faithfully in protecting Amer- 
ica’s school populace from injury merits 
the appreciation of a grateful nation. 
Moreover, the young boy or girl who 
recognizes this responsibility and carries 
out the appointed duties of the safety 
patrol will be a better citizen for it. At 
the same time the familiar badge and 
belt are a symbol of authority which 
tend to impress upon all students—and 
adult passersby alike—the need for re- 
specting the laws that safeguard our 
society. 

Traffic fatality statistics are a testi- 
mony to the success of the safety patrol 
program. It began to take form in 1916, 
and in the past 45 years the traffic death 
rate of schoolchildren has been cut al- 
most in half while the traffic death rate 
of other age groups has doubled. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate members 
of the patrol and all who cooperate ac- 
tively in this vital program—including 
school authorities, police officials, and 
local motor clubs affiliated with the 
American Automobile Association. 


LAWS TO AID SENIOR CITIZENS 
NEEDED TO COMBAT GROWING 
INFLATION — SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS MUST BE INCREASED 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the large numbers of retirees in my 
district, I have had the opportunity to 
witness firsthand the many problems 
they face. The situation of the retiree 
in today’s economy is very serious and 
in many respects promises to become 
even worse as the administration con- 
tinues to pursue a policy of planned def- 
icits which is resulting in a continuing 
debasement of the retirement dollar. 

I have today introduced a series of 
bills which, if enacted into law, would 
help ease the heavy burden imposed on 
senior citizens as a result of the infla- 
tionary policies of the administration. 

The first of my bills would amend title 
II of the Social Security Act and would 
first, provide benefits for certain dis- 
abled widows without regard to their 
age; second, increase the outside earn- 
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ings permitted without loss of benefits 
from $1,500 annually to $2,400 annually; 
third, pay benefits to the surviving spouse 
despite marriage or remarriage if the 
blissful event occurs after the attain- 
ment or age 55; and, fourth, provide 
automatic social security increases with 
increases in the cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support an im- 
mediate, across-the-board increase in 
social security benefits. I have refrained 
from specifying any particular percent- 
age increase believing that the mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who are presently considering 
this matter and who have all the facts 
before them from which to make this de- 
termination, will come up with a reason- 
able increase. I strongly urge, however, 
that the above enumerated bills be made 
a part of any legislation recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

I believe it essential, for example, that 
the automatic increase provision be in- 
corporated into this year’s social security 
amendments. Inflation strikes far more 
rapidly than the Congress acts. To our 
older or disabled citizens living on a re- 
duced and fixed income, inflation pro- 
duces infinite hardships. It is impos- 
sible for many of our senior citizens to 
manage today’s living costs on yester- 
day’s fixed income. It is essential that 
Congress act to provide a means whereby 
increases in social security benefits keep 
pace with increases in the cost of living. 
An automatic increase provision is a 
reasonable means to attain this desired 
end and should be approved by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

In addition to my bills to aid social 
security recipients, I have introduced 
other bills which will be helpful to older 
Americans, 

I have introduced a bill to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act which also 
calls for an automatic benefits increase 
with increases in the cost of living. As 
with social security, I am in support of 
an immediate increase in Railroad Re- 
tirement benefits as well. 

I have also introduced a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to restore the 
provisions permitting the deductions of 
medical expenses incurred for the care 
of individuals 65 years of age and over 
without regard to the 3-percent and 1- 
percent floors. I have also filed a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide that annuities received under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act shall 
not be subject to the income tax. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is high time 
we stopped relegating the senior citizen 
to a second-class citizen role. We must 
recognize that many of our older work- 
ers are physically and mentally capable 
of engaging in gainful employment and, 
in many cases, need such an opportu- 
nity in order to participate in commu- 
nity life as happy, self-respecting citi- 
zens. With this in mind, I have intro- 
duced today a bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to provide for a 
National Community Senior Service 
Corps so that maximum utilization of 
the talents and experience of our senior 
citizens can be made. 

I have also introduced a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to pro- 
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hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of age. I believe that every indi- 
vidual who is mentally and physically 
capable of working and who desires to 
work should not be excluded from em- 
ployment solely on the basis of age. It 
should be pointed out that this problem 
confronts not only the worker of 60 years 
of age or more. It hits also the middle- 
aged workers as well. I repeat: our ob- 
jective should be to assure that all citi- 
zens have an opportunity to work if men- 
tally and physically able to do so. 

I have also introduced a bill aimed at 
benefitting civil service retirees in addi- 
tion to the Internal Revenue Code 
amendment discussed above. This bill 
would eliminate the reduction in annuity 
presently experienced when the spouse 
predeceases the person make the election, 
thus permitting the survivor to receive 
a full annuity instead of a reduced an- 
nuity. The bill also provides that the 
retiree, in the alternative, may elect to 
designate a new spouse as survivor when 
such new spouse has attained age 60 and 
thereby permit a second spouse to be- 
come eligible for a survivor annuity. 

The bill would also extend benefits un- 
der the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act to retirees entitled to 
receive a “deferred annuity”—that is to 
say, persons who leave government serv- 
ice prior to retirement age and who are 
eligible to draw their retirement, based 
on their years of government service, 
upon reaching age 62. 

This bill would further provide for re- 
computation of annuities of retirees who 
retired prior to October 11, 1962, The 
purpose of this recomputation is to give 
those retired before 1962 the benefit of 
the more liberal computation formula in- 
stituted for those retiring after the 1962 
date. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that enactment 
of these bills, would go a long ways to- 
ward assisting senior citizens in many 
5815 of life. I urge their enactment into 
aw. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 27, President 
Johnson sent a remarkable message to 
the Congress calling for the establish- 
ment of an international center in the 
heart of Washington which would be, he 
said, “available for foreign chanceries 
and the offices of international organi- 
zations.” He also said that he would 
“recommend legislation, which, consist- 
ent with the legitimate interests of the 
District citizens, would specify an area 
northwest of Washington Circle” to be 
used for these foreign governments and 
international organizations. 

I say remarkable because additional 
details of this proposed international 
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center are becoming available daily and 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the State Department and the adminis- 
tration has other plans in mind in ad- 
dition to those stated by the President. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
today on the international center, re- 
veals some of the other proposals in the 
plan which the Members of the House 
must consider carefully. The editorial 
says: 

The planners and the State Department 
are looking not only to present demands but 
also to the indefinite future when much 
more space will be needed for international 
activities here. It would be highly desir- 
able to have a specially designated center 
with hotels, restaurants, perhaps shops with 
many foreign specialties and office space for 
any country or international agency seeking 
it. Incidentally, such an International Cen- 
ter would also add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the city. 


Just why the State Department and 
the planners think that the taxpayers 
of the Nation should help subsidize loca- 
tions for new hotels and restaurants is 
something that should be explained. 
There are many fine hotels near the 
present international section of the Na- 
tion’s Capital where the French Em- 
bassy, the Italian, Mexican, and 
Spanish Embassies, and scores of 
chanceries are located. This is highly 
questionable, particularly when the de- 
velopment scheme would displace scores 
of businesses providing jobs for thou- 
sands of breadwinners and heads of 
families and knock out millions of dol- 
lars in taxes paid by these businesses to 
the Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments. 

The New York Times on March 8 re- 
ported on the State Department proposal 
as follows: 

The Administration proposal would au- 
thorize the General Services Administration, 
the Federal Government’s housekeeping and 
purchasing agency, to buy most of the prop- 
erty in an area of aging residences north of 
Washington Circle at Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire Avenues, N.W. 

With an expenditure of about $50 mil- 
lion, the G.S.A, would raze the area and, fol- 
lowing procedures common in urban renewal 
development resell or lease the assembled 
parcels of acreage to foreign governments 
for use as chanceries and embassies. 


There are several things that become 
clear from this New York Times article 
about President Johnson’s proposal 
which he neglected to tell the Congress 
in his message of February 27. It is not 
“an area of aging residences,” but one of 
the fastest developing commercial and 
residential areas in the Nation’s Capital 
and one which is developing without 1 
cent of Federal urban renewal funds. 
The land in the area is selling in the 
vicinity of $80 a foot. 

It should be noted that there are 10 
acres of vacant land in the Kalorama 
area, an historic Embassy-chancery area, 
which could be obtained for a figure of 
approximately $5 million. By compari- 
son, to acquire the Washington Circle site 
something in excess of $100 million would 
be required for the land alone. 

It is time that Members of both the 
Senate and the House took a harder look 
at the administration’s plan for an in- 
ternational center and asked if this 
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project is not a $100 million boondoggle 
and a get-rich-quick land-development 
scheme in which the administration is 
using foreign Governments and inter- 
national organizations for the purpose of 
refurbishing its sagging image in the 
Nation’s Capital. There are enough hid- 
den costs in this project to keep it rolling 
for the next 20 years. 

[From The Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1967] 

INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


The concept of an International Center 
is an important part of the National Capital 
Planning Commission’s new “comprehensive 
plan” for Washington. President Johnson 
obviously had this plan in mind when he 
asked Congress recently to authorize the 
acquisition of about 42 acres between Wash- 
ington Circle and Potomac Park for use by 
chanceries and international organizations. 
The site has been well chosen. It lies be- 
tween the State Department and the cluster 
of chanceries and embassies near Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut Avenues. It is also 
reasonably close to various international 
organization headquarters. 

There are, of course, other attractive sites 
for embassies and chanceries, and no one 
should suppose that all of the 113 foreign 
governments represented in Washington will 
ever wish to be in an international center. 
The Government has an obligation to make 
suitable sites available to meet a wide variety 
of requirements. It is good policy to provide 
special inducements for international organ- 
izations to locate here. 

The bill approved by the House District 
Committee authorizing the acquisition of 
two separate sites for chanceries, one at 
16th Street and Florida Avenue and the other 
near the Zoo, does not alter the concept of 
an International Center. Both sites may 
well be used for chanceries if they meet 
the requirements of the countries concerned. 
The planners and the State Department are 
looking not only to present demands but 
also to the indefinite future when much 
more space will be needed for international 
activities here. It would be highly desirable 
to have a specially designated center with 
hotels, restaurants, perhaps shops with 
many foreign specialities and office space 
for any country or international agency 
seeking it. Incidentally, such an Inter- 
national Center would also add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the city. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1967] 


HOUSE PANEL AND STATE DEPARTMENT CLASH 
on Empassy ENCLAVE 


(By Ben A. Franklin) 


WASHINGTON, March 7.— Another round in 
the perennial debate over where to put Wash- 
ington’s large number of foreign diplomats 
began today. As usual, Congress and the 
State Department were on opposite sides, 
with residents of the District of Columbia in 
the middle. 

At stake is a long-discussed plan to create 
a diplomatic enclave in Washington—a sort 
of ambassadorial industrial park—to relieve 
a critical shortage of office space for the staffs 
of foreign missions here. 

The diplomatic office problem is com- 
pounded here by city zoning restrictions that 
severely limit the areas available for chan- 
ceries, or staff working quarters, as distinct 
from ambassadorial residences, which can be 
built anywhere. 

Despite nearly three years of planning and 
consultation with diplomats and members of 
Congress on its proposal for a 42-acre down- 
town enclave, the State Department today 
found itself temporarily one-upped by the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, which has distinctly different ideas. 

The committee headed by Representative 
John L. McMillan, Democrat of South Caro- 
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lina, reported favorably to the House today 
a plan that differed radically in concept, 
scope and size from the State Department 
plan, The State Department bill is not ex- 
pected to reach the Capitol until tomorrow. 

The committee bill runs against the wishes 
of President Johnson, who called, on Feb. 27, 
for passage of the State Department plan to 
relieve “an unnecessary irritant in our in- 
ternational relationships.” 

A State Department spokesman said that 
diplomats here would not accept the commit- 
tee version, if passed. 

The two sites offered by the committee 
were far removed from the downtown com- 
plex of Government and international agen- 
cies. 

The Administration proposal would au- 
thorize the General Services Administration, 
the Federal Government's housekeeping and 
purchasing agency, to buy most of the prop- 
erty in an area of aging residences north of 
Washington Circle, at Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire Avenues N.W. 

With an expenditure of about $50-million, 
the G.S.A. would raze the area and, following 
procedures common in urban renewal devel- 
opment, resell or lease the assembled parcels 
of acreage to foreign governments for use as 
chanceries and embassies. 

Existing structures that would harmonize 
with the proposed development, shops and 
residences and newer apartment buildings 
would be untouched under both plans. Both 
would also provide a special site at Federal 
expense for a new headquarters of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The O. AS. now meets in crowded quarters 
in the old Pan American Union Building and 
is one of the chief supporters of the State 
Department’s “international center” plan. 

Under the department’s proposal, the new 
O.A.8. building would go up in the block 
bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 25th 
Street, M Street, and Rock Creek Park, eight 
short blocks from the State Department. 

The District Committee plan calls for the 
acquisition of a total of about five acres in 
two parcels, separated by about half a mile, 
each about two miles from the State Depart- 
ment. 

One site would be at the location of the 
so-called Henderson Castle at 16th Street 
and Florida Avenue N.W., an abandoned man- 
sion built in 1888 by Senator John B. Hender- 
son, Democrat of Missouri who helped draft 
the 18th Amendment to the Constitution, 
abolishing slavery. 

The other site would be between Calvert 
Street N.W. and the National Zoological 
Park, west of Adams Mill Road. 


THE TIME IS RIPE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GUR- 
NEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has just 
been presented with a golden opportu- 
nity to prove his concern for the concept 
of constitutional government and his re- 
gard for the integrity of the highest 
judicial body in the land. 

With the vacancy created by the pend- 
ing resignation of Justice Clark the 
President has the chance to live up to the 
spirit of the amendment I have proposed 
requiring that Justices be selected from 
among the qualified jurists of the Na- 
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tion rather from among political 
cronies. 

Mr. Speaker, I grant you that there 
may be more political cronies around 
than jurists, but there are still a good 
many highly qualified men in the Nation 
who have proven their judicial qualifi- 
cations as members of the Federal and 
State courts. This has always been true, 
but more often than not the President 
in choosing a Justice has made the selec- 
tion on grounds other than experience 
with the law. 

We have in our time seen Court pack- 
ing to fill the bench with men of the 
President’s political persuasion. The 
amendment I have proposed would re- 
quire, in addition to judicial experience, 
that the balance between the political 
philosophies be made more even, Even 
with my amendment, we have no way 
of determining that the President will 
choose the most qualified man, but as 
the law stands now, there is no require- 
ment that he choose one with any quali- 
fications at all. 

We do not need to be reminded of 
the vast importance of the Supreme 
Court and the tremendous power those 
nine men wield. And the power to ap- 
point them rests almost entirely with the 
discretion of the President. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
take this opportunity to assure the 
worried Nation by appointing a qualified 
man chosen from the many on the courts 
today, and that he will be more con- 
cerned with the man’s ability than with 
his politics. 

I am further hopeful that the Con- 
gress will act to assure that future ap- 
pointments will be based on merit by 
considering the amendment I have pro- 


ABC-ITT MERGER 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I am deeply gratified at the an- 
nouncement by our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins], that an investigation will 
be made into the facts surrounding the 
proposed merger of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., and the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

Certainly all that we have read and 
heard concerning this action, and espe- 
cially concerning the procedures under 
which the proposed merger was at first 
approved by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, gives us just cause 
to wonder how well the public interest 
will be served. 

For us on the Small Business Commit- 
tee, there remain a great many un- 
answered questions concerning the im- 
pact of the ABC-ITT merger on com- 
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petition in broadcasting and related in- 
dustries. A strong segment of this in- 
dustry, especially in the fields of radio 
and UHF television, comprises small un- 
affiliated stations scattered throughout 
the country. It is primarily on this 
basis that the committee will undertake 
its investigation. 

A great measure of credit must go to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], 
who foresaw the many problems that 
would be raised by this merger and who 
called upon the FCC to extend its pro- 
ceedings and delay a final decision on 
the merger barely hours before its ap- 
proval was announced on December 21, 
1966. Although he had no way of 
knowing at the time, the Commission 
had apparently made its decision well 
before the gentleman’s statement. 

The many unanswered questions and 
unexplored facets of the action which 
prompted the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Contre] to call for a more 
deliberate and penetrating study by the 
FCC, were more than emphasized by a 
bitter dissent from the majority report 
by two members of the Commission. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Conte] has continued to keep the 
matter in focus and has taken steps to 
make certain the public interest will not 
be neglected or jeopardized. In a style 
that is so characteristic of him, he has 
spoken up loudly and firmly on behalf of 
the independent businessman and fair 
competition. He has reaffirmed his basic 
conviction on the necessity for a healthy, 
viable, independent business community. 

The need for a review of the proposed 
merger from the point of view of inde- 
pendent competition was brought to the 
attention of our chairman by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
in a letter dated December 23, barely 48 
hours after the FCC had formally ap- 
proved the move. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] also sent a 
similar letter to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce [Mr. Sraccers], and 
I understand that able committee is also 
making a study within its own perview. 

Since then, of course, the Justice De- 
partment has intervened and the FCC 
has set aside its initial approval pend- 
ing submission of additional facts and 
evidence in the matter. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte) himself has said repeatedly, 
the ultimate outcome of this situation 
may well be to confirm the merger. It 
may be that we will find no threats to 
the public welfare or to the competitive 
atmosphere within which hundreds of 
independent communications enterprises 
must function. But we cannot assume 
this. We must explore the record and 
we must lay the facts before the public. 
We must be sure, and we cannot afford 
to cut corners in reaching that assur- 
ance. 

It is my understanding that the study 
will be made by the subcommittee on 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Conte] is the ranking Repub- 
lican, I am sure his contributions will 
be as valuable and penetrating during 
these deliberations as they have been in 
the preceding weeks. 
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The American public owes a vote of 
thanks to our distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts for his determina- 
tion and steadfastness in keeping their 
interests uppermost in the decisions and 
deliberations of government. 

As the ranking Republican on the 
House Small Business Committee I know 
I speak for my Republican colleagues in 
praising and endorsing the efforts of the 
distinguished Representative of the State 
of Massachusetts, SILVIO CONTE. 


SOVIET-FIAT DEAL 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNY- 
DER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the last 
time there was official talk of Soviet 
“mellowing” in the cold war, it was im- 
mediately followed by the Soviet missile 
crisis of 1962, when the Russians tried to 
get an atomic “drop” on the United 
States from Cuba. 

Today the official line is again that 
there is a Soviet “thaw” on, at the very 
moment they are escalating their direc- 
tion and supply of the big-scale war of 
Communist conquest in Vietnam. 

We are being asked to trade with the 
enemy behind the backs of our fighting 
men, a move unique in American his- 
tory. To this end, AID proposes to give 
$50 million of our taxpayers’ money to 
the Italian Fiat auto works to construct 
an automated plant in Communist Rus- 
sia, which has less than a million auto- 
mobiles right now, poor roads, and in- 
sufficient consumer income to buy bi- 
cycles, let alone automobiles. 

An administration-dominated House 
Subcommittee of Banking and Currency 
has dutifully reported in favor of this 
handout to our enemies. 

The voters are strongly against this 
trading with the enemy. It is the 
voters—not the State Department—who 
elect the Congress. This, I suggest, we 
should all keep in mind. The Congress 
can, and must, oppose construction of 
this plant which could make more Rus- 
sian munitions to kill our men in Viet- 
nam or elsewhere. 


PRESIDENT’S VETERANS MESSAGE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have care- 
fully analyzed the President’s message 
on servicemen and veterans received in 
the House of Representatives on January 
31 of this year. As most Members are 
aware, two subcommittees of the Com- 
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mittee on Veterans’ Affairs have been 
conducting public hearings on bills that 
will implement some of the recommen- 
dations contained in the President’s mes- 
sage as well as other pending proposals 
dealing with the same subject. 

Following a careful study of this en- 
tire subject, I have introduced three bills 
that I believe will provide more equitable 
relief to veterans in the areas touched 
upon in the President's message. 

The first of these bills will provide a 
cost of living increase in monthly pen- 
sion rates for veterans, widows and or- 
phans. It will provide increases ranging 
from $90 to $400 in the various income 
limitations of existing law. The bill will 
create a new housebound rate of $100 
per month for “old law” pensioners. The 
bill contains several other features that 
will liberalize the existing pension pro- 


gram. 

The mail of most Members of Congress 
has called attention to the potential ad- 
verse effect that the contemplated in- 
crease in social security benefits will have 
upon the veterans pension program, The 
President’s recommendation would solve 
this problem by permitting a veteran 
pensioner to waive any increase in social 
security or other Federal retirement an- 
nuities. I believe a more equitable ap- 
proach would be to increase the income 
limitations of existing law, thus permit- 
ting a veteran to accept a modest in- 
crease in income from any source, with- 
out effecting his monthly pension pay- 
ments. 

The second bill I have introduced 
would extend certain benefits not already 
authorized to veterans of Vietnam serv- 
ice and, in some instances, their surviv- 
ors. These include non-service-connect- 
ed pension benefits for veterans, widows, 
and orphans; additional medical bene- 
fits for veterans; automobile allowances 
for certain seriously disabled veterans 
with disabilities that are service-con- 
nected and compensation for service- 
connected disabilities at wartime rates. 

The third bill, Mr. Speaker, will au- 
thorize increases in the monthly educa- 
tional assistance allowances payable to 
veterans who are pursuing educational 
programs under the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966. Additionally, 
this bill would extend the scope of the 
new GI bill to include on-the-job train- 
ing and flight training among the pro- 
grams available for veterans education 
and training. Although the President’s 
message was silent with respect to the in- 
clusion of these programs, I believe they 
are necessary if we intend to provide 
a full program of career opportunity to 
the returning serviceman. Both the 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
GI bills included this program and I be- 
lieve veterans of current service should 
have the same opportunity. - 

I am extremely hopeful and expectant 
that the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
will act favorably upon legislation on 
these subjects in the immediate future. 


ROBERT A. FORSYTHE, A DISTIN- 
GUISHED MINNESOTAN 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
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LANGEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
some very thoughtful remarks recently 
delivered by a distinguished Minnesota 
citizen, Mr. Robert A. Forsythe. He 
takes a close look at our Nation and our 
people and our national purpose. His 
words are important to all Americans as 
we struggle with the growing problems 
of national and world leadership. 

Mr. Forsythe is a former Minnesota 
Republican State chairman, and has 
devoted most of his life in the realm of 
public service on all levels of govern- 
ment. I heartily commend the follow- 
ing speech, delivered by Mr. Forsythe on 
March 4, 1967, before the Otter Tail 
County Republican Convention in Per- 
ham, Minn., in my congressional district: 

I think it is imperative that each citizen 
continually review his role in society and 
his responsibility to his fellow man. None 
of us live in isolation from society, economic 
developments, politics, and governmental in- 
volvement. We have but to look around 
us and we find the problems of today min- 
gled with the hopes of tomorrow. 

We live in the throes of great and dramatic 
change, Projecting ahead the next quarter 
century we can see nothing but change. 
Change in population, y in con- 
centration of population, change in educa- 
tional demands, change in business, labor, 
5 Change will be a key word 

Change is always accompanied by frustra- 
tions. It is because change is difficult to 
manage. It is difficult to comprehend. It 
is hard to accept. It forces problems. 

We have had great periods of change in 
the history of our nation. We look back 
upon them now as historical periods of 
growth. But during those times there was 
apprehension, fear, differences of opinion. 
None of the periods was free of stress and 
strain. 

Yet through it all progress was made and 
to varying degrees people felt a sense of na- 
tional purpose at work. This is essential 
in America—namely that we feel a sense 
of national p Our nation and its 
cause in the world must mean something 
to the individual. 

Today we look around and find a myriad 
of problems and issues in a new era of 
change. We find draft card burnings, re- 
fusal of youngsters to serve their nation. 
We find confusion in the civil rights move- 
ment. We find great difficulty with terms 
such as “black power.” We have student 
demonstrations: We have witnessed talk 
of economic guidelines in relation to man- 
agement and labor and prices and wages. 
We have the problem of war and peace. It 
would almost seem that we have an ava- 
lanche of problems each in itself difficult of 
solution. 

Maybe what these really represent are 
symptoms of a larger problem. Perhaps we 
have reached a time when we lack the feel- 
ing of a national sense of purpose. Maybe 
what each of us has to do is to sit down and 
sharpen our own evaluation of our nation’s 
purpose. That really should not be too 
difficult. 

It would seem to me that America has al- 
ways had three general principles or goals: 

1. The pursuit of peace 

2. The preservation of freedom 

3. The belief in the dignity of man. 
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These three principles have been woven 
into the fabric of America from the day of 
the founding of this Republic. They are as 
worthy of pursuit today as they have been 
at any time in the past. But they must be 
spelled out anew for all to hear and to feel. 

I think there are also certain precepts 
which America has become associated with 
over a long period of time which are of 
growing importance to our situation today. 
I have a strong belief that America: 

1. Has always stood for progress and not 
regression. Our nation has always moved 
forward—never backward. And our nation 
like all others cannot stand still. It must 
be involved in movement. Ours must be 
a dedication to help it move forward in 
progress. 

2. Has rewarded labor—not idleness. This 
is important in view of some suggestions 
that an individual may have a certain 
“right” to monetary remuneration even if 
he does not work at anything and even if 
he does not contribute to our economy and 
society in a constructive way. This would 
be a radical departure from the precept that 
one’s labor should be rewarded. 

8. Has inspired promise and hope—not 

despair. I know that there are people in 
large numbers who have been born into de- 
spair, who live a life-time in despair and 
who die in despair. Many are doomed to 
this cycle through no fault of their own. 
But this is not America. America was born 
to lift all into the realm of promise and 
hope. That is the inherent story of Amer- 
ica. We now have an obligation and a re- 
sponsibility to make sure that promise and 
hope are dominant over the element of de- 
spair. 
4. Has smiled on individuals—not upon a 
faceless mass of humanity. This precept 
goes directly back to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that America is concerned with the dig- 
nity of man. It means that the individual 
is important. That the individual is more 
important than the government which gov- 
erns it, This dignity of man must be con- 
stantly before us in our considerations and 
actions. It is fundamental to the contin- 
uance of a free society. 

5. Has been more filled with love than 
hate. I suppose to some today it would 
seem that hatred has emerged as dominant 
force in our society. People talk of increased 
crime, violence, discrimination, demonstra- 
tions, etc.... At this point it is impor- 
tant to recognize that our younger people in 
high school and college might draw the 
inference that hatred is a dominant theme. 
But here we have a responsibility to avoid 
distortion and to constantly remember and 
recall the millions of acts inspired by love 
which go unnoticed in the news reporting 
of our day. Man’s impulse for love is far 
greater than his possibility for hatred. By 
his very nature man seeks love and desires 
to evidence love. This too is important from 
the standpoint of the future of our nation. 

These three principles or goals and these 
five precepts are all involved in what can 
be termed a national sense of purpose. Now 
we must spell it out. This is the obligation 
and duty of leaders. Leaders in all areas 
of activity must be responsible for this. 
Certainly the President, Senators, Congress- 
men, Governors, Legislators and other 
elected officials must seek and try to spell 
it out. But it is up to every citizen to some- 
how contribute to a spelling out of what 
America is and what it means. 

This is a challenge to individuals and to 
our society in a moment and hour of great 
and difficult change. This is a challenge we 
must all accept. 


EMERGENCY FOOD AID TO INDIA 
IN NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
1965-66 crop year, India experienced the 
worst drought of the century, which 
threatened millions with starvation and 
diseases associated with malnutrition. 
The drought caused a drop in India food 
production from 88 to 72 million tons. 

In order to avert an international ca- 
tastrophe, the United States and many 
other nations, private organizations and 
individuals joined in helping India meet 
its food crisis. Under our food-for-peace 
program, the U.S. Congress approved 
sending over 8 million tons of food grains 
to India as a major part of this effort. 

Earlier this year, the President re- 
ported: 

The fact that India did not experience 
famine ranks among the proudest chapters 
in the history of international cooperation. 


But unfortunately, drought has con- 
tinued to plague India. According to the 
President: 

Unless Indian production is supplemented 
by substantial imports—perhaps 10 million 
tons by present estimates for calendar year 
1967—more than 70 million people will ex- 
perience near famine, 


So it is my purpose today to urge sup- 
port for House Joint Resolution 267. This 
resolution recommends that the United 
States provide an additional amount of 
food grain not to exceed 3 million tons 
at an estimated cost of $190 million as 
the U.S. share toward meeting the India 
food deficit, providing it is appropriately 
matched. It agrees to the further com- 
mitments of additional food aid already 
negotiated by the administration, and 
provides funds for emergency food re- 
lief for distribution by CARE and other 
American voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the longstanding purpose 
of our food-for-peace program has been 
to help combat starvation while develop- 
ing new markets abroad for American 
farm commodities. In spite of our in- 
creasingly limited resources, and the im- 
portance of greater self-help efforts by 
food deficit nations, we cannot in con- 
science sit idly by and watch a people 
starve when we have a program to do 
something about it. 

Avoidance of a catastrophe such as In- 
dia presently faces is exactly why the 
food-for-peace program was established 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
It is clearly to the advantage of both 
America and India to do what we can 
to avoid famine and preserve peace in 
this land which borders on Communist 
China and wartorn southeast Asia. 

Congressional agreement to the emer- 
gency proposals means a potential mar- 
ket for American farm production will 
be given encouragement at the same time 
U.S. humanitarian and foreign policy 
interests are carried out. 

Therefore, I again urge the House to 
support emergency food assistance to In- 
dia proposals contained in House Joint 
Resolution 267. 
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APPAREL IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CarTER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I repre- 
sent, among my constituents, about 4,000 
apparel workers, or one-sixth of all ap- 
parel workers in Kentucky. These peo- 
ple work in approximately 20 plants, 12 
percent of the apparel plants in Ken- 
tucky. The major product of these 
plants is men’s and boys’ dress and sport 
shirts. Men’s and boys’ shirts are run- 
ning into extremely stiff competition 
from imported shirts which are coming 
into this country in very large quanti- 
ties. Apparel imports of almost every 
kind are entering the United States in 
ever-increasing amounts, and this prob- 
lem is of genuine concern to me, not only 
as a representative of part of the indus- 
try, but as an American who believes that 
the apparel industry of this country 
should not be undermined by foreign pro- 
ducers who overbuild their apparel in- 
dustries just to export their excess goods 
to the developed nations of the world. 

I am especially concerned about the 
increasing imports of men’s and boys’ 
shirts, since these products are an im- 
portant part of the apparel production 
in my district. Men’s and boys’ dress 
and sport shirts are coming into this 
country in alarmingly large quantities. 
From 1964 to 1966, a period of only 3 
years, our imports of cotton and syn- 
thetic fabric dress and sport shirts grew 
by 61 percent—from 43.4 million shirts 
in 1964 to 69.7 million shirts in 1966. 
This is an increase of 26 million shirts 
in this short period. The greatest in- 
creases have been in shirts of synthetic 
fabrics, which have been entering this 
country restricted only by tariffs which 
obviously provide a very low barrier. 

These shirts can enter this country 
and, after the appropriate tariffs are 
paid on them, importers can sell them 
for a lower retail price than comparable, 
domestically produced shirts. The for- 
eign manufacturers, the wholesalers, and 
the retailers all can make money by sell- 
ing these imported clothes even after the 
duties are paid. This means that the 
original selling price of the manufac- 
turer, and therefore his costs, are much 
lower than those for American apparel 
manufacturers. This lower selling price 
is due to two principal factors: lower 
wages and more productive machinery. 
In many foreign countries the apparel 
industry is quite new, or it has been re- 
built since the Second World War. This 
means that machinery is new and effi- 
cient, and in some cases more efficient 
than our machinery. Although the for- 
eign apparel worker is not generally as 
efficient as the American apparel worker, 
he can produce very low priced goods 
with the help of modern machines. 

In contrast to foreign apparel indus- 
tries, the American apparel industry is 
one of the oldest industries in the coun- 
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try. In some cases plant and equipment 
is old and not as efficient as it could be. 
Our industry needs time to modernize, 
and even more important, it needs the 
assurance that imports will not take over 
our markets any more than they already 
have. If apparel imports continue to 
grow at their current rate, all the growth 
in market demand will eventually be 
taken over by imports, and the domestic 
industry will not be able to grow at all. 
This prospect does not give our apparel 
manufacturers the necessary incentive 
to invest large amounts in more efficient 
plant and equipment which will help 
them become more competitive with 
imports. 

As I mentioned above, the greatest 
growth in imports currently is in the area 
of synthetic fiber apparel. The only bar- 
rier to their entry into this country is a 
rather ineffective tariff, which our nego- 
tiators in Geneva have proposed be cut 
by as much as 50 percent. These tariff 
cuts under the Kennedy round of nego- 
tiations are due to be authorized before 
the Trade Expansion Act expires this 
June. If this is done, we can expect 
imports of wool and synthetic fiber ap- 
parel to rush into this country as never 
before. 

International trade of cotton apparel 
products, on the other hand, is regulated 
by an arrangement signed by 29 coun- 
tries, including the United States. This 
arrangement allows the exporting coun- 
tries to participate in the markets of the 
importing countries without causing dis- 
locations in these markets. There is a 
provision for annual growth in these im- 
ports so that the domestic industry can 
share its growth in demand with imports. 
This enables apparel producers in both 
importing and exporting countries to 
plan production and investment, 

An arrangement, similar to that gov- 
erning trade of cotton products, could be 
established for the trade of synthetic and 
wool fiber apparel and textile products. 
This would allow our apparel and tex- 
tile industries to share the growth in 
their markets with imports without havy- 
ing imports take over the entire growth. 
Until this type of arrangement is insti- 
tuted, it would be foolish to lower apparel 
tariffs. If tariffs were lowered now, we 
might be too late to help when an ar- 
rangement is negotiated, hopefully very 
soon. 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed that a group of busi- 
nessmen are forming a merit employ- 
ment council in New York City which will 
carry out on a community basis the na- 
tional program of plans for progress. 

Plans for progress is the national vol- 
untary equal employment opportunity 
program of American business. Through 
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it, some 354 major corporations under- 
take individual and collective programs 
which are expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for minorities and are having 
increasing impact on the motivation and 
training problems of young people. 
These projects include work at the na- 
tional and community level, as well as 
extensive in-plant activities to achieve 
the objectives expressed in the individ- 
ual companies’ plans-for-progress 
pledge. 

Plans for progress is staffed by eight 
executives loaned for 1 year by member 
companies which continue to pay their 
Salaries and benefits. They work from 
Washington headquarters, with admin- 
istrative support from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The 1967 staff of plans for progress is 
headed by Eugene F. Rowan, of the J. C. 
Penney Co. Serving as administrative 
coordinators are: Christopher B. Conner, 
Pepsi Co., Inc.; Robert W. Goode, Mellon 
National Bank; David S. Nye, Mobil Oil 
Corp.; Malcolm H. Oettinger, Jr., Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.—RCA; Clifford 
E. Puckett, General Dynamics; George 
S. Sunday, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., and I. L. Van Voorhis, Jr., 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

In addition to sparking the internal 
action programs of its members, plans 
for progress administers several pro- 
grams on a national level. 

National and regional educational con- 
ferences have reachec more than 10,000 
businessmen, educators, and students, 
stressing both the social and economic 
advantages of equal employment oppor- 
tunity and showing how it can be 
achieved. This program includes an- 
nual conferences between industry re- 
cruiters and administrative officials of 
predominantly Negro colleges to inform 
each group of the needs and capabili- 
ties of the other. A total of 488 partici- 
pants, representing 177 companies and 
69 colleges, attended the 1966 conference. 

A series of vocational guidance insti- 
tutes were held in 1966 at which the 
teachers and counselors of teenage stu- 
dents were given instruction and moti- 
vation to prepare minority youth for jobs 
in business. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce, through its Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, enabled plans 
for progress to expand its VGI program 
through a grant of $125,000. With this 
seed money, plans for progress com- 
panies contributed in excess of $200,000 
to bring the program to 17 cities across 
the Nation. 

The task force on youth motivation 
sponsors visits to 70 predominantly Ne- 
gro colleges where 220 Negro executives, 
employed by plans-for-progress com- 
panies, discuss with the students the 
advantages of a business career. Addi- 
tionally, some 500 high school graduates 
now employed in responsible jobs with 
PfP companies have visited high schools 
and junior high schools as living wit- 
nesses that opportunities exist in busi- 
ness for those who prepare for them 
by getting a high school degree and de- 
veloping a skill. This program is being 
expanded to reach students from the 
seventh grade up. 

Pians for progress has organized meet- 
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ings in more than 25 cities at which ex- 
perts explain to businessmen the man- 
power. development programs of the 
Departments of Labor, HEW, and OEO, 
and how businessmen can make use of 
these programs. 

Since its formation in 1961, plans for 
progress has added significantly to the 
number of minority employees in posi- 
tions of responsibility in the member 
companies. The number of white-collar 
employees, particularly, has increased 
substantially. Certainly part of this in- 
crease is attributable to the general eco- 
nomic health of the Nation during this 
period, but plans-for-progress companies 
also believe they have contributed to the 
increase by actively seeking out minority 
employees. 

Both as a national program and 
through participation of member com- 
panies, plans for progress works closely 
with the voluntary employer associations 
of 49 major U.S. cities. These associa- 
tions perform a variety of community 
services in the equal opportunity em- 
ployment field, such as training minority 
workers for jobs in business and indus- 
try and serving as a clearinghouse and 
source of employment information. 
Similar programs are planned for 42 ad- 
ditional cities in 1967. New York City 
will participate in this effort. 

I am pleased to note that among those 
companies initiating this affirmative ac- 
tion are the following from the congres- 
sional district I represent: 


PLANS FOR PROGRESS COMPANIES HEADQUAR- 
TERED IN MANHATTAN 


ACF Industries, Air Reduction Company, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, American Air- 
lines, Abex Corporation, American Can, 
American Home Products, American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary, American Sugar, 
AT&T, American Tobacco Company, Arwood 
Corporation, Avco Corporation, Babcock & 
Wilcox Company. 

Celanese Corporation, Colgate Palmolive, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Combustion 
Engineering, Continental Can Company, Corn 
Products Company, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
Eastern Airlines, Inc., Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U.S., General Dynamics, 
General Electric Company, General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corporation, W. R. Grace 
& Company, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company. 

Hooker Chemical Corporation, IT&T, Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation, Lever Brothers 
Company, Magnavox Company, McGraw Hill, 
Inc., Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., National Lead Company, New York 
Life Insurance Co., New York Telephone 
Company, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Olivetti Underwood Corporation, Otis Ele- 
vator Company, Pan American World Air- 
ways, J. C. Penney, Inc., Pepsi Co., Radio 
Corporation of America, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., Saint Regis Paper Company, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Shell Oil 
Company, Singer Company, Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration, Sperry Rand Corporation, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Sterling Drugs, Inc., Texaco, Inc., Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 
Union Carbide Corporation, U.S. Industries, 
Inc., U.S. Plywood Corporation, Uniroyal, Inc., 
Vitro Corporation of America, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Western Union Telegraph 
Co., National Board of YMCA, American Elec- 
tric Power Service Corp., Time, Inc. ' 
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SPECIAL TAX EXEMPTION FOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill that would permit a 
$200 tax exclusion per month for law 
enforcement officers nationwide. The 
proposal would give these deserving pub- 
lic servants up to a $35 per month re- 
duction in Federal income taxes and in 
effect provides an “instant pay increase.” 

In addition to this nationwide police 
pay raise, the bill would give much 
needed recognition of vital national 
status and of dangerous duty to our law 
enforcement personnel. Combat soldiers 
currently enjoy a similar privilege. 

The risks taken by our law enforce- 
ment officers often equal those taken 
daily by many of our Armed Forces in 
combat areas. We have talked about the 
spiraling crime rate, the lack of police 
officers, the need for action. It is esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 vacancies in 
police positions in the nation today. This 
bill is a step in the right direction. It 
will offer some incentives to those con- 
sidering police work. 

We have all, at one time or another, 
uttered flowery praise in support of law 
enforcement officers. Today, we have an 
opportunity to turn those words into ac- 
tion. I hope that the House will act 
favorably and quickly on this measure. 


DMSO, THE PERSECUTED DRUG— 
PART IV 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WYATT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
more to report to the Members of this 
body concerning the 18th century atti- 
tude of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion toward the new drug, DMSO. 

Early last month, Dr. Chauncey Leake, 
a respected pharmacologist from the Uni- 
versity of California was in Portland, 
Oreg., and addressed the Portland City 
Club. This man is a true expert, and as 
disinterested an analyst as possible. His 
remarks were reported in the news story 
hereafter presented for your considera- 
tion by Marge Davenport, a reporter for 
the Oregon Journal. He makes an ex- 
cellent point regarding the bumbling 
manner of the FDA in handling this ex- 
citing new medical principle. 

Likewise, I would like to read to the 
Members the editorial of the Oregon 
Journal regarding his talk. Dr. Leake 
presented a summary of the symposium 
on DMSO held in Vienna last November, 
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which I also bring to the attention of 
Members of Congress: 
{From the Oregon Journal, Feb. 11, 1967] 


Bureaucrat HANDS SLAPPED FOR CURB ON 
DMSO TESTING 
(By Marge Davenport) 

“The licensed physicians of this country 
charged with the health of the people should 
be the judges of whether or not a drug is 
safe for their patients, This decision should 
not be made by a bureaucrat sitting in Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 

This is the opinion of Dr. Chauncey Leake, 
University of California pharmacologist, who 
spoke to Portland's City Club Friday on the 
“Saga of DMSO” (dimethyl sulfoxide). 

Reviewing the history of the controversial 
Oregon wonder drug which was removed 
from clinical testing in 1965, Dr. Leake 
charged the Food and Drug Administration 
with “unwarranted interference in the prac- 
tice of medicine” by regulations on drugs 
that he said have been proved safe by exten- 
sive experiments. 

Dr. Leake, who headed the New York 
Academy of Sciences symposium on DMSO 
and the International DMSO Conference in 
Vienna last year, is considered one of the 
world's leading authorities on drugs. 

The pharmacologist told his Portland au- 
dience, which included physicians, both for 
and against DMSO, that he does not know of 
any other drug “that came into clinical use 
with so many indications of safety and ef- 
fectiveness.” 

He charged that the FDA's ban on DMSO, 
which went into effect in 1965 (and has only 
recently been relaxed slightly), was a “char- 
acteristically bureaucratic act” which was 
unwarranted. He said America should be 
wary of its “growing bureaucracy” and “too 
many rules and regulations.” 

“DMSO is extremely nontoxic. It has 
amazing chemical properties and enormous 
medical potential,” Dr. Leake declared. 

He pointed out that the FDA chief, Dr. 

James Goddard, came to power about the 
time DMSO was being tested widely and be- 
gan showing usefulness in a large number of 
cases. 
Dr. Goddard put complicated new regu- 
lations into effect in connection with drug 
testing. These involved an enormous amount 
of red tape and were a “terrible burden” to 
the investigators, Dr. Leake continued. 

“Therefore, it was very easy for a bureau- 
crat to note that regulation 5 of section 
23 was being violated by ‘Dr. Wigglesworth’ in 
Portland. Doctors all over the country were 
using the drug DMSO and were not conform- 
ing with the new regulations, so of course 
there were going to be all sorts of viola- 
tions. Then on went the ban, 

“But this left the FDA in a hole because 
no bureaucrat wants to be thought of as a 
bureaucrat. So the FDA issued a press re- 
lease saying there were 23 cases of eye in- 
jury from DMSO. 

“Later, it turned out that these were 23 
cases of lens changes reported in dogs that 
had been given doses many times the human 
dosage,” Dr. Leake said. K 

Refuting this report are hundreds of re- 
ports of tests from all over the world that 
show DMSO is a safe, nontoxic drug, Dr. 
Leake continued. 

“I believe DMSO is safer than either alco- 
hol or aspirin,” he later declared. 

Extending his theme of the evils of bu- 
reaucracy, Dr. Leake referred to Portland’s 
drug raids this week and warned that “we 
have to be careful how far we go in think- 
ing laws will solve the problem.” 

He said we tried to control alcohol with 
prohibition and it was a dismal failure. 

“Such things as drugs and alcohol have 
to be controlled by education. I am pes- 
simistic about government regulations,” he 
said. 

He said too much bureaucracy contributed 
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to the downfall of Egypt, the degeneration of 


China in ages past, and that bureaucracy 
led to horrible things in Russia and Ger- 
many. 

“The U.S. should not be caught in the 
same trap,” Dr. Leake warned. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Feb. 15, 1967] 
Many WOULD TAKE THE RISK 


The case for more liberal testing of di- 
methyl sulfoxide (DMSO), the Oregon-devel- 
oped “wonder drug”, would not be so strong 
if its advocates were limited to those who 
have a special interest in its distribution 
and use. 

But highly respected and disinterested 
voices have been speaking out strongly in 
its behalf. One of the most respected of 
these is Dr. Chauncey Leake, University of 
California pharmacologist, who addressed 
the Portland City Club last week. 

Dr. Leake, one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on drugs, criticized the restrictions 
placed on the testing of DMSO by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration as an ex- 
ample of heavy-handed bureaucracy. (The 
FDA put a complete ban on testing in 1965 
after changes had been noted in the eyes of 
animals which had been given extremely 
heavy doses over a long period of time. It 
has now relaxed the ban but has placed 
heavy restrictions on testing). 

Dr. Leake joins other eminent medical men 
in believing that DMSO is “extremely non- 
toxic” and that it has “amazing chemical 
properties and enormous medical potential.” 
One of its hoped-for uses is in the relief of 
pain for arthritic sufferers. Dr. Leake de- 
clared flatly that he believes DMSO to be 
safer than alcohol or aspirin. 

The worst adverse effect, he said, is that it 
causes the user temporarily to smell bad. 
Conceivably this can have serious ramifica- 
tions. A UCLA athlete reportedly lost his 
girl friend because she was offended by the 
odor after he had been liberally doused with 
DMSO for muscular soreness. 

But many pain sufferers, we believe, are 
willing to risk offending others for the relief 
Sap ae give them if they were allowed 

use it, 


SUMMARY OF VIENNA SYMPOSIUM ON DMSO, 
NOVEMBER 8, 9, 1966 
(Submitted to Science by Chauncey D. 
Leake, Ph. D.) 


An International Symposium on Dimethyl 
Sulfoxide (DMSO), the third of its kind in 
two years, was held in Vienna, Austria, No- 
vember 8 & 9, 1966. The meeting, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of the University of 
Vienna Medical School, included 150 scien- 
tists representing 12 nations. Forty-three 
presentations placed a third volume of ani- 
mal and human studies before the scientific 
community. 

Earlier reports of lens changes in experi- 
mental animals receiving high dosages of 
DMSO resulted in a remarkable awareness 
and interest in this problem by the scientists 
in attendance. Serial ophthalmological eval- 
uations were reported on 138 individuals 
treated for as long as 30 months. Clinical 
data on over 11,000 patients were presented. 
The unanimous opinion of the cliniclans was 
that to date no lens toxicity had occurred 
with DMSO treatment in man. 

Additional animal studies suggested that 
the toxic effects on the lens of the eye were 
related to at least three factors: (1) the 
species used, (2) the route of administration, 
and (3) the total dosage administered. 

The ability of DMSO to act as a membrane 
penetrant and as a carrier promoting diffu- 
sion was expounded by several authors. 
DMSO given in 1 g/kg dosage orally to 
rats increased the intraduodenal absorption 
of para amino hippurate. It was shown to be 
a valuable carrier for cytostatic and even 
carcinogenic agents in rodents. Two patients 
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with terminal metastatic carcinoma of the 
breast were treated with one percent testo- 
sterone in DMSO topically. This produced a 
three-fold rise in the urinary 17-ketosteroid 
level. 

DMSO applied topically to the paw of the 
rat following traumatic edema induced by 
a steel stamp resulted in a rapid dissolution 
of the swelling. In another experiment, sub- 
cutaneous hematomas following the injec- 
tion of blood in rats were readily dissipated 
by topical DMSO. 

Preliminary evidence was presented reveal- 
ing a reversal of antibiotic sensitivity of the 
tubercle bacillus following in vitro treatment 
with DMSO. Organisms resistant to 2,000 
ug of streptomycin or isoniazid in the test 
tube became sensitive to 10 ug following con- 
tact with 0.5 percent DMSO. 

Tubercle bacilli were stained in two min- 
utes using DMSO as a carrier for carbol- 
fuchsin and decolorized in the same period 
of time without heat. It was observed also 
that the head of the human spermatozoon 
contains acid fast material that could be 
stained with carbolfuchsin-DMSO. 

In an exciting immunologic study, DMSO 
was shown not to damage the defense mecha- 
nisms of mucous membranes. It did, how- 
ever, alter both bacterial and viral antigens, 
the former to a greater extent. This find- 
ing was not surprising inasmuch as most 
proteins are precipitated by solutions greater 
than 40 percent. The authors reported that 
mice infected with Rickettsia Typhi, the 
causative agent of murine typhus, and pre- 
treated with only DMSO, showed the same 
degree of protection as when the animals 
were given the antigen. This nonspecific 
ability of DMSO to enhance resistance to 
infection needs further evaluation. 

Topical DMSO to rats in a dosage of 0.5 
g/kg increased urine volume ten-fold, the 
urine becoming alkaline. Oral DMSO to 
rats was strongly diuretic but did not pro- 
duce an alkaline urine. 

In some miscellaneous experimental re- 
sults, DMSO was shown to prevent abnormal 
soft tissue calcification in rats, resulting 
from the injection of compound 48/80. Data 
were also given on the ability of DMSO to 
reduce the adhesiveness of blood platelets. 

The majority of the presentations related 


to the use of topical DMSO for the treat- 


ment of acute and chronic musculoskeletal 
disorders. Whether comparative, double- 
blind”, or clinical impression types of reports 
were given, the results proved to be com- 
parable and impressive. Depending on the 
type of musculoskeletal disease, results were 
good to excellent in from 60 to 80 percent 
of the evaluated cases. Differences in drug 
response reflected not only the type of path- 
ology but the age of the patient, duration 
and extent of the disease process, criteria of 
measurement, and drug dosage. 

Topical DMSO was reported to be the 
“treatment of choice” in acute traumatic 
injuries incurred during amateur and pro- 
fessional athletic endeavors. In these pa- 
tients it resulted in a dramatic relief of pain. 
It increased joint motion, lessened he- 
matomas, relieved muscle spasm, and signifi- 
cantly reduced disability time. 

Additional data were presented on the suc- 
cessful treatment of the cutaneous mani- 
festations of scleroderma with histologic evi- 
dence of collagen alteration in the skin. 
Sixty-six percent of 61 scleroderma patients 
showed good to excellent improvement fol- 
lowing therapy. Ninety-one percent of pa- 
tients with well-developed finger-tip ulcers 
showed healing, Concurrent with dissolu- 
tion of collagen, calcium and hydroxyproline 
were mobilized as measured by increases in 
urine levels of these substances in patients 
treated with DMSO. The best results were 
obtained when the involved limbs of patients 
with scleroderma were actually immersed in 
DMSO. 

Triamcinalone dissolved in DMSO was re- 
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ported to be effective in the treatment of 
some patients with psoriasis and 5 FU in 
DMSO was of benefit in Molluscum con- 
tagiosum. 

Clinical and histologic diminution in the 
size of subcutaneous fibrosis following cobalt 
therapy was reported in patients treated with 
topical DMSO. These same individuals 
showed increased levels of urinary hydroxy- 
proline. 

DMSO applied to the skin of patients with 
xanthomata resulted in diminished levels of 
lipid in the skin and subcutaneous tissue and 
a drop in triglycerides. DMSO was shown to 
be of value in the treatment of superficial 
thrombophlebitis. 

This meeting established that after two 
and one-half years of clinical therapy with 
DMSO, it remained a substance of low tox- 
icity. Side effects in man include the poten- 
tial for an allergic reaction, nausea, headache 
and diarrhea. The incidence of side effects 
was compared with indomethacin, butazoli- 
din, and cortisone and reported to be lower 
than any of the aforementioned compounds. 

The range of both laboratory and clinical 
usefulness of DMSO continues to expand. 
Publications on toxicologic, pharmacologic, 
and clinical aspects of DMSO added to the 
ones presented at this conference bring the 
total to now over 350. A critical evaluation 
of these articles reveals that DMSO repre- 
sents not only a new therapeutic agent but 
a significant new principle of medicine, 


THE NEED TO RESTORE THE 7-PER- 
CENT INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Burron] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
United Press International reported that 
administration officials were weighing 
the possibility President Johnson’s pro- 
posed tax increase may be affected by 
an unexpected decline in businessmen’s 
capital spending during the last 2 
months. It had been anticipated spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment the first 
quarter of 1967 would increase $1.5 bil- 
lion from the $62.8 billion seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of last year’s fourth 
quarter. But projections issued by the 
Commerce Department yesterday put the 
current quarter’s capital investment rate 
at $62.6 billion, the first actual decline 
in the rate since 1963. 

Public Law 89-800 was passed last year, 
which suspended until December 31, 1967, 
the 7-percent investment credit, with the 
idea of helping alleviate the money panic 
we found ourselves in last year. The in- 
dication from the Commerce Department 
yesterday of the continued slowdown of 
the U.S. economy, particularly capital 
investment, would seem to represent a 
giant step backward in the administra- 
tion’s attempt to combat inflation. 

Many businessmen in the 29th Con- 
gressional District are calling attention 
to layoffs of employees they have been 
reauired to make because of reduced pur- 
chase orders from major buyers. The 
individual businessman and corporations 
that face these economic hardships have 
expressed to me the condition is primari- 
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ly the result of the suspension of the 

7-percent investment tax credit last fall. 

I believe it is time for Congress to 
recognize the need to restore the 7-per- 
cent investment credit and accelerated 
depreciation for commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. 

I have asked consent that a letter to 
me from Alco Products, Inc., of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., and an article from the 
Wall Street Journal pertaining to the 
tax credit suspension be printed in the 
RECORD. 

ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., 
Schenectady, N.Y., March 2, 1967. 

Hon, DANIEL E. BUTTON, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. BUTTON: As you probably have 
seen in the Schenectady newspapers, through 
no fault of Alco’s we have been obliged to 
lay off approximately 600 Schenectady em- 
ployees within the last few months, and it is 
quite possible that things will get worse be- 
fore summer. 

The cause of this situation is primarily the 
suspension of the 7% investment tax credit 
from October of last year to January 1, 1968. 
During the Congressional hearings, the rail- 
road industry, including the suppliers, at- 
tempted without success to have the railroad 
industry exempted from the suspension of the 
investment tax credit. In fact, some railroad 
executives testified that without this credit 
they would be obliged to defer purchases. 
Since that time the railroads have purchased 
very few locomotives. 

To show you a comparison, in the 4th quar- 
ter of 1966 (after suspension of the invest- 
ment tax credit) 57 locomotives were ordered 
in the United States. In the same quarter of 
the year 1965, 359 locomotives were ordered, 
which is about normal. This is an 80% re- 
duction in business from one period to the 
other. There has been very little pickup in 
domestic locomotive orders placed since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1967. Only 57 locomotives have 
been bought, with Alco getting 12. Unfor- 
tunately, we obtained very little export busi- 
ness during the same period. We have now 
gone almost five months with no appreciable 
business, 

I believe that the investment tax credit 
should be reinstated immediately. If this 
were done, I am sure the railroads would re- 
sume their normal purchases of locomotives, 
which would enable us to reverse our employ- 
ment trend and begin to build up again. I 
would be glad to discuss this with you or a 
member of your staff at your convenience, 

Your active support in getting this invest- 
ment tax credit reinstated as quickly as pos- 
sible will be appreciated by all concerned. 

Very truly yours, 
A. T. LAWRANCE. 
From the Wall Street Journal, 
Feb. 27, 1967] 

Stow Track FoR SUPPLIERS: ORDERS FOR 
Ram EQUIPMENT Sac SHARPLY; PRODUCERS 
BLAME Tax-Crepir SUSPENSION 

(By Todd E. Fandell) 

Cuicaco.—The railroad-equipment indus- 
try, historically plagued by cyclical ups and 
downs, is currently highballing toward an- 
other low point. 

But this time, rather than being done in 
by the vagaries of the economy, competition 
or customers, the industry claims it’s largely 
the victim of the law. Specifically, rail- 
road-equipment makers blame the Defense 
Emergency Tax Act of 1966, which sought to 
cool off the economy by suspending the 7% 
investment tax credit. 

The act apparently succeeded all too well 
as far as the railroad-equipment industry is 
concerned. Just six months ago, the indus- 
try was breezing along at full throttle with 
steadily increasing backlogs extending up to 
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@ year or more into the future. Recent 
surveys, however, indicate a startling decline 
from a year ago of $1,250,000,000, or about 
80%, in orders for freight cars and locomo- 
tives. 

Implications of this practical halt in 
equipment orders from railroads are obvious. 
Although most of the equipment companies 
are still operating at full tilt, due to big 
order backlogs, the months ahead spell sag- 
ging sales and profits, layoffs, plant closings 
and a long, arduous return to normal opera- 
tions once the railroads decide to resume 
ordering. 


EFFECT ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Steel mills, which sell about 5% of their 
production to rail suppliers, and other indus- 
tries anticipate disruptions in their opera- 
tions as a result. 

Railroads themselves have generally been 
hesitant to blame the investment tax credit 
suspension alone for their decreased expend- 
itures. In cutting its 1967 capital outlays 
by 57% to about $80 million from $187.5 
million, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, for example, also cited tight credit 
and the increasing inadequacy of its car fleet. 
“It would be a serious mistake to assume 
that we'd suddenly come through with a 
slug of big orders the minute the tax credit 
was reinstated,” comments an executive of 
one big Western road. But, he hastens to 
add: “It sure would help.” 

In any case, the crisis has succeeded in 
banding together the railroads and all their 
suppliers—a rare achievement—in an effort 
to win reinstatement of the credit, currently 
scheduled for next Jan. 1, at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Even a mid-year restoration of 
the credit, possibly in exchange for the pro- 
posed 6% income-tax surcharge, might be 
too late to avoid serious disruptions of the 
industry, rail-equipment officials say. 


MEET WITH OFFICIALS 


A week ago, about three dozen representa- 
tives of the Association of American Rail- 
ways, the American Railway Car Institute 
and the Railway Progress Institute (an as- 
sociation of railway-supply companies) de- 
scended on Washington for a full day of dis- 
eussion with the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, Treasury Secretary Fowler 
and Transportation Secretary Boyd. 

In these sessions, industry officials painted 
a grim portrait: 

—A Railway Progress Institute survey 
shows that between last Oct. 11, the effective 
date of the credit suspension, and Dec. 31, 
railroads ordered only 2,759 freight cars and 
57 locomotives, down 78% from 12,593 cars 
and off 84% from 359 locomotives ordered 
in the year-earlier period. Orders for signal- 
ing, communications and other equipment 
fell an average of 30% to 40%. 

—A recent AAR survey of the 43 largest 
railroads, which account for 94% of all 
railroad spending, indicates these roads ex- 
pect to order only 16,651 new and rebuilt 
freight cars in 1967, down from 91,874 cars 
last year and 87,555 in 1965. Locomotive 
orders are expected to tumble to 166 from 
1,204 in 1966 and 1,228 in 1965 for these 43 
roads. 

Another study, of roads that account 
for about 89% of total freight car fleet 
ownership, indicates car orders will decrease 
by 72,959 units this year and locomotives by 
982, with the dollar amount down about 
$1,210,000,000. 

DECLINE OF $1 BILLION 

The various estimates don’t match up pre- 
cisely, but they’re reasonably close. The 
most optimistic guess of total 1967 car orders 
from all sources—railroads, leasing com- 
panies and private lines—produced by a ran- 
dom sampling of rail-equipment industry 
Officials is 27,000 new and rebuilt cars, down 
from 102,342 in 1966. At an average cost of 
better than $15,000 each, this would repre- 
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sent a decline of more than $1 billion in car 
orders alone. 

Because of the huge car order backlogs ex- 
isting when the tax credit suspension be- 
came effective, sales of rail-equipment 
makers this year are expected to fall only 
slightly compared with the order decline. 
Railroads took deliveries of about $1.2 bil- 
lion of freight cars in 1966, with other car 
buyers adding another $300 million. With 
new car deliveries this year expected to be 
about 75,000 down from 89,883, total car ex- 
penditures are expected to drop to about 
$1.2 billion, but it’s the last half of this year 
and first half of next year that car builders 
say they're concerned about. 

Most major freight-car producers expect 
their order backlogs to keep them reasonably 
busy for some months. Pullman-Standard 
division of Pullman Inc., perhaps better sit- 
uated than most builders because of the 
great demand during 1966 for the types of 
cars it builds, doesn’t expect trouble until 
the fourth quarter. An executive of the 
American Car & Foundry division of ACF 
Industries Inc. predicts it will be mid sum- 
mer — perhaps August or September”—be- 
fore the worst comes and “we have to 
think about layoffs and plant closings unless 
there’s a radical change in certain areas of 
our business.” 

Despite such backlogs, however, many rail- 
equipment concerns, especially the smaller 
car fabricators and component-supply com- 
panies, are already feeling the pinch. Al- 
though full-fledged layoffs have occurred 
in only a few spot situations so far, work 
forces have been reduced significantly, most- 
ly through attrition, in the past few months, 
says Nils Lennartson, president of the 
Progress Institute. Such job reductions 
are measured only in the thousands so 
far, but layoffs covering tens of thousands 
are imminent and by next Jan. 1 present 
estimates indicate that work forces in rail- 
way-equipment plants will be down 60% to 
70% from levels at the start of this year, he 
says. 

REDUCTIONS AT BUCKEYE 

Typical of concerns already affected in the 
industry is Buckeye Steel Castings Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, a supplier of heavy com- 
ponents for railroads cars. Since October, 
Buckeye has reduced its hourly plant pay- 
roll to 1,300 workers from 1,600 mostly by 
attrition, and may be under 1,000 workers 
by April, says J. W. Henderson Jr., president 
and general manager. “So far, our profita- 
bility hasn't been hurt; we've lost a lot of 
marginal workers, overtime is down, January 
shipments were a 24-year high and first 
quarter profit may be the best in 10 years,” 
he says. “But after that layoffs are im- 


-minent; we've already asked all our custom- 


ers to help us stretch out delivery times to 
the last minute to make our backlog last.“ 

Buckeye is far from an isolated example. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. last week closed down 
a freight-car building line for six days at its 
Johnstown, Pa., plant for what a spokesman 
called “a temporary curtailment of piggy 
back car production for inventory adjust- 
ment.” A big Midwestern plant of a major 
car builder says it’s in the process of cutting 
employment during the first quarter to 1,400 
men from 1,750, as its order backlog starts 
to dwindle rapidly. “I wish you could tell 
me how to tell our shareholders that we just 
had a record year, anticipate a fine first quar- 
ter and then things will go completely to 
hell,” laments the president of one company. 

The nation’s three major producers of 
locomotives, which last year produced more 
than $300 million of diesel engines for the 
railroads, expect to be hit hard by the in- 
vestment credit suspension. Impact at the 
9,000-man plant of General Motors Corp.'s 
Electro-Motive division at La Grange, Ill., 
which builds more than half the nation’s 
locomotives, “undoubtedly will be substan- 
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tial,” says a spokesman. Current orders will 
carry production into summer but a major 
softening of business in midyear and espe- 
cially in the last quarter is anticipated, he 
says. 

The rail-equipment industry is aware that, 
as the situation stands, it might expect a 
spate of orders from railroads next January 
when the tax credit is reinstated. But this 
could be too late. “The problem of a sup- 
plier later coming back into production after 
he’s forced to close down is a difficult one,” 
says W. Ashley Gray Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Steel Industries Inc. and the Railway 
Progress Institute. Most rail-supply con- 
cerns estimate it would take at least six to 
nine months to resume normal, efficient pro- 
duction after going down for 30 days or more, 
he says. 

PROBLEMS OF REHIRING 

Problems involved include rehiring and re- 
taining of employes, reopening supply lines, 
engineering time and administrative require- 
ments, Mr. Gray notes. The tax credit sus- 
pension could easily cost this industry thou- 
sands of its best skilled workers and disrupt 
its operations for years, to say nothing of 
lost production,” says another official. 

The railroad industry and its suppliers 
almost succeeded in winning an exemption 
last October from the tax credit suspension, 
failing at the last minute as other groups 
tried to obtain similar privileges and created 
a problem at drawing the line. The rail 
industr. argued the legislation was at cross- 
purposes with a firmly declared Federal Gov- 
ernment policy to resolve economic bottle- 
necks created by the nation’s chronic 
freight-car shortage, which reached record 
proportions last year. Railroads had, in fact, 
been exempted from Government requests 
for voluntary capital-spending restraint 
early in 1966. 

Some critics contend the railroads are hold- 
ing back on equipment spending to prove 
they were right last fall. “It’s an awfully 
costly way to make your point,” says one 
supply-concern official. William T. Taylor, 
chairman of ACF, not joining in such sharp 
criticism, thinks the railroads can’t afford 
to forgo for much longer the 20% return on 
investment they can earn on some types of 
freight cars. Likening the halt in car orders 
to the Green Bay Packers calling time out 
in the middle of a crucial touchdown drive 
(“They know it is fatal to kill momentum”), 
Mr. Taylor says he’s hopeful the rails will 
end their buying slowdown soon “because of 
very clear economic justification.” 


SAVINGS FROM DELAY 


But most observers say the rails can’t be 
faulted for the hard economics of their deci- 
sions to defer spending. Orders placed dur- 
ing the suspension period are subjected, in 
effect, to a 14% “sales tax” (at a 50% tax 
rate, loss of 7% credit is equivalent to a 
14% deductible sales tax), they say. Credit 
carryovers and other accounting methods 
can, in many cases, make current orders even 
more costly, they add. One big Western rail- 
road is said to have deferred $93 million in 
orders because it can save more than $20 
million by waiting until 1968. 

The extent of the decisions to postpone 
spending, however, has surprised even the 
railroads themselves. In seeking an exemp- 
tion last fall, they argued that removal of 
the investment tax credit, a major incentive 
for heavy car-building programs in recent 
years, could cut $500 million from 1967 
budgets, which at the time were expected to 
exceed 1966 spending levels slightly. The 
cutback, based on present indications, ap- 
pears likely to be more than double such 
estimates, which were called “inflated” and 
“overly pessimistic” at the time. 

The cutback also comes right after the 
first year in more than a decade in which 
the railroads made marked progress toward 
resolving their car shortages. New and re- 
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built cars placed in service in 1966 exceeded 
retirements by 26,853 units, halting a long 
and steady decline in the number of freight 
cars in service. 

It was the continuing demand for cars and 
the economic resurgence of the railroads 
over the past five years that caused the rail- 
equipment industry to predict an end to its 
cyclical past and a long period of heavy capi- 
tal expenditures by railroads. For the long 
pull, the equipment builders have lost little 
of this enthusiasm, pointing to recent “con- 
servative’ forecasts that railroad spending 
for cars will average $1.3 billion to $1.7 bil- 
lion a year over the next 10 years. 


IMPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Betts] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to restrict the im- 
ports of dairy products. Our Ohio dairy 
farmer is the forgotten man. A recent 
report from the Economic Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on farm costs and income show 
that a dairy farmer in the Central North- 
east area, which includes the State of 
Ohio, realizes a return of about 60 cents 
an hour on his and his family’s labor. 
This is less than half of the amount Con- 
gress has established as a minimum 
hourly wage, and it does not include 
any return on his investment. 

In attempting to restrict the imports 
of dairy products, we are not dealing 
with anything that affects the price of 
milk. We are talking about imports that 
get around existing laws. There are too 
many loopholes so that the market for 
processed dairy products has been flood- 
ed with imports from abroad. Those of 
us who serve on the Ways and Means 
Committee well know that if there is an 
opening or loophole in our trade laws, 
foreign imports will find a way to wiggle 
through that hole. 

While all of us want to keep food 
prices down—including the price of dairy 
products—if we are to have a bountiful 
domestic supply, we must try to see that 
the dairy farmer earns a fair return on 
his labor and his investment. He cannot 
be expected to stay in business very long 
if he is unable to make a decent living 
with a dairy herd. While this bill will 
not assure that, at least it will help. 


IMPORTS OF TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
AND APPAREL 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
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in the remarks of my colleagues as to 
the serious problem posed by the ever- 
increasing volume of imports of textile 
products and apparel. 

Few people realize the vital role played 
by the textile industry complex in the 
Nation’s economy. Manufacturing of 
textiles and apparel employ well over 
2 million people. The textile industry is 
the largest customer of the Nation’s 
chemical manufactures, and obviously its 
economic health is vital to our Nation’s 
cotton and wool producers. For these 
reasons, current difficulties are not sec- 
tional in their applications, but national. 
It is imperative that all Members recog- 
nize this fact. 

Certainly I have a deep concern, for in 
the State of Tennessee as a whole, 30 
percent of the current manufacturing 
jobs are provided by textile mills, ap- 
parel plants, and manmade fiber pro- 
ducers. In the Chattanooga area these 
industries provided 16,500 of the total 
51,500 manufacturing jobs in December 
1966. 

Less well known is the fact that these 
industries supply 26 percent of all manu- 
facturing jobs in the section of our Na- 
tion known as Appalachia. In many 
Appalachia counties, three out of four 
of the jobs are provided by these manu- 
factures. 

One of the purposes of the Appalachia 
Regional Development Act is to stimu- 
late through private enterprise the econ- 
omy of this region. Because of the 
significance of the textile and related in- 
dustries to this region any threat to 
them is a threat to the economic well- 
being of Appalachia. And certainly the 
current volume and trend of textile im- 
ports pose a serious threat to the textile 
industry. By what kind of logic can 
we ignore potential job destruction due 
to inept or inadequate adherence to 
international agreements only to put 
people back in the breadline? For what 
are we training Appalachian men and 
women, if not to be productive citizens? 

There are supposed to be controls on 
the volume of cotton textile imports 
under the long-term arrangement for 
trade in cotton textiles. However, cot- 
ton textile imports have more than dou- 
bled since 1961. There are no limita- 
tions on imports of manmade fiber and 
wool products. Since 1962 imports of 
manmade fiber textiles have tripled. 
Wool textile imports now account for 
about one-fourth of domestic consump- 
tion. Products blended from manmade 
fiber and cotton are being substituted in 
great quantity for cotton textiles. This 
has the effect of completely circumvent- 
ing the long-term arrangement. 

Economically, too, we cannot ignore 
our current grave difficulties with our 
balance of payments. Not since 1957 
have we had a favorable dollar balance 
of trade in textiles. Our dollar deficit in 
textile trade has grown from just under 
$225 million in 1961 to some $800 mil- 


' lion in 1966. If we include manmade 


fibers, the U.S. imbalance of trade in tex- 
tile products was over $900 million in 
1966. The total U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit last year was about $1.4 bil- 
lion. Thus textile imbalances caused ap- 
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proximately two-thirds of our total na- 
tional deficit. 

The time has arrived for action to be 
taken. Orderly trade in textiles and ap- 
parel is required. We can achieve this 
only with reasonable and responsible ad- 
herence to existing agreements by the 
U.S. Department of State and other gov- 
ernment agencies. Additionally, given 
the current difficulties our negotiators 
face in gaining reasonable agreement at 
the Geneva trade discussions—the Ken- 
nedy Round—immediate attention must 
be given to possible alternative courses 
of action should their talks not succeed. 

Finally, as one committed to reduced 
trade barriers, and ultimately free trade, 
Iam deeply concerned with the apparent 
tendency in many circles, including the 
e toward a new isolation- 


= is easy to justify on a short-term 
basis. There are 59 nations which do 
not even allow 1 pound of American tex- 
tiles to cross their borders. But rather 
than close our ports, let us tell them 
trade is a two-way street. I do not care 
who we make mad, it is simply time we 
were honest enough to tell the world 
“you cannot do this, you cannot come 
hat in hand selling goods and taking 
foreign aid without meeting your half 
of the bargain.” We are the greatest 
nation in the world, Let us act our age. 
Let us accept our responsibilities. 

The “fortress America“ concept, 
whether expressed in military or eco- 
nomic terms, never was realistic. How- 
ever, in today’s world it represents a 
terrible threat to our future as a free 
people. This is why I feel it is so vital 
that we face this textile problem now, 
before circumstances become so grave 
they force an overreaction which can 
have adverse long-term effects. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD BERNHARD, 
RESCUER IN BAJA CALIFORNIA 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Bos Witson] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to the brave 
deeds of a dedicated American whose un- 
failing determination and sheer guts 
saved the lives of two college students 
lost for 17 days in the treacherous moun- 
tains of Baja California. Eleanor Dart 
and Ogden Kellogg, Jr., had intended to 
take a pleasant and invigorating holiday 
to climb in the Sierra San Pedro Martir. 
They started out on February 5 but failed 
to return to school on February 13, trig- 
gering a massive air and land search t3 
find them. Efforts to locate them in the 
vast and spiny slopes of the Baja moun- 
tains proved futile in spite of the efforts 
of rescuers on both sides of the border: 
One man, however, did not give up: His 
name is Edward Bernhard, better known 
to his friends as “Bud.” An expert 
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mountaineer and outdoorsman, Bud was 
convinced that the lost couple could be 
found in one of the many canyons, in all 
probability, one of three. 

Sheriff’s Sgt. Bob Morse, his men, and 
the Sierra Madre search group combed 
each canyon, after being briefed by Bern- 
hard on the obstacles of each, but with- 
out success. At this point, I think Bern- 
hard himself can best describe how he 
found the young people, as told in an in- 
terview from the San Diego Union: 

So I felt the only way—there was nothing 
in the mouth of these canyons—was to go up 
on the plateau and send some horsemen on 
to scour the mountain and to see if the trail 
had gone over on the Diablo side. Diablo 
was a key canyon because it surrounds El 
Diablo peak, known as the Providencio peak 
or Sierra la Tentado. The Sierra Madre 
searchers did everything they knew how to do. 
In the Sierras they would have succeeded but 
in this treacherous country they couldn't. 
These canyons go to dead ends into 
the mountain walls. There were no foot- 
prints on the plateau itself, so I knew that 
no one had left the canyons. Those kids 
had to be locked in the heart of the moun- 
tain or in that upper region of Diablo Canyon 
which no one had walked. I didn’t want to 
say what I really thought, that I had them 
blocked, so I did a foolish thing and 
descended down a precipice alone. That, 
you're not supposed to do, I did exactly what 
the students did, but at least I was a moun- 
taineer and knew what I was doing. ... I 
dropped on down to about the 7,000 foot 
level and got down on my hands and knees 
and looked for footprints. I found Eleanor's 
within an hour and I knew they were only 
three days old. So I simply followed them 
like a little Beagle, through the brush. 


And Eleanor he did find. Interrogat- 
ing her intensively as to every detail of 
their activities on that hike, he managed 
to divine just where young Ogden would 
probably also be located. He stayed with 
the search and located the student, 
trapped on a dangerous ledge. The final 
helicopter pickup of Ogden took almost 
4 hours, but this was anticlimatic to the 
amazing search which had located him. 
The young couple was flown to the nearby 
Meling Ranch and from there to San 
Diego for hospital care and reunion with 
excited and thankful families. 

This rescue is in itself a feat beyond 
compare. But this is only one of the 
many rescue efforts by Bernhard. He 
has participated in eight other search 
and rescue operations in the Baja wil- 
derness. For his bravery the 42-year-old 
Coronado, Calif., brick mason has re- 
ceived the San Diego Kiwanis Club's 
Moral Fiber award. The committee 
chairman, Frank L. Price, said of the 
award: 

The committee took recognition of the 
fact that many humanitarian Californians 
and Baja Californians joined forces side-by- 
side and gave of their time and talents to 
make the dramatic rescue possible. Bern- 
hard is representative of all those who so 
gallantly participated and is symbolic of the 


gigantic effort expended by authorities and 
civilians alike. 


In addition, the parents of Ogden Kel- 
logg, Jr., have contributed $1,000 to set 


up a trust fund, to be called the Bern- 
hard Mountain rescue fund, which will 
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provide emergency money for future 
searches in the Baja area. It may be ex- 
panded to set up a locally organized team 
similar to the Sierra Madre rescue team. 
The need for this type of group has been 
stressed by Bernhard himself. 

Our story ends on this happy note. I 
know my colleagues in the House join 
me in paying tribute to the bravery and 
fortitude of Bud Bernhard in the dra- 
matic rescue of Elearnor Dart and Ogden 
Kellogg, Jr. 


WHAT ABOUT THE REDWOODS? 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Don H, CLAUSEN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a man of highest esteem in the profession 
of forestry recently delivered an en- 
lightening and scholarly lecture on the 
subject of redwoods—a subject which 
most likely will be before the 90th Con- 
gress in full array. Mr. DeWitt Nelson, 
for many years California State forester 
and later California director of conser- 
vation, under former Governor Brown, 
retired last year and now is a visiting 
professor in the Forestry Department of 
Iowa State University. I include in the 
Recorp the first talk in his current lec- 
ture series, “What About the Red- 
woods?”: 


WHEAT ABOUT THE REDWoops?* 


(By DeWitt Nelson, visiting professor, De- 
partment of Forestry, Iowa State Univer- 
sity) 

INTRODUCTION 


One of the most controversial issues that 
will come before Congress in the next few 
months will deal with the proposal to es- 
tablish a Redwood National Park. 

I can think of no better introduction to 
the problem than a quotation from Stuart 
Nixon’s recent book titled, “Redwood Em- 
pire”. He opens his discussion of the con- 
troversy with, “Like floods and fires, conflict 
seems inevitable in the Redwood Country. 
In its larger than life setting, trappers 
battled the wilderness, settlers fought the 
Indians, engineers assaulted the mountains, 
sailors braved the sea. 

“Strong men with strong opinions tamed 
the land of giants. Now in the old arena 
their descendants face a new kind of strife, 
a battle whose causes are only dimly per- 
ceived, but whose effects are feared like a 
Yurok (Indian) raid. This conflict has 
many names: vandals against trees, poetry 
versus economics, sentiment against fact.” 

Both redwood forests for production, and 
redwood forests for parks, play a dynamic 
role in the economic and social world of 
California. There must continue to be a 
place for both. But not until this contro- 
versy is settled and a decision made, can 
the people, the industries and the govern- 
ments of the redwood region settle down to 
an orderly development. 


*Presented on January 11, 1967, as the 
first of a six lecture series on “Preservation, 
Production and Politics—Facets of Wildland 
Use”. 
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THE PROBLEM 


What about the Redwoods? That is the 
question put to me by many people in Iowa 
when I first meet them and they learn that 
I am from California. There is no black 
and white, yes or no answer to this question. 
I know of no issue that has generated as 
much written and verbal debate, as much 
emotion or as many charges and counter- 
charges as has the proposal for a Redwood 
National Park. 

The charges and counter-charges from 
both extremes of the spectrum—the depend- 
ent industries, businesses and local govern- 
ments on one hand, and the preservation- 
ists on the other, have made it impossible 
to yet find an area of reasonable agreement, 
or even a climate for rational discussion. 

This is understandable for either of the 
two major proposals will take over one or 
two existing major State Redwood Parks and 
eliminate at least one major timber industry 
and destroy the major payroll and tax base 
for one county. The promise to off-set this 
loss with “in lieu” taxes for five years and 
to make economic adjustment payments to 
displaced persons and affected allied or serv- 
ice businesses holds little appeal to the 
people affected. 

It is easy for someone far removed from 
the area to make an emotionally motivated 
decision to take a large portion of this re- 
source out of production by establishing a 
great National Park or to even go so far as 
to say “no more redwood trees should be har- 
vested.” Because much of the publicity pro- 
moting this issue has been based on emotions 
it is difficult to approach it coolly and objec- 
tively. It is equally difficult to separate the 
facts from the non-facts in preparing a brief 
presentation of the several proposals. 

Because I have been close to the problem 
since its beginning, and because I think I 
can see the strengths and weaknesses of both 
sides, I must admit to having mixed emotions 
on the subject. This is now a political and 
economic issue heavily weighted with emo- 
tion that has been developed through wide- 
spread publicity and heated debate. I sin- 
cerely hope that it will be settled one way or 
the other during this session of Congress. If 
it is not, both the proponents and the oppo- 
nents will suffer materially. This unsettled 
issue has depressed the local economy and 
will continue to preclude orderly development 
of the area until a decision in reached. 

The questions then are: 

(1) What is the background and how much 
of the redwoods are presently preserved in 
State Parks? 

(2) What are the current National Park 
proposals? 

(3) Should there be a Redwood National 
Park? 

(4) How much will it cost? 

(5) What will be the impact on the local 
economy—tax base and payrolls? 

(6) Is the coast redwood a vanishing 
species? 

The Redwoods, we speak of here are the 
commonly known Coastal Redwoods, the Se- 
quola sempervirens, to differentiate them 
from the Sierra Redwoods, the Sequoia 
gigantia. 

ORIENTATION 


For proper orientation the coast Redwood 
occurs naturally only along the northern 
California coast from southern Monterey 
County (south of San Francisco) north for 
500 miles to just over the Oregon state line. 
It is a broken strip of irregular width inter- 
spersed with other coniferous forests and 
open grassy glades. Very few coast redwoods 
occur more than 30 miles east of the Pacific 
Ocean. Geologically it is a very old species. 
It is believed that it has been in California 
for perhaps 40 million years. Fossil remains 
have been found in various parts of the 
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United States and Western Europe. Even in 
California petrified specimens occur. 

The redwoods are best known for their 
great size. Most people visualize all redwoods 
as towering giants growing in dense stands 
on the alluvial flood- plain bottom lands. 
But as they advance up the mountain sides 
in shallower soils and recede from the fog- 
drenched coast they become smaller and 
mixed with other coniferous and hardwood 
species. By an early definition any timber 
stand containing a minimum of 20% redwood 
is classified as a redwood forest type. This 
definition tends to distort the public concept 
of the 1.9 million acres of original redwood 
stands of which 1.6 million acres in either a 
virgin or cut-over condition remains. 

The great dense redwood stands—the kind 
that are photographed, are found primarily 
on the river benches and lower slopes. The 
superlative groves, most of which are pres- 
ently in State Parks are found on these bot- 
tom lands which have been subject to flood- 
ing and silting down through the centuries. 


AGE AND SIZE 


Dr. Emanuel Fritz, a recognized authority 
on redwoods points out that there is no cor- 
relation between age and diameter. The old- 
est recorded redwood was 12 feet in diameter 
at 2,200 years of age while many other speci- 
mens of the same diameter ranged as low 
as 550 years of age. Contrary to belief the 
redwood is not a slow growing tree. It has 
the power to grow very slowly and stay alive 
where competition for food, light and mois- 
ture is brutal. On the other hand release it 
from competition and it is one of our fastest 
growing species. 

HISTORY 

The magnificence of the redwoods and the 
importance of preserving a significant por- 
tion of the best stands has long been recog- 
nized, In 1901 the California Legislature au- 
thorized the establishment of the Big Basin 
Redwood State Park in Santa Cruz County 
(South of San Francisco). In 1908 President 
Theodore Roosevelt established the Muir 
Woods National Monument, just north of San 
Francisco. In 1918 a group of private citi- 
zens created the Save-the-Redwoods League. 
Since that time they have secured many 
millions of dollars from contributions which 
have helped finance about half of the pur- 
chase price of the existing 28 state parks 
embracing more than 110,000 acres (about 
175 square miles), of which some 55,000 acres 
are the superlative groves of virgin redwoods. 
In 1927 the State of California passed a bond 
issue to make public funds available for 
matching purposes, Since then millions of 
dollars have been appropriated for purchase 
and development of redwood State Parks. 

In 1963 the National Geographic Society 
financed a redwood study. It was that study 
which discovered the “Tallest Tree”’—367.8 
feet high which was written up in the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine. During the 
past summer Dr. Paul Zinke of the Univer- 
sity of California found a tree in the Hum- 
boldt Redwoods State Park that reached 369.2 
feet, a measurement confirmed by repre- 
sentatives of the National Geographic party. 
Since then there is an unconfirmed report of 
the discovery of a 385 foot specimen in the 
Redwood Creek drainage. 

WHAT ARE THE NATIONAL PARK PROPOSALS: 

It was from the National Geographic So- 
ciety’s study that the National Park Service 
designed several alternative proposals in 1964 
for a Redwood National Park. 

Since that time a number of bills have been 
introduced in Congress for the creation of a 


Redwood National Park by combining exist- 
ing State Parks with the acquisition of addi- 


tional areas, Briefly these proposals are: 
1. The Redwood Creek proposal sponsored 
by the Sierra Club, introduced by California 
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Congressman Jeffery Cohelan. Several iden- 
tical bills have been introduced by others. 

This proposal encompasses: 

91,000 acres total of which 13,000 acres 
are in the Prairie Creek State Park 
which includes Gold Beach and Fern Canyon. 

80,000 acres to be purchased from private 
owners. 

About 43,000 acres virgin redwood. 

National Geographic Society’s tall tree 
367.8 feet. 

18 miles of usable State Park Gold Beach. 

22 miles of scenic river. 

18 miles scenic highway through the park. 

Roosevelt Elk at Prairie Creek State Park. 

Estimated cost for acquisition ranges from 
$150,000,000 to $250,000,000 plus in-lieu taxes 
for at least 5 years. 

Impact: Would put one major industry out 
of business and severely affect two other 
major companies, including their tax base, 
payrolls and detrimental effects on service 
industries. 

2. The Mill Creek proposal sponsored by 
the Administration (Dept. of Interior) and 
supported by the Save-the-Redwoods League. 
Introduced in the Senate by California Sen- 
ator Thomas Kuchel. 

Encompassed in this proposal would be: 

45,000 acres total including 15,000 acres of 
the existing Jedediah-Smith and Del Norte 
Coast State Parks. 

25,000 acres to be purchased from private 
owners of which 18,000 acres are virgin 
redwoods: 

8 miles of coast line. 

2 miles of usable beach. 

8 miles of beautiful river frontage (Smith 
River). 

12 miles of scenic highway and 24 miles of 
scenic back roads. 

Smith River fishing and swimming. 

Includes 1400 acre Tall Tree grove on Red- 
wood Creek. 

Estimated acquisition cost—$45,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 plus in-lieu taxes for at least 5 
years plus relief to displaced persons. 

The Federal government proposes to ex- 
change the 483 acres in the Muir Woods Na- 
tional Monument and 31,000 acres of Public 
Domain Land in the King Range for the 
state’s 15,000 acres of State Parks. The values 
are not comparable. 

Impact: Would remove the major industry 
(Miller Redwood Company) with the coun- 
ty’s largest single payroll and tax base from 
Del Norte County. Seventy-three percent of 
the county is presently in public ownership, 
mostly National Forest. 

3. Congressman Don H. Clausen’s Red 
wood to the Sea” proposal. A bill for this 
proposal will be introduced early in this 
session of Congress. 

This proposal includes: 

53,000 acres including Jedediah-Smith, Del 
Norte Coast, Prairie Creek, Patricks Point 
and Dry Lagoon State Parks. 

Will include the Tall Trees—1400 acres in 
Redwood Creek. 

23,000 acres of virgin redwoods largely in 
the existing State Parks, 

14,000 acres of land, forest and ocean 
frontage to be purchased from private 
owners. 

46 miles of coast line. 

25 miles of usable beaches. 

54 miles of scenic highways. 

3 fresh water lagoons excellent for rec- 
reation development and use. 

Cost: No appraisal of costs have yet been 
made but it is estimated at about % of the 
Administration’s plan or, say $20,000,000 or 
$30,000,000. 

Impact: Would not seriously affect any 
single industry and would spread any tax 
loss over two counties. 

4. The American Forestry Association pro- 
poses the enlargement of Humboldt Red- 
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woods State Park, It is expected that a bill 
for this proposal will be introduced early in 
this session of Congress. 

It would include: 

48,000 acres including 38,246 acres of exist- 
ing Humboldt State Park and will have: 

21,800 acres of virgin redwoods including 
ea Fan Rockefeller Grove on Bull 

reek, 

10,364 acres to be purchased from private 
owners. 

(Here it should be noted that the State 
S-R-L have purchased most of the upper 
hc ae of Bull Creek in the last few 
years. 

3 miles of the wonderfully scenic 
venue the Giants road including the 
Hammerskald Grove. 
20 miles of scenic highways. 
aM poe of scenic rivers, 
est tall tree foun 
date—369.2 feet. ae 

The Founders tree which for many years 
was the tallest known tree—364 feet, 

1400 acres of Redwood Creek Tall Trees as 
a National Monument. 

5. The King Range Wild Area Sponsored by 
Conservation Associates would extend Hum- 
boldt State Park to the sea. This is an area 
of wild beauty with 30 miles of the state’s 
most spectacular shoreline, It contains no 
redwoods but it is an area that could accom- 
modate thousands of recreationists with the 
full gamut of recreation activities, 

Approximately 150,000 acres of which 
31.000 acres are federally held by the Bureau 
of Land Management. No estimated cost of 
acquisition but it is relatively cheap land. 


THE BATTLE LINES 


These then are the proposals. The major 
battle lines are presently drawn on the Si- 
erra Club’s Redwood Creek as op- 
posed to the Administration’s Mill Creek 
jies be ifting of support 

ere can well some sh of su 
when Congressman Clausen’s and the Ao 
can Forest Association’s proposals are cast in 
bill form. 

pant 1 that of cost, has become 
more critical during the past year. The Land 
& Water Conservation Fund, as a money 
source, has not produced the anticipated 
revenues, Rumors from Budget Committees 
indicate a tightening of the belt on recrea- 
tional expenditures. 


WHAT ARE THE CHARGES? 


The proponents charge the timber industry 
with devastating exploitation through clear- 
cutting forest practices. In some parts of 
the region selective-cutting can and is being 
used successfully, In the northern portion 
of the region selective-cutting has proven to 
be wasteful and unsuccessful due to severe 
wind-throw of the residual trees. Therefore, 
clear cutting in blocks is permitted in that 
area with the requirement that the area be 
reseeded immediately following logging. If 
the reseeding fails the operator must then 
plant seedlings. The reseeding is being very 
successful. 

Redwood seed, like most other seeds must. 
fall on bare mineral soil to germinate and 
become established. The logging operation 
tills the soll as a farmer tills his soil before 
planting. 

The Redwood is not a species. 
I know of no species that has as much vital- 
ity as the redwood. It reproduces abun- 
dantly from both seeds and sprouts. It is. 
one of the fastest growing species that we 
have. In addition to these characteristics 
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the redwood has no tree killing insects or 
diseases. It has the ability to withstand 
flooding and siltation. In fact we find the 
best groves on the bottom lands where floods 
have repeatedly deposited heavy layers of 
silt. 

The redwood is not in danger of extinction. 

The timber industry is not blameless. 
They can and must do a better job, particu- 
larly in the area of erosion control and stream 
protection. The industry has permitted 
itself to be insulated against public opinion, 
It has failed, until recently, to be responsive 
to public pressures in a number of critical 
areas. 

This can not, however, be made as an 
all inclusive statement, for several of the 
owners have been holding thousands of acres 
of their best bottom-land groves for many 
years—waiting for the California Depart- 
ment of Parks & Recreation to get the funds 
for their purchase. Some of these have 
been held for 28 years. There still remains 
about 5000 acres being held for public pur- 
chase. A year ago one Company deeded the 
spectacular and unique Fern Canyon to the 
State as part of the Prairie Creek State Park. 
‘The industry permits all forms of recreation 
on 365,000 acres of its land holdings. 


WHAT ARE THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS? 


Both the proponents and opponents have 
had an economic analysis made by nation- 
ally known firms skilled in the business. 

Their short term findings on loss of tax 
base, payrolls and service businesses are 
quite comparable, However, their projected 
long term benefits based on increased tour- 
ist travel resulting from the creation of a 
National Park are far apart. 

The redwood region’s economy is largely 
timber oriented. Increased tourist and rec- 
reation travel will be economically help- 
ful—if in securing it the existing economic 
base is not too seriously damaged. The 
existing State Parks attract large numbers 
of tourists. No analysis has been made to 
show the increased attracting power of a 
National Park as opposed to the nationally 
known state parks. Improved highways, 
population pressures and more leisure time 
will result in increased travel into the area. 
Recreational use in the redwood region is 
highly seasonal, limited mostly to the three 
summer months. 

Public purchase of a large segment of red- 
wood lands for the park will materially af- 
fect the local tax base with the inevitable 
shift in the local tax burden to the remain- 
ing tax payers in the county. 


SHOULD THERE BE A REDWOOD NATIONAL 
PARK? 


Because the redwood is a unique species, 
growing in a limited area, I presume that as 
a matter of national pride we should have 
a Redwood National Park. Since the State 
of California, in cooperation with Save-the- 
Redwoods League, has already acquired the 
major redwood grooves, any National pro- 
posal must incorporate one or more of the 
State Parks in order to meet the quality 
standards that we expect to find in our Na- 
tional Parks. Some additional purchases 
will be needed for rounding out existing 
State Park boundaries and to eliminate scat- 
tered in-holdings. Any large additional pur- 
chases are of questionable importance un- 
less it is just acres that is being sought. 
Under the State’s program acquisition will 
be accomplished in rounding out the exist- 
ing parks, plus corridor connections between 
several of them. This will be accomplished 
whether a National Park becomes a reality 
or not. 

Late information indicates that the Red- 
wood Creek proposal is losing some of its 
support, based on personal inspections by 
strong advocates who conclude that these 
lands are not of National Park Caliber. Yet 
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informed sources say that the Redwood 
Creek proponents insist on “that or nothing.” 

The Redwood Creek and Mill Creek pro- 
posals are now in the hands of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The decision whether a Redwood National 
Park will be authorized, and if so, where it 
will be located and how much land will be 
acquired, will be based, in my judgment, not 
on the fact-supported needs for a National 
Park and a broadened redwood preservation 
base, but as the result of a wide spread pro- 
motional program which has generated a na- 
tion wide emotional appeal primarily based 
on the misconception that the redwood is 
a vanishing species, 

In closing I emphasize that there is unan- 
imity in the support for the establishment, 
preservation and necessary development of 
an adequate example of the unique red- 
wood forests. The problem centers on what 
is adequate? In other words, where and 
how much and what considerations should 
be given to alternative uses and values. 

The people of California, with contribu- 
tions from over the nation have done a 
magnificent job in acquiring and preserving 
the 28 existing redwood parks. 

I opened my remarks with a question 
from Stuart Nixon's Redwood Empire” book. 
I shall close with another quote from him— 
“The Redwood Empire continues as a land 
of paradoxes; lumbermen cutting trees to 
save forests, wilderness-lovers fencing off 
public woods and demanding birth control, 
engineers bulldozing hillsides to bring peo- 
ple closer to beauty, governments competing 
for the right to administer a park that local 
interests oppose, 


THE NUMBERS GAME 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, now I see 
the administration is playing the old 
numbers game. First, they cut back the 
highway construction program some 25 
to 45 percent depending upon the State 
involved, saying this is necessary because 
of the economy and inflationary pres- 
sures. And then, today, the administra- 
tion pulls another number out of its hat 
and asks the Congress to restore im- 
mediately the 7-percent tax incentive to 
business. The President alleges this 
move is necessary, “to keep the Nation’s 
economy prosperous.” 

If it is necessary to restore the 7-per- 
cent tax credit, certainly it is equally 
necessary to thaw the freeze on trust 
funds for highway construction. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconsistent for the 
administration on the one hand to ask 
for special tax incentives to encourage 
the buying of new facilities and equip- 
ment, and on the other hand freeze high- 
way user funds which would prevent the 
construction of highways and the pur- 
chase of construction equipment. If the 
inflationary pressures haye. subsided 
enough for the administration to restore 
the 7-percent tax investment credit, then 
they certainly have reduced enough to 
continue the highway program and it 
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should be done immediately before any 
further disruptions occur in the orderly 
procedure of this program and before 
any more equipment orders are canceled. 

Furthermore, these funds are from a 
special trust fund and have no bearing 
upon the receipts or expenditures of the 
Federal budget. 

As for deterrents to inflation, the Gov- 
ernment could well look to some of its 
other far less useful spending programs. 
It was estimated that tax increases for 
calendar year 1967 would amount to $975 
million as a result of the suspension of 
the 7-percent investment credit. Thus 
the administration will pump this money 
back into the economy by its request of 
today yet it still withholds the use of an 
almost comparable amount in highway 
trust funds. 

Yet Mr. Speaker, while the use of 
highway trust funds will not be reflected 
in the deficit of this administration the 
loss of the taxes represented by the 7- 
percent investment credit will directly 
affect the deficit and may add to the in- 
flationary pressures by cheapening the 
value of the dollar. Truly the numbers 
game is on and the highway program 
— hi taxpayers are suffering as a 
result. 


WHY NOT A VOLUNTARY CAREER 
ARMY? 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RUMSFELD] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 4 to 6, 1966, the Ford Founda- 
tion sponsored a conference on the draft 
at the University of Chicago’s Center 
for Continuing Education. The 4-day 
conference, which was chaired by Prof. 
Sol Tax, served the useful function of 
bringing together more than 100 indi- 
viduals from across the country, rep- 
resenting different parts of the Nation 
and various interests and viewpoints. 
A number of papers were presented for 
study and discussion by the participants. 
Among these, four were concerned with 
the question of the feasibility and de- 
Sirability of a voluntary system of mili- 
tary manpower recruitment. They are: 

First. “The Costs and Implications of 
an All-Volunteer Force,” by Prof. Wal- 
ter Y. Oi, department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Second. “Why Not a Voluntary 
Army?“ by Prof. Milton Friedman, de- 
partment of economics, University of 
Chicago. 

Third. “Politics and Conscription: A 
Proposal To Replace the Draft,” adapted 
from a paper of the Ripon Society by 
Bruce K. Chapman, author of The 
Wrong Man in Uniform, Our Unfair and 
Obsolete. Draft—and How We Can Re- 
place It,“ published by Trident Press; 
New York, 1967. 
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Fourth. “Toward A Voluntary Career 
Army,” by Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, Con- 
gressman, Second District, Missouri. 

Because the Selective Service Act and 
proposed amendments to it will be before 
the House for consideration in the near 
future, I am inserting these four papers, 
together with the remarks which I made 
at the conclusion of the conference, for 
the interest of the Members. 

It should also be noted that these pa- 
pers, together with the other papers 
presented at the conference and the dis- 
cussion which took place, will be pub- 
ilshed by the Chicago University Press 
later this year. 

The material follows: 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DONALD RUMSFELD, 
REPUBLICAN OF ILLINOIS, ON THE SELECTIVE 
Service SYSTEM, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE ON THE DRAFT, DECEMBER 7, 
1966 


Most accept the political reality that the 
United States, during this period of its his- 
tory, requires a military capability. The 
question to be answered is what is the best 
mechanism to recruit the required manpower. 

The present draft system, therefore, must 
be evaluated from the perspective of whether 
it is the most desirable and efficient method 
of recruiting the military manpower for to- 
day’s anticipated range of needs. A reason- 
able conclusion, and an obvious one from the 
numerous criticisms which have been prop- 
erly leveled at the present system, is that it 
very likely is not. 

Not only is the present system subject to a 
host of criticisms on the basis of inequities 
‘and uncertainty. It is based on the principle 
of compulsion. During the overwhelming 
majority of U.S. history, there has been a 
voluntary system, and certainly there is 
broad agreement in a free society that for an 
involuntary system to be tolerable, there 
must be demonstrated need for the com- 
pulsion. 

On the question of the need or lack of need 
for compulsion, or conversely, the feasibility 
of a volunteer system, different viewpoints 
have been put forth. However, the recent 
four-day conference sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and hosted by the University of 
Chicago demonstrated, I believe, that there is 
a sufficiently serious lack of factual informa- 
tion at the present time as to prevent a final 
conclusion as to the feasibility of a volun- 
teer system without further study. Spe- 
cifically, to my amazement, representatives 
of the DOD and the Selective Service System 
were unable to document their opinions and 
positions that a voluntary system was not 
feasible. Further, Dr. Walter Oi offered 
substantial documented testimony to show 
that such a system is feasible, although he 
admits that further study is necessary. 

Those favoring a volunteer system, assum- 
ing it would be feasible, or at least favoring 
a study to determine the feasibility of such 
a system, put forth the following advantages 
of a volunteer system: 

1. Greater efficiency in the military serv- 
ices resulting from a lower turnover rate in 
a volunteer system, and, thus, dollar savings 
in man-hours and dollars currently wasted in 
training. 

2. Preservation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to serve or not serve, or, conversely, 
avoidance of the compulsion inherent in 
either the present system, a lottery, or uni- 
versal military training. 

3. Avoidance of the arbitrary discrimina- 
tion and inequities under the present system. 

4. Removal of the uncertainty problem for 
individuals subject to a compulsory system. 

5. Avoidance of the burden on educational 
institutions, presently being imposed by in- 
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dividuals who might prefer working, but at- 
tend school in the hope of avoiding the mili- 
tary 


6. Elimination of some of the difficult Con- 
stitutional questions relating to conscien- 
tious objectors, religious or political. And, 

7. That a voluntary system would prop- 
erly require that military personnel be fairly 
compensated for their services, which is 
clearly not now the case. This, of course, 
could, and should be achieved whether the 
system is voluntary or not. 

There were two principal problem areas 
or potential difficulties of a volunteer system 
set forth in the conference. 

First, the feasibility of such a system was 
questioned. That is, whether the cost re- 
quired to recruit sufficient numbers would be 
prohibitive. This resulted in a difference of 
opinion, but not necessarily differences as to 
facts, because there was broad agreement 
that sufficient information gaps exist today 
as to prevent reasonable conclusion on the 
question of feasibility. To me, this strongly 
argues in favor of a study to determine 
feasibility. 

Most of our citizens have assumed, as have 
I, that a voluntary system was not feasible, 
simply because DOD said so, and that they 
could back up that position with facts. The 
cold, hard facts are that DOD cannot back 
up their position with facts. I fully agree 
that, with the current military personnel 
policies and pay scales which the DOD is 
able to retain only because there is compul- 
sion, a voluntary system is .not feasible. 
Whether under different pay and personnel 
procedures, more competitive with the com- 
petition for manpower, it would be feasible, 
I don't know. I do know, however, that 
DOD doesn’t know either, and, in my opin- 
ion, there is no excuse for our not finding 
out. 

Two. Next, the argument is made that a 
voluntary, and therefore professional army, 
could develop into a threat to establish polit- 
ical institutions. Certainly, any fear of 
threat to our political institutions merits 
careful attention. Such a threat, however, 
could be expected to come from the officer 
corps, rather than enlisted personnel, and 
in the United States, officers of all services 
have always been career or voluntary. 
Further, our proper tradition of civil con- 
trol over the military has thus far always 
been sufficiently strong so there has been no 
serious threat of military takeover. 

Further, history seems to show in other 
nations that military threats to civil polit- 
ical institutions have come from conscript 
armies as well as from volunteer armies, and 
that many nations have not had such threats 
regardless of whether they had conscript or 
volunteer armies. 

I believe that such a threat is a serious 
matter—to be watched and prevented—but 
that with attention and care, it can be as 
readily avoided in a volunteer system as in 
a conscript army, by building in some turn- 
over in the system. 

To conclude, during the discussions held 
during the four-day conference I was im- 
pressed that very few valid arguments against 
a voluntary system, arguments supported by 
documentation or fact, were put forth. I 
felt that the numerous and compelling ad- 
vantages of the proposed voluntary system 
were not effectively rebutted, and a review of 
the transcript of that conference would so 
indicate. Also, I was struck by the surpris- 
ing degree of support for a voluntary system, 
and by not only the number of proponents, 
but, in addition, by the diverse political, 
ideological, and personal viewpoints of the 
individuals uniting in thelr support of the 
concept of a volunteer system. 

Recognizing that Presidential commissions, 
blue ribbon or not, have proved to be a 
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rather unproductive mechanism for dealing 
with this problem, and r further 
that the Congress of the United States has 
a primary responsibility in this area, and 
with the above facts in mind, my conclusion 
from the conference is that a reasonable 
course of action now would be: 

1. That the Congress give prompt atten- 
tion to establishing as a goal the institution 
of an all-vyoluntary system and of phasing- 
out any compulsory draft system as a device 
for maintaining any-size military force other 
than that which might be required in a mas- 
sive land war. 

This, of course, recognizes that our nation 
will need some compulsory mechanism avail- 
able to raise the substantially larger num- 
bers that might be required in a major war 
effort, There would need to be some com- 
pulsory system superimposed above any pos- 
sible voluntary system, which would be 
available to be used in the event a need 
arises. 

2. That the 90th Congress, early in the 
First Session, establish a Joint Committee to 
determine the feasibility of a volunteer sys- 
tem; to try to fill existing information gaps; 
to study possible improvements in any com- 
pulsory system which may be necessary, 
whether as a primary or reserve mechanism; 
and, finally, to study all possible alternative 
systems. 

It is certainly no credit to our Govern- 
ment, this would include both the Executive 
and Legislative Branches, that in the past 
twenty-five years, there has not been a com- 
prehensive review of this problem area, and 
that the serious information gaps still exist 
today. 

I, personally, am of the opinion that it 
would be very difficult for a single commit- 
tee, such as the Armed Services Committee, 
to do the type of study required. I say this 
because the subject touches upon the juris- 
dictions of so many different Congressional 
committees that it seems the only logical 
group to make the necessary study is one 
composed of individuals who serve on a va- 
riety of legislative committees. Thus, a 
Select Committee is required. Further, the 
time problem, in that the Selective Service 
Act comes up for review during the summer 
of 1967, leads me to believe that it should 
be a joint Committee, rather than separate 
committees in each body of the Congress. 
And, 

8. That, if a voluntary system is found to 
be feasible, but that it would take a period 
of years to achieve, which very likely would 
be the case, the Joint Committee should 
recommend to the Congress a “transitional 
system” designed to move towards the goal 
of an all-volunteer system. 

Opposition to the approach set forth 
above, it would seem, must be based on one 
of two attitudes. First, that one has all the 
information necessary and is fully con- 
vinced that a voluntary system is not feasi- 
ble. I consider such a position totally un- 
supported by the testimony provided at the 
conference. Or, the view that whether or 
not a voluntary system is feasible, one 
would oppose it in favor of any compulsory 
system. It would seem to me that the latter 
position is not consistent with the general 
opposition to compulsion in a free society 
to which even the Department of Defense 
pays lip service. 

Under present circumstances, and based 
upon the information available, the case for 
such a course of action by the Congress 
seems to me to be overwhelming. 


THE COSTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF AN ALL- 
VOLUNTEER Force 
(By Walter Y. Oi, University of Washington) 


(AuTHOR’s NOoTE.—A considerable amount 
of the research for this paper was done while 
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I served as a consultant for the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense from June 
1964 to July 1965. I am deeply indebted to 
many members of the OASD staff who pro- 
vided assistance and information. The opin- 
ions and conclusions which appear in this 
paper are solely my responsibility and do 
not in any way reflect the position of the 
Dept. of Defense. I am especially indebted 
to Mr. William A. Gorham, Dr. Harold Wool, 
and Prof. Stuart H. Altman who provided 
counsel and advice in my year of service on 
the manpower study. They are absolved of 
responsibility for any errors of fact or inter- 
pretation which may still remain in this 
paper. A shorter version of this paper which 
emphasizes the economic cost of the draft 
is due to appear in the Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the American Economic Association 
(May 1967) .) 

The draft constitutes one means of sup- 
plying the Armed Services with qualified 
personnel. Except for a brief lapse from 
March 1947 to June 1948, a military draft 
has been in continuous operation in the 
United States since 1940, Under provisions 
of the current draft law, every qualified male 
incurs a Hability to serve for two years in 
active military service and up to six years 
in the stand-by reserves. Some men obtain 
deferments or exemptions from this liability, 
while others discharge it through voluntary 
entry into military service. The remaining 
qualified youths have, however, been invol- 
untarily inducted into active duty service. 

In times of war when nearly everyone must 
serve, alternatives to a draft are judged to 
be too costly or infeasible. The peacetime 
demands for military personnel are, how- 
ever, considerably smaller with the con- 
sequence that a draft becomes selective. 
Rules must therefore be established to de- 
termine which qualified youths will be in- 
voluntarily selected. The equity of the selec- 
tion process (which under the current draft 
translates into deferment policies) is then 
questioned. These debates over the equity 
of a draft are testimony to the fact that 
some alternatives should be given serious 
consideration and perhaps even adopted. 

One of several proposed alternatives to the 
current draft is the establishment of an all- 
volunteer force! To say that a particular 
alternative such as an all-volunteer force is 
preferable to the current draft implies that 
the cost of the alternative is, in some sense, 
lower than the cost of procuring military 
personnel with the present Selective Service 
System. If the draft were abolished, mili- 
tary pay and other recruitment incentives 
must be improved to attract enough recruits 
to meet prescribed manpower objectives. In 
his statement before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the Hon. T. D. Morris (Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense) indicated that an 
all-volunteer force of 2.65 million men would 


1 The three leading alternatives to the cur- 
rent draft are (1) an all-volunteer force, (2) 
lottery at a younger age, and (3) equivalent 
service. In the third alternative, men could 
discharge their draft liability by equivalent 
service in some other endeavor such as the 
Peace Corps or VISTA. Given the projected 
growth in male population, these “other en- 
deavors” would have to be greatly expanded if 
all qualified youths are to serve their country. 
Adoption of this alternative would put the 
Federal Government into many new activi- 
ties as well as a sizable rise in budgetary 
costs. The cost of a lottery selection system 
cannot be evaluated until its specific details 
are clarified. The impact of a lottery on vol- 
untary accessions to enlisted ranks, officer 
procurement programs, and reserye units 
must be assessed. A comparison of the lot- 
tery and the present Selective Service System 
is clearly beyond the scope of this paper. 
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increase the military payroll budget by 4 to 
17 billion dollars per year.“ 

The budgetary cost of the Department of 
Defense (hereafter abbreviated DOD) is not 
the economic cost of labor resources which 
are allocated to the uniformed services. The 
presence of a draft has affected both the level 
and structure of military pay. Moreover, the 
men who are in the Armed Forces were re- 
cruited and conscripted through manpower 
procurement programs which rely in differ- 
ing degrees on the coercion of a draft liability. 
Adoption of a purely voluntary force entails 
increases in pay as well as substantial 
changes in the procurement channels 
through which men are recruited. The com- 
position and structure of an all-volunteer 
force would thus differ significally from that 
of the present force containing many men 
who were enlisted under the pressure of a 
draft liability. The structure of the Armed 
Forces is thus a product of manpower pro- 
curement and retention policies. In this 
paper, I shall compare the costs of two pro- 
curement systems; a purely voluntary sys- 
tem, and the system which has evolved under 
the current draft law. 

The implications of projected military 
manpower demands are first examined in 
parts I and II for the two cases—a mixed 
force under a continued draft and a volun- 
tary force. Part III presents estimates of 
the financial cost of the Armed Forces in 
terms of the value of civilian goods and serv- 
ices that could have been produced by men 
in the Armed Services. The full economic 
cost of the draft acknowledges the occupa- 
tional preferences of prospective recruits. If 
@ youth has an aversion to service life, he 
could in principle be compensated by enough 
to induce him to become a volunteer. Pres- 
ently, many men who would demand such 
compensations are involuntarily inducted, 
while others reluctantly volunteer before 
they are drafted. The magnitude of these 
costs which are imposed on reluctant service 
participants is estimated in part IV. Finally, 
the mechanics of the current draft create un- 
certainties about the incidence and time of 
involuntary induction. Some of the costs 
associated with these uncertainties are 
briefly discussed in part V. 


I. FORCE STRENGTHS AND MILITARY MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS UNDER A DRAFT 


The labor resources demanded by the 
Armed Services can be approximated by force 
strength which is simply a stock demand 
for military personnel unadjusted for the 
quality of servicemen or for the proportion 
in an effective (non-training) status. The 
total defense establishment is conveniently 
divided into three force strengths, (1) ofi- 
cers on active duty, (2) enlisted men on ac- 
tive duty, and (3) paid drill reservists. The 
last component engages in active duty mainly 
for training and is rarely used to bolster 
active duty strengths.’ 


2 House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 
Second Session, “Review of the Administra- 
tion and Operation of the Selective Service 
System,” Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services (June 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, and 
80, 1966), [hereafter abbreviated House 
Hearings], pp. 9923-9955. See especially pp. 
9936-9940. 

In the last decade, reservists were recalled 
to active duty in significant numbers only 
once, During the Berlin crisis of FY 1962, 
some 111 thousand National Guard and Army 
reservists were recalled to raise Army active 
duty force strength from 858.6 ın FY 1961 to 
1,066.4 thousand in FY 1962. This gen- 
eralization does not apply to officers. In the 
five years, FY 1960-64, an annual average of 
1,287 reserve officers were activated account- 
ing for 3.5 per cent of total officer accessions. 
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The average force strength in all active 
and reserve components for the six years 
prior to Vietnam was just under 3.7 million 
men of whom 2.6 million were on active duty. 
The fluctuations in force strengths which 
are shown in the upper panel of Table 1 are 
largely explained by international tensions. 
Since a discussion of factors determining 
force strength objectives is clearly beyond 
the scope of this paper, the peacetime force 
strength objectives are taken to be exogenous. 

A more meaningful concept of demand is 
provided by the gross flow demand for new 
accessions from civilian life. The gross flow 
demand is the number of required acces- 
sions At that must be recruited or con- 
scripted to replace losses during the year 
Lt and to achieve prescribed changes in 
strength objectives, (St— St). 

At=Lt-+ (St—St-) 

If force strength is kept stable, (Se—S:-—) 
will be zero. In this case, the gross flow 
demand is simply a replacement demand for 
losses which arise during the year because 
of voluntary separations upon completion of 
obligated tours of duty, retirements, deaths, 
and other discharges for medical or unsuit- 
ability reasons. The actual accessions be- 
tween FY 1960-65 are shown in the lower 
panel of Table 1.4 

An annual average of 645 thousand men 
were recruited or conscripted from civil life 
to maintain the average strengths which pre- 
valled over the period FY 1960-65. The ratio 
of annual accessions to force strengths pro- 
vides a rough measure of military personnel 
turnover. Using the six year averages, FY 
1960-65, from Table 1, the data indicate the 
following implicit turnover rates. 

Implied actual turnover rates by com- 
ponent, fiscal year 1960-65 (percentages) : 


Total DOD (Active Forces) 
TTT tee seen aoa el 
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Since the obligated tour of a draftee is 
considerably shorter than that of a regular 
voluntary enlistee, the Army with larger in- 
puts of draftees necessarily experiences a 
higher turnover rate. For prescribed peace- 
time force strength objectives, turnover 
rates determine the gross flow demands for 
new recruits. Elimination of the draft and 
policies which raise re-enlistment rates thus 
operate to lower the gross flow demand cor- 
responding to a given stock demand. This 
point is amplified in part II below. 

The manpower procurement channels 
which have evolved under a draft have 
strongly influenced the characteristics of 
servicemen. Of the 645 thousand annual 
accessions to military service in FY 1960-65, 
539 thousand (83.6 per cent) entered through 
a variety of voluntary programs. An indi- 
vidual can discharge his draft liability by 
serving as an enlisted man or officer. He can 
accomplish the former in any of three ways: 
(1) as a regular voluntary enlistee, (2) as a 
volunteer to a two-year active duty reserve 
program in the Navy or Marine Corps, or (3) 
—ů— 

‘The data in the lower panel of Table 1 
may differ from other estimates of acces- 
sions for at least two reasons, One is that 
“first enlistments” include some men with 
prior service while other data may pertain to 
non-prior service accessions, The other is 
that “reserves to active duty” which I have 
included with first enlistments except for 
the unusual situation prevailing in FY 1962 
are often neglected. The remaining dis- 
crepancies are, however, quite small. 
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as a draftee® Except for the doctors and 
dentists draft, all officer procurement pro- 
grams are voluntary. Finally, the draft lia- 
bility can be satisfied by volunteering for a 
Reserve or National Guard program requiring 
active duty only for training. Many men 
who their draft liabilities through 
voluntary entry into military service can 
properly be called reluctant volunteers who 
entered a particular program in preference 
to being involuntarily drafted. In order to 
extrapolate the characteristics of men who 
are likely to enter military service in the 
future, it is convenient to study the military 
service experience of age classes born in 
specific years. 

The disposition of military service obliga- 
tions by men born in 1938 was estimated 
from a sample of Selective Service regis- 
trants. By July 1964, this age class reached 
the age of 26 at which the draft lability is 
effectively terminated.’ 

According to the data of Table 2, the inci- 
dence of military service was highest for men 
with some college education, 59.5 per cent, 
and lowest for college graduates, 40.3 per 
cent. Only 18 percent of this age class was 
formally rejected and placed into draft clas- 
sifications IV-F and I-Y. This low rejection 
rate is probably due to the fact that men 
obtaining dependency and occupational de- 
ferments were never examined. 

Physical and moral standards for military 
service have remained quite stable and ap- 
pear to be unrelated to educational attain- 
ment. Mental qualification standards which 
are based on the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test (AFQT) scores have, however, been 
varied in response to changing manpower 
demands. If the minimum mental standard 
is set equal to the 16th percentile on the 
AFQT, I obtain the estimated rejection rates 
shown in the following Table.” 


Estimated rejection rates by education 


Years of education 


Reason for rejection 


The mental re 
of physically an rg ony fl gun ed males. This pro- 
ure assumes that the incidence of mental rejections 

is uncorrelated with the other 2 causes for rejection, 


tion rate is applied to the * 


5 Draftees have mainly been channeled to 
the Army. A few delinquents (usually re- 
servists who failed to attend drill meetings) 
are drafted into the other three Services. In 
1956, the Navy accepted draftees, while the 
Marines did so in FY 1966. A two-year ac- 
tive duty reserve program was offered by the 
Army in 1956, but the program was dropped 
in 1958. Finally regular enlistments are 
obligated to initial tours of three years in 
the Regular Army and four years in the 
Air Force. The length of initial tours is 
more variable in the Navy and Marines with 
some recruits signed to six year tour. 

»The draft liability is extended to the age 
of 35 for men holding occupational and stu- 
dent deferments. However, older liable men 
are placed in a lower order of call so that 
few individuals over 26 years of age are 
drafted. One exception is the draft of doc- 
tors and dentists. 

More careful estimates of mental and 
physical rejection rates have been prepared 
by Dr. Bernard Carpinos of the Department 
of Defense. His estimates indicate that the 
physical rejection rate rises with educational 
attainment. The difference between the es- 
timates of Dr. Carpinos and my estimates 
are, however, quite small. 
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The population of men who were physi- 
cally and mentally qualified for military 
service was thus estimated by applying these 
rejection rates. The incidence of military 
service in relation to the base of qualified 
males is now highest, 85.5 per cent, for men 
with less than 12 years of education. Only 
74.3 per cent of qualified males with some 
college (13-15 years) experienced military 
service. 

The avenues by which men entered mili- 
tary service cannot be identified from Table 
2. A study by the DOD Statistical Office de- 
veloped estimates of the age and education 
distribution of new accessions to all reserve 
and active duty components during FY 1963. 
The results of this study are summarized in 
Table 3. This pattern of military service 
participation appears to be representative for 
the age classes born in 1936-40.“ If peace- 
time force strengths return to their pre- 
Vietnam levels, future accessions to military 
service in FY 1970-75 are likely to be dis- 
tributed in a similar fashion. 

Of 563,159 accessions in FY 1963, 53.5 per 
cent volunteered for regular enlisted ranks, 
Fully 78.8 per cent of these did so before 
their 21st birthday, and a majority had, at 
most, a high school degree. A similar pat- 
tern is observed for entrants to the two-year 
active duty reserve programs.“ Since the 
oldest liable men are taken first in the Selec- 
tive Service System's order of call, low draft 
calls raise the average age of draftees. The 
draftees in 1963 (a year of low draft calls) 
are thus considerably older than regular en- 
Ustments. 

Nearly all new officers (96.2 per cent) held 
college degrees. During the Korean War, 
candidates without degrees could qualify for 
many aviation cadet programs. Finally, the 
initial enlistments to Reserve and Guard 
components are somewhat older and more 
educated than accessions to the active forces. 

An independent estimate of the pattern of 
military service participation can be con- 
structed from the data of Tables 1 and 3. 
The male population was distributed by edu- 
cation according to the educational distribu- 
tion of the male labor force, 25-34 years of 
age as reported in the 1960 Population 
Census. The qualified populations were ob- 
tained by applying the rejection rates de- 
veloped above. Since men born in 1938 
entered military service between 1956-64, the 
average annual accessions in the next to last 
column of Table 1 indicate the major com- 
ponents which they entered, The 614 thou- 
sand men who reported some military service 
were thus allocated to active duty and re- 
serve components; confer the first column of 
Table 4. The entrants to each component 
(say voluntary enlistments) were distributed 
by education on the basis of the percentage 
distributions of Table 3. 


8 Earlier age classes experienced consider- 
ably higher participation rates because of 
the Korean War. Moreover, larger fractions 
of these age classes entered active duty ranks 
between 1953-60. The Reserve and National 
Guard programs requiring active duty for 
training only were largely developed since 
1958. In the current Vietnam build-up, 
over 900 thousand men entered active duty 
components in FY 1966 implying consider- 
ably higher participation rates for the age 
classes of 1942-45. 

»The data of Table 3 indicate that 70.8 per 
cent of the two-year reservists did not have a 
high school degree. The educational attain- 
ment of this group is misleading. Many re- 
cruits enlist while they are still enrolled in 
school but enter active duty only upon grad- 
uation. Indeed, the mental distribution of 
recruits to the Navy’s 2x6 program is con- 
siderably higher than that of Regular Navy 
enlistments, 
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The estimated pattern of service participa- 
tion in the upper panel of Table 4 differs 
from the Selective Service sample of Table 2 
in one notable respect. In my estimates of 
Table 4, there are too few servicemen with 
0-11 years of education. This discrepancy 
is partially due to the upgrading of mental 
qualification standards. Because of the 
higher mental standards which prevailed in 
1963, many high school dropouts who could 
have qualified as volunteers in FY 1956-58 
were denied entry in FY 1963. However, if 
mental standards are held constant into the 
future, the characteristics of initial acces- 
sions shown in Table 3 should apply. 

The participation rate in active duty forces 
(in relation to the total population) was 59.2 
per cent for the age class of 1938. The 
uneven incidence of active military service is 
evident from the qualified participation rates 
shown in Table 4. Over three-fourths of 
qualified high school graduates served in the 
active duty forces, while less than one-third 
of college graduates discharged their draft 
liabilities in this way. 

To determine the financial cost of the 
Armed Forces, it is necessary to estimate the 
age and educational distribution of the en- 
tire force. Special tabulations provide esti- 
mates of the percentage of enlisted men 
with high school degrees and officers with 
college degrees; these data for selected dates 
apply to total DOD active forces, 


Educational attainment of servicemen on 
active duty (total DOD, selected dates) 


Sources: Special tabulations, DOD Statistical Office. 


Secular improvements in the educational 
attainment of the entire population and 
higher qualification standards both con- 
tribute to the upward trend in the educa- 
tion of the Armed Services. A more detailed 
description was obtained from the 1960 pop- 
ulation Census and is described by the data 
of Table 5. 

Attention is next directed to projections 
of military service participation under two 
vastly different procurement systems cor- 
responding to a mixed force of volunteers 
and conscripts and a purely voluntary force. 
In this section, I examine the mixed force 
case in which the current draft law is as- 
sumed to be continued, Flows of volun- 
teers and draftees are demanded to main- 
tain the assumed force strength of 2.65 mil- 
lion men. Projections of required acces- 
sions (gross flow demands) over the period 
FY 1970-75 were developed for this case in 
the DOD study; the annual averages for the 
six years appear in the last column of Table 


% The 1960 Census data applied to Service- 
men stationed in the U.S. The total DOD 
force strength in FY 1960 included 2,447 
thousand males, but the Census enumerated 
only 1,715 thousand. The Census figures 
were expanded to the assumed force strength 
of 2.65 million by multiplying by (2,650/ 
1,715) =1.545. This procedure assumes that 
Servicemen stationed abroad have the same 
age and educational distribution as those 
stationed in the U.S. I suspect that this 
procedure leads to upward biases in both the 
median age and education of the force. 
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1% In the light of the expanding popula- 
tion base, it is projected that the other 
Services (Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps) will enjoy excess supplies of enlist- 
ment applicants. A statistical analysis of 
time series data on Regular Army enlist- 
ments suggested that the appropriate base 
from which such recruits are drawn is the 
population of 18-19 year-old males not en- 
rolled in school. Since the proportion of 
an age class that remains in school is in- 
creasing, Army enlistments do not grow in 
proportion to the growth in the population 
of qualified males.“ Army enlistment rates 
were also found to be correlated with unem- 
ployment. If the unemployment rate falls 
from 5.5 to 4.0 per cent, voluntary enlist- 
ments are expected to decline by 16 per 
cent. 

In a steady state, the required accessions 
to sustain the assumed force of 2.65 mil- 
lion men are equal to losses during the 
year. Losses can be approximately from 
retention profiles which indicate the pro- 
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portion of men remaining on active duty N 
years after entry. Retention profiles which 
were estimated from the experience of the 
late 1950’s are shown in Tables 6 and 7. The 
sum of retention rates in a column repre- 
sents the force strength that could be main- 
tained by an input of one man per year; it 
is simply the integral under the retention 
profile. The length of the first term of 
service is evident in these profiles by the 
sharp drop in the retention rate. It is 
convenient to divide the area under the 
profile into two parts. Let F be the sum 
of retention rates over the first term, while 
C is the sum for the career force on their 
second and later tours. The maintainable 
force from an annual input of one man 
is simply FC. The turnover rate for a 
stable force is simply the reciprocal of 
(F+C). The turnover rates implied by the 
DOD projections are obtained by taking the 
ratio of accessions to strengths from the last 
column of Table 1. 


Comparison of turnover rates from retention profiles and DOD projections ! 


Component 


Regular officers. 
Non-Regular officers. 


Turnover rates 
1/(F+C) Implied 

18.9 20.4 

— 2 17.7 

51.20 25.0 

10.6 10.5 
5. 8 

16.4 


1 The first 3 columns are sums of retention rates from tables d and 7. The last column is derived from the projected 


accessions and strengths in the last column of table 1. 


The discrepancy between the two esti- 
mates of turnover rates is small, especially 
for the Army enlisted men. The retention 
profiles were also compared to the actual 
active duty forces as of 30 June 1965 which 
appears in Table 8. The two conform quite 
closely. The percentages of enlisted men 
with less than ten years of service were 73.4 
percent in Table 8 and 73.7 percent as im- 
plied from the retention profile. Likewise, 
51.5 percent of officers in 1965 had less than 
ten years of service as compared to an im- 
plied 59.5 percent from the profile of Table 7. 

In order to infer the incidence of future 
military service under a continued draft, the 
projected accessions were juxtaposed to a 
typical age class born in 1946-48 which ac- 
cording to Census projections will contain 
1,880 thousand males. Some 562 thousand 
will, however, be rejected for military serv- 
ice. By applying the pattern of military 
service participation shown in Table 3, I dis- 
tributed the accessions across education 
groups. In this manner, I constructed the 
data shown in the lower panel of Table 4. 


u The projected accessions appearing in 
Table 1 correspond to an assumed strength 
of 2.7 million men and assume that the ci- 
vilian unemployment rate will be 5.5 per 
cent—the average unemployment rate from 
1957-64. A lower civilian unemployment rate 
reduces voluntary enlistments to the Army 
thereby increasing the projected number of 
draft calls. 

The qualified manpower pools in FY 
1970-75 are projected to be 42 per cent larger 
than the qualified populations in FY 1960- 
65. However, the DOD projections indicate 
that Army enlistments rise by only 26 per 
cent. If excess supplies of enlistment ap- 
plicants to other Services are channeled to 
the Army, the DOD estimates could prove 
to be on the low side. 

The education distribution of the male 


Although 41.5 percent of males born in 
1938 are estimated to have entered active 
military service, only 27.0 percent of men 


-born in 1947 are projected to be required 


to sustain an active duty force of 2.65 mil- 
lion men. The participation rate in rela- 
tion to the qualified population falls from 
59.2 to 38.5 percent. Only 18.9 percent of 
qualified college graduates are projected to 
enter active duty forces in FY 1970-75. 


H. SUPPLIES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN THE 
ABSENCE OF A DRAFT 


The task of estimating the cost of an all- 
volunteer force was aproached in two steps. 
It was first assumed that the draft would be 
abolished with mo accompanying changes 
in pay or other recruitment incentives. An 
implication of this exercise is that supplies 
of volunteers fall short of requirements for 
a force of 2.65 million men. In the second 
step, military pay was advanced to attract 
enough recruits to meet the prescribed force 
strength objective. 

If the draft is eliminated, the Services 
would obviously lose the draftees who had 
accounted for 21 per cent of accessions to 
enlisted ranks in FY 1960-65. In addition, 
the flow of new accessions is likely to be re- 
duced by the reluctant volunteers who enlist 
in preference to being drafted. To determine 
the probable number of reluctant volunteers, 
the Dept. of Defense conducted a survey in 
the fall of 1964 of men on active duty and 
male civilians who were 16-34 years of age. 
Regular enlisted men in their first term (all 
of whom had volunteered between 1960 and 
1964) were classified as true or reluctant vol- 


population in FY 1970-75 was assumed to be 
the same as in 1964. Moreover, the educa- 
tion distribution of voluntary enlistments 
was also assumed to be the same. These 
assumptions tend to understate the educa- 
tional attainment of future military service 


participants. 
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unteers on the basis of their response to the 
question, “If there had been no draft, and if 
you had no military obligation, do you think 
that you would have volunteered for active 
military service?” Those replying “no def- 
initely” or “no probably” were classified as 
reluctant volunteers. Percentages of true 
voluntary enlistments in sub-groups iden- 
tifled by age and education are shown in the 
first column of Table 9. The incidence of 
true volunteers is highest in the youngest 
and least educated group and declines as age 
and education are increased. The projected 
flows of enlistments under a continued draft 
appear in the fourth column. If these are 
multiplied by the respective percentages of 
true volunteers, one obtains the estimated 
flows of true volunteers if the draft were 
abolished with no pay changes.“ 

This question on draft motivation was also 
asked of officers on their first obligated tours. 
Percentages of true volunteers classified by 
source of commission are shown in the first 
column of Table 10. The Direct Appoint- 
ments which include doctors and dentists 
exhibit the lowest incidence of true volun- 
teers, followed next by the college graduate 
procurement programs. The “Other” cate- 
gory which is mainly composed of men with- 
out a college degree reveals the smallest 
fraction of reluctant, draft-motivated vol- 
unteers. The estimated flows of officer ac- 
cessions in the absence of a draft (the fifth 
column of Table 10) should be regarded as 
only representative.“ 

The reduction in active duty force strength 
will be less than the fall in voluntary acces- 
sions because of offsetting improvements in 
retention. Air Force studies reveal that first- 
term re-enlistment rates were higher for 
Airmen whose primary reason for entry was 
unrelated to the draft.“ The data of Table 11 
show that the re-enlistment rate of draftees 
in FY 1960-65 was only a third as large as 
that of regular enlisted men. If the re-en- 
listment rate of draftees, R,, is assumed to 
apply to reluctant volunteers, one can esti- 
mate the re-enlistment rate if all recruits 
were true volunteers. The observed re-enlist- 
ment rate R of regular enlisted men in FY 
1960-65 is simply a weighted average of the 
rates applicable to true and reluctant volun- 
teers. 

R=ER,-+ (1-k)R, 
where k is the proportion of true volunteers. 
Setting R,—7.67 per cent (the average rate 
for draftees), one can solve for R,; the results 
are shown in Table 11. 

Similar improvements in retention can also 
be expected of officers. Since all officers (ex- 
cept doctors and dentists) are obtained from 
voluntary programs, we have no data cor- 
responding to R, However, from a survey 


“The estimates in the fifth column of 
Table 9 contain a downward bias. Since the 
other Services are expected to enjoy excess 
supplies of enlistment applicants in FY 
1970-75, the figures in the fourth column do 
not represent voluntary supply responses. 

15 Officer procurement programs are con- 
siderably more variable than procurement 
channels for enlisted men. For example, the 
Army and Air Force now offer scholarships 
and stipends for some ROTC students; a 
similar program is also offered by the Navy. 
It is likely that in an all-volunteer force, 
the non-college graduate programs (especially 
for flight training) will be expanded. 

10 Air Force surveys have attempted to iden- 
tify the single most important reason for 
original entry. Two of several possible re- 
sponses can be interpreted as draft-motivated 
reasons: these are “choice of Service“ and 
“volunteered in preference to being drafted.” 
Followup studies reveal that re-enlistment 
rates are considerably lower for Airmen se- 
lecting these two responses, 
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of intentions to remain on active duty, it 
proved possible to develop estimates of re- 
tention rates in an all-volunteer force.” 

The substitution of true volunteers for 
draftees and reluctant volunteers operates to 
raise retention rates in an all-volunteer force. 
Annual losses for a given strength will thus 
be smaller implying a lower gross flow of 
Tequired accessions. If one ignores the 
transitional problems of moving from a 
mixed to a voluntary force, required acces- 
sions can be estimated from the new reten- 
tion profiles. The impact of lower turnover 
rates on required accessions is indicated by 
the following comparison. 
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Comparison of officer retention rates 


Source of commission 


1 Not available. 


Gross flow demands (required accessions) for a strength of 2.65 million 


Component 


Volunteers 1. 
Inductions___.. 


Required accessions of officers. . ...........-.------------- 
Total gross flow demands 


Volun Mixed force 
oni (with draft) 


1 Assumes a 5.5 percent unemployment rate. 


Voluntary supplies in the absence of a 
draft (confer the fifth columns of Tables 9 
and 10) fall short of these requirements. 
Hence, if the draft were eliminated with no 
pay changes, the sustainable force strength 
would fall to around 2.2 million men. More- 
over, the reduction in force strength would 
be largest for the Army which accepts the 
largest number of draftees and draft-moti- 
vated volunteers. 

These deficits in voluntary supplies could 
be eliminated by raising military pay. The 
responsiveness of voluntary supplies to pay 
changes was estimated from cross-sectional 
data for nine census regions. From the DOD 
survey, it was possible to estimate voluntary 
enlistment rates, E, in the absence of a 
draft.* Although first term military pay, M, 
is the same for all recruits, relative pay in 
relation to alternative civilian employment 
varies because of regional differences in 
civilian pay C. Relative military pay Y-M/C 
is higer in regions such as the South where 
C is low. Data for the nine regions indicate 
that the hypothetical voluntary enlistment 
rate is positively correlated with relative 
pay Y. 

Of several functions which were fitted to 


“The actual retention rates were taken 
from a special tabulation prepared by the 
DOD Statistical Office. Retention rates for 
the all-volunteer forces were based on re- 
sponses of officers who stated that they def- 
initely or probably would have volunteered 
if there had been no draft. Each officer on 
his first tour indicated whether he intended 
to remain on active duty after completing 
his present tour of duty. 

Data on voluntary enlistments in mental 
groups I to III were available by states for 
FY 1963. Since enlistments of men in men- 
tal group IV are limited by recruitment 
quotas, their omission assures that the data 
represent supply responses. The number of 
true volunteers was inferred by applying the 
results of the 1964 DOD survey in a manner 
analogous to that shown in Table 9. The 
voluntary enlistment rate was ed in 
relation to the male civilian labor force, 17-20 
years of age, adjusted for physical ap“ mental 
rejections. 
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the data, the most consistent fit was pro- 
vided by a complement supply equation given 
by, (1) (1—E)=a¥Y=8, where a and 6 are 
parameters. According to this equation, a 1 
per cent increase in relative pay Y leads to a 6 
per cent decline in the remainder of the pop- 
wation (1—E) not in military service. The 
elasticity of supply, e, is given by, (2) 
e=8(1—E/EB). As the enlistment rate E ap- 
proaches unity, the elasticity of supply 
approaches zero. The parameters of this 
equation were estimated by least squares for 
two groups: (1) all enlistments to total DOD 
in mental groups I to III and (2) Army en- 
listments in mental groups I to III.“ 

An upper bound to the cost is obtained by 
estimating the necessary pay increase to fill 
the deficit in Army enlistments. According 
to DOD projections, annual inputs of 214.3 
thousand are required in FY 1970-75 to sus- 
tain an Army enlisted strength of 857 thou- 
sand. The turnover rate for the mixed 
input of draftees and regular enlistees is 25 
per cent. If all inputs were three-year en- 
listees, the retention profile of Table 6 (ap- 
plicable to inputs of true and reluctant vol- 
unteers) implies that the turnover rate 
could be reduced to 20.6 per cent. 

Next, the substitution of true for reluc- 
tant volunteers in an all-volunteer force 
leads to a further gain in retention. The 
first-term re-enlistment rate can be ex- 
pected to climb from 22.1 per cent (for mixed 
inputs of which only 56.8 per cent are true 
volunteers) to 33.0 per cent in a voluntary 
force: confer Table 11. Hence, when all 
recruits are true volunteers who freely choose 
military service over alternative civilian jobs, 
the turnover rate is reduced to 16.9 per 


1 In estimating the complement supply 
equation, the unemployment rate of youths 
in each region was included as an additional 
explanatory variable. The data on enlist- 
ment rates, E, relative military/civilian earn- 
ings, Y, and unemployment rates, U, can be 
found in the House Hearings, Table 6, p. 
9957. A more detailed discussion of volun- 
tary supplies of military personnel is con- 
tained in a forthcoming paper by S. Altman 
and A. Fechter in, American Economic Asso- 
ciation, Papers and Proceedings (May 1967). 
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cent.“ In a steady state, this turnover 
rate determines the required accessions of 
144.6 thousand to sustain a voluntary Army 
strength of 857 thousand enlisted men. If 
the draft were abolished, Army enlistments 
are projected to fall by 43.2 per cent (the 
percentage of draft-motivated reluctant 
volunteers) to annual flows of 90.3 thousand. 
The ratio of required accessions to enlist- 
ments, (A/E) = (144.6/90.3) =1.601, describes 
the magnitude of the deficit. The necessary 
pay increase, (Y,/Y,), was then calculated 
from the complement supply curve, equa- 
tion (1). 
(3) (1-A/1-E) = (¥,/Y,)-8 

where ¥,=M,/C is the initial relative mili- 
tary pay, and X. M/ O is the new pay scale 
that is required to eliminate the deficit. 
The Army enlistment rate, E, before a pay 
increase was found to be 8.33 per cent of 
the labor force for a specific age class, while 
A was 13.33 per cent. The least squares 
estimate for 6 in the Army supply curve 
was g. 108 implying an elasticity of e=1.36. 
By substituting these values in equation 
(3), the pay increase was found 
to be (Y¥,/Y,) 1.68. 

Since pay increases apply to men in their 
first term, it is essential to discuss briefly 
the mechanics of implementing this pay in- 
crease. The income of a serviceman includes 
money payments for various items and some 
income in kind. In this paper, I shall use the 
concept of tax equivalent income consisting 
of (1) base pay, (2) quarters, subsistence, 
and uniform allowances when received in 
money, or (3) the imputed value of quarters 
and subsistence when no money payments 
are received, and (4) the tax advantage.” 


In the mixed force, an annual input of 
one Regular Army enlistee (only 56.8 per cent 
being true volunteers) produced a sustain- 
able force in which F = 2.73 men were in 
thelr first term and C = 2.14 were in the 
career force. Since losses during the first 
term arise from discharges for medical, hard- 
ship, and unsuitability reasons, the number 
in the first term, F, will be unaffected by the 
move to a voluntary force. However, the 
number in the career force will climb to 
C’=C(33.0/22.1) =3.20 men. The turnover 
rate of an all-volunteer force is then simply 
(1/F+0’) or (1/5.93) =16.9 per cent. 

u My estimate of the necessary first-term 
pay increase is lower than the DOD estimates. 
The DOD study presented three estimates 
corresponding to three values of g;: the point 
estimate of 6 and the point estimate plus 
and minus one standard error of the regres- 
sion coefficient. For the case of a 5.5 per 
cent unemployment rate, I have reproduced 
the estimates of percentage increases in first- 
term pay; confer House Hearings, p. 9958: 


DOD low estimate 80 
DOD best estimate 111 
DOD high estimate 181 
e 68 


The discrepancy is probably due to differ - 
ences in our estimates of the required ac- 
cession rate A. I assume a steady state, 
while the DOD study appears to use a re- 
quired accessions rate applicable to the 
transition period. 

2 Quarters, subsistence, and uniform al- 
lowances are classified as non-taxable in- 
come, thereby bestowing a tax advantage to 
servicemen, The monetary value of this tax 
advantage accounts for around 5.5 per cent 
of tax equivalent income. In addition to 
these items, many men receiye money pay- 
ments for flight pay, sea duty, jump pay, etc. 
I have also omitted the imputed value of 
other forms of income in kind such as medi- 
cal care, insurance, free military transporta- 
tion, and PX privileges. 
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Annual tax equivalent incomes for enlisted 
men classified by years of service are shown 
in Table 12. Military pay in the first two 
years of service is extremely low because pay 
increases which were legislated prior to 1964 
applied mainly to the career force. Since the 
supply of new accessions could be assured by 
the draft law, there seemed to be no need to 
raise entry level pay. In implementing the 
68-per cent increase in first-term pay, I as- 
sumed that the discontinuity in the pay pro- 
file would be eliminated. Consequently, the 
average military income over the first three 
years of service climbs from $2,500 to $4,200 
per year. In order to prevent reversals in 
the pay structure by years of service, men 
in the career force would receive pay in- 
creases which average around 17 per cent. 

With these pay increases, the Armed Forces 
should be able to meet their strength objec- 
tives with voluntary supplies of new acces- 
sions. Since the incidence of reluctant vol- 
unteers was highest for older, more educated 
men, the voluntary force is likely to have a 
lower educational attainment. From the 
estimated flows of true volunteers in Tables 
9 and 10, I constructed a plausible pattern 
of military service participation in the ab- 
sence of a draft which appears in Table 13. 
The voluntary force with its higher reten- 
tion requires fewer accessions to sustain the 
same active duty strength. Consequently, 
the qualified participation rate falls from 
38.5 per cent in the mixed force to 27.5 per 
cent. Relative declines in qualified partici- 
pation rates which appear in the last row of 
Table 13 reveal that the largest decline is 
for college graduates. These changes in the 
probable educational mix of recruits will, in 
a steady state, be reflected in the educational 
attainment of the entire force. 

The move to a voluntary force is likely to 
be accompanied by considerably higher first- 
term re-enlistment rates. Each voluntary 
recruit is expected to have a longer tenure of 
active duty. If marginal retention rates are 
assumed to remain stable, one can construct 
new retention profiles from the anticipated 
higher first-term re-enlistment rates, The 
projected age structure of an all-volunteer 
force was developed from the new retention 
profiles and appears in Table 14. 

Finally, the age and educational distribu- 
tion of a voluntary force was inferred from 
the educational mix of new accessions. It 
was assumed that officer procurement pro- 
grams for non-college graduates would be 
expanded. The proportion of enlisted men 
with 0-8 years of education is small for two 
reasons. Firstly, the population base of men 
in this group is growing only slightly be- 
cause of secular improvements in overall 
educational attainment. Secondly, mental 
standards are assumed to be held at a mini- 
mum AFQT score of 16. The hypothetical 
distribution of the voluntary force by age 
and education is shown in Table 15. 

In estimating the cost of an all-volunteer 
force, I neglected at least three pertinent 
factors: (1) the transitional period, (2) the 
savings which obtain from lower personnel 
turnover, and (3) possible substitutions of 
civilians for uniformed men. The required 
accessions, A, were estimated for a steady 
state in which the retention profile of a vol- 
untary force prevails. In order to maintain 
force strengths in the transition, required 
accessions are likely to be around 10 per cent 
higher. The necessary pay increase to supply 
this higher gross flow demand is estimated 
to be 94 per cent as compared to the pre- 
vious 68 per cent increase in first-term pay. 
If, however, pay is advanced prior to elimi- 
nating the draft liability, losses (and hence 
required accessions) can be reduced during 
the transitional period. 

At least 10 per cent of the mixed force 
with its high personnel turnover is engaged 
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in training. Since initial accessions to a 
voluntary force of the same size are some 30 
per cent smaller, the voluntary force could 
be reduced by 3 per cent and still retain the 
same number of men in an “effective” sta- 
tus. In addition, men who are engaged in 
training others can be moved to other assign- 
ments producing further savings. Neglect 
of these savings from lower personnel turn- 
over thus imparts an upward bias to my esti- 
mate of the necessary pay increase. 

Many clerical, medical, food service, and 
maintenance positions which are now staffed 
by servicemen could be assigned to civilians. 
Given the low levels of first-term military 
pay, the assignment of uniformed personnel 
to these jobs may well produce the lowest 
budgetary cost. However, if military pay 
is sharply advanced, it becomes economical, 
even from the viewpoint of budgetary cost, 
to substitute civilians for military person- 
nel.* By implementing such substitutions, 
the size of the active duty Armed Forces 
could be reduced without changing the tasks 
performed by the totality of civilians and 
uniformed men. A careful study of the pos- 
sibilities for substituting civilians should, in 
my opinion, be an essential part of moving 
toward a voluntary force. 

I. THE FINANCIAL COST OF THE ARMED FORCES 

There are at least three senses in which the 
Armed Forces entail a financial cost: (1) the 
budgetary cost, (2) the cost to the economy, 
and (3) the cost to reluctant military service 
participants. In this paper, I propose to 
compare these costs for mixed and voluntary 
forces with the same active duty strength of 
2.65 million men, 

According to the defense budget for FY 
1965, the cost of active duty military per- 
sonnel was $12,662 million plus an additional 
$1,384 million for retirement benefits.“ 
Another estimate of the payroll cost can 
be derived by applying the annual military 
incomes of Table 12 to the 1965 force shown 
in Table 8. This estimate of $12,049 million 
differs from the DOD budget because my 
measure of annual military incomes excludes 
many pay items.“ This latter approach is, 
however, the only convenient way to estimate 
the budgetary cost of a hypothetical volun- 
tary force. 

In order to achieve a voluntary force, the 
entire pay profile must be shifted upward 
with the largest pay increases applying to 
men in the first few years of service. More- 
over, the longer service life of recruits to a 
voluntary army implies that the higher in- 
comes of the career force receive more weight. 
If the higher pay profile is applied to the age 
structure of a voluntary force (Table 14), 
the budgetary cost is estimated to be $16,103 


n The stock demand for servicemen is not 
completely inelastic, and at higher prices, 
fewer men would be demanded by the Armed 
Services. A consideration which operates in 
the opposing direction is the provision of 
rotational billets for men on rotation from 
overseas and sea duty assignments. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1966, Table 153, p. 112. 

The major omissions include pay for 
flight, jump, sea duty, and hazardous duty. 
Moreover, the age structure of the force re- 
fers to years of active military service, while 
pay is determined by years of service for pay 
purposes. The latter is always equal to or 
greater than the former tending thereby to 
defiate my estimate of the payroll cost. An 
error in the opposing direction is present be- 
cause roughly 5.5 per cent of tax equivalent 
income represents the implicit tax advan- 
tage. Finally, I had only rough estimates of 
annual military incomes for officers. 
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million. My estimates suggest that the de- 
fense budget for active duty military person- 
nel would rise by $4 billion per year to ac- 
quire recruits and new officers on a voluntary 
basis. It should be repeated that the addi- 
tional budgetary cost of an all-volunteer 
force neglects the higher cost during the 
transition, and the savings from lower per- 
sonnel turnover and possible substitutions 
of civilians. 

Turn next to the financial cost of the 
Armed Forces to the economy as a whole. 
In both mixed and voluntary forces, 2.65 mil- 
lion men are allocated to maintaining the 
defense of the nation and are thereby kept 
out of the civilian labor force. The alterna- 
tive cost of these labor resources is the value 
of civilian goods and services that could have 
been produced by these servicemen. An ideal 
measure of this cost requires data on the 
marginal value products of the particular 
men in service. A useful approximation is 
obtained by assuming that servicemen could 
have earned the incomes of civilians of com- 
parable ages and educational attainment. 
The 1964 annual civilian incomes classified 
by age and education and adjusted for unem- 
ployment are presented in Table 16. The 
tacit assumption is that if servicemen were 
relocated to the civilian economy, they could 
earn the same incomes as their civilian 
counterparts.” 

Age and education are the best available 
surrogates for measuring the alternative in- 
comes (representing the value of civilian 
goods and services) that could have been 
earned by servicemen. The estimated age 
and educational distributions of mixed and 
voluntary forces are respectively shown in 
Tables 5 and 15. If the draftees and volun- 
teers in the mixed force received the civilian 
incomes of Table 16, their aggregate income 
would have been $13,041 million. The cor- 
responding sum for an all-volunteer force is 
$14,233 million or 9.1 per cent more than the 
mixed force. Although the voluntary force 
has more men without a high school degree, 
it also contains older men, and on balance, 
the age effect outweighs education. These 
financial costs ignore the effects of person- 
nel turnover. In a mixed force, larger flows 


In arriving at this cost, I assumed that 
an enlisted man received $3,900 in his first 
year of service with yearly increases of $300 
for three years. The pay of enlisted men in 
their fourth and later years of service was 
raised by 17 per cent. The officers pay pro- 
file was adjusted to eliminate the disconti- 
nuity between the second and third years. 
This resulted in a 20.1 per cent increase in 
first-term pay for officers. 

The dynamic adjustments of labor mar- 
kets are ignored in this analysis. If all serv- 
icemen were placed in the civilian labor 
force, wages would surely fall during the 
transitional period. Two pieces of evidence 
suggest that servicemen could, on average, 
earn more than civilians. The median in- 
comes of veterans in the 1960 Population 
Census were around 2.5 per cent higher than 
those of all civilian males. Second, the 1964 
DOD survey revealed that weekly earnings 
were higher for men in mental groups I and 
II. The mental distribution of military per- 
sonnel is, moreover, higher than that of the 
entire population because of the mental re- 
jections. The incomes of Table 16 can thus 
be regarded as under-estimates of the alter- 
native earnings of servicemen. The median 
incomes of veterans can be found in U.S. 
Census of Population 1960, “Earnings of To- 
tal Civilian Male War Veterans in Experi- 
enced Labor Force in 1959,” Table 16 PC (2), 
8c. “Earnings of Males 25-64 in Experi- 
enced Civilian Labor Force in 1959,“ Table 
1, PO (2) Tb. 
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of men from each age class enter military 
service for shorter periods. The critical ques- 
tion is, “Are civilian incomes in later life 
reduced or enhanced by short (two to four 
years) tours of active military service?” The 
relationship of income to age (given educa- 
tion) can be explained in two ways. One is 
that older men acquire on-the-job training 
which is reflected in their incomes. The 
other argues that income is a proxy for 
maturity and stability which command more 
income.* If the first explanation is correct 
and military training is only an imperfect 
substitute for civilian job experience, the 
financial cost of the mixed force would be 
higher than $13,041 million. Finally, it 
should be noted that these financial costs 
disregard the occupational preferences of in- 
dividuals, some of whom are involuntarily 
drafted to serve. 

The third concept of financial cost meas- 
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ures the monetary losses suffered by indi- 
vidual military service participants who were 
coerced into active duty service by the draft 
lability. By FY 1970-75, it is projected that 
annual draft calls will fall to 55.3 thousand. 
If the survey responses of Table 9 are valid, 
they imply that another 153.7 thousand men 
will enlist each year because of their draft 
liabilities. The annual flows of these re- 
luctant service participants to enlisted ranks 
are distributed by age and education in Ta- 
ble 17. In his first two years of service, a 
draftee receives an annual military income 
of $2,100, while the reluctant volunteer who 
serves for a longer period earns an average 
income of $2,500; these figures apply to the 
1963 pay scales. The alternative civilian in- 
comes for these men were estimated from 
the data of Table 16 and reveal the follow- 
ing averages: 


Estimated annual incomes of draftees and reluctant volunteers 


The differential between civilian and mili- 
tary incomes is obviously larger for older, 
more educated men. The infrequent college 
graduate who is drafted into the Army can 
expect to lose over $6,000 over his two years 


of service. If each draftee serves for 1.9 
years, and each reluctant volunteer for 3.5 
years, the aggregate financial loss for reluc- 
tant participants from an age class is $691 
million. This is surely an obvious tax that 
is placed on those who are coerced to serve. 
To the extent that many officers (especially 
doctors) reluctantly serve an initial tour of 
obligated duty, this financial cost is even 
larger. If the discontinuity between first- 
term and career military pay is eliminated, 
most of this financial cost would disappear. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC COST OF A DRAFT 


The full economic cost embraces the prin- 
ciple that equalizing income differentials are 
properly included in the opportunity cost of 
acquiring men for military service. Since 
pay cannot be separated from the working 
conditions of a job, workers’ preferences (the 
utilities and disutilities of the job) neces- 
sarily affect supplies of labor to particular 
occupations. In this paper, military service 
is regarded as an occupation. Suppose that 
individual A could earn an income C in the 
civilian labor market. If A has an aversion 
to military service, he would remain a civilian 
even if first term military pay, M,, were the 
same as ©. Military pay could, in principle, 
be advanced by enough to compensate him 
for his disutility, thereby attracting him 
into military service. There is some mini- 
mum supply price M (military pay) with its 


W Becker contends that nearly all of the 
age profile of income can be attributed to 
investment in human capital via on-the-job 
training: confer: G. S. Becker, Human Capi- 
tal, (Columbia University Press, New York, 
New York, 1964). 

The second hypothesis could be rational- 
ized by my theory of fixed employment costs. 
Older men are more likely to be married and 
to possess other attributes associated with 
low labor turnover. If hiring and initial 
training costs are high, it behooves the firm 
to pay higher wages to men with longer ex- 
pected periods of employment; confer, W. Y. 
Oi, “Labor as a Quasi-Fixed Factor,” Journal 
of Political Economy (December 1962). 


Civilian Military Ratio 
income income 
$3, 810 $2, 100 0. 55 
8, 450 2, 500 72 
3, 545 08 


accompanying differential § which would 
make A indifferent between employments in 
military and civilian sectors. If first term 
military pay were Mi, where MM 
(1 + §)C, A would become a true volunteer. 
If §> O, the individual must be compen- 
sated to induce him to enter military service. 
It is possible that some men prefer military 
service, in which case § would be negative. 
The supply curve of volunteers in the absence 
of a draft would thus be determined by the 
joint frequency distribution of alternative 
civilian incomes C and equalizing differen- 
tials § which summarize workers’ preferences. 
The supply of volunteers with no pay changes 
consists of those individuals for whom cur- 
rent first-term pay M, is greater than (1235) 
C. As pay is advanced, the Armed Services 
attract men with higher alternative incomes 
or with greater aversions for service life. 

Manpower procurement under a draft im- 
poses costs on men in the Armed Forces in at 
least three ways. First, more men from an 
age class are demanded under a draft be- 
cause of the high turnover of draftees and 
reluctant volunteers. Second, some men are 
coerced to serve by the draft without being 
compensated for their aversion to service 
life. At sufficiently high levels of military 
pay, all of these reluctant, draft-motivated 
men could have been induced to become 
true volunteers. Finally, true volunteers 
who enlist at low levels of pay irrespective 
of the draft law are denied the higher pay 
that would have prevailed in an all-volun- 
teer force. 

In the years ahead, FY 1970-75, it is pro- 
jected that under a continued draft, 209 
thousand accessions to enlisted ranks in 
each year can properly be called reluctant 
service participants; confer Table 17. All 
209 thousand men would not be demanded 
by a voluntary force which enjoys lower per- 
sonnel turnover, In fact, the supply of true 
volunteers need only be increased by 75 
thousand to sustain a force of 2.65 million 
men; 55 thousand in the Army and 20 thou- 
sand in the other Services. 

An ideal measure of the economic cost of 
the draft requires data on the minimum 
supply price M at which each draftee and 
reluctant volunteer could have been at- 
tracted into active military service. Such 
data are clearly unavailable and some sim- 
plifying assumptions were made to arrive at 
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an estimate of this cost. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the 153.7 thousand reluc- 
tant volunteers who enlist in preference to 
being drafted have less aversion to military 
service when compared to draftees or men 
who never enter military service. Indeed, 
if the draft were abolished and military pay 
advanced, I suspect that most of these men 
would become regular volunteers to enlisted 
ranks. A lower bound to the economic cost 
is thus obtained by assuming that these men 
have the lowest minimum supply prices 
above the current first-term pay M. Ac- 
cording to the complement supply curve for 
enlistments to total DOD, first-term pay 
must be raised by a factor of 1.88 to attract 
an additional 153.7 thousand recruits on a 
voluntary basis.” 

The exposition is facilitated by referring 
to the supply curve of Figure 1 [cannot be 
reproduced in the REcorp]. When the draft 
is eliminated, the annual supply of enlist- 
ments is projected to be 263 thousand men 
at the current and unchanged level of first- 
term pay M,=82,500. If pay is increased by 
a factor of 1.88 to M. 84, 700, the annual 
supply increases to 416.7 thousand men; i.e., 
from OA to OB accessions. The reluctant 
volunteers (the line segment AB) are pro- 
jected to enlist at the lower pay because of 
the threat of a draft. Differences between 
minimum supply prices (indicated by the 
height of the curve along DE) and current 
first-term pay, M,, represent the implicit 
taxes which are levied against these men. 
The aggregate annual cost is given by the 
area of the triangle, DB’E, which is equal to 
$141 million. This estimate assumes that 
each reluctant volunteer would be compen- 
sated in a discriminatory fashion without 
compensating others. If, however, pay were 
raised to $4,700 for all recruits, the annual 
cost is increased by the quadrangle, M,DEM, 
or $917 million.” The lower annual cost of 
$141 million which excludes rents constitutes 
a lower bound to the tax that is implicitly 
placed on reluctant volunteers who were 
coerced to enlist by a draft liability, In a 
sense, each reluctant volunteer pays an an- 
nual implicit tax of $915 during his first 
term of service. If the point estimate of 6 
had been used (implying a steeper supply 
curve), the annual cost climbs to $192 mil- 
lion.* Since each reluctant volunteer serves 
for 3.5 years, the total implicit tax levied on 
reluctant volunteers from an age class is es- 
timated to be $493 million; the best estimate 
is $672 million. 

The economic cost of conscripting men is 
harder to assess. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem does not attempt to draft men with the 


* The complement supply curve for enlist- 
ments to total DOD produced an estimate for 
8 of .315 with a standard error of .087; con- 
fer equation (1). In the absence of a draft, 
the enlistment rate for men in mental groups 
I to III was estimated to be 27.8 per cent of 
the qualified labor force in an age class. In 
deriving the supply curve depicted in Figure 
1, I set 8 equal to .402, the point estimate 
plus one standard error. The elasticity was 
+1.04. The upward bias in the supply elas- 
ticity tends to understate the magnitude of 
the economic cost. 

In competitive labor markets, these rents 
are included in the cost of acquiring larger 
supplies of labor. If college professors could 
be conscripted, or if we could recapture the 
economic rents from teaching, the budgetary 
cost of higher education could be sharply 
reduced, 

u When the value of f is lowered from 
402 to its least squares estimate of $ = .315, 
the elasticity of supply falls from 1.04 to 
0.82. The necessary pay increase climbs from 
$4,700 to $5,600, 
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least aversion to military life. An assump- 
tion that draftees would be next in line above 
the point E in Figure 1 (implying that they 
have the next lowest minimum supply prices) 
is less plausible. However, a lower bound 
estimate of the cost is again obtained by in- 
voking this implausible assumption. The 
complement supply curve of Figure 1 indi- 
cates that first-term pay must be raised from 
M. 84.700 to M,=$5,600 in order to attract 
55.3 thousand more recruits on a voluntary 
basis.. If each conscript (the line segment 
BC) is compensated in a discriminatory fash- 
ion, the implicit annual tax placed on 
draftees is $175 million, the area of the trape- 
zoid EB’C’/I Since the average active duty 
tour for a draftee is 1.9 years, the total im- 
plicit tax for draftees in an age class is $333 
million, 
V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


A manpower procurement system predi- 
cated on a draft liability compels some men 
(draftees) to serve, while others (reluctant 
volunteers) are coerced to enlist at abnor- 
mally low pay scales. Each draftee and re- 
luctant volunteer could, in principle, have 
been induced through higher pay to volun- 
teer for the Armed Forces. The difference 
between his minimum supply price and cur- 
rent first-term pay is surely a tax that is im- 
plicitly paid by each reluctant service par- 
ticipant. A lower bound estimate of the 
economic cost of the draft for those who serve 
as enlisted men is provided by the area DO’F. 
The cost to members of an age class is con- 
servatively estimated to be $826 million. If 
the best estimate of the supply elasticity had 
been used, I obtain the estimates in the last 
column of the summary table below: 


Estimates of the economic cost of the draft 


(for reluctant participants serving in en- 
listed ranks) 


Low esti- | Middle 
mate estimate 
(6=0,402) (30.315) 
8 first · term pay: 
$2, 500 $2, 500 
4,700 5, 600 
Mo. 5, 7,450 
Annual con cost, excluding rents 
Reluctant volunteers 
B'E 141 192 
Draftees (EB/C’F) 175 243 
——— — 
A te cost for members 
of an age class (millions): 
Reluctant volunteers 493 672 
Draftees................... 333 462 
Total a aii ates) 826 1,134 


These estimates are biased downward be- 
cause the men (reluctant service partici- 
pants) who bear the cost are assumed to 
have the lowest supply prices in the absence 
of a draft. Put in another way, if the draft 
were abolished, I have assumed that the 
reluctant participants would be the ones 
who would be induced to enter an all-volun- 
teer force. Under a draft, the true volun- 
teers are denied the higher military pay 
that they would have received if the Armed 
Forces were obliged to acquire labor in a 


* Recall that a draftee serves for less than 
two years. Consequently his average annual 
military pay is $2,100 as compared to M, = 
$2,500 for reluctant and true volunteers. 
The annual cost is, therefore, slightly larger 
than the area EB’C’F in Fig 1. If f is set 
equal to 315 first-term pay must rise to 
M, = $7,450 to attract draftees on a volun- 
tary basis. In this event, the annual cost 
climbs to $243 million, and the aggregate 
cost for an age class climbs from $333 to 
$462 million. 
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competitive labor market, By including 
these rents to true olunteers, the full eco- 
nomic cost rises to $5,364 million.™ 

In this paper, the economic cost has only 
been estimated for men who serve in the ac- 
tive duty enlisted ranks because of the draft 
law. A fuller analysis must include the costs 
borne by draft-motivated accessions to of- 
ficer ranks and to reserve components. Ac- 
cording to the 1964 DOD survey, 41.3 per cent 
of newly commissioned officers indicated that 
they probably or definitely would not have 
volunteered if there had been no draft. The 
available evidence suggests that reservists 
have even higher aversions to service life.™ 
If we had estimated the cost of military serv- 
ice for these individuals, the economic cost 
of the draft would be considerably greater. 

In addition to the direct costs borne by 
those who ultimately serve in the Armed 
Forces, the draft allegedly creates other in- 
direct costs which derive from the me- 
chanics of the selection process. Under the 
current Selective Service system, a youth can 
remain in a draft liable status for seven and 
a half years, There is some evidence which 
suggests that employers discriminate against 
youths who are still eligible to be draf ted.“ 
The youth who elects to wait and see if he 
can avoid military service is likely to suffer 
more unemployment. He may be obliged to 
accept casual employment which does not 
provide useful job training for later life. 
Moreover, long perods of draft lability en- 
courage youths to pursue activities which 
might bestow a deferment. When married 
non-fathers were placed in a lower order 
of call in September 1963, it was followed by 
small increases in marriage rates of males in 
the draft liable ages. It is also alleged that 
the draft prompts men to prolong their edu- 
cation or to enter occupations which grant 
deferments. These costs which derive from 
the uncertainly of the present draft are, in 
my opinion, small when compared to the 
direct economic costs incurred by those who 
are involuntarily inducted or who become 
reluctant volunteers. 

If the current draft law is extended into 


The low estimate of the pay increases 
(B = 402) were used to arrive at this cost. 
Each true volunteer is presumed to receive 
an additional $3,100 (the difference M, — M,) 
which is the rent he would receive. 

“The DOD survey revealed that draft- 
motivated enlistments accounted for 70.7 
per cent of new accessions to Reserve and 
National Guard components. Moreover, the 
percentage of reluctant volunteers was 
larger for men with higher alternative civil- 
ian earnings as indicated by the following 
except from the House Hearing (p. 9956): 


Percentage of draft-motivated enlist- 
ments: 
Annual civilian income: 
than $2,999--...-........ 64.1 
$3,000 to 84.999—— 71. 6 
$5,000 to 87.499—— 222 72. 1 
$7,500 and over 82. 2 


% A survey of college placement offices in 
1964 indicated that 48 per cent of employers 
placed restrictions on draft liable males. 
According to the DOD Survey of 22-25 year- 
old civilians, 26 per cent with draft classifi- 
cation I-A said that they had difficulty in se- 
curing employment. The credibility of this 
type of question is challenged by the find- 
ing that 17 per cent of men with dependency 
deferments, III-A, also stated that they had 
difficulty securing employment because of 
their draft liability. The percentages hav- 
ing “difficulty” climbed with age and educa- 
tional attainment, Further details of these 
surveys can be found in House Hearings, pp. 
10008-10010. 
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the decade ahead, it is projected that only 
38.5 per cent of qualified males will be re- 
quired to staff a mixed force of 2.65 million 
men. Since the draft assures adequate sup- 
plies of initial accessions, military pay can be 
kept at artificially low levels. Many service- 
men on their first tour can correctly be called 
reluctant participants who pay substantial 
implicit taxes because they were coerced to 
serve. A conservative estimate of the eco- 
nomic cost (excluding rents) is $826 million; 
the amount of compensation which would 
have been demanded by these men to enter 
on a voluntary basis. If all recruits received 
the first term pay needed to attract the last 
draftee, the opportunity cost of acquiring 
new accessions would exceed $5.3 billion. 

An all-volunteer force offers a polar alter- 
native to the draft. With its lower personnel 
turnover, a voluntary force of the same size 
could be sustained by recruiting only 27.5 per 
cent of qualified males. The budgetary pay- 
roll cost would, however, have to be raised 
by $4 billion per year, 

It should be emphasized that the figures 
appearing in this paper represent my esti- 
mates. The two crucial ingredients are (1) 
the supply curve of voluntary enlistments in 
the absence of a draft and (2) required ac- 
cessions which are determined by the as- 
sumed force strength and personnel turnover. 
Complement supply curves were estimated 
from cross-sectional data on estimated vol- 
untary enlistment rates.“ The new reten- 
tion profiles which were used to derive gross 
flow demands for an all-volunteer force gen- 
erated an age structure of the force which 
closely resemble those of smaller professional 
armies in Canada and the United Kingdom. 
In the light of the data examined, I am 
reasonably confident of my cost estimates, at 
least for the assumed force strength of 2.65 
million men. 

If peacetime military requirements neces- 
sitate larger active duty forces, all costs nec- 
essarily climb. In order to sustain a force 
strength of 3.3 million men on a voluntary 
basis, required accessions must be increased 
by roughly 30 per cent. The additional budg- 
etary cost of a voluntary force over a mixed 
force of the same size would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 8 to 10 billion dollars.” The high 
budgetary cost of a voluntary force is not the 
only relevant consideration. If men are pro- 
cured by a draft, the high turnover of 
draftees implies that over 60 per cent of 


% Enlistment data on a regional basis were 
only available for 1963. The recent enlist- 
ment experience has been strongly influenced 
by the Vietnam build-up with over 900 thou- 
sand men entering active military service in 
FY 1966. An on-going research effort on the 
supply of volunteers and manpower utiliza- 
tion practices of the Armed Services is surely 
needed. 

* Estimation of the necessary pay increase 
to achieve this larger force involves an ex- 
trapolation of the supply curve beyond the 
range which I consider to be meaningful. The 
confidence intervals for predictions from a 
regression equation become extremely wide 
as one moves outside the range of the sample 
observations. Hence, the following estimates 
should be viewed as indicative of orders of 
magnitude. In a steady state, Army enlist- 
ments for a force of 3.3 million men are 
estimated to be 185 thousand, According to 
the complement supply curve for Army en- 
listments, first-term pay would have to be 
raised to $6,350 as compared to the previous 
increase of $4,200 for a force of 2.65 million 


men. If part of the higher pay could be 


given as initial enlistment bonuses, the de- 
fense budget for active duty military per- 


sonnel would rise by 8 to 10 billion dollars a 
year. 
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qualified males would be demanded to main- 
tain a mixed force of 3.3 million men. An- 
nual accessions under a draft would rise by 
more than 50 per cent in the mixed force 
case. 

The alternative of a voluntary manpower 
procurement system has been criticized be- 
cause of its inflexibility to changing military 
demands. If, for example, force strengths 
must be increased from 2.65 to 3.3 million 
men within a single year, it would be difficult 
to accomplish this through higher pay. The 
criticism is, in my opinion, valid for chang- 
ing demands of this magnitude. However, 
a voluntary procurement system could be de- 
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signed to accommodate minor fluctuations 
in stock demands—say from 2.65 to 3.0 mil- 
lion men. Entry level and career military 
pay could be set so that there would be ex- 
cess supplies of enlistment applicants and 
servicemen who wish to re-enlist. The num- 
ber of men who are accepted (either as new 
recruits or as reenlistments) would be deter- 
mined by the stock demand meaning the 
force strength objective. In response to a 
short-run increase in strength objectives, the 
Services would accept more of the excess sup- 
plies. The criticism of inflexibility is only 
valid if “peacetime” military demands are 
so highly variable that they involve increas- 
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ing force strengths by more than 10 per cent 
in a single year. 

The defense budget for active duty mili- 
tary personnel is obviously lower with a 
draft. However, the conscription of military 
personnel simply substitutes implicit taxes 
levied on those men who serve, for explicit 
taxes on all citizens to finance the higher 
payroll of an all-volunteer force. The real 
economic cost of maintaining a defense es- 
tablishment is partially concealed because 
these implicit taxes never appear in the de- 
fense budget. The real opportunity cost of 
acquiring military personnel must include 
the full economic cost of the draft. 


TABLE 1—Force strengths and accessions from civil life (actual fiscal year 1960-65 and projected fiscal year 1970-75) 


[In thousands] 


Force str 


Reserves and National Guard (paid drill) 


All components, total.. 
Accessions from civil life: 
DOD total 


Reserves and National Guard 
Total entries, all components 


DOD ( Cette S SS a Es enee 


2, 650. 0 


340.0 
2,310.0 


969. 5 


112.5 
857.0 


co 
S 


~ 
| 888 
TARE] 


8 


— 
88 
do 


[i 


1 House hearin; 

2 Active ax 
a 758 United 
— The paid 
ibilh ed data, Department of Defense, Statistical O 


8 strengths include both sexes as reported in Statistical Abstract 
tates, 8 5 tabi ag p- 261 (Government Print: 
drill Reserve and National Guard oe 


to active duty. Confer 


Office: Washington, 


3 Ist enlistments ayy net 2-year Reserve 


Pata for officer accessions taken from a special ta 
were obtained from ment of Defense Statistical Office. 
House hearings, p. 10001. 


enlistments but 7 N Reser ves recalled 
Abstract, ibid., tenis . p. 262 
ulation prepared by the Depart- 


TABLE 2.—Estimated military service status of 26-year-age class i by educational level, July 1964 


[In thousands] 


Status 


seeren 
ualified (I- V and IV- 
Bea ent deferments Ta an 
ccupational 


Percent of I palation s =- — 
Percent of qualified po 


Less than | High school | Some college College 
high school * < 
495 355 131 154 
247 203 78 62 
152 53 92 
3 3 1 5 
126 18 18 
. 09 2 9 
1 1 1 17 
116 103 30 38 
3 2 1 4 
289 267 105 124 
49. 9 57.2 59. 5 40.3 
85.5 76.0 74.3 50. 0 


1 Includes individuals born in calendar = 1938 and who were therefore approxi- 


mately between 2534 and 2634 years old in 1964. 
2 Also includes rants whose educat 
Includes indi 


liable for induction until they attained age 26. 


attainment is unknown. 
uals between 2544 years and their 26th birthday who were still 
It is probable that most of the small 


their 


— x E e unmarried men in this group were reached for induction before. 


71ers in an BOO persons or 0.5 percent. 
Source: House hearings, table 7a, p. 10011. 
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TABLE 3.—Nonprior service accessions to active duty and Reserve components, fiscal year 1963 


Percent distributions] 
Accessions to active duty forces 
Grand total, Reserves 
Education and age at enlistment and National 
Total Inductions Guard 
en 
32. 90 33. 80 ol 32.75 70.75 35. 32 29. 30 
26. 58 27:51 29. 33 69.13 11. 99 22. 99 
3.79 3.52 2.97 1.40 8. 35 4.82 
2. 53 2. 81 OL 44 17 14.98 1.48 
43.74 45, 82 43 55.80 21. 53 39. 57 35.79 
29. 51 33.14 0¹ 45.11 18.32 6. 91 15. 67 
10. 10 8.41 14 9. 56 2. 95 10. 18 16.59 
4.12 4.28 28 73 +26 22. 48 3.53 
13. 14 10. 98 „30 10. 59 4.87 19. 00 21. 39 
3. 69 3.39 - OL 4. 38 1,92 1.62 4.84 
6.70 5. 01 74 5. 55 2.71 5.44 13.14 
2. 75 2. 58 64 60 24 11.94 3. 41 
10.22 9. 30 18 1.26 2.86 6.11 13. 52 
„01 0¹ 04 OL OL 0.00 . 03 
5.12 4.37 88 „61 1.70 -79 7.99 
5. 00 4.98 26 -65 1.15 5.31 5.51 
100, 00 100. 00 00 . 00 100. 00. 100. 00 
59.79 64. 05 .05 . 83 89. 20. 43. 53 
25.71 21.30 76 . 68 8. 24. 42. 54 
14. 50 14. 65 . 18 . 48 1, 5A. 13.93 
446, 334 74, 116, 825 


Source: Unpublished tabulations from DOD statistical office. 


TABLE 4.—Estimated military service participation of 2 age classes TABLE 6.—Estimated retention profiles of enlisted men by service 
[In thousands] {Proportion on active duty after n years] ! 


Navy, 
Years of school completed ; Total, DOD Marines, ar and 


Total 0 to 11 18 to 15 16 plus 


AGE CLASS BORN IN 1938 


1. Total male population. ..........---..- 178.5 
— Less rejections. ..-.....---- k 34.4 
3. Qualified male population.. 144.1 
Katesa ative — a service as: 
luntary enlistment 6.2 
. 1 * 5.5 
T 35.9 
Total accessions to active duty. 
Acesisions to e duty as: 
2 ercent of total population 
2 of qi onic. PL 


AGE CLASS BORN IN 1947 


erent of total popuii population 


1 The estimated survival rates are based on the retention experience in the late 1950's. 
TABLE 7.—Estimated retention Pa of regular and nonregular 
0 8 


TABLE 5. Distribution of Armed Forces by age and education [Proportion on active duty after n years} 
{For force strength of 2,650. Figures in thousands] 


Years of school completed 
Age 


000 1.000 1.000 16 0.111 

973 -977 - 971 17 111 

931 + 950 +923 -liL 

533 . 920 307 19 +106 

11.3 55.2 67 | een 73.7 -428 . 826 + 257 20 -097 
21.7 | 141.3 | 218.6 14.3 0.2 396. 2 . 884 - 786 +212 21 074 
18.4 | 111.3 235.1 48.3 2.7 415.8 300 - 761 190 22 „ 058 
30.8 97.9 | 238.3 81.1 79.6 627.7 «350 231 . 186 23 +040 
34.7 89.3 181.0 47.4 63.1 415.5 + 336 + 708 176 24 . 038 
38.2 67.8 | 124.3 34.7 28.5 293.5 9 + 829 605 172 25 - 022 
44.2 67.2 | 178.2 81.2 59.9 430.8 10 310 - 658 +161 26 025 
12.3 12.0 21.2 14.9 21.3 81.8 . 303 -646 . 156 27 014 
2. 8 3.2 4.3 1.6 3.2 15.1 12. 209 . 593 +130 28 -005 
— — — — — — 138. . 283 - 580 127 29 - 000 
214.5 | 645.2 1. 207.8 323.9 | 258.5 | 2,650.0 14.. +251 +560 8 30 - 008 
122 + 247 5⁵⁴ 115 09 6. 097 


Source: Derived from U.S. Census of P. N 8 8 Subject Report: Educa 
tional Attainment,” Code No. DC (2) 5B, table 4, p. 54. Sum. 
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TABLE 8.—Active duty force strength by years of service 
[As of June 30, 1965. In thousands} 


Years of service Total Enlisted 


— BRAS 


ohBESRSSER 


w| Pe eR OOF Oe 


E 


» 


TABLE 9.—Effect of the draft on voluntary enlistmenis—Survey 
responses 


[Classified by age and education] 


Age at entry and education 


17 to 19 years of 
Less than high s 


Based on ee A 
‘would havo volunteered e e sla you thtak 
would v 


Seen ciate sa 


of nonrespond- 

ce i tani ee is continued. 

cols. 1 and 4. Assumes that the draft is eliminated, but 
are unchanged. 
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TABLE 10.—Effect of the draft on officer accessions—Survey 
responses ! 


{Classified by source of commission] 
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TABLE 11.—1st-term reenlistment rates for mized and voluntary 
forces by service 


Actual 
reenlistment 
rate Voluntary 
average reenlistment 
1 rate Ra? 
1957-64 
Rt 
22. 06 33.0 
22. 14 29.1 
18.28 22.9 
34.64 54.9 
25. 58 36. 6 
N 
i ee ae 


1 Figures are weighted a of nee Ist term reenlistment rates weighted by 


the number eligible for reenl The adjusted reenlistment rate applies to à 
cohort and takes account of ear! 5 for reenlistment. 
2 The voluntary enlistment Tae is defined as, 


RER., (I- RA 
where Rz=7.67 percent, the reenlistment rate of draftees. 


TABLE 12.—Annual incomes of enlisted men 


[For pay scales of fiscal year 1963] 
Army 
Years of Total in- 
service come, DOD 
Total income Taxable in- 
come 
$1,830 $1,900 $1, 058 $1, 055 55.5 
2.143 2. 304 1,359 1, 382 60.0 
2, 991 3, 247 2,199 2, 002 61:7 
3,344 3,711 2,392 2, 433 65. 6 
4,130 4, 248 2,691 2, 575 60.6 
4, 462 4, 465 2.792 2,725 61.0 
4, 649 4, 596 2, 937 2, 858 62.2 
4.741 4,797 3, 087 3, 003 62.6 
5, 235 5,377 3, 409 3, 280 61.0 
5, 926 6, 043 3, 918 3, 885 64.3 
6, 387 6,414 4, 245 G 


1 Not available. 


TABLE 13.—Estimated military service participation in an all- 
volunteer force 


(Hypothetical for an age class born in 1946-48] 


Years of school completed 


3. Qualified male population 
8 for se military service as: 


4. Eni 
0. OMOR —— Ss 


6. — — — 
Accessions with no draft as: 
7. Percent of total pease MERA 7.5 
8. Percent of qual ulation 9.3 
Accessions under Salen — . as: 
9. Percent of seemed SOS an A 15.2 
10. Percent of quali Ap 18.9 


p 


11. Ratio 8 to 10—— 
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Taste 14.—Active duty force strength by years of service 
(Hypothetical voluntary force. In thousands] 
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TABLE 16.—Median incomes of civilian male labor force, 1964 


Years of service Total 


8 88888838885 


Officers Enlisted 
34.5 320.8 
33.6 293. 9 
32.1 267. 
20.2 184. 
16.0 92, 
65.4 390. 
51.5 291. 
44.1 260. 
28.1 137. 
14.5 72. 

340.0 2,310, 


non veterans, 16 to 21 years of age. 
2 Incomes interpolated from 
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Years of education completed 


2,010 2, 926 3. 196 r 
2,391 3,314 3, 924 4, 68 RS 
3, 160 4, 026 4, 789 5, 168 5, 280 
3, 673 4, 500 5, 366 5, 502 6, 213 
4, 296 5, 339 6, 167 6, 910 8,353 
4,710 5, 860 6, 528 7, 389 9, 853 
4,717 5, 636 6, 549 7,855 10, 846 
4, 229 4,944 6,135 6, 642 9, 883 


Adjusted for unemployment. 
ta for ages ‘20 to 21“ and “25 to 29." 


3 Median total incomes taken from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1966, 
table * 2 115. Figures were adjusted for unemployment rates of 2.8 percent for males 


25 and ol 
for males with less than 


rand with more than 8 years of education, and 4.7 percent unemployment 
8 years of education. 


TABLE 17.—Projected accessions to enlisted ranks under a continued 


draft, fiscal year 1970-75 


[By age at entry, education, and draft motivation] 


TABLE 15.—Active duty force strength by age and education 
{Hypothetical all- volunteer force] 


Years of school completed 


Age 
Oto8 | 9toll 


Total DOD: 
17 
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Wry Nor A VOLUNTARY ARMY? 
(By Milton Friedman, University of Chicago) 


Manning our military forces currently re- 
quires the services of only a minority of 
young men, At most, something like one- 
third will have seen military service by the 
time they reach age 26. This percentage is 
scheduled to decline still further as the 
youngsters born in the postwar baby boom 
come of age. Hence, some method of “selec- 
tive service“ —of deciding which young man 
should serve and which two or three should 
not—is inevitable. However, the present 
method is inequitable, wasteful, and incon- 
sistent with a free society. 

On this point there is wide agreement. 
Even most supporters of a draft like the 
present one regard it as at best a necessary 
evil. And representatives of all parts of the 
political spectrum haye urged that conscrip- 
tion be abolished—including John K. Gal- 
braith and Barry Goldwater; the New Left 
and the Republican Ripon Society. 

The disadvantages of our present system 
of compulsion and the advantages of a vol- 
untary army are so widely recognized that 
we can deal with them very briefly (section 
1). The more puzzling question is why we 
have continued to use compulsion. The an- 
swer is partly inertia—a carryover from a 
total war situation when the case for a vol- 
untary army is far weaker (section 2). But 
even more, the answer is the tyranny of the 
status quo. The natural tendency of an ad- 
ministrator of a large, complex, and ongoing 
activity is to regard the present method of 
administering it as the only feasible way to 
do so and to object strenuously that any 
proposed alternative is visionary and un- 
feasible—even though the same man, once 
the change is made and it becomes the exist- 


13 to 15 16 and | Total continued draft: 
over 
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ing method, will argue just as strenuously 
that it is the only feasible method. 

This bureaucratic stand-pattism has been 
reinforced by a confusion between the ap- 
parent and the real cost of manning the 
armed forces by compulsion. The confusion 
has made it appear that a voluntary army 
would be much more expensive to the coun- 
try and hence might not be feasible for fiscal 
reasons. In fact, the cost of a voluntary 
army, properly calculated, would almost sure- 
ly be less than of a conscripted army (section 
8a). It is entirely feasible to maintain 
present levels of military power on a strictly 
voluntary basis. 

The other disadvantages that have been 
attributed to a voluntary army are that it 
might be racially unbalanced (section 3b), 
would not provide sufficient flexibility in size 
of forces (section 3c), and would enhance the 
political danger of undue military influence 
(section 3d). While the problems referred to 
are real, the first and third are in no way 
connected with the use of voluntary or com- 
pulsory means to recruit enlisted men and 
do not constitute valid arguments against 
abolishing the draft. The second has more 
merit but devices exist to provide moderate 
flexibility under a voluntary as under a com- 
pulsory system. 

There is no reason why we cannot move to 
volunteer forces gradually—by making con- 
ditions of service more and more attractive 
until the whip of compulsion fades away 
(section 4). This, in my opinion, is the di- 
rection in which we should move, and the 
sooner the better. 


1. THE DISADVANTAGES OF COMPULSION AND AD- 
VANTAGES OF A VOLUNTARY ARMY 

(a) Military effectiveness—A volunteer 

army would be manned by people who had 


Voluntary enlistments under a 


—— en Lee 
55 sae Bolunta voluntos 
L — k years.. 

26. 5 4.8 481.0 
31.8 41.1 424.6 
41.0 84.6 464.2 
29.7 52.5 347.3 
39.6 74.5 386.9 
8.6 30.2 89.7 
E = 7 
195.2 | 288.3 | 2,650.0 


Years of school completed 


Total | Oto8 | 9toil 12 |13to15| and 
over 
328. 5 15.0 | 107.2 | 188.0 18.3 0 

88.2 1.4 12.9 42.8 25. 8 5.3 

a 416.7 16.4 | 120.1 | 230.8 44.1 5.3 
4 3.0 23.0 68.3 8.1 0 

3 4 5.3 24.7 17.8 3.1 

. 3.4 28. 3 93.0 25.9 3.2 

3 4.3 15.2 21.9 10.5 3.4 
3.0 2.0 68. 3 8.1 0 

4.7 20. 5 46.6 28.3 6.5 

7.7 43.5 | 114.9 36.4 6.5 


Source: Derived from table 9. 


chosen a military career rather than at least 
partly by reluctant conscripts anxious only 
to serve out their term. Aside from the effect 
on fighting spirit, this would produce a lower 
turnover in the armed services, saving 
precious man-hours that are now wasted in 
training or being trained. It would permit 
also intensive training and a higher average 
level of skill of the men in the service. And 
it would encourage the use of more and better 
equipment. A smaller, but more highly 
skilled, technically competent, and better 
armed force could provide the same or greater 
military strength. 

(b) Individual freedom—A voluntary 
army would preserve the freedom of in- 
dividuals to serve or not to serye. Or, put 
the other way, it would avoid the arbitrary 
power that now resides in draft boards to 
decide how a young man shall spend several 
of the most important years of his life—let 
alone whether his life shall be risked in war- 
fare. An incidental advantage would be to 
raise the level and tone of political discussion. 

A voluntary army would enhance also the 
freedom of those who now do not serve. 
Being conscripted has been used as a weap- 
on—or thought by young men to be so used 
to discourage freedom of speech, assembly, 
and protest. The freedom of young men to 
emigrate or to travel abroad has been limited 
by the need to get the permission of a draft 
board if the young man is not to put himself 
in the position of inadvertently being a law- 
breaker. 

A conspicuous example of the effect on 
freedom of a voluntary army is that it would 
completely eliminate the tormenting and in- 
soluble problem now posed by the conscien- 
tious objector—real or pretended. 

(c) Arbitrary discrimination.—A by-prod- 
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uct of freedom to serve would be avoidance 
of the present arbitrary discrimination among 
different groups. A large fraction of the poor 
are rejected on physical or mental grounds. 
The relatively well-to-do are in an especially 
good position to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities of deferment offered by continuing 
their schooling. Hence the draft bears dis- 
proportionately on the upper lower classes 
and the lower middle classes. The fraction 
of high-school graduates who serve is vastly 
higher than of either those who have gone 
to college or those who dropped out before 
finishing high school. 

(d) Removal of uncertainty for individuals 
subject to draft—A voluntary army would 
permit young men, both those who serve and 
those who do not, to plan their schooling, 
their careers, their marriages, and their fam- 
ilies in accordance with their own long run 
interests. As it is, the uncertainty about the 
draft affects every decision they make and 
often leads them to behave differently than 
they otherwise would in the correct or mis- 
taken belief that they will thereby reduce the 
chance of being drafted. This disadvantage 
could be avoided under a compulsory system 
by, for example, a universal lottery that at 
age 16, say, assigned youngsters categories 
such as: certain to be called, likely to be 
called, possibly will be called, unlikely to be 
called, certain not be called. The size of each 
category would be determined by estimates of 
future military needs. 

(e) Effect on rest of community.—Substi- 
tution of a voluntary army (or of a lottery) 
for the present draft would permit colleges 
and universities to pursue their proper edu- 
cational function, freed alike from the in- 
cubus of young men—probably numbering 
in the hundreds of thousands—who would 
prefer to be at work rather than in school 
but who now continue their schooling in 
the hope of avoiding the draft and from 
controversy about issues strictly irrelevant 
to their educational function. We certainly 
need controversy in the .universities—but 
about intellectual and educational issues, 
not whether to rank or not to rank. 

Similarly, the community at large would 
benefit from the reduction of unwise earlier 
marriages contracted at least partly under 
the whip of the draft and from the probable 
associated reduction in the birth rate. In- 
dustry and government would benefit from 
being able to hire young men on their merits, 
not their deferments. 

(f) Defects unavoidable under compul- 
sion—So long as compulsion is retained, 
inequity, waste, and interference with free- 
dom are inevitable. A lottery would only 
make the arbitrary element in the present 
system overt. Universal national service 
would only compound the evil—regimenting 
all young men, and perhaps women, to cam- 
ouflage the regimentation of some. 


2. THE SITUATION IN TIME OF MAJOR WAR 


If a very large fraction of the young men 
of the relevant age groups are required— 
or will be used whether required or not 
in the military services, the advantages of a 
voluntary army become very small. It would 
still be technically possible to have a volun- 
tary army, and there would still be some ad- 
vantages, since it is doubtful that literally 
100 percent of the potential candidates will 
in fact be drawn into the army. But if 
nearly everyone who is physically capable 
will serve anyway, there is little room for 
free choice, the avoidance of uncertainty, 
and so on. And to rely on volunteers un- 
der such conditions would then require very 
high pay in the armed services, and very 
high burdens on those who do not serve, 
in order to attract a sufficient number into 
the armed forces. This would involve seri- 
ous political and administrative problems. 
To put it differently, and in terms that will 
become fully clear to non-economists only 
later, it might turn out that the implicit tax 
of forced service is less bad than the alterna- 
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tive taxes that would have to be used to fi- 
nance a voluntary army. 

Hence for a major war, a strong case can 
be made for compulsory service. And in- 
deed, compulsory service has been introduced 
in the United States only under such condi- 
tions—in the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II. It is hardly conceivable that 
it would have been introduced afresh in, 
say, 1950, if a system of compulsory service 
had not so recently been in full swing. As 
it was, the easiest thing to do when military 
needs for manpower rose was to reactivate 
the recent wartime technique. 


3. POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGES OF A VOLUNTARY 
ARMY 


(a) Is a voluntary army jeasible?—Under 
present conditions, the number of persons 
who volunteer for armed service is inade- 
quate to man the armed forces, and even s0, 
many who volunteer do so only because they 
anticipate being drafted. The number of 
“true” volunteers is clearly much too small 
to man armed forces of our present size. 
This undoubted fact is repeatedly cited as 
evidence that a voluntary army is unfeasible. 

It is evidence of no such thing. It is evi- 
dence rather that we are now grossly under- 
paying our armed forces. The starting pay 
for young men who enter the armed forces 
is now about $45 a week—including not only 
cash pay and allotments but also the value 
of clothing, food, housing, and other items 
furnished in kind. When the bulk of young 
men can command at least twice this sum 
in civilian jobs, it is little wonder that vol- 
unteers are so few. Indeed, it is somewhat 
surprising that there are as many as there 
are—testimony to the drives other than 
pecuniary reward that lead some young men 
to choose military service either as a career 
or for a few years. 

To man our armed forces with volunteers 
would require making conditions of service 
more attractive—not only higher pay but 
also better housing facilities and improved 
amenities in other respects. It will be re- 
plied that money is not the only factor young 
men consider in choosing their careers. That 
is certainly true—and equally certainly ir- 
relevant: Adequate pay alone may not at- 
tract, but inadequate pay can certainly deter. 
Military service has many non-monetary 
attractions to young men—the chance to 
serve one’s country, adventure, travel oppor- 
tunities for training, and so on. Not the 
least of the advantages of a voluntary army 
is that the military would have to improve 
their personnel policies and pay more atten- 
tion to meeting the needs of the enlisted 
men. They now need pay little attention to 
them, since they can fill their ranks with 
conscripts serving under compulsion. In- 
deed, it is a tribute to their humanitarian- 
ism—and the effectiveness of indirect pres- 
sures via the political process—that service 
in the armed forces is not made even less at- 
tractive than it now is. 

The personnel policies of the armed forces 
have been repeatedly criticized—and, with 
no spur, repeatedly left unreformed. Imagi- 
native policies designed to make the armed 
forces attractive to the kind of men the 
armed services would like to have—plus the 
elimination of compulsion which now makes 
military service synonomous with enforced 
incarceration—could change drastically the 
whole image that the armed services present 
to young men. The air force, because it has 
relied so heavily on “real” volunteers, per- 
haps comes closest to demonstrating what 
could be done. 

The question how much more we would 
have to pay to attract sufficient volunteers 
has been studied intensively in the Depart- 
ment of Defense study of military recruit- 
ment. Based on a variety of evidence col- 
lected in that study, Walter Oi estimates in 
his paper that a starting pay (again includ- 
ing pay in kind as well as in cash) of some- 
thing like $4,000 to $5,500 a year—about $80 
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to $100 a week—would suffice. This is surely 
not an unreasonable sum. Oi estimates that 
the total extra payroll costs (after allow- 
ing for the savings in turnover and men em- 
ployed in training) would be around $3 bil- 
lion to $4 billion a year for armed forces 
equivalent to 2.7 million men under present 
methods of recruitment and not more than 
$8 billion a year for armed forces equivalent 
to the present higher number of men (around 
3.1 or 3.2 million men). Based on the same 
evidence, the Defense Department has come 
up with estimates as high as $17.5 billion. 
Even the highest of these estimates is not 
in any way unfeasible in the context of total 
federal government expenditures of more 
than $175 billion a year. 

Whatever may be the exact figure, it is 
a highly misleading indication of the cost 
incurred in shifting from compulsion to a 
voluntary army. There are net advantages, 
not disadvantages, in offering volunteers 
conditions, sufficiently attractive to recruit 
the number of young men required. 

This is clearly true on the level of indi- 
vidual equity: the soldier no less than the 
rest of us is worth his hire. How can we 
justify paying him less than the amount 
for which he is willing to serve? How can we 
justify, that is, involuntary servitude except 
in times of the greatest national omergency? 
One of the great gains in the progress of 
civilization was the elimination of the power 
of the noble or the sovereign to exact com- 
pulsory servitude. 

On a more mundane budgetary level, the 
argument that a voluntary army would cost 
more simply involves a confusion of ap- 
parent with real cost. By this argument, the 
construction of the Great Pyramid with 
slave labor was a cheap project. The real 
cost of conscripting a soldier who would 
not voluntarily serve on present terms is not 
his pay and the cost of his keep. It is the 
amount for which he would be willing to 
serve. He is paying the difference. This 
is the extra cost to him that must be added 
to the cost borne by the rest of us. Com- 
pare, for example, the cost to a star pro- 
fessional football player and to an unem- 
ployed worker. Both might have the same 
attitudes toward the army and like—or dis- 
like—a military career equally. But because 
the one has so much better alternatives than 
the other, it would take a much higher sum 
to attract him: When he is forced to serve, 
we are in effect imposing on him a tax in 
kind equal in value to the difference between 
what it would take to attract him and the 
military pay he actually receives. This im- 
plicit tax in kind should be added to the ex- 
plicit taxes imposed on the rest of us to get 
the real cost of our armed forces. 

If this is done, it will be seen at once that 
abandoning the draft would almost surely 
reduce the real cost—because the armed 
forces would then be manned by men for 
whom soldiering was the best available ca- 
reer, and hence who would require the lowest 
sums of money to induce them to serve, 
Abandoning the draft might raise the ap- 
parent money cost to the government but 
only because it would substitute taxes in 
money for taxes in kind. 

Moreover, there are some important offsets 
even to the increase in apparent money cost. 
In addition to the lower turnover, already 
taken into account in the estimates cited, 
the higher average level of skill would per- 
mit further reductions in the size of the 
army, saving monetary cost to the govern- 
ment. Because manpower is cheap to the 
military, they now tend to waste it, using 
enlisted men for tasks that could be per- 
formed by civilians or machines, or elimi- 
nated entirely. Moreover, better pay at the 
time to volunteers might lessen the political 
appeal of veteran’s benefits that we now 
grant after the event. These now cost us 
over $6 billion a year or one-third as much 
as current annual payroll costs for the active 
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armed forces—and they will doubtless con- 
tinue to rise under present conditions. 

There are still other offsets. Colleges and 
universities would be saved the cost of hous- 
ing, seating, and entertaining hundreds of 
thousands of young men, Total output of 
the community would be higher both be- 
cause these men would be at work and be- 
cause the young men who now go to work 
could be used more effectively. They could 
be offered and could accept jobs requiring 
considerable training instead of having to 
take stop-gap jobs while awaiting a possible 
call to service. Perhaps there are some ef- 
fects in the opposite direction, but I have 
not been able to find any. 

Whatever happens to the apparent mone- 
tary cost, the real cost of a voluntary army 
would almost surely be less than of the pres- 
ent system and it is not even clear that the 
apparent monetary cost would be higher— 
if it is correctly measured for the commu- 
nity as a whole. In any event, there can be 
little doubt that wholly voluntary armed 
forces of roughly the present size are en- 
tirely feasible on economic and fiscal 

‘ounds. 

685) Would a voluntary army be racially 
unbalanced?—It has been argued that a 
military career would be so much more at- 
tractive to the poor than to the well-to-do 
that volunteer armed services would be 
staffed disproportionately by the poor. 
Since Negroes constitute a high proportion of 
the poor, it is further argued that volunteer 
armed forces would be largely Negro. 

There is first a question of fact. This 
tendency is present today in exaggerated 
form—the present levels of pay are compara- 
tively more attractive to Negroes than the 
higher levels of pay in voluntary armed 
forces would be. Yet the fraction of per- 
sons in the armed forces who are Negro is 
roughly the same as in the population at 
large. It has been estimated that even if 
every qualified Negro who does not now 
serve were to serve, whites would still consti- 
tute a substantial majority of the armed 
forces. And this is a wholly unrealistic pos- 
sibility. The military services require a wide 
variety of skills and offer varied opportuni- 
ties. They have always appealed to people 
of varied classes and backgrounds and they 
will continue to do so. Particularly if pay 
and amenities were made more attractive, 
there is every reason to expect that they 
would draw from all segments of the com- 
ee i this t involves invalid 

In > argument involves 
extrapolation from the present conscripted 
army to a voluntary army. Because we 
conscript, we pay salaries that are attractive 
only to the disadvantaged among us. 

Beyond this question of fact, there is the 
more basic question of principle. Clearly, 
it is a good thing not a bad thing to offer 
better alternatives to the currently disad- 
vantaged. The argument to the contrary 
rests On a political judgment: that a high 
ratio of Negroes in the armed services would 
exacerbate racial tensions at home and pro- 
vide in the form of ex-soldiers a militarily 
trained group to foment violence. Perhaps 
there is something to this. My own inclina- 
tion is to regard it as the reddest of red 
herrings. Our government should discrimi- 
nate neither in the civil nor in the military 
services. We must handle our domestic 
problems as best we can and not use them 
as an excuse for denying Negroes opportuni- 
ties in the military service. - 

(c) Would a voluntary army have suficient 
flexibility?—One of the advantages cited for 
conscription is that it permits great flexibility 
in the size of the armed services. Let. mili- 
tary needs suddenly increase, and draft calls 
can be rapidly stepped up, and conversely. 

This is a real advantage—but can easily 
be overvalued, Emergencies must be met 
with forces in being, however they are re- 
cruited. Many months now. elapse between 
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an increase in draft calls, and the availability 
of additional trained men. 

The key question is how much flexibility is 
required, Recruitment by voluntary means 
could provide considerable flexibility—at a 
cost. The way to do so would be to make pay 
and conditions of service more attractive 
than is required to recruit the number of 
men that it is anticipated will be needed. 
There would then be an excess of volun- 
teers—queues. If the number of men re- 
quired increased, the queues could be short- 
ened and conversely. 

The change in scale involved in a shift 
from conditions like the present to a total war 
is a very different matter. If the military 
judgment is that, in such a contingency, 
there would be time and reason to expand the 
armed forces manyfold, either universal 
training, to provide a trained reserve force, 
or stand-by provisions for conscription could 
be justified. Both are very different from 
the use of conscription to man the stand- 
ing army in time of peace or brush-fire wars 
or wars like that in Viet Nam which re- 
quire recruiting only a minority of young 
men, 

The flexibility provided by conscription has 
another side. It means that, at least for a 
time, the administration and the military 
services can proceed fairly arbitrarily in com- 
mitting U.S. forces. The voluntary method 
provides a continuing referendum of the 
public at large. The popularity or unpopular- 
ity of the activities for which the armed 
forces are used will clearly affect the ease of 
recruiting men. This is a consideration that 
will be regarded by some as an advantage of 
conscription, by others, including myself, as a 
disadvantage. 

(d) Is a “professional army” a political 
danger?—There is little question that large 
armed forces plus the industrial complex 
required to support them constitute an ever- 
present threat to political freedom. Our free 
institutions would certainly be safer if the 
conditions of the world permitted us to 
maintain far smaller armed forces. 

This valid fear has been converted into an 
invalid argument against voluntary armed 
forces. They would constitute a professional 
army, it is said, that would lack contact with 
the populace and become an independent 
political force, whereas a conscripted army 
remains basically a citizen army. The fal- 
lacy in this argument is that the danger 
comes primarily from the officers, who are 
now and always haye been a professional 
corps of volunteers. A few examples from 
history will show that the danger to politi- 
cal stability is largely unrelated to the 
method of recruiting enlisted men. 

Napoleon and Franco both rose to power 
at the head of conscripts. The recent mili- 
tary takeover in Argentina was by armed 
forces recruiting enlisted men by conscrip- 
tlon. Britain and the U.S. have maintained 
freedom while relying primarily on volun- 
teers; Switzerland and Sweden, while using 
conscription. It is hard to find any rela- 
tion historically between the method of re- 
cruiting enlisted men and the political 
threat from the armed forces, 

However we recruit enlisted men, it is 
essential that we adopt practices that will 
guard against the political danger of creat- 
ing a military corps with loyalties of its own 
and out of contact with the broader body 
politic. Fortunately, we have so far largely 
avoided this danger. The broad basis of 
recruitment to the military academies, by 
geography as well as social and economic 
factors, the ROTC programs in the colleges, 
the recruitment of officers from enlisted men, 
and similar measures, have all contributed 
to this result. 

For the future, we need to follow policies 
that will foster lateral recruitment into the 
officer corps from civilian activities—rather 
than primarily promotion from within. The 
military services no less than the civil service 
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need and will benefit from in-and-outers. 
For the political gain, we should be willing 
to bear the higher financial costs involved in 
fairly high turnover and rather short aver- 
age terms of service for officers. We should 
follow personnel policies that will continue 
to make at least a period of military service 
as an officer attractive to young men from 
many walks of life. 

There is no way of avoiding the political 
danger altogether. But it can be minimized 
as readily with a volunteer as with a con- 
scripted army. 

4. THE TRANSITION TO A VOLUNTEER ARMY 


Given the will, there is no reason why the 
transition to volunteer armed forces cannot 
begin at once and proceed gradually by a 
process of trial and error. We do not need 
precise and accurate knowledge of the levels 
of pay and amenities that will be required. 
We need take no irreversible step. 

Out of simple justice, we should in any 
event raise the pay and improve the living 
conditions of enlisted men. If it were pro- 
posed explicitly that a special income tax of 
50 per cent be imposed on enlisted men in 
the armed services, there would be cries of 
outrage. Yet that is what our present pay 
scales plus conscription amount to. If we 
started rectifying this injustice, the number 
of “real” volunteers would increase, even 
while conscription continued. Experience 
would show how responsive the number of 
volunteers is to the terms offered and how 
much these terms would have to be im- 
proved to attract enough men, As the num- 
ber of volunteers increased, the lash of com- 
pulsion could fade away. 

This picture is overdrawn in one impor- 
tant respect. Unless it is clear that con- 
scription is definitely to be abolished in a 
reasonably short time, the armed services 
will not have sufficient incentive to improve 
their recruitment and personel policies, They 
will be tempted to procrastinate, relying on 
the crutch of conscription. The real survival 
strength of conscription is that it eases the 
life of the top military command. Hence, 
it would be highly desirable to have a definite 
termination date set for conscription. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The case for abolishing conscription and 
recruiting our armed forces by voluntary 
methods seems to me overwhelming. One of 
the greatest advances in human freedom was 
the commutation of taxes in kind to taxes 
in money. We have reverted to a barbarous 
custom. It is past time that we regain our 
heritage. 


POLITICS AND CONSCRIPTION: A Pnorosal To 
REPLACE THE DRAFT 


(By Bruce K. Chapman, adapted from a paper 
of the Ripon Society) 

Americans in the past decade have become 
increasingly aware of the injustices of life 
in the nation’s poverty pockets; an aware- 
ness made possible, it should be noted, by the 
virtual disappearance of poverty as a threat- 
ening norm. The intelligent public, at least, 
also has become increasingly sensitive to the 
seriousness of forms of racial dis- 
crimination which previously went largely 
unnoticed because of the prevalence of more 
gross forms of discrimination. 

But if, in several areas, injustices once 
considered secondary and qualified haye now 
in the national conscience assumed first 
prominence (and quite properly so), the 
fundamental injustice of military conscrip- 
tion, which any previous generation of 
Americans recognized instantly, has now be- 
come a moral issue compromised, sidetracked 
and interpreted—devastatingly—as subtle. 
After fifteen years the draft is at last again 
a public question, but the focus upon it is 
woefully fractured. Many supposed re- 
formers of the draft seek merely to build a 
greater conscription on top of the one that 
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serves the military, thereby exploiting the 
plight of the draftee rather than ameliorat- 
ing it. Critics who would never have been 
so naive as to accept at face value govern- 
ment statistics on, say, the contribution of 
public housing to the elimination of pov- 
erty, or the apologetics of segregationist au- 
thorities on the happy state of Southern 
Negroes, quite readily accept the most shod- 
dy, hollow and self-incriminating rational- 
izations for continuation of a draft pro- 
pounded by interested departments of the 
Pentagon. 

It is remarkable that the present con- 
scription program has been so little scruti- 
nized. Although the draft is the only insti- 
tution in society other than prisons to ap- 
propriate in full the liberty, time, productiv- 
ity and security of an individual, many 
persons have come to view it as a permanent 
feature of our life. Yet a draft, by defini- 
tion, is antithetic to a free society. The “na- 
tion in arms” traditionally has been a Na- 
poleonic and Prussian ideal, while in Britain 
and the United States impressment has al- 
ways been seen as unjustifiable except when 
the security of the state requires it. That 
principle lay behind the drafts of the Civil 
War, World War I and World War H. It 
was understood in each case that when na- 
tional security could be maintained without 
conscription the draft would be terminated. 

Today we are arguing in America whether 
this deferment or that is more “fair”; 
whether the Selective Service System is con- 
sistent from board to board; whether this 
or that prominent individual deserves his 
deferment; whether draft-card burners and 
other protesters should be tried and pun- 
ished by the courts or tried and drafted by 
the Selective Service, and so on, Indeed, 
what should be apparent by now in the de- 
bate over fairness in our present draft sys- 
tem, or under the alternative drafts being 
proposed, is that the only truly fair system 
of manpower recruitment in a nation that 
has reached the point of not needing a draft 
is no draft at all. Today, as the result of a 
burgeoning manpower supply, burgeoning 
federal revenues and the rising sophistica- 
tion of military skill requirements, we have 
reached that point. 


THE DRAFT AND POLITICS 
* 0 . * . 


Where the Congressional leadership has 
tended towards indifference, the Adminis- 
tration has tended to sidetrack the issue 
into closed studies. The first time the call 
for draft reform was forcefully brought be- 
fore the public was in a series of speeches 
on the subject presented on the House floor 
by a group of Republicans in early 1964. 
However, three days before their scheduled 
presentation, the White House announced 
a committee on the draft reform to be set 
up within the Pentagon and which was to 
report within a year, by spring of 1965. This 
move had the effect of thwarting the draft 
reform movement for nearly a year and a 
half, for it took that long for critics to rea- 
lize that the Pentagon had no intention of 
releasing its study. 

There are now indications that the Defense 
Department study as of May, 1965 had come 
to the tentative conclusion that the draft 
could be abolished and an all-volunteer mod- 
ern military instituted. One can only 
speculate on the reasons for the suppression 
of that report at that time: the escalated 
Viet-Nam War, which didn't so much indi- 
cate the need for a draft as the need to 
appear before world opinion as “determined” 
and “willing to sacrifice”. 

In early 1966 criticism of the draft again 
became widespread, with charges that 
Negroes were bearing an unfair share of draft 
quotas (a charge, later effectively rebutted) 
and with largely the same group of Repub- 
licans as had protested the draft's operations 
in 1964 now producing evidence of incon- 
sistent applications of policy from board to 
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board and state to state and demanding that 
the Pentagon report be released and a full 
Congressional study undertaken. 

The Administration responded not by re- 
leasing the Pentagon report, but by issuing 
what Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R.-Mo.) appro- 
priately called “a report on a report”. The 
2244 page, double-spaced, wide-margined re- 
lease barely got into the draft problem and 
raised far more questions than it answered. 
Rejecting a volunteer military, the Pentagon 
estimated its cost at from $6 billion to $17 
billion with no breakdown of those figures 
to explain why such large sums would be 
needed. (Secretary McNamara in 1965 esti- 
mated the cost of a volunteer military at $4 
billion on one occasion and at $20 billion on 
another.) ! Just how such conclusions were 
reached was left a mystery. For example, to 
justify its apparent decision that higher pay 
would not have much effect on enlistments 
the Pentagon paper described part (and just 
a part) of a survey of boys 16-19 which asked 
whether “pay alone” would induce them to 
join the military if there were no draft. The 
“surprising” findings were that “equal pay 
with civilian life was considered the most 
important inducement by less than 4 per- 
cent.“: But, of course, pay alone” is not 
the “most important inducement” to per- 
sons planning almost any career, and espe- 
cially to 16-19 year olds, who not only are 
idealistic but have no idea how really low 
military wages are now. Good wages un- 
questionably are an important inducement 
to any career, and previous surveys of public 
opinion made by the military cited low pay 
as a major reason for the relative unattrac- 
tiveness of the military life in the eyes of 
civilians, (It would have been interesting 
to see the question of influences turned 
around. A 1962 survey of first term enlistees 
in the Army revealed that 63.3 percent 
counted the draft “very little or no” influ- 
ence on their decision to enlist, while 17.4 
percent said it was only of “some influence“. 
Only 19.3 percent said they were “very much 
influenced” by the draft.) * 

Later attempts by Congressmen and other 
critics to pry loose the Pentagon calculations 
were unsuccessful. But before critics could 
launch a full attack on the Pentagon's re- 
port on a report”, the White House once again 
stymied reformers by announcing a blue-rib- 
bon Presidential “National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service.” 

The Presidential Commission is less vul- 
nerable to attack than was the Pentagon 
study, but considering its origins and the 
fact that several of the same people who 
worked on the Pentagon study staff are work- 
ing as staff on the Commission study, there 
is reason to believe that at least part of its 
motivation is similarly political. Undoubt- 
edly the distinguished Commission members 
are sincere in their desire to find ways to 
improve the draft system. However, a Com- 
mission source indicated in mid-October— 
just two and a half months before the Com- 
mission's report was scheduled to be on the 
President’s desk—that only two “official” 
meetings had been held. Perhaps the very 
skilled staff men have gleaned information 
and opinions from knowledgeable people on 
all sides of the draft question. However, 
there has been no opportunity for knowl- 
edgeable draft critics—particularly propo- 


In answer to a question at a Congres- 
sional hearing on the defense budget on 
February 26, 1965, McNamara estimated $4 
billion. . . . In an interview with This Week, 
December 5, 1965, he said at least $20 billion.” 
Cited by George F. Gilder and Bruce K. Chap- 
man, page 314, The Party that Lost its Head, 
Knopf, N.Y., 1966. 

Statement of Thomas D. Morris, Assistant 
8 of Defense (Manpower), June 30, 


3A five-percent Army-wide sample as of 
November 2, 1962. 
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nents of a volunteer military—to examine, 
challenge or debate the premises, facts and 
theories with which the Commission is work- 
ing. It is hard to imagine the suppression 
of this latest study (due in January but 
should be released next Wednesday, March 
1), but its value certainly will be lessened by 
the fact its operations were clothed in 
mystery. 

Meanwhile, in the course of these develop- 
ments, the unexplained conclusions of the 
Pentagon's “report on its report” have de- 
toured many critics from the question of 
whether in fact America could dispense with 
the draft. Fifteen years ago—indeed at any 
previous time in American history—the ne- 
cessity of any draft would have been the 
first point of contention. 

Now, however, the draft critics have scat- 
tered their attacks and proposals in so many 
directions that it will be difficult for any re- 
form to overcome resistance of the still very 
strong lobby for the present system. Indeed, 
most of the proposed reforms would not 
really provide a system more effective mili- 
tarily or more equitable than the one we 
have today. 


THE DEFICIENT ALTERNATIVES 


The most common alternatives proposed 
are a lottery and a national service. The lot- 
tery, as General Hershey has observed, would 
merely substitute impersonal injustices for 
human injustices. Some people find such a 
system neater, more abstractly pure, more 
principled. But to the young married father 
taken instead of a school dropout, or the 
future but-as-yet-untrained doctor taken 
instead of the unemployed worker the sys- 
tem's orderliness would seem small solace. 
Nor would the country’s interest in obtain- 
ing skilled technicians and other specialists 
for the miiltary while leaving the civilian 
sector with its critical personnel be served 
by a lottery. 

Some lottery proponents protest that cer- 
tain deferments would be allowed after all 
under a lottery, but since the nation has mil- 
lions more young men of draft age than it 
needs in the service, those deferments would 
have to be broad indeed to maintain a sem- 
blance of universality, and the only differ- 
ence between that kind of system and selec- 
tive service would be in the “Russian rou- 
lette” irrationality of the lottery. 

The lottery still would not solve the prob- 
lem of resentment caused by some young 
men being drafted and others missing service. 
By what might be called its method of 
planned capriciousness, the lottery would 
merely build one more anxiety into lives 
already troubled by the absurdities and de- 
humanizing impersonality of modern society. 

“National Service” is even more problema- 
tical than a lottery. Like a lottery, it would 
not even pretend to deal with the backward 
manpower policies that underpin the draft. 
Indeed, institution of national service would 
make replacement of those policies even more 
dificult by building upon them. The 
example problem always foremost in the 
minds of national service proponents as they 
imagine the benefits of their system is the 
young college graduate who would like to 
go into the Peace Corps but cannot do so 
without also (possibly) serving two years in 
the draft. However, no national service pro- 
ponent has yet worried about the men of 
many skills and patriotic perspectives—in- 
cluding ones with ability and desire who 
would like to join the Peace Corps, to use the 
national service prototype—who still would 
be drafted under national service to fill up 
the Armed Forces. While options for service 
would increase for some, their good fortune 
would simply mock those unwillingly chan- 
neled through an unreformed military draft. 

National service springs less from a desire 
to reform the draft than to reform society. 
Men and women who have experienced the 
fulfillment of volunteer service to mankind 
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understandably would like everyone to have 
such an experience, even though the volun- 
tary element might have to be removed to 
accomplish it. Moreover, national service 
proponents are concerned that many young 
men who might otherwise enjoy such an 
experience on their own (the Peace Corps 
prototype) are discouraged by the draft today 
and should be given another option. 

It has been charged against national serv- 
ice that to achieve its objectives would re- 
quire wholly unparalleled state control of 
human endeavor, far beyond the con- 
stitutional provision for conscription to pro- 
vide for the common defense, Originally, 
proponents argued in reply that “assign- 
ments” to various social projects bearing the 
government stamp of approval would take 
into account individual interests and abil- 
ities. But the same might be said of the 
Communist system, the only difference being 
that national service proposed to conscript 
persons for only two or three years (though 
longer periods have also been suggested). 
Lately, however, some key advocates ap- 
parently have decided that the non-military 
alternative service would be “voluntary.” Es- 
sentially, in terms of human freedom, that is 
scant improvement, for while the practical 
choice would no longer be merely the indica- 
tion of a desire for work in a social project 
of one kind or another, it would still be to 
join national service or be drafted by the 
military. So instead of a system of total 
compulsion, we would have one that is 
compulsion for some and mere coercion for 
others, but which still is an infringement on 
human liberty if, in fact, no draft is really 
necessary. 

The administrative problems of national 
service are no less staggering than the philo- 
sophical problems. Since many of the proj- 
ects proposed would be of a social service 
nature, there would be little fairness in co- 
ercing young men into them while letting 
young women go free. With two million 
men turning draft age each year (by the 
mid-’70’s), 1.2 million of them unneeded by 
the military, and with two million women a 
year, and assuming a three-year term for 
men and two years for women, a pool of 7.6 
million, largely drained from an already tight 
labor market, would be potentially available 
for national service. Obviously, there are not 
nearly enough jobs to be done through 
VISTA, the Peace Corps, etc. to occupy any 
appreciable percentage of such a number, 
nor money enough to pay them. (Training 
costs for one Peace Corps volunteer: $7800.) 

National service advocates calculate man- 
power supply differently, of course, and usu- 
ally, when pressed, some decide (though not 
Dr. Margaret Mead) to exempt women after 
all, They also point out that perhaps 15 
percent of young people are neither fit for 
any service. But then the advocates also use 
present manpower figures (1,800,000 men a 
year) even while admitting national service 
could not be instituted until the early ’70’s, 
by which time the yearly 18 year old pool will 
be up to two million. 

Also, the figures of men to be allocated to 
various approved national service projects 
are computed on a yearly basis, as if one 
year’s supply of manpower were all national 
service was asking, instead of two, three or 
more. The favorite Peace Corps program is 
always increased in national service projec- 
tions to four or five times its present size, 
failing even then to note that less than a 
third of the Peace Corpsmen now serving 
are draft-age and that Peace Corps selectivity 
in choosing volunteers is far too tight, even 
now, to permit wholesale expansion, especially 
through a system of coercion. 

Many new thousands of men also are seen 
“serving” in the Job Corps, although how 
the Job Corps can be considered the moral 
equivalent of either the Peace Corps or the 
military itself remains a mystery. 

It is indicated by national service advocates 
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that many projects would be privately op- 
erated by such organizations as churches 
and civil rights groups, but publicly subsi- 
dized. No indication, however, is given as 
to how such projects will be selected. If an 
NAACP project is all right, why shouldn’t be 
a SNCC project? If the Friends or the 
Catholics are acceptable, why aren’t the 
Black Muslims? 

Finally, national service offers no fair out- 
let for the man whose service to his country 
simply does not fit into some bureaucratic 
scheme. It is said that the future doctor 
would be helped in understanding his career 
if before medical school he worked as a hos- 
pital menial through national service. That 
is certainly questionable, both from the 
standpoint of the individual and the coun- 
try’s need for practicing physicians, But in 
any case, what similarly valuable training 
does the national service offer the future 
but-as-yet-untrained painter (highway beau- 
tification?) or poet (editing the Job Corps 
yearbook?) or musician? Such people in our 
society of diversity would be just as misused 
by national service as by the draft, and 
maybe more so. 

National service would not end the draft’s 
injustices but compound them. There 
would still be deferments, not only for the 
physically or mentally unfit, but for young 
fathers, men with occupations critical to 
the national security and probably farmers. 
Some men would serve and some would not. 

One would not want to deprecate the so- 
cial goals cited by national service or the 
contributions, present and potential, of the 
Peace Corps, VISTA, the Job Corps, the pro- 
posed Teachers Corps or Health Corps. But 
meeting social needs and opportunities by 
grafting a national service onto the draft 
would be like taking cough medicine to cure 
an earache. It would be an inappropriate 
way of dealing with social needs as well as a 
counterproductive way of treating draft in- 
equities. Its very proposal is a case of dis- 
placed social concern. 

Voluntarism is a much more powerful in- 
strument for social advance. It is as hard to 
imagine Peace Corpsmen who joined only to 
avoid the draft as it is to imagine “assigning” 
men to the clergy. If certain social objec- 
tives are worthwhile, they are worth pur- 
suing by means of a joint government-pri- 
vate effort. What is needed is a semi-public 
foundation that would finance on a subsist- 
ence basis volunteer work of social worth. 
Such opportunity for service would be avail- 
able not only on a yearly basis, but for col- 
lege ard high school students during the 
summertime. 

However, a gargantuan Brook Farm, 
spurred by compulsion, as Harvard Presi- 
dent Nathan Pusey has said, would be “a 
collosal waste of time“. 

Unhappily, the waste of time occurs in 
even considering national service, or a lottery, 
as alternatives to today’s draft. Congress for 
good reason is unlikely to adopt either, be- 
yond perhaps a marginal change or two in 
the present system. But such changes, 
whether giving an outright exemption to 
Peace Corpsmen or drafting from the lower 
age groups first, would not constitute truly 
relevant reform. 

What the national service and lottery 
schemes do accomplish is to confuse the 
issue. 

WHY VOLUNTARISM 

The practical case for a volunteer military 
rests in largest part on the new manpower 
and financial possibilities for the complete 
replacement of conscription. Not since the 
early part of the 19th Century has America 
had such a high percentage of its population 
in the draft-age category. As the post-World 
War II baby-boom comes of age the number 
of young men is doubling. The American 
generational revolution reordering political 
life thus has tremendous relevance to the 
military institution as well. Where some 
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1,100,000 men turned draft-age each year in 
the early '50’s, some 1,800,000 are turning 
draft-age this year, and in 1975 the figure 
will be up to 2,100,000. That means an im- 
mensely expanded pool of potential volun- 
teers.* 

Secondly, the increasing sophistication of 
military technology has restructured the na- 
ture of manpower needs. A radar technician 
is several times more expensive to train and 
several times more expensive to lose. The 
draft does not attract such people and 
draftees do not ordinarily become highly 
skilled technicians. (The benefits of the 
military’s famed training schools usually are 
not lavished on men who will serve only a 
year and a half after processing through 
them.) It is said that the draft does 
tend, through its threat, to get men suitable 
for technical training to enlist on their own. 
But these men too are largely a manpower 
waste for the military. While the turnover 
rate of draftees fluctuates from 90 to 97 per- 
cent, the turnover rate for first term enlistees 
(and officers) is also very high, ordinarily 
over 75 percent. 

Indeed, in a normal year, over 500,000 
men—out of a total force of between 2,700,000 
to 3,200,000 men—leave the military. That. 
is one out of every six men; it is hard to 
imagine a business operating with such a 
high annual loss. According to Brigadier 
General Lynn D, Smith (Army), even before 
the Viet-Nam buildup, some 43 percent of 
Army men at any given time had less than a 
year’s experience.® 

According to General Smith, “the basic 
problem of the Army (is) too much person- 
nel turnover.” Commanders complain, says 
Smith, that “As soon as we are able to oper- 
ate as a unit, the trained men leave and we 
have to start all over again.” 

The equivalent of ten divisions of men are 
in training at any given time. They tie up 
energies not only of themselves, but also of 
thousands of career men who must do the 
training. A military efficiency report by 
Ralph J, Cordiner, former Chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric, to President Eisenhower in 1957 
described the situation at many training 
camps: “I found antagonism and bitterness 
over the draft. They were checking off the 
days until they get out. We must devote 25 
percent of our military effort to training men 
who don’t stay. The trainers are discour- 
aged. They resemble the poor teacher whose 
every class flunks.“ 6 

Interviews with servicemen, trainers and 
draftees alike, indicate that the situation 
has not much improved in the last few 
years. Cordiner’s conclusions of 1957 seem 
even more valid now, with our increased 
pool of potential volunteers: “Reduced to 
its simplest terms, the personnel problem 
appears to be a matter of quality as op- 
posed to quantity. It is not a matter of the 
total number of people on hand, but it is a 
matter of the level of retention of those 
possessing a high degree of leadership qual- 
ity and those with the technical training 
and experience the services so urgently need. 
It is a matter of not being able . . to keep 
and challenge and develop the kinds of peo- 
ple for the periods of time necessary for 
them to make an effective contribution to 
the operation of the force. . It is foolish 
for the armed forces to obtain highly ad- 
vanced weapons systems and not have men 
of sufficient competence to understand, 
operate and maintain such equipment.” 

The cost of the draft in money and man- 


‘U.S. Census, interview, June 8, 1966. 

č Brigadier General Lynn D. Smith, “The 
Unsolved Problem,” Military Review, June, 
1964. 

* Report of the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion, “A Modern Concept of Compensation 
for Personnel of the Uniformed Services,” 
March, 1957. 
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power is enormous, and in the last analysis, 
perhaps incalculable. But it is worth noting 
that the turnover rate for career men is only 
15 percent per year. If that sort of rate, 
common in Canada’s volunteer system, could 
be maintained throughout our military, we 
could effect an annual savings numbering in 
the hundreds of thousands of personnel and 
all the time and money required to train 
them. 

The draft is the biggest obstacle to lower- 
ing the turnover rate and, hence, an obstacle 
to increased military efficiency. Low wages 
are behind much of the problem. Because 
of the costly draft and the relative sure sup- 
ply of manpower competition it provides (in 
terms of quantity, not quality), Congress has 
long held down the wages of the military 
and particularly of the first-termers. Today 
an entering private in our military makes 
slightly more than a Rumanian peasant on a 
collective farm: $90.60 per month.” That 
amount is only 20 percent more than he 
would have earned per month just after 
World War II, twenty years ago, despite the 
fact of 60 percent inflation of the dollar in 
that period. 

The American private also makes substan- 
tially less than his counterparts in Canada 
or Britain—where volunteer systems op- 
erate—or his counterpart in Germany, with 
its selective service system. The difference 
in pay is magnified in each of these cases by 
the gap in standards and costs of living be- 
tween these other nations and ours. Nor, it 
must be added, has any of them the great 
productive margin of the United States to 
financially support its military. 

Draft defenders protest that the American 
private’s pay does go up after only four 
months, which is true, but it only goes up 
four dollars and thirty cents a month and 
stays at that level for the rest of his two 
year term. Then and only then do the 
Armed Services hold out the promise of a 
bonus, and of course by that time a soldier 
who barely has had pocket money for two 
years has already decided to leave the serv- 
ices for good. 

The sad fact is that our military, witting- 
ly or not, often discourages perfectly worthy 
people from making a military career. They 
are propagandized against marrying early and 
if they do marry while still in the lower 
four grades and with under four years of 
service they are unlikely to get dependency 
allowances. The average man who wants to 
start a family cannot afford to remain in 
the military. 

If a man does make a career of the serv- 
ice he and his wife find themselves living in 
often unattractive quarters in often poorly- 
planned military communities. Whether 
from ignorance of modern planning tech- 
niques or from some misguided worship of 
the spartan mystique, the military has con- 
structed some of the most sterile and un- 
esthetic communal agglomerations in the 
country. Psychologically, such an environ- 
ment cannot help but have an influence on 
@ potential careerist’s attitude toward the 
services. 

Another negative psychological influence is 
the draft’s own aura of compulsion which 
carries over to the military as a whole, mak- 
ing it seem less desirable a career to many 
people than it need be. It is not affirming 
to a mechanic, for example, to know that 
the job he enjoys and to which he has com- 
mitted himself by choice is done by his fel- 
low worker, a disgruntled draftee, under com- 
pulsion. A volunteer system would improve 
military morale and the popular attitude to- 
wards the military career enormously; more 
volunteers would be the result. 

Yet another manpower policy change that 
would abet a volunteer system would be a 


Pentagon figures, August, 1966. A pay 
raise of 3% percent this past summer will be 
eaten up in one year’s inflation alone. 
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substantial lowering of our unrealistic in- 
duction standards, particularly in regard to 
physical requirements. Rejection rates 
among our NATO allies are 18 percent in 
Italy, 18 percent in France, 25 percent in 
Norway, as examples, compared to the 47-52 
percent which is the fluctuating average in 
the United States. A year or two ago many 
well-meaning observers saw in the then ris- 
ing draft rejection rates a sign of increasingly 
poor physical condition of our nation’s young 
people, but the truth was that, faced with an 
over-abundance of available manpower and 
already having loosened requirements for 
other deferments, the Pentagon and the Se- 
lective Service simply were increasing their 
“selectivity”, both in terms of objective cri- 
teria and of interpretation of data. Some 
months rejections ran as high as 57 percent. 
However, with the advent of the Viet-Nam 
buildup in the middle of 1965 the rejection 
rate began to drop, until by the summer of 
1966, it was down to 39 percent, the Korean 
War level. 

Such manipulation of standards, of course, 
is one of the inequities of the present draft. 
Not only do deferment and induction phys- 
ical test standards vary from board to board, 
but they vary from time to time. Under a 
volunteer system the standards would be 
much lower than the norm of the past few 
years. Positions and work would be found 
for men now bring judged unfit because they 
are unusually tall or short, thin or fat, or 
have some chronic physical problem that 
would make them unsuitable for combat. 
Since only one in five military jobs is of a 
combat nature, there is no good reason to 
apply standards of combat fitness to every 
man who volunteers for service. Indeed, 
there obviously are many career men in the 
military right now who could not meet those 
entering standards, though, of course, they 
once did. But fat or thin they still make 
quite good supply officers, clerks and—pre- 
sumably—Pentagon generals. 

Similarly, the sophistication of new skills 
required by the military also makes possible 
and desirable the greater use of civilians 
in technical, non-combat positions and, at 
the other end of the skill spectrum, for 
maintenance work. There is nothing radi- 
cal or untried about such a proposal; the 
Seebees of World War II are merely one 
classic example of trained men recruited 
from civilian life. The principle of hiring 
people who already are trained is well-estab- 
lished, but it could be much more widely 
applied. 

All of these proposals however would cost 
money; funds for better recruitment pro- 
grams, better college scholarship programs 
for potential officers, more attention to side- 
benefits and, particularly, higher salaries. 

However, the upper estimate of $17 billion 
dollars given by the Pentagon as the cost 
of a volunteer military can be dismissed as 
a scare figure: it would mean an average 
increase of $6,000 dollars a year for everyone 
in the services. A much more reasonable 
estimate figure is suggested by Dr. Walter 
Oi, Professor of Economics at the University 
of Washington and a participant in the orig- 
inal Defense Department study of 1964-65. 
With a decreased need for approximately 
200,000 personnel as the result of an all- 
professional system, and a turnover of no 
more than 650,000 per year (which seems 
very high indeed), Ol believes the volunteer 
service could be ushered in for considerably 
less than the six million dollar figure cited 
as a minimum by the Pentagon. 

Other draft experts, such as Rep. Thomas 
B. Curtis, believe that increased efficiency 
and higher morale would in the long run 
actually mean a savings rather than a loss, 
and that regaining hundreds of thousands 
of men for civilian productivity who other- 
wise would have passed through the draft 
would mean a considerable help to the 
general national economy. 
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A full-scale Congressional probe; made up 
of members of the Labor and Education, 
Joint Economics and Appropriations Com- 
mittees as well as the Armed Services Com- 
mittees is required to fully explore the eco- 
nomics of a volunteer system. It should 
be undertaken in January by the new Con- 
gress. But even the result of such a probe 
would be more to set boundaries of cost 
than to establish a hard figure, for too 
many intangibles of attitude obtain and can- 
not be programmed in anyone's computer. 

However, at this point it does seem ap- 
propriate to note that America's national 
government treasury is growing by more 
than six billion dollars per year. The United 
States can well afford an improved military 
system and the abolition of the draft. 

Obviously, many other practical questions 
and accusations about a volunteer military 
still remain to be answered. The principle of 
freedom against conscription is no longer 
sufficient in many minds to justify alone 
the draft’s abolition. 

General Hershey, for instance, has charged 
that a volunteer, all-professional military 
would be made up of “mercenaries” and 
should therefore be prevented. But “mer- 
cenary” also, then, could be applied to those 
men who are “careerists” today. It could 
be applied to the men who have served in 
the Armed Forces during the overwhelming 
proportion of our history when we had no 
draft. And it could be applied to General 
Hershey. 

If a “mercenary” is someone who is paid 
for his living, then we are all mercenaries. 
If a “mercenary” is someone who is paid an 
inordinately large sum for his work, then 
the word still does not apply to the men 
who would make up a volunteer service; no 
one has proposed paying military men more 
than a competitive wage. 

Another charge leveled against the volun- 
teer service is that it would soon become 
predominantly Negro, just for the very rea- 
son that it would be relatively attractive 
financially. However, already there are pro- 
portionately more Negroes than whites who 
re-enlist in the services. That is because of 
the military's lack of racial discrimination, 
but also because the present low wages are 
more attractive to Negroes than to whites. 
The raising of wages would tend to attract 
whites as well as Negroes. 

But even if the undue concern that Ne- 
groes would be more attracted than whites 
were based on a correct appraisal of the em- 
ployment market forces at work, there would 
be no threat of an all-Negro military: There 
wouldn’t be enough Negroes to fill it. Ne- 
groes tend to have a higher unfitness rejec- 
tion rate than whites, but even if every sin- 
gle Negro male, fit or not, interested or not, 
upon turning 18—approximately 250,000 
next year—were to join the Armed Forces 
each year, there would not be enough to 
meet the annual personnel turnover, even 
under the volunteer system. Significant 
Negro over-representation in a volunteer 
service, then, is more than an exaggerated 
problem; it is a nonexistent one. 

Another dubious assertion is that a yolun- 
teer military would be unfair because poor 
people would be attracted to it and would, 
as Con an Charles S. Joelson (D-N.J.) 
puts it, “be sent off to be killed”. ‘This ar- 
gument ignores the fact that wages would 
be raised for officers (mostly college edu- 
cated) and other highly trained men along 
with everyone else and, therefore, that the 
services would be as socially representative 
under a professional system as they are now, 
It also ignores the fact, previously stated, 
that four-fifths of the military's jobs are 
non-combat, and also, that the actual sta- 
tistical chance of a man dying while in the 
service is exactly the same, based on 1965 
figures, as in civilian life: 2.5 in 1000. A 
policeman’s job is probably more hazardous 
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than most soldiers’, but no one proposes 
(yet) that we conscript for the police force, 
or for that matter, the fire department. In- 
deed, if a man wants a military career and 
finds he can enter one with hope of reason- 
able financial compensation, who can be 80 
condescending as to suggest he is being ex- 
ploited? 

A more reasonable argument than any of 
these against a voluntary service is that such 
a system would be a less flexible tool for 
manpower recruitment than would the draft. 
In answer, it must be said that to some 
extent such inflexibility of numbers would 
be compensated by the greater flexibility and 
reliability of trained, seasoned personnel. 
However, any further problem could be cor- 
rected by maintaining a slight margin of 
surplus manpower above that required un- 
der normal circumstances. This surplus 
might be made up from the saved manpower 
in training units under a volunteer system; 
it might be made up through over-recruit- 
ment, even though that would mean a higher 
overhead in wages; or, it might be made up 
of a truly ready Reserve system, consisting 
of well-paid veterans whose call-up would 
be considered routine in times of manpower 
expansion and not as signifying a “national 
emergency” as does the call-up of our very 
un-ready Ready Reserves today. In any case, 
the surplus would cushion any minor mili- 
tary manpower reorganization or any major 
transition to a massive land-war strategy 
(e.g, World War II) and the temporary 
restoration of the draft. 


REACHING THE VOLUNTEER GOAL 


Implementation of a volunteer manpower 
recruitment system would require a transi- 
tional period during which a draft would 
operate. However, the transitional draft 
should be quite different from the present 
system, with methods and planning that 
would encourage the development of the new 
system rather than retard it. The present 
draft, attempting to perpetuate the myth of 
“universality” in its application, uses defer- 
ments and rejection standards to regulate 
the pool of available manpower to the im- 
mediate need for new bodies. The transi- 
tional draft would seek through incentives 
and lower rejection standards to widen the 
fiow of volunteers as much as possible. The 
rehabilitation program for men who have 
failed the military entrance examination for 
education, instituted under the pressure of 
the rapid Viet-Nam manpower buildup, 
would become (for volunteers only, however) 
a permanent manifestation of that policy. 
So too would a completely new project de- 
signed to utilize those men who fail the 
physical tests through special non-combat 
oriented training programs. 

Simultaneously, military pay would be in- 
creased, with volunteers paid more than 
draftees. Congress understandably has op- 
posed such discrimination in the past, but 
the procedure seems more justifiable when 
used over a brief period of a year or two as 
a help in priming the increased flow of vol- 
unteers. The present “bonus” program for 
re-enlistment would be somewhat curtailed 
as a less effective means of gaining a man’s 
commitment to a military career. A sys- 
tematic improvement of living conditions 
for volunteers would be undertaken, as would 
a special recruitment program for utilizing 
more civilians in non-combat positions. 

Meanwhile, the draft system itself would 
reverse its priorities, drafting younger men 
first, as, in fact, the Pentagon now recom- 
mends. The same deferments as are now 
available would obtain, though of course 
fewer men at that age would be physically 
unfit, fathers, employed in jobs critical to 
the national security, etc. Students, how- 
ever, would be deferred only after they had 
been notified of their induction; at that time 
they would be allowed to sign a commitment 
to serve in a branch of their choice after 
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completion of their college careers and given 
a deferment on that basis. Of course, they 
also could opt to serve at once. 

Under the transitional draft the Selective 
Service System would publish and distribute 
to all registrants a booklet fully explaining 
all the options before them and broadly 
describing the career opportunities in the 
various services. (Today, except for a 
skimpy fold-over flyer whose information is 
couched in a kind of scolding bureaucratese 
and merely made available to registrants who 
request it, the Selective Service System 
makes virtually no attempt to educate young 
men in their obligations and choices. For 
example, one is told he has the “right” to 
appeal, but he is not given a clue as to how 
to handle that appeal.) Even when the 
volunteer system was completely implement- 
ed the Selective Service would continue to 
register young men and to classify them, 
against the day when massive conscription 
might have to be reinstituted. The physical 
examination given all young men would be 
designed—as they are only theoretically de- 
signed today—as much to provide all young 
men, including those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, with advice on their state of 
health and to direct the sick ones to help, as 
to provide the military with an account of 
their fitness for potential induction. 

Finally, during the transitional draft, the 
registration and classification of men would 
remain the responsibility of local boards, 
though under tighter national guidelines. 
But actual selection of men would be con- 
ducted through a national pool, to end the 
inequities that result when categories of 
registrants are inducted in some areas but 
not in others. Data-processing computers 
would be initiated into the national pro- 
cedure, 

The transitional draft described here really 
would be an improved permanent draft over 
what we have today, or, for that matter, over 
national service or a lottery. But some 
men would still serve under compulsion while 
others served by personal choice and still 
others served not at all. Such inequity, in- 
evitable under any system of compulsion, 
and the new reality of manpower surfeit 
make the real virtue of the transitional draft 
just that—it is transitional, planned to 
smooth the way to an all-volunteer, all-pro- 
fessional military. 


TOWARD A VOLUNTARY CAREER ARMY 


(Submitted by Hon. THomas B. Curtis to 
the National Conference on the Draft, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dec. 4 to 7, 1966) 


It is within our means to eliminate com- 
pulsory military service and procure the 
needed manpower through a program calling 
for greater pay and other benefits to service- 
men, reduction of the numbers needed 
through greater coordination of skills be- 
tween the military and civilian sector of 
our society, and improved capabilities of 
reserve units. A voluntary career army would 
have greater and continually available tech- 
nical skills, higher morale, and be more 
able to meet the immediate military threats 
to our security. Furthermore, a voluntary 
system has as one of its purposes the reduc- 
tion of military authority over the lives of 
our citizens and hence is vastly superior to 
alternative systems of military manpower 
procurement such as Universal Military 
Training which was properly rejected in 
1951, or its “liberal substitute“ — Universal 
National Service. 

The fact that we have not given the proper 
study to the possibilities of a voluntary career 
army is an indication that we have failed to 
adapt to the changing conditions of modern 
society and have failed to put the issue of 
military manpower procurement in the 
proper light. Manpower procurement is a 
national problem of allocating and coordi- 
nating the limited supply of skilled labor 
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between the military and the ci- 
vilian economy. The prevailing view that 
the problem is limited to obtaining a speci- 
fied number of bodies regardless of skills 
has resulted in needlessly upsetting the ci- 
vilian economy and wasting of the man- 
power resources by the military. 

The present debate on the draft has been 
kindled to a large extent by the alleged in- 
equities within the present system of selec- 
tion itself. The cases cited are legion and 
generally include charges of inequities re- 
sulting from student deferments, occupa- 
tional deferments, medical deferments, hard- 
ship deferments, or allegations of racial or 
economic discrimination, or disparities 
caused by slow processing procedures, and 
many others. Many of these charges are 
meritorious and some consideration should 
be given toward corrections. However, I 
would warn that if we let ourselves become 
preoccupied with these charges we will lose 
sight of the larger issue. We would be con- 
tenting ourselves with “tinkering” with the 
old machinery rather than undertaking the 
comprehensive overhaul needed. The draft 
must be examined from the fundamental 
perspective of whether it is an efficient 
method of procuring manpower for today’s 
modern army in consideration of the needs 
of today’s modern economy. My conclusion 
is that it is not. 

The costs of our present system of procur- 
ing military manpower is enormous. At first 
glance it may seem otherwise to some be- 
cause the draft is a means of acquiring very 
cheap labor. As Professor John Kenneth 
Galbraith has stated “the draft survives 
principally as a device by which we use com- 
pulsion to get young men to serve at less 
than the market rate of pay. We shift the 
cost of military service from the well-to-do 
taxpayer, who benefits by lower taxes, to the 
impecunious young draftee. This is a highly 
regressive arrangement which we would not 
tolerate in any other area.” However, in 
addition to the social costs implicitly under- 
lying Professor Galbraith’s criticism, there 
are also grave economic costs. The draft has 
served as a crutch for the military services 
and allowed them to avoid the development 
of sound personnel policies. Our modern 
army requires specialists and technicians 
much more than automatons with rifles. 
The present procurement policies require the 
army to waste millions in training these 
draftees in skills which the military will lose 
in a few years and which the trainee will 
generally never have a use for in later life. 
The present personnel policies encourage 
further waste by deterring re-enlistments. 

Military pay in the lower grades is lower 
in the United States than in any of the 
other NATO powers, including those like 
France and West Germany which have com- 
pulsory service. According to Bruce Chap- 
man, whose forthcoming book “The Wrong 
Man in Uniform” documents the case 
against the draft, an Army private’s pay is 
“Jess than that of a peasant on a collective 
farm in Communist Roumania.” A private 
E-1 in the United States makes approxi- 
mately $89 a month, hardly enough to sup- 
port himself, much less a wife and family. 
With an increasingly lower average age for 
marriage in this country, it is not surprising 
that many married draftees in the military 
services are forced to depend on relief pay- 
ments to support themselves. For example, 
in 1964, the Air Force alone identified over 
5,000 cases of men who were receiving relief 
support. Such economic facts hardly en- 
courage volunteering and certainly discour- 
age re-enlistments. 

Department of Defense figures reveal that 
only about 8% of draftees stay in the service 
and only 25% of first-term volunteers re- 
enlist. In 1964, the re-enlistment rate for 
inductees was down to 2.8% and the per- 
centage has never been greater than 20% 
Thus approximately 90-95% of all the man- 
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power which is obtained by the draft is 
“temporary” and the skills of these men 
which took about $6,000 per draftee to train, 
are wasted in the process. The cost, in 
wasted training and lost skills alone, is ap- 
proximately $2.4 billion dollars a year for an 
army that depends on compulsion to secure 
its manpower. This cost must be borne by 
Professor Galbraith’s “well-to-do taxpayers” 
and is the penalty we pay for our inefficient 
manpower procurement system. 

In addition, the draft ignores the basic 
changes which have occurred in the tech- 
nology of war during the past two decades, 
Back in 1957, a report prepared by a “blue- 
ribbon” commission headed by Ralph Cordi- 
ner observed that “It is foolish for the 
Armed Services to obtain highly advanced 
weapons systems and not have men of suf- 
ficient competence to understand, operate, 
and maintain such equipment. The 
solution here, of course, is not to draft more 
men to stand and look helplessly at the 
machinery. The solution is to give the men 
already in the armed forces the incentives 
required to make them want to stay in the 
service long enough and try hard enough to 
take these higher responsibilities, gain the 
skill and experience levels we need and then 
remain to give the services the full benefit of 
their skills.” 

Our modern army requires more highly 
skilled technicians and less manual laborers 
in order to operate and maintain its sophis- 
ticated weapons systems. But it is precisely 
these skilled personnel who leave the mili- 
tary services for higher paying more satis- 
fying jobs in civilian life. The draft, to be 
sure, provides ample quantity, but what is 
needed increasingly today is men of special 
skills or quality. The latter are uninterested 
in remaining in the services, and because 
they are also the most expensive to train the 
army is faced with a discouraging inverse 
relationship between degree of costs of skills 
obtained and re-enlistment. 

The army, with its alleged traditional 
talent for putting “square pegs into round 
holes,” has aggravated the situation with 
the misuse of the skills and talents it has at 
its disposal. A General Accounting Office 
study, noted by Senator Gaylord Nelson (D.- 
Wis.) in 1964, revealed that at least 35,000 
soldiers were employed in the wrong jobs 
wasting some $48 million. The GAO de- 
scribed the Army’s handling of men as a 
personnel system that generates mismanage- 
ment. Examples cited were helicopter pilots 
serving as dog handlers and airplane me- 
chanics as military policemen. 

Unfortunately the military has also been 
shown to be unable to make effective use of 
scientific talent available to them. On Au- 
gust 30, 1962, Senator Proxmire read into the 
Congressional Record a study prepared by a 
former Army engineer which showed that 
“the effective utilized time of the enlisted 
scientist or engineer spent on work com- 
mensurate with his qualifications is 10%.” 
This astounding figure was confirmed by 
the Army's Adjutant General's Office. 

For comparison, it is interesting to ex- 
amine the personnel policies of the Navy 
Seabees during World War II. The Seabees 
practice of placing already trained bull- 
dozer operators, engineers, and other skilled 
personnel immediatley in jobs commensurate 
with their ability and skills resulted in large 
savings in time and costs. In addition it en- 
couraged enlistment as the enlistee was as- 
sured of an opportunity to make use of his 
skills and talents. Regrettably even the 
Seabees have dropped this policy today. 

Equally important with the distorting ef- 
fects on the military are the effects of the 
draft’s inefficiency on the civilian sector of 
our society. The current military buildup in 
Vietnam has intensified pressures on busi- 
ness firms faced with severe shortages of 
skilled labor due to the draft. In June 1966, 
a trade journal published by Prentice Hall 
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entitled “Personnel Management—Policies 
and Pressures” contained a survey of 192 
American business firms showing that 35% 
faced severe shortages of skilled labor. Fur- 
thermore, these firms cannot find their way 
out of their dilemma by instituting job train- 
ing programs as there is great difficulty in 
finding young workers to train. The very 
fact of the draft liability of those presently 
available makes a company balk at provid- 
ing expensive training. The Department of 
Defense reported during the hearings on the 
draft this June that 39% of the draftees be- 
tween the ages of 22-25 were refused jobs 
because of their liability. 

A “de jure” attempt is made to provide 
some measure of insulation from the draft to 
key employees of essential industries in the 
name of the “national interest”. The little 
known “Department of Commerce list of Cur- 
rently Essential Activities” and the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s list of Critical Occupations” 
sets down recommendations for jobs which 
should enjoy draft exemption. Unfortu- 
nately this list has not been revised since 
1963 despite the new demands for manpower 
and the current shortage. The lists also use 
job-descriptions which are now out of date 
according to the 1965 revised edition of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles published 
by the Department of Labor. Furthermore, 
the committee responsible for compil- 
ing these lists, and thus coordinating 
military and civilian manpower needs, 
has concentrated solely on “defense” 
jobs. Critical occupations in the civilian sec- 
tor have gone unconsidered. For example, as 
I reported on the floor of the House on July 
28, a manufacturer of electrical fuses, with a 
large share of the civilian market but only a 
small number of defense contracts could not 
qualify for the Commerce list and thus has 
experienced great difficulties in keeping its 
trained employees. This failure of the Se- 
lective Service to coordinate its selection 
process with the needs of the civilian society 
is damaging to our defense efforts because 
the health of the civilian economy is an im- 
portant aspect of our military strength. 

A further ramification of the total lack of 
coordination between the civilian sector of 
our economy and the military is the sorry 
state of the Reserve and National Guard. 
Originally established in 1955 to serve as an 
available source of trained manpower in the 
event of a build-up, the reserves have be- 
come a repository for overaged former sery- 
icemen and young men seeking a way to 
avoid the draft. For the most part, Reserve 
units are untrained. A study prepared by 
the Governor's Advisory Committee on the 
National Guard indicated that 90,000, or 
30% of the total strength of the Guard, had 
never received training. General Hershey 
stated at the Armed Services Committee 
hearings in June that 50,000 Reservists were 
in control units and had never received train- 
ing. This lack of preparedness was illus- 
trated when the Army recently completed a 
program whereby selected reserve units were 
given up-to-date training in order to bring 
them to combat readiness. Unfortunately 
to achieve this a redistribution of the per- 
sonnel and material resources of the remain- 
ing 70% of the Reserve was necessary. Thus, 
to get a few Reserve units ready for call up 
the Army was forced to let the remainder 
deteriorate. 

The lack of coordination of skills between 
the reserves and the civilian sector makes 
any large scale call-up dangerous if not im- 
possible. In 1961 the Reserves were called 
to meet the Berlin crisis resulting in chaos 
in many communities. The same effect 
would result if the Reserves were called up 
today. As an illustration, Lambert Airport 
in St. Louis where many key employees are 
also reservists, would be shut down. 

My proposal focuses on the major ele- 
ments necessary to achieve a modern career 
military force. I argue that such a force— 
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sustained by volunteers through increased 
pay and other benefits—would have a higher 
morale, be better trained, and more able to 
meet the immediate military threats to our 
country. The essential elements of a career 
force would include: 


1. HIGHER PAY, BETTER HOUSING, AND OTHER 
BENEFITS WHICH WOULD MAKE MILITARY 
LIFE MORE COMPARABLE TO CIVILIANS IN SIM- 
ILAR JOBS UTILIZING SIMILAR SKILLS 


This is basic to attracting and keeping a 
career army. Unfortunately the possibilities 
have never been given the detailed study 
necessary. The Defense Department sweep- 
ingly argues that it would cost too much to 
rely on volunteers. In the last days of the 
hearings held by the House Armed Services 
Committee this June the Defense Depart- 
ment finally came forward with the year 
late report. This report, or more correctly, a 
“report of their report” contained cost esti- 
mates ranging from $4 to $17 billion. These 
figures unfortunately were based on the De- 
partment’s estimates on what it would cost 
to “hire” 500,000 new men annually without 
any other changes in personnel policies. I 
requested supplemental data from the au- 
thor of the report, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Thomas D. Morris, and was advised 
in a letter that “no estimates were made for 
the draft study of the combined effects of 
improvements in fringe benefits upon the 
rate of volunteering ... since these bene- 
fits—with the exception of training and ed- 
ucational opportunities—were not found to 
be effective inducements for initial enlist- 
ment.” (Emphasis added.) Thus the mili- 
tary establishment responded with figures 
sọ vague as to be almost meaningless and 
based them upon inadequate considera- 
tions. They have in effect created an ar- 
tificial monetary barrier to an all volunteer 
army at the outset. Fortunately I have been 
advised in a succeeding letter from Assist- 
ant Secretary Morris that further study will 
be done on the effect of higher pay and ben- 
efits on reenlistments and the concommit- 
ant savings which would be realized by the 
military. 

Others have offered some estimates in this 
area, Bruce Chapman, using 1965 figures 
leaked from the Pentagon study has esti- 
mated that a pay increase totaling $3 bil- 
lion would reduce—through higher reen- 
listments—from 500,000 to 150,000 the num- 
ber of new army presonnel needed each year. 
One can safely assume that higher fringe 
benefits and other improvements in military 
life could bring down the number even fur- 
ther. In this regard I would like to add 
that greater consideration must be given to 
making the military life more commensurate 
to civilian in many respects. To attract ca- 
reer men certain improvements must be 
made which need not entail a corresponding 
decrease in discipline. Such things as bet- 
ter family housing and schools for children 
of servicemen are imperatives, 


If. MUCH GREATER COORDINATION OF THE UTILI- 
ZATION OF SKILLS BETWEEN THE CIVILIAN AND 
MILITARY SECTORS OF OUR SOCIETY 


Almost 90% of the technical skills which 
are used by the military are also employed by 
the civilian economy. Civilian personnel can 
then be substituted for the military in many 
cases. Under a program begun in 1965 by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, 74,300 mili- 
tary jobs were replaced by 60,500 civilian 
positions. This program of “civilianization” 
resulted in a net decrease of 13,800 jobs since 
trainers and manpower support requirements 
could be eliminated entirely for the civillan 
positions. Assistant Secretary Morris also 
promised me that further study would be 
done in this area and information may be 
available in the Department of Defense Mili- 
tary Manpower Plans and Budget for FY 
1968. He did, however, point out that the 
military is limited in replacement programs 
of this type by the requirement that many 
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positions be retained in the military in order 

to rotate combat troops into stateside jobs. 

Nevertheless significant reductions can still 

be carried out. 

Furthermore, savings may be realized by 
utilizing existing civilian training establish- 
ments, including college campuses, voca- 
tional schools, high schools and on-the-job 
vocational training programs, to train per- 
sonnel for the skills the military needs. At 
the present time the military establishment 
persists in maintaining costly duplicate and 
I would say highly inefficient training facili- 
ties. This is true even though 80% to 90% 
of the military jobs are congruent with jobs 
in the civilian economy, according to the 
Department of Labor Statistics. Thus mili- 
tary programs could conceivably be reduced 
to train only the 10% to 20% of combat or 
direct combat support positions which need 
military as opposed to vocational training. 
The resulting savings would be extensive and 
have the possible additional effect of en- 
couraging business investment in our man- 
power resources and could produce a greater 
amount of skilled labor for the civilian 
economy. 

II. LOWERING PHYSICAL STANDARDS WHERE 
POSSIBLE TO USE LESS THAN I-A SPECIMENS 
IN NON-COMBAT JOBS 
Many non-combat positions could easily 

be filled by men now exempted from the 
draft under present selective service regula- 
tions, Utilization of all our manpower re- 
sources is essential to an efficient procure- 
ment system. The Department of Defense's 
physical and mental standards for induction 
are unduly high as the old saw that “every 
man must be able to carry a rifle” has rarely 
been borne out in wartime experience and is 
certainly wasteful. 


IV. IMPROVING THE CAPABILITIES OF RESERVE 
UNITS SO THAT THEY MAY SERVE AS A MEANS 
OF RETAINING AND MAINTAINING NEEDED 
SKILLS FOR POTENTIAL MILITARY USAGE, AND 
COORDINATE RESERVE ORGANIZATIONS WITH 
THE CIVILIAN SOCIETY. 

American military theory has always cen- 
tered around a relatively small standing army 
with a strong Reserve. Therefore improv- 
ing the present Reserve system should be one 
of our first priorities. A vital Reserve could 
and should be a repository for maintaining 
crucial skills for possible military use, and 
be coordinated with the civilian economy so 
that any call up would not endanger the 
strength of the economy. An effective pro- 
gram would call for a voluntary army of the 
peacetime size of 2,700,000 men, plus a well 
trained reserve of 1,000,000 men. 


V. REVISING THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE TO INCLUDE ONLY THOSE PERSONNEL 
ENGAGED IN COMBAT OR TRAINING FOR COM- 
BAT UNDER THE AEGIS OF DIRECT MILITARY AU- 
THORITY, AND LIMITING SEVERELY ITS APPLI- 
CATION TO NONCOMBAT STATE-SIDE OCCUPA- 
TIONS 
In making military life more comparable to 

civlian life consideration should be given to 
the necessity of maintaining a strict uniform 
code of military justice across the board to 
non-combat troops. Military law maintain- 
ing discipline and control over combatants 
and support troops’ activites outside battle 
areas is essential. However, we should revise 
the present. Code to cover only those activi- 
ties which need to be under direct military 
control. 

The peacetime draft has only been justifi- 
able as a measure of necessity; if it is not 
necessary, it is not justifiable. Alternatives 
should be studied in their broadest aspects. 
The problem of manpower utilization is more 
than a military one. The arguments I have 
advanced for a volunteer army affect the 
civilian sector, our American value system, 
and the whole universe of military and 
civilian life. 
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ANNUAL DAY OF REMEMBRANCE OF 
ASTRONAUTS GRISSOM, WHITE, 
AND CHAFFEE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a legislation author- 
izing the President of the United States 
to designate a day in January of each 
year as a day of remembrance for the 
Astronauts, Lt. Col. Virgil I. Grissom, Lt. 
Col. Edward H. White II, and Lt. Roger 
G. Chaffee. 

These valiant and dedicated military 
men gave their lives in a great and mon- 
umental struggle to shape the history of 
the world and universe. In honoring 
them and their memory to honor all men 
of science to work to broaden the hori- 
zons of humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prompted to take 
this action today because of a communi- 
cation I received from a sixth grade class 
in Hammondsport, N.Y., located in my 
congressional district. I believe their 
suggestion has great merit. 

Much of the early experimentation in 
naval aviation was done by Glenn Cur- 
tiss in Hammondsport, and the young 
people there are maintaining a lively in- 
terest in the progress of our space pro- 
gram. 

At this point in the Recorp, I am 
pleased to insert a copy of the letter I 
received: 

HAMMONDsPorT, N.Y., 
February 3, 1967. 

Dear Mr. GoopELL: Most of the children in 
the sixth grade of the Glenn Curtiss Memo- 
rial School in Hammondsport, N.Y., are inter- 
ested and have followed our country’s space 
program. One reason for our interest is be- 
cause our town is the “Cradle of Naval Avia- 
tion.” 

We are all sorry Grissom, White, and Chaf- 
fee’s fate had to be in such a tragic fire. 
In gratitude, I think we should set aside a 
day in January in memory of these astro- 
nauts who died for science and their country. 

I wish you would see about having this 
holiday put to a vote in the House. 

Yours very truly. 
CARL GOODRICH. 


TIBET UPRISING DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN], 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
March 10 marks the eighth anniversary 
of the revolt in 1959 of the captive peo- 
ple of Tibet against their Red Chinese 
oppressors, and it is for this reason that 
this day has been selected as the focal 
point for a reminder of the plight of the 
people of Tibet. 

Under the guise of bringing Tibet back 
to its “motherland” the Chinese dis- 
patched their so-called peoples libera- 
tion army to Tibet on October 7, 1950, 
and within a fortnight had conquered 
the country. 
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It goes without saying that China was 
never the “motherland” of the Tibetans. 

My interest in Tibet stems from the 
time that I distributed a motion picture 
produced by Lowell Thomas and Lowell 
Thomas, Jr., entitled “Out of this World 
to Forbidden Tibet.” 

In that motion picture, in magnificent 
color, was told the history of Tibet, an 
independent nation, its religion, its Dalai 
Lama, its Panchen Lama, and its cus- 
toms. 

The Potala Palace, a shrine, and the 
tomb of successive reincarnations of the 
Dalai Lama, so well shown in all its glory 
in the motion picture, has since been 
desecrated. 

When on March 10, 1959, captive Ti- 
betans rebelled against the Red Chinese 
agressors, thousands of Tibetans were 
massacred or imprisoned. This rebel- 
lion culminated in His Holiness, the 
Dalai Lama’s flight to India with over 
80,000 other Tibetan refugees. The peo- 
ple of Tibet have been deprived of their 
right to self-determination, which they 
enjoyed prior to China's invasion of Ti- 
bet in 1950. 

When the history of imperialism is 
considered, this subjugation by the Red 
Chinese of the free, defenseless, religious, 
and nonwarlike Tibetan people will lead 
in the role of infamy. 

In my district, at 333 Avenue of the 
Americas, is located the Friends of Tibet 
Society. Its cochairman, Cynthia Huy- 
ler, is my constituent. They are partic- 
ipating in this commemoration, which 
will be lead on the morrow in New York 
City by Phintso Thonden, who is Am- 
bassador of the Office of Tibet in New 
York City. 

His Holiness, the Dalai Lama, con- 
tinues in exile, and has a bureau in New 
Delhi, India. 

On October 26, 1965, in New Delhi, the 
Dalai Lama stated: 

STATEMENT OF Hts HOLINESS, THE DALAI LAMA, 
New DELHI, OCTOBER 26, 1965 

“Tibet had always enjoyed a free and 
independent existence, living in friendship 
with her neighbors, until the Chinese, in 
the name of liberation, invaded our peaceful 
and beloved country end enslaved us. The 
Chinese announced that Tibet was to be 
freed from imperialists, but imperialists had 
never existed in Tibet. Now, however, Tibet 
for the first time in its history is under the 
yoke of the most ruthless imperialists, who 
strive to own a man, body and soul, and 
then destroy them both. 

“Before China’s invasion, Tibet knew no 
famine. Every Tibetan had enough food 
and the kind of clothing and shelter re- 
quired by the climate. Today, Tibetans live 
near starvation. Their only dwelling place 
is work camps where they die like files from 
exhaustion and cold. Even the grace of 
Lord Buddha is no longer permitted to them 
because, the Chinese say, to believe in reli- 
gion is equivalent to being a traitor. 

“Our only wish is to live our own lives 
in peace and freedom with all our neighbors, 
including the Chinese. For that we appeal 
to all men and women all over the world 
who value tolerance and gentleness.” 


The most recent communication from 
His Holiness, from Dharmsala, India, as 
reported in the New York Times of 
March 2, 1967, follows: 


DALAI LAMA REPORTS TERRORISM IN TIBET 


DHARMSALA, Inpra.—The Dalai Lama says 
the Chinese Communists have brought ter- 
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ror to Tibet, but he has not given up hope 
that his country one day will be free of them. 

“The Kyi River, the holy river which flows 
through [the capital of] Lhasa, has become 
a river of death,” he said. “Countless peo- 
ple have committed suicide by jumping into 
it and the Chinese have had to build barri- 
cades and erect barbed wire fences to prevent 
access to the water. 

“The Communist Chinese cultural revolu- 
tion [Mao Tse-tung’s purge] was felt even 
in Tibet. Like evil spirits, excited hordes 
swept through Tibet and destroyed cultural 
monuments in our cities. 

“Old Tibet is dying slowly. Our girls are 
forced to marry Chinese, our children are 
being deported to China and our young 
men are being killed or tortured in prisons.” 

The Dalai Lama was interviewed in the 
mountains of northern India, where he has 
presided over a Tibetan government-in-exile 
since he fled his country ahead of the Chi- 
nese in 1959. About 8,000 Tibetans live 
with him. The Indian Government has 
ringed the area with troops and few visitors 
are admitted. 


I know that my colleagues join with 
me in sadness at the subjugation, and 
in hope for the eventual liberation of the 
free people of Tibet. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, again we 
rise to remind ourselves of another in- 
stance where a once highly religious and 
free people rebelled against the brutal 
tyranny of oppression. Eight years ago, 
on March 10, 1959, captive Tibetans re- 
volted when their Communist Chinese 
oppressors attempted to arrest their 
spiritual and political leader, the Dalai 
Lama. 

The revolt came after 8 years of 
Red Chinese effort to change the cen- 
turies-old, quasi-religious administration 
of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. Un- 
able to give more than token resistance 
when the Communists first took over in 
1950, Tibetans were enraged at this 
supreme indignity to their leader. 

The result of this occurrence was the 
complete subjection of these proud and 
simple people to a sad and horrible fate. 
The Dalai Lama, with thousands of his 
loyal countrymen, was forced to flee to 
India to save their lives. Thousands of 
others were massacred or imprisoned, 
and Tibet was declared an autonomous 
region by the Chinese, with its people no 
longer able to determine their own 
destiny. 

But the last chapter of this sad story 
has not yet been written. Reports still 
reach the free world that anti-Chinese 
guerrilla activity continues. The battle 
for the right of self-determination—the 
battle for freedom—still is being waged 
in Tibet. 

Our hearts and minds go out to the 
Tibetans, to all oppressed people, and we 
look for the day when all people will be 
free to decide for themselves how they 
wish to live. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10,1959, the Dalai Lama fled his land and 
his people, and took asylum in India. 
He was driven from his nation by Chi- 
nese Communist invaders because his 
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presence was a unifying force to his peo- 
ple. His people were crushed and sub- 
jugated. Since that time they have 
been held completely servile to Red 
China. Tibet has been forced to sur- 
render its autonomy, and Red China has 
taken steps to destroy Tibetan national 
identity. Their traditions, their culture, 
and their religion are disappearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in commemorating the uprising of 1959; 
and I join with them in hoping that 
Tibetans will eventually be free. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material on the subject of Tibet 
Uprising Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LIMITING TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Record concerning 
foreign textile imports and this threat 
to the security and the economic well- 
being of our country, and to include 
therewith extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
between 80 and 100 Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle, or their 
representatives met in the Armed Forces 
Committee room, chaired by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 
He had very graciously permitted us to 
meet in his committee room. Our dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleague, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], made the first talk, outlining 
the danger to the national defense and 
to the economic well-being of our coun- 
try if textile imports are permitted to 
continue at the present level. 

Following the address of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] to 
the group, the informal Textile Commit- 
tee of this House was reactivated. They 
elected my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia, the former chairman of this 
group, Mr. PHIL LANDRUM, to act as the 
chairman of our textile group for the 
next 2 years, for the 90th Congress. I 
might say this committee was first ac- 
tivated in 1961. 

Shortly thereafter President Kennedy 
outlined his famous seven-point program 
for the textile industry. Every Member 
of this House is aware of the result of 
that seven-point program: A 19-nation 
agreement at Geneva to limit textile im- 
ports into the United States, deprecia- 
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loans. Finally, the effort culminated in 
one-price cotton. I might say to my good 
friend from California, who is a member 
of the Rules Committee [Mr. Sisk], this 
program did much for the economy—and 
I believe I can speak for the entire textile 
area of the United States, as well as my 
area, where the textile industry employs 
70 percent of all industrial workers. 

I know that the action of this House 
and of the administration, of men on 
both sides of the aisle, helped to save the 
economy of my area and prevented ghost 
towns, as once we found in some other 
sections of our country. 

I need not dwell here on the impor- 
tance of textiles to defense. I might say, 
by way of summarization, that in the 
past 15 months 600 million yards of tex- 
tile products went to the military estab- 
lishment of this country, located on the 
ramparts of freedom throughout the 
world and including, of course, South 
Vietnam. 

This is an important industry, impor- 
tant to the defense of this country along 
with food and steel. It is an important 
industry to the economy of this country, 
employing directly or indirectly more 
than 2 million people. This is what we 
are concerned about today. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that one of 
our principal competitors, Japan, is in- 
volved. We need not go into the fact 
that their wages are 36 cents an hour 
in the textile industry, but they have no 
unemployment whatsoever. They recruit 
textile workers from other sections of 
the world, yet these countries are de- 
manding that their goods be poured into 
the United States with virtually no re- 
striction, at an ever-increasing volume. 
This is a threat to the economy of New 
England, of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and to the garment industry, to wool, to 
man-made fibers right on down through 
the South and across the United States. 

The time has come when we must do 
something. This is why we reactivated 
our informal textile committee yesterday. 
We are going to continue to meet. We 
will meet with the administration, with 
the Cabinet Interagency Textile Com- 
mittee. We will meet with people down- 
town at any time, at any place, to pre- 
serve and to save the jobs—the fringe 
benefits, time and a half and so on—of 
our people. 

We do not want to see the textile in- 
dustry again slip into a 3-day week. 

There is no depression worse than a 
depression during a time of inflation and 
high prices, when a person or a com- 
munity is unemployed. This is what we 
are faced with today. 

Mr. Speaker, events during the past 
10 years in my congressional district of 
South Carolina, illustrate also the im- 
portance of the man-made fiber industry 
and the production of man-made fiber 
textile mill products, apparel, and other 
finished textiles to the economy of our 
Nation. 

As background we must recognize the 
fact that textile manufacturing should 
be defined to include not only cotton 
and wool but the production of man- 
made fibers, filaments, yarn, fabric, ap- 
parel, and other finished textile articles. 
One out of every eight jobs in manu- 
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facturing employment in the United 
States in 1966 was accounted for in these 
industries. 

In South Carolina, two out of every 
three persons with manufacturing jobs 
are employed in the man-made fiber- 
textile mill products-apparel industry 
group and one out of every four manu- 
facturing jobs in the State of South 
Carolina is located in my district al- 
though manufacturing employment in 
South Carolina increased by 20 percent 
between 1956 and 1965, there was no in- 
crease in employment in the textile in- 
dustry. Within textile mill products, 
mills engaged in the weaving of man- 
made fiber broad woven fabrics increased 
their employment by 17 percent while 
the rest of that industry suffered an ab- 
solute loss of employment in the State. 

MANMADE FIBERS 


One of the brightest spots in employ- 
ment in the industry occurred in man- 
made fiber producing plants. During 
that 10-year period, 13 manmade fiber 
plants were constructed, and two tech- 
nical or research and development cen- 
ters were built in our State. South 
Carolina became an important center 
for both the production of manmade 
fibers and in research and development 
to keep our Nation at the forefront of 
this important sector of technology. 

In my own district, four of the 10 coun- 
ties which comprise my district suffered 
absolute losses of employment in textile 
mills during this period. Textile mill em- 
ployment continued to be the major 
source of jobs in six of the 10 counties. 

In my district and State, therefore, we 
are faced with this situation: Textile 
manufacturing is of major importance. 
The economic well-being of the majority 
of the people employed in manufacturing 
jobs in the State is clearly based upon 
the health of the textile industry in 
areas other than manmade fibers. 
Long continued excessive imports have 
robbed the industry of its growth po- 
tential to the point where employment is 
virtually static. Only manmade 
fibers has there been a bright promise 
for the future for our people. 

Now the explosion of imports which 
has rocked the domestic industry during 
the past few years, and especially in 
1966, is threatening this single salutary 
area of economic growth for my district 
and my State. In just 4 years, imports 
of manmade staple fibers, filaments, and 
yarn have leaped ahead by 144 percent. 
Exports rose only 16 percent on a 
quantity basis, and by only 3 percent on 
a dollar basis, during this same period. 

These statistics also give eloquent 
testimony of the very determined efforts 
made by our producers to be successful 
in exporting on the basis of price re- 
ductions, but to no significant effect. 
Nor have the price reductions which they 
made in an effort to hold their domestic 
market been successful, as the massive 
inflow of imports has softened the mar- 
ket to such an extent that major fiber 
producers such as Du Pont, Monsanto, 
and Beaunit Mills experienced sharp 
losses of earnings as indicated in their 
published reports. 

The picture is even more extreme in 
madmade fiber textile mill products and 


apparel. Imports of these products 
affect not only the textile mills and 
apparel plants, but every pound of man- 
made fiber present in these goods repre- 
sents a loss of sales of that much fiber for 
our domestic manmade fiber plants. 
Two years ago imports of all manmade 
fibers and products on a pound basis 
were equivalent to 6.9 percent of the 
domestic mill consumption of manmade 
fibers. By 1966, this had shot up to 8.8 
percent—very close to the 10-percent 
market penetration which exists in the 
area of cotton textiles. 

Great efforts have been made to es- 
tablish a system for the orderly growth 
of foreign trade in cotton textiles because 
of the realization that a level of market 
penetration in excess of 5 percent causes 
market disruption and acute financial 
distress for American producers and their 
employees. 

Strangely, however, no action has been 
taken in the manmade fiber area. Im- 
ports of the manmade fiber textile and 
apparel products have increased by 274 
percent during the past 4 years, while 
exports virtually stood still. From a fa- 
vorable trade balance of $139 million 4 
years ago, we experienced an absolute 
trade deficit of $44 million in these prod- 
ucts in 1966. 

I join with the others here today in 
asking the President to consider anew 
our plea that there be no reduction in 
duty on cotton, wool, and manmade 
fibers, filaments, yarn, fabric, apparel, or 
other finished textiles during the Kenne- 
dy round, and that he instruct his Cabi- 
net Officers to take a fresh initiative in 
seeking the agreement of other nations 
on an arrangement for the orderly 
growth of foreign trade in these man- 
made fiber textiles similar to the ar- 
rangements which were so notably ef- 
fected in the cotton agreement, 

APPAREL IMPORT PROBLEM 


I am concerned also, Mr. Speaker, 
about the apparel import situation in this 
country. There are about 40 apparel 
plants in my district, employing almost 
8,000 workers. This represents about 20 
percent of the apparel industry in the 
State of South Carolina. 

The major products of the apparel 
plants in my district are men’s and boys’ 
dress and sport shirts and women’s 
blouses. 

These products, particularly men’s 
shirts, are among the fastest rising im- 
ported apparel items. Our apparel mar- 
kets have experienced an increase of 26 
million imported men’s shirts and 5 mil- 
lion women’s blouses in just the last 3 
years, 1964-66. In 1966, we imported 69 
million men’s dress and sport shirts of 
cotton and synthetic fabric and 53 mil- 
lion women’s blouses of cotton and syn- 
thetic fabric. 

These astonishing quantities are des- 
tined to grow at even faster rates unless 
we do not do something now to prevent 
it. Our Kennedy round negotiators have 
proposed that U.S. apparel tariffs be cut 
by as much as 50 percent. 

I believe the primary solution to this 
problem is the institution of an inter- 
national trade arrangement to cover ap- 
parel and textile products of all fibers, 
like that which now governs the flow of 
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cotton apparel and textile products 
among the 29 signatory countries, one of 
which is the United States. This type of 
arrangement allows the domestic indus- 
try of an importing nation to share the 
growth of its markets with imported 
goods without giving all the growth to 
imports. At the same time, such an ar- 
rangement would give the industry the 
time it needs to change and improve pro- 
duction methods so that it can become 
more competitive with imports. This 
will have the effect in the United States 
of permitting the apparel industry to 
continue its important role of employer 
of hundreds of thousands of workers, 
many of whom are women in small towns 
where alternative employment is non- 
existent if the apparel firm is forced out 
of business. 
WOOLEN IMPORTS 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come, in- 
deed it is past due, when the United 
States should emulate other countries as 
far as policy on imports is concerned. 
Nowhere is this pointed up more clearly 
than in the case of wool textiles, 

Other nations, including those export- 
ing wool textiles to our markets, gen- 
erally refuse to take imports in any 
quantity either from Japan and other 
oriental countries or from the develop- 
ing countries. Quite understandably, 
they feel that it is important to protect 
their own industries. 

The refusal of most European nations 
to accept Japanese goods, for example, 
means that the U.S. markets are deluged. 
In the case of woven wool cloth, mainly 
worsted, the United States took 61 per- 
cent of Japan’s export total in 1966. 

We know what President Johnson’s 
policy is. He declared in 1964 that im- 
ports of wool textiles and apparel must 
be held at reasonable levels and that the 
wool textile industry must be restored to 
good health. He has not repudiated 
these words and the unpleasant fact is 
that imports of wool textile products 
have continued to rise. According to 
Government figures, the wool product 
imports, as measured at the fiber level, 
account for more than one-fourth of our 
production. 

As serious as this is, there are even 
more critical specific areas. In the case 
of worsted cloth, knit apparel and men’s 
wool shirts the imports amount to up- 
wards of 50 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. It startled me to learn that 
about half of the men’s and boys’ suits 
cut in this country are made of im- 
ported cloth. In other words, every other 
male we meet has a suit of imported 
fabric. 

My State, Mr. Speaker, is directly af- 
fected by these rapidly rising imports. 
Yet our mills, like the mills in the rest of 
the American industry, are more efficient 
and better managed than those anywhere 
in the world. Their efficiency, however, 
cannot overcome the low-wage advan- 
tage of foreign mills—wages that do not 
even come within striking distance of 
$1.40 an hour, the present minimum 
under our Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, it 
does not require an expert to forecast 
that unless our Government acts there 
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will be further decimation of an impor- 
tant and essential industry. 

If exporting nations, which have flatly 
refused to enter into a wool-textile trade 
arrangement, continue to hold that 
negative position there is an alternative 
and this country should take it imme- 
diately. The alternative is this: unilat- 
eral action to impose quantitative lim- 
itations on wool textile imports, by cate- 
gory of product and by country of origin. 
Indeed, this should be the policy on all 
textiles, regardless of fiber. 

This step, Mr. Speaker, would imple- 
ment the President’s stated policy. It 
should be taken forthwith if exporting 
nations continue to refuse an agreement. 
TEXTILES ARE SOUTH CAROLINA’S ECONOMIC 

BASE 

No other State in the Union has a 
higher degree of textile industry con- 
centration than South Carolina. Any 
danger which threatens the textile in- 
dustry threatens the economic security 
of a large number of people in my State. 

In fact, the nearly 140,000 men and 
women who work for hourly wages in the 
textile plants of my State comprise 53 
percent of South Carolina’s industrial 
labor force. Their wages in 1966 
amounted to $612,186,133, some 58 per- 
cent of all the industrial wages paid. 

In addition, substantial numbers of 
people are employed in textile-related 
industries in South Carolina—the ap- 
parel industry employs some 40,000 men 
and women; the textile machinery in- 
dustry; the mill suppliers; textile chemi- 
cal companies; fiber producers; cotton 
farmers—this whole so-called “textile 
complex” in my State is estimated to 
represent perhaps three-fourths of 
South Carolina’s economic base. 

A favorite saying, and a highly accu- 
rate one, goes like this: “When the tex- 
tile industry sneezes, South Carolina gets 
pneumonia.” It is obvious that floods 
of Government-approved low-wage im- 
ports of textiles into the United States 
has brought on the beginnings of at least 
a very nasty cold. 

Many plants in South Carolina have 
been forced to cut back production from 
6 days to 5 and 4 days a week. Recently 
a South Carolina firm beset with unfair 
competition from cheap foreign syn- 
thetic-blend fabrics had to lay off huge 
numbers of salaried research and ac- 
counting personnel as well as produc- 
tion workers. The Joanna plant of 
Greenwood Mills, in Joanna, S.C., which 
produces most of the typewriter ribbon 
cloth made in this country, has been 
forced to appeal under the law to the 
Tariff Commission for relief because its 
market has been threatened by uncon- 
trolled Japanese cloth produced at an 
average wage of 36 cents an hour. And 
countries with even lower wage scales 
are knocking on the door. 

These developments begin to sound 
ominously like those of the 1950’s when 
high-volume imports resulted in plant 
closings, high unemployment, reduction 
in capital spending, and generally tragic 
effects on the textile industry of South 
Carolina. 

Some measure of relief came from the 
1961 seven-point program for textiles, 
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and the industry responded with vigor. 
Capital investment for modernization 
and expansion rose from $218 million in 
1958 to $1.2 billion last year. Wages 
were raised four times in a little less than 
4 years, and the average textile wage in 
South Carolina now stands at $2.04 an 
hour, 3 cents more than the average for 
all manufacturing. Hourly employment 
has risen by 16,000 persons since 1961. 

Now this favorable trend is being re- 
versed by foreign imports. In the 2 
years since 1964, textile imports to the 
United States have risen 83 percent in 
spite of the existence of a long-term ar- 
rangement designed to maintain an or- 
derly flow of textile products between 
importing and exporting nations. Since 
1962, the share of our cotton textile mar- 
ket held by imports has doubled, from 
5 to 10 percent, in spite of that portion 
of the arrangement which allows the 
United States to check imports if they 
prove harmful to domestic industry. 

Leaders in my State are alarmed, and 
rightly so, that some people believe the 
textile industry to be expendable, and 
its employees mere pawns in some hid- 
eous economics game that disguises it- 
self as “social progress.” Both labor and 
management, suppliers and customers, 
farmers and manufacturers, have ex- 
pressed shock that the Government 
would so threaten the very lifeblood of 
their State even after the lessons harshly 
learned in the 1930’s and 1950’s. 

I do not intend to stand aside and 
watch half the jobs and half the indus- 
trial investment of South Carolina be 
sacrificed to the dubious development of 
textile industries in other nations. 

Whatever involves the Nation’s textile 
industry deeply involves South Carolina. 
In my State is located 35 percent of the 
Nation’s cotton spinning equipment, and 
South Carolina plants produce fully 42 
percent of the Nation’s cotton cloth. 
The textile industry in my State annu- 
ally produces more than 4 billion yards 
of fabric, 25 percent of all the cotton, 
synthetic and silk fabric in the Nation. 

In the past 8 years, during the peak 
years of industrial development in South 
Carolina, nearly $2.5 billion has been 
spent by new and expanding industry. 
Of this, nearly $1.5 billion has been spent 
by textile and textile-related compa- 
nies—some 60 percent of the total. This 
expansion has been most important to 
my State: it has meant more and better 
paying jobs, more tax revenue to finance 
improvements in education and other 
State programs, more cash flow in the 
State’s commercial economy, in general 
more opportunity for our citizens. In a 
recent year, for example, industry ex- 
pansion amounted to $600 million in my 
State, and some $400 million of it could 
be credited to the “textile complex.” 
And as for revenues, in 1965 textile com- 
panies in South Carolina paid 27 percent 
of all the corporation income tax paid in 
the State, and accounted for 64 percent 
of all the assessed valuation for local 
property taxes of industry in South 
Carolina. 

This is the kind of importance the 
South Carolina textile complex has to 
the well-being of my State and to the 
nationwide textile industry. This is the 
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kind of security that is being imperiled 
by inaction on the issue of imports. The 
jobs of nearly 1 million people in this 
major, essential industry are at stake. 
If the executive refuses to consider these 
people’s welfare, then the Congress must. 
It is vital, and already much too late. 

May I say to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas], who represents the 
great Charlotte area of North Carolina, 
at this moment, before we continue fur- 
ther, I want to introduce, and to yield 
to, the man who yesterday was elected— 
reelected, I might say—chairman of our 
informal group. 

I know of nothing that our beloved 
friend, Carl Vinson, did throughout his 
lifetime more important to this country, 
or even to defense, than when he led our 
informal textile committee to victory, in 
limiting imports, providing one-price 
cotton, and those other measures which 
saved our industry. 

Mr. Vinson was followed, as the chair- 
man of our committee, by no less distin- 
guished and no less able a colleague of 
ours, the gentleman from Georgia, PHIL 
LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia, PHIL LAN- 
DRUM, has been diligent, persistent, and 
brilliant in his successful efforts to pre- 
serve our American textile industry and 
the jobs of its employees. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to my great 
colleague, the chairman of our group, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAN- 
DRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. I thank the gentlemen of the tex- 
tile industry who have placed this re- 
sponsibility upon me. I hope that we 
can be as successful in our efforts in this 
Congress as we have been in our efforts 
in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of a situa- 
tion which threatens the economic and 
military security of our Nation prompts 
me to address this body today. 

It is essential that the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding this matter be 
known and understood, for when they 
are, the course to follow is clear. 

We are aware of the fact through the 
public press, as well as from official 
sources, that the President’s Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations, Am- 
bassador William M. Roth, has set March 
26 as a target date for reaching agree- 
ment in the Kennedy round tariff-cut- 
ting negotiations under the authority 
granted the President in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, which authority ex- 
pires June 30 this year. It is reported 
that the United States is offering to cut 
tariffs on most textile products. As you 
know the act would permit cuts up to 50 
percent. Under all of the circumstances 
which I shall highlight for you this 
would be a tragic mistake. We must so 
inform the President and urge him to 
direct Ambassador Roth not to do so. 

In addition, the 5-year, long-term 
cotton textile arrangement—LTA— 
which expires September 30 of this year, 
is under negotiation for renewal. It has 
been reported from Geneva, Switzerland, 
where these negotiations are taking 
Place, that consideration is being given 
to renewing the arrangement for 3 
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years—not 5—and that other undesirable 
concessions are being discussed. 

It is essential that the President direct 
his Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, Ambassador W. 
Michael Blumenthal, who has been as- 
signed responsibility for this matter, to 
renegotiate this arrangement without 
change and for 5 years. The renewal 
of the so-called LTA is intimately related 
to the Kennedy round tariff-cutting 
negotiations. 

The third reason I address you today 
is because a failure of the executive 
branch to negotiate an arrangement coy- 
ering international commerce in wool 
and manmade fiber textile products is 
continuing a dangerous condition here 
at home. This matter is directly related 
to the previous two subjects of contem- 
plated tariff cuts in textiles and the re- 
negotiation of the LTA. 

The time factors involved in these 
three interlocking matters create a sense 
of urgency which requires our immediate 
consideration and suggests the appropri- 
ate action which may be taken. 

Legislation is not required as an an- 
swer to this immediate crisis. What we 
hope to achieve today is to inform this 
body and in so doing hope to apprise the 
Chief Executive of the need for immedi- 
ate clearcut, forthright Executive action 
in order to avoid consequences which 
would seriously impair our economic 
stability and jeopardize our military 
security. 

There is no need to belabor this body 
with detailed historical background and 
I shall not do so. To bring us all up to 
the present, however, a recitation of the 
highlights will suffice. 

It will be recalled that after the United 
States rebuilt the Japanese textile in- 
dustry following World War II exports 
of textiles from that country to the 
United States reached such alarming 
proportions by 1956 that President Eisen- 
hower directed, the negotiation of a 5- 
year cotton-textile arrangement to con- 
trol this flow. Upon its expiration a 1- 
year additional arrangement was en- 
tered into. 

By this time other textile exporting 
countries eagerly plunged into the Amer- 
ican market and because of substantial 
cost differentials in their favor were 
underselling our domestic mills to a point 
of driving many of them out of business. 

President Kennedy inaugurated a 
seven-point textile program and estab- 
lished a Cabinet Textile Committee com- 
posed of the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

Under this program a 1-year short- 
term cotton textile arrangement was 
negotiated between the United States and 
19 other textile-producing countries, 
which arrangement was designed to 
bring some orderliness out of an other- 
wise chaotic situation in world trade in 
cotton textiles. 

This in turn was followed by the pres- 
ent 5-year long-term cotton textile 
arrangement—LTA—involving some 30 
signatory nations, which expires Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. 

Congress enacted and President John- 
son signed into law the so-called one- 
price cotton legislation thereby removing 
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a government-created inequity which 
was so heavily burdening our domestic 
industry. 

These significant steps clearly demon- 
strate that three administrations, one 
Republican and two Democratic have 
recognized the economic importance of 
the domestic textile industry and its 4 
million employees. We are fully aware 
also of the role played by the allied and 
supporting suppliers and users of the 
textile industry, ranging from the raisers 
of raw cotton and wool and the manu- 
facture of manmade fibers to the fabri- 
cation of apparel and other finished tex- 
tile products. 

These and other significant actions 
by the Congress and the Executive have 
created a program designed to preserve 
this industry. This program is now an 
established part of this Nation’s do- 
mestic economic policy as well as its for- 
eign trade policy. ‘These established 
policies and programs are now threat- 
ened. Authority to act and to prevent 
this impending injury has been con- 
ferred by the Congress upon the Chief 
Executive. When it is indicated that in- 
strumentalities of the executive branch 
are endangering these policies and pro- 
grams, it is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent will take the appropriate steps to 
prevent such a result. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not in his opinion 
relief of the type to which he has ad- 
dressed his remarks is obtainable from 
the executive branch under existing law 
without the need for additional legisla- 
tion if they were so inclined. 

Mr. LANDRUM. It is my opinion— 
and I so stated a moment ago in my 
earlier remarks—that no legislation is 
required for the relief we now seek. It 
can be done under existing legislation. 

Mr. WYMAN. Is there a tendency or 
an inclination to accord this relief at the 
present time? 

Mr. Speaker, will the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia yield for one 
question? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Is the gentleman from 
Georgia inferring that the problem lies 
within the Department of State or that 
the Department of State has been a 
stumbling block? 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is my opinion, 
but that would be a matter of opinion. 
I have expressed myself many times to 
the effect that the Department of State 
has been a stumbling block, and that 
this does in truth represent a block, al- 
though it may not be the only stumbling 
block. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Of course, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Would it be fair to say, 
in response to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] that one rea- 
son for this late afternoon session is an 
effort to lay our views before the people? 
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Mr. LANDRUM. I feel that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has made a 
very able observation, and I appreciate it. 

The U.S. textile industry has respond- 
ed in a classical display of industrial 
statesmanship to the cooperative actions 
taken on its behalf by the Congress and 
the executive branch of our Government. 
Progress has been made in the 1960’s. 
It has shared in the Nation’s high level 
of economic activity. 

Against this background should be re- 
viewed what has taken place and I am 
certain you will conclude with me that no 
governmental action should even be con- 
templated much less carried out which 
would impair the progress that is being 
made in maintaining the historical role 
of the textile industry in the economic 
life of our Nation. 

From 1950 to 1960 textile employment. 
fell by 334,000 jobs; 676 mills closed. 

From 1960 to 1966 textile employment 
rose by 116,000 jobs. 

Mill consumption of cotton is up 1 
million bales from the level of the mar- 
keting season preceding one-price cotton. 

Spindle hours operated in 1966 were 
12 percent greater than in 1963. 

Textile industry earnings, measured by 
profits on sales, have risen. They stood 
at 2.3 percent, net, after taxes, in 1963, 
compared with the all-manufacturing 
industry rate of 4.7 percent. In 1966, 
the textile earnings rate was up to 3.7 
percent, though still below the all-indus- 
try manufacturing level of 5.6 percent. 

Investments in new plants and equip- 
ment climed to a record level of almost 
$1.2 billion in 1966, more than double the 
rate in 1960, 

There have been four wage increases 
since 1962: 1962-63, 3 cents per hour; 
1963-64, 8 cents per hour; 1964-65, 8 
cents per hour; and 1965-66, 9 cents per 
hour, and average hourly earnings in 
1966 reached 82. On the other hand, 
hourly wages in Japan and Hong Kong, 
which together shipped 48 percent of 
total U.S. imports in 1966, are 35 cents 
and 25 cents respectively. This great 
disparity in wages is one of the root 
causes of the textile import problem. 

While these progressive steps were 
being taken this is what has been hap- 
pening with respect to imports of tex- 
tiles into the United States. 

From 1956, the year in which the first 
Japanese arrangement was entered into, 
to 1960, cotton textile imports increased 
from approximately 450 million equiv- 
alent square yards to 1.1 billion equiv- 
alent square yards. 

During this same period 1956-60 man- 
made fiber textile imports rose from 34 
to 132 million equivalent square yards 
and wool textile imports rose from 60 to 
111 million equivalent square yards. 

Since 1960 cotton textile imports have 
climbed to 1,800 million; manmade fiber 
textiles have climbed to about 800 mil- 
lion and wool to 200 million equivalent 
square yards. 

This means that the rate of growth 
of imports is much faster than the rate 
of growth of our domestic textile and 
apparel market. Textile imports have 


tripled since 1961 to almost 3 billion 
equivalent square yards in 1966. Over 
the same period U.S. textile and apparel 
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production has grown by about one- 
third. 

Textile imports are now multifiber— 
cotton, man made, wool, and blends. 
They are no longer concentrated chiefly 
in cotton products or a particular prod- 
uct line. Since 1962, manmade fiber tex- 
tile imports have more than doubled. 
Wool textile imports now account for 
one-fourth of domestic consumption. 
Imports cut across virtually all products. 

The long-term cotton textile trade 
arrangement—LTA—is not effectively 
restraining cotton textile imports. Last 
year, the cotton bale equivalent of such 
imports passed the 1 million mark, a rise 
of some 300,000 bales from 1965. To 
protect the Government’s cotton farm 
program, an absolute quota of about 30,- 
000 bales is imposed on upland type raw 
cotton imports. The United States is 
importing almost 35 times this amount 
in the form of manufactured cotton 
textiles. Much of the most recent in- 
crease in cotton textile imports has been 
in the form of cotton yarn which is just 
a few steps removed from the raw cotton 
stage. 

The imbalance of textile trade is con- 
tributing significantly to the Nation's 
balance-of-payments deficit. The dollar 
value of U.S. textile imports in 1966 ex- 
ceeded the dollar value of exports by 
$800 million. The total U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit was $1.4 billion. 

Until the past few months, the impact 
of rising imports has been somewhat al- 
leviated by the high level of market ac- 
tivity and the strong military demand 
for textile products. In many product 
lines, however, pipelines have filled, and 
prices are starting to weaken. 

This industry, so essential to the mili- 
tary security of this Nation, supplied over 
10,000 separate items to our defense 
effort in World War II. It was declared 
to be second only to steel in importance 
in our military arsenal. The continuing 
importance of a strong domestic textile 
industry has been underscored by mili- 
tary demands of the Vietnam conflict. 
The American textile industry was 
called upon to modify its production to 
meet large military requirements not 
only for uniforms and industrial prod- 
ucts but for unusually large quantities 
of fabric for tentage, warehousing, and 
civilian housing. These demands were 
met by the domestic industry without 
the necessity for directives. 

The current military buildup reached 
its peak in the period from January to 
March of 1966. Orders have started to 
fall at a steady rate. It is estimated by 
the Defense Supply Agency that military 
purchases during the current quarter 
will be less than half of what they were 
a year ago. 

In cotton textiles the situation is much 
the same. Here are some basic indexes: 
New weekly orders declined through 1966 
from 247 million yards in February to 
99 million yards in November. Unfilled 
orders for cotton goods which peaked in 
May 1966 have dropped steadily and are 
more than 28 percent lower. Also, mill 
inventories are now 18 percent higher. 
Customer-owned inventories have risen 
25 percent, 

The hiring rate in cotton mills de- 
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clined from a peak in August 1966 of 49 
per thousand employees to 24 per thou- 
sand in December. 

Wool consumption in woolen and 
worsted mills during the last quarter of 
1966 was off by 19 percent from the last 
quarter of 1965. 

Estimates of capital spending in the 
industry for 1967 are put at 9 percent 
less than 1966. 

Textile prices are at a 5-year low. 
The Government’s wholesale price index 
for textile products stood at only 99 in 
August 1966—1957-59 equals 100; it fell 
to 98 by November; and was 97.5 in 
January 1967. The all-manufacturing 
industry January wholesale price aver- 
age is up to 105.8. i 

Along with the decline in prices, textile 
profits also have turned down. They 
declined from 3.9 cents per dollar of 
sales, net after taxes, in the second quar- 
ter of 1966, to 3.7 cents in the third quar- 
ter. Government data is not yet avail- 
able for the fourth quarter, but trade 
estimates strongly indicate a further 
decline. 

A survey by McGraw-Hill indicates 
that pretax textile profits in 1966 will 
fall 6 percent below 1965, while such 
profits for all corporations will average 
4 percent higher. The Wall Street 
Journal of February 20, 1967, published 
earnings for 25 major industries plus 
railroads and utilities. While fourth 
quarter 1966 profits for these industries 
average 4.2 percent higher than the like 
quarter of 1965, textile earnings were 
shown to be down 19.4 percent. 

The latest industrywide figures avail- 
able covering the first three quartets of 
1966 show that profits after taxes in tex- 
tile mill products rank it 17th out of 20 
major U.S. industries. Based on a per- 
centage of stockholders’ equity, textiles 
are at the bottom—number 20. The ap- 
parel industry ranks 20th when meas- 
ured by profits as a percent of sales and 
11th on the basis of stockholders’ equity. 

A new and significant facet to this 
problem may be illustrated by reference 
to that area of our Nation known as 
Appalachia. Here is a map of the east- 
ern half of the United States in which 
the counties of Appalachia are shown in 
various colors. 

The area covered by the four colors 
on the map constitutes the entire Appa- 
lachia region. The colors show the rela- 
tive concentration of textile employment 
in each county as a percentage of the 
total manufacturing jobs. Textile em- 
ployment means jobs in textile, apparel 
and manmade fiber-producing plants. In 
the counties colored in red, 75 percent 
or more of all the manufacturing jobs 
are in textiles. As you can see, they are 
significant in number and account for at 
least three out of four jobs in these coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

In the counties colored blue, which 
number about the same as those in red, 
textile employment accounts for between 
50 and 75 percent of manufacturing jobs. 
Those colored in green have 12 to 50 
percent in textiles and the yellow or tan 
colored area shows counties where there 
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is some textile employment but not in 
excess of 12 percent. 

In total there are 453,000 textile- 
apparel jobs in Appalachia and account 
for 26 percent of its manufacturing em- 
ployment. If the counties in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio are excluded, we 
find that 41 percent of all manufacturing 
jobs are directly in textiles. Not included 
are those related employment opportu- 
nities in service industries and other ac- 
tivities which depend upon the existence 
of the textile apparel and manmade 
fiber-producing industries. For every 
textile job there is usually another job 
supplementary to it. 

The importance of the textile import 
problem can be seen dramatically in this 
area of our country where we seek to 
encourage industrial development. This 
vast area of Appalachia stretching from 
New York to Alabama covers 180,000 
square miles where over 18 million people 
live. The land mass of Japan, Taiwan, 
and Hong Kong could be put into Appa- 
lachia with room to spare. 

The problems of Appalachia are known 
to you. They include poverty, illiteracy, 
underdeveloped economic opportunities 
and chronic and persistent unemploy- 
ment. The United States is determined 
to find a solution to these problems, not 
only in Appalachia, but wherever they 
exist. The President’s advisers have esti- 
mated the budget for poverty for the 
next fiscal year at $25.6 billion, up 16 
percent from the current fiscal year. 
The budget for total assistance for major 
education programs for the next year is 
$4.5 billion, for manpower training $1.1 
billion, and for area and regional eco- 
nomic development $324 million. 

Returning to the Appalachia story, we 
find that in the counties contiguous to 
and bordering on Appalachia, which 
number 118, there are 89 counties with 
236,000 textile and apparel jobs or 31 
percent of the manufacturing employ- 
ment. It requires no stretch of the im- 
agination to realize that employment 
across the county line for the people of 
Appalachia is equally important. 

But if we take a line 50 miles outside 
the perimeter of Appalachia, we find 
there are an additional 377,000 textile- 
apparel jobs. In short, there are 
1,063,180 textile jobs in Appalachia and 
within 50 miles of it. 

This accounts for nearly one-half 
textile, apparel, and manmade fiber em- 
ployment in the country. It is 25 percent 
of total manufacturing employment in 
the area. 

One-half of all the jobs in the man- 
made fiber producing industry are in 
Appalachia. This is the sector of the 
textile industry which has made such 
progress in developing and promoting 
new fibers. It is also that sector of the 
industry that is currently feeling the 
impact of imports of fibers and of tex- 
tiles and apparel made of synthetic 
fibers, which have increased so sharply 
in the last 2 years. This is the sector of 
the textile industry which has led the 
world in fiber and textile development, 

I hardly need draw the obvious con- 
clusion that textiles are vital to Ap- 
palachia with a million jobs in the region 
and nearby counties. On the basis of a 
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conservative labor turnover of 4.5 per- 
cent, there are 45,000 job opportunities 
every year. 

In light of established Government 
policies and programs which are in- 
tended to insure the preservation of a 
healthy and growing textile industry 
complex in the United States and what 
has taken place under these activities, it 
certainly cannot be the desire nor the in- 
tention of the Chief Executive to permit 
his representatives to do violence to 
them or endanger them. 

If Ambassador Roth cuts tariffs on 
textiles that is precisely what he will be 
doing. 

If Ambassador Blumenthal renegoti- 
ates a weaker or something less than a 
5-year renewal of the long-term cotton 
textile arrangement, that is what he 
will be doing. 

Unless the Department of State and 
the Office of the Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations accomplish a con- 
trol mechanism covering international 
trade in wool and manmade fiber textile 
products this is what they will be doing. 

I urge the President to take cognizance 
of these matters and to act without delay. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
South Carolina and the gentleman from 
Georgia for bringing this very vital ques- 
tion to the attention of the House and, 
I hope, to the attention of the executive 
branch. 

This very serious problem that is con- 
fronting our great textile industry is not 
peculiar to that industry alone. Unfor- 
tunately, it is confronting the shoe in- 
dustry, the steel industry, and even our 
agricultural industry. 

These manufacturers and these farm- 
ers and producers in this country, as the 
gentleman from Georgia pointed out, 
cannot possibly compete against the 
wage scales of these foreign countries, 
nor can we compete against the tax in- 
centives that these foreign countries give 
their industries, nor can we compete 
against the subsidies they give their in- 
dustries for overproduction which is 
shipped and dumped into this country 
under the guise of imports under the so- 
called tariff regulations. 

Unless something is done by the ad- 
ministration and done promptly with re- 
spect to this matter, I am afraid that we 
are going to have a great deal more 
unemployment. 

This Congress authorized—and the 
gentleman from South Carolina knows 
because he helped to draft the bill—to 
spend almost a billion dollars of the 
American taxpayers’ money to aid the 
Appalachian counties in this country 
because of unemployment and other 
problems. 

Also the administration is sending up 
this year a bill to revise and expand the 
Appalachian Act to spend more money 
to try to improve the employment and 
economic situation in those counties. 

It makes little sense to spend these bil- 
lions of dollars on the one hand to try 
to alleviate the unemployment and im- 
prove the economic situation in these 
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counties and then to undermine this very 
economy by unfavorable tariff reduc- 
tions and open up the floodgates to im- 
ports of foreign-made goods into this 
country. 

Again, Mr, Speaker, I commend the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio. I know of his un- 
tiring efforts both in committee and on 
the floor of the House to alleviate the 
suffering in the Appalachian region in 
his great State and mine and throughout 
the entire Appalachian region. 

We are deeply grateful to him. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman for taking 
this time. 

I intend to speak later on but I could 
not let this opportunity go by because 
the gentleman serves with me in the 
Committee on Public Works and he 
knows my feelings about Appalachia. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see that map of 
Appalachia before me, I feel constrained 
to remind the gentleman from Georgia as 
well as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that there has been left out of that 
map in the designation of Appalachia, 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
which everybody agrees are the crown- 
ing glory of the Appalachian range. 

As I will show later in my remarks, we 
have a problem with imports in the 
Granite State of New Hampshire and in 
New England. However, we are not re- 
ceiving any of this special balm that is 
being so grandiosely spread through the 
Appalachian area by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I want to make this point particularly 
in this connection. We do have the same 
problems you have, but we do not have 
the compensation such as it is of that 
Appalachian program to sprinkle proj- 
ects through our beautiful hills in New 
England. 

Mr. DORN. I assure the gentleman 
that at the first opportunity to do so, I 
will vote to help his district too. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to associate myself with the 
remarks of my colleagues who have pre- 
ceded me and as well as those who will 
follow me. 

As I stated yesterday, the textile in- 
dustry was born in Pawtucket, R.I. We 
want to see it flourish and to continue 
to flourish here in this country. 

I will agree with what the gentleman 
from Georgia and other Members have 
said that the time for action is now. We 
cannot afford further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island has passed a 
resolution memorializing the Congress to 
pass legislation to strengthen the long- 
term control program on textile imports 
which I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and insert in the 
RECORD. 

The great concern for the textile in- 
dustry as expressed by the people of 
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Rhode Island is well justified for the wel- 
fare of a great number of citizens in my 
State is intimately linked with the dis- 
position of this industry. 

We have already felt the agony that 
lingers so long after permanently reduced 
production or the closing of a plant. 
Consequently, we are fully aware of what 
lies ahead if further reductions or clos- 
ings should occur as a result of rising 
foreign imports. 

The history of the textile industry is 
deeply embedded in Rhode Island for it 
is here in 1793 that cotton manufactur- 
ing was inaugurated in the United States 
and the textile industry began to assume 
its important role in the economy of our 
Nation. 

It is from New England that the tex- 
tile industry rose to become the United 
States second largest industrial complex 
providing more than 4 million jobs for 
our citizens. In the New England area 
alone, 200,000 jobs are provided by this 
industry, making it the area’s second 
largest source of manufacturing em- 
ployment. Looking around New Eng- 
land we note that in Fall River, Mass., 
70 percent are employed in the textile 
industry while in New Bedford, Mass., 
and Lewiston, Maine, 40 percent and 30 
percent are so employed respectively. 

Textiles have always been closely as- 
sociated with the lives of Rhode Island- 
ers either directly or indirectly. Pres- 
ently, approximately 26,000 people de- 
pend upon this industry for their liveli- 
hood. Therefore, you can well under- 
stand our concern over the flood of for- 
eign imports that threaten the existence 
of this industry in Rhode Island as well 
as across the Nation. 

These people need consideration, Mr. 
Speaker. If imports continue to flow 
into our country at their current rate 
we can only look to further dominance 
of our domestic market and subsequent 
greater unemployment resulting from 
reduced domestic production and mill 
shutdowns. 

For many of the people in Rhode Is- 
land and New England, textiles have 
been their sole means of employment 
for their entire adult life. This is the 
work for which they have trained and 
have been engaged in for many years. 
Most of these people are in their forties 
and fifties and some in their sixties. 
Where will they turn if their jobs are 
undermined by the flood of foreign im- 
ports? All that I can see is a greater 
extension of Appalachia where over 1 
million people formerly engaged in the 
textile industry reside in distress after 
having known the dignity of meaning- 
ful, steady, and familiar work. 

Life in the city of Woonsocket, R.I., 
where I grew up, practically revolved 
around the textile industry as was, and 
is, the case in many other New England 
cities and towns. The work is familiar 
to these people and their lives are af- 
fected by it in many ways. When such 
work is taken from them, they are left 
with a void that may or may not ever 
be filled. I can intimately relate this 
close association between the textile in- 
dustry and the lives of New Englanders 
to my own family for this very day my 
father still is employed in this industry. 

Why should we allow reckless trade 
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policies and unbeneficial tariff laws to 
bring about such disastrous effects upon 
our own people? Why should we place 
their jobs in jeopardy and then spend 
millions on Federal programs to create 
jobs for the unemployed? It is both 
senseless and deplorable that we should 
do such a thing. Yet, we are well on 
our way to creating such a situation if 
the Congress fails to enact effectual leg- 
islation to curb and reasonably control 
foreign textile imports. 

In just the last 5 years, textile im- 
ports have risen from 1 to 3 billion 
square yards. Yet, little or nothing has 
been done to curb this fantastic flow of 
imports that washes away so many of 
our domestic jobs. While imports grow, 
employment in textiles diminishes. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period between 1950 and 
1960, 332,000 jobs were lost in this 
industry while 676 textile plants went 
out of business. 

In 1958, a Special Subcommittee on 
Textiles of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, established to study the tex- 
tile problem stated: 

We urge that government agencies ad- 
ministering this policy (foreign trade policy) 
recognize that the problem of declining em- 
ployment in the domestic textile industry 
has been aggravated by rising imports and 
the loss of export markets . . We point out 
that an industry faced with declining job 
opportunities feels the impact of rising im- 
ports more than an industry which is ex- 
panding its output and employment. 


The subcommittee then recommended: 

That quotas be established which will per- 
mit foreign producers of textile products to 
sell in our markets within limits which will 
not further endanger existing textile 
capacity. 


Mr. Speaker, 7 years have passed but 
no effectual action has been taken. 

The full title of the resolution passed 
by the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
concerning the textile industry was “A 
resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to pass legislation 
strengthening the long-term control 
program on textile imports since a 
stricter quota system is necessary to the 
well-being of the New England textile 
industry.” “Since a stricter quota sys- 
tem is necessary,” indeed it is, just as it 
was needed way back in 1959. 

Steps must be taken to accomplish 
this now. We can no longer afford to 
wait. The evidence has been before us 
much too long, now we must act, not 
deliberate. We must reduce the amount 
of wool, cotton, and synthetic textile im- 
ports and avoid any further tariff reduc- 
tions through negotiation. 

We have a highly efficient and im- 
portant industry that has been badly 
bruised and needs our help to get well 
again. We cannot expect an industry 
with a $2-an-hour average wage to com- 
pete against foreign manufacturers who 
pay an average of 25 cents. This in- 
dustry’s health must be restored through 
a more effective quota system that will 
also enable it to grow and expand as it 
should. Our trade policies and tariff 
laws should allow foreign manufacturers 
to share in the growth of our domestic 
market but never to dominate it. 

The textile industry is a basic in- 
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dustry essential to our national secu- 
rity and to the livelihood of millions of 
Americans. It warrants our vigorous at- 
tention and protection. 

I ask that my colleagues read the fol- 
lowing resolution enacted by the Rhode 
Island General Assembly and do all in 
their power to help relieve the problem 
which afflicts the textile industry in 
Rhode Island and across the Nation: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 172 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to pass legislation 
strengthening the long-term control pro- 
gram on textile imports since a stricter 
quota system is necessary to the well- 
being of the New England textile industry 

Whereas, Any disruption in the New 
England textile industry would cause vast 
unemployment, tremendous expense for the 
United States government, and a dangerous 
increase in the United States balance of pay- 
ments deficit; and 

Whereas, The textile industry is still New 
England’s second largest source of manufac- 
turing employment providing for approxi- 
mately 200,000 jobs; and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States has assured the New England region 
of his support for extending such special- 
ized agreements as we now have to cover 
wool imports as well as cotton imports; and 

Whereas, Imports under the present agree- 
ments have more than doubled when such 
imports were expected to increase only 25 
per cent; and 

Whereas, It has been established that the 
textile industry, the second largest indus- 
trial complex in the United States providing 
four million jobs, deserves being treated as 
an “exception” in our trade policy; and 

Whereas, The loss of the textile industry 
to New England would deal a severe blow to 
the economic resurgence of the entire area; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general assembly of 
the state of Rhode Island does hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation strengthening the 
long-term control program on textile imports 
since a stricter quota system is necessary to 
the well-being of the New England textile 
industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this res- 
olution to the senators and representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States in the hope that they will 
pursue every means to enact legislation 
which will benefit the textile industry of 
the New England region and, thus, brighten 
the economic outlook of their own state. 

AUGUST P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my col- 
league from Rhode Island. 

I now yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the distinguished Member at the micro- 
phone, the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Dorn], and also the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. We 
have been living with these problems for 
many, many years. I certainly hope that 
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the State Department will take cogni- 
zance of the fact that we are concerned 
about it. There are over 200 Members 
of this House in whose districts there are 
textile industries. We intend to fight 
this all the way. The tariffs are low 
enough now. We have a competing wage 
of 25 cents an hour in Hong Kong and 
53 cents an hour in Italy. How can we 
stand it? 

I wish to compliment the gentlemen 
for the great job they are doing and as- 
sure them that as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with Mr. 
LANDRUM we will watch the problem 
very closely. 

Mr. Speaker, this discussion today, in- 
deed, serves a useful purpose. It has 
shown that tariffs alone cannot solve 
the textile import problem as long as 
our mills and our textile workers com- 
pete with 25-cent-an-hour labor in Hong 
Kong, 36-cent-an-hour labor in Japan, 
and 53-cent-an-hour labor in Italy. Yet 
tariffs are still vitally important, as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
has pointed out, in urging the adminis- 
tration to refrain from textile tariff cut- 
ting in the current GATT negotiations. 

This has come to my attention five dif- 
ferent times in the last 6 years when 
New England mills and their employees 
faced shutdowns or short time because 
of unfair competition from loophole im- 
ports of low-cost woolen fabrics. These 
came mainly from Italy where five times 
the foreign exporters have found ways 
to avoid paying the normal duty on their 
exports to this country by ingeniously 
seeking out loopholes in our complex 
tariff structure. These loophole imports 
have totaled 77 million square yards in 
5 years, 

First, Mr. Speaker, they sewed a strip 
of braid down the edge of the cloth and 
shipped it in as ornamented—even 
though they cut off the braid before the 
cloth was tailored. This loophole finally 
was cut off in 1963 by the Congress— 
1 —1 Law 87-456, effective August 31, 

Then they shipped cloth to the Virgin 
Islands where it was showerproofed and 
then sent into the mainland where, at 
least part of the time, the showerproof- 
ing was washed out before it went to the 
clothing manufacturer. These ship- 
ments have been curtailed, though not 
halted, by quotas fixed by the Virgin 
Islands Government—Act No. 971 (bill 
No. 1869) chapter 9, title 33 of the Virgin 
Islands Code. 

Next, they added flax or ramie to their 
wool in quantities not large enough to 
change the general character of the 
cloth, but sufficiently large to get a lower 
duty because the cloth was “of chief 
value” of the flax or ramie. The Con- 
gress closed that loophole by law in 
1965—Public Law 89-241, effective De- 
cember 7, 1965. 

Then they substituted rabbit fur for 
flax, having uncovered another loophole. 

That too was closed by law in 1966— 
Paic Law 89-405, effective June 19, 

Next came silk as the additive. An- 
other loophole had been uncovered, and 
this product is still coming in. Imports 
in 1966 totaled 4 million square yards. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp a table covering 
the years 1961 through 1966 showing the 
imports of these various loophole fab- 
rics. An examination of the table will 
show that each time the Congress acts or 
prepares to act to close a loophole, ex- 
porters open up another loophole to 
plague our domestic industry with this 
unfair competition. 

Since it was too late to get legislation 
in the closing days of the last Congress, 
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the Ways and Means Committee asked 
the Tariff Commission to make a study 
of textile loopholes and to report early 
this year. The committee had in mind 
removing the necessity for annual legis- 
lation in this area, and asked the Com- 
mission to make suggestions as to how, 
by a single law, all present and prospec- 
tive loopholes could be removed. 

On the basis of the Commission’s re- 
port, I am now preparing legislation with 
this purpose in view. 
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Although, as I said at the beginning of 
my remarks, Mr. Speaker, closing the 
loopholes will not solve the textile im- 
port problem, I have been indeed happy 
to make this concrete contribution to- 
ward its solution. And I pledge my con- 
tinued support of the administration’s 
textile program, originated by President 
Kennedy and endorsed by President 
Johnson, as the best means of solving 
the problems of our textile mills and 
their 2 million workers. 


U.S. general imports of woolen fabrics through various loopholes 
[In millions of square yards] 
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1 Negligible. 


Mr. DORN. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts, and point out 
to him that the wage in Portugal and 
other places in the world is about 18 
cents an hour. They are expanding 
largely at our expense: I refer to Paki- 
stan and other nations, 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman in the well in his 
very eloquent appeal for more drastic 
action on the part of the administration 
to stem the relentless tides of textiles 
that are flowing into this country. I 
want to compliment him for the very 
magnificent job he has done over the 
years in this particular area. He has 
chaired this committee for some time. 
He was succeeded by the eloquent dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, who 
is now chairing the informal congres- 
sional committee. 

This committee, I believe, has served a 
very fine purpose in bringing to the at- 
tention of the people downtown that 
there is concern on the part of the Mem- 
bers who serve here in this great body to 
protect this very vital industry. 

I am delighted that my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], pointed out 
the very purpose of this exercise is to 
let them know downtown how we are 
concerned and want something done 
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about it. I think many times special 
orders are often ways of getting things 
done when there was reluctance on the 
part of some of the people who serve in 
the executive branch departments to do 
what should be done. 

CURB TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. Speaker, I join my many colleagues 
in this House today in support of the 
request for positive action to stem the 
relentless tide of textile imports currently 
flooding our country. I trust that the 
administration will move to curb the 
flow of textile imports. Wein New Eng- 
land can see the handwriting on the 
wall because all segments of our textile 
industry are reporting reduced sales, 
dwindling profits, increasing retrench- 
ments in employment and a sizable cut- 
back in production. We feel it is time 
that measures be instituted to stem this 
ever increasing tide of foreign textiles 
that is engulfing our markets. 

Either the administration or this Con- 
gress will have to do something drastic, 
to stop the unbridled growth of imports, 
that is endangering the livelihood and 
economic well-being of the millions of 
Americans depending directly or indi- 
rectly on our domestic textile industry. 

In Massachusetts there are 97,900 peo- 
ple employed in the textile and apparel 
manufacturing industries, producing 
goods annually valued at $638 million 
and earning wages of $373 million per 
year. Textile machinery employment 
accounts for another 10,600 persons in 
86 firms. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own Second Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts there 
are an estimated 7,208 persons employed 
by 71 textile and apparel firms, as fol- 
lows: 


Textile and apparel employment in the 2d 
Massachusetts Congressional District 


Estimated 
City or town Number number 
of mills of 
employees 
.. E 12 1,169 
Ludlow. 4 635 
Palmer 8 
Springfield. 31 
Ware 9 
arren ...<:.- 
West Springfield 


Mr. Speaker, in New England the 
alarm was sounded when our Northern 
Textile Association at its 112th annual 
meeting on Cape Cod called on the Pres- 
ident and Congress to cut the flow of 
textile imports threatening the future of 
New England and other American mills. 
Attention was drawn to the vivid fact 
that, in 1961, before the renewal of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, textile im- 
ports amounted to 964 million square 
yards, but by 1966 such imports had 
tripled to 2,690 million square yards. 

Consider these other facts: 

In 1961 wool imports comprised 14 
percent of our domestic consumption; 
in 1966 they amounted to 25 percent. 

In 1961 cotton textiles and clothing 
imports comprised 5 percent of domestic 
consumption; in 1966 they were in excess 
of 10 percent. 

In 1961 imports of clothing and fabrics 
of synthetic fibers were practically non- 
existent; in 1966 imports comprised 10 
percent. 

At various meetings among textile men 
in the South, the call has gone out to 
make known the inequities of the textile 
import situation, where we have granted 
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important trading concessions, to over- 
seas producers and exporters, without 
gaining reciprocal advantages for our 
own exports. 

In the Midwest, an urgent request has 
also been sounded for international 
treaty or trade agreement provisions, 
whereby our domestic textile producers 
will be assured of an orderly market, and 
that imports not be allowed to exceed a 
specific percentage of domestic con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Speaker, the tremendous influx of 
foreign textiles, from low-wage off-shore 
producers, is not only hurting our textile 
industry, but causing a sizable and far- 
reaching slump in the industry which is 
not likely to be reversed soon. This 
slump began in early 1966 and has not 
been reversed by any general revival in 
market activity. Last year, our reduced 
total of textile manufacturers’ sales to- 
taled just over $20 billion. Indications 
are that 1967 will not even be close to 
that figure. 

The textile industry is the bellwether 
of all American industries. It is the 
most sensitive to all market fluctuations. 
It is the first to hit the skids even while 
others are prosperous. 

It is the first to reflect sharply supply 
and demand in the lower paychecks for 
the mill textile worker. Its companies 
are the first to show smaller earnings. 
A very recent—March 3, 1967—Wall 
Street Journal survey of the 10 major 
textile companies showed that profits 
over the last 3 months of 1966 have 
dropped an average of 19.4 percent from 
the like period of 1965. Also the total 
industry is currently running at only 93 
percent of capacity—the lowest in 3 
years. This cutback in such a low-profit 
industry is serious indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us from textile 
producing States can cite examples of 
retrenchments and half-time work, of 
furloughed workers, of plants being 
closed, of sales falling and profits plum- 
meting. For over a year the executive 
agencies have seen how increasing tex- 
tile imports have had deleterious effects 
on domestic production, employment, 
wages, and profits, but nothing has been 
done. I think it is time that Congress 
step in and afford the relief which our 
producers rightfully demand. Such re- 
lief should initially be a stiff curtail- 
ment of all textile imports to no more 
than 5 percent of our domestic consump- 
tion. In the long range we should also 
make no more tariff concessions on wool, 
cotton textiles, and synthetics. I feel 
our first duty is to our own taxpayers. 
And if we are concerned enough we can 
protect our domestic industry and still 
allow a fair share to producers overseas. 

The time for taking drastic action is 
not when we have been hurt irreparably; 
other action is needed now. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues who have 
spoken on this subject this afternoon 
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and those who are to follow, pointing 
out to the people of the United States, 
and particularly to officials of the Gov- 
ernment in the executive branch, how 
deeply concerned we all are over the de- 
teriorating condition in the domestic 
textile industry as a result of a literal 
flood of imports which threatens to inun- 
date the entire domestic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, during all of my adult 
life it has been part of my political and 
economic philosophy to believe that we 
cannot maintain the highest standard of 
living in the world and compete in our 
own market on even terms with low-cost 
products manufactured abroad. Some 
reasonable protection against unlimited 
imports is necessary if we are to prevent 
the domestic market from being cap- 
tured by foreign producers. 

I am not as concerned over this prob- 
lem for the owners and investors as I am 
for those who labor in the plants and 
who must rely upon a prospering in- 
dustry for a living for themselves and 
their families. The investors of capital 
have opportunities to diversify and many 
investors in textile manufacturing could 
actually earn more from their invest- 
ments today by putting their money in 
savings and loan institutions because the 
rate of return on invested capital in tex- 
tiles is quite low. But many employees 
in textile plants are too old to go out and 
seek jobs elsewhere; many of them have 
spent the majority of their working years 
in the textile industry and it would be 
difficult for many of them to retrain to 
qualify for jobs in new activities. More- 
over, the workers in the textile in- 
dustry generally do not have anyone to 
speak for them so I have volunteered to 
do so today. 

While I have been interested in the 
import problem for many years, it was 
not until I came to Congress in 1953 
that I had an opportunity to participate 
actively in the fight to preserve the jobs 
of the men and women who work in the 
textile mills of the country. 

We did not have any textile import 
problem during the years of World War 
II and the period preceding and follow- 
ing that war. There are a number of 
reasons for this but not the least was the 
fact that many of the textile producing 
areas abroad were devastated during the 
war years and could not offer any com- 
petitive threat to the domestic industry. 
But as the countries of the world that 
had been involved in World War II began 
to emerge from that devastation, they 
began to step up their textile production 
and we experienced a rapidly rising level 
of imports in the post World War II 
period. Indeed, the United States con- 
tributed to this development by provid- 
ing the funds, extracted from those en- 
gaged in textile production in the United 
States as well as from all of the other 
taxpayers of the country. The textile 
producing countries of the world were 
anxious to accumulate dollars so they 
concentrated on shipping their manu- 
factured products into the United States 
in an ever increasing volume. They 
were able to pay the modest tariff duties 
and still undersell American producers 
in our own market. 
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During the years preceding 1956, it 
was my privilege to escort textile industry 
spokesmen on several occasions to the 
White House where we engaged in dis- 
cussions of this problem with President 
Eisenhower and his economic advisers. 

We were able to make a good case for 
the proposal to undertake a program of 
reasonable limitation of cotton textile 
imports from Japan, which at that time 
was the principal exporter to the United 
States. A voluntary bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Japan was 
worked out in 1956 by which quotas on 
the export of cotton textile products from 
Japan to the United States was negoti- 
ated to cover the years 1957 to 1961. 
Since I had been quite active in the dis- 
cussions leading up to the negotiation of 
this bilateral agreement, it was my 
privilege to be permitted to announce the 
consummation of that agreement follow- 
ing a conference at the White House. 

It is my understanding that Japan 
faithfully lived up to this bilateral agree- 
ment, but into the vacuum created by the 
limitation of textile imports from Japan 
moved textile producing countries else- 
where, so while imports from Japan were 
being restricted imports from other 
places in the world began to increase. 

In 1958 a special subcommittee from 
the other body was created to make a 
thorough investigation of the situation 
and to make recommendations for cor- 
rective action. That subcommittee held 
extensive hearings throughout the coun- 
try, and one of those hearings was con- 
ducted in Charlotte, N.C., at which I ap- 
peared as a witness and testified in favor 
of immediate and effective action. The 
subcommittee filed a report which in- 
cluded specific recommendations, and 
President Kennedy in 1961 announced a 
program which was designed to alleviate 
the deteriorating situation and his rec- 
ommendations were implemented. They 
included the now famous seven points 
President Kennedy initiated in May 1961. 

Later Congress itself took effective ac- 
tion by enacting legislation designed to 
eliminate the unfair and unconscionable 
two-price cotton system. This was in 
1964. 

I think it proper to point out in this 
connection that many who opposed elim- 
inating the two-price cotton system 
charged that the textile industry was 
seeking a subsidy. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The textile in- 
dustry sought no subsidy and suggested 
that whatever subsidy was involved 
should be paid to the producers of the 
cotton, All the textile industry wanted 
was to have the opportunity of purchas- 
the American-grown cotton at the same 
price its competitors abroad were able to 
buy the same kind of American-grown 
cotton. 

Another action taken in 1961 to at- 
tack this import problem was the im- 
plementation of a global arrangement on 
the importation of cotton textiles. Nine- 
teen nations participated in that agree- 
ment, which was followed by what has 
now come to be known as the LTA—5- 
year long term arrangement—which gave 
to the United States and other importing 
nations an opportunity to control the im- 
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ports of cotton textiles by category and 
country. This long term agreement will 
expire on September 30 of this year. The 
short term arrangement was designed 
to restrict imports to the then current 
levels, but the long term arrangement 
permitted a 5 percent per year growth in 
imports. 

These arrangements appeared to be 
working very well and caused the textile 
workers and their employers to heave 
sighs of relief and they all looked for- 
ward to a growing and expanding in- 
dustry which would provide fair employ- 
ment to a host of American citizens who 
work in textiles. 

But unfortunately the long term agree- 
ment was not adequately policed and the 
record will show that instead of holding 
imports to levels then existing plus the 
5 percent growth permitted per year, im- 
ports of cotton textiles into the United 
States increased 24 percent in 1965 and 
39 percent additional in 1966—an in- 
crease of 63 percent in imports in just 
2 years. Translating these percentages 
into actual square yard equivalents, the 
record shows that from 1961 through 
1966, U.S. imports of cotton textile manu- 
factured products increased from 1720 
million to 1.8 billion square yards equiva- 
lent. If you include man-made fibers 
and wool, imports increased from 964 
million to 2,811 million square yards 
equivalent during that period of 5 years. 

In all candor I submit to you that no 
domestic industry can prosper when sub- 
jected to such massive imports and un- 
less steps are taken promptly by this Ad- 
ministration to reduce this flood tide of 
textile imports which threatens to inun- 
date the country, the textile industry in 
the United States faces the most difficult 
situation with which it has been con- 
fronted in my memory. 

By any yardstick you wish to use, the 
textile industry is one of the most im- 
portant ones in this country. More than 
one million people are directly employed 
in spinning and weaving, including 
279,197 in North Carolina. To this num- 
ber must be added members of the im- 
mediate families of these employees and 
additional millions of people who indi- 
rectly rely upon this industry for a liveli- 
hood. If you add employees in apparel 
and allied industries, the number of jobs 
directly related to textile and allied in- 
dustries exceeds 4 million. 

And it would be a mistake for anyone 
to assume that this great textile industry 
has a direct impact only on the producers 
and manufacturers of cotton. While 
thousands of cotton farms and ranches, 
from California through the southern 
part of the United States to the east 
coast, depend upon this industry as their 
major customer, it should be remembered 
that wood pulp from American forests is 
manufactured into rayon and other syn- 
thetics and into containers in which 
much of the textile manufactured prod- 
ucts are shipped, and chemicals from 
New York, wool from Wyoming, cotton 
from California, wood pulp from the 
northwest and from the southeast—all 
go into the gigantic maw of the textile 
industry. 

All of these products, plus many 
others, are dependent upon a growing 
and prosperous textile industry for their 
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very existence. I do not see how any- 
one can deny that a thriving textile in- 
dustry is important to the economic 
health of the Nation, or doubt that it is 
vital to our national security. 

I am directly involved in this problem, 
not from a financial standpoint because 
I have no financial interest in any textile 
plant. ButIdo represent the fine people 
of North Carolina’s Eighth District, and 
it is a fact that this district has a great 
stake in the textile industry. Not only 
is the industry heavily represented in 
the Eighth District, but it has become a 
great distribution point for literally 
thousands of items, manufactured and 
produced in almost every section of the 
United States, that are sold to textile 
mills. 

Mills in the Eighth District manufac- 
ture almost every type of textiles known 
to man and from almost all of the fibers 
being spun in the world today. Mills 
in my home town of Lincolnton make 
both combed and carded yarns, some of 
which goes to the weaving industry and 
some to the knitting industry. Gar- 
ment plants in my home town also pro- 
duce children’s underwear and sleep 
wear, all types of hosiery, jersey outer- 
wear, and many other items. Other 
mills in the district produce cotton ging- 
ham and print cloths, rayon dress fab- 
rics, venetian blind tapes, automobile 
brake linings, cashmere yarns, asbestos 
textiles and dacron suitings. 

We have all been concerned over the 
lack of economic growth in Appalachia, 
and the Government has a program in 
effect now which is designed to help that 
great area of our country pull itself up 
the economic ladder. But while the 
Government is doing this with one hand, 
with the other it is contributing to the 
retention of poverty in Appalachia. My 
information is that there are well over 
1 million jobs in the Appalachian area 
which are directly dependent upon the 
textile industry. It is my understand- 
ing that this area employs approximate- 
ly one-half of all of the people in the 
United States who work in the synthetic 
fiber industry and this segment of the 
textile industry has seen an increase in 
imports of 428 percent in the last 5 
years. 

These people want to work and earn 
their own way. They consider it de- 
meaning to receive charity or Govern- 
ment welfare. The best hope for these 
people to improve their economic life 
is through the textile industry. The 
Government’s policy should be aimed at 
creating jobs instead of destroying them. 
We should be seeking means to diminish 
the number of people who require pub- 
lic welfare instead of increasing that 
number by unsound policies. It does not 
help the people of Appalachia for the 
Government to follow policies which 
amount to the exportation of their jobs. 

And we have all been hearing a great 
deal in recent years about balance-of- 
payment deficits and the outflow of 
gold. This has reached such alarming 
proportions that it should be the con- 
cern of every citizen, as well as the con- 
cern of every Congressman. This is only 
one of the many deficits we have run up 
in recent years. In 1966 that deficit was 
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$1.4 billion. While the United States 
traditionally has been an exporter of 
textiles, last year the United States im- 
ported $800 million more textiles than 
we exported, and this amounts to ap- 
proximately 64 percent of our entire 
trade deficit. A continuation of this 
trend will inevitably extend and increase 
that deficit. 

Because I realize the importance of a 
strong textile industry in this country, I 
have watched with growing concern as 
textile imports steadily climb higher. 
Ten years ago the people associated with 
this industry felt that textile imports 
constituted a threat to their future po- 
tential, but imports were then a mere 
trickle compared to the flood with which 
we are now faced. In 1957 U.S. imports 
of textile manufactured products came 
to 491 million equivalent square yards. 
Despite all of the efforts of many people 
associated with this industry, and of 
many Congressmen who are aware of 
what is going on and the implications 
that flow from it, and despite actions 
taken by the last three national admin- 
istrations, imports of textile manufac- 
tured products in 1966 came to nearly 
three billion equivalent square yards— 
an increase of 600 percent in just one 
decade. 

I had hoped that the long term textile 
arrangement to which I have alluded be- 
fore and which I strongly favored and 
supported, would bring some measure of 
discipline to world trade in cotton tex- 
tiles; but unfortunately the loose admin- 
istration of this agreement has now 
placed this country at the mercy of low- 
cost foreign textile producers. About all 
that can be said for the LTA is that it 
has been better than nothing. 

In the light of all that is being said to- 
day on the House floor, it is discouraging 
that representatives of this Government 
are right now busy in Switzerland con- 
sidering additional reductions in textile 
tariff schedules, which I hasten to point 
out are already so low that just about 
every nation in the world which produces 
textiles is having no difficulty shipping 
their products into the United States, 
paying the relatively low tariff duties, 
and still underselling domestic produc- 
ers. This Government’s representatives 
who are busy negotiating at Geneva must 
be made to understand these facts. 
They need to be made to understand that 
any further reduction in textile tariffs 
will be disastrous to one of the most im- 
portant and necessary industries in the 
United States. 

All of us in this Chamber today are 
concerned with the need to build bridges 
between the nations of the world. I 
fully understand that a nation which can 
produce more of any product than it con- 
sumes must export its surplus. The con- 
cept of reciprocal trade was a good one. 
I certainly subscribe to the original con- 
cept, But reciprocal trade should be a 
two-way street; it should involve an ex- 
change of surpluses in which we would 
export surplus products and import 
products which are in short supply in the 
United States. That, of course, would 
be the ideal way for a reciprocal trade 
agreement to work, but I recognize that 
we cannot always have the ideal, so I am 
perfectly willing to admit that in order 
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to export our surpluses we may have to 
import some goods that are not in short 
supply here; but I strongly believe that 
such imports should be limited to quanti- 
ties that will not permit the low-cost 
producers from abroad to capture our 
market. 

I know of no one in the textile indus- 
try who favors erecting a high tariff wall 
to shut out all textile imports. These 
people are realists and recognize that a 
reasonable inflow of imports in textiles 
is necessary. They were satisfied with 
the LTA which permitted even an in- 
crease in imports at the rate of 5 per- 
cent a year. They felt that they could 
live with that and they are willing to 
live and let live. But I do not see how 
anyone can expect them to sit idly by 
and see these imports increase—not by 
5 percent a year but by 63 percent over 
a 2-year period. 

While we are all concerned with the 
economic well-being of people every- 
where, and we want to live in a world 
in which other people can improve their 
standards of living, we must not forget 
that our primary responsibility is to do 
everything we can to preserve the stand- 
ard of living of our own people. If the 
future of the free world, as is often pro- 
claimed, depends upon the strength of 
the United States—and I believe that it 
does—it does not seem reasonable to be- 
lieve we can measure up to our responsi- 
bility if we contribute to the weakening 
of the economic base in our own country. 

The issue before us is a grave one. 
The future growth and continued 
strength of our own country is at stake. 
We will not contribute to the strength of 
the free world if we stand idly by and 
witness the deterioration of a great in- 
dustry in our country upon which so 
many people depend. We cannot stand 
idly by and watch American jobs go 
down the drain. There is no more time 
to analyze this subject; there is no more 
time to appoint committees and make 
studies; the time has come for action. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that this 
administration or this Congress will 
stand idly by and see this industry de- 
stroyed and the jobs in it exported. 

I believe the President of the United 
States has in his hands the necessary 
tools to correct what has become an in- 
tolerable situation. I most 
and urgently request that he take action 
now. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], who was with us at the very be- 
ginning, and even before, when our group 
was formed, and who has diligently sup- 
ported the program of this group and has 
been instrumental in preserving and sav- 
ing the great industry in our area. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to our distin- 
guished Member from the State of Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Stsk], a member of the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate very much the 
fact that my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina and my able and distin- 
guished friend from Georgia [Mr. Lan- 
DRUM], have made this opportunity avail- 
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able to us to express our deep concern 
about a very serious problem. 

I want to assure all Members that the 
State of California has a very deep and 
abiding interest in this subject. Although 
we are not pictured on the map which 
has been discussed here, since we are on 
the west coast, we are vitally concerned. 

I am happy to have this opportunity 
to join with my colleagues from the area 
of Appalachia, from the southeastern 
area, and from the delta area, to indicate 
our strong concern about the damage 
which continued increasing imports 
could cause to our overall cotton industry. 

I speak primarily, of course, for the 
producers, since I happen to represent a 
county which is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of cotton in America today. I 
certainly am concerned. 

I shall not take further time, due to 
the lateness of the hour and the many 
Members who are waiting, but I shall 
extend my remarks, in which I shall in- 
dicate my strong support for this organi- 
zation and my support for the gentleman 
from Georgia, the distinguished chair- 
man of the group, and pledge my full 
cooperation in an effort to see if it is not 
possible that we can do some things to 
improve this situation and to cut down 
on the damage to the total industry. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DORN. I should like publicly to 
thank, in the well of the House, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California for 
his invaluable assistance in passing one- 
price cotton, which has meant so much 
to the textile industry and its employees 
in this Nation and to the cotton growers. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
my colleague from Georgia for drawing 
our attention to the textile import prob- 
lem. As he has demonstrated so ably, 
the alarming increase in textile product 
and apparel imports adversely affects the 
entire nation. 

As it has been for some time, this is 
a matter of deep concern to me, not only 
because of the nationwide implications, 
but because of the direct impact of un- 
checked imports on the textile industry 
in Georgia. 

There are more than 100 individual 
textile and apparel plants in the Sixth 
District of Georgia. These include some 
of the most modern and efficient indus- 
trial plants that will be found anywhere. 
And they provide employment for thou- 
sands of Georgians. 

In Georgia as a whole, textile plants 
provide employment for over 100,000 
people and a payroll of more than $400 
million. The apparel industry adds an- 
other 65,000 jobs to the state’s economy. 

These jobs and this industry are fac- 
ing the most serious threat with which 
they have been confronted. This threat 
is the relentless upward sweep of tex- 
tile and apparel imports. 

In 1966 these imports reached the 
equivalent of almost 3 billion square 
yards, three times the level of 1961. No 
longer are imports concentrated in cot- 
ton products. The import problem is 
a multifiber one. Since 1962 imports of 
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manmade fiber products have tripled. 
Wool textile imports now account for 
about one-fourth of U.S. consumption. 
And though there is supposed to be some 
sort of restraint on cotton textile im- 
ports, they have doubled since 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I have studied this prob- 
lem in depth, and there is only one con- 
clusion that can be drawn as to the rea- 
son for this huge volume of imports. 
They are entering this country at such a 
fantastic rate because they are cheaper. 

Of all textile and apparel imports 
shipped into this country in 1966, Japan 
and Hong Kong accounted for 48 per- 
cent. In Japan the average hourly wage 
is 36 cents; in Hong Kong, it is 25 cents. 
Portugal, which is a leading exporter of 
cotton yarn, pays its textile workers 18 
cents an hour. 

Is there any wonder that textile im- 
ports have risen so sharply? They are 
produced under wages and working con- 
ditions that would be intolerable in this 
country. 

Should American labor and American 
textile employers be faced with this kind 
of competition? 

Bear in mind that many techniques 
are employed by other countries to bar 
textile imports, including American tex- 
tile products. Remember that many of 
the nations exporting textile products, 
subsidize these exports solely for the 
purpose of penetrating the U.S. market. 

In all fairness the answer to these 
questions must be “No.” 

We are not suggesting the abandon- 
ment of a liberal program of interna- 
tional trade. We are not suggesting a 
strict program of protectionism, What 
we are calling for is a sound program for 
orderly trade in textile and apparel prod- 
ucts. What we are recommending is the 
kind of program that prohibits the con- 
centration of low-wage, and often sub- 
sidized, products on a basic American 
industry. We expect to receive a sub- 
stantial volume of textile imports, even 
though our domestic capacity is sufficient 
to satisfy our needs. We do not, how- 
ever, expect the volume of imports to 
completely outstrip the growth of our 
own industry. 

These elements of an orderly, reason- 
able trade policy in textiles can be 
achieved. 

Our government must not permit re- 
ductions in tariffs on any textile product 
during the Kennedy round of GATT ne- 
gotiations. 

The present arrangement for trade in 
cotton textiles must be extended for 5 
additional years. And its administra- 
tion must be strengthened. 

Finally, reasonable restraints must be 
placed on manmade fibers, manmade 
fiber products, and wool textile products. 

To do less, Mr. Speaker, is to do an 
intolerable injustice to the vast economic 
complex centered on our U.S. textile 
industry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleagues who have 
previously spoken. The textile industry 
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is one of the most important in our Na- 
tion, Four million people in the United 
States are engaged in producing fibers, 
textiles, apparel, and other textile prod- 
ucts. In my State of Alabama, 29 per- 
cent of the total manufacturing employ- 
ment is engaged in the textile, apparel, 
and manmade fiber industry. 

As my colleagues have indicated, we 
are facing a serious problem in the tex- 
tile industry. In 5 years there has been 
a tremendous increase in the importa- 
tion of textile products, which is a threat 
to our domestic manufacturers and to 
our citizens who are employed in textile 
production. 

As an example, in 1961 the United 
States imported 93 million square yards 
of wool textiles. In 1966 that figure had 
more than doubled to 190 million square 
yards. 

In 1961 the United States imported 720 
million square yards of cotton textiles. 
In 1966 the figure had soared to 1,823 
million square yards. 

In addition to the import of the equiv- 
alent of about 1 million bales of cotton 
in manufactured form in 1966, some 
300,000 cotton bales equivalent were im- 
ported in the form of manmade fiber 
textiles and blends. 

In the past 5 years, U.S. textile imports 
increased 200 percent while U.S. textile 
production grew by less than 35 percent. 

As William J. Erwin, president of the 
American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, recently commented: 

We can no longer afford to sit back and 
watch the continual rise in imports without 
realizing with every increased yard of textile 
imports there is subtracted an equal amount 
of the industry’s potential—its stake in the 
future of America, 


Following World War II, the textile 
industry was faced with the impact of 
increased imports as textile industries 
were rebuilt throughout the world. By 
1956 resurgence in the cotton textile sec- 
tor of Japan had reached such propor- 
tions that President Eisenhower had to 
take some action, and a comprehensive 
voluntary bilateral agreement establish- 
ing quotas on all exports of cotton tex- 
tile products from Japan to the United 
States was made covering the years 1957 
to 1961. 

This was followed late in 1956 by a 
tariff quota on wool fabrics on imports 
in excess of 5 percent of the domestic 
production. 

However, exports of textiles from many 
other sources developed as textile ca- 
pacity and production increased, and 
imports continued to increase from all 
parts of the world. 

In the same period between 1950 and 
1960, employment in the U.S. textile in- 
dustry declined by 332,000 jobs and 676 
American mills closed, 

The American textile industry has 
made a tremendous recovery since 1960. 
But today the pressure of ever-increasing 
imports is again threatening its future, 
and the jobs of those employed within 
the industry. 

While the textile industry has demon- 
strated its efficiency and is an essential 
part of our national economy, it is faced 
with competition from foreign countries 
where wage rates are so low that Amer- 
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ican manufacturers cannot hope to com- 
pete with imported goods on the Ameri- 
can market. As an example, the Ameri- 
can textile worker earns an average of 
about $2 an hour as compared to 25 
cents an hour in Hong Kong, 36 cents 
an hour in Japan, 18 cents in Portugal, 
and 14 cents in India. 

In a one month period, almost 63 per- 
cent of the cotton textiles imported into 
the United States came from Japan, 
Hong Kong, Mexico, India, and Brazil; 
with much of the remainder from Bel- 
gium, Italy, Portugal, Taiwan, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom, and West Germany. 

In 1966 Mexico exported to the United 
States 18.5 million pounds of cotton yarn 
with Brazil shipping 17.2 million pounds. 

The resultant competition in our do- 
mestic market cannot fail to affect our 
textile industry seriously. 

To keep pace with technological de- 
velopments, and the need for moderniza- 
tion and improvement of plant equip- 
ment, an estimated $1.180 million was 
spent by the industry for new plant and 
equipment in 1966, a figure which was 
almost double the industry’s net earn- 
ings. These expenditures are necessary 
if the industry is to meet competition of 
foreign imports in the domestic market. 
And required levels of such spending 
may continue to rise. 

At the same time, a recent economic 
survey—on corporate pretax profits— 
shows that whereas such profits for all 
corporations will increase by 4 percent 
in 1967 over 1966, the textile industry 
will show a decline of 6 percent in profits. 
Next to the iron and steel industry, this 
is the largest profit decline forecast for 
any American industry. Of American 
industry, textiles, iron and steel, and 
automobiles are the only industries 
which are expected to show a decline in 
profits in 1967 from the 1966 levels. 

The wholesale price of basic textiles 
has actually gone down since 1957-59. 
At the end of September, industrial com- 
modities stood at 105.2 percent of the 
base while textiles at 98.5 percent were 
below the base. 

The textile industry is important to 
Alabama. In the Alabama counties of 
the Appalachian region there are 45,651 
employed in textile and manmade fiber 
producing plants. This compares with 
a total manufacturing employment of 
173,412. Over 1,060,000 persons in Ap- 
palachia or within a 50-mile radius, are 
engaged in the textile or apparel 
industry. 

In the State of Alabama, according to 
the Census of Manufacturers, 1963, there 
were 129 textile mills and plants in the 
State. 

These included: 30 cotton weaving 
mills, four synthetic mills, two wool and 
finishing mills, 10 narrow fabric mills, 
four woman's hosiery—except socks— 
mills, 20 hosiery plants and mills, three 
knit underwear mills, three knit fabric 
mills, one knitting mill—not elsewhere 
classified—three cotton finishing plants, 
two finishing plants—not elsewhere clas- 
sifiled—two tufted carpets and rugs 
plants, 28 yarn mills—except wool—two 
wool yarn mills, one padding and uphol- 
stery plant, two processed textile waste 
plants, one coated fabric mat rubberized 
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plant, one tire cord and fiber mill, five 
cordage and twine plants, and three mis- 
cellaneous textile mills. 

Total employment in the textile mill 
product industry in Alabama for 1961 
was 37,700 and in 1966, 40,000. Of all 
manufacturing employment in 1966 in 
the State of Alabama, there were 292,500 
which means that the total employment 
of mill manufacturers is 37 percent 
overall. 

The average growth in hourly earn- 
ings in 1961 was $1.52, in 1966, $1.90. 
The estimated payroll in 1961 was $117,- 
408,356; in 1966, $168,750,400—up 43.7 
percent; and out of the payroll of all 
manufacturing employment in 1966 at 
$1,465,179,300 in Alabama, the textile 
payroll is 15 percent. 

Alabama has a vital interest in the 
textile industry of the State and of the 
Nation. Yet, two major fiber producers 
with plants located in Alabama, Mon- 
santo Co., which has its fiber-producing 
headquarters at Decatur, and the Beau- 
nit Corp., which has a new rayon staple 
fiber plant at Childersburg, Ala., in their 
1966 annual reports stressed the effect of 
textile imports “which have increased 
more rapidly than U.S. demand for these 
products thus undermining the sales 
volumes, prices, and profits of domestic 
producers.” 

Also to be considered is the critical 
matter of balance of trade and balance 
of payments. The ability of the US. 
textile industry to supply the domestic 
market is recognized. Yet in 1966, it is 
estimated our total textile and textile 
product imports exceeded our exports of 
such products by $902 million. This is 
an amount equal to two-thirds of the 
total U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 

As one more example, from the Wall 
Street Journal, imports of cotton, wool, 
and manmade textiles such as Dacron 
and rayon totaled 2,690 million square 
yards in 1966, up a staggering 171 per- 
cent in only 5 years. This far outstrips 
the growth of U.S. textile output, and 
imports equal about 15 percent of all 
textile production in this country. 
Much of the increase has come in im- 
ports of manmade fibers, which surged 
500 percent to 700 million square yards 
since 1961, 

To quote again from William J. Erwin 
of the American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute: 

This unbridled growth of imports is en- 
dangering the security of millions of Amer- 
icans who depend either directly or indi- 


rectly on the textile industry for their 
livelihood. 


American companies and American 
workers in the textile industry, as in the 
steel industry, have paid high taxes, por- 
tions of which have been used through 
foreign aid to build up the very foreign 
industry that is cutting into the markets 
of such companies and in some instances 
threatening the employment of such 
workers. 

Certainly at the very least on the 
American domestic market, these firms 
and the people that work for them are 
entitled to some protection from the con- 
sequences of our Government’s use of 
their own tax dollars. 

Also, if the American textile industry 
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is to remain efficient and modern it must 
have protection. It is imperative that it 
develop and improve textile products for 
the military, the space program as well 
as the civilian population. 

Continued unrestricted imports would 
do serious damage to the entire econ- 
omy. Millions of workers in hundreds of 
other industries who supply the textile 
industry would be affected. The ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the chemical 
companies, the starch industry and the 
American cotton farmer are but a few 
examples. 

From the facts, it is obvious that effec- 
tive action must be taken to regulate the 
importation of textile products into the 
United States for the protection of the 
textile industry and its employees. 

Currently, tariff reductions under au- 
thority of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 are being negotiated in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with Ambassador William 
M. Roth representing our country. It 
has been reported by the press that all 
textile products are being considered for 
cuts in tariff up to 50 percent by the 
United States. Such a reduction in 
tariff would be disastrous, and it is hoped 
that appropriate action will be taken to 
assure that Ambassador Roth will not 
negotiate any tariff cuts on any textile 
products. 

Renewal negotiations of the 30-nation 
long-term cotton textile arrangement— 
LTA—are also pending in Geneva. The 
United States should seek a 5-year ex- 
tension of this arrangement without 
change or modification. 

As a further provision for the protec- 
tion of the textile industry, the President 
should take appropriate steps to arrange 
trade negotiations for an appropriate 
arrangement covering woolen and man- 
made fiber textile products similar to the 
LTA, which now covers only cotton tex- 
tiles. 

The textile and apparel industry, like 
other major American industries is suf- 
fering real injury from the ever-increas- 
ing flow of imports produced with cheap 
labor into the American market. 

The threat to American industry and 
to the jobs of American workers is seri- 
ous. Adequate protection for the tex- 
tile and apparel industry, as well as other 
domestic industries threatened by the 
impact of foreign imports, must be pro- 
vided to safeguard the economy and se- 
curity of our Nation. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama for his great 
contribution. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker and 
other gentlemen present who are so 
vitally interested in this great problem 
we have confronting us, I want to join 
in what the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn], the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], and our 
other colleagues have said regarding this 
problem. 

I have a prepared statement. I will 
say just a few words, because we have 
many other Members waiting at this 
late hour to get their remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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I do want to say that yesterday after- 
noon, when this group met in the Ray- 
burn Building, in the committee room of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], I walked in a few moments 
late. I was delayed a little bit. 

When I came into the room, frankly, 
I was not sure whether I was at the right 
meeting or not. The reason why I say 
that is because of the fact that there were 
so many Congressmen there and so many 
Members of the House and so many rep- 
resentatives of various industries in this 
country and of various organizations 
who look to the textile industry for their 
economy. I saw people there represent- 
ing labor organizations and I saw my 
friend from California, Mr. SISK, rep- 
resenting the cotton-growing industry in 
the great valleys out in that area. I saw 
Mr. ABERNETHY and others from the 
State of Mississippi representing the cot- 
ton-producing areas in the Mississippi 
valley. I saw New England friends and 
Members of the House from Western 
States representing the wool-growing in- 
dustry. Of course, I also saw many Rep- 
resentatives from the States of Georgia 
and the Carolinas and the southeastern 
area of the United States where we have 
so many textile plants. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention these things 
because it should be noted this year and 
on this occassion, when we are trying to 
organize here and show some force and 
strength to help the textile industry, that 
we can say we are united more than we 
have ever been at any time in the past 
in my 13 years here in our effort to sup- 
port the great textile industry. It was 
quite refreshing to have so many people 
there representing the various industries 
in the various sections of the country. I 
hope, as others have said before, that the 
administration, and particularly the 
Department of State, will take note of 
this fact when they begin considering 
these things in the next round. We do 
not need any more reduction in tariffs. 
I will go into that more in detail in my 
prepared statement, which I will file at 
this time. 

I need not repeat the statistics. They 
have been put on the record by others. I 
do not want to affirm the necessity of ac- 
tion to overcome the distress that these 
statistics reflect so clearly. 

The cotton textile industry for the first 
time in years enjoyed a measure of pros- 
perity, thanks to the long-term textile 
agreement; but this is now threatened by 
the sharp rise in imports in the past year 
or two. This surge has broken out of 
bounds and threatens the well-being of 
the industry. 

The reason for this sharp climb in im- 
ports is found in the low labor costs in 
most of the countries from which our 
imports come. They have a great pro- 
ductive capacity and their mills are 
equipped with modern machinery. 
Beyond, that, the extremely loose ad- 
ministration of the agreement has per- 
mitted an infiow that exceeds the sup- 
posed quota limits set in the agreement. 
This defect could be overcome by en- 
forcement of the quota limitations; and 
I join with those who call for an end 
to the evasion. The agreement will be 
worthless unless it is administered as it 
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should be. There is no excuse for the lax 
attitude of those whose responsibility it 
is to see to it that the agreement is car- 
ried out. 

At the present time the agreement does 
not apply to woolen goods and manmade 
fibers, despite repeated promises that 
these products would be included. The 
woolen industry has been in distress for 
several years and declining relentlessly 
in the face of imports. While much 
irreparable damage has already been 
done, we should save what is left of the 
industry. The imports of manmade 
fibers have also registered very sharp ad- 
vances and now pose a grave threat to 
the industry. Therefore, along with 
woolen goods, manmade fibers and tex- 
tiles should be brought under the um- 
brella with cotton textiles. Unless this is 
done the textile industry of this country, 
which is one of the largest employers of 
workers in the country, will suffer dis- 
aster. In the Southern States this in- 
dustry is the largest single employer by 
far. Economically, as the textile industry 
goes, so goes the South, as matters stand 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem completely 
unthinkable under these circumstances 
that what remains of the import duties 
should face further reduction under the 
Kennedy round. I cannot believe that 
we owe such self-immolation to the other 
countries of the world under any con- 
cept or philosophy of international rela- 
tions. We are entitled to look to the 
economic well-being of our industries as 
the foundation of our national economic 
health. We will be of little help to other 
countries that look to us for aid if we 
undermine our own economic founda- 
tions. Any policy that would operate to 
that effect is naturally repugnant, and 
should be given the treatment it deserves. 
There is no reasonable or sane support 
for further tariff reductions on items 
when imports have shown an unmistak- 
able ability to move over the existing 
barriers at will. 

There are those who are moved to say 
that this country should assure a market 
for textiles produced in the developing 
countries, as if we owe them a living 
without the least regard for our own 
economy. It is a strange philosophy in- 
deed that would have us strip our de- 
fenses to the point of annihilation of an 
industry for the sake of building up the 
same industry elsewhere. We are pro- 
viding a large market now to these coun- 
tries, possibly the best foreign market 
any of them enjoy. Is it not a morbid 
suggestion that we allow ourselves to be 
strangled? What great crime are we 
guilty of, that such suggestions should 
be entertained and uttered seriously as a 
line of policy? 

In the past it was often said that the 
difficulty of our textile industry in com- 
peting with imports was attributable to 
the inefficiency of the domestic industry. 
In recent years, while the long-term 
agreement was reasonably effective in 
limiting imports, hundreds of millions of 
dollars in new plant and equipment have 
been invested in this industry. In 1966 
some $1.3 billion was invested in new 
plant and equipment. Therefore the in- 
dustry has made rapid strides in mod- 
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ernization and replacing obsolete ma- 
chinery with the most up to date. 
Nevertheless, this modernization does 
not create competitiveness with foreign 
plants that also have modern equipment 
but pay wages from a third to a tenth 
of those paid in this country. 

If the present onrushing tides of im- 
ports is not halted—I do not say imports 
should be stopped—but if they are not 
restrained soon, the modern equipment 
will soon fall into obsolescence since the 
outlook for continual investment will be 
unfavorable; and we will fall back into 
the deplorable state of a decade ago. 
I know of no one who could advocate 
going back to those conditions. Yet if 
the long-term agreement is not extended 
for a number of years, say, a minimum 
of five, and if it is not enforced, and if 
finally the tariff is further reduced, we 
will soon be back to where we were when 
the need for restrictions on foreign ex- 
ports to this country was recognized, and 
the short-term agreement was nego- 
tiated, followed by the first long-term 
agreement. The latter is running out 
later this year and must be followed by 
another one that will be enforced, if the 
textile industry of this country is to make 
its proper contribution to our national 
economy. This it is well able to do, de- 
spite a reasonable level of imports if it 
is given a fair chance; and I say a fair 
chance. That is all it needs and that is 
all it asks. It asks no special favor, 
merely a chance to compete on a basis 
of fair competition. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
South Carolina for his fine statement 
and splendid work over the years on be- 
half of this great industry. 

Now, my colleagues, for fear of jeop- 
ardizing our entire program and ambi- 
tion regarding textiles, I must, with 
great pleasure, yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. HECKLER], a 
member of my committee. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
giving me this opportunity, also, to as- 
sociate myself with the concern of think- 
ing Members of this House over such a 
problem of national significance. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1924, when my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the beloved and 
much respected former Speaker of the 
House, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., sought the 
office of Congressman, he commented in 
his campaign speeches, on the “sickness 
of the textile industry” in our congres- 
sional district. 

The sickness to which he referred 
was the exodus of the industry to the 
South. 

It is quite ironic that one of my first 
concerns as a Member of this Congress 
should also be the sickness of the textile 
industry. 

Today I am not concerned because of 
a regional interest but because of the na- 
tional scope of the problem. 

The future of the American textile in- 
dustry is being dramatically challenged 
today by the rising tide of imports. The 
current market trends throughout the 
industry forecast a serious storm in our 
American economy. The storm forecast 
goes beyond the textile industry, but it 
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is extremely clear in that particular re- 
gard. The industry imported over 3 bil- 
lion square yards of textiles last year 
from all parts of the world. Most of this 
did not come from undeveloped coun- 
tries. 

In the case of wool and textiles, 90 
percent of it came from industrialized or 
well-developed countries. 

I am told that the United States im- 
ports more textiles today than most 
countries produce. The long-term cot- 
ton arrangement provides in its terms 
for an annual growth in the amount of 
permissible textiles. It is not my under- 
standing that either the textile industry 
or the textile unions are trying to cut 
off world trade. This is not their objec- 
tive. What they do object to is that this 
country is taking an unfair share of im- 
ports from low-wage countries where 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women work for as little as 20 or 30 cents 
an hour. 

We expect world trade in textiles and 
apparel to continue and imports to share 
to some extent in the growth of our do- 
mestic market. This does not mean, 
however, that we can or should destroy 
the jobs that mean so much to the fam- 
ilies of the two million American workers 
who make their living in textile and ap- 
parel plants. 

President Eisenhower in 1956—recog- 
nized the importance of this—when the 
first international quota agreement on 
cotton goods was negotiated with Japan. 
President Kennedy carried this forward. 

It does not make sense to me, Mr. 
Speaker—or the people of my district— 
to create unemployment and to destroy 
the skills that people have acquired over 
a lifetime—so that foreign textiles from 
industralized countries can replace our 
own. 

Within my own district—21 percent of 
all Massachusetts textile, apparel, and 
textile machinery workers are employed. 
Nineteen communities in my district 
have 246 textile establishments which 
employ 23,000 and have an estimated an- 
nual payroll of $90 million. 

I agree with my colleagues that the 
rights of the United States under the 
LTA should be exercised fully and firmly 
and that action should be taken promptly 
to bring trade in wool and synthetic tex- 
tiles under some orderly arrangement. 

If foreign governments are unwilling 
to discuss a solution with our Govern- 
ment—then we must act alone. 

In the meantime—it would be a great 
mistake and a severe blow to the security 
and incomes—not only of the men and 
women of my district—but of the mil- 
lions of others in the United States—if 
tariffs on textile products were reduced 
below the already inadequate levels. 

We cannot have an expanding econ- 
omy in America today if we have a sick 
textile industry. 

I certainly believe in promoting job 
opportunities for the underprivileged— 
but, Mr. Speaker, I also believe, that we 
owe an equal responsibility to those will- 
ing to work, those whose jobs are threat- 
ened by this decrease in textile industry 
business. These problems have to be 
considered—and our decision must come 
now. 
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Mr. Speaker, again, I thank the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
for giving me this opportunity to urge, 
along with the others of similar interest 
in the House of Representatives, that the 
appropriate authorities will undertake to 
develop and promote a healthy economy 
at home in this respect. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. HECKLER] for 
her fine statement and for joining our 
group upon yesterday, as well as for her 
most helpful contribution today. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues this afternoon 
in drawing attention to the crisis which 
is now threatening the American textile 
industry and the 8 million jobs across 
the Nation which depend directly or in- 
directly on the prosperity of that in- 
dustry. We have learned that the net 
deficit in our international textile trade 
last year was $902 million. This is equal 
to almost two-thirds of our Nation’s 
entire payments deficit of $1.4 billion—a 
very impressive figure indeed. 

But I would like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is a problem which 
not only affects the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments and the health of the economy on 
the national level. This is a problem 
which strikes into the homes of thou- 
sands of employees in the textile- 
dependent communities of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, which we both 
have the privilege to represent. 

Across our State, 140 cities and towns 
rely on textiles for their livelihood; 
$373 million in wages are earned every 
year. The 98,000 workers in the indus- 
try represent a full 14 percent of all 
manufacturing employment in Massa- 
chusetts. It is easy to see, Mr. Speaker, 
that what is involved here is not the 
privileged position of a minor industry, 
but a major segment of our total manu- 
facturing production and employment. 

In my own 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict, a dozen towns are vitally depend- 
ent on textiles and the allied apparel 
trades are threatened with serious eco- 
nomic loss from the imports of countries 
which are paying their workers 25 and 
30 cents an hour. Nearly half of the 
manufacturing jobs in the city of New 
Bedford, for example, are in the textile 
and apparel industries. About 11,000 em- 
ployees work in 123 such plants in that 
city, and every one of these jobs is in 
jeopardy. 

Because of the growing tide of imports, 
the Berkshire-Hathaway mill, the larg- 
est in New Bedford, has had to close 
down 20 percent of its capacity and is 
able to retain a large percent of its 
workers only on a half-time basis. The 
extent of the crisis at Berkshire-Hatha- 
way has been pointed out by the leaders 
of commerce and industry in the city 
of New Bedford. Both Ken Chaer, 
president of Berkshire-Hathaway, and 
George Carignan, director of the New 
Bedford Textile Workers Union, have 
personally come to Washington to dis- 
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cuses this serious situation. They do 
this on behalf of the city and the 200 
employees who are now out of work and 
the many more who could be in the 
future if we are not successful. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the state- 
ments made here this afternoon and 
the statements made by our Senate col- 
leagues last week have proven beyond 
a doubt that we face a most serious 
crisis. Imports of woolen and cotton 
textiles have doubled and imports of 
manmade fibers have more than quad- 
rupled since 1961 when President Ken- 
nedy declared that we must have a na- 
tional textile program to control im- 
ports and preserve the health of our 
industry. In a very real sense, what 
we have been importing are deficits and 
unemployment for our people. 

It is obvious that the foreign countries 
who are flooding our markets will not 
voluntarily control their imports. The 
United States must vigorously adminis- 
ter the Long-Term Cotton Agreement 
to control cotton imports, and must 
establish quotas to cover wools and syn- 
theties. 

Above all, Mr. Speaker, it is essential 
that there be no reduction of tariffs on 
textiles and textile products. We are 
bargaining defensively on this point at 
Geneva, and we must hold the line firm- 
ly. Action is clearly required now to 
curb imports before an entire industry 
is severely crippled and before millions 
of our people are faced with hardship. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my good friend from Massachu- 
setts, and say to my colleagues that in 
every conference I can recall at the 
White House or downtown he was with 
us. His help has been invaluable in 
protecting this great industry. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am happy to yield to 
545 distinguished gentleman from Ala- 

ama. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I am 
happy, Mr. Speaker, to yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring out that what we do to the textile 
industry can have a great impact on our 
future military procurement. It is 
ironic that today we who predicted such 
great success for the textile industry 
when we enacted the one-price cotton are 
told here that our Government has taken 
this advantage away from them by cut- 
ting them in their competitive ability. 

Mr. Speaker, this strikes at the heart- 
strings of our competitive system. My 
great concern is not only for the future 
of our textile industry and the future of 
labor connected with it, but also the fu- 
ture of our capacity to keep our commit- 
ments for the military requirements of 
this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know that tex- 
tiles are second only to steel in essen- 
tiality to the military. Today we are 
calling upon textile manufacturers to 
supply our troops all over the world. I 
compliment the leaders of the textile 
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industry for the manner in which they 
have met military requirements. Not 
once in the past year was it necessary 
to issue a rated or priority order to any 
American textile company. This is 
something for the textile industry to be 
proud of because it demonstrates the fine 
working relationship that the industry 
has with military procurement. 

But I am concerned about the effect 
of textile imports on the industry’s ca- 
pacity to meet military, medical, and sub- 
stantial civilian requirements in an all- 
out emergency. For example, since wool 
textile imports now account for about 
one-fourth of our domestic consumption 
and are even higher in certain product 
lines, would the industry have the capac- 
ity to meet demands for woolen and 
worsted products if a war on the mag- 
nitude of Vietnam were fought in a cold- 
er climate such as Korea? 

Textiles arein trouble. Weare flooded 
with imports of all types. In 1961 when 
our Government determined that im- 
ports must be controlled, cotton product 
imports were 720 million square yards. 
Today they are 1.8 billion square yards— 
an increase of more than 242 times. Im- 
ports of wool and worsted were 93 mil- 
lion square yards and today they have 
reached 187 million square yards—more 
than twice as much. 

Look at synthetics. In 1962 we im- 
ported 213 million square yards of prod- 
ucts made from synthetic fiber. Today 
the figure stands at 809 million—up 
3 times and still going up. 

Colleagues, this is serious business for 
our fighting men all over the world. Im- 
ports must be controlled. We must pro- 
tect textiles not for ourselves but for 
those boys overseas fighting our battles, 
protecting our Nation, and depending 
upon the textile industry for clothing. 
We must not let them down and I for one 
am going to support in every way possible 
the efforts of textile management. 

My concern is, of course, the military, 
but back home in South Carolina tex- 
tiles alone account for 75 percent of the 
manufacturing payroll. I am told that 
in Appalachia one of every four manu- 
facturing jobs is in textiles and related 
industries. Our government has spent 
vast sums of money in this area to raise 
living standards. How can we protect 
jobs for Appalachia when we permit tex- 
tile product imports. It just doesn’t 
make sense and the people back home 
who depend on textiles for their living 
gany on us to straighten his whole thing 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS], and con- 
gratulate Mr. Dorn and our chairman, 
Mr. LANDRUM, for the magnificient job 
they are doing. I appreciate this, and 
extend to them every ounce of my ca- 
pacity in support of this magnificent 
program. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I wish 
to say, Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
great service the gentleman from South 
Carolina has rendered to the textile in- 
dustry of America, and the same is true 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM], and many of the other Mem- 
bers of this House. 
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Mr. Speaker, the textile industry in 
my State is the biggest employer of 
workers, but they are a sick industry 
today, due not to what the Congress has 
done, but what the executive depart- 
ment has done. Their primary problem 
today, Mr. Speaker, is with reference to 
and is caused by foreign imports. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion our textile 
people cannot compete with foreign im- 
ports. It has been pointed out here that 
wages of foreign employees in textile 
plants run from 15 cents to 35 cents an 
hour. Our textile people are averaging 
$1.80 an hour. Our taxes are higher in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry—one 
of the greatest industries of our Na- 
tion—is in trouble—serious trouble. 
Yesterday, members of leading textile 
firms and associations presented some 
sobering facts—which outlined their 
problem—to the textile delegation of the 
House of Representatives. I sincerely 
wish that every Member of Congress 
could have attended that meeting, but, 
since that was not possible, I want my 
distinguished colleagues to know the na- 
ture and extent of the ever-increasing 
threat to our textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this problem affecting the 
textile industry also affects the Nation. 
Some 200 congressional districts are 
“textile” areas. Over 4 million people 
depend upon the textile industry for their 
livelihood. The textile industry—using 
cotton, wool, and manmade fiber staple, 
filaments and filament yarn—is the Na- 
tion’s leading customer of the chemical 
industry. The steel industry depends 
heavily upon its textile manufacturers’ 
market. Right down the line—the paper 
industry, the trucking companies, min- 
ing complexes—the textile industry af- 
fects our Nation. The effects reach from 
each individual pocket to our very na- 
tional security. 

Textile imports have already caused 
many mills not only to go to a 4-day week, 
but to cut their third shift. New hirings 
at mills are lower by one-half their 
usual hiring rate. Prices are being forced 
down on domestic textile products. New 
domestic textile orders are declining and 
inventories are rising. All of these prob- 
lems are results of an import growth 
that has gotten “too big for its pants.” 
In one area alone, the import growth 
rate has tripled its recommended per- 
centage. Cotton apparel imports have 
increased 35 percent from 1962 to 1966; 
wool increased 43 percent; and manmade 
fiber increased 374 percent. One look 
at these figures—not even mentioning, 
“other than apparel import” increases— 
gives great insight into the ills of our 
domestic market. 

There is a point at which we must stop 
textile imports—not only for national 
economy, but for national security. My 
distinguished colleague, Hon. MENDEL 
Rivers, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, stated yesterday 
that he was concerned about the present 
level of textile imports. In a national 
emergency, should our foreign sources 
of textile products be withdrawn, the 
leadtime in our domestic market might 
not allow us to support our own troops. 
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The stopping point has been established 
at 6 percent of our total market. Right 
now, Mr. Speaker, foreign imports have 
about 12 percent of our market. 

Presently, the deficit in the U.S. textile 
trade is about $800 million. Imports 
reached a little over $1,500 million in 
1966, while exports peaked at slightly 
over $700 million. The question “Why 
not export more to make up the deficit?” 
is easily answered. Fifty-nine countries 
refuse to let American-produced textile 
goods enter at all. Additionally, tariff 
protection in those countries accepting 
our textiles is sky high. A worker in one 
of our foreign market countries often 
pays more—much more—for a pair of 
our exported workpants than he would 
for a pair of domestically produced pants 
of comparable quality. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen of our tex- 
tile industry are fair minded. They are 
not saying that textile imports should 
be done away with. They encourage 
competition in the market in areas they 
can compete with—for example, quality 
or styling. However, these are not the 
areas they have been forced into com- 
petition with the foreign manufacturers. 
Our manufacturers are fighting a 
“wage war.” 

Some 18 countries are responsible for 
about 91 percent of the 1,724.4-million- 
square-yard equivalents in cotton prod- 
ucts imported in 1966. Japan and Hong 
Kong, alone, produced 44 percent of that 
total. In Japan a textile worker gets 
36 cents an hour; in Hong Kong he gets 
25 cents an hour; in the United States 
he gets $1.80 or over an hour. How can 
we compete with wages like that? 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry needs 
to have tariffs held fast at their present 
level. It needs to have the long-term 
arrangement—an international control 
agreement—extended for its 5th year. 
Most certainly, it needs to have a proce- 
dure established for the orderly trade 
of wool and manmade fiber products. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has literally 
been giving the “shirt off its back” to 
about 18 foreign countries, and our 
generosity in that respect has been to 
our detriment. Our “textile backs” are 
cold and will soon be blue unless we 
cover them—now—with the proper pro- 
tection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I do 
so only because I am sure he would wish 
me to make this correction, and that is 
that our people, instead of averaging 
sone $1.80 an hour, are averaging $2 an 

our. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
correction. 

Mr. Speaker, in many instances the 
machinery of our foreign competitors is 
better than ours, and it is bought, inci- 
dentally, with our foreign aid money. 

Mr. Speaker, how on earth can we 
compete with competitors who pay from 
15 to 35 cents an hour when our people 
pay $1.80 to $2 an hour? The answer is 
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you cannot compete. Until recently our 
domestic textile people had a further 
handicap when they had to pay approxi- 
mately 8.5 cents a pound for cotton more 
than our foreign competitors did. 

I have been thinking about the textile 
problem for many years. I want to say 
that the most knowledgeable man I ever 
contacted with reference to textiles was 
a former distinguished citizen of my 
State, the late Mr. Donald Comer. He 
was one of the pioneers in the textile 
field in the South. He did more to estab- 
lish better relations between manage- 
ment and labor than any other man that 
I know of. He was the first man who 
instituted a profit-sharing plan for tex- 
tile workers. He talked to me many times 
about the problem. He said, and I agree 
with what he said, that the only answer 
to our domestic textile problem is to 
have quotas fixed as to the amount of 
textile products that can come into this 
country. 

For instance, he said the price of 
textiles is determined in a relatively 
small area of New York City and that 
the basic of textile products is your gray 
goods. When a buyer goes to the mar- 
ket and sees just one bolt of gray goods 
on the counter for sale with a question 
mark in back of it—namely, how much 
more can come in—it depresses the price. 

The only solution is to have that bolt 
of gray goods on the table with a tag 
on it as to the amount certain as to 
how much can come in. 

He said that our textile people could 
take a look at this situation and if they 
could live with it to stay in there and 
if they could not, they had better get 
out. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment my distinguished colleagues 
who have described so ably the nature 
of the current crisis in the domestic 
market; a crisis caused by rising imports 
of textile and apparel products. I add 
my own expression of concern and specif- 
ically to call attention to a most critical 
area of the problem; the large and 
swiftly rising volume of imports of man- 
made fibers and manmade fiber textile 
and apparel products. 

The world’s largest nylon plant and a 
very large acrylic fiber plant are located 
in my district at Pensacola. Florida 
also has manmade fiber plants which 
manufacture olefin and saran manmade 
fibers. About 10,000 residents of the 
State of Florida are employed in these 
plants, and a majority of them are my 
constituents in the Ist Congressional 
District. The job security of these 
Floridians and their families is threat- 
ened by the lack of any effective system 
of regulation over the rate of increase in 
manmade fibers and manmade fiber tex- 
tile and apparel products. 

The size of this threat can be ap- 
preciated by a brief examination of the 
import data. On a dollar value basis, 
imports of manmade fiber and manmade 
fiber textile and apparel products in- 
creased by 210 percent during the past 
4 years. Exports during the same period 
rose by only 12 percent. 

Our favorable balance of trade in man- 
made fibers and manmade fiber textile 
and apparel products dropped sharply 
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from $224 million at the beginning of 
the period to $43 million in 1966. This 
loss of $181 million in our trade balance 
is a serious blow to the Nation’s total 
balance-of-payments picture. 

These sharply rising imports of man- 
made fibers and the textile products 
made from them have also had an ad- 
verse effect on employment in these in- 
dustries. By the middle of 1966, the 
market was no longer able to absorb 
domestic output and the ever-increasing 
volume of imports, and widespread mar- 
ket disruption and depressed prices 
occurred, 

Textile mills and fiber producing 
plants cut back on their output and laid 
off personnel. Altogether in the Nation 
some 39,000 workers lost their jobs in the 
manmade fiber and textile and apparel 
industry complex. 

Florida also has a sizable apparel in- 
dustry with nearly 14,000 persons em- 
ployed in more than 400 apparel manu- 
facturing establishments. Some of these 
are located in my district. These are 
typically small business size establish- 
ments. With large firms in the fiber 
and textile-apparel industry group suf- 
fering loss of employment and a sharp 
reduction of earnings, we can well appre- 
ciate that the smaller apparel plants 
would be even more acutely affected by 
an excessive volume of imports. 

Between 1962 and 1966, total apparel 
imports nearly doubled, rising from 477- 
million-square-yard equivalents to 811 
million. Imports of manmade fiber ap- 
parel rose at an astonishing rate, in- 
creasing by 371 percent in this period. 

In terms of dollar value, total apparel 
imports rose from $301 million to $534 
million during the past 4 years—a 77 
percent increase. But manmade fiber 
apparel imports rose even more steeply, 
increasing by 270 percent during the 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, these import trends and 
the accompanying lackluster perform- 
ance of our textile and apparel exports 
during this 4-year period are a plain 
warning of trouble, even acute distress, 
for our constituents who have gainful 
employment in this sector of American 
industry. These problems have been un- 
der intensive study since at least as early 
as 1961 yet at this late date we find no 
effective means for achieving some rea- 
sonable regulation of the rate at which 
these manmade fiber, textile, and ap- 
parel imports are entering the country. 

President Johnson is a reasonable man 
and has the best interests of America’s 
people at heart. It is my hope that when 
these facts are called to his attention, he 
will renew his interest in the problem 
and direct the executive departments 
concerned to find a prompt solution. 
Particularly should the State Depart- 
ment exert its efforts for American in- 
dustry and American workmen. There 
should be no reduction in the rate of 
duty applicable to manmade fibers or to 
textile manufactures and apparel of cot- 
ton, wool, or manmade fiber in the Ken- 
nedy round trade agreement negotia- 
tions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 
of the House to a statement which I 
prepared for a meeting on yesterday of 
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industry officials and Congressmen from 
textile producing districts, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be included in the 
Recorp at this point: 


DEFINITION OF THE MANMADE FIBER TEXTILE 
IMPORT PROBLEM 


(Remarks on Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, Mem- 
ber of Congress, prepared for delivery to 
the Textile Committee of the House of 
Representatives, March 8, 1967) 


Mr. Chairman, it is well that we reor- 
ganize the Textile Committee of the House 
of Representatives, particularly so far as it 
concerns our ability to get something done 
on man-made fiber textile imports. 

If we are going to work together on this 
problem, it is important that we understand 
exactly what the problem is and how it 
should correctly be described. 

“Textiles” literally include añy products 
in the form in which they are used by the 
textile industry. This certainly covers yarn, 
fabric, and made-up articles such as apparel. 
It also includes, and this is the point I wish 
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mestic producers lose the sale of man-made 
fibers in the United States. 

When the imports of cotton textile and 
apparel products on a square yard equivalent 
basis reached 5.2% of domestic production 
of fabric, the Government—at our urging— 
set up the Short-Term and Long-Term Cot- 
ton Textile Arrangement to provide a way 
of putting the brakes on rising cotton textile 
imports. 

Now the situation in man-made fibers is 
nearly twice as bad as that and no action 
has as yet been taken. So there is plenty 
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of need for us to reconstitute the House 
Textile Delegation to work effectively on 
these problems. I repeat, however, that it 
is equally necessary for us to be precise and 
specific when we refer to the problem so that 
some of these products are not left out of 
the remedy which we hopefully can bring 
about due to the inexactness of our termi- 
nology. 

Statistical highlights of the man-made 
fiber and man-made fiber textile and apparel 
pond problem are given on the attached 
sheet. 


U.S. balance of trade in manmade fibers and textile and apparel products of cotton, wool, and 
manmade fibers, 1962-66 


[Quantities and values in millions] 


Quantity (square yard equivalents) 


Textile and apparel products 


r ͤ ——. eee 


ments, and fllament yarn which are used in 
textile mills to produce fabric which then 
goes into made-up goods such as apparel. 

Because we have done most of our work 
thus far on the cotton and wool textile prob- 
lem, it has not been necessary for us to be 
exact in the manner in which we refer to 
the problem. It has been enough to refer 
to the “textile and apparel import problem.” 
Now that we are about to work together to 
get something done also on the man-made 
fiber textile import problem, we must get 
accustomed to being more specific. 

The imports that we are talking about are 
those which were correctly described in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Textiles of 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate 
(the so-called Pastore Subcommittee) in its 
report in March 1961 on the textile import 
problem. The Subcommittee recommended 
that, and I am quoting, “quotas on textile 
mill products and on garments and apparel, 
and on manmade fiber staple, filaments, and 
filament yarn, be established by country and 
by category of product.” 

Now that may sound like a lot of words to 
use in describing a problem. We can shorten 
it somewhat, but we must be certain in talk- 
ing about man-made fibers to refer to each 
of the types of products, as follows: man- 
made fibers, and man-made fiber textile and 
apparel products.” 

This with reasonable brevity defines the 
product categories which we should have in 
mind when we speak about the “man-made” 
fiber textile import problem.” 

Let me point out very briefly how serious 
this problem is. In 1966, the total quantity 
of man-made fiber imported into the United 
States in all forms—as fiber, as filaments, as 
filament yarn, as spun yarn, as knitted and 
woven fabric, as household furnishings, and 
as apparel—was 310.7 million pounds. 

Now, the total quantity of man-made fiber 
consumed in the manufacture of textile and 
apparel products in the United States in 
1966 was 3,527.6 million pounds. In other 
words, imports of man-made fibers in all 
textile and apparel forms in 1966 were equiv- 
alent to 8.8% of domestic consumption. 

Rounded off at 9%, this expressed the 
degree of market penetration by foreign- 
produced man-made fibers, whether in pri- 
mary, secondary, or final form, on the U.S. 
market. This is the share of the U.S. market 
which domestic man-made fiber plants lost 
to foreign producers. Two years ago the 
market penetration was 6.9%. 

The effect on the fiber producer is the 
same whether the foreign-produced man- 
made fiber is exported to the United States 
in the form of fiber or yarn, or in the form 
of fabric or apparel. In any case the do- 
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Wool 
textiles 


1 Estimated at twice the export volume of the 1st 6 months. 


Not available 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Textiles; Textile Economics Bureau. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American textile industry faces a crisis 
today because of the alarming increase 
in textile imports. 

In 1961, for instance, 964 million 
square yards of textile and apparel were 
imported. Five years later, imports 
leaped to 2,811 million square yards—an 
increase of almost threefold. 

All branches of the textile industry are 
being severly injured by this tremendous 
rise in imports—cotton, wool, and man- 
made fibers. 

The following figures show the drama- 
tic and appalling decline suffered by the 
textile industry because of mounting 
imports: 


U.S. imports of textile manufactures 
[Millions of square yards equivalent] 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Textiles. 


And from 1963 to 1966, the dollar value 
of these imports amounted to $902 mil- 
lion, representing nearly two-thirds of 
America’s payments deficit in 1966. 
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The figures listed below cite the plight 
of our textile industry, which is in urgent 
need of help: 

U.S. imports of textile manufactures 
[In millions of dollars] 


Cotton made Wool Total 
299 82 265 646 
308 120 260 687 
369 183 330 880 
463 243 328 1, 034 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Textiles. 

What makes this astounding decline so 
tragic is that the Federal textile program, 
created in 1961 to provide controls on 
all textile imports, has not been properly 
implemented. In fact, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the program has been 

ignored, even though Senate 
and House leaders recommended it and 
President Kennedy announced it in May 
1961. 

Since then, the textile program of 1961 
was advocated and approved by President 
Johnson in 1964. Some action has been 
taken to effectively control the imports 
of cotton, but recently, there has been 
little control of this product. Regarding 
the control of wool and synthetic textile 
imports, there just is not any. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned 
and distressed over the adverse effect 
these imports are having on the Ameri- 
can textile industry. 
is a serious decline in new 
orders. 

There is a serious increase in inven- 
tories. 

There is a serious drop in employment. 

There is a serious cut in prices. 

This covers the national picture and in 
the congressional district I represent, 
there are an estimated 7,500 textile work- 
ers suffering the heavy burden of im- 
ports—and hundreds of them have either 
spoken or written to me: 

“We need help now before it’s too late” 
is what they are saying or writing. They 
are angry and frightened, and I do not 
blame them—and frankly, I share their 
anger and fear. 

The textile workers are not the only 
ones being crushed by imports. The 
average hourly wage paid to an American 
textile worker is $1.96. The average 
Japanese worker receives $0.36 an hour 
and Portugal, a deadly competitor of the 
United States in yarn, pays its textile 
workers an average of $0.18 an hour. 

The dye industry, which employs 
thousands of workers in Middlesex 
County and neighboring Somerset 
County, is being hurt badly, for it sup- 
plies the dyes used in making textiles and 
apparels. 

Although heavy damage is being in- 
flicted by those astronomical imports, the 
problem of textile imports can be re- 
solved. This action should have been 
taken years ago, but there is still time to 
put into practice the following policy: 

72 7 reduction in tariffs on textile prod- 
ucts. 

Extend the international cotton tex- 
tile arrangement for 5 years. 

Establish a procedure for orderly trade 
in wool and manmade fiber products. 
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Mr. Speaker, if these steps are taken, 
there will be recovery and progress in the 
once prosperous textile industry—in- 
stead of decline and disaster. 

I am not against foreign trade, but 
when imports have such a devastating 
effect on employment security and in- 
dustrial production in the area I repre- 
sent in Congress—and the rest of the 
Nation—strong, courageous, and reme- 
dial action must be taken. 

It should be taken now, and I urge my 
colleagues to join me in this important 
battle. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, as Repre- 
sentative of the largest wool-producing 
district in the Nation, I rise not only to 
commend Mr. Lanprum and Mr. Dorn 
for their outstanding expositions on the 
need for immediate action to control 
textile product imports, but to say that 
I shall work closely with them to obtain 
limitations. 

American mills are the sole customers 
of the 300,000 American wool growers. 
If mills are injured, so are the growers. 
The injurious ramifications of unlimited 
imports are almost limitless, and they 
all are to the detriment of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that any un- 
biased person who studies the impor- 
tance, in fact, the essentiality of the 
tremendous American fiber-textile-ap- 
parel complex, can only conclude that it 
is one of our most important industries, 
that it must be safeguarded in the na- 
tional interest and it needs safeguarding 
now. 

In the case of wool, we have the Na- 
tional Wool Act, first passed in 1954 with 
the aim of stimulating its production be- 
cause it is a strategic essential. Running 
directly counter to the aims of the act is 
the steady increase in imports of wool 
textiles, none of which are made with 
American wool. Today we find that the 
weight of wool textile imports is about 
the same as the weight of the entire 
United States annual production of 
shorn wool—clean basis—100 million 
pounds. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, limita- 
tions on imported wool textiles by cate- 
gory of product and by country of origin, 
with no change in existing duties, are 
urgently necessary. If exporting coun- 
tries continue their stubborn refusal to 
accept an agreement on wool textiles, 
then the United States must act unilat- 
erally to give force to President Johnson’s 
statement that imports of wool textiles 
and apparel must be held at reasonable 
levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I turn now to a specific 
aspect of this overall problem in which 
I have been especially interested. 

On October 28, 1963, I brought to the 
attention of this House that mislabeling 
was widespread in imported products of 
wool. At that time I had been disturbed 
to learn that imported sweaters selected 
at random from retail counters in vari- 
ous cities of this country were found in 
every instance tested to be mislabeled. 
And these garments were bought not 
from little, shady fly-by-night shops but 
from the best and most reputable retail 
stores. Inamed names. For I was deep- 
ly concerned. Such imports were under- 
selling our American-made products by 
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reason of low wages abroad, and they 
were not only thus undermining our 
American wage standards but by their 
false and unlawful labels they were mis- 
leading the American consumer. 

I brought this abuse not only to the 
attention of this House but to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which adminis- 
ters the Wool Products Labeling Act, and 
the Commissioner of Customs, urging 
them “to initiate prompt action to rem- 
edy this problem and see to it that it is 
not permitted to recur.” 

That was three and a half years ago. 
Finally, last October the Federal Trade 
Commission proposed a regulation, rule 
36, providing that the FTC might require 
of importers that they submit test re- 
ports from accredited laboratories in this 
country verifying the accuracy of the 
labels on wool products they bring into 
this country. The rule would go a long 
way to correct a weakness in administra- 
tion. It would entail no serious burden 
for importers when one considers the 
compliance requirements which domestic 
producers have been bearing for years. 

I had been hopeful that after this 

long delay the remedial action proposed 
would be put into effect. But now again 
I am disturbed to note in the press that 
foreign countries whose producers have 
been enjoying free access to our market, 
have been exerting pressure on the FTC 
to prevent this reasonable rule 36 from 
being put into effect as proposed. They 
seek to substitute their own certificates 
of approval for the requirements the 
rule would otherwise impose on their 
producers who export to the United 
States. 
But I hope that the FTC will in no 
way yield. I trust that the Commission 
will not surrender any of its direct sur- 
veillance and control contemplated un- 
der the proposed procedure. There has 
been ample time before this for import- 
ers to take formal action to assure com- 
pliance by their producers abroad. Some 
importers, indeed, have been careful 
enough to test their products here. 
There is no valid reason why all should 
not be induced to do it here in labora- 
tories subject to our own scrutiny and 
in accordance with our own U.S. stand- 
ards. I hope the FTC will promptly 
promulgate this proposed rule substan- 
tially as proposed by the Commission 
itself after long and careful study. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House a 
serious situation affecting the textile in- 
dustry in the United States. Apparent- 
ly textile imports have reached alarming 
proportions to seriously jeopardize the 
textile industry in our country. I cite 
the following figures for your edification: 
During the years 1954 through 1964, 
national figures show that in all wom- 
en’s and children’s apparel, the dollar 
volume on imports went up 519 percent; 
woolen garments went up 724 percent; 
cotton garments, 381 percent; manmade 
fabrics and synthetics, 320 percent. 

This has a serious effect upon the city 
of New York since more people could be 
employed in skilled and unskilled fields 
if this trend were reversed. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
mms the time when trade agree- 
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ments legislation must be renewed. I 
would like to support reasonable foreign 
trade legislation, but it seems to me we 
have reached the point that we are going 
to have to give greater attention to the 
welfare of our own domestic industries or 
such legislation will face serious opposi- 
tion. This is the case in a number of 
vital industries as a part of our economy, 
but here today we are particularly talk- 
ing of textile imports. 

We take great pride in this country in 
having decent wages and decent working 
conditions. We can be justifiably proud 
of the high standard of living. We take 
pride in having more of everything than 
any place in the world. Incidentally, 
sometimes we forget the system that 
made all this possible and only look at 
the end result in benefits. 

This brings us to the point to wonder 
how long we can continue to have all 
these things under present conditions. 

Our textile industry simply cannot 
compete with textiles made in Japan by 
labor paid 36 cents per hour. We cannot 
even compete with England, paying $1.33 
an hour, or Belgium, paying 80 cents. 
Hong Kong's textiles, made with 25 cents 
an hour labor, can and will push out of 
the market goods made in our own coun- 
try by an average wage of almost $2 per 
hour. 

I have in my district a glove manufac- 
turing concern, located at Cisco, Tex. I 
use this particular manufacturing con- 
cern as an example. I also have other 
manufacturing concerns, but I have 
heard from Mr. Anton White, of the Boss 
Manufacturing Co., who on February 15 
has this to say: 

We are very much interested in the effect 
of the number of gloves imported into the 
United States from Japan and other Far 
Eastern countries. According to informa- 
tion from the United States Department of 
Commerce, it appears that imports of gloves 
have increased considerably in 1965 as com- 
pared to the year of 1964. 

This is getting to be a problem for the 
entire glove industry in the United States, 
and the seriousness of same has been in- 
creased by the recent enacted laws which 
increased the minimum wage to $1.40 effec- 
tive February 1, 1967, and will be increased 
to $1.60 effective February 1, 1968. 

Our industry is such that our production 
requires a large amount of direct labor in- 
volving women operating sewing machines. 
However, our industry is making efforts to 
automate all or part of our production, where 
possible, in order to improve our produc- 
tivity to compensate for regularly increas- 
ing labor costs. These trends are placing 
extreme hardships on our industry and the 
cotton producing areas of West Texas. 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence for corrective action by the pos- 
sibility of considering increasing the tariff on 
work gloves and the possibility of setting 
quotas on the importing of work gloves, 
Anything that you can do during this ses- 
sion of Congress will be appreciated, which 
will permit the work glove industry in the 
United States to remain competitive, and 
to survive. 


Following Mr. White’s letter is a let- 
ter from Mr. J. W. Sitton, publisher of 
three newspapers in Eastland County, 
Tex., who, in part, has this to say: 

There is some real concern among our folks 


regarding the threat that cheap cotton work 
gloves from Japan are offering our local fac- 


tories, including the Boss Company that has 
a big plant in Cisco. 
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The Cisco plant has some 200 workers. 
Many are women whose jobs are vital to their 
families. This plant has been in operation 
here since the early 1940s and is regarded 
by the Boss Company as one of their very 
best, due entirely to the fine quality of 
workers, 

In my opinion, Japan gloves should be 
charged a tariff or limited in a manner that 
would permit our local factories to stay in 
business. They must pay minimum wages 
that the Congress voted and continues to 
raise plus high income and property taxes. 

It seems pretty important that the Con- 
gress would want to do everything possible 
to keep people like Boss in business—not 
ignore their problems for the sake of Japa- 
nese prosperity. 


This is a true description of the situa- 
tion, which is serious and cannot be 
ignored. I think we must limit imports 
to protect these vital industries and, of 
course, also protect the producers of cot- 
ton and wool. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
reasons why action is promptly required 
to limit imports of textile products, in- 
cluding those of wool have been cogently 
stated today by Mr. Lanprum and Mr. 
Dorn, and I fully associate myself with 
them, Mr. Speaker. 

As Representative of the second largest 
wool-producing State in the Nation, my 
interest in the wool textile import prob- 
lem is very direct. What happens to the 
domestic wool textile industry, the only 
customer for the American woolgrowers, 
directly affects the grower for good or 
for ill. Neither wool nor wool textiles 
can be successfully exported by American 
producers because the higher production 
costs here make them uncompetitive. 
This also is the core of the problem for 
American mills striving to meet import 
competition in the American market. In 
short, if they could export, there would 
be no import problem. 

Wool product imports have soared to 
26 percent of domestic production. If 
they are not halted the future of the 
American wool manufacturer and the 
American woolgrower is bleak indeed. 

The urgent need for limitations on wool 
product imports is nowhere better stated 
than in the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the National Wool Growers 
Association at its annual convention held 
last January which stated: 

We are seriously alarmed by the rapid 
growth in imports of wool textiles and ap- 
parel, and cannot hide our disappointment 
at the failure of the Government thus far to 
take action to achieve reasonable limita- 
tions on these imports. The wool manufac- 
turers of the United States are our only cus- 
tomers, If the steady rise in the proportion 
of imports to domestically produced wool 
textiles and apparel is not reversed, it will 
inevitably mean the extinction of the U.S. 
manufacturing industry and, therefore, of 
our own industry. We urge that President 
Johnson’s policy, as expressed in his stated 
conviction that wool product imports must 
be kept at reasonable levels, be promptly im- 
plemented, unilaterally if necessary. 

We also urge early enactment of legisla- 
tion to close the unconscionable tariff loop- 
hole on wool and silk blend fabrics, and other 
potential loopholes. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry in my State of West Vir- 
ginia is a relatively new industry. We 
have been making strenuous efforts to 
develop and expand it, so that we may 
take care of some of our workmen dis- 
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placed from the coal industry. It is one 
of the industries that can be developed 
in the State. Initial capital investments 
need not be large. We have the resources 
of power and land. Much of the labor is 
easily trained. We are struggling to get 
the industry on its feet. Various small 
and large plants are scattered among 
one-third of the counties of the State. 
Workmen from many of the other coun- 
ties find employment in textile plants of 
one kind or another just across State 
lines, in Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia. 
The textile business is therefore very 
important to us. 

In this situation, we are faced with 
competition in the textile field from 
abroad. Manmade textile fibres, woven 
fabrics, and manufactured textile articles 
of all kinds are brought into the United 
States under reduced tariff charges. We 
cannot compete with foreign labor, espe- 
cially in the textile field. This has been 
shown by official per man and per time 
rate wage scales. 

For some years the Appalachian area 
has been a matter of concern to the rest 
of the Nation. It has been stigmatized 
as a poverty problem. Coal has been 
its major source of wealth. But the coal 
industry has not been growing at a rate 
comparable to the growth of industry of 
other kinds. In fact, it has declined. 
The argument has been that Appalachia 
should diversify and expand its industrial 
operations. The Federal Government 
has offered to assist in the diversification 
and expansion. 

It seems somewhat short-sighted for 
the Federal Government to give with one 
hand and take away with the other. 
This is what it does when it sets tariff 
rates at a level which will encourage im- 
ports of materials which this Nation 
could produce equally well after its home 
industries had been developed, The orig- 
inal purpose of tariffs was to promote 
domestic industrial growth. That pur- 
pose remains. We can never expect Ap- 
palachia—and all of West Virginia is in 
Appalachia—to grow industrially as long 
as it is stifled by a flood of imports pro- 
duced from raw material to finished 
product by cheap labor. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, to exam- 
ine once more, very carefully, to see if 
it is more important for us to promote 
the welfare of foreign industry of every 
kind, particularly the entire textile in- 
dustry, or to look after our own welfare 
and provide employment for our own 
workers. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district extends from the 
foothills of the Appalachian Mountains 
all the way to the Black Belt, and from 
the Georgia line to within a few miles of 
the Mississippi line. Nearly every one 
of my 11 counties has one or more textile 
mills, and every county has residents who 
are employed in textiles, and every coun- 
ty raises cotton. More than 10,000 of my 
constituents are employed by the textile 
industry in my Fourth Alabama District. 

We are beginning to feel the pinch be- 
ing caused by these increased imports, 
and curtailment of operations has set in. 
When mill inventories are rising and the 
ratio of unfilled orders is declining, our 
mills have no choice but to slow down 
output. Many mills are making every 
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effort to keep full employment under such 
unfavorable conditions, but even now the 
average workweek is slowly beginning to 
decrease. As of this morning some seven 
mills in my district are operating on a 
4-day basis representing about one- 
half of the overall textile employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the millworkers in my 
district pay taxes, and then their taxes 
are sent overseas in the form of foreign 
aid to finance construction of new textile 
mills. Our cotton farmers pay taxes, 
and these taxes are sent overseas to pur- 
chase equipment to grow more cotton. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, how do I go back home 
and tell my textile workers that the rea- 
son they are working only part time, and 
my cotton farmers that the reason their 
cotton is sitting in the warehouse rotting 
is because we have got to buy textiles 
from our friends overseas? You can 
quote every agreement in the book, Mr. 
Speaker, but that will not satisfy me or 
my friends back home. Our only con- 
cern is that taxpaying American citizens 
and taxpaying American companies 
should not be penalized because our Gov- 
ernment wants to make friends with for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I also wish 
to raise my voice in protest against the 
unprecedented inflow of wool, cotton, 
and synthetic textiles from low-cost for- 
eign producing countries. Those of us 
who live in cotton-producing as well as 
textile manufacturing States have been 
made acutely aware of the steadily de- 
teriorating situation of our textile in- 
dustries, as evidenced by decreasing pro- 
duction, increasing unemployment, fall- 
ing wages, and plummeting profits. 

Injury to our domestic textile indus- 
try is mainly due to our excessive tariff 
reductions without reciprocal conces- 
sions, as well as the long-term textile 
agreement with foreign producing coun- 
tries without a strict limitation as to 
the percentage of our domestic con- 
sumption they can export to us. 

The present administration will have 
to institute severe restrictions on imports 
very soon to forestall a serious recession 
in the textile industry. With all major 
textile companies complaining of falling 
sales, lessened profits, and decreasing ca- 
pacity I feel that Congress should step 
in now with positive directions to the 
administration to curtail imports and 
also not to allow any further tariff cuts. 
Let us protect our own taxpaying wage 
earners and textile companies first and 
then let outsiders be entitled to a reason- 
able but limited percentage of our do- 
mestic market; say 5 percent. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
for the contributions made by the textile 
industry to the enhancement and better- 
ment of the people of Virginia and 
especially of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of my State, which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The textile mills in the Fifth District 
include the Dan River Mills, Burlington 
Mills, J. P. Stevens & Co., the Washing- 
ton Mills, Du Pont, and others. 

These industries are of incalculable 
value to the areas in which they are lo- 
cated. Approximately one-fourth of the 
people residing in the district which I 
represent derive a principal part of their 
income directly from textiles, but of 
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course the mills contribute to the econo- 
my of everybody. 

Not alone does the industry help com- 
munities financially. The people it 
brings in and adds to its payrolls are 
good, hard-working people who believe 
in a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
Some of them become local bulwarks, 
active in civic matters and working 
generously for the improvement of the 
localities in which they live. 

More importantly, these mills keep 
the native people at home. They pro- 
vide young as well as the more advanced 
in age with employment that enables 
them to remain gainfully employed on 
their native heath, thus relieving them 
of the necessity of moving elsewhere in 
search of jobs and thus diminishing their 
interest in the areas in which they were 
born. 

I speak from personal observation. 
Two of the mills I have named—Stevens 
and Burlington—are near my home, and 
I have watched them operate and have 
seen with my own eyes what they mean 
to both the rural and urban populations. 

The Fifth District is largely agricul- 
tural. The farm season is full in sum- 
mer and slack in winter, but there is no 
slack in employment so long as these 
textile mills are in operation. I grew 
up on a farm in the area and can recall 
so well the long, lean months of cold 
weather when farm activity and even 
jobs in more populous communities were 
at a minimum. That is never the case 
now, thanks to job opportunities offered 
by these mills. 

These mills are typical of this great 
industry on which much of American 
history has been built. They do not 
confine their interests to local matters 
alone, but are an important segment of 
the national picture. Take the Stevens 
Co., for instance. It is one of the oldest 
textile companies in America and has 
made almost unbounded contributions 
to the growth of this country. It has 
participated in every war in which this 
country has engaged since declaring its 
independence. Its president, the Hon- 
orable Robert T. Stevens, was for some 
years Secretary of the Army in the Cabi- 
net of President Eisenhower. 

From the standpoint of National, 
State, and local interest and their con- 
tributions to the welfare of the people, 
I know I can say the same thing about 
all the mills of my area. They breathe 
a business atmosphere and give us con- 
fidence. I am sure many thousands of 
people rest better at night and are hap- 
pier in their daily lives because these 
plants are located in their midst. 

Another fine example of the contribu- 
tions of the industry is the Dan River 
Mills at Danville, the largest textile 
manufacturer in Virginia and the sec- 
ond largest industrial employer. In a 
city of 50,000 population, it provides 
work and paychecks for some 10,000 per- 
sons. Its annual payroll is $45 million, 
and it pays more than $5 million a year 
for power, transportation, services, and 
supplies. 

This company does not operate in 
Danville alone. It has 29 plants in 17 
communities in five Southern States. In 
some of these places, it is the principal 
manufacturer and the only industrial 
employer. 
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You will be interested to know that 
this is not a transplanted business, but 
one that was born in Danville at a time 
of grave adversity. Virginia was still 
feeling the effects of a dark period in 
her past, a time when there was devas- 
tation on all sides and a mere depres- 
sion or recession would have looked like 
a high form of relief. The State was 
rebuilding solely through the character 
of her people, people of courage who did 
not subscribe to the something-for- 
nothing doctrine so familiar to us today. 
There was no Marshall plan, no Office 
of Economic Opportunity, no free hand- 
outs, no Federal lending agencies or 
Government relief programs, and no 
veterans’ benefits, 

It was in such a setting, not many 
years after the dreadful War Between 
the States, that a group of far-sighted 
citizens of Danville who, although im- 
poverished themselves, were willing to 
stake their all to give employment to the 
poverty-stricken people of the neighbor- 
hood. This they did by establishing the 
Dan River Mills, a concern that has con- 
— to burgeon over the years since 

en. 

Many of the problems with which we 
in this Nation now are confronted could 
easily be solved, I dare say, if only the 
country had leadership of the type pro- 
vided by such men as associated them- 
selves in this venture into the textile 
field. These men would have looked 
with disdain upon the wastrels and the 
squanderers who are as careless with 
our rights as with our money, and who 
swarm like locusts around our Nation’s 
Capital, consistently advocating spend- 
ing more each year until the country is 
hanging on the cliff of financial 
irresponsibility, 

The greatest threat to the textile in- 
dustry today is obviously the competition 
from the low-wage foreign nations 
where the hourly wage is from 20 to 30 
cents an hour. Year after year, our 
mills invest in new machinery, experi- 
ment with new equipment, and work 
with textile machinery manufacturers to 
develop new concepts in textile produc- 
tion. New fabric styles and construc- 
tions are worked out, tested, and finished. 
This is sound management, but it costs 
money. 

The regrettable factor concerning this 
striving for improvement is that it avails 
little when low-wage foreign textile pro- 
ducers copy the fruits of this effort and 
make virtually identical fabrics to ship 
to the United States. This is the threat 
that hangs constantly over the industry, 
and it should be a cause of worry to 
everyone in this Nation, for it could seri- 
ously handicap our economy. 

I commend the textile mills of this 
Nation for the great progress they have 
made and for the many opportunities 
they have offered to the people of Amer- 
ica. These mills and their wonderful 
management, as well as the extraordi- 
narily fine people who work in them, de- 
serve, as they no doubt have, the un- 
stinted appreciation of the people in the 
States wherein these operations are 
conducted. 

The industry of which they are a part 
is one of the bulwarks of our free en- 
terprise system. It is a large employer 
of production workers, a major contribu- 
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tor to our national income, a great 
spender for new equipment and other 
items, and an important source of the 
taxation which is necessary and indis- 
pensable for the operation of our Gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I am concerned over the 
rising trend of textile imports into this 
country from abroad. 

Let me outline the problem briefly: 

In 1966, imports of manmade fibers in 
all textile and apparel forms were equiv- 
alent to 8.8 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. This is the share of the U.S. 
market which American industry lost to 
foreign producers. 

In some areas of the industry as a 
whole—the problem of rising imports is 
causing greater problems than in others. 
For example, while cotton and wool im- 
ported apparel products increased be- 
tween 60 percent and 75 percent in 
1964-66, those of synthetic fiber more 
than tripled. In several of the knitted 
apparel areas, such as knit shirts and 
sweaters, imported products have taken 
as much as one-fourth to one-third of 
the total American market. 

This import problem is beginning to 
effect the entire textile industry. This 
is an industry that is closely interrelated. 
When one part of the industry is in trou- 
ble, it effects the other part, because the 
many segments of the industry act as 
suppliers and customers to each other. 

It is apparent that imports will take 
up all of the future growth possibilities 
of the marketplace. This will leave the 
American industry with little or no op- 
portunity to grow in the future. An in- 
dustry facing this situation cannot be 
expected or able to supply additional 
jobs in the future as our population 
grows. If the problem gets much worse, 
we could face reduction in employment. 
I, for one, do not like to see American 
workers’ jobs exported to provide a mar- 
ket for foreign economies. 

Consider this record of problems being 
caused by these vastly increasing textile 
imports: 

First, decline in new orders held by 
American industry; second, unfilled or- 
ders down; third, inventories rising; 
fourth, shorter workweek; fifth, new em- 
ployment lower; sixth, lower prices; 
seventh, reduced profits from which fu- 
ture expansion and wage increases can be 
financed; and, eighth, increase in deficit 
in U.S.-foreign textile trade to $800 mil- 
lion annually. 

We in the Congress have a responsi- 
bility to call these facts to the attention 
of those administering our laws covering 
foreign trade and imports. I am glad to 
join a number of my colleagues in call- 
ing for action to alleviate this situation. 
Minimum action should include: 

First. No reduction in tariffs on textile 
products. 

Second. Extend the international cot- 
ton textile arrangement for 5 years. 

Third. Establish a procedure for or- 
derly trade in wool and manmade fiber 
products. 

Adoption of these minimal suggestions 
would provide for orderly growth in the 
import market, but not threaten domes- 
tic industry. Also their adoption would 
give time for American industry to im- 
prove efficiency and cut costs in order 
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to become more competitive with foreign- 
made products. 

There are proposals before our tariff 
negotiators, to cut tariffs on certain tex- 
tile items by as much as 50 percent dur- 
ing the Kennedy round of negotiations 
in Geneva. I urge the Members of the 
House to consider the implications and 
seriousness of such a move. We would 
have an even greater rush into this coun- 
try of textile products, particularly those 
made of manmade fibers. 

Present tariffs provide a very small 
barrier, but even lower tariffs, combined 
with no other trade regulations, would 
simply cause chaos in the industry. 

We cannot permit this to happen. 
Those Members of Congress who are 
knowledgeable in this field must begin 
concerted action now to argue the facts 
before the tariff negotiations. These 
facts must be presented to those mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet who work 
with tariff and import problems. We 
must also ask for the support of the 
President and his entire administration 
to see that this industry is given fair 
treatment. And if necessary, legislation 
should be considered which would re- 
verse the situation in which we find our- 
selves today. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple in my district are vitally concerned 
with the manmade fiber and manmade 
fiber textile and apparel import prob- 
lem. In my district there are four major 
manmade fiber production facilities and 
a new research and development center 
for manmade fibers. Celanese, du Pont, 
Monsanto, and Uniroyal are the owners 
of these facilities. Together they em- 
ploy several thousand of my constituents. 

These plants require local materials 
and services from outside organizations, 
and the communities in which they are 
located supply many important services 
to their workers. The effect on the econ- 
omy of my district of these four plants 
and the research installation is quite 
formidable. The construction of these 
facilities and the research center com- 
prises the most important manufactur- 
ing development in my district in recent 
years. 

An especially valuable aspect of the 
manmade fiber industry is the excep- 
tionally high level of its wages. In 1965, 
the average weekly earnings of workers 
in manufacturing establishments in 
South Carolina were $78.77 and the aver- 
age hourly wage was $1.88. In the chem- 
ical and allied products industry group, 
in which the manmade fiber producing 
plants are included for statistical pur- 
poses, the average weekly earnings of 
establishments in South Carolina in 1965 
were $108.24 and the average hourly wage 
was $2.64. 

The range of jobs and job opportuni- 
ties in the manmade fiber plants is truly 
exceptional. These manufacturing 
plants are the epitome of technologically 
advanced industries, and the work force 
includes many scientists and technicians 
in addition to the highly skilled elec- 
tronics and automated equipment main- 
tenance workers who are essential to the 
functioning of these continuous process, 
continuous operation plants. 

During the past 10 years, thanks to 
the aggressive efforts of South Carolina 
to attract new industries, manufacturing 
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employment has increased by 20 percent. 
In my district, manufacturing employ- 
ment rose less rapidly, but the recent 
establishment of manmade fiber produc- 
ing facilities in the district promises to 
pep up the employment growth rate to 
match that of the State as a whole. 

My district continues to be over- 
whelmingly dependent on the textile mill 
products industry for employment. In 
1965, 63 percent of all manufacturing 
jobs in the district were provided by that 
industry. The effect of the long- 
continued and excessive level of imports 
of cotton and wool textiles on my par- 
ticular district is shown by the fact that 
textile mill products employment in the 
district increased by only 2 percent dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1956-65. Only 
in manmade fiber production and in 
manmade fiber broad woven fabrics was 
there significant growth. 

For these reasons, on behalf of my 
constituents and the welfare of the com- 
munities in my district, I must be greatly 
concerned about the disturbing impli- 
cations of the very high and continued 
rate of growth in textile and apparel im- 
ports, and particularly the rise in man- 
made fiber and manmade fiber textile 
and apparel product imports which in 
recent years has far exceeded that of 
other textile products. 

Unless action is taken soon to bring 
these imports under regulation, the em- 
ployment outlook in this one healthy 
sector of the industry in my district will 
be reversed and stagnation will char- 
acterize this important growth industry 
just as it has become characteristic of 
textile mill product employment in the 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another aspect 
of this matter which troubles me deeply. 
As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I am, of course, deeply 
sensitive to national developments which 
affect our gold reserve and the value of 
the dollar. Here in the area of man- 
made fibers and textile and apparel 
products of all fibers we seem to have our 
trade policy operating in the opposite 
direction from that which we probably 
intend. Here the combination of past 
tariff concessions and the agility of for- 
eign nations to restrict our exports is 
producing an ever-larger trade deficit at 
at galloping pace. 

Today this deficit is equal to one-third 
of our total balance-of-payments deficit. 
Tomorrow it doubtless will account for 
an even larger proportion. Are we as the 
legislators responsible under the Con- 
stitution for the regulation of foreign 
commerce destined to stand by helplessly 
while these foreign trade problems get 
even larger? 

The problem of the manmade fiber 
and the textile and apparel industries 
may be symptomatic of economic ills af- 
fecting many domestic industries in one 
degree or another. As the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the other body stated in his recent ad- 
dress to the Economic Club of New York, 
we can correct the problems which un- 
favorably affect our balance of payments 
‘by providing more rather than less pro- 
tection for any American industry that 
is threatened.” 

I note that exports of manmade fibers, 
textiles, and apparel have been compar- 
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atively static in contrast with the sharply 
rising volume of imports. Doubtless as 
in the case of some other industries, these 
sharply divergent trends are probably 
due to the low-wage cost basis of the 
foreign industries which direct their out- 
put to the U.S. market and the fact, as 
noted in the Finance Committee chair- 
man’s Economic Club address, that— 

The tendency in recent years has been to 
reduce American tariff protection while for- 
eign countries have given little if anything 
in return, other than to agree to continue 
their existing practices, without making 
trade more onerous for us than it had been 
in the past. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that no industry 
should be condemned to extinction by a 
refusal on the part of the State Depart- 
ment and its counterparts in the various 
other executive agencies to initiate ac- 
tions such as duty raises, withdrawal or 
modification of tariff concessions, or the 
imposition of flexible quota systems to 
limit imports to no more than a generous, 
fair share of the American market. 

I say to my distinguished colleagues 
who have expressed their concern here 
today about the manmade fiber and tex- 
tile-apparel import problem that, as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I shall watch with interest 
the executive response to their pleas. 
That response clearly has implications 
for our monetary policy in view of the 
drag of these imports on our balance-of- 
payments problem. 

I certainly agree that prompt action 
is required to achieve a measure of con- 
trol over this problem and that until such 
action is consummated, it would be un- 
wise for our trade agreement negotiators 
to make further reductions in U.S. im- 
port duties on these products, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I share the concern of my colleagues 
over the problems imposed upon our 
home apparel industry by the increasing 
volume of imports from abroad. This 
rising tide of imports shows that exist- 
ing tariff rates and the import agree- 
ment between the United States and 28 
other countries is not providing adequate 
controls of these foreign goods. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that if 
imports of all types of apparel products 
are not brought under a more reasonable 
and equitable control, the economic 
erosion of the home apparel industry will 
be sharply accelerated, 

This is of great importance to the Na- 
tion, to the State of Tennessee, and to 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Tennessee, which I am honored to repre- 
sent in the Congress. In my district 
there are almost 50 apparel manufac- 
turing plants employing approximately 
16,000 people. 

The apparel industry has provided 10,- 
000 new jobs in the Fourth District with- 
in the past 4 years. And so this mat- 
ter is of great concern to me and to our 
people. 

We are talking about jobs, about em- 
ployment, about bringing home the bread 
of life to families. 

If foreign competition in this area is 
permitted to drive these plants out of 
business, our tariff and trade policies 
will become self-defeating. We can pro- 
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mote essential foreign trade while pro- 
viding safeguards for our home industry. 

The time for action has arrived. I 
strongly urge, Mr. Speaker, that steps 
be taken to assure the continued growth 
and progress of this vital, indispensable 
home apparel industry. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
next few weeks, the U.S. Government will 
be involved in negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of other nations, the outcome 
of which could have a far-reaching effect 
on U.S. cotton farmers and the U.S. cot- 
ton industry. 

I refer first to the negotiations at 
Geneva, commonly referred to as the 
Kennedy round. 

It is my understanding that cotton 
textiles are on the list of items for 
negotiation involving a reduction in the 
U.S. tariff by as much as 50 percent. 
Second, the negotiations involving the 
extension of an arrangement under 
which restrictions have been imposed on 
the importation of cotton textiles. The 
original so-called long-term arrange- 
ment entered into several years ago ex- 
pires on September 30. I would cer- 
tainly hope that this arrangement would 
be extended for another 5-year period. 

There is a very urgent need, at this 
time, for the United States to impose 
reasonable restrictions on the importa- 
tion of cotton textiles. On August 1, 
1966, the carryover of U.S. cotton reached 
an alltime high of 16,900,000 bales. This 
exceeds by approximately two-and a half 
million bales, the previous record 
reached on August 1, 1956. 

In order to eliminate this burdensome 
surplus, U.S. cotton farmers are being 
called upon to reduce their acreage by as 
much as 35 percent. As a result, the 
1966 U.S. cotton crop was less than 10 
million bales as compared with about 
15 million bales the preceding year. 
The harvested acreage was the lowest 
in almost 100 years. 

In contrast to this record of reduced 
U.S. cotton production, let us examine the 
record of cotton textile imports. 

Just 5 years ago, in 1961, we im- 
ported the equivalent of 393,000 bales of 
cotton in the form of cotton products. 
Last year a record quantity of cotton 
textiles came into the United States, the 
amount being equal to 1,033,000 bales of 
raw cotton. During the last 2 years the 
increase amounted to more than 50 per- 
cent even though the so called long-term 
textile arrangement was in effect. 

It makes absolutely no sense to me for 
the U.S. Government to permit such a 
flood of textiles made from cotton to 
come into the country, at a time when 
cotton farmers are being forced to make 
drastic reductions in their acreage. 
These acreage reductions have a very 
serious impact on those who supply 
cotton farmers with materials needed to 
make a cotton crop as well as those who 
handle and process the cotton. As amat- 
ter of fact, the entire cotton growing 
community is suffering a very serious 
economic hardship because of the re- 
duced acreage and production of cotton. 
Why then should we impose this addi- 
tional burden on cotton in the form of 
imported textiles on the U.S. economy? 
I know of no good reason. 

I have heard it argued that if we will 
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import more cotton textiles, we can ex- 
port more raw cotton. But this argu- 
ment is not founded on fact. On the 
contrary, there is no correlation between 
the importation of cotton textiles and 
the exportation of raw cotton bales. 

Let me just cite a few figures to prove 
this statement. If we go back to the 
midtwenties, we find that importation of 
cotton textiles was trending downward 
from the equivalent of 100,000 bales to 
about 50,000 bales during the depression 
of the early thirties. During that same 
period, we were exporting from 6 million 
to 8,500,000 bales of cotton per year. 
Following World War II, imports of cot- 
ton textiles did not get back up to 100,000 
bales until 1954. But during this period 
we were exporting only 3 million to 4 
million bales of cotton—less than a half 
of the amount exported during the mid- 
dle of the late twenties, when textile im- 
ports were at the same level. 

Beginning in 1954, cotton textiles im- 
ports began a relentless upsweep from 
100,000 bales a year to over a million 
bales just this past year. During the 
earlier fifties, cotton exports varied from 
3 million to 5 million bales. During the 
past few years they have been at the 
same 3 to 5 million bale level. In other 
words, we are exporting about the same 
number of bales of cotton that we did 12 
years ago, but we are importing 10 times 
the quantity of cotton in the form of 
textiles than we were 12 years ago. 

Just one other comparison. In the 
cotton marketing year of 1964-65, we im- 
ported 688,000 bales of cotton in the form 
of textiles. The next year, ending Au- 
gust 1, 1966, the quantity of textiles im- 
ports in terms of raw cotton had in- 
creased by 30 percent up to about 900,000 
bales. The quantity of exported raw cot- 
ton was just the reverse, down by 28 per- 
cent from 1964-65, to 1965-66. 

This is all the proof that anybody 
needs that we do not increase cotton ex- 
ports by importing more cotton textiles. 

To me it is abundantly clear that cot- 
ton textile imports have gotten com- 
pletely out of hand during the past 2 
years. What needs to be done about it? 

This brings me back to the point where 
I started. I am simply asking that we 
do not encourage additional imports of 
cotton textiles by lowering U.S. tariffs. 
I further ask that we extend for at least 
a 5-year period the so-called long-term 
arrangement, which is the mechanism 
for imposing reasonable restraints on 
cotton textile imports. Further, we must 
have a more reasonable administration 
of that arrangement. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to join with my colleagues here this 
afternoon in expressing deep concern 
over the magnitude of the problems fac- 
ing our American textile industry. We 
in New England are well aware of the 
vast impact of this industry on our local 
and regional economies. New England 


textile mills and plants alone employ 
over 186,000 people and in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the textile-ap- 
parel industry includes 1,557 mills and 
plants, 96,500 jobs and nearly 14 percent 
of the total manufacturing in the State. 
Finally, and just as striking is the fact 
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that in my own home city of Lowell, 
Mass., nearly 30 percent of the total city 
employment is related to this industry. 

Viewing the industry across the coun- 
try, it is quite evident that while some 
progress has been made in the past 5 
years, the outlook is far from stable. 
Prices have been falling while those in 
most other industries have been rising. 
At the same time, the number of new 
orders has decreased and the inventories 
continue to back up. Due to a number 
of factors, none the least of which is the 
wage scale, the overall industry is finding 
it increasingly difficult to compete with 
foreign imports. This is true with re- 
spect to cotton, wool, and manmade tex- 
tiles. 

The situation is serious and the time 
to act is now. I want to commend the 
House textile delegation and the repre- 
sentatives of the industry who have so 
ably presented the case to the Congress. 
It is my hope that the House will study 
the situation in great detail and will not 
hesitate to respond to the problems in a 
positive, forceful manner. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
trade policies affecting the textile and 
garment industries in this country are in 
need of immediate reexamination. It 
occurs to me that when one of America’s 
major industries is suffering dangerous 
declines in business because of growing 
imports and foreign business America’s 
trade policies are then violating the need 
of her own people. 

This is precisely the situation in New 
York City. As my colleagues know, the 
textile industry is a vital element in the 
economy of that area. But because of 
the radical increase of textile imports 
over the last few years, the New York 
garment and textile industries are cur- 
rently undergoing disturbing reversals. 
Market trends for that industry show: 
First, new orders are rapidly declining; 
second, inventories are rising steadily; 
third, the number of new jobs is decreas- 
ing and workweeks have been shortened; 
and, fourth, the industry is getting lower 
prices for its products. 

While American industry has suffered, 
foreign textiles have enjoyed unprece- 
dented sales in this country and, in fact, 
are soliciting an unreasonable amount of 
our business. Our imports in synthetics 
have grown by 300 percent in the last 12 
years, cottons by 400 percent, ladies’ and 
children’s knitwear by 519 percent, and 
woolens by over 700 percent. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that American pro- 
duction has slackened. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a trade protec- 
tionist. I think it is important that this 
country not return to restrictive trade 
policies which existed before the New 
Deal to protect special American busi- 
ness interests. I believe that freer trade 
among countries may serve to relieve 
many of the tensions in today’s troubled 
world. But I believe that reasonable 
priorities must be set so that the Ameri- 
can people are not left holding the bag. 
Obvious inequities, such as in the gar- 
ment and textile industries, must be 
remedied immediately. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the concern of so many of my colleagues 
over the difficult situation faced by our 
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apparel manufacturing industry. Al- 
though a substantial part of the textiles 
used in clothing manufacture are pro- 
duced in the South, New York City is 
the largest center of clothing manufac- 
ture and anything which affects this in- 
dustry can have a profound impact on 
thousands and thousands of New York- 
ers. 

The jobs in this industry are not the 
sophisticated high-skilled positions that 
employ highly paid workers. On the 
contrary, a large portion of the work- 
force in the apparel industry are the 
semiskilled and the unskilled who make 
modest wages. Many of them are from 
minority groups and reduction in these 
jobs would have serious repercussions 
among the groups least able to readjust 
when regular employment opportunities 
diminish. 

The statistics vividly indicate the in- 
creasing competition which is facing our 
domestic apparel manufacturers. Im- 
ports of all textile and apparel products 
have increased in the 1962-66 period by 
84 percent, whereas exports have risen, 
in the same period, by only 15.7 percent. 
When we look at individual fibers, the 
picture becomes even more disturbing. 
For example, from October 1965 through 
September 1966 imports of cotton ap- 
parel increased by 16 percent over the 
preceding year. The value of these cot- 
ton apparel imports accounted for half 
of the dollar value of all imported cotton 
products. Wool and manmade fiber im- 
ports are increasing at an even more 
rapid pace than cotton apparel, whereas 
cotton apparel imports from 1962 to 1966 
have increased by 35 percent, wool in- 
creased 43 percent, and manmade fiber 
increased an incredible 374 percent. I 
think that these few statistics lend sup- 
port to the complaints now being voiced 
by those who earn their livelihoods in 
the domestic apparel industry. 

I am a firm supporter of liberal trade 
policies and know how important it is 
to foreign nations to be able to trade 
with the United States. There need be 
no inconsistency between support for 
more liberal trade policies and a desire 
to protect the jobs of tens of thousands 
of our fellow citizens who can least af- 
ford their loss. I would merely like to 
emphasize the need, at this time, for a 
realistic and sympathetic study of this 
situation. I think it would be wise for 
the White House, in particular those 
charged with responsibility for the Ken- 
nedy round of tariff negotiations, to 
study how our textile quota policy can 
be formulated so as to lessen any un- 
favorable impact on this important do- 
mestic industry. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to join my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in calling atten- 
tion to the serious problem of growing 
foreign imports of manmade fibers to 
this country. Congress must be con- 
stantly aware of the dangers posed to 
the U.S. balance of trade when foreign 
imports constitute a heavy penetration 
of the U.S. market. 

When we stop to realize that the av- 
erage hourly textile wage in this coun- 
try is almost 5% times that of Japan 
and almost eight times that of Hong 
Kong, the two major suppliers of wool 
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and manmade fiber imports, it should 
come as no surprise that the American 
textile industry and its employees are the 
real losers when the American market is 
flooded with imports. No American in- 
dustry could stand up against foreign 
competition that uses such a low wage 
scale. 

When foreign imports of cotton tex- 
tile and apparel products reached a 
critical high, the short-term and long- 
term cotton textile arrangement was en- 
tered into at the urging of interested 
members of Congress. But, now we 
have a situation that has reached crit- 
ical proportions in the area of manmade 
fibers and nothing is being done. 

We simply cannot bury our head in 
the sand on this issue. There is not a 
State in the Union which does not have 
an interest in the apparel industry. 
Statistics point out that it is the Na- 
tion’s fourth largest employer of manu- 
facturing personnel. This industry has 
resulted in alleviating unemployment 
problems in many areas that tradition- 
ally have had chronic unemployment. 
It is of paramount importance that Con- 
gress rescue this vital industry by plac- 
ing strict controls on the import of ap- 
parel products. 

There have been several concrete sug- 
gestions for saving this industry, such 
as an extension of the international cot- 
ton textile arrangement for 5 years and 
maintaining at present level our import 
duties on manmade fibers. But, action 
must be forthcoming or we will run the 
risk of destroying an industry which is 
not only vital to the American working 
man and the domestic market, but 
especially at this time—the national 
defense. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of North Carolina is a major 
center for the research and development 
facilities of the manmade fiber producing 
industry. The decisions which have 
been made by such companies as du Pont, 
Monsanto, Beaunit, Hercules, Celanese, 
Fiber Industries, American Enka, and 
Uniroyal to locate their production and 
research and development activities in 
North Carolina, have been of enormous 
benefit to our State. 

These facilities have attracted scientific 
personnel who devote their intellectual 
energies to the maintenance of US. 
supremacy in this important area of our 
technology. Their production plants 
have created large-scale employment at 
high rates of pay, which has added a 
very strong push to the increase in the 
standard of living of the people of North 
Carolina. I am proud to say that the 
Monsanto Co. has a major research cen- 
ter and production facility in my cistrict. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of this 
body, I am particularly interested in the 
employment-generating potential of the 
manmade fiber and manmade fiber tex- 
tile and apparel industries. The rate 
of growth in manmade fiber production 
and textile manufacturing has been well 
above the average of all manufacturing 
industries. In a moment I will develop 
the magnitude of this growth. 

Now, however, as a result of the un- 
precedented volume and rate of growth 
of imports of manmade fibers and tex- 
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tile and apparel products of manmade 
fibers, this valuable employment poten- 
tial for all classes of high-wage manu- 
facturing jobs—scientific as well as pro- 
duction—is being eroded by the destruc- 
tive effects of unregulated imports on the 
domestic market. 

Today manmade fibers are used in 
every sector of the textile and apparel 
industry complex. Manmade fibers are 
spun into yarn on the cotton as well as 
the woolen and worsted systems of spin- 
ning. In 100-percent manmade fiber 
yarn constructions and in blends with 
cotton and wool, these manufactured 
fibers have contributed exceptional 
growth in the production and sale of 
textile products in the United States. 

It is difficult to get an accurate count 
of the total employment in the U.S, tex- 
tile and apparel industry significantly 
concerned with the utilization of man- 
made fibers. It is possible, however, to 
isolate the employment in those few sec- 
tors of the textile industry that are ex- 
clusively concerned with manmade fiber 
textiles. At the yearend 1966, there were 
nearly 200,000 workers employed in the 
U.S. plants producing manmade fibers, 
filaments, and yarns and the broad 
woven weaving mills exclusively con- 
cerned with the production of manmade 
fiber fabrics. This is an increase of more 
than 50,000 workers from the level of 
employment in these industries in 1958— 
a 37-percent increase. 

The 54,000 new jobs created by the 
manmade fiber sector of the textile in- 
dustry between 1958 and the yearend 
1966 was far above the 31,400 jobs added 
during the same period in the textile mill 
products industry as a whole. While the 
manmade fiber sector of the textile in- 
dustry is only about one-fifth as large as 
the textile mill products industry, it 
created 70 percent more jobs than the 
entire textile mill products industry dur- 
ing the period mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, this commendable cre- 
ation of new jobs by the manmade fiber 
sector of the textile industry is now in 
grave danger of being robbed of its vi- 
tality by the rapidly increasing imports 
of manmade fibers and manmade fiber 
textile products. 

The Special Subcommittee To Study 
the Textile Industry in its third supple- 
mentary report to the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate in September 
1963 warned that— 

The future of both the manmade fiber 
producing industry and the textile mills pro- 
ducing manmade fiber fabrics is overshad- 
owed by the strongly rising trend in imports. 


The record of imports shows that that 
warning was, unfortunately, only too 
prophetic. In 1962, the last full year 
preceding the special subcommittee’s re- 
port, U.S. general imports of manmade 
fiber textile manufactures expressed in 
square-yard equivalents amounted to 
213.4 million square yards. In the cal- 
endar year 1966, this import tide had 
swelled to the astonishing level of 797.5 
million square yards. This is an increase 
of 274 percent in comparison with a 32- 
percent increase in wool and a 61-per- 
cent increase in cotton textile imports 
over the same period. 

The import trend for the primary 
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products, the manmade fibers, filaments, 
and yarns produced by the manmade 
fiber industry, is almost as dramatic as 
than for the manmade fiber textile prod- 
ucts. In 1962, U.S. imports of manmade 
fibers amounted to 88.8 million pounds. 
In calendar year 1966, these imports had 
increased to 216.5 million pounds, a 143- 
percent increase over the period. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1965 there were 13.4 
billion linear yards of textile fabric pro- 
duced in the United States. It would 
appear from the Federal Reserve Index 
of Industrial Production for textile yarns 
and fabrics that there was relatively 
little increase in production in 1966 com- 
pared with 1965. It is reasonable to 
compare total imports of manmade fiber, 
cotton, and wool textiles in 1966 with 
estimated domestic production of broad 
woven fabrics of about 14 billion linear 
yards, slightly above the output recorded 
in 1965. Total imports of all textiles in 
1966 were equivalent to 2.9 billion square 
yards. The linear yards in which do- 
mestic production is recorded are not 
exactly comparable to the square yard 
equivalent for imports. If we convert 
the linear yards to square yards by a 
factor of 1.5 square yards for each linear 
yard, we find that imports in 1966 were 
equivalent to 14 percent of domestic 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, when the ratio of cotton 
textiles to domestic production exceeded 
5 percent, the Nation learned that mar- 
ket disruption, loss of earnings, and ulti- 
mate loss of employment took place. 
Now the import penetration ratio in each 
of the principal fiber sectors of the tex- 
tile market is considerably in excess of 
this 5-percent figure. 

For manmade fiber and cotton, the im- 
port penetration ratio is in the approxi- 
mate range of 10 percent, while for 
woolen and worsted textiles it exceeds 25 
percent. 

The Nation’s largest manmade fiber 
producers have reported a sharp loss of 
earnings due to the distressed market 
conditions that existed in 1966 due partly 
to imports. Textile mills have reported 
reductions in hours of work and the fur- 
loughing or layoff of employees as a re- 
sult of the softening of the manmade 
fiber textile market. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts confirm the 
findings and forecast of the Special Sub- 
committee on Textiles in 1963 and the 
recommendations of that subcommittee 
that quantitative limitations of imports 
of manmade fibers and manmade fiber 
textile products were required in addi- 
tion to the limitation of imports of cotton 
and woolen and worsted textiles if the 
Nation's textile industry is to be main- 
tained in a state of sound economic 
health. The employment stakes are too 
great and the economic strength of the 
Nation as a whole too directly related to 
the health of the textile industry to 
countenance any further delay in the 
achievement of control on an all-fiber 
basis over the mounting imports of tex- 
tiles and textile products. 

MANY INDUSTRIES THREATENED BY MOUNTING 
IMPORTS 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to join in focusing at- 
tention on the frightening outlook posed 
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by ever-increasing imports from low-cost 
labor countries. Not only is our domestic 
textile industry threatened by the alarm- 
ing import problem, but so are our shoe 
and hat industries, about which I am also 
especially concerned, and many others. 
In fact, it seems to me that we are now 
confronted by what someone has termed 
a veritable battle for survival of Ameri- 
can industry and jobs in general. 

With the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia, the Honorable PHIL M. 
LANDRUM, presiding, an impressive meet- 
ing was held here on the Hill on Wednes- 
day to discuss the import problem as it 
applies to the textile industry. I was 
pleased by the unification evidenced 
there by the various segments of that 
industry—the manufacturers of cloth 
and apparel, and the producers of cot- 
ton, wool and manmade fibers, all rec- 
ognizing what foreign imports already 
are doing and what further uncontrolled 
imports can do to their very existence. 

For many years I have worked to com- 
bat unfair import competition with the 
American shoe and hat industries. In 
that connection, both labor and manage- 
ment have joined in the fight, as is also 
the case concerning textile imports. Be- 
cause of the related problems of all of 
these industries, I shall address my re- 
marks to some facts about each. 

First of all, I wish to point out that 
there are over 2,700 textile and apparel 
mills and plants in New England, pro- 
viding jobs for more than 186,400 people. 
In my State of Massachusetts alone are 
1,560 of those plants and mills, employ- 
ing 97,900 persons with an annual pay- 
roll of $373 million. In addition, New 
England is a primary producer of tex- 
tile machinery, providing an additional 
17,000 jobs in 145 plants. 

So we in the northeastern part of the 
country are deeply concerned about those 
important contributors to our economy. 
As more and more imports flood our 
home market, the more perishable be- 
comes the future of our industrial plants 
and the jobs they provide. 

In 1961 it appeared as though a real- 
istic check had been placed on excessive 
foreign textile imports. President Ken- 
nedy announced a Federal textile pro- 
gram, which was recommended by con- 
gressional leaders, whereby the second 
largest employer in the United States 
would be protected against a greater than 
5-percent growth in imports annually. 
Unfortunately, that program has not 
been implemented, with the result that 
textile imports have risen at a far greater 
percentage, 

Consider, for example, just the last 2 
years of the long-term arrangement un- 
der the textile program. Cotton imports 
rose by 24 percent in 1965—between Oc- 
tober 1964 and September 1965—by an 
additional 39 percent in 1966 and still 
another 30 percent during the first 3 
months of the current LTA year. 

Wool textiles imports have been on the 
increase for 10 years and now take 24 
percent of the total domestic market. 
Manmade fiber textile imports have risen 
from modest amounts in 1961 to 798 mil- 
lion square yards last year. 

That the intended control program has 
not worked, and emphasizing the urgent 
need for some new remedial action, is the 
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fact that imports of cotton, wool, and“ 


synthetic textiles rose threefold from 
less than 1 billion square yards in 1961 
to almost 3 billion in 1966. Their value 
was over the billion-dollar mark last year, 

It is important to note that American 
clothing manufacturers as well as pro- 
ducers of fabrics are feeling the impact 
of this import problem, because each 
passing year reveals greater quantities 
of foreign-made garments coming into 
our domestic market. One of the larger 
makers of sports and everyday outer- 
wear is located in my congressional dis- 
trict, and studies just brought to my 
attention concerning that part of the 
apparel industry reveal some other 
amazing statistics. 

As an example, Japan finds it more 
beneficial to send finished corduroys to 
the United States rather than accept or- 
ders for corduroy piece goods. Our im- 
port duty on piece goods, it so happens, 
is 45 to 50 percent, but on fabricated 
cotton garments costing over $4 each, we 
assess only a 10-percent duty. A long- 
lined coat comparable to one from Japan 
selling for $10 in our retail stores would 
cost U.S. manufacturers $10 to make, 
and therefore be sold for about $17.50. 
Whereas in 1964 a total of 15,053 dozens 
of this type of garment were imported, 
the number had climbed to 36,964 dozens 
in the first 11 months of 1966. 

Proponents of ever greater importa- 
tion of foreign-made products argue that 
U.S. manufacturers can offset their 
consequent losses by exporting more 
to other nations—yet 59 countries 
today would not allow American prod- 
ucts to come into their markets. We 
are also now in disadvantageous com- 
petition with Mexico and Russia for for- 
eign outlets of cotton. For instance, 
Japan imported 3 percent more raw cot- 
ton last year than the year before, but 
it bought 101,067 fewer bales from the 
United States compared to 164,682 more 
bales from Mexico and 100 percent more 
than the previous year from Russia. 
Thus, it is easy to see what is happening 
to such balance-of-payments benefits as 
we might get through exportation. 

Now let us consider shoe imports for 
another comparison, In 1965, 120,995,- 
000 pairs valued at $136,092,000 were 
imported from the low-wage countries; 
in 1966 the totals grew to 132,188,000 
pairs of shoes, including rubber footwear, 
with a value of $172,596,000. That is an 
increase from 15.2 percent of domestic 
production in 1965 to 16.3 percent in 1966, 
whereas imports in 1955 represented 1.2 
percent of domestic production. At this 
rate, if the importation continues un- 
checked, it is predicted that shoes will 
account for 30 percent of the home mar- 
ket in 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, for years 
now I have been privileged to be co- 
chairman of a congressional Shoe Com- 
mittee with my esteemed colleague from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable James A. 
Burke. We have constantly sought to 
assist the American shoe industry, par- 
ticularly insofar as meeting the prob- 
lem of imports is concerend. But it is as 
dismaying for us as it is for Congress- 
man LaNprum and his similar textile 
committee that, year after year, the im- 
ports multiply with consequent further 
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damaging effects on the jobs and busi- 
nesses of Americans, 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut, the Honorable JohN S. 
Monacan, heads a special committee des- 
ignated by Speaker McCormack seeking 
to have the American selling price guide- 
lines restored for determining duties on 
imported rubber-soled shoes. As mem- 
bers of that committee, Mr. BURKE and 
I have joined Mr. Monacan in cospon- 
soring legislation to offset the unilateral 
35-percent cut in import duties made a 
year ago by the Bureau of Customs on 
rubber footwear imports. We are also 
striving to prevent a proposed further 
50-percent reduction in those duties, 
which could virtually destroy the Ameri- 
can rubber-soled shoe industry. 

Mr. Burke and I are also sponsoring 
identical bills to establish an orderly 
marketing act, which would do much to 
adjust many of the existing import in- 
equities which affect the shoe, textile, 
and other domestic industries. I hope 
that my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and all industry and labor 
organizations concerned about imports 
will study this orderly marketing ap- 
proach and help bring about enactment 
of this legislation. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report on the plight of one of the small 
but equally important members of the 
American clothing industry. This is the 
hat industry. Imports of hat bodies, 
over the years, have been largely respon- 
sible for reducing the size of this in- 
dustry. I have just received some very 
disheartening news indicating further 
grief for our hat workers. Despite the 
fact that the Tariff Commission in 1950 
found that $10.70 per dozen for imported 
Czechoslovakian hat bodies was a 
dumping price, the Bureau of Customs 
has now been sustained by the Treasury 
Department in its conclusion that 
Czechoslovakian hat bodies costing 
$8.81 per dozen are not being imported at 
a dumping price in 1967. Although a 
high quality product competing with 
equally fine but necessarily more expen- 
sive American-made hats, the duty on 
these Czech hat bodies is only 55 per- 
cent, whereas it is 65 percent on hat 
bodies priced at above $9 per dozen. 
Even though American labor and man- 
agement spokesmen argued that these 
hats must have, in fact, cost the Czechs 
more than $9 per dozen to make, the 
decision of the Customs Bureau was 
upheld. 

Thus you can see that the gamut of 
problems created by the rising tide of 
imports is very wide. I am, therefore, 
pleased to record myself here today as 
anxious to do everything possible to 
alleviate the import threat not only to 
our textile industry, but to all others 
struggling under it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM] and from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] for arranging this most impor- 
tant discussion in the House today to 
focus attention on the very serious sit- 
uation confronting our textile industry. 

I know that this discussion will be 
most fruitful and helpful to all of us 
who are concerned in one way or another 
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with this great industry, an industry 
which, with allied trades, employs nearly 
4 million people and which touches in 
varying degree on the lives of the people 
in nearly 200 congressional districts 
spread across the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken many 
times on this issue, but as long as the 
American textile industry is beset by in- 
creasing imports from abroad, I shall 
continue to urge and seek remedial ac- 
tion on the part of this Government to 
protect American jobs. 

The situation grows worse all the time, 
and this downward trend cannot be re- 
versed as long as the Government per- 
sists in following trade policies which, 
incredible as it may seem, actually un- 
dermine the basic structures of many in- 
dustries in this country, of which the 
textile industry is a major one. 

Remedies have been prescribed, tried, 
and found wanting. The program con- 
ceived by our late beloved President Ken- 
nedy in 1961 brought some hope to tex- 
tile manufacturers and workers. Its 
provisions for regulating foreign imports 
and for offering Federal aid to domestic 
manufacturers might well have produced 
some beneficial effects, but despite the 
control program, Mr. Speaker, imports 
have increased threefold since 1961— 
from 964 million square yards to 2,811 
million square yards in 1966. At the 
same time, our exports have shrunk so 
that last year there was a net deficit of 
$902 million in our textile trade. Con- 
trols were actually effected only for cot- 
tons—other fibers were completely neg- 
lected—and even here imports have risen 
24 percent in 1965, 40 percent in 1966, 
and another 30 percent in just the first 3 
months of 1967. Another reason for the 
sad export situation is the fact that 
nearly 60 countries have restrictions of 
various kinds against textile imports 
from the United States. 

There is no question that immediate 
relief has to be provided before ruinous 
foreign competition finishes off the en- 
tire textile industry. In my State alone 
this great industry employs nearly 98,000 
people, with an annual payroll of $373 
million. It is obvious to any thinking 
citizen that our Nation with its high 
wage scales and standards cannot ap- 
proach, even with our high productivity 
and efficiency, the cutthroat competition 
resulting from the extremely low wage 
scales, low material and overhead costs, 
and low standards that prevail in many 
parts of the world. 

While it is our strong desire to pro- 
mote sound trade and business relations 
with other nations, it is imperative we 
recognize that such relations must be 
predicated on respective national inter- 
ests and mutual benefits and not upon 
benefits on one side and detriments on 
the other, as has been so much the case 
in some trade agreements. 

Discussions are going on now at Ge- 
neva which have a crucial bearing on 
the textile industry and several other 
vital areas of U.S. manufacture. This 
is perhaps our last chance to save an in- 
dustry that has contributed so much to 
the prosperity of our Nation. If this 
chance is allowed to slip by without any 
action on our part, we will, in effect, be 
inviting foreign industries to take over 
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our domestic market. If we do not act 
now, we will be contributing to the wi- 
dening dollar gap and wreaking havoc 
upon an industry which is urgently in 
need of relief from cutthroat competi- 
tion from abroad. 

I realize there are obstacles to chang- 
ing the present trade laws, but I again 
warn those who are responsible for the 
inconsistent, ill-advised administration 
of these discriminatory laws and for the 
overgenerous concessions being given to 
foreign nations, that unless this unjust 
competition with American industry is 
stopped now, many segments of the 
American economy, of which the textile 
industry is only one, will be injured and 
jeopardized. 

Let us act now before further irrepara- 
ble damage is done to our great Ameri- 
can textile industry. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
esteemed colleagues today in speaking 
out on the need to curb the growing im- 
ports of wool products. This steady in- 
creasing of imported wool textiles is most 
assuredly having an adverse effect on our 
domestic mills and the market for our 
woolgrowers. Nevada woolgrowers, like 
those of other States, are extremely con- 
cerned and rightfully so as American 
mills are the sole customers of the wool- 
growers. If we allow the imports of wool 
textiles to increase, this could well force 
our domestic textile industry to close its 
doors. What, then, is to become of the 
woolgrowers? 

The United States needs a sound and 
healthy woolgrowing industry as well 
as a healthy domestic textile manufac- 
turing industry, and the first step toward 
bringing this about is to see to it that 
no further tariff reductions on any 
textile products be negotiated. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great industries of this great indus- 
trial Nation, is the textile industry. No 
industry has a more creditable rec- 
ord in producing a high grade com- 
modity at consistently reasonable prices. 
The fact is the textile industry’s con- 
tribution to a stable economy has been 
as good as any and much better than 
most other industries. The low com- 
modity price coupled with increased cost 
of production is bringing the whole tex- 
tile industry, perilously close to serious 
economic difficulties. 

The imports of foreign textiles, natural 
and manmade, is now the major contrib- 
utor to the crisis prevalent throughout 
the textile industry generally. The tex- 
tile industry is in keen need and by its 
record deserves the careful attention of 
all in Government in alleviating its im- 
ports-induced economic pains. 

Other great American industries are, 
likewise, suffering from the squeeze of 
imports and can and should be helped 
at the same time. 

American industry can be relieved 
from the import squeeze with little or 
no injury to the importing nations. No 
responsible voice in American industry 
advocates the absolute exclusion of for- 
eign goods from American markets. 
The textile industry, and all American 
manufacturers, for that matter, simply 
want imports to be adjusted in accord- 
ance with conditions in the American 
domestic market and the particular in- 
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dustry affected. That is, when the 
market is good and the industry whole- 
some—let more foreign goods come in. 
When the market is bad and the industry 
sick—cut down on foreign imports. 
This would help our domestic industries 
tremendously and would give it much 
more confidence in the Government and 
in the future of the industry. Likewise, 
it would make foreign importing nations 
more cognizant and appreciative of the 
advantages they have in the American 
domestic market. As the imports of 
foreign goods into our markets have been 
handled for the past few years, the for- 
eign government has come to take our 
markets for granted—neither appreci- 
ating their advantage nor respecting the 
grantor of these advantages. 

This refinement in the handling of 
foreign imports has been needed for 
some time and should be commenced at 
once. A good place to start would be 
with textile imports. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding at this point. 

I join in this presentation and ask 
unanmious consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The case for textile has all the neces- 
sary historical and statistical data to 
make it imperative for this Congress to 
act for textile industries welfare. 

Over many years of hit-and-miss in- 
ternational arguments and negotiations 
the textile picture, so far as U.S. jobs 
and management is concerned, has 
worsened. 

The industry is not without blame nor 
can it dodge the charge of being short- 
sighted and self-centered in its approach 
to the total trade policy of our Nation. 

The so-called free traders have too 
often been able to separate and divide the 
U.S. industrial complex by handing out 
concessions and high-sounding promises. 

The textile industry endorsed the 5- 
year trade pact known as the Kennedy 
round because of a pie-in-the-sky 
promise, in the belief that they would get 
one or two concessions; namely, an im- 
port levy on cotton content in imported 
cotton textiles and a one-price cotton 
policy plus a new worldwide cotton agree- 
ment properly policed. 

The cotton content import levy was 
never imposed, the agreement is honored 
in its trade and the use-pure-cotton pro- 
gram has served to impose an additional 
$250 to $300 million burden upon the 
Public Treasury. 

This Member has held and voiced the 
view that the industry—nor any other 
competitive U.S. industry—can survive 
in the free trade jungle without subsidy, 
trade cartels or in the last gasp for sur- 
vival, purchase of foreign products from 
competitors in low-cost areas for the 
U.S. marketplace. 

There are today many industries with 
overseas production facilities owned out- 
right or by working agreements and 
franchises further completing the trade 
picture. 

I wish to warn the industry, and, if it 
finds in Congress, that if the industry 
again attempts to make it own deal, or 
accept some short-term advantage with- 
out giving concern to other import-im- 
pacted industries it will be driving an- 
other nail in its own coffin. 
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Truly textiles must hang together with 
other U.S. industries or hang separately, 
for hang it will. 

My own study group, the General 
Labor Subcommittee, will start hearings 
in April which will deal with this subject 
because of the proof obtained in our 
worldwide study that certain U.S. in- 
dustries are going abroad for their prod- 
uct to circumvent and dodge their ob- 
ligations under the Fair Trade Stand- 
ards Act. 

We hope to show that the U.S. economy 
is on the verge of becoming a second-rate 
industrial complex and the danger signs 
are increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years now I 
have taken the floor of this chamber and 
warned that our international trade pol- 
icy was leading us down the path of eco- 
nomic disaster. I held hearings on the 
impact of imports on American employ- 
ment and industry in 1961 and 1962, and 
most recently, my Labor Subcommittee 
has been undertaking an extensive in- 
vestigation of the subject. Next month, 
we hope to resume hearings on two bills 
which would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and essentially, grant the 
President authority to impose import re- 
strictions upon finding such imports in- 
jurious to a domestic industry, area, or 
segment of employees. 

I had the pleasure yesterday, however, 
of attending a meeting of textile indus- 
try representatives and many Members 
whose districts contain textile-producing 
facilities. The industry outlined the 
damage foreign competition has done 
and asked for congressional assistance. 
A similar gathering of the steel industry 
earlier this year yielded the same general 
conclusion. I am delighted that these 
two major industries have decided to 
step out and join other disadvantaged 
industries in the struggle to curb unfair 
competition from abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the textile story is an in- 
teresting one. The industry employs 
about 1 million workers, but that total 
plus those employed in dependent and 
related industries, approaches 4 million. 
We are obviously not talking about a 
small segment of our industrial complex. 

The average hourly earnings for do- 
mestic textile workers was $1.96 in 1966. 
Average hourly earnings in competitive 
countries during 1966 were: United 
Kingdom, $1.33; Belgium, 80 cents; Italy, 
56 cents; Japan, 36 cents; Hong Kong, 
25 cents; and Portugal, 18 cents. It 
should be noted here that 48 percent of 
U.S. textile imports come from Japan 
and Hong Kong. The average hourly 
earnings in both countries, totaled, does 
not even approach one-third of the U.S. 
rate. 

As for world textile prices, recent 
months have seen a constant decline. All 
industrial commodities have increased 
nearly 6 percent in the world price mar- 
ket, while textile products have declined 
from a 1957-59 index base of 100, to 97.5 
in January of this year. 

Imports, on the other hand, are in- 
creasing at a fantastic rate. In 1956, 
cotton textile imports were slightly over 
400 million square yards. In 1966, that 
figure was over 1,800 million square 
yards. 

All of this has resulted in a U.S. textile 
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trade deficit. In 1966, textile imports 
were valued at about $1.5 billion, and 
U.S. textile exports at less than $700 
million. This created a dollar deficit of 
some $800 million. In 1958, the first 
serious trade deficit in textiles could be 
seen, and that deficit has grown enor- 
mously since then. 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry has 
asked for our help and I support that 
plea. Their problem is one which 
should concern every one of us, regard- 
less of the industrial complexion of our 
various districts, for it affects not only 
an industry and related industries, but 
over 4 million American workers. This 
is the ultimate yardstick of the toll taken 
by our trade policies. 

I hope the textile industry will stand 
with similarly affected industries in solid 
opposition to our present practices. To- 
gether, these industries comprise a mam- 
moth segment of our economy, and their 
best effort can only come in unanimity. 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, although there once was a 
day when industrial New England and 
the textile industry were one and the 
same, that day has gone by. Witness 
the number of my esteemed southern col- 
leagues who today are participating in 
this discussion. 

Some economists, looking at the “big 
picture,” fail to note, however, the con- 
tinued importance of the textile and ap- 
parel industries to the New England re- 
gional economy. These industries give 
work to 186,000 men and women—12.1 
percent of all manufacturing employ- 
ment—with an annual payroll of ap- 
proximately $721 million. In my own 
State of Massachusetts, they employ 
96,000 with an annual payroll of $373 
million. 

When 186,000 working men and wom- 
en see their jobs taken away or threat- 
ened by the growing tide of textile im- 
ports so thoroughly discussed here this 
afternoon, it is little wonder that these 
men and women, and their union repre- 
sentatives, flood our desks with mail ask- 
ing us to do something about this situa- 
tion. 

Why should they want to turn over 
their jobs to Hong Kong where the aver- 
age textile wage is 25 cents an hour? Or 
to even lower paid workers in Taiwan, or 
Pakistan. Surely there must be a better 
way of assisting these developing nations 
than by encouraging them to engage one 
of our most important industries in a 
competitive battle on our own soil. 

If it were only these developing coun- 
tries involved, however we might survive 
this overgenerous helping hand. But 
the big push into our textile markets 
comes from Japan. From what I read of 
the booming economy of that country, 
we can scarcely call it an underdeveloped 
nation. 

So many of my colleagues this after- 
noon are urging the Government fully to 
implement the administration’s textile 
program, promulgated by President Ken- 
nedy and endorsed by President John- 
son, that I will not dwell on the pro- 
gram’s content. However, Mr. Speaker, 
Pum to associate myself with this posi- 

on. 

Mr. KX ROS. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
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nomic balance and well-being of the 
textile industry which employs more 
than 2,000,000 persons in this country 
is seriously threatened by an alarming 
increase in imports over the last 5 years. 
This is a direct threat to the 9,000 per- 
sons employed by 65 mills located in 29 
cities and towns within my own First 
Congressional District of Maine. Im- 
ports of cotton, wool and synthetics have 
risen from less than 1 billion square 
yards in 1961 to 3 billion square 
yards in 1966. This represents the in- 
troduction of goods valued at $1 billion 
on the American market. 

The relatively uncontrolled growth of 
wool and synthetic products is under- 
standable, since little effort has been 
exerted to curb such imports. However, 
it also should be noted that the growth 
of cotton textile imports has continued 
to soar over the last 5 years, despite a 
long-term agreement which was designed 
to limit the increase in cotton imports 
to 5 percent annually. 

Imports of cotton textiles alone in 
1966 amounted to an estimated 1.8 bil- 
lion square yards or more than twice the 
level of fiscal year 1961, when the long- 
term agreement which expires this year 
was put into effect. Imports of cotton 
textiles have risen by 24 percent and 40 
percent respectively, in the last 2 years, 

The failure in the past 2 years to ad- 
minister the long-term agreement as 
promised, the failure to take any effec- 
tive action to limit wool imports, and an 
apparent unwillingness to do anything 
about synthetic textiles has created a 
dangerous situation which jeopardizes 
the future of one of our major domestic 
industries. 

There is a need for immediate action 
to eliminate the inequities of the present 
import program and restore confidence 
within the textile industry that it will be 
protected against further encroachment 
by foreign firms and diminution of its 
domestic market. 

Wool textile imports have been on the 
rise for 10 years and now amount to 24 
percent of the total U.S. market. Im- 
ports in 1966 of wool textiles leveled 
off only because exporters overshipped 
to the U.S. market in 1965, depressing 
our market in 1966. 

Manmade fiber textile imports have 
risen from modest amounts in 1961 to 
789 million square yards last year. The 
most rapid increases have been in the 
last 2 years and almost 10 percent of 
the U.S. market has been taken over by 
foreign mills. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that in- 
action must be replaced by firm imple- 
mentation and expansion of the textile 
program to provide adequate control of 
wool and synthetic textile imports. We 
also must take action to insure that the 
long-term cotton agreement will be ad- 
ministered according to its original in- 
tent and that this agreement will be re- 
newed for another 5 years. 

Textile and apparel imports of all 
fibers must be controlled by quotas to 
protect our domestic industry. This can 
be accomplished either by unilateral 
action, if necessary, or by new interna- 
tional agreements carefully administered 
by the United States. 

In the meantime, it is essential that 
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there be no reduction of tariffs on these 
textile and textile products. 

Mr. Speaker, imports of textiles and 
apparel are the No. 1 problem facing the 
textile-apparel industry in this country. 
We must act now to curb imports which 
otherwise will continue to take an ever- 
increasing share of the U.S. domestic 
market. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
textile industry is one of America’s basic 
and oldest industries. It has played an 
especially significant and important 
economic role in the development of 
Maine and New England. Many of our 
communities owe their very existence 
to this industry, and many generations 
of our people have earned their liveli- 
hoods at the looms and spindles that 
have created much of the wealth, and 
many of the institutions, which give 
New England its character. 

Today, this industry faces a grave 
crisis. This crisis poses a serious na- 
tional problem, one which calls urgently 
for immediate action. The problem is 
a familiar one, one which has been dealt 
with before, and the means for solving 
it are as simple as the necessity to take 
action is urgent. The problem is caused 
by excessive importation of textile prod- 
ucts. Its solution is to be found in the 
reasonable limitation of such imports. 

In 1958, after thousands of jobs had 
been lost and chaos had been created in 
many communities where textile plants 
formed the economic base, a thorough 
study of the problems affecting the in- 
dustry was undertaken. As a direct re- 
sult of this study, the 1961 Federal tex- 
tile program based on recommendations 
of Senate and House leaders was an- 
nounced by President Kennedy. This 
program was designed to hold the level 
of textile imports in control. 

The long term arrangement worked 
out under the Federal textile program 
dealt with problems of cotton textiles 
only. However, it was sufficient to re- 
store the confidence of the industry. 
Textile mill owners increased their in- 
vestments for modern plants and ma- 
chinery and the industry moved into a 
period of reasonable security and sta- 
bility. Profits increased, and much of 
this profit was passed along to employees 
as wage increases, and the loss of jobs 
was brought to a halt. 

The long-term agreement for control 
of cotton textile imports was a reason- 
able one. the importance 
of trading freely with other nations of 
the world, it called for an increase of 5 
percent annually in the volume of im- 
ports to be permitted to enter the 
country. 

Officially, this important trade agree- 
ment will expire later this year. For all 
practical purposes, it can be said that 
the agreement ceased to function in 
accordance with its original intent in 
1965. Cotton textile imports were held 
close to the 5 percent annual increase 
ceiling level from 1962 to 1964. In 1965, 
however, they jumped by 24 percent. 
This was followed by another 40 percent 
increase in 1966 and yet another 30 per- 
cent increase in the first 3 months of the 
current long-term agreement year. 

Imports of woolen and synthetic fiber 
textiles have increased at an even more 
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rapid rate. Wool textile imports have 
been increasing steadily for 10 years and 
now take 24 percent of the total domestic 
market. Manmade fiber textile imports 
have risen from modest amounts in 1961 
to nearly 800 million square yards last 
year. 

The impact of imports in violation of 
the intent of the long-term agreement 
resulted in a downturn in the domestic 
textile industry which began last sum- 
mer. This downturn, and the unfavor- 
able outlook for the future of the in- 
dustry if effective controls of imports 
are not forthcoming has caused grave 
concern. 

The current situation would not have 
developed if the long-term agreement 
had been enforced. The textile industry 
has been victimized by inaction. Firm 
implementation of the agreement would 
have prevented the present crisis in our 
textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 2 million 
American men and women earn their 
livelihood in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries. Another 2 million are em- 
ployed by the firms which produce the 
fibers used in the textile industry. 

In New England, more than 186,000 
people are employed in the textile and 
apparel industries, and such employment 
is heavily concentrated in many com- 
munities. For example, the textile in- 
dustry accounts for 70 percent of the 
jobs in Fall River, 40 percent in New 
Bedford, 30 percent in Lewiston-Auburn, 
Maine, 29 percent in Lowell, 28 percent 
in Manchester, and 25 percent in Boston. 
In addition, New England produces much 
of the machinery used in textile produc- 
tion. This accounts for another 17,000 
jobs. 

The problems of the textile industry, 
therefore, affect the lives of many Amer- 
ican workers. It is imperative that we in 
the Congress, as well as those in the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government, act 
firmly, responsibly, and swiftly to over- 
come these problems. Our course of ac- 
tion is clear, we must extend the long- 
term agreement on cotton imports and 
zealously enforce its provisions. In ad- 
dition, we must afford some measure of 
protection to our woolen and synthetic 
fiber textile industries. 

In the year prior to the signing of the 
long-term agreement of 1961, we wit- 
nessed an alarming recession and disin- 
tegration of our domestic cotton textile 
industry. We must act before the pres- 
ent industry crisis again reaches calami- 
tous proportions. 

In requesting reasonable import regu- 
lations, we must not be deterred from our 
purpose by unrealistic concern for for- 
eign producers. American industry and 
American workers must not needlessly 
be required to sacrifice their profits and 
their jobs to foreign competition. Our 
foreign policy and our relations with 
other nations will not be impaired if we 
take reasonable steps to insure our own 
economic well-being. 

The long-term agreement executed in 
1961 and disregarded since 1965 is itself 
an example of a fair and acceptable pro- 
gram of control. Let us insist that the 
agreement be extended for another 5 
years and that its provisions be firmly 
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Let us insist that reasonable import 
quotas be established for wool and syn- 
thetic fiber textiles. And let us oppose 
any reduction of tariffs on textiles and 
textile profits. 

By failing to enforce the provisions of 
the existing agreement under the Federal 
textile program, our Government has 
failed in its responsibility to this impor- 
tant industry. Now, seeing the survival 
of their plants and jobs seriously threat- 
ened, the people who earn their liveli- 
hoods in the textile industry again turn 
to us for assistance. Let us not fail them 
again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, cotton producers are vitally 
concerned about the steady increase in 
cotton textile imports. They are con- 
cerned because they are losing markets 
for their own cotton to these low-wage 
imports. 

Over 1 million bales of cotton came 
into the United States last year in the 
form of cotton textiles. And they came 
at time when our Government was 
spending millions of dollars to reduce 
cotton production in this country. 

Of course the sole reason for the vast 
upsurge in imports is that they are pro- 
duced under wages and working condi- 
tions with which our domestic textile in- 
dustry cannot and would not compete. 

Mississippians are understandingly 
concerned about this matter, not only do 
we produce over a million bales of cotton 
annually, we have both a textile and an 
apparel industry. 

So I join my colleagues in urging that 
our Government take immediate, reme- 
dial action to stop the flood of textile im- 
ports now pouring into this country. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the textile 
and apparel import problem which is be- 
ing discussed here today is of concern 
to my district and to the State of Vir- 
ginia. To Virginians the manmade fiber 
and manmade fiber textile and apparel 
products part of the problem are of ex- 
ceptional importance. 

During the first quarter of 1965, the 
latest period for which this kind of de- 
tailed information is available, there 
were a total of 23,700 workers employed 
in manmade fiber producing plants and 
in manmade fiber broad woven weaving 
mills and manmade fiber textile finishing 
plants in the State of Virginia. The pay- 
roll payments to these workers during 
that quarter when converted to an an- 
nual rate were approximately $138.5 mil- 
lion. 

In addition in the remainder of the 
textile mill products industry there were 
31,700 workers employed in Virginia dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1965, and the an- 
nual rate of payroll payments made to 
them was approximately $121 million. 
In the apparel and related products in- 
dustry there were 27,842 Virginians gain- 
fully employed in the first quarter of 
1965. The payroll payments to them in 
that quarter when converted to an an- 
arse rate were equivalent to $82.4 mil- 

on. 

All of these jobs were important to 
Virginia. The point that I am making 
is that the high wages paid to employees 
in manmade fiber producing plants and 
in manmade fiber broad woven weaving 
mills are of exceptional importance to 
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the economy of Virginia and to the 
standard of living of the Virginians em- 
ployed in those establishments, 

In the Seventh Congressional District 
of Virginia, which I am privileged to rep- 
resent, there are three manmade fiber 
producing installations and a manmade 
fiber research center. These three estab- 
lishments account for 10 percent of 
the total manufacturing jobs in my dis- 
trict. There are also 19 textile mills and 
23 apparel and related products plants 
in my district. Together these estab- 
lishments supply about a third of the 
manufacturing jobs in my district. 

From these data it should be clear that 
foreign trade developments which have 
an adverse effect upon the manmade 
fiber producing industry, upon the man- 
made fiber textile and apparel products 
industries, and upon the other sectors 
of the textile and apparel industries are 
of real concern both to me and my con- 
stituents, and to all Virginians. 

For these reasons I am disturbed about 
the very sharp rise in imports of man- 
made fibers and manmade fiber textile 
and apparel product: in the past few 
years. Between 1962 and 1966, imports 
of the manmade fibers, filaments, fila- 
ment yarn, and related primary products 
increased by 144 percent in quantity. 
The manmade fiber textile and apparel 
products were imported at an even more 
rapid rate, with the total quantity 
brought into this country increasing by 
274 percent during the period 1962-66. 

As a result of the excessive increase in 
imports of manmade fibers and man- 
made fiber textile and apparel products, 
there was a serious and sudden weaken- 
ing of the textile market in the latter 
portion of 1966 which is continuing this 
year. Prices have been depressed 
throughout the textile industry, espe- 
cially in the manmade fiber products 
sector, and some of the major manmade 
fiber producers have reported publicly 
sharp reductions in their earnings as a 
result of these developments. 

Mr. Speaker, if these excessive im- 
ports of manmade fibers and products 
are not brought under control, the fiber 
producers will be unable to continue to 
devote the large proportion of their earn- 
ings which has characterized their ac- 
tivities in the past to research, develop- 
ment, and promotion of manmade fiber 
textiles. The entire textile industry will 
be the loser if this is the result. 

Furthermore, it is the capability of the 
manmade fiber industry to devote large 
sums to research which has kept the 
United States in the forefront of this 
sector of technology. The retention of 
technological leadership for our indus- 
tries is of major importance to the eco- 
nomic strength of the United States and 
our worldwide position of leadership. 

For these reasons I concur in the views 
that have been expressed by so many 
Members of this body today that there 
should be no further reduction in the 
import duties on manmade fibers or man- 
made fiber textile and apparel products, 
nor, indeed, on the cotton and wool tex- 
tiles where imports are also continuing 
to threaten the stability of domestic 
manufacture and employment. 

Furthermore, the United States should 
aggressively seek an international accord 
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on the limitation of the rate of increase 
of manmade fibers and manmade fiber 
textile and apparel products so that the 
U.S. market can continue to grow and to 
accommodate on a fair and equitable 
basis both foreign and domestic fiber, 
textile, and apparel products. Without 
such ground rules the growth in the do- 
mestic market will unfairly accrue to the 
foreign producers. 

We cannot sustain increased employ- 
ment for our growing population nor 
maintain a high standard of living of our 
people if we do not assure that American 
industry can enjoy a reasonable share of 
the growth of our markets for textile and 
apparel products, whether of cotton, 
wool, or manmade fiber. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues today 
in pointing out to our fellow Members 
of the House of Representatives our deep 
concern over the increase of manmade 
fiber textile imports. 

There are three basic necessities of 
life—food, shelter, and clothing. The 
textile industry in America has done an 
outstanding job in providing low-cost 
clothing for the people of this country. 
We should all be very proud of the excel- 
lent quality of manmade fibers produced 
by American employees. The clothing 
industry, in one form or another, pro- 
vides for 4 million jobs in America. The 
future of these jobs is seriously affected 
by the rapid rise in imports. 

I was shocked to learn that manmade 
fiber imports have increased from less 
than 100 million square yards to over 
800 million square yards in the last 10 
years. During this same period whole- 
sale textile prices in this country have 
declined. Our American employees are 
competing with such wage scales as those 
of Japan and Hong Kong where the aver- 
age wage per hour is 36 cents and 25 
cents, respectively. 

Another very serious effect of this tre- 
mendous increase in imports is the deficit 
that it contributes to our balance-of- 
payments problem. Total U.S. textile 
trade imports caused an $800 million def- 
icit last year. This seriously affects our 
balance of payments and any action that 
we take to remedy this helps the entire 
U.S. economy. 

I sincerely urge all Members to con- 
sider the action that is needed imme- 
diately, which is: 

First. No reduction in tariffs on textile 
products. 

Second. Extend international cotton 
textile arrangement for 5 years. 

Third. Establish a procedure for or- 
derly trade in wool and manmade fiber 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud that the 
Industrial Rayon Division of Midland- 
Ross Corp., has its largest plant in my 
congressional district. I am especially 
proud to say that it is located in my 
hometown of Painesville, Ohio. I know 
many of the employees in this plant on 
a personal basis. Their future job secu- 
rity is directly involved with the deci- 
sions that this House will make. 

For this reason, I personally ask that 
the House of Representatives consider 
the above suggestions and those that my 
colleagues have made this afternoon. 
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Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to join with so many of my col- 
leagues today in an effort to help save 
the textile industry of our country, which 
is presently undergoing severe hardship 
due to increased imports from abroad and 
our trade policies which make such im- 
ports possible. 

New England was at one time proud 
of its textile industry, which was the 
mainstay of our economy. Today it is 
almost a shell of its old self, but it is still 
fighting to retain a toehold, it is strug- 
gling desperately for its survival. It is 
faced with very serious problems, the 
greatest of these being the tremendous 
and very discouraging competition caused 
by rising imports. Textile imports in 
1966 were about three times the level of 
imports in 1961 when President Kennedy 
announced his program to control such 
imports. If the threat to our textile in- 
dustry was serious in 1961, it is most 
pressing today. 

I am pleased that there is unanimity 
in our ranks, including business, labor, 
and the Congress, on the need for action 
to take the necessary steps to help this 
industry. We cannot afford to lose these 
business enterprises. We cannot afford 
to have our plants shut down or even 
curtail their production. We cannot 
afford to sit by idly and watch American 
workers lose their jobs and their liveli- 
hood. But unless we take prompt ac- 
tion, we stand in danger of continuous 
losses which may prove very harmful if 
not fatal to the entire textile industry. 

I want to commend our colleagues, the 
Honorable Pur. M. Lanprum and the 
Honorable W. J. B. Dorn and others who 
have taken the initiative in organizing 
this fight on the part of House Members 
to help the textile industry resolve some 
of these problems. At the meeting yes- 
terday under the chairmanship of Mr. 
LANDRUM we learned that some 4 million 
people are directly employed in the tex- 
tile and related industries. I shudder to 
think what would happen to these 4 mil- 
lion American families if this industry is 
destroyed because of our shortsighted- 
ness, and how this would affect our econ- 
omy. 

Various proposals to help the industry 
have been indicated and discussed in 
some detail. I associate myself with 
these proposals and urge early action. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my two colleagues, the gentle- 
men from South Carolina and Georgia, 
who have arranged this special time to- 
day when we can discuss a very imposing 
problem, the importation of apparel 
items. 

I am pleased to join with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM] and other colleagues in draw- 
ing attention to the rapidly growing 
threat posed by imports of apparel. 

There are many reasons for my inter- 
est in the status of our domestic apparel 
industry. My first reason is that I want 
to see the United States maintain a 
healthy economy. We cannot if we al- 
low imports to push aside our domestic 
products. The apparel industry is the 
Nation’s fourth largest employer of 
manufacturing personnel. Thus, too 
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many imports can directly add to the 
number of unemployed in this country, 
and no one wants more unemployment. 

I want to see my home district, the 
Second District of Tennessee, prosper. 
As their elected Representative, it is my 
duty to look after their needs and inter- 
ests. One of the greatest needs of this 
eight-county district is industry—indus- 
try to provide jobs so that our young peo- 
ple will not have to migrate elsewhere to 
find employment and to support their 
families. 

Textile—namely, apparel—manufac- 
turing is at the top of the list of indus- 
tries in my district. It is the No. 1 in- 
dustrial employer in Knoxville, our larg- 
est city, and it employs thousands of per- 
sons from the smaller towns of Morgan, 
Scott, Campbell, Anderson, Union, Clai- 
borne, and Blount Counties. So you see, 
foreign imports can affect the economy 
of every county in my district. 

Foreign imports, too, affect the econ- 
omy of the entire State of Tennessee, for 
in Tennessee, as well as in New York and 
Mississippi, the domestic apparel indus- 
try is the biggest employer in nondurable 
manufacturing, and, indeed, in all manu- 
facturing. And, on the national level 
the domestic apparel industry has more 
plants in more places than any other in- 
dustry, save one. 

To realize the influx of foreign im- 
ports, we have only to go to any local 
department store to see the situation in 
children’s, women’s, and men’s apparel. 
And, if you have been a frequent shopper 
over the past few years, you will have 
noticed the rapid increase of labels from 
Kong Kong, Japan, Taiwan, Italy, India, 
Mexico, West Germany, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Israel, Jamaica, Ko- 
rea, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Singapore, and Spain. 

It sounds almost incredible to hear 
someone say that in just a matter of a 
very few years apparel exports to the 
United States have increased by as much 
as 1,000 percent from some countries. 

Cotton apparel imports from 1962 to 
1966 have increased 35 percent, wool in- 
creased 43 percent, and manmade fiber 
increased 374 percent as measured in 
square yards. Since 1962 cotton manu- 
factured products on the world market 
have been under the administration of 
the Geneva long-term cotton textile ar- 
rangement, and this explains the reason 
for the lower rate of increase in cotton 
apparel imports. However, now that 
many industrialized nations have the 
knack of producing high quality man- 
made fibers for apparel, the threat to 
our domestic producers has multiplied 
many times, Our domestic manufac- 
turers are simply unable to meet the 
highly competitive pace of their foreign 
counterparts. 

I am convinced that the imports of 
apparel items will continue to go up- 
ward and that our own manufacturers 
will take a smaller portion of the apparel 
market. That is, this will surely happen 
unless we take heed now and provide 
proper regulations over imports. 

I am not saying that all apparel im- 
ports are bad for our economy, but I am 
saying that flooding our market with 
foreign labels is bad. Our domestic ap- 
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parel manufacturers are having a diffi- 
cult time competing because the quality 
of the imports is good today, in fact, 
better than ever before. The price of 
imports is lower than that of equivalent 
domestic items. All this spells more 
trouble for our local manufacturers— 
unless we act with haste to regulate in- 
ternational trade of all apparel products. 

Before I yield the floor, I would like 
to mention the fact that Tennessee has 
many experts in the field of textile man- 
ufacturing. Distinguishing themselves 
on the national and international scenes 
are W. Frank Evans, Nashville, president 
of the American Apparel Manufacturers 
Association, and AAMA directors T. W. 
Comer, Nashville; G. Freeman Fly, Shel- 
byville; Thomas P. Kennedy, Jr., Nash- 
ville; and many other capable industry 
leaders. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
my colleagues have pointed out, North 
Carolina is one of the Nation’s leading 
States in the manufacture of apparel. 

In my own congressional district, the 
manufacturing of apparel and the re- 
lated processing of yarns and fabrics 
has a very significant impact on the 
economy. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on in- 
ternational commerce, but it is obvious 
to me that in many nations where labor 
and other overhead is cheap, manufac- 
turers and processors have a tremendous 
advantage over manufacturers and proc- 
essors in the United States where labor 
and other overhead is expensive. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
even reasonable for us to expect that we 
can compete on the world market with 
these foreign manufacturers and proces- 
sors and export our products. Conse- 
quently there is nothing left for our do- 
mestic manufacturers and processors to 
seek except our domestic market. 

And even the domestic market is being 
increasingly taken over by importers. 
The percentage of our domestic market 
taken over by imports has accelerated 
unbelievably during the past 10 years. 

In our action during the 88th Congress 
to abolish “two price” cotton, we im- 
proved the situation somewhat, but the 
problems of wool and manmade fibers 
have increased rather than decreased. 

Just this week, the Goldsboro, N.C., 
News-Argus reported a cutback in pro- 
duction at Borden Manufacturing Co. 
in that city. It quoted E. B. Borden, 
Jr., executive vice president of that firm 
as giving cheap foreign imports of for- 
eign yarns from Mexico, Brazil, and Por- 
tugal as the root of the problem. He 
pointed out that in 1966 a total of 89 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton yarn was imported 
„ to only 21 million pounds in 
1965. 

When the people who live and work in 
Goldsboro, N. C., and elsewhere in the 
Third Congressional District which I 
represent have their jobs and livelihood 
threatened by imports of products from 
cheap labor countries abroad, it is time 
to act. I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleagues, to express 
my concern about this matter, to urge 
appropriate action by the administration 
and to pledge my support for appropriate 
congressional action to curb foreign im- 
ports in the textile field. 
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Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous increase in cotton textile 
imports is causing grave concern and 
consequences to the cotton farmer. It 
has been pointed out that those directly 
engaged in the production of textiles and 
the manufacture of garments are suffer- 
ing unwarrantedly from inroads of im- 
ports. 

The cotton farmers of this Nation 
have made sharp reductions in planted 
acreage in an effort to balance supply 
and demand and reduce the carryover of 
surplus cotton. The acreage planted to 
cotton in Tennessee in 1965 was 507,000 
acres. This dropped to 395,000 acres in 
1966, and the early indications are that 
this will be reduced even further in 1967. 
Production in Tennessee fell from 626,- 
000 bales in 1965 to 361,000 bales in 
1966. 

Of course this caused producers to 
alter their farming operations to a con- 
siderable degree. In addition, it caused 
severe economic consequences to the 
firms that supply the cotton farmers 
and who process his product—those who 
sell the chemicals, insecticides, and farm 
machinery; and, those who gin, mer- 
chandise, and warehouse the cotton. I 
would say that there is not any business 
in the small towns of my district that 
is not affected in some way by this re- 
duction in cotton acreage. 

Mr. Speaker, the American cotton 
farmers have taken on the burdensome 
and uneconomic task of reducing pro- 
duction in an effort to bring supply and 
demand conditions back to a point of 
equilibrium. But they did not expect 
a substantial part of this curtailment 
in cotton production to be taken up by 
an increase in textile imports. They 
did not limit their production with the 
idea of increasing that of the foreign 
producers. They know full well that 
a bale of production lost is lost forever. 

The bale equivalent of cotton textile 
imports amounted to less than 400,000 
balesin 1961. By 1966, this has increased 
to more than 1 million bales. During 
this same period, foreign world produc- 
tion increased from 29 million bales to 
36 million bales, while we have suffered 
a reversal from 14 milion to 9 million 
bales—a decline of 5 million bales—a 35- 
percent loss. We are being rapidly and 
effectively phased out of this base of our 
economic heritage and well being. 

Foreign producers are prohibited by 
law from exporting to the United States 
more than a total of 30,000 bales of up- 
land raw cotton per annum—less than 
1 day’s supply for the domestic mills. 
But they are exporting vast amounts of 
cotton to this country in the form of 
textile manufactures. This is clearly a 
circumvention of the law. And I might 
add that a very small portion of the tex- 
tile imports are made from cotton grown 
in Tennessee or in the United States. 

The “dumping” of textile imports now 
practiced by our foreign competitors is 
as vicious a device as ever employed by 
the old cartels. The present slump in 
textile markets will be accelerated if 
these activities are allowed to continue. 
The result will be absolute chaos for the 
American textile industry. It is impera- 
tive that remedial action be taken, and 
in the immediate future. 
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For the past 2 years the cotton farm- 
ers have made changes in their operating 
procedures because they were necessary 
for the long-range interest of the cotton 
industry. However, they had looked for- 
ward to 1968 when they could reason- 
ably expect a return to more normal 
operating levels. A continuing rise in 
imports would make that impossible. 

I would like to bring one more point 
to your attention. There are 125,000 per- 
sons employed in the textile, apparel, and 
fiber industries in Tennessee. This com- 
prises approximately 30 percent of all 
employees engaged in manufacturing in 
the State. If these imports continue to 
rise as they have the past 2 years, a vast 
number of these employees will be dis- 
placed creating pockets of poverty across 
the entire State. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge a 5-year 
extension of the long-term arrangement 
for cotton textiles and the effective en- 
forcement of this arrangement. A 3-year 
extension is totally unacceptable. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, three Presidents of the United 
States—President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy, and President Johnson—have 
all recognized that the textile and ap- 
parel industries of the United States face 
particular problems in relation to for- 
eign trade. The governments of every 
major textile producing country in the 
world have also recognized that trade in 
these products requires special handling 
and each of these countries has taken 
and continues to take measures to pro- 
tect their industries and their workers 
against dislocations and unemployment. 

When the situation became critical in 
1956, President Eisenhower imposed tariff 
quotas on wool fabrics and negotiated 
a bilateral quota agreement on cotton 
textiles with Japan. Later the situation 
became worse as a host of other coun- 
tries poured their textiles and apparel 
products into the U.S. market. 

Long ago we learned that there must 
be standards of fair labor in competition. 
If not, low wage sweatshop conditions 
will be exploited and will destroy the jobs 
and the plants of those who maintain 
decent wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

In 1961 President Kennedy and his 
administration, recognizing this and the 
peculiar problems of our textile and ap- 
parel industries, announced a compre- 
hensive textile program to prevent dis- 
ruption and unemployment. The key ele- 
ment of this program was to control im- 
ports of textiles and apparel whether 
made of cotton, wool, or synthetic fibers. 
The program was put into operation for 
cotton textiles on a global basis and the 
President was still working on a plan 
to control wool and synthetic imports at 
the time of his death. 

President Johnson in 1964 in speeches 
in Providence, R. I., Portland, Maine, and 
Macon, Ga., pledged to carry out this 
program and specifically to “restore the 
wool textile industry to good health.” 

Unfortunately, this has not been done. 
The ratio of wool textile imports to the 
domestic consumption of these products 
in the United States has doubled since 
1961 and in the case of manmade fiber 
textiles has increased fourfold. Even in 
cotton textiles where under and interna- 
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tional arrangement, the United States 
had the right to control imports by coun- 
try and category, the ratio of imports 
to our consumption has also doubled. 

Most of this growth in imports since 
1961 has taken place in the last 2 
years. In 1966 over a billion dollars 
worth of textiles and apparel were im- 
ported into the United States. In vol- 
ume it reached almost 3 billion square 
yards equivalent. We imported $902 mil- 
lion more in textiles than we exported. 

We recognized in 1961 that the situa- 
tion was critical and that action must 
be taken. Again in 1964 when our im- 
ports had risen to about 1.5 billion square 
yards, President Johnson affirmed the 
need for action. 

Can there be any question now that we 
must not delay longer? Foreign govern- 
ments have refused even to discuss with 
our Government a solution to the disrup- 
tive trade in wool and synthetic textiles. 
They are making money on our distress. 
They have no responsibility to the Amer- 
ican workers in apparel plants and textile 
mills. That is the responsibility of the 
American Government. We cannot 
stand idly by and see people who have 
spent their lives and acquired skills in 
these industries displaced. It is all very 
well and good to talk about retraining 
workers, but this is easier said than done. 
We have hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens who are 40, 50, or more years 
old with jobs in textiles. Will we have 
jobs for all of them making missiles or 
running computers? 

To fight poverty we must create jobs— 
not destroy them. We must eliminate 
poverty, not import it. Even in my own 
State of Massachusetts 13 percent of the 
households earn less than $2,500 a year. 
In other New England States this is 
even higher and in several States in this 
country, 60 percent of the households 
have less than $2,500 a year income. 

This is a critical matter for a great 
many States. In Massachusetts we have 
over 96,000 textile-apparel jobs. This 
constitutes 14 percent of our total manu- 
facturing employment. 

In the city of Boston, 25 percent of our 
manufacturing jobs are in textiles and 
apparel. The concentration is even 
higher in other Massachusetts metro- 
politan areas. 

Massachusetts is one of the primary 
producers of wool fabrics. We also have 
over 10,000 jobs producing textile ma- 
chinery. As Senator PASTORE of Rhode 
Island and Senator KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts pointed out last week in the 
Senate, our workers are already suffering 
from short time, extended layoffs, and 
unemployment. 

We have a textile program based on a 
generation of concern, a decade of study 
and 5 years of experience. It has been 
permitted to lapse and weaken in the 
hands of the State Department and 
other international agencies. The time 
has come to undertake a fresh and ef- 
fective implementation of this program. 

First and foremost we must be cer- 
tain that matters are not made worse by 
any thought of cutting textile or apparel 
tariffs in the Kennedy round of negotia- 
tions now going on in Geneva. 

This is a minimum prerequisite to 
moving ahead with multilateral agree- 
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ments or unilateral action, if necessary, 
to control imports of wool textiles and 
manmade fiber textiles and extension 
of the international cotton arrangement. 

The LTA must henceforth be admin- 
istered so that imports do not increase. 

The textile program preceded the 
Trade Expansion Act by more than a 
year. The authority granted by that act 
must not be used to undermine this in- 
dustry and the jobs of its 2 million 
workers. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to appeal for assistance to 
the American woolgrower, that sturdy, 
self-reliant businessman of the West, 
who depends almost entirely upon the 
people of the United States for his mar- 
ket. Most of his product is manufac- 
tured into goods by the American textile 
industry and used by the American con- 
sumer. Regardless of the consumer de- 
mand for his product, however, the wool- 
grower’s market will go out the window 
if the textile industry is not kept healthy. 

It may seem foolish or, at the least, 
premature to express concern over an 
industry so large and which makes up 
such an important part of our econ- 
omy—particularly at a time when that 
economy itself appears so healthy. Yet 
there are signs of sickness, and the early 
stages are generally conceded to be the 
best time for preventive treatment of 
any disease. 

Imports of wool textiles are on the 
increase—and they already account for 
one-fourth of domestic consumption. 
The consumption of wool in woolen and 
worsted mills in the last quarter of 1966 
was appreciably below the same period 
in 1965—down 19 percent. Whether or 
not he is well grounded in economics, 
anyone who considers these facts should 
be able to foresee trouble just around 
the corner. 

This is not the time for reduced tariffs 
on textile products, nor is it the time 
for expansion of import agreements. It 
is time, I think, for us to establish some 
sort of limitation on trade in wool and 
manmade fiber products. I appeal to 
this body for serious consideration of 
the needs of the textile industry for pro- 
tection and support. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, the fig- 
ures show quite clearly that the textile 
import situation represents a major prob- 
lem of the day. The fact that total tex- 
tile imports have increased from $964 
million to some $2.8 billion in a 5-year 
period is testimony to the need for a 
better program of control. 

In my own State of Virginia, some 85,- 
000 persons, or 28 percent of the total 
manufacturing employment of the State, 
are engaged in the manufacture of tex- 
tile products. Several thousand of these 
are employed in my district. It is a mat- 
ter of concern to me as well as to the 
families of these thousands of people. 

Much of the Nation’s textile industry 
is located in sections which have been 
recognized as in need of additional in- 
dustrialization and help. In this sense, 
textile imports constitute a threat to ex- 
isting efforts to bring a decent living to 
all Americans. We are, in effect, im- 
porting poverty. 

I realize that the history of this issue 
indicates an honest concern on the part 
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of many honorable men. However, the 
time has come to recognize that our best 
efforts have not been good enough. Our 
obligation at home outweighs our respon- 
sibilities abroad. 

The facts of the matter speak for them- 
selves. A threat exists and it is grow- 
ing worse. It is time we set about the 
business of offering better protection to 
the industry and its employees. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a definite interest in the textile and ap- 
parel import problem now facing this 
industry. 

While exact employment figures are 
not given in the Bureau of the Census 
publications for the counties in my dis- 
trict because of the problem of disclo- 
sure, I estimate that total employment in 
the 20 textile mills and 13 apparel plants 
in the district is around 5,000 workers. 
These jobs are extremely important to 
my district. 

This textile mill employment is pro- 
vided at the Borden plant of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., manufacturing cotton print cloths, 
in Kingsport; the Volunteer Textiles 
plant of Burlington Industries, produc- 
ing manmade fiber broad woven fabrics, 
in Bristol; the Gloria plant of Klopman 
Mills, a division of Burlington, producing 
manmade fiber broad woven fabrics, in 
Johnson City; the textured yarn plant 
of Leon Ferenbach at Johnson City; the 
Cherokee Textile Mills, producing yarn- 
dyed combed shirtings and dress goods, 
in Sevierville; as well as yarn, hosiery, 
and other fine textile and apparel mills 
which time will not permit listing by 
name. 

The manmade fiber part of the textile 
industry is also an important part of 
this problem and a very important em- 
ployer of manufacturing workers in my 
district. There are three major man- 
made fiber producing plants located in 
the First District. Together they employ 
more than 8,000 people, and these jobs 
are also extremely important to my 
constituents. 

Furthermore, the State of Tennessee is 
a leading center for the production of 
manmade fibers. Five-sixths of all 
major manmade-fiber-producing plants 
are located in the major textile States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Virginia, and Florida. 
Tennessee leads all States with 10 fiber- 
producing locations, most of which are 
in eastern Tennessee in or surrounding 
my district. 

In 1966, the State of Tennessee had 
22 percent of the total production capac- 
ity for manmade fibers located in these 
six States. This was the highest con- 
centration, with Virginia, the two Caro- 
linas, Alabama, and Florida next in order 
of importance. 

In my district, the headquarters, re- 
search center, and principal production 
facilities of Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., are located in Sullivan County. 
In these plants Tennessee Eastman pro- 
duces acetate, modacrylic, olefin, and 
polyester fibers. In Carter County, 
Beaunit Fibers has its most important 
manmade-fiber-production facilities. In 
the Beaunit plants, rayon, cuprammoni- 
um, nylon, and polyester fiber are pro- 
duced. 
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The American Enka Corp. has con- 
structed plants in my district, Hamblen 
County, in 1948, 1956, and 1964, and is 
now in the finishing stages of complet- 
ing a new plant which will begin operat- 
ingin June. More than 3,000 of my con- 
stituents are employed in these American 
Enka plants producing rayon, nylon, and 
polyester fiber. 

The remarkable increase in imports in 
these manmade fibers and the fabrics 
and apparel articles made from these 
fibers, or blends of them with other 
fibers, has had an especially severe im- 
pact on the domestic market prices and 
on the earnings of some of these plants 
in my district. As other Members have 
stated here today, the imports of man- 
made fibers themselves have increased 
144 percent from 1962 to 1966, while the 
imports of manmade fiber fabrics and 
apparel have increased by 274 percent 
during that period. 

As a result, in 1966 the total pound 
equivalent of manmade fibers imported 
into the country in all forms of 311 mil- 
lion pounds was equivalent to 9 percent 
of domestic consumption of manmade 
fibers. This high concentration of man- 
made fibers and products on the domestic 
market caused acute and prolonged mar- 
ket disruption. The effect on the fiber 
producers is illustrated by the following 
statement appearing in the annual re- 
port of the Beaunit Corp. for the 1965- 
66 fiscal year: 

One problem for the industry is the in- 
creasing competition of imports which, in 
many cases, come from subsidized or state 
regulated shippers and currently are unfairly 
concentrated on the United States market 
because it is the only unrestricted one in 
the world. We urge the Government to deal 
with this problem for all textiles in some 
effective manner as has been done for cot- 
ton textiles. 


Beaunit’s statement for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1966, indicates that 
this unsettled state has continued with- 
out relief. Referring to its unsatisfac- 
tory financial results for the third quar- 
ter of the year, Beaunit stated: 

The most serious [cause] was the weakness 
in the man-made fibers and fabrics mar- 
kets, * * * and an extraordinary amount of 
imports unsettled the markets. 


Mr. Speaker, these facts should indi- 
cate quite clearly why I am so much con- 
cerned about the manmade fiber and 
manmade fiber textile and apparel prod- 
uct import problem. I wholeheartedly 
join with the other Members of this body 
who have spoken here today in urging 
the administration to refrain from mak- 
ing any further reductions in import 
duties on these products and to initiate 
at the earliest possible moment serious 
and aggressive efforts to establish a posi- 
tive system for the regulation of imports 
of these products, to prevent market dis- 
ruption and to permit the American in- 
dustry to share on an equitable basis 
with foreign products in the future 
growth of the American market. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
my constituents in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Alabama have a definite 
interest in the problem being discussed 
here today. One of our Nation’s major 
manmade fiber plants, which produces 
both acrylic and polyester fiber, 13 tex- 
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tile mills, and nine apparel plants are 
located in my district. 

Between 1956 and 1965, manufactur- 
ing jobs for my constituents in estab- 
lishments located within the district in- 
creased from 21,000 to 38,700, an 84- 
percent increase in total employment. 
About one-third of this increase in em- 
ployment was accounted for by the loca- 
tion of the Monsanto Co.’s acrylic and 
polyester fiber plant in Morgan County. 

One indication of the economic impor- 
tance of this manmade fiber activity in 
my district is shown by the fact that the 
dollar value of this plant’s output of 
manmade fibers in a single year is greater 
than the cash value of the entire cotton 
crop of the State of Alabama. 

The effect of the location of this man- 
made fiber plant in my district is not lim- 
ited to the very large work force which 
it employs, but extends in about equal 
measure to the service industries which 
spring up in the district to serve the 
needs of the plant for materials, fuels, 
and housekeeping services, and the serv- 
ices which are needed by the workers and 
their families such as retail stores, gaso- 
line stations, garages, barbershops, and 
the like. 

The foreign trade trends in manmade 
fibers and manmade fiber textile and 
apparel products are of concern to me 
because of their actual and potential im- 
pact on employment in these industries 
in my district and in the State of Ala- 
bama. Imports of these products have 
risen so rapidly in the past few years 
that a sharp adverse effect has been ex- 
perienced by the Monsanto Co. and other 
manmade fiber producers, as well as by 
textile mills and apparel plants special- 
izing in manmade fiber products. 

Between 1962 and 1966, the dollar value 
of manmade fiber imports increased 133 
percent while our exports of these prod- 
ucts virtually stood still with a mere 3- 
percent increase. The comparison is 
even more dramatic in the case of tex- 
tile products made from manmade fibers. 
Imports of these manmade fiber textile 
manufacturers increased 248 percent 
between 1962 and 1966 while exports rose 
by only 21 percent. 

When the import flow of these prod- 
ucts reached their highest level in 1966, 
the total supply of manmade fibers and 
manmade fiber textile and apparel prod- 
ucts was far greater than the market 
could absorb. The result was that the 
domestic market became very soft, prices 
dropped sharply, and company earnings 
were acutely affected. 

The Monsanto Co. was among those in 
the textile industry that experienced ac- 
tual harm from these excessive imports. 
In common with other producers of man- 
made fibers in the United States, the 
Monsanto Co. had the misfortune of 
facing this unprecedented volume of im- 
ports at a time when new plant construc- 
tion for manmade fibers was being com- 
pleted in the United States and in other 
nations of the world. The result was a 
supply of manmade fibers and manmade 
fiber textiles and apparel products far in 
excess of the capacity of the American 
market to absorb it and expanded pro- 
ductive capacity which could not effi- 
ciently be put into operation because of 
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the resulting market conditions. As 
stated in the 1966 annual report of the 
Monsanto Co.: 

The adverse effect of current U.S. over- 
capacities in chemical fibers is intensified 
by sharply rising imports of the fibers and 
of fabrics and finished goods made from 
them. Such imports have increased more 
rapidly than U.S, demand for these products, 
thus undermining the sales volumes, prices 
and profits of domestic producers, 


Mr. Speaker, I have attempted in the 
past to maintain a liberal position in 
regard to foreign trade policy, believing 
that the Nation as a whole benefits from 
a liberalization of trade barriers. This 
position, however, is not inconsistent 
with the realization that it is not in the 
best interests of the foreign producers, 
U.S. importers, or the domestic industry 
for prolonged and acute market disrup- 
tion to be caused by increases in imports 
so large in volume and so rapid in rate 
that the domestic market is unable to 
absorb them. 

The experience of the past year has 
demonstrated that some ground rules 
are needed in order to permit an orderly 
expansion of trade in which both foreign 
products and domestic products can 
participate without creating destructive 
and chaotic conditions in the trade. 

From the point of view of fairness to 
our domestic producers and their em- 
ployees, I cannot overlook the fact that 
our exports have been declining rather 
dramatically while the imports are in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. We seem 
to be in a period in which our manmade 
fiber and textile and apparel products 
are not sufficiently competitive in world 
trade to provide an outlet for our pro- 
duction through exports. At the same 
time, our producers are being forced to 
relinquish an ever-increasing share of 
the domestic market at a rate in excess 
of their capabilities for orderly adjust- 
ment to the situation. 

Accordingly, I join with other Mem- 
bers of the House who are concerned 
with this problem in asking the Presi- 
dent to reconsider the position of the 
United States in regard to reductions in 
manmade fiber and textile and apparel 
duties in the Kennedy round. Until the 
President is able to secure the agreement 
of other nations to an arrangement pro- 
viding for the orderly growth of world 
trade in manmade fibers and textile and 
apparel products, there should be no 
further reduction in duties as this would 
simply compound and complicate the 
difficult situation that now exists as a 
result of excessive imports. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American apparel industry is facing a 
serious problem. The future of the in- 
dustry is being dramatically challenged 
by the rising tide of imports. Almost 
every important segment of apparel pro- 
duction is being affected by these increas- 
ing imports. 

The apparel industry employs more 
than 35,000 workers in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. There are over 150 plants in the 
State. The majority of these plants pro- 
duce men’s and boys’ shirts and men’s 
and boys’ trousers. Imports are seriously 
threatening not only the growth and de- 
velopment of these plants, they are chal- 
lenging their very existence. 
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Imports in both of these product areas 
have been increasing at a much faster 
rate than domestic production, and have, 
therefore, taken over an increased por- 
tion of the domestic market in the last 5 
years. It should be obvious that no in- 
dustry can continuously encounter more 
and more import competition without ex- 
periencing major dislocation. It is quite 
possible that imports could grow fast 
enough to absorb all the growth in do- 
mestic demand. This would leave the 
domestic industry stagnant. If the ap- 
parel industry is to continue to provide 
employment opportunities for thousands 
of people in my State, it cannot be al- 
lowed to be undermined by a deluge of 
apparel imports. 

Apparel imports have increased 
rapidly in the past, and there is every 
indication that these imports will grow 
even faster in the future. This is par- 
ticularly true of those products made of 
synthetic fabrics. In the last 3 years, 
imports of men’s and boy’s shirts 
made of woven synthetic fabrics in- 
creased eightfold. Imports of trousers 
made of synthetic fibers have not shown 
the dramatic increases that men’s shirts 
have, particularly because durable press 
facilities are just now being put into use 
for production of trousers by foreign ap- 
parel manufacturers. The development 
of durable press apparel has vastly in- 
creased the use of synthetic fabrics in 
apparel production. 


As things are going now, imports of 


apparel of all types, particularly those of 
synthetic fabrics, will increase at faster 
and faster rates. The costs of foreign 
producers are significantly lower than 
costs for domestic apparel manufactur- 
ers, and price competition between the 
domestic and foreign product is almost 
impossible. Foreign costs are lower than 
domestic for two principal reasons: 
wages of foreign workers are, in general, 
much lower than wages here, and for- 
eign producers have new plants and ma- 
chinery which have been installed since 
the Second World War. Our apparel 
industry is one of the oldest industries in 
this country, and some of its plants and 
equipment are not as new and efficient 
as those of its foreign competitors. 

The present tariff rates are obviously 
having little effect on apparel imports. 
Cotton apparel is imported into the 
United States under the regulation of 
an international agreement which the 
United States has signed along with 28 
other countries. However, apparel and 
textile products made of fabrics other 
than cotton are not controlled by any- 
thing except fairly ineffective tariffs. 
These tariffs are now scheduled to be de- 
creased by as much as 50 percent during 
the Kennedy round of tariff negotia- 
tions. This authority to cut tariffs is 
expected to be given before the Trade 
Expansion Act expires this June. It 
would be a mistake to reduce these tariffs 
on apparel and make them less effective 
than they are already. The American 
apparel industry needs time to adjust its 
production facilities and methods in 
order to become competitive with im- 
ports. It cannot do this if its markets 
are being taken away during the adjust- 
ment period. 

An international arrangement cover- 
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ing imports of all types of apparel and 
textile products, similar to the one for 
cotton products, would be the best so- 
lution to an extremely complicated prob- 
lem. However, we should not reduce 
tariffs first and then hope that this type 
of solution can be worked out later. 
Once we have cut tariffs, the imports 
will come rolling in faster than ever, and 
any solution instituted afterward may be 
too late to be of any help in the situation. 

The American apparel industry does 
not want the competition of imports 
stopped completely. Rather, it wants to 
be able to share in the inevitable growth 
in demand which its products will ex- 
perience in American markets. By 1985, 
our population is estimated to be some 
50 to 75 million greater than it is today, 
and apparel demands will obviously grow 
to meet the needs of this larger popula- 
tion. The domestic industry wants to 
share in this growth. It does not want 
to give all new apparel business to im- 
ports. The industry can meet the chal- 
lenge of imports only if it is given an 
opportunity to become competitive in 
terms of price. This can be done only 
if plant and equipment become more 
efficient, a process which is possible if 
imports do not dry up the market for 
domestic apparel. 

Therefore, I submit that the apparel 
plants in my district and State, as well 
as in almost every district represented in 
this Congress, can continue to provide 
employment and output only as long as 
tariffs on apparel are not lowered any 
further and a more positive solution to 
the problem is worked out soon. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cotton industry of this country is faced 
with a very serious problem. At present, 
it is suffering from increasing competi- 
tion from abroad as a result of unwise 
U.S. Government policies which have 
encouraged steady expansion in facil- 
ities for foreign production and process- 
ing of cotton. Eventually, it will be com- 
pletely destroyed unless steps are taken 
immediately by the Congress and the 
executive branch to prevent further in- 
creases in imports and to maintain a 
proper balance between exports of U.S. 
raw cotton and imports of foreign-made 
cotton products. 

Through the years, our Government 
has failed to keep U.S. cotton in world 
markets on a continuous basis at com- 
petitive prices. Even though authorized 
by law to do so, and despite legislation 
adopted in 1956 which requires the sale 
of U.S. cotton on a competitive basis to 
retain our fair share of world markets, 
our Government policies have main- 
tained an umbrella over world prices and 
have kept this country in the position of 
a “residual” supplier. 

As a result, foreign production of cot- 
ton has expanded steadily through the 
years, whereas U.S. production has re- 
mained at a fairly constant level. Also, 
foreign production of cotton textiles and 
cotton goods has increased as the supply 
of foreign cotton has gone up and as the 
investment in overseas production ca- 
pacity has increased. 

Since 1956, consumption of cotton— 
including textile production—in the for- 
eign free world has increased about 25 
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percent. Also, foreign production of 
manmade fibers has increased tenfold in 
the past 20 years. This has resulted in 
a steady growth in the supply of foreign 
textiles and cotton goods available in 
world markets. With lower production 
costs, foreign producers have been able 
to invade U.S. markets on an ever-in- 
creasing scale. The increase in U.S. im- 
ports of cotton textiles from 720 million 
yards in 1961 to over 1,800 million yards 
in 1966 clearly and forcefuly demon- 
strates this development. 

The United States is a good dollar 
market for imports, particularly from 
the lesser developed countries—LDC's— 
which have a significant competitive cost 
advantage over our domestic industry. 
Our international programs have tended 
to favor policies which give these coun- 
tries greater access to our markets as a 
means of supporting the economies of 
these countries. 

Under existing policies the domestic 
cotton industry is at the mercy of these 
foreign suppliers, since the United States 
has no effective control over imports of 
cotton products. The long-term cotton 
textile arrangement—LTA—was estab- 
lished in 1962 after the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission turned down a major industry- 
wide effort to impose quotas under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act or establish increased export duties. 
The steady increase of imports of cotton 
goods indicates the ineffectiveness of this 
arrangement—although it should be con- 
tinued until a more effective means of 
meeting this problem can be developed. 

Several weeks ago, I requested officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
prepare a special analysis of the growth 
in U.S. imports of cotton textiles. A copy 
of this analysis, which indicates some of 
the problems involved in attempting to 
control cotton textile imports under ex- 
isting arrangements, is included at the 
end of these remarks. 

I realize that this matter must be ap- 
proached very carefully so as to protect 
the interests of all segments of our cot- 
ton industry, including producers as well 
as processors, since some of the countries 
from which we import cotton goods are 
our principal markets for U.S. raw cot- 
ton. For example, Japan takes about 
one-fourth of our total cotton exports 
and supplies about one-fourth of our 
cotton textile imports. On the other 
hand, some of our major suppliers buy 
practically no U.S. cotton and, there- 
fore, should have no reciprocal right 
to our domestic textile market. In 
other words, it seems to me to be in the 
national interest to give preference to 
textiles made of U.S. cotton, whether 
domestically produced or imported. In 
my opinion, the only satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem is to impose effective 
import controls to prevent further dam- 
age from increased imports and to es- 
tablish a quota system which will relate 
the quantity of imports from foreign 
suppliers to the purchases of U.S. raw 
cotton by foreign producers. If this can 
not be fully accomplished under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
additional legislation should be enacted 
by Congress to meet this situation in a 
way which will keep our textile industry 
and our cotton producers in business. 
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The material referred to follows: 
U.S. IMPORTS or COTTON TEXTILES 


(Prepared by Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture) 


VOLUME 


U.S. imports of cotton textiles have risen 
from 720.2 million in 1961 to 1,822.8 million 
in 1966. Cotton textile imports in 1966 are 
estimated to be equivalent to over 1.0 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. In addition, imports of 
manmade fiber textiles, which are not sub- 
ject to control, have also expanded sharply; 
in 1966, imports are estimated to be equiva- 
lent to 0.3 million bales of cotton. 


SOURCES 


Our traditional supplier of cotton textiles, 
Japan, which provided 63 percent of the 
total in 1958, supplied only 23 percent in 
1966. Hong Kong rose as an important sup- 
plier after exports from Japan were subject 
to “voluntary” control in 1956 and Hong 
Kong now supplies about 19 percent of total 
U.S. imports. U.S. imports from less devel- 
oped countries (LDC's) (not including Hong 
Kong), which were about 9 percent in 1958, 
totaled about about 50 percent in 1966, 
(See attached table.) 

Just as the importance of Hong Kong rose 
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imports. There has been a period of un- 
precedented civilian demand which, through 
the function of rising prices, has attracted 
imports of a full range of textile items owing 
to their increased profitability in this mar- 
ket, When the major supplier, Japan, “vol- 
untarily” limited its exports to the United 
States, U.S. buyers turned to other suppliers 
who found the export opportunities in this 
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market attractive, especially since export op- 
portunities elsewhere were generally re- 
stricted. As U.S. imports from one new or 
expanded source after another became sub- 
ject to restrictions, still other suppliers came 
into this market. More recently, military 
demand caused tight supplies of some items, 
and prices again rose to make imports from 
higher cost sources profitable, 


TABLE 1.—Cotton teætiles— U. S. imports as 3 by country and calendar years, 1961 
to date 


after Japan’s exports were controlled, as 4 +1 3.1 5.8 57.7 95. 6 
Hong Kong’s exports were restrained under 1 4 er ane 125 5 re 
the LTA, U.S. importers developed alterna- ® 4.1 7.4 2.7 2.4 18.9 
tive sources of supply in one country after 11.5 35.5 67.4 46.0 81.7 81.4 
another as each sharply expanded supplier 2 * Ae 1 5 ie owe 
became subject to U.S. restraint action. 5.0 10.8 34.9 83.5 25.5 24.0 
Most of the newly important sources are 0 2 (G) 1.7 22.7 24.0 
LDC’s which are cotton growing countries; 3.8 9.2 5.9 6.7 14.0 152.7 
by means of bilateral arrangements with the Ps ine ae one De 2 
United States, they have been given pro- 40.8 44.3 41.0 38.1 36.8 41,4 
tected and preferential market opportuni- 51.6 101.5 62.7 48.2 45.0 112.8 
ties in this country. Moreover, the existence © 09 2 ® 2 39.7 
of controls on cotton textile exports to the nee 
United States has caused a number of coun- ‘6 14.6 16.5 15.3 8.9 13.4 


tries, particularly Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and Korea, to expand greatly their exports 
of manmade fiber textile products, which 
remain free of control although they are di- 
rectly competitive with cotton textiles and 
are generally manufactured by the same in- 
dustry. For example, Japan now exports 
more manmade fiber than cotton textiles 
to the United States. 


THE LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENT ON TRADE IN 
COTTON TEXTILES (LTA) 


The LTA, which became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, following a temporary Short- 
Term Agreement of a year’s duration, runs 
to September 30, 1967. It is a GATT arrange- 
ment to which 30 countries have subscribed, 
not all of which are GATT members. Its 
objectives are: (1) to provide growing op- 
portunities for exports of LDC’s, including 
the lessening of restrictive measures that 
exist in some Western European countries, 
provided that this trade proceeds in a rea- 
sonable and orderly manner; (2) to permit 
restraints against imports that are causing 
market disruption; and (8) to permit mu- 
tually acceptable bilateral agreements. The 
LTA also provides for a 5 percent increase 
annually on quotas that extend beyond one 
year. 


U.S. ADMINISTRATION OF THE LTA 


The President's Cabinet Textile Advisory 
Committee provides policy guidance to the 
Interagency Textile Administrative Commit- 
tee (ITAC). In the beginning, ITAC made 
substan use of unilateral Article 3 
restraints when imports of specific com- 
modities from particular countries became 
severely out-of-line with historical trade 
patterns, Since mid-1963, control by the 
United States has shifted to the use of bi- 
lateral agreements with exporting countries. 
We now have 19 bilateral agreements; sev- 
eral others are in the process of negotiation. 


MAJOR FACTORS AFFECTING IMPORTS 


Many factors have contributed to the 
rapidly expanding volume of cotton textile 


1 Less than 500,000 square yards. 
2 Includes Singapore; 1961-65. 
‘Included with Malaysia, 1961-65. 


Source: Compiled from U.S. Department of Commerce reports. 
Taste 2.—Manmade fiber textiles—U.S. imports as specified by country and calendar years 


Selected LDC's: 
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Less than 500,000 square yards. 


12-months ending 
November 1966 
1964 
Actual Increase over 
1964 
Million de Million i Million B Fii 
square yar square yards | square yar er 

328.4 565.9 799.2 143 
93.3 198.8 113 
10.9 38.9 257 
163.8 445.0 172 
60. 4 116. 5 93 

11 1.2 4 

3 1 it 

1.8 22 46 

4 7 Ki 

2.5 17.6 28.3 

3 1 1 

6.0 6.3 8.3 

2 6 1.8 

3.0 5.6 3.0 

14.3 24.9 33.1 

(}) 2.8 2.5 


Source: Compiled from U. s. Department of Commerce reports. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the efforts of 
my colleagues to bring about an end to 
the unfair competition of foreign textile 
imports. In the Third District of 
Georgia, the textile industry is a major 
muscle of the economy, and as the Repre- 
sentative from this district I am very 
cognizant of the worsening climate for 
domestic textiles. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe we must act, and 
act now, in order to keep the textile in- 
dustry as a strong and vital part of our 
Nation’s economy and as a vital part of 
the national defense. With over 2 million 
people employed directly and indirectly 
in the textile industry, its importance is 
obvious. 


I congratulate my colleagues on their 
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statements concerning this problem, and 
I join with them in urging early action. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to join with 
my many colleagues in speaking out on 
the need for immediate action to deal 
with the economic crisis presently facing 
the textile industry. This crisis is the 
direct result of the tremendous growth 
in textile imports which we have experi- 
enced in this country, and it threatens 
to inflict permanent disorder upon the 
industry unless corrective steps are 
taken. 

The textile industry today employs, 
directly or indirectly, over 4 million peo- 
ple. It has played an important part 
in helping to maintain a stable economy 
by continually producing quality prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. It has done 
so in the face of increased costs to the 
extent that it has not been able to real- 
ize a growth in earnings commensu- 
rate with the general growth of the econ- 
omy which has taken place over the last 
few years. 

The New England area has over 186,- 
000 people engaged in the textile busi- 
ness and approximately 50 percent of 
them are from my home State of Massa- 
chusetts. These employees constitute 
approximately 14 percent of the total 
manufacturing employment in Massa- 
chusetts. Furthermore, some 10,000 
people are employed in my State in the 
production of textile machinery. 

The industry which is so important to 
our national defense and to the economic 
strength of this country is today an un- 
healthy industry. The adverse impact 
of the extraordinary growth of textile 
imports on the textile industry has been 
felt all across the Nation. In my own 
district within the last 6 months, a long- 
established woolen manufacturer has 
been forced to terminate its operations. 

The size of the growth in imports is 
amply demonstrated by the statistics. 
From 1961 through 1966 imports of cot- 
ton, synthetic, and wool textiles have 
risen from 1 billion square yards to al- 
most 3 billion square yards with a value 
of over $1 billion. During that same pe- 
riod of time domestic production of tex- 
tiles has increased by only one-third of 
that growth rate. Cotton imports rose by 
24 percent in 1965 and by 40 percent in 
1966 to the point where they now repre- 
sent approximately 10 percent of the total 
consumption in this country. Wool tex- 
tile imports now represent 24 percent of 
our wool consumption while manmade 
textile imports have grown from a rela- 
tively insignificant amount in 1961 to be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent of present na- 
tional consumption. 

In our textile industry, meanwhile, 
average wages have gone up during the 
period from 1962 to 1966 by some 28 
cents per hour and now are at the level 
of $2 per hour. Yet the textile industry 
must compete with Japan and Hong 
Kong where the average hourly wage is 
36 cents and 25 cents, respectively. 
These two places alone accounted for 48 
percent of the imports into the United 
States in 1966. 

This tremendous discrepancy in the 
price of manufacturing labor cannot be 
allowed to impair the well-being of our 
textile industry. We cannot force our 
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industry into a position whereby every 
time it raises the salaries of its em- 
ployees, it moves these workers one step 
closer to the loss of their job because 
of foreign competition. 

The scope of this problem of excessive 
imports is further demonstrated by the 
effect that it has had on our balance of 
trade and balance-of-payments position. 
Everyone is well aware of the critical 
problems that we have been faced with 
in the last few years as the result of our 
continuing balance-of-payments deficits. 

Many people, however, may not be 
aware of the highly significant role that 
foreign imports of textiles have played 
in this problem. During 1966 our im- 
ports of textiles exceeded our exports of 
textiles by over $800 million. When this 
is compared with our total balance-of- 
payments deficit for 1966, which was 
$1,400 million, the extent of the adverse 
effect on our balance of trade which 
these imports have had becomes obvi- 
ously apparent. 

Our textile industry is fully capable of 
meeting our domestic needs. Foreign 
imports are in no way a necessity for this 
country as they may be for others. To 
the extent, however, that we sanction 
these imports and to the extent that they 
continue to impair our domestic capa- 
bilities, they create increasing diffi- 
culty for us in attempting to balance our 
trade position. 

The facts as I have described them, 
give, I think, some indication of the se- 
riousness and immediacy of the problems 
with which we are faced. The Govern- 
ment has in the past by its actions ex- 
pressed its desire to assist the textile 
industry in successfully meeting the dif- 
ficult problems that it has encountered. 
For example, the 1961 Federal textile 
program represented the establishment 
of a governmental position to exercise 
control on the amount of textile imports 
entering into this country. However, 
this program was only carried forward in 
the area of cotton textiles and was not 
even successful there as evidenced by the 
tremendous growth of cotton textiles 
which we have experienced during the 
last 2 years. 

We need to establish a successful pro- 
gram for the control of textile imports 
into this country and we need to do it 
immediately. 

Our country is presently engaged in 
negotiations in Geneva concerning tariff 
reductions under the Tariff Expansion 
Act of 1962. Reports of those negoti- 
ations indicate that we are considering 
cutting the tariffs on textile imports by 
up to 50 percent. I join with my col- 
leagues in calling upon the administra- 
tion to direct our representative, Ambas- 
sador William Roth, to oppose any re- 
duction of our present tariffs on textile 
imports. Furthermore, the 5-year inter- 
national cotton textile arrangement, 
which expires on September 30, and 
which is being renegotiated, should be 
extended without any change for an 
additional 5 years. Finally, an arrange- 
ment covering international trade wool 
and in manmade or synthetic fibers must 
be negotiated. Our present arrange- 
ments, which only cover cotton textiles, 
leave a vacuum which must be filled 
without delay. 
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These steps can all be taken without 
the need for legislation and will consti- 
tute a positive program to deal with the 
present crisis in the textile industry. 
We cannot sit idly by and watch a vital 
segment of our national economy suffer 
irreparable harm at the hands of for- 
eign competition which it cannot com- 
pete with and at the same time ade- 
quately fulfill its important role in our 
economy. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there are about 3,000 people in 
my district, metropolitan Nashville- 
Davidson County, Tenn., employed in 
some 12 apparel plants. A major prod- 
uct of these plants is men’s and boys’ 
trousers made of woven cotton or syn- 
thetic fabric. The jobs held by these 
people are now being threatened by the 
substantial rise in imports of all apparel 
products which has taken place during 
the past several years. Imports of trou- 
sers also have been increasing over the 
years and have taken an increasing por- 
tion of the domestic market as they did 
so. 
Today, imported men's and boys’ 
trousers made of all fibers equal approxi- 
mately 12 percent of domestic trouser 
production. In 1958, these trouser im- 
ports were less than 5 percent of domes- 
tic production. The apparel industry, 
together with the sector producing trou- 
sers, is not sharing with foreign competi- 
tors the domestic market growth because 
these foreign competitors are taking a 
substantial portion of the growth in our 
market. The day is not far off when for- 
eign competition will take all of the 
growth and leave our domestic industry 
with an unchanging demand. The im- 
portant fact here is that the domestic 
industry will not only be unable to sup- 
ply a source of new employment oppor- 
tunities, but it may well have to reduce 
its demands if its market continues un- 
changed. 

In the past 2 years, total apparel im- 
ports of cotton, wool, and manmade fibers 
increased 39 percent, while domestic pro- 
duction, according to the Industrial Pro- 
duction Index, increased only 13 percent, 
or just one-third as fast. Most of the 
increase in apparel imports has taken 
place in apparel made of synthetic fibers. 
While cotton and wool apparel imports 
each increased 17 percent in the past 2 
years, synthetic apparel imports rose 150 
percent. 

The import picture for trousers is 
somewhat different for special reasons. 
Because of the rising civilian and mili- 
tary demand for trousers and the inabil- 
ity of foreign producers to supply 
durable press trousers, imports of men’s 
and boys’ trousers increased 13 percent 
in the past 2 years, and domestic pro- 
duction rose almost 10 percent. Due to 
this unique situation, the people in my 
district were not affected by imports as 
much as some others have been during 
the past 2 years. Today, however, con- 
ditions have changed, both in the indus- 
try as a whole and specifically in trouser 
production. Competition from imports 
is going to be much keener in the fu- 
ture than it has been in the past for one 
important reason: tariff rates on apparel 
products are due to be cut by as much 
as 50 percent when the Kennedy round 
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negotiations reach their conclusion. I 
understand this will be done before the 
authority to cut tariffs under the Trade 
Expansion Act runs out in June. 

Tariff reduction of the magnitude of 
50 percent will significantly lessen the 
ability of the domestic industry to com- 
pete in the market on the basis of price. 
Therefore, it seems feasible at the pres- 
ent time that tariff reductions should 
not be allowed on apparel products. 
Even the present tariff system has not 
been a significant barrier for the import 
of apparel products of wool and syn- 
thetic fibers. Further tariff cuts could 
only aggravate this situation by allowing 
imported apparel to have a lower domes- 
tic selling price than it does now. A 
positive solution to this problem would 
be an extension of the international cot- 
ton textile agreement to cover imports 
of apparel and textile products of all 
fibers. The international cotton textile 
agreement has allowed for substantial 
increases in cotton product imports, 
while not having disastrous effects on the 
entire market, nor any specific market 
sector. 

The apparel industry welcomes com- 
petition, and an international agree- 
ment for all fibers such as the one now 
in existence for all cotton product im- 
ports could provide a healthy competi- 
tive atmosphere. This type of arrange- 
ment would help eliminate the anxieties 
now existing in the market because of 
the unlimited access of imported wool 
and manmade fiber apparel products. 
The entire industry and, therefore, the 
plants in my district and the people 
who work in them are at the mercy of 
these rapidly increasing apparel imports. 
It is quite possible that if nothing is done 
for them soon, there could be substantial 
employment dislocations and capital 
losses. Tariffs should not be cut now 
with only the hope of finding a solution 
to the problem later. Arrangements 
can be made by our Government through 
multilateral agreements or unilateral 
controls which will provide for a solu- 
tion which will help the industry grow, 
compete with foreign imports, and pro- 
vide jobs for our citizens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ECKHARDT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. LANDRUM] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, since I 
was recognized during the time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] I yield back my time and ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] be 
recognized at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 
I know of no man who has made a 
greater fight for the protection of our 
domestic textile industry people, both 
employers and employees, than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina who is now in the well of the House. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. He and others 
who are participating in this discussion 
are performing a great public service. 

I represent a district which is a big 
producer of cotton and I am much con- 
cerned about the textile situation and 
the cotton industry. 

Less than 2 years ago this body passed 
the Agricultural Act of 1965. One of the 
stated objectives of this legislation was 
to make U.S. cotton competitive in order 
that our growers might regain their fair 
share of world markets. Although this 
act has been in effect for only one season, 
we have already seen promising signs of 
its hoped-for success in this area. As 
has been pointed out, exports for the 
1966 season are expected to total 5 mil- 
lion bales as compared to less than 3 mil- 
lion in 1965. In addition there are indi- 
cations of decreased cotton acreages 
among some of our leading competitors 
for world cotton markets. U.S. growers 
who have taken a cut in price and who 
have cooperated with the Department by 
reducing planted acres more than 30 per- 
cent are encouraged by these develop- 
ments, If we can continue in this direc- 
tion, the surplus can be further reduced 
and the cotton industry revitalized to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

However, it now appears that the 
astounding increase in imports of cotton 
textiles and yarn may well offset the 
gains we are making through the act of 
1965 and the voluntary efforts of growers 
to bring supplies in line with demand. I 
am especially disturbed over the tremen- 
dous increase in cotton yarn imports. 
These imports in 1966 were equal to 212,- 
300 bales of cotton—an increase of 417 
percent over 1965. It is alarming to note 
that 88 percent of the yarn imported into 
the United States came from seven lead- 
ing suppliers, all of whom are cotton- 
producing countries with the exception 
of Portugal, which has its own colonial 
supply. Should this be allowed to con- 
tinue, producers in these countries may 
well expand their cotton production at 
the expense of our own growers and to 
the detriment of the entire industry. 
We must not allow a situation to con- 
tinue which would defeat the purpose of 
our farm program and the efforts of our 
own farmers. 

The surplus of cotton is being reduced. 
But it is being reduced at great cost and 
under tremendous hardship to the raw 
cotton industry as well as service busi- 
nesses. It would make no sense for the 
various segments of the raw cotton in- 
dustry to undergo such hardship at such 
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cost to them and the Government and 
have the benefits nullified by imports. 

As a minimum the long-term arrange- 
ment which expires on September 30 
should be renewed for 5 years and then 
administered in such a way that imports 
be held to reasonable levels. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, not only for his comments to- 
day but for his continuing interest in 
the whole area of cotton agriculture, and 
manufacturing, as well as the textile and 
apparel industry generally. 

We value his assistance and his in- 
terest, and look forward to working close- 
ly with him. 

I am happy again to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
earlier. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
WYMAN]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make only two observations, and 
I shall be very brief in doing so because 
of the lateness of the hour. 

Twenty years ago about the first job 
I had was for a joint committee of the 
House and Senate on foreign aid pro- 
curement. In regard to what the gentle- 
man from Alabama said earlier this af- 
ternoon about goods that are coming into 
this country under the reciprocal trade 
program, the handwriting was on the 
wall then just as well as it is now as 
to what was going to happen to labor, 
as to what was going to happen to jobs, 
and as to what was going to happen to 
our standard of living unless we guar- 
anteed some portion of the American 
market to American jobs and American 
production. 

I do not see how you can have your 
cake and eat it, too. I do not see how 
you can say you are going to open the 
American market to foreign-made goods 
that have been made with equipment 
we have given to them and on assembly 
lines which we have taught them how to 
run, making the cost of labor one-fifth to 
one-quarter of our own cost of labor, 
when the cost of labor is a very substan- 
tial part of the price of the product. 
What we are seeing today is a situation 
which impels me to ask, if I could, where 
the roadblocks are? I think this is the 
problem we need to know the answer to. 

Where are the roadblocks in Govern- 
ment that are denying to our people who 
need these jobs and our economy that 
needs a vital textile economy and effi- 
ciency in production? Why are they 
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not acting? Why do we have to have 
special orders to implore someone in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment to act for the protection of the 
market that Americans need and de- 
serve? 

Perhaps I do not understand the situ- 
ation, and you can enlighten me on it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. He asked that I undertake to 
enlighten him. I suppose I have spent 
more time in the well of this House than 
I should have in 11 years talking about 
textile problems. I am sure that the 
gentleman will be much easier to en- 
lighten than some of the folks that we 
have to deal with on other fronts, and 
we are looking forward to his assistance 
in helping us to bring some enlighten- 
ment where darkness seems to prevail 
so heavily when textile America is 
involved, 

Mr. WYMAN. You will have that 
assistance in every respect that I can 
extend it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from South Carolina for ar- 
ranging this opportunity to discuss the 
serious crisis now facing the textile and 
apparel industries, not only in Georgia, 
but throughout the country and in my 
own State of New Hampshire. 

In my State there are 10,000 textile- 
apparel jobs constituting an important 
segment—13.5 percent—of our total 
manufacturing employment. In the 
city of Manchester, which is in my dis- 
trict, 28 percent of the manufacturing 
jobs are in these industries. 

The textile industry in New Hamp- 
shire includes cotton, wool, and synthetic 
textile mills, and our apparel plants work 
with every type of textiles. It is, there- 
fore, an overall problem for us. 

Others have already pointed out that 
in spite of what is purported to be a Fed- 
eral program to control imports initiated 
in 1961, imports have, in fact, tripled 
since that time. 

We had a crisis worthy of action in 
1961. Matters are three times worse 
now. Yet nothing is done about wool 
or synthetic textile imports and very 
little is done about cotton. 

Furthermore, the country suffered a 
deficit in textile trade of $902 million 
last year. This is a net loss in dollars 
and in jobs. At the rate imports are in- 
creasing, this deficit will be even greater 
in 1967. It is foolhardy to continue a 
policy which sacrifices productive facili- 
ties, investments, jobs and payroll. 

At a time when we are trying to fight 
poverty and are spending large amounts 
of money to do it, it is wrong to be creat- 
ing poverty in vast areas of the country 
by the destruction of productive jobs in 
textile and apparel plants. 

There are those who think we should 
be taking care of every undeveloped 
country in the world. They would have 
us increase our textile imports, displace 
our own workers, increase our poverty, 
make our deficit in textile trade worse— 
all this so that underdeveloped coun- 
tries can go into the textile business and 
export to us. 

Even these citizens of international 
emphasis are being misled. The fact 
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of the matter is that in 1966 most of our 
imports of textiles came from indus- 
trialized countries, including Japan and 
Hong Kong Ninety percent of both our 
wool and synthetic textile imports came 
from industrialized countries. In cotton 
goods, Hong Kong and Japan alone ac- 
counted for 42 percent and other indus- 
trialized countries bring the total to over 
50 percent of our imports. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
at this point a table showing the source 
of our imports of textiles in 1966. 


U.S. imports of cotton, manmade fiber and 
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It is time to impose quantitative limi- 
tations on imports of all textiles and 
apparel. It is time for the administra- 
tion to live up to its promises to control 
these imports effectively. It is essential 
that the already inadequate tariffs on 
textiles and textile products are not re- 
duced in the Kennedy round negotiations 
now going on in Geneva. Until import 
controls can be put into effect, the ad- 
ministration must not make matters 
worse by inviting more imports of tex- 
tiles and apparel. 


wool textiles, by selected countries, calendar 


year 1966 


[In millions of square yards) 


Cotton Manmade Wool Total Percent of 
fiber total 

C AAA 412.0 445.0 58.3 915.3 33 
Hong Kong a 353. 4 39.3 20.1 412.8 15 
exico 152. 7 8 N 153. 5 5 
Portugal.. = 112.8 1.8 N 114.6 4 
Taiwan 61.6 32.9 2.0 96. 5 3 
r. ENEAN a eae 95.6 N .5 96.1 3 
e SE 19.0 30.0 38.9 87.9 3 
Other EEC 94.9 81.5 13.3 189.7 7 
Canada. 16.7 63.4 2.3 82.4 3 
India a 81.4 a „1 81.7 3 
r eee ow sc een n= 58.7 N N 58.7 2 
United Kingdom 14.5 17.8 21.4 53.7 2 
AT otit sas oor e. 349. 5 84.8 34.3 468.6 17 
ROU EE a EEE 1,822.8 797.5 191.2 2,811.5 100 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Textiles. 


Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the united front which 
we now witness from all sections of the 
textile and apparel industry, both man- 
agement and labor, is one of the most 
encouraging signs that I have seen dur- 
ing my 11 years in the Congress. This 
unity of purpose and action is strong 
evidence that leaders in all facets of the 
textile and apparel trade now see a com- 
mon threat to the jobs of millions of 
people employed in these industries. 

In order to win the battle against ex- 
cessive imports we must continue to 
have this unity between management 
and labor and between the several facets 
of the general textile and apparel in- 
dustry, and we must also have the sup- 
port of all Americans who believe in a 
sound economy, 

The textile industry is the second 
largest employer in America. When 
employment in textiles is curtailed it 
unfavorably affects employment in many 
other industires. Therefore, many other 
American industries affected by exces- 
sive imports are now joining in the bat- 
tie for American economic survival. 
Some of these industries are steel, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, shoes, glassware, 
wood products, and precision instru- 
ments. It is important that all of 
us, whatever our economic interests may 
be, to join together in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness in meeting the problems of 
these beleaguered industries that have 
the common enemy—excessive imports. 

As has been well stated by the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], the national security and the 
defense of our country are inextricably 
involved in this battle against excessive 
imports of textile products. Without a 


strong American textile industry we can- 
not meet the needs of our men in uni- 
form in time of crisis. 

The congressional district which I am 
privileged to represent, as well as both 
Carolinas, has a peculiar stake in this 
fight, since approximately half of the 
textile employment in the Nation is 
found in those two States. Unless tex- 
tile jobs are preserved, the economic out- 
look for our area is freightening and 
bleak, to say the least. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent days I have had 
literally hundreds of communications 
from persons employed in the textile in- 
dustry in my county. I have picked a 
sampling of those letters, which I will not 
undertake to read in detail at this time. 

I will read one or two letters which 
appeal to me a great deal. One is from 
a lady in Gastonia, N.C. This letter rep- 
resents a serious problem concerning our 
textile mills and our jobs here in the 
South. She says: 

I do not have any idea that you will get 
this letter. I am hoping you will. I am a 
textile worker, or I was until last week and 
was laid off of my job because of cutting off 
a shift, and now only a few are on the others. 
I think that something should be done about 
the imports from other nations that make 
our own jobs shut down. We have families 
to support and we cannot do it if our Gov- 
ernment looks out after other nations that 
should be helping themselves. I like to help 
other people, but not to where our own fam- 
ily suffers, I have three children, two in high 
school, and one in elementary, and an older 
son who would like to start to college next 
year. He would like to be a teacher, but he 


only has part-time work and that is not 
steady. 


So there is a portion of a letter which 
indicates the real personal problem that 
is confronted by many of our people, 
whose jobs are already being taken away 
from them by these imports. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this point, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert these letters in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1967. 

Dear Sm: For several weeks I have only 
gotten to work three or four days. The miil 
is on a curtailed schedule because of lack of 
markets for the yarn which we make. The 
market for the yarn has been flooded with 
yarn from foreign countries. This yarn can 
be sold at a cheaper price because of the low 
wages paid in the foreign countries, 

I would appreciate your doing everything 
you can to stop the large amount of textile 
goods which is coming into this country. 
I cannot understand why the Federal Gov- 
ernment would let this happen when it 
causes the American workers to get only part 
time work. It so happens that the Federal 
Government gets their money, which they 
use plenty of, from the salaries and wages 
of the American people and not the people 
from foreign countries. 

Since they are spending at such an enor- 
mous rate I would think that they would 
need all the money they could get from the 
American people and with the cost of living 
what it is, the American people certainly 
need all the money they can get from the 
jobs they do. 


Dartas, N.C., 
February 17, 1967. 

Dear Sm: For several weeks I have only 
gotten to work three or four days. The mill 
is on a curtailed schedule because of lack 
of markets for the yarn which we make. 
This yarn can be sold at a cheaper price 
because of the low wages paid in the foreign 
countries. 

I would appreciate your doing everything 
you can to stop the large amount of textile 
goods which is coming into this country. 

I cannot understand why the Federal 
Government would let this happen when it 
causes the American workers to get only part 
time work. 


— 


Dartas, N. O., 
February 17, 1967. 

Deak Hon. WHITENER: Even though the 
textile business in this country is important 
to the soldiers and to the every day lives of 
all of us, it is being seriously hurt today 
by yarns and goods from foreign countries. 
As a worker in a yarn mill I am only getting 
to work three and four days per week because 
of textile imports. 

Please do everything you can to get regula- 
tions put on the importing of textiles from 
the low wage countries This is necessary to 
get the American textile industry into full 
operation again. This is the only way we can 
get regular work. 

Please help us. 


0 


Hicu SHOALS, N. C., 
February 20, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you as 
our Congressman to ask you to do everything 
you can to help keep the foreign countries 
from shipping so many textiles into our 
country. I am a worker in a mill and we 
have been curtailing for several months. 
Now I am only getting three to four days a 
week. This makes a real hardship on me and 
my fellow workers. f 

It seems that it would be better for the 
American workers to have regular work than 
to have to curtail because of foreign textile. 
The foreign countries pay low wages and can 
sell their yarn cheaper for this reason. We 
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will appreciate your help in getting these 
imports stopped. 


HicH SHOALS, N.C., 
February 20, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: May I ask your help 
in stopping the importing of so many textiles 
from foreign countries? My company has 
spent a lot of money to improve working 
conditions and help make better yarn. Now 
they can’t sell the yarn we are making be- 
cause of yarn from foreign countries. We 
are only getting to work three and four days 
a week, 

At the price of food and clothes today this 
makes it hard for a man with a family to 
get along. Please do everything you can to 
help get the textile business back into full 
operation. 


Manch 1, 1967. 

Dear Mr. WHITENER: It appears the textile 
industry is headed for economic difficulty. 
With the ever increasing imports we are 
faced with shorter work weeks, lower margin 
of profits, and a lower standard of living. If 
something is not done immediately total de- 
struction of the textile industry is inevitable. 

Not so much for myself am I concerned 
but for the thousands of others who depend 
on their livelihood from income derived 
through textiles. It makes one wonder what 
type of governing leaders would throw his 
own to the wolves to aid a foreign power. I 
do not believe any member of our governing 
body receive a vote from Japan, Hong Kong, 
Mexico, etc. It appears that we are becoming 
less domestic in order to create “a great pub- 
lic image” for those who stand ready to stick 
us in the back for their own power. 

It sure is pleasing to know Mexico pays to 
exporters a 30c dividend for each dollar of 
“good ole” U.S. currency brought into Mex- 
ico. This is a fine program on imports where 
bordering countries do not have a quota. 
Our program is effective when Mexico im- 
ports 3 times the amount of cotton yarn they 
can produce. The re-labeling of yarn from 
Hong Kong, and Japan is booming in Mexico. 
When are our leaders going to give their con- 
stituents credit and not consider them fools. 

My concern is not what has happened but 
what can be done. Where do you stand? 

Thank you for your time and service to 
our country. 

Sincerely, 


Gastonia, N.C., 
February 23, 1967. 

DEAR MR. WHITENER: This letter represents 
a serious problem concerning our textiles 
mills and our jobs here in the south. I don't 
have any idea that you will get this letter 
but I’m hoping you will. I am a textile 
worker or I was until last week I was laid 
off of my job because of cutting off a shift 
and now only a few on the others. 

I think that something should be done 
about the imports from the other nations 
that make our own jobs shut down. We 
have families to support and we can't do it 
if our Government looks out after other 
nations that should be helping themselves. 

I like to help other people but not to 
where our own families suffer. I have 3 
children 2 in high school and one in elemen- 
tary, and an oldest son who would like to 
start to college next year he would like to be a 
teacher but he only has part time work and 
that is not steady. 


SHELBY, N. O., 
February 23, 1967. 
Dear SIR: The textile industry in our area 
is in grave need of legislation to counteract 
the harmful effect of imports, Some plants 
in our area have been forced to curtail op- 
erations for a period of a week and others 
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are operating on a 3-4 day basis instead of the 
6 day basis we realized 6 months ago. I hope 
that you realize, as I do, that the textile in- 
dustry contributes greatly to the economy of 
North Carolina as well as the entire Nation. 

I realize that you have been a long time 
friend of the textile industry and I hope that 
you will give your firm support to any legis- 
lation concerning the import problems facing 
the textile manufacturers. 

Sincerely yours, 


FEBRUARY 14, 1967. 

Dear Sm: I am a textile worker in North 
Carolina and until recently I have been very 
happy in my work. But for several weeks our 
company has been on a curtail schedule. 
The reason for this is we can not get any 
orders for our product because the market 
is flooded with foreign imports of textile 
goods. Why can’t something be done to stop 
this unfair, and unreasonable situation? 

I am sure you are concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people in your district, but the 
situation is getting worse each day and if 
the government doesn’t do something the 
textile industry is doomed. 

I don’t see how our company or any other 
company can compete with countries like 
Hong Kong whose average wages is 25 cents 
per hour or India at 14 cents an hour. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1967. 

Dear Sir: As my Congressman I am ask- 
ing you for your immediate help for me and 
my friends who work in textiles. We are get- 
ting to work only three to four days due to 
the amount of textiles which is coming into 
the country from foreign countries. 

It is hard for us to understand why the 
Federal Government would let textile prod- 
ucts come into this country to such an ex- 
tent that it would work a real hardship on 
American workers. And surely the textile 
industry is a vital part of the U.S. business 
economy, as well as playing a big part in sup- 
prying the Armed Forces with necessary sup- 
plies. 

Yours truly, 


Dartas, N.C. 
February 17, 1967. 

Dear Sm: For several weeks I have only 
gotten to work three or four days. The mill 
is on a curtailed schedule because of lack of 
markets for the yarn which we make. This 
yarn which can be sold at a cheaper price 
because of the low wages paid in the foreign 
countries. 

I would appreciate your doing everything 
you can to stop the large amount of textile 
goods which is coming into this country. I 
cannot understand why this Federal Gov- 
ernment would let this happen when it 
causes the American workers to get only 
part time work, 


Darras, N.C., 
February 18, 1967. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WHITENER: This is 
the first time I have ever written you a 
letter. I am very worried about people in 
Washington who want to let other countries 
sell yarn to the companies that buy the yarn 
I help make. I work in a mill in North Car- 
olina that makes yarn and sells it to com- 
panies that make cloth. We make good 
quality yarn at our mill and I make a good 
wage when the mill can run all week long. 

I learned that the companies that use our 
yarn are buying yarn from foreign countries 
instead, because they don’t have to pay as 
much for it. This is unfair to me because 
these countries don’t pay decent wages. My 
company can’t give all of us a full week's 
work all the time until you help stop this 
unfair practice, 

I am writing you because I believe you are 
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supposed to help on this type thing. If you 
would make them pay as much for foreign 
yarn, we would get the business because we 
can make it better. This is important to all 
working people here at home and we hope 
you will help us. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1967. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Even though the 
textile business in the country is important 
to the soldiers and to the every day lives of 
all of us, it is being seriously hurt today by 
yarns and goods from foreign countries, 

As a worker in a yarn mill I am only 
getting to work three and four days per 
week because of textile imports. 

Please do everything you can to get regula- 
tions put on the importing of textiles from 
the low wage countries, this is necessary to 
get the American textile industry into full 
operation again, this is the only way we can 
get regular work. 

Yours truly, 


Gastonia, N.C., 
February 14, 1967. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE: I work for a 
company in North Carolina which takes a 
bale of cotton and makes it into yarn. Our 
company has to sell this yarn to other com- 
panies, which knit the yarn into fabric. 

I have been working in the mill for quite 
a good while now and I like my work. It 
has taken me a long time to learn my job 
right so that now I am good at it and can 
earn a good living by getting good produc- 
tion. 

Lately our company has gone on short time 
and some of us can’t earn a full week's work. 
We need these earnings for our families. I 
don’t want to change jobs because I like to 
work where I am, and the other mills are 
having trouble too. 


Dear Sm: The importing of foreign tex- 
tiles is hurting the textile business in the 
U.S.A., at the present time I am only getting 
to work three to four days a week. My com- 
pany is curtailing because their customers 
are buying imported yarns. 

Please give your full support to getting 
these imports stopped or reduced so that we 
American workers can get regular work 
again. 

Yours truly, 


Kincs MOUNTAIN, N.C., 
February 10, 1967. 
Hon. Bast, WHITENER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you about a matter 
which is of great concern to me and my 
community. I feel that the Cotton Yarn 
Import Situation is gravely affecting the lives 
of myself and my fellow employ’s in such a 
manner that will affect the economy of the 
entire state and nation if allowed to con- 
tinue. 

Surely the gentlemen in Washington are 
intelligent enough as to find a solution into 
the foreign imports taking over the ac- 
counts of our firms. My job as well as the 
jobs of my friends and neighbors are 
threatened by this situation. I would ap- 
preciate some action on this matter as soon 
as possible. 

I feel that my country's first obligation is 
to me and my family and friends—and not to 
the foreign countries who are ruining the 
business of so many companies. Thank you 
for your time. 

Cordially, 


STANLEY, N.C. 
Mr. BASIL WHITENER: May I ask your ad- 
vice and help to stop the importing of textile 
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from foreign countries. My company has 
spent a lot of money to improve working 
conditions and to make better yarn. Now 
they can’t sell the yarn we are making be- 
cause of yarn from foreign countries, we are 
getting to work only three and four days a 
week. 

At the cost of clothes and food today this 
makes it very hard to get along. 

Please do everything you can to get the 
textile business back in full operation. 

Yours truly, 


GasTon4, N.C., 

February 14, 1967. 
DEAR Mk. WHITENER; I takes this time 
writing you in regard to the hurt foreign 
imports mainly in textiles has and is con- 
tinuing to be a serious threat to our way 
of life as our living is by the textiles made 
at home. These imports have caused our 
plant (Hardin Mfg. Co.) as well as many 
other textile plants in this State and in 
South Carolina to cut back to 3 and 4 days 
per week. As high cost of living we are 
faced with, it is impossible for a man with 
8 people in his family to maintain the 
things in life they need. Please do all that 
is within your power to curb this matter. 

I thank you very much for your effort. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I had a letter from one of the 
most outstanding textile men in America, 
a management man, He said this among 
other things: 

The idea of having an embargo on foreign 
cotton and then turning around and al- 
lowing yarn, which is the first step away 
from cotton, made with cheap labor, to 
flood the market taking the American cotton 
and the American working man’s job away 
from him just does not make sense. 


Then another letter that I had from 
the manager of a textile concern said 
this, among other things: 


It is to be announced next week that we 
are going on a 2-shift basis at Flint, cutting 
out the entire third shift. The cotton yarn 
situation is even more critical than the syn- 
thetics or worsted in spite of the controls 
that are supposed to have been applied. 
To have gone from 21 million pounds in 
calendar year 1965 to 90 million total of 
carded and combed yarn imports in 1966 
is one reason that we are in very serious 
trouble. 


Then I have a letter from C. S. Tatum 
of Pilot Mills in Raleigh, N.C., who said 
this, among other things: 

I have been in the textile industry since 
1905, but I have never seen a time, even in 
the 1930's, when the industry was any sicker 
and hurt as much by imports as it is at this 
time. As recently as 1965 we had one of the 
very best years we have ever had. For the 
year 1966 we lost money for the first time. 
Instead of improving in 1967, it is steadily 
getting worse. In fact, it is so serious that 
we are strongly considering liquidating our 
plant if something is not done in the near 
future. It is difficult to understand how 
representatives of our National Government 
can care so little about the jobs of the textile 
workers of this nation in their anxiety to 
assist those of foreign nations. 


In another letter from another out- 
standing textile man in my hometown I 
was told this: 

We are firmly convinced that foreign im- 
ports are a major factor in our curtailment 
at the present time, and it looks as if our 
only relief is going to be through Congress 
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and not through one of the Departments 
such as State or Commerce. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the gentle- 
man. I appreciate his yielding to me. 

I am happy to have the opportunity 
to join with the gentleman and others 
in the effort to try to correct what has 
been a difficult problem for the people 
in our various States, not just in our sec- 
tion but all over the country. 

I should like to point out in my re- 
marks that I have a little bit of almost 
every example of the kind of industry 
being affected by the failure of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to 
come across with something that will be 
of real and effective value for the em- 
* and the employee in the textile 

eld. 

I want to join all Members in urging 
the executive branch to take the neces- 
sary steps to give us some serious and ef- 
fective relief. 

I have prepared a statement which 
deals with the domestic apparel indus- 
try, which is a very, very vital industry 
in my district. 

I have the cotton mills themselves. 
I have a woolen mill. There has just 
come into the 10th District of Georgia 
a new citizen, the Hercules Co., which is 
putting up there a mill which will use 
the manmade fibers. They are all hurt- 
ing because of these imports that are 
coming in. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact of textile im- 
ports has been severe in Georgia, In 
1956 before this problem began to de- 
velop, the textile mills in the State of 
Georgia employed 105,300 workers. By 
1965, this employment had declined to 
99,000 workers. My district was affected 
along with the rest of the State. 

Imports are entering the United 
States in ever-increasing amounts. One 
threat of importance to my district is the 
threat to the domestic apparel industry. 
This is an industry which is, of course, 
accustomed to competition, since there 
is much competition among the almost 
25,000 firms within the industry. But 
the added competition from low-price 
imported apparel made by very low wage 
labor is causing dislocations in the in- 
dustry which will undoubtedly bring on 
permanent hardships for many people 
and many firms. 

I speak as a person interested not only 
in the general problems facing our ap- 
parel industry, but as a representative of 
about 9,000 apparel workers who reside 
in my district. These people make up 
about one-seventh of all apparel workers 
in Georgia, and they work in over 40 
plants, 10 percent of the total apparel 
plants in the State. The major apparel 
products produced in my district are 
men's and boys’ shirts and trousers. 
These particular products are among the 
hardest hit with import competition. Let 
me give you a few figures to back up this 
claim. 

From 1964 to 1966, men’s and boys’ 
cotton, trouser imports grew by 9 per- 
cent, and these trousers now equal 10.4 
percent of our domestic production. 
Men’s and boys’ trousers of cotton and 
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synthetic fabrics combined, which were 
imported in 1965, amounted to 12.6 per- 
cent of domestic production. Imports of 
men’s and boys’ trousers made of syn- 
thetic fabrics are due to enter this coun- 
try at greatly increased rates in the very 
near future unless we act soon. This 
will happen because apparel of these 
fabrics is becoming more and more popu- 
lar, as it can be treated to eliminate the 
need for ironing or pressing. Foreign 
apparelmakers are now readying their 
plants to produce these durable press 
trousers and other apparel items which 
they will subsequently send to the United 
States. 

Dress and sport shirt imports have 
grown at an alarming rate during the 
last 3 years, 1964 to 1966. During this 
period, there was an increase in im- 
ported shirts of 26 million—43 million 
shirts imported in 1964 and 69 million 
shirts imported in 1966. The greatest 
amount of the increase can be attributed 
to the import of synthetic fabric shirts. 
There has been an eightfold increase in 
the imports of synthetic fabric shirts 
during the last 3 years. 

Cotton apparel imports have not 
grown as fast as those of synthetic 
fabrics because action has been taken. 
The United States is one of the 29 signa- 
tory nations of the International Long- 
Term Cotton Arrangement. This ar- 
rangement regulates the international 
trade of cotton apparel and textile prod- 
ucts, giving an opportunity for the ex- 
porting nations to share in the market 
growth of the importing countries. The 
arrangement has provision for growth in 
this international trade, and it has the 
effect of keeping the markets for these 
products orderly and preventing gross 
dislocations. 

There is no similar arrangement gov- 
erning the trade of synthetic and wool 
fiber apparel and textiles. The only bar- 
rier we place in the way of imported ap- 
parel products made of these fibers are 
quite low tariffs. As evidenced by the 
tremendous increases in these imports, 
it is clear that these tariffs are not very 
effective. However, they are all that 
we have right now. I think, therefore, 
that it would be very unwise for us to 
permit cuts in these tariffs, as has been 
proposed by our negotiators at the Ken- 
nedy round in Geneva. It is possible 
that apparel tariffs could be cut by as 
such as 50 percent before the expiration 
of the Trade Expansion Act this June. 
The result of tariff cuts in this area 
could only be even greater imports of 
wool and synthetic fiber apparel. 

This invasion of the apparel markets 
of our country can have nothing but ad- 
verse effects on our employment situa- 
tion. The apparel industry is character- 
ized by its labor-intensive methods of 
production, and any loss of demand by 
the industry means it must lay off a 
substantial number of workers in areas 
classified as “distressed” areas of 
chronic unemployment above the na- 
tion average. 

In my district, as in other areas where 
apparel is an important industry, many 
women work in apparel plants, and when 
they lose their jobs because imports take 
over a market, these women have no 
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alternative employment opportunities. 
We want them to stay in their small 
towns with their families. The individ- 
uals, the families, the apparel firms, and 
the towns all suffer when these workers 
are unemployed. The impact of apparel 
imports on employment generally is ad- 
verse. In the past the apparel industry 
has been an important employer of large 
numbers in our labor force, but it can be 
counted on to continue this practice only 
as long as it can compete with imports 
and can gain at least some of the grow- 
ing demand in our apparel markets. 

The American apparel industry sees 
the solution to its problem as an ex- 
panded international trade arrangement 
covering trade of all types of apparel and 
textiles, similar to the one now in exist- 
ence which covers only cotton products. 
The industry hopes to see this type of 
arrangement negotiated in the very near 
future, but until that time, it would be 
foolish for us to cut tariffs on apparel 
and permit even greater amounts to 
enter this country. We should not let 
our markets be invaded any more than 
they are now, and we must, therefore, 
stop apparel tariffs from being lowered. 

The aim of the apparel industry in 
negotiating a more inclusive interna- 
tional arrangement is to permit the in- 
dustry the time necessary to become 
more competitive with imported apparel 
products. The apparel industries of 
some of our largest foreign suppliers are 
more modern than ours because they 
have been built since the Second World 
War. On the other hand, the American 
apparel industry has been in existence 
for well over 100 years. We have an in- 
dustry which is devoted primarily to sup- 
plying our own population with clothing, 
whereas many foreign apparel industries 
have been built with great amounts of 
excess capacity which could not be used 
by the population of the country. This 
excess capacity is devoted to manufac- 
turing apparel for export, a great amount 
of which generally comes to the United 
States, 

The American apparel industry has 
stated that it is willing to share the 
growth in its markets with these foreign 
producers, but it is not willing to give all 
the market growth to them. 

Until we can work out an equitable 
solution to the problem of apparel im- 
ports, it is imperative for the sake of 
domestic employment and market stabil- 
ity that we do not lower apparel tariffs. 

In addition to the textile mills and 
apparel plants in the State of Georgia 
which accounted for more than 40 per- 
cent of manufacturing employment in 
the State in 1965, we have had the manu- 
facture of manmade fibers, though not 
as yet on as large a scale as some other 
States. Nevertheless, the production of 
rayon filament yarn and rayon staple 
fiber has been carried out on a major 
scale in Georgia for many years. In 
1966, the production of both the fiber and 
the yarn was discontinued at one of our 
Georgia plants with a loss of more than 
a thousand jobs. 

Recently, the fibers and film depart- 
ment of Hercules Inc., announced plans 
to construct a new facility in my district 
near Covington in Newton County for 
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the production of polypropylene staple 
and textured filament yarn. This is to 
be a major installation and it is expected 
to create more than a thousand jobs. 
It is the most important textile industry 
development in my district in recent 
years. 

With this plant there will be some 10,- 
000 workers employed in Georgia plants 
producing manmade fibers, filaments, 
and yarns and in the broad woven weay- 
ing mills exclusively concerned with the 
production of manmade fiber fabrics. 

But the concentration of rapidly rising 
imports in manmade fibers and man- 
made fiber textile and apparel products 
is a threat to these installations in my 
district and in the State and to the prom- 
ise of increased employment through 
manmade fiber and manmade fiber tex- 
tile and apparel production in Georgia in 
the immediate future. Since midyear 
1966, job losses have occurred in the man- 
made fiber producing industry at a high- 
er rate than in other sectors of the tex- 
tile-apparel industry complex and at a 
higher rate than has been occurring in 
manfacturing industries generally in the 
country. 

I am afraid that these very recent de- 
velopments, caused by the 274-percent 
increase in imports of manmade fiber 
textile and apparel products between 1962 
and 1966 and the 144-percent increase in 
manmade fibers during the same period, 
will deprive my State and district of the 
benefits of the increased employment 
which we would otherwise anticipate in 
the manmade fiber area. 

The deluge of imports threatens to 
break the strength of the domestic tex- 
tile market. 'Tremendous supplies of for- 
eign textiles, including, notably, fabrics 
of polyester-cotton blends, are overhang- 
ing the domestic market. Throughout 
the South, U.S. mills have reduced pro- 
duction, shortened the workweek, and 
laid off workers. 

Our Nation’s experience in the area of 
cotton and woolen and worsted textiles 
and apparel has demonstrated that we 
cannot afford for imports to be free of 
any restraint once the degree of market 
penetration by imports exceeds 5 percent. 
This ratio of foreign to domestic supply 
in the U.S. market is sufficient to have a 
decided effect on prices and market con- 
ditions to the disadvantage of both for- 
eign and domestic textiles. 

Now manmade fiber and manmade 
fiber textile and apparel imports are 
equivalent to nearly 10 percent of do- 
mestic consumption. We must as a na- 
tion provide for a system of regulation of 
wee imported products before it is too 

ate. 

Accordingly, I join with other Members 
in urging the President to carefully re- 
view this matter and instruct his nego- 
tiators to refrain from making reduc- 
tions in duty on manmade fibers and tex- 
tile and apparel products of manmade 
fibers, as well as those of cotton and 
wool, in the Kennedy round. 

Secondly, I join with the others in 
urging the President to direct the appro- 
priate personnel of the executive depart- 
ment to begin anew on efforts to secure 
an international accord on procedures for 
the orderly growth of foreign trade in all 
of these textile products, 
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Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. I say to him that 
in the district I represent in Congress 
we have the apparel industry. We have 
the greatest concentration of textiles in 
any congressional district in America, in 
yarn and in fabric, though more heavily 
in yarn. We also have there a manmade 
fiber producing plant, Fiber Industries, 
Inc. 

We also have a Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Plant, which makes the glass fiber or 
filament. 

This problem we are talking about is 
not related only to the glass filament 
branch of the industry, or the fiber in- 
dustry, to polyester fiber or the cotton 
yarn manufacturers. This is an indus- 
trywide problem affecting all the fibers. 

I hope to give some examples of just 
what the situation is in some representa- 
tive industries, which deal in all types of 
fibers, before we close today. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL]. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. I thank my 
colleague for yielding to me and permit- 
ting me to join in this discussion. 

I wish to express my concern on this 
subject, and especially I should like to 
echo the remarks of the great and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], who spoke of the 
producer. 

We all know that if the apparel in- 
dustry does not prosper, neither will 
those who weave nor those who spin nor 
those who grow the fiber. 

My district includes all these portions 
of the entire subject, and I am greatly 
concerned about it. 

Mr. Speaker, Georgia is the third 
largest textile producing State in the 
Nation. It is also a major cotton pro- 
ducing State. So the impact of textile 
imports has a double-barrelled effect on 
Georgia and on my district. 

The record flood of 2.8 billion square 
yards of textile goods, yarns, and apparel 
which came into this country last year 
is far more serious than it appears be- 
cause it is focused. It goes after entire 
markets until sometimes 40 to 60 percent 
of the market is captured. 

I have been told that cotton grey goods 
are jeopardized because foreign goods 
are 3 to 5 cents per yard below first quar- 
ter delivery prices of 34 cents per yard. 
How far below is impossible to say be- 
cause, truly, no one knows exactly where 
the bottom is. 

This is a serious problem for Georgia. 
It portends serious harm to the imme- 
diate future of an industry which is the 
State’s largest and which employs about 
25 percent of the industrial labor force— 
108,600 employees. 

The increase in the cotton textile im- 
ports is a matter of major concern for 
cotton producers. Such imports dis- 
place raw cotton that would otherwise be 
consumed in this country. 

It makes little sense for our cotton 
farmers to undergo the adjustments 
which they are now making in order to 
reduce surplus stocks of cotton when 
more than 1 million bales of cotton in 
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manufactured form are allowed to enter 
the country. Under an absolute import 
quota, no more than 30,000 bales of raw 
cotton are allowed to be imported into 
the United States annually. Yet more 
than 1 million bales are coming in as 
cotton products. 

Cotton farmers now have a real oppor- 
tunity for expanding their markets. But 
what good will it do them to expand their 
domestic market through an intensified 
research and promotion effort, if imports 
consisting almost entirely of foreign cot- 
ton take away the increase? 

As the third largest textile producing 
State, Georgia enjoyed one of its great- 
est years of expansion in 1966, but in- 
dustry leaders have long predicted that 
this year would see an easing on profits 
because of the increase of imports. 

Last year’s record annual textile pay- 
roll of $475 million is sure to suffer this 
year as many of the State’s 175 producing 
plants cut back production in the face 
of foreign competition. 

A survey of 47 percent of the State’s 
textile industry showed that capital ex- 
pansion this year would be at least 14 
percent lower than in 1966. 

Congressional action revitalized my 
State’s and the Nation’s textile industry 
in 1964 through passage of the so-called 
one-price cotton law, an act which ended 
two-price cotton. 

Since 1964 and this congressional ac- 
tion, Georgia and the industry national- 
ly have enjoyed a resurgence—in my 
State, the first real expansion and build- 
ing of new textile plants since World 
War II. 

The industry has passed on its pros- 
perity, providing some 8,000 new jobs 
in this time and passing on four gen- 
eral wage increases, each one amount- 
ing to about 5 percent. 

It is a proud industry—proud of its his- 
torical significance in the State and in 
the Nation. 

Eli Whitney invented the Cotton Gin 
near Augusta, Ga., in 1793. 

It was a Georgia company’s duck fabric 
which covered the prairie schooners of 
many of our first westward traveling 
pioneers. Georgia duck housed the steel 
driving builders of five transcontinental 
railroads. The company which manu- 
factured some of the first duck material 
now makes the delicate fabric housing 
for the tracking stations of our Telstar 
satellite. 

The textile industries and cotton farm- 
ers face a crisis. The answer is simple 
and equitable. There must be no reduc- 
tion in tariff rates on any textile prod- 
uct. There must be reasonable restric- 
tions on the importation of all textiles. 
The long-term arrangement on cotton 
textiles must be extended for 5 years and 
administered more fairly for our do- 
mestic industries. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have heretofore been made 
by Members on both sides of the aisle 
with respect to this problem that faces 
our domestic textile industry, both cot- 
ton fiber and manmade fiber and also all 
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of the related industries that are in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, recently past Congresses 
have dealt quite generously with that 
part of the country we call Appalachia. 
Billions of dollars have been poured into 
that.region in order to bring up the liv- 
ing standards of the people there; 13 of 
the 14 counties that I represent lie with- 
in the Appalachian region. 

Today in Appalachia, as in other parts 
of the country, we face a crisis. Our 
largest industrial complex, that of the 
textile industry, is being jeopardized by 
imports. 

Now, one out of every four jobs within 
the Appalachian region is in the textile 
industry. In my district, the job con- 
centration is much heavier. In 12 of 
the counties in Georgia’s Seventh Dis- 
trict, the textile industry and its related 
industries provide 50 percent or more 
of all the manufacturing jobs. 

There is no question that the current 
fiood of textile imports into this coun- 
try is posing a threat to these jobs. It 
is certainly hampering the potential 
growth of this industry in a section 
where unemployment has been a per- 
sistent problem for many, many years. 

It is estimated that textile imports are 
now taking away job opportunities for 
some 50,000 people who could be em- 
ployed in the Appalachian region at a 
payroll of a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Now I say that if we want to do some- 
thing about poverty, we could restore 
these job opportunities. It is unjust to 
the U.S. taxpayers to ask for funds to 
alleviate the poverty in Appalachia, if 
by allowing foreign textile imports to go 
unchecked, we allow it to grow worse. 

What can we do? Shall we close our 
doors to textile imports as 59 other na- 
tions have done to us? That is not what 
the textile industry is asking us to do. 
It realizes the necessity of trade with 
other nations. But it does ask that these 
imports be kept at a reasonable rate. 
And I think that is a reasonable request. 

Mr. Speaker, the textile industry is, 
as you know, one of this country’s orig- 
inal industries. Next to the steel indus- 
try, it is most vital to the defense of this 
country. And ii is vital to the domestic 
welfare of all our people, because of the 
basic necessity of clothing. 

Competition within the industry is 
tough, as it should be. But no industry 
should have to tolerate a steady and in- 
creasing flow of lower quality, lower 
priced, and less original goods, produced 
under absurd labor standards. 

I strongly urge the President and his 
trade negotiators at Geneva to extend 
the long-term arrangement on cotton 
textiles for another 5 years. After this 
is done, we must see to it that the agree- 
ment is administered in the way it was 
intended, so that our domestic market 
is not completely disrupted. 

A similar agreement must be negoti- 
ated for all fibers so that we will have 
a balanced trade program which will re- 
sult in an orderly flow of imports and 
exports. 

The impact of these measures will be 
felt in every part of the country, and the 
people of my district will thank you. 

Mr, WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
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man for his comments, I am delighted 
he has given us the benefit of his com- 
ments with reference to Appalachia and 
and the other phases of the situation he 
has mentioned. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLMxRI, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina for yielding to me on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to be one of 
those Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of looking after the welfare 
of our people and the perpetuation of 
this Republic, with some degree of re- 
sponsibility, for protecting the industry 
of this Republic, and the other matters 
which have made it the great institution 
which it is today. 

Mr. Speaker, my record here in the 
Congress, throughout the years, has been 
one dedicated and devoted to the interest 
of attempting to protect our home in- 
dustries against excessive foreign im- 
ports. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that my 
record will show that upon many oc- 
casions I have attempted to do just this. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, this country 
cannot, as wealthy as it is, take care of 
and feed, clothe, and defend the world, 
without somewhere down the line pro- 
tecting the “goose that lays the golden 


So, Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend 
my colleagues here on the floor of the 
House this evening for their interest in 
this matter, for their efforts to call to 
the attention of the respective govern- 
mental agencies and executives, the re- 
sponsibility that they too have to see that 
local industries are protected against 
these foreign, excessive imports. 

I thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina for yielding to me at this point. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Cotmer] for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am so delighted to see 
here this evening the manifestation of 
interest in this subject by various leaders 
of this Congress. Already, Mr. Speaker, 
we have had the chairmen of three of 
the very top committees of the Congress, 
if not the top committees of the Con- 
gress, speak in behalf of our position. 
These include the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, who have spoken out for Amer- 
ica and for the working people of Amer- 
ica, the people whose jobs are not only 
in jeopardy, but who this very day are 
being taken from them, because oi faulty 
and defective attitudes on the part of 
people in our Government whose pride, 
loyalty; and devotion should be dedicated 
to the welfare of America. 

Mr. Speaker, just today—and ir order 
that I might transmit to the Members of 
this august body the latest possible feel 
of the situation—I talked to several per- 
sonal friends of mine engaged in the 
textile industry—in a representative- 
type operation—in order to see just what 
the picture is today, March 9, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker; I shall not identify the 
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companies by name, but I would say to 
the Members of the House that as you 
listen to this brief report from these 
mills, you will find that it clearly shows 
that the synthetics or manmade fiber 
segment of the industry is involved as 
well as the cotton fiber side of the indus- 
try. 
Mr. Speaker, if I may, I shall run 
through this report very hurriedly. 

Company No. 1 operates eight plants, 
with 1,250 employees involved in all-cot- 
ton-yarn operation. One plant is op- 
erated on a two-shift basis, but with the 
two shifts only working 2 days per week. 
They have eliminated the third shift, or 
one complete shift of its operations and 
have come down to a two-shift opera- 
tion. Those two shifts only work 2 days 
per week. 

Mr. Speaker, in one of this company’s 
eight plants, by reason of the 2-day work 
all of its employees are recipients today 
of unemployment compensation. One 
hundred employees, in the overall opera- 
tion of the eight plants, have lost their 
jobs completely. 

Three of this company’s other plants 
are operating on a 5-day week, and four 
of them are operating on a 4-day week. 
The managment of the company feels 
that a 2-day workweek would be feasi- 
ble from a financial standpoint, but that 
they will continue on 4 days as long as 
possible out of consideration for their 
employees. 

In this company the weekly payroll is 
off $25,000 below its normal $75,000 per 
week payroll when operations are nor- 
mal. This company has an inventory of 
cotton yarn today which represents from 
3 to 4 weeks’ production, a total of ap- 
proximately 900,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn. The president of this company 
tells me that he would estimate that in 
the wurehouses of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in our country today there is a 
minimum of 6 million pounds of cotton 
yarn in inventory. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, company No. 2. 
This company operates seven plants 
with 2,500 employees. This plant’s pro- 
duction is primarily in synthetic yarns 
and fabrics with very little cotton used 
except in blends. Until December 1966, 
all of this company’s plants were on a 
6-day workweek. In January the com- 
pany commenced a 5-day workweek, 
and now contemplates reducing its op- 
erations to a 4-day week. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Speaker, when I talked to 
the vice president of this company to- 
day, he said that they had just con- 
cluded a meeting a few minutes before 
in which they had made the decision to 
go to 4 days a week commencing next 
week. 

It is estimated by this gentleman that 
the payroll for a 4-day workweel: in his 
company is $103,000 less than the pay- 
roll for a 6-day workweek. He told 
me that his company had in its ware- 
houses—and these are synthetic, or 
manmade fibers—5 weeks of production 
in yarn, or approximately 800,000 
pounds, and 5 to 6 weeks’ production in 
synthetic fabrics. 

They tell me they would have been on 
a 4-day week several weeks ago if it had 
not been for their concern for their val- 
ued and valuable employees. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, you see, we go from 
an all-cotton to a practically all-syn- 
thetic operation, with the cotton manu- 
facturing company having eight plants, 
and the synthetic manufacturing com- 
pany having seven plants, and yet we 
find about the same picture in each. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me say, as I stated to the informal 
gathering of this group yesterday, when 
we met to organize and try to marshal 
our resources, intellectually, technically, 
and otherwise, in pursuit of this prob- 
lem, that there is no Member in the 
House of Representatives who has been 
more diligent, who is more knowledge- 
able, and is more articulate and force- 
ful in pursuing this problem with the 
textile industry, than has the gentleman 
from North Carolina, BASIL WHITENER. 

Mr. Speaker, I am so glad to have the 
gentleman joining me, and making such 
a complete statement in regard to this 
problem. Mr. Speaker, I say to the gen- 
tleman, and to the other Members of 
the House, that the gentleman always 
presents the picture as it is with great 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, if we will take care to 
study what he is presenting carefully, 
we will then have our mission clear, and 
that is to move with all the forces we 
can to have this trade negotiation in 
Geneva completed, and to have this 
problem of imports settled, so that we 
can save the great American textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s comments. I 
will merely say this to the gentleman, 
that with over 70,000 of the finest Amer- 
icans that one will find residing in my 
district, and looking to the textile and 
apparel industry for their bread and 
meat, and for the ability to educate 
their children—as the good lady men- 
tioned to me in the letter I have already 
read, we would be poor citizens, not 
alone Congressmen, if we did not have 
concern about it. 

I thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman 
will yield one step further, I can say I 
fully appreciate the home conditions 
that motivate the distinguished gentle- 
man. But knowing him as I do, he would 
be as equally and strongly motivated in 
this respect because it is an interest that 
concerns the whole American economy 
and I commend him for that too. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman saying that because truly this 
is not a problem that we can bring to 
our own congressional district and leave 
it there. We know that the textile in- 
dustry is the biggest customer of the 
chemical industry in America. So 
wherever there is chemistry in America, 
the people should be concerned about the 
textile industry. We know that textiles 
is one of the biggest petroleum customers 
among the industries in America. So 
wherever there is petroleum, they too 
should be concerned. 
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You can say the same thing about rub- 
ber and steel and many other commodi- 
ties. So this is truly a national picture. 
Mr. Speaker, will 


, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. CLEVELAND. I concur with the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. I per- 
sonally know of the great work you have 
done in connection with the textile im- 
port problem. 

During the 88th Congress I partici- 
pated with you in several special orders. 
But most of the information I have heard 
during this special order, however, seem 
to be addressed to the fact that there 
is a problem. I think we are all aware 
of that. Too little attention, it seems 
to me, is being addressed to the question 
of what do we do about it. 

As my colleague, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman], asked 
several of the gentlemen who have 
spoken here this afternoon, Do we need 
legislation or is this something that the 
executive can or should do? 

Is there a course of action that is 
plotted besides the one that we are tak- 
ing now, which of course is to point up 
the problem and call it to the attention 
of the executive? 

Mr. WHITENER. I might say, if the 
gentleman is asking me that question, I 
know there are many who do not agree 
with me that it is as simple as I would 
say the answer is. But the Constitution 
of the United States is somewhat like the 
Holy Bible. If you read it long enough, 
you will find the answers to a lot of 
problems that look very complex. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says very clearly that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce, I think once the Congress 
recaptures the authority which it has 
delegated to others, we can find solu- 
tions. Those solutions may be in the 
area of tariffs, quotas, and other regula- 
tions. Even though some do not agree, 
probably quotas is the best answer. But, 
whatever the answer might be, I think 
if we apply our wisdom to the task and 
carry out the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, we can find the answers here in this 
Congress. 

I know the gentleman can offer much 
guidance on this and we encourage him 
to do so. I would not care what his 
remedy was. If it is effective, I would 
almost go along with him because I know 
the gentleman would not recommend 
something that was not in the best inter- 
est of the country. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Then, in your 
opinion, perhaps one avenue of approach 
to this problem is to pass legislation in 
this general area? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, we have the 
Trade Expansion Act expiring this year 
and we will have a crack at it then if 
we just get in there and battle a bit. 
There are many other things that we 
can do. 

If enough of us will put our shoulders 
to the wheel as the industry people have 
finally come around to doing and get 
everybody engaged in it, I think then we 
can really accomplish something. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLEVELAND. 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITENER. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LANDRUM. With regard to the 
point that the gentleman from New 
Hampshire is endeavoring to make about 
the remedy of legislation, perhaps it is 
true that legislation may be needed in 
the future. But we are talking about an 
immediate need, one that needs to be 
accomplished now. We do not need to 
do it with legislation. We do not have 
to have legislation to accomplish it. The 
authority is in law to doit. The respon- 
sibility is upon members of the executive 
department to act, and what we are try- 
ing to do is to acquaint them with the 
situation that requires them to act and 
to act expeditiously. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Very briefly. My 
time is about up. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I simply want to 
point out that the problem about which 
we are talking is one that was discussed 
in the Senate on March 1. Iam sure you 
are familiar with that discussion. The 
New Hampshire Senators were active 
in it. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman re- 
fers to Senator Pastore’s seminar, so to 
speak? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes. Senator Cor- 
ton and Senator McIntyre participated 
in that. I only wish to add that I con- 
cur generally in the points that they 
made at that time. I also wish to point 
out that there is one aspect of this prob- 
lem that has been overlooked so far to- 
day. I know the gentleman from North 
Carolina is familiar with it. That is the 
matter of wool imports. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I say to the 
gentleman, if I may interrupt him, that 
I had not overlooked it; I just had not 
gotten to it yet. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Pardon me. I wish 
to point out that what we are asking for 
is first, no reduction of tariffs on textile 
products; second, we are also suggesting 
that they extend the international cot- 
ton textile arrangement for 5 years; 
third, we also ask to establish a pro- 
cedure for orderly trade in wool and 
manmade fiber products. The wool in- 
dustry has never had the long-prom- 
ised quantitative quota arrangements 
that cotton did get. While we are talk- 
ing here this afternoon and marshaling 
strength across the country to cope with 
the general problem, I believe it is well 
to remind ourselves that the wool man- 
ufacturing industry never was given the 
treatment the cotton industry was given, 
although it had been faithfully promised. 
I hope the wool industry will not again 
be forgotten. It is tremendously im- 
portant to my district. 

I will not belabor you with the statis- 
tics, but I do feel it is important that we 
remember this segment of the textile in- 
dustry that so far has not even had the 
benefit of the international arrange- 
ments that the cotton textiles have had. 
Although I confess that the arrangement 
does not seem to have done too much 
good. 

On numerous occasions in the 88th 
Congress, I spoke about the problems of 
woolimports. During the 89th Congress, 
a wartime boom softened the impact. 
On October 3, 1964, I addressed myself 
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to the problem in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxcond, as follows: 
Foreign Trapse—Goop or Bap? 


Closely related to our conduct of foreign 
affairs is the matter of foreign trade. Gen- 
erally speaking, I am in favor of a national 
policy which will foster and increase healthy 
and fairly competitive foreign trade. If this 
is properly done, it will strengthen our econ- 
omy, strengthen our foreign policy, and fur- 
ther reduce world tension. This laudable 
objective, however, cannot be accomplished 
at breakneck speed or by sacrificing entire 
domestic industries on such an altar. 

As I have stated many times on the floor 
of this House, our tariff structure should be 
reformed to reflect wage differentials be- 
tween the various foreign nations with 
whom we compete and trade. If this is not 
done, it will serve only to place our own in- 
dustry at an unfair disadvantage and it will 
retard the advance of wages in countries 
with whom we trade. Also, our tariff struc- 
ture should be reformed to reflect and take 
into account, subsidies—direct or indirect— 
given by foreign governments to their in- 
dustries who export to the United States. 

My experience with the problem of foreign 
imports has also led me to believe that the 
Department of State is not adequately situ- 
ated or equipped to deal with this problem, 
and that primary responsibility for it might 
well be placed in the Department of Com- 
merce or another Government agency. 


IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOBERING 

The impact of foreign imports on my own 
congressional district is sobering. The shoe 
industry, the electronics industry, and the 
ball-bearing industry are among examples 
of those businesses which are faced with an 
accelerating flood of foreign imports that 
has far exceeded expectations or the reason- 
able requirements of expanding foreign 
trade. 

Even worse is the plight of the wool manu- 
facturer. More than 30 plants in the United 
States have been closed in the last 2 years, 
with 6,000 jobs down the drain in spite of 
the almost unbelievable fact that this ad- 
ministration solemnly promised quantitative 
restrictions on wool imports more than 3 
years ago. This same promise was made to 
the powerful cotton interests and was kept, 
with the passage of the wheat-cotton bill, 
giving the cotton textile industry a subsidy 
in excess of $200 million a year. The fact 
that the promise to the wool manufacturers 
has not been kept—presumably because of 
their political impotence—has been a dis- 
tressing revelation to me and raises the 
fundamental question as to whether or not 
people can believe in and trust their own 
Government. Just a few weeks ago the 
closing of a J. P. Stevens mill in Lisbon Falls, 
Maine, the second wool mill closing in that 
town this year, etched with tragic and shat- 
tering impact the enormity of this bad faith, 
I am encouraged, though hesitantly so, by 
the fact that this administration just 
recently repeated its promise to the wool 
industry, and I can only hope that this time 
the promise will be kept before more fac- 
tories close. 


Mr. Speaker, my remarks then seem 
pertinent now. What we are asking for 
seems to be reasonable and fair. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. I know that he 
would not want anyone to interpret his 
statement as bringing a little disunity 
in this discussion. I am sure the gentle- 
man must not have been in the meeting 
yesterday over in the Armed Services 
Committee when we had the representa- 
tives of the wool manufacturers present, 
and where 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I was not at that 
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meeting, but I was represented at the 
meeting, I am well aware of the fact 
that the wool industry manufacturers 
are working closely with the cotton tex- 
tile people. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Gorman, I be- 
lieve his name is, spoke eloquently in 
behalf of the wool industry. The en- 
tire industry is together, and I would be 
very much disappointed if anything was 
said today which would indicate that 
there is any division among the textile 
industry, because there is no evidence to 
support it. The evidence is that they 
are all together. They are riding in the 
same boat, and if someone does not 
pump the bilge pretty quick, the whole 
boat is going under. 

So we are not overlooking the wool 
section at all. 

If my colleagues will let me finish 
here, I think I will wrap up the discus- 
sion so far as wool is concerned. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I shall be 
brief since the gentleman has little time 
remaining. 

I join my colleagues in complimenting 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], in the well, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lan- 
DRUM], on the fine leadership which they 
have furnished Congress down through 
the years in facing the problems of the 
textile industry and in bringing this 
legislation to our attention today. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to associate my- 
self with the fine statements that have 
been made concerning today’s textile 
import problem. I represent a section 
of the Appalachian area. There are 56 
counties in Appalachia in which three- 
fourths of the manufacturing jobs are 
textile jobs. My district shares with the 
State of North Carolina a major interest 
in textile, manmade fiber, and apparel 
industries. We are acutely concerned 
with the entire textile and apparel im- 
port problem. 

More than half of the manufacturing 
jobs in the State of North Carolina are 
in the textile mill products, manmade 
fiber and apparel industries. In the first 
quarter of 1965, 295,400 jobs were pro- 
vided by the combined manmade fiber- 
textile mill products-apparel industry 
out of a total manufacturing employ- 
ment in the State of 561,900 jobs 

In the 11th Congressional District of 
North Carolina, which it is my privilege 
to represent, there were during the first 
quarter of 1965, the latest period for 
which county-by-county employment 
data are available, a total of 51,000 jobs 
in manufacturing industries in the 16 
counties which compromise my district. 
Well over 5,000 of these jobs were in the 
American Enka plant in Buncombe 
County which produces rayon, nylon, and 
polyester fibers. 

There are an additional 5,200 workers 
employed in the manufacture of apparel 
in my district, and 17,000 of my con- 
stituents are employed by textile mills. 

This means that 52 percent of the 
manufacturing employees of the con- 
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gressional district which I represent in 
Congress is composed of workers en- 
gaged in the textile, apparel, or man- 
made fiber industries. 

Mr. Speaker, to show the effect of ex- 
cessive imports of textile and apparel 
products on the economy of North Caro- 
lina, let me point out that between the 
first quarter of 1956 and the first quar- 
ter of 1965—a 10-year period—employ- 
ment in the textile mill products indus- 
try in the State increased by only 1,800 
jobs, or from 228.6 thousand jobs in 1956 
to 230.4 thousand jobs in 1965—less than 
a l-percent increase. Employment in 
manmade fiber plants in the State in- 
creased by 47 percent, a total of 3,000 
new jobs being added during the period. 

Today there are more than 36,000 
workers in the State engaged in textile 
mills exclusively devoted to the weaving 
of manmade fiber fabrics, and there are 
nearly 3,000 additional workers employed 
in manmade fiber finishing plants. In 
all, there are about 50,000 workers in 
North Carolina who are directly or ex- 
clusively concerned with manmade fibers 
at one level or another of the textile pro- 
duction cycle. 

For this reason, the members of the 
North Carolina congressional delegation 
are quite alarmed about the astonishing 
rate of increase in imports of manmade 
fibers and manmade fiber textile and ap- 
parel products. On a volume basis, the 
imports of fibers themselves increased 
144 percent during the past 5 years, while 
the imports of the manmade fiber fabric 
and apparel increased 274 percent dur- 
ing the period. By comparison, cotton 
textile imports increased 61 percent and 
wool textile imports by 32 percent dur- 
ing this same period. 

The market penetration by manmade 
fiber and manmade fiber textile and ap- 
parel imports reached the level of 9 per- 
cent in 1966. We have already learned 
from our cotton experience that when 
the import penetration of the domestic 
market passes the 5-percent level, mar- 
ket disruption occurs. As the market 
penetration moves higher and higher, 
the disruption of the market, depression 
of prices, and impact on employment be- 
come more prolonged and acute. When 
one segment of the textile industry is 
in trouble, the effect is telescopic on the 
rest of the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the dollar value of im- 
ports of all textiles, including manmade 
fibers and textile and apparel products 
of manmade fiber, cotton, and wool, in 
1966 had a foreign invoice value of $1.1 
billion. In terms of the displacement 
effect of these imports on the domestic 
market, this figure could be doubled and 
probably still understate the market im- 
pact of these imported textile products. 

The American textile market cannot 
absorb $2 billion worth, U.S. value, of 
foreign-produced textiles. The short- 
ened workweek, furloughs, and layoffs of 
personnel of fiber plants and textile mills 
which occurred in the latter part of 1966 
and early 1967 are the direct evidence of 
the oversaturation of the market with 
imported goods. 

I am deeply concerned about the un- 
bridled import competition for the prod- 
ucts of the American textile industry. 
At a time when the United States is 
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enjoying unparalleled prosperity, we find 
that imports of yarns and fibers, fabrics 
and textile products are displacing the 
handy work of American manufacturers 
and American employees. The textile 
industry has not contributed to today’s 
problem of inflation. While the cost of 
industrial commodities has increased by 
nearly 6 percent since the base period 
of 1957-59, the price of textile products 
has decreased by 24 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, cotton textile imports are 
subject to some extent to restraint under 
the long-term cotton textile arrange- 
ment. This arrangement, unsatisfactory 
though it may be, should be extended for 
a 5-year period and our Government’s 
administration of the arrangement 
should be improved so as to avoid the 
61-percent increase in imports which has 
been recorded during the past 5 years. 

Woolen and worsted textile imports 
should be quickly brought under re- 
straint. The 25-percent market pene- 
tration ratio which exists in these prod- 
ucts is demonstrably unjust to the do- 
mestic industry and especially to its 
long-suffering employees. 

In manmade fibers and manmade fiber 
textiles and apparel products, particu- 
larly, the Government should be vigilant 
to fashion a remedy which will preserve 
for that section of the textile industry a 
fair opportunity to participate in that 
section of the textile market which prom- 
ises the greatest growth in the coming 
years. 

If we can reserve for domestic products 
a fair share of this growing market, we 
can have some assurance that the major 
investments which have been made in 
our districts and States, and the new jobs 
which have been created by that invest- 
ment in the manmade fiber textile in- 
dustry will continue to benefit our local 
economies and the economy of the 
Nation. 

By all means, our Government should 
refrain from making any further reduc- 
tion in the U.S. import duties applicable 
to these products until we achieve effec- 
tive control over the total textile import 
problem on an all-fiber basis. 

It is important at the present level of 
importation that manmade fibers and 
textiles be included in an effective long- 
term textile arrangement such as that 
which has been used for cotton textile 
products to moderate the flow of imports 
and thereby regulate and protect the jobs 
of our American workers. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to follow the com- 
ments of my colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. TAYLOR] who made reference 
to the effect of these imports in the Ap- 
palachian area. The problems of the 
textile, apparel and manmade fiber in- 
dustries which we have discussed today 
are problems which are related directly 
to employment in my district. 

There are more than 5,000 people em- 
ployed in the textile and related indus- 
tries in seven of the 13 counties in my 
district. In two counties, Lincoln and 
Ritchie, these industries account for bet- 
ter than 50 percent of the manufactur- 
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ing employment. These counties, as in 
every West Virginia county, are located 
in the Appalachian development region. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are spending a 
great deal of money to help develop the 
Appalachia region. We are spending 
mililons of dollars to build highways to 
open the cities and towns of Appalachia 
to tourism and trade. We have enacted 
economic opportunity programs to help 
the unemployed get back to work and 
earn a decent living for their families. 

The people of Appalachia want to 
work, and they can make a major con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of the 
entire country if they are given the op- 
portunity. 

Yet there is a rising volume of foreign 
imports which is replacing fibers, ma- 
terials and clothing which could be pro- 
duced just as well by the very people we 
are trying to help. 

It has been estimated that textile im- 
ports during the past year were the 
equivalent of 50,000 jobs. Can you im- 
agine what these 50,000 jobs with their 
$250 million payroll could do for an area 
such as the Fourth District of West 
Virginia? 

When all is said and done, the rise in 
imports of textiles and manmade fibers 
can be attributed to the low wages paid 
in these exporting countries. How can 
American textile and apparel workers 
who today make an average wage of $2 
an hour be expected to compete with 
places like Japan where the average wage 
is 36 cents an hour? 

We all appreciate the fact that the 
United States must permit a reasonable 
level of imports to enter this country if 
we are to help our allies around the world 
build stable economies. We also must 
import if we are to have export markets 
for our goods. But our textile and ap- 
parel imports do not fit into this situa- 
tion. We are hardly contributing to the 
development of underdeveloped countries 
when highly industrialized and prosper- 
ous countries such as Japan account for 
so much of the textile imports. We are, 
instead, helping the countries at the ex- 
pense of the most underdeveloped area 
of our own country. 

We are, very simply, importing cheap 
labor to compete with our own people 
who need these jobs worse than the Jap- 
anese do. 

The fact that much of the textile, ap- 
parel and manmade fiber industry has 
located in Appalachia proves that our 
people have the training and skills which 
this industry needs. There are today, 
451,000 textile workers in the Appalach- 
ian region. They constitute a little 
over 20 percent of the manufacturing 
jobs in the region. 

It seems to me that the textile and ap- 
parel industries offer the people of Ap- 
palachia an unusual self-help opportu- 
nity. We should not, and cannot, per- 
mit imports to stand in the way of this 
opportunity. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] for his 
fight on this issue. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from West Virginia for his remarks. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from North 
Carolina and all those who have partici- 
pated today in this special order. 

I had written to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the 28th of February 1967, 
and I have written to him subsequently. 
Here is what I said to him: 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This is to urge that 
you bring up before the President’s Cabinet 
Textile Advisory Committee and the Inter- 
agency Textile Administrative Committee 
the serious impact of increasing imports on 
the domestic cotton farmer. 

U.S. imports of textiles made of cotton 
and man-made fibers have reached the stag- 
gering equivalent of more than 1,400,000 
bales of cotton. These are textiles not made 
with American-grown cotton and not proc- 
essed and made by American workers. 

1966 textile imports amount to a 37.4 per- 
cent increase over 1965. Some 162,000 bales, 
or 57 percent of this one-year increase, was 
in the form of yarn and came almost entirely 
from countries that produced the yarn from 
their own cotton. 

It is urgent that appropriate action is 
taken to provide reasonable protections for 
the American cotton grower and the domes- 
tic mills and their workers against such ex- 
cessive imports of textile products, including 
apparel, 

Sincerely, 
E. C. GaTHINGs. 


I just got an answer today from Acting 
Secretary John A. Schnittker. Among 
other things he said: 

Also, our representative on the Inter- 
agency Textile Administrative Committee 
has made sure in recent meetings that the 
group fully understands the problems that 
increase textile imports create for farmers, 
manufacturers, and others. At the moment, 
we are studying various aspects of these 
imports to determine what steps could be 
taken by this Department that would lead 
to the development and institution of plans 
for curbing or cutting back future shipments 
to the United States. 

We are thoroughly aware of the adverse 
effects that imports of textiles at current 
rates are having on U.S. cotton farmers an 
other segments of the cotton industry. Let 
me assure you that we will take all appro- 
priate means to have this matter consid- 
ered and favorably acted upon by the Execu- 
tive Branch, 


I fully hope they do just that. 

I would like to assure the gentleman 
and all of the Members who have spoken 
with regard to these serious problems 
that I will join with them to do every- 
thing I possibly can to be of assistance. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman from Arkansas, who is 
also chairman of the Cotton Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Agriculture. 
He has already been of great assistance 
to the American textile industry, as well 
as the agricultural cotton economy. We 
know he is always on the right side of 
these issues. 

When I commenced yielding to my col- 
leagues, I was giving a rundown of the 
companies and their present-day situ- 
ation. I had completed one, which is 
exclusively a cotton yarn operation and 
another which is primarily synthetic 
yarn and fabrics with a little cotton used 
in blends. 

Company No. 8 operates nine plants 
with 1,500 employees. Approximately 50 
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percent of this production is in man- 
made fiber with the other 50 percent in 
cotton yarn. 

Two of its plants are now operating on 
a 4-day workweek, and the others have 
curtailed from a 6-day workweek to a 
5-day workweek. 

The company has one weaving plant 
which is operating 5 days per week but 
only one-half of its looms are in 
production. 

It has 3 to 4 weeks of inventory—ap- 
proximately 3 million pounds—of yarn 
in inventory. 

Its current payroll is approximately 25 
percent less per week, or approximately 
$30,000, than was true when it operated 
on a normal 6-day basis. 

Company 4 operates 225.000 spindles, 
the equivalent of 11 plants with 4,000 
employees. Its production is 6624 per- 
cent cotton and 3344 percent manmade 
fiber yarns. 

Approximately 3,000 of its employees 
are operating on a curtailed basis with 
two of its plants on a 3-day workweek. 
In one of those plants 350 employees 
now have a gross payroll of $14,500 per 
week as compared to $27,500 in a normal 
workweek. In the other plant operating 
on a 3-day basis 290 employees now 
share in a $12,500 weekly payroll as com- 
pared to a normal $24,000 payroll for a 
6-day workweek. 

This company has approximately 1 
week’s production or 800,000 pounds of 
yarn in inventory. It is significant that 
400,000 pounds of the yarn inventory was 
added in the last 2 weeks as the company 
sought to provide employment for its 
employees. 

Based on its normal annual payroll of 
$13 million, this company estimates that 
its current depressed level of operation 
would result in a $3 million reduction in 
annual payroll when compared to its 
normal 6-day-per-week payroll. 

I am sure all of us know that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System says that when one 
puts one payroll dollar loose in a com- 
munity it generates $5 in business in that 
community. If we take this one com- 
pany in one city, and $3 million out of 
its payroll in a 12-month period, we see 
the impact it will have all the way from 
Gastonia, N.C., or Shelby, N.C., all over 
this country, because of reduced buying 
power of local wage earners. 

Company No. 5 operates 15 plants with 
2,000 employees. Its production is 60 
8 cotton and 40 percent manmade 

f) 

Fifty percent of its plants are now cur- 
tailing with three or four plants only 
operating 4 days per week. One of its 
plants has been closed completely for 2 
weeks. 

Its total weekly payroll is down from 
20 to 25 percent below its normal 6-day 
operation. 

The company has approximately 4 
weeks’ inventory on hand. 

Company No. 6 operates three plants 
with 550 employees. Its production is 
20 percent manmade and 80 percent cot- 
ton sales yarn, 

It is currently operating on a 4-day 
week rather than its normal 6-day week. 
It has approximately 4 weeks’ production 
in inventory—a total of approximately 1 
million pounds. 
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The average weekly payroll for a 6-day 
work week is $45,000 and on a 4-day 
week its payroll is only $30,000. 

It produces approximately 350,000 
pounds of cotton and manmade fiber in 
a week on a normal 6-day work week 
basis. 

We can see from these facts which 
exist today in representative plants, in 
representative companies—one on cotton 
completely; one on synthetics com- 
pletely; one 50 percent synthetics and 50 
percent cotton; one 6634 percent cotton, 
33144 percent manmade fibers; one 60 
percent cotton and 40 percent manmade 
fibers; and the last one 20 percent man- 
made fiber and 80 percent cotton— 
wherever we look, the same situation. 

Mr. Speaker, as we close I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a news story which appeared in the 
Textile Challenger, a publication of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
February 1967. 

This quotes the president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, the inter- 
national president thereof, setting forth 
a part of the statement he made with 
reference to this terrible situation. 

As I said at the outset, I think it is 
commendable that working together are 
our men and women of labor, our men 
and women of management, our people 
from every segment of the textile in- 
dustry and the apparel industry, whether 
manmade fibers, cotton blends, glass, or 
whatever it is. Not only they but the 
American Textile Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association. All of them are 
expressing a like concern. I know from 
talking today as I did with six of the 
most enlightened employers in my dis- 
trict who operate these textile plants 
that they, without exception, are ex- 
pressing concern about the same thing 
that bothers us and that should bother 
every American, that is, the jobs and 
the wages of our people. They are con- 
cerned and properly so, and I commend 
them for their concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp I 
may insert the article from the Textile 
Challenger that I have just referred to, 
and if I may briefly refer to it in the 
light of what the gentleman from New 
Hampshire said earlier. 

Mr. Baldanzi, the international presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America, said: 

The same threatening situation holds 
true in the woolen industry, where for years 
we have been trying to get an international 
agreement, but Japan, the United Kingdom 
and Italy, the chief exporters of wool prod- 
ucts to this country, have thus far success- 
fully resisted such efforts. 

Workers and management are the first and 
immediate victims when an industry shrinks 
or is destroyed, but the effect on the com- 
munity follows close behind and is equally 
‘devastating. There must be a three-pronged 
attack on this problem—by labor, manage- 
ment and the community—with strong rep- 
resentations to our Government, so that we 
may not be further victimized by the kind 
of reciprocity that exchanges American in- 
dustry and the jobs of its workers for 
cheap, foreign-made goods produced under 
substandard conditions and at substandard 
wages. 

We must also insist that no segment of 
American society be sacrificed in the naive, 
unproven belief that such sacrifice furthers 
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the nation’s foreign policy, It does nothing 
of the kind, but causes only irreparable harm 
to its victims. 


If I were at this late hour in my re- 
marks to be taking a text, I would take 
as my text the words of this gentleman 
which I have just read. I think it should 
be the text of everyone who believes 
that American people are worthy of con- 
sideration by their Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina is granted. 

There was no objection. 


UTW URGES JOINT EFFORT To CURB TEXTILE 
IMPORTS—TO ASK MANAGEMENT AND COM- 
MUNITY AID IN FIGHT FOR U.S, INDUSTRY, 
JOBS 


New Yorgk.—The United Textile Workers 
of America will shortly ask employers, pub- 
lic officials and leaders in communities where 
textiles are a leading industry, to join with it 
in a campaign to protect the American tex- 
tile industry and its workers against the 
threat posed by the rising flood of cheap, 
foreign-made textile products. 

In a statement outlining the Union's posi- 
tion, International President George Baldanzi 
said, “Five years ago, when the Long-Term 
Cotton Textile Advisory Arrangement (LTA) 
was under consideration, we said that al- 
though we believed in reciprocal trade, we 
wanted to be sure that American workers 
were not going to be asked to underwrite the 
exploitation of workers in other parts of the 
world.” 

“We were concerned then,” he said, “that 
American trade policy would not be such 
that the poorest among us would be made to 
carry the heaviest burden, a burden already 
too great. 

We are just as concerned today.” 


GENERAL STANDARDS ASKED 


“In 1962," Baldanzi said, “the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America said that it would 
agree to the abolition of all restrictive tariffs 
if a worldwide system of equitable stand- 
ards were established, but that under con- 
ditions then prevailing, the only way to pro- 
tect the jobs of American textile workers 
against unfair foreign competition was 
through the establishment of quotas, by 
category, for every branch of the textile in- 
dustry—cotton, synthetics, wool, etc.” 

“Pive years ago,” Baldanzi noted, “we said 
that the Chinese refugees who fled to free- 
dom found only the worst kind of sweatshop 
exploitation in Hong Kong, while profits 
rolled in for entrepreneurs of all nationalities 
who lived in luxury in the colony. 

“We also suggested, in order to protect the 
American textile industry and the American 
textile worker, the need for international 
agreements that establish fair wage relation- 
ships. 

“It is sad to re-read this five-year old state- 
ment and find that it is just as true today as 
it was then.” 


SITUATION UNCHANGED 


“Hong Kong is the leading supplier of 
cotton textile products to the United States 
and the average hourly wage in Hong Kong 
today, in equivalent American dollars, is 25 
cents. 

“Of the 18 countries that supply more than 
nine-tenths of all U.S. cotton textile im- 
ports, in 12 of them textile workers earned 
less than one-fifth the wages earned by 
American textile workers. These 12 coun- 
tries accounted for more than three-fourths 
of the dollar value of cotton textile imports 
from these 18 countries. In the remaining 
six countries, which accounted for 13 per 
cent of imports into this country, wages were 
from less than a fourth to about two-thirds 
of American wages.” 

“Theoretically,” Baldanzi said, “cotton tex- 
tile imports are controlled under the LTA, 
but it has been so poorly administered that 
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every year it has been in effect there has been 
an increase in imports over the preceding 
year. The very nature of the Arrangement 
means that automatic growth is built right 
into its structure. In addition, the Govern- 
ment has negotiated new and more liberal 
bilateral agreements, so that cotton textile 
imports next year will keep on rising.” 
SYNTHETICS IMPORTS RISING 


Baldanzi said that although the situation 
with respect to cotton textile imports is ex- 
tremely serious, the potential danger in the 
field of synthetics is perhaps even greater. 
He noted that while cloth and apparel con- 
taining more than 50 per cent are to some 
extent covered by an international arrange- 
ment, other textile and apparel products, in- 
cluding those containing 50 per cent, or less, 
of cotton, are not covered by any arrange- 
ment. 

“Since 1962,” he said, “synthetic textiles 
imported into the United States have in- 
creased 400 per cent, and when you consider 
that a country like Japan is turning increas- 
ingly to the production of synthetics, it is 
not hard to imagine that unless the impor- 
tation of manmade textiles is controlled, we 
can expect a flood that could engulf this 
segment of the American textile industry.” 

“As a matter of fact, employment in the 
synthetics industry has already begun to feel 
the effect of uncontrolled imports.” 

WOOL SITUATION BAD 

“The same threatening situation holds true 
in the woolen industry, where for years we 
have been trying to get an international 
agreement,” Baldanzi said, “but Japan, the 
United Kingdom and Italy, the chief ex- 
porters of wool products to this country, have 
thus far successfully resisted such efforts.” 

“Workers and ent,” he said, “are 
the first and immediate victims when an in- 
dustry shrinks or is destroyed, but the effect 
on the community follows close behind and 
is equally devastating. There must be a 
three-pronged attack on this problem—by 
labor, management and the community— 
with strong representations to our Govern- 
ment, so that we may not be further victim- 
ized by the kind of reciprocity that exchanges 
American industry and the jobs of its work- 
ers for cheap, foreign- made goods produced 
under substandard conditions and at sub- 
standard wages 

“We must also insist that no segment of 
American society be sacrificed in the naive, 
unproven belief that such sacrifice furthers 
the nation’s foreign policy. It does nothing 
of the kind, but causes only irreparable harm 
to its victims.” 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I now yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina 
that the entire textile industry and its 
employees are grateful for the great lead- 
ership and the outstanding contribution 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wurrener], has 
made on our informal textile committee, 
here on the floor, and in his endeavors 
to waken the American people through- 
out this country. 

We are all grateful to the gentleman 
from North Carolina for that. I might 
add this thought: I am grateful to him 
for participating in this debate today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add this 
further little thought. The schools that 
are housing our elementary and high 
school children in the great Appalachian 
region and the textile areas are largely 
made possible by the taxes paid by our 
textile industry. In one community in 
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my county the first air-conditioned high 
school in South Carolina 2 years ago 
was made possible by the taxes from one 
of these great plants, and we want to 
keep them going. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman. I am delighted to join 
with him in this continuing effort which 
he and I have been mutually engaged in 
now since I came to the Congress 11 years 
ago and he prior to that time. 

And, Mr. Speaker, may I say as we 
conclude that there are so many facets 
of this problem that one cannot begin 
to touch upon them in this very short 
period of time, a problem, particularly, 
when so many other wonderful gentle- 
men of this body wish to express their 
concern about this problem as we have 
seen expressed here today. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the last com- 
ment which I would like to make to those 
who have expressed their concern about 
the balance-of-payments deficits. The 
deficit which we have experienced over 
the past 10 years has averaged out at 
about $2.8 billion. For the last year upon 
which we have a report—1965 I believe it 
is—indicates that the difference between 
exports and imports of textile products 
constitute about one-half of that bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit; while at this 
time we are expressing such concern 
about tourists spending more abroad 
than the $50 limitation, and all these 
other little nitpicking ideas which are 
brought up from time to time with ref- 
erence to improving our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me as 
though someone is chasing the kitten 
and letting the tiger run loose. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yield to me at this point? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I am delighted 
to yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER], in making note of the fact 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers], the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services; the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burieson], chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration; and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman of the Committee 
on Agriculture [Mr. McMILLAN], have all 
joined with us in this effort. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for his contribu- 
tion. 

I apologize for keeping so many of our 
good friends here so late. However, we 
got started rather late. I apologize to 
my distinguished colleagues, but I do 
feel that this is a problem of such gravity 
that none of us could fail to be willing 
to give a little of our time and energy in 
meeting the problem we have discussed 
here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kornecay] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, one 
serious aspect of the problem of imports, 
which often is overlooked, is the critica] 
matter of balance of trade and balance 
of payments. 

The ability of the U.S. textile industry 
to supply the domestic market is un- 
challenged. Yet in 1966, it is estimated 
that our total textile and textile product 
imports exceeded our export of such 
products by $902 million. This huge 
deficit in our textile trade should be 
reviewed in the light of our Nation’s en- 
tire payments deficit of $1.4 billion last 
year. 

There may be products which we need 
in this country and which we cannot 
produce ourselves and, therefore, we 
must import them. Cotton.and man- 
made fibers, all textile products and 
apparel made of textiles are certainly 
not in this category. 

The more textiles we import, the more 
serious the situation becomes. The 
more of our textile industry that is 
phased out, the more permanent an al- 
ready intolerable situation this becomes. 
Our net outflow of dollars has averaged 
close to $2.5 billion annually for many 
years and our gold stocks have dropped. 

We try to increase our exports, yet our 
imports have been rising faster than our 
exports. Between 1964 and 1966, the 
annual overall U.S. trade surplus has 
dropped from nearly $6.7 billion to about 
$3.7 billion this year. 

Textiles is a dramatic example of the 
challenge in trade. In 1947, we enjoyed 
a textile trade surplus of over $1 billion. 
In just over 10 years, by 1958, it had 
turned to a deficit of $165 million, In 
1966, our total textile imports reached 
$1,453 million while our exports dropped 
to $551 million—a deficit of $902 million. 

The textile trade deficit is of such 
magnitude—equal to 63 percent of our 
total payments deficit—that it can no 
longer be disregarded. 

There are those who say that other 
countries have a natural advantage in 
the production of textiles and apparel 
because they can make them cheaper. 
This means that they have a large num- 
ber of people who must work at wages 
which would be considered intolerable in 
this country. Are we then to import 
these low standards? Are we to tell the 
millions of workers in this country that 
they must accept either these low stand- 
ards or unemployment? 


OUR NATIONAL CEMETERY CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Eck- 
HARDT). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis in our national cemeteries, which 
has resulted in the recent order limiting 
burials at Arlington Cemetery, comes as 
no surprise to those of us who have kept 
abreast of veterans’ needs in the United 
States. 

We have heard many warnings during 
the past several years about the need for 
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a workable, long-term plan to establish 
adequate gravesites for veterans. Legis- 
lation to that end has been introduced, 
from time to time. Each time, it has 
been buried in committee. 

Unless the Congress takes some action 
promptly, the crisis which has all but 
closed down Arlington will spread to 
other national cemeteries. For example, 
the veterans of New York are deeply 
concerned about the future of Pinelawn 
National Cemetery on Long Island. 
Pinelawn was established in 1937, and 
the forecast for its future indicated that 
Pinelawn would provide veterans’ grave- 
sites until 1975. 

In recent years, these forecasts have 
been sharply amended. It would now 
seem that the close-out date is almost 
upon us. Without expansion, Pinelawn 
is not likely to serve beyond 1970. Thou- 
sands of acres of Government-owned 
land is available for the expansion of 
Pinelawn on the site of former Camp 
Upton at Yaphank, L.I. The time to 
plan such expansion is now, not on the 
eve of another crisis. 

There are many other national ceme- 
teries throughout the Nation whose 
future should be outlined in a well-de- 
fined plan. Such a plan does not exist, 
and will not exist if the legislation aimed 
at creating it is repeatedly swept under 
the rug. 

Under present rules of this House, leg- 
islation of this kind is referred to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. It 
would certainly be more reasonable for 
matters of such importance to the vet- 
erans of our Nation to be in the purview 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
familiar with the needs of veterans, and 
deals with these needs daily. Certainly, 
provisions for gravesites for those who 
have helped to defend our Nation is no 
less an important veterans’ affair than 
any other. 

For that reason, I have introduced a 
resolution today to amend the rules of 
the House to achieve that end. Clause 
10, rule XI, would be amended to remove 
national cemeteries from the responsi- 
bilities of the Interior Committee, and 
clause 19 of the same rule would be 
amended to make national cemeteries a 
concern of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee 


A similar resolution has been intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Savior], who has also intro- 
duced a bill to make operation and main- 
tenance of a national veterans’ ceme- 
tery system a responsibility of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. This is one of 
the bills which has so far been ignored. 

We owe it to those who have fought 
for us to provide them with adequate 
gravesites. I am convinced that a first 
step in this direction will be to transfer 
responsibility for such legislation to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I urge 
action to change the rules to make this 
possible. 


CONTROL OF THE CIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


C » 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the dust 
stirred up by the revelations that the 
CIA has been secretly financing domes- 
tic organizations is beginning to settle, 
without any safeguards established to 
end this nefarious practice. We now 
know that the CIA has given substantial 
amounts of money to student organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, publishing 
companies, and others. We also know 
that it has channeled funds through the 
use of tax-exempt foundations. At first 
there was deep concern about this activ- 
ity. But already a sense of complacency 
is developing. Moreover, the CIA’s infil- 
tration of domestic organizations has 
been defended on the grounds that it is 
justified to combat the threat of com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is fundamental. 
Should a free society resort to secret and 
undemocratic methods in combating a 
political movement which denies free- 
dom? Does the end justify the means? 
The means used by the CIA resulted in 
corruption of ourselves. For example, 
the students who were knowingly in- 
volved with the CIA were placed in the 
position of lying to their colleagues and 
tailoring their positions to suit the CIA. 
The very process, which was supposed to 
protect them, was a corrupting one. 

The article published in the March is- 
sue of Ramparts magazine, which lifted 
the lid off the CIA’s operations, clearly 
shows the effect of the CIA’s seduction of 
students. No one who cares about main- 
taining the independence and freedom of 
our young people will fail to be repelled 
by the CIA’s efforts. I will include the 
Ramparts article in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

If we are to compete with Communist 
ideology, we must do so by example, by 
showing that our open democratic sys- 
tem leads to the greater fulfillment of 
man. We cannot compete by emulation. 
For to do so leaves no choice. If it is in 
our national interest for the Government 
to support organizations which cannot 
receive sufficient support through pri- 
vate means, we should bear that respon- 
sibility openly. The decision to support 
an organization must be arrived at 
through the democratic process—not be- 
hind closed doors, 

It is time we, as a nation, faced up 
to our responsibilities as a democratic 
society. 

I fear the Central Intelligence Agency 
will, through one means or another, con- 
tinue to funnel funds to seemingly free 
institutions unless Congress enacts an 
explicit prohibition. 

Since the Bay of Pigs fiasco I have 
sponsored legislation to establish a Joint 
Committee on Foreign Information and 
Intelligence to oversee the CIA. In this 
Congress it is House Joint Resolution 
305. But that may not be enough. 
There are already two subcommittees of 
the Congress which supposedly oversee 
the CIA. Did these subcommittees know 
about the CIA’s involvement with the 
National Student Association and other 
domestic organizations? The Joint 
Committee on Foreign Information and 
Intelligence should be established as soon 
as possible. 

However, the issue of channeling CIA 
funds to domestic organizations must be 
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met head on. Congress must act to 
make it clear to the CIA, to our citizens, 
and to the world that the era of CIA in- 
terference with our free institutions is at 
an end for all time. 

Today I have introduced two bills 
which should prevent it in the future. 

The first bill amends the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act of 1949 to prohibit 
the Agency from granting, contributing, 
lending, or otherwise paying, directly or 
indirectly, any of its funds “to any foun- 
dation or philanthropic organization, 
labor organization, publishing organiza- 
tion, labor organization, radio or broad- 
casting organization, or educational in- 
stitution—including organizations com- 
posed of students or faculty members— 
incorporated or otherwise organized 
under the laws of any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States, or under the 
laws of the United States.” 

The second bill amends the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require each tax- 
exempt organization to file a public an- 
nual report which lists the sources, in- 
cluding Government sources, of all its 
income and other receipts. The bill pro- 
vides for a penalty in addition to those 
already in the tax code, for a willful fail- 
ure to file or fraudulent statements made 
in connection with the report. A willful 
failure to file or the making of fraudu- 
lent statements will result in the loss of 
tax exemption. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that legislation 
is the only way to insure that the CIA 
does not engage in the secret subsidizing 
of domestic organizations. The enact- 
ment of these two bills will prevent the 
CIA from engaging in secret activities 
which do much more damage to us than 
they do to others. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp the Ramparts article pub- 
lished in March 1967: 


A SHORT Account OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
POLITICS AND THE COLD Wan WITH PARTICU- 
LAR REFERENCE TO THE NSA, CIA, Etc. 

(By Sol Stern, with the special assistance of 
Lee Webb, Michael Ansara, and Michael 
Wood) 

I. SOME NECESSARY BACKGROUND 


The chill of the cold war was already in 
the air in August of 1946, when some 300 
students from 38 countries assembled in the 
flag-bedecked Artists’ Hall in Prague for the 
first World Student Congress. Among the 
delegates were 24 American students, many 
of them World War II veterans, representing 
various youth and student organizations and 
ten prominent universities. The communists 
were in the majority at the Congress, and 
disputes arose as to the proper role of inter- 
national student organizations. Still, the 
Congress ended on an amicable note, with a 
call for further cooperation and the building 
of a truly representative international stu- 
dent organization—which came into exist- 
ence shortly afterwards, and was named the 
International Union of Students (IUS). The 
American delegates, who came to be known 
as the Prague 25, returned home, fully con- 
vinced that a new, truly representative na- 
tional organization had to be created which 
could fittingly represent the U.S. student 
community in the international student 
world. 

Establishing themselves as an organizing 
committee, the Prague 25 issued a call for 
a national conference of student leaders to 
organize a new national union of students. 
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They were remarkably successful. In the 
summer of 1947, a new body known as the 
United States National Student Association 
(NSA) held its Constitutional Convention in 
Madison, Wisconsin, By the time of this 
convention, the atmosphere of the IUS had 
become even more openly procommunist than 
it had been in Prague. However, it was not 
until the communist coup had taken place 
in Czechoslovakia in 1948 and the IUS had 
failed to condemn the communists’ mis- 
handling of Czech students that the break 
between NSA and IUS became official. 

Finally, in 1950, NSA met in Stockholm 
with 18 other national student groups to 
form a new international student body which 
was ultimately called the International Stu- 
dent Conference (ISC). During the first 
meetings, the overwhelming majority of the 
delegates were opposed to the conception of 
the ISC as a “rival,” set up to fight the IUS 
and international communism. The dele- 
gates to the first ISC wanted to avoid con- 
troversial political questions and any further 
schism of the international student world. 

The new international organization grew 
quickly and impressively. By the middle 
508, over 55 national student unions were 
participating, more than half of which were 
from the underdeveloped “Third World,” and 
the ISC had a huge budget providing for 
many programs of technical assistance, edu- 
cation and student exchanges. The ISC be- 
came the pacesetter for international student 
politics and NSA was on its way to becoming 
the most powerful force within the new in- 
ternational organization. 

As the ISC grew, the students of the under- 
developed world pressed the hardest for it to 
take political stands on controversial issues 
such as colonialism and racism. And as the 
“Third World” student unions started to 
press political issues in the ISC, it was usual- 
ly the NSA delegation that played the mod- 
erating role, trying to keep the ISC focused 
on the problems of “students as students.” 

In a sense, the very growth of the ISC 
engendered its problems. Most student 
unions, originally attracted to the organiza- 
tion out of resentment against the strictures 
imposed by the IUS, became alienated from 
it when, partly under NSA’s prodding, the 
ISC began to set forth its own tight Cold 
War positions, By the 1960's, the situation 
had begun to reverse itself: the IUS was 
making gestures for consultations that might 
lead to a reunification of the world student 
movement, while the ISC—with NSA in the 
lead—kept to a rigid Cold War line and put 
off most of these overtures. 

At its peak in 1960, over 400 schools were 
affiliated with NSA. Its staff operations and 
budget grew every year. Though there was 
little income from the dues of its constituent 
members, NSA picked up financial support 
for its operations from a number of founda- 
tions. Most of this went entirely to NSA’s 
international operations. NSA was able to 
sponsor yearly international relations semi- 
nars, foreign student leadership training 
projects, scholarships for foreign students, 
and still maintain a large travel budget for 
its international commission staff and its 
overseas representatives. 

Despite the formal democracy in NSA, there 
was little relationship between its overseas 
operations and its on-campus base. NSA 
Congresses were massive affairs attended 
mostly by students sent as delegates from the 
student governments of NSA’s member 
schools. They had little knowledge of NSA’s 
year-round staff operations. International 
affairs and the operations of NSA’s interna- 
tional staff were debated by a select few who 
could usually move the rest of the Congress 
on the basis of their esoteric expertise. Over- 
seas representatives of NSA and delegates to 
the ISC were never elected by the NSA Con- 
gress. 

NSA has always shown two faces. Its do- 
mestic programs, its Congresses and its re- 
gional meetings have always been open and 
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spontaneous, If NSA national leaders were 
occasionally over-cautious, they still moved 
with the liberal currents of opinion among 
American students. In the 508, NSA took 
even more liberal stands than the prevailing 
apathy among students might have sug- 
gested. And in the 608, NSA responded to 
the new militant protest mood on the cam- 
puses. It supported students against the 
draft, opposed the war in Vietnam, and par- 
ticipated in civil rights struggles. It played 
a crucial role in the formation of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
and was one of its staunchest supporters, a 
position which cost it the affiliation of many 
schools in 1961, 

Yet NSA’s overseas image has been very 
different. Despite its liberal rhetoric, NSA- 
ers abroad seemed more like professional 
diplomats than students; there was some- 
thing tough and secretive about them that 
was out of keeping with their openness and 
spontaneity back home. 

In the light of all of this, it is not sur- 
prising that a number of NSA’s critics have 
pointed a suspicious finger at its interna- 
tional operations. Nor is it a shock to dis- 
cover that some people in the left wing of 
NSA, like Paul Potter, who was elected na- 
tional affairs vice president in 1961 and went 
on to become president of Students for a 
Democratic Society, revealed that they had 
always suspected NSA’s international opera- 
tions of being tightly tied in with the State 
Department. Very few ever seriously raised 
the more sinister specter of CIA involve- 
ment. 

II, SOME FANCY FINANCING 

It is widely known that the CIA has a 
number of foundations which serve as di- 
rect fronts or as secret “conduits” that 
channel money from the CIA to preferred or- 
ganizations. An intimation of the scope of 
this financial web was afforded the public 
on August 31, 1964, when Texas Congress- 
man Wright Patman, in the course of an in- 
vestigation into the use of foundations for 
tax dodges, announced that the J. M. Kap- 
lan Fund of New York was serving as a 
secret conduit for CIA funds. As soon as 
Patman made his announcement, representa- 
tives of the CIA and Internal Revenue came 
scurrying to his office for a hasty conference. 
Patman apparently was satisfied with the 
results. Without retracting his allegations 
about the Kaplan Fund he announced: 
“|. The CIA does not belong in this 
foundation investigation.” 

Before bringing down the curtain of se- 
erecy, he did, at least, reveal one fact of 
substance. It turned out that a number of 
other foundations had contributed to the 
Kaplan Fund during the crucial years of 
1961-63 when the Fund had been serving 
the CIA. Five of these foundations were not 
even on the Internal Revenue Service's list 
of tax-exempt foundations. They were the 
Bordon Trust, the Price Fund, the Edsel 
Fund, the Beacon Fund and the Kentfield 
Fund, The implication was clear that some 
or all of these were the channel through 
which the CIA money passed into the Kap- 
land foundation coffers. 

Ram was provided with an unusual 
Insight into the manner in which the CIA 
uses legitimate foundations wth liberal in- 
terests, such as the Kaplan Fund, in a re- 
cent conversation with the president of a 
prominent New England foundation who 
asked to remain anonymous: “I didn’t want 
my foundation dragged through the CIA 
mud.“ In 1965 he was approached by what 
he described as “two nice middle-aged Irish 
cop types who flashed CIA cards at me.” 
The men asked the foundation president if 
they could look over the list of organiza- 
tions that his foundation supports. He vol- 
unteered the list to them and after looking 
it over, the agents said that there were or- 
ganizations on the list that they would also 
be willing to support. The CIA men ex- 
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plained, “We are trying to pose an alterna- 
tive to communism and want to back third- 
force programs, which we could not do if it 
was known that this support comes from a 
government source.” 

The agents then proposed to support some 
of the organizations already on the founda- 
tion’s list as well as suggesting new prospec- 
tive recipients. The agents promised that if 
this arrangement was accepted, they would 
be able to channel CIA money into the 
foundation without it ever being traced back 
to the CIA. They said that they were very 
skilled at these manipulations, 

The president, however, took the proposal 
directly to the board which rejected it by a 
vote of four to one, out of what the founda- 
tion president called “a 19th century sense 
of morality. We just did not like the secrecy 
of it.” 

The CIA-suspect Funds mentioned in the 
Patman investigations are a key to under- 
standing part of NSA’s finances, Con- 
veniently, they are spread all over the coun- 
try (Borden in Philadelphia, Price in New 
York, Beacon in Boston, Kentfield in Dallas 
and Edsel, whose last known address was in 
San Francisco). When a Ramparts reporter 
checked out the addresses officially listed by 
the foundations, he usually found himself 
in a law office where no one was willing to 
talk about the Funds. 

Two foundations that have supported the 
international programs of NSA—the J. Fred- 
erick Brown Foundation and the Independ- 
ence Foundation—have received regular con- 
tributions from four of these CIA-linked 
Funds: Price, Borden, Kentfield, and Edsel. 
Both the J. Prederick Brown and the Inde- 
pendence Foundations list the same address, 
60 State Street, Boston, which is also the 
address of the prestigious law firm of Hale 
and Dorr. Paul F. Hellmuth, a well-known 
Boston attorney and a member of Hale and 
Dorr, and David B. Stone, a Boston business- 
man and philanthropist, are the trustees of 
the Independence Foundation. Hellmuth 
alone is the trustee of the J. Frederick Brown 
Foundation. 

Of the two, J. Frederick Brown is less im- 
portant as a source of NSA funds. It made 
only $3300 in contributions to NSA, in 1963. 
It also made contributions to the American 
Friends of the Middle East, among other 
organizations with overseas interests. In an 
article in the May 9, 1966 issues of The Na- 
tion, Robert G. Sherrill implied that the 
American Friends had CIA ties. No official 
of the organization denied the allegations. 

As far as NSA is concerned, the Independ- 
ence Foundation is the more important of 
Mr. Hellmuth’s two interests. Independence 
got its tax-exempt status in 1960. Since 
then, most of its funds have come from other 
trusts and foundations. In 1962, for ex- 
ample, the Independence Foundation re- 
ceived a total of $247,000, of which only 
$18,500 came from individuals or corpora- 
tions; all the rest came from other founda- 
tions. Of the total, the four Funds cited in 
the Patman investigations gave $100,000. 

Between 1962 and 1965, NSA received $256,- 
483.33 in grants for its international pro- 
grams from Independence. Much of that 
sum went to pay for NSA’s International Stu- 
dent Relations Seminars, yearly extrava- 
ganzas which served as effective training 
grounds for future NSA international leaders. 

NSA is still coasting on Independence's 
largesse. The building which houses NSA’s 
present headquarters is occupied under a 15- 
year rent-free agreement with the Independ- 
ence Foundation. Originally, NSA pur- 
chased the building with a down payment 
and a yearly mortgage payment to be se- 
cured from Independence. But Independence 
suddenly changed its mind and bought the 
property back from NSA. Deeds on file with 
the clerk of the District of Columbia reveal 
that NSA sold the property on October 20th, 
1965, to the First National Bank, but that 
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the bank was acting as a “trustee under an 
undisclosed trust.” The undisclosed party is 
Paul Hellmuth, who secured the property, 
and leased it to the Independence Founda- 
tion which turned it over to NSA for the 
15-year free rent agreement. 

Shortly after NSA moved into its new, 
plush Washington offices in the fall of 1965, 
a reporter from the Washington Post, who 
was doing a feature article on NSA, asked 
NSA President Phil Sherburne who was pay- 
ing the rent on the building. Sherburne 
refused to divulge this information. This 
secrecy in protecting the names of NSA’s 
benefactors was not unusual. In fact, NSA 
has never made a full financial accounting 
to its own Congresses. 

The Independence Foundation has served 
NSA's overseas operations in other indirect 
ways. It has provided a number of scholar- 
ships for former NSA officers, usually in the 
neighborhood of $3000 per year. The pur- 
pose of these scholarships was to enable 
former NSA officers to function as overseas 
representatives where they were free to make 
contacts with foreign student unions and 
roam as free operatives for NSA, sending 
back periodic reports. Ostensibly, the over- 
seas representatives were supposed to be in 
overseas universities, but this was entirely 
pro forma, 

Independence has not restricted its largesse 
exclusively to NSA. In the period between 
1961 and 1965 it spent $180,000 in financing 
an interesting operation known as the In- 
dependent Research Service (IRS). This was 
the organization that made life so miserable 
for the organizers of the communist-leaning 
world youth festivals in Vienna in 1959, and 
in Helsinki in 1962. The Independent Re- 
search Service actively recruited a delegation 
of hundreds of young Americans to attend- 
the festivals in order to actively oppose the 
communists. The travel expenses of all the 
delegates were fully paid for and the bill was 
footed as well for a jazz group, an exhibition 
of famous American painters and a daily 
newspaper printed in five languages, all of 
which accompanied the delegates. 

Although the official position of the NSA 
Congress was not to participate in the youth 
festivals, important NSA officers and ex-offi- 
cers were very active in the Independent Re- 
search Service activities in Vienna and Hel- 
sinki. The director of the IRS during the 
Helsinki Youth Festival was Dennis Shaul, 
who was elected NSA president shortly there- 
after. Shaul has also been the recipient of 
one of the Independence Foundation’s 
“scholarships” in 1964. 

When questioned by a Ramparts reporter 
about some of the activities and sources of 
funds for his Independence Foundation, Mr. 
Hellmuth, a normally outgoing man, became 
guarded and curt. He refused to divulge the 
addresses or any other information about the 
money which had been donated to both of 
his foundations. However, he was quite vol- 
uble about his close friendship with the offi- 
cers of NSA. 

Still another foundation which has given 
to NSA is the Sidney and Esther Rabb Chari- 
table Foundation of Boston. The similarities 
betwene the Rabb Foundation and the J. M. 
Kaplan Fund are striking. Rabb, like Kap- 
lan, is a Jewish businessman, prominent in 
liberal democratic circles. The records show 
that up until 1963 the Rabb Foundation's 
only source of income was from Rabb him- 
self. And up to that year, the Rabb Founda- 
tion's contributions were minimal and only 
to local charities. 

Then, in 1963, two contributions to the 
Rabb Foundation flowed in from the Price 
Fund of New York—one of the Funds named 
in the Patman investigation, and a contribu- 
tor to the J, Frederick Brown and Inde- 
pendence Foundations. The contributions 
were for $25,000 and $15,000 respectively. 
Strikingly, in the same year, the Rabb Foun- 
dation itself made two unusual and large 
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contributions in precisely the same 
amounts—one for $25,000 to Operations and 
Policy Research Incorporated, a Cold War- 
oriented strategy tion; and $15,000 to 
the Fairfield Foundation. Fairfield, in its 
turn, has been a frequent contributor to the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, previously 
identified in The New York Times as having 
received CIA funds. 

During 1964, the Rabb Foundation again 
received unusual contributions, from three 
Funds, and also made three matching dis- 
bursements. It received $25,000 from the 
Tower Fund, and turned over the exact sum 
of $25,000 as a grant to the International 
Development Foundation which has been en- 
gaged in organizing anti-communist peasant 
unions in Latin America. It was particu- 
larly active in the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing that country’s period of revolution and 
American intervention. The Rabb Founda- 
tion also received a $20,000 contribution from 
the Appalachian Fund, and during that year 
made a disbursement of $20,000 to the Amer- 
ican Society of African Culture. Finally, the 
Rabb Foundation received $6,000 from the 
ubiquitous Price Fund, and during the same 
year it turned over—would you believe 
$6,000 to the United States National Student 
Association to help retire an NSA deficit. 
Rabb made at least one other contribution 
to NSA in 1965 in the amount of $5,000. 

It is not always easy to obtain informa- 
tion on the foundations which have sus- 
tained NSA’s international operations. Take 
the San Jacinto Foundation, for example. 
In the past, San Jacinto has not only funded 
important portions of NSA’s international 
program, but it has also given huge sums 
of money to the program budget of the ISC. 
In particular, it has been overly generous 
m supporting The Student, an ISC publica- 
tion printed in five languages and distributed 
all over the world as an anti-communist 
weapon. 

One other interesting fact about the San 
Jacinto Foundation is that, like the J. Fred- 
erick Brown Foundation, it has contributed 
to the CIA-suspect American Friends of the 
Middle East. No one at NSA, or ISC for that 
matter, appears to have the vaguest notion 
of what the San Jacinto Foundation is, who 
is on its board of directors or where its 
money comes from. San Jacinto has also 
apparently managed to avoid the reporting 
procedures required by law of all tax-exempt 
foundations. No records for it have been 
entered at the district office of the Internal 
Revenue Service in Austin, or with the secre- 
tary of the State of Texas, or with the county 
clerk. 

San Jacinto’s mailing address is the offices 
of F. G. O'Conner in the San Jacinto Build- 
ing in downtown Houston. Mr. O’Connor is 
the secretary of the foundation. When asked 
by Ramparts’ peripatetic reporter for some in- 
formation about the foundation, Mr, O’Con- 
ner, a graying, distinguished-looking man in 
his sixties replied, “It is a private, closed 
foundation, never had any publicity and 
doesn't want any.” 

As far back as anyone can remember, the 
mainstay of NSA’s overseas operations has 
been the Foundation for Youth and Student 
Affairs of New York City, founded in 1952. 
In contrast to the likes of Independence and 
San Jacinto, FYSA has a for-real office, a 
full-time staff and an eminently respectable 
board of directors. 

In recent years, FYSA annually pumped 
hundreds of thousands of dollars per year 
into NSA’s treasury. The figure for October 
1965 to October 1966 was $292,753.60. It 
provided a general administrative grant of 
up to $120,000 per year and funded projects 
such as NSA’s magazine, The American Stu- 
dent, foreign student participation at NSA 
Congresses, technical assistance projects; 
and its funds paid NSA’s dues to the ISC. 
In addition, FYSA could be relied upon to 
pick up any operating deficit that NSA in- 
curred during the year, and FYSA gives 
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“scholarships” to ex-NSA officers for overseas 
study. 

FYSA has also been the chief U.S. source 
for channeling money overseas to national 
unions of students favored by the NSA lead- 
ership. And FYSA has been practically the 
only external source of support, except for 
the mysterious San Jacinto Foundation, of 
the programs of the ISC. Between 1962- 
1964, ISC records show that these two foun- 
dations provided over 90 per cent of ISC’s 
program budget (most of it from FYSA)—a 
gargantuan total of $1,826,000 in grants com- 
pleted or in progress. The ISC would be 
literally impotent as an international orga- 
nization without the support of FYSA, hav- 
ing been unable to establish any sizable 
alternative sources of funding. 

The executive secretary of FYSA is Harry 
Lunn, a tall, ruddy-faced, balding man in 
his middle thirties, himself a past president 
of NSA, who used to make applications for 
grants to the foundation which he now 
directs. Lunn vehemently denied the sug- 
gestion that his foundation might be chan- 
neling CIA money for NSA, although he 
would not release a financial statement to 
this magazine. 

After his presidency of NSA (1954-55) had 
terminated, Lunn became a member of an 
ISC delegation to Southeast Asia. Then, fol- 
lowing a short stint in the Army, he went to 
the Department of Defense as a research 
analyst. From there he went on up the 
ladder to the political desk of the American 
embassy in Paris and then on up to the 
Agency for International Development, where 
he worked on the Alliance for Progress. It 
was from this last position that Lunn came 
to FYSA in 1965. Lunn also took part in the 
activities of the militantly anti-communist 
Independent Research Service at the Vienna 
Youth Festival in 1959, while he was at- 
tached to the Department of Defense. 

Lunn's career is a case study in the inti- 
mate relationship between NSA, interna- 
tional student politics and the Cold War. It 
is living documentation of a slogan that used 
to hang in NSA’s old Philadelphia headquar- 
ters: “The student leader of today is the 
student leader of tomorrow.” 


I. AN EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSATION 


The scene was the Sirloin and Saddle, a 
plush, dimly-lit, continental style restaurant 
on Washington, D.C.’s Connecticut Avenue. 
It was lunchtime, the third week of March 
1966, and over a table an earnest conversa- 
tion was taking place that eventually re- 
sulted in the exposure of the CIA’s 15-year 
infiltration of the National Student Associ- 
ation. 

There were two people there that day. 
One ot them was Phil Sherburne, NSA presi- 
dent for 1965-66. Athletic- looking, blonde, 
self-possessed, his NSA post was his latest 
stop in a meteoric career in student politics. 

Sherburne’s luncheon companion that 
eventful day was 23-year-old Michael Wood, 
NSA’s director of development, or fund rais- 
ing chief. Wood, too, had risen rapidly in 
student politics. He left Pomona College 
during his senior year to become a civil rights 
worker in Watts, where one of his projects 
had caught the eye of an NSA officer. He 
became an NSA consultant in the spring of 
1965, and was soon promoted to the post of 
director of development. Besides 
money for NSA, he helped Sherburne work 
out new programs, and had even been con- 
sulted by the White House staff on possible 
Presidential proposals about the draft and 
the lowering of the voting age. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Douglass Cater, special 
assistant to the President, commending him 
for his excellent reports. 

Wood was talking to Sherburne because he 
was troubled. He had been running into 
irritating roadblocks in trying to raise money 
for NSA. He had encountered a curious lack 
of concern among other members of the 
Association’s international staff about the 
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rigorous preparation usually required for 
foundation fund raising. The amount of 
money needed often ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, yet the proposals being 
submitted to the foundations funding the 
international program were ill-prepared, per- 
functory and brief. Furthermore, President 
Sherburne was negotiating with the founda- 
tions without Wood's participation. 

After six months of this confusion, Wood 
told Sherburne, with whom he had grown 
quite close, that he either had to be given 
full responsibility for the fund raising pro- 
gram or he would have to resign. It was at 
this time that Sherburne invited him to a 
heart-to-heart lunch conference. The fol- 
lowing is Wood's account of what transpired 
during this and subsequent conversations: 

Sherburne began by telling Wood that NSA 
had “certain relationships with certain gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in international 
relations” which Wood didn’t know about. 
This, explained Sherburne, was why Wood 
couldn’t have full responsibility for NSA’s 
fund raising. Wood was astonished. “You 
mean the CIA?” he asked. Sherburne nodded 
yes. Sherburne then told Wood that he was 
supposed to have been informed of the CIA 
relationship after he was appointed director 
of development, but that other NSA staff 
members and CIA contacts had decided he 
was politically unreliable. As well as hav- 
ing been a civil rights worker, Wood had 
gained a reputation as something of a rad- 
ical. Because he couldn't be told of the CIA 
relationship, it was necessary to keep him in 
the dark about certain aspects of NSA fund- 
ing. 

Sherburne told Wood he hoped that every- 
thing said over lunch that day would be kept 
secret. He was divulging the information 
only because he did not want Wood to leave 
NSA. Later he explained that he wanted 
a friend he could trust with whom to discuss 
the CIA relationship, other than staffers who 
were already involved. 

The CIA, said Sherburne, had managed to 
inject itself into the Association’s interna- 
tional operations in the early 1950's. Since 
that time, virtually every president and in- 
ternational affairs vice president of the or- 
ganization had been aware of the CIA rela- 
tionship and had cooperated. 

Sherburne went on to say that most of 
the foundations that had funded NSA’s in- 
ternational operations were merely passing 
along CIA money. Moreover, some of them 
had made up NSA's yearly deficits, and had 
financed the purchase and renovation of 
NSA’s new offices in Washington. This ex- 
plained the mystery surrounding the acqui- 
sition and the rent for NSA’s new national 
Offices, 

Among the CIA-front foundations specifi- 
cally mentioned, according to Wood, were the 
Independence Foundation, the San Jacinto 
Foundation, the Foundation for Youth and 
Student Affairs, the Sidney and Esther Rabb 
Foundation, and the J. Frederick Brown 
Foundation. To the best of Sherburne’s 
knowledge, CIA money did not pass through 
the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Asia Foundation, and other 
groups which had also funded NSA interna- 
tional programs in the past. 

Sherburne presented the Agency's involve- 
ment in international student politics as a 
fait accompli; he argued that the CIA’s vast 
supply of money was absolutely essential. 
Although he had serious doubts about the 
desirability of the relationship, he felt that 
NSA could not get as much money from any 
other source; moreover, the Agency had sup- 
ported many worthwhile and liberal overseas 
programs. In any event, Sherburne felt that 
a sudden termination of the relationship 
would leave NSA in disastrous financial 
straits. 

The CIA was interested almost exclusively 
in NSA’s international programs. Over the 
years no staff member who worked exclu- 
sively on NSA’s national program was in- 
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volved in a CIA relationship, and few, if 
any, even knew about it. Keeping the CIA 
connection secret was made easier by the 
fact that NSA's national and international 
departments were in different cities from 
1947-1960. 

During their frequent conversations, Sher- 
burne gave Wood a partial glossary of “black” 
language that was used by NSA’s CIA opera- 
tives whenever they discussed the relation- 
ship in a semi-public place. They referred to 
the CIA as the “firm” and not the Agency; 
people were not described as operatives or 
agents but as being “witty”; those who 
worked inside the Agency bureaucracy were 
referred to as the “fellas” or the “boys.” 
Frequently, important NSA-ers were given 
code names for their contacts with the 
Agency. Sherburne’s code name was “Mr. 
Grants” (based on his facility for fund rais- 
ing). 

Sherburne told Wood that normal proce- 
dure involved a careful evaluation by former 
NCA international officers of international 
staff members for their reliability—as well 
as a full national security check by the CIA. 
If a member passed the test, he was made 
“witty.” 

The prospective “witty” staff member 
would usually be taken out to lunch by an- 
other already “witty” staff member, and a 
representative of the CIA. NSA’s dealings 
were with Covert Action Division No. Five of 
the CIA’s Plans Division, and the personnel 
they dealt with there were themselves former 
NSA officers. Thus, when the new officer 
was takn to lunch, he at first assumed that 
he was merely going out with another staff 
member and an NSA alumnus. The pros- 
pective “witty staff member was told at lunch 
that there was information relating to work 
on the international staff which affected na- 
tional security and which he should know 
about, but which required him to sign a na- 
tional security oath. If he signed the oath, 
which pledged him to keep secret any in- 
formation that was then divulged, he was 
then told about the CIA relationship and 
asked to cooperate. 

The implication was clear that if the in- 
ternational staff member ever divulged any 
of the information about the relationship, 
there could be severe legal penalties. Thus 
the international officers were placed in a 
position in which they could not acknowl- 
edge the existence of the relationship, even 
to other “non-witty” NSA-ers. Sherburne 
made the first breach in a 15-year wall of 
secrecy. 

The typical “witty” international staff 
member would first consult with an Agency 
representative about his overseas programs. 
Grants for international programs, travel al- 
lowances and expense accounts for NSA 
members going to overseas student confer- 
ences, would then all be supplied by CIA- 
front foundations. 

So intimately was the CIA involved in 
NSA’s international program, that it treated 
NSA as an arm of U.S. foreign policy. The 
point is illustrated by a story that Sherburne 
told Wood. At one point during his tenure 
in office, Sherburne was to attend the Inter- 
national Student Travel Conference in Istan- 
bul. There had already been much talk in 
NSA circles of opening up some bilateral con- 
tact with student unions in Soviet-bloc 
countries. Sherburne felt his trip to Turkey 
would provide a good opportunity to meet 
with Soviet students and discuss possible 
student exchanges. Sherburne sent off a 
cable to the Soviet National Union of Stu- 
dents saying that he would be in Istanbul 
and requesting permission to travel on to 
Moscow for a meeting with the Soviet student 
organization. But the CIA got wind of Sher- 
burne’s cable and admonished him for doing 
such things without first consulting the 
Agency. A CIA agent explained to Sherburne 
that since KGB (the Soviet “CIA”) assumed 
that NSA took its cues from the U.S. govern- 
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ment, Sherburne’s gesture might be inter- 
preted as an official change in CIA policy on 
bilateral student contacts. Sherburne, even 
though he was president of the United States 
National Student Association, was enjoined 
against making such diplomatic overtures 
without first requesting permission from the 
Agency. 

The Soviet Union has always spent a good 
deal of money working with student and 
youth groups, especially in underdeveloped 
countries. The CIA’s instrument for coun- 
tering Soviet efforts was NSA, working 
through the International Student Confer- 
ence. Former “witty” NSA staffers were al- 
ways in the Secretariat of the ISC. 

And NSA, with the CIA's aid, was able to 
play a major role in cooperating with fa- 
vored national unions of students all over 
the world. No other union of students in 
the Western world has the kind of financial 
backing as NSA. The Canadian Union of 
Students, for example, operates on a budget 
of about $14,000 a year for its international 
programs, all of which comes from the dues 
of member schools. NSA, with its almost un- 
limited funds, was able to conduct a full 
program of foreign diplomacy. 

Of course, the CIA was also interested in 
intelligence. “Witty” NSA international staff 
members would pass along reports on for- 
eign student leaders directly to the Agency. 
This information helped the CIA in evaluat- 
ing the political tendencies of prospective 
political leaders in critical areas of the 
world. 

One of the lures the CIA dangled before 
NSA was the assurance that this intelligence 
gathering role did not seem to require NSA 
to violate its foreign policy principles. The 
CIA is interested in alternatives to commu- 
nism in the underdeveloped world, even if 
the only alternative is a moderate left. 
“Witty” staff members were told that, in 
working with the CIA, they would be pro- 
viding the information that would help get 
a more enlightened foreign policy presented 
in high Washington circles. 

Thus an NSA international staffer, while 
on an overseas assignment cleared with the 
CIA, visited student groups in Spain that 
were militantly protesting against the Fran- 
co dictatorship’s suppression of free student 
unions. This NSA-er, a genuine supporter 
of the Spanish students, joined a protest 
meeting and was roughed up by the Spanish 
police, jailed, and held incommunicado for 
three days. The same staff member had 
previously gone to the Dominican Republic 
shortly after the American intervention 
there. He brought back a report on his 
contacts with university students who had 
participated in the civil war on the side of 
the constitutionalists. 

To NSA the CIA relationship was a com- 
fortable one. It meant lots of money, a 
sense of doing important work, overseas 
travel, and, perhaps most important of all, 
very little feeling of having sold out one's 
political convictions. The CIA relationship 
meant something more personal, too. For 
years elected (and appointed) officials and 
staffers of NSA have been getting draft defer- 
ments. The deferment given for having an 
“occupation vital to the national interest” 
would last as long as the member worked for 
NSA; it was then possible for him to go on 
to graduate school and receive a student 
deferment again. 

The standard practice was for the presi- 
dent of NSA to send a letter to the local 
draft board stating that the staff member's 
services were required in an area that af- 
fected the national interest. Always in- 
cluded was a Cold War paragraph about how 
NSA was combatting communism. In what 
had become almost a form letter, the NSA 
president, asking for an occupational defer- 
ment for his staff member, wrote: “NSA is 
largely responsible for the creation and 
maintenance of the International Student 
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Conference, which was established in 1950 
to combat the communist-controlled Inter- 
national Union of Students. More than 50 
countries—almost every state with a na- 
tional union this side of the Iron Curtain— 
now participate in the International Student 
Conference,” 

During 1965-66 the war in Vietnam es- 
calated, and a panic developed in the NSA 
office when staff members suddenly found 
themselyes re-classified 1-A under the im- 
pact of the increased draft quotas. Sher- 
burne took the matter of the office staff’s 
status to the Selective Service Presidential 
Review Board, and also went directly to 
General Hershey. No NSA staff members, 
“witty” or “non-witty,” were drafted. The 
Agency looks after its own, 

IV. THE PRESIDENT REBELS 

When the CIA made Phil Sherburne 
“witty” it got more than it bargained for. 
Sherburne has a tough-minded, gritty inde- 
pendence that soon led him into conflict with 
those who were paying NSA’s bills. Not only 
did Sherburne break the CIA cult of secrecy, 
but he also began fighting for NSA autonomy 
in international programming. 

Sherburne’s initial attitude to the Agency 
was friendly but reserved. He was willing to 
take CIA money for NSA projects and to con- 
sult with the Agency on matters of common 
interest, but he was the first NSA president 
who demanded full control of international 
programs. Previously, international pro- 
grams—scholarships, student exchanges, con- 
ferences and the like—had all been worked 
out by NSA staff members and their CIA 
contacts. 

But the Agency resisted Sherburne's re- 
forms and applied pressure through their 
foundations. For the first time in years 
there were delays in the granting of funds 
from foundations such as FYSA and San 
Jacinto. But Sherburne fought back. He re- 
fused to release the funds (paid for by 
FYSA) that would have paid the dues of 
NSA to the International Student Confer- 
ence. Finally, most of the money was re- 
leased to NSA and a modus vivendi of sorts 
was reached. Eventually, Sherburne told 
Wood, Covert Action Division No. Five be- 
came so upset at its errant child, it con- 
sidered severing ties with the NSA alto- 
gether. 

Sherburne's effort at establishing some in- 
dependence left its financial marks. Previ- 
ously, any year-end operating deficits were 
quickly picked up by FYSA or some other 
foundation. In 1962-63 NSA had blundered 
into a disastrous financial venture with a 
book cooperative and wound up with approx- 
imately a $70,000 deficit. After NSA made a 
pro forma appeal to alumni that brought in 
practically nil, several key CIA foundations 
and individuals came through with the cash 
and the debt was miraculously retired in two 
years. The cost of NSA’s move from Phila- 
delphia and at least $35,000 worth of furni- 
ture and renovations for the new Washing- 
ton offices were just as easily absorbed. 
Among others, FYSA put up $15,000 and two 
men, Thomas Millbank and George Baker, 
put up $10,000 and $5000 respectively. Mͤill- 
bank and Baker are both well-established 
New York corporate executives and fellow 
members of the Racquet and Tennis Club. 
These two men once joined with FYSA in 
making an $18,000 grant to the ISC for a 
Latin American student conference. When 
asked about his interest in NSA and inter- 
national student politics by this magazine, 
Mr, Millbank, once an assistant naval attache 
in Cairo, said: “It is none of your business,” 
and promptly hung up the phone. 

At the end of a year of relative independ- 
ence, Sherburne was faced with approxi- 
mately a $35,000 deficit that no one picked 
up. The deficit has remained, depite staff 
cutbacks. The firm“ doesn't like rebellious 
children. 
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By the end of a year of wrangling with the 
CIA, Sherburne was convinced that it was 
impossible to maintain an independent but 
friendly relationship. In an attempt to find 
new funds that would free NSA of its finan- 
cial dependence on the CIA, Sherburne went 
to see Vice President Humphrey in July of 
1966. Humphrey had been friendly to NSA, 
had addressed its National Congress in 1965, 
and had met Sherburne once previously. 

Sherburne told the Vice President about the 
CIA ties and NSA’s financial predicament, 
Humphrey promised to help NSA get other 
independent sources of financing. 

Humphrey kept his word and wrote to Roger 
Blough, Chairman of the Board of U.S. Steel, 
David Rockefeller of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and Henry Ford, among others, In a 
typical letter (the one to Roger Blough), 
Humphrey said: 

I have been very much impressed by the 
work done over the past few years by the 
National Student Association. I know the 
officers of the Association well. 

As with other such groups the NSA has 
had a continuing financial difficulty. 

I believe that this organization should be 
able to find support in the private sector, 
which will enable it to continue its work 
independently and in the best spirit of pri- 
vate initiative. 

Despite Humphrey’s entreaties, only a few 
hundred dollars rolled in from “the private 
sector.” Thus NSA went to its 1966 Con- 
gress, the deficit still on its back, and its 
relationship with the CIA badly damaged. 
Sherburne continued to resist Wood's sug- 
gestions that he make a thoughtful public 
statement about the relationship and have 
it openly discussed as a public issue. 

Yet what Sherburne had accomplished 
was considerable. For the first time in years, 
new national officers were elected without 
apparent commitments to the CIA relation- 
ship. The only problems bothering the new 
officers were their knowledge of the past, 
and the large financial deficit—for it ap- 
peared that Humphrey’s friends in the “pri- 
vate sector” were not as interested in sup- 
porting NSA as a rather un-public part of 
the “public sector” had been. 


V. EPITAPH TO A CAPER 


Phil Sherburne finally went to Harvard 
Law School after his year of escapades with 
the CIA. He was in Cambridge when Ram- 
parts called him early last month to get his 
reaction to Mike Wood's revelations. In a 
subdued voice he said: “I think I would pre- 
fer not to say anything until I have had 
a chance to look at the article pretty care- 
fully. . . . I think the article should be dis- 
cussed by the current administration of 
NSA, and that anything that I would say 
would be resolved in discussions with them.” 

Then he was asked, “Did you sign a na- 
tional security oath?” Sherburne paused a 
few moments and said, “At this point I don’t 
want to make any comment.” 

Sherburne was under enormous pressure, 
not only out of a remaining loyalty to NSA, 
but also from the CIA. That “enlightened” 
organization had viciously turned on him 
for talking to Wood, and was trying hard to 
intimidate him into publicly denying Wood's 
story. 

Sometime in the middle of January, the 
NSA officers and Sherburne heard that 
Michael Wood had passed his information 
along to Ramparts. Sherburne called 
Wood and asked him to fly to Boston, where 
Sherburne pleaded with him for an entire 
day to retract his story. Then they both 
flew to Washington for four more days of 
intense and harrowing discussion with two 
of the current NSA national officers, an NSA 
staff member, and a former national affairs 
vice president. 

In the Washington conversations with 
Wood, the officers of NSA desperately tried 
to dissuade him from giving the informa- 
tion to this magazine. Wood refused and 
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instead urged the officers to affirm the story 
publicly, which would be the only way of 
salvaging NSA’s dignity. The officers would 
not commit themselves. 

There followed two weeks of hectic caucus- 
ing and emergency meetings at NSA head- 
quarters. NSA officers visited a number of 
well-known NSA alumni, including Douglass 
Cater of the White House staff, to ask their 
advice. At least one of the officers also went 
straight to the Agency. The current CIA 
operative whom he contacted is a former 
NSA president. He is officially employed by 
the Agency for International Development 
in Washington, 

At one point the officers assembled the 
staff, told them of the impending story and 
flatly denied that it was true. They sug- 
gested that Wood was making up the story 
to revenge NSA for having lost his job as 
director of development. Finally, another 
staff meeting was called and it was admitted 
that the story was true. 

Meanwhile, on the west coast, two Ram- 
parts editors were talking to Ed Schwartz, 
NSA’s current national affairs vice president. 
Schwartz, talkative and quick-witted, had 
been the leader of the liberal caucus in 
NSA. He was in Berkeley, working as a 
behind-the-scenes student political advisor- 
negotiator during the University of Cali- 
fornia campus crisis precipitated by the firing 
of Clark Kerr. 

It seems a direct, ironic result of Cold 
War politics that Schwartz had to drop his 
liberal Berkeley activities and cross the Bay 
to discuss his organization’s cooperation with 
the CIA. Through a long and tiring discus- 
sion that lasted most of one night, Schwartz 
did not deny NSA’s relationship to the CIA. 
Instead, he pleaded that great damage would 
be done to the good works of NSA by the 
revelation of this relationship. As the dis- 
cussion ended, he muttered something about 
losing his draft deferment. 

A few days later, in Washington, D.C., a 
Ramparts editor had an almost identical 
conversation with two other NSA officers. 
The talk began in NSA’s national head- 
quarters, a four-story colonial-style brick 
building in a quiet residential section. On 
the desk in President Gene Groves’ office 
there was an autographed picture of Hubert 
Humphrey. With Groves was Rick Stearns, 
the international affairs vice president. 

During the conversation neither Stearns 
nor Groves denied NSA’s CIA connections in 
the past but stated that “all of our current 
financing comes from legitimate sources 
which observe the normal legitimate report- 
ing procedures.” And yet NSA’s current 
budget records grants totaling $56,673.30 from 
FYSA. Stearns was asked, “Will you flatly 
say you have had no contact with the CIA 
during your time in office?” He shook his 
head. 

Stearns and Groves pleaded that disclosure 
of the CIA relationship would be disastrous 
for NSA. It would put them in an awful 
political predicament. If they publicly ad- 
mitted past CIA connections, it would tarnish 
NSA’s image badly at home and abroad, and 
hurt its chances of receiving grants from 
other government agencies. NSA staff mem- 
bers also feared CIA retaliation, especially 
the loss of their draft deferments. 

Having kept quiet about the OIA since their 
election, the officers now went into action to 
minimize the effects of the forthcoming dis- 
closures. NSA President Gene Groves flew 
off to Leiden, Holland for an emergency Sum- 
mit meeting with the leaders of the ISC. 
Groves came back convinced that NSA must 
make some acknowledgment of the CIA rela- 
tionship—but at the urging of his colleagues 
in Leiden there would be as few details as 
possible admitted. 

If older Americans have been a little put 
off by the style of the draft card burners or 
the Mario Savios, there has always been 
somewhat of a consensus about the good 
works of the young men and women of the 
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United States National Student Association. 
The NSA seemed to mix the idealism of the 
community organizers, the FSM activists and 
the Peace Corps with the buttoned-down 
practicality of young junior executives. 

The quality which rank and file NSA-ers 
have cherished most about themselves is in- 
dependence, especially independence from 
government controls. It was this quality 
that was supposed to distinguish their or- 
ganization from national unions of students 
in the communist world, The quality for the 
most part was genuine, for the rank and file 
never knew of the CIA connection. 

There were many arguments put forward 
by NSA’s current officers as to why the CIA- 
NSA relationship should be kept secret, and 
many similar arguments desperately made 
to Mike Wood as to why he should not have 
given the information to anyone. Of all the 
reasons given—by Stearns and Groves to 
Ramparts’ editor in Washington, and by 
others who pleaded with Wood—the most 
pathetic, which appeared again and again, 
was this: exposing the story would not only 
hurt NSA, it would hurt the CIA, Covert 
Action Division No. Five, after all, was not 
in the buisness of assassinating Latin Amer- 
ican leftists, it was supporting liberal groups 
like NSA, groups with international programs 
in the best tradition of cultural exchanges 
between countries. NSA might be anti-com- 
munist, but certainly no one could ever argue 
that its anti-communism was more militant 
or more narrow-minded than that of the 
average American. Rather, it was less so. 
Thus the exposure of the NSA-CIA tie would 
deeply hurt the enlightened, liberal, inter- 
nationalist wing of the CIA. Conservative 
congressmen, such as L. Mendel Rivers of the 
House Armed Services Committee, would cut 
off Agency funds for these purposes, and the 
head-liners in CIA’s “core” would be proven 
right in their contentions that the Agency 
shouldn't give large sums of money to sup- 
port liberal students, no matter what in- 
telligence it was getting in return. 

The twisted sickness of this Orwellian argu- 
ment should speak for itself. Yet it is ex- 
traordinary, and frightening, that it could 
be so easily made by the talented young 
liberals at the head of NSA. One would 
think the idea of “an enlightened wing of 
the CIA” would be an obvious contradiction 
in terms. But the idea’s acceptance and sup- 
port by a generation of student leaders in- 
dicates how deeply the corruption of means 
for ends has become ingrained in our soci- 
ety, and how much dishonesty is tolerated 
in the name of the Cold War. 


AN EPILOGUE 


(By Michael Wood, San Francisco, February 
1967) 


The decision to tell this story was the most 
agonizing of my life. Phil Sherburne, whose 
personal trust I have betrayed, was a close 
friend. Though we disagreed on many sub- 
jects (especially on how to handle the CIA), 
in seeking to terminate NSA's relationship 
he acted with a dignity rare among those 
who knew the facts, 

Moreover, I still believe in NSA, and deeply 
respect the progressive stance it has taken 
among American students for 20 years. Yet 
the issues involved are larger, and my public 
trust as a citizen of the United States must 
transcend my private trust. 

For years the United States National Stu- 
dent Association has stood for a free univer- 
sity in a free society.” Its resolutions on 
academic, political and social freedoms are 
clear. Its constitutional commitment to free 
and open democracy is of long standing. Its 
defense of civil liberties has been staunch 
and consistent. Yet because of NSA’s rela- 
tionship to the CIA, its leaders have for 15 
years undermined those principles, 

This story is only a case study in CIA cor- 
ruption. When I was told of Covert Action 
No. Five’s infiltration of NSA, I was also told 
of numerous other organizations similarly in- 
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filtrated. A few have been named in this 
article; many others have had to be omitted. 
In an age when the average man’s only access 
to the centers of decision is through private 
institutions, the responsiveness of those in- 
stitutions to his wishes is critical to the 
healthy workings of a democracy. The spec- 
tre of CIA infiltration of domestic institu- 
tions—and the covert creation of coordinated 
leadership among them—must horrify those 
who regard unfettered debate as vital to rep- 
resentative democracy. 

Those of us who worked for NSA during 
1965-66, experienced an unusual sense of 
personal liberation. While actively involved 
in many of the insurgent campus and politi- 
cal movements of the day, we were also 
able to move freely through the highest eche- 
lons of established power. If those who oc- 
cupied the command posts didn’t always 
sympathize with our goals, they listened 
nonetheless and were sometimes affected. We 
felt like full citizens, able to move freely 
without compromising our principles. It 
gave us a heady feeling and a sense of power 
beyond our years. 

The mobility and influence was as it should 
be for a national union of students; to learn 
that it had been bought with so terrible a 
compromise made me realize how impotent 
we really were. 

Because of the pain involved in public dis- 
cussion of so sensitive an issue, I have often 
wished that I had never learned the truth. 
Yet to avoid the truth, however painful, 
would be irresponsible. 

There have always been staff members of 
the international commission who were en- 
tirely unaware of the relationship. It is un- 
fortunate that all of them could not be pro- 
tected, and that many of them may suffer the 
onus of NSA’s guilt. I should like to note, 
however, that Gregory Delin, Gilbert Kulick, 
and Marcia Casey were in no way aware of 
the relationship. I am similarly sure that 
Mrs. Isabel Marcus Welsh, international af- 
fairs vice president in 1959-60 had no knowl- 
edge of the CIA’s presence in NSA. 

For those individuals in NSA who—like 
myself for a time—knowingly allowed them- 
selves to be part of the relationship with the 
CIA, the worst consequences are internal. 
Very few staff members so involved were cal- 
lous Cold Warriors who cynically appreciated 
their work with the CIA. Most of them, 
rather, were deeply committed liberals, whose 
consciences had no rest while they served 
two masters. All of them, I am sure, have 
at times felt horribly trapped in the con- 
flict between their actions and their liberal 
principles. 

Perhaps worst of all is the everyday dis- 
honesty, the need to clam up when in the 
presence of non-witty“ staff members, to 
fudge, to make excuses and deflect embar- 
rassing questions. Perhaps a professional in- 
telligence operative, who sincerely believes in 
anti-communism at any price, can learn to 
suppress with not too much damage that 
most basic instinct of youth—to be open, 
frank, questioning of all things, in com- 
munion with his friends. But for the typi- 
cal NSA staff member, part of a generation 
whose instinct is to unmask hypocrisy, the 
compromise comes very hard indeed. Many 
of them have suffered as a consequence the 
most agonizing sort of emotional schizo- 
phrenia—part of the human toll in an other- 
wise impersonal and cynical international in- 
telligence operation. 


AND A JUDGMENT 


(By Marcus Raskin, co-director, Institute for 
Policy Studies, Washington, D.C.) 

In Simone de Beauvoir's roman à clef, The 
Mandarins, there is a passage where the State 
Department tries to “help” Henri Perron 
(supposedly Camus) by offering him news- 
print if his journal holds to an independent, 
neutralist line. Perron construes the offer 
to mean that the magazine should not crit- 
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icize the fundamental methods of American 
foreign policy, and turns down the “aid.” 
To protect the magazine’s independence he 
also turns down aid from communist sources, 
But the gods play with men and their ideals, 
For a period of time the magazine receives 
its funds from a man who took gold from 
dentists who collaborated with the Nazis. 
Living in the world makes it hard to avoid 
dirty hands, perhaps because we are ego- 
centric and overvalue the work we do. When 
we try to bring our projects into being they 
become more important to us than the rea- 
son we initiated them. 

For example, it is not written in the Torah 
or the Constitution that educational institu- 
tions had to become fronts for the govern- 
ment, places where the rhetoric for the Cold 
War is supplied and the equations and tech- 
nology for hydrogen bombs are manufac- 
tured. Nobody forced them into this posi- 
tion. Nor did the small, cliquish groups 
who ran the National Student Association 
have to take money from the CIA. Perhaps 
15 years ago it was easier that way. For the 
young college graduate who was a “student 
leader” there was nothing quite as flattering 
as being approached by the CIA to help in 
the National Effort. Furthermore, it was 
the way up the status ladder, to success, 
travel, excitement, money, and government 
or foundation jobs. By following that road 
the student leaders of my generation—a 
decade ago—played it safe. As a result, they 
became instruments of the Cold War. 

I have tried to figure out why the CIA 
would bother attempting to get to American 
students. After all, it takes a good deal of 
trouble and expense to set up front orga- 
nizations and all the other tools that used to 
be the monopoly of the communists. The 
best way to understand the CIA’s motives is 
to see it as primarily a commercial institu- 
tion which deals in buying, renting and sell- 
ing people. 

Yet after we examine the CIA’s motives and 
purposes, we are left with Cold War wreck- 
age as serious and immoral as the Bay of 
Pigs operation, the U-2 overflights, or the 
Guatemalan caper, We are left with the fact 
that one generation attempted to corrupt 
the young by paying them off, buying and 
renting them on the installment plan. (Now 
that there is a crack in the door isn’t it about 
time that we have a public accounting of 
CIA funds? How much of that loot sticks in 
the pockets of the CIA operatives them- 
selves?) We are left with the fact that the 
CIA made patsies out of thousands of young 
Americans who went abroad to conferences 
or who studied under NSA auspices, but who 
unknowingly were being paid for, and were 
used by the CIA as contacts, covers and mail 
drops. Furthermore, how do we now face 
other nations who took us at our word that 
our students were “free” and therefore dif- 
ferent from the communist-run youth 
groups? The CIA owes an apology to the 
innocent college students of this last genera- 
tion. 


MORE TAXES IF INCOME TAX 
SHARED BY STATES, BLESSED BE 
TAXPAYER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am be- 
ginning to wonder if there are not many 
people over 25 who believe in Santa 
Claus. 

Now I am not belittling St. Nick, and I 
do not want to destroy one of the great 
traditions of Christmas for our children. 

However, I cannot help but feel that 
those advocating the so-called sharing 
of Federal taxes with the States to be 
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“pie in the sky” and/or a belief in a 
Santa Claus, who is somehow going to 
drop a “sack full of money” to make up 
a huge and uncontrollable additional 
Federal deficit. 

I have literally been amazed at some 
of the people who have espoused such a 
cause. 

I have listened closely to them, but I 
failed to hear them mention basic points 
that I want answered. I think the 
American people want them answered. 

First. If a percentage of the Federal 
income tax is returned to the States, will 
we not need new taxes to make up the 
deficit? 

I would point out that during the 
fiscal year just ended June 30, 1966, a 
deficit of $2.3 billion was incurred. The 
picture appears more pessimistic in the 
immediate future for bigger deficits. 

It has been estimated by many sources 
that the deficit for the current fiscal 
year of 1967 is for $9.7 billion, and an $8.1 
billion deficit the following year. This, I 
would remind you, assumes that Con- 
gress will enact the President's latest tax 
recommendations. 

A second question? If we are not go- 
ing to have a tax increase, then do we 
expect to cut Federal expenditures by a 
like amount? 

Third. Should we not attempt to 
simply bring Federal expenditures in line 
with income, before enacting new pro- 
grams to spend money? 

Now it might be assumed that we are 
going to cut Federal programs in exist- 
ence today in order to equal the tax 
returned to the State. 

I think a question should be asked. 

Which programs? 

The President, in his state of the 
Union message, presented to the Con- 
gress on January 10, 1967, stated: 

During the past three years we have re- 
turned to the state and local governments 
about $40 billion in grants-in-aid. This year 
alone, 70 percent of our Federal expenditures 


for domestic p will be distributed 
through the State and local governments. 


There are several serious objections to 
this tax-sharing proposal. 

It does not take into account the needs 
of a particular State. They will be re- 
ceiving funds on some sort of basis re- 
gardless of whether there is a need or 
not. I imagine we would wind up with 
some sort of formula, however, that 
would find some States severely penal- 
ized and others rewarded. 

Many of these bills provide for alloca- 
tion of these funds for certain purposes, 
such as health, education, and welfare. 
Particularly would I deem education to 
be a worthy goal, but I am concerned 
about the mounting Federal debt, and 
feel this would only add to the burden. 

Let us talk a little commonsense. 

The surest and quickest way to insure 
a huge increase in Federal taxes is to pass 
this Federal tax-sharing proposal. 

There would be no decrease in present 
Federal programs, and the deficit would 
be added on to the present huge deficit. 
It would be the taxpayer that would be 
called on to foot the bill. 

During the past few years, we have 
seen galloping inflation eat into the in- 
come fabric of this Nation. Those hurt 
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the most are: the poor whose money does 
not go as far, the retired elderly living 
on fixed incomes that would have been 
sufficient had it not been for the increase 
in the cost of living, and those in poverty. 

Under such a program, there would 
not be freedom from Federal control. 
There would be such rigid requirements 
attached that we would have a bureau- 
erat in Washington virtually making 
that part of a State’s budget. 

There would be a feeling on the part 
of State officials to spend the money, 
whether it is needed or not, with the 
same old tired verbage, others are doing 
it and so should I. 

Those endorsing this plan have not 
honestly pointed to those programs they 
want eliminated in the Federal budget. 
They have not been fair with the Ameri- 
can people. 

Let us be honest with the American 
people. 

Most of those advocating this plan 
scream the loudest about balancing the 
budget. I could not be more in favor of 
balancing the budget. 

Such a program as this would increase 
the Federal debt and the consequent rise 
in the cost of living through inflation. 
The same people who advocate this 
scheme are among the most vocal in 
stating that they want to see the Federal 
debt decreased, and the cost of living 
stabilized. 

I would be more than pleased to seri- 
ously consider this proposal if these 
questions could be answered. 

I predict that these same people advo- 
cating this scheme would also not stand 
the heat to decrease the present grant- 
in-aid programs. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt that there would be any reduction. 

If we were to cut Federal expenditures, 
and the Federal tax load, there would be 
areas for the State governments to re- 
ceive revenue which is today denied them 
by the high rate of Federal taxation. 

I can only say, “No, Virginia, there is 
no Santa Claus to make up the Federal 
debt. There is only the taxpayer.” 

If it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, then the taxpayer will truly be 
blessed if this proposal is enacted, be- 
cause there is going to be a huge increase 
in Federal taxes. 

When the truth is known, the Ameri- 
can people will reject this scheme over- 
whelmingly. 


THE ANADROMOUS FISH, THE 
ALEWIFE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RUPPE] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, the anad- 
romous fish, the alewife, constitutes a 
major problem in some areas of the 
Great Lakes. The population explosion 
of this species is so great that it staggers 
the imagination. It is estimated that 
Lake Michigan contains 15 billion or 
more of these herring-like fish. The 
alewife is a major source of pollution in 
Lake Michigan, for perhaps as many as 
8 billion die each year. They clog water 
intakes during the spring spawning sea- 
son, and may be responsible for prevent- 
ing the swift renegeration of the lake 
trout. 
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While these fish are pests in some 
areas, they also represent a fine poten- 
tial source of livelihood for commercial 
fishermen. Future developments may 
prove the alewife usable in the produc- 
tion of fish protein concentrate, thereby 
increasing its commercial value. It also 
can be seen as a potential source of food 
for more desirable game fish. 

On October 30, 1965, there was enacted 
Public Law 89-304, which served to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
initiate, with the several States, a co- 
operative program for the conservation, 
development, and enhancement of the 
Nation’s anadromous fish. Senate re- 
port No. 860 specifically cites the alewife 
as one variety of anadromous fish com- 
ing within the purview of this public law 
in the following manner: 

THE GREAT LAKES FISHERY 

Means for improving production of Great 
Lakes fish that migrate into streams for 
spawning: 

Species of fish in the Great Lakes which 
ascend streams to spawn, plus anadromous 
species which have adopted themselves to a 
complete freshwater existence, make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the commercial and 
sport fisheries. The commercial catch of 
Alewives, smelt, and suckers in the U.S. 
waters alone amounted to almost 10 million 
pounds in 1963. In addition, the sport fishery 
for rainbow, brown, and brook trout provide 
recreation for thousands of sportsmen. 


Accordingly, it seems prudent to move 
within the framework of the existing law 
where there is already an established 
program and available funds. I am, to- 
day, proposing an amendment to that 
law to meet what presently appears to be 
a regional problem. I am introducing 
legislation to grant the Secretary of In- 
terior discretionary authority to initiate 
cooperative programs for the control of 
such species of fish in the Great Lakes 
area. My bill does not subvert the basic 
intent of the law it seeks to amend— 
which is conservation, development, and 
enhancement of the Nation’s anadromous 
fish. 
At one time, commercial fishing was 
a major industry in the Great Lakes, and 
sport fishing was reknown. The sea lam- 
prey nearly ended all that, but a co- 
operative and constructive program has 
diminished this menace. Now we have a 
new problem, which like the lamprey, 
must be tackled if we are to conserve 
and develop the Great Lakes as a major 
fishing ground in the United States. My 
bill would put us in a position both to 
control the alewife when necessary, and 
at the same time utilize techniques to 
develop the alewife as a major new eco- 
nomic resource. Properly controlled, the 
alewife could help spur the economy of 
northern Michigan and the entire Great 
Lakes region. 

I wish to extend my compliments to 
my distinguished colleague from Wis- 
consin, the Honorable CLEMENT J. ZA- 
BLOCKI. Congressman ZABLOCKI was 
among the first of our membership to rec- 
ognize the staggering problems created 
by the alewife, and has exerted initiative 
and leadership in pointing out the prob- 
lem and seeking means to resolve it. I 
deeply appreciate the research material 
and advice given me by the Congressman 
and his staff, and look forward to work- 
ing with him as we seek solutions to the 
alewife problem in this Congress. 
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At this point, I include the text of my 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to undertake, where necessary, co- 
operative programs with respect to the 
control of fish in the Great Lakes which 
ascend streams to spawn: 

H.R. 6997 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to undertake, where necessary, coop- 
erative programs with respect to the 
control of fish in the Great Lakes which 
ascend streams to spawn 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to initiate with the several 
States a cooperative program for the con- 
servation, development, and enhancement of 
the Nation’s anadromous fish, and for other 
purposes”, approved October 30, 1965 (16 
US.C. 757a), is amended by inserting after 
“enhancing” at the second place where it 
appears the following: “, or (where neces- 
sary) controlling,”. 

(b) Such sentence is further amended 
by striking out “and enhancement” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “enhancement, or 
control”, 

Src. 2. Section 2(5) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” where it appears after 
“anadromous fishery resources” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, or conservation and en- 
Te or (where necessary) control, 
of”. 


FOURTEEN POINTS ON THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 89th Congress, I inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few articles 
written by the Reverend Daniel Lyons, 
S.J., who is director of forensics and pro- 
fessor of social economics at Gonzaga 
University in Spokane, Wash. 

Father Lyons is a recognized authority 
in Asian affairs and is known nationally 
as a lecturer. He has written exten- 
sively about Vietnam and his articles ap- 
pear regularly in the Sunday Visitor, the 
National Catholic Ecumenical Weekly, 
published in Huntington, Ind. 

In the March 12 issue of this publica- 
tion, which has just been released, 
Father Lyons once again lists 14 points 
which are of timely importance in our 
continuing struggle against communism. 
I urge my colleagues in the House to read 
carefully these 14 constructive points, as 
they will be not only of tremendous help 
to us as Members of the Congress, but 
will help every American to understand 
the real issues at stake in southeast Asia. 

Despite disputes between Moscow and 
Peking, the Communist world is allied 
ideologically and is not slackening its 
efforts to take over the free nations of 
the world. It is inconsequential whether 
we deal with Communist Russia or Com- 
munist China for they are both the ac- 
knowledged enemies of all free institu- 
tions and free peoples. 

Father Lyons’ article follows: 
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FOURTEEN POINTS ON THE WAR 
(By Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

1. The dispute between Moscow and Pe- 
king has not prevented the international 
Communist movement from pursuing its 
aim of world conquest. Their nationalistic 
differences are of lesser importance to them 
than the vital economic and ideological in- 
terests which Communists mutually pos- 
sess all over the world. The majority of 
Americans still seem unable to analyze Com- 
munism realistically. 

2. The war in Vietnam is the number one 
objective of all the Communists in the 
world. It serves the interest of interna- 
tional Communism, and it does so at very 
little cost. 

3. The war is ideal for world Communism. 
It is being waged from bases that are se- 
cure. If the offensive fails, Communism 
will not lose a foot of the ground it already 
holds. None of the Communist world is 
threatened, not even North Vietnam. While 
there is no risk to the aggressor, the war 
weakens the United States, demoralizes the 
free world, and gives Russia time to build up 
its strength for an ultimate showdown. 
America’s strategic superiority is getting less 
every year. We are already far behind in a 
missile defense program. The idea that we 
do not need such a defense unless Russia 
has one is very simplistic. Besides, she al- 
ready has one. 

4. Our success in Vietnam has been very 
limited. We have prevented North Vietnam 
from conquering the South for the time 
being, but the North is certain to succeed 
in the end if we continue on without win- 
ning. We may end up compromising, e.g. by 
recognizing the Viet Cong; or we may be 
out-maneuvered at the conference table, or 
seduced by false promises. 

5. It is a part of Communist strategy to 
stir up new Vietnams in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, or the Middle East, particularly if 
we remain bogged down through irresolution 
in Southeast Asia. If this happens, we may 
have more trouble on our hands than we can 
handle. 

The strategy of the Communists is to wage 
war at low cost and without risk. Our 
strategy costs enormously, is very risky, and 
is the least likely to bring results. Guerrilla 
forces always enjoy enormous advantages in 
war, as long as they do not have to win 
normal military victories. 

6. The ideas of cost accounting emanating 
from the Pentagon do not apply to Viet- 
nam, We are spending $140,000 every year 
for every single Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese soldier in the South. 

7. The greatest mistake in all of our strat- 
egy is to think that we can win the war in 
South Vietnam alone, or by hitting North 
Vietnam ineffectively instead of decisely. 
The harbor at Haiphong should have been 
shut down two years ago. It will have to 
be closed soon. 

8. There is no way to “gracefully with- 
draw” from Vietnam, despite the statements 
of U Thant. We will either win or lose. To 
win we are going to have to drop our self- 
imposed restrictions. Hanoi must be 
threatened and Communist aggression must 
become hazardous. As it is now, carrying 
on the war serves the interests of Peking and 
Moscow, but works against the free world. 
This must be reversed. 

9. We have to put more and more pressure 
on North Vietnam. Otherwise there is no 
reason for Hanoi or Moscow to negotiate or 
to quit. We need to figure out, not what we 
should not do, but what we should do to win. 
We must reverse the trend. We have to 
threaten their supplies, we have to threaten 
their independence, we may have to threaten 
their very livelihood before they give up. 
They are testing our determination. 

10. The science of winning on the battle- 
field is much too serious to be left to civilians 
to figure out at the free world’s expense. 
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The noted military strategist, Dr. Stefan Pos- 
sony, has pointed out that our present policy 
of taboos is overcommitting our military 
forces. If we cannot fight in an effective way, 
then we must fight in a costly way: costly in 
men, costly in time, and costly in materials. 
But if we change just one of our paralyzing, 
self-imposed restrictions, the situation will 
improve immediately and immensely. 

11. Every year we show increased concern 
about winning over the people. This year 
we call it “pacification.” Last year we dubbed 
it “rural reconstruction.” We become 
sidetracked on the subject. What the South 
Vietnamese need most of all is security. 
They need protection from aggression. Nine- 
ty-nine percent of them will be on our side 
when they can afford to be. 

The Viet Cong has terrorized the South 
Vietnamese beyond description for the sheer 
purpose of terrorism. If we make the North 
leave the South alone, the South Vietnamese 
will be among the most anti-Communist peo- 
ple in the world. In the meanwhile, 
“pacification” or any other form of public 
relations is no substitute for security. 

12. What about our world popularity? If 
we win with reasonable dispatch, a hundred 
nations around the world will rejoice at our 
success in the defense of freedom. If we lose, 
most of the nations of the world will lose 
their respect for us and their confidence in 
us. 
13, General von Clausewitz once observed 
that the art of war is simple, but not easy. 
It is simple to know what to do but dif- 
ficult to do it, because it requires uncommon 
courage. It is this wishful thinking, this 
stubborn reluctance to make hard decisions, 
both about negotiations and about Russia’s 
position as the main supplier to Hanoi, that 
pose the greatest threat to our security. 

14. Our most difficult problem is winning 
the cold war. To do so we will have to view 
Communism realistically. If we win the 
cold war, the hot war will take care of itself. 


COLLEGE NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S DRAFT 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I was highly pleased to learn that on 
March 7 four newspapers, representing 
prominent American educational institu- 
tions, endorsed President Johnson’s re- 
cent proposals to replace the present sys- 
tem of draft selection with a fair and 
impartial random method, starting with 
men 19 years of age. 

This support is particularly heartening 
coming as it does from a young segment 
of our society which has the greatest 
Stake in the future direction of the Se- 
lective Service System. 

A joint statement of the Dartmouth, 
the Brown Daily Herald, the Cornell 
Daily Sun and the Daily Pennsylvanian 
called the President’s fair and impartial 
random selection proposal “superior be- 
cause it guarantees equal risk of selec- 
tion for men of comparable age and 
physical ability and because it guaran- 
roos less disruption of an established 

e.” 

The Congress should carefully evalu- 
ate this statement. For there is good 
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justification for reversing the order of 
draft call from the oldest to the young- 
est. It does cause less disruption of 
established social and economic life. 
There are fewer family and career com- 
mitments at age 19. And experts have 
contended that a younger military force 
ia a better and more flexible military 
orce. 

I would also add that the President’s 
proposals do not in any way decrease the 
responsibility of local draft boards to 
judge who is physically, mentally, and 
morally fit to serve in the Armed Forces. 
It does not lessen a local draft board’s 
ability to consider the full range of de- 
ferment categories for any young man. 
The local draft board, under the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, are still essential ele- 
ments of any draft system, although a 
study will be made of the way in which 
the system is now performing. 

I believe that the fair and impartial 
random selection of 19-year-olds to ful- 
fill our military needs—apart from those 
filled by volunteers—is consistent with 
democratic methods and values. These 
are the same values we are fighting to 
sustain all over the globe today. 

I urge the members to support the 
President’s draft proposals. They were 
made after a long and intensive evalua- 
tion of many recommendations presented 
by distinguished Americans in and out of 
government. I am heartened to see that 
four respected college newspapers have 
given the President the backing that he 
and the Nation deserve in these times of 
challenge and crisis. 


GOVERNOR ROMNEY AND THE 
PRESIDENT'S PROGRAMS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of my colleagues one of those rare and 
memorable instances when man bites 
dog. It happened this week in Evans- 
ville, Ind., where the Republican Gov- 
ernor of Michigan accused President 
Johnson and the Democratic Party of 
“being 30 years behind the time, lacking 
new faces and new ideas.” 

Now, this is certainly a new twist. 
I have heard Republicans charge us with 
everything, from being wild-eyed radi- 
cals to fuzzy-thinking socialists—but 
this is the first time in memory that 
we Democrats have been accused of being 
behind the times—and 30 years behind, 
no less. 

I wish that the Governor of Michigan 
had been present in Congress over the 
past 30 years to see his Republican 
friends oppose every piece of significant 
social welfare legislation enacted. 

In fact, I wish he had been here dur- 
ing the past few years when his Republi- 
can friends reacted in their now familiar 
style to the great issues of our time. 

He would have seen 90 percent of the 
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House Republicans vote to kill the anti- 
poverty bill. 

He would have seen 96 percent of House 
Republicans vote against the creation of 
a Department of Housing. 

He would have seen 63 percent of the 
House Republicans vote against the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. 

He would have seen 96 percent of 
House Republicans vote against the crea- 
tion of a Department of Transportation. 

He would have seen 73 percent of 
House Republicans vote against the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
93 percent vote against medicare, 97 per- 
cent against omnibus housing, and 85 
percent against voting rights. 

If the Governor of Michigan is right— 
if President Johnson and the Democratic 
Party are really 30 years behind the 
times—that would take us back to 1937 
and the heart of the New Deal. 

We all know where Franklin Roose- 
velt stood. 

Where do the Republicans stand? As 
our distinguished Postmaster General 
recently observed: 

The Republicans haven’t had a progressive 
idea since Calvin Coolidge decided against 
seeking reelection in 1928. 


Does the Governor think that all these 
new programs which Congress has been 
enacting are really old ideas, 30 years 
behind the times? 

Or maybe he thinks that President 
Johnson is old fashioned because he is 
concerned about those Americans who 
are poor, illerate, sick, or hungry? 

President Johnson served in Congress 
more than 30 years. He knows what the 
record is. And so do the American 


people. 


RECREATION: A CHALLENGE FOR 
THE CITIES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, in yesterday’s mail I received from 
the National League of Cities a copy of 
its national municipal policy containing 
policy statements on the many issues 
confronting urban and suburban areas 
of America. 

I should like to call two of the resolu- 
tions in particular to the attention of 
our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, because 
they provide further documentation—if 
indeed further documentation were 
needed—that the metropolitan areas 
need help if they are to begin to cope 
with the tremendous recreation demands 
which have accompanied rapid popula- 
tion growth. 

The two resolutions, which appear on 
page 10 of the NLC national municipal 
policy, have to do with preservation of 
open space and development of recrea- 
tional facilities. I insert them to be 
printed as part of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACE 


The explosive population growth in our 
metropolitan areas, particularly in the su- 
burban sections, in devouring land at a tre- 
mendous rate. The resulting physical ex- 
pansion has been so rapid as to make the 
preservation of some remaining land for 
parks, playgrounds, recreation areas—buffers 
against the unrelieved monotony of urban 
development—increasingly difficult. If we 
are to retain the amenities of civilized liv- 
ing in densely populated areas, it is impera- 
tive that all levels of government undertake 
immediate programs for the preservation of 
open space in urban areas, 

The program of federal grants which is 
authorized in the Housing Act will assist 
local public bodies materially in the acquisi- 
tion of land to be used as permanent open 
space, but the present program is only a 
modest start to preserve one of our most 
vital national resources—open land. The 
Administration and the Congress should de- 
velop long-range, comprehensive programs 
to assist our local governments in bringing 
about an orderly, healthy development of 
remaining open land in densely populated 
urban areas. The grant assistance available 
under the federal open space land acquisi- 
tion program should be increased to a share 
comparable to urban renewal grants. Grants 
should be allowed for development of rec- 
reational facilities. 

1.45 DEVELOPMENT OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Land and Water Conservation Act es- 
tablished a fund to assist the states and local 
governments to meet their present and fu- 
ture recreation demands and needs. Under 
the provisions of the program the several 
states determine what portion of the federal 
monies the local subdivisions will share, The 
states should recognize the imperative needs 
of the nation’s urban governmental units, 
the municipalities, when developing compre- 
hensive state-wide outdoor recreation plans. 
The states should enable the municipalities 
to fully participate in the Land and Water 
Conservation program by allowing urban 
areas a significant share of the monies fund- 
ed under this outdoor recreation program. 
The nation’s cities reaffirm their endorse- 
ment of the basic findings of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resource Review Commission. 


A couple of weeks ago, I introduced a 
bill—H.R. 5865—which is designed to al- 
leviate—to some extent—the very serious 
problem represented by the woeful lack 
of recreation facilities for people who live 
in the cities and suburbs. My bill cer- 
tainly is not the answer, but it is a start 
toward meeting a challenge which will 
not go away just because it is ignored. 
It can only get worse. 

Mr. Speaker, for those who want to 
study the provisions of my bill, the text 
was printed along with my remarks in 
the Recorp of February 21, the day I in- 
troduced the bill. 


THE NEED FOR HEADSTART 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for Headstart as a vital component in 
this Nation’s antipoverty effort has never 
been in better focus than it was in a 
March 6 editorial in the New Orleans 
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States-Item. Headstart is designed to 
stop, before its starts, a vicious circle 
that inevitably leads to poverty. 

Caught in that circle are children who 
start school without the preschool ad- 
vantages of their classmates. They fall 
behind in school, fail to develop interest, 
and eventually drop out at an early age. 
Because of their lack of education they 
are never able to qualify for the employ- 
ment that would enable them to pull 
above the poverty level. 

Headstart, as the States-Item editorial 
points out, is designed to prevent those 
circumstances. While young people re- 
peatedly drop out of school because of a 
lack of interest, the editorial points out 
that many of them have never had their 
interest developed. This is one of the 
roles Headstart fills and for that reason 
I am pleased to enclose the editorial at 
this point in the Recorp: 


[From the New Orleans States-Item, 
Mar, 6, 1967] 


BETTER START IN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls drop out of school, we are 
prone to say, because they lose interest. 
But how can many of them lose something 
they have never had? 

This week the city’s public schools will 
launch an escalated attack on the problem 
in a prekindergarten program financed with 
$556,655 of federal antipoverty funds and 
$120,346 from the Orleans Parish School 
Board. 

The goal is the same as that of the already 
successful Head Start project: prepare pre- 
school-age tots to put their best foot for- 
ward in education through introduction to 
achievement, books, music, participation and 
communication. 

Whereas Head Start operates through the 
summer, the new prekindergarten program 
will be confined to the regular school year 
when it gets into full swing. The new effort 
starting this week, however, will this time 
continue through August. 

By the September term, the program, plus 
the summertime Head Start, will funnel into 
kindergarten about 3,500 children who have 
had the benefit of induction into educa- 
tional ranks. 

A solid part of a creaky antipoverty con- 
cept, this plan continues to offer great hope 
in bolstering the desire and ability to learn. 
As it continues, methods to increase its 
effectiveness can be expected. 


OVERHEAD POWER LINES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
last year Congress adjourned before the 
House could consider legislation designed 
to attack the problem of overhead trans- 
mission lines and towers, which threaten 
the natural beauty of the Nation. I am 
pleased to join my colleagues from New 
York [Mr. OTTINGER], in reintroducing 
legislation to resolve the conflict of needs 
between increased power and best use of 
our dwindling land. 

Authority for study of the destructive 
effects of overhead transmission lines on 
property values, scenic beauty, and com- 
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munity planning would be given the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Since the powerlines problem is 
most critical for urban areas, respon- 
sibility for the problem should be shifted 
to HUD from the Department of Interior. 
Comprehensive research and develop- 
ment, to encourage underground trans- 
mission of power and to evaluate and 
demonstrate the feasibility of such trans- 
mission, would also be under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

In order to encourage development and 
construction of underground transmis- 
sion lines by private industry, there are 
provisions for amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow amortiza- 
tion and tax credit for certain under- 
ground lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
take forceful action on this problem of 
concern to all of us who want to keep 
America beautiful. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXX 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
an alternative often proposed to the 
present draft law is that of a true uni- 
versal military service, wherein every 
young man, upon reaching age 18, except 
for those who may be permanently dis- 
abled or mentally deficient, would have 
to spend some time in the Armed Forces. 

Universal military training has usu- 
ally been viewed by its supporters as a 
means of strengthening the Nation, not 
just in a military, but also in a patriotic 
sense. Its proponents maintain that the 
discipline, the sense of civic conscious- 
ness and the patriotism instilled in each 
new generation of young men would 


benefit the country. Furthermore, a vast 


trained manpower pool would be created 
for tapping in a military emergency. 

General Hershey and former President 
Eisenhower are leading spokesmen for a 
universal military training program. 
When he served as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Eisenhower tried hard 
but unsuccessfully to persuade Congress 
to establish a system of universal mili- 
tary training. He feels that UMT is 
desirable not only from the standpoint 
of military preparedness, but, also, for 
reasons of fitness and discipline among 
the youth of the Nation. General Her- 
shey predicts that— 

One of these days we are going to be forced 
to use the Armed Forces as the only agency 
available to raise the quality of our citizen- 
ship. 

The National Director of the Selective 
Service believes that we have to be more 
basic in teaching people good citizenship, 
patriotism, and “that sort of thing.” 

General Eisenhower has envisioned a 
program, whereby every young American 
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male, age 18, would spend 49 weeks in 
military training, regardless of what his 
status in life may be or what his plans 
are for the future. The Government 
would provide sustenance, clothing, and 
other necessary essentials. The trainees 
would be paid a small stipend of about 
$5 or $10 a month. Besides the vigorous 
physical training and learning the wis- 
dom of discipline, cleanliness, and good 
personal habits, the young men could be 
used in times of emergency, such as dur- 
ing floods, storms, and fires. This would 
be helpful in maintaining order and as- 
sisting the victims of such misfortunes. 

Each UMT trainee, according to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, would be offered the 
option of enlisting immediately in the 
Regular Forces for a 2-year term, en- 
titling him to all the pay and other bene- 
fits deriving from military service. If 
such inducements did not produce the 
volunteers sufficient to maintain the Reg- 
ular Forces, it would then be necessary 
to draft the needed numbers of men, 
through the use of a lottery. At first 
these draftees would come from those 
men who were past the UMT age, but 
still liable for military service. Eventu- 
ally, the lottery would apply only to the 
UMT men. 

President Eisenhower sees three bene- 
fits coming from his program. First, 
there would be a huge reserve of young 
men with sound basic military training. 
Second, UMT would stem the growing 
tide of what the former President calls 
‘irresponsible behavior,” and crime in 
the country, and straighten out a lot 
of potential troublemakers. General 
Eisenhower said that— 

If UMT accomplished nothing more than 
to produce cleanliness and decent grooming, 
it might be worth the price tag—and I am 
not altogether jesting when I say this. 


Third, if a UMT system were to be- 
come a permanent institution, General 
Eisenhower thinks that resentment 
against military obligation would die 
away and that virtually every young 
man would take pride and satisfaction 
in giving a year of his life to the United 
States, which would produce a strong 
sense of patriotism. 

For reasons that I shall present in 
future remarks, a UMT program is not 
only impractical but also undesirable. 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS TO AD- 
VANCE SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that the President’s budget for the fiscal 
year beginning this July estimates $16,- 
292,200,000 will be expended for Federal 
research and development is a striking 
indication of the importance that our 
Government and our country attach to 
science and technology. When we ex- 
pect new obligations of $6,445,000,000 
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for research during fiscal year 1968, 
with $2,421,900,000 of this for basic re- 
search, we have good cause to ask our- 
selves where the people are coming from 
who will carry out all this work, and 
who will bring about the productive ap- 
plication of its results for the benefit of 
our people and their economy. More 
than that, will we have a sufficient 
leavening amongst our citizens of men 
and women who have studied the physi- 
cal, life and social sciences, mathemat- 
ics and engineering? 

We urgently need more people who 
have studied these subjects at the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels both to 
maintain our progress as we navigate 
through the uncertainties of this scien- 
tific age, and to diffuse through our 
electorate a better knowledge of the 
promises, possibilities and limitations of 
science and technology. 

Five years from now I can forsee in- 
tense debates in this body as the menace 
of pollution of our air, water, and soil 
bears more heavily upon us. And at 
that time, and in later years, the quality 
of our understanding and our judgment 
as a nation will demand leadership by 
men and women working professionally 
in these fields and also by other men 
and women so educated who later turn 
their talents to other occupations. 

What should be done to encourage 
more young men and women to seek 
their education in the sciences and en- 
gineering? What should be done to 
strengthen our institutions for academic 
research? Part of the answer lies in in- 
spiring those universities already heav- 
ily committed to education and research 
in sciences and engineering to make a 
still greater effort. Another part lies in 
cultivating the present capabilities of 
many other institutions that are strug- 
gling to build up or further to improve 
their faculties and facilities for educa- 
tion and research in the sciences and en- 
gineering. Obviously private interests, 
State and local governments have their 
responsibilities to foster these intellec- 
tual resources. And so does the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For these reasons, I am introducing 
a bill to promote the advancement of sci- 
ence and education of scientists through 
a national program of institutional 
grants to colleges and universities of the 
United States. In so doing, I am join- 
ing the company of the distinguished 
Representative from California [Mr. 
GEORGE MILLER] who introduced H.R. 
875 on January 10 of this year. My bill 
is identical to his. It is entirely fitting 
that Representatives of these two States 
on the opposite shores of our great 
country sponsor this legislation. Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey are States whose 
constituents well know the importance 
of strong institutions of higher learning 
that are strong leaders in academic re- 
search and in education for the sciences. 

Rutgers University is our State uni- 
versity in New Jersey. As reported in 
the 47th annual school and society en- 
rollment study for academic year 1966- 
67, Rutgers has a total enrollment of 
26,113 students, of whom 15,503 are full 
time. Its total teaching staff numbers 
2,843, of whom 1,410 are full time. Dur- 
ing 1965 Rutgers University carried on 
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research for the Federal Government at 
a level of $13 million and received 
slightly less than $6 million more in 
Federal funds for other educational ac- 
tivities. It placed 29th among the 100 
universities and colleges receiving the 
largest amount of Federal support in 
1965. 

Within my own constituency are many 
industrial laboratories that will need 
new scientists and engineers. Hoffman 
LaRoche, Inc., in Nutley, has one of the 
leading laboratories for research and de- 
velopment in pharmaceuticals and fine 
chemicals. Nearby the Federal labora- 
tories of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. are known for their re- 
search and development in avionics, 
navigation, communications, data sys- 
tems, satellites, and space probes. 

The Schering Corp. has its corporate 
research center in Bloomfield, with fa- 
cilities and staff for biological, chemical, 
and pharmaceutical research and de- 
velopment. 

I am sure many of my colleagues can 
readily produce such a list of industrial 
laboratories for their own constituencies. 
My point is that the scientists and engi- 
neers who enter these laboratories in the 
years ahead will be the future product of 
our colleges and universities. And our 
country will be ill served if this product 
is deficient in number or quality. Which 
brings us back to the bill I have intro- 
duced. 

The purpose of this bill is to advance 
science and the education of scientists 
through a national program of institu- 
tional grants to colleges and universities 
of the United States. The bill makes 
five findings that merit attention. Sum- 
marized briefly, the bill would have Con- 
gress find, and I think quite properly so, 
that: 

First. Support of and investment in 
scientific research and the education of 
scientists are essential to the security and 
welfare of the United States; 

Second. Revolutionary advances in 
science have contributed fundamentally 
to our economic and material prosperity, 
to our health, to the quality of our de- 
mocracy and to our world leadership; 

Third. These advances are substan- 
tially attributable to Federal support for 
science and research, especially in our 
institutions of higher learning; 

Fourth. Continued advance in science 
requires vigorous research and instruc- 
tional programs in sciences at our insti- 
tutions of higher education throughout 
the Nation; 

Fifth. But our experience shows that 
the mission oriented project grant and 
contract system has proven inadequate 
for this purpose. 

The conclusion flowing from these five 
findings is plain. We need stable, long- 
range funding for research and instruc- 
tional programs in the sciences for insti- 
tutions of higher education. Such as- 
sistance should preserve the historic in- 
dependence, integrity, and freedom of 
these intellectual resources. 

The legislation I have introduced will 
help to meet this need by establishing 
national institutional grants for the sup- 
port of and investment in education 
and research in the physical, biological, 
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and social sciences, engineering and 
mathematics. Unlike other forms of 
Federal support which may find it diffi- 
cult to resist the great attraction of the 
massive, well established centers of 
academic excellence in the sciences, this 
bill establishes a formula for distribution 
of Federal support. 

The $150 million to be authorized for 
fiscal year 1968, and each of the succeed- 
ing 4 fiscal years, will be divided in three 
ways. 

One-third will be allocated directly to 
institutions of higher education based 
on the project funds awarded to them 
during the immediately preceding year 
by the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
Office of Education. A graduated for- 
mula will be used so that all institutions 
will receive 100 percent of the first $30,- 
000 of such project grants, but no insti- 
tution will receive more than $300,000 
in any one year. 

One-third will be divided among the 
States based upon the number of high 
school graduates in that State in rela- 
tion to the total number for the country 
for the year immediately preceding. 
The funds so allocated to any one State 
will then be divided among the institu- 
tions of higher education in proportion 
that the ratio of the total undergraduate 
semester credit-hours taught by the in- 
stitution in accredited programs of in- 
struction in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, engineering and mathe- 
matics bears to the total number of such 
credit-hours taught in all the institu- 
tions of higher education within the 
State. 

One-third will be allocated to institu- 
tions of higher education in proportion 
to the ratio that the total number of ad- 
vanced degrees awarded by the institu- 
tion during the 3 preceding years 
in these subjects bears to the total num- 
ber of such degrees awarded by all in- 
stitutions of higher education within the 
United States during this time. 

The program will be assigned to the 
National Science Foundation for admin- 
istration. 

To advise the Director of the Founda- 
tion in preparing the regulation and ad- 


ministration of this program and also 


other programs providing institutional 
grants-in-aid, the bill creates a National 
Institutional Science Council. This 
Council will be broadly representative of 
all parts of American higher education. 
It will be composed of 21 members, in- 
cluding the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, the Com- 
missioner of Education, and 18 other 
members. Of these, three each will be 
appointed by the American Council on 
Education, the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges and the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 

No strings are tied to institutional use 
of these funds for support of and in- 
vestment in education and research in 
the physical, biological, and social 
sciences, engineering and mathematics. 
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The institutions will use their own judg- 
ment. They will be required, of course, 
to report how they used the funds, and 
will be encouraged to anticipate future 
funding in order to make long-range 
plans to develop their competences. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that this 
bill will receive prompt attention. Be- 
cause science and engineering are so im- 
portant in our individual lives, and in 
the life of our country, I believe that this 
Federal seed money is necessary so that 
our colleges and universities can further 
develop their competence to do research 
and to educate our young men and 
women in these occupations. This legis- 
lation provides a constructive approach 
that places a premium upon the judg- 
ment, imagination, and initiative of the 
recipient institutions. The benefits will 
be great. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill—H.R. 6984—to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
restore the provisions permitting the de- 
duction, without regard to the 3- and 1- 
percent floors, of medical expenses 
incurred for the care of individuals 65 
years of age and over, which had been 
taken away by recent social security 
amendments. 

My bill would recognize the additional 
needs of taxpayers over the age of 65, 
who, for the most part, incur greater 
medical expenses than younger individ- 
uals and at the same time are less able 
to afford the cost of such expenses. 

Let no one be mistaken by thinking 
that medicare covers all of these 
expenses. 

Medicare only covers such items as 
hospital room and board, physical, occu- 
pational, or speech therapy, general— 
not private—duty nursing care, medical 
social services and certain drugs and 
supplies and appliances. However, med- 
icare does not cover physicians’ services, 
private duty nurses, drugs needed in an 
illness which does not require hospitali- 
zation and costs of treatment of a mental 
illness. 

In order to prevent any undue advan- 
tage to a taxpayer, my bill H.R. 6984 
provides that no deduction may be taken 
for any medical or drug expense which is 
at the same time being compensated for 
by other insurance. Thus, this bill would 
permit the deduction of only those addi- 
tional medical expenses which are not 
now covered. 

I firmly believe that in this era of high 
living costs we must give every possible 
tax benefit to our senior citizens, so many 
of whom are living on limited fixed 
incomes. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
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fully include the text of my bill HR. 
6984 in the RECORD: 
H.R. 6984 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That (a) 
subsection (a) of section 213 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to allowance 
of medical expense deduction) is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepucTion,—There 
shall be allowed as a deducation— 

(1) the following amounts (reduced by 
any amount deductible under paragraph (2) ) 
of the expenses paid during the taxable year, 
and not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise, for medical care of the taxpayer, 
his spouse, or a dependent (as defined in sec- 
tion 152): 

“(A) If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year— 

(1) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of any dependent who— 

“(I) is the mother or father of the tax- 
payer or of his spouse, and 

(II) has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year, and 

“(ii) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of the taxpayer, his spouse, and 
such dependents (other than any dependent 
described in clause (i)) exceed 3 per centum 
of the adjusted gross income; or 

“(B) If either the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year— 

“(i) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of the taxpayer and his spouse, 

“(ii) the amount of such expenses for 
the care of any dependent described in sub- 
paragraph (A) (i), and 

„(t) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of such dependents (other than 
any dependent described in subparagraph 
(A) (1) ) exceed 3 per centum of the adjusted 
gross income; and 

“(2) an amount (not in excess of $150) 
equal to one-half of the expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year for insurance which con- 
stitutes medical care for the taxpayer, his 
spouse, and dependents.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 213 of such 
Code (relating to limitation with respect to 
medicine and drugs) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: The preceding sentence shall not ap- 
ply to amounts paid for the care of— 

“(1) the taxpayer and his spouse, if elther 
of them has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year, or 

“(2) any dependent described in subsec- 
tion (a) (1) (A) ).“ 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1966. 


OVERDUE MODERNIZATION OF OUR 
PATENT SYSTEM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1790 when George Wash- 
ington signed the bill which laid the 
foundations of the American patent sys- 
tem, almost 3% million patents have 
been granted to inventors. Except for 
the initial 10,000, all of these patents were 
granted under procedures set forth in a 
law enacted in 1836. 
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These patents, today as in the past, are 
one of the foundation stones of American 
industry. They create new products, 
new jobs, even new industries—and con- 
tribute to the well-being of all Americans. 

The patent statute of 1836 has been 
amended and rewritten, but basically it 
is unchanged from the days when we 
were largely an agricultural society. It 
has served our Nation well, and under it 
we have become the foremost industrial 
nation of the world. 

In the year of its enactment, however, 
only 109 patents were issued. This year 
more than 60,000 patents will be issued. 

In his economic message, President 
Johnson said: 

To aid the advance of technology on which 
economic progress depends, I now urge Con- 
gressional support for a long overdue mod- 
ernization of our Patent System. 


The President has sent to Congress 
draft legislation to modernize the patent 
system. The bill is based on the rec- 
ommendations of a distinguished Presi- 
dential Commission, composed of public 
officials and private citizens. They were 
asked to determine how well the patent 
system meets our needs and goals, to 
devise possible improvements, and to rec- 
ommend changes to strengthen and im- 
prove the system. I have introduced a 
bill to modernize the patent system along 
the lines recommended by the Presidental 
Commission. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion are directed toward: First, raising 
the quality and reliability of U.S. pat- 
ents; second, reducing the time and ex- 
pense of obtaining and litigating pat- 
ents; third, expediting the disclosure of 
new technology; and fourth, harmoniz- 
ing our system with practices of other 
nations, with the long-range goal of an 
international patent system. 

I am sure that inventors and busi- 
nessmen alike will welcome these 
changes, for they have as their purpose 
simplifying patent procedures, and stim- 
ulating innovative business enterprises 
to even greater heights of achievement. 

I urge all Members to thoughtfully 
consider the proposed legislation and to 
support its enactment. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join my friend 
and colleague Representative Patsy 
Minx, of Hawaii, in introducing two bills 
to improve the quality of teaching in our 
Nation’s schools—one, to allow income 
tax deductions for certain educational 
expenses incurred by teachers and other 
employed or self-employed individuals; 
and two, to establish a Federal sabbatical 
program. 

The assumption underlying both these 
proposals is that education is a dynamic 
and ever-changing field. New discoveries 
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in both methodology and knowledge 
make a continuing education for our 
teachers requisite to quality education 
for our youth. Our society is constantly 
in flux. To keep abreast of new require- 
ments and to guarantee that our chil- 
dren will not receive an outdated and ob- 
solete education, our teachers must have 
the time and financial incentive to pur- 
sue further learning. 

The first bill, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, will clarify the uncertain- 
ties regarding deductions for education 
expenses and we will avoid controversies 
and problems such as arose last year un- 
der the proposed regulations of the IRS. 
The second bill authorizes a program of 
sabbatical leave grants for teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools with a 
yearly appropriation of up to $50 million. 
With the enactment of these bills, en- 
couragement of continuing education will 
be a matter of public policy and the ef- 
forts of our teachers to improve their 
training will be considerably eased. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacur] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. John W. Unger, Sr., national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, recently appeared before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
presented his organization’s 1967 legisla- 
tive program. As Commander Unger's 
statement contains many worthwhile 
proposals on behalf of this Nation’s dis- 
abled veterans, I wish to commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W, UNGER, SR., NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE DISABLED AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
1, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased and deeply honored to 
have this opportunity to appear before you 
to present the 1967 Legislative Program of 
the Disabled American Veterans. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to share 
this special occasion with a truly dedicated 
group of DAV State and National Officers 
who have journeyed here from all sections of 
the country to participate in the activities of 
our Annual Mid-Winter Conference. 

On behalf of them, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my sincere congratulations to the 
members of your Committee who have 
previously served and who have returned to 
serve again on this distinguished panel. 

I want also to extend an expression of wel- 
come to the new members of the Committee 
and to wish them the fullest measure of suc- 
cess in their assignment. 

Before discussing the significant features 
of our Legislative Program, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps I should take a moment to recall to 
the new members the principal function for 
which the DAV was created. 

The DAV, founded in 1920, is a single pur- 
pose organization chartered to advance the 
interest and to work for the betterment of 
all wounded, injured, and disabled veterans, 
their widows and orphans; to cooperate with 
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the United States Veterans Administration 
and all other Federal Agencies devoted to the 
cause of advancing and improving the condi- 
tion, health, and interest of all disabled 
veterans. 

To fulfill its function the DAV, with the 
cooperation of this Committee, strives to 
bring about the enactment of legislation to 
meet the National obligation for improving 
the physical, social, and economic well-being 
of men and women who sacrificed themselves 
for America, Our attention is primarily fo- 
cused upon legislative objectives which seek 
to enhance opportunities for employment and 
proper job placement so that the remaining 
ability of the disabled veteran is used in the 
most productive way; provide expert hospital 
and medical care to return disabled veterans 
to a state of good health; and adequate and 
just compensation for service-incurred dis- 
abilities. 

Our principal goal, then, is to restore the 
handicapped veteran to as good a position in 
civil life as he would have enjoyed had he 
not been disabled in the service of his coun- 
try. 
“The DAV has 125 National Service Officers 
serving in Veterans Administration Regional 
Offices and Centers in our 50 States. These 
Officers are paid by the DAV National Orga- 
nization. They, themselves, are disabled vet- 
erans, trained under the DAV’s guidance to 
be a Specialist with first-hand knowledge of 
veterans’ legislation and its administrative 
regulations and procedures by which a dis- 
abled veteran may obtain his rightful benefits 
under law. 

The dedication of these men to their job 
is deep and strong. The hours are long, the 
travel varied, and the difficulties of the hu- 
man situations they must solve are many. 
Patience and understanding are their stock 
in trade. To insure perpetuance of this high 
level service, the DAV is presently sponsoring 
a special National Service Officer Training 
Program for 25 seriously disabled veterans. 
The students, many of whom served with 
our Armed Forces in Vietnam, are receiving 
a period of academic training at Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C., after which the 
trainees will be given twelve (12) months on- 
the-job training with the DAV in various VA 
Regional Offices. 

During 1966 DAV National Service Officers 
handled 247,748 cases which provided more 
than $130 million in benefits to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. Our budget 
for our National Service Program in 1967 is 
in excess of $1,900,000, of which not one 
penny will be paid from Federal tax money. 

The DAV does not limit its services to the 
quarter of a million members of the Organi- 
zation. Membership in the DAV is not a pre- 
requisite for the services it renders. In this 
regard, we will continue these services to 
those who are suffering from wounds, in- 
juries, and disabling sickness in the war 
now underway in Vietnam. 

The DAV faces new challenges—to assist 
newly disabled veterans in their adjustment 
to a productive civilian life which will in turn 
aid the communities and the Nation in 
fitting these returned veterans into the 
normal pursuits of the life they seek. 

During my recent trip to Vietnam I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that our mili- 
tary airlift capabilities have advanced to a 
stage where we are able to evacuate 90 per- 
cent of all our casualties by air. As a result 
of the increased speed of evacuation, the 
mortality rate of our wounded who reach a 
hospital is down to an all-time low of slightly 
greater than one percent, This is the lowest 
mortality rate in the history of American 
military forces. 

With the use of helicopters and field hos- 
pitals, our wounded receive quick, efficient 
treatment. Those who require major medi- 
cal attention are airlifted to a U.S, Military 
Hospital in a matter of hours. 

However, as long as America stands for 
freedom at home or abroad—which indeed 
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we must—some brave men will die, some will 
return unscathed, while others will return as 
disabled veterans. 

So it is today that the DAV extends its 
helping hand to disabled veterans of yet 
another war to preserve our freedoms. 

On the basis of my first-hand observa- 
tions, I am firmly convinced that the con- 
ditions under which our troops are serving 
fully justify the extension of wartime bene- 
fits as comprehensive as those accorded vet- 
erans of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, in his unprec- 
edented message to the Congress on 
January 3ist, President Johnson recom- 
mended a Legislative Program to remove 
many of the inequities that exist in the 
benefit program for the Vietnam conflict 
veterans. These recommendations include: 
(1) disability compensation and dependency 
allowance for service connected disabled vet- 
erans at wartime rates; (2) disability pen- 
sions for veterans and death pension for 
widows and children; (8) extension of spe- 
cial medical care, including medicines and 
drugs for severely disabled veterans on the 
pension rolls; (4) $1600 toward the purchase 
of an automobile for veterans with special 
disabilities; (5) increasing the minimum 
and maximum group life insurance cover- 
age; and (6) increasing the educational as- 
sistance allowance from $100 to $130 per 
month. 

In addition to the President’s proposals, 
the DAV would recommend for your consid- 
eration the provision for eligibility to pay- 
ment of the $250 burial allowance; the 
extension of presumption of service connec- 
tion for psychoses developing within two 
years following discharge from service; en- 
large educational benefits to include ap- 
prenticeship training, on-the-job training, 
and on the farm training. 

The inclusion of these additional bene- 
fits—together with the “Veterans Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966”—would provide 
the full range of benefits accorded veterans 
of World II and the Korean conflict. 

The President’s message—which, as you 
know, was received with expressions of praise 
by leaders of Congress and Veterans Orga- 
nizations—also recommended a modest cost 
of living increase of 5.4 percent in the pen- 
sion payments of 1.4 million veterans, wid- 
ows, and dependents. I believe approval of 
these recommendations is a matter of urgent 
necessity if we are to remove inequities pres- 
ently existing in the Veterans Benefit Pro- 
gram. 

I might add Mr. Chairman, that your state- 
ment, issued in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s message, voiced our sentiments when 
you said, “the veterans of this country have 
a friend, a friend who understands their 
problems and needs in President Johnson.” 

Like you, the DAV feels that the President 
richly deserves the high plaudits and sin- 
cere thanks of all America’s veterans. We 
also feel, in this respect, that you and your 
Committee members deserve a warm word of 
thanks for the speed at which you reported 
both the Pension and “Vietnam Era” 
measures to the House last Session. 

Mr. Chairman, before leaving the subject 
of the “Vietnam Conflict Servicemen and 
Veterans Act of 1967”, I must, in all candor, 
say that we do not agree with the August 5, 
1964 beginning date proposed for these bene- 
fits. Apparently, this date was selected on 
the basis that it marked a change in mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam following The 
Bay of Tonkin incident. 

The United States was committed in Viet- 
nam long before August 5, 1964. The Bay of 
Tonkin engagement was an isolated incident 
involving naval forces. There was consid- 
erable previous air and ground combat ac- 
tion with lots of casualties. Official records 
indicate that from January 1. 1961 to Au- 
gust 3, 1964, 179 members of the Armed 
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Forces ig in Vietnam died as a result 
of hostile action; 84 died as a result of non- 
hostile action; and 1,071 were wounded in 
action. 

Troops who served before August 5, 1964 
were ordered and were willing to go to Viet- 
nam, were fighting for the cause of freedom, 
gave of themselves in the same extrao 
military effort and sacrifice, and showed the 
same skill, firmness and courage as that dis- 
played by the troops who served after that 
date. 

We think anyone would have a hard time 
explaining to a Vietnam combat veteran, who 
lost a leg or was blinded in battle August 3, 
1964, that he does not have entitlement to 
the $1600 automobile allowance, while his 
comrade who sustained the same loss, under 
the same conditions two days later, has un- 
questionable entitlement. Similarly, which 
of us would explain to a Vietnam combat 
veteran that he does not qualify for a pension 
because he had the misfortune to be honor- 
ably, discharged from service before August 
5, 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that your Com- 
mittee—which has always given the full 
measure of its efforts to improve the well- 
being of our deserving veterans—will, in the 
interest of equity, give early approval to legis- 
lation extending wartime benefits not only 
to those veterans who served after August 
5, 1964, but also to those who served during 
the critical period before that date. 

In addition to the proposals outlined by 
the President he mentioned issuing a direc- 
tive to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs calling for a comprehensive study of the 
pension, compensation and benefits system 
for veterans, their families and their sur- 
vivors. It is expected that the study—which 
is to be conducted in consultation with lead- 
ing veterans groups—will be completed by 
January 1968. 

It is our hope that the study is set in mo- 
tion without delay, is accomplished at the 
earliest possible date, that it will serve a 
useful and productive purpose, and that out 
of it will come, among other things, recom- 
mendations for realistic adjustments in the 
rates of service connected disability compen- 
sation. 

The matter of compensation increases is 
a most urgent one for the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Many disabled veterans must depend solely 
upon their compensation to provide the ne- 
cessities of life. They are caught in a seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle to stretch their fixed 
income of disability compensation to meet 
the ever-increasing cost of living. A realis- 
tic increase in the basic rates of disability 
compensation, therefore, commands a very 
high priority in our list of legislative ob- 
jectives. 

Much has been said concerning the ad- 
verse effect of the continued increase in the 
cost of living upon those who are compelled 
by circumstances to subsist on fixed incomes. 
The Administration has sponsored and 
the Congress to adopt measures which would 
ease the economic burden of Military per- 
sonnel, Federal employees, social security 
beneficiaries, welfare recipients, and non- 
service connected pensioners. Sponsors of 
legislation have documented and justified 
the necessity of increasing these benefits to 
bring them more closely in balance with 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the DAV does not oppose 
legislation authorizing increases in Military 
pay, Federal wages, or the benefits provided 
under the Social Security, Welfare, or Pen- 
sion Programs. We recognize the need for 
these increases to offset the shrinking power 
of yesterday's dollar on today’s prices. I 
would only remind you that disability com- 
pensation is also fixed income established by 
law. The service connected disabled veteran 
has been caught in the same economic 
squeeze that has so seriously affected other 
Federal beneficiaries. 
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The most recent compensation adjust- 
ments granted in December 1965 did not 
close the gap between the purchasing power 
of the compensation dollar and the changes 
in price levels. Moreover, it may safely be 
assumed that prices will continue to rise 
through 1967. 

As National Commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, and as its spokesman, 
I ask as a matter of simple justice, that the 
same consideration be given to the service 
connected disabled as that given to other 
segments of our population. We are con- 
fident that your Committee will lend its 
complete and staunch support to this truly 
essential legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee has ap- 
proved and the House of Representatives 
has, for the past ten (10) years, passed and 
sent to the Senate DAV sponsored legisla- 
tion authorizing payment of the $47 statu- 
tory award for each anatomical loss or loss of 
use specified in the law. 

In all these years, no action has been 
taken by the other body on the pretext that 
the Veterans Administration was conducting 
a “current” study to determine if these bene- 
fits were necessary. We hope that your Com- 
mittee will, this year, find a proper vehicle 
to which this most reasonable measure may 
be attached in order to assure its passage by 
the Senate before the 500 disabled veterans 
who are involved have all expired while 
awaiting completion of the current“ study. 

One of our long standing National Con- 
vention mandates in the field of compensa- 
tion and pension commands the reintroduc- 
tion of legislation to provide for concurrent 
payment of compensation and pension under 
a specified formula. 

For as many years as the DAV has spon- 
sored this legislation, the VA for an equal 
number of years has opposed it on the prin- 
cipal grounds that it would constitute a 
duplication of benefits; that is, veterans 
would be paid twice for the same disability. 
To overcome this objection, we have drafted 
a bill to specifically eliminate the so-called 
dual payments concept as it applies to com- 
pensation and pension based on the same 
disability. We are not asking that the vet- 
eran be paid twice for the same disability. 
Nor do we ask that he receive concurrently 
the full amount of compensation and pen- 
sion. We are only asking, and we think with 
complete justification, that the service con- 
nected disabled veteran who is drawing com- 
pensation be permitted to participate in the 
Non-Service Connected Pension Program. 

Also among our top priority objectives is 
legislation to provide Dependency Allow- 
ances for service connected veterans who are 
rated 40 percent or more disabled. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, under present 
law veterans whose disabilities are rated 50 
percent or more may be entitled to receive 
additional amounts of compensation for their 
dependents. No such provisions exist for 
the service connected disabled who are eval- 
uated at 40 percent or less. This seems 
highly unreasonable in view of the fact that 
disabilities rateable at 40 percent reflect a 
high degree of economic impairment and 
place the individual in the class of seriously 
disabled. We earnestly request this Commit- 
tee to act favorably on this meaningful 
measure. 

Also of particular interest to the DAV is 
a pending legislative proposal for the fur- 
nishing of prescription drugs (for any con- 
dition) by the VA Administrator to veterans 
receiving additional compensation by reason 
of being in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance, 

Under present law, drugs and medicines are 
furnished for veterans receiving non-service 
connected aid and attendance pension bene- 
fits. Ironically, veterans with seriously 
crippling service incurred disabilities are not 
entitled to the same consideration. 

Your Committee approved this measure 
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last Session, but it failed of consideration in 
the Senate. The legislation has a high de- 
gree of merit and we hope the Committee 
members will renew their support and give 
it attention and approval early this Session. 

The DAV strongly recommends approval 
of pending legislation to provide increases 
in the current rates of Dependency and 
Indemnity Compensation payable to widows 
of veterans who died from service connected 
causes. Our reasons for urging adoption of 
such increases are essentially the same as 
those expressed earlier with respect to the 
need for increases in disability compensa- 
tion rates. 

On this same subject, there is before your 
Committee a major DAV objective which 
would extend Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation to widows of veterans who 
were entitled to receive compensation at the 
time of death for a service connected dis- 
ability rated 100 percent disabling for 20 
years or more. This provision would not 
apply in any case where the cause of death 
is the result of an accident, totally unrelated 
to the veteran’s service connected disability. 

We think it fair to say that any veteran 
who suffered the agony of total physical in- 
capacity for 20 years should, for as long as 
he lives thereafter, have assurance that upon 
his death his wife will be provided for 
through payments of Dependency and In- 
demnity Compensation. 

It may also be said in fairness that it 
should not really matter how he died, but 
how he lived, and if he was a 100 percent 
service connected disabled war veteran for 
20 years, then his wife played a very great 
part in his living which ought to be more 
fully recognized. 

We urge that the Committee give serious 
consideration to legislation providing “War 
Orphans’ Educational Benefits” on a pro- 
portionate basis to children of veterans 
rated not less than 50 percent disabled. The 
service connected disabilities which fall 
within the 50 percent and above category 
unquestionably create a major industrial 
impairment. 

The disability compensation—which is de- 
signed to make up for loss of impaired earn- 
ing capacity—talls far short of being suffi- 
cient to provide higher education for the 
children of these veterans. While on the 
same subject, Mr. Chairman, we would re- 
spectfully recommend for the Committee's 
consideration that provision be made to 
raise the present maximum age limit for 
completing educational benefits from age 23 
to 26. 

One of the most crucial and urgent DAV 
legislative objectives pertains to a proposal 
well known to this Committee—one which 
our Organization has included in its Legis- 
lative Program for the last decade. I refer, 
of course, to legislation proposing establish- 
ment of a Court of Veterans’ Appeals, The 
need for enactment of this legislation— 
which will give to the Nation’s veterans their 
just day in Court—is as acute as ever. 

Another issue which deeply concerns the 
DAV, involves the growing lack of burial 
space in the existing National Cemetery Sys- 
tem. We are heartened by your Chairman’s 
recent decision to introduce a measure pro- 
posing that jurisdiction of National Ceme- 
tery matters be transferred from the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
If this measure is approved, we are sure that 
it will serve to bring about solutions to the 
many long standing problems associated 
with the National Cemetery System, includ- 
ing the recent arbitrary rulings governing 
the uses of Arlington. 

The DAV has a vital interest in the Vet- 
erans Employment Service in the Department 
of Labor. We are concerned about the proper 
staffing of this service so that disabled vet- 
erans will be assured of adequate and ef- 
fective job counseling, employment place- 
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ment, and referral to occupational training 
opportunities as contemplated by the G.I. 
Bill of Rights and re-affirmed by the Con- 
gress last year in its passage of the “Veterans 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966.“ 

Our Organization has a continuing and 
fundamental concern with keeping intact 
the benefits accorded veterans under the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended. 
Despite repeated efforts by groups and in- 
dividuals to weaken or eliminate this pro- 
tective legislation, the DAV in cooperation 
with other Veterans Organizations has thus 
far successfully opposed and defeated these 
efforts. 

The Veterans Administration’s Hospital 
and Medical Care Program is a subject in 
which the DAV has a direct and compelling 
interest. Of particular interest is the budget 
request presented to the Congress each year 
by the Veterans Administration for medical 
and prosthetic research, for hospital and 
nursing home care, and for domiciliary 
centers, 

I want to acknowledge with appreciation 
the Committee’s vigorous and ceaseless ef- 
forts to improve the standard of care and 
treatment in the Veterans Administration 
Hospital System. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the DAV 
is determined to preserve the VA Hospital 
System and to resist, full force, any at- 
tempts to erode the present structure of 
veterans’ programs. The DAV has, and al- 
ways will, subscribe to the concept that 
veterans’ benefits be administered by one 
agency and one agency only with Cabinet 
status for the Administrator. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement has covered 
some of the major objectives contained in 
our 1967 Legislative Program. There are 
others of equal importance which will re- 
ceive our attention during the course of the 
current Session of the 90th Congress. 

We sincerely believe that the proposals we 
have offered for consideration are eminently 
fair and reasonable, that their enactment 
would require no extravagant outlays, and 
that they are squarely in the public interest. 
We earnestly urge the Committee’s full and 
active support. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you 
and the distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee for your patience and understanding. 
I pledge to you the complete cooperation of 
the DAV National Officers. I assure you 
that their assistance and services are always 
available should you call upon them; and 
I want to publicly commend to you our Na- 
tional Director of Legislation, Charles L, 
“Chet” Huber and his fine staff. 

Lastly, and enthusiastically, I want to pay 
tribute to the staff members of this Com- 
mittee. In my opinion there is no group 
more competent, more dedicated than the 
staff of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. I am pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to commend and to thank them for their 
splendid cooperation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I'd 
like at this point to submit for inclusion in 
the Record a list of legislative resolutions 
adopted at the 1966 DAV National Conven- 
tion. 

Thank you! 


MOSES HERNANDEZ WINS VOICE OF 
AMERICA CONTEST 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies’ auxiliary 
conducts each year a Voice of Democracy 
contest among high school students 
throughout this Nation with the winners 
of each State being brought to Wash- 
ington as the guest of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for the final judging. This 
is a most commendable program as it not 
only enables students to win scholar- 
ships but affords them an opportunity to 
express their opinion on patriotism. 

The winner from my home State of 
Texas is Moses Hernandez who is also 
from my hometown of Bryan where he is 
a senior at Stephen F. Austin High 
School. Moses is the eighth of nine 
children in a family that has known 
the life of the migrant worker. He 
is a youngster from humble surround- 
ings who has not had the oppor- 
tunity of most teenagers. He comes 
from a family that is poor if you 
measure such in money only. But his is 
a family rich in other, more important 
assets. His parents have instilled in 
their children a desire for education, a 
love of country, and the knowledge that 
you can change your environment, and 
improve yourself. Moses is a fine stu- 
dent who has overcome the disadvantage 
of missing part of his regular schooling 
while he worked in the fields and to me 
exemplifies the type of person that has 
made this country the great Nation that 
it is. 

I was most impressed by Moses’ essay 
on democracy and no one could more 
eloquently express his love for country, 
his feelings of patriotism, and his atti- 
tude on opportunity than he has ex- 
pressed in his essay. To me it is the best. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I place his essay in the RECORD 
as I believe that this young student’s 
words will inspire my colleagues as well 
as it has me. I also wish to include a 
letter I received from Mr. Cooper T. 
Holt, executive director of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars along with a letter from 
Mr. Clyde Blum, commander, VFW Post 
No. 4692 of Bryan, Tex. 

Democracy: WHAT Ir MEANS TO ME 
(By Moses Hernandez) 

Ican worship God in my country. Why?“ 
Democracy. There have been times when 
I've disagreed with some decision in govern- 
ment and just boiled over, often getting into 
arguments with my’ classmates about it. 
Yesterday I was reading that if a person were 
to speak out like this in some places in the 
world, he would more than likely be shot; 
and I ponder within myself, “What gives me 
and not them this privilege of freedom of 
expression?” Democracy. 

When I read or hear of the sufferings and 
hardships of people in foreign countries, I 
wonder to myself, “Why was I born an Amer- 
ican in a democratic country and not as one 
of these unfortunate ones?” But, oh, how I 
thank God that I was born in this land 
where a person can speak, write, live, and 
Worship freely as one pleases without fear of 
the government. 

I believe that I was set on earth in a demo- 
cratic country for a certain purpose; and in 
order to fulfill this purpose, I need to play a 
personal role in everything that affects me. 
And democracy has affected me as a child; it 
now affects mé as a high school student in 
America; and democracy will continue to 
affect me in the future as a man. I believe 
my -personal role in preserving this demo- 
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cratic way of life as a high school student in 
the United States of America is to take ad- 
vantage of the great opportunity that is of- 
fered to me to get the best education that I 
possibly can and to make the best use of it 
for the betterment of my country and of my 
fellow men, because we the youth of today are 
the governing body of tomorrow. As a stu- 
dent I need to take great interest and pride 
in my school that, in so doing, I may also 
create a greater interest and pride in my 
country and also prove to myself and to oth- 
ers that I am worthy to be called an Ameri- 
can and to live in this great land where 
democracy prevails. I believe that by put- 
ting forth the best I’ve got into everything I 
do, and what I do being according to the 
democratic way of life, I can proudly say, “I 
am an American.” When I see a person in 
need, I try to help fulfill that need; when I 
see a gap in the friendship of two people, I 
try to help close that gap; and as for myself 
I try to have a smile and a place in my heart 
for all people not regarding their color, race, 
or creed. I believe democracy requires this 
of me and of each one of us. 

I believe students all over the United 
States and myself need to stop and realize 
how fortunate we really are so we can have 
the desire to keep our Nation strong and 
free; and we need to ask ourselves as the late 
President Kennedy stated, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but rather ask 
what you can do for your country.” I state 
these words because I sincerely believe and 
honor them in my heart; and I honor Presi- 
dent Kennedy for saying them, because they 
have so much truth in them. We have re- 
ceived so much from our country, and now 
we have an opportunity to serve our country 
by having tolerance with our fellow man and 
being loyal to America at all times. 

I believe this would be a stronger Nation 
if we seek more to give rather than to be 
given; to help rather than to be helped; to 
love rather than to be loved. 

I don’t know about my classmates; but as 
for me, I believe in a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and for that reason I pledge my allegience, 
my loyalty, and my life to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the republic 
for which it stands, one Nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

This is what democracy means to me. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Brazos COUNTY 
Post NUMBER 4692, 
Bryan, Tex., February 20, 1967. 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Congressman, 6th U.S, Congressional District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Mr, Moses Her- 
nandez, a senior at Stephen F. Austin High 
School, Bryan, Texas, won the state-wide 
contest in the V.F.W. sponsored “Voice of 
Democracy Contest” for the State of Texas. 

Moses is a Latin-American from a large 
family. His family are true Americans and 
his father is a Methodist minister. 

Moses is leaving College Station on March 
8, 1967, for Washington, D.C., on the all- 
expense-paid tour and stay in Washington 
where he will compete against the entrants 
from the other states, possessions, etc. The 
national V.F.W. is paying all expenses. Our 
post voted $50 for his spending money while 
in Washington, 

Moses has two brothers who graduated 
from Texas A&M, two more who are now at- 
tending our university and Moses has stated 
that he will definitely go to A&M upon his 
graduation from high school. He is compet- 
ing for scholarships for either $5,000, $4000, 
#3000, $2000 or $1000. 

I will send you a telegram when I know the 
time of departure from College Station and 
the expected time of arrival in Washington. 
Please let me know if you will be on hand to 
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greet him, Also, if any congressional mem- 
bers (including our two senators) will also 
be present. 

Our post and auxiliary sponsored Moses 
and we are very proud of him. Last Friday 
we had a Mexican-style dinner in our post 
home in his honor. It is truly the American 
democratic way of life when a boy from one 
of the “under-privileged” groups can prove 
himself as well as the boy from a family of 
great material wealth. 

We have received a large amount of news- 
paper, radio and television publicity concern- 
ing our winner. I know that you will appre- 
ciate being informed of this event. I would 
like to relay your answer to our local news 
media. 

Also, I am enclosing a list of our post mem- 
bers for your information. 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE BLUM, 
Post Commander. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 20, 1967. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Each year the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and its Ladies Auxiliary conducts a 
Voice of Democracy Contest. This year over 
350,000 school students participated in the 
contest competing for the five scholarships 
which are awarded as the top prizes. First 
prize is a $5,000 scholarship, second prize is 
$3,500, third prize is $2,500, fourth prize is 
$1,500 and the fifth prize is $1,000. The con- 
test theme was “Democracy—What It Means 
to Me.” 

The winning contestant from each State is 
brought to Washington, D.C., for the final 
Jadging as guest of the Veterans of Foreign 

ars. 

Enclosed is a copy of the winning speech 
from your State as delivered by Moses 
Ramirez Hernandez of Bryan, Texas, a resi- 
dent of your District. It shall be deeply ap- 
preciated if you would insert the enclosed 
speech in the Congressional Record. 

I also wish to remind you that the win- 
ning contestant from your State will be 
available in Washington the evening of March 
7, 1967, 6:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M., at the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Annual Congressional 
Dinner at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cooper T. Horx, 
Executive Director. 


CONSUMER REPRESENTATION— 
PART 2 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the second of a two-part series on con- 
sumer representation in Europe. Yester- 
day, I reported on the consumer pro- 
grams of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Great Britain. Today, I will describe the 
programs of France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, and West Germany. 
The extent of consumer representation 
in these five countries is further evidence 
of the progress which has been made in 
Europe and which, as yet, eludes us in 
the United States 
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Consumer interests in France are rep- 
resented at the cabinet level in the Na- 
tional Committee on Consumer Prob- 
lems—Comité Nationale de la Consom- 
mation. Of greatest significance to the 
protection of consumer interests in 
France, however, is the government’s 
aggressive promotion and subsidy of pri- 
vate consumer organizations. The prin- 
cipal task of the National Committee— 
an integral part of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Economics—is to bring repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the economy 
together to work out consumer problems. 
Most recently, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a govern- 
ment consumer institute to do research 
and test consumer products. | 

Nonetheless, there is already a great 
deal of private and semigovernmental 
activity in France in the field of con- 
sumer research and education. The old- 
est and probably the most prestigious of 
the organizations involved is the Associa- 
tion National pour la Défense de la Qua- 
lité Francaise or Qualité-France as it is 
better known. Qualité-France is gov- 
erned by a 25-man board of representa- 
tives from consumer groups, trade asso- 
ciations, producers, distributors, and the 
government. It is financed through 
government subsidies and by user fees 
and testing charges levied on participat- 
ing producers. The association itself em- 
ploys seven full-time technicians and has 
access to 40 professional laboratories. 

Qualité-France issues quality mark- 
ings and descriptive labels for a wide 
variety of manufactured products rang- 
ing from food and textiles to domestic 
appliances and furniture. Manufac- 
turers wishing to use the labels must sub- 
mit their products for testing, and these 
products, in turn, must meet certain 
minimum specifications. In cases where 
the product is of a higher quality than 
the minimum specified, the manufac- 
turer can indicate this on the label, sub- 
ject to verification by the association. 
By the end of 1964, Qualité-France had 
issued quality markings to 600 firms 
manufacturing some 3,000 products. 

Qualité-France insures adherence to 
its quality standards by operating a con- 
sumer complaint service. Each year, it 
receives about 2,000 complaints, of which 
one-half are justified. In cases where 
a firm is at fault, it is obliged under its 
agreement with the Qualité-France to 
repair or replace the product. If a de- 
terioration in quality or changes in the 
technical specifications of products are 
noted, authority to use the Qualité- 
France label is revoked. 

In addition to Qualité-France, there 
are four comparative testing organiza- 
tions in France: Union Fédérale de la 
Consommation — UFC — Organisation 
Générale des Consommateurs— 
ORGECO—Association Pour la Diffusion 
des Techniques Ménagéres, and Labora- 
toire Cooperatif d’Analyses et de Recher- 
ches. 

Union Fédérale de la Consommation— 
UFC—is comprised of 36 member orga- 
nizations, its officers including a repre- 
sentative from the Ministry of Finance 
and Economics, the President of Qualité- 
France, and a number of consumers and 
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economists. The UFC publishes its test 
results in a bimonthly periodical Que 
Choisir?, the French equivalent of Con- 
sumer Reports, and in a quarterly bulle- 
tin. About 60 percent of UFC’s budget 
comes from the government. 

Of more recent establishment, 
ORGECO will participate in Eurotests— 
International product testing—to be con- 
ducted by the international Bureau Eu- 
ropéen des Unions de Consommateurs. 
At the moment, ORGECO publishes the 
bi-monthly Information Consommation 
and meets about one-third of its budg- 
etary requirements with government 
funds. 

The Association Pour la Diffusion des 
Techniques Ménagéres is a nonprofit as- 
sociation of 1,000 home economics schools 
and 9 other organizations of broad ap- 
peal. It maintains its own testing labo- 
ratories where it also permits producers 
to have their products tested. Assessing 
the quality, function, and price of prod- 
ucts, the association publishes a quarter- 
ly bulletin and brochures on a wide va- 
riety of products. The government con- 
tributes about one-fifth of its annual 
budget. 

The Laboratoire Cooperatif d’Analyses 
et de Recherches is affiliated with the 
French cooperative movement, and its fa- 
cilities are at the disposal of consumer 
testing groups. With part of its budget 
funded by the government, the Labora- 
tory puts out several publications, the 
most important of which are Je voudrais 
savoir and Bulletin d’Information. 

BELGIUM 


As is the case in most West European 
countries, consumer interests in Belgium 
are represented on an independent, Gov- 
ernment-financed consumers council. 
The council has responsibility for 
documenting and analyzing all problems 
of interest to Belgian consumers, and is 
in charge of coordinating informational 
programs and promoting research work 
on consumer products and services. The 
council can, at its own discretion or at 
the request of the Government, report to 
the Ministry of Economics on subjects 
it considers important. Nominated by 
the Ministry of Economics for 4-year 
terms, the council is composed of nine 
members from consumer organizations, 
three members representing manufac- 
turers and distributors, and four ex- 
perts on distribution, product testing, 
and standardization. Government fi- 
nancing also extends to comparative 
product testing and consumer lobbying. 
It heavily subsidizes the Union Feminine 
pour l'Information de la Défense Con- 
sommateur—UFIDEC—an association of 
women from the Socialist Party and the 
cooperative movement. UFIDEC does 
product testing on its own and for the 
Common Market, and publishes its find- 
ings from time to time. Significantly, in 
subsidizing UFIDEC, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment supports the country’s best 
known consumer lobbying group. 

In the nongovernmental sphere, 
Qualité-Belgigue and L’Association des 
Consommateurs are two of the better 
known consumer organizations in Bel- 
gium. Fashioned after Qualité-France- 
Qualité-Belgigue grants quality labels to 
interested manufacturers. A 21-man 
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committee selected from diverse sectors 
of the economy establishes criteria for 
approval, selects laboratories, organizes 
use tests with local consumer clubs, and 
analyzes the data collected. Refusals to 
grant labels are always accompanied by 
detailed reports to the applicants. By 
the end of 1964, Qualité-Belgigue had is- 
sued outstanding quality marks to 135 
firms manufacturing textiles, metals, 
clothing, furniture, cleaning materials, 
and household equipment. Financed by 
fees to producers for the cost of tests and 
controls and from sale of shares to con- 
sumer clubs, Qualité-Belgigue remains 
financially independent of the Govern- 
ment. 

L’Association des Consommateurs, also 
financially independent of the Belgian 
Government, conducts product testing 
and publishes its results in French and 
Flemish in Test Achats, printed 11 times 
a year. L’Association des Consomma- 
teurs is a member of the International 
Organization of Consumer Unions and 
the Bureau Européen des Unions de Con- 
sommateurs which sponsors Eurotests. 

In Belgium, as in France, “family or- 
ganizations,” usually church-sponsored, 
provide social services and consumer in- 
formation at the local level. Encouraged 
by the government, these organizations 
engage directly in consumer education. 
The largest of the Belgian family orga- 
nizations sponsors a “seal of approval” 
akin to this country’s Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents magazine seals. La 
Ligue des Familles Nombreuses de Bel- 
gigue, which sponsors the Consumers 
Clubs throughout the country, publishes 
consumer information in its weekly pub- 
lication, which currently has a circula- 
tion over 450,000. 

THE NETHERLANDS 


The Dutch Government has recently 
established a Board for Consumer Affairs. 
This board will make its recommenda- 
tions for consumer programs to the 
Social-Economische Raad, a tripartite 
body of employers, trade union members, 
and government officials charged with 
advising the government on social and 
economic problems. The board’s mem- 
bers are drawn from consumer organiza- 
tions, unions, women’s groups, coopera- 
tives, family organizations, manufactur- 
ers, retailers, and wholesalers. As yet, 
it is too early to tell how influential it 
will become. 

In the field of consumer research and 
education, several organizations are ac- 
tive in Holland, one of which receives 
government funds. This is the Consum- 
enten Contact Orgaan—CCO—which 
meets nearly 70 percent of its expenses 
with government grants. Established in 
1957 by the Nederlandse Consumenten 
Bond, a number of cooperatives, and 
three labor organizations, the CCO has 
grown rapidly. It now tests a wide vari- 
ety of consumer products and publishes 
an information bulletin 10 times a year. 
Although the CCO is completely inde- 
pendent of producers, it generally tries 
to work with them both before and after 
publishing test results. 

In the exclusively private sphere, the 
Nederlandse Consumenten Bond is the 
largest and most influential of the Dutch 
consumer organizations. Its total mem- 
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bership, including 63,000 individual 
members and 18 organizational members, 
numbers more than 200,000. Its princi- 
pal function is comparative product test- 
ing, the results of which it publishes in 
its periodical Consumentengids which 
appears 11 times a year. 

Also privately funded is the Instituut 
Tot Voorlichting Bij Huishoudelijke 
Arbeid—IVHA—which conducts tests 
and issues quality markings for all prod- 
ucts except foods, textiles, and furniture. 
Products approved by the institute must 
be retested every 2 years to insure con- 
tinued high standards. In its monthly 
magazine, Denken en Doen, the institute 
provides descriptions of approved goods. 
By the end of 1964, IVHA had issued 517 
quality marks. 

SWITZERLAND 


At this time, the Swiss Institute for 
Household Economics—SIH—is the ma- 
jor consumer organization for which the 
government provides funds. Founded in 
1948, SIH united 43 member organiza- 
tions devoted to household economics. 
The institute runs product tests, does re- 
search, and conducts studies in many 
areas of household management. SIH’s 
findings are published in its quarterly 
journal, SIH fiir Sie, and its monthly 
publication, 

ELEKTRISCHE HAUSHALGERATE 


The Swiss Government established the 
Federal Commission on Consumer Affairs 
just over a year ago. Thus, it is still too 
early to evaluate its work. However, it is 
expected that the commission, which is 
currently developing a consumer pro- 
gram for Switzerland, will present a set 
of recommendations as to how govern- 
ment funds can best be spent to help con- 
sumers. What institutional forms these 
recommendations will take is yet to be 
seen. 

Three recently established consumer 
organizations are currently engaged in 
consumer goods testing. These are: La 
Fondation pour la Protection des Con- 
sommateurs, established in 1964, the 
Fédération Romande des Consom- 
matrices, founded in 1959, and Kon- 
sumentinnenforum der Deutsche 
Schweiz und des Kantons Tessin, or- 
ganized in 1963. 


WEST GERMANY 


The Federal Government of Germany 
has just launched a large consumer 
goods testing program and provided ex- 
tensive funds for its operation. The 
Foundation for Goods Testing—Stiftung 
Warentest—is governed by a board con- 
sisting of a housewife, a commercial sci- 
entist versed in business management, a 
commercial lawyer, an experienced ad- 
ministrator, and a political economist. 
An advisory committee comprised of 
seven consumer members and seven in- 
dustry members recommends to the 
board what products should be tested. 
Consulting committees are established 
for each product tested, and the testing 
itself is commissioned to existing scien- 
tific and technical institutions. The in- 
stitute conducts about 70 product tests a 
year. The Ministry of Economics, which 
runs a consumer-liaison office, currently 
provides $1 million a year for the opera- 
tion of Stiftung Warentest. 
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Since 1951, the Federal Government 
has sponsored and financed the Institute 
of Home Economics, which develops test 
methods and tests food products and 
home appliances. The institute runs its 
own demonstration center in Stuttgart. 

States and cities in Germany are also 
deeply involved in consumer affairs. 
They finance local consumer-education 
centers in 11 major cities. These bu- 
reaus maintain demonstration centers, 
handle consumer complaints, and pro- 
duce radio and TV shows. 

The largest private consumer orga- 
nization in Germany is the Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft der Verbraucherverbande— 
AGV—a nonprofit federation of 20 mem- 
ber organizations comprising a total of 
7 million individual members. 

The AGV conducts product tests on 
its own and at the request of producers, 
publishing its results in studies and pur- 
chase guides. It also develops test meth- 
ods and elaborates test conditions for 
other organizations. The AGV publishes 
36 issues a year of its Verbraucher 
Politische Korrespondenz, dealing with 
broad policy interests of consumers, and 
its monthly Verbraucher Rundschau, 
which focuses on testing. The AGV was 
instrumental in rallying political support 
for the establishment of the govern- 
ment-run Stiftung Warentest. 

Unique to Germany is the monthly 
magazine D.M.—Deutsche Mark. Be- 
lieving that there is money to be made 
on consumer affairs, D.M. is a strictly 
commercial venture, sometimes accept- 
ing advertising from firms whose prod- 
ucts it reviews. D.M. is sold at news 
stands, not by subscription, and tries to 
catch the interest of housewives and 
general readers by its sensational head- 
lines and down-to-earth language. 

D.M. maintains its own laboratory near 
Stuttgart where it employs 22 engineers 
and technicians. Its circulation is some- 
where between 400,000 and 500,000, 
which is considerable although it has 
apparently not grown in the last 2 years. 
There is some feeling that the public has 
lost interest in DM. Yet, it still remains 
one of the most popular consumer maga- 
zines in Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be clear from 
my descriptions of the consumer pro- 
grams in these nine European countries 
that their governments take an active 
role in promoting the consumer interest. 
European governments haye recognized 
that, given the increasingly complex 
nature of modern economies and the 
ever-increasing array of products from 
which the consumer must choose, con- 
sumer interests can no longer be left at 
the mercy of the marketplace, but must 
be actively protected and represented. 

I am eager to see the U.S. Government 
assume a similarly active role in pro- 
tecting and representing the consumer 
interest. In particular, I think the 
United States should draw from the 
European experience with consumer 
goods testing, informative, labeling, 
household research, and consumer edu- 
cation. Some European countries, nota- 
bly Sweden, have developed consumer 
information programs which are remark- 
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ably effective in reaching the buying pub- 
lic. They make full use of traveling ex- 
hibits, radio, television, and all the other 
mass media. In general, the United 
States remains far behind Europe in 
seeking new ways to assist consumers. 
Yet, we in this country are no less com- 
mitted to the welfare of the consumer 
than are Europeans. It follows, then, 
that it is time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to equip itself to better serve the 
interests of the American consumer. 


TEACHER CORPS REAPS PRAISE 
FROM EDUCATION LEADERS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
some statements made by a number of 
respected education leaders, both in Gov- 
ernment and our Nation's school systems, 
regarding the value of the contribution 
of the Teacher Corps in meeting the 
pressing problem of finding and training 
teachers for our Nation’s educationally 
disadvantaged, both urban and rural. 

Mr. Speaker, the support for the 
Teacher Corps during this past week is 
most impressive because it comes from 
the men on the firing line—the educators 
who face the day-to-day problems of re- 
cruiting and retaining teachers for the 
educationally disadvantaged. 

Mr. Speaker, these statements have 
been made over the past few days during 
the hearings of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on the proposed amend- 
ments to the landmark Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The Teacher 
Corps, under the proposed amendments, 
will become a special part of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—the portion of the act most directly 
concerned with education of the dis- 
advantaged. 

The Teacher Corps, even with its pres- 
ent modest resources, is already making 
a significant contribution to education 
in the slums of our inner cities and in 
pockets of rural poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, school superintendents 
and other educators, from both large and 
smaller cities, have endorsed the Teacher 
Corps and their experience with it. The 
testimony has been most impressive and 
I urge my colleagues to read with care 
what some of our Nation's foremost edu- 
cators are saying about this imaginative 
program. 

I would like to present the remarks of 
the following: 

The Honorable John W. Gardner, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Joseph Manch, superintendent, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, superintend- 
ent, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Paul W. Briggs, superintendent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dr. Norman Drachler, superintendent, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. William Kottmeyer, superintend- 
ent, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Harold S. Vincent, superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Charles Holt, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Their remarks follow: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W. 
GARDNER, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, BEFORE THE HOUSE EDUCATION 
AND LABOR COMMITTEE, MARCH 7, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: 

For Members of this distinguished Com- 
mittee there is no need to elaborate upon 
the increasing significance of education for 
our time. By your actions in the past decade 
you have amply demonstrated your commit- 
ment to American education. Suffice it to 
say that the fulfillment of each citizen’s 
hopes and the solution of our society’s most 
crucial problems demand that we continue 
to improve our Nation's educational 
opportunities. 

Improvement, however, can only come 
through careful assessment of what has 
proven successful in the past and careful 
planning for what appears to be needed in 
the future. I feel strongly that these hear- 
ings, early in the first session of a new Con- 
gress, provide a useful opportunity to carry 
out this assessment and planning. Thus, E 
am pleased to appear before you today to 
discuss certain key measures of our 1967 
legislative proposals for education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, contained in H.R. 6230, 
built upon a number of our most successful 
existing programs and, also, call for the es- 
tablishment of several vitally needed new 
programs. All of these amendments are 
worthy of your support. At this time, how- 
ever, I would like to restrict my remarks to 
two proposals which I feel are especially 
deserving of comment—the Teacher Corps 
and Comprehensive Educational Planning. 

I do not wish to discuss the Teacher Corps 
in detail. I understand that my colleagues, 
Commissioner Howe and Director Graham, 
fulfilled that task most admirably in their 
testimony last week. I do wish to make 
clear, however, what I consider to be the 
most outstanding features of the Teacher 
Corps. 

First, the Teacher Corps is designed to 
help in alleviating one of the most crucial 
problems of our time—the education of dis- 
advantaged youth. All too often, children 
raised in city ghettos, in underdeveloped 
rural areas, on Indian reservations, or in mi- 
grant labor camps are faced with a life al- 
most devoid of the opportunity to gain indi- 
vidual and material success. Teacher Corps 
volunteers carry with them or develop skills 
specifically geared to the problems of under- 
privileged youth. Perhaps, more important, 
however, they carry with them an intense 
personal concern for the children they teach. 
If a child is deprived and alienated, neither 
money, buildings, nor books can in them- 
selves make him interested in learning. 
Most often, the crucial ingredient is an in- 
spired, considerate, and concerned teacher 
who is able to respond to the needs of each 
child. We have many such teachers regular- 
ly employed in our schools today—but we 
need many more, especially in economically 
disadvantaged areas. The Teacher Corps is 
helping to provide such dedicated teachers 
with the opportunity to serve where they 
are needed most. We must continue this 
effort. 

A second feature of the Teacher Corps is 
the positive influence it is having upon edu- 
cational practices. Many Teacher Corps 
volunteers, both interns and master teachers, 
bring a refreshing vigor to their work. Often 
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their breadth of outlook and innovative 
spirit serve as a breath of fresh air to both 
the pupils they instruct and the teachers 
with whom they work. Moreover, Corpsmen 
act as a direct link between the colleges and 
universities in which many of our new edu- 
cational ideas are created and the practical 
world of the school where those ideas are 
needed. This is a kind of link which has 
too often been or has been too fragile 
in the past. It is a link which deserves to be 
strengthened and continued in the future. 

The positive influence of Corpsmen is not 
limited to their pupils and schools. There 
is increasing evidence that the freshness of 
outlook and the practical teaching experi- 
ences of Corps members are also bringing 
about changes in teacher training practices. 
Schools of education are coming to see the 
advantages in providing trainees with more 
extensive field experiences. And the Teacher 
Corps is making a marked contribution to 
this movement. 

A third significant feature of the Teacher 
Corps is that it, at least partially, offsets our 
crucial shortage of educators. Our many 
new educational programs have brought 
great benefits, but our supply of capable 
educators has not kept pace with the in- 
creased demands. In time, training pro- 
grams will help to redress the balance, but, 
for the interim, programs such as the Teacher 
Corps are of value in meeting the personnel 
needs of our schools. The Teacher Corps is 
particularly helpful in this regard because it 
places teachers where they are in greatest 
demand, in our urban ghettos and rural 
areas. 

Fourth, the Corps embodies one of our 
culture's most strongly held values—a desire 
to help other people. Genuine service to the 
disadvantaged is demanding work and often 
takes place in unpleasant surroundings. It 
calls for a form of selflessness and individual 
sacrifice which our society has always valued 
and must continue to foster and reward. The 
Teacher Corps provides an outlet for the ex- 
pression of personal idealism and concern for 
one's fellow man. 

The young people of our society have given 
ample evidence of their desire to create a 
better world, The highly successful pro- 
grams of the Peace Corps and VISTA have 
proved that idealism can be a powerful force 
for individual and societal improvement. In 
the short time it has existed, the Teacher 
Corps has proven that it too can serve as a 
positive instrument for channeling idealism 
into programs of practical benefit to our 
society. 

Many of our best young people today won- 
der whether they have any place in this vast 
and complicated society of ours. They feel 
anonymous and ruthless and alienated. 
They are oppressed by the impersonality of 
our institutions. In my judgment there 
isn’t any quicker cure for that ailment than 
evidence that their society needs them. I 
don’t think there could be anything better 
for a great many of our young people than 
a period of hard voluntary service in a ven- 
ture surrounded by a spirit of dedication. 
The idea of a Corps, as in the Peace Corps, 
considerably enhances the atmosphere of 
service. We are proposing several amend- 
ments to the original Teacher Corps legisla- 
tion which stem from our experiences to 
date, We will, perhaps, need to make other 
adjustments in the future. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that the Teacher Corps is 
deserving of extension and expansion. 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. SIDNEY P. MARLAND, Su- 
PERINTENDENT, PITTSBURGH, PA., BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Marcu 3, 1967 
Dr. MARLAND. I will try to respond as to the 

validity of the concept of the Teacher Corps. 
I cannot applaud it enthusiastically 

enough, As I say, we made some faltering 
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starts on that in Pittsburgh, with our volun- 
tary relationships with other institutions, be- 
fore the Teacher Corps came into being, but 
only very modestly, six or eight teachers here 
and there, I think the present level of sup- 
port provides around 1,500 teachers this year, 
advancing presumably 5,000 in the proposed 
legislation for a year. 

Again I say this is very, very few, but it 
is terribly important. I refer again to my 
written testimony, page 2, where I say the 
number of generalizations emerge. There 
must be innovative and fresh approaches to 
teacher techniques and curriculum for the 
deprived. 

That is what we are talking about—atti- 
tudes, skills, sensitivities, and the heart and 
the stomach for working in the deprived 
areas. This is what the Teacher Corps says 
to me, and it is terribly important. 

Mr. Hawkins. From that point, let's get 
to the next phase of it. How is it that the 
Teacher Corps is able to attract and recruit 
individuals to go into the teaching pro- 
fession and to accept these assignments when 
conventional institutions apparently cannot 
do this? 

Dr. MaRLanp, I will try to answer that one 
very clearly. I have tried that twice before 
today but I don’t think I have made it as I 
should. 

Our young people coming up through col- 
lege all over this country by and large are 
enrolled in liberal arts situations. A great 
majority of them have not yet decided when 
they go to college what they are going to do 
afterward, or at least they are openminded 
on it. Very often the young person, as a 
freshman or a sophomore in college, has no 
interest whatsoever in being a teacher. He 
does not want to take the conventional 
teacher-training courses or those offered in 
a teacher college, the education courses that 
are often considered dull. They disdain 
teaching. 

Then all of a sudden something happens 
as a product of their maturity, as a product 
of their increasing sense of values, their in- 
creasing development of a personal philoso- 
phy. They suddenly say, “Why didn't I 
qualify for teaching back there 2 or 3 years 
ago when I had a chance to choose those 
courses?” 

I say this with the utmost feeling of abso- 
luteness because I have experienced this my- 
self hundreds and hundreds of times with 
young people I have worked with, who have 
been through the schools with which I am 
associated, both in the favored suburbs and 
in Pittsburgh. 

They suddenly become aroused to the fact 
that they want to be a teacher. They also 
become aroused to the fact that they want 
to do something to change the world, and 
this is good. For this reason, the National 
Teacher Corps has a unique and specific re- 
sponse to the desires of those young people. 

It provides them a clear track at very little 
cost to themselves to acquire a profession 
after they have already thought it was too 
late. They had already spent 3 or 4 years 
in college and they couldn't go back and start 
over again. It gives them immediate in- 
come, adequate for subsistence, as they con- 
tinue to learn. Many of these people could 
not immediately go to graduate school in the 
conventional master of arts in teaching pro- 
grams, for example, at $2,000 or $3,000 a year. 
They spent their money on their first 4 years 
of college. 

There is a substantial proportion of the 
young people in our colleges who are ripe and 
ready to turn their wisdom and talents to 
the teaching of children, particularly be- 
cause of the motivations implied in the 
whole spirit of social justice. They see there 
is something that they can do. They see 
there is something to which they can turn 
their hands to make it a better world. 

Believe me, there are surprisingly large 
numbers of our young people who believe 
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this way. We have opened the door a little 
way in the Teacher Corps in providing a road 
for them to follow. It brings in somebody 
who never otherwise would have been a 
teacher. He might have been an account- 
ant, a perfectly fine architect, or something 
else, but not a teacher. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JOSEPH MANCH, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, BUFFALO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BUF- 
FALO, N.Y., BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, Marcu 8, 1967 


(1) The first category of the Amendment 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act concerns the National Teacher Corps. 
Buffalo, in cooperation with the State Uni- 
versity of New York College at Buffalo, has 
had an N.T.C. program operating since the 
summer of 1966. At present there are five 
teams of interns each headed by a master 
teacher, twenty-five Corps members in all, 
working in the core area schools of Buffalo. 
We have been pleased with the efforts of each 
of these teams and we are in favor of those 
amendments which would allow us to im- 
prove the use of Corps personnel in our 
schools. We feel that our control over the 
placement of personnel, although not at 
present a problem, would be better served 
by the proposed amendment stipulating 
local control over the placement of N.T.C. 
members. We are also in agreement with 
the proposed amendments concerning 
changes in compensation, State educa- 
tional agency approval, and the use of N.T.C. 
members in migrant schools and schools op- 
erated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(2) The amendments which promote plan- 
ning and evaluation at the state level appear 
to be in the interests of our local efforts. 
Therefore we wish to be noted as being in 
favor of these amendments. 

(3) Buffalo Public Schools have long been 
leaders in vocational education. The insti- 
tution of innovative vocational programs 
would be in accord with our long established 
program of providing new vocational oppor- 
tunities as the economic and technological 
features of our society change. We applaud 
any efforts made to assist the states in es- 
tablishing at a local level innovative voca- 
tional programs designed to bring vocational 
education into accord with the rapidly 
changing modern industrial world. I have 
attached to this statement a recent inter- 
view I have given for Urban School Notes 
published by Western Reserve University. 
This presents a summary of my present 
thinking on the subject of innovation in yo- 
cational education. 


STATEMENT OF DR. BERNARD E. DONOVAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEw YORK 
Orry, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR, MARCH 8, 1967 
The sixteen Great Cities we represent con- 

tain within them a total population of 25,- 

000,000 people. They have within them a 

public school enrollment of approximately 

4,500,000 children, exclusive of higher educa- 

tion. It is apparent from these figures that 

the Superintendents here today speak for a 

large segment of the school population of 

America. This segment has attempted to 

support its schools to the best of its ability 

on a local and state basis. 

As Chairman of the Committee to Coordi- 
nate Federal Legislative Activities of the Re- 
search Council of the Great Cities Improve- 
ment Program, I have been designated to 
present to the Committee the consensus of 
the thinking of the Great Cities of the coun- 
try on certain important matters of federal 
legislation. Because of our common prob- 
lems we have found through our research 
that we do have common interests in some 
of the problems of federal legislation and it 
is these common concerns which I will pre- 
sent to you this morning. 
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CITIES A MELTING POT 

The cities of this nation have been and are 
now the melting pots of America. They have 
drawn to them those who seek social im- 
provement, economic opportunity, political 
change, equality of opportunity, cultural up- 
lift and social acceptance. In the cauldron 
of the Great Cities, the poor, the handi- 
capped, the illiterate, the foreign born, the 
political exile, rub elbows and share experi- 
ences with longer established residents whose 
forebears went through the same procedures. 
This constant shift of population and the 
attendant delicate complicated problems 
which it brings to the city reflect directly on 
the educational program of these school dis- 
tricts, The development of productive, edu- 
cated citizens through these melting pots is 
welcomed by the cities as their contribution 
to national progress. It does place upon 
each city, however, a tremendous financial 
burden for the conduct of a public school 
system which must face these unique prob- 
lems. 

The Large Cities have been faced, within 
the last several years, with this same melting 
pot problem but now with an added ingre- 
dient. The cities find themselves having 
shifted from a multi-national origin problem 
to a multi-racial problem. This has caused 
the Large Cities to adjust their educational 
programs to a considerable degree to meet 
the new problems. Language and social cus- 
tom barriers have given way to considera- 
tions of human relations and equality of 
opportunity. In many of our large cities a 
sizable segment of the former population has 
moved to the suburbs. This has increased 
our difficulty in maintaining racial balance in 
our schools and in handling our educational 
problems, 


VARIED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The vocational education needs of the 
Great Cities need no description. Changing 
job opportunities, the influx of thousands 
upon thousands of students from rural areas 
of the country, the inability of large cities 
to keep up with changing techniques and 
equipment in vocational education has posed 
a tremendous problem in the effective voca- 
tion training of youth so that when they do 
graduate they are acceptable in industry. 

The cities have also become the mecca for 
children with handicaps. , Because the cities 
have traditionally attempted to provide serv- 
ices for all types of handicapped children, 
there has been a concerted movement by peo- 
ple with handicapped children to move to 
the city so as to avail themselves of these 
services. We now find ourselves unable to 
support all of the programs for the handi- 
capped which we would like to support. 
These programs are extremely expensive but 
they are necessary. We have a responsibility 
to every child and a particular one to the 
visually, mentally, physically, socially or 
emotionally handicapped child. 

THE TAX PROBLEM 


In addition to these great needs facing 
the cities of the country, we are also bound 
by antiquated tax structures. In most cases 
the city’s tax structure is based upon real 
property which at this moment is taxed to the 
point where it is hardly likely to be able to 
absorb any further tax increases. We must 
compete within the city for the tax dollar 
with every other metropolitan service that 
must be provided, The municipal overbur- 
den which is unique to cities prevents the 
city from putting all the tax money it would 
like to into its educational program. 

State aid to the city varies throughout the 
nation. In most cases it is a minor part of 
the financial structure of the local school 
system, In my own state of New York the 
City of New York carries approximately two 
thirds of the cost of its local school system. 

The declining ability of the city and the 
state to finance the educational program re- 
flects itself in a considerable construction 
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backlog in our cities. The shifting of our 
populations and the increase in our size has 
made it most important for us to put money 
into the building of new buildings to ac- 
commodate our new population. This has 
left us with a very large backlog of an- 
tiquated buildings which need either re- 
placement or complete rehabilitation. 


TEACHER SHORTAGES 


We are also faced with a teacher shortage 
in the Great Cities at a time when it is so 
essential that we expand our services to 
children. Salaries are only one part of the 
recruitment of teachers. The adequacy of 
educational facilities and the adequacy of 
materials of instruction are also important 
in the recruiting of teachers. The financing 
of our schools today on city and state levels 
with the very minimal help we are getting 
from the federal government does not per- 
mit us to attack this total problem on the 
vast scale that is demanded. 


TEACHER CORPS 


With these general needs of the cities in 
mind, I would respectfully draw to your at- 
tention those aspects of continued or 
amended federal legislation concerning edu- 
cation which are of particular importance to 
our school systems. 

The cities are greatly concerned with 
several aspects of the funding of the federal 
programs as follows: 

There is great need for federal appropria- 
tions to match federal authorizations. 
School systems build their planning and 
their hopes on authorizations adopted by 
Congress. They then find in the course of 
appropriations that the money forthcoming 
for these authorizations does not contem- 
plate meeting the full program either in 
scope or in length of time. Just last Friday 
I was informed that the money for the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps had run out and that 
something special had to be done for the 
nineteen experienced teachers and seventy- 
four Teacher Corps trainees that we had in 
the City of New York or they would lose 
their jobs. We have made the necessary 
arrangements not to lose these valuable pro- 
fessional people but it is an example of what 
happens when funding is not complete. 
Authorization indicated $151,000,000 under 
Title I for New York State. Appropriations 
provided $111,000,000 which required a major 
readjustment of contemplated programs. 

While not all of the Great Cities of the 
country have engaged in the National 
Teacher Corps program, those of us who 
have are in favor of full funding for this 
program. It is unfortunate that a program 
with such great promise for the inner core 
cities does not succeed because it is not com- 
pletely funded and therefore does not get 
the whole-hearted support of the agencies 
and institutions which should be working 
with it. 

We feel that the members of Congress are 
sincerely concerned with the welfare of the 
children of this nation. So are we. There- 
fore, we are willing to lend our every assist- 
ance to the development of the proper legis- 
lation and the most effective procedures for 
providing a quality integrated education for 
every child in this nation, particularly for 
the children under our supervision in the 


large cities. 


STATEMENT oF DR. PAUL W. Bnrads, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR, MARCH 8, 1967 

REACTION TO THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 
We endorse these amendments and urge 
their favorable consideration by the Con- 
gress. 
National Teacher Corps 
In Cleveland this year we have had several 
Teacher Corps teams functioning in some of 
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our schools in the most disadvantaged sec- 
tions of the city. This program has been 
very satisfactory. 


Comprehensive educational planning 


The need for comprehensive educational 
planning is great, if we are to carry out more 
effectively the necessary coordinated, system- 
atic attack on the pressing problems of edu- 
cation in the urban centers. 


Innovation in vocational education 


In the area of vocational education, the 
great urban centers, stricken as they are by 
massive youth unemployment and despair, 
feel keenly the urgency of developing new 
dimensions in vocational education oppor- 
tunities. We must prepare youth not only 
for the jobs presently available, but for the 
rapidly changing labor demands resulting 
from technological advances. 


Expanded educational opportunities for 
handicapped children 


Handicapped children in a city such as 
Cleveland often have their difficulties from 
physical, mental or emotional handicaps 
compounded by intense poverty and other so- 
cial and economic deprivations. 

While we have today in Cleveland an out- 
standing program for handicapped children, 
its expansion to meet the needs of this city 
is hampered. 

STATEMENT OF Dr. NORMAN DraCHLER, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, MARCH 8, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, I have presented to you and 
to Members of the Committee our testimony 
and some materials expanding upon the is- 
sues before us today. 

I appreciate the opportunity to express 
some facts concerning the status of our 
schools and their needs as these relate to 
the issues under discussion today. 


1. NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 


Detroit has a school enrollment of ap- 
proximately 300,000 children with about 
11,000 teachers. Our basic premise is that 
all children are educable. Lack of motiva- 
tion, poverty, physical handicaps, and even 
lack of funds—must serve not as explana- 
tions for our shortcomings, but as guidelines 
for developing skills, attitudes and programs 
necessary for the success of each student. 
I constantly remind myself and our staff that 
we can do better with what we have. 

Nevertheless, I have to be fair with the 
community and the staff when I face the 
realities of our present situation: 

a) Over 800 of our 11,000 teachers are 
emergency substitutes on regular positions 
simply because we have been unable to hire 
qualified certificated teachers. 

b) Despite our inservice training program, 
many of our teachers are teaching subject 
matters such as Math, Science and foreign 
languages—for which they are not ade- 
quately prepared. 

c) If we in Detroit were to have the same 
ratio of teachers to pupils as exists in the 
rest of the state—we would need an addi- 
tional 1,650 teachers in our schools tomorrow 
morning. At an average salary of $8,000 per 
year, this amounts to about $13 million. 

d) If we could hire these 1,650 teachers we 
would need at least an additional 1,000 
classrooms in order to house them, 

e) We have in Detroit over 4,000 elemen- 
tary classrooms. Of these, 51%—more than 
half—have between 35 and 49 youngsters 
per classroom. In junior high schools, 20% 
of our classrooms run between 35 and 49, 
and in our senior high schools, over 32% 
have between 35 and 39 in a room. 

f) Each of our grades in the elementary 
schools, particularly grades 3 through 6, 
operate on one basic textbook to two chil- 
dren. One class uses these in the morning, 
while others are in special rooms, and then 
in the afternoon the classes switch and the 
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second group in the homeroom uses the same 
textbook. Simply to make it possible for 
each child to be able to take home to study 
his basic textbook, a reader, a speller or an 
arithmetic book, we need an additional $3 
million next year in Detroit. 

g) Detroit is spending about $516 per 
child per school year.. The suburban areas 
are spending six to eight hundred dollars 
per year. It is our task to produce quality 
education for city youngsters, most of whom 
come from disadvantaged homes with less, 
than neighboring schools have, in services 
for their children who come from middle- 
class environments. It is quite obvious that 
a child from a lower socio-economic home, 
be he white or Negro, is much more de- 
pendent upon his school success, upon the 
quality of teacher services, facilities and 
educational program than is a youngster 
from a lower socio-economic situation, 

The proposed legislation to continue and 
expand the National Teacher Corps is highly 
desirable, since it affords a new training 
program that should provide additional man- 
power for the education of disadvantaged 
children. The involvement of veteran 
teachers and college-graduate interns in pro- 
fessional training programs for the teach- 
ing of disadvantaged children could open 
the door to a rewarding professional career. 
It could also do much to fill the teaching 
void that exists in the schools of the core 
city. The program, since its inception, has 
been broaching a difficult new area with 
limited resources 

The Teacher Corps program is a direct, 
desirable service for the disadvantaged chil- 
dren of this nation. We would hope that 
our program of sixteen teachers could be 
expanded to many times that number. 
While the amendments propose to eliminate 
any question of federal control, I would as- 
sure the Committee that this has not been 
a problem in our program. 


STATEMENT OF Dr, WILLIAM KOTTMEYER, SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, Sr. LOUVIS 
Pusiic ScHoots, St. Lovuts, Mo., BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR, MARCH 8, 1967 


There is little question that education in 
St. Louis has been considerably strengthened 
by the help we have received from Con- 
gress. We are particularly grateful to this 
Committee and to its counterpart in the 
Senate. Without your dedication and hard 
work the educational legislation would have 
been far less workable than it proved to be. 
Our schools are truly in your debt. 

The children in St. Louis have begun to 
realize great benefits from this legislation 


and we expect even greater benefits to spring 


from it in the future as we in the schools 
and Congress work to accomplish its laud- 
able purposes. 

In the St. Louis Public Schools we enroll 
about 118,000 students from Kindergarten 
through the fourth year of our Harris 
Teachers College. There are in addition an- 
other 40,300 private and parochial students 
attending school in the City of St. Louis. In 
company with the other great cities of the 
Nation, St. Louis is gaining large numbers 
of poor, unskilled, and undereducated per- 
sons and losing middle-class taxpayers to 
the surrounding suburbs. The effects of 
these conditions have already been well doc- 
umented and so I will not repeat them to- 
day. The need, however, not only continues 
but grows more acute each day it is not 
met. 

Let me discuss the items included in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. 

National Teacher Corp. The St. Louis 
Public Schools are not now participating in 
this p: m. We are, however, very favor- 
able toward it and might have been able to 
persuade a local university to cooperate with 
us in establishing a National Teacher Corps 
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in our city if there had been more time last 

year. At the present time we are working 

closely with the University of Missouri in 

St. Louis for this purpose. 

Certainly any program which can develop 
dedicated, perceptive, trained teachers to 
work in the inner city will be completely 
welcome. 

STATEMENT.OF Dr. HAROLD S. VINCENT, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR, MARCH 8, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: 

Milwaukee is experiencing many of the 
changes evident in the large cities of this 
country. The central city has a dispropor- 
tionate share of families who suffer disad- 
vantage and deprivation of many kinds. 
This, of course, has implications for the 
schools as efforts have been made to provide 
compensatory educational services in areus 
of great population density and mobility. 
More recently, these efforts have been vastly 
expanded through legislation providing fed- 
eral funds for such purposes. 

In cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, we are completing our 
first year's program with the National 
Teacher Corps. This program offers excel- 
lent possibilities for the selection and train- 
ing of an increased number of teachers for 
work with children in disadvantaged areas.of 
the city. It is our hope that this program 
may be doubled in our city next year. 
STATEMENT OF Dr. CHARLES HOLT, SUPERIN- 

TENDENT oF SCHOOLS, SOUTH BEND, IND., 

BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 

TION AND LABOR, MARCH 9, 1967 

First of all, we are committed in South 
Bend at this point with the National Teach- 
er Corps. One of the most difficult things 
in these 13 schools of which I spoke is the 
recruitment of staff, as you have doubtless 
heard many times. 

The experienced, competent teacher with 
seniority has said by and large, “I don’t 
want to go to these schools,” which means 
there is a disproportionate number of inex- 
perienced teachers, Even these teachers 
often leave after a year. I think this is 
changing now. 

But I see the Teacher Corps as an oppor- 
tunity to bring in people specifically trained 
to deal with these youngsters. Without this 
program, it means this to us: that we will 
have to bring in in the summer, prior to the 
opening of school, a workshop program of 
one to two weeks at most to try our best to 
equip these teachers to know the problems 
of disadvantaged children. 

With the internes, the use of experienced 
teachers in this program, it will assist us 
materially and will bring about perhaps 
more commitment on the part of the other 
teachers, as they see the young teachers, the 
internes, the experienced teachers work with 
these children. 

What I am saying is, I think this is the 
way to provide the experienced teacher for 
disadvantaged children. 

The problem of recruiting is a very dis- 
couraging thing. I notice that the Teacher 
Corps in the first year, their success, at the 
national level has been most encouraging. 

. I think this comes about perhaps be- 
cause of a national commitment, a desire 
for public service that these people exhibit. 

So we would be wholeheartedly in favor 
of the Teacher Corps. We would hope fer- 
vently that members of this corps would 
come to South Bend to assist us with our 
programs. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER RAILWAY 
PASSENGER SERVICE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for a decent system of passenger 
railway service in the United States is 
coming to be recognized as one of the 
most essential and crucial needs of the 
Nation. What the American public does 
not yet understand, unfortunately, is that 
many of the major railroads have been 
in the process of dismantling what was 
once the greatest railway passenger serv- 
ice systems in the world. Today, the deed 
is almost done. 

I have been speaking out on the sub- 
ject in Congress for several years, and so 
far it has been a very lonely fight. But 
there is some evidence that experts and 
nonexperts are beginning to be stirred up 
about what is rapidly becoming a critical 
situation. As railroad after railroad 
abandon their passenger services, point- 
ing to the availability of airplane and 
automobile transportation, little thought 
is given to the problem that might arise 
were weather conditions to make it im- 
possible for those facilities to function 
for a city or metropolitan area. What 
would happen if highways and airports 
were closed down for a prolonged period 
and the transportation of large numbers 
of people in and out of the area became 
necessary? It is not widely known that 
there are so few passenger railway trains 
in existence that the smallest emergency, 
civilian or military, would exhaust our 
supply. 

With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp two excellent articles 
on the problem of passenger service on 
the railroads. The first is a study done 
by Lewis A. Frank, an economic con- 
sultant to the Railway Passenger Com- 
mittee, entitled “Railway Passenger 
Service, the Alternatives Ahead.” The 
second, by William R. Wright, entitled 
the “Nuisance of Passengers,” appeared 
in the Nation magazine, February 27, 
1967. 

The articles follow: 

RAILWAY PASSENGER SERVICE: THE ALTERNA- 
TIVES AHEAD 

In order to formulate a sound rail passen- 
ger transport policy within the guidelines 
establishing the Department of Transporta- 
tion it is necessary to structurally analyze 
the present state of rail passenger transpor- 
tation in this country. During the 1939- 
1965 period, Federal and State outlays for 
highway systems including the Federal In- 
terstate Highway program enacted in 1956 
totalled between $30 and 635 billion dollars 
resulting in more than a four-fold expansion 
of Federal highway mileage during this pe- 
riod. At the same time, total rail mileage, 


unassisted by government grants (except in 
the case of the Federally-owned and operated 
Alaska Railroad) contracted by 10 percent. 
The percentage of total railway mileage uti- 
lized for passenger service also gradually de- 
clined, leaying the country worse off now 
than in the depression pre-World War II era 
in terms of quantity and quality. In 1939, 
73.6 percent of all railroad mileage was uti- 
lized to provide passenger service. This per- 
centage, except for brief periods during World 
War II and Korea steadily declined until by 
1965, only 31.4% of the some 218,000 miles 
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of track in the U.S, was utilized for passen- 
ger service. During this period, however, the 
U.S. population increased by nearly 50 per- 
cent and intercity travel increased nearly 400 
percent over 1939. 

Coincident with this decline in quantity is 
a decline in quality of rail service. In 1939, 
total passenger service miles in the US 
amounted to 391,000 with an average daily 
passenger carrying capacity of Class I rail- 
roads (those lines with an annual operating 
revenue of $3 million or more) amounting to 
1.7 million seat spaces in coaches, Pullmans, 
and parlor cars, totalling 45,479 units. By 
1965, total service had declined sharply to 
77,000 train-miles with an average daily 
seating capacity of 668,000 seat spaces in a 
drastically reduced passenger car population 
of 21,327 (all types). The average age of 
passenger cars today is 19-20 years and which 
are relatively more obsolete compared to their 
predecessors of a quarter-century ago. 
Especially decimated in numbers due to 
scrap, retirement, or foreign sale, are the 
Pullman sleepers, parlor cars, and railway- 
operated dining cars, which had been most 
closely associated with the luxury service 
provided by the railroads, 

There are three main factors which 
adequately explain but do not necessarily 
justify the decline, relatively and absolutely 
compared to other forms of transportation, 
of rail passenger traffic in the 1939-1965 
period: 

(a) Economic Factors: Loss of passengers 
to private autos, buses, and scheduled air- 
lines and railway costs and fares mounted 
without corresponding increases in pro- 
ductivity or significant changes in tech- 
nology which would offset higher costs. 

(b) Legislative Factors: Railway passenger 
service has had to bear disproportionate costs 
of freight operations and less-favored gov- 
ernment tax treatment has been reflected in 
the 16.9% of passenger revenues in 1965 be- 
ing absorbed in the payment of total costs 
and taxes for right-of-way, whereas bus user 
charges were 5.9% of revenue and airline 
user charges were only 4.0% of revenue. 
This tax burden continues to make it more 
difficult for railroads to maintain passenger 
service out of current revenue while at the 
same time providing adequate funds for 
maintenance and replacement of old equip- 
ment. 

(c) Regulatory Factors: Present proce- 
dures, especially since the revision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in 1958 has resulted 
in over 300 train discontinuances and 150 
pending discontinuances which has seriously 
affected medium-to-long-haul passenger 
service (over 50 miles in length) while not 
providing adequate time for investigation or 
review of the cost figures used to justify 
discontinuances. Lack of uniform passenger 
cost accounting also has hampered public 
agencies and the public at large from under- 
standing and acting upon this decline. (See, 
U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Com- 
merce, Passenger Train Discontinuances“, 
Hearing before Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee on S.R. 284, 89th Congress, 2nd 
Session, GPO, Washington: August 1966.) 

The net effect of this decline is to reduce 
competitiveness in transportation, especially 
in the 50-300 mile trip range where the 
economies of rail passenger service are most 
realizable and as a consequence serves to 
raise the costs to citizens of travel. To the 
country, it means the dwindling away of a 
great national asset which is needed in peace 
and war to maintain effective communica- 
tion and transport of the kind which only 
railroads can provide. 

In this vacuum of effective public or self- 
regulation of railroad passenger carriers, it is 
not easy to ascertain exactly what the future 
demand for rail passenger service is. A re- 
cent study done for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad by Stanford Research Institute takes 
a very pessimistic viewpoint as far as Western 
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railroads are concerned. However there is 
nothing in the arguments of that report or 
of similar reports which suggest that the 
problem is unassailable. The ongoing Fed- 
eral-Private Northeast Corridor High Speed 
Ground Transportation Project reflects a 
positive approach to creating a more effec- 
tive short and medium haul rail service for 
densely populated and concentrated areas. 
What all studies reviewed indicate is that the 
failure or success of railway passenger opera- 
tions is in the hands of the carriers them- 
selves, and what they intend to do about it 
will determine how this function shall be 
carried out in the future. 

One recently decided discontinuance case 
points out that rail service is in danger of 
being curtailed even when there is sufficient 
demand and need for the service. The order 
of the ICC, dated February 13, 1967, refused 
to permit the Western Pacific Railroad from 
discontinuing its portion of the transcon- 
tinental streamliner California Zephyr on 
the basis of the facts presented to the Com- 
mission. In fact, the Commission report 
(Finance Docket No. 24277) indicated that 
year-round in 1965, not a good year gener- 
ally for rail passenger revenue, the Chicago- 
San Francisco train ran at 78 percent of 
capacity and at “virtually full capacity dur- 
ing the summer vacation season.“ The 
Commission report went on to state that, if 
expenditures for additional equipment were 
economically justifiable, patronage could be 
increased. The Commission contended the 
accuracy of the cost figures presented by 
the Railroad in its application for discon- 
tinuance, particularly where freight costs 
were unfairly apportioned to passenger costs. 
Despite the high patronage, Western Pacific 
contended that it was losing over half a mil- 
lion dollars in 1965 from the operation of the 
train. 

In the above case as in the some 880 cases 
which have come before the Commission ex- 
aminers since 1958, the operating deficit can 
be reduced by the adoption to two alterna- 
tive policies by the carriers: attract more 
rail passenger business, or get rid of the 
trains. Unfortunately, the history of me- 
dium-to-long haul passenger service in this 
country since 1958 has been mostly of the 
second variety, and 325 trains have been re- 
moved between 1958 and June 30, 1966, with 
over 150 applications for discontinuance now 
before the ICC, 

For the entire US, passenger operating 
deficits of the 28 Class I railroads in 1965 
totalled $420.9 million. Of these 28 rail- 
roads, ranked from number 1 in passenger 
mileage (the Pennsylvania which carried 
over 11% of all US rail passengers in 1965) 
to the Denver and Rio Grande Western, 
number 28 in passenger mileage carrying 
6/10 of 1 percent of US rail passengers in 
1965), 11 structured their service mainly in 
the provision of commutation or short-haul 
passenger service (average trip 50 miles or 
less one-way), while the remaining 17 served 
primarily the medium-to-long-haul rail 
passenger market (average trip exceeding 50 
miles one-way, averaging 100 miles in coaches 
and 380 miles in sleeping cars). It may be 
noted that some railroads which were long- 
haul in character, such as the Southern Pa- 
cific, were actually becoming short-haul pas- 
senger carriers due to their policy of dis- 
continuing medium-to-long haul passenger 
runs. On the other hand, the Reading, con- 
sisting of many short lines, did most of its 
passenger business from medium-to-long 
haul activity in 1965. In most cases, the 
division of revenue between short and me- 
dium/long haul is due to the geographical 
and demographic aspects of a carrier’s oper- 
ations. The Chicago and Northwestern sery- 
ices primarily the densely populated and 
concentrated Chicago-Northern Illinois sub- 
urban commuter market since it no longer 
handles through transcontinental traffic and 
96.1 percent of all of its passengers are of 
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the commuter-50-mile-or-less variety. The 
Northern Pacific, on the other hand, serves 
the sparsely populated and dispersed north- 
central region and 100 percent of its pas- 
senger traffic is of the medium-to-long haul 
nature, 

It is evident from the aboye examples that 
the same rail transport policy cannot suit 
the requirements of all existing carriers, al- 
though mergers may, but do not necessarily 
tend to create a uniform traffic pattern. At 
the outset, then, rail passenger policy and 
legislation must be flexible to realize the 
needs and differences in the market situa- 
tion faced by the short-haul and the me- 
dium/long haul passenger carriers. With 
the exception of a few railroads, most of the 
carriers are not satisfied with the extent of 
their operations and neither are their pas- 
sengers, but for differing and opposing rea- 
sons. 

To carriers and passengers alike, the rail 
passenger transport problem centers around 
the fact that today, rail passenger opera- 
tions are losing money, nearly a half-billion 
dollars annually. This figure is neither so 
big to serve as an obstacle to constructive 
ways of reducing deficits nor so small that it 
can be dismissed as another accounting leg- 
erdemain of the railroads. One aircraft car- 
rier’s cost entails this passenger deficit, and 
if only half a billion dollars could get this 
country’s rail passenger system “back on the 
tracks”, the problem would be relatively 
simple, but the situation is more complex 
than that. 

On further looking at the attempts of 
most class I carriers to reduce deficits, a 
study of the figures indicates that different 
railroads have met with differing levels of 
success with this policy. The 11 short-haul 
Class I carriers generated 48.3 percent of the 
nation’s passenger traffic in 1965. Of the 11, 
10 had realized deficits from their passenger 
operation (only the Long Island made a 
profit after taxes). Of the 10, 5 had their 
deficit increased from 1964 and 5 had their 
deficit decreased from 1964. Despite taking 
off 5 trains between March 19, 1964 and 
August 17, 1965, the New York Central in- 
creased its passenger operating deficit, some- 
thing not to be expected if the reduced serv- 
ice-reduced deficit argument is to be ac- 
cepted. Similarly, the Milwaukee Road took 
off 4 trains by October 1965, and although 
the time period may have been too short to 
adequately assess the cost impact of the dis- 
continuances, its deficit increased also. The 
Rock Island took off two trains between 
Memphis, Tenn. and Amarillo, Texas on June 
27, 1964, only to find its deficit increased the 
following year. Of the 5 Short-haul Class 
I railroads which had deficits reduced in 1965, 
the receivership-run New Haven had no dis- 
continuances, so the savings must be ac- 
credited to operating economies, rather than 
schedule cut-backs. Between May 14, 1964 
and March 26, 1965, the Southern Pacific re- 
moved 4 trains between Portland, Oregon 
and Oakland, California, and this removal 
was reflected in a reduced operating deficit. 
The Chicago and Northwestern removed 5 
trains serving Wisconsin from Chicago in 
June, 1964 and realized the savings there- 
from, although much of this was put back 
into improved short-haul commuter service. 
The Erie-Lackawanna also reduced its deficit 
by removing 6 trains serving Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Scranton, Pennsylvania, and Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

The 17 Medium/Long-Haul Class I car- 
riers generated 47.2 percent of the nations 
passenger traffic in 1965. All 17 had operat- 
ing deficits accruing from passenger service, 
12 had their deficit increased from 1964, and 
5 had their deficit reduced from 1964. Of 
the 12 with increased deficits, the Missouri 
Pacific, Atlantic Coast Line, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio showed increased deficits 
despite discontinuances. The Missouri Pa- 
cific removed 6 trains between January 6, 
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1964 and August 26, 1965. The Baltimore 
and Ohio removed two trains between Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and Cumberland, Maryland on 
June 26, 1964, and the Atlantic Coast Line 
removed two trains between Savannah, 
Georgia and Florence, South Carolina on 
May 19, 1964. The need for further inquiry 
as to why the deficits on these lines increased 
despite the “proved” need to reduce service 
in order to reduce those deficits is in order. 
Basic operating inefficiencies can make any 
passenger operation unprofitable, but unless 
overhead and maintenance costs are so high 
relative to operations, savings due to dis- 
continuances should have been quickly 
forthcoming, but in the case of 6 major 
Class One Carriers, this argument was not 
borne out by history. 

To profit-minded carriers, rail passenger 
deficits constitute a drag on their highly 
profitable freight operations and passenger 
operations fail to “pay their way“ in terms 
of the carriers objectives. Few carriers to- 
day realize an obligation to the passenger. 
(From personal experience, I would com- 
mend the Santa Fe railroad as a fortunate 
exception to this statement.) For the pas- 
senger, this indifference means reduced serv- 
ice, fewer schedules, deterioration in equip- 
ment and stations, and in the final analysis, 
an unpleasant and unrewarding travel ex- 
perience which the passenger may (and has 
vowed) never to repeat. By nature, rail 
travel is not this way. It is not for the 
exclusive use of the lame, the halt, the 
indigent, or those too afraid to fly. It has 
been in the past a medium for leisurely and 
luxurious travel, and the safest and most 
comfortable form of transportation known 
to man. It can carry more people further, 
in more comfort, and more reliably than 
other forms of land transportation. To re- 
store rail passenger service to its proper place 
in the transportation scheme of our country, 
a successful policy must be two-pronged. 
It must be aimed at reducing operating 
deficits to the carriers, and it must provide 
at the same time incentives to the carrier 
and public alike to produce and consume rail 
passenger service of high quality. 

Under present conditions, the carriers 
have passed the point of no return, and the 
public has very little say through its regula- 
tory agencies as to what shall be done in 
the future. As of today, it is legally possible 
for every carrier to completely shut down, 
30 days from now, all passenger service in 
this, the world’s most advanced country, and 
keep it closed for a maximum of 4 months 
pending ICC investigation. Such a situa- 
tion would perhaps not be allowed to happen 
by Congress, but it is possible, nevertheless. 
When one considers the massive tie-ups in 
wintry weather on the ice and snow-driven 
“superhighways” of the East or the shutter- 
ing of giant O’Hare Airport in the Chicago 
Blizzard of January, 1967 or the massive dis- 
location resulting from the 1966 airline 
strike or what might happen in a national 
emergency, it becomes more obvious that 
something must be done to keep this form of 
transportation healthy and alive. 

If the carriers cannot or will not provide 
this kind of service, then the Government, 
through the Federal Railway Administra- 
tion must do all it can to reflect the public 
interest in the operation of these trains and 
either aid willing carriers in a cooperative 
venture to restore profitability and reduce 
deficits or allow competition to be reintro- 
duced into the rail passenegr market through 
competition in the selection of new carriers 
to provide this service, such as REA was 
chartered for Express promotion or COMSAT 
for spatial communication. 

Thus there is potentially a broad mix or 
policies, private and public, that should be 
tried to maintain, support, and improve rail 
service. Many carriers are doing the best 
job they can under the circumstances. The 
Atlantic Coast Line is doing an admirable 
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job of promoting its seasonal “Florida Spe- 
cial” service and the Baltimore and Ohio is 
trying on-train entertainment and off-peak 
rates to lure customers to its Washington- 
Chicago and Washington-St. Louis service. 
However new equipment is expensive to 
obtain and operate and tax or other incen- 
tives should make it feasible for carriers to 
carry out a product improvement policy in 
their passenger operations. It makes no 
sense whatever to allow passenger service to 
deteriorate for the sake of continuing sery- 
ice, for in time, the system will break down 
and the safety of passengers will be at stake. 

Important changes must also be made to 
allow the public agencies, such as the ICC, 
to hear and investigate legitimate appeals 
from the carriers for discontinuance of serv- 
ice using valid and uniformly generated 
operating cost data. The National Bureau of 
Standards might be enlisted in a program 
to define the critical cost parameters and 
establish methods of their allocation, per- 
haps on the cost/effectiveness principles and 
program budgeting methods used in Defense 
Department and other government agencies. 

Similarly, the Federal Railway Administra- 
tion, should be given the authority to study 
and recommend restoration of service pre- 
viously discontinued where needed. The FY 
1968 budget of DOT shows new obligational 
authority of the FRA to be $18.3 million, 
most of which is allocated to High Speed 
Ground Transportation Research and De- 
velopment. This figure is a reduction of 
some $2.8 million from Fiscal 1967 due to 
Viet-Nam war costs. The overall govern- 
ment-funded rail effort is quite small rela- 
tive to the passenger need of today and 
tomorrow. By comparison, the Federal High- 
way Administration is spending over 10 times 
that amount obligated to the FRA for Fiscal 
68 and the FAA is allocated over 40 times 
that amount in the same fiscal year. 

Surely, a balanced and effective transporta- 
tion system, and its rail, air, highway, and 
waterway components is vital to a growing 
America. It is out-of-balance today and 
lacks effective elements of competition which 
can reduce costs and improve the quality of 
common-carrier transportation. In many 
cases, management techniques have not kept 
pace with technology or changing conditions. 
Where rail passenger service is abandoned, 
the public is abandoned. 

RAILROAD Hypocrisy—THE NUISANCE OF 

PASSENGERS 
(By William R. Wright) 

The traveling public is fed a diet of woeful 
tales about the railroad’s passenger prob- 
lem.” The overt manifestations of this 
“problem” are late, slow and dirty trains, and 
constantly shrinking service. But is the 
problem real, or has it been fabricated? 

Take the case of the “Phoebe Snow,” re- 
cently approved for discontinuance. That 
“problem” was “solved” only after the Erie- 
Lackawanna had taken four steps to lose 
passengers and increase costs, First, the E.-L. 
added two hours to the running time between 
the New York area and Buffalo, a key point. 
This reduced the diesel-powered streamliner 
to a 1920's steam-train schedule, and delayed 
the Buffalo arrival from suppertime to 8 
P.M. This latter detail would not have been 
so bad if the management, in its infinites- 
imal wisdom, had not decreed that the Buf- 
falo section should separate from the main 
train and the diner in mid-afternoon, mak- 
ing for hungry passengers. 

For step two, the line abandoned its con- 
venient station at the foot of Main Street 
in Buffalo, and replaced it with a tin shanty 
in the East Buffalo freight yards. Step three 
was the game called “lying with statistics.” 
Instead of cutting off the Buffalo section at 
Hornell, N.Y., where the Buffalo branch be- 
gan, the train was split at Elmira, N.Y. This 
meant that the two sections chased each 
other for 58.5 miles each way, adding approx- 
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imately $351 per day, or $128,115 per year, of 
unnecessary expense. 

When all else failed, the Erie-Lackawanna 
went to the New York Public Utilities Com- 
mission and got permission to remove the 
Buffalo branch connection altogether. 
(Technically, these trains were an intrastate 
operation and the E.-L. could by-pass the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.) De- 
prived by this final step of her prime Buf- 
falo-to-New York revenue, “Phoebe Snow” 
bled to death, a victim of her owner's mur- 
derous tactics. 

Recently the New York Central, in a 
double-barreled announcement, unveiled a 
train capable of a 183-mile-per-hour opera- 
tion, and at the same time announced the 
termination of all their through trains, in- 
cluding the famed “Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited.” As exciting as 183-mph trains may be, 
the clinkers in the plan are all too evident. 

The high-speed trains are to operate over 
200-mile segments of the line, which means 
that a passenger from New York to Cleve- 
land will have to change three times. It was 
hinted that trains would operate only every 
three hours. The segments would be too 
long to compete with the airplane and too 
short to compete with the private car, and 
a nagging question lingered as to whether 
these segments would even connect. The 
New York Central management has yet to 
extend itself to build passenger business, and 
the high-speed train appears to many in the 
passenger end of railroading as a smoke 
screen to cover the removal of all the Cen- 
tral’s through trains. 

Elsewhere in the New York City area, the 
Pennsylvania wonders where the passengers 
went on their New York-to-Washington run. 
Of course the fact that the once hourly serv- 
ice and the Philadelphia Clockers“ have dis- 
appeared, plus the fact that the fare is more 
than $2 higher than the bus fare seems not 
to impress the Pennsy’s management. Rall- 
roads are the only means of transportation 
whose costs do not rise in direct proportion 
to their volume, a factor which could make 
them very competitive on a high-density run 
like New York to Washington. Perhaps the 
Northeast Corridor high-speed service, a De- 
partment of Commerce experiment, will 
bring back some patrons, but if the price is 
not right. the results will not be astonishing. 

In other parts of the U.S., the Southern and 
the Southern Pacific have embarked on cam- 
paigns to drop trains and frustrate passen- 
gers. For instance, at Chattanooga, the 
Southern’s Memphis connection leaves ten 
minutes before the train from New York ar- 
rives. The other train to Memphis arrives 
from the North at 2 A.M., hardly conducive 
to passenger travel. The remnant of the 
“Kansas City-Florida Special” now ends at 
Valdosta, Ga., in the middle of the night. 

The Southern Pacific has taken even 
stronger steps. The line, which derives 
much of its revenue from tourism, took itself 
out of the Rail Travel Promotion Agency, the 
organization which pays commissions to 
travel agents on rail tickets. An effective 
way to kill business is to alienate the travel 
agents. This past summer, Southern Pacific 
also failed to announce until June that it 
would run the daily tour train “Shasta Day- 
light,” a move which undoubtedly cut the 
train loadings. 

Perhaps the most “public be damned” 
move of all is the case of the hidden train. 
Southern Pacific operates trains 39 and 40 
between Los Angeles and Tucumcari, N.M., 
where they connect with the Rock Island 
Line. But for several years Southern Pacific 
has refused to show these trains on their 
timetables. In spite of this, a good many 
people have taken the trouble to consult the 
Rock Island schedule so that they can ride a 
Southern Pacific train, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered the 
Southern Pacific to continue the service 
(which is still not shown in the schedule). 
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It is rare, though, that the commission 
is willing or able to see through this type of 
subterfuge. The ICC maintains an “Alice 
in Wonderland” accounting system under 
which it is impossible to show a profit on 
passenger trains. Everything, including 
many expenses which would continue if no 
passenger trains ran, is charged in part to 
the passenger operation under this “system.” 

Many railroads use the far more realistic 
“above the rail” cost (where the expense of 
running trains and selling tickets is deducted 
from the revenue) and show a profit on their 
trains. Ironically, the roads that use the 
ICC formula for passenger trains insist that 
“above the rail” costs be the sole guide 
when they set freight rates. They want 
the freight business and so are realistic about 
these figures. 

If the railroads made the same honest 
effort to increase their passenger business 
that they make to build freight traffic, the 
so-called “passenger problem” would dis- 
appear. The answer needn’t be new equip- 
ment—just competitive pricing, publicly ac- 
ceptable schedules, good connections and a 
managerial policy that produces good em- 
ployee morale and salesmanship, Passenger 
train service in America is being destroyed 
by antagonistic management policy. 


THE HARASSMENT OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has better documented the plight of the 
Federal employee, the invasions of his 
privacy, the prying into his financial af- 
fairs, the ridiculous questionnaires he is 
forced to fill out, and the coercion and 
humiliation he is sometimes subjected to, 
better than does Robert G. Sherrill in his 
article that appeared in the Nation mag- 
azine February 20 and February 27. For 
the benefit of my colleagues in the House, 
I am inserting both articles in the 
RECORD: 

U.S. Crvm SERVICE—WASHINGTON’S BLAND 
BONDAGE 
(by Robert G. Sherrill) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The United States 
Civil Service, like the old French Foreign 
Legion, is an excellent place to lose one's 
identity, but its other virtues are less easy 
to discover. In the vast Sahara of govern- 
ment service the worker is beset by deadly 
conformity, conflicting loyalties and sniping 
from unseen enemies. And just as the old 
recruiting posters of Paris used to tell ba- 
roque falsehoods about the romance and 
glamour of La Légion étrangére, so Civil Serv- 
ice recruits with myths. 

The federal government describes itself as 
offering dignity, job security and apprecia- 
tion for talent. It is instead a place where: 

Spy holes are condoned in men’s rest- 
rooms at the Pentagon. (Excuse: to com- 
bat homosexuality.) 

Internal Revenue Service phones are 
tapped. (Excuse offered by IRS Commis- 
sioner Sheldon Cohen: “We supervise these 
phone calls for several reasons—to check the 
accuracy of tax information furnished by 
these employees, and to insure absolute and 
unfailing courtesy on their part.” He said 
the eavesdropping is of course, "completely 
impersonal.“) } 
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In some post offices, two-way mirrors (you 
can see through from the back) are used for 
spying on employees. 

Dissident workers can be branded as men- 
tally ill and dismissed from government serv- 
ice without the opportunity to protest or 
present contradicting evidence. Sometimes 
they are classified as mentally disturbed 
without being given a medical examination. 

Both incoming and established employees 
are badgered with loyalty investigations to 
equal anything in the McCarthy era. Pry- 
ing into the “loyalty” of workers in non- 
sensitive positions was supposedly ruled il- 
legal by the Supreme Court in 1956, but it 
still goes on under a different guise—to deter- 
mine “fitness” or “suitability.” The USCS 
Bureau of Personnel Investigation employs 
1,200 clerks and 800 agents as snoopers, and 
these are joined by the full force of the 
FBI. In fiscal 1966 the FBI handled 423,000 
security forms submitted by federal work- 
ers, and the BPI dug around for subversive 
clues in the backgrounds of half a million 
new employees. Each routine inquiry costs 
the taxpayer $5; a complex job of sniffing 
about is much more expensive. (Excuse 
offered by Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man John Macy: “The thoughtful applicant 
will recognize that the investigation process 
is a safeguard—to himself, for he can be 
confident that the work force he seeks to 
join is a select group.) 

An unnatural interest is shown by the 
USCS in the sexual activities of its em- 
ployees—not only via peepholes but through 
an unending flow of questionnaires. The ex- 
perience of a job ‘applicant at the National 
Security Agency, Fort George Meade, Md., 
was not unusual. Strapped to a polygraph— 
“Tie detector”’—he was asked: “When was 
the first time you had sexual relations with 
a woman? How many times have you had 
sexual intercourse? Have you ever engaged 
in homosexual activities? Have you ever 
engaged in sexual activities with an animal? 
When was the first time you had inter- 
course with your wife? Did you have inter- 
course with her before you were married? 
How many times?” 

Employees are coerced to buy government 
bonds and to support charitable drives. 
Sometimes workers are ordered to give to 
charity a certain percentage of their salary; 
and those who balk at joining the bond drive 
may find their names posted on the bulletin 
board. Secretary of the Army David E. Mc- 
Giffert has publicly admitted that “coercion 
and public humiliation” was used on civilian 
workers in at least one instance by a base 
commandant who warned that “anyone 
working under the supervision and does not 
wish to comply with my desire to partici- 
pate in such a worth-while program is not 
a member of my ‘team.’” 

With the logic typical of the Pentagon, 
Assistant Defense Secretary Thomas D. Mor- 
ris has asserted that coercion is impossible 
because page 17 of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion chairman’s 1961 “Manual on Fund Rais- 
ing Within Federal Service” clearly. forbids 
it. He conceded that there might have been 
some “excessive zeal.” 

Postmaster Lawrence O’Brien, who has no 
time to work on improving a shoddy postal 
service because of all the other chores as- 
signed him, strong-armed the last U.S. Savy- 
ings Bond drive and told department secre- 
taries that President Johnson would settle 
for nothing short of 100 per cent participa- 
tion. The way to get it was demonstrated 
at the White House by Marvin Watson, spe- 
cial assistant to the President, who gave 
White House employees two chances to buy 
voluntarily—and then deducted the money 
from their pay checks. 

Government workers are still required to 
state their race on questionnaires, the excuse 
being that the Civil Service Commission 
wants to keep track of its minority-race em- 
ployment progress. Any supervisor who isn’t 
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blind should be able to tell, with only a few 
bad guesses, who of his workers are Negro, 
who are Latin American, who are Oriental, 
who are American Indian. But instead of 
going about it quietly through the super- 
visors, the USCS has forced the workers to 
put it down in writing. (Tempers flared at 
this one: 5,000 employees of the U.S. State 
Department solemnly recorded their Ameri- 
can Indian ancestry.) 

Intimate prying into workers’ financial af- 
fairs is commonplace. A twenty-year em- 
ployee at Kelly Air Force Base was fired for 
nonpayment of an $83 debt. An employee 
at a federal hospital in California was sus- 
pended for six months for falling briefly be- 
hind in his payments to the employees’ cred- 
it union. A new series of questionnaires re- 
lating to stocks, bonds and other property, 
owned not only by employees but by their 
relatives, has recently circulated. Another 
form required workers to list all gifts re- 
ceived during the previous year. A woman 
in the Patent Office refused to fill it out be- 
cause she couldn’t remember all the little 
gifts, like perfume, she had received from 
friends. She got a letter from W. E. Ingram, 
personnel officer of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, saying: “Your evasiveness indicates 
that you may have some conflict of interest 
which you are anxious to avoid disclosing. 
This is a very serious matter.” Another Com- 
merce employee was threatened with disci- 
plinary action for not listing bottle stoppers 
received from a welcome wagon. 

Employees are discouraged from airing 
their gripes. And when they are punished 
or fired it is increasingly difficult for them 
to get a satisfactory hearing from the Civil 
Service Commission. Decisions that the com- 
mission should be able to render within 
thirty to sixty days are delayed from six 
months to a year; often the employee des- 
pairs of ever getting justice and turns else- 
where for work. 

Lower-level review boards set up under 
Civil Service appeals procedure are generally 
described as “kangaroo courts” by workers 
who have had any dealings with them. They 
are usually made up of management-level 
employees who got to their relatively lofty 
perches by demonstrating utter loyalty to 
the Establishment’s wishes. And when the 
Establishment wishes to fire or punish a 
worker 

All in all, the nation’s biggest employer, 
the federal government, subjects its 2,500,000 
workers to conditions that are rampant with 
backbiting, rumor mongering, character as- 
sassination and promotion by favoritism. 
This may have been what Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz had in mind when he told 
a trade union convention recently that em- 
ployment relationships in the government 
in this country are exactly thirty years be- 
hind employment relationships in private 
industry.” He was including state and local 
government employees; had he been speak- 
ing only for federal employees he could have 
said seventy years behind private industry, 
for what exists today under the USCS is all 
too often—not always, but very often—like 
something cooked up by Carnegie and Frick. 

As might be expected, morale among gov- 
ernment workers is not high. A recent poll 
taken by The Federal Times a government 
employee-oriented newspaper, found that 69 
per cent would not go to work for the gov- 
ernment if they had it to do again (72 per 
cent of the top-level employees) and 70 per 
cent would advise their children to steer 
clear of such employment. 

Although government workers as a group 
are still very much the underdog, in recent 
years their troubles have attracted some able 
allies who are beginning to work occasional 
reforms, These are the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and its chief Washington war 
hawk, Lawrence Speiser: two journalists, 
John Cramer of the Washington Daily News 
and Joseph Young of the Washington Star; 
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and a couple of unions, especially John 
Griner’s American Federation of Government 
Employees (200,000 members). And per- 
haps the most important ally at the moment 
is Sen. Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, 
whose still plastic legislation to create a “Bill 
of Rights” for government workers has 
already won nearly half the Senate as co- 
sponsors. For months, drawing on informa- 
tion in the files of the ACLU and the unions, 
and on the excellent investigations con- 
ducted by his own staff, Ervin has been lift- 
ing Civil Service lids. 

Most government workers do not publicly 
protest the intrusion of the FBI and the 


BPI into their political beliefs for the rather 


pathetic reason that most people who co 
into government work have already come to 
terms with their pride. Thus, a surprisingly 
small number of federal employees turn to 
the American Civil Liberties Union to fight 
the harassments and indignities they suffer. 
But those who do bring evidence of what 
must be happening on a rather large scale. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has a record for its em- 
Ployees about their loyalty. A research 
chemist in the HEW’s Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was asked to explain his pres- 
ence, eight years previously, at a couple of 
meetings held by the Labor Youth League 
and by the Student Socialist Society in 
Philadelphia. Was he a Communist? He 
filled three single-spaced typewritten pages 
answering all the loaded questions passed 
down to him by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; after which, though he was cleared, he 
packed up his Ph.D. and quit in a rage. It’s 
the mood in which a lot of bright men and 
women leave Washington. 

A young woman working as a program 
analyst in HEW's Water Pollution Control 
division was accused of being invited to at- 
tend (she wasn’t accused of attending) a 
forum sponsored by the Socialist Workers 
Party of Philadelphia. She was also accused 
of being on the mailing list of the Socialist 
Party. 

These heinous things had occurred four 
or five years before she went to work for 
the government. The specific questions 
asked of this employee—who was not, re- 
member, in any way involved in work with 
classified information—were as follows: 

(1) The extent of your knowledge of the 
Communist Party membership and activity of 
your father, your father’s views concerning 
communism and the aims and purposes of 
the Communist Party to the best of your 
knowledge, and the extent to which your 
father has influenced you, or attempted to 
influence you, concerning communism and 
the aims and purposes of the Communist 
Party. 

(2) The names of the associates of your 
father known or believed by you to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or sympathetic 
to communism and the aims and purposes 
of the Communist Party and the nature and 
extent of your association with these indi- 
viduals. 

Similar questions were asked about her 
aunt, her uncle and her sister. The price of 
holding her job was an exposé of her whole 
family. 

When employees come to him with this 
kind of case, Speiser has a rather easy time 
making USCS Commissioner Macy back 
down. Speiser indicates that the ACLU 
will insist on an open hearing at which the 
source of the rumors and the names of the 
accusers will be demanded, and that if nec- 
essary he will go to court to establish a 
ruling against such covert prying. Speiser 
wants to get into court with such a case, but 
Macy gives way every time, to block the mak- 
ing of a precedent. 

In this way, Macy wins by losing: except 
in the handful of cases that Speiser has 
championed, the Civil Service bloodhounds 
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go right on demanding, and getting, in- 
formation that is none of their business. 

Testifying before a Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, Speiser gave these 
examples of questions which had been asked 
of job applicants: 

“Are all of your friends in favor of the 
democratic form of government?” 

“Are you associated with people you can 
classify as leftists?” 

“Why did you protest against racial dis- 
crimination in the Washington, D.C. area?” 

“Do you have any friends you think might 
be to the right of Center?” 

“Do you have any friends that are in the 
middle?” 

“Where does your father fit in on this 
scale from right to left?” 

“Is he a member of the Socialist Party?” 

“Are his views further to the left than 
yours?” 

“How about your mother?” 

The long, patriotic arm of the USCS 
reaches even into the affairs of the United 
Nations. American citizens who work there 
must satisfy the Civil Service Commission of 
their loyalty by answering questions not 
only about their attitude toward the Com- 
munist Party but also about the opinions 
and activities of their parents, spouse, di- 
vorced spouse, children, brothers and sis- 
ters; countries visited since 1930, purpose of 
the visit, etc. 

Sometimes the super-patriotism of the 
Civil Service Commission drives it into comi- 
cally embarrassing corners. In October, 
1966, the USCS accused a William X of hav- 
ing falsified his application for federal em- 
ployment, and ruled that he would have to 
stand aside for a year before reapplying. Ac- 
cording to the investigators, X had lied in 
saying that he had never been a member 
of the Communist Party. The USCS ac- 
cused him of having belonged for three 
months in 1943 and of attending Communist 
social functions in Pennsylvania. 

This was a bizarre accusation considering 
X's background. For seven years (from 
1958 to 1965) he had been an investigator 
for the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, working intimately with ex-FBI 
agents and FBI informants. If X now 
made a public stink over the way the USCS 
was treating him, it would be embarrassing— 
especially to HUAC. 

So, although his answers to the charges 
were not the kind that normally get people 
off the “loyalty” hook (he admitted that 
he “might have” attended one social affair, 
and he stated definitely that he had played 
in the orchestra at a social given by Mother 
Bloor; but he “didn’t recall” other activities 
attributed to him, and he pleaded that “to 
the best of my knowledge” he had never 
been a member of the Communist Party), a 
great shuddering sigh of relief could be 
heard throughout the upper regions of the 
USCS when the ACLU took X’s case. The 
USCS, in line with policy, could now back 
down, and did so by ruling that, “in view 
of the length of time that has elapsed since 
the incident is alleged to have occurred,” 
there was no reason to give him a hearing. 
He was cleared without a fight. This was 
the first time that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has ever accepted the antiquity of Com- 
munist activities as an excuse. 

The Civil Service Commission has so keen 
an interest in the amours of its employees 
that it will, if necessary, act as matchmaker 
to deliver its wards from a sinful life. Con- 
sider, for example, the case of a young wom- 
an, a research associate in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. She had been going 
with a well-known liberal journalist and in 
April of last year received a letter from H. O. 
Bolton, chief of the division of adjudication 
of the BPI, warning that she would be fired 
if she didn’t come up with a very good ex- 
planation for having spent a weekend in a 
Virginia motel with her boy friend, 
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The ACLU jumped eagerly into that one, 
some sarcastic remarks about the 
improbability of the USCS being “filled only 
with investigators who have never engaged 
in sexual intercourse outside of marital rela- 
tionship,” and promising a court fight. For- 
tunately for Macy, the couple had meanwhile 
married; he therefore decreed, in a great 
show of charity, that since the employee was 
no longer sinning, he was able in good con- 
science to forget the motel. 

Although the BPI detectives can be ruth- 
lessly puritanical in judging the conduct of 
the fiancée of a journalist who is writing 
critically about the present Administration, 
they can also be wonderfully tolerant of the 
same kind of conduct in others. For ex- 
ample, a former Presbyterian minister joined 
the U.S. Office of Education not long after he 
was named in a well-publicized divorce trial 
as the counselor whose instruction 
of the wife had been more intimate than pro- 
fessional. He subsequently left the ministry, 
but went into government work with no 
trouble from the BPI. 

In a letter to the Mattachine Society of 
Washington, Macy wrote: “We reject cate- 
gorically the assertion that the commission 
pries into the private sex lives of those seek- 
ing federal employment. . We know of no 
means consistent with American notions of 
privacy and fairness and limitations on gov- 
ernmental authority which could ascertain 
the nature of individual private sexual be- 
havior between consenting adults as long as 
it remains private: that is, if it remains un- 
disclosed to all but the participants, it is 
not the subject of an inquiry.” 

This is not even good sophistry. What 
Macy means—as proved by the conduct of 
his investigators—is that when questions of 
the most intimate kind are put to the sub- 
ject’s neighbors, friends and fellow workers 
without uncovering even one smutty rumor, 
then the undisclosed sex life “is not the sub- 
ject of inquiry.” 

Evidence that Macy is not easing up on 
homosexuals may be found in an important 
case now bouncing around in the courts. A 
man who had worked in various administra- 
tive positions in the Department of Labor 
for seventeen years, including time out for 
eighteen months in military service during 
World War II, left for private employment in 
1956, but in 1962 decided to return to gov- 
ernment. He is well qualified, passed a com- 
petitive examination and was notified that 
he was eligible for “personnel positions” at 
top grades (GS 9,11 and 12). 

Then he ran into trouble. Appearing be- 
fore a civil service investigator in April, 
1962, he was ordered to explain a 1947 ar- 
rest for “loitering” around the men’s room in 
Lafayette Square. He had been run in by 
the police after entering the men’s room 
twice within ten minutes. He was also 
ordered to explain a 1951 arrest “for investi- 
gation.” And, finally, he was ordered to 
give a rebuttal to “information indicating 
that you are a homosexual.” 

The applicant refused to comment, on the 
ground that his sex life had nothing to do 
with his performance on the job. So he was 
disqualified for employment. 

At that point, showing considerable cour- 
age, he began to lay the basis for his present 
court fight, in which he is being aided by the 
ACLU. He asked that the Civil Service Com- 
mission supply him with “specifications of 
how, when and where he had allegedly con- 
ducted himself immorally,” so that he could 
answer the “broad, indefinite allegation of 
‘Immoral conduct.” The commission re- 
fused. Its Board of Appeals and Review re- 
plied only that “the record disclosed con- 
vincing evidence that you have engaged in 
homosexual conduct, which is considered 
contrary to generally recognized and accepted 
standards of morality.” 

What record? What evidence? What con- 
duct? In the 1920s, Justice Holmes ruled 
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that no one has a constitutional right to a 
particular government job. But thinking 
has begun to change. Many jurists now hold 
that one does have a constitutional right to 
it, if one proves his qualification for the open- 
ing and the bureaucrats cannot offer good, 
specific reasons for refusal. Just because one 
is a Negro, or just because one is a Jew is 
no longer considered a good reason for ac- 
cepting refusal. Should an otherwise quali- 
fied homosexual accept rejection on the 
ground of homosexuality alone? This man 
said no; he and the ACLU went to court. 

At the district court level they ran into the 
usual Comstockery, but in May, 1965, the 
US. Court of Appeals ruled that employment 
had been unfairly refused. In what may 
turn out to be a landmark declaration, Chief 
Judge David L. Bazelon ruled that the Civil 
Service Commission was wrong in not speci- 
fying the misconduct and in not permitting 
the applicant to defend himself against the 
accusations. Said Bazelon: “An applicant 
has a right to be free from governmental 
defamation ... the government is required 
to justify imposing the stigma of disqualifi- 
cation for immoral conduct. With this 
stigma the commission also jeopardized his 
ability to find employment elsewhere.” (Cer- 
tainly true. While he awaited the outcome 
of the trial, he got a job with the county of 
Fairfax, Va., but the Civil Service Commis- 
sion released its secret files to county officials 
and he was fired.) 

Bazelon ordered the government to give 
the complainant a hearing at which he could 
confront his accusers and attack each item 
of defamation. So far the government has 
refused, and the case is still working itself 
out in the courts. But there seems to be a 
good chance that this man will eventually 
win, and if he does, it will set a historic 
precedent—and not just for milder treat- 
ment for homosexuals. The principal point 
in this case is that it may establish a proce- 
dure of hearings whereby all job applicants 
can force the government to lay open their 
files and show exactly who has charged what. 
And if this is accomplished for new job 
applicants, it will of course easily be con- 
veyed to probationary workers, who now have 
next to no rights and who frequently are 
kicked out of government carrying a smear 
that they know nothing about except that 
thereafter they have trouble getting work 
in private industry. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE—REBELS ON THE POTOMAC 
(By Robert G. Sherrill) 


WasHincton, D. C.—Of the many things 
precious to the United States Civil Service 
Commission (orthodox patriotism, orthodox 
sex and absolute obedience aré all near the 
top of its list), nothing is held quite so dear 
as the concept of bossism, in the abstract and 
on the hoof, As a result, labor-management 
relations in the federal service is of a quality 
that (to use Washington Star reporter Joseph 
Young's description of a particular agency) 
“would have brought tears of envy to the 
industrial barons of old.” 

To the USCS, nothing is as sanctified as 
authority. The chain of command is and 
must remain inviolable, Not even national 
security is considered of greater importance. 
Kicking around on appeal now is a State De- 
partment case in which an employee in West 
Germany turned in his superior for slipping 
into East Germany to telephone someone in 
Poland. The subordinate paid for his zeal 
by being fired. Much earlier, in a case com- 
ing out of the Federal Housing Authority, an 
employee who accused three of his superiors 
of misconduct was dismissed. True, the 
three bosses were also fired for fraud, misuse 
of public funds and other improper conduct; 
the subordinate was discharged simply for 
reporting them. 

Don't complain; don’t criticize the boss; 
don’t start trouble. These are the cardinal 
principles of the Civil Service Commission. 
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Government employees understand this with- 
out being told, but sometimes they get it in 
writing. A memorandum in a Montana office 
of the Federal Aviation Agency reads like 
this: 

Subject: Grievances. 

To: All Employees. 

“It is an employee’s right to file a griev- 
ance as outlined in the directives or to write 
a letter to his Congressman. 

“The consequences of doing either of these 

should be considered by the employee, It 
appears to me that unless a clean-cut and 
remedial situation exists, the chances are 
that your letter will do you more harm than 
good. 
“In the case of a letter of grievance, your 
superior will be called upon to justify his 
decision. He is not likely to do that by em- 
phasizing your virtues. In other words, you 
are laying your career on the line for this 
grievance.” ... (Emphasis added.) 

That’s clear enough, William F. McKee, FAA 
administrator, claims that the memorandum 
was “completely contrary to agency policy 
and procedure,” but it was in effect three 
years and not until last January 25, when 
Sen. Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., protested did he 
get around to canceling it. 

A man who joined the federal service as a 
laborer kept pressing for promotion to the 
grade of machinist. He had come into gov- 
ernment work with twenty years’ experience 
as a machinist and he wanted to make use 
of it. But his bosses—this was at the Bars- 
tow, Calif., Marine Corps Supply Center— 
didn’t like the way he tried to sell them on 
his abilities, and he shortly received a letter 
from the industrial relations officer warning 
that “should you continue to be dissatisfied 
with the management of this center, the fu- 
ture of your employment at this installation 
will be in doubt.” 

There are numerous ways of getting rid of 
a “troublemaker” who does his job very well 
and cannot be discharged for cause. One 
of the most common is to “reorganize” the 
office in such a way that his position is elim- 
inated. This is done not only to get rid of 
troublemakers but also to make an opening 
for one of the boss’s pals. For example, an 
office of the National Aviation Facilities Ex- 
perimental Center was jockeyed around until 
one of the compliance and security officers 
was squeezed out. He was ranked as a GS- 
12. At the same time, the same job was re- 
instated at a higher rank (GS-13), and a 
man with less experience, less government 
service and less education was transferred 
into it from New York. Only a hard fight 
by the American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFGE) won a reversal on that 
one, but the bosses in the USOS get away 
with similar maneuvers all the time. 

Another ingenious way to get rid of an 
employee who rubs his superior the wrong 
way is to have him discharged, or retired, 
as a mental case. This is far more common 
than one might suppose. A study of 100,000 
persons pensioned by the government be- 
tween 1955 and 1962 showed that the third- 
ranking reason for leaving government work 
(behind heart trouble, 43,000, and ailments 
of the bones and joints, 21,000) was “ner- 
vous system disease,” 13,300. Leading the 
list of these was psychoneuroses,“ 6,271. In 
other words, 13 per cent of the pensions were 
given for mental or nervous disorders, and 
half of these were for the nebulous “psy- 
choneuroses”—whatever that covers. The 
second-ra nervous disorder was 
“schizophrenia,” 2,293. And what is that? 
Dr. Karl Menninger told the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee that if 
someone told him a man had “schizoid 
trends,” that “would mean to me that he is 
like 50 million other Americans.” Of course, 
some of these “nervous” people voluntarily 
left government service but a Civil Service 
Commission survey covering the years 1954 
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to 1964 showed that half of the mental- 
nervous rs departed under protest. 

If the Civil Service brass decides to hang 
a “psychoneurosis” label on an employee, 
there’s not much he can do to get rid of it 
unless he is lucky enough to have the AFGE 
or one of the other unions fighting for him, 
demanding that a private rather than a gov- 
ernment psychiatrist be consulted. If the 
worker is on his own, he’s as good as out. 
There is no due process, no hearing either 
before or after the examination, The worker 
is told he needs “attention” and is ordered 
to undergo examination by a Civil Service 
psychiatrist, If he refuses, he can of course 
be discharged for disobeying an order. If he 
agrees to the examination, he thereby be- 
comes a party to his own destruction. USCS 
psychiatrists, knowing that the “patient” 
wouldn’t have been sent to them if somebody 
up the line were not unhappy with his work, 
are inclined to find that he is too nervous or 
too nuts to hold down his job. 

The worker never gets to see the psychi- 
atrist's report. He doesn't know if he has 
been marked down as a mild nervous case 
or a raving maniac. All he knows is that he 
will carry a semi-nut reputation for the rest 
of his professional career, with no way to dis- 
prove it at once or modify it later. With that 
on his record, it is not easy to move back 
into private industry. 

A brilliant but quarrelsome doctor was 
recently dismissed from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as a “psycho.” He was not 
even put through the routine mental exam- 
ination, but was instead arbitrarily shoved 
out the door with a pension for life—a $470 
a month pension which, at the age of 42, he 
did not want. When I talked to him, he 
sounded and acted sane enough; a conversa- 
tion may not be the best proof of sanity, but 
on the other hand the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had come up with not one scrap of evi- 
dence to indicate that he is mad. The only 
thing that has been proved against him is 
that some of his superiors disliked him. 

A woman employed in the Defense De- 
partment has four times been ordered to be 
examined by a government psychiatrist and 
four times has refused, going instead to her 
own physician, who each time pronounced 
her calm and normal. Surprisingly, she has 
not yet been fired, although she faces charges 
of insubordination, 

The most common method for getting rid 
of an employee who has ruffied the chain of 
command is to keep book on him, to watch 
his every activity, to scrape and rescrape 
through his original job application in search 
of technical defects, and then accuse him 
of “falsification.” Charles Scanlan, one of 
the top attorneys for the AFGE, has noted; 
“If they want to find something to fire you 
for, it is a rare worker who can escape their 
searchings.” 

One of the most spectacular examples of 
this kind of harassment came out of Red- 
stone Arsenalin Alabama, Billy J. White, Jr., 
an equipment specialist, made an error in 
filing a travel voucher. He had worked for 
the government twelve years and served in 
the armed forces five years without a blem- 
ish on his record. He overcharged the gov- 
ernment 2c a mile, by mistake. When it was 
called to his attention, he filed a corrected 
voucher, but his superior refused to accept 
it and filed a charge of attempted fraud, 
An appeals examiner looked into the case 
and judged White to be innocent and ad- 
vised the government to drop the charges. 
It might have done so, but White belonged 
to the AFGE and unions are hated by the 
brass at Redstone. The commanding of- 
ficer, Maj..Gen. John G. Zierdt, refused to 
withdraw the charges. But union lawyers 
got White reinstated on a technicality; the 
next day, knowing that the military was out 
to get him, White resigned with the under- 
standing that his separation form would not 
contain derogatory information. 
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Instead, Redstone authorities refiled the 
charges and had him arrested by the FBI. 
He posted bond and looked for work else- 
where, but couldn’t find it because civil 
service officlals—going back on their word— 
had inserted in his record that he quit while 
facing criminal charges. With the AFGE's 
help, he cleared his name, but only after a 
three-year fight and after the union had 
spent thousands of dollars to destroy the 
charges. This particular piece of govern- 
mental anti-unionism cost the U.S. taxpayers 
$30,000. 

The commanding officer of the Panama 
Canal Zone got rid of two complaining gov- 
ernment workers (one of whom was presi- 
dent of his union local) for committing the 
grievous crimes of writing a letter to the 
editor of the local newspaper and circulating 
a round-robin letter protesting police con- 
ditions, The U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion upheld the firings, so the workers have 
had to take their case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court as a free-speech issue. 

Most government workers belong to no 
union and most have no money to fight in 
the courts, so if the Civil Service Commis- 
sion chooses to abuse them, there is little 
they can do about it. Typical of their ranks 
is Bruce Argon, an electronics specialist who 
was hired by NASA a couple of years ago 
after an exemplary dozen years in private 
industry. He did all right with NASA until 
one day he suggested to his boss that it 
might be just as well if he, the boss, came in 
a little more sober. After that, everything 
turned sour, 

A couple of months later he was fired for 
haying “falsified” his original job applica- 
tion. Going over his record with a curry- 
comb, civil service investigators had found 
an omission covering four months in his 
work career, He had spent the time with 
a company that later went bankrupt. 

That was not the end of his former boss’s 
revenge. Argon, a year after being discharged 
by NASA, is still unemployed. All doors are 
closed to him in private electronics indus- 
try, which wants nothing to do with an em- 
ployee who offended the contract givers at 
NASA, What is the full report in his files 
which seemingly has destroyed his career? 
NASA will not tell him; his files are closed 
to him; he is not permitted to face his shad- 
owy accusers and rebut their accusations, 

The U.S, Civil Service can survive a repu- 
tation for bullying and abusive insistence 
upon conformity. But it is doubtful that it 
could survive the demolition of its basic 
myth, which is that one rises through the 
ranks solely by competition and demon- 
strated merit, Pamphlet No. 5, issued by 
the USCS to prospective college applicants, 
makes the typical claim: “Most federal jobs 
are under civil service, and that means that 
they are filled through competitive examina- 
tion and that employment and advancement 
are on the basis of merit. Appointments are 
made from among the people who receive 
the highest passing marks. This is the dem- 
ocratic way of choosing employees.” 

This may or may not be the democratic 
way, but it is not the way of the USCS. For 
the most part, only clerical, secretarial and 
manual workers are hired through competi- 
tive examinations, The blue-collar jobs, the 
routine office Jobs—these are filled competi- 
tively. Itis true that numerically they make 
up the bulk of government employment, but 
they are not the jobs that shape the character 
of government service. ' 

Anything resembling a “professional” job 
is not filled via a competitive examination. 
Any good job in government can be had by 
manipulating the right credentials and: the 
boss's whim. The USCS admits that 14 per 
cent of the jobs are filled on a noncompeti- 
tive basis, and while the percentage is 
probably much higher, even that comes to 
340,000 jobs—the cream positions. 

The Civil Service Commission claims that 
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patronage scarcely touches its hem, but it is 
an empty boast. President Johnson or his 
chief patronage muscle man, Marvin Wat- 
son, personally interview candidates for the 
highest civil service jobs (about 1,000 posi- 
tions in grades GS-17 and GS-18) and they 
are slowly beginning to work down into the 
GS-16s and GS-l5s (another 16,000 
positions). 

Merit promotions are part of the legend 
that is slow to die. Most professionals under 
USCS will tell you that positions in the top 
eight ranks are customarily filled on the 
basis of personal friendship or patronage. 
There is a promotional board in each agency 
or division, and when it is confronted with 
three or four applicants qualified for a pro- 
motion, the board can be expected to pick 
one who will most closely collaborate with 
the Establishment; the one who will “fit in.” 
not the fellow who has different ideas and 
may be a bit argumentative about them. 

The system does not work well. It leaves 
a deep residue of bitterness. While the quit 
rate for government work is 8.5 per cent, the 
retirement rate is 22 per cent; for many 
talented professionals—stuck for years at the 
same rating while they watch the boss’s fa- 
vorites climb the ladder—take a pension at 
the first opportunity. 

This is especially true of civilians who 
work with the Pentagon agencies where the 
top positions are, through the “buddy” sys- 
tem, often held open for retiring officers who 
shuck their uniforms, wait the required six 
months, and then come in the back door 
wearing civilian clothes to sit again at their 
old desk—but at a 50 to 100 per cent pay 
raise (combining their civilian pay with 
their military pension). One labor union’s 
estimate is that 200,000 retired officers are 
now in government work, drawing two checks 
and crowding out the promotional chances 
of the career civilians. 

Here and there the curtain of bureaucracy 
is pushed back to permit the entry of more 
individual freedom, AFGE attorney Elmer 
Neumann has forced one agency actually to 
write into its regulations that an employee 
on trial is innocent until proved guilty— 
a belief not yet widespread in the USCS. 
A US. appeals court ruled recently that an 
Oregon postal worker was not violating the 
Hatch Act when he spoke to a meeting of a 
county Democratic Central Committee. 
Previously, although Postmaster General 
Lawrence O'Brien could serve as the Demo- 
crat’s No. 1 ward heeler on behalf of the 
President, the lowly letter carriers had to act 
politically deaf and dumb. 

And Civil Service Commissioner Macy has 
promised—after reams of unfavorable pub- 
licity—to cut down on the number of ques- 
tionnaires in which workers are repeatedly 
asked whether or not they are content with 
their sex life. One of the more civilized im- 
provements was Macy's recent order that 
applicants are no longer required to list 
arrests for minor crimes committed before 
their 2ist birthday (it used to be that all 
arrests after 16th birthday, whether charges 
were dismissed or not, had to be listed on 
the job application), At the same time he 
announced a policy of hiring “goodrisk” 
former offenders, No, the U.S. Civil Service 
is not without hope; it is only thickly 
crusted with the inhumanity of big 
bureaucracy, 

And to cope with that, outside scrubbing 
will be necessary. This may come with Sen- 
ator Ervin’s “Bill of Rights” legislation, 
which will, among other things: 

Forbid asking any employee or applicant 
his race or religion. 

Forbid the “indoctrination” of employees 
about any matter not related to their jobs. 

Forbid any agency from requiring workers 
to take a psychological or polygraph test to 
get information about their private lives or 
sexual habits. 

Forbid grilling a worker about suspected 
misconduct unless he has a lawyer at hand. 
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Forbid pressuring workers to buy US. 
Bonds or make charitable contributions. 

Changes such as these would go a long 
way toward making a government job what 
it is—a job, and not a commitment. But 
these are not bread-and-butter reforms. 
Union men believe that while the USCS is 
being shaken up, it should also be forced to 
establish safeguards against what one 
AFGE lawyer called the “present murky 
labyrinth of administrative laissez faire.” At 
present the agency that wants to fire an em- 
ployee holds all the aces: it has the records, 
the witnesses, the lawyers, the exhibits. The 
agency makes the charges, prosecutes them, 
hears them, judges them. 

The unions—and a great many nonunion 
workers as well—want a “public defender” 
for such affairs, a lawyer not beholden to the 
agency or to the USCS. They want a panel 
on the order of those appointed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to hear and 
judge the case. They want faster and surer 
appeals; more open files and more chance 
to face their accusers. 

In short, a great many government work- 
ers are beginning—in the very decorous way 
that one must expect from government 
workers—to rebel. And if they continue to 
do so, the result is likely to be the greatest 
cleansing agent introduced into Washington 
since the British torch. 


THE CRIMINAL OR THE HUNTER, 
WHICH DO YOU WANT TO PUN- 
ISH? 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, nearly 20 
million Americans paid special fees and 
taxes to State and National Govern- 
ments totaling more than $75 million 
during fiscal year 1965. 

In addition, these men and women 
spent millions more for food, lodging, 
transportation, special equipment, and 
provided employment for tens of thou- 
sands who cater to their needs. 

These law-abiding Americans have one 
thing in common. They carry guns, 

All are members of the much-maligned 
hunting fraternity, who annually head 
for the fields and the mountains and 
the marshlands to gain pleasure from 
the lawful use and possession of firearms, 

And while these 20 million Americans 
were observing all laws and the rules of 
good sportsmanship in handling fire- 
arms—a small group of 108,700 were 
using firearms to rob, assault, and 
murder. 

Which group deserves restriction? 
Which would you punish? 

I say to my colleagues, look closely at 
the analysis I have attached to this re- 
port on a breakdown for your State. See 
what a great number of hunters you 
represent, and what they have contrib- 
uted to our economy and the Nation’s 
tax yield. i 

And yet, this Congress is being asked 
to enact far-reaching proposals that 
restrict the rights of these 20 million 
certified hunters, and millions more who 
own, collect, legitimately deal in, or serv- 
ice guns in a purported attempt to solve 
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a problem caused by 108,700 incorrigibles. 

Does it make sense? I say it is ridic- 
ulous. 

Strike at the criminal, not the law- 
abiding citizen, whose only blame in this 
disgraceful national problem is his fail- 
ure to insist that courts mete out swift, 
sure, and severe penalties for illegal gun 
use, 

If these law-abiding citizens are guilty 
of anything it is their laxity in not seeing 
that prosecutors with courage and deter- 
mination, and judges who exhibit more 
concern for the victim than the criminal 
are elected or appointed to protect the 
very fabric of our society. 

But such dereliction does not justify 
this Congress piling additional restric- 
tions on their right to peacefully own 
and use firearms, or to order or to have 
their firearms serviced by mail, or to 
participate in interstate commerce 
through the sale or trade of guns. 

Surely, there is a much better way to 
strike at the 108,700 hoodlums the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation states used 
firearms during 1965 to prey on society. 

If the mail that I am receiving is any 
indication, millions of Americans believe 
that two bills I have authorized in this 
Congress are the right approach. 

Strike at the criminal, not the law- 
abiding citizen, and that is exactly what 
my bills would do. H.R, 360, before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and H.R. 
6137, an identical bill before the House 
Judiciary Committee, would set a man- 
datory 10-year Federal sentence for use 
or possession of a firearm during the 
commission of major crimes of violence, 
such as robbery, rape, assault, kidnaping, 
murder, or homicide—other than invol- 
untary manslaughter. Second or subse- 
quent offense would bring a mandatory 
25-year sentence. 

Here is the source of the Nation’s 
greatest domestic problem—the criminal. 
Each year, he siphons off millions the 
economy can ill afford to lose. He forces 
small businessmen into bankruptcy, clos- 
ing off outlets. of interstate commerce. 
He viciously murders a family breadwin- 
ner, often leaving survivors destitute 
with little but the welfare rolls the Fed- 
eral Government supports for their ex- 
istence. He disrupts the general welfare, 
and deprives our citizens of life and 
property. 

And this Congress is asked to enact 
restrictions on nearly 20 million law- 
abiding citizens as the Justice Depart- 
rover answer to controlling the crim- 

I ask again, Mr, Speaker, how ridicu- 
lous can you get? 

I have served as a practicing attorney, 
a former assistant district attorney, a 
State legislator, a county judge, as pre- 
siding judge of our lunacy court, and as 
chairman of the juvenile board composed 
of civil and criminal district judges. I 
feel that I have gained some knowledge 
of adult and juvenile offenders and men- 
tal incompetents. 

And all that I have learned in my 
career, and from those law enforcement 
officers whose judgment I value highly, 
leads me to say again: Strike at the crim- 
inal, not the law-abiding citizen. 

The firearms industry and the hunting 
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fraternity contribute heavily to this 
country’s growth and prosperity, and its 
conservation of natural resources, This 
fact was brought out 2 years ago by Alan 
S. Krug, School of Forest Resources, 
Pennsylvania State University, in dis- 
cussing firearms legislation pending at 
that time. 

He pointed out in 1964, purchases of 
American-made firearms and ammuni- 
tion totaled $282.5 million, and generated 
20,000 jobs and a $100 million payroll in 
the firearms industry alone. More than 
1,000 firms manufacture hunting and 
shooting accessories to serve this great 
and growing market. 

The sport of hunting, when taken 
alone, has a significant impact on the 
general economy. In 1963, hunters drove 
their automobiles 4.8 billion miles just to 
go hunting. According to calculations 
made by economist Richard E. Snyder 
of the National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion, this means that hunters wore out 
in 1 year, 47,880 new automobiles at a 
cost of $143 million; wore out 215,000 
new tires at a cost of $5.5 million; burned 
up 300 million gallons of gasoline costing 
$101 million; used 4 million quarts of oil 
costing $2 million; and accounted for 
$9.4 million in vehicle repairs and auto- 
mobile insurance, prorated for hunting 
use of the vehicle only. This represents 
a total expenditure for transportation of 
$261 million. 

In. 1963, hunters also spent a total of 
$675 million on food, lodging, camping 
equipment, duck boats, hunting apparel, 
and other miscellaneous gear, 

Additional expenditures by hunters 
that have been reported are: $50 million 
to develop private land for wildlife; $10 
million for bus, rail, and air travel; $7.1 
million for insurance; $10 million for 
privilege fees for hunting and shooting; 
$35 million for guide fees and other trip 
N and 8158 million for hunting 

ogs. l 

Thus, in 1963, hunters poured $1.2 bil- 
lion into the Nation’s economy, not 
counting expenditures on firearms and 
ammunition, which would raise the total 
to $1.5 billion. 

‘And this Congress is being asked to 
cripple this multi-billion-dollar industry, 
pile restrictions and redtape in the path 
of 20 million law-abiding hunters and 
millions more who own and service guns 
in a vain effort to strike at 108,700 
criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only say again, it is 
ridiculous. 

I urge my colleagues to give careful 
thought to this legislation now pending, 
and to join with me in an effort supported 
by millions to strike at the very source of 
our problem. 

I urge my colleagues to look closely at 
the following statistical analysis. It 
shows how many people in your State 
enjoyed the lawful use of guns and 
bought hunting licenses, and spent mil- 
lions more in the peaceful pursuit of a 
hobby. 

And we are being asked to enact rigid 
restrictions upon them because of the 
vicious misuse of guns by 108,700 crim- 
inals. 

Iask you—which group do you want to 
see penalized? 
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THE HUNTER’S CONTRIBUTION 
The following table, prepared by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
shows the total hunting licenses issued, 
both resident and nonresident, for each 
State during 1965, and the gross cost of 
the hunter in license fees: 


State and number of hunting Cost to 
licenses issued: hunters 
Alabama (340,608) $842, 187 
Alaska (50,085) ~--.---------- 577, 718 
Arizona (282,402) ------------ 1, 000, 222 
Arkansas (273,585) -.--------- 924, 055 
California (1,352,844) .------- 8, 951, 870 
Colorado (481.788) ———- 5, 038, 234 
Connecticut (62,127) ----.---- 326, 004 
Delaware (26,523) ------------ 89, 884 
Florida (206,876) ------------ 1, 037, 472 
Georgia (308,743) -.---------- 739, 656 
Hawaii (7,613) --------------- 38, 710 
Idaho (380,328) -.---------~.- 1, 419, 352 
Illinois (481,770) ------------- 1, 641, 954 
Indiana (629,649) _-..-------- 998, 470 
Iowa (337,194) --------------- 1, 071, 230 
Kansas (190,756) --.---------- 849, 186 
Kentucky (236,631) ~..------- 782, 633 
Louisiana (366,976) -----.---- 753. 753 
Maine (188,415) ----------.---- 1, 210, 661 
Maryland (254,484) ~--------- 903, 349 
Massachusetts (117,744) ------ 471, 238 
Michigan (1,248,151) --------- 5, 437, 886 
Minnesota (612.1817 2, 474, 337 
Mississippi (352,556) 691, 542 


Missouri (581.956 2, 030, 089 


Montana (346,679) 1, 439, 817 
Nebraska (383,392) --.-.------ 1, 698, 006 
Nevada (123,035) .-..--------- 797, 460 
New Hampshire (91.651722 637, 039 
New Jersey (188,724 979, 788 
New Mexico (95.790) 848, 855 
New York (1,055,358) -..---.- 3. 734, 016 
North Carolina (465,410) 2 1, 508, 067 
North Dakota (122,1177 22 491. 195 
Ohio (609,267) 2 1, 508, 193 
Oklahoma (274,195) 623, 863 
Oregon (673,704) 22 2. 067. 522 
Pennsylvania (1,264,075) - 5, 994, 450 
Rhode Island (14,549 46, 475 
South Carolina (192,072) ..... 626, 001 
South Dakota (321,364) - 1, 135, 537 


Tennessee (546,588) 1. 521, 640 
Texas (590,922) 
Utah (284,209) 


1. 702, 993 
704. 815 
1. 578, 343 
2. 421, 481 
765, 865 
2, 995, 459 
2. 117, 495 


licenses issued) 75, 172, 809 


H.R. 5741—WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLAN 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I was heartened that President 
Johnson, in his message on consumer 
problems, has called for improved safe- 
guards against possible abuses in the 
administration of pension and welfare 
funds. 

Such action is obviously imperative for 
the more than 50 million American 
workers who are participating in welfare 
and pension plans. 
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Public policy has figured prominently 
in the growth of private welfare and 
pension plans. ‘Today it is estimated 
that the accumulated reserves in pension 
funds are approximately $90 billion. 
By 1980, it is estimated that welfare 
and pension funds will soar to a stagger- 
ing sum of more than $200 billion. 

Clearly, the vast sums of money being 
tied up in these plans are crucially im- 
portant to our economy—nationally and 
locally—as well as to the individuals who 
rely so heavily on them. 

It is therefore incumbent upon this 
Congress to make certain that these 
ever-growing funds of working Ameri- 
cans are protected against possible 
abuses by an unscrupulous few. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
overwhelming majority of these funds 
are managed honestly and soundly. 

But serious cases of fraud have been 
uncovered. 

Information is available indicating 
that some corporate officers, in operating 
employer-administered plans, have used 
their trusteeship positions for personal 
profit. In some cases, the interests of 
plan participants have been subordinated 
to the interests of corporations or the 
fund trustees in the management of large 
sums of tax-favored capital. In other 
examples, trustees of jointly admin- 
istered funds—by representatives of 
unions and employers—have used plan 
funds for their own purposes. 

Federal law already provides some 
safeguards against abusive practices. 
But, as the President has noted, serious 
gaps still remain. 

In. yiew of the ever-mounting sums 
that are being poured into these funds, 
we are obligated to guarantee every 
worker that his plan steward adheres to 
the highest standards of integrity and 
responsibility. That is the least we can 
do in this vitally important matter. 

I urge wholehearted support of the 
President’s recommendations. Our.chal- 
lenge, our responsibility, is to act swiftly 
on his proposal. 


RESOLUTION OF THE HAWAII COM- 
MISSION ON THE AGING 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
Resolution No. 35 passed by the Hawaii 
Commission on Aging in support of the 
President's January 23, 1967, message to 
Congress on older Americans. The res- 
olution was transmitted to me by Mr. 
Charles W. Amor, director of my State’s 
commission on aging, who asked on be- 
half of the commission my support of 
the President’s fine program of legisla- 
tion for the elderly. 

Members of the commission are: Mrs. 
Harlan F. Benner, Alfred Aki, Mrs. 
Frances Alexander, the Reverend Joseph 
Bevilacqua, Harry Boranian, James 
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Cavaco, John DeMello, the Reverend 
Seido Ogawa, Dr. David Lee Pang, L. 
Rockwell Smith, Dr. George Suzuki, Miss 
Mabelle Sarr, Dr. Robert Mytinger, Dr. 
Shoyei Yamauchi, Walter Deweese, Dr. 
James Kanashiro, Benjamin Lizama, 
Mrs. Shiro Mukai, Sister Grace Mary 
Naab, James Levine, Dr. Ralph Berry, 
James Fushikoshi, Kim Pet Lee, and 
Harold Burr, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in full in the RECORD. 


RESOLUTION No. 35 SUPPORTING PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON’S CONGRESSIONAL MESSAGE ON 
OLDER AMERICANS 
Whereas, the President of the United 

States felt that the problems, issues and fu- 

ture of Older Americans deserved more than 

a few parenthetical remarks within the State 

of the Union Address and, therefore, pre- 

sented a special message on Older Americans 

to the 90th Congress on January 23, 1967; 

and 
Whereas, this message outlines the most 

sweeping program for Older Americans ever 
recommended by a United States President, 
including increased Social Security cash 
benefits as previously recommended by the 

Hawaii Commission on Aging and important 

improvements in public assistance programs 

for older people; and 

Whereas, President Johnson called for sig- 
nificant additions to health programs for the 
elderly, proposed critically important tax 
changes affecting older people, and asked for 
major steps toward improved employment 
possibilities for older workers; and 

Whereas, the message urges expansion of 

a wide variety of social services and facili- 

ties serving Older Americans, particularly 

asking that funding levels of the Older 

Americans Act be increased, from which 

Act the Commission on Aging utilizes Title 

III funds for direct community services; and 
Whereas, the Hawail Commission on Aging 

is engaged in building g programs 

through all means, including ‘enlightened 
legislation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Hawaii Commission on 

Aging acclaim, and support the Presidential 

Message on Older Americans delivered to the 

90th Congress on January 23, 1967; and be 

it further fa'ri 
Resolved, That the Hawaii Commission on 

Aging convey this support by sending copies 

of this resolution to the President of the 

United States, the Hawall Congressional 

Delegation, the Governor of Hawaii, and 

other responsible persons. 


HOTEL FIRE SAFETY PRACTICES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
no adult citizen of Georgia today will 
ever forget a tragic event that occurred 
a little over 20 years ago. On the night 
of December 7, 1946, a fire swept the 
Winecoff Hotel in Atlanta, rearing up a. 
central stairway like a furnace draft, 
leaving in its wake 119 lives snuffed out. 
This was one of the worst hotel fires in. 
history, and there are people living to- 
day who still bear the physical and emo- 
tional scars of that disaster. 

In the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, a number of States tightened up 
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their laws concerning hotel fire safety 
practices. But as happened all too often 
in our history, the enthusiasm for action 
soon subsided, and things returned to 
normal, But the problem has not been 
solved. Just recently, a fire in a pent- 
house restaurant in our neighboring 
State of Alabama attracted national at- 
tention when a number of people were 
trapped and killed. 

What will it take to force us into effec- 
tive and adequate action? More disas- 
ters? More frightful headlines? More 
peering down the sad list of victims by 
anxious friends and relatives? I hope 
not. I hope we are enlightened enough 
to act now in the calm of reason and not 
in the heat of passion. I hope we can 
plan a reasonable approach to this na- 
tional problem, an approach which con- 
tains the promise of alleviating this 
dreadful threat. The threat may always 
be with us, but it need not be a threat 
beyond our ability to cope with. 

In President Johnson’s consumer mes- 
sage, he pointed the way to action. He 
cited the fact that our per capita death 
rate is higher than the rate in other in- 
dustrialized countries, and he said “We 
can do better, and we must.” 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
the Fire Research and Safety Act of 
1967. This bill is based on the premise 
that the most reasonable and effective 
approach is to build upon existing pro- 
grams wherever possible. We want to 
strengthen the valiant efforts of the 
many groups that have been active in 
fire research and fire safety programs for 
years. 

The proposed program would provide 
for factfinding and data gathering con- 
cerning the fire problem, research on the 
causes of fires, education of the general 
public, training of firemen, information 
services to make new knowledge widely 
available, pilot projects to evaluate ex- 
perimental approaches to fire safety and 
control, and grants to State and local 
governments, as well as other public and 
nonprofit institutions. 

No one can guarantee that this pro- 
gram, if enacted into law, will eliminate 
forever the hazards of fires in this coun- 
try. But at the same time, who among 
us would ignore an opportunity to create 
a program of action that well-inten- 
tioned men have devised? Our goal is 
to move as far as possible toward the 
ideal of ridding people of fears for their 
lives and their property because of the 
threat of fire. I ask the Members to 
consider this bill in a thoughtful man- 
ner. I believe it deserves the support of 
all. 


THE NATION’S PUBLIC WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN]. 


may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Providence Jour- 
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nal applauds the attention which the 
President gave in his economic report to 
the shortcomings in the Nation’s public 
welfare system. 

The article says that Mr. Johnson is 
correct in stating that “we should en- 
courage self-help and not penalize it,” 
and that “the standards of need set by 
many States are unrealistically low.“ It 
praises Mr. Johnson’s desire to explore 
the possibilities of a guaranteed income, 
while putting an end to those deficiences 
in the present system which perpetuate 
dependence instead of encouraging self- 
sufficiency. It calls on the Congress and 
the Federal and State governments to 
face up to the obligation to correct the 
inadequacies plaguing our public as- 
sistance program. 

I believe that its insights will be of 
interest to my colleagues and I ask its 
inclusion in the RECORD, 

[From the Providence Journal, Jan. 31, 1967] 
A Way To SHORTEN WELFARE ROLLS 

President Johnson in his Economic Re- 
port has taken official notice of shortcom- 
ings in the nation’s public welfare systems 
that have been evident for some time. 

In a report on a two-year study concluded 
last June by the Advisory Council on Public 
Welfare, it was held that “a major updating 
of our publie welfare systems is essential if 
it is to achieve the goal of assuring a basic 
floor of economic and social security for all 
Americans,” 

The President has cited some of the same 
deficiencies found by the council and said 
he will ask Congress to take corrective ac- 
tion. He has called for an end to the re- 
quirement that for every dollar a welfare 
recipient earns, a dollar must be deducted 
from his assistance allotment. “It is time to 
put an end to this 100 per cent tax on the 
— gs of those on public assistance,” he 

Mr. Johnson is correct in stating that 
“we should encourage self-help, not penalize 
it.“ Some financial incentive must be pro- 
vided for the welfare recipient to join the 
working community. For many underedu- 
cated, unskilled persons, this is a gradual 
process that needs encouragement and 
economic assistance along the way. 

Mr. Johnson is correct in stating that “the 
standards of need set by many states are un- 
realistically low; benefits are further re- 
stricted by excessively stringent eligibility 
conditions. In some respects, the system 
perpetuates dependency.” 

In addition, the President has sald he in- 
tends to establish a commission of leading 
Americans to study proposals for a guaran- 
teed annual income. 

For many, particularly those who lead 
fairly comfortable lives, a time of high wel- 
fare costs and labor shortages is an anachro- 
nism, The fact is that most welfare re- 
cipients are, for a variety of reasons, unem- 
ployable: too young or too old, disabled, 
mothers of young children who must be cared 
for and persons whose lack of education and 
training make them unsuitable for the 
2 and semi-skilled jobs that are avall- 
able. 

There is little doubt that Congress will 
approve an increase in Social Security pay- 
ments this year. The federal government 
and the states have a like obligation to cor- 
rect the serious inadequacies plaguing our 
system of public assistance. 


PITTSBURGH NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH CORPS 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, later in 
this session, it is my hope that the Select 
Subcommittee on Labor, of which I am 
chairman, can conduct an in-depth study 
of the Nation’s manpower development 
and training programs, with a special 
look at how well the various programs in 
this area are coordinated. Our subcom- 
mittee has no preformed judgments on 
this matter, and we hope to look at the 
situation in a number of communities, 
with the help of disinterested experts, 
with a view to seeing that the Nation gets 
the most for its money. 

Directly related to such a study are 
the operations of such agencies as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. I have re- 
cently received a copy of the annual re- 
port of the city of Pittsburgh Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps operation, which I in- 
sert to be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks. On the basis of this re- 
port, I must say that I am quite proud 
of what has been accomplished in my 
home city, both in terms of accomplish- 
ing the basic objectives of the NYC pro- 
gram itself, and in terms of the way this 
program has been dovetailed with other 
community agencies and programs, 

CITY or PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 20, 1967. 
an ELMER HOLLAND, 
Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLLAND: Attached is 
the annual report of the City of Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

We want to thank you for your help and 
cooperation over the past year. 


Marion 
Coordinator, Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
Corps, CITY or PITTSBURGH, 1966-67 


The City of Pittsburgh Neighborhood 
Youth Corps was originally funded July 28, 
1965 as an out-of-school program and as of 
January 1, 1957 has serviced tely 
1,500 young persons including the 400 en- 
rollees in the current program, The present 
contract expires August 15, 1967. 

The total community impact of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Gorps can only be partially 
explored at this early date. Almost 50% of 
the terminated enrollees have graduated 
from the program to some form of employ- 
ment. Approximately 10% have returned 
to full time day school, including college. 
Over 200 high school drop-outs have applied 
for the high school equivalency examinations. 
Almost all enrollees entering the program 
since June 1966 have had at least six hours 
of remedial or vocational training a week. 

These are tangible observable achieve- 
ments. However, it is impossible to estimate 
the ultimate value of the program to those 
young people who for the first time in their 
lives have managed to actually complete a 
program—or the extent to which a clerical 
or assignment has the 
self-image of a girl or boy. And it is difficult 
to estimate the change in attitude toward 
society engendered by money in one’s pocket. 

Nor can the benefit to the community. be 
measured by enrollee statistics alone. Close 
to 2,000 vacant lots and hill-sides have been 
cleaned, cleared and in some instances im- 
proved by Youth Corps enrollees. 

Two Planning and Research projects on 
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City lots and streets have been partially 
manned with Youth Corps staff. A technical 
library in Traffic Planning has been assem- 
bled entirely with Youth Corps personnel. 

And most importantly, as enrollees work- 
ing for the City of Pittsburgh, these young 
people, frequently stranded on the periphery 
of community life, have achieved a sense of 
participation in the government and activi- 
ties of their City. 

Therefore, the following summaries of the 
tangible statistics of the program can only 
be part of the story of the joint Department 
of Labor-City of Pittsburgh Youth Train- 
ing Program. 

1. THE FEDERAL CONTRACT 


The first contract with the United States 
Department of Labor was approved July 28, 
1965 for a six month period in the amount 
of approximately one million dollars to cover 
the enrollment of 950 young persons. 

The City’s contribution was set at 10% of 
the total grant. 

Because of the brief period of the initial 
contract, and uncertainties of whether addi- 
tional monies would be available for the con- 
tinuation of the program, enrollment reached 
its peak in November 1965 with 624 enrollees. 

From February 1966 to August 15, 1966, 
the original contract was extended for short 
additional periods of time with small supple- 
mentary grants of federal funds to employ 
500 enrollees. 

In order to keep the program intact, the 
City contributed funds and “services in 
kind” in addition to the original quota of 
10% for both equipment and supervisory 
costs. 


In June 1966, the City of Pittsburgh re- 
ceived an additional allowance under the 
first contract for a separate summer com- 
ponent for 150 out-of-school enrollees. 

Including all extensions, supplements, and 
the summer program, the federal grant 
under the first Neighborhood Youth Corps 
contract totaled 1,269,718 dollars, 

The City’s contribution, including serv- 
ices in kind”, for the first contract totaled 
305,226 dollars. 

On August 15, 1966 the City of Pittsburgh 
received a second federal contract for 939,- 
970 dollars to continue the program for 400 
enrollees to August 15, 1967. The summer 
program for 150 enrollees funded under the 
first contract continued simultaneously un- 
til December 2, 1966. 

The actual monies contributed by the City 
of Pittsburgh and the United States De- 
partment of Labor are as follows: 


Summary of contracts 
1ST CONTRACT—COMPLETED DEC. 2, 1966 


City Federal 


Contract Expended, 


Dec. 31, 1966 


Contract | Expend 
figure Dee. 31, 1966 figure 


$104, 734 $305, 226 $1, 269, 719 $1, 267, 717 


2D CONTRACT—TO EXPIRE AUG. 15, 1967 
$939, 970 


$47, 255 $197, 985 


$184, 160 


The City’s contribution has been both 
“services in kind,” and cash outlays. The 
following cash amounts have been specifically 
appropriated to the program in the 1965, 1966, 
and 1967 Appropriation Ordinances: 


Appropriation 196. 
Appropriation 1966. 
Appropriation 1967 130, 000 


City funds have been used for the rental 
and purchase of equipment and to provide 
materials for the building of parklets and 
tot lots. Approximately 50% of the work 
supervisors in the program are regular em- 
ployees paid from the normal City budget. 
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As of December 31, 1966 more than one mil- 
lion dollars have been paid directly to ap- 
proximately 1,500 past and present enrollees 
in the City of Pittsburgh Youth Corps. 

In addition to the City of Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Health and 
Welfare Association has a program for ap- 
proximately 100 out-of-school young persons 
and the Board of Education and the Catholic 
Diocese operate In-School programs. 

2, FEDERAL GUIDELINES 

While the Neighborhood Youth Corps is 
under the primary jurisdiction of the United 
States Department of Labor, it is a part of 
the total Economie Opportunity Program and 
is specifically designed to provide employ- 
ment and training for disadvantaged, unem- 
ployed Youth between the ages of 16 and 21. 

As with all federal economic opportunity 
programs, basic policy such as the financial 
eligibility of each enrollee, is established in 
the Federal Contract, and the Rules and 
Regulations of the funding agency. The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Eligibility for an enrollee from a family of 
four has been established at $3,000 per year, 
and since January 1, 1966 emphasis has been 
placed on the recruitment of School Drop- 
outs, and seriously disadvantaged young 
people. 

The enrollees are paid $1.25 per hour, work 
a 32 hour work week, and are enrolled for a 
base period of six months. Under the terms 
of the contract each enrollee is entitled to six 
hours a week of supportive services, and may 
be re-enrolled in the program for additional 
six month periods up to two years to pursue 
specific educational goals. 

The objective of the program is to provide 
through both the work assignment and sup- 


‘plemental training sufficient experience to 


enable the young person to either secure 
private employment at the end of enroll- 
ment, or to return to vocational or academic 
studies, 

3. RECRUITMENT 


In order to reach the young persons most 
in need of the program, recruitment has 
been channeled through the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Youth 
Opportunity Centers, and the Neighborhood 
Employment Offices of the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Resources, 

At the beginning of the program Neighbor- 
hood employment offices consulted the back- 
log of files and selected young people most 
in need of the program. Some enrollees 
have been recruited by block workers and 
other Social Service Agencies. A few are re- 
ferred from Juvenile Court. 

In addition, when the Action Housing 
Neighborhood Youth Corps of 50 enrollees 
was disbanded, these young people were ac- 
cepted en masse into the City of Pittsburgh 


program. 

Despite the low rate of unemployment in 
the Pittsburgh Labor Market Area and the 
stepped-up draft calls, due to the war in 
Vietnam, there appears to remain a group of 
young people unable to secure employment. 
Beginning August 1965 1,700 referrals have 
been made to the p 

With only 400 job slots it is impossible to 
serve all of the girls who apply for the pro- 


gram. 

In addition to regular sources of recruit- 
ment, a small group of approximately thirty 
slow learners, retarded and handicapped 
young people, meeting the financial eligi- 
bility guidelines, have been employed on an 
experimental basis. 

As of January 1, 1967 the breakdown of 
all enrollees recruited from the various 
Neighborhood Centers was as follows: 


Northside-Manchester 


Al Deen a tah een neen dd 335 
Homewood-Brushton -..-.<..---...... 242 
Southwest Pittsburgh 3 184 
East Liberty-Garfleld .. 170 


Bouth Oakland 84 
Hazelwood-Glenwood•2ꝛn ul.. 74 
Lawrence ville 46 


4, WORK ASSIGNMENTS 
The 426 enrollees, currently enrolled in the 
program, perform a variety of jobs, ranging 
from housekeeping and maintenance on City 
buildings to assisting in the Computer Sec- 
tion of the Department of City Planning. 
5. WORK SITES 
Departmental Assignments 
purposes are as follows: 
% nS en opm a 
PODI — WRN aaan erate = 
Parks and recreation 
Lands and Bulldings — 


for payroll 


Total (224 boys, 182 girls)------ 


These figures are fluid and vary from 
month to month. 

In an effort to simplify payroll procedures 
the Mayor’s Office carries enrollees for De- 
partments and Agencies using enrollees on 
& temporary or limited basis or where the 
number of enrollees is not sufficiently large 
to warrant a separate payroll. 

Twenty six enrollees are assigned to six 
different federal offices in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. 4 

Thirty enrollees perform a variety of func- 
tions at the Veteran’s Hospital in Oakland 

from pharmaceutical and laboratory 
assistants to kitchen aides. All of these hos- 
pital positions represent ‘‘on-the-job- 
training” 


Twenty five enrollees are assigned positions 
in the Economic Opportunity Offices and 
Neighborhood Centers. These positions 
range from Nursery Aide for pre-school 
youngsters to the Homewood Urban Renewal 
Housing Re-location program. 

Enrollees are also assigned to the De- 
partments of City Planning and Water, Car- 
negie Museum, the Commission on Human 
Relations, and the Bureau of Police, 

6, WORK ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In emphasizing the variety and diversity 
of Neighborhood Youth Corps, work assign- 
ments, the benefits to the City and the Co- 
operating Agencies require equal considera- 
tion. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a two 
way program. While the young person is 
receiving training, the City and its citizens 
are the beneficiaries of extra services. 

For example, under the normal City budg- 
et, the Department of Lands and Buildings 
did not have staff to process neighborhood 
complaints on the dumping of trash, refuse, 
etc. on the lots and hillsides owned by the 
City or the three taxing bodies. In August 
1965 thirty boys, two foremen, and two 
trucks were assigned to respond to citizen 
complaints, particularly in the -congested 
neighborhoods. 

This special maintenance group expanded 
to over ome-hundred enrollees and seven 
foremen, under the special summer program, 
cleaned or improved more than 2,000 City- 
managed lots and hillsides. In certain areas 
citizen groups and block clubs cooperated 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps teams 
to remove community eyesores, Retaining 
walls were installed or repaired, brush, 
debris, and similar unsightly rubble was re- 
moved, 

Eight vacant areas were converted into 
small informal block parklets or tot lots 
with playground equipment or park benches 
for the older citizens, 

The eight lots include three in the Hill 
District, three in the Northside, and one 
each in East Liberty and Hazelwood, Parks 
and Recreation supplied the playground 
equipment and trees and shrubbery were 
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planted with Urban Beautification funds. 
With the use of Youth Corps labor, the bor- 
rowing of City equipment and the coopera- 
tion of all affected departments, the cost of 
these improvements averaged between $1,500 
and $2,500 per parklet. 

Eight additional lots will be selected for 
conversion into parklets for the spring and 
summer of 1967. 

In the Department of Parks and Recreation 
enrollees have been assigned to the Zoo, 
Aviary and Conservatory in the Bureau of 
Administration, 20 Recreation Centers in the 
Bureau of Recreation, and to the majority 
of City parks in the Bureau of Grounds and 
Buil N 

.Enrollees have helped to prepare Spring 

nd Fall flower shows, have planted and 
maintained floral exhibits in parks, and have 
cleaned, maintained, and improved the trails 
in the larger City parks. Basic maintenance 
‘of swimming pools and park buildings has 
been included in this program. 

In addition, a special group of enrollees re- 
ceived on-the-job training 4m tree pruning, 
and three of the boys involved in the tree 
pruning am have passed the Civil Sery- 
ice examination for tree pruners, and are on 
‘the regular City payroll. i 

Similar backlogs of work have been accom- 
plished in the Department of Public Works. 
The boys have helped in the maintenance of 
streets, and in the clearing of weeds and 
rubble along City highways and hillsides. 
As one small example, the hillsides along 
Bigelow Boulevard, a major City artery were 
‘cleaned and improved. 

Youth assigned to the Asphalt plant ex- 

pedited resurfacing projects throughout the 
community. Another group has been assist- 
ing im the maintenance of bridges. 
In addition, twelve boys assigned to the 
Public Works Department have worked in 
‘the Bureau of Engineering on a City-wide 
Street Survey and Planning: project.. This 
Neighborhood Youth Corps group, assigned 
in midsummer of 1966, replaced a group of 
college interns, 

Similar accomplishments can be listed for 
every City Department. In City Planning 
the lot-block file of all City property was 
updated and prepared for computer storage 
by a special Neighborhood Youth Corps team 
of fifteen enrollees. Four girls received on- 
the-job training as keypunch operators, and 
a program estimated for a two year span was 
completed in six months. 

All City buildings, including the Northside 
Library, the ‘police stations, and fire houses 
have been housecleaned with Neighborhood 
Youth Corps personnel. 

A group of boys working in the water De- 
partment have helped to clean and maintain 
the Northside reservoirs. 

Male enrollees in the Department of Public 
Safety, assigned to the Traffic Planning Sign 
Shop, have assisted in the maintenance and 
installation of traffic signs and equipment, 
and serve as aides to regular City work crews. 
Female enrollees have performed clerical 
duties with the Bureaus of Police, Traffic 
Planning, Fire and Building Inspection. 

Twelve to fifteen young people have been 
assigned to the Carnegie Library since the 
inception of the program. In the spring of 
1966, work programs were also established 
at the Museum with emphasis on training 
Yor scarce museum skills. 

Youth enrollees also service the 
Neighborhood and Central Offices of the 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Resources. 

Enrollees assigned to the Economic Op- 
portunity Office in Homewood, Hazelwood, 
Perryhill Top, and Oakland are directly en- 
gaged in neighborhood activities such as 
housing re-location services, pre-school, and 
mursery programs etc. 

Perhaps the greatest testament to the im- 
portant supplementary role of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in performing essential 
services is the reluctance of supervisors and 
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Bureau Chiefs to relinquish the services of 
Neighborhood: Youth Corps enrollees at the 
termination of the six month period of en- 
rollment, 

While City employment was not the objec- 
tive of the program, 45 young people have 
performed with such excellence in City de- 
partments and cooperating agencies that they 
have been terminated from the Youth Corps 
to assume the job of regular City employees. 


7. EDUCATION 


From the inception of the program efforts 
have been made to develop a meaningful 
education program for each enrollee to both 
increase job skills, and to provide for upward 
While some of the enrollees re- 
quire basic. education, others have 
the capacity for both post high school, and 
even college level training. 

During the first year of operation, enrollees 
were attending either the regular adult eve- 
ning -vocational classes, or the Adult Re- 
medial, courses conducted at night by the 
School Board for the City of Pittsburgh. 

A few enrollees registered for classes at 
private educational, institutions. 

ng in June 1966, the Extension 
Division of the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion organized special Neighborhood Youth 
Corps training classes to provide Remedial 
Education in the basic skills supplemented 
by training. in office. procedures. 

During the summer of 1966 a six week ses- 
sion was held at Fifth Avenue High School 
for both the City of Pittsburgh and the 
Health and Welfare enrollees, Each group 
attended classes one full day a week. 

At the conclusion of the summer session 
110 enrollees applied to the Board of Edu- 
cation to take the high school equivalency 
test. 

g in October 1966, the School 
Board established a similar Neighborhood 
Youth Corps training school at Connelley 
High School with three full time teachers 
and one full time school counselor. nig 

While basically a remedial education pro- 
gram, typing and other office skills are inte- 
grated into the basic academic subjects, 

Every enrollee is assigned six hours of 
school at the time of the initial interview. 

8. SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 0 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps grant does 
not include funds for supportive services 
other than the employment of three coun- 
selors and one Assistant Coordinator. 

The City has had to rely on a wide variety 
of public and private agencies to service 
these young people as follows: 

1) Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Security—specifically the Youth Opportu- 
nity Center. 

2) Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

3) Allegheny County Health Department. 

4) Family Service agencies situated in the 
various neighborhood Centers. 

5) Clinics in various hospitals. 

6) Board of Education. 

7) Recreation Centers of the Catholic 
Diocese. 

8) Neighborhood Employment Office. 

9) Neighborhood Legal Services. 

10) Office of the Public Defender. 

During the six month period of enroll- 
ment each enrollee receives an extensive 
physical examination by the Allegheny 
County Health Department, and is referred 
to the various hospitals and clinics in the 
area for supportive treatment. Approxi- 
mately 50% of our young people require 
some additional medical or dental treatment. 

All enrollees in the program are referred 
to the Youth Opportunity Center for apti- 
tude testing, and for job placement services. 

Enrollees with physical or mental handi- 
caps are referred to the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
determine eligibility under the various 
training programs. 
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As has been described, all enrollees are re- 
ferred at the time of enrollment to one of 
the schools operated by the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education. 

In_ addition, where serious maladjustment 
exists referral is made to the Family Service 
agency 8 in the enrollee’s neighbor- 
hood. Upon termination of each enrollee a 
detailed summary is sent to the neighbor- 
hood for follow-up services. 

However, supportive services take many 
forms, other than direct referral. Sometimes 
it is support at a court hearing and referral 
to the Public Defender, or Neighborhood Le- 
gal Services; in a few instances it may be 
visits to the Allegheny County Jail, in other 
cases contact with the enrollee may alert the 
worker to other family problems. 

Even with a Umited staff the Youth Corps 


‘Office has tried to reach the “whole person”. 


Unemployability is frequently only a symp- 
tom of other problems of social malad- 
justment. 

Two VISTA Volunteers have been assigned 
to the program since October of 1986 to sup- 
plement staff services. 

9. JOB PLACEMENT 


The goal of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is to give to the young person sufficient train- 
ing to either enter the permanent job mar- 
ket or to provide sufficient motivation for 
the enrollee to return to school to continue 
on a long range educational goal. 

While our enrollees range from the re- 
tarded to young people capable of college 
training, it should be emph. that none 
of them were employable at the time of 
entering the program. 

The Youth Opportunity Center of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and the Neighborhood Centers of, 
Mayors’ Commission on Human Resou: 
have provided employment services. 

In addition the Youth Corps office has 
made specific contacts with both large and 
small private employers in the Community 


to develop job opportunities. 


As of January 1, 1967 approximately 50% 
of the enrollees terminated from the City of 
Pittsburgh Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram were terminated into jobs with private 
industry or a governmental agency. 

In round numbers, including the armed 
services, more than 500 young N r 
left the program for employment, 
tion, 31 ex-enrollees entered the Job 55 8 
and approximately 50 enrollees are either in 
Manpower Training Programs operated by 
the Labor Department, or are attenainig for- 
mal educational institutions. 

Approximately 30 young people have left 
the program to enter college or junior college 
programs of study. Pre-enrollment visits 
have been scheduled for groups of enrollees 
to the Community College. 

In an effort to correlate and fully assess 
the progress of the City of Pittsburgh Youth 
Corps, Pittsburgh is one of the four cities 
selected by the Department of Labor for an 
intensive research study on the benefits of 
Youth Corps enrollment. 

One hundred and twenty five young people 
have been selected for intensive follow up 
by the research staff of George Washington 
University, and it is to be hoped that within 
the next 2 or 3 months there will be a clearer 
picture of the benefits of the Youth Corps 
program. 

Apart from employment statistics approxi- 
mately 65% of the enrollees complete the six 
month period of enrollment, 

For some of these young people this in it- 
self represents an achievement. Six months 
of steady work will help to mitigate a police 
record, serve as a transitional period until 
marriage, establish more acceptable work 
habits, and perhaps restore confidence and 
self esteem. 

Conversely excluding enrollees who leave 
the City, resign for reasons of illness, or care 
of a child or parent, approximately 25% of 
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„terminated enrollees leave the program be- 
cause of inability to adjust to the work sit- 
uation or for other reasons with a poor 


prognosis, 
10. EVALUATION 


In evaluating almost eighteen months of 
the Youth Corps program, immediate bene- 
fits can be assessed, 

1) Fifteen Hundred unemployed young 
people have received wages totaling more 
than one million dollars. 

2) Fifty per cent of the enrollees at the 
time of termination were in a position to 
seek and accept employment. 

3) All citizens have profited from the ex- 
panded services of the Youth Corps pro- 


gram. 
However, the seriously maladjusted young 
person, whether the maladjustment is social 


or psychological, requires more intensive 
services than is presently available under 
the Youth Corps program. 

The referral process to established agen- 
cies is slow and there are still insufficient 
social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
or even social agencies available to serve this 
kind of problem youngster. 

In addition many training programs are 
still pegged at too high a level to admit the 
high school drop-out or the young person 
with a poor record, 

Federal financial guidelines have frequent- 
ly excluded young people in need of the Work 
experience. Accounting, reporting, and con- 
tract procedures have consumed an inordi- 
nate amount of staff time. 

Perhaps the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
can be best summed up by the letter of a 
former enrollee. 

“The Neighborhood Youth Corps has done 
@ number of positive things for me.” 

“First it has helped me gain more con- 
fidence in myself, and the things I do,” 

. “Second, it has taught me how.to work 
well with peop’ 

“Third, it has given me a better outlook 

on life. ” 

“Fourth, it has helped me gain more in- 
sight into what I want to be in the future.” 

“Last but not least it has giyen me a job 
and money in my pocket, and for this I will 
always be grateful.” 

Perhaps this is all that needs to be said. 


City of Pittsburgh Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrollees by centers 


Dee. 1, 1966 — .— Decem- 
ber 1966 ber 1966 
Canig 2 

Fe- and and 
male | female) | female) 


15 
15 310 57 
aa (a AP | 285 
21 58 82 
59 112 183 
52 162 170 
95 317 331 
29 44 72 
60 218 235 
1,024 | 436 1,254 1,460 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous.consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission. to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma), 
for 30 minutes; on Monday, March 13, 
to revise and extend her remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma), 
for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, March 14; 
to revise and extend her remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kuprerman (at the request of Mr. 
SMITH of Oklahoma), for 30 minutes, on 
Thursday, March 16; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ruppe (at the request of Mr. 
StrR of Oklahoma), for 10 minutes, on 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Appasso (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn), for 10 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. COLLIER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dorn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. EXLBERG. 

Mr. ROYBAL, 

Mr. Tunney in seven instances. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. DADDARIO. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 355. An act to improve the operation of 
the legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 665. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN. . Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 13, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 
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499. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the request for appropria- 
tions transmitted in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1968 involving a decrease in the amount 
requested for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 80); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

500. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses: to the Committee on Armed Services. 

501. A letter from the Director, Office of 

Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a report of the Sta- 
tistical Supplement, Stockpile Report to the 
Congress, for the period ending December 
31, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 79-520; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

502, A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to re- 
quire that contracts for construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of any building or public work 
of the District of Columbia be accompanied 


by a performance bond for the protection of 


persons furnishing material and labor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

503. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Street Readjustment Act of the 
District. of Columbia to close all or part of 
a street, road, highway, or alley in accord- 
ance with the requirements of an approved 
redevelopment or urban renewal plan, with- 
out regard to the notice provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

504. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of potential savings. obtainable 
through increased use of the Government’s 
interagency motor pool system, Department 


` of Defense; to the Committee on Govern- 


ment Operations. 

505. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the acquisition, transfer, 
conveyance, lease, and improvement of, and 
construction on, certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use as a headquarters 
site for the Organization of American States, 
as sites for governments of foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


“REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 


LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BOGGS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 286. A bill to permit duty- 
free treatment of dicyandiamide pursuant to 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (Rept. No. 
110). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. HR. 653. A bill to amend the 
Tariff: Schedules of the United States with 
respect to the rate of duty on certain non- 
malleable iron castings; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 111). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1141. A bill to permit duty- 


tree treatment of limestone, when imported 


to be used in the manufacture of cement, 

pursuant to the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 (Rept. No. 112). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 
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Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1326. A bill to amend section 
4181 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the excise tax on shells and 
cartridges (Rept. No. 113). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R, 2155. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of Chinese gooseberries 
(Rept. No. 114). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Ways and Means. H.R. 1666. A bill to 
provide for the free entry of.a four-octave 
carillon for the use of the Northfield and 
Mount Hermon Schools, East Northfield, 
Mass.; with amendment (Rept. No. 106). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1886. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of certain articles for the use of 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 107). Referred to the 
Committee on the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4934. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of one mass s meter for the 
use of Indiana University (Rept. No. 108). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4977. A bill to provide for the 
free entry of a triaxial apparatus and 
rheogoniometer for the use of Northwestern 
University (Rept. No. 109). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6898. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6899. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6900. A bill to restrict imports of dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 6901. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 6902. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide for a National 
Community Senior Service Corps; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 6903. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6904. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6905. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits for 
certain disabled widows without regard to 
their age, to increase the outside earnings 
permitted without loss of benefits, to pro- 
vide for cost-of-living increases in benefits, 
and to pay benefits despite marriage or re- 
marriage if it occurs after attainment of age 
55; and to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to restore the provisions permitting 
the deduction, without regard to the 3-per- 
cent and 1-percent floors, of medical expenses 
ineurred for the care of individuals 65 years 
of age and over; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6906. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6907. A bill to.amend the Older Amer- 
loans Act of 1965 to provide for a National 
Community Senior Service Corps; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6908. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6909. A bill to amend item 709.10 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States to 
provide that the rate of duty on parts of 
stethoscopes shall be the same as the rate 
on stethoscopes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6910. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to reduce the rate 
of duty of spirometers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6911. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as thë Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

HR. 6912. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6913. A bill to promote public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 6914. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality 
of teaching in the Nation’s elementary or 
secondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

H.R. 6915. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
deduction of certain education expenses in- 
curred by teachers and other employed or 
self-employed individuals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 6916. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to prevent in- 
creases in monthly social security insurance 
benefits from affecting eligibility for veterans’ 
pensions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG (by request): 

H.R. 6917. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the edu- 
cational assistance allowances under the vet- 
erans’ educational assistance program and to 
provide special educational assistance under 
that program to educationally disadvantaged 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6918. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to extend to per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States on or after August 5, 1964, the 
date of the Gulf of Tonkin incident, the same 
range of veterans’ benefits heretofore pro- 
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vided veterans of other wars; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6919. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide for in- 
creases in maximum coverage under, and 


otherwise Hberalize the provisions of, the 


servicemen’s group life insurance program; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 6920, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide pension 
increases for veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, for widows 
of such veterans, and for the children of such 
veterans who are deceased; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6921. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs in order to secure within 
the Federal Government effective representa- 
tion of the economic interests of consumers; 
to coordinate the administration of con- 
sumer services by transferring to such De- 
partment certain functions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department of Labor, and other agencies; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 6922. A bill to amend the Clayton Act, 
as amended, by requiring prior notification 
of corporate mergers and acquisitions, and 
a other purposes; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 6928. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Olvil Service. 

H.R. 6924. A bill to reclassify certain key 

and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6925. A bill to provide coverage under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system (subject to an election in the 
case of those currently serving) for all offi- 
cers and employees of the United States and 
its instrumentalities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 6926: A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of brig- 
adier general for an officer of the Air Force 
while serving as Assistant Surgeon General 
for Veterinary Services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6927. A bill to equalize civil service 
retirement annuities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6928. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make its provisions applicable to agriculture; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. HAGAN; 

H.R. 6929. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to au- 
thorize the transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments and acreage-poundage quotas; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6930. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to au- 
thorize the transfer of peanut acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 6931. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6932. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require certain new packages of 
imported articles to be marked to indicate 
the country of origin, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6933. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 

tions in the postal field service, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 6934. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HUNGATE;: 

H.R. 6935. A bill to amend the Mental 
Retardation Facilities Construction Act in 
order to permit the construction of class- 
rooms under that act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R, 6936. A bill to authorize a program 
of research to determine the effect of over- 
head electric transmission lines upon the 
health and welfare of citizens, community 
planning and zoning, real estate values and 
tax revenues, and the natural beauty of 
our country; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6937. A bill to authorize a program of 
research and development to encourage the 
use of underground transmission of electrical 
power and to undertake projects to evaluate 
and demonstrate the economical and techni- 
cal feasibility of such transmission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6938. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an 
amortization deduction and an increased 
tax credit for certain underground electrical 
transmission lines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 6939. A bill to authorize the release 
of certain quantities of nickel from the na- 
tional stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 6940. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State 
veterans’ homes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. R. 6941. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide that 
accumulated sick leave be credited to the re- 
tirement fund or that the individual be 
reimbursed; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6942. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6943. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PATMAN; 

H.R. 6944. A bill to define the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court and the inferior courts 
ordained and established by the Congress 
under article III of the Constitution of the 
United States in criminal prosecutions in- 
volving admissions or confessions of the 
accused; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6945. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6946. A bill to establish a system for 
the sharing of certain Federal revenues with 
the States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 6947. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for 

p for hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged for certain State and local em- 
ployees whose services are not otherwise 
covered by the insurance system established 
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by such title; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6948. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such sery- 
ices are provided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6949. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to enable States to establish 
more adequate general assistance programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6950. A bill to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6951. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze with only 
four quarters of coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6952. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that depend- 
ent parents of individuals entitled to old- 
age or disability insurance benefits, as well as 
surviving parents of deceased insured in- 
dividuals, shall be eligible for parent’s in- 
surance benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 6953. A bill to prohibit political in- 
fluence with respect to appointments, promo- 
tions, assignments, transfers, and designa- 
tions in the postal fleld service, to revise the 
laws governing the appointment of postmas- 
ters and rural carriers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RARICR: 

H.R. 6954. A bill to amend section 242 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit dep- 
rivation of rights under color of any statute, 
treaty, order, rule, or regulation implement- 
ing decisions of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 6955. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6956. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of science and the education of sci- 
entists through a national program of in- 
stitutional grants to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6957. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6958. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6959. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
tariff classification of braided rugs composed 
of tubular braids with a core; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6960. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 6961. A bill to increase from 6600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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: By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 6962. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide a grant-in-aid 
program to assist the States in furnishing 
aid and services with respect to children 
under foster care; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 6963. A bill to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain national holi- 
days on Mondays; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 6964. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38 of the United States Code in order 
to increase the rate of educational assist- 
ance allowances payable thereunder, to in- 
clude on-the-job and flight training among 
the programs available to veterans, and to 
provide for the paying of reporting fees to 
educational institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6965. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide addi- 
tional readjustment assistance to veterans 
who serve in the Armed Forces during the 
Vietnam era; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6966. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and their 
widows, and to liberalize and make more 
equitable the provisions of that title relat- 
ing to the payment of pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 6967. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to maintain at $500,- 
000 the annual dollar volume test for cover- 
age by that act of the employees of certain 
enterprises engaged in commerce; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 6968. A bill to amend section 212(g) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 6969. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,500 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6970. A bill relating to the deduction 
for income tax purposes of contributions to 
certain organizations for judiciary reform; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 6971. A bill to amend the organic act 
of the National Bureau of Standards to au- 
thorize a fire research and safety program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6972. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 6973. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, the National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act of 1965, and the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6974. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, EDWARDS of California: 

H.R, 6975. A bill for the general revision of 
the patent laws, title 35 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 
H.R. 6976. A bill to provide for the is- 


suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the Illinois sesquicentennial; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6977. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny food manu- 
facturers a trade or business expense deduc- 
tion for excessive advertising and merchan- 
dising expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

H. R. 6978. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6979. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to authorize the 
chartering for certain passenger cruise serv- 
ice of vessels operating under subsidy; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6980. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a council to be known as the 
National Advisory Council on Migratory La- 
bor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 6981. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention, abatement, and control of air pol- 
lution in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6982. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for stand- 
ard-of-living increases in the annuities and 
pensions (and lump-sum payments) which 
are payable thereunder; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 6983. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase and sub- 
sequent increases based in rises in the stand- 
ards of living, to increase widow’s benefits, to 
provide a substantial liberalization in the 
retirement test, and to reduce the rates of 
tax on self-employment income; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6984. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, 
of medical expenses incurred for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6985. A bill to amend the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951 to prevent loss to 
annual leave by employees in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 6986. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to provide that the 
requirement of compliance with comprehen- 
sive planning (as a condition of a commu- 
nity’s eligibility for open-space grants) shall 
be inapplicable where the open-space land 
involved is being acquired for local pur- 
poses and is not relevant to such planning; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6987. A bill to authorize a program of 
Tesearch, development, and demonstration 
projects for electrically powered vehicles; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Sommerce. 

HR. 6988. A bill concerning reduction of 
yutomotive air pollution; to the Committee 
an Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6989. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6990. A bill to promote, encourage, 
and expand international understanding of 
and appreciation and respect for American 
social, cultural, educational and intellectual 
achievements and thereby aid in the sup- 
port of American foreign policy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6991. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6992. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6993. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social. Security Act to provide an additional 
monthly allowance for disabled beneficiaries 
who are in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6994. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide that a 
chiropractor, naturopath, podiatrist, or oth- 
er licensed practitioner of the healing arts 
shall be considered a physician for purposes 
of health insurance benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6995. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of, and to eliminate political activity in, 
the Post Office Department by revising the 
terms of office of the Postmaster General 
and other top officers thereof, and to prohibit 
political influence with respect to appoint- 
ments, promotions, assignments, transfers, 
and designations in the postal field service, 
and to revise the laws governing the ap- 
pointment of postmasters and rural carriers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 6996. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6997. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake, where nec- 
essary, cooperative with respect to 
the control of fish in the Great Lakes which 
ascend streams to spawn; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6998. A bill to amend the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act of 1949 to prohibit the 
Agency from contributing funds to domestic 
organizations; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 6999. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require each tax- 
exempt organization to report annually each 
source (including governmental sources) of 
its income and other receipts, and to pro- 
vide for a loss of tax exemption in the case 
of willful failure to file, or fraudulent state- 
ments made in connection with, such report; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7000. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7001. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an 
employer’s returns of social security taxes 
and income tax withholding shall be made 
on an annual basis, and to require that all 
such taxes deducted or paid (without regard 
to their amount) be deposited in a Govern- 
ment depositary at least once each month; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, STAGGERS: 

H.R. 7002. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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H.R. 7003. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to employ aliens in a scien- 
tific or technical capacity; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7004. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 7005. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit certain ex- 
clusions from gross income for full-time law 
enforcement officers employed by State and 
local governmental instrumentalities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 7006. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the number 
of years which may be dropped out in com- 
puting the benefit of an individual who is 
forced by a Federal agency (or under Fed- 
eral, State, or local law) to retire at age 60 or 
earlier; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 7007. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extension of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7008. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Col- 
orado River Basin project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 7009. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code in order to promote 
the care and treatment of veterans in State 
veterans’ homes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 7010. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
providing for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 7011. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act in order to enable the Federal 
Reserve banks to extend credit to member 
banks and others in accordance with cur- 
rent economic conditions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 7012. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from in- 
come certain reimbursed moving expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 7013. A bill to prohibit nepotism in 
employment under the Congress of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 7014. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H. R. 7015. A bill to grant certain Govern- 
ment officers and employees the opportunity 
to examine and reply to certain evaluations 
of their promotion qualifications, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7016. A bill to provide for a study by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of a Federal 
food grade labeling program; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 7017. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to develop and maintain im- 
proved, voluntary methods of recruiting, 
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training, transporting, and distributing 

agricultural workers, and for other purposes; 

to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 7018. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a monument on Alcatraz Island to serve 
as a western counterpart to the Statue of 
Liberty and commemorate the achievement 
of American independence; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 7019. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain employees in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Veterans’ Administration with the right 
of appeal to the United States Civil Service 
Commission from certain disciplinary actions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 7020. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Buffalo National River in the 
State of Arkansas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 7021. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7022. A bill to permit for a 3-year 
period the use of two foreign-built vessels 
between points in the State of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. RUPPE: , 

H.R. 7023. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake, where neces- 
sary, cooperative programs with respect to 
the control ot fish in the Great Lakes which 
ascend streams to spawn; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. R. 7024. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that no per- 
son inducted into an armed force may be 
assigned to active duty on land outside the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
until he has attained the age of 19 years; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIS: | 
H.R. 7025. A bill to amend the Internal 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
By Mr. FLYNT: 

E.R. 7026. A bill to amend section 1346, 
title 28 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7027. A bill providing that certain 
privately owned irrigable lands in the Milk 
River project in Montana shall be deemed 
to be excess lands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7028. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,500 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 


H.J. Res. 413. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to desig- 
nate a day in January of each year as a day 
of remembrance for the astronauts, Lt. Col. 
Virgil I, Grissom, Lt. Col. Edward H. White 
IL and Lt. Roger B.. Chaffee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

HJ. Res.414. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution preserv- 
ing the rights of the States with respect to 
public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.J. Res. 415. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of the impact of overhead elec- 
tric transmission lines and towers upon 
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scenic assets, zoning and community plan- 
ning, property values, and real estate reve- 
nues; to-the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to provide 
for the consideration of certain recommenda- 
tions for decoration by the United States for 
services rendered during World War I; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 417. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to authorize Congress, by two-thirds 
vote of both Houses, to override decisions of 
the Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 419. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 420. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to authorize Congress, by two-thirds 
vote of both Houses, to override decisions of 
the Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H. Con. Res. 272. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the cutback order of the highway 
tund; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Con. Res. 273. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the support of the Congress, and 
urging the support of persons and organiza- 
tions both public and private, for the inter- 
national biological program; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 377. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

n By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 378. Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penditure of moneys to cover expenses of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in- 
curred pursuant to House Resolution 356; to 
the Committee on House Administtation. 

H. Res. 379. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the studies, investigations, 
and inquiries authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 356; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H. Res. 380. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


56. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, relative to the designation of the Oahe 
Reservoir on the Missouri River in the States 
of North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 
H.R. 7029. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Giannelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


` By Mr; BRASCO: 

H.R. 7030. A bill for the relief of Neville 
Barrington Timol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7031. A bill for the relief of Clyde O. 
Timol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRAMER (by request): 

H.R. 7032. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Giultani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 7033. A bill for the rellef of Wilkinson 
& Jenkins Construction Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7034. A bill for the relief of Nurettin 

Caglar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7035. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anselm C. Griffith and children; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7036. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
J. Sweens; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 7037. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ricio 
P. Galvez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7038. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ro- 
sario F. Ona; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7039. A bill for the relief of Belen N. 
Vales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY 

H.R. 7040. A bill for the relief of Yehuda 
Habshush; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7041, A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Ferrante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 7042. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 

Del Rio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 7048, A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Department under which 
the U.S. Coast Guard is operating to cause the 
vessel Northwind, owned by Wallace P. Smith, 
Jr., of Centreville, Md., to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with coast- 
wise privileges; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7044. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 
Cuscina and Mario Cuscina; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7045. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Calacoci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7046. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Cavallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 7047. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ram- 

on Aixala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7048. A bill for the rellef of Wanda 
Piszczkiewicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary 


H.R. 7049. A bill for the relief of Georgios 

Liberis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, TENZER: 

H.R. 7050. A bill for the relief of Fortunato 
Varisco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.7051. A bill for the relief of Zia Ul 
Husain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ADAMS: 

H.R. 7052. A bill for the relief of Fawzi 
Girgis Dimian and his wife, Yvonne Fahmi 
Roufail Dimian, and their children, Amal 
Fawzi Dimian and Adel Fawzi Dimian; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7053. A bill for the relief of Antoni- 
etta Liccari (mee) Nardulli, Nadia Liccari, 
and Guiseppina Liccari; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Supplemental Defense Authorization 
Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 

most encouraged by the action of the 
House-Senate conference committee on 
the 1967 supplemental defense authori- 
zation bill in agreeing to include a 
“Statement of Congressional Policy” 
originally proposed by Senator Mans- 
FIELD and adopted by the Senate last 
week. 
The inclusion of the “Statement of 
Congressional Policy” fully commits the 
Congress to a program which many of us 
have long advocated. While it became 
necessary to include the statement in an 
authorization bill, it is still a big step for- 
ward in establishing a policy on which 
peace can be secured. 

The final version of this statement 
asserts: 

The Congress hereby declares— 

(1) its firm intentions to provide all nec- 
essary support for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States fighting in 
Vietnam; 

(2) its support of efforts being made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Vietnam 
and to bring that conflict to an end through 
& negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Vietnam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their own way; and 

(3) its support for the convening of the 
nations that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences or any other meeting of nations 
similarly involved and interested as soon as 
possible for the purpose of pursuing the 
general principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 and for formulating plans for 

the conflict to an honorable 
conclusion, 


As I indicated in my comments on ini- 
tial House passage of this defense au- 
thorization, I am strongly of the opinion 
that Congress should be more active in 
exercising its constitutional duty of par- 
ticipating in the development and im- 
plementation of American foreign policy. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I am acutely con- 
scious of this responsibility, and believe 
that individual Members of the House 
and Senate have not been afforded ade- 
quate opportunity to discuss and debate 
foreign policy matters—and to state 
their own positions on the vital matters 
that affect the course of our relations 
with the other countries of the world. 

This “Statement of Congressional 
Policy,” however, gives us a chance to go 
on record, not only in support of our 
American troops in Vietnam, but also in 
favor of an aggressive and imaginative 
search for ways to find a common ground 


for negotiating that tragic conflict so as 
to preserve the honor of the United 
States, protect our vital interests, and at 
the same time, allow the people of South 
Vietnam to work out their own destiny 
in their own way. 

In addition, by expressing support for 
“men of good will throughout the world” 
who are working to “prevent an expan- 
sion of the war,” we are able to associate 
ourselves with the efforts of our own 
leaders as well as such internationally 
renowned men of peace as Pope Paul VI 
and United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant in attempting to restrain the 
escalation of the Vietnam war and in 
exploring every possible avenue of peace- 
ful settlement. 

I was particularly happy about the 
“Congressional Policy Statement's“ 
declaration in favor of enlisting the help 
of all interested nations in conyening a 
conference as soon as possible to utilize 
the principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 in arriving at an honorable 
conclusion to this most unfortunate 
conflict. 

This kind of forward-looking state- 
ment of policy by an alert and responsi- 
ble Congress, in my opinion, can make 
a substantial and constructive contribu- 
tion to the national dialog so necessary 
for a successful foreign policy in any 
free society. 

And I sincerely hope that it will mark 
an important turning point for peace. 
So that our own young men now serving 
in Vietnam may soon return to their 
loved ones at home. And we may be 
able to join with other like-minded na- 
tions in working with the people of a 
southeast Asia no longer ravaged by the 
terrible scourge of war in building a se- 
cure foundation for a better way of life 
in the future. 


The 25th Anniversary of the Jewish News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite attention to the accomplish- 
ments and dedicated service of an excel- 
lent newspaper in my State of Michigan 
which observes its 25th anniversary to- 
day. I speak of the Jewish News, a 
newspaper that commands wide respect 
not only in the Detroit community, 
where it is published, but all across the 
country. 

In large part, the success of the Jewish 
News can be attributed to the untiring 
efforts of one man, Philip Slomovitz, who 
founded the newspaper in 1942. As the 
result of his efforts and leadership, the 
Jewish News has become an example and 


standard of excellence in the newspaper 
field. 

In its quarter century of publication, 
the Jewish News has carved for itself a 
permanent niche in the rollcall of the 
fourth estate. I believe there is good 
reason to forecast that the next 25 years 
in the life of the Jewish News will be 
even more impressive and gratifying than 
the past. 

It is with considerable pleasure that 
I point to the Jewish News as an out- 
standing symbol of American freedom 
of expression and extend sincere con- 
gratulations on the beginning of its 26th 
year. 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most critical problems facing our Na. 
tion today is air pollution. We must 
move ahead quickly in this area or we 
will eventually find our own atmosphere 
uninhabitable. 

Yesterday I introduced three bills 
which will be an important step toward 
eventually alleviating our serious air pol- 
lution problems. 

The first bill, H.R. 6831, would allow 
a credit against income tax equal to 20 
percent of expenditures for water or air 
pollution control facilities. In order to 
receive credit, a statement must be ob- 
tained from the appropriate State or 
Federal agency that such facility is in 
conformity with State and Federal air 
and water pollution requirements. The 
facility constructed must be for the sole 
purpose of controlling pollution and not 
for private profit. 

The second bill, H.R. 6829, establishes 
within 2 years after its enactment a 
system of air regions with air quality 
emission standards for each region. 

The Secretary would then issue a notice 
of investigation to parties not considered 
to be conforming to the established emis- 
sion standards. If the party involved 
has not responded to the Secretary’s re- 
quest within 30 days, a public notice may 
then be made identifying the person and 
providing estimates of the severity of 
Pollutants. 

The bill also allows a State Governor 
to file notice of intent to establish State 
emission standards within 2 years. 
These standards and accompanying en- 
forcement procedures must then be ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. If 
a State does not act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may establish standards for 
that State. 

My third bill, H.R. 6830, would amend 
the Clean Air Act to repeal the existing 
limit on grant funds which may be ex- 
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pended by any one State. At the present 
time it is 1244 percent. I believe that 
priority should instead be given to areas 
with an urgent and pressing need for 
funds to control air pollution. 

I hope that the Congress will enact air 
pollution legislation this year. We can- 
not afford to leave our children a legacy 
of poisonous gases and noxious chemicals 
in the atmosphere. 


The Wetlands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr, TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has 
concluded its third day of public hear- 
ings on H.R. 25—Drincet. of Michigan, 
H.R. 1397—Tenzer of New York, H.R. 
4505—MorrTon of Maryland, H.R. 4709— 
KEITH of Massachusetts, and related 
bills. 

The hearings revealed that the 
Dingell-Tenzer bills are receiving wide- 
spread support from conservation and 
citizens groups from all over the Nation. 

The proposed legislation seeks to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior in 
cooperation with the States and local 
subdivisions to preserye, protect, develop, 
restore, and make accessible estuarine 
areas of the Nation which are valuable 
for sport and commercial fishing, wildlife 
conservation, recreation and scenic 
beauty, and for other purposes. 


On Tuesday, March 7, I called to the 


attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, March 6, 1967—see page 
5752, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 7. 

Today, I am pleased to add endorse- 
ments of the legislation and an editorial 
which appeared in the Newsday issue of 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967: 

THE WETLANDS BILL 

A subcommittee of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has been 
holding hearings on a proposed bill to man- 
age and preserve estuaries and coastal wet- 
lands. This bill is jointly sponsored by the 
subcommittee chairman, Rep. John Dingell 
(D-Mich.), and Rep. Herbert Tenzer (D-Law- 
rence). It would authorize a $4,500,000 study 
by the Department of the Interior to desig- 
nate national estuary areas and to enter into 
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agreements with state and local officials to 
protect them. An Interior Department veto 
power over dredging permits would also be 
included. 

The need for protection is manifest. In 
1954 Long Island had 34,720 acres of wet- 
lands, not counting parcels under 40 acres. 
The count in 1966 was 26,503 acres. Much of 
the missing land was filled in for housing or 
industry. The loss was incalculable. For 
the wetlands represent some of the finest 
Scenery on Long Island, as well as breeding 
grounds for waterfowl and shell fish. 

We must protect the wetlands. The bill 
should be approved by Congress and signed 
into law. 


On March 9, 1967, my colleague, the 
Honorable JOHN WYDLER, of New York, 
testified before the subcommittee and 
gave his endorsement to the legislation. 

Among the organizations which ap- 
peared and testified in favor of the 
Dingell-Tenzer and related bills were 
some of the Nation’s leading conservation 
organizations and other citizens’ groups. 

A partial list of witnesses and organi- 
zations who endorsed the legislation at 
the hearings follows: 

County Executive of Nassau County, 
N-Y.; Presiding Supervisor, Town of 
Hempstead, N.Y.; National Audubon So- 
ciety; Committee of 100 on the Federal 
City; Hempstead Town Lands Resources 
Council; Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; League of Women Voters of 
the United States; Sierra Club; Wildlife 
Management Institute; and the Wilder- 
ness Society. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to support this important leg- 
islation to protect our valuable wetlands 
and estuarine areas. 


Early Appropriations for Federal Educa- 
tional Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 271 to provide for early ap- 
propriations for Federal educational 
programs. ‘The text of the resolution is 
as follows: ` 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring) , That the Con- 


gress recognizes that late appropriations of 
funds for Federal educational programs 
create a severe and growing burden upon 
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State and local school systems and institu- 
tions of higher learning and inhibit ade- 
quate planning for the wise and effective use 
of such funds; that in order to overcome 
these difficulties educational officials must 
have notice of the availability of Federal 
funds well in advance of the beginning of a 
new school or college year; and that the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate are hereby 
instructed to report to their respective 
bodies a bill or bills, appropriating funds 
for educational assistance programs, not 
later than May 1 of the year preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year for which such 
funds are authorized to be appropriated. 


I know from the school administrators 
in my district and the State of California 
that there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and frustration over the Federal 
educational aid program. School dis- 
tricts depending on a certain amount of 
Federal funds must arrest their budget 
and planning process in order to wait and 
see how much money the Congress appro- 
priates for education. I believe that we 
in the Congress could eliminate a great 
deal of uncertainty by making an early 
appropriation of funds for educational 
programs. This will give local and State 
educational administrators the oppor- 
tunity to effectively plan a budget for a 
coming school year. 


Service Time of Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place at this point 
in the Recorp a compilation of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who have served 
longest in Congress throughout the en- 
tire history of our Nation. 

Included in this list of exactly 100 in- 
dividuals are such distinguished current. 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives as the Speaker; the chairmen of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Appropria- 
tions, Banking and Currency, Judiciary, 
and Rules; the former minority floor 
leader, the present minority whip, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

These data, which should be of great 
interest to students of history and politi- 
cal science, were compiled by a member 
of my congressional staff, Svend Peter- 
sen. 

The compilation follows: 


Member 


State 


---| 50 years 2 months. 
48 years 8 months. 


46 years. 
45 years 8 months. 
44 years. 


Length of service 


years 10 months, 
3 years 634 months, 


F 43 years 5 months. 


years 5 months. 
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ji Length of service 


Robert Lee 67 c 41 years 10 months, 11 years, 
Joseph William 925-67. 41 years 10 months, 10 225 years. 
Clarence 41 years 2 months 8 days. 

years 1 month 25 days. 

years 5 months. 

years. 

39 years 1134 months. 
39 years 10 months, 10 leap years, 
Do. 
Senáte |» years 1 month, 
822-33. 
2 ps years 5 months. 
John William MeCormack -|.38 years 4 months. 
John Sherman... Ohio. .. ... PAAS] eee years 4 days. 
“Wright, Patman..........---<cenecsobrnacatenses ONE noo jee nnas 1929- ---| 38 years exactly, 9 leap years. 
erick Huntington Gillett... r ros aang Shae pipe z years exactly, 8 leap years, 

Robert Crosser... wh ORO tn — -|/37 years 10 months. 
Nathaniel Macon. -| North Carolina. years 8 months 10 days. 
Henry Cabot Lodge ..—u—.—:. years 8 months 5 days, 
Alben William Barkley - years 234 months. 


asic i in aloha tear Wyoming d. 
years, 
Massachusetts years exactly, continuous, 9 leap years. 


years exactly, broken, 8 leap years, 


929-53 — 
irgin ia ---} 35 years 10 months, 9 years. 
{f 909-44 r 35 years 8 months. * 
-| 35 years 7 months. 


Edith Nourse Rogers. ) Massachusetts. 925-60 -| 35 years 244 months. 
William Rufus de Vane 


Manateld Neely Alabama. 181 1 
Matthew Mans: jeely / irginia.....| House. . 1918-21 
. Senate 


years 3 months. 


34 years 1 month 24 days. 


34 years 1 month 20 days. 

34 years 1 month, 

34 years 14 month, 

34 years exactly, continuous, 8 leap years. 


34 years exactly, broken, 8 leap years, 
Annen 


33 years 10 months, y, broken, 
33 years 9 months 26 days. 


33 years 814 months, 


33 years 8 months, 

— years eh s 
years 14 month. 

32 years 1034 months. 


years exactly, broken, 8 leap years. 
Furnifold McLendell Simmons... .---.----.-- * ` ‘i 
Nelson Willmarth Adrien. ee. years exactly, continuous, 7 leap years. $ 
Julius Caesar Burrowa - ea ie $0 De? fearon ; 
Hafola Knvteon-...-. 2-2 31 years 10 months, exactly, continuous, 8 leap years. 
larence Frederick Le. Do. f 

John Elliott Rankin.-..----- BER Do. 
Allen Towner Treadway... - y Do. 
Wallace Humphrey Witte De. i 
Schuyler Otis Bland— House. $1 years 7 months. 
‘Thomas Hart Benton. Missouri. 634 months. 

31 years 6 months. 
Jacob Harold Gallinge r years 5 months, 
i ia i a an cee name on Secs nea aca (reo vega Seas ils ee 951 Seh b days: 
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Joseph Jefferson Mansfeld.. 
Byron Patton Harrison 


Charles Anthony Buckley 
John pare Garner 
Earl — 9 85 8 
Magers ; 8 

me James Keogh... 
J Jon Percival Jones N 


Branch 


Length of service 


31 years 2 months 22 days. 
31 years 44 month. 


30 years 4 months. 
--|}s0 years 3 months 18 days. 


..-| 30 years 3 months. 
---| 30 years 2 months 27 da: 7 
— 1 30 bb 2 months exac 


30 years 114 months. 
20 years exactly, continuous, 8 leap years. 
o. 
Do. 
30 years exactly, broken, 8 leap years. 
i 3y exactly, continuous, 7 leap years. 


=| 30 years exactly, continuous, 6 leap years, 


Cart T. Haypen, who is still serving, 
holds the records for both continuous and 
total service in Congress, as well as for 
both continuous and total service in the 
Senate. 

Carl Vinson holds the records for both 
continuous and total. service in the 
House. 

William P. Frye and Eugene Hale, 
both of whom were from Maine, were 
Senate colleagues for all but the first 2 
weeks of a period of 30 years, after hav- 
ing been House colleagues for exactly 8 

_ years. 

Data have been broken down into half 
months and days only sufficiently to 
avoid ties. The same applies to con- 
sideration of leap years. 

Data for 16 contemporary Members 
are as of March 4, 1967. 


Veterans Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Speaker, over the 


last several weeks we have been privi- 
leged to have with us national and local 
leaders of some of the very fine orga- 
nizations devoted to veterans affairs. 

Because Philadelphia continues to be 
a center for people devoted to this cause 

and because I myself am a member of 
several of these organizations, I have 
been privileged to discuss with leaders of 
veterans organizations a number of their 
problems and their hopes. 

A few weeks ago President Johnson de- 
livered a message to the Congress in 
which he stated in effect that this ad- 
ministration has found many areas of 
agreement with the legislative program 
of the veterans themselves. All of us 
agree, I think, that the time has come to 
recognize the contributions made to our 
Nation by our men fighting in Vietnam 
as by our veterans of other wars. Cer- 
tain steps should be taken now. 


I, therefore, am honored to offer five 
bills which would— ~— 

Enlarge opportunities for educational- 
ly disadvantaged veterans and expand 
allowances under the GI bill; 

Increase the maximum amount of 
servicemen’s group life insurance; 

Increase pensions to disabled veterans 
and dependents; and 

Assure that no reduction in pension 
benefits is made because of technicali- 
ties that might arise should we increase 
social security allowances as has been 
proposed. 

I am sure many other Members of 
this House will also want to sponsor such 
legislation and lend their support to 
these worthwhile measures. 


Truth in Lending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. ‘TUNNEY. Mr: Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to assist in 
the promotion of economic stabilization 
by requiring the disclosure of finance 
charges in connection with extension of 
credit. 

This bill will require lenders to pro- 
vide consumers with three basic facts: 


First. An itemized statement of all fi- - 


nance charges. 

Second. The total finance charge in 
dollars and cents. 

Third. The total finance charge ex- 
Pressed as an annual percentage rate. 

The bill would not regulate credit or 
set maximum interest ceilings. It would 
instead, provide for full disclosure of the 
cost of credit in order to give the con- 
sumer an intelligent choice and to pre- 
vent the uninformed use of credit from 
acting as a detriment to the economic 
stabilization of our national economy. 

Our free enterprise system would be 
strengthened by allowing the consumer 
to make an intelligent choice between 


competitive lending rates. Competition 
in free marketplace would determine the 
rates of interest; the consumer and not 
the Government would be able to judge 
if the rate or terms of interest are rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. The object of 
this legislation is to avoid any unneces- 
sary governmental interference in the 
free marketplace and therefore hope 
that the Congress takes favorable action 
soon. 


Additional Accumulation of Leave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 

Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleague, OLIN TEAGUE, 
in introducing a bill to authorize addi- 


tional accumulation of leave in certain 


foreign areas. . 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
I introduced yesterday, H.R. 6827, is to 
allow a member of the Armed Forces to 
accumulate more than 60 days of leave 
when he has served 120 or more days 
in a foreign area where there is hostile 
activity. The serviceman would be able 
to accumulate up to 90 days of leave. 
The legislation would be retroactive to 
June 30, 1965. 

Under existing policy; military person- 
nel may apply for two 7-day leaves while 
serving a 12-month tour of duty in Viet- 
nam. Because of the existing leave pol- 
icy applicable to Vietnam and the un- 
certainties involved, I believe that a 
serviceman should be allowed to accu- 
mulate additional leave of up to 30 days. 
Existing regulations limiting the accu- 
mulation of leave to 60 days is changed 
only for those serving at least 120 days 
in a foreign area where there is hostile 
activity and increases their leave to a 
maximum of 90 days for the fiscal year 
after their return from the foreign area. 

The Armed Services Committee favor- 
ably reported this legislation last year 
and it was passed by the House. How- 
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ever, no Senate action was taken. I leagues may measure his actions. I hope 
hope that the Senate and the House will that the House will enact legislation 


take early action on the bill this year. 


Legislation To Establish a Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct and To 
Provide for the Disclosure of Outside 
Sources of Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce legislation today to es- 
tablish a Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Standards and 
Conduct. The select committee will con- 
sist of 12 members to be appointed by the 
Speaker. .Six members of the commit- 
tee would be from the majority party and 
six from the minority party. 

This committee would be authorized 
to recommend to the House additional 
rules or regulations deemed necessary 
to insure proper standards of conduct 
by House Members and House employees, 
in the performance of their duties and 
the discharge of their responsibilities. 

The select committee would also be 
authorized to report any violations of 
the rules or the law to the proper Federal 
and State authorities. 

The select committee would also have 
the power to conduct an investigation 
of any violation by a Member, officer, or 
employee of the House, of standards of 
conduct established by the House. 

After the investigation the select com- 
mittee may recommend to the House 
appropriate resolutions of censure or 

_ other action. 

The select committee would have sub- 
pena power and may sit and act at any 
place or at any time and not simply 
when the House is in session. 

The bill also calls upon Members, ofi- 
cers, and employees of the House with 
an annual salary of $15,000 or more to 
make a full disclosure of all sources of 
income held by them or their wives. It 
would also require a full disclosure of 
any assets and liabilities of $5,000 or 
more and any financial or other interest 

m any firm dealing with 3 Federal 
agency. It requires a Member of Con- 
gress or House employee to make a full 
disclosure of any interest in any business 
whose right to operate is regulated by the 
Federal Government. Finally, this leg- 
islation would require Members of the 
House to file with the Clerk a written 
report identifying relatives who are em- 
ployed by the House, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or who are engaged or em- 
ployed for the purpose of attempting to 
influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time for the 
establishment of a Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct is long overdue. 
It is important for the House to estab- 
lish general principles of conduct by 
which a Member’s constituents and col- 


such as this as soon as possible. 


The 100th Anniversary of Office of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At the time the Office was estab- 
lished—84 years after the signing of the 
Constitution and following the Civil 
War—the Nation was well committed to 
the p ple that universal education 
Was parable from unlversal freedom. 
Under the leadership of such educators 
as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, the 
friends of education all over the coun- 
try were encouraged to urge the Congress 
for recognition and leadership at a Fed- 
eral level. 

On March 2, 1867, the act to estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Education, 
was signed into law by President Andrew 
Johnson, and Henry Barnard was ap- 
pointed to serve as the first. Commis- 
sioner of Education. As prescribed by 
the bill, the first Commissioner assumed 
office at an annual salary of $4,000 with 
a staff of three clerks under the aegis of 
the Department of the Interior. Bar- 
nard’s administration, which lasted only 
3 years, nevertheless set a high level of 
purpose and performance for the new 
Office of Education for the 100 years that 
have followed. 

While: the word “education” itself is 
not to be found anywhere in the Consti- 
tution, there is no doubt that education 
was very much in the minds and hearts 
of the Founding Fathers and others who 
followed. Statesmen and.. educators 
agreed with Montesquieu that— 

It is in a republican government that the 
whole power of education ts required. 


But merely to agree was not enough. 
Representative James A. Garfield, later 
President of the United States, sponsor 
of the education bill, acknowledged the 
well-understood idea that— 

Our system of government is based upon 
the intelligence of the people. 


He pointed to the high rate of illiter- 
acy as shown in the 1860 census, includ- 
ing the American-born, and to the one- 
third of a million immigrants who enter 
our country annually,” most. of whom 
were uneducated. The illiteracy problem 
“has been swelled by the 4 million slaves 
admitted to citizenship by the event of 
the Civil War,” he said. 

“We must pour upon them all the light 
of our public schools” or the alternative 
would be disastrous for the Nation. He 
urged the Congress, by passage of the 
bill, “to foster and strengthen those edu- 
cational agencies which alone can shield 
the coming generations from ignorance 
and vice, and make it the impregnable 
bulwark of liberty and law.” 
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Commissioner Barnard's first report to 
Congress the following year bore out 
many of these fears and misgivings. He 
found that the elementary schools in the 
North had suffered during the Civil War, 
while those in the South were demoral- 
ized. Many institutions of higher edu- 
cation had closed their doors or operated 
intermittently during the war. The new 
West needed help in shaping its school 
system. r 

As to his task of gathering information 
and statistics on education, he reported: 

No two states or cities .. include the same 
particulars . . . or are so incomplete . or 
omit so many vital points in the conditions 
of the schools. . . as to render the report 
almost meaningless, 


He added: 


Nearly one-half of the States have no efi- 
cient system of public schools in operation. 


And— 


No sufficient number of good private or 
denominational schools exist. 


Obviously there was much to be done. 
While the new Office of Education had 
no power other than the authority to 
gather and disseminate information on 
education, the impetus of Federal inter- 
est and presence gave encouragement to 
those who sought better schools. This 
was especially true as it concerned use 
of the vast public lands that had been 
granted to the local authorities for the 
purpose of establishing and supporting 
education prior to the Civil War. These 
lands, which eventually comprised a to- 
tal of some 175 million acres, were ear- 
marked almost exclusively for education 
purposes, including the land-grant col- 
leges established under the Morrill Acts 
of 1862 and 1890. The Office of Educa- 
tion served as a reporting agency to the 
Congress on the development and usage 
of these lands to see that the aim of the 
donations was being carried out. 
Another important step toward popular 
education was the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Act of 1917 which brought voca- 
tional education into the secondary 
schools. The Offlee of Education was 
later to be given responsibility for ad- 
ministering the funds of this program. 
Up until 1917, the Office of Education 
remained a small agency operating on a 
slender budget and continued to devote 
its energies and talents to its prescribed 
responsibilities. The entrance of the 
United States into World War I brought 
about irrevocable changes throughout all 
the Federal Government, and the Office 


“for the first time became involved in 


matters concerning the whole national 
emergency. Most of its wartime activ- 
ities concerned its role as the official con- 
tact between the Federal Government 
and the education community, repre- 
senting the needs and requirements of 
one to the other. In the First World 
War, as in World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam, the giant problems of training 
and manpower for mobilization needs 
required the closest cooperation between 
the schools and the Federal Government, 

In the great depression of the thirties, 
the Office became an integral part of a 
number of emergency measures of 
national urgency. It was called upon to 
participate in the educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps— 
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CCC’s; a college student aid section of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration—FERA, the Works Progress 
Administration—WPA, and the National 
Youth Administration—NYA. 

In 1939, the Office acquired a new 
parent agency, the Federal Security 
Agency—FSA—and was removed from 
the Department of Interior. 

For all the farflung educational activ- 
ities of the Federal Government, the 
major role of the Office continued to be 
one of planning, advising, and coordina- 
tion of programs which involved the edu- 
cation community. At one point it was 
estimated that the Office controlled only 
about 1 percent of all Federal education 
activities. In 1953, the Federal Security 
Agency became the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A second major milestone of change 
for the Office came about with the Fed- 
eral decision in the 1950’s to enter the 
so-called space race. Federal involve- 
ment led to the passage of the first bil- 
. lion-dollar education program, the Na- 

tional Defense ucation Act—NDEA— 
of 1958. Although primarily under the 
guidance of the National Science Foun- 
dation, NDEA presaged the vast legis- 
lative programs of the 1960's that were 
to follow. 

The measures of the 1960s, too cur- 
rent and well known to need elaboration 
here, include the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Last 
year, additional legislation included the 
International Education Act of 1966 and 
amendments to the 1965 programs. 
Since passage of the giant 1965 legisla- 
tion, the Federal Government has under- 
written the State programs in the 
amount of some $7.3 billion. 

How can one sum up all that has hap- 
pened in the 100 years since the Office 
of Education was established? That the 
goal of universal education has been 
brought. close to achievement—from ele- 
mentary. school through college would 
have delighted our early statesmen and 
educators. They would find education 
involvement, and sometimes leadership, 
crosses all levels of State, Federal, and 

local government. They would know 
that we, too, find common cause with 
Montesquieu that 

It is in a republican government that the 

whole power of education is required, 


Bilingual American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation yesterday—H.R. 6828— 
to amend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 in order to pro- 
vide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual Ameri- 
can education programs, and to provide 
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certain other assistance to promote such 
programs. 

There are over 1,500,000 Mexican- 
Americans in California. Their medium 
income averages just below $4,000 per 
year. Mexican-Americans lag seriously 
behind the majority of Americans in ed- 
ucation, jobs, and income. They have 
been displaced from their farming and 
laboring occupations of the past and 
are among the hardcore unemployed in 
many areas. They are not adequately 
prepared, through no fault of their own, 
to move into new employment occupa- 
tions. Automation and technological 
change is having a particularly severe 
effect on our Mexican-Americans, Sta- 
tistics show that over half of our Mexi- 
can-Americans have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade. 

The most promising method of insur- 
ing the economic and social progress of 
the Mexican-American is adequate edu- 
cation, With education comes the hope 
of new and better opportunities for self- 
improvement. I offer this legislation in 
the hope that it will hasten the day when 
all Americans have an equal opportunity 
to help themselves. 

The declaration of policy of this bill 
is as follows: 

In recognition of the special educational 
needs of the large numbers of students in 
the United States whose mother tongue is 
Spanish and to whom English is a foreign 
tongue, Congress hereby declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to local educational 
agencies to deyelop and carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary school 
programs designed to meet those educational 
ne 


I hope that the Congress enacts this 


important piece of legislation as sòon as 
possible. 


Georgia Jaycees—Outstanding Federal 
Affairs Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the Jaycees of my 
State of Georgia on the Federal Affairs 
Seminar which they held in our Nation’s 
Capital during the weekend of February 
25, 1967. 

A program such as the one in which 
our Jaycees participated is one of the 
best methods of familiarizing our local 
leaders in business and government with 
the workings of our National Govern- 
ment. 

I have noted with pride that it was the 
Jaycees of my great State of Georgia 
who were the first to recognize the impor- 
tance of the Federal Affairs Seminar in 
Washington, and now, more and more 
Jaycee organizations in other States have 
begun having the same type program in 
Washington on an annual basis. 

I am a Jaycee myself, and I believe 
that we are an active group. The Jaycees 
are becoming recognized as the leaders 
of our communities. 
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The Jaycees’ approach to community 
problems is action oriented and that is 
why they have been labeled Young Men 
of Action. 

More and more young men are taking 
over leadership positions in our States 
and our communities. And, more and 
more young men are coming to Congress, 
It is becoming increasingly important 
that the people back home are fully 
aware of the activities which are con- 
ducted in Congress. It is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that leadership in the 
community and the State must be re- 
vitalized. 

It is the Jaycees who are best prepared 
to be these leaders, and I congratulate 
them on the method by which they are 
seeking to better understand and become 
rR with the goings on in Washing- 
I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to give recognition to my distin- 
-guished colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
J. FLYNT, JR., whose coordination of the 
activities for the Federal seminar was 
outstanding and a major contributor to 
the success of the program. 


The 150th Anniversary of the Hartford 
Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


j OF CONNECTICUT i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to the occasion marked with dis- 
tinction last weekend by one of the most 
dynamic and progressive newspapers in 
New England, the Hartford Times, 

The Times published, to celebrate its 
150th birthday, an edition of 172 pages, 
with more than 360 pictures and 160 
stories. Its theme was “A Region on the 
Move,” and it is characteristic of the 
Times that it devoted six special supple- 
ments to the strength, economy, re- 
sources, heritage, culture, and future of 
the region it serves. 

This is the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Times, first pub- 
lished in 1817. It has been an active, 
bustling newspaper, exerting leadership, 
bringing the people of Connecticut the 
facts they have needed to make informed 
decisions. In the anniversary edition, 
the current publisher, Kenneth Burke, 
noted that the newspaper has served this 
community as a constructive force. Mr. 
Burke declared: 

It is our continuing commitment to apply 
& progressive point of view to the future. 


Mr. Burke said: 


In knitting together our geographic area 
with the common interests of each day’s 
news, and in the development of the region's 
commerce and prosperity, we take great satis- 
faction. 

We thank readers and advertisers who 
have had confidence in our pages, Anniver- 
sary recollections emphasize this newspaper’s 
initiative in the realization of civic ideals 
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and goals remarkable in their number and 
importance, 

From Washington, President Johnson 
noted this significant anniversary, and 
told the community: 

Since 1817, the Hartford Times has chron- 
icled the progress of a hard-working and 
successful people. It has perpetuated the 
ideals that inspired their greatness, and re- 
corded the achievements that promise future 
progress equal to the past. 

Eloquent in the pursuit of responsible re- 
form, and unswerving in the search for truth, 
the Times has been a credit to its readers, 
its staff and our nation. 

As I salute its fine record, I am confident 
that it will sustain its policy of prompt and 
reliable news coverage, 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


I believe all Members of the House 
should have an opportunity to read and 
consider the credo which the Times it- 

-self published as its anniversary edito- 
rial, under the motto: To Agitate Af- 
fairs,” and I offer it with this statement: 

To AGITATE AFFAIRS: 150TH ANNIVERSARY 

“It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed . 
that they meet . to elect and choose cer- 
tain deputies ...to agitate the affairs of 
the Commonwealth”—Connecticut Funda- 
mental Orders, 1638. 

For 150 years The Hartford Times has en- 
dured the sun and weathered the storms of 
publication. 

It has been an exciting voyage and we look 
ahead to round the buoy of the next century 
and a half as trim as now we sall. 

Today, in this Anniversary Edition, The 
Times takes pride in the account of its span 
of public service, not only that it has hewed 
to the grain and character of precedent but 
that it is kindling lively new traditions in 
which it will continue. Here is a link be- 
tween the fading shout and tumult of the 
past and the distant trumpet of all that is 
to come. 

Our pages rustle with each day's responsi- 
bilities: To inform, to clarify; to advertise; 
to search for truth and exalt kindness, to 
champion justice and liberty and in so doing 
to speak for America; to raise questions and 
discuss issues lucidly, reasonably and 
thoughtfully; to criticize the wayward idea, 
to expose’ corruption, to encourage civic bet- 
terment and to inspire progress. 

The Hartford Times has a special sense of 
mission and advocacy in our state. 
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This newspaper was born in shattering 
controversy that reformed the Standing 
Order of a privileged society; that disestab- 
lished a state church; that extended voting 
rights; that established in Connecticut a vi- 
able constitution to replace the tutelage 
adopted from the old royal charter by which 
this state had been governed even through 
the Revolution, 

We were radical, one of the first publica- 
tions in the nation to call for a political and 
social reorganization. 

Ever since, The Hartford Times has agreed 
with Lowell: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Over the years our readers have looked to 
us for initiative. 

On this newspaper’s 100th anniversary it 
was stated, “The Times should not empha- 
size the number of its years but for the con- 
viction, shared we hope by our readers, that 
the years have been fruitful of achievement 
in the interest of the community it serves. 

“To survive ahd prosper, a newspaper must 


“identify itself with movements and with 


men commanding the confidence of the 


community. There must be policies and 
` purposes appealing to the highest class of 
‘citizenship.” 


:We have never confused confidence with 
conventionalism, the highest class of citizen- 
ship with the interests of the few, or the 
democratic process with the mere tyranny 
of the herd. 

Now we stand at today, looking ahead. 

We see a state of greater population with 
changing community proportions, 

In contrast to the past, the thrust of our 
immediate problems seems likely to be more 


practical than philosophical. 


Despite lingering lacks, faults and prej- 
udices we have agreed, as the accomplish- 
ment of our own era, to live together con- 
siderately. 

The, barrage has lifted, We are slowly 
moving on and leaving the age of contest 
for the recognition of rights in which the 
locks and fetters on human dignity and op- 
portunity are struck off. 

We face now a new task—to organize and 
apply the widening blessings of liberty, civic 
maturity and social justice that have been 
granted us through a new birth of enlight- 
enment, 

The nature of our commitment to action 
changes, but as at,the time of our founding 
the demand for leadership is insistent. 
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There will be a resettling of ideas and out- 
look in the years to come and The Hartford 
Times expects to stand and be counted in 
the midst of it—wisely, we hope, and force- 
fully always. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
To Reinstate Certain Oil and Gas 
Leases. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation yesterday which would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
reinstate certain oil and gas leases. The 
text of the bill, H.R. 6893, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to receive, consider, and act upon 
any petition of the assignee of the termi- 
nated United States oil and gas leases 
(BLMA-046840 and BLMA-046842, West 
Virginia) for reinstatement. of said leases 
if filed within one hundred and eighty days 
after the effective date of this Act, together 
with any rental accruing, if not theretofore 
already paid, from the date of termination 
of such leases. The Secretary may reinstate 
such leases under the provisions of section 
$1(c) of the Mineral Leasing act of 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C, 188). 


The bill, if enacted; would permit the 
Secretary to reinstate two oil and gas 
leases. These leases, formerly held by 
Holly Corp., terminated automatically 
for nonpayment of the correct rental. 
This fact was not discovered until after 
Holly had assigned the leases to Colum- 
bian Fuel Corp. 

The passage of this bill would clear 
the uncertainty of the legal status of the 
lease and allow the Columbian Fuel 
mee to conduct exploratory work on the 
and. 


SENATE 


FrıpAy, Marcu 10, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o'clock meridian, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D... offered the following 
prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, breathe into our 
souls the love of whatsoever is true, and 
beautiful, and good. 

Help us to remember that we are Thy 
children and belong to Thee, who hast 
set a restlessness in our hearts, and made 
us all seekers after that which we can 
never fully find; forbid us to be satis- 
fied with what we make of life. 

Draw us from base content, and set 
our eyes on far-off goals. Keep us at 
tasks too hard for us, that we may be 
driven to Thee for strength. 


Deliver us from fretfulness and self- 
pity; make us sure of the goal we can- 
not see, and of the hidden good in the 
world. ; 

Open our eyes to simple beauty all 
around us, and our hearts to the loveli- 
ness men hide from us because we do 
not try enough to understand them. 

Save us from ourselves, and show us 
a vision of a world made new. Set our 
feet on lofty places, gird our lives that 
they may be armored with all Christ- 
like graces in the fight to set men free; 
grant us wisdom, grant us courage that 
we fail not man nor Thee. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BREWSTER, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of. the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 9, 1967, was dispensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS AS IN LEGISLA- 
TIVE SESSION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, as in legislative ses- 
sion, and that each Senator’s statement 
therein bè limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
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President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of George M. Staf- 
ford, of Kansas, to be an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 267) to support emergency 
food assistance to India, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 267) 
to support emergency food assistance to 
India was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

Washington, D.C., reporting, according to 

law, for the calendar year 1966; to the Com- 

mittee on Aeronautics and Space Sciences. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM PRICE-SUPPORT 

LEVEL FOR PEANUTS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the provisions of the 

Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, estab- 

lishing the minimum price-support level for 

peanuts (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 

CrerTAIN INDIANS 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceed- 
ings have been finally concluded with respect 
to the claims of the Spokane Tribe of In- 
dians, suing on its own behalf and on behalf 
of the Upper, Middle, and Lower Bands of 
the Spokane Indians or the Upper Spokane, 

Middle Spokane, or Lower Spokane Band of 

Indians, the United States of Amer- 

ica, docket No. 331 and docket No. 331-A 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations. 

AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT 

MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize certain construction at milt- 
tary installations, and for other purposes 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON ACTUAL PROCUREMENT RECEIPTS 
FOR MEDICAL STOCKPILE OF CIVIL: DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
PURPOSES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, reporting, 

pursuant to law, on the actual procurement 

receipts for medical stockpile of civil defense 
emergency supplies and equipment purposes, 

for the quarterly period ended December 31, 

1966; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT ON PROJECT PROPOSED FOR NAVAL 
AND MARINE CORPS RESERVES 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
proposed construction of the Naval Reserve 
Training Center Mooring Platforms, South 
Portland, Maine; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, STOCKPILE 
REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statis- 
tical supplement, Stockpile Report, for the 
6-month period ended December 31, 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Street Readjustment Act of the District 
of Columbia so as to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to close 
all or part of a street, road, highway, or alley 
in accordance with the requirements of an 
approved redevelopment or urban renewal 
plan, without regard to the notice provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to require 
that contracts for construction, alteration, 
or repair of any public building or public 


Work of the District of Columbia be accom- 


panied by a performance bond protecting 
the District of Columbia and by an addi- 
tional bond for the protection of persons 
furnishing material and labor, and for other 
purposes. (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA DELEGATE ACT 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget. Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to establish, in the Houes of Representatives, 
the office of Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia, to amend the District of Columbia 
Election Act, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AS A HEADQUARTERS 
SITE FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 

Congressional Relations, Department of 

State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to authorize the acquisition, transfer, 

conveyance, lease, and improvement of, and 
construction on, certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use as a headquarters 
site for the Organization of American States, 
as sites for governments of foreign countries, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 
REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on potential savings obtainable 
through increased use of the Government's 
interagency motor. pool system, Department 
of Defense, dated March, 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on survey of extent of audits 
of food donation programs administered by 
nonprofit voluntary relief agencies, Agency 
for International Development, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of State, dated 
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March, 1967 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY AcT AND CIVIL 
Service RETIREMENT Law RELATING TO 
TENURE AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF 
REFEREES IN BANKRUPTCY 
A letter from the Deputy Director, Ad- 

ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts, Wash- 

ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Bankruptcy 

Act and the civil service retirement law 

with respect to the tenure and retirement 

benefits of referees in bankrupcty (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
à report of that Commission, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SENATE BILL 611 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed amendment to 
Senate bill 611, to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED States To TAKE SUCH AO- 
TION AS May BE Necessary To LIMIT THE 
QUANTITY OF CoTTON-RAYON TEXTILE IM- 
PORTS AND To INCREASE THE TARIFFS THERE- 
on 


“Whereas, In recent years there has been a 
tremendous increase in the quantity of cot- 
ton-rayon textile imports, which, if allowed 
to continue, will result in the unemploy- 
ment of thousands of skilled workers; and 

“Whereas, This resulting unemployment 
will seriously affect the economy of the com- 
monwealth; and - 

“Whereas, The continued existence of the 
textile industry, with its thousands of skilled 
workers, will be of vital importance in main- 
taining the position of the United States 
in the world market during the years ahead; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges ‘the 
Congress of the United States to take such 

_action as may be necessary to limit the quan- 

tity of cotton-rayon textile imports and to 
increase the tariffs thereon; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Commerce, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
the Congress, and to the members thereof 
from the Commonwealth. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 27, 1967. 

“T SEAL] WILLIAM C. MATERS, 

“Clerk.” 
A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
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“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION STRIKING SECTION 14(b) FROM THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY Law 


“Whereas, In order to end the competitive 
disadvantages of Massachusetts industry 
with right to work status; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation striking section 
14(b) from the Taft-Hartley law; and be it 


further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to each 
member thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, February 20, 1967. 

SEAL] NORMAN L. P exo, 

“Clerk.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


“A RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE 
or MONTANA 


“Urging amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 89-10) to reduce the administrative 
compliance costs involved in administering 
the act at State and local levels 


“Whereas, the Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 (PL 89-10) has as its purpose the 
improyement of education in elementary and 
secondary schools; and 

“Whereas, it was designed primarily for 
schools in urban areas; and 

“Whereas, in the course of administering 
the provisions of this Act in ‘Montana, local 
school districts incur large and needless 
‘administrative compliance expenses which 
partially defeat the purpose of the Act; and 

“Whereas, the administration of the Act 
requires a great deal of time and effort on 
the state level by the Department of Public 
Instruction; and 

“Whereas, the net effect of the Act is to 
create confusion and needless red tape: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana, That the above named individuals 
reconsider the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 with a view toward 
finding ways to reduce the administrative 
compliance costs while preserving the ob- 
jectives of the Act; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to send copies of this resolution 
to the individuals to whom the resolution is 
addressed.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 15 
“A concurrent resolution, memortalizing the 

Congress of the United States to pass H.R. 

2901, designating the Oahe Reservoir on 

the Missouri River in the States of North 

Dakota and South Dakota as Lake Oahe 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

“Whereas, the history of the area around 
the Oahe Reservoir is replete with the culture 

-Of the Indian tribes once living in that 
vicinity; and 

“Whereas, the Sloux Indian word Oahe 
means “a foundation” and depicts the pres- 
ent and potential source of the lake for irri- 
gation systems, navigation routes, municipal 
water plies, power development, fish and 
wildlife development and recreation; and 

“Whereas, the designation of the Oahe 
Reservoir as Lake Oahe would serve as a fit- 
ting honor to the Indian people who once 
inhabited the great Missouri River Basin and 
contributed such an important part to its 
early history: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Senate of the Forty-Second Legislature of 
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the State of South Dakota, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein, that the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
urged and requested to adopt H.R. 2901, 
designating the Oahe Reservoir on the Mis- 
souri River in the States of North Dakota 
and South Dakota as Lake Oahe; 

“Be it further resolved that the Secretary 
of the Senate of the State of South Dakota 
transmit copies of this resolution to the pre- 
siding officers of both Houses of Congress, to 
United States Senators Karl Mundt and 
George McGovern and to United States Con- 
gressmen E. Y. Berry and Ben Reifel. 

“Adopted by the Senate March 1, 1967. 

“Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives March 2, 1967.” 

The petition of C. A. Ramming, of Lahoma, 
Okla., relating to communism; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1177. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of Indians of the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana (Rept. No. 66). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1191. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a judgment against the United 
States recovered by the Southern Ute Tribe 
of the Southern Ute Reservation in Colo- 
rado (Rept. No. 65). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. Hart, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Tror Nos): 

S. 1248. A bill to provide Federal assistance 
to courts, correctional systems, and commu- 
nity agencies to increase their capability to 
prevent, treat, and control juvenile delin- 
quency; to assist research efforts in the pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of juvenile 
delinquency; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. Ervin) : 

S. 1249. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to further protect the interests 
of the United States in the insurance of cer- 
tain mortgages; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Monpr, and 
Mr. CURTIS) : 

S; 1250. A bill to amend the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
so as to strengthen the reporting and dis- 
closure provisions thereof relating to labor 
relations consultants and certain other in- 
termediaries between management and labor; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr, MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 1251. A bill to make certain reclamation 
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project expenses nonreimbursable; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho: 

S. 1252. A bill to suspend for 1 year an 
amendment to Public Law 874, 81st Congress, 
relating to the deduction of Federal contri- 
butions; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the balancing of the budg- 
et; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators CLARK, Fone, 
Hart, Kennepy of Massachusetts, and 
Typincs, I am privileged to introduce 
today the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1967, a bill recommended to 
us by the President. 

This is a measure urgently requested 
by President Johnson in his message to 
Congress on children and youth. 

It is a measure highly recommended 
by the leading experts on crime through- 
out the country. 

But more compellingly, it is a meas- 
ure desperately needed by 4 million 
children in this Nation whose young 
lives are on the brink of disaster because 
of the crime, violence, and corruption 
1 surround and engulf their everyday 

ves. 

A quote from Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing appropriately describes the appalling 
situation in our country: ) 

But the young, young children, O my broth- 
ers, 

They are weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping in the playtime of others, 

In the country of the free. 


Thousands of these 4 million are chil- 
dren who will be lost before the help we 
propose can reach them. 

Thousands more will add to this Na- 
tion’s growing army of criminals. ` 

Many thousands more will sink deeper 


and deeper into the vicious cycle of dis- 


organization, disorder, and degradation 
that is the breeding ground for even 
more criminals and delinquents in fu- 
ture generations. 

And many of those who do somehow 
survive this degradation and avoid the 
law, will survive only to fill our mental 
institutions and our drug addict and 
alcoholic wards in the 1970’s and 1980's. 

Among this number are children who 
literally run amuck in the slums and 
back alleys of our large cities for lack 
= human companionship and compas- 
sion. 

Among this number are children whose 
vicious crimes represent desperate calls 
for help to a society which until recently 
has been too deaf or too unconcerned to 
hear them. 

Among this number are children who 
have gone to correctional institutions to 
be rehabilitated, but who have come out 
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more learned only in the more sophisti- 
cated techniques of crime and violence. 

And, among this number are disturbed 
children still in our high schools who 
will soon “drop out” to a life ripe for 
the criminal underworld because they 
have been neglected and disregarded and 
misunderstood. 

Many, many of these 4 million chil- 
dren will be lost because our society, 
which has used its massive resources to 
build a technological complex unsur- 
passed the world over, has too often 
neglected their young lives and left them 
to a hopeless, dark age struggle for 
survival. 

These children need help. 

They cannot wait much longer. 

The measure I have introduced today 
will give overdue, agonizingly overdue, 
Federal support to help improve State 
and local juvenile courts, juvenile treat- 
ment institutions and other juvenile cor- 
rectional services throughout the Nation. 

This measure will help local commu- 
nities undertake diagnostic and treat- 
ment programs for delinquents and for 
those in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Perhaps more importantly this meas- 
ure will help our social scientists find 
new answers to the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency and to find new, as yet unde- 
veloped methods for the control and 
prevention of youth crime. 

Mr. President, we are just now be- 
ginning to recognize the defects and 
gaping holes in our crime and delin- 
quency control systems throughout this 
country. 

We know that we will not budge the 
crime problem an inch without making 
gigantic new efforts as compared to our 
halting attempts of the past. 

And, we know that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to assist the States 
and local communities if we are to up- 
grade the backward anticrime proce- 
dures with which we presently handle 
our delinquents and potential delin- 
quents. 

We must soon face the cold fact, re- 
flected in every crime report turned out 
by national commissions of great stature, 
that our administration of justice, our 
prevention of delinquency and our cor- 
rectional work with criminals have been 
little more than a charade. 

The procedures we use have been 
games of chance and circumstance. 

The justice we seek for criminals and 
delinquents has been a matter of luck 
rather than certainty. 

The alleged treatment measures we 
have applied to rehabilitate them have 
been, in the main, a mish mash with 
highly unpredictable results. 

Finally, and tragically, the “correc- 
tion” we purport to give in too many of 
our institutions continues to be a eu- 
phemism for the caging of human beings 
under lock and key like so many animals 
in a 200. 

Mr. President, we have been victims 
of our own ignorance and self-deception 
in our crime control efforts. 

We have packed disturbed children 
into reformatories like sardines in a can 
and hoped and believed that a band of 
angels and saints will emerge a year or 
two later. 
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And, in fact, angels and saints have 
emerged, 

But they are the “Hell’s Angels” on 
motorcycles and “Saints” in leather 
jackets that terrorize motorists on our 
highways and citizens in our asphalt 
jungles, with switchblade knives, with 
guns and with brass knuckles. 

I think it is time to stop all this. 

The bill I introduced today and the 
other anticrime legislation proposed by 
the administration will help us do it. 

This bill calls for only a modest ex- 
penditure of money, $25 million the 
first year. 

But it will save many young lives from 
disorganization and disruption. 

This bill is not just another measure 
that will increase Federal expenditures. 

It is a well designed outgrowth and re- 
finement of the first Delinquency Act I 
introduced in 1961, a program which has 
already shown great promise that this 
approach can relieve the serious gaps 
and defects in our Nation’s fight against 
juvenile delinquency. 

Senator CLARK guided that first pro- 
posal and several extensions through the 
Senate and his subcommittee has had 
extensive testimony that proves the ef- 
fectiveness of the new concepts in de- 
linquency control which it established. 

I state without reservation that these 
expenditures will be a wise and a profita- 
ble investment in the emotional health 
of our youth and in the continuing 
growth and stability of our Nation. 

I am pleased to have Senator CLARK 
as a cosponsor. I know he will do his 
usual fine and thorough job when his 
subcommittee considers this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that for the 
information of my colleagues a brief 
summary of its provisions and the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, this bill is a necessary 
part of President Johnson’s compre- 
hensive war against crime and social 
disorganization in the Nation. 

We can win this war, but we must have 
cannons instead of slingshots to be 
successful. 

The proposed Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1967 can help us achieve this 
victory. 

I hope it will receive prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration by both Houses of 
Congress, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill and summary will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1248) to provide Federal 
assistance to courts, correctional sys- 
tems, and community agencies to in- 
crease their capability to prevent, treat, 
and control juvenile delinquency; to as- 
sist research efforts in the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile de- 
linquency; and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dopp (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welware, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1248 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as “The Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1967." 


FINDINGS AND OBJECTIVES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress is concerned with 
the alarming number of delinquent acts 
youths perform, with the failure of institu- 
tions and agencies we have developed to help 
youths after they perform delinquent acts, 
and with the fractional and uncoordinated 
nature of preventive, correctional, and re- 
habilitative programs now avallable. 

(b) The Congress finds that many youths, 
regardless of economic or social background, 
have special needs which may lead to delin- 
quency unless an attempt is made to reach 
them; that the best point at which to pre- 
vent delinquency is often before a youth is 
found to be delinquent; that many of the 
needs are best met as part of the normal 
environment of growing children and youths, 
or are only met if the normal institutions 
and agencies are properly related to one an- 
other; and that, to meet these needs, law 
enforcement agencies, the courts, and cor- 
rectional institutions must join with other 
agencies and institutions in our society. 

(c) The Congress believes that the Na- 
tion's youths should be given meaningful op- 
portunities to be involved in the efforts de- 
signed to assist them. 

(d) It is, therefore, the policy of the 
United States to promote the provision of 
services and develop the knowledge that will 
prevent and treat delinquency among young 
people; and it is the purpose of this Act to 
stimulate youth-serving agencies and insti- 
tutions in our society to coordinate their 
existing efforts in this respect and to support 
the search for knowledge about delinquency 
in order to develop methods for and the 
capability of dealing with and preventing it. 


TITLE I—PLANNING AND PREVENTIVE 
AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
Part A—STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING AND 
STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCALITIES 


STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING 


Sec. 101. (a) In order to encourage States 
and localities to prepare and adopt com- 
prehensive plans covering their respective 
jurisdictions, based on a thorough evaluation 
of problems of juvenile delinquency and 
youth in danger of becoming delinquent in 
the State, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State or local public 
agency to assist in preparing or revising such 
a plan. No such grant may exceed 90 per 
centum of the cost of the planning with 
respect to which such grant is made. 

(b) The Secretary may impose as a condi- 
tion to any grants under this title within 
any State or locality that such planning be 
undertaken and that, where he deems it ap- 
propriate, a comprehensive plan or plans be 
prepared within a reasonable period. 

STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL UNITS 

Sec. 102. The Secretary is also authorized 
to make grants to any State agency which 
is able and willing to provide technical as- 
sistance to local agencies engaged in or pre- 
paring to engage in activities for which aid 
may be provided under this Act or agencies, 
institutions, or organizations providing serv- 
ices necessary for diagnostic, treatment, or 
rehabilitation services for delinquent youth, 
or youth in danger of becoming delinquent. 
No such grant may exceed 90 per centum of 
the cost of the activities (of the State 
agency) with respect to which such grant is 
made. 


GRANTS FOR PLANNING PROJECTS OR PROGRAMS 

Sec. 103. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State, county, municipal, 
or other local public or nonprofit private 
agency or organization to assist it in meet- 
ing the cost of planning any project or pro- 
gram for which a grant may be made under 
the other provisions of this Act. No such 
grant may exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
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of the planning with respect to which such 
grant is made. 


CONSULTATION WITH ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Spo. 104. The Secretary shall consult with 
the Attorney General on matters of policy 
and general administration arising in the 
carrying out of this part. 


Part B—REHABILITATIVE SERVICES STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 120. The purpose of this part is to 
assist law enforcement agencies, courts, and 
other correctional institutions to make full 
use, for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
delinquent youths committed to their con- 
trol or supervision, of community resources 
and services generally available; and to en- 
courage new designs and new methods of 
operating full or part-time community 
based residential facilities for youths re- 
quiring residential care, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, or rehabilitation. 


AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 121. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the concurrence of the Attorney General, to 
make grants to any public agency for proj- 
ects or programs for diagnosing, treating, 
and rehabilitating youths who have been 
determined to be delinquent by courts, po- 
lice departments, or other correctional, law- 
enforcement, or welfare agencies. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 122. Grants under this part may be 
made only upon application by a State, 
county, municipal, or other public agency 
which contains or is accompanied by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that— 

(1)(A) such agency will provide to the 
extent feasible for coordinating, on a con- 
tinuing basis, of its operations with the op- 
erations of agencies or organizations furnish- 
ing welfare, education, health, mental health, 
recreation, job training, job placement, cor- 
rection, and other basic services in the com- 
munity for youth; 

(B) such agency will make reasonable 
efforts to secure or provide any of such 
services which are necessary for such youth 
and which are not otherwise being provided 
in the community; and 

(C) maximum use will be made under the 
program or project of other Federal, State, 
or local resources available for provision 
of such services; 

(D) public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations providing the services referred 
to in paragraph (1) (A) (including police, 
courts, and other agencies involved in the 
youth correction process) will be consulted 
in the formulation by the applicant of the 
project or program for carrying out the 
purposes of this part, with a view not only 
to formulation of a project or program which 
takes account of the services and expertise 
of such agencies and organizations, but also 
to adapting such services to the better ful- 
fillment of the purposes of this Act with re- 
spect to youths in the community described 
in section 121. 


Such application shall contain such other 
information as the Secretary finds n 

to determine whether or not to approve the 
application, including— 

(3) a description of the services for youths 
described in section 121 which are available 
In the community: 

(4) a statement of the method or methods 
of linking the agencies and organizations, 
public and private, providing these and other 
services; and 

(5) a showing that the project or program 
is consistent with any comprehensive plans 
applicable to the community under the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 123. In determining whether or not to 
approve applications for grants under sec- 
tion 121, the Secretary shall consider, among 
other relevant factors in the community of 
the applicant— 
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(1) the relative costs and effectiveness of 
the project or program in effectuating the 
purposes of this part; 

(2) the incidence of crime, particularly 
youth offenses and juvenile delinquency; 

(3) school drop-out rates; 

(4) the adequacy of facilities and services 
for carrying out the purposes of this part; 
and 

(5) the extent of comprehensive planning 
in the community for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this part. 

USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 124. Funds paid to an applicant agency 
under this part may be used for— 

(1) meeting the cost of securing or pro- 
viding services, for diagnosis, treatment, or 
rehabilitation of youths referred to in sec- 
tion 121, which the Secretary prescribes as 
essential for the purposes of this part, but 
only to the extent and for the period reason- 
ably necessary for the community to secure 
or provide these services from other sources, 
and 

(2) meeting the cost of construction of 
unusual, and special purpose or innovative, 
types of facilities which, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, are necessary to the pro- 
gram for carrying out the purposes of this 
part, such as (A) combination detention 
and diagnostic facilities for delinquent 
youth, (B) half-way houses for youths who 
because of special behavioral problems have 
a high risk of becoming delinquent or who 
have been determined to be delinquent and 
are not yet ready for full return to society, 
and (C) small, special-purpose, residential, 
community-based facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of youths who 
are in or under the control or supervision of 
correctional institutions. 


It shall be a condition of any grant under 
this part which is wholly or partially for 
construction that all laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on such construction shall be paid wages at 
rates not less thar those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the David-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have with respect to these labor 
standards the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 P.R. 36, 64 Stat. 1267) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Src. 125. A grant under this part may not 
exceed 60 per centum of the cost of the proj- 
ect or program with respect to which it is 
made, except that the percentage with re- 
spect to so much of such cost as is for con- 
struction may not exceed 50 per centum. 


Part C—PREVENTIVE SERVICES 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 140. The purpose of this part is to 
promote the use of community-based serv- 
ices for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and the rehabilitation of delinquent 
youths; and to assist communities to operate 
special diagnostic, treatment, and rehabili- 
tative programs for juvénile delinquents and 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent. 

AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 

Sec. 141. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any community, municipal, 
or other local public or nonprofit private 
agency or organization to meet not to exceed 
75 per centum of the cost of a project or 
program for securing or provision of special 
diagnostic, treatment, or rehabilitative sery- 
ices for youtns who are delinquent or in 
danger of becoming delinquent but only if 
there are assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that steps have been or will be 
taken toward provision, within a reasonable 
period of time, of a program of services in 
the community which are necessary for 
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diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation 
such youths. 


APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 142, Grants under section 141 may 
be made only upon application by a local 
community public or nonprofit private 
agency or organization which contains or is 
accompanied by assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that such agency or organiza- 
tion (1) will assume responsibility for assur- 
ing that there will be provided in the com- 
munity for youths who are delinquent or in 
danger of becoming delinquent at least those 
services referred to in paragraph (1)(A) of 
section 122 which the Secretary specifies as 
being necessary for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this part; (2) will provide for the 
coordination referred to in such paragraph 
(1) (A), will make the efforts referred to in 
paragraph (1)(B) of such section, and will 
provide for the utilization referred to in 
paragraph (1)(C) thereof; (3) will provide 
for the consultation referred to in paragraph 
(2) thereof; (4) will make special efforts to 
assure that the services referred to in such 
paragraph (1) (A) will be available for youths 
with serious behavioral problems; (5) will 
provide for appropriate participation by 
youths in the formulation and operation of 
the project or program; and (6) will provide 
the information referred to in paragraph (3) 
and (4) of such section. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Src, 143. In determining whether or not 
to approve applications for grants under this 
part, the factors referred to in section 123 
shall, among other relevant factors, be con- 
sidered. a 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 144. Funds paid to an agency or orga- 
nization under seċtion 141 may be used for 
meeting the cost of securing or providing 
the services needed for diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of youths who are de- 
Unquent or in danger of becoming delin- 
quent and which cannot otherwise be made 
available, but only to the extent and for the 
period reasonably necessary for the commu- 
nity to provide these services from other 
sources. 


CONSULTATION WITH ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec, 145. The Secretary shall consult 
with the Attorney General on matters of 
policy and general administration arising in 
the carrying out of this part. 


TITLE II—RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct, or make grants for, research into 
and development of improved techniques and 
practices, and for demonstration of such 
techniques and practices, which research in 
the Secretary’s judgment holds promise of 
making a substantial contribution toward 
prevention of delinquency and treatment of 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent or toward improve- 
ment in the rehabilitative services for de- 
linquent youths, including techniques and 
practices for the training of personnel. 

(b) Such grants may be made to any State, 
local, or other public or nonprofit private 
agency, organization, or institution; and, to 
the extent he deems it appropriate, the 
Secretary shall require the recipient of any 
such grant to contribute money, facilities, 
or services for carrying out the project for 
which such grant was made. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized to 
enter into contracts for any such projects 
with public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions, or institutions, and with individuals. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 


Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with and render technicul assist- 
ance to State, local, or other public or private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
matters relating to prevention of delin- 
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quency or treatment of delinquent youths 
or to rehabilitative services for such youths, 
and to provide short-term training and in- 
struction of a technical nature with respect 
to such matters. 

: INFORMATION SERVICES 

Sec. 203. The Secretary is authorized to 
collect, evaluate, publish, and disseminate 
information and materials relating or re- 
search conducted under this Act, and other 
matters relating to prevention or treatment 
of delinquency or provision of rehabilitative 
services for delinquent youth, such informa- 
tion and materials to be for the general 
public or for agencies, organizations, and 
personnel engaged in programs concerning 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of 
becoming delinquent. 

TITLE H- GENERAL. 
PAYMENT PROCEDURE 


Sec. 301, Payments of any grant or under 
any contract under this Act may be made 
(after necessary adjustment on account of 
previously made overpayments or under pay- 
ments) in installaments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made 
on such conditions as he finds necessary to 
carry out the purposes for which the grant 
or contract is made. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to appoint an advisory committee to advise 
him with t to matters of general 
policy involved in the administration of this 
Act, and particularly with respect to the 
coordination of activities under this Act and 
related activities under other Federal, State, 
or local laws-and on such other matters re- 
lating to this Act as the Secretary may re- 
quest. 

(b)(1) The Secretary is also authorized 
to appoint such other technical or advisory 
committees to advise him in connection with 
activities under this Act as he deems nec- 
essary. 

(2) Members of any committee appointed 
under this section who are not otherwise in 
the regular full-time employ of the United 
States, while attending meetings of their 
respective committees. shall be entitled to 
receive compersation at a rate to be fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
diem (or, if higher, the rate specified at the 
time of such service for grade GS-18 in 5 
U.S.C. Sec. 5332), ancluding travel time, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. Sec. 
5703) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 303. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for grants under title I and grants 
or contracts under title II, to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and such sums as may be necessary 
for the next 4 fiscal years. 


EVALUATION 


Sec. 304. Such portion of any appropria- 
tion under section 303 as the Secretary may 
determine, but not exceeding one percent 
thereof, shall be available for evaluation by 
the Secretary (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) of the programs for which such ap- 
propriation is made. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 805. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(2) The term construction“ means con- 
struction of new buildings and acquisition, 
expansion, remodeling, or alteration of exist- 
ing buil including the cost of acquisi- 
tion of land or off-site improvements. 
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The summary presented by Mr. Dopp 
is as follows: 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 
or 1967 


TITLE I 


1. Gives up to 90% of matching federal 
funds to states, local subdivisions or non- 
profit organizations for planning a compre- 
hensive delinquency prevention and control 


program. 

2. Gives up to 60% (for programs) or up 
to 50% (for construction of facilities), of 
matching federal funds to law enforcement 
agencies, courts and other correctional in- 
stitutions for improving the treatment of 
delinquents under their care. This would be 
both to improve the use of existing commu- 
nity resources and services, and to develop 
new methods or new institutions for rehabil- 
itating delinquents. 

8. Gives up to 75% of matching federal 
funds to local governmental or non-profit 
agencies for improving community based 
preventive services and for operating special 
diagnostic treatment or rehabilitative pro- 
grams for delinquents and potential delin- 
quents. 

TITLE II 

1. Makes federal funds available for re- 
search and development pertaining to im- 
proving techniques and methods of delin- 
quency prevention, and pertaining to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of delinquents. 
This would include techniques and practices 
for training of personnel. 

2. This title also allows the Secretary (of 
HEW) to give technical assistance to states, 
subdivisions and other crime fighting agen- 
cles. relating to delinquency prevention or 
control and to collect and publish informa- 
tion pertaining to the control of delinquency. 

TITLE II 

1. Allows the Secretary to appoint a com- 
mittee to advise him regarding the admin- 
istration of this law. 

2. Sets up the amount of federal expendi- 
tures under this law. This is $25,000,000 for 
the. fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 and 
“such sums as may be necessary for the next 
four fiscal years.” 


SUMMARY 


The provisions for granting funds under 
this act would require a comprehensive 
cooperative effort by the recipients of the 
grants with all other delinquency control 
agencies in their respective jurisdictions. 

The act also stipulates that grant recip- 
ients show the potential ability to carry on 
the new programs when federal funds are no 
longer available. 


BILL TO AMEND THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
myself, and on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the National Housing Act 
for the purpose of protecting further the 
interests of the United States in the in- 
surance of certain mortgages, 

The Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations conducted hearings 
during 1966 relating to the program of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which provides insurance for multiple 
dwelling projects, with particular empha- 
sis upon so-called section 220 housing 
projects. 

This type of FHA insurance is applied 
to mortgages for either new or restored 
buildings which are intended to eliminate 
slums and blighted areas in the program 
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generally designated as urban renewal or 
urban redevelopment. : 

The subcommittee’s principal objec- 
tives were to determine whether ineffi- 
ciency and unsound business practices 
existed in FHA’s administration of the 
program, whether losses of Federal funds 
were annually increasing at an alarming 
rate, and whether unscrupulous persons 
had acted fraudulently in connection 
with FHA-insured mortgages. The sub- 
committee also sought to ‘determine 
whether new or amended legislation is 
needed to eliminate the abuses in the 
program and in individual projects. 

During preliminary inquiry, a number 
of section 220 projects were examined 
thoroughly. In one instance, informa- 
tion disclosed by the subcommittee’s 
staff enabled the FHA to recover 
$246,900 in Federal funds which might 
otherwise have been irretrievably lost. 
In hearings, however, the subcommittee 
concentrated on only one section 220 
housing project—a luxurious, high-rise 
dwelling in the Los Angeles area, known 
as Barrington Plaza. 

Officials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the General Account- 
ing Office testified about the accuracy 
of the information disclosed during the 
preliminary inquiry. For example, it 
was shown that the section 220 program 
is in a deficit position. As of December 
31, 1965, all income for the program to- 
taled $26.3 million, while expenses 
amounted to $40.6 million, leaving a 
deficit of $14.3 million. 

The deficit figure, however, does not 
take into account all losses likely to be 
sustained by the Federal Government. 
The General Accounting Office stated 
that the trend toward annual increases 
in reserve requirements will not be re- 
versed in the near future. Of the 240 
projects insured by FHA in the section 
220 program, 71 were in financial diffi- 
culty at the time of the hearings. Even 
more indicative of growing problems 
within the program are the statistics on 
foreclosures. On April 1, 1965, there 
were no foreclosures pending for section 
220 mortgages. One year later, on April 
I, 1966, there were eight foreclosures 
pending which involved $40,637,400 in 
mortgage amounts. In the Barrington 
Plaza project alone, the FHA may even- 
tually sustain a loss estimated as high 
as $6 million. 

A number of policies and practices of 
FHA’s national office were shown to have 
contributed to the difficulties which be- 
set the section 220 program. Officials 
in the national headquarters, according 
to the evidence, engaged in reckless and 
imprudent practices which resulted in 
insurance on loans that were economi- 
cally unsound, clearly noncompetitive 
in the local market, and likely to result 
in substantial losses of Federal funds. 
Further, it was shown, particularly in 
the Barrington Plaza case, that both 
FHA officials and mortgagee personnel 
had failed to insist upon appropriate and 
adequate auditing procedures in man- 
agement and operations, and that the 
interests of the U.S. Government were 
not protected from fraud and other 
abuses. 

Examination of the Barrington Plaza 
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project showed that extremely poor 
judgment initially was used by national 
headquarters of FHA in authorizing in- 
surance of $12.5 million against the ad- 
vice of on-the-scene officials of FHA. 
The national, office not only overruled 
the recommendations of local area ex- 
perts, but eventually approved a num- 
ber of extensions of time and modifica- 
tions of mortgage conditions which re- 
sulted in a total insurance volume of 
$18.6 million at the time of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings. Additionally, the in- 
terest on the mortgage, as of June 1, 
1966, was almost $2.7 million in arrears. 
A realistic appraisal of the Barrington 
Plaza financial condition convinced the 
subcommittee that the Federal Govern- 
ment would lose as much as $6 million 
in this particular instance. 

The subcommittee recognizes that the 
Federal Housing Administration has 
legal authority to strengthen its admin- 
istration and supervision sufficiently to 
prevent and to eliminate most of the 
abuses which contributed to the Barring- 
ton Plaza disaster and similar situations. 
In our view, Mr. President, the agency 
must take corrective steps to provide bet- 
ter safeguards for the Federal funds 
which it has committed. The abuses 
disclosed in our hearings cannot be al- 
lowed to reeur while agency officials act 
imprudently or do nothing. 

There are, however, certain obvious 
inadequacies of the law which can be 
corrected by the principal provisions of 
the legislative proposal which I am in- 
troducing today. 

The first of these provisions, incorpo- 
rated in section 1 of the bill, would re- 
quire the FHA to refuse to grant exten- 
sions of time or modifications in terms 
for insured mortgages which are in de- 
fault unless all income from the insured 
project, beyond necessary expenses, be 
held in trust by the mortgagor and dis- 
tributed only with the consent of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. In the Barrington Plaza case, 
when it became evident that foreclosure 
was inevitable, the operators of the proj- 
ect depleted the income accrued from the 
project by a number of highly question- 
able withdrawals of funds which may 
ultimately cost the FHA, now the owner 
of the property, at least $137,000. This 
probable loss is in addition to the loss 
on the mortgage insurance which is like- 
ly to be sustained by FHA. This section 
of the bill also provides that exemptions 
to the provision may be made only by the 
authority of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. Appropriate 
criminal penalties for violations are pro- 
vided. 

Section 2 of the measure would require 
that, prior to the issuance of mortgage 
insurance by FHA, all contractors or 
subcontractors of multifamily dwelling 
projects execute a binding agreement to 
certify the costs of services and materials 
whenever such costs total $100,000 or 
more. The section further provides that 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may require such certifica- 
tion agreements for amounts less than 
$100,000 whenever he determines such 
action necessary and desirable. The 
General Accounting Office reported cer- 
tain instances in which the construction 
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costs for such projects were appreciably 
increased by the inclusion of substantial 
profits for subcontractors who were un- 
der the control of the sponsors of the 
projects. When a sponsor uses & con- 
trolled subcontractor, he is in effect deal- 
ing with himself, with the result that 
prices are not subject to the controls af- 
forded by the competitive bidding or 
arm’s-length transactions. Present 
FHA regulations require such certifica- 
tion to be made only when there is an 
identity of interest between contractors 
and mortgagor. The provision of this 
bill, making such certification manda- 
tory for all contractors and subcontrac- 
tors, would tend frequently to reduce 
mortgage amounts, prevent “windfall” 
profits, and thereby reduce the Govern- 
ment's risk. 

Section 3 of the bill prohibits the is- 
suance of FHA insurance on multifamily 
projects unless a prior binding agree- 
ment exists to permit the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
to have full access, for audit and exami- 
nation purposes, to all books and records 
of management, contractors and sub- 
contractors of multifamily dwelling proj- 
ects. Existing law does not require such 
access. Its inclusion in this bill is neces- 
sary to allow verification of actions re- 
quired by the preceding sections of the 
bill and to strengthen appreciably the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States in the insurance of multifamily 
dwelling mortgages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks, to- 
gether with a summary of its provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and the summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1249) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to further protect the 
interests of the United States in the in- 
surance of certain mortgages, introduced 
by Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and Mr. 
Ervin), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title II 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“MODIPICATIONS IN TERMS OF INSURED MORT~ 
GAGES COVERING MULTIFAMILY PROJECTS 
“Sec. 235. (a) The Secretary shall not con- 

sent to any request for an extension of the 

time for curing a default under any mort- 
gage covering new or rehabilitated multi- 

family housing, as defined in section 227 

(a), or for a modification of the terms of 

such mortgage, except in conformity with 

regulations prescribed by the Secretary in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. Except as otherwise hereinafter pro- 

vided, such regulations shall require, as a 

condition to the granting of any such re- 

quest, that any part of the rents or other 
income derived by the mortgagor from the 
housing covered by the mortgage which is 
not required to meet actual and necessary 
expenses arising in connection with the op- 
eration of such housing, including amorti- 
zation charges under the mortgage, be held 
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in trust by the mortgagor and distributed 
only with the consent of the Secretary. In 
prescribing regulations under this section 
the Secretary shall provide for the granting 
of consent to any request for an extension 
of the time for curing a default under any 
mortgage covering new or rehabilitated mul- 
tifamily housing, or for a modification of 
the terms of such mortgage, without regard 
to the foregoing requirement, in any case 
or class of cases in which an exemption 
from such requirement does not (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) jeopardize the in- 
terests of the United States, 

“(b) Whoever, being an officer, director, 
employee, or agent of any firm, company, 
corporation, or association which is the 
mortgagor under a mortgage described in 
subsection (a), (1) uses or authorizes the 
use of any part of the rents or other in- 
come derived from housing covered by such 
mortgage in violation of any regulation pre- 
seribed by the Secretary under subsection 
(a), or (2), if such mortgage is exempt from 
the requirements of any such regulation or 
is not otherwise covered by such regulation, 
uses or authorizes the use, while such mort- 
gage is in default, of any part of the rents 
or other income derived from the housing 
covered by such mortgage for any purpose 
other than to meet actual and necessary 
expenses arising in connection with such 
housing (including amortization charges 
under the mortgage), shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
three years, or both.” 


CONTRACTOR'S COST CERTIFICATION 


Sro. 2. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by inserting after section 
227 a new section as follows: 

“CONTRACTOR'S COST CERTIFICATION 

“Sec, 228. No mortgage covering new or 
rehabilitated multifamily housing, as de- 
fined in section 227(a), shall be insured 
under this Act, except pursuant to a com- 
mitment entered into prior to the effective 
date of this section, unless a binding agree- 
ment has been executed (as determined by 
the Secretary) requiring any contractor or 
subcontractor furnishing services or mate- 
rials costing $100,000 or more in connection 
with the construction or rehabilitation of 
such housing to certify to the Secretary the 
actual cost (as defined by the Secretary) of 
such services or materials: Provided, That 
the Secretary may, in his discretion, require 
such certification in the case of any con- 
tractor or subcontractor furnishing services 
or materials costing less than $100,000 
whenever he determines such action to be 
necessary or appropriate.” 


AUDIT AND EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND RECORDS 


Sec, 3. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new section as follows: 


“AUDIT AND EXAMINATION OF 
RECORDS 


“Sec. 523. No mortgage covering new or 
rehabilitated multifamily housing, as de- 
fined in section 227(a), shall be insured 
under this Act, except pursuant to a com- 
mitment entered into prior to the effective 
date of this section, unless there has been 
executed a binding agreement (as determined 
by the Secretary) permitting the Secretary 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of thelr duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, for the purpose of audit and 
examination, to have access to any books, 
documents, papers, and records that (1) are 
pertinent to the construction, rehabilitation, 
or operation of such housing, and (2) belong 
to the sponsor of the project inyolved, the 
mortgagor under such mortgage, or any con- 
tractor or subcontractor furnishing services 
or materials in connection with the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of such housing,” 


The s presented by Mr. 
McCLELLAN is as follows: 


BOOKS AND 
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- SuMMary or A BILL To AMEND THE NATIONAL 
Hovusine Acr To FURTHER PROTECT THE 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
INSURANCE OF CERTAIN MORTGAGES 


SECTION 1 


The bill amends the National Housing Act 
by adding a new section at the end of Title 
II of the existing act, with the following 
effects: 

Section 235: (a) Mortgages for new or 
renovated multifamily housing projects, in- 
sured by FHA, will not be extended or modi- 
fied when in default unless all rents or other 
income beyond n expenses are held 
in trust by the subject to dis- 
bursement only with the consent of the 

of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Exemption to this provision may be 
made only if the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development determines that the in- 
terests of the United States will not be 
jeopardized, 
(b) No person may use for any purpose 
such rents or other income in violation of (a) 
above. If an exemption is granted to (a) 
above, no person may use for any purpose 
other than necessary expenses such rents or 
other income while the mortgage is in de- 
fault. Violators are liable to $5,000 fine, 3 
years imprisonment, or both, 

SECTION 2 

The bill amends Title II of the existing act 
by adding another new section which pro- 
vides: 

Section 228: Before insurance is issued by 
FHA, contractors and subcontractors of 
multifamily housing projects who furnish 
services or materials in amounts of $100,000 
or more must execute a binding agreement 
that they will certify the costs of such serv- 
ices and materials, The Secretary of HUD, 
who will determine and define requirements 
under this section, may require such certi- 
fication for contractors or subcontractors 
furnishing services or materials costing less 
than $100,000. 

SECTION 3 


The bill amends Title V of the existing act 


Section 523: Prohibits FHA insurance on 
multifamily projects unless there is a binding 
agreement that the Secretary of HUD and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
may have access, for audit and examination 
purposes, to the books and records of any 
sponsor, mortgagor, contractor or subcon- 
tractor connected with such project. 


BILL TO AMEND THE LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTING AND DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Mousxre], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munvpt], and the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 for 
the purpose of strengthening the pro- 
visions of the statute which relate to 
labor relations consultants and certain 
other intermediaries between manage- 
ment and labor. 

The subcommittee in-1966 held hear- 
ings on labor racketeering activities in 
the New York area, particularly concern- 
ing the affairs of a labor relations con- 
sultant named Jack McCarthy, his as- 
sociates in the firm of National Consul- 
tants Associated, Ltd., and a number of 
other persons who were involved with 
him in labor-management matters, in- 
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cluding labor union officials who were 
dominated or strongly influenced by Mc- 
Carthy. 

The testimony and evidence at the 
hearings disclosed a number of impro- 
prieties, abuses, and highly questionable 
practices engaged in by McCarthy and 
his associates in the course of their ac- 
tivities in the important field of collec- 
tive bargaining between management 
and labor. 

The subcommittee’s investigation 
showed clearly that McCarthy and his 
cohorts operated a series of well-planned 
schemes which, while assuring substan- 
tial personal profits for McCarthy and 
the group of persons close to him, had the 
deplorable effect of subverting and de- 
stroying the proper purposes and legiti- 
mate objectives of trade unionism and 
of depriving union members of certain 
rights, privileges, and benefits that should 
have been safeguarded for them by the 
existing laws. Our hearings disclosed, 
among other matters, several disturb- 
ing improprieties and abuses attributed 
to Jack McCarthy and his associates, 
which are summarized as follows: 

1. The negotiation of “sweetheart” con- 
tracts between employers represented by Mc- 
Carthy and his consulting firm and seven 
local labor unions which McCarthy domi- 
nated or controlled; 

2. The purchase of “labor peace” by em- 
ployers who were clients of McCarthy’s firm 
through the procurement of various services 
operated by relatives and associates of Mc- 
Carthy; 

3. Questionable loans to various union of- 
cials which were arranged by McCarthy and 
Daniel Kapilow, a labor union official who 
was a business partner of McCarthy in Lin- 
san Trading Company; 

4. The violation by McCarthy and Kapi- 
low of their duties and responsibilities as 
fiduciaries by lending to their own firm the 
assets of union welfare funds for which they 
were trustees; 

5. The purchase by McCarthy and Kapi- 
low of a house in the name of McCarthy’s 
mother, which was subsequently used for 
union and welfare fund headquarters, a 
transaction carried out while McCarthy and 
Kapilow were trustees of the welfare fund, 
and which ultimately will bring McCarthy’s 
mother a windfall profit of about $45,000; 
and 

6. The organization and operation of 
dental and optical benefit plans for union 
members, which brought high profits to Mc- 
Carthy, but few if any benefits to the union 
members whose funds were used to pay for 
the plans, 


Mr. President, it is clearly apparent 
from study of the record that unscrupu- 
lous individuals can manage to circum- 
vent and defeat the intent of the Con- 
gress in enacting laws for the proper 
supervision, administration, and regula- 
tion of labor-management affairs, and 
that existing stututes cannot adequate- 
ly or effectively protect the interests and 
rights of both management and union 
members in the vital area of collective 
bargaining and other labor-management 
relations. The Congress is once again 
charged with the duty of revising the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act in order to close the gaps in 
the statute and to correct certain of its 
inadequacies in this field. When this bill 
is considered by the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee, further amendments 
may be added to it, or some of its pro- 
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visions may be changed to strengthen 
the law. However, its principal pro- 
visions should serve as a good basis for 
action by the Congress in deterring and 
eliminating the kinds of abuses disclosed 
in our hearings. 

The measure proposes to amend the 
existing law by first, requiring union of- 
ficials to report to the Department of 
Labor annually all income from and busi- 
ness transactions with labor relations 
consultants; second, requiring all labor 
relations. consultants to file annually 
with the Department of Labor reports of 
all receipts identifying their sources, and 
information about all disbursements, to 
whom paid, and the purposes thereof; 
and third, providing criminal penalties 
for violations of confiict-of-interest situ- 
ations that have been shown to exist be- 
tween labor relations consultants and la- 
bor union officials. 

Mr. President, the corrective and pre- 
ventive provisions of this bill are needed 
to put an end to the kinds of corruption 
and dishonesty which have been demon- 
strated in the so-called middle ground of 
labor-management negotiations where 
dishonest and corrupt persons pres- 
ently are able to violate, damage, and de- 
stroy the rights and interests of both la- 
bor and management. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a summary there- 
of be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and the summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1250) to amend the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 so as to strengthen the re- 
porting and disclosure provisions there- 
of relating to labor relations consultants 
and certain other intermediaries between 
management and labor, introduced by 
Mr, MCCLELLAN (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1250 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 202 (a) of the Labor-Management Re- 

and Disclosure Act of 1959 is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5) thereof, (2) by redesignating 
paragraph (6) thereof as paragraph (8), and 
(3) by inserting after paragraph (5) thereof 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(6) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income or any other bene- 
fit with monetary value (including reim- 
bursed expenses) which he or his spouse or 
minor child directly or indirectly derived 
from, a labor relations consultant; 

“(7) any direct or indirect business trans- 
action or arrangement between him or his 
spouse or minor child and any labor rela- 
tions consultant; and”. 

(b)(1) Section 208 (b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Every labor relations consultant shall 
file annually with the Secretary a report, in 
a form prescribed by him, signed by its presi- 
dent and treasurer, or corresponding princi- 
pal officers, disclosing for its preceding fiscal 


year— 
“(A) receipts of any kind on account of 
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labor relations services or activities identify- 
ing the sources thereof; 

“(B) disbursements of any kind in con- 
nection with labor relations services or ac- 
tivities, identifying the persons to whom 
payments were made, the amount paid to 


each such person and the purposes thereof: 


and such other financial information as the 
Secretary shall by regulation determine to 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection; except that an 
attorney who is a member in good standing 
of the bar of any state shall not be required 
by this subsection to report if his activities 
are exclusively those of providing legal ad- 
vice and services.“ 
(2) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 203 of such Act are hereby repealed and 


subsections (f) and (g) of such section are 


redesignated as subsections (c) and (d). 


f 10 uch Act is amended by 
Ne lai eee s 7 new provisions relating to the activities and 


inserting’ “privileged” immediately before 
“Information.” si í 

(d) Section 207 (b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: i 

“(b) Each person required to file a report 
under sections 201(b), 202, 203 (a), 203 (b). 
or section 211 shall file such report within 
ninety days after the end of each of its fiscal 
years; except that where such person is sub- 
ject to sections 201(b), 202, 203(a), 203(b), 
or section 211, as the case may be, for only 
a portion of such a fiscal year (because the 
date of enactment of this Act occurs during 

such person’s fiscal. year or such person be- 
comes subject to this Act during its fiscal 
year) such person may consider that portion 
as the entire fiscal year in making such 

report. H i i id l 

(e) Section 3(m) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„m) ‘Labor, relations consultant’; means 
any person other than a regular officer, super- 
visor or employee of the employer, who, for 
compensation, advises, represents or renders 
investigation services to an employer or em- 
ployer organization concerning employee or- 
ganizing, concerted activities, or collective 

- bargaining activities.” 

(t) Such Act is further amended by re- 
designating section 611 thereof as section 
612 and by adding after section 610 thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 611. (a) (1) It shall be unlawful for 
any labor relations consultant to advise or 
represent any employer or employer organi- 
vation with respect to any labor dispute 
between such employer or employer organi- 

‘gation and a labor organization, if. there 
exists a conflict of interest relationship be- 
tween such labor relations consultant and 
any officer of such labor organization who 
is in a position to influence the settlement 
of such labor dispute; and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any officer of a labor organization 
who is in a position to influence the settle- 
ment of a labor dispute between such labor 
organization and any employer to advise or 
represent such labor organization with re- 
spect to such labor dispute if there exists 
a conflict of interest relationship between 
such officer and any labor relations con- 
_ sultant representing or advising such em- 
ployer. 

“(2) Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of paragraph (1) shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

“(b) For purposés of subsection (a), a 
conflict of interest relationship shall be 
deemed to exist between a labor relations 

consultant and an officer of a labor organi- 
zation if— 

“(1) such officer and such consultant are 
each members of, or each have a financial 
interest in, the same labor consulting firm; 

“(2) such officer and such consultant each 
have a financial interest in any business less 
than 90 per centum of which is owned by 
persons other than such officer and such 

_ consultant; or 
“(3) such officer is a debtor of such con- 
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sultant or of any firm or business in which 
such consultant holds an office or has a 
proprietary interest of more than 10 per 
centum; or such consultant is a debtor of 
such officer’or of any firm or business in 
which such officer holds an office or has a 
proprietary, interest of more than 10 per 
centum,” 


The summary presented by Mr. Mc- 

CLELLAN is as follows: 
Summary or PROPOSED BILL 

A bill to amend the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 so 
as to strengthen the reporting and dis- 

olosure provisions thereof relating to 

labor relations consultants and certain 


80 other intermediaries between management 


and labor j 
The bill would amend the uct by adding 


operations of labor relations .consultants, 
and by repealing certain, provisions rendered 
inappropriate by the new provisions. 
SECTION 202. REPORTING OF FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


The bill would amend Section 202 of the 


act by requiring union officials to report an- 


nually to the Department of Labor any in- 
come or any thing of value received’ by such 
officials or their immediate families from 
labor relations consultants; and 


The bill would require such union officials - 


to report annually any business transactions 
between them or their immediate: families 
with any labor relations consultant; 
SECTION 203. RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
à LABOR RELATIONS CONSULTANTS : 
The bill would amend Section 203 of the 
act to require every labor relations con- 
sultant to file annually with the Department 


‘of Labor a report disclosing all receipts and 


the sources thereof obtained for labor rela- 
tions services, and all disbursements of any 
kind related to labor relations services and 
the persons to whom they were paid and the 
purposes thereof. Attorneys performing 
only legal services would be excluded from 
the reporting requirement. 

The bill would repeal subsections (o), (d), 
and (3) of Section 203. 

SECTIONS 204 AND 207. ADMINISTRATIVE 
AMENDMENTS 

Administrative amendments in the lan- 
guage of Sections 204 and 207 would clarify 
and implement the amendments to Sections 


202 and 203. 


SECTION 3(M). DEFINITION OF LABOR 
RELATIONS CONSULTANT 


This amendment to Section 8(m) would 
define the term “labor relations consultant” 
for the purposes of the act. 


SECTION 611. CRIMINAL VIOLATIONS AND 
PENALTIES THEREFOR 

The bill redesignates the existing Section 
611 as Section 612, and adds a new Section 
611, to provide that: 

1. It shall be unlawful for labor relations 
consultants to act in conflict of interest situ- 
ations with labor union officials, and it shall 
be likewise unlawful for labor union officials 
to act in conflict of interest situations with 
labor relations consultants; 

2. Any person who knowingly violates this 
provision will be liable to a $1,000 fine, 1 
year imprisonment, or both; 

3. Conflict of interest relationships between 
labor relations consultants and labor union 
Officials are considered to exist if: 

(a) both parties have interests in the same 
consulting firm; 

(b) both parties have financial interests in 
any business in which less than 90 percent 
is owned by other persons; 

(c) either party is in debt to the other 
party, or if either party is in debt to a firm 
in which the other party has more than 10 
percent interest. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES IN A RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a cooperative group of progressive 
farmers who are acquiring land in the 
A and B irrigation district on the north 
side of the Snake River near Rupert, 
Idaho, assumed operation and mainte- 
nance responsibility of the northside 
pumping division of the | Minidoka 
project in March 1966. This is a benefit 
to both local water users and the Fed- 
eral Government and the members of the 
district are to be congratulated on their 
willingness. to assume these responsi- 
bilities: 7 1 0 ri 
Some of the reclamation employees of 
this division wish to remain in Idaho 
and continue their work for the project 
and they were transferred to the district 
immediately upon separation from Fed- 
eral service. Under provisions of Public 
Law 89-301, known as the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1965, these employees 
as well as other employees separated 
from the Federal service as a result of 
the transfer of work and who meet the 
requirements of the act are entitled to 
severance pay. The irrigation system 
has been operated by the Bureau with 
appropriated funds. However, in com- 


_pliance with Federal reclamation laws in 
othe district's repayment contract, the 


costs of operation and maintenance 18 
reimbursable by the water users. The 


Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 


ment of the Interior agrees that there 


are inequities in requiring the district to 


pay both accumulated leave payments 
and severance pay, estimated at $20,000 
and $40,000 respectively for individuals 
who accumulated at least a part of these 
benefits while employed on other proj- 
ects. Ihave been advised by the Bureau 
of Reclamation that it will require legis- 
lation to make it possible for them to 
take care of this severance and accumu- 
lated leave pay which has been accumu- 
lated while these employees were actually 
in Federal service. - i 

I introduce a bill for myself and my 
colleague [Mr. CHURCH], to make these 
particular reclamation project expenses 
nonreimbursable. This bill is not con- 
troversial in any way and I urge my 
colleagues to give it their favorable and 
prompt consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 


„ferred. 


The bill (S. 1251) to make certain rec- 
lamation project expenses nonreim- 
bursable, introduced by Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho (for himself and Mr. CHURCH), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


LOSS OF FUNDS UNDERMINES 
SCHOOL BUDGETS 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
a change in Public Law 874 signed into 
law late last fall has imposed: serious 
financial difficulties on many school dis- 
tricts in areas where a large percentage 
of the land is under Federal ownership, 

The change requires deduction from 
Public Law 874 entitlements of other 
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Federal payments regardless of the pur- 
pose for which school districts may be 
using such payments. These payments 
represent funds which school districts 


derive from U.S. forestry reserve funds, 


Taylor Grazing Act funds, U.S. mineral 
lease royalty funds, Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act funds and similar revenue 
sharing programs. - 

Formerly deduction of such payments 
was required only to the extent that 
these payments were actually available 
for current expenditures. Public Law 
874 funds are intended to replace tax 
revenues denied school districts because 
of Federal ownership and Federal em- 
ployment and are specifically earmarked 
to meet maintenance and operation 
costs. Thus, since Public Law 874 is a 
funding assistance program for current 
expenses, the former system of deduc- 
tions appeared fair in that it prevented 
a double payment from Federal sources 
of moneys used for identical purposes. 

However, last year in consideration of 
the double payment question it was de- 


that the language in Public Law 
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termined t ; 
874 relative to the actual availability for 


current expenditures of other Federal 
payments should be deleted. 

In Idaho, aside from Public Law 874 
entitlements, funds from forestry reserve 
funds, representing revenues from the 
sale of timber in the national forests, 
constitute the largest source of income to 
school districts from payments which are 
connected with the principle of remu- 
nerating the States for the effect of the 
Federal presence. Under Idaho State 
law these funds must be expended for 
capital outlay items and they are, there- 
fore, not normally available for current 
operating expenses. Thus, to deduct 
these funds from Public Law 874 entitle- 
ments means a substantial reduction in 
maintenance and operation moneys 
available to school districts this year. No 
source for replacing these funds is avail- 
able. 

Funds from the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Act cannot fill the need. ESEA 
funds are categorical funds. Certainly 
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the extensive debate on Public Law 874 
last year demonstrated that moneys from 
ESEA will not replace impacted area 
funds and that it was never the intent 
of Congress that they should do so. 

I have received considerable corre- 
spondence from Idaho superintendents 
and leaders in education pointing out the 
damaging effects of the change which ex- 
panded deductions from Public Law 874 
of payments from other Federal sources. 
Budget planning for Idaho schools was 
completed for the 1966-67 school year 
last spring. Public Law 89-750 which 
contained the change in deduction prac- 
tices was passed by Congress in late Octo- 
ber. The school districts had no chance 
to anticipate the revenue losses resulting. 

I ask that a table prepared by the 
Idaho Department of Education indicat- 
ing the extent of the Public Law 874 
losses under the law as amended last 
year be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Estimated Public Law 874 fund loss due to forest fund receipts for fiscal year 1967 


School district Forest area 


— 


MIT aoa cs fo ead 0 
Haley 


Garden Valley 
eee 


8 MH 2 S ÈS sex 


Students claimed 


A’s 


0 135.5 0 64. 30 
0 1.0 0 47 
0 40 0 1. 90 
0 98.5 0 47. 59 
5.0 50.0 4.75 23.75 
0 104.0 0 49,4 
0 2.0 0 .95 
0 17.0 0 8.07 
0 99.0 0 47. 02 
0 4.5 0 2.14 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
2.0 19,0 1. 208 9. 025 
0 0 0 0 
10.0 55. 5 9.5 26. 36 
5.0 30.5 4.75 14.48 
0 3.0 0 1.42 
0 2.0 0 -95 
0 2.5 0 10.21 
0 281. 5 0 133. 71 
0 9.0 0 4.27 
0 1.0 0 -47 
0 0 0 0 
0 3.0 0 1.42 
0 1.5 0 71 
0 3.0 0 1,42 
5.0 3.5 4.75 1. 60 
1. 5 3.0 1.42 1.42 
0 3.5 0 1.66 
0 0 0 0 
21,0 90.0 13.01 43.23 
0 53.0 0 25. 46 
0 1.0 0 .5 
0 4.5 0 2.13 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 6.0 0 2.85 
0 0 0 0 
0 134.0 0 63. 65 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 51.0 0 24.22 
7.0 65.5 6. 65 31. 11 
5 +6 -47 +23 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
2.0 21.5 1.90 10.21 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
7.0 8.0 6. 65 3.8 
0 0 0 0 
0 7.0 0 8.32 
0 0 0 0 
0 125. 0 0 59. 37 
0 3.5 0 1. 66 
2.0 122.5 1.9 58. 19 
19.5 305.0 18. 52 144.87 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


— 


— 


Receipts Public 
from Receipts Law 874 
Public from d 
Law 874 forest 
64.36 $230.72 | $14, 849. 14 380.71— 
47 230. 72 pT ES ee Ee EY SOT el 
1.90 230. 72 SS 
47.59 535. 37 430. 07 1, 454. 67 $1, 454. 67 
28.5 385.98 | 11,000.43 ASS oa an 
49.4 363.28 17, 940. 03 2, 965. 56 2, 965. 56 
.95 363. 28 Ar EES 
8.07 230.72 1, 861. 91 675.40 |: ue 
47.02 230.72 10, 848. 45 2,128, 68 2, 128. 68 
2.14 bog DG igs CY ian axed gente, 
0 ZS. A 
0 200. 72 5 23544 | 2 7 
0 . 10,63 |L- 
10. 23 269.90 2, 761. 08 2,615. 10 2.618. 10 
0 260. 90 2 cols. SO PELES 
35, 86 428.17 | 15,354.18 6, 288. 40 6, 288. 49 
19.23 472. 51 , 086. 37 3, 411. 38 3, 411. 38 
1.42 472. 51 709. „„ 2 
95 472.51 SN ih 558 arene 
10. 21 218. 00 2, 225. 78 6, 248. 61 2, 225. 78 
33. 71 230.72 | 30, 849.57 23,453. 97 28, 453. 97 
4.27 230. 72 985. 17 791. 47 791. 47 
-47 230.72 Wr 
0 . a 
1.4 230.72 327. 62 1, 343. 98 327.62 
71 230.72 AFT 
1.42 230. 72 327. 62 603. 82 327.62 
6.41 334. 96 2,147. 09 E E SS aea 
2,84 334. 96 951. 28 CY) apes 
1,66 230. 72 382, 99 3.5 
0 230. 72 
56.24 302. 51 
25. 46. 302. 51 
8 302. 51 
2.13 257. 20 
0 257.20 
0 257. 20 
2.85 572. 80 
0 572. 80 17. 
63. 65. 271. 00 
0 271.00 276. 1 
0 544. 98 
24, 22 544. 98 105. 105. 40 
N. 76 337.68 | 12, 750. 79 1, 675, 32 1, 675. 32 
-70 337. 68 236. 37 1 236. 37 
0 337. 68 
0 337. 68 
12.11 251. 52 
0 251. 52 
0 251. 52 
lc ga BS rE SiS 
Oi) Nee bg ee cosh ana 
10. 45 339.14 
0 339.14 
3.32 208. 00 
0 208. 09 
59. 37 230. 72 
1.66 230. 72 
60. 09 261.76 
63. 39 261. 76 
0 76 
0 
0 
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Estimated Public Law 874 fund loss due to forest fund receipts for fiscal year 1967—Continued 
Students claimed 
Public 
No. School district Forest area 2 me 


A's B's 
0 2.0 0 95 
0 9.5 0 4 61 
0 3.0 0 1.42 
0 0 0 0 
. 
0 130.0 0 61.75 
„ 
0 40 0 1.90 
0 13.0 0 4. 17 
1.5 17,5 1.42 8.31 
0 3.5 0 1.66 
| ee are ae 
0 4 o 20.5 
0 0 0 3.0 

14.5 136. 5 14.0 65.08 
0 20 0 1.0 
9 15 8 Si 
0 83.5 0 30. 66 
Ia 
0 0 0 00 
ei e 
0 5.0 0 2.37 
0 0 0 0 
0 20 0 0 11.6 
0 
0 0 0 0 
0 198.0 0 94.0 
0 19.0 0 9.0 
0 2.0 0 1.0 
B 
3.5 100.0 3.0 45.5 
0 1.8 0 1.0 
0 0 0 0 
0 33.0 0 15.67 


„95 578.25 17 
4.61 578. 25 72 
1,42 Au. seen 
0 578. 25 1, 167.68 
0 578, 25 875. 76 
0 578.25 97.30 |. 

61. 1 9,063. 84 

9 5⁵ 
1. 90 
6.17 
9. 73 
1.66 
18.05 
285 
0 
20. 5 


' 
' 
i 


11,437. 15 4,415.48 
5,479. 22 3, 503. 99 
CAF. OF Pee eee 


3 
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Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the total estimated loss to Idaho 
schools for maintenance and operation 
in this school year is $178,447.46. To 
this Congress which is used to dealing in 
millions and even billions of dollars, this 
amount may not appear particularly 
large. But for small school districts in 
my State, I can assure you, it represents 
a great deal of money—money they can 
ill afford to lose. 

To face the issue squarely, for Idaho 
the Federal Government is not ade- 
quately meeting its responsibility to pro- 
vide adequate recompense for the effect 
of its immense ownership. Even adding 
together Idaho Public Law 874 entitle- 
ments, shared revenues derived from in- 
come on public lands and contributions 
in kind for services which local govern- 
ment would be expected to assume if non- 
taxable public lands were on the tax 
rolis, the total does not nearly equal the 
revenues which would be derived if the 
Federal lands were in private ownership 
and subject to property taxes. Clearly 
then, if there were no Federal lands in 
Idaho, more money would be available 
for education in the State. 

Idaho school districts are severely 
limited in the money they can raise 
locally for education because of the nar- 
row tax base. Federal ownership in the 
State represents almost two-thirds of the 
total land area. Over 20 million acres of 
Idaho lands are in national forests alone. 
Federal forests comprise as much as 80 
percent of the land area of some coun- 
ties. School districts affected by Federal 
ownership are trying to raise as much as 
they can from such lands as they have 


on the tax rolls. Some areas are levying 
fully 30 mills for education, the maxi- 
mum allowable under State law. I do 
not believe the people in such areas can 
be faulted for failing to put forth their 
best efforts to obtain revenue from local 
sources for education. 

Small rural school districts, like all 
school districts, are striving mightily to 
improve the education they offer both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. But be- 
cause of Federal ownership these districts 
are faced with immense difficulties in 
trying to move ahead, They are fighting 
just for economic survival. Any reduc- 
tion in the funds they receive is critical. 

The school districts in Idaho have been 
using forest reserve funds allocated to 
education for purposes similar to the use 
of funds from Public Law 815. Consider- 
ing the heavy tax burdens imposed by 
local government, it is a monumental 
task to gain approval for bond issues. 
Local resources simply cannot do thé 
whole job. And Public Law 815 assist- 
ance lacks the continuity necessary to 
meet long-term capital expenditure 
needs. Funds under this law are primar- 
ily for helping to meet the impact of a 
marked increase in Federal employment 
or ownership. The Federal proprietor- 
ship of national forest lands does not 
involve a sudden increase in the impact 
of Federal influence over the ability of 
local taxing resources to meet a one-time 
or short-range problem. The Federal 
proprietorship is continuing, its impact 
is continuing, and school districts af- 
fected are hard pressed to keep up with 
continuing capital expenditure needs. 

Forest reserve funds have been used, 


quite properly to my mind, to help meet 
these needs, a large portion of which are 
attributable to a federally imposed bur- 
den. 

Therefore, to me the double payment 
argument does not make any real sense. 
Even given a double payment, Idaho 
schools would still be at a disadvantage 
in their struggle to make ends meet. 
And we must also bear in mind that in- 
flation in costs of education is outpac- 
ing the general inflation in our economy. 
Indeed, according to the January issue of 
School Management, there has been an 
inflationary increase in these costs of 
28.1 percent since 1957-59. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
CuurcH, has addressed himself to this 
matter and offered a bill (S. 382) as an 
attempt to improve Public Law 874 as 
it applies to deductions from other Fed- 
eral payments. 

The first part of S. 382 would suspend 
any deductions under last year’s amend- 
ment until fiscal 1968. The second part 
requires school districts to apportion 
future Federal payments, apart from 
Public Law 874 funds, in the same ratio 
between operating expenses and capital 
outlay as the districts apportion their 
revenue from State and local agencies. 
This second part would mean some future 
revenue losses to school districts but their 
losses would be in lesser amounts than 
those resulting from the language in the 
law as now written. 

I think this bill is a laudable and con- 
structive attempt to come to grips with 
present inequities. I hope the Congress 
will give this proposal thorough con- 
sideration. - 
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I do, however, feel that it would be 
useful for us to consider as Many con- 
structive avenues of approach to this 
general problem as possible. The deduc- 
tion question gets us into the broad 
area of the need to review the total 
picture of Federal payments which are 
made in recognition of the obligations 
imposed by Federal ownership and em- 
ployment. 

I have limited my remarks to Idaho 
schools. However, I assume that the dif- 
ficulties facing Idaho are shared by other 
public land States. I believe that the 
changes regarding deductions of other 
Federal payments from Public Law 874 
funds have created more problems than 
they have solved. 

In this session, I hope to offer legisla- 
tive proposals designed as approaches 
to the solution of these problems. 

However, for the present, the most 
urgent need is to provide relief to the 
school districts who find themselves in 
financial difficulties because of the al- 
teration in the law passed after their 
budgets were already fixed. 

Therefore, today, I offer a bill which 
would take care of only this immediate 
need. My bill is limited to providing for 
a suspension for the 1967 fiscal year of 
the deductions from Public Law 874 en- 
titlements required by last year’s legisla- 
tion. This is the very least that needs 
to be done and it needs to be done at 
once. 

I offer this bill because I feel there may 
be an advantage to dealing with this im- 
mediate need separately. Approaching 
the matter in this way will permit us to 
solve the deduction problem as it applies 
to the present school year without tying 
this limited aim to long-range solutions 
to which there may be objections. 

The difficulties imposed on school dis- 
tricts this year are the direct result of 
the unfortunate timing of our education 
authorizations and appropriations. A 
better schedule for congressional action 
is badly needed. House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 89, introduced by Congressman 
ERLENBORN, is directed toward securing 
early appropriation of Federal money 
spent for education. The President in 
his message on education and health on 
February 28 emphasized the same need. 
The problems I have outlined today area 
clear case in point. 

The House of Representatives of the 
State of Idaho has memorialized the 
Congress requesting a delay in the effec- 
tive year of the deduction amendment 
until the 1967-68 school year. This is 
what the bill I have introduced would 
do. I ask unanimous consent that Idaho 
House Joint Memorial No. 3 be included 
in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the House 
Joint Memorial No. 3 will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1252). to suspend for 1 
year an amendment to Public Law 874, 
81st Congress, relating to the deduction 
of Federal contributions, introduced by 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The joint memorial submitted by Mr. 
JorpAN of Idaho is as follows: 
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H. J. M. No.3 
A joint memorial to the Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled 

We, your Memorialists, the members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, as- 
sembled in the Thirty-ninth Session thereof, 
do respectfully represent that: 

Whereas, Public Law 874, as amended, has 
provided Federal funds to school districts 
for Federal impact students whose parents 
live and/or work on Federal property within 
a state’s boundaries; and 

Whereas, for sixteen years the Federal gov- 
ernment has considered payments of funds 
to school districts on the basis of school 
district’s current expenditures as a basis 
for fund payments; and 

Whereas, the Eighty-Ninth Congress 
amended Public Law 874 in November, 1966, 
after school districts’ budgets had been com- 
mitted for major expenditures for the school 
year and districts would have no opportu- 
nity to replace funds which are reduced due 
to the amendment requiring that all funds 
received from property claimed be subtracted 
from available funds if one thousand or 
more dollars are received from property of 
Federal ownership; and 

Whereas, Idaho State Law requires that 
funds received by school districts from Fed- 
eral Forest cuttings be expended for capital 
outlay items and this type expenditure is 
usually committed for school construction 
and equipment early in a school year: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Thirty-ninth Session of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, now in 
session, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives concurring, That the Congress and the 
President of the United States are respect- 
fully requested to delay the effective year of 
the amendment until the 1967-68 school 
year, which will give school districts an op- 
portunity to make budget income adjust- 
ments: be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, be authorized and 
he is hereby directed to immediately forward 
certified copies of this Memorial to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from 
this state. 

This joint memorial passed the House on 
the 6th day of February, 1967. 

PETE T. CENARRUSA, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This joint memorial passed the Senate on 
the 8th day of February, 1967. 

Jack M. MURPHY, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within House 
Joint Memorial No. 3 originated in the House 
of Representatives during the 39th session 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

DRYDEN M. HILER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
END DEFICIT FINANCING 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing on behalf of myself, 
my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] a proposal 
for a constitutional amendment. The 
objective of this proposal is to end def- 
icit financing and the increasing of the 
debt and to force the Federal Govern- 
ment to go on a pay-as-you-go basis 
in the absence of war or grave national 
emergency. 

I believe this proposal. is workable. It 
is very similar to a proposal with which 
I have been associated in previous Con- 
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gresses. It has always been a problem 
as to how to make a constitutional re- 
quirement that the Federal Government 
must pay as it goes enforceable. Years 
ago the late Senator Harry Byrd came 
up with the idea that if the Congress 
authorized expenditures in excess of es- 
timated receipts the Congress could not 
adjourn for more than 3 days at a time 
until it had taken steps to balance the 
budget. A budget, of course, can be 
balanced either by reducing expendi- 
tures or increasing taxes. In recent 
years the Congress has stayed in ses- 
sion most of the year. Thus, enforcing 
provisions of the previous proposal 
would not be very effective and would 
have been completely nullified in calen- 
dar year 1963. 

To strengthen the proposal, a change 
in the enforcing provisions has been 
made. This proposal continues to pro- 
vide that if the authorized expenditures 
are going to exceed estimated receipts, 
the Congress cannot adjourn for more 
than 3 days at a time until steps have 
been taken to balance the budget, but it 
also provides that subsequent to October 
15 neither the House nor the Senate shall 
enact any bill or joint resolution until 
action has been taken to balance the 
budget. In other words, it would stop all 
other actions of the Congress until steps 
are taken to bring outgo in line with 
income, ‘This proposed constitutional 
amendment calls not only for a balanced 
budget but some payment, even thougb 
small, on the national debt each year. 

Mr, President, this proposal is not long. 
I ask unanimous consent that the sig- 
nificant parts of it be incorporated in my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Srorrox 1. On or before the fifteenth day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a budget which shall set 
forth his estimate of the receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, other than trust funds, during 
the ensuing fiscal year under the laws then 
existing and his recommendations with re- 
spect to expenditures to be made from funds 
other than trust funds during such ensuing 
fiscal year, which shall include an amount 
for a reduction of the public debt and which 
shall not exceed such estimate of the re- 
ceipts. The President in transmitting such 
budget may recommend measures for rais- 
ing additional revenue and his recommenda- 
tions for the expenditure of such additional 
revenue. If the Congress shall authorize ex- 
penditures to be made during such ensuing 
fiscal year in excess of such estimate of the 
receipts, or if it fails to provide for a reduc- 
tion of the public debt during such fiscal 
year, neither the House of Representatives 
nor the Senate shall— 

(1) adjourn for more than three days at a 
time; 
or 

(2) subsequent to October 15, enact any 
bill or joint resolution other than a bill or 
joint resolution the purpose or effect of 
which is to increase revenues, reduce expend- 
itures, or reduce the public debt; 
until such action has been taken as may be 
necessary to balance the budget for such 
ensuing fiscal year and to provide for a re- 
duction of the public debt during such fiscal 
year. In case of war or other grave national 
emergency, if the President shall so rccom~ 
mend, the Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of all the Members of each House 
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may suspend the foregoing provisions for 
balancing the budget and for reduction of 
the public debt for periods, either successive 
or otherwise, not exceeding one year each, 

Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on the 
first day of the calendar year next following 
the ratification of this article. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress. 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, the need 
for a balanced budget is imperative. 
Uncle Sam ought to pay his bills. It is 
that simple. The stature of the United 
States will increase both at home and 
abroad if our Government lives within 
its means. The soundness of all the 
property of our citizens, including their 
money, their homes, their savings, and 
their life insurance, would be made more 
secure if the U.S. Government would 
bring an end to deficit financing and end 
ae continuous increasing of the national 
debt. 

In the recent past, there have been 
those who have argued that deficit fi- 
nancing, which means an increasing of 
the national debt, was necessary and 
good. We should not accept their theo- 
rizing. We are faced with facts, not a 
theory. The facts are that this year the 
Congress will have to appropriate for in- 
terest on the national debt the sum of 
$14.2 billion because our national debt 
has been going up and up. This is $14.2 
billion spent for interest which could 
have been spent on worthwhile needs 
of the Government or returned to the 
people. 

The $14.2 billion which must be appro- 
priated to pay the interest on the na- 
tional debt for the fiscal year which will 
begin July 1, exceeds the grand total of 
the estimated expenditures for the year 
for veterans benefits and services, high- 
ways, including the Interstate System, 
Hill-Burton hospital construction, the 
civil works program of the Army Engi- 
neers, the entire cost of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the entire cost of the 
legislative and judicial functions of the 
Government. 

There are many individuals in this 
body, and there are some individuals 
back home, who believe in far more 
spending and far more government than 
I have voted for. I do not challenge 
their dedication and sincerity. I want 
to ask one question, however: If the 
Government programs that they advo- 
cate, many of which have been enacted, 
are as good as they contend, why do we 
not pay for them? How can any person 
or group contend that a Government ex- 
penditure is a good thing and then lack 
the courage and honesty to impose and 
collect the revenue to finance such an 
expenditure? Are those who advocate 
increased expenditures so lacking in con- 
fidence in the programs they champion 
that they refuse to pay for them, but put 
off the payment for future generations? 

Mr. President, the issue of paying as 
you go or increasing the debt boils down 
to a question of whether the citizens of 
one generation are willing to pay for 
their own government or whether they 
want to charge it to future generations 
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and invite all sorts of trouble and possi- 
ble chaos that must surely follow. 

The U.S. Government operates at a 
deficit because a majority of individuals 
in charge of Government want to pro- 
vide more Government benefits and pro- 
grams but have a future generation pay 
for it. 

I believe that a constitutional amend- 

ment should be submitted to the States 
that would bring an end to unbalanced 
budgets. I believe that the people of the 
United States, through their duly elected 
State legislatures, should have a right to 
pass on the question as to whether or not 
they want the U.S. Government to live 
within its means or mortgage the future. 
I hope the proposal I am introducing to- 
day will receive favorable committee ac- 
tion and speedy consideration by this 
body. 
Mr. President, the proposal I am offer- 
ing has the necessary flexibility that 
would enable the United States to defend 
itself in time of war or to meet a grave 
national emergency because it provides 
that in case of war or other grave na- 
tional emergency, if the President shall 
so recommend, the Congress may by a 
vote of three-fourths of all Members of 
each House suspend the provisions of this 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 51) 
proposing an amendment. of the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
the balancing of the budget, introduced 
by Mr. Curtis (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR, OF BILLS 


Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 675, the Federal Wire In- 
terception Act, the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin]. be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 1205) to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make pay- 
ments in advance of determination of 
performance to producers participating 
in the wheat program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Government Operations 
will begin public hearings to review Gov- 
ernment policy and practices with re- 
spect to contracts for technical services 
on March 22, at 10 a.m. in room 3302 in 
the New Senate Office Building. 

The Committee on Government Op- 
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erations has been concerned with the 
nature and extent of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise over a 
period of many years and contracts for 
technical services represent one aspect 
of that general subject. 

The Department of Defense currently 
spends about $3.5 billion annually for 
such contracts. Recent policy changes 
indicate a reduction in the use of con- 
tract employees with a corollary increase 
in the need for additional Federal 
employees. 

The business community, of course, is 
concerned over the potential loss of reve- 
nue such a change portends. The Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is 
concerned with the relative efficiency 
and economy of support services gen- 
erally, whether performed in-house or 
by private enterprise. It will, therefore, 
be our purpose to explore current prac- 
tices to determine if the vast sums of 
money spent in this area are being used 
prudently and with due regard for the 
various interests involved. 

The initial hearing on this matter will 
deal with the abrupt termination by the 
Department of the Army of a contract 
for technical services at the White Sands 
Missile Range, in New Mexico. At my 
request, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya] has agreed to serve as 
cochairman for the purpose of these 
hearings, since I will not be able to 
attend. 

Persons interested in testifying should 
contact the clerk of the committee, room 
3304, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS SCHEDULES HEARINGS ON 
BILL TO BROADEN EDUCATIONAL 
AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
8 VETERANS OF THE COLD 


Mr. LPH. Mr. President, on 
Monday, March 20 and Tuesday, March 
21, the Senate Subcommittee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs will conduct hearings on S. 
9, a bill which would broaden the scope of 
educational and training benefits avail- 
able to cold war veterans. Since the 
measure was introduced by my able col- 
league from Texas, Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, a total of 51 additional Senators 
have indicated a desire to be listed as co- 
Sponsors. 

Among the provisions which will be 
considered by the subcommittee are: in- 
creases in educational allowances for vet- 
erans; authorization for veterans to make 
use of educational allowances for certain 


types of on-the-job, on-the-farm and 


flight training; expansion of the period 
of eligibility for training for veterans; 
payments to educational institutions to 
defray administrative costs; and other 
matters as may be appropriate. 

Invited to appear as witnesses will be 
spokesmen of veterans’ organizations, 
education and labor groups, business in- 
terests, the administration, and others. 
Members of the Senate are, of course, 
welcome to testify or submit written 
statements for inclusion in the printed 
record of hearings. 

Additional information can be obtained 
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by contacting the Senate Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, room 252, Senate 
Office Building, telephone: 225-4538. 


LB.J. EXACTLY RIGHT TO CALL 
FOR END OF INVESTMENT CREDIT 
SUSPENSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s decision to end the 
suspension of the investment credit as 
of yesterday is excellent news. The 
President deserves warm congratula- 
tions on this wise move. 

Yesterday I put into the Recorp the 
report of the Commerce Department and 
the SEC showing that business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment will rise by 
a far lesser margin this year than in 
1964, 1965, and 1966. 

And by “far lesser” I mean by only 
about 4 percent compared to the 14 to 
17 percent during those earlier years. 

Business investment in plant and 
equipment has been the accelerator 
force that has driven this economy 
ahead. The very sharp drop in its rate 
of expansion means that the driving 
force has gone out of the economy. 

Of course, the falloff in retail sales, 
the leveling of industrial production, and 
the dangerous rise in inventories show 
that the immense productivity of our 
fabulous economy is able to provide 
more in goods than the economy can 
use, even with an expensive war going 
on. 

The President’s action of yesterday is 
a splendid first step in the right direc- 
tion. 

But it is a first step and only that. The 
economic situation clearly does not call 
for the 6-percent surtax increase the 
President called for in January. It would 
be absurdly inconsistent for Congress to 
reduce taxes by restoring the investment 
credit and then to increase taxes by 
hiking the corporation income tax and 
personal income tax. 

I hope the President will announce soon 
that he will not press the tax increase. 
Its threat remains as a depressing factor 
for business and for consumers. 

I also hope the Federal Reserve Board 
continues its commendable recent action 
in easing credit that has begun to lower 
interest rates. : 

This Government is on the verge of a 
serious test. 

All the indications are that the 6-year 
period of economic growth may be near- 
ing an end. If a flexible response to this 
threat such as the President exhibited 
yesterday—and the Federal Reserve 
Board has been demonstrating—can keep 
the economy growing and moving ahead 
and can prevent unemployment from 
growing, we will have made a very great 
achievement. si 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from today’s New York 
Times that also calls on the President to 
continue this kind of flexible fiscal policy 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLEXIBLE Tax RESPONSE 

President Johnson moved both correctly 

and decisively requesting an immediate res- 
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toration of the 7 per cent tax credit for 
corporate investment in new plant and 
equipment. 

The latest Government survey of corporate 
investment plans has left no room for doubt 
that the lengthy expansion in business ac- 
tivity is in trouble. Capital spending was 
a key element in the boom over the last 
few years; now this powerful stimulant with 
its great multiplier effects is clearly fading. 
Just a few months ago, the expectation was 
that outlays would rise by 6 per cent; in- 
stead, the new survey indicated that current 
outlays are unchanged from the fourth quar- 
ter of 1966 and that only a moderate advance 
was likely later in the year. 

There were many reasons for this slow- 
down. The main one is that spending had 
been climbing at an unsustainable pace, far 
faster than either demand or profits or the 
stability of the economy warranted. The 
Administration could have moderated the 
increase last year if it had moved promptly 
to eliminate the tax credit that was spurring 
outlays. When it finally did apply the 
brakes last September, the damage had al- 
ready been done. 

Now, momentum has been lost and there 
is real danger that the current leveling off 
will turn into a decline. By acting at once, 
the President will help to maintain spend- 
ing, which is essential to sustaining the ex- 
pansion. But restoration of the tax credit 
cannot assure a boost in outlays any more 
than its elimination was responsible for the 
current sag. Once momentum has been lost, 
it is not always easy to get it going again. 

What is needed is a thorough revision of 
the Administration’s economic forecast and 
the fiscal policies that are based on it. The 
President can no longer go on the assumption 
that business activity will turn up in the 
second half of the year and that tax in- 
creases will be needed to keep things from 
getting out of hand. The economic situation 
has changed and policy should change with 
it. 

We frequently have called for adoption of 
a more flexible fiscal policy, including 
changes in the investment credit and in in- 
come tax rates, as a means of regulating 
the economy. Such a policy, however, de- 
pends on good timing. It cannot be suc- 
cessful if Washington waits too long to act, 
as it. did last year, or if it proposes action 
too far in advance of actual developments, 
as it did in January. 

The President has demonstrated that he 
learned from last year’s mistake. But flex- 
ibility must not stop at restoration of the 
tax credit. If the tax credit is needed to 
spur activity, then there is no need for put- 
ting into effect in July general tax increases 
that will certainly depress demand, create 
unemployment and dampen activity. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes, on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HART 
in the chair). Without. objection, it is 
so ordered. 


SENATE HAS OPPORTUNITY TO 
FREE UNITED STATES FROM U.N.'S 
“LEAST EXCLUSIVE CLUB”—XXVI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
standing of the United States in the 
United Nations is partly dependent upon 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Convention on Forced Labor, Genocide, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

True the United States has a distin- 
guished record of support—in both the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council—for the worldwide protection 
and strengthening of human rights. 
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Certainly, most of the member states 
of the United Nations are perceptive 
enough to recognize the total effort the 
people of the United States are, even 
today, pursuing to eradicate discrimina- 
tion from our national life. 

Nevertheless, as of November 1, 1966, 
the date of the most recent report on 
human rights conventions’ ratification, 
only 8 of the 118 United Nations members 
had failed to ratify a single treaty. The 
eight nations which comprise the U.N.’s 
“least exclusive club“ are Bolivia, the 
Maldive Islands, Spain, Togo, the Union 
of South Africa, Yemen, and the United 
States. 

With all due respect to the other seven 
members in this least exclusive club! 
and two of them, Togo and the Maldive 
Islands, did not even exist when these 
conventions were adopted—none of 
them has the comparable advantage of 
either our abundant national experience 
or our profound national tradition in 
human rights. 

Our failure to ratify a single one of the 
human rights conventions is embarrass- 
ing for us, puzzling for our allies, and 
beneficial only to our detractors. 

The critics of the United States have 
made profitable propaganda from our 
refusal to ratify. “What is the United 
States trying to hide? Does the United 
States really care about anyone other 
than themselves? Why should we listen 
to the pious sermonizing of a nation 
which hasn’t even cared enough to ratify 
a single human rights convention?” 

These are the arguments which our 
critics cynically use. Who can assure us 
that these hypocritical charges will not 
persuade some of the uninformed or some 
of the impressionable? 

Mr. President, the Senate—and the 
Senate alone—has the means of repudi- 
ating this deceitful slander. The Senate 
can reassure our allies and rout our 
opponents and “expel” the United States 
from the U.N.’s “least exclusive club.” 
The Senate can do all these things by 
ratifying the Human Rights Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Genocide, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

I am delighted to see on the floor the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dodo], whose ad hoc subcommittee 
on human rights conventions is hold- 
ing hearings on these problems at the 
present. time. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. He 
has made a great contribution to the 
work of that ad hoc subcommittee. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have as much time as 
I may require to make my remarks, as 
in legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DODD 
CASE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have thus 
far kept silent about the allegations that 
have been made against me in the press 
out of deference to the Senate Ethics 
Committee. 

But I am weary of press abuse, and T 
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have now come to the conclusion that I 
must break my self-imposed silence and 
speak out because the endless repetition 
of the false allegations against me by 
certain columnists and certain influ- 
ential newspapers has created a climate 
in which some people may be inclined 
to presume me guilty, even in advance of 
hearing what I have to say in my own 
defense and in advance of any finding 
by the Senate Ethics Committee. 

The New York Times has referred edi- 
torially to “the astonishing affairs of 
Senator Dopp.” 

The Hartford Courant had an editorial 
charging me with triple billings. 

The New York Times Columnist James 
Reston in an article on February 26 went 
even further. He said the following: 

Bobby Baker, Adam Clayton Powell, Sena- 
tor Dodd, all had their day but they were 
caught. The legal system trapped Baker, 
and the Congress has brought both Powell 
and Dodd to the bar of the Congress. 


A feature article by Stewart Alsop in 
a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post spoke in its opening sentence of 
“the likes of Senator Tom Dopp, Repre- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell and 
the ambitious Bobby Baker.” 

Over the past few weeks I have 
counted at least a score of references in 
different newspapers to Bobby Baker, 
Adam Clayton Powell, and Senator 
Dopp. I can think of no more certain 
way of implying a man’s guilt than by 
thus linking his name gratuitously with 
the names of two other men who have 
recently been judged guilty of grave mis- 
conduct. 

In a number of their columns, Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson have stated 
or insinuated that I have misappropri- 
ated funds, and these allegations have 
been repeated in many papers, 

Right at the very beginning, therefore, 
I think it is important to establish that 
I have not enriched myself from public 
office. Indeed, the contrary is the fact. 

Here are the facts about my financial 
condition: 

First. I own no stocks, bonds, or other 
securities of any kind, nor have I owned 
any since I came to the Senate. 

Second. I have no hidden assets, such 
as cash, savings accounts, or other busi- 
ness interests of any kind in this coun- 
try, or any other country. 

Third. By senatorial standards I have 
lived modestly. The facts about our 
home and about our manner of living 
can be attested to by all those, inside the 
Senate and outside, who have had occa- 
sion to visit Mrs. Dodd and myself at 
home. 

Fourth. My net worth is approxi- 
mately $54,000. 

I herewith submit my financial state- 
ment as of February 15, 1967. This 
statement is complete to the best of my 
knowledge except for my personal be- 
longings such as furniture, clothing, and 
so forth, which are of little value. 

Mr. President, the financial statement 
is a part of my text. In case there is any 
doubt about it, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Statement of assets, liabilities and net worth 
as of February 15, 1967 of Thomas J. and 
Grace M. Dodd 


emen $7, 771 
Real estate (at estimated market 
value): 
Residence, Washington, D. 0 75, 000 
Residence, North Stonington, 
„TTT 60, 000 
e e eee 135, 000 
Investments: 
Cash surrender value of life insur- 
ance (Face value of policies 
LS oe pentane, ae eee 29, 378 
Contributions for Civil Service re- 
tirement annuity_.......------ 14, 612 
R on bias eels 43,990 
Other assets (at estimated market 
value) automobile (1965 Mer- 
% TTT $1, 855 
Total assets 188, 616 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Notes payable.._.....---..-.-...-. 21, 500 
Mortgages payable: 
Residence, Washington, D.C. 22, 095 
Residence, North Stonington, 
„ eee TAA E B eee 43, 875 
TO ioia AAA E AA 87, 470 


Net worth (before expenses payable 
in connection with the Senate 
Ethics Committee investigations 
and pending litigation) 101, 146 


Expense payable in connection with 
the Senate Ethics Committee 
investigation and pending liti- 
gation: 


Legal out-of-pocket expenses 26,089 
Accounting fees and other ex- 
eme. 21, 078 
TVD the aiden os een egpe np esis tains estan 47, 167 
Net WOLD- oe iin ewig gmoney 53, 979 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a number 
of my colleagues have over the past sey- 
eral years made voluntary statements 
disclosing their net worth. I have fol- 
lowed their statements with some inter- 
est. Indeed, I consider it a good thing 
that a substantial number of Senators 
have achieved a degree of financial in- 
dependence which makes it possible for 
them to devote themselves to their leg- 
islative duties without having to trouble 
about making ends meet. 

Iam glad for them. 

I regret that I cannot personally lay 
claim to the prestige which attaches to 
financial well-being. I regret it for my 
family and I regret it for myself. 

I have consistently supported legis- 
lation requiring the disclosure of net 
worth by all Members of Congress. I 
have done so with a sense of some em- 
barrassment because I have always 
known that my own net worth would re- 
veal me as one of the poorest Members 
of Congress. 

Sometimes I have wondered whether I 
was not a fool to immerse myself in 
politics and to refuse the many lucrative 
alternatives that have over the years 
been open to me. But on the whole, I 
do not complain. I have made my choice 
of a political life, knowing the conse- 
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quences, and I am fully prepared to live 
with them, 

This coming week I shall be appearing 
before the Senate Ethics Committee to 
answer the remaining allegations that 
have been made against me. 

I am confident, as I always have been, 
that I will be vindicated when the facts 
are all in. 

I do not propose in speaking today to 
anticipate the questions which the 
Ethics Committee may ask me next week. 
But in advance of next week's hearing I 
think it will help clear the air if I re- 
spond to certain of the major allegations 
that have been made against me in the 
course of the “trial by press” to which I 
have been subjected for almost a year 
now. 

Over the past 2 years the Supreme 
Court has handed down a series of de- 
cisions which protect those accused of 
criminal offenses from trial by press. 

These decisions were based on the 
recognition that even the most honest 
men are influenced by what they read 
and hear, and that a fair trial becomes 
impossible if, in advance of the trial or 
during it, the defense of the accused per- 
son has been prejudiced by articles or 
commentaries finding the accused guilty 
or implying his guilt. 

The legal profession was generally 
agreed that this decision of the Supreme 
Court was long overdue. There have 
been far too many convictions that have 
been influenced by prejudicial press cov- 
ci before the trial and during the 

al. 

Thanks to the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions there is protection today for mur- 
derers and other common criminals 
against trial by press. 

For a U.S. Senator, however, there is 
no such protection. 

I say this from bitter personal experi- 
ence, because I believe that I have over 
the past year been the victim of perhaps 
the most vicious instance of trial by 
press in many years. 

A U.S. Senator defending his reputa- 
tion before a committee of his peers 
should be entitled to at least as much 
protection as an accused criminal. 

This is all the more so because a Senate 
committee sitting in judgment on a fel- 
low Senator functions as a court of first 
and last resort, whereas a convicted crim- 
inal can take his case through two or 
more appeals, with some hope that a ver- 
picky guilty may be reversed by a higher 
court. 

As matters stand today, I do not be- 
lieve it is any exaggeration to say that, 
compared to an accused this 
U.S. Senator is definitely a second-class 
citizen. 

THE QUESTION OF DOUBLE BILLINGS 


One of the more glaring examples of 
trial by press was a series of articles in 
the New York Times during 1966 dealing 
with alleged instances of deliberate dou- 
ble billing. 

Some time before he embarked. on this 
series of pretended exposés, E. W. Ken- 
worthy, the New York Times correspond- 
ent, in Washington, had a confidential 
conversation with one of my assistants. 
He told my assistant that the Times head 
office had been after the Washington of- 
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fice to get in on the Pearson-Anderson 
attacks on Dopp, but that the Washing- 
ton office had been resisting this pres- 
sure, first because they had no use for 
Pearson and Anderson and second be- 
cause the New York Times did not believe 
in using stolen documents. 

Apparently the pressure of the head 
office ultimately prevailed. Before it was 
all over, the New York Times had stooped 
to the use of stolen documents in the 
hands of known liars and admitted 
thieves. 

What the New York Times charges 
boiled down to was that I had in a num- 
ber of instances billed the same trip to 
Senate committees and to organizations 
under whose auspices I was speaking. 

This information with the alleged sup- 
porting documents was given to the New 
York Times by a former employee by the 
name of O’Hare. 

This is the O'Hare whom I hired while 
he was an impoverished student at the 
Catholic University and whom I en- 
trusted to take care of my financial rec- 
ords, which, of course, included vouchers 
of all kinds including travel. 

This is the O’Hare who participated 
in the theft of documents while he was 
pretending every day to be a trusted and 
faithful member of my staff. I remem- 
ber that Christmas how he accepted a 
Christmas gift from Mrs. Dodd at the 
time he was stealing my property. 

This is the O’Hare who testified that 
he had stolen my property at the urging 
of Boyd and Jack Anderson after the dis- 
missal from my office of his girl friend, 
Terry Golden, whom I fired. 

When the New York Times charges 
were made, I instructed my staff to check 
every single trip I had taken since I 
entered the Senate, and every item of 
correspondence, and every financial rec- 
ord relating to these trips. It was a very 
time-consuming task. But when the re- 
sults were all in, here is what we found. 

Since I came to the Senate I have 
made in excess of 200 trips, official and 
unofficial. 

I have made about 80 trips where ex- 
penses were paid by either the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or by private organizations. 

Out of these 80 trips seven involved so- 
called double billing over a period of 6 
years. 

It is easy to understand how such an 
error could be made because it is an 
automatic practice to submit vouchers 
when trips are taken on committee busi- 
ness, while it is also an automatic prac- 
tice to bill for transportation on speaking 
engagements. 

The records also revealed when the 
books were examined that O'Hare was 
probably one of the most inefficient and 
sloppy bookkeepers who ever lived. I 
shall have more to say about the affairs of 
O'Hare and about his theft of documents 
from my office before Iam through. But 
at this point let me confine myself to a 
single fact. 

From January 1, 1961, until December 
31, 1966, I was entitled to bill the Senate 
for 21 trips to Connecticut. But, in fact, 
primarily because of O’Hare, my office 
did not bill the Senate for any of these 
trips. Thus, I paid for 21 trips for which 
I never should have paid at all, and for 
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which I was entitled to be paid by the 
Senate. 

O’Hare did, however, collect on four 
occasions for trips for himself and Boyd 
and one or two others. He was, there- 
fore, well aware that a Senator is en- 
titled to reimbursement for a determined 
number of round trips to his State. But 
he was so sloppy that he never collected 
for a single trip I made to Connecticut, 
although there was not a year when I 
did not make at least a score of trips at 
my own expense. 

O’Hare's sloppy errors almost balanced 
each other out. Deducting the value of 
the trips to Connecticut to which I was 
entitled but for which I did not collect, 
from the cost of the so-called double 
billing trips, I would owe the Govern- 
ment a balance of $384.24. This is over 
a period of 6 years, involving some 200 
trips. 

Yet this is the Senator whom a press 
wolfpack, led by Pearson, Anderson, and 
the New York Times, has pilloried as a 
scheming trimmer on travel accounts. 

TESTIMONIALS AND THE COST OF OFFICE 


Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson have 
made a big issue of the testimonials that 
have been run in my behalf since 1961. 
I know that my colleagues understand 
that income from testimonials has the 
legal status of a gift and therefore is not 
taxable. Unfortunately, the facts about 
testimonials are not understood by many 
members of the public and, as I have 
learned, by quite a few of the working 
press. 

I have no doubt that the testimonial 
institution has on occasion been abused. 
On the other hand, a very strong argu- 
ment can be made for the institution of 
the testimonial as a means for enabling 
those who hold office to liquidate politi- 
cal debts and to cover the sometimes 
very high cost of office. 

In this connection, I want to quote 
from an article which my good friend, 
Paul Douglas, wrote for Parade mag- 
azine last July 10: 

What is the solution to these problems of 
requiring personal financial disclosure? The 
best solution would be for all citizens to take 
their civic duty seriously and contribute a 
few dollars to their party and its candidates. 
This would adequately finance campaigns 
and leave no candidate indebted to anyone. 
But this obviously does not happen and will 
not happen. 

The system that has grown up recently of 
having dinners where a guest gets a $5 
dinner for $50 or $100 is a great improvement 
as a campaign fundraising device. No office- 
holder can feel that anyone can influence 
him for amounts as relatively small as this. 
Even the larger sums from the trade unions 
represent the dimes and dollars of ordinary 
working men and women. It is much 
healthier to have a large number of people 
giving $50 and $100 than a handful giving 
$5,000, $10,000 or $15,000 apiece. People 
who give large amounts expect, and gen- 
erally get, favors in return, And in the end, 
the public pays for these contributions be- 
cause the cost is absorbed in the defense con- 
tract or deposit insurance or the sugar quota 
received in return, 


Under the law, the income from testi- 
monials, like all gifts, can be used as the 
recipient sees fit. However, the public 
expects—and they are right in expecting 
this—that politicians will use testi- 
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monials not to enrich themselves, but 
rather to cover certain essential political 
costs. 

Whatever fault may be found with my 
bookkeeping, I can truthfully say that I 
have not enriched myself from public of- 
fice or from the testimonials of which I 
have been the beneficiary. 

When I ran for the Senate in 1956, I 
was unable to overcome the Eisenhower 
tidal wave, despite the fact that I ran at 
the head of the Democratic ticket in Con- 
necticut. From this campaign I in- 
herited a sizable deficit. My political 
debt continued to grow from 1956 to 1958 
because of my fight for nomination. 

In the 1958 campaign I was able to win 
by a very heavy plurality. But again I 
was left with a deficit. 

As a result of my political activities 
from 1956 through 1958, my total indebt- 
edness when I entered the Senate in 1959 
was $150,000. 

I had to do all my own financing be- 
cause the Democratic organization in 
Connecticut was at that time opposed to 
me. 

My friends were aware of the burden 
I was carrying and they got together 
without any encouragement from me, 
and decided that they would like to do 
something to help me extricate myself 
from my political indebtedness. I was 
approached by my friends and was in- 
formed of their plan. 

Because I was uncertain of the tax 
consequences and other implications, I 
consulted an attorney, Judge Joseph 
Blumenfeld, my former law partner. He 
advised me that the proceeds from this 
fundraising event, which was being or- 
ganized as a testimonial to me, consti- 
tuted a tax-free gift and should not be 
included in my income. 

Having thus assured myself of the 
legal facts I excluded the proceeds from 
my gross income. 

From this testimonial dinner, which 
was held in November 1961, I received 
approximately $56,000. 

During the year 1961 I repaid approxi- 
mately $48,000 in debts. However, I 
still owed approximately $100,000. 

Again my friends came to my aid in 
1963. They organized several testimo- 
nials tome. However, knowing from past 
experience of the cost of campaigning 
and the possibility of a deficit, I did not 
take any of the proceeds. I let the funds 
remain in the bank account as a back- 
stop for a possible campaign deficit. 

I was right because it turned out that 
I had to use approximately $32,000 of 
these funds to get my campaign started. 
$24,000 was repaid to my testimonial 
bank account when the campaign was 
over. Thus, I had a deficit of approxi- 
mately $8,000. 

In 1965 my friends again sponsored 
a testimonial tome. And it was not un- 
til 1965, when all my campaign bills were 
paid that any distribution was made to 
me from my combined testimonial fund 
which then included the income of both 
my 1963 and my 1965 testimonials. From 
this combined fund I received at that 
time approximately $94,000 of which I 
used $81,000 to repay debts. In addi- 
tion, I received approximately $12,000 
from a District of Columbia testimonial 
reception, of which I used approximate- 
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ly $6,000 directly for my campaign. 
Finally, I received $8,000 in cash con- 
tributions, of which I used approximate- 
ly $6,000 to repay debts. 

Thus, of approximately $170,000 I re- 
ceived from testimonial functions orga- 
nized in my behalf, I asked approxi- 
mately $140,000 to repay political debts. 
The balance remaining was offset many 
times over the costs of political office 
over an 8-year period. 

It was at this point that I had my 
head above water for the first time since 
I entered the Senate. 

As the facts reveal, I have not en- 
riched myself from political office. 

The costs of achieving office run ex- 
tremely high; and unless you are a rich 
man it is frequently necessary to borrow 
money to win election. 

I have no regrets. 

I would do what I have done all over 
again. 

I know in my heart I have raised mon- 
ey in an honorable fashion and in good 
faith. 

So far as I know, no donor has chal- 
lenged the fact that the 1961, 1963, and 
1965 fundraising events were testi- 
monials, that is noncampaign fundrais- 
ing events. 

However, the charge has been made by 
people who have not attended these 
events that the donors were led to be- 
lieve that they were contributing to my 
campaign fund. 

To this very moment, not one single 
donor who has contributed to any of 
these functions has ever contended that 
they thought they were contributing to 
my campaign. 

I would like any person who came un- 
der the mistaken impression that it was 
for my campaign fund, to communicate 
with me. I will return their money im- 
mediately if they were thus misled. And 
if my personal means should not prove 
adequate, I will borrow the money, if 
necessary, to pay the claims which may 
be made in response to this statement. 

On Monday, I again appear before the 
Senate Committee on Standards and 
Conduct to answer the allegations that 
have been made against me. 

Which brings me back to the question 
of trial by press. 

Those papers that have generally or 
frequently supported my views on for- 
eign policy or which have been open- 
minded about them, have refrained from 
passing judgment and have treated me 
fairly. 

On the other hand, I have noticed that 
certain papers that have frequently dis- 
agreed with my foreign policy views and 
which have considered me too rigid in 
my opposition to communism have been 
quick to find me guilty in advance of any 
hearings or any finding by the Senate 
Ethics Committee. 

I do not appeal for fair treatment to 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson—men 
who are completely without honor in 
their own profession and who are organ- 
ically incapable of honesty or decency. 
I expect them to do their utmost during 
the course of the hearing, as they have 
over the past year, to subject me to trial 
and conviction in the press of this coun- 
try through the several hundred news- 
1 N to which their column is syndi- 
cated. 
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Only last week, Pearson and Anderson 
wrote a column the purpose of which was 
to convey the impression that I had used 
my position in the Senate to engage in 
profitable business operations. This is a 
lie. And they did not produce a scintilla 
of evidence to prove that I had actually 
engaged in such operations. 

Apart from Pearson and Anderson, 
however, I do ask for fair treatment from 
the press in the coming hearing. 

And now I want to deal with another 
aspect of the case: 

CRIME AND NONPUNISHMENT 


Burglary is defined as “a crime of 
stealth” consisting of “an entry—forci- 
ble or otherwise—to commit a felony or 
larceny.” 

“Crime Reports for 1965,” issued by the 
FBI, states that “burglary was the crime 
with the greatest number of offenses.” 
In the District of Columbia alone there 
were 9,886 burglaries that year. In only 
a small minority of cases were the crim- 
inals apprehended and punished. 

Because of the difficulty of apprehend- 
ing those responsible for burglaries, one 
would imagine that the law enforcement 
authorities would move expeditiously to 
bring to justice every person credibly ac- 
cused of such crime, particularly where 
their guilt is clear. Unfortunately, this 
is not always so. 

In June of 1965 there was a burglary 
in the Senate Office Building. 

The identity of the burglars has been 
known since late January of 1966. 

The FBI has conducted a thorough in- 
vestigation of the burglary and submitted 
a report on it to the Department of 
Justice. 

The burglars themselves have con- 
fessed their deed in sworn testimony be- 
fore a Senate committee, and they have 
further confirmed that over the weekend 
of June 12-13, 1965, and over the follow- 
ing weekend, they surreptitiously entered 
a Senator’s office seven times for the pur- 
pona of removing documents from his 

es. 

But although the facts about the bur- 
glary have been established beyond dis- 
pute, and although legal experts have 
offered the opinion that the burglars in 
question were guilty of violating Federal 
and District statutes, to date nothing has 
been done to bring the burglars to justice. 

This should be a matter of concern to 
every Member of the Senate. Because, 
while the office in question was my of- 
fice, it might have been the office of any 
other Senator. 

I propose to tell the full story of this 
burglary today for the information of 
my colleagues and the information of 
the American people. 

Some of my friends have counseled me 
not to make this speech, because, they 
say, my critics will shout that I am seek- 
ing to distract attention from the charges 
that have been made against me. 

K hii at my critics will say I cannot con- 
rol. 

But the record will show that it was I 
who requested the Senate Ethics Com- 
mittee to investigate the allegations that 
have been made against me and that I 
have already appeared in public session 
to answer certain of these allegations. 

But I consider it essential to set forth 
the facts about the burglary of my office 
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by certain ex-employees and about the 
conspiracy to steal and copy documents 
from a Senator's files, because this bur- 
glary was the genesis of the false and 
malicious campaign against me, and be- 
cause the burglars themselves have been 
the chief witnesses against me. 

For more than a year, I have main- 
tained silence in the face of a malicious, 
sustained, and groundless attack that 
surely must be without precedent in the 
history of the U.S. Senate. 

I have maintained silence—at great 
cost to myself and my family—out of re- 
spect for the Senate and in particular 
out of respect for the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, in order that 
it might be free to conduct its inquiry, 
which I requested, without anything that 
might be regarded as pressure from me. 

I am convinced that I have kept silent 
long enough, perhaps, too long. 

THE THEFT OF DOCUMENTS, AND THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST ME 


The origin of the present campaign 
against me—which included the plan- 
ning and execution of the burglary—go 
back to. my dismissal in December 1964, 
of two employees who had been guilty of 
serious misconduct. 

One of these was James Boyd, who 
had served as my administrative assist- 
ant; the other, Mrs. Marjorie Carpen- 
ter, my personal secretary. At a later 
date, and apparently after a good deal 
of persuading, Boyd was able to enlist 
the assistance of my office manager, 
Michael V. O’Hare, and his girl friend, 
Terry Golden, who worked as a stenog- 
rapher in my office until her dismissal 
in early October 1965. 

I do not wish on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to go into all the details of my dis- 
missal of Boyd and Mrs. Carpenter in 
December of 1964. The story is a sordid 
one, and a sad one. But certainly any 
Senator, confronted with similar infor- 
mation about two trusted employees, 
would have taken the same action I took. 

I have myself to blame, for a profound 
misreading of character. And I re- 
proach myself all the more because in 
Boyd’s case there had been certain 
storm signals at a much earlier date. 
Out of consideration for his wife and his 
children, I offered him another chance. 
I now realize that I erred in doing so. 

The entire documentation relating to 
this incident has been given to the Sen- 
ate Ethics Committee. 

Neither, Mrs. Carpenter nor Boyd en- 
tered my office again after their dismis- 
sal until that afternoon in June 1965, 
when they illegally entered it for the 
purpose of burglarizing my files, and re- 
moved thousands of documents which 
they photocopied and turned over to 
Jack Anderson. 

Over the weekends of June 12-13 and 
June 19-20, Boyd and Mrs. Carpenter 
broke into and entered my office a total 
of seven times for the purpose of re- 
moving documents and copying them 
for Jack Anderson and Drew Pearson. 
In doing so, they have claimed that they 
were acting out of the highest ethical 
motives. Boyd even likened his action 
to a “citizen’s arrest.” 

How ethical were the motives of this 
self-appointed vigilante who substituted 
himself for the law and for due process, 
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I shall set forth in detail in my further 
remarks. 

The document thieves ransacked the 
files in every part of my office. 

They stole from my office and copied 
thousands of letters exchanged with con- 
stituents. 

They stole and copied exchanges of 
correspondence with the President and 
the State Department. 

They made photocopies of letters to 
and from other Senators, which hap- 
pened to be in my files. 

They stole my income tax returns. 

They stole classified documents. 

They even stole my correspondence 
with my wife and my children. 

And when their criminal conduct was 
exposed, they stated that all of this was 
done in the name of ethics and integrity 
in Government. 

The conspirators took the stolen docu- 
ments to Drew Pearson and Jack Ander- 
son, who are generally recognized as the 
most unscrupulous—to put it mildly— 
and inaccurate members of the journal- 
istic profession. 

Based on this material, Pearson and 
Anderson since January 24, 1966, have 
written some 90 columns accusing me of 
improper dealings with Gen. Julius 
Klein; of improper relations with Mi- 
chel Struelens, former representative of 
the Katanga Government; of the misuse 
of campaign funds; of double billings on 
some of the trips I have made; and of 
other alleged improprieties. 

Early in 1966, I requested the Senate 
Ethics Committee to look into the alle- 
gations that had been made against me. 

I have responded to the charges in- 
volving my relationship with Gen. Julius 
Klein in my testimony before the Ethics 
Committee. 

The allegations with regard to re- 
ceipts from testimonial dinners and 
other sources has, for a number of 
months now, been the subject of a com- 
prehensive investigation by the Internal 
Revenue Service, in which the Service 
has had my full cooperation. 

I am confident that when all the other 
facts and the supporting documents are 
presented to the Ethics Committee, they 
will vindicate me in the eyes of my col- 
leagues and in the eyes of the public. 

But I want to point out to my col- 
leagues that there is far more at stake 
in this case than the vindication of one 
lone Senator. 

What is at stake is the right of every 
Senator and other public official to the 
privacy guaranteed to every citizen by 
the Constitution. 

What is at stake is the privacy of 
every citizen because the files of every 
Member of Congress contain literally 
thousands of letters, of a personal or 
confident nature, written by constituents. 

What is at stake is the right of every 
Senator and other public official to be 
safeguarded against trial and conviction 
in the public press on the basis of docu- 
ments stolen from their files, distorted 
out of all context, and presented to the 
jury of public opinion by unscrupulous, 
lying journalists. 

What is at stake is the right of Mem- 
bers of Congress to be protected against 
conspiracies to burglarize their files, 
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masterminded by columnists who spe- 
cialize in muckraking and character 
assassination, and who will stop at 
nothing in the pursuit of their evil 
specialty. 

What is at stake in a still larger sense 
is the national security, because there is 
no Senator whose files do not contain 
confidential and secret documents—re- 
lating to his various committee activities. 

Even if secret documents are not re- 
moved, and I am sure they were, the 
mere act of illegally entering a Senator’s 
office and burglarizing his files still has 
the gravest implications from a national 
security standpoint. 

THE MOTIVATIONS OF THE CONSPIRATORS 


The high ethical motivations which 
Pearson and Anderson have attributed to 
Boyd and Mrs. Carpenter hardly squares 
with the record of their actions. 

First of all, there is the fact of the sus- 
piciously long time it took for their con- 
Sciences to become active. Everything 
that Boyd and O’Hare knew about the 
alleged abuse of testimonial dinner funds 
and alleged conflicts of interest and the 
allegations involving my relationship 
with General Klein, they had known for 
a long time prior to their dismissal and 
in certain cases for several years prior to 
their dismissal. The question may fair- 
ly be asked, therefore, why their so- 
called ethical motivations became opera- 
tive only after their dismissal. 

Second, there is the strange chro- 
nology of Boyd’s relationship with Jack 
Anderson and of the theft of documents. 

Boyd and Mrs. Carpenter were dis- 
missed in December 1964. In part be- 
cause of Boyd’s many years of service 
with relatively little vacation, in part be- 
cause of his family, in part because it 
was still my hope that he could somehow 
be salvaged, he was continued on the 
salary roll for a time. 

I was finally satisfied that he could 
never be brought back into my office 
again. But I did suggest to him the pos- 
sibility of a job on some committee staff 
at a salary some $6,000 or $7,000 less than 
the top Senate salary of $23,300, which 
he was then receiving. 

In his letter declining this offer, Boyd 
made it clear that he wanted his job at 
the same salary, but not at a reduced 
salary. 

The first massive theft of documents 
from my office, as I have pointed out, 
took place almost exactly 1 month after 
Boyd’s salary had been terminated. 

I am certain that the documents would 
never have been stolen from my office 
and there would have been no Dodd case 
if Boyd were still drawing his salary of 
$23,300. 

Third, I think it is of cardinal impor- 
tance, in judging their motives, that they 
took these documents not to the FBI or 
to the Department of Justice or to any 
proper authority, but to two columnists 
who, more than any other newspaper 
columnists of our time, have made a 
specialty of character assassination and 
have earned for themselves the dubious 
distinction of being called liars by three 
Presidents and more than 30 Members of 
the Senate, . 

They did not take the documents to 
the FBI when they removed them from 
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my office, because, as Boyd stated in his 
testimony, he did not trust the FBI. 

They did not take the documents to 
the Department of Justice because these 
self-appointed vigilantes apparently had 
no more confidence in its integrity than 
they did in the integrity of the FBI. 

Nor did they bring the documents to 
the Ethics Committee or to any member 
of the Ethics Committee, because the 
committee and its members also failed 
to qualify for their confidence. 

Instead, they took the documents to 
Jack Anderson and Drew Pearson be- 
cause, as a press item recently suggested, 
they regarded them as the “relevant law 
enforcement agency.” 

They took the documents to Pearson 
and Anderson not merely because of 
their record as character assassins, but 
also because Pearson and Anderson had 
displayed a consistent animus against 
me since I was first elected to the Sen- 
ate. Boyd himself has written more than 
one reply to the many lies that Pearson 
and Anderson have told about me. In- 
deed, before the 1964 election campaign 
Boyd drafted a master memorandum 
setting forth eight separate lies about 
me which had appeared in the Pearson- 
Anderson column. 

Boyd took the documents, in short, not 
to some respected member of the press 
whose attitude toward me was impartial 
but to the most virulently anti-Dodd 
members of the American journalistic 
community. 

I note in this connection that when 
Warren Woods, counsel for Jack Ander- 
son, defended Boyd's actions on grounds 
of “ethical duty” before Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, Judge Holtzoff re- 
plied that if Boyd felt I had committed 
a felony, then he was obligated to tell 
the district attorney, or the FBI or other 
authorities. But, said Judge Holtzoff, 
Boyd was under no ethical obligation to 
inform the press, and I quote: 

He had no ethical duty to extract docu- 
ments from the files. 


As for O’Hare, the claim to ethical 
motivation is equally ludicrous. 

I first employed O’Hare on a part-time 
basis in 1961 when he was still a student 
at Catholic University and desperately 
in need of income to enable him to com- 
plete his studies. O’Hare went on full- 
time salary on August 1, 1962. Over a 
few years’ time he worked up to a salary 
of $10,000 per annum as office manager. 
This should have been an adequate sal- 
ary for a single man, but for some reason 
O’Hare was always broke and always 
borrowing money from other members 
of the staff. 

When my executive assistant, Gerry 
Zeiller, resigned to move to New Hamp- 
shire in June 1965—7 months after Boyd 
and Mrs. Carpenter had been dismissed— 
O’Hare put in a strong bid for Zeiller’s 
job, which would have meant a sub- 
stantial salary increase. O’Hare did not 
get the job for the simple reason that I 
did not feel he was up to it. How right 
I was. 

If O’Hare had been really disturbed 
by what he now alleges was my “un- 
ethical conduct” is it not a trifie strange 
that, in mid-1965, when O’Hare knew 
everything he knows today, he never- 
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theless tried so hard to obtain a more 
responsible position on my staff at a 
higher salary? 

And is it not equally strange that 
O'Hare did not engage in the massive 
theft of documents from my office until 
after the dismissal of his girl friend, 
Terry Golden, on October 6, 1965? 

The chronology of events and the facts 
I have here listed should be sufficient to 
demonstrate that Boyd, Carpenter, and 
O'Hare acted out of motives of malice 
and revenge and that their conduct had 
absolutely nothing to do with a concern 
over ethics in Government. 

THE CONSPIRACY 


I have submitted evidence to the FBI 
which clearly points to a conspiracy be- 
tween Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
and the former employees I have named, 
to invade my privacy, to steal documents 
from my office in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, and to employ these documents ina 
maliciously distorted manner in a cam- 
paign designed to destroy my public 
reputation. 

That Pearson-Anderson and these for- 
mer employees acted together in a con- 
spiratorial manner has been confirmed 
beyond the possibility of challenge by the 
testimony given in public session before 
the Senate Ethics Committee and by 
Boyd in his pretrial deposition. 

From his sworn testimony it is clear 
that after his dismissal Boyd saw Ander- 
son, who instructed him to steal docu- 
ments from my office. 

Said Boyd: 

I believe that Mr. Anderson told me— 
that it was a hazardous thing, it was a risk, 
it might result in trouble, that he did not 
think that it would because when the full 
story was told and the motives were told, 
he could not imagine any legislative or ex- 
ecutive body taking action. 


There is conclusive proof that the de- 
tails of the theft of documents and of the 
copying operation were worked out in de- 
tail, in advance and in a conspiratorial 
manner, by Jack Anderson, Boyd, and 
Mrs. Carpenter. 

When they removed the documents 
from my office over the weekend of June 
12-13, Boyd and Mrs. Carpenter took 
them, obviously by prearrangement, to 
the office of Jack Anderson; and Ander- 
son’s secretary, Miss Opal Ginn, teamed 
up with Boyd that first weekend in copy- 
ing an estimated 1,000 documents on a 
Xerox machine in a public relations office 
located in the same building and to 
which Anderson had access. The copy- 
ing operation also was clearly prear- 
ranged, because Miss Ginn had to give 
up her weekend for the purpose. 

That Anderson also encouraged and 
directed O'Hare to steal documents was 
confirmed to the Senate committee by 
O'Hare himself. 

In mid-October, Terry Golden was dis- 
missed from her position. O’Hare told 
the Senate committee that Miss Golden 
had been his girl friend and that he had 
been upset over her dismissal. It was at 
this moment that Boyd brought him to- 
gether with Jack Anderson, who per- 
suaded him to join the conspiracy. 
O’Hare’s testimony on this point is worth 
quoting: 
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As I say, after meeting him .. ., referring 
to Anderson, I was convinced, or at least 
within a few days, a short period of time 
after meeting him—I became convinced in 
my own mind that possibly some good could 
come out of the exposé that he planned, and 
it was with this in mind that I finally agreed 
to join up and participate in it. From then 
on I was an active member of the group as 
far as working, doing research for them, 
gathering actually any material. The docu- 
ments which were taken, as far as my own 
participation in it went, I do not believe that 
I took any great amount of documents prob- 
ably until the middle of October 1965. I 
may have taken a few copies here and there, 
but it was not until October, the middle of 
October, that I actually took any great 
amount. 


In the Wall Street Journal of May 25, 
1966, Jack Anderson told a story about 
the growth of the conspiracy and about 
the formal meetings of the conspirators. 
If words have any meaning, Anderson’s 
account clearly indicates that decisions 
were made at these conspiratorial meet- 
ings as to which documents my ex-em- 
ployees should attempt to steal—where- 
upon they went and stole them. I quote 
Mr. Anderson’s own words on this point: 

It started slowly, first one assistant and 
then another... eight in all. Finally, I got 
most of them together. We talked and one 
would spark another’s memory. We made 
up a list of over 50 items on things that 
were questionable. They made copies of 
documents from his files to support the 
points and passed them to me. From there 
we did a lot of checking with all sorts of 
people who had had dealings with Dodd. 


In a recent appearance on the Mark 
Evans show on February 18, Jack Ander- 
son went even further. Indeed, he vir- 
tually asserted that it was he who in- 
structed my ex-employees to burglarize 
my office. When Mark Evans asked him 
whether it made no difference how you go 
about getting information, Jack Ander- 
son replied: 

Yes. When Senator Dodd, for example— 
his activities—came under scrutiny, we got 
documents that came out of his files. His 
own employees who took these documents 
discussed it with me before they did. I put 
it this way to them. I said, you don’t work 
for Senator Dodd. I said, you work for the 
taxpayers. Now let’s say that you were 
working for a great corporation and your im- 
mediate superior was cheating the stockhold- 
ers. Would your obligation be to that 
superior or would it be to the corporation? 
And they all agreed that it would be to the 
corporation. 


Anderson went on to suggest that if 
Presidential employees felt that the 
President was guilty of wrongdoing, it 
would also be their duty to burglarize 
documents. I quote verbatim from the 
transcript of the program: 


Mark Evans; I am not a lawyer and I don't 
pretend to be, but I am wondering if letters 
written to me aren't my personal possession 
no matter who pays me. 

Anderson: Not if you are a government 
Official and are concerned 

Evans: You mean to say that any letter 
written to President Johnson is the posses- 
sion of all the people of the United States? 

Anderson: If in these letters President 
Johnson is in a conspiracy to defraud or to 
deceive the public, then those letters should 
be made public. 


Jack Anderson’s formula is an open 
invitation to every disgruntled Govern- 
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ment employee who wants to get back at 
his superior to enter into a conspiracy 
with Anderson for the purpose of steal- 
ing documents from his superior’s office. 
THE THEFT OF THE VALACHI FILES AND OTHER 
PEARSON-ANDERSON THEFTS 

This, of course, was not the first time 
that Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
have stolen documents or conspired to 
steal documents or suborned the theft of 
documents from Government offices. 
The fact is that no Government office 
has been immune from their file pilfer- 
ing, and no document has been too secret 
to violate. 

Pearson and Anderson have frequently 
fiaunted their access to top secret docu- 
ments. 

For example, just a few months ago 
the Pearson-Anderson column printed 
several paragraphs of direct quotation 
from what they described as a top secret 
memorandum submitted to the FBI by 
double agent John Humenek. 

The violations of security and of the 
law by Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
are legion. The facts in many cases 
have been established beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. But for some strange 
reason, Pearson and Anderson have thus 
far been able to escape prosecution. 

During the civil war in Greece, Drew 
Pearson one day published the details of 
the British order of battle in Greece. 
This came from a top secret document, 
a copy of which had been given to the 
Pentagon by the British. The publica- 
tion of this information created a crisis 
of confidence between our British allies 
and ourselves. An investigation by Pen- 
tagon and State Department security of- 
ficers established that Alger Hiss’ office 
had borrowed a copy from the Pentagon 
and that it was Alger Hiss’ office which 
released the information to Drew Pear- 
son. 

During the Korean war, Pearson- 
Anderson were guilty of numerous viola- 
tions of secrecy including the publica- 
tion of the contents of a number of top 
secret documents. 

In 1957, when Lloyd Wright, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Government 
Security, cited seven Pearson columns 
which made use of classified information 
during the Korean war, Pearson sued for 
$176,000. The suit was thrown out. 

At one point during the Korean war 
the Pentagon was so outraged by Pear- 
son-Anderson’s publication of top secret 
information that an official memoran- 
dum urging an indictment was drawn up. 
The Pentagon had all the facts to obtain 
an indictment. Why no action was taken 
I do not know. 

In the Department of State at this 
hour there is a whole file full of reports 
dealing with violations of secrecy by 
Pearson and Anderson. In a number of 
instances State Department security of- 
ficers recommended that action be taken. 
But orders invariably came down not to 
pursue the matter. 

In one of the most recent instances of 
which I have knowledge, Jack Anderson 
arranged to have the top secret Valachi 
file stolen from the Department of Jus- 
tice. It was taken to his house in a 


shopping bag; and he copied the con- 
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tents of this file on the same Xerox 
machine he used to copy my stolen 
documents. 

Jack Anderson will have a lot of ex- 
plaining to do on this one. 

The documents were top secret for a 
very good reason. The underworld 
wanted to know desperately exactly what 
Valachi had said and whom he had 
named—and they were unquestionably 
prepared to pay a very high price for 
this information. 

The removal of these documents from 
the Justice Department and the act of 
copying them constituted a grave viola- 
tion of law enforcement security, be- 
cause it opened up the possibility that 
the contents might in some way fall into 
the hands of the underworld. 

I believe the Justice Department and 
the FBI have the facts about the theft of 
the Valachi file and about how Jack An- 
derson copied its contents. If they do 
not, then I shall be happy to provide the 
proof to them. 

I shall, moreover, be happy to provide 
a grand jury or the appropriate commit- 
tee of Congress with proof of all the 
statements I have made and with the 
names of eyewitnesses. 

What is involved in the so-called Dodd 
case, therefore, goes beyond the right 
of a U.S. Senator to the same privacy 
that is guaranteed to every citizen. It 
involves, in a very basic sense, the ques- 
tion of Government security and the 
entire relationship between the press and 
Government. 

The suggestion has been made in sev- 
eral quarters that it makes no difference 
how Pearson and Anderson obtained the 
documents from my office. 

But I want to say for the record that 
the kind of conspiracy I have described 
and the suborning of this type of crim- 
inality by disgruntled or emotionally 
disturbed employees, is a procedure that 
cannot be condoned by the most ardent 
champions of the freedom of the press. 
Nor can it be tolerated by Congress or 
the American people. For if it were 
condoned or tolerated, no Government 
files could be considered immune to this 
kind of conspiratorial burglary. 

WHY HAS THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT FAILED TO 
ACT? 

These, then, are the facts about the 
conspiracy to burgarize my Senate office, 
and to mount a campaign of distortions 
against me designed to destroy my public 
reputation. These are the facts, too, 
about those responsible for the burglary. 

I do not seek, in making these facts 
public, to distract attention from the 
allegations that have been made against 
me. On the contrary, I welcome the 
opportunity to answer them. But I feel 
the charges made against me by my 
detractors cannot be properly weighed— 
by my colleagues or by the press or by the 
public—without full knowledge of the 
facts I have here set forth, or without 
the realization that the chief witnesses 
against me are the burglars themselves. 

I find certain aspects of this situation 
mystifying. 

A multiple burglary has been com- 
mitted in the office of a U.S. Senator. 

The identity of the burglars is known; 
the facts of the burglary have been 
established beyond reasonable doubt. 
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Why then have the conspirators not 
yet been brought to justice? 

I had an opportunity some months 
ago to discuss the delay with a top of- 
ficial of the Department of Justice. He 
told me that there was absolutely no 
doubt in his mind that a crime had been 
committed. But he said the Justice De- 
partment was deferring action because 
the principals involved were current 
witnesses before a congressional in- 


quiry. 

I asked the Justice Department official 
whether the Department would defer 
prosecution in the case of murder, if the 
murderer happened to be a current wit- 
ness before a congressional committee. 
He replied that this would clearly be a 
different matter. 

I then asked him what the Depart- 
ment’s reaction would be in the case of 
a bank robbery. If the bank robbers 
happened to be testifying before a con- 
gressional committee, would the Depart- 
ment defer prosecution until their testi- 
mony was completed? And if so, was 
there any time limit on the deferment? 
Would the Justice Department suspend 
action for 6 months? For 1 year? In- 
definitely? 

The Justice Department official re- 
plied that a bank robbery, too, would be 
an altogether different matter, and he 
had no doubt that in such a case the 
Department would move immediately to 
indict. 

I then asked him if the Justice De- 
partment would defer prosecution in a 
case of assault and battery if the guilty 
person happened to be testifying before 
a congressional committee. Again he 
told me that he could not conceive of any 
delay in prosecuting such a case. 

I then asked him where and how the 
Justice Department drew the line in the 
catalog of crimes. How did it decide 
when it should defer prosecution and 
when it should not defer prosecution 
where the principals are witnesses before 
congressional committees? 

The Justice Department official had no 
answer. Nor have I been able to obtain 
a satisfactory answer from any one of 
the several other official sources with 
whom I have discussed the matter. 

The failure of the Justice Department 
to take any action in this case raises a 
number of urgent questions: 

Does not the failure to enforce the law 
encourage other unscrupulous members 
of the press and other disgruntled em- 
ployees to embark on similar conspira- 
cies directed against other targets, both 
official and publie? 

Does it not aggravate the trend toward 
the increasing violation of personal 
privacy guaranteed by the Constitution? 

Does it not serve as an encouragement 
to every citizen to set himself up as a 
substitute for the law and to engage in 
vigilante actions against his employers 
and against his neighbors? 

These are questions that affect every 
Member of Congress and every citizen of 
our country. 

The instigators of this crime, as I have 
pointed out, are guilty of many similar 
crimes against various Government of- 
fices and against the national security, 
and it is high time something was done 
about it. 
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Pearson is the Rasputin of American 
society and Jack Anderson is his jackal. 

It is high time that they were brought 
to book. I will do everything in my power 
to see that they are. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the text of a remarkable editorial 
from the Hartford Times, dealing with 
the implications for every citizen of the 
theft of documents from my office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dopp’s MAIL AND YOURS 


Charges and counter-charges in the Dodd 
case notwithstanding, it is disturbing that 
the theft of documents, records, and cor- 
respondence from the office of a United States 
senator is looked upon by official Washing- 
ton with benign unconcern, 

Senator Dodd volunteered his files to the 
Senate committee studying charges of mis- 
conduct against him. If Senator Dodd had 
refused to submit his files, the committee (or 
the Internal Revenue Service or Justice De- 
partment for that matter) could have sub- 
poenaed them. 

Examination of their contents would then 
be accorded due process of law. But in the 
illegal removal and photostating of thou- 
sands of Senator Dodd’s records by dis- 
gruntled former employees, neither public 
authority nor legal precautions were guar- 
anteed. 

What everyone has overlooked is that cor- 
respondence involves other parties; that since 
he became a senator in 1959 thousands upon 
thousands of his Connecticut constituents 
have written to Mr. Dodd, using the privacy 
of the mails to relate, request, report busi- 
ness or personal matters, some of which are 
undoubtedly confidential, confessional, or 
confused. 

A public servant's files on public matters 
should be available for justifiable, properly 
handled scrutiny. However, are we to under- 
stand that a personal letter to a United States 
senator or a representative or any govern- 
ment official automatically becomes public 
property? 

The Senate Ethics Committee will not dis- 
close the contents of personal mail from 
Connecticut letter-writers. But if individ- 
uals can unlawfully remove, read, and copy 
(perhaps even sell) anything in a public 
official’s office—and do so with apparent im- 
punity—then the Congress, the courts, or 
the Justice Department should consider 
whether the rights of any of Senator Dodd's 
constituents have been violated or may be 
violated hereafter. 

Julius Klein's “chutzpah” in instructing 
Senator Dodd to run errands for him may 
appear damning or amusing. But what 
about a letter from an over-wrought mother 
pleading with her U.S. Senator to try to 
keep her boy from being shipped to Viet 
Nam? 

Or the letter from a small store owner 
who exaggerated his income tax deductions, 
wants to make amends but is afraid of being 
arrested, and asks his congressman for ad- 
vice? 

By profession lawyers constitute the ma- 
jority in both Senate and House (Connecti- 
cut’s six representatives and two senators 
are lawyers) and it is not unusual for cor- 
respondence on legal affairs—whether a cor- 
poration charter or a friend's divorce suit— 
to be mailed to Washington. 

What protection exists for the privacy of 
the authors? 

To debate the question now would con- 
fuse it with the pros and cons of the Dodd 
case and evoke the prejudices of the sena- 
tor’s allies and enemies alike. 

After the legal and political dust has set- 
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tled on the Dodd controversy, however, civil 
libertarians should think it through. 

Mr. DODD. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a New York Times editorial of 
July 16, 1963, and the complete text of a 
letter which I wrote on July 18, 1963, to 
the editor of the New York Times, which 
sets forth in a summary manner the his- 
tory of the Times’ continuing vendetta 
against my foreign policy views. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, July 16, 1963] 


Text or New York TIMES EDITORIAL ON 
GHANA AND REPLY or SENATOR THOMAS 
J. Dopp 


The statement by Senator Dodd, of Con- 
necticut, that Ghana is probably “the first 
Soviet satellite in Africa” is almost as harm- 
ful to the position of the United States in 
Africa as it is unjust to Ghana. The irre- 
sponsibility of the statement is obvious from 
the fact that even Senator Dodd only claims 
to have talked to one man, who is a re- 

Ghanaian opposition leader in exile, 
Dr. Kofi Busia. 

Conclusive “evidence” of President Kwame 
Nkrumah's Communism, according to Sen- 
ator Dodd’s way of thinking, seems to be 
that Mr. Nkrumah made a trip behind the 
Iron Curtain. Even Dr. Busia, for all his 
hostility, did not testify that Ghana in his 
opinion is a “Soviet satellite.” He argued 
that it is “Communist oriented.” 

The evidence is mixed, even contradictory. 
The aid being given by the United States 
and British Governments and the World 
Bank was arranged after careful inquiries. 

A new Ghanaian investment law to encour- 
age foreign private investments has just 
been adopted. The American Peace Corps 
has had a successful program. 

Ghana's foreign policies do often coin- 
cide with the Soviet position; but that is a 
very long way from saying that Ghana—or 
any other African state—is a satellite. 
Guinea was stereotyped in the same way by 
many Americans until a year or two ago, 
when the essential African determination to 
be nobody’s satellite became clear there— 
and Guinea was much nearer to being a 
Soviet satellite than Ghana has ever been. 

None of this means that the Nkrumah 
Government is pro-Western or democratic. 
Nothing could be less democratic than the 
autocratic, authoritarian, one-party system 
of Ghana, with Kwame Nkrumah as the 
tribal chieftain of his nation. Moreover, no 
one can question the fact that Mr. Nkrumah 
is a fanatical anticolonialist, “anti-imperi- 
alist” African leader with, doubtless, im- 
perial ambitions of his own in West Africa. 
Besides which, he is a variation of a Marxist 
since he has introduced what he himself calls 
a policy of African Socialism. 

Senator Dodd seems to believe all this 
makes Ghana a “Soviet satellite.” Such 
wild statements are, in fact, calculated to 
drive any African leader toward Moscow. It 
is hard for foreigners to realize that people 
like Senator Dodd, fortunately, do not speak 
for the United States, or the United States 
Government or, in his case, even for the 
United States Senate. 


UNABRIDGED TEXT OF REPLY OF SENATOR 
THOMAS J. Dopp To THE N.Y. TIMES 
JULY 18, 1963. 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

In the interest of fairness, I wish to ask 
permission to reply to your editorial of July 
16 in which you took me to task for the 
statement I made in connection with the 
testimony of the Ghanaian opposition leader, 
Dr. Kofi Busia. 

In my statement, I said that the evidence 
and documentation presented to the Sub- 
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committee “strongly suggest that Kwame 
Nkrumah's Ghana has become the first Soviet 
satellite in Africa.” This statement, in the 
opinion of your editorial, was “unjust to 
Ghana” and “harmful to the position of the 
United States in Africa.” 

“The irresponsibility of the statement,” 
said your editorial, “is obvious from the fact 
that even Senator Dodd claims to have 
talked to only one man, a respected Ghanaian 
opposition leader in exile, Dr. Kofi Busia.” 
My first comment is that I did not “talk” 
to Dr. Busia; I took his sworn testimony. 
(Dr. Busia, incidentally, is a man of unchal- 
lengeable integrity who belongs in the very 
front ranks of the academic world. He is a 
graduate of Oxford University, a recipient of 
Fulbright and Carnegie awards, and has been 
a visiting professor at universities in Holland, 
Mexico, and the United States.) But what 
your editorial failed to mention altogether 
is that this testimony was supported by 108 
documents which conyey the views and opin- 
ions of many other prominent Ghanaians, as 
well as numerous independent observers. 

In combination, these documents and the 
testimony taken set forth the views of (1) 
Ghana’s opposition leader in exile, Dr. Kofi 
Busia, (2) Joe Appiah and R. R. Ampousah, 
erstwhile members of Ghana’s parliament 
who were jailed for their opposition to 
Nkrumah, (3) the Ghana Student’s Associa- 
tion of the Americas, (4) K. A. Gbedeman, 
Nkrumah's former finance minister, (5) Alex 
Hammah, a Ghanaian who “by virtue of his 
profession became intimate with the con- 
cealed communist machinery which is being 
forcefully used to impose on Ghana a com- 
munist regime”, (6) eleven British news- 
papers, (7) the International Commission of 
Jurists, and (8) the International Press In- 
stitute of Zurich. But most compelling of 
all are the documents written by Nkrumah 
himself or by propagandists serving under 
his command. 

How your editorialist could have failed to 
mention the existence of this documenta- 
tion to your readers, I fail to understand. 
The only assumption that makes sense ts 
that he did not examine the evidence before 
writing his editorial. 

I share the belief of the New York Times 
that grave harm can be done by reckless or 
exaggerated charges against foreign govern- 
ments or their leaders. There are, I am 
afraid, irresponsible conservatives who gra- 
tuitously denounce as “communist” the 
Betancourt Government in Venezuela and 
any other mildly socialist or reform govern- 
ment. Conversely, there are irresponsible 
liberals who are prepared to condemn as 
“fascist” any anti-communist government 
which is not a _ lily-white democracy. 
“Fascist” and “communist” have very pre- 
cise meanings, and they should not be em- 
ployed loosely or carelessly. 

I believe that my own record will show 
that I have not made any indiscriminate 
charges of “communism” against heads of 
foreign governments. Kassem, Nasser, Su- 
karno, Ben Bella and other modern states- 
men have sometimes carried their collabora- 
tion with the communists to the danger 
point—but they are not communists, and I 
have never so described them. I haye made 
this charge heretofore against two heads of 
government whose political identity at the 
time seemed to mystify many people, as 
Nkrumah's does today. These two men were 
Fidel Castro and Cheddi Jagan. In both 
cases, my evaluations, while they did not 
enjoy the immediate acceptance of the State 
Department or the New York Times, were 
borne out by events. 

On July 14, 1959, Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, 
former chief of Castro’s Air Force, told the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
that Castro was trying to convert Cuba into 
a “tool of Russia.” (The Subcommittee at 
that time already had substantial evidence 
on hand from other sources that Castro was 
himself a communist and that his move- 
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ment was communist-dominated.) Twenty- 
four hours later, Herbert L. Matthews of the 
New York Times filed a dispatch from 
Havana from which I quote: 

“This is not a communist revolution in 
any sense of the word and there are no 
communists in positions of control. The 
accusations of Major Pedro Diaz Lanz before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
yesterday are rejected by virtually all 
Cubans. ... The only power worth con- 
sidering in Cuba today is in the hands of 
Premier Castro, who is not only not com- 
munist but decidedly anti-communist.” 

Regrettably, there were many people, both 
in government and out, who continued to 
“give Castro the benefit of the doubt,” some 
for another year, some for almost two years. 

On July 17, 1961, in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate, I warned that the election of 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan in British Guiana might 
give us another communist-dominated gov- 
ernment in the Americas. There was no 
doubt in my mind, as there was no doubt in 
the mind of the British Royal Commission 
which had investigated Jagan’s activities, 
that Jagan was a communist. But the offi- 
cial position at the time was that we should 
give Jagan a chance. On August 23, the 
New York Times commented editorially: 

“Dr. Jagan has been labeled by some high 
American officials and some Senators as a 
Communist, or the equivalent of one. If this 
were to prove the official U.S, Government 
attitude, Dr. Jagan and his government would 
certainly be in the communistic camp along- 
side of Cuba very soon. If British Guiana 
is handled by the United States with some 
understanding, sophistication, and sympathy, 
there is every reason to hope it will become a 
desirable member of the Inter-American sys- 
tem.” 

I rest my case with the statement that I 
do not think there is anyone in the United 
States Government or anyone in the New 
York Times, who today has any doubts that 
both Fidel Castro and Cheddi Jagan are con- 
firmed communists, About Castro, nothing 
more need be said. In the case of Jagan, 
it is sufficient to note that, in greeting the 
arrival of a Cuban oil tanker at the height 
of the recent general strike; Prime Minister 
Jagan pledged to emulate the example of 
Castro and to convert British Guiana into 
the first “socialist” country on the South 
American continent. 

While we must be fastidious in gathering 
our evidence and in making our determina- 
tions, I believe that it is important to know 
who is a communist and who is not a com- 
munist—because if we are not able to make 
this central distinction, we can have no for- 
eign policy worthy of the name. It is also 
important to face up to the fact that com- 
munists frequently do not announce them- 
selves as communists and that party mem- 
bership cards are more often than not im- 
possible to produce as evidence. 

In attempting to decide who is a commu- 
nist and who is not a communist, I believe 
we must be guided by certain elementary 
rules of common sense. Basically, it is a mat- 
ter of examining the entire pattern of a 
man’s actions and activities. If this pattern 
conforms to the known communist pattern 
at every point—if a man consistently sup- 
ports the communist line on every issue of 
foreign policy; if he welcomes known com- 
munist and Soviet agents into his entourage; 
if he apes Radio Moscow in assailing West- 
ern imperialism but has no criticism for 
Soviet imperialism; if he espouses the phi- 
losophy of “Marxism-Leninism” while deny- 
ing that he is a communist party member; 
if his actions, once in power, follow the 
familiar communist pattern of establishing 
totalitarian controls by means of the notori- 
ous “salami” technique—if, in all these re- 
spects, a man adheres to the master pattern 
of communist behavior, then we have no al- 
ternative but to draw the conclusion that he 
is, in fact, a communist. 
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Your editorial misleadingly stated that the 
only evidence I adduced to prove my case 
against Nkrumah was that he had made a 
trip behind the Iron Curtain. Let me pre- 
sent a few of the facts that led me to my 
evaluation of Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana. 

Prime Minister Nkrumah has himself 
written that he long ago decided that the 
philosophy of Marx and Lenin was capable of 
solving his problems, 

Nkrumah since he came to power has re- 
placed the moderates in his entourage with 
known pro-communists and extremists. 
(Among the American and British commu- 
nists invited to serve under him were the 
British traitor, Alan Nunn May, and Cedric 
Belfrage, a former member of Elizabeth 
Bentley’s espionage underground.) He has 
consistently supported the Soviet Union and 
Cuba in the U.N. 

In 1962, the Kremlin awarded Nkrumah 
the Lenin “peace” prize, which caused his 
own newspaper to acclaim him as the “Lenin 
of Africa,” 

Ghana under Nkrumah, is the focal point 
for the subversion of Africa as Cuba is the 
focal point for the subversion of the Ameri- 
cas. It is widely believed in Africa, for ex- 
ample, that the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Olympo of Togo was master-minded 
from Ghana. 

Like Castro’s Cuba, it carries on a propa- 
ganda campaign that would tax the re- 
sources of a major country. It trains natives 
of other countries in the arts of infiltration, 
sabotage, terror, and guerrilla warfare. It 
exports arms by clandestine means to the 
opposition terrorist groups in other coun- 
tries which it has fostered and today sup- 
ports. 

I note at this point that the Times did 
not dispute my statement of facts; indeed, 
your editorial bore out my statements in 
many respects. The issue, essentially, is 
what interpretation to place on these un- 
challenged facts. 

I believe that, to those who have made a 
careful study of communist history, the pat- 
tern of Kwame Nkrumah is as clear as the 
patterns established by Fidel Castro and 
Cheddi Jagan in their early days. 

It we conceal the facts about Nkrumah 
and his regime, or fail to face up to the 
meaning of these facts, we are, in effect, 
helping him to maintain his dictatorship 
and acting against the best interests of the 
Ghanaian people. There is reason for believ- 
ing that the Nkrumah regime is detested by 
the great majority of its people, by its imme- 
diate neighbors, and by many of the other 
African states, The publication of the facts, 
I am convinced, will be welcomed by all 
Ghanaians who are fighting for their freedom 
and by the many African states that are en- 
deavoring to resist the inroads of Nkrumah’s 
subversion, t 

THOMAS J. DoDD. 


AMERICAN CASUALTIES RISE IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
the U.S. military command in Saigon 
reported yesterday the highest Ameri- 
can losses of the Vietnam war. 

The total casualties last week were 
1,617 killed, wounded and missing. 

On an annual basis, this would mean 
that during 1967 American casualties 
would total nearly twice the 35,000 cas- 
ualties suffered during 1966. 

It was announced, too, that in one 
action in the mountains of South Viet- 
nam a 45-man platoon of U.S. infantry 
suffered 43 casualties—dead, wounded, 
or missing. 

The United States is in a full-scale 
war, Mr. President. 

We have in Vietnam today more 
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American troops than we had at the 
height-of the Korean war, 

Yet, American military commanders 
in Vietnam still are prohibited from at- 
tacking many important military tar- 
gets in North Vietnam. 

What has happened to the people of 
the United States? 

What has happened to the Congress 
of the United States? 

How long will it be before the Con- 
gress and the people—whose sons are 
being killed and wounded at the rate of 
1,600 per week—demand that the mili- 
tary commanders in Vietnam be given 
the authority to conduct the war in such 
a way as to bring it to the earliest con- 
clusion with the least American cas- 
ualties, 

Under present operating procedures 
much of the enemy territory is a sanc- 
tuary where the enemy is immune to 
attack, 

Within an 8-day period, two US. 
airfields were attacked by the North 
Vietnamese using Russian-made artil- 
lery rockets and with heavy American 
and South Vietnamese casualties. 

Yet, the enemy airfields in North Viet- 
nam cannot be attacked under orders 
given by civilian officials in Washington. 

How can this Nation justify having 
417,000 ground troops in Vietnam, plus 
35,000 military personnel in Thailand, 
plus more than 50,000 naval personnel 
in waters around Vietnam for a total of 
more than 500,000, yet our military offi- 
cials there are under severe restrictions 
as to what they can do to protect them- 
selves from the enemy in North Viet- 
nam? 

One hopeful sign results from today’s 
announcement that at long last the mili- 
tary commanders have been permitted to 
attack, which they did yesterday, a 
North Vietnamese steel plant. Why 
have we delayed so long in permitting 
attacks on the war-producing plants of 
North Vietnam? 

It was not until strong protests were 
made by various Members of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
that the American fleet was permitted 
last week to bombard military targets in 
North Vietnam, but only to a limited 
degree. 

I say it is tragic and it is wrong to send 
to southeast Asia 500,000 Americans— 
many of them fighting in the swamps 
and the jungles and the caves—and 
simultaneously prevent their com- 
manders from attacking the enemy in 
such a way as to bring the war to an 
early end. 


DRAFTEES SHOULD NOT BE SENT 
TO SOUTHEAST ASIA WITHOUT 
THEIR CONSENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s request of March 6, 
1967, that the selective service law due 
to expire on June 30, 1967, be extended 
for 4 years, should give the Congress an 
opportunity, among other things, to ex- 
amine the moral and legal bases for 
sending draftees to fight, against their 
will, in Vietnam—in an undeclared, 
illegal, and immoral war 10,000 miles 
from our shores. 

As in the last Congress, it is my inten- 
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tion at the appropriate time to intro- 
duce an amendment to any draft exten- 
sion proposal, providing that no draftee 
can be sent to southeast Asia without 
his consent. 

I have repeatedly stated the bases for 
my total opposition to the U.S. military 
involvement in Vietnam. The United 
States is acting in Vietnam in total dis- 
regard of the express provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. The United 
States is acting in Vietnam against the 
clearly stated provisions of its own 
Constitution. i 

It is acting in violation of the SEATO 
Treaty. 

It is acting in violation of its own 
commitments made in 1954 by Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
when, in referring to the Geneva accords 
establishing the independence of Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam, he pledged that 
the United States would. refrain “from 
the threat or use of force to disturb them” 
and that the United States would sup- 
port the elections for the officials who 
would govern reunified Vietnam, whose 
separation into North and South Viet- 
nam was admittedly temporary and only 
for purposes of demilitarization. This 
was all part of the Geneva accords and 
was supported by the above-cited uni- 
lateral commitment of the United States. 
That was the commitment which the 
United States later violated, when it sup- 
ported Diem's refusal to hold the 
promised election. 

Moreover, the United States is acting 
in violation of President Johnson’s own 
promises to the American people. 

On August 29, 1964, he said: 

I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas that 
I think would enlarge the war and result in 
committing a good many American boys to 
fighting a war that I think ought to be 
fought by the boys of Asia to help protect 
their own land. And for that reason I haven't 
chosen to enlarge the war. 


Again on September 25, 1964, he said: 

There are those that say you ought to go 
north and drop bombs, to try to wipe out 
the supply lines, and they think that would 
escalate the war. We don’t want our Ameri- 
can boys to do the fighting for Asian boys. 
We don't want to get involved in a nation 
with 700 million people and get tied down in 
a land war in Asia. 


Again on October 21, 1964, President 
Johnson said: 

We are not going to send American boys 
nine or ten thousand miles away from home 
to do what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves, 


The President has not asked the Con- 
gress for a declaration of war and yet he 
seeks authority to draft American boys 
and send them to southeast Asia to fight 
in bloody, savage military battles un- 
sanctioned by law, whose death toll is 
steadily rising. Last week establishes a 
new peak of American casualties. Is it 
any wonder that many thousands of 
American boys are morally tormented 
about fighting in Vietnam? 

The administration is telling the 
American people repeatedly that the 
dangers from the Soviet Union are less 
and less, day by day, and that the pas- 
sage of the proposed consular treaty with 
Russia will prove that to the world. And 
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yet, the same administration tells the 
American people that the dangers of So- 
viet aggression in Europe are so great 
and continuing that it cannot risk re- 
ducing its troop commitments in Eu- 
rope—over 300,000 men—but must in- 
stead draft American boys to serve with- 
out their consent in southeast Asia. If 
more men are needed to replace our 
mounting casualties, let the draftees be 
sent to Europe, and let experienced 
American military personnel trained in 
Europe replace them in southeast Asia. 

There is a vast difference between 
sending enlisted men of the Armed 
Forces to Vietnam and sending draftees 
there. When a man voluntarily enlists 
in one of the branches of the armed serv- 
ices, he does so with his eyes open—he 
knows that he must obey the orders of 
the Commander in Chief and go where 
he is sent—even if it is to fight and 
perhaps die in Vietnam. His is not “to 
reason why.” He undertook to obey 
orders when he voluntarily entered mili- 
— 55 service. No one forced him to en- 


The draftee after he is inducted— 
also agrees to obey orders but his agree- 
ing to do so is not on a voluntary basis. 
He has no choice. But he does know that 
he is being sent to fight in a war which 
the Congress did not declare. And he 
does know that under the Constitution— 
which he must swear to uphold and de- 
fend when he is inducted—only the Con- 
gress can declare war. This is a part of 
the crux of the reluctance of so many 
of our young men to serve in Vietnam, 
in addition to the fact that the United 
States is there illegally, and having in- 
vited itself in—contrary to the official 
allegation that it was invited in and 
thereafter started bombing—north and 
south—became the aggressor. 

In 1965, there were 96,000 desertions 
from the South Vietnamese Army. In 
1966, that figure had climbed to 110,000 
men deserting the South Vietnamese 
Army. No one knows how much higher 
it will go in 1967. 

The President, in his recent draft mes- 
sage, proposes: 

Almost 2 million young men—and soon 
many more—reach age 19 each year. The 
foreseeable requirement is to draft only 
100,000 to 300,000 of them annually. 


What are we doing? Are we drafting 
American youths to go to Vietnam to re- 
place the South Vietnamese draft dodgers 
and to fight and perhaps die there for 
a people who do not care enough about 
the conflict to stand and fight for what is 
presumably their own cause? That 
makes utterly no sense. It is entirely 
unfair to American draftees. This is 
directly contrary to President Johnson’s 
own statement of September 28, 1964, in 
which he said: 

We are not going north and we are not 
going south; we are going to continue to try 
to get them to save their own freedom with 
their own men, with our leadership and our 


officer direction, and such equipment as we 
can furnish them. 


Three years ago exactly—on March 
10, 1964 - hen, in my speech on the floor 
of the Senate, entitled The United 
States Should Get Out of Vietnam,“ I 
analyzed the situation in Vietnam and 
the United States involvement there, 
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urging the United States to disengage 
itself from its military involvement there, 
I said: 

I consider the life of one American worth 
more than this putrid mess. I consider that 
every additional life that is sacrificed in this 
forlorn venture is a tragedy. Someday—if 
this sacrificing continues—it will be de- 
nounced as a crime. 


On May 14, 1966, a distinguished for- 
mer Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, Gen. David M. Shoup, who had 
seen service in Asia, confirmed my earlier 
remarks before the 10th Annual College 
World Affairs Day in Los Angeles, when 
he stated: 

I don’t think the whole of southeast Asia, 
as related to the present and future safety 
and freedom of the people of this country, 
is worth the life or limb of a single Ameri- 
can. 


I agree with General Shoup and can 
only wish that his sound view had been 
and would henceforth be heeded. Both 
my words and the words of General 
Shoup are particularly pertinent to the 
situation of draftees who are being sent 
involuntarily to fight in Vietnam in an 
undeclared, illegal, immoral, indefensi- 
ble, monstrous, and ever more costly war. 

There has been much criticism of the 
way the draft has been applied, and 
various proposals including some made 
by the President to improve its proce- 
dures. It is my view that this involun- 
tary servitude is itself totally unjustified 
at least as far as our war in southeast 
Asia is concerned, and should be abol- 
ished. That is the purpose of my 
amendment. 

It is my hope that when my amend- 
ment is brought up on the floor of the 
Senate, there will be a full and free de- 
bate on this entire matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I made on this subject on Janu- 
ary 26, 1966, be printed in full at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DRAFTEES SHOULD Nor BE SENT TO SOUTHEAST 
Asta INVOLUNTARILY WITHOUT CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL—AMENDMENTS TO SENATE 
BILLS 2791, 2792, AND 2793 

AMENDMENTS NOS, 481, 482, AND 483 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I send to the desk three 
proposed amendments to bills—S. 2791, S. 
2792, and S. 2793—now under consideration 
by the Senate Committees on the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations. Those bills 
authorize additional military and AID pro- 
grams for Vietnam. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I also ask that these amendments lie on the 
table for 3 days, to give others an oppor- 
tunity to cosponsor them, and that they 
then be printed and be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments 
will be received, printed, and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed in the Recorp, and lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, I am of- 
fering these amendments to all three bills 
because there is no way of ascertaining at 
this time which of these bills will first come 
before the Senate for action and also be- 
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cause I believe that they should be con- 
sidered by both committees. 

These three amendments are identical and 
provide simply that persons drafted into the 
armed services should not be sent to south- 
east Asia involuntarily without congressional 
approval. 

On August 20, 1965, I had intended to offer 
a similar amendment to the defense appro- 
priation bill then pending in the Senate. 
That morning the President asked to see me 
at the White House. The purpose of our 
meeting was to enable me to explain to the 
President in detail my opposition to our mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam, which I had 
been voicing on the floor of the Senate for a 
year and a half. I told the President that I 
disagreed completely with his administra- 
tion's position, that three Presidents had 
pledged support to this policy—that there 
was in fact no national pledge or an un- 
avoidable commitment—that we had in fact 
asked ourselves into Vietnam. I also elab- 
orated on my other reasons for believing that 
our involvement was folly—that it was a war 
we could not win—that continuation there 
would lead to greater and greater disaster. 

While there, after I expressed my views, 
I told him I intended to introduce an amend- 
ment that very afternoon forbidding draftees 
to be sent to southeast Asia involuntarily 
without the consent of the Congress. The 
President earnestly urged me not to intro- 
duce the amendment. He said that in any 
event no draftees would be sent to Vietnam 
before January. After repeating his request 
that I take no such action, he said that if 
we were not out of Vietnam by January, 
I would be free to do anything I pleased. 

In view of the President’s request and his 
statement to me: “If we are not out of there 
by January you can do anything you please,” 
I agreed to and did withhold my amend- 
ment. 

Immediately upon returning to my office, 
I sent the President by special messenger a 
copy of my proposed amendment and the 
remarks I had prepared to make in support of 
my amendment on that afternoon. These I 
transmitted to the President with an accom- 
panying letter. I ask unanimous consent 
that that proposed amendment, my pro- 
posed remarks, and my letter to the Presi- 
dent of August 20, 1965, be printed in the 
Record at the end of my remarks. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. Gruentnc. Madam President, more 
than 5 months have now elapsed. We are 
still bogged down in an undeclared war in 
Vietnam which threatens to escalate into a 
third world war and the price of which in 
any event in lives and other costs could be 
staggering. 

While I disapprove entirely of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, it becomes clear that 
those who have enlisted in any of the Armed 
Forces have an obligation to go where their 
Commander in Chief sends them. “Theirs is 
not to reason why.” 

But an entirely different situation prevails 
when we reach into millions of American 
families and conscript these youths to fight 
involuntarily in this hopeless mess. 

Since there apparently is no intention to 
ask for a declaration of war, this amendment 
will serve as a vehicle for Members of Con- 
gress to express themselves on an issue 
which strikes home in a literal sense. 

The President has sought no declaration 
of war from that branch of the Government 
which alone is authorized under the Con- 
stitution to declare war—the Congress. 

Of course, I can understand the difficulty 
the President would face in seeking a dec- 
laration of war. Against whom would he ask 
Congress to declare war? 

Declare war against the Vietcong—or the 
National Liberation Front—which is one of 
the two parties involved in the civil war in 
Vietnam? 
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Declare war against North Vietnam only, 
which is now supplying the Vietcong—but 
where would that leave the Vietcong? 

Declare war against Red China—which to 
date has not committed a man for combat, 
and is giving little material aid to Vietcong— 
although shouting much encouragement? 

Declare war against Russia—which also is 
sending materiel to fan the flames of the 
discord in Vietnam? 

It is important, therefore, before further 
draftees are sent to southeast Asia to fight 
a ground war in the steaming jungles of 
Vietnam that each Member of the Senate 
have an opportunity to express whether—ab- 
sent such a declaration of war—draftees 
should involuntarily be sent to southeast 
Asia. 

My amendments will afford an opportunity 
for each Senator to stand up and be counted. 

When I call up my amendment—and I 
shall do so at the appropriate time—each 
Senator will have to ask himself these ques- 
tions: 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to that effect by the Congress, for draftees to 
be sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight 
and perhaps die there while well-trained men 
of the Regular Armed Forces are not fully 
utilized in the fighting in Vietnam? 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to the effect by the Congress, for draftees to 
be sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight and 
perhaps die there while well-trained men in 
the Armed Forces Reserves—on whose train- 
ing we have been spending annually well over 
one and three-quarter billion dollars—are not 
fully utilized in Vietnam? 

Is it fair, without an express authorization 
to that effect by the Congress, for draftees to 
be sent involuntarily to Vietnam to fight and 
perhaps die there while over 300,000 well- 
trained, experienced troops are stationed in 
Europe? 

I appreciate the fact that, when I call up 
my amendment, there is a risk that a motion 
will be made to table it or to amend it in 
such a way as to nullify its clear purpose. I 
hope if such a motion is made, it will not be 
made until there has been open and pro- 
longed debate on the floor of the Senate on 
every single aspect of the crisis in Vietnam, 
including how we became involved there and 
whether we have exhausted every single legal 
avenue in our search for peace. 

But if there is a motion to table my 
amendment, or to nullify it by amendment, 
let no one here remain unaware of how a 
vote to table will be interpreted by millions 
of mothers, fathers, wives, and children 
throughout the United States. A vote to 
table will be interpreted as a vote to send 
draftees to fight in Vietnam while hundreds 
of thousands of our regular Armed Forces 
are undergoing the “rigors” of being stationed 
in the United States or in Europe—while 
hundreds of thousands of Reserves are go- 
ing about their daily civilian jobs, sacrificing 
only one evening a week or one day a month 
for which they receive pay. 

It is high time this issue was debated. It 
is high time every Member of the Senate 
stood up and was counted on our involve- 
ment in the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table pre- 
pared for me by the Department of Defense 
showing the costs of Reserve and Guard 
Forces for the past 3 years be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PresIpInc Orricer. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 


“EXHIBIT 1 
“To the Committee on Armed Services: 
8. 2791 


Amendment No. 421, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) to S. 2791, a bill to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
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sels, and tracked combat vehicles and re- 
search, development, text, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes: 

On page 3 after line 8 add the following 
new section: 

“* “Sec, 302. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by virtue 
of involuntary induction under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act shall be 
assigned to perform duty in such area, unless 
(1) such person volunteers for service in such 
area, or (2) the Congress hereafter authorizes 
by law the assignment to duty in southeast 
Asia of persons involuntarily inducted into 
such Armed Forces", 

“To the Committee on Armed Services: 


8. 2792 


Amendment No. 482, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) to S. 2792, a bill to authorize cer- 
tain construction in support of military ac- 
tivities in southeast Asia, and for other pur- 


poses: 

On page 3 after section 6 add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sc. 7. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by vir- 
tue of involuntary induction under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act shall 
be assigned to perform duty in such area, un- 
less (1) such person volunteers for service 
in such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Force.“ 

“To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


8. 2793 


Amendment No. 483, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. GRUENING (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) to S. 2793, a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes: 

On page 2 after section 3 add the follow- 
ing new section: 

“**“Sec. 4. During any period that any 
Armed Force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
Armed Force serving on active duty by vir- 
tue of involuntary induction under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act shall 
be assigned to perform duty in such area, 
unless (1) such person volunteers for service 
in such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia or persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such Armed Force.“ 


“EXHIBIT 2 
“H.R. 9221 


“Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Grueninc to H.R. 9221, an Act making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for other purposes: 

“On page 26 change the period to a comma 
and add the following: ‘Provided, That, none 
of the funds provided in this Act shall, ex- 
cept with the prior assent of Congress, be 
used to pay any of the costs of stationing or 
assigning, without his consent, any person 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States by virtue of involuntary induction 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act to duty in southeast Asia.’ 
“DRAPTEES SHOULD NOT BE SENT TO SOUTHEAST 

ASIA INVOLUNTARILY WITHOUT CONGRES- 

SIONAL APPROVAL 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment to H.R. 9221, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year 1966. I ask that the 
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amendment be printed, lie at the desk, and 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

“My amendment is simple. 

“It provides that no draftee can be sent to 
southeast Asia involuntarily without the 
consent of Congress. 

“The President has now stated publicly— 
what I have been saying openly time and 
again for a year and a half now—that the 
conflict in Vietnam is a war. 

“He has said: 

„It is this lesson that has brought us to 
Vietnam. This is a different kind of war. 
There are no marching armies or solemn dec- 
larations. Some citizens of South Vietnam, 
at times with understandable grievances, 
have joined in the attack on their own gov- 
ernment. But we must not let this mask 
the central fact that this is really war, It is 
guided by North Vietmam and spurred by 
Communist China. Its goal is to conquer 
the south, to defeat American power, and to 
extend the Asiatic dominion of communism.’ 
However, he has sought no declaration of 
war from the only part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment authorized by the Constitution to 
declare war—the Congress. 

“It is important, therefore, before further 
draftees are sent to southeast Asia to fight in 
the steaming jungles of Vietnam that each 
Member of the Senate have an opportunity to 
express whether—absent such a declaration 
of war—draftees should involuntarily be sent 
to southeast Asia. 

“My amendment offers an opportunity for 
each Senator to stand up and be counted. 

“H.R. 9221 is the appropriate vehicle for 
such an expression of opinion by the Senate 
since it contains a separate section appro- 
priating in title V, at the request of the 
President, the sum of $1.7 billion for the 
southeast Asia emergency fund for use by 
the Department of Defense. 

“Theoretically the United States is at 
peace. 

“Theoretically those called up for the draft 
of our armed services are being called up to 
serve in peacetime. If the ground rules are 
to be changed, it is up to the Congress— 
which authorized the peacetime draft of men 
for the Armed Forces—to change these rules. 

“Let no one doubt the interpretation of 
the vote which I shall seek on this amend- 
ment. A vote against the amendment or a 
vote to table this amendment will be a vote 
to use the peacetime conscription laws to 
send draftees to fight and perchance to die 
in what President Johnson has called the 
war in Vietnam. 

“This will be an extremely important vote 
to the thousands upon thousands of mothers 
and fathers of draftees throughout the 
country. 

“If this war in Vietnam is to be fought 
without the expressed sanction of the Con- 
gress then let it be fought by volunteers. 
With a clear expression of the will of the 
Congress that it be otherwise, let no draftee 
involuntarily be sent to Vietnam. 

“AUGUST 20, 1965. 
“Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
“The White House, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It was very good of 
you to see me yesterday and to give me the 
opportunity to present to you my views on 
the present situation in Vietnam. 

“Enclosed is a copy of the speech I had on 
my desk when I spoke to you yesterday. 
This was prepared for delivery yesterday and 
in it I offered an amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill prohibiting the sending of 
draftees, without their consent, to southeast 
Asia. You will recall I spoke to you twice 
about this, and that at your earnest request 
I agreed not to introduce this amendment. 

“In compliance with your wish, I shall not 
introduce this amendment at this time, al- 
though I feel deeply that at the very least 
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the Congress should pass on the sending of 
our draftees into the war in southeast Asia. 

“However, as I suggested to you at our 
meeting, I strongly urge you to announce 
publicly that—at least until there has been 
a review of the entire situation after the 
Congress returns in January or unless a 
grave national emergency develops—draftees 
will not be sent to southeast Asia unless they 
volunteer for such duty. Such a public an- 
nouncement from you would do much to re- 
assure the people of the United States. 

“I was pleased to hear from both you and 
Ambassador Goldberg of the strenuous ef- 
forts to secure peace in southeast Asia. As 
I told you, I was particularly gratified to 
notice your clarification of your position 
since your Johns Hopkins speech. Your 
announcement at your press conference on 
July 28, 1965, that there would be no par- 
ticular problem in bringing the Vietcong 
and the National Liberation Front to the 
conference table, as I had been urging for 
some time, was most reassuring. 

“I was also pleased to hear your changed 
stand on the reunification of Vietnam 
through internationally supervised elections 
as provided for in the Geneya Conventions 
of 1954. Of course, as I said, it is difficult 
to convince those with whom we are seeking 
to arrange a cessation of hostilities of our 
bona fides while we continue the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

“With best wishes, Iam 

“Cordially yours, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 


“U.S. Senator. 
eee 3 
“Department of Defense—Cost of Reserve and 
Guard Forces 
„In millions} 
Fiscal Fiscal 
year year 
1964 1965 1 
$379, 1 $358. 9 
624.4 649.4 
273.1 293. 2 
83. 84.2 
172.0 177.7 
351. 9 369. 2 
1,883.6 | 1,932.6 


“i Current estimate; subject to adjustment based on 
final reports. 


“Nore.—The above costs represent obligations in each 
fiscal year for pete! age and operation and 
maintenance appropriations, and new obligational 
authority in the case of continuing appropriations, such 
as procurement and military construction.” 


THE HONORABLE ALLEN J. ELLEN- 
DER, CHEF SUPERIOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there is an old admonition for 
young maidens in search of a husband— 
the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach—which I am taking the poetic 
license of updating by saying that it sim- 
ply can be translated to mean that any 
smart young lady ought to memorize and 
practice to perfection some of Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER’s gold ribbon recipes 
for superbly good food. 

The able and amiable Senator from 
Louisiana has long been noted for his ex- 
cellent cuisine. While he certainly does 
a great many things exceedingly well, as 
a chef he occupies a truly unique spot 
on the Senate roster. Anyone who has 
been fortunate enough to be his guest 
for a meal which included gumbo or 
shrimp creole or jambalaya or chicken 
sauce piquante or creole pralines, or any 
of the other samples of his superb culi- 
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nary artistry, will gladly offer a testi- 
monial to the delightful gastronomical 
experience. 

But Senator ELLENDER is a gentleman 
in the best southern tradition, and in 
truly gallant fashion he has made avail- 
able some of his prized recipes so that 
those who cannot personally enjoy his 
creations can still benefit by using his 
inimitable recipes. I have here a listing 
of some of his superior dishes and the 
recipes for their preparation. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
recipes be reprinted in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the booklet, 
with recipes and instructions, was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER’s LOUISIANA 
CREOLE DISHES 


(Nore—Recipes may be cut down by 
halving ingredients, if desired. All of the 
Recipes except the roast duck, oyster stew, 
and the pralines, will serve from 12 to 16 
people. A greater amount may be cooked 
than is needed and can be frozen for later 
use. To make the sauce of the proper con- 
sistency to suit the taste, add water as 
needed during last stages of cooking. The 
gumbo should be of the consistency of a 
thick soup, and the remainder of the dishes 
should be of the consistency of stew.) 


BASIC SAUCE 


8 slices bacon. 

Small piece smoked ham (about three 
ounces, diced). 

1 rounded tablespoon flour. 

2 pounds onions, chopped fine. 

3 pieces celery, chopped fine. 

1 medium bell pepper, chopped fine. 

1 lemon (Use grated rind, then remove 
white pulpy membrane, and chop rest of 
lemon). 

3 pods garlic. 

few dashes each of worcestershire sauce, 
tabasco, thyme. 

2 bay leaves. 

Salt to taste. 

Fry the fat out of the bacon, remove 
bacon. Then fry the ham in bacon fat, 
remove ham scraps. To the fat now add 
flour and brown, stirring constantly, to make 
scorchy-tasting “roux.” Add the onions, fry 
slowly until well-browned and reduced to 
pulp. Add the rest of the ingredients at one 
time and continue to cook slowly for at least 
30 to 45 minutes. If desired, add bacon and 
ham scraps. 

GUMBO 

Basic sauce. 

2 pounds okra. 

4 pounds peeled shrimp. 

1 pound crab meat. 

Parsley and onion tops. 

Smother the okra, after cutting in small 
Pieces (I. e., cook slowly in fat—about 2 
tablespoons—stirring often to prevent 
scorching or browning) in a small pot until 
no longer ropy. Add to basic sauce and 
continue to cook for not less than 20 min- 
utes. Add shrimp and crab meat, as well 
as enough water to make the sauce of a 
soupy consistency. Cook for about 20 min- 
utes after the mixture has started boiling. 
About 10 minutes before serving, add a 
handful of chopped onion tops and parsley. 
Serve over rice in soup plates. 


SHRIMP CREOLE 


Basic sauce (if a thicker sauce is preferred, 
make “roux” with 2 tablespoons fiour in- 
stead of one). 

4 pounds peeled shrimp. 

1 can tomato sauce. 

2 cans tomato paste. 

Cook tomatoes with sauce thoroughly, add 
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shrimp and continue cooking until done, 
stirring as necessary. (Serve with rice.) 
JAMBALAYA 

Basic sauce. 

¥% can tomato sauce (not paste or whole 
tomatoes). 

3 pints oysters. 

3 cups rice. 

Onion tops and parsley, chopped fine 
(about a handful, mixed together). 

Add tomato sauce and oysters to basic 
sauce and cook thoroughly. Now add rice, 
chopped onion tops and parsley. Add enough 
water to make sure you have two cups liquid 
in the pot for each cup of rice. Stir and 
mix thoroughly until mixture comes to a 
boil. Now cover tightly and lower flame to 
simmer. Cook for about 25 minutes. Do not 
remove the lid. Test rice to be sure it is 
done thoroughly at the end of the 25-minute 
cooking period. 


CHICKEN SAUCE PIQUANTE 


Basic sauce (if a thicker sauce is preferred, 
make roux with 2 tablespoons flour instead 
of one). 

2 2%4- to 3-pound chickens, cut in pieces. 

1 can tomato sauce. 

2 cans tomato paste. 

Cook tomatoes with sauce very thoroughly. 
Then add chicken and cook until tender. 
(serve with rice or spaghetti.) 


COURTBOUILLON 


Basic sauce (as above, if thicker sauce is 
desired, make roux with 2 tablespoons flour 
instead of one). 

6 pounds fish, preferably channel bass, cut 
in pieces. 

1 can tomato sauce, 

2 cans tomato paste. 

Cook tomatoes with sauce thoroughly, then 
add fish and cook slowly until done, stirring 
very gently in order not to break up fish. 
(Serve with rice.) 


CREOLE PRALINES 
2 cups granulated sugar. 
1 cup dark or light brown sugar. 
1 stick (14 pound) butter. 
1 cup milk. 
2 tablespoons Karo syrup. 
4 cups pecan halves. 


Put all the ingredients except the pecans 
in a three-quart saucepan and cook for 
about twenty minutes, after boiling starts, 
stirring occasionally. Add the pecans and 
cook the mixture until the liquid forms a 
soft ball when a little is dropped into cold 
water. Stir well and then drop by spoon- 
fuls on waxed paper. Place a few sheets of 
newspaper beneath the waxed paper. I find 
it convenient to place a small table near the 
stove, over which I put a few sheets of news- 
8 and then put the waxed paper over 
that, 

OYSTER STEW 

2% tablespoons fresh bacon fat. 

1 pound onions. 

2 pints fresh oysters. 

3 cups milk. 

Parsley and onion tops. 

Put fat in a three-quart saucepan and 
when hot, add chopped onions. Cook onions 
until clear but not brown on slow flame. 
Add oysters with the liquid and cook until 
oysters curl. In meantime, add a handful 
of chopped onion tops and parsley. Add hot 
milk, Serve. 


ROAST DUCK 

Salt and pepper inside duck to taste, then 
stuff with a few pieces of celery, apple, and 
onion. Stab breast portion in several places 
and insert small slivers of garlic. Salt and 
pepper outside to taste then smear liberally 
with peanut, vegetable, or coconut oil, or 
bacon fat. 

In an iron dutch oven with a tight-fitting 
lid, place 1 medium or small onion, chopped, 
1 pod garlic, 1 branch celery, about bell 
pepper, all chopped fine. Add 1 bay leaf, a 
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few dashes of ground thyme, tabasco sauce, 
Worcestershire sauce, a little salt. Add a 
little water, just enough to keep it from 
burning; add water from time to time as 
needed. 

Place duck on rack in dutch oven and cook 
with above mixture so that flavors will steam 
through duck on rack. Keep cover on tightly 
and cook until duck is tender. 

Remove pulp from bottom of pot, re- 
move rack and brown duck in gravy, either 
by continuing to cook on top of stove or 
putting it in oven, Cooked pulp may be re- 
turned to gravy, along with mushrooms, and 
served over rice along with duck. 


GUNSMOKE TARRIES AWHILE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I recently received good news 
from television land. I am pleased that 
the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
judiciously reviewed all the facts and 
has decided to retain the television 
program “Gunsmoke” on its 1967-68 
schedule. 

Previously I had noted, unhappily, 
that certain highly touted ratings ap- 
parently were to be the basis for dis- 
continuing the program, and I called 
attention to my own liking for the 
weekly drama, as well as to corroborat- 
ing editorial comments in a leading West 
Virginia newspaper. 

I am pleased to provide a copy of a 
further editorial on the subject entitled 
“Who Pays the Bill,” from the March 8 
issue of the Fairmont, W. Va., Times, and 
also a copy of the CBS letter telling me of 
its fortuitous decision to retain “Gun- 
smoke.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 

Washington, D.C., March 8, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: I read with interest 
your recent article in the Congressional 
Record about Gunsmoke. I am glad to tell 
you that in response to the widespread re- 
action of our viewers and our affiliated sta- 
tions, the CBS Television Network has de- 
cided to retain this program on the 1967-68 
schedule. 

In the fall Gunsmoke will be carried Mon- 
days at 7:30 p.m., Eastern time. 

With all good wishes, 

THEODORE F. Koop. 


[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, Mar. 8, 
1967] 


WHO PAYS THE BILLS? 


The Times is pleased and- flattered that 
an editorial which appeared here several 
days ago with reference to the impending 
termination of “Gunsmoke” on television 
has been reprinted in the Congressional 
Record. It is more likely to come to the 
attention of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, to which it was directed, through 
that. publication than almost any other 
media in the country. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, declaring that he 
always watched “Gunsmoke” when his 
schedule permitted, said he regretted that 
it was slated to be cancelled, “supposedly 
through lack of viewer interest.” Then he 
raised what seems to be a highly valid point: 

“I am wondering if the so-called rating 
poll which reported information that the 
general public no longer watched ‘Gun- 
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smoke’ was really accurate. I note that 
there is strong sentiment elsewhere on the 
desirability of retaining that program in 
preference to a number of others of lesser 
caliber. . . . I, too, regard its loss as a major 
downgrading of television entertainment, 
and I am hoping enough followers of the 
adventures of Marshal Dillon and his law 
enforcement activities will protest loudly 
enough to drown out the reports of spot 
ratings.” 

A television column in a metropolitan 
newspaper recently asserted the reason for 
the cancellation of “Gunsmoke” and “I’ve 
Got a Secret” at the end of their current 
contracts is that a poll disclosed a majority 
of their viewers to be past 50 years of age. 
Both shows were doing well, but the net- 
work (and presumably, the sponsors) felt 
that it was more important to attract the 
younger age group with “more need to spend 
money on the sponsor’s products.” 

Whoever thought that one up has to have 
rocks in his head. Where does this master- 
mind think that the cash being spent by 
the younger age groups is coming from? 
From guys who will never see 50 again but 
who are working their heads off to keep their 
kids in walking-around money, that’s who. 

Madison Avenue pollsters would doubt- 
less find, if they were inclined to take a 
sample on the subject, that mighty few 
television sets have been bought and paid 
for by the teenagers to whom the program- 
ming is becoming increasingly beamed. 
Radio for the most part, long since com- 
mitted itself to the blue jeans and bobby- 
sox generation, and the visual medium is 
rapidly approaching that point. 

It seems like a crying shame that at least 
one night a week can’t be preserved for the 
entertainment of “senior citizens” over 50. 
Saturday, while the teeners are running at 
large, would be the best evening for sensi- 
ble viewing and a program anchored to 
“Gunsmoke” would suit most viewers very 
well. 


FARM MINIMUM WAGES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to express the feelings 
of West Virginia applegrowers on the 
increases in minimum wages to $1.35 an 
hour for foreign farm laborers. 

Mr. R. A. Hockensmith of Shenandoah 
Junction, W. Va., who is president of the 
Tri-County Labor Camp, Inc., near Mar- 
tinsburg, is in agreement with the U.S. 
Department of Labor that average wages 
in West Virginia during the apple-har- 
vesting season last year amounted to 
about $1.75—which is in excess of the 
minimum wage of $1.35 an hour. 

Mr. Hockensmith believes that the new 
minimum will increase costs by about 1 
cent per bushel of apples. Although this 
will amount to only about $1,500, Mr. 
Hockensmith does not feel that the in- 
creases will seriously endanger the con- 
tinued harvesting of apples. 

However, the growers are concerned 
that the piece rate may also be increased. 
They believe that the notification of the 
new minimum wages from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor indicated that some 
increases would be expected in this cate- 
gory also. 

West. Virginia growers now pay 15 
cents per bushel to harvesters, with a 2- 
cent-per-bushel bonus if they remain 
until the end of the season. Last year 
the growers had to agree to pay a crew 
rate of $1.50 per hour to each man work- 
ing at an orchard. This served as the 
minimum hourly rate and was exceeded 
by those men who harvested more than 
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10 bushels per hour. However, the $1.50 
minimum had to be paid, also, to those 
men who did not pick 10 bushels. 

If this 15-cent-per-bushel piece rate 
is increased, it could boost the crew rate 
to $1.68 an hour, thus increasing overall 
costs of harvesting. 

I believe this situation requires addi- 
tional study; and I urge that the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor confer with growers, 
including West Virginia fruitgrowers, 
before insisting upon an increase in 
“crew rates.” 


THE BLACK ISLAND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial 
published in the Wall Street Journal for 
February 21, 1967, entitled “The Black 
Island.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BLACK ISLAND 


“Within the next two decades—probably 
by 1980—the core area of almost every major 
metropolitan city of the United States will 
be a racial—predominantly black—island.” 

So writes Victor Palmieri, president of the 
Janss Corp., in a paper put out by the lib- 
eral-oriented Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, of which he is a founding 
member. He continues: 

“This is not speculation. It is already 
very largely a fact in Washington, Chicago, 
and New York City. It is rapidly becoming 
a fact in Detroit, Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles. 

“Three established factors—the rate of 
population growth among minority groups 
(almost three times that of the white popu- 
lation in the City of Los Angeles); the in- 
creasing income level and mobility of mid- 
dle-class white families; and the resulting 
domino effect on racially impacted school 
districts—will maintain the velocity of the 
trend and virtually guarantee its ultimate 

“This, then, is the city of the future—the 
very near future. A black island spreading 
like a giant ink blot over the heart of a me- 
tropolis which is bankrupt financially and 
paralyzed politically.” 

Even if a miracle softens the prophecy 
somewhat, it makes a bleak picture; bleak 
enough as it is right now. What is to be 
said of it? 

First, we agree with Mr. Palmieri that the 
hard reality underscores the irrelevancy of 
many of the current attacks on urban prob- 
lems. What good is a super-rapid transit 
system if the slums are getting bigger and 
worse? Or Federal urban projects which, 
a national civil rights group has just charged, 
help build and perpetuate the Negro 
“ghettos”? 

Second, we emphatically disagree with 
Mr. Palmieri and the many others of like 
opinion who call for colossal new Govern- 
ment efforts running, in his estimate, 10% 
to 20% of the national budget. 

Among other things, he would shatter the 
racial structure of the slums by marshal- 
ing all available forces of public investment, 
all the planning apparatus of Government, 
to establish in the slums new centers of 
human activity and major concentrations of 
public employment. Thus would an ethnic 
mix be achieved. 

We disagree not because we favor slums 
but because the Government record in this 
area is one of almost disastrous incompe- 
tence. The Federal authorities have poured 
something like $100 billion into the cities in 
recent years, and all they have to show for it 
is continuing deterioration. 
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The obvious first order of business, if any- 
one were thinking sensibly about it, is a 
thorough reassessment and overhaul of all 
the programs, Federal and other, supposedly 
intended to aid the cities. 

New York, for a notable non-Federal ex- 
ample, has no residency requirement for 
welfare, which is an open invitation to the 
vast and growing army of welfare-seekers. 
The setup is deemed smart politically, but 
why should a community deny itself the 
right to slow the process of degeneration? 
Being firmer on the undeserving, it could also 
provide decently for the honestly deserving. 

Those observations suggest that any gen- 
eral re-evaluation, to be useful in practice, 
must proceed from a much more common- 
sense kind of thinking on the subject. The 
truth is that a major part of the troubles 
of the cities stems from a philosophical 
deficiency: A negation of the principle of in- 
dividual self-reliance. 

For 30 or more years politicians and spokes- 
men for the liberal fraternity have been 
dinning into the nation’s ears the idea that 
society, not the individual, is responsible for 
any personal failing, from refusal to support 
oneself to outright crime. In that at- 
mosphere how can all members of a long- 
poor minority group be expected to acquire 
the requisite incentives? The marvel is that 
so many Negroes have in fact come up from 
poverty and become outstanding citizens. 

We offer no panaceas. We merely say that 
if ever there could be a clear-headed ap- 
proach, and if ever the civil rights leaders 
would vigorously start to work for the better- 
ment of their own people, solutions would 
emerge that do not now seem possible. 

Most of all the nation needs, as a begin- 
nining of wisdom, a moratorium on what has 
become an excess of crass politicking, senti- 
mentalism and hypocrisy. 


A DUBIOUS REMEDY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Dubious Remedy,” published 
in the Washington Post for Monday, 
February 20, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DUBIOUS REMEDY 


Public schools in this country are, unfor- 
tunately, more heavily segregated now than 
in 1954. Segregation by residential pattern 
is proceeding faster than desegregation by 
law. The US. Civil Rights Commission’s lat- 
est report, “Racial Isolation in the Public 
Schools,” explains the difficulty clearly 
enough. But it offers only a very dubious 
remedy. 

Lower class life has traditionally been 
largely organized by ethnic groups in Amer- 
ican cities. Some of the earlier ethnic groups 
in the slums have positively insisted upon 
their own schools and segregated institutions 
even though, in the opinion of some schol- 
ars, they have retarded their own economic 
and social progress by it. The past decade 
is the first time in the cities’ experience 
that the idea of ethnic concentrations has 
been subjected to a sustained political chal- 
lenge. There is not much in the cities’ laws 
or past experience to guide them toward a 
solution. 

The Civil Rights Commission begins with 
the familiar point that most children in seg- 
regated Negro schools do not do as well 
as most children, white or Negro, in pre- 
ponderantly white schools. The Commis- 
sion then reviews several attempts to com- 
pensate for segregation by giving Negro 
schools somewhat more money and attention. 
The Commission concludes that all of these 

ents have failed. The only answer, 
it argues, is Federal legislation to reduce the 
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proportion of Negroes in any school to a fixed 
standard, perhaps 50 per cent. 

To achieve this ideal, the Commission 
suggests school pairing, educational parks, 
and a variety of other familiar expedients. 
But these devices seem to work best in small 
cities. They offer little hope to New York, 
where the slums are great cities in them- 
selves, or to Washington, where more than 
90 per cent of the schoolchildren are Negroes 
and state lines surround them on all sides. 
The basic concept of a racial balance is not 
useful in a city like Detroit where many of 
the white children are from Appalachia and 
are, as a group, more deprived than the 
Negroes; or in cities where many of the 
children, both white and Negro, speak Span- 
ish. To pin all of our national policy to 
a rule of racial balance alone would be a 
dangerous oversimplification of the actual 
needs of minorities. 

When exchanges can reasonably be accom- 
plished, they ought to be encouraged. But in 
many schools, for the present, there is no 
alternative to large Negro majorities. The 
Commission has been far too quick to con- 
clude that compensatory programs do not 
work. On present experience, it can only be 
said that small, inexpensive programs have 
little visible effect. The best hope for inner 
city education now is a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of the schools to bring in the parents, 
both as advisers and as students, and to bring 
in the children at much earlier ages. We 
must begin with three-year-olds. We must 
run schools through the summers. We must 
keep them open until 11 p.m. every night for 
recreation, adult education and community 
activities. Until we do these things we can- 
not say that the inner city school is doomed 
to failure. The Commission makes the mis- 
take of assuming that there is magic in white 
faces that makes the indispensable to 
other children’s education. This whole con- 
cept is profoundly wrong. It merely offers 
an easy evasion to the hard truth that the 
big-city school systems are highly ineffective 
and require reform on a scale not yet at- 
tempted. 


ENFORCED OPEN HOUSING ABUSE 
OF THE POLICE POWER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “Enforced Open Housing Abuse 
of the Police Power,” written by Tom 
Flynn, and published in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., Intelligencer of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENFORCED OPEN HOUSING ABUSE OF THE 

POLICE POWER 
(By Tom Flynn) 

Almost suddenly open housing has become 
an issue in State and Nation. 

In Washington President Johnson is ask- 
ing Congress for an even more sweeping 
ban on discrimination than proposed in the 
measure it refused to pass last year. 

This time the purpose is to open up every 
form of housing, the goal to be reached in 
three steps. 

During 1967 the effort would be confined 
to the promotion of voluntary steps by real 
estate agents, the home-building industry 
and state and local officials to end discrim- 
ination in the sale and rental of housing. 
To further this campaign the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development would 
offer educational and conciliatory service. 

The next year discrimination involving 
large housing developments and apartment 
projects would become illegal. 

In 1969 every form of housing, including 
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duplexes and single rooms rented out in 
private homes, would be covered. 

In Charleston a Human Rights bill cover- 
ing employment and public accommodations 
as well as housing is before the Legislature. 

What we are concerned with here is the 
open housing provision which, as introduced, 
made it an unlawful practice punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both to reject a 
prospective buyer or tenant because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, ancestry, sex 
or age. 

If the principle upon which open housing 
legislation rests is sound, if it is a proper 
use of the police power of the State to make 
available the acquisition or occupancy of 
property desired by anybody in the protected 
categories, then the federal bill, in the scope 
of its ultimate coverage, is superior to what 
is proposed for West Virginia. If it is wrong 
to discriminate in the case of a five or ten- 
apartment building it is wrong to discrim- 
inate in the case of a duplex. Similarly, if 
you can't pick your tenants for five or six 
or more rooms, you shouldn’t expect to be 
selective in the rental of two or three rooms, 
or even one room. 

If the prohibition rests on a good prin- 
ciple it is good all the way; if on a bad prin- 
ciple it is bad all the way. 

My own feeling is that it is all bad. 

While the central purpose of this type 
of legislation is, of course, to make more 
housing available to Negroes—a worthy ob- 
jective in itself but not, I submit, a proper 
matter of legal compulsion—the effect is far 
broader. Color is by no means the only 
test. And while it may be that race, re- 
ligion, national origin, ancestry, sex and 
age were added largely as window dressing, 
their inclusion vastly increases the scope of 
the prohibition and adds enormously to the 
difficulties of the property owner. 

Take a specific example. 

Say I am the owner of a building contain- 
ing five or six furnished apartments one of 
which I happen to occupy. The tenants are 
a 3 neighbors and good economic 

A vacancy occurs and a prospect calls in 
response to my advertisement in the news- 
papers. I am not favorably impressed, I 
may have many good reasons for rejecting 
him which have nothing to do with preju- 
dice. Or suppose the applicant is a woman. 
Experience has taught me that renting to a 
certain type of unattached woman is to in- 
ve trouble. This one may ring a warning 

ell. 

As the law stands now all I have to do in 
either case is to say: “I’m sorry, but I don't 
believe the apartment would suit you.” 
That’s all there would be to it and that’s all 
there should be. I’m the one who must pay 
the taxes and insurance and gas and elec- 
tricity bills. I’m the one who must keep the 
property in repair and absorb the loss if I 
happen to rent to a vandal. I'm the loser if 
the other tenants move out, rent money 
stops coming in and the bank forecloses. 

But consider my problem if and when this 
legislation becomes law. I might get away 
with turning down an applicant covered by 
the protective blanket—and who is not?— 
and I might not. My objections might or 
might not hold up if somebody elected to 
challenge me. But I shouldn't be put to the 
trouble and expense of defending myself or 
exposed to the danger of taking a chance 
on the deterioration of my property in order 
to escape the ordeal. 

At this writing the fate of both bills, fed- 
eral and State, is uncertain. Most observers 
of the legislative scene incline to the belief 
that if any open housing legislation at all is 
enacted this year—and none is expected—it 
will be more selective than contemplated in 
the pending bills. But that will not dis- 
pose of the matter. Those who believe in the 
principle on which compulsory open housing 
rests will be back again next year if they fail 
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this year. Sooner or later a clear decision 
must be reached as to where in this area 
right stops and privilege begins. 

Few rights, if any, are absolute. One 
man's liberty stops where another's starts. 
With respect to property, I cannot legiti- 
mately maintain a nuisance or violate the 
provisions of a zoning ordinance established 
for the public good. If my house stands in 
the route of a projected highway the State, 
quite properly, may take it against my wishes 
and pay whatever compensation is fixed in 
condemnation proceedings if a buyer-seller 
agreement cannot be reached. On the same 
principle certain public utilities enjoy the 
right of eminent domain. 

But it is stretching the doctrine of public 
welfare beyond the breaking point, it seems 
to me, to confer on an individual the right 
to take what he wants and in the doing de- 
prive another of the right to protect what is 
his. It is my right to live where I will if I 
can make a deal. That is, society cannot 
stake out an area and make if off limits to 
me and others like me. But neither can it, 
without abusing the police power, confer on 
anybody the privilege of marking this house 
or this apartment as his own and making it 
stick. 

No individual, I insist, has the right to take 
or occupy my property over my objection, 
or your property over your objection. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO RESPECT 
FOR LAW? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “What’s Happened to Respect 
for Law?“ written by Stanley Jacobs, 
and published in the Eagle for January- 
February 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT’S HAPPENED TO RESPECT FOR LAW? 

(By Stanley Jacobs) 

Even the interns at San Francisco General 
Hospital flinched when they saw the injuries 
of the young policeman who was carried in 
on a stretcher. His cheek geysered blood 
from an ugly wound; he was in agony from 
a savage kick in the groin and his nose was 
broken after being stomped on by a teenager's 
foot. 

Forty minutes earlier, he had tried to 
arrest two drunken rowdies on Market Street 
in the heart of downtown. A crowd had 
gathered almost at once. 

“All of those people just stood there gawk- 
ing and laughing at me,” the officer said. 
“When other hoodlums tried to take away 
my prisoners, members of the crowd held my 
arms, one took my gun, and they let the 
thugs beat me. Some even joined in the 
assault. Nobody tried to help.” 

More mystified than critical, the officer 
stared up at the hospital ceiling and asked 
wonderingly, “Whats happening to people 
these days? Many of them act as if the 
police are their enemies.” 

This injured officer was the victim of a 
social malady which is threatening the peace 
in large and small cities: contempt for au- 
thority. The previous evening, firemen an- 
swering an alarm at a San Francisco restau- 
rant which was ablaze, had been pelted with 
rocks by teenagers perched on a hill across 
from the fire. Both firemen and police had 
been injured in the senseless attack. 

In Los Angeles, two officers arrested two 
boys who were creating a disturbance in an 
amusement park. Quickly the police were 
surrounded by a cursing, jeering mob of 200 
people. Bricks were hurled, bats and jack 
handles were wielded, and a police car was 
overturned, Reinforcements were sum- 
moned from the police station. But five 
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officers were injured before the melee 
subsided. 

The attitude toward officers is so menacing 
in New York City that the police commis- 
sioner has ordered a special “tactical patrol 
force“ to disperse the taunting, dangerous 
mobs which try to interfere. 

The hazards of police work are increasing, 
thanks chiefly to the antagonism and as- 
saults by individuals who are not even in- 
volved in the trouble which makes it neces- 
sary to summon officers. The statistics are 
chilling: in New York City alone, 1,399 police- 
men were attacked by bystanders, youths, 
passersby in one eight-month period. Police 
Commissioner Michael J. Murphy says 
grimly: “The police cannot fight crime and 
the public at the same time!” 

This alarming wave of violence directed 
toward the police provoked this stern state- 
ment by J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI: 

“A mounting wave of civilian attacks on 
Officers necessitates continuing training of 
the kind made available by the FBI, so that 
police everywhere will be better equipped to 
cope with the rampaging forces of lawless- 
ness.“ 

Clearly, there are many causes for the rise 
in crime and the worsening attitude of the 
public toward officers who seek to preserve 
law and order. Here are some comments by 
experts: 

—From a Detroit Police Lieutenant: “Lack 
of discipline begins as a home problem. In 
many households, parents seem afraid of 
their own children. How can we expect 
these youngsters to show respect to the police 
if they flout the prime authorities in their 
lives—their mothers and fathers?” 

—A Manhattan District Attorney: “Excessive 
zeal in protecting the rights of criminals can 
result in contempt for the police, Hood- 
lums know full well that if the police took 
action in self-defense and retaliated against 
attackers, there would be a hue and cry from 
social workers, crackpots, and pressure 
groups that support the hoodlums and refer 
to our officers as Cossacks'.“ 

Significantly, two other police officials 
point to lack of religious guidance as a prime 
factor in the growing public hostility to of- 
ficers. Says Police Commissioner Albert N. 
Brown of Philadelphia: 

“To keep the peace these days, you need 
some other force besides policemen. Some- 
thing awesome, such as reverence,” 

And the late Police Chief William H. 
Parker of Los Angeles has said: “If we had 
greater religious direction of the young peo- 
ple, there would be fewer riots and a greater 
respect for law and officers.” 

Lieutenant Dante Andreotti, head of the 
San Francisco Police Department’s Commu- 
nity Relations Unit, said: 

“Much of today’s disrespect for authority 
stems from disorganized or indifferent family 
life. Parents need to spend more time with 
their children, to take part in the things kids 
do, and to be interested in them. Youngsters 
reflect parental attitudes. If a father is bit- 
ter toward an officer because he receives a 
ticket for speeding, some of that contempt 
for the law will rub off on the children.” 

State and local governments are doing 
more than just wringing their hands about 
the situation. The California legislature, for 
one, has amended the law to provide more 
severe penalties for assaults on the police. 

Fortunately, many enlightened police de- 
partments are assessing their own public re- 
lations problems, so their men may be re- 
garded as friends, not adversaries. 

The International Association of Chiefs of 
Police is taking a long, hard look at ways in 
which officers can improve their overall 
“image.” The Association says in its hand- 
book: 

“In a larger sense, the police officer is many 
things to the community. He is a friend, 
to be called in any emergency. He deals 
with people, and his constant contact with 
humanity often casts him in the role of 
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psychologist, clergyman, parent and brother. 
His role is not only to apprehend the law- 
breaker but to protect the law-abiding citi- 
zen.” 

New. York officials are using many tech- 
niques of publicity and public relations to 
arouse the civic conscience about the wave 
of civilian assaults on officers. Precinct 
youth councils have been formed, to bring 
teenagers in close and friendly contact with 
police. 

In Oakland, California, Police Chief Ed- 
ward Toothman believes that disrespect for 
the law—and attacks on officers—can be 
averted in many instances by putting a dif- 
ferent type on the force. He recruits highly- 
qualified men from all over the United 
States, especially from college campuses. 
Oakland’s old ruling that police officers had 
to be local residents was scrapped. Today, 
the city pays its police well and helps am- 
bitious young officers with loans if they wish 
to take additional college courses, 

Oakland's citizens have developed respect 
and appreciation for their educated, well- 
trained “college cops.” Instead of attacking 
officers, the people have taken the lead in 
urging the city couneil to give perlodie pay 
raises to officers. 

St. Louis authorities have enrolled 10,000 
citizen volunteers to work with the police, 
in a campaign of public education to im- 
prove attitudes toward law enforcement. 

The San Francisco Police Officers Associa- 
tion has established the “Public Recogni- 
tions Award” for outstanding acts by citi- 
zens who try to aid officers. 

Fortunately, there are many in America 
who understand the need for law and order, 
and who are willing to risk even their lives 
to enable officers to fulfill their duties. The 
“good guys,” to use television parlance, still 
outnumber the bad guys. But the gap is 
closing; it is later than we think. 

Unless more people are inspired to view 
the police as friends, not foes, no street will 
be safe and anarchy will lurk just around 
the corner. 


SELF-PRESERVATION REQUIRES US 
TO BLOCK COMMUNIST AGGRES- 
SION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “Self-Preservation Requires Us 
To Block Communist Aggression,” pub- 
lished in the Herald-Adviser, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., of March 5, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELF-PRESERVATION REQUMES Us To Brock 
COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

As the war in Vietnam appeared to be 
moving into a new and more intense phase 
last week—despite administration assur- 
ances that it hadn’t escalated at all—many 
thoughtful Americans began having fresh 
misgivings about the role of the U.S. in 
Southeast Asia and in other parts of the 
world where our interests are, at best, in 
controversy. 

The occasion for these misgivings, in ad- 
dition to the stepping-up of the war itself, 
was supplied by anti-war statements before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
Henry Steele Commager, the historian, 
Stringfellow Barr, the political scientist and 
former president of the Foundation of World 
Government, and of course by Senator J. 
William Fulbright, chairman of the prestigi- 
ous Senate committee. 

Of these comments, those by Mr. Com- 
mager were the most arresting and worri- 
some. He told the committee the United 
States had overextended itself as a world 
power because of a “moralistic obsession” 
with Communism. 
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He claimed the U.S. does not have the 
material, intellectual or moral resources to 
be at once an American, European and Asian 
power. 

He said the U.S. must learn that there are 
limitations and restraints on the application 
of its “immense power,” and suggested that 
there was nothing craven about the acknowl- 
edgment of such limitations because they are 
in keeping with the American tradition of 
limitations on the power of the government. 

er’s was, in our view, the most ef- 
fective and persuasive argument against our 
present involvement in Vietnam that has 
been made in a public forum. But it was 
philosophically akin to the report of String- 
fellow Barr on a study made for the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

Barr said that “Rome was arrogant and 
self-righteous—it relied on tenacious force 
in all its enterprises—it was the heaviest 
armed and richest society on earth.” And 
in his opinion, the United States and its peo- 
ple are marching in the same direction and 
by the same means to dominate the world. 

But it simply isn’t true that we are trying 
to “extend an empire” or “dominate the 
world.” The record speaks for itself. 

We fought a war over Cuba, but never 
attempted overtly to circumscribe her free- 
dom of choice. As a result, Cuba today is a 
member of the Communist bloc. 

We took the Philippines, also from the 
Spanish, and made them a free nation. Was 
that bad? We've protected West Germany's 
right to survival as a Democratic nation. 

We conquered Japan in World War II and 
today Japan is a vigorous, independent na- 
tion—far better off, indeed, thin before the 
war. 

We have intervened on Seba n in the af- 
fairs of Mexico, but not since it became a 
viable nation. With the countries of Central 
and South America, we have had various 
types of relationships, but our present at- 
titude toward Panama is a good example of 
our willingness to recognize the national 
rights of people directly within our sphere 
of influence. 

In opposing Communism throughout the 
world—in Greece, in Lebanon, in Korea, in 
Laos and in Vietnam,—we have consistently 
pledged ourselves to abide by the will of the 
people in free elections. 

Mr. Commager's arguments, while they are 
all valid and persuasive, sidestep the para- 
mount problem of what the world would be 
like (and whether our national security 
would be really secure) if we had not made 
any effort to confront the Communists—even 
when they installed a complete missile sys- 
tem on the Island of Cuba. 

Mr. Commager is right: We are overex- 
tended; we cannot keep peace throughout 
the world and put down aggression wherever 
it starts up. We may not always be able 
to stop the advance of Communism, or any 
other isms of which we disapprove. If we 
have, as Commager charges, a “messianic 
feeling” that the United States has a “deep 
obligation” to extend democracy throughout 
the world, there has been no evidence of it 
lately. That theory was pretty well exploded 
back in 1918. 

The motivation for U.S. actions against 
Communism since the end of World War II 
has been nothing as complicated as moralis- 
tic evangelism or empire-building, but self- 
preservation pure and simple. 

We would all—hawks, doves and spar- 
rows—like to be out of this cruel and agoniz- 
ing war in Vietnam. But where would Histo- 
rian Commager have us begin the defense of 
freedom? In Formosa? In Denmark? On 
Long Island Sound? 

Mr. Commager would hardly be willing to 
say that there was no place, short of Kansas 
City, where we would have to draw the line 
and put up a fight. On the other hand, 
neither President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy or President John- 
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son ever said or intimated that there was 
no limit to the line and no set of circum- 
stances which would warn us against inter- 
vention. 

The Commager argument states that Com- 
munism is not a monolithic system, and we 
have lately had evidence to inspire hope that 
this is true. But isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
pose that some of the cracks in the Commu- 
nist facade have been put there by freedom’s 
defenders? 

The average citizen can find fault with 
much that has happened in Vietnam—the 
strategy, the escalation, the occasional hesi- 
tancy, the occasional impulsiveness—but as a 
practical man obliged to guess right the 
first time (historians, of course, are by pro- 
fession second-guessers), the citizen believes 
American troops fighting in Southeast Asia 
are somehow defending the United States. 
He finds more satisfaction in believing in 
something than in nothing. 


BETTER HOUSING NO GUARANTEE 
OF CRIME REDUCTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Oversold—Better Housing No 
Guarantee of Crime Reduction,” pub- 
lished in the Wheeling, W. Va., Intel- 
ligencer of Tuesday, February 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OVERSOLD: BETTER HOUSING No GUARANTEE OF 
ORIME REDUCTION 


One of the most vigorously advanced argu- 
ments in favor of slum clearance is that by 
improving the living conditions of those in 
the congested areas, particularly in the 
ghettos of our large Cities, we would auto- 
matically reduce the crime rate, 

That there is a relationship between crime 
and housing is amply demonstrated by the 
relative lawlessness of the average slum area. 
But what, precisely, is that relationship? 
Does the condition of the housing itself 
foster the crime, or is it that those with 
criminal tendencies gather in the slum areas 
in disproportionately large numbers because 
they cannot cope elsewhere? 

Improvement of the level of behavior is, 
of course, one of the laudable objectives of 
slum clearance and other facets of the war 
on poverty. 

Another, of course, is to raise the dignity 
of the individual and improve his creature 
comfort to the degree that appropriate social 
action can accomplish that purpose. 

But it would be a serious mistake, this 
newspaper believes, to advance improved 
housing and economic betterment as virtual 
cure-alls for crime, Convert every dwelling 
unit in every ghetto into a modern apartment 
with all the decencies of urban dwelling, 
leave the same people in residence there, 
make work available for all the idle capable 
of it and provide assistance for those in- 
capable, do nothing to change their mode of 
life and all of these areas would degenerate 
into slums again in a few years with little 
improvement in the moral climate. 

That is not an argument against better 
housing or the alleviation of poverty. It is 
an argument against too great reliance on 
good housing and economic aid as socially 
reforming influences. For the shocking fact 
is that while crime still is more prevalent 
in the slum areas, the rate of crime increase, 
as disclosed in official reports, is twice as 
great in the suburbs as in the Cities. 

Let's do what we reasonably can to make it 
possible for everybody to live in a decent 
house. But let’s not lull ourselves into a 
false sense of security by placing too much 
reliance in a good home as a guarantee of 
good behavior. 
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THE COMMUNITY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I rise 
to make note of the fact that the Sen- 
ate today is playing host to a most sig- 
nificant and most interesting group of 
men and women from every region of the 
country. They are here as guests of 
the Vice President. 

I am referring to the members of the 
Community Representatives Advisory 
Council. This council was appointed 
over a year ago by Mr. Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. They are serving in their 
respective communities as representa- 
tives of the poor. They have the re- 
sponsibility of articulating and repre- 
senting the needs and the interests of 
the poor. 

In the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which this Congress first enacted in 1964 
and renewed each of the subsequent 2 
years, there is a requirement for maxi- 
mum feasible participation” by the peo- 
ple in the community for whom the 
program was enacted. Tens of thou- 
sands of poor people are now giving very 
special and useful service on behalf of 
their fellow citizens. They have been 
given, for many of them the first time, 
a voice and a role in the development 
and execution of community programs. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
determined that participation by the 
poor should not be limited to the local 
community. Mr. Shriver created this 
unique. council, the Community Repre- 
sentatives Advisory Council and has met 
with them every few months to get their 
own evaluation of how the program is 
going, how better to reach the poorest 
of the poor, and how to improve the 
program. They provide an independent, 
detached, and objective voice in the 
councils of OEO. They are meeting to- 
day and tomorrow—and have taken a 
short recess to be here as guests of the 
Vice President, with whom they met for 
a half day at their last meeting. 

I submit for the Recorp the names of 
these dedicated and patriotic men and 
women and ask that the list be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mr. Armando Atencio, 2670 Lynwood Lane, 
Pueblo, Colorado 81004. 

Mrs. Ruth Atkins, 1345 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10026. 

Mrs. Annie Mae Bankhead, Route 2, Box 
626, Little Rock, Arkansas 72203. 

Rev. Scott Bread, Route 2, Stilwell, Okla- 
homa 74960. 

Mrs. Doris Brooks, 1434 South 22nd Street, 
e Pennsylvania 19121. 

Mrs. Bertie Domineack, 3010 Mathers 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45206. 

Mrs. Dorothy Echols, 3336 32nd Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama 35207. 

Mr. Pedro Gallegos, General Delivery, Villa 
Nueva, New Mexico 77206. 

Mary Henry, 13412 Mettler Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 90061. 


Mr. Carl Johnson, Box 32, Verda, Kentucky 
40872. 

Mr. Peter Kaalalli, 89 116 Kawao Avenue, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96792. 

Mr. Roland Krouse, Rural Route 1, Marion, 
Iowa 52302. 
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Mrs. Gladys Kyles, 6213 South Greenwood 
Avenue, 3rd Floor, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Mr. James Landers, 714 Bayard Park Drive, 
Evansville, Indiana 47713. 

Mrs, Viola McFerren, Route 4, Box 133A, 
Somerville, Tennessee 38068. 

Mr. Lawrence McVoy, P.O. Box 2026, Sta- 
tion A, Omaha, Nebraska 68120. 

Mr. Felix Monteiro, 526 Purchase Street, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 02740. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, 516 Newton Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20010. 

Mrs. Estelle Pierce, 203 Renner Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey 07112. 

Mrs. Pauline Rolland, 2584 Wisteria Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32209. 

Mrs. Paula Spellman, 811 South Washing- 
ton, Apt. No. 379, Seattle, Washington 98104. 

Mr. Toby Solorzano, Route 1, Box 105B, 
Gilroy, California 95020. 

Mrs. Helen Starkweather, 630 Elwood Ave- 
nue, North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411. 

Reverend Henry Tevlin, C.O., 911 Crawford 
Road, P.O. Box 982, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina 29730. 

Mrs. Laura Valle, 5538 Herbert Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63120. 

Mrs. Claretta Wordlaw, 609 Darst Avenue, 
New Bern, North Carolina 28560. 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTO THEFT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, automobile theft is considered to 
be one of the major problems of crime in 
the Nation. Of particular significance 
is the fact that more than 60 percent of 
those arrested for this crime in 1965 were 
under 18 years of age, and 88 percent 
were under 25. The crime of stealing 
automobiles is one which primarily in- 
volves our young people. 

This fact was forcefully underscored 
in the recent hearings held by the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
I am privileged to be a member. Testi- 
mony presented at the hearings corrob- 
orated the findings of the President’s 
Crime Commission. However, the testi- 
mony noted that the total number of 
young people involved in this crime can- 
not be concluded on the basis of the total 
number of youths arrested for this 
offense. 

Compounding the problem is the fact 
that where the automobile thief is under 
18 years old, in most cases the crime in- 
volves other youths. For some reason, 
these others are not arrested, and are 
thus not made a part of the 60- to 64- 
percent figure believed to be directly in- 
volved with the commission of the crime. 
Nevertheless, these youths are a part of 
the total picture of the problem of auto- 
mobile theft. 

Alarmingly, the incidence of this 
crime is increasing on a national scale. 
According to the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau, the number of automo- 
bile thefts in the United States in 1965 
increased by 12 percent over those in 
1964. The bureau estimates that at the 
present rate of increase, more than 1 
million cars will be stolen in 1973 alone. 

It is commendable that nearly 9 out 
of 10 stolen cars are subsequently re- 
covered. However, considering that au- 
tomobile thefts are on a definite increase 
and that an increasing number of the 
recovered stolen cars are found stripped, 
the impact of this crime on the public 
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is still tremendous. The monetary value 
of the loss of property in 1965 was $60 
million. The loss to the public as a re- 
sult. of anxiety and inconvenience to the 
car owner, and cost of investigation by 
the police and insurance companies is 
inestimable. Most important is the loss 
to the public of the young people appre- 
hended for stealing cars. 

The problem of automobile theft is 
traditionally considered a “big city” 
crime. The testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
revealed that there is a rising rate of 
incidence in suburban communities and 
rural areas, but the big city remains the 
primary field of activity for car thieves. 

An excellent series of articles dealing 
with automobile theft in a big city; 
namely, Washington, D.C., was published 
recently in the Washington Post. This 
four-part series noted that auto theft 
has grown faster in Washington than in 
any other big city in the country. Fur- 
thermore, it related this crime to the 
young people of our community and sug- 
gested ways in which auto thefts could 
be prevented. This series helps to re- 
mind us again of a problem of crime 
which the Congress must try to resolve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post articles 
on automobile theft be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME ON WHeEELS—I: Auro THEFT HERE 
TRIPLE 1960—20 CARS DISAPPEAR ON AN 
AVERAGE DAY 

(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

Washington is suffering its worst wave of 
automobile thievery in history. 

Twenty cars are expected to disappear 
from the city’s streets and parking lots to- 
day. At that rate, 7000 cars—worth more 
than five million dollars—will be stolen in 
Washington this year. 

The number stolen here has tripled since 
1960, despite an increase of only 15 per 
cent in the number of cars registered. Auto 
theft has grown faster in Washington than 
in any other big city. 

For the 12 month period ending Jan. 31, 
1967, there were 6789 auto thefts in Wash- 
ington. That figure represented 22.5 per 
cent of all serious crimes in the District. 

Nationwide, with more than half a million 
cars stolen last year, auto theft is the third 
most frequently committed crime—following 
burglary and larceny. In Washington, only 
burglars strike more often than car thieves. 

NOT PROFESSIONALS 

The blame cannot be put on a band of 
slick professionals who spirit the cars off, 
repaint them or change their identification 
and then sell them out of town somewhere. 

About 300 such rings do operate in some 
parts of the country: New York and Mas- 
sachusetts in the Northeast, Georgia and 
Florida in the Southeast, Illinois and In- 
diana in the Midwest, California in the Far 
West. 

But local police and Federal officials agree 
that they seldom strike in the Washington 
area. One reason is the strong title and 
registration laws here that make disposing 
of a stolen car difficult. 

In Washington, 96 per cent of the stolen 
cars are recovered by the police. Three of 
every four are found within 72 hours of their 
disappearance. Half turn up in the same 
precinct where they were stolen. 

The thieves turn out to be teen-aged boys 
and young men. Seven of every ten people 
arrested for stealing cars here are under 21. 
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STEAL FOR PLEASURE 


They take the cars in neighborhoods near 
where they live. Half of the cars are stolen 
in the densely populated 11th, 14th, 9th and 
18th precincts. Very few are taken from 
the higher income 6th, 7th and 8th Precincts 
in the Northwest. Two of every three car 
theft victims are Negroes. 

Thieves take the cars for the sheer pleas- 
ure of driving them or merely to get from 
one place to another. Few of those arrested 
for auto theft have cars of their own. Eight 
of every ten do not even have drivers’ 
licenses. 

For decades this kind of car stealing has 
been known as “joyriding.” But Lt. Bernie 
Panetta, commander of the Metropolitan 
Police Auto Squad, does not like that term. 

“Too many people, including some prose- 
cutors and judges, think it is not a serious 
crime when a kid takes a car and just rides 
around in it,” Panetta complains. 

This reasoning, he and other law enforce- 
ment people say, ignores first of all the 
danger that these drivers pose. Almost every 
night, car thieves streak down busy city 
streets at high speeds. 

“Most of the time, we go after them just 
so we can have a siren and flashing light 
going to warn the people in their way,” Pa- 
netta says. 

EASILY STRIPPED 


Sometimes, like late last Jan. 20, a stolen 
car hits a tree. Two young men died that 
night. Another is still in the hospital. Two 
more will stand trial for auto theft. 

About one of every ten stolen cars is in- 
volved in some kind of accident. Many 
others are stripped of easily detachable parts. 
Police find that the cars they recover suffer 
an average of $200 damage each. 

“Joyriding” also has proven to be an im- 
portant step for many youngsters on the 
ladder to a career of habitual crime. Na- 
tionally, two of every five juveniles arrested 
for stealing have no previous police record. 

Washington's Juvenile Bureau policemen 
say a higher percentage of the young car 
thieves here have been in trouble with the 
police before. But often, it was for truancy, 
trouble in their homes of other relatively 
minor things. Auto theft is often their first 
serious crime. And, for many, not their last, 

There is also little doubt that older thieves 
often Sree stolen cars as rtation. for 
committing other crimes, including bery 
and burglary: E 

The police have no way of knowing exactly 
how many, but Panetta says “just about 
every day we hear the description of a get- 
away car on the radio and, sure enough, that 
car is on our ‘hot sheet’.” 

Auto theft eats up a lot of police time and 
expense. Using a yardstick developed in 
studies elsewhere it can be estimated roughly 
that Washington police spend probably 
10,000 man-hours and $50,000 each year 
tracking down stolen cars. 

This does not count the police, court and 
prison expense inyolved in dealing with the 
900 people who were arrested for stealing 
cars here last year. 

And a great deal more money is being in- 
vested in an areawide police information 
system that will soon be used to help locate 
stolen cars. Police in cruisers will be able 
to call in the license number of a car they 
spot on the street and find out in seconds 
whether or not it is stolen. 

But what is most perplexing for police 
here and law enforcement officials every- 
where is their firm belief that auto theft is 
the most easily prevented of all major crimes. 

Two of every five cars stolen are made 
available by drivers who leave their keys in 
the ignition or the ignition unlocked. 

Two more of those five are driven away by 
thieves using keys from similar cars or mas- 
ter” keys available for a few dollars from 
mail order firms that advertise in magazines 
and circulars through the mails, 
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Most of the remaining thefts involve a 
le short-circuit of ignition wires, 
jamming the ignition or even use of a sub- 
stitute ignition available, complete with its 
own key, at auto parts stores. 

Justice Department officials, who are co- 
ordinating a national campaign to stop auto 
theft, believe it can be cut in half if drivers 
would simply lock their cars, if master key 
sales were limited by law and if auto makers 
would do more to make it much more difi- 
cult for thieves who easily get into and drive 
off even locked cars. 

CRIME ON WHEELS—II: YounG Car THIEVES 
OFTEN STEAL ON IMPULSE 
(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

“There was this night that I saw a car 
parked in front of a lumber store in the 
neighborhood. The keys were right there 
in the ignition,” the 16-year-old remembered. 

“I say to myself: ‘You should leave it 
alone, You gonna get into trouble if you 
take it.’ 

“Then you start thinking. You walk 
around the block or something. You think 
and think. And finally you just have to 
come back and take that car if it’s still there. 

“Tt was still there that night. I got in 
behind the wheel and I was on my way.” 

The boy, who is now at the District’s Cedar 
Knoll training school for delinquents in 
Laurel, began stealing cars when he was 13. 
He can't remember how many he has stolen 
since. 

“I always liked to ride,” he explained. “It 
makes you feel real good to get behind that 
wheel. To show off, even just for yourself.” 

When he told about some of the times he 
took cars and about how he ran from the 
police, he remembered the exact description 
of each car—all the fancy things about it 
that the commercials on television empha- 
size 


Like the night he was trapped by the police 
with a hot car in an alley. He managed to 
jump out, run between some building and 
get into a friend’s house nearby, where he 
wasn't found. 

“It was a 64 Impala that time,” he vol- 
unteered, “a black convertible, Super Sport, 
with black interior, too, and buckets ... oh 
yeah, and four on the floor. A good car, but 
it got stuck in neutral and that’s how they 
caught up with me.” 

Another young car thief at Cedar Knoll, 
who is 17, told the same kind of stories. He 
swelled with pride when he said that there 
is no car that he cannot steal. He explained 
in detail about duplicate keys, coat hangers, 
tinfoil gum wrappers and things under the 
hood of a car. 

“Some of these kids simply cannot resist 
cars,” an official at Cedar Knoll said. Some 
of them have never committed any other of- 
fense. They’re often mild kids, no behavior 
problems, no violent tendencies. They just 
steal cars again and again.” 

Seven of every 10 car thieves arrested in 
Washington are under 21. Three of each of 
those seven are 15 years old or younger. 

“Automobiles hold a strong fascination for 
kids today,” Capt. William Farran, com- 
mander of the Metropolitan Police Juvenile 
Bureau, explained. “A key in the ignition 
of an unlocked car can be quite a stimulus 
for them. 

“A boy or group of boys who are not afraid 
of getting into trouble can be walking down 
the street not even thinking about stealing 
a car,” Farran said. Then they see one with 
the keys inside or the motor on. And they're 
off just like that. 

NEIGHBOR’S CAR 


They take cars not only to “joyride,” Far- 
ran said, but also simply to get from one 
place to another. 

One boy in Southeast Washington noticed 
that his neighbor left his car in the drive- 
way overnight with the key in the ignition. 
So the boy took the car every morning to 
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deliver newspapers. It went on for weeks 
before the car’s owner got up early one morn- 
ing and found the car gone. 

There have been cases involving boys who 
went down to the Juvenile Court to report 
to probation officers and then stole cars to 
get back home. 

Almost none of the juveniles arrested for 
car theft in Washington have driver’s 
licenses or cars of their own. “We almost 
never get a boy from west of Rock Creek 
taking a car,” Farran said, “because they 
almost all have cars or access to them. Our 
problems with them center on traffic viola- 
tions and accidents.” 

He said juvenile thieves seldom sell cars 
to fences or strip them down. The youths 
interviewed at Cedar Knoll agreed. Some 
times though,” one said, “a guy will take a 
newer car to Baltimore or southern Mary- 
land somewhere and get $300 or $400 for it.” 

And he added that he and other boys 
often took the most easily detachable parts 
off fancy cars—the most expensive hubcaps 
off a Thunderbird, for instance—and sell 
them to friends who had cars. 

Most juvenile auto thieves do not have 
records of serious crimes before they start 
taking cars. Farran says that many “are 
already well known to police,” but that the 
previous contacts usually were no more seri- 
ous than truancy or disorderly conduct. 

About half of the youths arrested for auto 
theft get picked up for it again. Some 
finally wind up in the Lorton, Va., Youth 
Center Prison. One inmate in four is there 
because he stole a car. 

Some turn to other serious crimes, often 
using stolen cars for transportation. “I 
knew one older guy,” a boy at Cedar Knoll 
said, “who would steal a car here, drive to 
Baltimore to rob someone and then come 
back here and ditch the car.” 

READY TO QUIT 

Some others actually outgrow car stealing, 
although the felony record they acquire for 
it remains and often hurts their future 
chances to get jobs. 

One 17-year-old at Cedar Knoll insists he is 
ready to quit. “As you get older, it’s not the 
same,” he said. “You find out that stealing 
cars ain't nothing now. It doesn't make you 
big anymore.” 

“Besides, it’s too easy to get Killed,” he 
said, remembering the nights he was running 
from police and “going through so many 
lights at 80 or 90 miles an hour that it wasn’t 
even funny.” 

And there was the night last October 
when he turned down a ride in a car stolen 
by a friend. Later that night, the other boy 
had to run from the police. He couldn’t 
make a turn at 28th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue se. going about 70 miles an hour, the 
police said, and died instantly when the car 
smashed into a tree. 

Crime ON WHEE LS—III: Drivers INVITE 

THEFTS 
(By Leonard Downie Jr.) 

Where is your car now? 

Chances are that, wherever it is, it could 
be stolen with ease by a teenager. 

“I could always take a car anytime I wanted 
one,” boasted a 17-year-old boy now at the 
District’s Cedar Knoll training school for 
delinquents in Laurel. His police record 
more than supports his boast. 

It is easiest to take a car, he said, when 
the keys are left in the ignition. Or when 
the ignition on a General Motors car made 
before 1965 is left in the unlocked position. 
Then it can be started without a key. 

Two of every five cars stolen in Washington 
have keys in them or the ignition unlocked. 
“The drivers who leave them that way are 
causing crimes,” one Washington police offi- 
cial said. “And most of them are juvenile 
crimes that start many boys down the road 
to prison,” 

More and more, the police report, commer- 
cial parking lots and used car lots—where 
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keys are often left in every car—are becom- 
ing favorite targets for young auto thieves. 


PARKING LOTS 


Some parking lots lose several cars every 
month. The youths themselves boast that 
they can take cars from the used car lots at 
night, drive them around and return them 
before the next morning without anyone 
discovering the theft. 

Not too long ago, the police themselves 
were the victims when a thief drove off in 
& paddy wagon that had been parked in 
front of a downtown hotel. The lone po- 
liceman driving it had left the keys in the 
wagon while he went inside the hotel to 
investigate a complaint. 

If the key is not in the car, it is often 
easy for the thief to get one. Every teen- 
aged car thief interviewed at Cedar Knoll 
said that a key from one General Motors 
car will start another “if you just fool 
around with it enough.” ` 

“The same thing is true for all kinds of 
cars,” a General Motors spokesman said. 
But the boys at Cedar Knoll say that it is 
much more difficult to start a Ford or Chrys- 
ler car with a key from another one of the 
same make. 

MORE OF THEM 


And the D.C. Crime Commission found 
that eight of every ten cars stolen in Wash- 
ington are General Motors cars. Part of the 
bulge might be attributable to a higher 
proportion of GM cars registered here and 
to the ignition on pre-1965 models that 
could be left unlocked without a key in it. 

Then there are “master keys.” The mail 
order houses in Florida and California that 
sell them advertise in magazines and circu- 
lars sent through the mails. 

“Double money-back guarantee on our 
master keys,” says the big type on a circular 
recently sent by a Florida mail order firm 
to car dealers, service stations, garages and 
others in this area. 

For $3, the circular pointed out, you could 
buy three keys “to open all Ford products,” 
three “to open all Rambler products,” or 
three “To open all Chrysler Motor products,” 

For $4, you could buy six keys “to open 
all General Motors products.” And, in a 
“special 10-day offer,” the firm was selling 
all four sets of keys together for just $8. 

“Actually these keys are what we call 
‘jigglers’,”” a Metropolitan Police Auto Squad 
detective explained. “You have to jiggle 
one awhile in the door lock to open it 
ee it in the ignition before the car 


The car owner makes the job easier for 
the thief using a master key if he leaves his 
doors unlocked. “Then the thief can get 
inside right away and take his time working 
on the ignition without attracting so much 
attention,” the detective added. 

Most stolen cars were left unlocked by 
their owners. Two of every three are taken 
from a residential street right in front of 
or near the owner’s home. 

A walk down any residential street in the 
central, northeast or southeast sections of 
the city, where most of the cars are stolen, 
shows why. 

About one car in every four parked along 
the cub is unlocked. Or the front window is 
down, the vent window open or a door ajar. 
And this is winter. 

In the business districts, you find cars 
parked in store lots or in front of stores 
with the keys in them. Or the motor run- 
ning. 

But even with the car turned off and 
locked up tight, it is not safe. Even if the 
thief has no key from another similar model 
or a master key, he isn’t licked. 

A 16-year-old at Cedar Knoll told how 
easy it is to open a door with a coat hanger 
slipped down through a locked vent window. 
And he knew a dozen ways to start the car, 
from using gum wrapper tinfoil to short- 
circuit the ignition wire to jamming the 
voltage regulator somehow. 


E- 
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A 17-year-old told how the 14th Precinct 
police would put a recovered stolen car in 
the parking lot behind the stationhouse, 
“and we'd steal it again.” 

“Of course, there was a lock on the gate,” 
the youth said. “But we could usually find 
a kid who could pick it, even though that 
was more trouble than taking the car.” 
CRIME ON WHEELS—IV: ANTITHEFT DEVICES 

AND CAREFUL Drivers COULD CUT RISING 

WAVE OF CAR LOSSES 

(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

Every driver remembering every time he 
parks his car to take the key out of the 
ignition and lock the doors. 

A car ignition switch that throws out the 
key when the motor is turned off, or sounds 
a loud alarm if the key is left in. 

A steering column or transmission lock 
that stops a thief from driving off in a car 
even if he succeeds in starting its motor. 

A law clamping down on the mail order 
sales of “master” keys that can be used to 
start any car. 

These are among the suggestions strongly 
supported by the Justice Department for 
putting the brakes on Washington’s fastest 
rising crime: auto theft: 

“Everyone has an obligation . . not to in- 
vite crime,” the National Crime Commission 
stressed in the crime prevention part of its 
report to President Johnson last month. 

It singled out auto theft as the one crime 
that could be most dramatically reduced—if 
drivers, legislators and car manufacturers 
all met their obligations to stop making the 
parked car one of the most tempting invita- 
tions to crime. 

The Justice Department is working to car- 
ry out the Crime Commission’s recommenda- 
tions by consulting with auto makers, writ- 
ing master key control legislation for Con- 
gress and coordinating a national campaign 
to remind drivers to lock their cars and take 
their keys with them. 

Nineteen national law enforcement, trade 
and civic organizations are sponsoring the 
“lock your car” campaign which will feature 
posters, speeches and parking meter and 
bumper stickers. In a few weeks, the Na- 
tional Advertising Council will dispense the 
message in newspaper, magazine, radio and 
television advertising. 

Crime Commission consultants say it is 
important that drivers lock their cars, but 
they add that campaigns to remind them 
usually are successful for only a short time. 

In Washington, stickers were put on park- 
ing meters and posters were fastened onto 
utility poles last summer. The auto theft 
rate leveled off for a few months, But then 
it shot back up in December and January, 
when twice as many cars were stolen than 
during the same months a year before. 

Washington has a regulation making it il- 
legal for the driver to leave his keys in a 
parked car. But, as has been the case in 
most cities, enforcement has fallen off. 

Washington police keep no statistics on 
how they ticket drivers for the offense. An 
Official in the District’s Department of Motor 
Vehicles said that “not too much emphasis 
is put on it anymore.” 

Leaving the key in a parked car was made 
equal to a moving violation at first, mean- 
ing that a guilty motorist wound up with one 
point toward revocation of his license. That 
practice has been discontinued. 

Let's face it, the police have better things 
to do,” one National Crime Commission con- 
sultant on auto theft said. “Up to now, too 
much emphasis has been placed on the police 
role in controlling car theft anyway. It has 
come to dominate their time. Bank robbers 
are profiting from this.” 

The Crime Commission’s consultants de- 
cided that the emphasis should be put not 
only on the police and drivers, but on the 
car manufacturers. It is still much too 
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easy for any teen-ager to steal a car that is 
locked up tight, they reasoned. 

The change made in the ignition switch 
of General Motors cars was cited as an ex- 
ample of how design change can influence 
auto theft. Until 1965, the ignitions in GM 
cars could be left in an unlocked position 
(and started by anyone) without keys in 
them. 

A study made in St. Louis in 1965 showed 
that 50 per cent fewer new Chevrolets were 
stolen that year than in 1964, even though 
the number registered was about the same, 

Most of the auto makers are also increasing 
the number of tumbler combinations to dis- 
courage the use of master keys and keys from 
similar models by auto thieves. GM once 
had 64 key-lock combinations; in 1967 
models it has 729. And auto makers are 
trying to make it more difficult to reach the 
ignition wires. 

But Crime Commission consultants want 
Detroit to do much more. They recommend 
exploring ways to build an ignition system 
that would force the driver to take his key 
out when he shut off the motor. One sug- 
gestion is for a spring mechanism that would 
toss the key back out of the ignition. 

They also want auto makers to consider 
installing a transmission or steering column 
lock that would make it impossible for a 
thief to shift into forward gear or to steer a 
car even after he had started its motor. 

Since 1960, all cars driven in West Ger- 
many have been required by law to have 
steering column locks. They were used years 
ago on some American cars, but then were 
banned in some states as unsafe. Engineers 
consulted by the Crime Commission believe 
that old technological problems could be 
overcome if the auto makers worked enough 
on the problem. 

Some foreign cars sold here—including 
Peugeots and Renaults from France—have 
steering column locks, Others—like Volks- 
wagen—do not put the locks on cars exported 
to the United States because laws in some 
states ban them. 

The Crime Commission also recommended 
to President Johnson that “some Federal 
agency work with (the car manufacturers) to 
establish minimum requirements” for auto 
theft-proof devices on cars. 

“This responsibility,” the Commisssion 
added, “could well be assigned to the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Agency as part of its 
program to establish safety standards for 
automobilies.” 

Justice Department officials report now 
that they are waiting to “see what Detroit 
does” before writing legislation to put the 
fight against auto theft under Federal agency 
control. 

Legislation to ban or at least closely limit 
the mail order sales of master keys is already 
being written and will soon go to top Justice 
Department officials for their approval. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTIES OF 
CIVILIAN AND MILITARY DE- 
FENSE PERSONNEL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased to have been ap- 
pointed by Chairman RUSSELL to serve 
on a special subcommittee to consider 
the homeowners’ relief bill, proposed 
legislation by the Department of De- 
fense to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for use by the 
Secretary of Defense in acquiring prop- 
erties necessarily vacated by civilian and 
military defense personnel because of the 
closing of their bases. Other members 
of the subcommittee include Chairman 
Jackson and Senators CANNON, INOUYE, 
Byrp of Virginia, and Dominick. 

I am deeply gratified to have a chance 
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to serve on this subcommittee as we 
near fruition of this campaign for home- 
owner relief; a campaign I have been 
helping wage for more than 3 years. 

In my joint capacity as an Armed 
Services Committee member and as 
ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate’s Housing and Urban Affairs Sub- 
committee, I have been insisting on and 
working for many months to achieve 
financial relief for homeowners forced 
by arbitrary base closing to move and 
often to suffer losses on their property. 

In 1964, when the Defense Secretary 
disclosed his major reduction plan, af- 
fecting among many others in the Na- 
tion, my State’s Amarillo Air Force Base 
and James Connally Air Force Base at 
Waco, I urged the Defense Department 
to recognize immediately the financial 
hardships sure to develop from the forced 
sale of homes in what was certain to be 
a suddenly depressed market. Despite 
the logie and equity of such considera- 
tion the Defense Secretary chose to ig- 
nore the problem. 

In 1965, the Housing Act written in 
my Housing Subcommittee contained a 
provision for financial relief to these 
homeowners. Again this year, the De- 
fense Secretary refused to request the 
funds authorized and passed up a chance 
to alleviate the problem early in the 
game. We had made available to him 
a chance to grant mortgage morato- 
riums and to directly purchase some 
properties. 

By 1966, when it became evident that 
the Defense Secretary did not intend to 
implement the wise, bipartisan provi- 
sions of the Congress, a further, more 
determined campaign was mounted. I 
introduced separate legislation to ac- 
complish the homeowner relief, and I 
submitted a resolution enabling the 
Armed Services Committee to conduct a 
complete inquiry into the increasingly 
pressing problem. The 1966 housing bill 
presented to the Senate by my subcom- 
mittee flatly mandated the Defense Sec- 
retary to implement the relief program. 

At this juncture the Defense Depart- 
ment saw the handwriting on the wall 
and finally proposed legislation of its 
own. The Department’s proposals did 
not provide all the relief many of us 
felt desirable; however, in an effort to 
get something accomplished finally, we 
agreed on the Senate floor to ameliorate 
the committee’s mandate“ language 
and accept the Department’s suggestions 
and assurances that action would be 
forthcoming. 

We now appear to have arrived at the 
point of action. I anticipate prompt 
committee and congressional approval of 
the new draft legislation and speedy De- 
partment implementation. This will al- 
low us to provide $11 million in funds 
for fiscal year 1967 and $27 million for 
fiscal 1968. It would enable us to make 
immediate relief payments for both cur- 
rent and past hardships to more than 
28,000 homeowners damaged through no 
fault of their own. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a detailed explanation of the current 
homeowner’s relief situation as ably pre- 
pared by Mr. Gordon Nease of the 
Armed Services Committee professional 
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staff. I commend this explanation to 
the attention of all Senators who are 
faced with the base-closing problem in 
their States. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ASSISTANCE TO HOMEOWNERS IN BASE 
CLOSURE Annas 


BASIC LEGISLATION 


Section 1013 of Public Law 89-754, the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide assistance to mili- 
tary or civilian employee homeowners by 
reducing their losses incident to the disposal 
of their homes when the military installa- 
tions at which they were serving or employed 
are ordered to be closed in whole or in part. 
To provide such assistance, the Secretary is 
authorized “to acquire title to, hold, manage, 
and dispose of, or, in lieu thereof, to reim- 
burse for certain losses upon private sale of, 
or foreclosure against, any property im- 
proved with a one- or two-family 
dwelling. ...” 

The Act establishes in the Treasury a fund 
to be available to the Secretary for extending 
such financial assistance to qualified home- 
owners but subsection 1013(1) requires that 
appropriations for the acquisition of prop- 
erties must be authorized by a military con- 
struction authorization act and that no 
monies in the fund may be expended except 
as may be provided in appropriation acts. 

The Act authorizes assistance for the owner 
of a qualified dwelling if he was a serviceman 
or a civilian occupying the dwelling and 
serving or employed at the installation at 
the time of, or under specified conditions 
within stipulated periods prior to, the public 
announcement of the closure action. Any 
individual who is eligible under the criteria 
of the Act may elect to receive (1) a cash 
payment as partial compensation for losses 
sustained in a private sale or (2) as purchase 
price for his property, an amount equal to 90 
percent of the fair market value prior to the 
base closure announcement, or the amount 
of the outstanding mortgages. Also, the 
Secretary of Defense may reimburse or pay 
on account of eligible persons such sums as 
may be paid or be otherwise due and owing 
by such persons as the result of foreclosure 
commenced by mortgagees after the base 
closure announcement and prior to March 3, 
1967. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Studies at installations announced for 
closure between November 1, 1964 and De- 
cember 81, 1966, indicate that about 124,600 
military personnel and 81,200 civilian em- 
ployees will be affected and that 12,980 and 
$2,370, respectively, will be eligible home- 
owners. It is estimated that some 28,500 
homeowners—8,500 military and 20,000 ci- 
villans—will establish eligibility for assist- 
ance by June 30, 1967, but it is estimated that 
about 10,600 will elect not to apply for as- 
sistance because (being in areas where the 
impact of base closure on the housing market 
is negligible), they can sell at a price in ex- 
cess of the prices available under the alterna- 
tives provided by the statute. 

Accordingly, it appears that about 17,900 
individuals will apply for assistance under the 
Act during Fiscal Year 1967. Even though a 
major portion of FY 1967 is already passed 
and some time is required to develop maxi- 
mum administrative efficiency, it is esti- 
mated that about 45 percent—8,100 of the 
applications can be processed by June 30, 
1967; the remainder will be handled as ex- 
peditiously as possible in FY 1968. 

Base closure actions announced on Janu- 
ary 19, 1967 are not expected to have a per- 
ceptible impact on the homeowners assist- 
ance program during FY 1967. 
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plicant for assistance will obtain an informa- 


ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 


Section 1013 of Public Law 89-754 spells 
out in detail just who will be eligible for 
assistance. The Secretary of Defense may 
provide assistance with respect to “any prop- 
erty improved with a one- or two-family 
dwelling which is situated at or near a mili- 
tary base or installation which the Depart- 
ment of Defense has, subsequent to Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, ordered to be closed in whole 
or in part, if he determines— 

“(1) that the owner of such property is, 
or has been, a Federal employee employed 
at or in connection with such base or in- 
stallation (other than a temporary employee 
serving under a time limitation) or a sery- 
iceman assigned thereto; 

“(2) that the closing of such base or in- 
stallation, in whole or in part, has required 
or will require the termination of such 
owner’s employment or service at or in con- 
nection with such base or installation; and 

“(3) that as the result of the actual or 
pending closing of such base or installation, 
in whole or in part, there is no present mar- 
ket for the sale of such property upon rea- 
sonable terms and conditions.” 

Purther, the section provides: 

„p) In order to be eligible for the bene- 
fits of this section such employees or mili- 
tary personnel must be or have been— 

“(1) assigned to or employed at or in con- 
nection with the installation or activity at 
the time of public announcement of the 
closure action, 

“(2) transferred from such installation or 
activity, or terminated as employees as a 
result of reduction-in-force, within six 
months prior to public announcement of the 
closure action, or 

“(3) transferred from the installation or 
activity on an overseas tour unaccompanied 
by dependents within fifteen months prior 
to public announcement of the closure 
action; 

“Provided, That, at the time of public an- 
nouncement of the closure action, or at the 
time of transfer or termination as set forth 
above, such personnel or employees must— 

1) have been the owner-occupant of the 
dwelling, or 

(11) have vacated the owned dwelling as 
a result of being ordered into on-post hous- 
ing during a six-month period prior to the 
closure announcement: 

“Provided further, That as a consequence 
of such closure such employees or personnel 
must— 

“(i) be required to relocate because of 
military transfer or acceptance of employ- 
ment beyond a normal commuting distance 
from the dwelling for which compensation is 
sought, or 

„() be unemployed, not as a matter of 
personal choice, and able to demonstrate 
such financial hardship that they are unable 
to meet their mortgage payments and related 
expenses.” 

These eligibility criterla are intended to 
insure that assistance is extended only to 
DoD-connected homeowners who have been 
prozimately affected by a base closure action. 
It is contemplated that other persons, such 
as local businessmen, will be assisted through 
the Defense Department's vigorous economic 
adjustment program, which is designed to 
assist communities in the eco- 
nomic impact of military base closures. The 
program is limited to career or career-condi- 
tional Federal employees, on the basis that 
there should be an eligibility threshold for 
homeowners assistance, just as there is for 
other employee benefits. 


PROCEDURES 


The types of assistance available and the 
mechanics of the program can best be il- 
lustrated by examining in sequence the pro- 
cedures planned by the Defense Department. 
To begin with, it is contemplated that an ap- 
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tion brochure on the program from his mili- 
tary or civilian Personnel Officer, or, if he 
is no longer associated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from the Personnel Officer of the 
nearest military installation or activity. 

The brochure will describe the eligibility 
requirements and rights of applicants under 
section 1013 of Public Law 89-754, as well as 
the procedures to be followed in seeking the 
alternative forms of assistance which are 
available. 

The applicant will also obtain and submit 
to the Personnel Officer an Application for 
Homeowners Assistance. This form will con- 
tain: 

1. Information as to his service or em- 
ployment at an installation or activity an- 
nounced for closure, 

2. Reasons for desiring assistance (Reloca- 
tion outside commuting area or financial 
hardship, with related detailed informa- 
tion), and 

3. Information on property for which as- 
sistance is sought. 

The Personnel, Officer will review the Ap- 
plication and verify the facts relating to eli- 
gibility, and certify that the applicant has 
been determined to be eligible, or that he 
has been determined to be ineligible (with 
reasons therefore). 

If the Personnel Officer determines the 
applicant to be ineligible, he will return the 
Application with a Determination to that 
effect. Applicant will have a right of appeal 
to the Central Claims Office, and to higher 
authority. 


CENTRAL CLAIMS OFFICE 


If the Personnel Officer determines the 
applicant to be eligible, he will so certify at 
the bottom of the Application form, and 
forward the form to the Central Claims Of- 
fice for further action. 

The Central Claims Office will take the 
following actions with respect to Applica- 
tions from eligible homeowners; 

1. Applicants whose homes have been fore- 
closed, The Claims Office will confer with 
the Veterans’ Administration, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and mortgagees (as ap- 
propriate) and pay deficiency judgments, 
debts owing to VA or FHA, and other fore- 
closure costs directly on behalf of the ap- 
Plicant. To the extent that the applicant 
may have already paid all or part of his 
valid foreclosure costs, the Claims Office will 
reimburse him. 

2. Applicants whose homes have already 
been sold. The Claims Office will obtain 
fair market value appraisals, both current 
and prior to the base closure announce- 
ment, for the property for which assistance 
is sought. It will remit to the applicant 
a check in the amount (if any) by which 
95 percent of the prior FMV exceeds the 
current FMV or the actual sales price 
(whichever is higher). If no payment is 
due, the applicant will be so advised. In all 
cases applicants will be informed of the 
basis for the decision in his case (essentially 
the amounts of the two appraisals). 

3. Applicants still in possession of their 
homes. The Claims Office will obtain cur- 
rent and prior FMV appraisals, and inform 
applicants of the amounts of such appraisals 
so that they may elect to: 

a. Sell privately and claim less compensa- 
tion, or 

b. Assign their properties to the Govern- 
ment for the amount of the outstanding 
mortgage(s), or 

c. Assign their properties to the Govern- 
ment for 90 percent of the prior FMV. 

Upon receipt of the appraisal information, 
homeowners electing alternate 3a will sell 
privately and thereafter send the Claims 
Office a Claim for Loss Compensation with 
evidence of the gross sales price received. 
The Claims Office will thereupon remit to the 
homeowners a check in the amount (if any) 
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by which 95 percent of the prior FMV ex- 
ceeds either the current FMV or the actual 
sales price (whichever is higher). 
Homeowners electing to assign their prop- 
erties to the Government under alternates 
8b or 8c will send the Claims Office an Appli- 
cation for Government Purchase. The 
Claims Office will approve such Applications 
by endorsement and transmit them to the 
appropriate office for action with respect to 
property acquisitions, mortgage assumptions, 
and cash equity payments (alternate 3c). 
INTERAGENCY ACTIONS 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 
1013 (0g) of Public Law 89-754, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is currently engaged in dis- 
cussions with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in order to deter- 
mine which functions the latter Department 
might most effectively perform in connection 
with this program, especially with respect 
to acquisition, management, and disposal of 


properties. 
COST ESTIMATES 


Total costs of homeowners assistance in 
connection with base closure actions between 
November 1, 1964 and December 31, 1966 
are estimated to be $49.8 million, including 
$11 million in FY 1967 and $27 million in FY 
1968. These are net costs, after deducting 
estimated receipts from disposition of ac- 
quired properties. 

The table appearing below contains an ap- 
proximate distribution of the FY 1967 au- 
thorization into principal categories. It is 
based on Department of Defense estimates 
which involve a number of complex factors 
such as the number of military and civilian 
personnel displaced, time phasing of displace- 
ments, percentages of homeowners among 
displaced personnel, average values of homes, 
percentages of market declines in impacted 
areas, and probable elections by homeowners 
as to types of assistance. 


Summary of authorization request, fiscal year 
1967 


Number 
of cases 


Activity Amount 


Payments to homeowners (re- 
imbursement for losses in 
private sales) -.-.--2.-...--.- 

Operating costs (operating and 
maintenance costs for ac- 
quired 15 rties, ns. appraisal 
fees, and inistrative costs 
for all types of assistance 

Capital outlay (equity pay- 
ments to homeowners, pay- 
ments in foreclosure cases, 
and payments on assumed 
mortgage) 


4,970 | $1,593,000 


1, 617, 000 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, there 
seems to be considerable support for 
sharing Federal revenues with the 
States. In fact, several bills have been 
introduced providing the return of from 
1 to 5 percent of the Federal taxes. Ap- 
pealing as this idea appears to be, a warn- 
ing flag has been raised by the Forum, 
published in Fargo, N. Dak. The com- 
ments contained in the editorial entitled 
“North Dakota Should Take Good Look 
at Idea Federal Handout Would Ease 
State Budget,” are well worth reading, 
and I recommend them to Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From ‘the Fargo Forum, Mar. 3, 1967] 

Norrs, DAKOTA SHOULD TAKE GOOD Look AT 
IDEA FEDERAL HANDOUT WOULD EASE STATE 
BUDGET 


Just about everybody is getting into the 
act in trying to sell the idea that it would be 
good government for the federal government 
to share some of its tax revenues with the 
states. 

The proposals getting the most attention 
generally suggest that the states should get 
5 to 10 per cent of the federal individual 
income tax. Most often it is proposed that 
the states get 10 per cent of the U.S. income 
tax paid by its own residents; another ver- 
sion is that the 10 per cent should be divided 
up on a per capita basis, rich states would 
get richer if the money went directly back 
to the states in which it was collected. 

Inasmuch as the federal government is 
consistently running into the red, it doesn’t 
make much sense to obligate the federal 
treasury for several extra billions of dollars. 
This kind of a financial load would only 
force a sharp federal tax hike, and thereby 
reduce the states’ ability to raise their own 
revenues still further. 

If the federal government did share some 
of its revenue with the state, you could well 
expect that it would also share some of its 
obligations. It might decide that it is pay- 
ing too much of the welfare bill, or too much 
of the highway construction costs. 

Federal money simply doesn’t come back 
to the states without strings attached, as we 
can see by the U.S. aid to education program. 
North Dakota, for instance, is slated to re- 
ceive $3.8 million in federal assistance for 
school districts; yet, in all the debate in the 
N.D. Legislature, not one word has been said 
that these grants make possible a reduction 
in state and local school spending. It has 
been pointed out, on the other hand, that 
the federal programs seem to require more 
state and local spending because they require 
matching funds for new undertakings. 

North Dakota should take a good look at 
the idea that the state budget would be 
eased if the federal government gave the 
state a handout. Too many people make 
money in North Dakota, but file their U.S. 
income tax returns in Minneapolis, in 
Phoenix or any other distant city. It is not 
likely that the state would ever get its hands 
on that kind of tax money. 


RADIATION HAZARDS MADE 
GRAPHIC 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, many 
times during the past several years I 
have expressed my great concern that 
efforts to develop new uses for radio- 
active material was not being matched 
by efforts to develop adequate safe- 
guards against the potential hazards of 
radiation. 

No one denies that radiation is dan- 
gerous and that inherent in some of its 
uses is the horrible potentiality of the 
total destruction of life on this planet. 
No one denies that, on a lesser scale, any 
use of radioactive substances may in- 
bi some danger for persons exposed 

While no one denies these facts, our 
Government has not responded with the 
effort needed to solve the problem. And 
still the use of radioactive material 
proliferates. 

Nuclear powerplants are being built 
on rivers close to our most populous 
cities. These plants may release radio- 
active contaminants into the water, the 
air and the soil. 

More than half of our population is 
exposed each year to X-ray devices 
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which have not been adequately in- 
spected, which are often defective, which 
too often release needlessly great quan- 
tities of radiation and which frequently 
are operated by untrained persons. 

Uranium processing mills generate 
mountains of radioactive “sand” which 
erodes into rivers. 

An article entitled “Hidden Casual- 
ties of Atom Age,” printed in the March 
9 edition of the Washington Post, re- 
ports one tragic consequence of the ab- 
sence of adequate knowledge in the area 
of establishing antiradiation safeguards. 
The article tells of a miner who is dy- 
ing of lung cancer because of exposure 
to radiation while working in an under- 
ground uranium mine. He will not be 
the first uranium miner to die because 
of overexposure, nor will he be the last. 

An unknown number of miners will 
die because when these men were min- 
ing in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, 
there were inadequate controls limiting 
the amount of exposure uranium miners 
should get, according to the article. Ap- 
parently, even today the necessary regu- 
lations have not been drawn up. I draw 
this conclusion because in an article in 
the same edition of the Washington Post 
it was reported that an official of the 
Federal Radiation Council would “rec- 
ommend stiff Federal limits to the 
amount of radiation permitted in under- 
ground uranium mines.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
today’s edition of the Washington Post, 
an editorial takes the Atomic Energy 
Commission to task because “it largely 
ignored the then-unknown radiation 
hazards to the miners.” The editorial 
concludes: 

What an appalling performance all around. 
Every day the federal government now de- 
lays in solving this problem, another miner 
may get lung cancer. 


Mr. President, while I applaud the 
newspaper's call for action to help pro- 
tect miners, I deeply regret that it did 
not issue a call for action on the entire 
problem of establishing adequate safe- 
guards against radiation. 

All of us are susceptible to the danger 
which accompanies increased exposure 
to radiation. In ways perhaps not fully 
known we may also be afflicting future 
generations. The time to act is now. 
President Johnson has introduced legis- 
lation which would govern the use and 
inspection of X-ray equipment. Dr. 
Russell H. Morgan, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radiation, 
recently underlined the need for more 
judicious use of such equipment when 
he urged physicians to use greater care 
in exposing patients to X-ray diagnosis. 

Mr. President, I urge that Congress 
move ahead swiftly on the President’s 
proposal dealing with X-ray machines. 
I also urge that Congress take a deep 
look at what programs are needed to 
insure that efforts to develop new uses 
for radioactive material are matched by 
efforts to develop adequate safeguards 
against potential hazards of radiation. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit 2.) 
ExHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1967] 


CANCER: URANIUM MINE OCCUPATIONAL HAZ- 
ARD—HIDDEN CASUALTIES OF ATOM AGE 
EMERGE 

(By J. V. Reistrup) 

Nucl. A, Col o., March 8—This is probably 
the last spring John Morrill will ever see, 
because he is dying of lung cancer, 

He is dying of lung cancer because he 
was a uranium miner. 

The 56-year-old Morrill, who lives in this 
small community on the Western Slope of 
the Rockies with his wife Irene, is one of 
the hidden casualties of the atomic age, 
one of the dozens who have died or will die 
because they worked in underground urani- 
um mines. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has main- 
tained controls over the later steps of pro- 
ducing fuel for nuclear bombs and power 
plants, but the Commission decided years 
ago that it did not have jurisdiction over 
the places where uranium is taken out of 
the ground. 

Until the last few years, the states did 
not exercise much control either. A US, 
Public Health Service study indicates that 
more than half the men among 3000 studied 
have been overexposed to radiation in un- 
derground uranium mines. 

The study group is a “pretty fair cross 
section” of the 10,000 men who have prob- 
ably put in time in such mines, according 
to Duncan Holaday, chief of the Public 
Health Service occupational health field 
station at Salt Lake City. 

“The only thing that has saved us from 
a real calamity is that many of these peo- 
ple work only two, three, four years” in 
underground uranium mines, Holaday said. 

John Morrill may be the 50th or 51st miner 
to be recorded as dying of cancer because 
of exposure in the underground mines, de- 
pending on whose figures you take. 

“There'll be more,” said Holaday. 
haven’t seen them all.” 

Dr. Victor E. Archer, physician at the 
Salt Lake field station who has headed the 
medical study of lung cancer among ura- 
nium miners, points out that it most often 
takes between 17 and 20 years between the 
start of mining and the start of lung 
cancer. 

The peak of uranium production and the 
employment of miners in this country came 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

When lung cancer does appear, it is usually 
fatal. 

Holaday, Dr. Archer and their colleagues 
say the cause is radon daughters in mines. 

Radon gas is one of the links in the chain 
of radioactive decay as uranium turns bit by 
bit into lead. This gas breaks down into the 
forms called radon daughters, which are 
short-lived but deadly with alpha radiation. 

If a man breathes moisture particles or 
dust bearing even tiny amounts of radon 
daughters, he is likely to keep a substantial 
portion in his system. 

The effects are cumulative. The longer a 
man works in a mine with a high level of 
radon daughters, the more chance he will 
have of developing respiratory cancer. 

The deadly effects of radon daughters have 
been know for decades in scientific literature. 

Two mines in Central Europe have been 
worked since 1500—one at Joachimstahl, now 
in Czechoslovakia, and the other at Schnee- 
berg, now in East Germany. They were 
mined first for silver, later for other minerals. 

The mines had long been studied because 
of the high death rate of the men who 
worked them. 

By the 1930s, it was estimated that as many 
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as 70 per cent of the miners at Joachimstahl 
and Schneeberg had died of lung cancer. Fur- 
ther, it was established fairly clearly that 
radon daughters were to blame. But au- 
thorities were slow in making the link for 
uranium mines. 

In 1949, Holaday went to the wooden, two- 
story World War II barracks near Salt Lake 
that still serve as the occupational health 
field station for 13 Western states. He be- 
came chief in 1955. 

The field station began studies on the 
problem, sometimes dipping into funds 
meant to go to other purposes in order to 
do it. 

The staff there developed detection equip- 
ment that could measure the amount of ra- 
don daughters in mines and gradually won 
acceptance, in principle if not in practice, of 
a maximum working level of radiation inside 
the mines that should not be exceeded. 

The way to keep radiation down is though 
ventilation, the same means that other mine 
operators can use to keep silicia dust down 
and thus save their miners from silicosis. 
Fans and ducts can keep radon daughters 
from congregating. 

Since 1960, the five states that mine 90 per 
cent of the Nation’s uranium—New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Arizona—have 
been more active in keeping down the radia- 
tion levels within the mines, by monitoring 
them and closing down the worst offenders 
until better ventilation is provided. 

Records show 39 per cent of the mines below 
the maximum working level for 1965, for ex- 
ample, and by 1966 the percentage rose to 44. 

The majority are operating at above the 
working level, however, and in each year a 
couple of mines turned up with more than 
ten times the recommended maximum. 

Theoretically, this means that a man 
working in one of these mines could receive 
more radiation in a single year than a man 
in a mine with adequate ventilation would 
receive in ten years. 

Last year, Congress expressed its concern 
in the Federal Mine and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act. This requires the Secretary of 
the Interior to develop and enforce health 
and safety standards and to approve or dis- 
approve state plans to set standards. 

In effect, this means that the states get a 
chance to set up adequate controls; if they 
are judged to have fallen short, the Federal 
Government can step in. 

To help in drawing up the standards, the 
Interagency Federal Radiation Council has 
scheduled a staff meeting Thursday in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the states, or- 
ganized labor, industry and the Public Health 
Service. 

“We do have people who are making an 
earnest effort to solve their problems, get 
control,” Holaday said, but “I think that 
eventually you run out of these people and 
you get down to people who are willing to 
compete on the basis of [reducing] health 
and safety.” 

The standards will come too late “for 
a lot of people,” Holaday said. But there 
are predictions that by 1980 the growing 
popularity of nuclear power plants will call 
for twice as much yearly production as the 
previous record, he said, and the controls 
would protect miners during the next boom. 

The small mines, or “dogholes,” are the 
hardest to control. They may be operated 
by as few as two men, who lease the land 
from a big company and then sell their out- 
put to it. Often the men involved are not 
aware of the radon daughter hazard, and it 
may not be a big source of worry anyway. 

“Somebody like that you are not going to 
find very interested in something that's going 
to happen 30 years from today if he isn’t 
worried about a rock falling on his head 
today,” Holaday said. 

John Morrill used to be like that. He 
started uranium mining in about 1941 or 
1942 and he mined most of the time until 
1965, about ten years of that time in leased 
dogholes. 
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John Morrill tends to be fatalistic. 

“If I hadn't been working in the mines, I 
might have been here a lot longer—maybe; 
I don't know.“ But then, he adds, he might 
have been killed in a car accident, 

If he had it to do over again, would he go 
back in the mines? 

“I probably would. I probably wouldn't 
7 755 no better sense. That's the way I look 
at it. 

“But I don’t know if I’d go in the uranium 
mines or not. But if I was going in again, 
Id have a lot more insurance.“ 

Fatalism or not, there are some things 
John Morrill cannot understand about his 
case. He cannot see why the State is holding 
off on paying his claim for compensation 
insurance for a work-related illness. Colo- 
rado may be the only state that has paid 
such claims for uranium miners’ lung cancer, 
but the money, generally about $12,000, 
Smad goes to widows after the miner has 

He does not understand his company, the 
Union Carbide Corp. 

“Even the company fights it. I can’t figure 
it out. Work for them all those years and 
they don’t want to pay it.” 

John Morrill quit school at 15 back in 
Amesbury, Mass., and he does not understand 
the American system of adversary justice, 
which holds that truth can be served only 
by lawyers’ firing barrages of briefs and 
affidavits and expert witnesses at each other. 

He may not even know that Union Carbide 
has a good record in making sure its mines 
are yentilated now. 

John Morrill also does not understand why 
cancer did not show up in physical examina- 
tions until it was too late. 

But very few people know about John 
Morrill, or care what he thinks. It was hard 
to get directions to the house he rents in 
little Nucla even though he has lived here 
five years. 

The problem of the uranium miners just 
has not caught on, “something like the Turks 
massacring the Armenians,” health aide 
Holaday said. But let a little radioactive 
waste get into drinking water, Holaday added, 
and the public says: “That’s me,” 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1967 
BUREAUCRATIC CANCER 


The Atomic Energy Commission in the 
1950s was in such haste to buy uranium for 
bombs that it largely ignored the then- 
unknown radiation hazards to the miners. 
Some 50 miners have now died of radiation- 
induced lung cancer and perhaps 5000 more 
have suffered an over-exposure, according 
to Public Health Service estimates reported 
by J. V. Reistrup of this newspaper. Since 
it takes 10 years or so after over-exposure 
for lung cancer to mature, the final death 
toll cannot yet be known. 

Meanwhile, despite some progress in ven- 
tilating the mines and taking other precau- 
tions, some 56 per cent of the mines op- 
erating in 1966 in the five chief uranium- 
producing states recorded radiation over the 
PHS’s recommended “working level.“ And 
the United States Government is now only 
at the point of planning to “initiate” effec- 
tive Federal controls. 

The AEC says miners’ health was not in 
its jurisdiction but in that of the states; 
yet the AEC could have chosen to buy 
uranium only or first from safe mines, and 
it could have brought the matter urgently 
to the attention of Congress. The PHS had 
and has no important initiative or muscle; 
a dedicated local officer in Utah, Duncan 
Holaday, was forced to snitch funds for ra- 
diation studies from other projects. The 
states were too responsive to the mining com- 
panies. The companies and individual min- 
ers were out to dig uranium and sell it at a 
profit. 

What an appalling performance all around, 
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Every day the Federal Government now de- 
lays in solving this problem, another miner 
may get lung cancer. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 3, 
1967] 


U.S. LIMITS SOUGHT on MINE RADIATION 
(By J. V. Reistrup) 

The executive director of the Federal 
Radiation Council indicated yesterday that 
he would recommend stiff Federal limits to 
the amount of radiation permitted in under- 
ground uranium mines. 

The comments by Paul C. Tompkins came 
at a session of the Council staff with rep- 
resentatives of industry, organized labor, the 
Western states where uranium is mined and 
the Public Health Service. 

The meeting was closed to the press, but 
participants said Tompkins indicated the 
recommendations of the Council would fol- 
low the relatively strict standard for permis- 
sible radiation resulting from Public Health 
Service studies. 


HAS BEEN UP TO STATES 


In the past, safety standards for under- 
ground uranium mines have been left to the 
states, since the Atomic Energy Commission 
decided it did not have the power to regu- 
late them. 

The Walsh-Healey Act gives the Secretary 
of Labor the power to set standards for the 
way material procured by the Government 
is produced, but the Labor Department has 
been waiting for the results of the Radiation 
Council’s study, begun two years ago. 

Some miners already have died of lung 
cancer associated with radiation from the 
mines, and the Public Health Service ex- 
perts who have studied the problem expect 
more. The lung cancers take anywhere from 
10 to 30 years to develop, but are quickly 
fatal. 

Legislation passed by Congress last year 
empowers the Secretary of the Interior to 
pass on state mining safety standards, in 
effect authorizing him to set the rules him- 
self if the state rules are too weak. 


BASED ON “WORKING LEVEL” 


The Radiation Council staff report dis- 
cussed yesterday has not been made public, 
but it is known to be based on the unit 
known as the “working level” that was rec- 
ommended by the Public Health Service 
in 1957 as a desirable limit for radiation. 

The Council is known to be considering 
recommendations to: 

Set an annual radiation dose equivalent 
to breathing one working level for 2000 work- 
ing hours as the occupational exposure guide. 

Require records from which average ex- 
posures can be estimated and recorded for 
individual miners if they are exposed to 
more than three-tenths of a working level 
averaged over 13 weeks. 

Identify mine areas showing more than one 
working level as requiring special precau- 
tions such as respirators to prevent an undue 
radiation hazard. 

Setting higher maximums than one work- 
ing level would simply mean more claims for 
compensation by miners who contact lung 
cancer, Tompkins is reported to have said. 

The Federal Radiation Council is an inter- 
departmental advisory body that will report 
to the President, who will presumably pass 
the recommendations on to the Department 
of the Interior. 


POST OFFICE COURTESY 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to note that Postmaster 
General O’Brien has begun to make a 
determined effort to give our citizens 
improved postal service not only in the 
dispatch and delivery of their mail, but 
also in their transactions at post office 
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windows. The Postmaster General has 
recently asked each window employee to 
consider it a privilege to serve the public 
and to make an all-out effort to help 
the customer in any way possible. 

At his direction, the Post Office De- 
partment has prepared a brochure which 
has been given to each employee serving 
the public. The brochure contains a 
personal message from the Postmaster 
General and instructions on how he feels 
every postal customer should be treated 
by window employees while transacting 
postal business. 

The Department has also developed an 
attractive poster, entitled “Postal Cus- 
tomer’s Bill of Rights,” which informs 
the customer that he has a right to ex- 
pect a well-groomed, well-informed, 
friendly, and courteous window clerk at 
his local post office. 

These posters are being placed on 
lobby desks or service counters in all 
postal installations where window serv- 
ice exists. It will be the responsibility 
of the local postmaster to make certain 
that all window employees are follow- 
ing the precepts specified by the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. President, Postmaster General 
O’Brien should be commended for taking 
these progressive steps to insure that all 
of our citizens receive prompt, polite, 
and efficient window service. Congress 
will soon be asked to increase the price 
of a first-class postage stamp from 5 
to 6 cents. I personally do not believe 
the American public should be asked to 
bear this 20-percent increase unless there 
is first a corresponding increase in the 
quality of postal service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the text of the 
“Postal Customer’s Bill of Rights.” 

There being no objection, the bill of 
rights was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

POSTAL CUSTOMER’S BILL OF RIGHTS 

You—our customer—when entering this 
post office, have the right to expect and can 
depend upon— 

A neat, clean counter on which to trans- 
act your business. 

A well-groomed, neat window employee to 
serve you. 

A friendly greeting that expresses our de- 
sire to assist you. 

Knowledgeable, well-informed, interested 
window personnel to help you with your 
postal needs. 

Prompt, alert and efficient service when 
you come to the service counter. 

Competent and correct information on all 
your inquiries, 

An attitude that reflects helpfulness, pa- 
tience and congeniality. 

The courtesy and tact you would expect to 
receive from a friend. 

Polite referral to another window, or in- 
dividual, when necessary to give you the ap- 
propriate service. 

A feeling, upon leaving, that we were glad 
to serve you and help you at all times. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week the President sent to the Congress 
a detailed message on Education and 
Health in America. Included in. this 
message was an exciting proposal for 
“Building for Tomorrow” through the 
stimulation and support of educational 
or “public” television. 
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On Thursday evening of last week, 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Washington, introduced S. 1160, a bill 
designed to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

On Sunday afternoon, the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
convened here in Washington its second 
conference on the Long Range Financing 
of Educational Television Stations for 
the purposes of considering the recently 
issued Carnegie Commission report on 
educational television which prompted 
the pending legislation. 

All these developments in the area of 
educational television are of particular 
interest to me since Maryland is now 
deeply involved in developing a statewide 
educational-television network. 

Reports reaching me indicate that the 
NAEB sessions at the Statler this week 
were of great significance to the future 
of educational television. It is my un- 
derstanding that the discussions and 
opinions developed there were highly 
constructive and will be most helpful to 
us here in the Congress when we com- 
mence the consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the Magnuson bill. 
I hope to be able to make a fuller re- 
port on the activities of this conference 
at a later date. In the meantime, I want 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the positions taken by two noted Amer- 
icans in speeches delivered to the plenary 
sessions of the NAEB Conference. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., was the con- 
ference speaker at the Monday morning 
session. Dr. Killian is well known and 
highly respected. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and now chairman of the 
MIT Corp. He served as science adviser 
to Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
and has recently been chairman of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television. 

The conference speaker at the break- 
fast session on Wednesday morning was 
McGeorge Bundy, a man equally well 
known and respected by the Members of 
the Congress. Mr. Bundy served as dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences at 
Harvard and as Special Assistant to the 
President for International Security Af- 
fairs in both the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. Mr. Bundy is now the 
President of the Ford Foundation and 
many of us on the Commerce Commit- 
tee remember his appearance and elo- 
quent appeal on behalf of educational 
television made before our committee 
last summer. 

Mr. President, I believe that the state- 
ments delivered by these two distin- 
guished men at the NAEB Conference 
just closed will be of great interest to all 
of us who are concerned with providing 
for the healthy growth to full potential 
of educational television in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Killian’s and Mr. Bundy’s speeches 
be printed in the Recor at the close of 
my remarks. 

In addition, Mr. President, I want to 
make known my intention to ask the dis- 
tinguished sponsor of S. 1160, the senior 
Senator from Washington, to add my 
name to his bill as cosponsor. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“In DREAMS BEGIN RESPONSIBILITIES"—NEXT 
STEPS ror PUBLIC TELEVISION 


(By J. R. Killian, Jr., chairman of the cor- 
poration, MIT) 
I 


My title is a line from an old play once 
quoted by Yeats, and it admirably sum- 
marizes the thought with which I wish both 
to. begin and end my remarks today. The 
hopes, the necessities, and the dreams which 
have marked the discussion of educational 
television during the past year have set the 
stage for great decisions and established the 
requirement for new responsibilities. For all 
who seek the advancement of educational 
television, the time has come to anticipate 
realistically the responsibilities which these 
decisions will entail. I will come back to 
this requirement, but before doing so, there 
are other things which I wish to say in order 
to fulfill my role in this Conference. 

First of all, I welcome the opportunity to 
express in person the thanks of the Carnegie 
Commission on Educational Television for 
the generous help that so many of you pro- 
vided during the course of this study. As 
its report makes clear, the Commission be- 
came imbued with your enthusiasm as it 
pondered your problems, your achievements, 
and your opportunities. In the beginning 
there were skeptics among us about the po- 
tential of educational television; but as we 
proceeded, we acquired mounting zeal for 
advancing that part of ETV which we were 
asked to study and which we chose to call 
Public Television. 

I feel indebted to so many of you indi- 
vidually that I would like to say a word to 
each of you, but that would take too long. 
I do want, however, to salute Scott Fletcher 
who, in your behalf, has done so much. He 
was indefatigable and understanding in his 
support of the Commission, and at every 
stage has been an enthusiasm amplifier. I 
count it a privilege to have had the benefit 
of his support, and I cherish him as coun- 
selor and friend. 

Because of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Congress last week by President 
Johnson, this Conference is particularly 
timely and important. The President's rec- 
ommendations are another giant step as the 
nation climbs the stairs toward a new level 
for educational television, and we hail and 
thank him for his leadership. 

We of the Carnegie Commission express our 
deep appreciation and satisfaction that the 
President has adopted our basic proposal for 
the establishment of a Corporation for Pub- 
lic Television and the major roles we sug- 
gested for it. We are immensely pleased, too, 
to have other parts of our report reflected 
in his message, including our recommenda- 
tion for a study in depth of instructional 
television, and for his use of the term “Publie 
Television”, which we coined to describe and 
to conceptualize that part of television which 
commanded our attention. I welcome, too, 
the President’s decision to recommend ex- 
periments and procedures for studying the 
use of communications satellites, and the 
manner in which he set the stage for an 
orderly consideration of all the major pro- 
posals which have been made in the past 
seven months. 

And here let me be loud and clear about 
these other important proposals, including 
those of the Ford Foundation. The really 
striking thing about them is that in their 
very essence, they are in accord. In the 
face of this underlying agreement, there has 
been unwarranted emphasis on the differ- 
ences in the proposals. 

Let their common purposes now command 
our attention as well as their divergencies. 
Let us recognize the common objectives and 
not be bemused by manufactured or imag- 
inary controversies and the silly speculations 
about conflicts between foundations. Each 
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proponent can and does vigorously support 
the specifics of his special proposal with com- 
mitment and conviction and can still wel- 
come and honor other proposals which seek, 
through different specifics, the same objec- 
tive of improving educational television and 
securing for it adequate funds. 

In its own way, the Carnegie Commission 
sought the same objective as the Ford Foun- 
dation; and it meant what it said in its re- 
port that it saw no conflict between the Ford 
satellite proposal and the organization and 
plan presented in the Carnegie report. 

In support of its recommendations, the 
Ford Foundation put forward a bold and 
imaginative concept for ETV that altered its 
entire image and gave dynamic expression to 
a latent public desire for better television. 
We salute the Ford Foundation for this ac- 
complishment. The Carnegie Commission’s 
task would have been far more difficult to 
discharge, and its report would have had 
much less impact had not Ford created an 
enlarged vision of what ETV could be. 

In the six weeks since our report was is- 
sued, it has been reviewed in the press, de- 
bated in the trade, and discussed beyond our 
fondest expectations wherever there are peo- 
ple interested in television, It has created a 
bigger splash than we dreamed it might. We 
are still trying to answer all the letters, even 
from the numerous writers who were so con- 
fident about our proposals that they have 
applied for jobs! But this is the first time 
I have had the opportunity to express my 
own reactions to the comments that have 
accumulated since we cast the report abroad. 

Before I get down to specifics, there are 
two general remarks I would like to make 
about the report that will clarify the Carne- 
gie Commission’s own attitudes. The report 
was issued on January 25, and with its is- 
suance, the Commission went out of exist- 
ence. I stand before you here as the former 
chairman of a former Commission, and in 
these matters that is all the title I now have. 
The report may not have any of the force of 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians, but 
it has all their finality so far as the full 
Commission is concerned, Only the pub- 
Ushed report can speak for the Commission. 
I would not wish it otherwise, for now that 
the report is out and reactions are in, I take 
pride in reaffirming the substance of the 
report. 

Second, the Commission was fully aware 
that it had no authorized omniscience or 
any corner on the final answers for ETV. 
However deeply we believed and continue to 
believe in our conclusions, we did not ex- 
pect them to command unanimous and in- 
stant acceptance. And they haven’t! On 
matters of such moment there must be 
thoughtful debate, and we welcome it. Our 
hope was to provide the stimulus for a seri- 
ous debate which could yield decisive action. 

I have spoken of the nation-wide comment 
which followed the publication of our report, 
and what I have seen has been overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. The relative amount of 
favorable or unfavorable comment on the 
details of our report, however, was of less 
moment than the impressive evidence run- 
ning through all the national discussion that 
American citizens are aroused by the discus- 
sion and want more from television than they 
are now getting. They are beginning to sense 
the great potential of ETV. 

I would not hide the pleasure I derived 
from some of the favorable reactions to our 
report, especially those coming from quite 
different sectors of our national community. 
I recall, for example, CBS's unsolicited pledge 
of $1 million to the endowment fund of the 
proposed Corporation for Public Television, 
payable the day it is chartered. In his letter 
confirming this pledge, Mr. Frank Stanton 
said these important things: 

“We at CBS have felt that the approach to 
a more adequate non-commercial television 
service should be balanced, realistic, and 
practical. The report of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Educational Television provides 
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just that. Of equal importance, it does so 
in the context of reasoned safeguards to as- 
sure that educational television be pluralistic 
in the sources of its support and of its pro- 
gramming and in its administrative con- 
trols... 

“The Carnegie proposal seeks to weld dis- 
parate constituencies into a complementary 
whole. This is a difficult task. The com- 
ponents are fragile and their joining takes 
great skill. But the game is worth the 
candle.” 

The second reaction was expressed in the 
unanimous resolution passed by the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, urging Federal- 
state-local adoption of the recommendations 
of the report. The UAW’s statement in 
which, of course, our fellow Commissioner, 
Leonard Woodcock, surely had a hand, en- 
dorsed the excise tax and proclaimed that: 
“The Carnegie Commission’s program pre- 
sents to each home a unique opportunity to 
be a center for learning, where knowledge 
and scholarship are informally and expert- 
ly available. . . Early Congressional action 
on the Carnegie Commission’s proposal will 
bring educational television past the thres- 
hold of its great promise to Americans to 
know themselves, their communities and 
their world in richer, more meaningful ways.” 


I am sure that the Commission would wish 
me to emphasize that in formulating our 
conclusions and recommendations, we at- 
tached greater importance to underlying 
principles and policies than we did to the 
details in the report presented to implement 
these principles and policies. 

Let me be concrete about this. The Com- 
mission categorically affirmed that the Cor- 
poration for Public Television must be pri- 
vate and non-governmental, that it must 
be insulated to the greatest possible degree 
from the threat of political control, and that 
it must be directed by men and women of 
eminence, talent and responsibility. We be- 
lieve that so strongly that we went out of our 
way to state, in one of our formal recommen- 
dations, that we would be most reluctant to 
recommend the other parts of our plan un- 
less the Corporation is brought into being 
with the primary mission to extend and im- 
prove Television programming. 

The Commission also proposed that the 
Board of the Corporation for Public Televi- 
sion be made up of 12 appointees, six of 
whom would be appointed by the President, 
subject to Senate confirmation, and six to be 
selected by those appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Board, I should add, would be 
part-time only as is customary in private 
corporations. After examining more compli- 
cated methods of appointing the Board, we 
came to the conclusion that this rather sim- 
ple procedure was, in our judgment, the best. 
The President’s proposal for 15 members all 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate is somewhat different, but not 
different enough to raise any fundamental 
issue in my mind. 

We were influenced by the feeling that 
many other boards and bodies, important in 
our Federal structure and fundamental to 
our liberties, are appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. We also felt 
that it was most unlikely that any President 
would try to pack or control the Board of the 
Public Television Corporation in the face of 
the watchfulness of our free press and of our 
educational and commercial television sys- 
tems. We, moreover, placed reliance on the 
independence of local stations in the system 
we proposed. In addition, a presidential in- 
vitation is a proven way of attracting citizens 
of high ability for public service. 

The goal to be kept in mind here is that 
the Corporation for Public Television must 
be led by men and women of eminence, 
achievement, and strength. They should be 
the kind of people who will zealously protect 
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the independence of the Corporation and 
who will insure the qualities of leadership 
and standards of excellence which will be of 
such importance to Public Television. If 
there are better ways of achieving these goals 
by alternate means of appointing the direc- 
tors of the Corporation, then by all means 
let them be considered. 

Similarly, we adopted the notion of an 
excise tax to raise the Federal funds neces- 
sary for the support of public programming 
because it seemed to us that there was no 
other means that was clearer, more easily 
administered, more consonent with previous 
practices, and less likely to create injustices. 
We felt that something of the sort was neces- 
sary to meet the essential requirement that 
the Corporation be spared the political pres- 
sures of annual budgeting and appropria- 
tions procedures. If the Executive Branch 
and Congress in their wisdom should prefer 
another manner of providing support which 
would also relieve the Corporation of those 
annual procedures, we would feel that our 
proposals had been completely sustained. If 
Congress should approve the excise tax, but 
require those annual procedures we wished 
to avoid, then we will have failed, excise tax 
or no excise tax, and I believe that the whole 
structure we erected will have been jeopar- 
dized. It is the principle that I happily 
waive in favor of a more suitable solution, 
if there is one. But, the principle is fun- 
damentally important, and any alternative 
that would compromise the independence of 
the Corporation should, in my view, be 
rejected. 

The Commission, I hasten to add, felt that 
Federal funds are absolutely necessary and 
in smounts similar to the totals suggested 
in its report, if the Corporation is to be ef- 
fective. The schedule for building up to 
these totals we preferred to leave to the Pres- 
ident and to Congress. I see one possible 
problem involved in the proposal that the 
Corporation rather than HEW distribute 
funds for station operation. This puts the 
Corporation in the business of handling 
funds for instructional television. The Com- 
mission felt that the Corporation should not 
help finance instructional television but 
felt, rather, that this was the responsibility 
of the local, state, and Federal educational 
agencies. 

I want next to try to state the funda- 
mental policies and principles of the Com- 
mission’s report, rather than its details. 

First, we tried to devise a system for in- 
suring adequate funds. We tried to create 
a system that would make it possible to 
operate an educational television system for 
all our people that possessed modern, well- 
maintained facilities, paid respectable sal- 
aries to a full staff, and possessed the means 
to create its own programs and to benefit 
in the most efficient manner possible from 
programs created by others. 

Next, we designed a system that will not 
work unless you people of ETV make it work. 
The ultimate responsibility for the success of 
Public Television, as the Commission saw it, 
lies squarely and unmistakably on the 
shoulders of those who run the local sta- 
tions. If it succeeds, it is your success. If 
it fails, it is your failure. 

We have tried to provide the tools. The 
Corporation is designed to serve the local 
station and to provide strong national leader- 
ship. The national production centers serve 
the local station. The interconnection is a 
tool of the local station. You will choose 
what goes on the air. In the long run, you 
will choose what is produced for national 
use by deciding what you will schedule and 
what you will not. As for local programs, 
you will produce them yourself, with ade- 
quate funds, and if they are bad programs, 
you will have no one but yourself to blame. 
There is no way, under this system, in which 
you can escape the responsibility for its 
working. Itis your system. 

Each one of you will contribute to the 
total system according to your abilities, 
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which means that there is no place to hide. 
I know as well as you that not every station 
is going to be a WGBH or a WNDT. But at 
the same time, nobody sitting at a desk in 
New York or Washington is going to have 
the power to decide which stations will be 
large and which will be small. We have 
tried to assure that wherever there is the 
ability to create, there will be the means to 
create. The large cities and the large uni- 
versities will have an advantage—the ad- 
vantage of being large. Well, so they may. 
But on the Commission itself Rudolf Serkin 
provided, by his presence, evidence that one 
of the major summer centers for music in 
the United States is in Marlboro, Vermont— 
and people from New York and Boston and 
all over the country make their way to Marl- 
boro to benefit from it. 

I must earnestly express the hope to you 
today that we keep foremost in our minds 
these principles, policies, and objectives of 
the Carnegie Commission report. The Com- 
mission recognized the great importance of 
the detailed arrangements it proposed, but 
it felt much more certain about the right- 
ness of the principles, policies, and objec- 
tives it expressed than it did about the de- 
tailed arrangements for putting them into 
effect. 

mr 


Let me turn now to an examination of 
some of these details because it is in many 
respects the details which are provoking the 
most discussion. I have already mentioned 
the appointment of the Board of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Television and the excise 
tax. 
Let me turn next to those questions which 
have arisen with respect to the way that 
the Corporation for Public Television might 
deal with problems of coordination, partic- 
ularly as they might arise in the handling 
of political campaigns. How, for example, 
would the Commission’s system of public 
television handle a Presidential or other 
political campaign? 

There are a number of ways in which this 
question might be answered but let me ven- 
ture one suggestion: 

Certainly a national political campaign 
should be handled on a live-network basis 
by Public Television, and it must be planned 
in advance. Live networking is particularly 
required for handling a Presidential cam- 
paign to avoid any allegations of discrimina- 
tion. Under Section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act, if the stations provide free time 
to one candidate, they must provide equal 
time to all other candidates for the office. 
Measured both in length of time, and in the 
utility of the time period, if one candidate 
is put on at prime time, the other candi- 
dates must be treated similarly. 

I would assume that the Corporation 
would turn to NET as a logical organization 
to handle such a program series. I would 
further assume that in discussion with NET, 
a plan for equality of treatment would be 
discussed. As one possibility, the Corpora- 
tion might suggest to NET the desirability 
of establishing an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives from the major and 
minority political parties as well as journal- 
ists, political scientists, and other experts in 
the field. 

In the event that Congress should amend 
Section 315, or if it were waived, Public Tele- 
vision would have more latitude legally in 
the treatment of candidates of minority par- 
ties. As a practical matter, however, I would 
assume that it would lean over backwards 
to provide completely adequate, if not com- 
pletely equal time, for minority candidates. 
The issue of how much time should be given 
to the candidates is an editorial judgment 
which NET would make, probably on the ad- 
vice of the expert panel or panels of the kind 
that I have described. 

Insofar as the individual educational sta- 
tions are concerned, they are directly respon- 
sible to the FCC for the manner in which 
they handle the political broadcast. An in- 
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dividual station may choose to carry the 
program or not. However, if the station car- 
ries one of the candidates, it must, under 
the present statutory requirements, carry all 
other candidates for the same length of time 
and during substantially the same segment 
of time. Thus, there is a very firm and 
well-understood body of law to insure non- 
discrimination in political broadcasting, and 
Public Television would be fully covered by 
this law. 

The question has repeatedly arisen as to 
how the Corporation for Public Television 
would avoid directly involving itself in difi- 
cult editorial decisions with respect to what 
news to carry or what controversial programs 
to report and distribute. There is no single 
answer to this problem of policy. I would 
hasten to emphasize that if I were an officer 
of the Corporation for Public Television, I 
would want to have the benefit of a series 
of panels or committees to advise on matters 
of this kind. Ample precedence for this is 
found in the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, which is using this 
means to get objective advice and guidance. 
The mode of operation of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation also provides relevant prece- 
dents, Like the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Corporation would be engaged pri- 
marily in the business of identifying and 
supporting worthwhile activities by people, 
and at institutions which have gained its 
confidence, NSF does not undertake re- 
search and the Corporation will not under- 
take program production. Just as NSF is 
careful not to exercise detailed supervision 
over the research for which it makes grants, 
so the Corporation is expected to permit 
maximum freedom of action to program pro- 
ducers, Just as NSF turns to committees of 
experts to advise it on selection of programs 
and projects to be supported, so, too, would 
the Corporation. I think that the success 
of the National Science Foundation is a pow- 
erful argument for the workability of the 
scheme that has been devised for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Television. 

The Commission was of the firm conclu- 
sion that the Corporation should have the 
authority and responsibility for providing 
interconnection for Public Television, By 
interconnection I do not mean the physical 
equipment which links television stations. 
It is not expected that the Corporation 
would manage or operate the physical 
facilities. It would, however, be responsible 
for leasing those facilities; to make avall- 
able the films and tapes to be transmitted; 
to schedule those transmissions; inform the 
stations in the system what is to be trans- 
mitted and when; and make the decision, 
when appropriate, to pre-empt the inter- 
connection for simultaneous, live broadcast- 
ing. The Commission did not specifically 
stipulate how the Corporation would handle 
this responsibility for interconnection, but 
it felt strongly that the authority and re- 
sponsibility for interconnection should re- 
side in the Corporation. 

One can also perceive the possibility that 
the Corporation would contract out to NET 
the direction of a national news program. Of 
course, production facilities for news would 
be maintained by the major local stations, 
but there would be a major task of coordi- 
nation. Somewhere the responsibility must 
reside for determining what news is indeed 
of national importance, how significant any 
item of news is in relation to other items, 
and hence, how large a part it will play in 
any national offering, where and when news 
of national significance may be expected, 
and what plans are to be made for covering 
it. And then, of course, to convert news into 
programs, it must be skillfully and knowl- 
edgeably assembled and a synthesis pro- 
duced. Without attempting to second-guess 
the Corporation, it would seem reasonable 
and indeed likely that the Corporation 
might wish to contract these obligations out 
to NET. The right to recommend to the 
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Corporation the pre-emption of the inter- 
connection would be an essential part of the 
arrangement contracted out to NET. 

The Corporation would also, through ex- 
perience, come to policy decisions about how 
much time and emphasis would be given to 
public affairs and live broadcasting. The 
Commission held strong views about the 
dangers of letting the system be dominated 
by a networking operation involving cen- 
tralized and extensive live broadcasting, but 
it did not rule out a reasonable amount of 
this. The appropriate amount of live broad- 
casting can probably be best arrived at by 
experience in operating the system. 

The Commission also held the firm con- 
viction that the Corporation should estab- 
lish more than one national production 
center. It felt strongly the need for the 
maximum practicable degree of diversity in 
program production, and it saw no reason 
why the Corporation in its role of leadership 
could not coordinate diversity. In all likeli- 
hood, the two, three, or more national 
production centers, in the end, would become 
complementary to each other, each doing 
what it does best. 

There will, however, be a special relation- 
ship, in my judgment, between the Corpo- 
ration and the present NET that arises 
simply out of the fact that, to a large extent, 
the Corporation is an outgrowth of NET. In 
its report, the Commission looks to NET as 
the Corporation’s first, and in all likelihood, 
its most important program producer. I 
feel that there are compelling reasons why 
NET should have a major role in the Public 
Television system, and that its skill and 
experience will be invaluable assets. 

I come next to deal with the frequently 
asked question of how Public Television’s 
programming would differ from that of the 
commercial stations, and particularly how 
the national programming for which the 
Corporation would provide funds would 
differ from that of commercial television. 
The most obvious answer to this question is 
that Public Television would seek to provide 
those kinds of programs which the public 
wants and needs, but which are not now 
available, 

Let me use an analogy here with the book 
publishing business, Commercial television, 
by its very nature, must concern itself with 
the achievement of best sellers. Best sellers 
are important, indeed vital, and their achieve- 
ment requires exceptional skills; but if our 
publishing industry addressed itself wholly 
to the production of best sellers, the public 
would be denied a great array of books, which 
it needs and wants, that fall outside the 
category of best sellers. Similarly, Public 
Television will produce those kinds of pro- 
grams which are not specifically aimed at the 
largest possible audience. Public Television 
will have, if you will, its university presses, 
its little magazines, its how-to-do-lt pro- 
grams, its scholarly programs, and myriad 
programs designed to entertain, to inform, 
and to delight. Occasionally, Public Televi- 
sion will indeed produce a best seller, but 
its programming would not be exclusively 
shaped toward that purpose. In conse- 
quence, the whole attitude of its producers, 
its writers, and all involved in program- 
making, would be different from that of 
commercial television. It would be different 
in motivation and would have a different 
style. There would be a new freedom to ex- 
periment, to innovate, to work without the 

that arise whenever a program seeks 
to be a best seller. 
` In our report we repeatedly said that Pub- 
lic Television was for all the people, young 
and old. The system we proposed is not a 
system just for the so-called cultural elite. 
PTV must avoid like the plague elitism and 
wretched pedantry. 

These, then, are some of my annotations to 
the Commission’s report. The interpreta- 
tions which I have presented, or the alterna- 
tives to certain details specified in the Com- 
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mission’s report which I have suggested, 
might not find unanimous support among 
other members of the Commission. They 
represent my personal interpretations of the 
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I come back to my earlier observation that 
the principles and goals, which the Com- 
mission sought to describe in its report, are 
of much greater moment than the details; 
and I would hope that the debate that takes 
place in this conference and elsewhere in 
regard to the Commission’s recommendations, 
will keep this firmly in view. If we are to 
gain acceptance for a really bold program 
to make Public Television adequate to the 
needs of our society, there will have to be 
some changes in the present practices, cus- 
toms, and operations of educational televi- 
sion. We must also recognize that the Cor- 
poration for Public Television must have 
freedom to evolve sound policies and prin- 
ciples of operation. We cannot formulate in 
advance all of its ultimate procedures. 

Let me next make some observations about 
the future role of technology in Public Tele- 
vision. I fully agree with the point our 
technical consultants repeatedly made that 
our attention should be directed toward what 
we wanted from technology rather than to- 
ward the limitations of technology. We 
should not let technology control our plans 
but think of it as a means for achieving ob- 
jectives. Public Television should seek to 
shape television technology to its own great 
purposes. 

In accepting this view, it is clear that the 
technological potential is immense. It is 
miraculous enough that a box in the corner 
of the living room should be able to bring 
us sight and sound from all the world, and 
even from outer space, but we have only be- 
gun to learn the extent of the miracle. We 
are primitives still in the technology of tele- 
vision, and the possibilities are awesome. 

The technical advance of which we are 
most aware today is the communications 
satellite, which promises to bring the entire 
planet to every man’s doorstep. But the sat- 
ellite is merely an item in the conquest that 
is being made, and we should not let satel- 
lites fix the boundary of our future. We are 
learning today how to accumulate informa- 
tion in its most useful forms, how to move 
it instantaneously from place to place, how 
to store it, how to gain immediate controlled 
access to it, how to process it at great speed 
and with great skill, and finally, how to dis- 
play it most usefully to the perceiving mind. 

When these unfolding achievements are 
combined in new ways, staggering possibili- 
ties arise. Combine them in one way, and 
every man at home suddenly gains access 
to the great libraries across the land. Com- 
bine them another way, and every home be- 
comes a university, with the TV student able 
to communicate with his teacher, and educa- 
tion enabled to reach nearly every educable 
member of society. Combine them still an- 
other way, and the housewife can do her 
shopping by television. Another way, and 
there are created community information 
centers. Another way, and the computer 
becomes available to the citizen to aid his 
education and his work. Let no one minimize 
the immense educational and instruction 
gains to be found in this new technology if 
only we master its integration with sound 
education. 

Can we afford to let this new instrument— 
this super-television—also be constrained 
to sing a single tune? Shall it be used to 
diminish man rather than to extend the 
range of human vision? We have today a 
small miracle that we do not profit from as 
we might; can we ignore the greater mira- 
cle that we can dimly perceive before us? 
As we contemplate the potential of Public 
Television, let us make no little plans in 
the face of these immense possibilities, and 
let us build the institutional structures now 
that will be adequate to these future needs. 
To fail to do so would be a monstrous 
blunder. 
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I return finally to the responsibilities 
which arise from our dreams. These respon- 
sibilities, I repeat, largely vest in you who 
constitute the educational television com- 
munity. The almost explosive opening up 
of new opportunities and prospects for ETV 
during the past few months impose upon all 
of us the requirement to be judicial, to weigh 
alternatives, to take the long view, and to 
recognize the national goals as we contem- 
plate our local responsibilities. 

Of the many things to be done in the 
months ahead, let me note two. First, there 
must be follow-through by those who see 
the promise of Public Television. The re- 
ports and proposals are in, but the sustained 
slugging effort to appraise and apply the rec- 
ommendations must come from others than 
the groups which have conducted the studies. 
You have a great responsibility for this fol- 
low-through. 

Second, there should be early action to se- 
cure from private sources an endowment of 
at least $25 million for the Corporation for 
Public Television. This will require an or- 
ganized, determined effort, and you share the 
responsibility to get the funds. 

But the obligations go beyond the ETV 
community. The proposals which have been 
set forth, given the power and promise of 
television, can have fateful consequences for 
our society. Let us seek the courage and 
vision to support those actions which, in the 
language of James Reston, may, in the per- 
spective of a generation or more, “be recog- 
nized as one of the transforming occasions 
in American life.” 
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(Address by McGeorge Bundy, Congressional 
Room, Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Mar. 7, 1967) 


Mr. Bunpy. Mr. Henry, Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen—the inaccuracies in 
Mr. Henry's introduction were not greater 
than is normal in such cases. The fact of 
the matter is that my role in that famous 
luncheon was simply to keep out of the way 
while Friendly and Henry interrupted each 
other. [Laughter.] 

I am so far from being the author of this 
proposal that the fact of the matter is that 
I am competing with Fred today. He is ata 
Book and Author Luncheon in New York. 

I thought I would save your time and per- 
haps try to hold your attention by sticking to 
the position of the Ford Foundation on 
these matters and going live this morning, so 
Ihave no tape. And I will try to speak briefly 
so that we can have an immediate exchange 
on some of the issues involved. 

The most striking thing about the position 
of educational television at this moment is 
the difference which we have here in the 
beginnings of March 1967 from the situation 
that it was the last time this group came 
together less than a year-and-a-half ago. 
That difference reflects a national awaken- 
ing. We have had a part in it. Mr. Henry 
is too generous in his description of my part 
in it. The Carnegie Commission, which was 
in the field before we began to work on the 
particular proposals which have been in- 
volved in discussion in this last year has 
had a major part in it. 

And now, of course, following upon the 
promise in a short phrase in the State of 
the Union Message, the President himself 
has taken the lead, 

And the atmosphere has changed. 

That message is not merely a landmark 
in the history of educational television—it is 
a remarkable act of political leadership, be- 
cause what the President has done is to have 
his staff look at all the things that all of us 
have said in the last year, talk to all the 
people involved, and then in consultation 
with them to frame a program which can 
practically move this cause ahead without 
delay while at the same time it leaves the 
way open, not only for further discussion and 
examination of some extremely interesting, 
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important and difficult points, but for the 
learning which will come to us as we begin to 
act in public television, with the public 
television corporation, with public funds, 
and with independence of position and 
power to steer the course. 

This change in what is now clearly na- 
tional policy at the executive level and what 
now clearly has strong influential and knowl- 
edgeable support on the Hill is a change 
which is, I believe, long overdue and which 
should mean to you all what it means, I 
think, to all of us at the Ford Foundation 
who have been so deeply concerned with 
educational television for so many years; 
that there is at last a serious prospect of 
escape from the constraints of terrifying 
poverty. 

I know it sounds foolish to talk in extrava- 
gant language of that sort, being in a com- 
fortable hotel room, and you have all had 
a large breakfast. 

But the truth of the matter is that what 
has held back non-commercial television in 
this country is the constraint, the over- 
powering constraint of funds which simply 
do not enable it to do what it ought to be 
doing for the public as a major, independ- 
ent, self-managing part of the total televi- 
sion system in the United States. 

I had an amicable discussion this morning 
with our colleague who comes from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, and I find 
that there is on their part a desire for ami- 
cable co-existence and a flattering concern 
about what may happen. I think that is 
reasonable, because I think there is bound 
to be competition for attention. There 
ought to be competition for attention. There 
will not be competition for the advertising 
dollar and in my judgment there should 
not be. 

But we must all hope that the time will 
come when the system of public television, 
together with a cognate system of instruc- 
tional television—when services of this sort, 
of a level of interconnection and variety that 
we none of us can now readily conceive—will 
be available as a part of the general national 
television service. 

There is room here for all kinds, and there 
is surely no room now for unreasonable 
nervousness about what you all may do 
with this new freedom and with this new 
independence in the service of non-commer- 
cial television, because it is really rather like 
an elephant being frightened of a mouse. 

The current total income of non-commer- 
cial television is what—on the order, I think, 
the Carnegie Foundation found, of $60 mil- 
lion. The revenues of commercial broadcast- 
ing are on the order of $3 billion. 

There is room for growth. 

Now, I am not going to take time to do 
what I gather every other speaker has done, 
which is to deliver a funeral eulogy over the 
proposals of others in this field and say 
how imaginative and forward-looking we are. 

The truth is that what unites us is much 
greater than what divides us. And this is 
clearly the case in the relation between the 
thinking and the proposals of the Ford 
Foundation and the thinking and the pro- 
posals of the Carnegie Commission. 

We would much rather, I think—it would 
probably be healthier for us to be accused 
of having differences in context than if we 
were accused to ganging up. Foundations 
alternate in the public eye in Washington 
between being much too powerful and much 
too confused and divided to be able to get 
their business done. I think it is probably 
better for us to be seen in the latter guise 
most of the time. 

But fooling aside, we are in the hardest 
kind of agreement with the Carnegie Com- 
mission on its basic proposals. 

The basic proposals are really, as I read 
them, three in character. 

That there be a public television corpora- 
tion so set up as to be independent of the 
normal processes of repeated review, author- 
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ization, appropriation and other supervision 
by the Congress; that there be adequate 
funding from federal sources for that cor- 
poration; and that the mission of the cor- 
poration be to give effective support, both 
to the diversity and to the national strength 
of non-commercial television rechristened— 
and here we strongly agree that the choice of 
the Carnegie Commission is inspired—re- 
christened “Public Television”. 

There is difference of emphasis, certainly, 
much of it arising from accent. 

Our proposals, related as they are to the 
potential of the satellite, emphasize the 
power of national interconnection; but the 
Carnegie Commission provides for ten full 
hours of national broadcasting funded at a 
level far higher than the five hours now 
funded through NET. 

Their proposals speak warmly and with 
continuing emphasis upon the importance 
of diversity. The Ford Foundation, through 
the years, has had perhaps more than any 
other private organization to do with the 
existence and support of a variety of separate 
kinds of non-commercial television stations, 
& variety of experiments and what-not com- 
merical television won't do, and diversity in- 
deed is at the heart of the power of satellite 
communication. 

The viewpoint of the satellite is that with 
its multiplicity of free or inexpensive chan- 
nels, we think they should be free, and we 
think they should be productive—with its 
multiplicity of channels it can provide more 
than one occasional interconnection—it can 
provide a variety of continuing intercon- 
nections and provide on a national level, by 
horizontal slice through national audiences, 
if you will, the kind of diversity which the 
Carnegie Commission so graphically empha- 
sizes by a geographical slice among the na- 
tional audience. 

So I submit that the agreements are indeed 
much more powerful and much more sig- 
nificant and much more serious than di- 
vergences. And I strongly agree with what 
the Carnegie Commission report itself says, 
and what I think Mr. Killian represented 
yesterday; that where there are differences in 
emphasis as to the relative value of strong 
national programming and strong local pro- 
gramming as to the ways in which different 
kinds of programs take their place in the 
schedule, it is experience that will be our 
best teacher. Because it is well to remember, 
as my friend Friendly keeps reminding me, 
that the real point about all this is that this 
kind of television in the widest sense has 
not yet been invented. We have glimmerings 
of it, there have been moments of grandeur. 
But what will really happen when there is 
a national service of the kind described in 
the Carnegie Commission report we none of 
us yet know. And we will have to learn by 
doing. 

Now, just as Mr. Killian, in my view quite 
properly, and his commission, have not tried 
to take formul positions with respect to pro- 
posals which fall on the edge of their center 
of concern, like ours, with respect to the 
management of satellite communication, so 
we do not take a strong position on the 
question of what specific tacks will be most 
in the public interest. We share the view 
that the manner of dedication is more im- 
portant than the specific source of revenue. 
It is fundamental that there not be a con- 
stant scramble over every line item in an 
enormous appropriation bill. It is funda- 
mental in a sense that the Congress itself 
should be protected from an appearance of 
immediate responsibility for the specific de- 
cisions of a corporation whose independence 
is critical to the whole enterprise. But 
whether the best way to do this is by an ex- 
cise tax or by some other form of dedication 
of revenue is a matter which it seems to us 
can properly be left to the careful and 
searching inquiries the question is sure to 
get in congressional hearings in the coming 
months. 

If we have any difference—and it would be 
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a difference of emphasis and expectation— 
on this question of resources with our friends 
in the Carnegie Commission, it is that we 
would be inclined to believe—and I am not 
now speaking for a formal position of the 
Ford Foundation trustees, but rather of the 
way the matter has come to seem to us who 
have been working on it over the year, we 
would be inclined to believe that if any- 
thing this most statesman-like, most elo- 
quent report, understates the promise of the 
future, and understates the eventual needs 
which the public itself will assert for this 
means of communication. And I think we 
may well find, if we come together in meet- 
ings like this ten years from now, that what 
strikes us most about the proposals of 1966 
and 1967 is how cautious they were. 

Now, the next and immediate step, how- 
ever, on which we can focus our attention is 
that there should be quick, effective, well 
considered action in response to the Presi- 
dent’s message. And here we are very for- 
tunate, in my judgment, in the quality, in 
the depth, and in the perception of the bill 
which I believe was prepared within the ad- 
ministration and which has been submitted 
by Senator Magnuson. That bill has prof- 
ited from a number of different commenta- 
tors and critics. I am sure it is Jack Gould’s 
doing that it gives a full role to non-com- 
mercial radio as well as to non-commercial 
television. It leaves the road open for any 
kind of new arrangement for satellite com- 
munication, and that is important to us, and 
we think important in the public interest. 
It makes it clear that there will be no legal 
obstacle. We never thought there was for 
ourselves. But now it is made clear in the 
bill that there should be no legal obstacle 
to free or reduce rates. And more than that, 
the bill is open to the future; it speaks in a 
very interesting passage of non-commercial 
system or systems. And clearly it looks to 
the day when the number and variety of ac- 
tivities in public and instructional television 
will be entirely different from what it is now. 

Well, gentlemen, as I say, I don't wish to 
weary you. I would emphasize only what 
I believe other speakers have emphasized— 
that the distance between a bill and a signa- 
ture, from the President’s pen on the 
message to the President’s thousand pens 
to his thousand friends, is long. And I very 
much hope that as many of us as possible 
will earn one of those signature pens. 

Now, one last word. 

These things will not end with this bill. 
The bill itself is an interim measure, 
designed to give time for further study of 
urgent questions which still have to be re- 
solved. It is important, therefore, not only 
that we stay in business in support of these 
proposals, but that we stay in business to 
prove the meaning and the value of the 
whole enterprise. We in the Ford Founda- 
tion except to be in this business, except to 
be concerned with the future of non-com- 
mercial television, expect to move towards a 
greater emphasis upon the needs and upon 
the understanding of instructional tele- 
vision. 

We also hope to play our part in the com- 
ing year by giving support to a series of ex- 
periments which can show the power of 
immediate and live interconnections. The 
most interesting and perhaps in one sense 
the largest that we so far have on the draw- 
ing board is the proposal for a Sunday 
night experiment which is under discussion 
now with Columbia University—and if any 
of you have questions on that, I will be glad 
to take them. The object is the same as the 
object of all our efforts. It is to move 
understanding forward by seeing what can 
be done. We have great hopes for it. We 
think it has great excitement in it. We think 
that it is eloquently described in a number 
of the passages in the later parts of the 
Carnegie Commission report which talk about 
what public television ought to be doing. 

We will be in this business, as I say, this 
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year, next year, and until there is no fur- 
ther need for our support. 

We believe ourselves that that day will 
come, that this enterprise, like other great 
national enterprises, will make its way with 
public support, and that that public support 
will show itself through educational systems, 
through funding from all levels of govern- 
ment, and from private support where private 
support is needed, and that foundations 
whose duty it is to be where the new troubles 
are will be able to move on with pride in 
their part in the beginnings of a great 
adventure. 

But that time is not yet. And I expect 
we shall see each other again before it comes. 

It is lucky for you, I think, that you have 
chosen this trade. You have every reason 
to have great pride in it. And it is on that 
note of pride and of independence and of 
freedom that I would conclude—and in order 
to demonstrate again the underlying harmony 
between our views, I think, and your views, 
and those of Dr. Killian’s commission, I 
would like to read you the last two para- 
graphs of the Carnegie Commission report. 

“If we were to sum up our proposal, with 
all the brevity at our command, we would 
say that what we recommend is freedom. 
We seek freedom from the constraints, how- 
ever necessary in their context, of com- 
mercial television. We seek for educational 
television freedom from the pressures of 
inadequate funds. We seek for the artist, 
technician, the journalist, the scholar, and 
the public servant, freedom to create, free- 
dom to innovate, freedom to be heard in 
this most far-reaching medium. 

“We seek for the citizen freedom to view, 
to see programs that the present system by 
its incompleteness denies him. Because this 
freedom is its principal burden, we submit 
our report with confidence. To rally the 
American people in the name of freedom is 
to ask no more of them than they have 
always been willing to provide.” 

Thank you. 


SOVIET CONSULAR TREATY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
proposed United States-Soviet Consular 
Treaty has caused a great deal of contro- 
versy in the United States. Much of the 
controversy is a result of misunderstand- 
ing about what the treaty will actually 
do. The present process of negotiation 
began in 1959 under President Eisen- 
hower and was completed on June 1, 
1964, when the two nations signed the 
treaty. That same month President 
Johnson submitted it to the Senate for 
its approval. It was delayed, but it is 
now apparent that the Senate will be 
called to vote on it soon. 

This matter has created so much dis- 
cussion and generated so much mail that 
I have devoted considerable time and 
attention to a study of ‘he treaty. Al- 
though it may appear that Senate ap- 
proval and ratification by the President 
will be helping the Russians, my study 
has convinced me that the treaty will 
actually benefit the United States and 
its citizens more than the Soviet Union. 

The reason is quite simple. Ours is an 
open society. We welcome tourists and 
travelers from every country and they 
are free to move everywhere and any- 
where in the United States. Among 
these, of course, can be Communists, who 
need not be Russian citizens. There are 
large Communist groups in Cuba—as 
well as France, Italy, and most other free 
world countries—who can serve as spies. 

On the other hand, Russia is a closed 
society where last year more than 18,000 
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Americans traveled as tourists or on 
business. This compares with some 500- 
900 Russians who travel each year in 
the United States. As you may remem- 
ber from the Gilmour-Wortham case, it 
is very difficult, under present circum- 
stances, for a representative of the 
American Government to locate and 
help American citizens in trouble. A 
basic feature of the treaty, if it is rati- 
fied, will require both parties to notify 
the other within 3 days if a national of 
the other party is arrested or detained. 
Within 4 days U.S. officials would be 
granted access to the American citizen. 
Without such an agreement, Americans 
have frequently been isolated in Soviet 
prisons for long periods of time. Unless 
we are prepared to tell all Americans that 
they may not travel in Russia, I think 
it would be wise for us to supply this 
added protection. 

The treaty does not provide for the 
wholesale opening of consulates. Ap- 
proval of the treaty has no bearing on 
this issue since under the Constitution 
the President could have agreed to re- 
ciprocal opening of consulates in the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. at any 
time. What it does is lay down some 
ground rules for the operation of con- 
sulates if and when they are opened. 

Should the President choose to exer- 
cise this power in the future, the Con- 
sular Treaty would cover consular em- 
ployees. It would for the first time give 
immunity from criminal jurisdiction to 
consular officers, and employees of both 
countries. When the treaty issue first 
came up I was very concerned about 
this. But the United States should not, 
and will not send American consular 
officials or clerical employees to serve in 
the Soviet Union without this protection. 
Since 1946, 31 Americans have been ex- 
pelled from the Soviet Union on espio- 
nage charges and without consular im- 
munity all American employees could be 
jailed or suffer harsh punishment on 
trumped-up charges. Immunity is, of 
course, a matter of reciprocity. To re- 
ceive it, it must also be granted. 

There has been a great deal of contro- 
versy over additional Soviet consular em- 
ployees in the United States. The num- 
ber of Soviet citizens now enjoying diplo- 
matic immunity through the Soviet Em- 
bassy and such international organiza- 
tions as the United Nations is about 452. 
The opening of a single Soviet consulate 
would increase this number by 10 to 15 
persons. A similar increase of U.S. con- 
sular personnel in Russia would also 
occur. Under the Consular Treaty, the 
United States would have the right to 
screen Soviet consular personnel before 
agreeing to their assignment. We also 
would be authorized to prevent them 
from traveling to sensitive areas within 
the United States, and they could be ex- 
pelled if they became persona non grata. 
The American Government could also 
close a Soviet consulate in the United 
States whenever it wished and could even 
terminate the Consular Treaty on 6 
months’ notice. 

A final matter of importance is the 
fact that the opening of consulates would 
be on a strict reciprocal basis. For each 
consulate opened by the Soviet Union in 
the United States, the United States 
could open one in Russia. In other 
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words, it is strictly a one-for-one matter. 
President Johnson has indicated that he 
is interested in only one consulate in 
Russia. 

My study has convinced me that this 
problem has nothing to do with commu- 
nism against anticommunism. It is a 
practical problem of protection for our 
citizens, and on that basis I will vote for 
the Consular Treaty. 


NO EXCUSE FOR STARVATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
February 1, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration approved fish protein concen- 
trate—FPC—made from hake or hake- 
like fish as a food additive. 

The FDA’s approval cleared the way 
for action in three areas vital to develop- 
ment of this much-needed product. 

First, it allowed the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries to launch the next step 
in its research and development pro- 
gram, which is construction of a pilot 
plant. The act prohibited construction 
of the plant until the FDA had approved 
the Bureau’s FPC production process. 

Second, the FDA action removed a 
policy restriction which prohibited ex- 
port of FPC by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development until the product 
had been approved for domestic use. 

And third, now that FPC can be sold 
domestically and shipped abroad, private 
industry has indicated a growing interest 
in producing the concentrate. 

Mr. President, I wish to make several 
recommendations designed to speed de- 
velopment of FPC. To put these recom- 
mendations in correct perspective, let 
me review briefly the need for this 
product. 

In July 1965, David Bell, then Admin- 
istrator for the Agency for International 
Development, stated: 

AID health personnel are now of the view 
that correcting serious protein deficiences of 
preschool children would make a greater 


contribution to development than any other 
health measure 


It has been documented many times, 
on the floors of the Senate and the House 
and before congressional committees, 
that there is a great worldwide need for 
a cheap source of protein and that fish 
protein concentrate has great potential 
as a very cheap source of protein. 

It also has been well documented that 
time is running out in the war against 
world hunger and malnutrition. While 
the statistics of the war are most dis- 
couraging, there are experts who believe 
that given farsighted action by govern- 
ments and private industry, this most 
devastating, most wasteful of all wars 
can still be won. J. George Harran, pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller Foundation, was 
quoted as saying: 

We know enough today to transform the 
food production of the world. There is no 
longer any excuse for human starvation. 


Mr. President, there is no excuse for 
less than full speed ahead on full devel- 
opment of FPC as a world source of in- 
expensive protein. 

With that thought in mind, let us con- 
sider what should be done so this Na- 
tion will not have to make lame excuses 
for having failed to act wisely in meet- 
ing a most serious challenge. 
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The pilot plants authorized by my bill 
are designed to serve a specific research 
purpose. The type of FPC approved by 
the FDA was produced by a Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries laboratory plant 
with a production capacity of less than 
100 pounds a day. The pilot plants will 
have a capacity of 7.5 tonsa day. These 
plants will not be large enough to be 
operated commercially for profit but will 
be large enough to answer design and 
operational problems which must be 
solved if FPC production is to be com- 
mercially feasible. 

Mr. President, it is not surprising that 
many coastal communities want a pilot 
plant constructed in their towns or cities. 
A number of Alaska towns are included 
in that number. The Alaska State 
Chamber of Commerce is supporting a 
resolution in the State legislature indi- 
cating an interest in having the pilot 
plant, constructed in Alaska. This in- 
terest is quite understandable, for a most 
important spinoff of a full-blown FPC 
industry will be a greatly increased mar- 
ket for fish which, for the most part, are 
now unharvested by U.S. fishermen. De- 
velopment of an FPC industry will mean 
further development of the U.S. fishing 
industry. 

However, I hasten to point out once 
again the purpose and size of the pro- 
posed pilot plant, The purpose is re- 
search; the size, not large enough to 
support any meaningful increase in the 
fishing industry. 

I urge those communities which have 
been seeking the pilot plant, as I have 
urged the Alaska State Chamber of 
Commerce, to concentrate on interesting 
private industry in locating a fish pro- 
tein concentrate plant in their cities. 
The interest is there. At a recent hear- 
ing before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the Department of the 
Interior, Harold Crowther, Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, stated that five companies had 
expressed an interest in producing FPC. 

One of the drawbacks to industry 
entering the FPC picture in a big way 
in the immediate future is the lack of a 
market. I think it is clear that the 
greatest potential market is overseas 
where the need for a cheap source of 
protein is greatest. 

Here again, in market development as 
in product development, the Federal 
Government can perform a most useful 
and humanitarian service. In many 
nations, age-old food habits inhibit the 
use of new foods. Research on how best 
to incorporate such food supplements of 
FPC into the diets of these countries is 
needed. The proper Federal agency 
should begin such a study immediately, 
for the longer we wait to make full use 
of this weapon in the war against mal- 
nutrition, the harder it will be to win the 
war. 

I believe the Agency for International 
Development is the proper agency to 
oversee, if not carry out, this study. I 
understand that AID is most interested 
in making use of FPC in a grain-based 
blend to be shipped abroad under food 
programs, In this connection I urge that 
AID give full consideration to a program 
to foster domestic production of FPC, 
both to be used in a blend and for ex- 
port as a food supplement. In addition, I 
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strongly recommend that AID consider 
a program under which FPC plants can 
be built abroad, plants that would pro- 
vide employment as well as protein in 
underdeveloped nations. 

Mr. President, the need for cheap pro- 
tein is so great that development of a 
foreign FPC industry would in no way 
inhibit development of a domestic indus- 
try. Given that there are 1 billion per- 
sons who suffer from malnutrition— 
some observers would hold that figure to 
be a conservative estimate—there is an 
annual world need of 8 billion pounds of 
FPC. That amount of FPC would re- 
quire a yearly harvest of 50 billion 
pounds of raw fish. 

Donald L. McKernan, former Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
testified that the coastal waters of this 
Nation, if harvested fully but in a con- 
servative manner, could yield 25 to 30 
billion pounds of raw fish a year, all of 
which, obviously would not and could not 
be made into FPC. Obviously, worldwide 
need for FPC will not be met in the near 
future. It seems incumbent upon this 
Nation to encourage speedy safe develop- 
ment of an FPC industry at home and 
abroad. The stakes are too high for 
narrow, self-serving policies, particularly 
when development of a fishing industry 
will not inhibit growth of domestic pro- 
duction. 

It must also be pointed out that the 
United States has an interest in seeing 
that wholesome FPC is produced abroad. 
Whether or not we help build the plants, 
such plants will be built in foreign lands. 
If, for some reason, unwholesome FPC 
is produced abroad, a serious reaction to 
the use of all FPC could set in, thus seri- 
ously delaying use of this much-needed 
food supplement. The best way to in- 
sure that wholesome FPC is produced 
abroad is to help build plants using proc- 
esses we know are safe. 

Mr. President, to summarize my posi- 
tion, I recommend: 

That the site for the pilot FPC plant 
authorized by my bill be selected so that 
research can be carried out efficiently 
and effectively. 

That a study be launched to see how 
best to incorporate FPC in the interest of 
foreign lands. 

That the Agency for International De- 
velopment take steps to foster domestic 
production of FPC for shipment abroad. 

That AID consider steps to help es- 
tablish FPC plants abroad. 

Mr. President, I believe people suffer 
from malnutrition. The figures are 
staggering, but we can do something 
about it. We have no excuse if we do not, 
I was pleased to see that President John- 
son, in his report on marine science ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government to 
Congress yesterday, made many of the 
same recommendations. 


NO MORE TIME, ALTERNATIVES, OR 
EXCUSES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
just seen the current issue of Grange 
magazine, the official publication of the 
National Grange, which discusses solu- 
tions to what it calls “America’s rural 
dilemma.” 

This issue of the magazine develops 
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some of the implications of a statement 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man: 

Now. only unified national effort, mobi- 
lizing local initiative with combined re- 
sources of government and industry, can 
revitalize rural America, The Grange can 
and should, in its own interest, accept a 
leadership role in this national challenge. 


The magazine urges Grange members 
to take up the challenge. It points out 
that even maximum local effort is often 
not enough, and that Federal help be- 
comes necessary. It contains articles on 
various Federal aids available to rural 
areas, including aids to recreation de- 
velopment, and stresses the need for 
joint efforts begun at the local level. 

The March issue of Grange magazine 
also contains a message to members 
from Herschel D. Newsom, master of the 
National Grange. This article, “No 
More Time, Alternatives, or Excuses,” is 
a perceptive insight into rural problems 
and is well worth the attention of an 
audience larger than that formed by 
Grange members. Mr. President, I ask 
that this article be inserted in the Rxo- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No More TIME, ALTERNATIVES OR EXCUSES 


(By Hershel D. Newsom, Master, The National 
Grange) 

Our long-term national welfare demands 
new, productive and immediate action to 
develop equal opportunity throughout all 
America. r 

The crises in our cities require immediate 
and total commitment to an action program 
that will stem the stifling influx of jobless 
Americans from depressed areas. 

Clearly, we have no more time, no more 
alternatives and no more excuses. We must 
move now to meet the challenge! 

“Only a unified, national effort, mobilizing 
local initiative with the combined resources 
of government and industry, can revitalize 
rural America,” says Secretary of Agriculture. 
Orville L. Freeman. “The Grange can and 
should, in its own interest, accept a leader- 
ship role in this national challenge.” 

How do we mobilize local initiative with 
the combined resources of government and 
industry into a united effort? 

First, drawing from past experience, we 
must recognize and understand the capa- 
bility and limitations of each of the three 
sectors involved, and agree that only an all- 
out coordinated approach can restore eco- 
nomic opportunity and revitalize rural 
America. 

Second, we should understand and agree 
that only job-creating opportunities will pro- 
vide lasting economic growth. Community 
betterment projects, while requisite to long- 
range development, provide only temporary 
input of money and employment. 

WHAT THE COMMUNITIES CAN DO 

Every responsible person in every village, 
town and city in America must be made 
aware of the national crises. Every leader- 
ship potential must be developed and mo- 
bilized into the greatest concerted commu- 
nity rehabilitation program conceived or 
devised. The responsibility for creating the 
welcome climate for industry, commerce and 
business opportunities rests squarely with 
the local community. Only a rededication 
to the American concept of volunteer assist- 
ance and community commitment can ac- 
complish these prerequisites to economic 
opportunity. Private organizations can as- 
sist by utilizing their resources in providing 
information, technical know-how, program- 
ming and planning their communities’ 
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future. Community action must be the key- 
note at the local level. 


WHAT INDUSTRY CAN DO 


The increased productivity required to 
meet our doubling population will necessi- 
tate unparalleled expansion in the decades 
ahead. Ovyercrowded conditions in our 
urban-industrial complexes, with accom- 
panying higher taxes, traffic congestion, sky- 
rocketing property values, diminishing space 
will force most industry and commerce to 
look with new favor on wide open spaces, 
unspoiled labor and welcoming communities, 
for expansion and relocation. Most knowl- 
edgeable leaders must begin now to seek 
their new locations and develop new po- 
tentials in rural America. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


The massive proportions of a national 
effort required to revitalize rural America is 
so herculean that only the federal estab- 
lishment is equipped to set an overall policy 
and to initiate immediate and long term 
action. To our administrative heads and 
legislative leaders, the course should be clear, 

Immediate suspension of all further et- 
pansion of government facilities in over- 
crowded, congested cities is the first step. 
Consensus of agreement must be reached to 
carry out a long-range policy of taking gov- 
ernment out to the country and its people 
instead of bringing people into cities to 
administer government. 

Experience through five presidential ad- 
ministrations has proved that billion-dollar 
federal aid programs administered from 
Washington have been inadequate for the 
task of equitably distributing tax dollars, in- 
capable of creating adequate employment 
opportunities everywhere. The decentrali- 
zation of the fast-multiplying federal agen- 
cies must be effected, Instead of construct- 
ing federal agencies in cities such as Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago, federal 
officials must give serious consideration to 
directing all new agencies and all expansion 
into rural areas for the generation of new, 
needed economic units, relief of unemploy- 
ment and of rural poverty. 


WHAT GRANGE CAN DO 


It has been a hundred years since Oliver 
Hudson Kelley conceived the Grange to meet 
a similar challenge in the aftermath of the 
Civil War. Nearly 40,000 Granges have been 
created during the past century to lead, en- 
courage and help local, rural families in com- 
munity development and progress. 

Grange grass-roots resolutions have re- 
sulted in most of the major legislative 
achievements for agriculture and rural 
America in the past century. 

Granges have built community halls by 
the thousands. They have organized fire 
departments, insurance companies, credit 
unions and farmer co-ops in thousands more 
rural towns and villages, but these have not 
been enough! 

Grange Community Progress Programs, in- 
volving hundreds of thousands of rural citi- 
zens and millions of dollars, have initiated 
community self-help projects in more than 
5,000 communities annually. But, these have 
not been enough! 

For the past one hundred years, the 
Grange has sponsored continuous social and 
cultural programs which have strengthened 
family and community ties. But, this has 
not been enough! 

In short, local initiative, alone, has not 
been enough! 

Today, more than 250 government techni- 
cal, financial assistance programs are avail- 
able to local communities for development 
or redevelopment. Each new session of Con- 
gress seems to create new federal programs 
to aid rural America. Billions of dollars 
have been appropriated for this purpose. 
Agricultural price support payments, while 
but a fraction of total monies spent in de- 
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velopment programs, have accounted for bil- 
lions more. 

Obviously, government assistance programs 
alone have not been enough. Nor, has gov- 
ernment assistance, coupled with local initia- 
tive, been enough! 

In the past 35 years since the Depression 
30s, a succession of government, business and 
community programs have been tried and 
failed to energize rural America. 

At the same time, mechanization of farm 
and industry has displaced job opportunities 
in rural America, notably in mining, steel, 
etc. The visible deterioration of rural com- 
munities was generally in areas where coal, 
gold, silver, timber and oil resources have 
been depleted and/or industrial progress had 
outmoded river-port, railroad towns and 
marginal farming areas. 

Agriculture, by far is, and has been Amer- 
ica’s largest industry. The reduction of farms 
in the past decades, due to mechanization 
and the disappearance of marginal farms, 
has now brought the loss of economic op- 
portunity in rural America to crisis propor- 
tions. 

More than three million farm job-oppor- 
tunities have disappeared. These must be re- 
placed! 

Fortunately, Mr. Freeman's national chal- 
lenge comes at a crucial moment when 
America is on the threshold of a population 
explosion which is predicted to double the 
number of Americans by the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The United States can look forward to 
an unprecedented era of expansion, produc- 
tivity, opportunities and prosperity if we 
prepare now to meet it. 

Clearly, we have no more time, no more 
alternatives and no more excuses. We must 
move now to meet the challenge! 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the pending business, which the clerk 
will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Mos- 
cow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D., 88th Cong., 
second sess.) 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the convention. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I very 
much doubt that there is anything new 
or different to be said either for or 
against the consular accord. The sub- 
ject has been exhausted in congressional 
hearings, in statements made on the 
floor, in the editorial columns of the Na- 
tion’s press and wherever concerned men 
gather. But like other Members of the 
Senate who must weigh and then vote 
on this important question, I want to 
make my position unmistakably clear. 

I join with the President and all other 
men of good will in the hope that inter- 
national tensions can be minimized. 
But, unlike the President, I do not con- 
sider the consular accord a step in that 
direction, and I will therefore oppose it. 

The administration and several of my 
colleagues have undertaken to convince 
the American people that the accord is 
weighted heavily in favor of the United 
States, primarily because Americans 
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traveling in the Soviet Union will be af- 
forded greater protection. But I reject 
this argument. The consular accord, 
even if it were to safeguard the rights 
of Americans, must be viewed not in iso- 
lation, but as the first in a series of steps 
toward a detente with the Soviet Union, 
the total thrust of which is not at this 
time in our national interest. By the 
President’s own admission, his bridge- 
building efforts soon will be extended to 
East-West trade, to the United Nations 
agreement on the peaceful use of outer 
space, and to mutual destruction of nu- 
clear weapons. 

At this time I shall read, from an arti- 
cle by the noted columnist, James J: 
Kilpatrick, his conclusions in regard to 
this consular pact. 

He says it is more a moral than a po- 
litical issue, and concludes his editorial 
as follows: 

Thus the merits of the case. The towering 
questions rise above the merits. Do we want 
to build bridges at all just now? At a time 
when Soviet weapons are killing American 
troops, does the Congress wish to embark 
upon any new gestures of friendliness toward 
the Communist East? This is more a moral 
than a political issue. It strikes at the in- 
herent hypocrisy involved in simultaneously 
sipping tea in Leningrad and spilling blood 
in Vietnam. Some of us on the anti-Com- 
munist Right may be “primitive” in the Ful- 
bright-Kennan-Schlesinger view, but we 
would urge that the teadrinking be post- 
poned to another and better day. 


No one can argue with the point 18,000 
Americans who each year travel to the 
Soviet Union need greater protection. 
But the protection they require— 
notification of arrest within a reason- 
able period of time and the right to 
visitation with American officials 
should not have to be negotiated. It 
should be extended to all men as mem- 
bers of civilized society. But the Soviets, 
even until today, have demonstrated no 
sincere inclination to extend these ordi- 
nary laws of decency and good will. In 
fact, since the Consular Treaty was first 
signed in 1964, more than 20 arrests or 
detentions of American citizens have 
taken place, and not once did the Soviet 
Union notify U.S. diplomats within the 
agreed upon 3 days. 

Therefore, how sincere can the So- 
viets be? Even though Congress had not 
approved the accord, as it has not done 
even to this day, the President of the 
United States entered into the agree- 
ment in good faith, a term apparently 
unfamiliar to Soviet officials. If they 
were truly interested in establishing 
friendly relations with the West, it seems 
to me that they might have started by 
abiding with the terms of the agreement 
ver was in force in spirit if not in 
aw. 

Without question, the consular accord 
promises greater protection for Ameri- 
cans traveling in the Soviet Union. In 
fact, it promises rights greater than 
those granted to Soviet citizens in Rus- 
sia. But rights and protection are one 
thing, and the promise of them quite 
another. Given the Soviet Union's rec- 
ord of violating the terms of one treaty 
after another—including the 1933 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement, which 
guaranteed American officials the right 
of ‘access to American citizens impris- 
oned in the Soviet Union—there is no 
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assurance that the promised protection 
will be transferred from paper into prac- 
tice. No, none whatever. 

Even our ally Great Britain—a nation 
which time and again has been in the 
forefront of efforts to reduce East-West 
tensions—has not ratified the accord, 
and primarily because Members of Par- 
liament, like many Senators, are uncon- 
vinced of the sincerity of the Soviet 
promises. And how could they be other- 
wise. Even though Britain signed a 
consular agreement with Russia in 1965, 
the Soviets have refused to allow British 
officials to visit regularly with Gerald 
Brooke, a British lecturer recently sen- 
tenced to 5 years in prison for al- 
legedly smuggling anti-Soviet literature 
into Moscow. Once again the Soviet 
Union has demonstrated its contempt for 
the spirit, though not necessarily the 
letter, of such an agreement. 

But even if we concede for the purpose 
of argument that the Soviet will honor 
their promise to give Americans greater 
protection than they give their own 
citizens—even if we concede that point, 
the agreement will not change the Rus- 
sian system of justice, where, unlike in 
the United States, all men are not equal 
before the bar, nor are they necessarily 
innocent until proven otherwise. All too 
often the Soviet Union has regarded 
Americans on trial as little more than 
pawns in the cold war. No, the consular 
accord, whatever its merits, will not 
alter, cannot alter, Russian justice. 

Surely it is unnecessary to remind my 
distinguished colleagues and the Ameri- 
can people that any meaningful change 
in policies and practices must follow a 
change in heart. And I personally know 
of no evidence to indicate that the Sovi- 
ets have had a change in heart in their 
attitude toward the rights and aspira- 
tions of man. And until such time as 
that change occurs, until such time as the 
rights of man are given a higher pri- 
ority than the rights of states, the United 
States cannot hope to alter substantially 
the protection of its citizens in the hands 
of Communist justice. 

In my opinion, therefore, the adminis- 
tration and other supporters of the ac- 
cord have completely overstated its im- 
portance, its protection. 

Another consideration is whether the 
agreement will lead to reciprocal con- 
sulates being opened in the Soviet Union 
and in the United States, as of course it 
will. The administration has exhausted 
considerable time and energy seeking to 
convince the American public that it al- 
ready has the authority to enter into 
such agreements, a point I find little dis- 
puted. The President does possess such 
authority. Therefore, if additional con- 
culates are required to protect Soviet 
and American citizens traveling in the 
other’s country, why does the adminis- 
tration push for the new accord—par- 
ticularly when, as I previously indicated, 
diplomatic immunity for representatives 
of both countries was established in the 
1933 agreement. 

Of course, the immunity provisions in 
the consular accord are far more absolute 
than those provided for in the Litvinov 
Agreement and in the Vienna Conven- 
tion, which the United States and 31 
other nations signed in 1963. In fact, by 
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exempting from arrest or detention all 
consular officers or their employees, the 
new accord will extend protection to the 
Soviets heretofore not provided even to 
our closest allies. 

The effects such a provision could 
have on our internal security at such 
time as the Soviets open a consulate in 
this country, already have been thor- 
oughly explored, and I therefore will not 
comment at length on the point. But 
I want to state my belief that many 
of the Americans who join with me in 
opposing this accord are misdirecting 
their fire at the espionage issue—which, 
while important, seems to me to be not 
the most important reason for opposi- 
tion. J. Edgar Hoover, a man whom I 
greatly admire, has stated that Russian 
consulates in this country would make 
the work of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation more difficult. And it doubt- 
less would. But I personally have great 
faith in the ability of the FBI, given 
additional funds and more manpower, 
to deal effectively with the threat of 
expanded espionage activities. 

Of greater importance to me, in addi- 
tion to the fact that the consular accord 
is not a quid pro quo agreement, is the 
effect our ratification of the treaty will 
have on other nations of the world, espe- 
cially those which have alined them- 
selves with the United States in the pro- 
tracted struggle against communism. 
There are two possible reactions, Either 
they will interpret our action as a sign 
of weakness, in which case they will move 
from under America’s protective wing, 
or they will themselves rush into a simi- 
lar agreement with the Soviets, the end 
result of which would be disastrous. 
Most countries, lacking an internal se- 
curity organization anywhere near as 
effective as our own, simply could not 
counteract Soviet espionage programs 
operating out of its embassies and con- 
sulates. Consequently, the very instru- 
ment by which nations seek to reduce 
tensions will be the catalyst for more 
subversion and revolution, and nowhere 
more so than in Latin America. I truly 
am concerned that our ratification of 
the treaty could affect the balance of 
power in the world greatly in favor of 
the Soviets. 

Another question for which a satis- 
factory answer has not been provided 
is the possible effect the consular ac- 
cord will have on U.S. policy regarding 
the status of the Baltic States. Many 
informed Americans, including the re- 
spected and knowledgeable Georgetown 
University professor, Lev Dobriansky, be- 
lieve the move would be tantamount to 
recognizing the Soviet’s illegal and im- 
moral seizure of those countries. And 
I am inclined to accept their viewpoint. 

Each of the aforementioned reasons 
is, to my way of thinking, justifiable 
grounds for not entering into the con- 
sular accord with the Soviet Union at 
this time. However, my primary reason 
for opposition is that the détente—of 
which, as I previously indicated, the 
treaty is only one part—comes at a time 
when the United States is engaged in a 
costly war in Vietnam which Soviet aid 
alone makes possible. Only this week, 
the administration requested and re- 
ceived from the Congress an additional 
$4.5 billion appropriation to “block Com- 
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munist aggression in Asia.” Now, Con- 
gress is being asked to enter into an 
agreement with the Soviet Union which 
could lead to better relations and to a re- 
laxation of world tensions. This cold 
war rhetoric is difficult to understand, 
much less to justify. There is no factual 
difference between the Soviet Union de- 
siring peace on the one hand and the 
Communist aggression killing American 
boys on the other. They are one and the 
same. 

If the U.S.S.R. truly is interested in 
better relations with the West, let it 
begin by demonstrating that interest on 
other than the rhetorical front. Let it 
begin by withholding support from the 
war which is costing thousands of lives, 
Americans and Vietnamese, and con- 
suming our resources, 

Personally, I know of no responsible 
American who does not fervently pray 
for better relations among all nations, 
in the hope that men everywhere some- 
day can live in a peaceful world. But 
a meaningful peace requires more than 
words, more than diplomatic agree- 
ments; it requires application of the 
principle of “live and let live,” and that 
principle the Soviet Union has neither 
applied nor practiced, nor is there rea- 
son to suspect it will. 

Congress must make certain that any 
bridges built to the east carry two-way 
traffic. That is, that they will serve the 
interests of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to the same approximate 
degree. It does not appear to me, for 
the reasons I have mentioned, that the 
consular accord meets this basic re- 
quirement, and I will therefore oppose it 
when it comes to a vote. 

Further, in support of my position, I 
would like to refer to the testimony given 
by Warren McDonald in behalf of the 
American Legion. Concerning the 
treaty, Mr. McDonald had this to say: 

What is the purpose of this Consular Con- 
vention from the viewpoint of the Kremlin? 

It seems obvious to us that the purpose of 
this treaty from the Soviet side is exactly the 
opposite from that expressed by its U.S. pro- 
ponents. To the Soviets, we think the main 
purpose of this treaty definitely is to re- 
establish their consulates in this country, 
with a new and unusual rule to apply to all 
of its agents posted to those consulates; 
that is, absolute protection against prose- 
cution by the United States for any crimes 
committed by them, including the crime of 
espionage against the United States! This 
is the intent of Article 19, section 2, to the 
Soviets. 

The treaty’s provisions regarding “notifi- 
cation and access” in arrest cases (i.e., Article 
12) is hardly the “purpose” of the treaty 
from the Soviet viewpoint. Those are simply 
what they gave up—on paper, at least—to 
gain new islands of diplomatic immunity in 
America’s industrial and transportation 
heartland. 

If this were not true, the Soviet negotia- 
tors would have had no interest in the treaty. 
They definitely would not have troubled 
themselves if the document were to have been 
restricted to the provisions of its Article 12 
and the protocol related thereto. They had 
nothing to gain in that regard; we have al- 
ways given them prompt notification about 
and unrestricted access to any of their na- 
tionals whom we might arrest here. To 
them, the extension of full and absolute dip- 
lomatic immunity to their consular officers 
is the quid pro quo which outweighs the 
concession they made, on notification and 
access, as to our nationals arrested in their 
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country. Communists have never been 
known to enter into an agreement with non- 
Communists which they did not expect to be 
of greater advantage to them. 

We infer from the available public record 
that it was the Soviet negotiators who in- 
itially raised the matter of full diplomatic 
immunity for purposes of this Consular Con- 
vention. (See Committee’s print of Hearing 
July 30, 1965, pg. 30). The provisions of 
full diplomatic immunity for all consular 
officers has not been a part of our general 
practice. It was not a feature of our Con- 
sular Convention with Japan, which entered 
into force on August 1, 1964, and which, we 
assume, was negotiated at about the same 
time as the pending Convention with the 
Soviet Union. More significantly, it was not 
made a feature of the multilateral Vienna 
Conyention on Consular Relations which was 
signed by a U.S. representative, and by the 
representatives of 31 other nations, on April 
24, 1963. Representatives of 20 additional 
nations have since added their signatures, 
making a total of 52 signatories. 

I will refer further to the Vienna multi- 
lateral convention on consular relations in 
another connection. At this point, I only 
wish to stress the point that its immunity 
provisions, set forth in Article 41 thereof, 
follow the usual and traditional rule; that 
is, consular officers shall not be liable to arrest 
or detention (in the receiving State) “except 
in the case of a grave crime and pursuant 
to a decision by the competent judicial au- 
thority,” Consulates have long demon- 
strated that they can perform their proper 
functions without the cloak of full diplo- 
matic immunity for their employees. 

Article 19(2) of the pending treaty with 
the Soviet Union provides, on the other hand, 
as follows: 

“Consular officers and employees of the con- 
sular establishment who are nationals of the 
sending state shall enjoy immunity from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the receiving state.” 

Thus, under this rule, if a Soviet consular 
Officer, posted in Chicago for instance, com- 
mits or attempts to commit a serious crime, 
our only recourse is to demand his expulsion. 
This is true no matter how monstrous the 
offense, and no matter how vital its bearing 
on our national security. And, however 
often we declare a Soviet official persona non 
grata, we may be sure the Soviet government 
will soon thereafter demand the recall from 
that country of a comparable U.S. official. 
Under this treaty, reasons for such action 
need not be given; but, in previous cases of 
this nature, it has been Soviet practice to 
make, and to publicize widely, false spy 
charges against the U.S. official concerned. 
(This game of diplomatic tit-for-tat can 
have, tetnporarily at least, a disruptive in- 
fluence on a mission's efficiency. We should 
not unnecessarily take steps that would 
surely serve to increase its incidence). 

With regard to the immunity provisions of 
the treaty, Senator Cotton of New Hamp- 
shire has observed that the Soviets nego- 
tiated this Consular Convention, “not as a 
bilateral pact for improving Soviet-American 
relations, but as a cold war maneuver to 
enhance and expand the intelligence gather- 
ing network of the U.S.S.R,” We, too, are 
satisfied that the Soviets have every inten- 
tion of utilizing any consulates they estab- 
lish here as centers for espionage and 
subversion. 

The Soviet intelligence services have reg- 
ularly used that government’s diplomatic 
and other establishments in this country as 
bases from which to carry on thelr espionage 
activities. These activities are known to 
increase in proportion to the number of So- 
viet representatives here. 

Those who recall the previous abuse by 
the Soviets of their consulcr privileges in 
this country fear that this treaty will provide 
Soviet agents with increased opportunities 
for the intimidation, extortion, bribery, 
blackmail, or even the kidnapping or mur- 
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der, of persons living here but who have 
relatives or property in the Soviet Union. 

At a minimum, new Soviet consulates in 
any of our major cities will facilitate the se- 
curing, by Communist “consular officers,” 
of all manner of technological data which 
could serve to promote the Soviet Union’s 
war-making potential. Also, these con- 
sulates would doubtless be used as centers 
for the distribution of Communist propa- 
ganda, aimed primarily we feel sure at the 
more receptive elements on our college 
campuses. 

The counter-argument to much of the 
foregoing is that we would be enabled, 
through our new consulates outside of Mos- 
cow, to gain equivalent benefits in terms of 
information about their society. This is 
unconvincing. The Soviets are still oper- 
ating a closed society in which it remains 
extremely difficult for an American official 
to make any contacts or secure any informa- 
tion not previously sanctioned by Soviet 
Officials. Furthermore, we could be sure 
that whatever “premises” the Soviets helped 
us acquire for our consulates, in accordance 
with Article 5, these would be thoroughly 
“bugged” with the latest in electronic lis- 
tening devices, just as has been the case in 
all offices we occupy in Communist countries. 

We stated earlier that we believe the dip- 
lomatic immunity provisions of this treaty 
establish, for the U.S. at least, an unwise 
precedent. We may soon find that other 
countries, with which we have a consular 
treaty that contains the so-called most- 
favored-nation” clause, will request exten- 
sion of the greater immunity protection 
to their consular employees in this country. 
While this would be reciprocal in its ap- 
plication, the spread of this new rule on a 
haphazard, bilateral basis could well work 
to our detriment. 

It is our understanding that as many as 
33 existing consular treaties between the 
U.S. and other countries include “most- 
favored-nation” provisions. The State De- 
partment has estimated that if all of these 
countries exercised their option, we would 
be extending criminal immunity in this 
country to an additional 400 or more for- 
eign nationals! 

The countries involved include Com- 
munist Rumania and Yugoslavia. While 
Rumania now has no consulates in this 
country (other than its consular section in 
its Washington embassy), it might—follow- 
ing the lead of the Soviet Union—seek to 
establish one or more, with full diplomatic 
immunity as would be Rumania’s privilege 
under the “most-favored-nation” rule. Also, 
Yugoslavia now operates a number of con- 
sulates in this country, as was dramatically 
brought to our attention last Sunday morn- 
ing. These are in New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh, in addition to their 
combined consular staff in Washington. We 
may soon find that we will have a great 
deal more than only “10 or 15” new Com- 
munist agents in this country with full dip- 
lomatic immunity! 

Poland already has a consulate in Chicago. 
Following the model of our treaty with the 
Soviet Union, that country could be ex- 
pected to seek to complete negotiations on a 
similar consular convention with us. And, 
considering our “bridge-building” advances 
to the other Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe, all of them may shortly be seek- 
ing consulates here, with the same immunity 
provisions. 

But where the “most-favored-nation” 
clause is applied, we will not necessarily gain 
back the quid pro quo we received in our 
negotiations with the Soviet Union! Where- 
as, we there exchanged the “diplomatic im- 
munity” provisions for the “notification and 
access” provisions, the same exchange would 
not be applicable in the case of a third coun- 
try asking for the “diplomatic immunity” 
privileges for its consular Officials. All we 
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would get back then is reciprocity on that 
score alone. This is an important considera- 
tion in the case of the Communist countries 
of Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

The same disadvantageous development 
might occur in the case of several non-Com- 
munist countries which do not provide our 
consular officers with ready access to our 
nationals when they have been arrested. 
Italy and a number of other countries, the 
laws of which have been derived from the 
Roman Code, hold their prisoners incom- 
municado until completion of investigation. 
In Mexico this can go on for as long as 18 
months. Our consular officials are barred 
from seeing imprisoned Americans under 
such circumstances, just as they have been 
in the Soviet Union and most other Com- 
munist countries. 

The U.S. has been unable to secure “noti- 
fication and access” rights from Italy and 
several others with similar laws. Yet, we 
have a consular treaty with Italy that 
includes a most-favored- nation“ clause. 
Thus, if this Consular Convention with the 
Soviet Union is ratified, we may be asked 
by Italy to extend to its consular officers here 
the diplomatic immunity provisions of Arti- 
cle 19, but we will not get the “notification 
and access” provisions of Article 12 in return. 

Should these new immunity provisions 
spread generally, due to the precedent of 
this Consular Convention, they will even- 
tually facilitate the spread of the Soviet Un- 
ion's subversive influence almost everywhere. 
Others have pointed out with logic that our 
friends in Latin America would have diffi- 
culty in resisting the establishment of Soviet 
Consulates in their cities, once the barrier 
to their re-establishment in this Hemisphere 
is broken, through ratification of this treaty. 

It is not difficult to imagine how the Com- 
munists would turn this to their advantage, 
especially when armed with full diplomatic 
protection for all their agents in Latin Amer- 
ica. Surely the establishment of Soviet con- 
sulates there would result in intensified po- 
litical warfare throughout that continent. 
Castro would get a large boost in his plans 
to export his (and the Soviets’) brand of 
revolution. 

While our government may well be en- 
abled to cope with a small to moderate in- 
crease in Communist agents here, are we cer- 
tain that the intelligence services of the 
developing countries can do so? It is ques- 
tions such as this that have caused so many 
opponents of the Consular Convention, and 
its special immunity provisions, to wonder if 
we are not about to open a door which we 
will not be able to close. 


For the reasons I have enumerated, I 
will oppose the Consular Convention. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I look 
upon this Consular Convention between 
the United States and Russia as a way 
of bringing about closer contacts between 
the Russian and American peoples. 
Those familiar with my record should 
know that this is a view that I have long 
entertained. While I abhor the evils of 
communism as much as anyone in this 
body, or in the Nation for that matter, 
I have long felt that our country should 
be doing everything possible to stimulate 
a closer relationship between us and the 
Russian people. 

For those not familiar with my record, 
I might say here that this belief is based 
on four extensive tours that I had the 
privilege of making through the U.S.S.R. 
These tours were made in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1961. The first of these took place 
only 2 years after Stalin’s death and I 
daresay that I have seen as much or more 
of the vast Russian territory as any 
American citizen. My travels and ob- 
servations inside Russia, as well as other 
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parts of the world, have made it obvious 
to me that our then current foreign pol- 
icy—the so-called policy of contain- 
ment—has not worked as well as its pro- 
ponents hoped that it would. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have spent in excess of $120 billion in 
foreign economic and military assistance, 
justified primarily as a means of contain- 
ing the threat of spreading communism, 
Today, Russia is internally stronger than 
ever before and external communism has 
also gained in strength in several im- 
portant areas. I will not dwell on this 
point at length here, except to say that 
in the recent national elections in 
France, the Communist Party did far 
better than expected and seems to be on 
the rise. In Italy, a country where we 
have poured in billions of dollars of eco- 
nomic and military assistance, we find 
the largest single Communist Party out- 
side the Soviet Union. 

Under the policy of containment, we 
have worked for 20 years to construct a 
ring of steel around Russia. This has 
provided meager results, at a consider- 
able cost to our Treasury. The ring of 
steel, however, has resulted in fomenting 
hatred, fear, and suspicion among the 
Russian people toward the United States. 
Our policy may be said to be similar to 
that of the British attempt to encircle 
and contain Germany, by treaty, prior 
to World War I. The Russian attitude, 
at least in 1961, was marked by the sus- 
picions and resentments displayed by 
Germany against the British. 

For the last 12 years, I have advocated 
changes that would, in my opinion, put 
our policy toward the U.S.S.R. on a more 
realistic basis. All of these changes 
were aimed first at bringing the Russian 
and American people closer together. 
Secondly, they were aimed at dispelling 
the suspicion and fear that exists be- 
tween our countries, at least where those 
fears are groundless. For instance, I 
have long advocated a realistic exchange- 
of-persons program between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

It has always seemed very strange to 
me that we are willing to spend millions 
of dollars to bring citizens from our so- 
called Western allies to our shores but 
are unwilling to make the same effort to 
bring citizens from Russia or the Eastern 
bloc over here. This is strange to me be- 
cause France, Britain, Italy, and other 
Western European countries are sup- 
posedly our friends and do not need to 
be persuaded to follow our way of life. 
On the other hand, citizens of Russia 
and the Eastern bloc nations know little 
of our way of life and cannot honestly 
say whether they should feel friendly or 
unfriendly toward our Government. All 
they know and all they have heard is 
that our system of government should be 
as abhorrent to them as theirs is to us. 

There is presently great intellectual 
and economic change taking place in the 
Soviet Union, and if a policy of enlight- 
enment had been started and enthusias- 
tically carried out years ago, we could be 
reaping great rewards. 

Tied in with a realistic exchange of 
persons program would be a realistic in- 
formation program carried out by our 
Government and aimed at presenting the 
accomplishments of Americans to the 
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Iron Curtain peoples. It would do no 
good for this program to place emphasis 
on any negative aspects of the Com- 
munist way of life. The Russian people 
are much better off today than they ever 
have been before and they attribute this 
to their own hard work. To a certain 
degree, they also attribute it to the so- 
cialistic form of government under which 
they live. If we do not realize this and 
attempt to criticize their accomplish- 
ments, we might as well spend our time 
shouting into the wind. 

The policies which I have advocated 
are based on bringing better understand- 
ing between the two great powers of the 
world, while at the same time protecting 
our own interest and maintaining a 
strong system of defense. I am con- 
vinced that if ways and means can be 
found to bring more and more Russians 
in contact with the American way of life, 
we will not. come out the losers in any 
comparisons which may be made. In 
other words, I would not be frightened 
to open our society to Russian visitors. 
I am confident we will come out ahead 
and that the Russian yearning for a 
better way of life would be fed and 
nourished. 

I spoke a moment ago of great changes 
which have taken place in the Russian 
way of life since the death of Stalin. 
These have been documented by me in 
each of my reports submitted to the Sen- 
ate in past years. Briefly put, the 
changes can be broken down into two 
categories—intellectual and economic. 
Since the death of Stalin on March 5, 
1953, the entire Russian society has been 
bubbling and simmering. In 1956, based 
on a visit made to Russia, 2 years after 
Stalin’s death, I reported as follows: 

I found that, as a whole, the educated 
Russians I spoke with were extremely curi- 
ous about our mode of life in the United 
States, and, even more important, demon- 
strated a desire if not a compelling urge to 
go behind catchy Red slogans, and to do 
their own thinking. I have no doubt that 
the Russians of today are better off than 
they have ever been. Most of them seem 
satisfied, for the reason that they know no 
better way of life than that which they are 
now enjoying. 

As more Russians become educated, they 
will become less and less prone to accept at 
face value the propaganda-loaded descrip- 
tion of life in the United States which the 
Red propaganda system dins insistently into 
their ears. The Russian people are curious 
by nature; they are becoming increasingly 
more curious about Americans, about life 
in America, and about the freedoms we en- 
joy. 

In 1957, I reported that the process of 
intellectual ferment was picking up 
steam. My report of 1957 states: 

The Soviet Union is undergoing a process 
of evolution—not revolution but evolution 
* + * The people are demanding more and 
more autonomy in the hope of gaining more 
voice in their local affairs * * * Having 
placed their people in a position where they 
are more and more able to think for them- 
selves, the Soviet leadership is gambling with 
its own future. The time is now ripe for 
free world action designed to properly capi- 
talize upon this new advent within the So- 
viet’s borders * * * They will doubtless be- 
come dissatisfied when they learn there is 
a better way of life than that which they 
are now enjoying, and, as a result, will de- 
velop an urge to imitate ours. 
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I felt then and I feel now that our pri- 
mary objective should be to assist that 
development. 

The second great change that has oc- 
curred in Soviet society has been eco- 
nomic. It is universally recognized that 
tremendous economic progress has been 
made in the U.S.S.R., but it takes a series 
of visits spanning 5 or 6 years to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of this progress. 
The extent of the economic changes 
made between the mid-1950’s and 1961 
is documented extensively throughout 
my 1961 report. Huge hydroelectric 
dams, surpassing those in our own coun- 
try, have been constructed, Entire new 
cities have grown up in areas once bar- 
ren wasteland. Industry has marched 
forward and a reasonable amount of 
progress has been made in agricultural 
production. 

This progress has been brought about 
primarily because of a decentralization 
which came into existence after the 
death of Stalin. The Russian leaders 
with whom I spoke on my various tours 
admitted this fact. My 1961 report 
points out that the Russian people them- 
selves felt “that this tremendous surge 
in industry has come about because they 
have been able to force the central Gov- 
ernment to give them more autonomy in 
determining their own needs and in 
carrying out the plans for increasing 
production.” 

Mr. President, I interpolate here to 
state that when I first went to Russia in 
1955, all production and all distribution 
was centralized in Moscow. In the 
meantime, between the visit I made in 
1955 and the one I made in 1961, there 
was a great decentralization of that au- 
thority to the peoples in the various so- 
called subdivisions or states of Russia. 
This change did not come about because 
the leaders desired it, but because the 
people demanded it. That is the reason, 
as I pointed out in my report in 1961, 
this great progress has occurred. 

With the progress made through de- 
centralization, we now see the profit mo- 
tive becoming more and more accepted 
as a principle of industrial production. 
A story in the March 8, 1967, issue of 
the Washington Post is headlined as 
follows: “All Soviet Industry To Use 
Profit System.” The story carries a 
Moscow dateline and indicates that the 
Soviet Union intends to bring all of the 
country’s industry under the profit sys- 
tem by the end of 1968. Twenty-five 
percent of the nation’s industry was al- 
ready operating on a profit motive in 
1966. Under this system, if a factory 
is profitmaking, the manager on the 
local level may reward employees with 
raises and bonuses. If that is not a 
form of capitalism, I do not know what 
itis. Weshould encourage such a trend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
article to which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moscow, March 7.—The Soviet Union in- 
tends to bring all of the country’s industry 
under the profit system by the end of 1968, 
a leading economist said today. 

Alexei Rumyantsev, editor of the weekly 
newspaper Economic Gazette, said that in- 
dustries already under the system showed 
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a 25 per cent profit in 1966. By contrast, 
Soviet industry as a whole produced only a 
10 per cent profit. 

Under the Soviet profit system, introduced 
last year by Premier Kosygin, managers make 
day-to-day decisions on ordering materials, 
assigning workers and other matters which 
formerly needed Communist Party approval. 

If a factory makes a profit, the manager 
may reward employes with raises and 
bonuses, 

Rumyantsev said 10 percent of the labor 
force operated under the profit system at the 
end of 1966, and that 50 per cent will work 
under the new system by the end of this year. 

In a related development, a government 
labor planning official said about 20 per cent 
of the products turned out by Soviet heavy 
industry were sold at a loss at present whole- 
sale prices. 

Boris Sukharevsky, deputy chairman of the 
State Committee on Labor and Wages, told 
reporters the extension of new wholesale 
prices to all Soviet industry, planned for later 
this year, would help to wipe out the loss. 

The average increase on existing wholesale 
prices when the new ones come in will be 
around 12 per cent, Sukharevsky said. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Now, Mr. President, 
any consideration of the Consular Con- 
vention now before the Senate for ap- 
proval must make mention of the fact 
that a consulate is fundamentally a busi- 
ness office. A consulate is designed to 
assist foreign nationals in solving day- 
to-day problems which they may run 
into while on foreign soil. In recent 
years, the number of Americans visiting 
the U.S.S.R. has increased to about 
18,000 per year, as against 1,000 Russians 
who annually visit our shores. It is clear 
to me that if advantages are to be gained 
from the Senate approval of this treaty, 
most of the advantages will be on the 
side of our people. 

Foreign visitors not uncommonly get 
into trouble of one kind or another, both 
in the United States and Russia. This 
convention sets forth avenues whereby 
State Department officials will be able to 
have access to American nationals ar- 
rested on Soviet soil. This is a commit- 
ment not presently in force today, as too 
many Americans can testify. The argu- 
ment can be made, of course, that the 
Russian Government will not honor this 
commitment, and will not allow our offi- 
cials to visit and provide assistance to 
any Americans arrested on their soil. 
That, of course, is always a possibility, 
but the answer to the problem is simple. 
If the commitment were not honored, 
our President could take the steps neces- 
sary to shut down any Russian consu- 
lates which might be doing business over 
here. This is of course, no guarantee 
that the access will be provided, but it 
does provide a powerful lever that can 
be used to retaliate against any breach 
of the treaty. 

Concerning the question of diplomatic 
immunity which the Convention pro- 
vides for consulate officials and employ- 
ees, here again we have a decided ad- 
vantage. Such immunity represents no 
great danger to this Nation, for any Rus- 
sian thought to be committing crimes 
against our people or subversion against 
our Nation can be packed up and sent 
home without further ado. On the other 
hand, we in this country are not prone 
to arresting people and holding them 
incommunicado for weeks or months on 
end. We have always maintained the 
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policy, when any abuse of diplomatic im- 
munity was discovered, of naming the 
Official as persona non grata and send- 
ing him home. This procedure is not 
necessarily followed by the Soviet Union 
and the immunity granted to our people 
serving in the U.S.S.R, is an important 
and necessary protection. 

This whole question must be consid- 
ered in light of the fact that we have 
an open society, whereas the Russian 
society still remains closed. In other 
words, we have very little to hide. If 
secrets are to be discovered, I would 
think it obvious that we could learn 
much more about current developments 
in Russia by opening consulates than 
they could learn about us. I daresay 
that Russian agents can learn as much 
by reading our daily newspapers as they 
could gain by opening a consulate in 
any of our cities. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that here 
we have a chance to take steps which 
might ease somewhat the cold war ten- 
sion now affecting the world. Even if 
this convention does not prove to be a 
step in that direction, its ratification 
would at least prove to be advantageous 
to our own national interest. I person- 
ally would have advocated such an agree- 
ment years ago, and I support Senate 
approval of the convention now. In 
these short remarks, I have listed several 
of my reasons for supporting this action. 
Many of these are already contained in 
my 1956, 1957, and 1961 reports to the 
Senate. To set forth the record more 
fully, I ask that a few short passages 
from these reports, pertinent to this 
issue, be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, these passages were 
taken from my reports of 1956, 1957, and 
1961. 

In my report of 1961, in the fourth 
paragraph of the part I am asking to be 
put in the Recor at this time, I set out 
that: 

I have summed up my observations of 
these three earlier visits, and they can be 
found in the appendix marked Exhibit 14, 
p. 333. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in full at this point in the Recorp, 
together with the passages from the re- 
ports. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerpt FROM ELLENDER REPORT OF 1956 


** * I was not in Russia during the 
school months. However, I did have occa- 
sion to talk to Russians in almost all walks 
of life. The Soviets are placing great em- 
phasis upon educational training. A modi- 
fied form of merit system is in effect, with 
students selected for certain training on the 
basis of ability and aptitude; they attend 
college at Government expense; subsidies 
are paid to scholars, particularly in the tech- 
nological fields and in both theoretical and 
applied sciences, I was informed, 

Too, Russian children are being exposed 
to a universal educational system. In cities 
of 10,000 and more, from the Ist to the 10th 
grades is a must and in all other areas, from 
the Ist to the 7th is compulsory, While the 
Russian school curriculum is spiced heavily 
with Communist doctrine, the Soviet leader- 
ship has not yet found a way to communize 
such basic principles as the chemical com- 
position of water, or the Pythagorean theo- 
rem in geometry. I am firmly convinced 
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that it is the Russian educational system 
that offers the greatest hope for ultimate 
Russian freedom. The people are beginning 
to think for themselves and as time goes 
on, it will be more and more difficult for the 
leaders to keep them in line, 

I found that, as a whole, the educated 
Russians I spoke with were extremely cu- 
rious about our mode of life in the United 
States, and, even more important, demon- 
strated a desire if not a compelling urge to 
go behind catchy Red slogans, and to do 
their own thinking. I have no doubt that 
the Russians of today are better off than 
they have ever been. Most of them seem 
satisfied for the reason that they know no 
better way of life than that which they are 
now enjoying. 

Joseph Stalin grew to power in the midst 
of ignorance and poverty. I am convinced 
that because of the changed conditions in 
Russia the people will not permit another 
despot to assume such powers as those ex- 
ercised by Stalin. 

As more Russians become educated, they 
will become less and less prone to accept 
at face value the propaganda-loaded descrip- 
tion of life in the United States which the 
Red propaganda system dins insistently into 
their ears. The Russian people are curious 
by nature; they are becoming increasingly 
more curious about Americans, about life in 
America, and about the freedoms we enjoy. 

During my stay in Russia, I visited the 
Crimea, where former royal palaces have 
been turned into worker hotels and resorts. 
People gathered around me in the street, at 
the hotels, and on the boardwalks, eager to 
feel the quality of my clothing, to see the 
kind of leather from which my shoes were 
made, and to hear me speak (through our 
interpreter) of life in America. They were 
astounded to learn that American workers 
are not starving in the streets of New York, 
and that Negroes are not lynched by the 
hundreds in the Deep South. They thought 
it unbelievable that almost every American 
family has its own automobile, and that the 
people of the United States do not want war 
with the people of Russia. 

They were extremely curious about the 
prices of food and goods in the United States, 
They displayed doubt when I told them my 
shoes cost $17.50, compared with $65 to $75 
in the Soviet Union, The cheapness in price 
and abundant availability of goods in 
America created amazement and disbelief 
among these people, who are charged $220 
for an 8-inch television set and $500 for a 
small electric refrigerator, and to whom own- 
ing an automobile is an almost unheard of 
luxury for the average worker. 

This curiosity, it strikes me, offers the free 
world a fertile area in which can be planted 
the seeds of freedom for Russia. I therefore 
recommend that, subject to reasonable se- 
curity regulations, we broaden our exchange- 
of-persons program with the Soviet Union, 
and that we bring more of the Russian peo- 
ple into the United States, to see at first 
hand how our people live. I recommend, too, 
that our Information Service increase its 
efforts to reach behind the Iron Curtain with 
the message of freedom. In this connection, 
it is of vital importance that our magazine, 
our broadcasts, and so forth, to the people 
of Russia contain no criticism of their way 
of life, Although we abhor communism, in- 
stead of disparaging it we must stress the 
positive aspects of our own system. We 
should say, in effect: “We give you credit for 
believing in communism as an economic 
system; that is your right. But, here is what 
a free people, living under a democratic sys- 
tem of government, have both in physical 
and spiritual things.” A better plan would 
be to extoll the virtues of democracy and 
completely ignore their system. 

I do not pretend to be a psychologist, but 
I do know that the surest way to shut the 
ears of the Russian people to the story of 
our way of life is to criticize their existing 
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form of government. As the old saying goes, 
“You can catch more flies with honey than 
with vinegar.” 

I am sincere in my belief that by bringing 
more Russian farmers, more Russian indus- 
trial workers, doctors, teachers, more Rus- 
sian housewives and children and others, to 
our country, permitting them to see at first 
hand how we live and the benefits available 
to us under a free system, we can demon- 
strate that communism cannot hold a can- 
dle of democracy in furthering the cause of 
individual freedom or bringing a better way 
of life. This exchange of persons, coupled 
with objective reporting of our American 
way of life, will—I believe—create a mighty 
force for peace with its genesis among the 
Russian people, a force which the leaders of 
Russia could ignore only at their personal 
peril. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian leadership 
has done much to make any effort on its part 
to generate a warlike spirit extremely diffi- 
cult. Throughout the countryside were pos- 
ters bearing the legend: “Peace.” The Rus- 
sian radio repeated the message that Russia 
desires only peace. The Russian people have 
been conditioned to expect peace, and I feel 
it will be extremely difficult for Soviet lead- 
ers to plunge them into a major conflict 
without creating fearsome conditions within 
the U.S. S. R., conditions which could per- 
haps result in a violent reaction among the 
Russian people. 

The Russian people with whom I spoke 
believe that the United States fears Russia, 
and that present American policy is de- 
signed with one ultimate objective—the forc- 
ible destruction of the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, they fear us. As patriots (and the 
Russian people love their land if not their 
present government), the people of Russia 
would be willing to fight for their existence. 
Soviet leadership has capitalized upon this 
fear; through this medium, they have been 
able to keep living standards low in order 
to forge a military machine. If it were pos- 
sible (and I think it is) to dispel this fear, 
to eliminate the distrust of American mo. 
tives among the Russian people, then rela- 
tions between our two countries would im- 
prove overnight. We must make every ef- 
fort to convince them that our preparations 
are not for war or aggression, but for de- 
fense. 

To illustrate what I am driving at, while 
visiting the great dam at Stalingrad, I asked 
the engineer in charge, if it were not true 
that the dem was started in 1950 or 1961 
and that suddenly orders came from Rus- 
sian leaders to stop building the dam. I 
asked why that was done. He said because 
the money was needed for other purposes. 
“And what were those purposes?” I asked. 
He said it was political and he did not care 
to answer. I chided him and said “I sup- 
pose you spent the money to make weapons 
of war to fight us.” He smiled, but insisted 
that the question was political and he would 
not discuss it further. I then asked “When 
did you resume work?” He said, “After the 
Geneva Conference, when your President in- 
dicated to the world that America wanted 
peace and not war.” 

The older Russian citizens with whom I 
spoke, people who had lived under and could 
recall the rule of the Czars, were unanimous 
in their belief that “things are better now 
than then.” They have more food, more 
clothing, and a greater sense of their indi- 
vidual worth, as I indicated earlier in my 
remarks. However, there is much discon- 
tent within Russia—discontent that, nour- 
ished by exposure to America and Ameri- 
cans, could blossom into such a powerful 
force that communism could receive a tell- 
ing blow. t 

These factors—increased education, nat- 
ural curiosity, and a desire for self-improve- 
ment—are available to the United States for 
intelligent use as the foundation for an ul- 
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timate rejection by the Russian people of 
communism as both a way of life and an 
economic system. 

I therefore regard as most unwise our 
Government’s recent shutdown of exchange 
of persons between Russia and the United 
States. I think it was stupid. The reaction 
of the Russian people, fostered by the Com- 
munist propaganda machine, will be: 
“America fears us—she fears that we will 
see her poverty and her ignorance—she does 
not want us to see how weak she is and how 
her people are oppressed.” In addition, this 
action will lend credence to the repetitive 
pronouncements of Moscow propaganda 
mediums that the United States wants war, 
while Russia wants peace. This, of course, 
will create an atmosphere which could ignite 
like tinder should even a tiny spark fall. 

Since my return to the United States, I 
have been referred to by some mediums as 
having been “brainwashed” by Khrushchev. 
This I most vehemently deny. I believe I 
have noted basic factors which, if only capi- 
talized upon by our country, can result in 
the destruction of dictatorial rule in Russia. 
The people of Russia bear within their great 
masses the seed of American victory in the 
cold war—a victory which can result not 
only in benefiting the free world, but in 
rekindling the light of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. It is now time for us to begin 
nourishing this seed, to the end that fear 
will be replaced with trust, ignorance with 
knowledge, and, ultimately, cold war with 
warm friendship between the people of Rus- 
sia and the people of the United States. 


EXCERPT FROM ELLENDER REPORT OF 1957 
CONCLUSION 


The Soviet Union today is undergoing a 
process of evolution—not revolution, but 
evolution. There is a great surge of decen- 
tralization taking place. The people are de- 
manding more and more autonomy in the 
hope of attaining more voice in their local 
affairs. Sparked by increased emphasis upon 
universal education—an emphasis which 
carries with it a growing desire for individ- 
ual leadership, an eagerness for information, 
and an abundant curiosity regarding events, 
developments, and peoples outside the Soviet 
borders—the present Russian leadership is 
taking a calculated, but evidently necessary, 
risk 


Having placed their people in a position 
where they are more and more able to think 
for themselves, the Soviet leadership is 
gambling with its own future. The time is 
now ripe for free world action, designed to 
properly capitalize upon this new advent 
within the Soviet’s borders. 

If, by increased exchanges of delegations 
in every walk of life—such as engineers, 
farmers, legislators, scientists, students, 
teachers, to name but a few—of motion pic- 
tures, of television programs, of radio broad- 
casts; if, by increasing the points of contact 
between East and West, particularly, the 
United States and Russia, we can lay the 
full picture of western culture, development, 
and individual freedoms before the masses 
of Russia, as well as other peoples of the 
world closely associated with Russia, there 
is no doubt in my mind that they will be- 
come envious of our way of life. They will 
doubtless become dissatisfied when they 
learn there is a better way of life than that 
which they are now enjoying and as a result, 
will develop an urge to imitate ours. 

This should be our primary objective. 

The free world, particularly the United 
States, secure in the absolute belief that our 
economic and political systems have nothing 
to fear from a fair comparison with Soviet- 
style communism, must leave no stone un- 
turned in placing before the people of Rus- 
sia and the world an unbiased picture of the 
way we live. We should—yes, we must— 
open the way for peaceful competition be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
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with the understanding that all peoples will 
be free to choose the form of government 
under which they prefer to live. 

This is a competition which the free world 
would most certainly win. It would bring 
a tremendous victory to us, for either the So- 
viet leadership would be compelled to give 
its people a more abundant way of life, or 
the Soviet people would compel a change in 
their leadership. 

Either of these alternatives would repre- 
sent a basic step forward in the winning of 
the cold war. 

In the past, the tendency in the United 
States has been to be somewhat apologetic 
about the abundance we enjoy—to regard 
our blessings as the result of more good 
fortune than anything else. The Soviet 
Union on the other hand, has consistently 
credited the progress it has made since 1917 
as the result of two things: First, the alleged 
superiority of the Socialist system, and, sec- 
ond, the constant hard work of the Soviet 
people. 

Concerning the latter, no effort is spared 
in Russia to acquaint the people with the 
progress being made, and to heap praise and 
credit upon the workers. Propaganda within 
Russia is one of the chief weapons of the 
Communist leaders in maintaining the Com- 
munist way of life. Radios are installed in 
all public places, including factories and 
farms, and they constantly blare out the 
accomplishments of Russia’s economy and its 
people. 

Awards are made for workers excellence. 

Competition between areas producing the 
same commodities, or manufacturing the 
same goods, is fostered. Region vies against 
region in an endless productivity contest. 

Specific projects—such as the construction 
of a power dam, for example—are recorded 
step by step on motion-picture film. First 
the ground breaking, where thousands as- 
semble, then the river closure, then the in- 
stallation of the first generator and so on. 
Awards are made to the best workers at each 
function. 

These films are then exhibited across the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union, with 
abundant praise heaped upon the “workers” 
who made such projects possible and with 
added emphasis that they are the bene- 
ficiaries. 

In the so-called neutralist or other nations 
experiencing a Soviet economic and political 
offensive, the progress achieved within the 
Soviet Union since the advent of communism 
is constantly cited as an example of what can 
be accomplished in an underdeveloped area 
under the socialist system. 

Instead of, in effect, apologizing for our 
abundance, instead of fostering and follow- 
ing a philosophy dedicated to the proposition 
that because America has so much it must 
be shared with those who have so little, the 
United States should point out that our pres- 
ent national wealth was created and obtained 
through the hard work and ingenuity of 
Americans, laboring under a free-enterprise 
system, to tame a wilderness and devote its 
resources to the betterment of all our people. 

Indeed, it must be remembered that the 
United States as we know it today is only 
5 years older than the Soviet Union as it now 
exists. 

Only with the admission of Arizona as the 
48th State in 1912 did the United States 
really begin its great rise and progressively 
forge to the forefront of the world’s nations. 
Russia began its climb with the deposing of 
the czars in 1917. 

Yet in this relatively short space of time, 
the United States has achieved a much great- 
er advance than the U.S.S.R. in all fields— 
without subjecting our people or our econ- 
omy to the iron rule and inflexible discipline 
that communism imposes. 

In other words, if it were possible—as I be- 
lieve it is—for the United States to place its 
record of achievement beside that of the So- 
viet Union for the people of Russia to ob- 
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serve, there can be no doubt which would 
prove the more attractive. 

It is necessary for us as leader of the free 
nations to realize and understand that the 
Russians have progressed under their pres- 
ent form of government, and that we must 
recognize that progress—not disparage it—in 
our dealings with the Russian people. 

It has become increasingly obvious during 
recent years that a new approach to the 
problems plaguing East-West relationships 
is not only desirable, but urgently neces- 
sary—particularly to the United States, upon 
whom rests the greatest burdens of present 
policies. 

Since 1948, the year the Marshall plan 
began, our Nation has spent over $50 billion 
ostensibly to roll back the Red tide of com- 
munism. Initially, these expenditures were 
designed to restore the war-ravaged nations 
of Western Europe, in order to place them in 
a position to be of aid to the free world 
should the Soviet Union attempt an armed 
aggression. Later, when proposed goals were 
reached and even surpassed, the program was 
transformed from one of rehabilitation into 
one of development and mutual defense. 
Huge amounts were supplied to a host of 
countries to help build armies, for capital 
development, for technical aid. 

* * 


Viewed in the light of these vast expendi- 
tures, the record of achievement thus far 18 
a dismal one. 

Europe, fully restored to economic health, 
and enjoying unprecedented prosperity, still 
leans on the United States for participation 
in her home defenses—still refuses to bear 
her fair share of the free world’s burdens, 
particularly in the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, Formosa, and South Korea. 

Many other nations which we have assisted 
lavishly in the past are either actively prac- 
ticing or moving in the direction of neutral- 
ism if not outright alignment with the Soviet 
Union. 

A few make no bones of the fact that they 
pursue a policy of pitting the United States 
against the Soviet Union in order to obtain 
the maximum aid from both countries. 

Russia, and her satellites—who are avowed 
opponents in the global cold war—are not 
weakening, nor do their policies seem to 
suffer defeat or even frustration as a result of 
the heavy-spending approach we have used 
in the past. On the contrary, some of our 
advisers contend that the Russians are mak- 
ing gains in the Middle East, in southeast 
Asia, in Africa, and even Latin America. 

They are increasing their domestic agri- 
cultural and industrial bases, as my report 
amply demonstrates. 

Their technology is constantly improving. 

Sputniks I and II offer abundant proof of 
this. 
In almost every imaginable way, by almost 
any comparison that might be made, the 
United States today is in a much less favor- 
able position in its international relation- 
ships—and particularly in its competitive 
position with the Soviet Union—than it was 
in 1948, despite the expenditure of over $50 
billion of our dwindling national wealth. 

As I have often stated, our country can- 
not continue on its present course without 
inviting not only ultimate international de- 
feat, but national disaster. 

Our present policy involves the continued 
expenditure of gigantic sums for foreign aid 
purposes (over and above funds appropriated 
for the maintenance and modernization of 
our own Armed Forces); large appropriations 
for an Information Service; continuation of 
an almost unbearable and destructive tax 
rate that threatens to destroy initiative; the 
constant threat of near stagnation in the 
proper protection and preservation of our 
precious natural resources; and the promise 
of continued neglect of other vital areas of 
our national economic progress, particularly 
public power, housing, commerce and others. 

The recommendation I have advancd for 
the past 3 years is reemphasized at this time; 
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that is, the time has come—in fact, it may 
even have already passed—for us to take 
stock and to take a new look at our foreign 
policy. 

Given a continued or heightened cold war 
of indefinite duration, the pursuance of our 
present policies must eventually result in the 
strangulation of our free-enterprise system, 
either by a continued decline of individual 
initiative and increasing reliance upon Goy- 
ernment control and regulation of the econ- 
omy, or eventual collapse of our total econ- 
omy under the pressures of constantly-grow- 
ing Government spending and a swelling 
debt load. 

Either of these alternatives would be dis- 
astrous. 

The first would represent an easy default 
victory by state socialism over the forces of 
free enterprise, the second would carry with 
it the full realization of a basic tenet of 
Marxist communism; namely, that given a 
long-term crisis to face, the free enterprise 
(capitalistic) nations must fall of their 
weight. 

The three visits I have made to the Soviet 
Union, the impressions I have gained during 
them, and the information I have gathered, 
have resulted in the following suggestions, 
which I offer for the consideration of the 
committee—indeed, for the consideration of 
all our people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I recommend that the United States re- 
examine its approach to the waging of cold 
war. Recognizing that our actual adversary 
in this conflict is the Soviet Union, I rec- 
ommend that this reexamination be under- 
taken in the light of the following, the 
implementation of which will help to dispel 
the fear of each other prevailing among the 
peoples of the East and the West, and restore 
mutual confidence, which is necessary if we 
are to achieve a lasting world peace. 

1. Our information program directed to 
the Iron Curtain and particularly to the 
Soviet peoples should be expanded, In this 
expansion, all propaganda in its traditional 
forms should be abandoned. Instead, a posi- 
tive approach should be applied uniformly. 
No reference to communism per se should 
be permitted. Accurate, factual, reporting 
of the news and conditions in the free world 
must be stressed. Every effort should be 
made to objectively depict the enormous ad- 
vantages of our way of life, without disparag- 
ing the system presently in effect in the 
Soviet Union or behind the Iron Curtain. 

2. An expanded and realistic exchange of 
persons program between the Soviet Union 
and the United States should be inaugurated 
at once. This expansion can be achieved 
with no additional cost, by simply discon- 
tinuing many so-called information pro- 
grams operated elsewhere that are unneces- 
sary. As detailed in the body of my report, 
I am convinced that most of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union are sincere in their belief 
that the form of government and the eco- 
nomic system under which they live are 
second to none. This conviction flows from 
their inability to compare their present-day 
living standards, industrial and agricultural 
techniques, cultural progress and techno- 
logical development with anything other 
than those existing within the Soviet Union’s 
borders in prior times. By exchanging 
delegations, from every walk of life—scien- 
tists, technicians, workers, farmers, students, 
legislators—the people of Russia would have 
the opportunity to see at firsthand the 
boundless advantages which a free-enterprise 
system, founded on the bedrock of repre- 
sentative government, has to offer. In this 
program, however, extreme care must be ex- 
ercised. Under no circumstances should a 
bona fide exchange program be permitted 
to become a means for infiltration of our 
borders by Soviet agents. 

3. With the change of emphasis in our 
cold war policy toward the Soviet Union 
outlined in recommendations 1 and 2, de- 
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signed to dispel the fear which exists be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R, and to create a climate of 
confidence, should also come increased 
willingness upon our part to meet as often 
as possible with leaders of Iron Curtain 
countries, or the Soviet Union. Despite the 
record of broken promises which prior Soviet 
leaders have left in the wake of prior talks, 
our fatlure to join and participate in top- 
level conferences—even summit confer- 
ences—provides powerful ammunition for 
the Soviet propaganda machine. It eases the 
task of Red information agencies to picture 
the United States to the people of the Soviet 
Union—along with other lands throughout 
the world—as unwilling to discuss peaceful 
solutions of world problems. 

The committee is well acquainted with 
the desire of all Americans to attain and 
maintaining a lasting world peace, a peace 
secured in dignity and made lasting through 
mutual trust. However, our Government's 
failure to show a willingness to confer with 
Soviet leaders on the peaceful solution of 
world tensions is being broadcast throughout 
the length and breadth of the world as in- 
dicative of our aggressive intentions. With a 
weapon such as this at the command of 
expert Communist propagandists, we are 
constantly losing ground in our effort to 
maintain sympathy for and understanding 
of our international objectives. 

4. I recommend that our policy of at- 
tempting to create full-fledged modern 
armies in small underdeveloped countries 
be terminated, and that our assistance be 
confined to a realistic technical-aid effort. 
This move would be designed to create a 
broad base of trained native peoples, a base 
which would attract private investment cap- 
ital, or which—at the very least—could prop- 
erly utilize any government-to-government 
capital which might later be made available 
for development purposes. An approach of 
this type would strengthen the economic 
stability of the country, while at the same 
time allowing the country to maintain its 
prestige and self-respect by standing on its 
own feet. 

By encouraging underdeveloped countries 
to main military forces far beyond their 
capabilities to support, we are actually creat- 
ing conditions tailor made for the advance 
of communism. 

As the Comptroller General noted in his 
report to Congress on an examination of the 
military assistance program on March 31, 
1957, the extension of arms aid to a number 
of nations has not always been motivated 
by purely military considerations, nor has 
the impact of this aid been properly evalu- 
ated in advance, or in conjunction with, its 
availability: 

“The military force objectives presently 
approved for United States support in cer- 
tain allied countries are not always realistic 
in terms of recipient country manpower and 
financial capabilities, are not always mu- 
tually acceptable to the countries concerned, 
and are not always motivated by military 
considerations (Report, supra, p. 2).” 

. 


“In a number of countries the United 
States has programed and is delivering mili- 
tary equipment in excess of that which can 
be effectively absorbed and utilized by the 
recipients at their existing stage of develop- 
ment. The recipients either have not been 
able to use the aid furnished because of 
their financial and economic inoapacity and 
their manpower limitations or they have not 
desired to use the assistance for the pur- 
poses intended by the United States (Report, 
supra, p. 3).” 

As it now stands the hasty application of 
great amounts of economic and military aid 
to newly independent, underdeveloped na- 
tions is often working to our extreme dis- 
advantage. 

First, in those nations whose economies 
are not sufficiently developed to maintain a 
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military force of the capabilities desired by 
United States advisers, the gap in national 
income created by heavy military expendi- 
tures is sought to be filled by America ex- 
tending so-called defense-support assistance. 

As administered in the past, this type of 
economic aid has frequently failed to trickle 
down to the masses. In a number of coun- 
tries, particularly in the Middle East, and 
southeast Asia, living standards remain vis- 
ably unchanged for the great majority of 
people despite large United States expendi- 
tures there. There are, in these countries, 
two. economic strata—the very rich, and the 
miserably poor. 

The latter are, without exception, the ob- 
ject. of constant Soviet propagandizing. 
United States policies, requiring the main- 
tenance of large standing military forces, 
are blamed for low living standards. Cap- 
italistic’ America is also blamed for lining 
the pockets of the rich while caring little 
for the poor. 

In these same countries, as the body of my 
report demonstrates, the wealthy pay little 
or nothing in the way of income taxes, or, 
for that matter, all taxes as compared to 
us. Thus, as the whole burden of defense 
and economic growth in a given nation may 
be ours, so is the blame for that nation’s 
poverty heaped upon our shoulders. 

5. I again recommend, as I have for the 
past 3 successive years, that immediate steps 
be taken to solve the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Unless and until this is done, the Middle 
East will remain an open, festering wound— 
one which poses a constant threat of infec- 
tion to the entire world. 

Our attempts in the past through military 
and economic assistance, to appease both 
sides in the hope that the problems will 
solve themselves have not worked and will 
never work. That part of the world offers 
the U.S.S.R. a great opportunity to keep 
its propaganda machine almost certainly 
at work in its efforts to keep the world in 
turmoil. 

While I am conyinced that the implemen- 
tation of these recommendations would re- 
sult in a much higher degree of success than 
a continuation of our present policies, it is 
not my view that they will work miracles 
overnight. On the contrary, the “new look” 
I have advocated should take place concur- 
rently with the maintenance of a strong 
defense by the United States. We must not 
lower our guard. A modern, efficient De- 
fense Establishment is the best guaranty 
we have against any attempt on the part 
of would-be world conquerors to follow the 
path of aggression instead of peaceful in- 
ternational competition. 

In essence, the burden of my recommen- 
dations involves the maximum use of the 
single greatest resource our Nation possess- 
es—not dollars, but the tremendous abun- 
dance of both material and spiritual ad- 
vantages which freedom has to offer. 

America is the world's greatest showplace 
for the accomplishments of a free economy 
dedicated to providing a free people with 
the highest standard of living in the world. 

With such an exhibit of the fruits of our 
labors, it should be readily apparent that, in 
comparison with our growth over the rela- 
tively same period of time, Russia’s advance 
has been accomplished despite, rather than 
because of, the dictates of socialist theories, 
and perhaps owes its success more to the 
hard work of her people than to any tenet 
or theory set forth by Lenin, Marx, or Stalin. 

Let us open wide the doors to our show- 
place; let us welcome all who would come 
to see—to compare—to imitate. 

Let us lay the foundation for trade and 
a restoration of commercial contacts be- 
tween the East and the West. 

Let us not apologize for our abundance, 
but, rather, let us display it to the peoples 
of the world as an example of what hard 
work can achieve for all who are willing to 
work. 
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Let us be honest enough to caution those 
who are to choose between socialism and 
freedom that such miracles are not wrought 
overnight, but must come gradually and 
through self-help. 

Above all other things, let us not fear an 
honest competition with Soviet communism. 

The approach I have outlined involves 
only the realization that it is time for our 
country to choose a more advantageous 
ground upon which to wage this most cru- 
cial battle of the cold war. 

We have been confronted in recent years 
by what amounts to nothing more than an 
all-out effort on the part of the Soviets to 
defeat the democratic nations by peaceful 
means. Rather than see victory go to them 
by default, I urge our Government to pour 
its full effort into a massive fight for the 
minds of men—all men, everywhere. 


EXCERPT From ELLENDER REPORT OF 1961 


This was my fourth trip to the Soviet 
Union since 1955. I visited this vast country 
on three sucessive years—1955, 1956, and 1957. 
Thus, my most recent trip came after a lapse 
of 4 years. 

Following my return to Washington, I 
reviewed the reports I had made to the 
Senate following my three previous visits 
to the U.S.S.R. I found that the observations 
and recommendations I had made following 
these trips are still applicable. What I 
recommended at that time bears repetition 
and reemphasis today. 

The conclusions I reached in 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 were criticized quite freely by some. 
In fact, there were some who accused me 
of being brainwashed, yet I find that today, 
more and more people are in agreement with 
my thinking. I have summed up my ob- 
servations of these three earlier visits, and 
they can be found in the appendix marked 
“Exhibit 14,” p. 333. 

I was very much impressed with the 
industrial expansion which has obviously 
taken place in 4 years in the areas I had 
visited before. As to those areas I had not 
seen before, I was surprised at what I found 
in the way of old cities being modernized, 
new cities springing up, housing being con- 
structed at phenomenal speed, and all sorts 
of industries being fostered where formerly 
there had been little if any industrial de- 
velopment. Particularly is this true in 
what I would classify as the most backward 
areas of this vast country known as the 
U.S.S.R.—I have reference to places like 
Turkmenstan, Uzbekstan, Tadzhikstan, and 
Armenia, to name only a few. As a matter 
of fact, the industrial expansion throughout 
the Soviet Union, as evidenced by what I saw 
with my own eyes at all the places I have 
visited, is nothing short of amazing. True, 
there is still a long way to go before Soviet 
industry can approach our own industrial 
facilities and capabilities, but when one con- 
siders that only a few years ago the new 
areas I visited were of the most backward 
in Russia, it is a revelation to find there 
thriving industries which are for the most 
part being operated and managed by local 
people. 

In some areas of southern European and 
Asiatic Russia, I found that the people seem 
to consider that their provinces or republics 
are peculiarly their own, even though a part 
of the U.S.S.R., and they show what I would 
term strongly nationalistic tendencies in 
the pride they exhibit in the accomplish- 
ments of their regions since the revolution. 
They appear satisfied with their progress 
thus far, but they seem to look forward to 
still greater accomplishments through their 
own efforts rather than those of the Cen- 
tral Government. They give the impression 
that this tremendous surge in industry has 
come about because they have been able to 
force the Central Government to give them 
more autonomy in determining their own 
needs and in carrying out the plans for in- 
dustrial production. 
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| EXHT 14 
Previous RECOMMENDATIONS 


This might be a good time to review some 
of the comments I made following my previ- 
ous visits to the Soviet Union. Following 
my 1955 trip I submitted a report to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which in- 
cluded a résumé of my meeting with Anastas 
Mikoyan. The report read as follows: 

I stated that I believed a more 
cordial relationship between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States was desirable and that 
this goal was obtainable through the medium 
of increased exchanges of visit involving in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and similar delegations. 
I pointed out that I had been in the U.S. 
Legislature for nearly 19 years, during which 
time I had voted billions of dollars to help 
defeat Hitler in the common cause with U.S. 
wartime allies. 

“I told Mr. Mikoyan that the American 
people find the mutual suspicions which 
characterize U.S.-Soviet relations strange 
and not in keeping with wartime relations. 
I said that I felt that these suspicions and 
strained relations were due in large mea- 
sure to misunderstanding. I expressed the 
belief that frequent exchanges of visits 
would do much to eliminate these misunder- 
standings and that while the United States 
would not expect the Soviet Government to 
open its arsenals to American inspection, 
nevertheless I felt that if there was an in- 
crease in the movement of Soviet citizens 
visiting the United States the Soviet people 
would be able to clear away their suspicions 
about U.S. intentions. I stated that I came 
as a humble American citizen to express my 
thoughts to Mr. Mikoyan in the hope that 
something good would come of my visit. I 
added that if Mr. Mikoyan cared to make any 
comments on my statements I would be glad 
to hear them. 

“Mr. Mikoyan replied that he fully con- 
curred in my statements and that he felt 
that the American and Soviet peoples had no 
differences on points of view expressed by 
me. He stated that the type of system per- 
taining in individual countries was a matter 
of choice of the people involved. 

“I replied that so far as I knew, the Ameri- 
can people as a whole don't care about the 
system prevailing in the Soviet Union and 
regarded that as the business of the Soviet 
people. I did state, however, that somehow 
the American people have the idea and are 
concerned that the U.S.S.R. is spreading a 
doctrine which is harmful to American in- 
terests, and that I felt that relations be- 
tween the two countries would be much 
more cordial if this fear could be dispelled. 
I stated that the American people may be 
wrong in this assumption but that there 
was, nevertheless, much evidence that the 
assumption was correct.” 

> . * * * 


Mr. Mikoyan asserted the belief 
that if 100 Americans came to study in the 
U.S.S.R. and returned to the United States 
that this would not result in the establish- 
ment of a Communist regime in the United 
States. He said that the question of com- 
munism versus capitalism is a matter for 
peoples and not for governments. He said 
that governments cannot impose doctrines 
and asked what the Soviet Union can do if 
people read Communist literature. He said 
that he thought the differences of opinion 
and strained relations were the fault of the 
United States and asserted that the more 
you attempt to prevent the spreading of a 
doctrine the more you actually contribute to 
the propagation of it. 

“T explained that in America the rank and 
file of Communists are not molested, but 
that the Government is protected by law 
against those who attempt the violent over- 
throw of our governmental system. I told 
him that the views expressed by the im- 
prisoned American Communist leaders to 
which our Government objected had been 
obtained from the U.S.S.R.; that these Com- 
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munists had certainly had a fair trial which 
lasted 8 months, but that the evidence was 
clearly against them. 

“Mr. Mikoyan rejoined that he did not 
wish to approve or disapprove of the actions 
of the U.S. Government versus the American 
Communists. He stated this was not his con- 
cern but that of the United States. He added 
that it was extremely possible that there was 
a connection between the ideas expressed by 
the American Communists and the Soviet 
Union, but that he could not control this. 
He said there can be no frontiers to ideas. 
I stated that the American people and our 
Government do not object to the idea of com- 
munism in a country, but do object to any 
attempt by a country to impose these ideas 
on others by force. Mr. Mikoyan repeated 
that this entire affair did not concern the 
U.S.S.R. I remarked that many Americans 
had been informed, through various sources, 
that the peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Hungary frequently referred 
to as satellite states, were not free and that 
communism had been imposed on them by 
the U.S.S.R. I stated that if this were true, 
that if the U.S.S.R. had anything to do with 
the establishment of the governments in 
Eastern Europe, that this was the type of 
thing which caused concern and fear in the 
minds of American people, and that any- 
thing that could be done to dispel this fear 
would lead to improved relations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 

“Mr. Mikoyan said that if the U.S. people 
have this fear they need to be educated 
properly. He said the Soviet troops com- 
pletely withdrew from Czechoslovakia at the 
end of the war. He said that United States 
has many bases abroad, whereas the Soviet 
Union has not and that he believed there 
were more U.S. troops stationed abroad than 
Soviet.” 

In 1956 I traveled extensively through the 
agricultural areas of the Soviet Union. I also 
yisited many industrial centers. I made 
numerous comments then which I still be- 
lieve hold true. I criticized at that time 
certain agricultural practices being under- 
taken by the U.S.S.R. as being impractical. 
I also pointed out industrial shortcomings. 
The gist of my comments on the Soviet Un- 
ion are as follows: 

“Russian agriculture suffers tremendously 
from the concentration of production in 
either collective or state farms. Many of the 
Russian farmers have no desire to increase 
production or become more efficient, since 
they have lost their identity as individual 
entrepreneurs. The old saying ‘What’s every- 
body's business is nobody’s business’ can be 
successfully applied to the collective farms. 

“As to Russian industry, I saw some mod- 
ern processes (such as a most unique shoe 
production line), along with great evidence 
of expansion, but for the most part, Russian 
industry seems to be crude and backward 
when compared with our own. I saw only 
five different models of passenger cars, two 
models of passenger buses, one for short 
and the other long haul, two models of refrig- 
erators, one standard model of trucks. I do 
not desire to leave the impression that this 
status may long remain, for great efforts are 
being made to modernize Russian industry, 
and to expand production—particularly in 
the area of heavy industry. Dams, both for 
navigation and power generation, are being 
constructed. More factories are rising. The 
industrial base is being widened, and with- 
in the next 5 to 10 years, Russia will un- 
doubtedly become a mighty industrial power. 
That will come about by the increasing de- 
mand for more and more consumer goods. 

„ „ am firmly convinced that it is 
the Russian educational system that offers 
the greatest hope for ultimate Russian free- 
dom. The people are beginning to think for 
themselves and as time goes on, it will be 
more and more difficult for the leaders to 
keep them in line. 


“Joseph Stalin grew to power in the midst 
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of ignorance and poverty. I am convinced 
that because of the changed conditions in 
Russia the people will not permit another 
despot to assume such powers as those ex- 
ercised by Stalin. 

“As more Russians become educated, they 
will become less and less prone to accept at 
face value the propaganda-loaded description 
of life in the United States which the Red 
propaganda system dins insistently into their 
ears. The Russian people are curious by na- 
ture; they are becoming increasingly more 
curious about Americans, about life in Amer- 
ica, and about the freedoms we enjoy. 

“I therefore recommend that, subject to 
reasonable security regulations, we broaden 
our exchange-of-persons program with the 
Soviet Union, and that we bring more of the 
Russian people into the United States, to 
see at first hand how our people live. I rec- 
ommend, too, that our Information Service 
increase its efforts to reach behind the Iron 
Curtain with the message of freedom, In 
this connection, it is of vital importance that 
our magazine, our broadcasts, and so forth, 
to the people of Russia contain no criticism 
of their way of life. Although we abhor 
communism, instead of disparaging it we 
must stress the positive aspects of our own 
system. We should say, in effect: ‘We give 
you credit for believing in communism as 
an economic system; that is your right. 
But, here is what a free people, living under 
a democratic system of government, have 
both in physical and spiritual things.’ A 
better plan would be to extoll the virtues of 
democracy and completely ignore their sys- 
tem. 

“I do not pretend to be a, psychologist, 
but I do know that the surest way to shut 
the ears of the Russian people to the story 
of our way of life is to criticize their existing 
form of government. As the old saying goes, 
‘You can catch more flies with honey than 
with vinegar.’ 

“T am sincere in my belief that by bringing 
more Russian farmers, more Russian indus- 
trial workers, doctors, teachers, more Russian 
housewives and children and others, to our 
country, permitting them to see at first hand 
how we live and the benefits available to us 
under a free system, we can demonstrate 
that communism cannot hold a candle to 
democracy in furthering the cause of indi- 
vidual freedom or bringing a better way of 
life. This exchange of persons, coupled with 
objective reporting of our American way of 
life, will—I believe—create a mighty force 
for peace with its genesis among the Russian 
people, a force which the leaders of Russia 
could ignore only at their personal peril. 

“As a matter of fact, the Russian leader- 
ship has done much to make any effort on 
its part to generate a warlike spirit extremely 
difficult. Throughout the countryside were 
posters bearing the legend: ‘Peace,’ The 
Russian radio repeated the message that 
Russia desires only peace. The Russian 
people have been conditioned to expect 
peace, and I feel it will be extremely difficult 
for Soviet leaders to plunge them into a 
major conflict without creating fearsome 
conditions within the U.S.S.R., conditions 
which could perhaps result in a violent 
reaction among the Russian people. 

“The Russian people with whom I spoke 
believe that the United States fears Russia, 
and that present American policy is designed 
with one ultimate objective—the forcible 
destruction of the Soviet Union. Therefore, 
they fear us. As patriots (and the Russian 
people love their land if not their present 
government), the people of Russia would be 
willing to fight for their existence. Soviet 
leadership has capitalized upon this fear; 
through this medium, they have been able 
to keep living standards low in order to 
forge a military machine. If it were possible 
(and I think it is) to dispel this fear, to 
eliminate the distrust of American motives 
among the Russian people, then relations 
between our two countries would improve 
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overnight. We must make every effort to 
convince them that our tions are not 
for war or aggression, but for defense. 

“To illustrate what I am driving at, while 
visiting the great dam at Stalingrad, I asked 
the engineer in charge, if it were not true 
that the dam was started in 1950 or 1951 
and that suddenly orders came from Russian 
leaders to stop building the dam. I asked 
why that was done. He said because the 
money was needed for other purposes. ‘And 
what were those purposes?’ I asked. He 
said it was political and he did not care to 
answer. I chided him and said ‘I suppose 
you spent the money to make weapons of 
war to fight us.’ He smiled, but insisted 
that the question was political and he would 
not discuss it further. I then asked ‘When 
did you resume work?’ He said, ‘After the 
Geneva Conference, wheu your President 
indicated to the world that America wanted 
peace and not war.’ 

“The older Russian citizens with whom I 
spoke, people who had lived under and could 
recall the rule of the czars, were unanimous 
in their belief that ‘things are better now 
than then.“ They have more food, more 
clothing, and a greater sense of their individ- 
ual worth, as I indicated earlier in my re- 
marks. However, there is much discontent 
within Russia—discontent that, nourished 
by exposure to America and Americans, could 
blossom into such a powerful force that com- 
munism could receive a telling blow. 

“These factors—increased education, nat- 
ural curiosity, and a desire for self-improve- 
ment—are available to the United States 
for intelligent use as the foundation for an 
ultimate rejection by the Russian people of 
communism as both a way or life and an eco- 
nomic system. 

“I therefore regard as most unwise our 
Government’s recent shutdown of exchange 
of persons between Russia and the United 
States. I think it was stupid. The reaction 
of the Russian people, fostered by the Com- 
munist propaganda machine, will be: 
‘America fears us—she fears that we will 
see her poverty and her ignorance—she does 
not want us to see how weak she is and how 
her people are oppressed.’ In addition, this 
action will lend credence to the repetitive 
pronouncements of Moscow propaganda me- 
diums that the United States wants war, 
while Russia wants peace. This of course, 
will create an atmosphere which could ig- 
nite like tinder should even a tiny spark fall. 

“Since my return to the United States, I 
have been referred to by some mediums as 
having been ‘brainwashed’ by Khrushchev. 
This I most vehemently deny. I believe I 
have noted basic factors which, if only cap- 
italized upon by our country, can result in 
the destruction of dictatorial rule in Russia. 
The people of Russia bear within their great 
masses the seed of American victory in the 
cold war—a victory which can result not only 
in benefiting the free world, but in rekindling 
the light of freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is now time for us to begin nourish- 
ing this seed, to the end that fear will be 
replaced with trust, ignorance with knowl- 
edge, and, ultimately, cold war with warm 
friendship between the people of Russia and 
the people of the United States.” 

Following my 1957 trip I filed another re- 
port with the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. My general impressions of the So- 
viet Union were as follows: 

“Perhaps the most significant aspect of my 
findings on this visit was change, and, with 
respect to the various goods and services 
available to the Russian consumer, thé 
change was invariably for the better. Also, 
people are more talkative—they were more 
prone to assert themselves. Generally speak- 
ing, I found a much higher degree of con- 
tentment among the peoples of Russia than 
on my previous visits. In addition, I found 
considerable national pride—a pride which 
was visibly increased when the people 
learned of the successful firing of the first 
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space satellite. I was in Russia when the 
event occurred and the news was made pub- 
lic, and there was much jubilation among 
the Russian masses. 

“Thus, in prefacing any account of my 
journeys through the Soviet Union, I feel it 
important to impress upon the committee 
my three major impressions of postsatellite 
Russia. 

First, there is an atmosphere of confidence. 

“Second, there is apparent domestic con- 
tentment, but a rising curiosity about Amer- 
ica and an urge to forge ahead of us. 

“Third, there is a growing belief among 
the Russian people that their system is 
superior in all respects to ours in the West. 

“These three factors must certainly re- 
ceive primary consideration in any policy 
our Government undertakes vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. But, in considering these 
factors, they must be read against a back- 
ground of Russia as it stands today com- 
pared with the pre-Bolshevik Russia of the 
czars. 

“Only by measuring present-day conditions 
in Russia by the comparative yardstick of 
conditions as they existed a quarter cen- 
tury ago can any proper perspective con- 
cerning this vast nation be attained. In 
addition, the conditions existing in the So- 
viet Union under communism and the Gov- 
ernment’s abolition of private property are 
important circumstances to be weighed 
before reaching any conclusion concerning 
future policies toward that country. 

“In Russia, the Government is supreme. 
Nothing else matters—only the Government. 
Every square inch of land belongs to the Goy- 
ernment. All commerce and industry are 
Government controlled. Under no circum- 
stances is an individual able to go into busi- 
ness for himself, not even as a barbershop 
owner or a taxi operator. 

“Instead, all crafts, in fact, all businesses, 
are incorporated into state-managed en- 
tities where everyone works together for what 
Soviet leaders declare to be the common good 
of the state. Revenue-producing invest- 
ments by the individual of any of his sur- 
plus funds are limited primarily to state in- 
stitutions that lend money. The money de- 
posited by the individual bears a small rate 
of interest, depending on the length of time 
it is left on deposit. This type of social and 
economic organization exists through all 
strata of Russia. 

“Under such a controlled system, in which 
the welfare of the individual is evidently 
sacrificed to the good of the state, Russia has 
been able, within a short span of years, to 
pull itself up from a weary, downtrodden 
nation, wracked by internal strife and bear- 
ing the heavy burden of a hungry, desperate 
class of peasant serfs under the old czarist 
system, to its present leadership of obviously 
high technological development. 

“Many Russian people today may have only 

black bread, cabbages, beets, potatoes, and 
a pot of tea—but today it is enough to fill 
their stomachs. To a hungry population, 
the mere advance of a crust of bread is an 
accomplishment—and one, which whether or 
not we agree with the manner in which it is 
done, must be recognized as a form of prog- 
ress. 
“From the days of 1916, when almost all of 
Russia hovered together in abject poverty, 
in hunger, in a state of serfdom, and sery- 
ing a fantastically rich nobility, the older 
people of Russia today can see visible signs 
of their march forward—toward national 
pride, better living standards, and industrial 
develoment—a march which today places 
them among the vanguard of the world’s 
nations. 

“The younger people, who have known 
nothing but communism in their lifetime, 
and who have had no opportunity to ob- 
serve any other form of government, glory 
in their country's progress—and in the cor- 
responding rise in the welfare of their fellow 
countrymen. 
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“This, above all, we must And 
in that recognition we must, I believe, aban- 
don the approach of some who, because they 
dislike or perhaps fear communism—indeed, 
I am sure they abhor this system of govern- 
ment as I do—will not hear or even listen 
to the spoken words of its accomplishments. 

“The mark of an intelligent soldier is to 
recognize the capabilities of his opponent. 
To mock a foe is to mock yourself. 

“Communism will not vanish because we 
ignore it. Neither will it disappear because 
we vilify it. It exists. It is functioning. 

“It has brought a new way of life to a 
people once left far beyond progress in the 
wallow of inner conflict. It has provided 
a better standard of living—no matter if we 
care to dismiss it as still far below our own— 
for an entire nation of people. 

“Of course, in the U.S.S.R. there is noth- 
ing remotely resembling the freedom of in- 
dividual choice, action, and enterprise which 
we in the United States enjoy today. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that in the Soviet 
Union, such freedom has never existed. Rus- 
sian history bears ample witness to the lack 
of what we regard as basic prirciples of free- 
dom. Under the czars, which is the period 
with which the typical elder or middle-aged 
Russian compares his life today, there was 
no freedom of the press, no freedom of ex- 
pression, no freedom of economic choice for 
the average Russian. Opposition to the then- 
existing Government was ruthlessly ferreted 
out by a secret police whose methods were 
not basically different from those used by 
the Communists. 

“Perhaps the most astonishing accom- 
plishment of the Russia of today is its rapid 
transformation into an industrial empire. 
That the tremendous growth of Russia’s in- 
dustrial economy has been reached in the 
short span of one generation testifies to the 
hard work done by the Russian people. To 
those who would dismiss, or soften the im- 
pact of this achievement by merely pointing 
out that it was accomplished by a ruthless 
leadership holding the combined noses of 
an entire people to the Marxist grindstone, 
it again must be remembered that compul- 
sion is nothing new to the average Russian. 
Under the Communists, he exchanged the 
compulsion of the czarist aristocracy for the 
compulsion of a totalitarian state. The only 
change in the picture, insofar as Ivan is con- 
cerned, is that at least part of the nation’s 
increased wealth has trickled down to him 
instead of all of it remaining in the pockets 
of a very few persons of supreme social 
status. 

“In other words, in assessing the present 
temper of the Russian people, not their 
present leadership, but their people, we must 
always bear in mind that there are no shades 
of gray in the picture of Russian develop- 
ment since 1917, Instead, there is only 
absolute contrast between the days prior to 
the October Revolution and those now upon 
the colossus of Europe and Asia. The term 
‘capitalism,’ as applied by the Communist 
leadership in describing the United States, 
does not reflect the system which our coun- 
try actually enjoys today, but instead is 
used as a synonym for the system prevalent 
in Russia during czarist times. By insisting 
that all economic systems are either capital- 
istic (i.e., czarist) or socialist (i.e., that now 
in effect in the Soviet Union) the Soviet 
leaders have been able to keep their people 
convinced that the Russian system today is 
the ultimate of perfection. 

“The Western World is now at a great 
disadvantage in waging a positive campaign 
to change this unbalanced and untrue pic- 
ture laid before the Russian people, because 
there are not words available to convince 
them of the progress we have made, of the 
abundance we enjoy. To the average Rus- 
sian, a system which would prove more 
beneficial than the one under which he now 
lives is inconceivable, simply, because he has 
no knowledge of anything other than abso- 
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lute exploitation under the czars compared 
with a much better way of life under com- 
munism. 

“As it stands, then, we must realize that 
the Russian people—as of this day, at least 
are apparently well content with their way 
of life. The individual may not have pro- 
gressed much, by our standards, but he has 
progressed—he is much better off than he 
has ever been.” 

In my 1957 report I also included a for- 
malized presentation of conclusions and 
recommendations. I think that these, too, 
are worth repeating in the light of today’s 
events. 

They are as follows: 


“CONCLUSION 


“The Soviet Union today is undergoing 
& process of evolution—not revolution, but 
evolution. There is a great surge of de- 
centralization taking place. The people are 
demanding more and more autonomy in the 
hope of attaining more voice in their local 
affairs. Sparked by increased emphasis upon 
universal education—an emphasis which 
carries with it a growing desire for individual 
leadership, an eagerness for information, 
and an abundant curiosity regarding events, 
developments, and peoples outside the Soviet 
borders—the present Russian leadership is 
taking a calculated, but evidently necessary, 
risk. 

“Having placed their people in a position 
where they are more and more able to think 
for themselves, the Soviet leadership is gam- 
bling with its own future. The time is now 
ripe for free world action, designed to prop- 
erly capitalize upon this new advent within 
the Soviet’s borders. 

“If, by increased exchanges of delegations 
in every walk of life—such as engineers, 
farmers, legislators, scientists, students, 
teachers, to name but a few—of motion pic- 
tures, of television programs, of radio broad- 
casts; if, by increasing the points of contact 
between East and West, particularly, the 
United States and Russia, we can lay the full 
picture of western culture, development, and 
individual freedoms before the masses of 
Russia, as well as other peoples of the world 
closely associated with Russia, there is no 
doubt in my mind that they will become 
envious of our way of life. They will doubt- 
less become dissatisfied when they learn there 
is a better way of life than that which they 
now are enjoying, and, as a result, will de- 
velop an urge to imitate ours. 

“This should be our primary objective. 

“The free world, particularly the United 
States, secure in the absolute belief that our 
economic and political systems have nothing 
to fear from a fair comparison with Soviet- 
style communism, must leave no stone un- 
turned in placing before the people of Russia 
and the world an unbiased picture of the way 
we live. We should—yes, we must—open the 
way for peaceful competition between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., with the 
understanding that all peoples will be free to 
choose the form of government under which 
they prefer to live. 

“This is a competition which the free 
world would most certainly win. It would 
bring a tremendous victory to us, for either 
the Soviet leadership would be compelled to 
give its people a more abundant way of life, 
or the Soviet people would compel a change 
in their leadership. 

“Either of these alternatives would repre- 
sent a basic step forward in the winning of 
the cold war. 

“In the past, the tendency in the United 
States has been to be somewhat apologetic 
about the abundance we enjoy—to regard 
our blessings as the result of more good for- 
tune than anything else. The Soviet Union 
on the other hand, has consistently credited 
the progress it has made since 1917 as the 
result of two things: First, the alleged su- 
periority of the Socialist system, and, second, 
the constant hard work of the Soviet people. 

“Concerning the latter, no effort is spared 
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in Russia to acquaint the people with the 
progress being made, and to heap praise and 
credit upon the workers. Propaganda within 
Russia is one of the chief weapons of the 
Communist leaders in maintaining the Com- 
munist way of life. Radios are installed in 
all public places, including factories and 
farms, and they constantly blare out the ac- 
complishments of Russia’s economy and its 
le. 

wurde are made for worker excellence. 

„Competition between areas producing the 
same commodities or manufacturing the 
same goods, is fostered. Region vies against 
region in an endless productivity contest. 

“Specific projects—such as the construc- 
tion of a power dam, for example—are re- 
corded step by step on motion-picture film. 
First the ground breaking, where thousands 
assemble, then the river closure, then the 
installation of the first generator and so on. 
Awards are made to the best workers at each 
function, 

“These films are then exhibited across the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union, 
with abundant praise heaped upon the 
“workers” who made such projects possible 
and with added emphasis that they are the 
beneficiaries. 

“In the so-called neutralist or other na- 
tions experiencing a Soviet economic and 
political offensive, the progress achieved 
within the Soviet Union since the advent of 
communism is constantly cited as an exam- 
ple of what can be accomplished in an under- 
developed area under the socialist system. 

“Instead of, in effect, apologizing for our 
abundance, instead of fostering and follow- 
ing a philosophy dedicated to the proportion 
that because America has so much it must 
be shared with those who have so little, the 
United States should point out that our 
present national wealth was created and 
obtained through the hard work and in- 
genuity of Americans, laboring under a free- 
enterprise system, to tame a wilderness and 
devote its resources to the betterment of 
all our people. 

“Indeed, it must be remembered that the 
United States as we know it today is only 
5 years older than the Soviet Union as it 
now exists. 

“Only with the admission of Arizona as the 
48th State in 1912 did the United States 
really begin its great rise and progressively 
forge to the forefront of the world’s nations. 
Russia began its climb with the deposing of 
the czars in 1917. 

“Yet in this relatively short space of time, 
the United States has achieved a much 
greater advance than the U.S.S.R. in all 
fields—without subjecting our people or our 
economy to the iron rule and inflexible disci- 
pline that communism imposes, 

“In other words, if it were possible—as I 
believe it is—for the United States to place 
its record of achievement beside that of the 
Soviet Union for the people of Russia to 
observe, there can be no doubt which would 
prove the more attractive. 

“It is mecessary for us as leader of the 
free nations to realize and understand that 
the Russians have progressed under their 
present form of government, and that we 
must recognize that progress—not disparage 
it—in our dealings with the Russian people. 

“It has become increasingly obvious dur- 
ing recent years that a new approach to the 
problems plaguing East-West relationships is 
not only desirable, but urgently necessary— 
particularly to the United States, upon whom 
rests the greatest burdens of present 
policies. 

“Since 1948, the year the Marshall plan 
began, our Nation has spent over $50 billion 
ostensibly to roll back the Red tide of com- 
munism, Initially, these expenditures were 
designed to restore the war-ravaged nations 
of Western Europe, in order to place them 
in a position to be of aid to the free world 
should the Soviet Union attempt an armed 
aggression. Later, when proposed goals were 
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reached and even surpassed, the program 
was transformed from one of rehabilitation 
into one of development and mutual defense. 
Huge amounts were supplied to a host of 
countries to help build armies, for capital 
development, for technical aid. 

= LJ 


“Viewed in the light of these vast expendi- 
tures, the record of achievement thus far 
is a dismal one. 

“Europe, fully restored to economic health, 
and enjoying unprecedented prosperity, still 
leans on the United States for participation 
in her home defenses—still refuses to bear 
her fair share of the free world’s burdens, 
particularly in the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, Formosa, and South Korea. 

“Many other nations which we have as- 
sisted lavishly in the past are either actively 
practicing or moving in the direction of neu- 
tralism if not outright alinement with the 
Soviet Union. 

“A few make no bones of the fact that 
they pursue a policy of pitting the United 
States against the Soviet Union in order to 
obtain the maximum ald from both coun- 
tries. 

“Russia, and her satellites—who are our 
avowed opponents in the global cold war— 
are not weakening, nor do their policies seem 
to suffer defeat or even frustration as a re- 
sult of the heavy-spending approach we have 
used in the past. On the contrary, some of 
our advisers contend that the Russians are 
making gains in the Middle East, in south- 
east Asia, in Africa, and even Latin America. 

“They are increasing their domestic agri- 
cultural and industrial bases, as my report 
amply demonstrates. 

“Their technology is constantly improv- 
ing. Sputniks I and II offer abundant proof 
of this. 

“In almost every imaginable way, by al- 
most any comparison that might be made, 
the United States today is in a much less 
favorable position in its international re- 
lationships—and particularly in its com- 


petitive position with the Soviet Union— 


than it was in 1948, despite the expenditure 
of over $50 billion of our dwindling national 
wealth. 

“As I have often stated, our country can- 
not continue on its present course without 
inviting not only ultimate international de- 
feat, but national disaster. 

“Our present policy involves the continued 
expenditure of gigantic sums for foreign aid 
purposes (over and above funds appropriated 
for the maintenance and modernization of 
our own Armed Forces); large appropriations 
for an Information Service; continuation of 
an almost unbearable and destructive tax 
rate that threatens to destroy initiative; the 
constant threat of near stagnation in the 
proper protection and preservation of our 
precious natural resources; and the promise 
of continued neglect of other vital areas of 
our national economic progress, particularly 
public power, housing, commerce and others. 

“The recommendation I have advanced for 
the past 3 years is reemphasized at this 
time; that is, the time has come—in fact, it 
may even have already passed—for us to 
take stock and to take a new look at our 
foreign policy. 

“Given a continued or heightened cold 
war of indefinite duration, the pursuance of 
our present policies must eventually result 
in the strangulation of our free-enterprise 
system, either by a continued decline of in- 
dividual initiative and increasing reliance 
upon Government control and regulation of 
the economy, or eventual collapse of our 
total economy under the pressures of con- 
stantly-growing Government spending and 
a swelling debt load. 

“Either of these alternatives would be 
disastrous. 

“The first would represent an easy default 
victory by state socialism over the forces of 
free enterprise, the second would carry with 
it the full realization of a basic tenet of 
Marxist communism; namely, that given a 
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long-term crisis to face, the free en’ 
(capitalistic) nations must fall of their 
weight. 

“The three visits I have made to the Soviet 
Union, the impressions I have gained during 
them, and the information I have gathered, 
have resulted in the following suggestions, 
which I offer for the consideration of the 
committee—indeed, for the consideration of 
all our people. 


“RECOMMENDATIONS 


“I recommend that the United States re- 
examine its approach to the waging of cold 
war. g that our actual adversary 
in this conflict is the Soviet Union, I recom- 
mend that this reexamination be undertaken 
in the light of the following, the implementa- 
tion of which will help to dispel the fear of 
each other prevailing among the peoples of 
the East and the West, and restore mutual 
confidence, which is necessary if we are to 
achieve a lasting world peace. 

“1. Our information program directed to 
the Iron Curtain and particularly to the 
Soviet peoples should be expanded. In this 
expansion, all propaganda in its traditional 
forms should be abandoned. Instead, a 
positive approach should be applied uni- 
formly. No reference to communism per se 
should be permitted. Accurate, factual re- 
porting of the news and conditions in the 
free world must be stressed. Every effort 
should be made to objectively depict the 
enormous advantages of our way of life, with- 
out disparaging the system presently in effect 
in the Soviet Union or behind the Iron Cur- 

“2. An expanded and realistic exchange of 
persons p: between the Soviet Union 
and the United States should be inaugurated 
at once. This expansion can be achieved 
with no additional cost, by simply discon- 
tinuing many so-called information programs 
operated elsewhere that are unnecessary. As 
detailed in the body of my report, I am con- 
vinced that most of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union are sincere in their belief that the 
form of government and the economic system 
under which they live are second to none. 
This conviction flows from their inability to 
compare their present-day living standards, 
industrial and agricultural techniques, cul- 
tural progress and technological development 
with anything other than those existing 
within the Soviet Union’s borders in prior 
times. By exchanging delegations, from 
every walk of life—scientists, technicians, 
workers, farmers, students, legislators—the 
people of Russia would have the opportunity 
to see at firsthand the boundless advantages 
which a free-enterprise system, founded on 
the bedrock of representative government, 
has to offer. In this program, however, ex- 
treme care must be exercised. Under no 
circumstances should a bona fide exchange 
program be permitted to become a means for 
infiltration of our borders by Soviet agents. 

“3. With the change of our emphasis in 
cold war policy toward the Soviet Union 
outlined in recommendations 1 and 2, de- 
signed to dispel the fear which exists be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R., and to create a climate of con- 
fidence, should also come increased willing- 
ness upon our part to meet as often as possi- 
ble with leaders of Iron Curtain countries, 
or the Soviet Union. Despite the record of 
broken promises which prior Soviet leaders 
have left in the wake of prior talks, our 
failure to join and participate in top-level 
conferences—even summit conferences—pro- 
vides powerful ammunition for the Soviet 
propaganda machine. It eases the task of 
Red information agencies to picture the 
United States to the people of the Soviet 
Union—along with other lands throughout 
the world—as unwilling to discuss peaceful 
solutions of world problems. 

“The committee is well acquainted with 
the desire of all Americans to attain and 
maintain a lasting world peace, a peace se- 
cured in dignity and made lasting through 
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mutual trust. However, our Government's 
failure to show a willingness to confer with 
Soviet leaders on the peaceful solution of 
world tensions is being broadcast throughout 
the length and breadth of the world as in- 
dicative of our aggressive intentions. With a 
weapon such as this at the command of ex- 
pert Communist propagandists, we are con- 
stantly losing ground in our effort to main- 
tain sympathy for and understanding of our 
international objectives. 

“4, I recommend that our policy of at- 
tempting to create full-fledged modern 
armies in small underdeveloped countries 
be terminated, and that our assistance be 
confined to a realistic technical-aid effort. 
This move would be designed to create a 
broad base of trained native peoples, a base 
which would attract private investment capi- 
tal, or which—at the very least—could prop- 
erly utilize any government-to-government 
capital which might later be made available 
for development purposes. An approach of 
this type would strengthen the economic 
stability of the country, while at the same 
time allowing the country to maintain its 
prestige and self-respect by standing on its 
own feet. 

“By encouraging underdeveloped countries 
to maintain military forces far beyond their 
capabilities to support, we are actually creat- 
ing conditions tailor made for the advance 
of communism. 

“As the Comptroller General noted in his 
report to Congress on an examination of the 
military assistance program on March 31, 
1957, the extensions of arms aid to a num- 
ber of nations has not always been motivated 
by purely military considerations, nor has 
the impact of this aid been properly evalu- 
ated in advance, or in conjunction with, its 
availability. 

The military force objectives presently 
approved for United States support in cer- 
tain allied countries are not always realistic 
in terms of recipient country manpower and 
financial capabilities, are not always mutu- 
ally acceptable to the countries concerned, 
and are not always motivated by military 
considerations (report, supra, p. 2).’ 

* * * 0 » 


“'In a number of countries the United 
States has programed and is delivering mili- 
tary equipment in excess of that which can 
be effectively absorbed and utilized by the 
recipients, at their existing stage of develop- 
ment. The recipients either have not been 
able to use the aid furnished because of their 
financial and economic incapacity and their 
manpower limitations or they have not de- 
sired to use the assistance for the purposes 
intended by the United States (report, supra, 
p. 3)? 

“As it now stands the hasty application of 
great amounts of economic and military aid 
to newly independent, underdeveloped na- 
tions is often working to our extreme dis- 
advantage. 

“First, in those nations whose economies 
are not sufficiently developed to maintain a 
military force of the capabilities desired by 
United States advisers, the gap in national 
income created by heavy military expendi- 
tures is sought to be filled by America ex- 
tending so-called defense-support assistance. 

“As administered in the past, this type of 
economic aid has frequently failed to trickle 
down to the masses. In a number of coun- 
tries, particularly in the Middle East, and 
southeast Asia, living standards remain vis- 
ibly unchanged for the great majority of 
people despite large United States expendi- 
tures there. There are in these countries, 
two economic strata—the very rich, and the 
miserably poor. 

“The latter are, without exception, the 
object of constant Soviet propagandizing. 
United States policies, requiring the main- 
tenance of large standing military forces, 
are blamed for low living standards. ‘Cap- 
italistic’ America is also blamed for lining 
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the pockets of the rich while caring little for 
the poor. 

“In these same countries, as the body of 
my report demonstrates, the wealthy pay 
little or nothing in the way of income taxes, 
or, for that matter, all taxes as compared to 
us. Thus, as the whole burden of defense 
and economic growth in a given nation may 
be ours, so is the blame for that nation’s 
poverty heaped upon our shoulders.” 

* . * . * 

“While I am convinced that the imple- 
mentation of these recommendations would 
result in a much higher degree of success 
than a continuation of our present policies, 
it is not my view that they will work mir- 
acles overnight. On the contrary, the ‘new 
look’ I have advocated should take place con- 
currently with the maintenance of a strong 
defense by the United States. We must not 
lower our guard. A modern, efficient De- 
fense Establishment is the best guarantee 
we have against any attempt on the part of 
would-be world conquerors to follow the 
path of aggression instead of peaceful inter- 
national competition. 

“In essence, the burden of my recom- 
mendations involves the maximum use of 
the single greatest resource our Nation 
possesses—not dollars, but the tremendous 
abundance of both material and spiritual 
advantages which freedom has to offer. 

“America is the world’s greatest showplace 
for the accomplishments of a free economy 
dedicated to providing a free people with the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

“With such an exhibit of the fruits of our 
labors, it should be readily apparent that, 
in comparison with our growth over the rela- 
tively same period of time, Russia’s advance 
has been accomplished despite, rather than 
because of, the dictates of socialist theories, 
and perhaps owes its success more to the 
hard work of her people than to any tenet or 
theory set forth by Lenin, Marx, or Stalin. 

“Let us open wide the doors to our show- 
place; let us welcome all who would come to 
see to compare—to imitate. 

“Let us lay the foundation for trade and a 
restoration of commercial contacts between 
the East and the West. 

“Let us not apologize for our abundance, 
but, rather, let us display it to the peoples 
of the world as an example of what hard 
work can achieve for all who are willing to 
work. 

“Let us be honest enough to caution those 
who are to choose between socialism and 
freedom that such miracles are not wrought 
overnight, but must come gradually and 
through self-help. 

“Above all other things, let us not fear an 
honest competition with Soviet communism. 

“The approach I have outlined involves 
only the realization that it is time for our 
country to choose a more advantageous 
ground upon which to wage this most critical 
battle of the cold war. 

“We have been confronted in recent years 
by what amounts to nothing more than an 
all-out effort on the part of the Soviets to 
defeat the democratic nations by peaceful 
means. Rather than see victory go to them 
by default, I urge our Government to pour 
its full effort into a massive fight for the 
minds of men—all men, everywhere.” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, for the 
past few weeks I have carefully studied 
all aspects of the Consular Convention 
between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, together with a protocol relating to 
that convention. 

I have read with great care the exten- 
sive testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Commit- 
tee’s reports both in 1965 and 1967. I 
have studied the President’s messages 
and have followed the speeches Senators 
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have made, together with the floor de- 
bate, on this extremely important matter. 

I have withheld final judgment until 
I have had the opportunity to study 
thoroughly all the evidence and all the 
views of our Nation’s most knowledgeable 
persons, 

In arriving at my decision, I have been 
impelled by one paramount considera- 
tion, and one consideration only: Is this 
rahe gt in the best interests of Amer- 
ca? 

Many factors—diplomatic, military, 
political, historic, judicial, and others— 
enter into the decision as to what con- 
stitutes the best interests of America. 
After evaluating all these factors, and 
after weighing their relative importance, 
I have concluded that, in balance, ratifi- 
cation of this Consular Convention and 
its protocol is in the best interests of our 
country. For this reason, and for rea- 
sons which I will subsequently outline, 
I have decided to vote for ratification. 

HISTORY OF THE CONVENTION 


Mr. President, when the United States 
first established relations with the 
U.S.S.R. in 1933, an exchange of letters 
between President Roosevelt and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Litvinov stated that it 
had been agreed that a consular con- 
vention would be negotiated ‘“immedi- 
ately following the establishment of rela- 
tions between our two countries.” 

Soviet consulates were then opened in 
New York and San Francisco in 1934 
and in Los Angeles in 1937. In 1941 we 
opened a consulate in Vladivostok. But 
in 1948, the Soviet Government closed its 
consulates in the United States and 
shortly after that we closed our con- 
sulate in Vladivostok. Before these con- 
sulates were closed, we had requested and 
received permission to open a consulate 
in Leningrad, but we have never done 
80. 
Although there have been these con- 
sulates in the Soviet Union and the 
United States, there has never been ne- 
gotiated a consular convention between 
the two countries. It was only many 
years later that negotiations were 
started. 

At the 1955 Geneva Summit Confer- 
ence, President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
“concrete steps“ to lower “the barriers 
which now impede the opportunities of 
people to travel anywhere in the world” 
led to a relaxation by the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev regime of tight Stalinist 
controls. This in turn led to greatly in- 
creased American travel to the U.S.S.R. 

As more and more American travelers 
went to the Soviet Union, we began to 
realize that we needed to protect Amer- 
ican citizens by negotiating an explicit 
consular convention with the U.S.S.R. 
At the Camp David talks in 1959, Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter proposed 
such a treaty to Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. Drafts were exchanged in 
early 1960, but there was little further 
activity, because of subsequent strains in 
United States-Soviet relations, until Sep- 
tember 1963, when formal negotiations 
began in Moscow. 

After 8 months of hard negotiations, 
the convention and the protocol were 
signed on June 1, 1964, and submitted to 
the Senate by the President on June 12, 
1964. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CONVENTION AND PROTOCOL 


The convention regulates the consular 
affairs of each country in the territory 
of the other and the treatment to be 
accorded to consular officials and em- 
ployees. The convention covers such 
matters as the status of a consular estab- 
lishment, the duties and functions of 
consular officers, and the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the consular 
personnel of each country stationed in 
the territory of the other country. 

As such, the convention in effect estab- 
lishes the ground rules for the two coun- 
tries—ground rules on setting up a kind 
of business office in each other’s country. 

However, the convention does not itself 
authorize the opening of consulates or 
specify the number which may be opened. 
It merely provides the legal framework 
for the activity of the accredited consular 
officers, whether attached to an Embassy 
or to consulates which might be opened 
as a result of separate negotiations. 

The convention follows the pattern of 
other bilateral consular conventions to 
which the United States is a party, 
formalizing what is normally a routine 
bilateral exchange of officials. But this 
particular convention and protocol is dis- 
tinctive in several ways. 

It contains two provisions relating to 
the protection of American citizens, 
which would be operative immediately, as 
follows: 

First. It requires the receiving state to 
notify consular officers of the sending 
state of the arrest or detention of a na- 
tional of the sending state within 1 to 3 
days from the time of arrest or detention 
depending on conditions of communica- 
tion. 

Second. It provides that consular offi- 
cers of the sending state may visit and 
communicate with a national of the 
sending state who is under arrest or de- 
tained in custody by the receiving state 
within 2 to 4 days of the arrest or de- 
tention, depending on his location, and 
on a continuing basis thereafter. 

The convention also states, for the first 
time in any consular agreement to which 
the United States is a party, that con- 
sular officers and employees of the send- 
ing state will be immune from the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the receiving state. 
This provision extends to consular of- 
ficers and personnel the same unre- 
stricted immunity from criminal prose- 
cution that embassy officers and em- 
ployees now enjoy. In other consular 
conventions to which the United States 
is a party, the immunity granted con- 
sular officers and employees has gen- 
erally been limited to misdemeanors. 
The proposed convention extends the 
immunity to felonies. 

These immunity provisions do not go 
into effect automatically. They only be- 
come effective when consulates are 
agreed upon as a result of separate nego- 
tiations and are subsequently estab- 
lished. 

The proposed convention contains 
provisions designed to guard against pos- 
sible abuse of this criminal immunity. 
The receiving state has the explicit right 
to declare consular officers persona non 
grata and consular employees unaccept- 
able. Moreover, all persons enjoying im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction are 
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obliged to respect the laws and regula- 
tions of the receiving states, including 
traffic regulations. 

The convention also contains a num- 
ber of measures to safeguard against the 
danger of subversion. If, after ratifica- 
tion of the convention, the United States 
agrees to the opening of a Soviet con- 
sulate here, the officers and employees 
of the consulate will be subject to the 
same screening and entry controls as 
officers and employees of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. They will also be 
subject to the same travel restrictions as 
those which apply to diplomatic per- 
sonnel. 

Finally, the convention may be termi- 
nated on 6 months’ notice by either 
party. 

From this brief sketch of the provi- 
sions of the convention and protocol, it 
is evident that this is an unusual treaty, 
rather than a routine agreement relat- 
ing to consulates. 

This treaty represents the first bi- 
lateral agreement we have ever nego- 
tiated with the Soviet Union. It is the 
first between the world’s two super- 
powers. 

The proposed Consular Convention is 
the first between our country and a coun- 
try which has been our adversary in the 
tense, trying, and costly cold war of some 
20 long years—a country which has been 
supplying arms, aircraft, missiles, oil, and 
other weapons and material to the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong—the same 
weapons and material used against 
American troops in our effort to stem 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 

It is no wonder, then, that so much 
concern and objections have been ex- 
pressed over the question of the treaty’s 
ratification. 

THE SOVIET UNION AND THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Many Americans are opposed to the 
timing of this treaty. They feel it should 
be deferred until settlement of the Viet- 
nam war. They point out that the 
United States is now engaged in a bloody 
conflict in Vietnam with an enemy which 
is being substantially equipped and aided 
by the Soviet Union. 

They question the wisdom of our mak- 
ing any kind of conciliatory gesture—or 
any gesture that may be so interpreted— 
toward the Soviet Union, as long as 
American blood continues to be shed in 
that conflict. Why should we render any 
degree of respectability to a regime 
which continues to mobilize world opin- 
ion against us, to send massive infusions 
of military aid to our enemies, and which 
has called us “worldwide public enemy 
No. 1?” they ask. 

These points are indeed well worth 
considering. For while it may be pointed 
out that the monolithic international 
Communist partnership is a thing of the 
past as a result of the Sino-Soviet split, 
they are nevertheless firmly united 
against all Western forms of democracy 
and are actively abetting Hanoi’s aggres- 
sion. 

Moreover, there are absolutely no in- 
dications that ratification of this treaty 
will halt the flow of Soviet war material 
to Hanoi; nor is there any evidence that 
ratification will bring an end to the cold 
war. 
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As valid as these points may be, the 
real question is: Should Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam and her various differ- 
ences with us blind us and prevent our 
two nations from arriving at agreements 
on any and all matters, especially those 
more beneficial to us—and at the same 
time affording a relaxation of tensions 
between our two nations, no matter how 
slight? Are the best interests of our 
country served by adamant and stubborn 
refusal to meet on common grounds 
whenever such is possible? 

We have learned, and learned well, 
since World War II, that grave crises be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the nations of 
the West occur with grievous and calcu- 
lated regularity. At the same time, we 
have also learned that the road to the 
mitigation of these tensions and, even- 
tually, world peace, cannot be built by 
prolonging and deepening the cold war, 
but rather by painstakingly and patiently 
searching for areas on which we might 
find mutual agreement. 

The pending convention and protocol 
is, to me, a symbol—admittedly a small 
one—of the willingness of the two coun- 
tries to separate emotion and ideological 
differences from interests which are 
basic and compatible to both. The treaty 
is not so much a gesture of conciliation, 
as it is an agreement that the mutual 
interests of both countries will be ad- 
vanced, however slightly, by the estab- 
lishment of missions designed to serve 
nondiplomatic interests. 

Like the Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, the Civil Air Agreement, and the 
Treaty on Outer Space, the convention 
represents another small, tentative step 
to reduction of world tensions, an ex- 
periment in cooperation between our 
two countries. 

INTERRELATIONSHIP OF TREATY TO OTHER 

PROPOSALS 

Arguments have been advanced that 
ratification of the Consular Convention 
would be used as an opening wedge and 
prelude to proposals relaxing East-West 
trade relations. 

Mr. President, I fully appreciate this 
argument. But I am not convinced 
that ratification of this pending treaty 
will create an irresistible momentum 
leading to the hasty consideration and 
adoption of the East-West trade bill. It 
is tantamount to saying that because 
we did ratify the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty and the Civil Air Agreement, 
we will be forced to pass the East-West 
trade bill. This is absurd. 

Proposals such as the East-West trade 
bill, while affecting our overall relations 
with the Communist bloc, deal with a 
completely different subject. 

I am fully aware of the fact that pas- 
sage of the East-West trade bill might 
result in the transshipment of strategic 
war supplies to North Vietnam via Soviet 
Russia—material that would be used di- 
rectly against American troops. It 
might also result in the shipment of so- 
called nonstrategic goods to the Soviet 
Union, thus enabling her to free her 
manufacturing potential to produce war 
supplies for use in the Vietnam war. I 
am confident that this East-West trade 
proposal will be carefully and thorough- 
ly considered on its individual merits. 

I am equally confident that each new 
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Measure proposing some degree of re- 
laxation of East-West tensions will be 
done with a long memory and a healthy 
skepticism about Communist intentions, 
and a determined vigilance to maintain 
all safeguards essential to America’s 
long-term security interests. 
SOVIET TRUSTWORTHINESS 


Mr. President, I am well aware of the 
long record of treaty violations by the 
Soviet Union. The catalog of such vio- 
lations is far too long to repeat here. 
They may be found in a study prepared 
by the Department of State in 1961, en- 
titled “Background Information on the 
Soviet Union in International Rela- 
tions.” 

Because of this background of un- 
trustworthiness, many Americans right- 
fully raise the question, Can the Soviets 
be relied upon to observe the terms of 
the proposed Consular Convention and 
protocol? 

A careful analysis of the history of 
United States-Soviet relations shows 
that Soviet violations of international 
agreements and treaties took place 
largely during the Stalin period. De- 
spite its earlier record of repeated viola- 
tions of international obligations, the 
Soviet Government—particularly in re- 
cent years—has increasingly found it to 
be in its interest to live up to its com- 
mitments. 

It has been found that the Soviet 
Union is a party to a number of multi- 
lateral and bilateral agreements which 
it has not violated. Among the most 
important of these agreements are the 
Austrian State Treaty, 1955; the Antarc- 
tic Treaty, 1959; and the Limited Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty, 1963. 

Treaties between sovereign govern- 
ments are negotiated on the basis of 
mutual self-interest, not as rewards for 
good conduct or as evidence of good 
faith. According to the most knowl- 
edgeable persons in this field, there are 
a number of areas in which the inter- 
ests of the United States and the Soviet 
Union coincide; the problem is to care- 
fully delineate and thoroughly explore 
them before even embarking on explor- 
atory talks. 

Examples of such areas of mutual self- 
interest are those embodied in the Lim- 
ited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the Treaty 
on Outer Space, and the treaty on the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons— 
which is still under discussion. Each of 
these agreements either “has built-in 
safeguards or is self-enforcing. 

Similarly, the proposed Consular Con- 
vention was carefully drafted to provide 
protections against abuse. As I pointed 
out earlier, if the Soviet Union should 
violate its terms, the United States could 
suspend it or, with 6 months’ notice, ter- 
minate it. If a Soviet consulate should 
be opened later on in this country and 
its personnel violate our laws or the 
standards of behavior we would expect, 
we could expel them or close the con- 
sulate. 

THE THREAT OF ESPIONAGE 

Mr. President, every American is 
rightly concerned about the increased 
opportunity for espionage on the part 
of Soviet agents if a Soviet consulate is 
eventually opened here. Consequently, 
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the convention could present a threat to 
the security of America. 

Without a doubt, the Communists are 
most adept and vigorous at using their 
diplomatic posts as centers of espionage 
activities. I am equally certain that 
they would not hesitate to use their 
American consular offices in the same 
way. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, the 
treaty neither authorizes the opening 
of consulates nor specifies their number, 
so that Senate ratification will not auto- 
matically result in the establishment of 
even one Soviet consulate. The pro- 
posed convention merely provides the 
legal framework for their operation if 
and when they are established as a re- 
sult of new negotiations after ratifi- 
cation. : 

It is my understanding that there are 
presently no formal proposals or plans 
pending for the opening of consular of- 
fices in either country. If, at a later 
date, such negotiations were initiated, 
we have the assurance of the Department 
of State that members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and other 
concerned Senators would be fully con- 
sulted, along with the municipal authori- 
ties of any American city under consid- 
eration as a consular site. 

We are also assured that, in the event 
a Soviet consulate were established in 
this country, the United States would 
insist that the number of Soviet consular 
personnel enjoying immunities under the 
convention be strictly limited, and in no 
case would it exceed the number of 
Americans to receive identical immuni- 
ties in the consulate we would open in 
the U.S.S.R. 

According to the Department of State. 
the total number of Soviet citizens now 
enjoying full diplomatic immunity in the 
United States is 452. If a consular of- 
fice were opened, this would add another 
10 or 15. Thus, the small scale of the 
threat is readily apparent. Indeed, as 
Mr. Hoover himself has said on this 
Point a few weeks ago: 

The F.B.1I. can definitely handle any addi- 
tional responsibilities brought about by the 
approval of the treaty... . The (extra) ex- 
penditure in funds. . could be absorbed 
within our current appropriation. 


In addition the United States would 
also be authorized by the treaty to screen 
the personnel of a Soviet consulate be- 
fore agreeing to their assignment here. 
The screening process makes it much 
easier to scrutinize the activities of po- 
litical agents who enter the country as 
registered representatives of a foreign 
government than when they enter clan- 
destinely. 

We are also authorized by the treaty 
to prevent them from travelling to sensi- 
tive areas in the country and to expel 
them if they prove to be undesirable. 
We could close a Soviet consulate in the 
United States whenever we wished, and 
we could cancel the Consular Conven- 
tion—as I said earlier—on 6 months’ no- 
tice, 

All of the treaty’s provisions, of course, 
cut both ways. If Soviet consular per- 
sonnel are eventually allowed into the 
United States, we would, reciprocally, 
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send to the Soviet Union an equal num- 
ber of such personnel. 

Given the closed character of Soviet 
society, however, it seems evident that 
the United States stands to gain far 
more information from consular surveil- 
lance than does the Soviet Union. As 
conditions stand today, our sources of in- 
formation within the U.S.S.R. are very 
limited. I believe that the more openings 
we have into the Soviet Union to shed 
light on the operations and dealings of 
the Soviet Government, the better. 

DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY FOR CONSULAR 
PERSONNEL 

Mr. President, besides the fear of the 
increased threat to our internal security, 
many of our citizens have expressed a 
deep concern about the treaty provisions 
granting full diplomatic immunity from 
criminal prosecution to the consular 
staffs of both countries. They consider 
this a dangerous carte blanche for Soviet 
espionage and other forms of subversion. 

The United States has consular con- 
ventions with many other countries, they 
point out. None of them includes a pro- 
vision granting full diplomatic immunity 
from criminal prosecution to consular 
staffs. Why, then, should such a provi- 
sion be included in this proposed conven- 
tion with the Soviet Union? 

As I have already noted, in terms of 
the number of additional personnel in- 
volved, the screening of Soviet personnel, 
and travel restrictions we could impose 
on them, the risks involved in this grant 
of diplomatic immunity appear to be few. 

Equally important, we favor the diplo- 
matic immunity clause because we feel 
that it is important to have the same 
protection for American consular officers 
and employees in the Soviet Union. 

Since 1946, 31 Americans at our Em- 
bassy in Moscow have been expelled by 
the Soviets, most often on allegations of 
espionage. Without diplomatic immu- 
nity from criminal prosecution, our con- 
sular employees could be jailed or suffer 
even harsher punishment on similar 
trumped-up charges. 

Furthermore, whenever a Soviet citi- 
zen is arrested in this country for espio- 
nage, Soviet authorities might be tempted 
to take retaliatory action against an 
American consular employee who is not 
accorded full diplomatie immunity. 

Other governments similarly protect 
their consular officials and employees 
serving in the U.S.S.R.: for example, 
the British and the Japanese recently 
negotiated consular conventions with 
the Soviet Union containing immunity 
provisions modeled after those in the 
USSR. agreement. 

While this immunity provision would 
prevent our taking punitive action 
against a Soviet official caught spying, 
we can expel him from the country, sus- 
pend or close the consulate altogether as 
countermeasures. 

EXTENSION OF DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY TO CON- 

SULAR PERSONNEL OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Mr: President, even those who concur 
with the diplomatic immunity provisions 
of the pending convention are concerned 
about its portent for the future. 

The United States now has 35 agree- 
ments in force with other countries 
which require us to extend most-favored- 
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nation treatment to consular officers, and 
in some cases to consular employees. 
Twenty-seven of these countries—in- 
cluding Yugoslavia and Rumania—now 
have consular offices here, with a total of 
about 577 personnel. 

Under the most-favored-nation clauses 
of the treaties we have with these coun- 
tries, if those nations agree to grant im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction to the 
424 American consular personnel sta- 
tioned there, the United States would 
have to extend the same treatment to 
their people here. 

The Department of State recently 
asked our embassies in these 27 countries 
to estimate whether their host nation 
would ask for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. The replies indicated that, at 
most, 11 might make such requests; 290 
people would be involved and, of this 
number, only a few are from Communist 
nations. The 290 figure also represents 
a very small proportion of the estimated 
total of 9,400 foreign diplomatic officers, 
members of their families, and employ- 
ees, who now enjoy full diplomatic im- 
munity in the United States. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICANS TRAVELING IN THE 
USSR, 

Among the most important and signif- 
icant provisos in the Soviet Consular 
Convention are those which permit the 
United States promptly to protect and 
assist its citizens when they are arrested 
and detained in the Soviet Union. These 
provisions, which I cited earlier, require 
that American consular officials be given 
immediate notification and access to 
Americans who are accused of wrong- 
doing and arrested by Soviet officials. 

These requirements would go into ef- 
fect immediately upon ratification, even 
if no consulates were ever to be opened 
by the two countries. 

Under the proposed treaty, the Rus- 
sians would have to notify us within 48 
hours of an arrest, and we would have 
continuing access after a period not to 
exceed 2 to 4 days. We now have no such 
rights. 

The significance of these provisions is 
underscored by the fact that under So- 
viet law a person can be held, incom- 
municado, for months—without the right 
to notify his Embassy, without charges 
being lodged against him, and without 
the right to counsel. 

Thus, under the terms of the treaty, 
the Soviet Union would be giving to 
American citizens rights far in excess of 
those provided under their own law to 
their own citizens. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union acquires no rights under these 
provisions in the United States which 
they do not already enjoy—rights which 
we could not, even if we wanted to do so, 
withdraw, because our Constitution re- 
quires the extension of these rights to 
noncitizens as well as citizens. 

It is true that these rights of access, 
continuous communication, notification 
of the chargé, and of counsel do not bulk 
large when compared to the extremely 
high standards of individual liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. But in the context of the 
totalitarian Soviet legal system, under 
which even Soviet citizens are not 
granted such elementary procedural due 
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process rights, they are, indeed, of great 
importance. 

These rights assume even greater sig- 
nificance when one considers the fact 
that American visitors to the Soviet 
Union outnumber Soviet visitors to the 
United States by a ratio of about 18 to 1. 
It has been estimated that some 18,000 
Americans visit the U.S.S.R. annually, 
and this number is expected to grow. 
Soviet visitors to this country, on the 
other hand, have remained at the 900- 
per-annum level in the past 5 years. 

To most Americans who are accus- 
tomed to the vigilance of our courts in 
protecting the rights of arrested persons, 
it is rather difficult to accept the fact that 
under Soviet law access to an arrested 
person can be refused while the case is 
under investigation—for a period of 
weeks, months, even years. 

To recall some of the more recent 
cases, in 1961 American student Martin 
Makinen was held from July 21 to Sep- 
tember 4 before the U.S. Embassy was 
even notified of his detention. A more 
famous case involved the U-2 pilot Gary 
Powers, who was held incommunicado by 
Soviet authorities for 21 months. 

Another case was that of Yale Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn, whose arrest in 1963 
the United States learned about only 
after 12 days, and whom Americans offi- 
cials were never permitted to see in 
prison. Another was the tragic case of 
Newcomb Mott in 1965. Nine days 
elapsed before any American official was 
allowed access to him, and then for only 
1 hour. Only three other consular meet- 
ings were allowed in the next 10 weeks 
prior to trial. Mott was sentenced to 18 
months in prison; apparently, he was in 
a very despondent state because of the 
isolation in which he had been held. He 
died shortly afterward in circumstances 
that have not yet been fully explained. 

Peace Corpsman Thomas Dawson was 
apprehended by Soviet border guards on 
September 11, 1966, while gathering sea- 
shells barefoot near the Soviet-Iranian 
border. Our Embassy was never notified 
of his arrest, and it was not until Sep- 
tember 20 that consular access was 
accorded. 

In just the 32 months since the pending 
convention was signed, we know of at 
least 20 cases where Americans have been 
arrested and detained by the Soviet po- 
lice. In none of these cases have we 
been notified of the incident or allowed 
to visit the American within a reasonable 
period of time—and certainly not within 
the time limits specified by the terms of 
the treaty. 

Probably, if the pending Consular 
Convention and protocol had been in 
force, the United States could not have 
prevented any of these Americans from 
being jailed in Soviet prisons. But the 
standards provided by the treaty would 
have greatly assisted American officials 
in their efforts to assure them signifi- 
cantly more protection. 

It is also important that if the con- 
vention had been in effect, it would have 
rendered unnecessary the repeated rep- 
resentations by the United States at 
very high political levels, in order to 
secure even late and limited access to 
our citizens. The rights of international 
due process which the treaty would pro- 
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vide should be available without ques- 
tion, without delay, and without the 
need for continuous and insistent high- 
level diplomacy. They should be ac- 
corded as a matter of course. 

It is this very minimal standard, but 
nonetheless a very important one, which 
is sought by the provisions of the treaty. 

These protections are not the only 
ones which would be available to all 
American citizens traveling in the So- 
viet Union. Any American who has 
traveled abroad will realize that there 
are many occasions in which they might 
require the assistance of a consular of- 
fice. 

Under the terms of the convention, 
consular officials would be allowed to 
look after the nondiplomatic transac- 
tions of their citizens: This assistance, 
for example; would extend to such mat- 
ters as notary rights, birth and marriage 
certificates, wills, and travel documents. 

Consular service would also provide 
Americans with translation help, advice 
about domestic laws, and assistance in 
personal and professional dealings with 
the Soviet Government or Soviet citi- 
zens. 

CONVENTION IS SMALL STEP TO PEACE 

Mr. President, the sole, relevant ques- 
tion to be asked, after thoroughly and 
carefully studying all of the considera- 
tions I have outlined, is: Does the pro- 
posed Consular Convention and the pro- 
tocol with the Soviet Union serve the 
best interests of the United States? 
After thoughtful study of the implica 
tions of the pending treaty, I have con- 
cluded that it does. : 

I am satisfied that America’s defense 
posture, military strength, and firm 
vigilance will be maintained and our se- 
curity safeguarded. 

I support the treaty, because although 
the treaty alone will not eliminate all 
the differences which separate the So- 
viet Union and the United States, it will 
help bring more understanding to them. 

Although it will not eliminate the po- 
litical harassment of American citizens 
by the Soviet Union, it will help reduce 
its incidence. 

Although its ratification represents a 
risk, I believe that the risk is manageable. 

Although the treaty is not a panacea, 
it does provide for the faint beginnings 
of increased protection of American citi- 
zens abroad. Moreover, along with the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the 
convention, and protocol may represent 
another tentative step toward the easing 
of tensions, and perhaps even the im- 
provement of relations between the 
world’s two superpowers. 

This treaty is in a sense an experiment 
in trust which might produce sufficient 
mutual confidence to lead eventually to 
other steps toward increasing the pros- 
pect of a lasting world peace. 

I do hope that the Senate will ratify 
the treaty. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair), The clerk will call 
the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, I would 
like to address myself for a while today 
to the two “good faith” reservations 
which I introduced in the Senate yester- 
day. Both of these reservations call 
upon the parties to the Consular Conven- 
tion between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
exhibit and exemplify good faith as a 
condition precedent to the treaty and as 
a continuing condition if the treaty is to 
be ratified and kept in operation. 

The pending reservation which will be 
voted on Tuesday stipulates that there 
will be no exchange of instruments of 
ratification of the convention until the 
Soviet Union has agreed to two condi- 
tions. It is before us, identified as “Ex- 
ecutive Reservation No. 1.” We are, 
therefore, calling for good faith in this 
instance on the part of Russia. I shall 
also discuss today, later in my speech, 
some of the reasons why I believe my 
second good-faith resolution should be 
approved, calling upon the President to 
notify Congress that Russian supplies of 
weapons and petroleum are no longer 
prolonging the war in Vietnam as a con- 
dition precedent to the implementation 
of this Consular Treaty. 

The two conditions are, first, that we 
be allowed to distribute to the Soviet 
press announcements of U.S. public 
policy, both foreign and domestic, and 
answers to any criticism of such policy 
contained in the Soviet press; and, 
second, that the Soviet Union remove re- 
strictions on the number of U.S. press 
representatives permitted in that coun- 
try so long as that number does not ex- 
ceed the number of Soviet press repre- 
sentatives entering the United States, and 
provides that no restriction of expres- 
sion or movement be imposed upon our 
American press corps representatives in 
Russia which do not prevail for Russian 
press representatives in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, through an inadvert- 
ence, the resolution identified as Execu- 
tive Reservation No. 1, as printed in the 
Recorp yesterday, and as lying on the 
desk of Senators, is incomplete because 
one clause was omitted in the printing 
through no fault of anybody except the 
present speaker. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the reservation, as it will be re- 
printed and appear on the desks of Sen- 
ators on Monday, and as proposed by its 
coauthors, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the reserva- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 1 

Reservation intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Mounopt, Dominick, and Hruska to the 
resolution of ratification of the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, together with a protocol relating 
thereto, signed at Moscow on June 1, 1964: 
Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the reservation that 
no exchange of instruments of ratification 
of the convention shall be entered into on 
behalf of the United States until the Union 
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ef Soviet Socialist Republics shall have 
agreed (1) to permit the distribution to the 
Soviet press or any segment thereof by 
United States diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers of announcements of United States 
public policy, both foreign and domestic, 
and answers to any criticism of such policy 
contained in the Soviet press, and (2) not 
to impose or enforce any limitation on the 
number of United States citizens permitted 
to be in the Soviet Union at any time as 
representatives of the United States press 
which would effectively reduce them below 
the number of Soviet press representatives 
entering the United States, or to impose upon 
them any conditions of travel or objective 
reporting which do not prevail for Soviet 
press representatives within the United 
States.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before I 
go into the particulars of these two 
points, I would like to comment on the 
atmosphere in which they are offered, 
During the hearings before the Foreign 
Relations Committee in which this Con- 
sular Convention was considered and 
also in the hearings on China and south- 
east Asia, witness after witness testified 
to the theory that Russia had mellowed, 
that it was no longer the totalitarian 
police state it once was. What was true, 
they said, in Stalin’s time is no longer 
true under the present regime. That is, 
indeed, encouraging news—if true. I 
know one way to find out. That is to al- 
low representatives of our press, for 
whom I have the highest regard for 
factual reporting, to examine and report 
on the programs of freedom throughout 
the Soviet Union and to permit our diplo- 
matic officials in Russia the same op- 
portunities to be heard and read that are 
enjoyed and exercised by Russia’s diplo- 
matic officials here in the United States. 
If the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has mellowed, then it would seem to me 
that they would be willing, even desirous, 
to observe this reservation as a quid pro 
quo. For few would deny that a truth- 
ful press is the bulwark of freedom and 
that an unencumbered and uncensored 
press is the enemy of totalitarianism. 
Has communism in Moscow mellowed, 
then, or has it not? Is this a new Rus- 
sia or the old one in new raiment? Are 
they willing to accept a free press and a 
free discussion of public affairs or are 
they not? Now is the time to answer 
all these questions and to utilize this 
Consular Treaty as a proving ground to 
measure theory against fact. 

In this regard, as a start, I propose that 
our press corps, and more particularly 
our diplomatic officers, be allowed to 
function within their boundaries as their 
Russian representatives are allowed to 
operate within ours. Let both sides be 
allowed to tell their side of the story to 
the people of both sides without inter- 
ference. What is the opportunity for one 
should be the opportunity for the other. 
Reciprocity—full reciprocity—should be 
the basic characteristic of any realistic 
treaty between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. 

If a situation should arise in which one 
party believes it should speak out, they 
should say so—as the Soviet Union did 
here in the United States in August of 
1965 when it characterized the situation 
in Watts as follows—and I read the 
statement made by the Soviet diplomatic 
mission in Washington: 
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There are moments when one cannot keep 
silent. Shocked to the depth of the soul by 
the monstrous massacre of the population 
of the Negro ghetto in Los Angeles, we are 
addressing these words to express our in- 
dignation, sorrow, and pain 

We say this because we feel and see that 
the carnage in Los Angeles is no isolated 
event. The disgraceful trail of violence 
against the Negro population is growing 
longer from year to year. And the main 
thing is: There is no end in sight. How long 
will this goon? What “Great Society” is this 
where people are brought to despair and then 
in full daylight, before the eyes of the whole 
world, shot by automatic rifies and machine 
guns. 

The events in Los Angeles cannot but be 
associated in the minds of the people with 
the barbarous actions of the American sol- 
diers in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Mr. President, I think I should repeat 
that comment made by Russian diplo- 
matic officials in the United States be- 
cause I want everyone to know just what 
they are saying, as part of the evidence 
of this “detente” about which the State 
Department talks so much but which it 
is never able to define. 

Here is what the Russian diplomatic 
officials put out: 

The events in Los Angeles cannot but be 
associated in the minds of the people with 
the barbarous actions of the American sol- 
8 in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Mr. President, they describe our heroic 
American Armed Forces in Vietnam as 
barbarians. I think we should note that 
and remember it and recall the state- 
ment was made in the United States by 
diplomatic personnel attached to the 
Russian Embassy on 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I read on now from their statement: 
In the rumble of the blocks tumbling down 
in Los Angeles we hear the echo of the walls 
of the ancient town of Santo Domingo crum- 
bling under the pressure of tanks. The 
flames flaring up over the Negro ghetto re- 
minded us of the burning towns and vil- 
lages of Vietnam 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the statement of the diplomatic mission 
in the United States from Moscow. 

Should the United States be equally 
entitled to “report” the recent riots on 
Red Square between the Chinese and the 
Russians as a “slaughter,” “bloodbath,” 
and so forth, and relate it to the inno- 
cent murders of thousands of South 
Vietnamese by the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese? No, not really, be- 
cause we have been raised in the tradi- 
tion of integrity of the press as much as 
freedom of the press. But it is not out 
of line to expect our press representa- 
tives and diplomatic officers to tell the 
true story of what happened at Watts or 
in Moscow or Peking and have it print- 
ed—that is, of course, if there really is to 
be reciprocity between our two countries, 
if there really is a detente, if there really 
is going to be a continuing condition of 
amity. In other words, what is sauce 
for the Russian’ goose must not become 
only slop for the American gander. 

Mr. President, unless we correct this 
treaty and plug up this deficiency, we 
will bow low and appease the men in 
Moscow without getting a quid pro quo 
to which we are rightfully entitled in a 
treaty of this kind. 
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If this is actually a two-way street 
between openminded nations, surely the 
Russians should exercise no objections, 
as we did not, to the publication in their 
newspapers of our interpretations of 
what happens in this world, as we per- 
mitted them to publish in our news- 
papers their heavily slanted and almost 
obscene observations. Furthermore, the 
Russians should have no objections, as 
we do not, to clarifications in their news- 
papers of what we consider inaccuracies 
in the reported news. 

That is, if the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. has mellowed—if communism 
has changed—if we are near a detente, 
or have one now—certainly, Russia 
should be willing to accept this condition 
precedent—this treaty reservation. If 
Russia should prove unwilling to do so, 
the one-sided nature of this treaty’s 
benefits should be made evident to all. 
We should know it now, if we are to rat- 
ify the treaty, whether this is a one-way 
street or not. Is this another case of 
allowing the Communist side every ad- 
vantage while we fail to press for what 
is rightfully ours? For the life of me, I 
cannot understand it. In this peril- 
filled world, I can understand, but can- 
not accept, “Nervous Nellies”; but I can 
neither understand nor accept “Half- 
way Hannahs,” when they approve poli- 
cies beneficial only to the Communist 
half of the ideological strugggle now pre- 
vailing in this world. 

But there is another and more impor- 
tant reason for expecting and hoping for 
“good faith” on the part of the Soviet 
Union in allowing American representa- 
tives of the press freedom of access and 
movement in their country—and that is 
my undying faith in mankind to reach 
agreements once they know each other. 

To achieve this end, I have probably 
been the leading exponent of people-to- 
people exchanges of ideas with the long- 
est record of support for such programs, 
dating back more than two decades. 

I believe that our Government should 
encourage such activity. I backed this 
belief with legislation; it is on the books, 
known as the Smith-Mundt Act of the 
80th Congress, sometimes identified as 
Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress. 
It remains on the books today. I still 
think it is the most lasting foundation 
for peace. I think that men have an 
inclination not to like people they do 
not know. I am also the author of the 
legislation enacted by the 80th Con- 
gress which led to the formation of 
UNESCO—the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

I am likewise the author of legisla- 
tion which gave a permanent status, 
adequate appropriations, and continuing 
power to the Voice of America, as well 
as other legislation which established 
libraries in foreign countries, mobile mo- 
tion picture programs, and low-cost 
books, as well as the exchange-of-people 
programs. Under the terms of my leg- 
islation, a great many Russians have 
had the privilege of coming to the United 
States as visitors to look around, and to 
return to their homeland. 

But, Mr. President, I am not an advo- 
cate, and never will be, of making trea- 
ties with the U.S.S.R. which work to their 
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advantage without providing an equal 
advantage to my country and the citi- 
zens of America. When we talk about 
the press, when we talk about what a 
consular officer is going to be permitted 
to see and hear and do in Russia, and 
examine the fine print of the treaty, 
it will be seen that we are making a very 
poor horse trade by failing to crank into 
this treaty what should be put into it 
concerning freedom of action of press, 
of observation, and of speech. 

This reservation will help us accom- 
plish the needed and necessary goal. It 
will help us improve relations with the 
people; note that I say “the people,” 
and not necessarily the government, be- 
cause I still feel we should aim toward 
the people in totalitarian states since 
their rulers and commissars give them 
only one side of the story—the Commu- 
nist slant. It will also enable our own 
citizens to better understand the com- 
plexities of today’s world. 

To improve relations between coun- 
tries we must first increase the area of 
agreement. To accomplish this we must 
first dissipate any ill will and miscon- 
ceptions that exist toward us today in 
the Soviet Union and then build up a 
realistic understanding of our country. 
Under the present circumstances this is 
impossible. The constant war by the 
Soviet press which daily poisons Russian 
minds against us is probably the biggest 
stumbling block we encounter in our ef- 
fort to prove our peaceful intentions. 
Access to the Russian people through 
their press could counteract and hope- 
fully someday overcome this. 

I deplore the fact that this consular 
treaty remains so completely and elo- 
quently silent on these important mat- 
ters. The reservation introduced by 
Senators MUNDT, Hruska, and Dominick 
would correct this deficiency, plug that 
gap, and provide a test of the sincerity 
which must be present if any portion of 
the treaty is to work successfully and in 
the interests of the United States. 

Conversely, the American people must 
have the truth as to what the Soviet 
Union is really like. Not propaganda 
furnished by their government or by ac- 
quiescent or unrealistic journalists. We 
need the good and the bad, just as they 
need the facts. 

We need an opportunity for American 
representatives of the press to function 
over there as responsible members of the 
free press function anywhere in order 
that they may be enabled to get the facts 
on which to base their reports. 

To do this it is necessary that we open 
up all lines of communication including 
all shades of political opinion. No more 
blackballing of certain publications in 
Russia which dare truthfully to report 
unpleasant or unpopular Russian facts. 
No more denial of the right for any in- 
terested and legitimate correspondent to 
have a “permanent office” in Russia. No 
more 30-day visas with quick cancella- 
tions to those who may be unflattering, 
even though journalistically truthful, in 
their analysis of the Soviet Government 
and its leaders, its policies, and programs. 
A free press and truthful representa- 
tion on both sides of the Iron Curtain— 
that is all we ask for in the proposed 
reservation. This we already offer them 
here. This, I repeat again, must be the 
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cornerstone of understanding and even- 
tual brotherhood of man. 

Under the proposed reservation, on 
which we shall vote next Tuesday, we 
would tell the Russians, our Government, 
and the world whether we really believe 
in opening up the bridges of understand- 
ing or whether we are simply interested 
in a Consular Treaty to build a material- 
istic bridge over which increase the ex- 
portation of profitable goods to Russia, 
so it can further expand its exportation 
of arms to increase the casualty lists in 
Vietnam. We will vote on that reserva- 
tion Tuesday, and I think it is important 
that we consider these facts carefully be- 
fore the vote. 

Under the proposed reservation our 
consular officers, our diplomats, our 
American press, radio, and TV corre- 
spondents would no longer be subject 
to the curious Russian description of 
Pravda which says: 


There is no news in the truth and no truth 
in the news. 


It would provide, for the first time in 
history, that those liberties, freedom of 
movement, and rights of expression en- 
joyed now by Russian officials in the 
United States would be enjoyed, after 
ratification, by Americans in Russia. 
What is wrong with such a procedure? 

I wish the negotiators that we sent 
there to write these treaties would have 
brought back the intention to correct 
the prevailing evils while yielding to the 
Russian Communist demands that the 
treaty should provide for complete im- 
munity which they demand for their 
consular officers in this country, when 
American history records that never be- 
fore in the history of this Republic have 
we granted any such immunity to such 
personnel of any country in the world. 

I regret that the Senate rejected the 
Talmadge amendment yesterday. It 
would have corrected this curious con- 
cession to the Communist demands. 

Mr. President, are the Russians really 
willing now to grant us reciprocal treat- 
ment? We shall see. Are we willing to 
demand it? That is the question of the 
hour. That is the decision we shall make 
when we vote on this reservation next 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Will Senators demand the reciprocity 
that our State Department negotiators 
failed to insist upon? Or, if they did 
insist upon it, they did so with such a 
lack of competent persuasion that they 
brought home an empty sack. 

Incidentally, this is not merely the 
question for next Tuesday or the ques- 
tion for today. This is the question 
of the decades since the recognition of 
Red Russia by Franklin Roosevelt in 
1933. We never seem to demand any- 
thing in exchange for our diplomatic 
concession. Clothed with the power to 
advise and consent, is it too much to ask 
that the US. Senate demand such 
@ concession now? Or have we so 
far slipped in our independent func- 
tions as the Senate of the United States 
that when treaties come down the trail, 
all we do is to consent? As Senators, 
we take an oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion and to protect the Republic; and 
in that connection, in treatymaking, 
we should understand our function is to 
advise and consent—not merely reck- 
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lessly and regularly to give our auto- 
matic consent. 

The very fact that the Senate is spend- 
ing a week or 10 days to discuss this 
treaty is a shocking but gratifying de- 
parture from the usual procedure, be- 
cause ordinarily we are so quick to con- 
sent that we never even seem to consider 
our function of advising. The Consti- 
tution provides that the Senate shall 
advise and consent on questions of for- 
eign policy. So on Tuesday we shall 
write some advice in a yea-and-nay vote. 
Each Senator can offer his advice as his 
conscience dictates; but, at least, it will 
be a rare occasion because Senators will 
be advising the State Department and 
the world of what they want to have 
happen. 

I submit that this is not too much to 
ask. If we are to accept the major 
premise of the Department of State that 
this is the time for building bridges be- 
cause we are in a detente with the So- 
viet Union, here is an opportunity for 
Russia to give evidence of its acceptance 
of that concept. 

If it be demanded that we tell the true 
story of our country to our people, it 
seems to me to be rather imperative that 
we have the right of expression in Rus- 
sia, and I believe that now is the time 
to take our case and our cause to the peo- 
ple of Russia as well as to the world. 

If we muff the ball now, if we muffle 
the American trumpet now, when we 
have a chance to express ourselves 
strictly within the terms, the philoso- 
phies, and the policies of the people who 
wrote the treaty and who now propa- 
gandize us to accept it, then we are to 
blame, because the restrictions will con- 
tinue to be imposed, unless we exercise 
our responsibilities to advise by the 
adoption of this reservation. 

Let me turn now to my second pro- 
posed good-faith resolution—the one we 
have agreed to vote on after 6 hours’ de- 
bate on Wednesday next. 

My second good-faith resolution is 
jointly introduced by Senators MUNDT, 
MILLER, MURPHY, Tower, COTTON, 
Hruska, and Curtis. It reads as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the reso- 
lution of ratification insert a comma and 
the following: subject to the reservation 
that no exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of this Convention should be entered 
into on behalf of the United States, and the 
Convention shall not enter into force, until 
the President determines and reports to the 
Congress that (1) it is no longer necessary 
to assign members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States to perform combat duties 
in the defense of South Vietnam or (2) the 
removal of members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States from South Vietnam is 
not being prevented or delayed because of 
military assistance furnished North Viet- 
nam by the Soviet Union.” 


Mr. President, in my opinion, this res- 
olution, in the nature of a reservation 
establishing as a condition precedent to 
the activization and operation of this 
treaty the simple but important fact that 
the President of the United States must 
first notify Congress in writing that the 
sending of Soviet arms and military sup- 
plies to their Communist comrades in 
North Vietnam is not prolonging the war 
and delaying or preventing the return to 
the United States of the members of the 
American Armed Forces serving in Viet- 
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nam, is the most important and signifi- 
cant reservation upon which we shall 
vote, and I believe that students of his- 
tory, looking backward from the van- 
tage point of a distant tomorrow, will 
say that this resolution of reservation 
is the most significant and far-reaching 
one upon which the U.S. Senate has 
ever in American history been permitted 
to vote; and that in this rollcall, we will 
be writing history, and will be setting 
precedent; and when it is concluded, we 
shall have taken a big step toward short- 
ening or lengthening the war in Vietnam 
by the manner in which we vote and 
by which we express or withhold our 
advice. 

Our decision on that resolution, Mr. 
President, so directly tied as it is to the 
prospects for peace in Vietnam and the 
size of our American casualty lists of 
the future, will be voted upon in a Sen- 
ate rollcall, as I say, late on Wednesday 
afternoon, following 6 hours of debate, 
so that Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it, to debate it, to speak 
on it, and to give their reasons for oppos- 
ing or supporting the resolution. 

I submit that this is in fact a good- 
faith resolution, because it gives us in the 
U.S. Senate a chance to demonstrate, 
by our votes and our voices, our desire 
to keep faith with 500,000 American boys 
now fighting freedom’s war in far-off 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, taking every argument 
of this administration, and every plea 
by the State Department at face value, 
this Consular Treaty, if ratified, is pre- 
sumed to give some extra degree of com- 
fort and convenience or safety to those 
among the 18,000 Americans traveling 
for pleasure or for profit in Russia ev- 
td year who get in difficulty with the 

W. 

The hard, demonstrable fact—not 
contrived out of the imagination of the 
senior Senator from South Dakota, but 
as reported by the testimony of the State 
Department—is that an average of nine 
Americans out of the 18,000 each year 
get in trouble with the police in Russia. 

I would like to help those nine Amer- 
icans. I think that if they have the fi- 
nancial means to visit Russia, whether 
they go there to gain information or 
pleasure, or to seek profit—there is noth- 
ing wrong with those motives—if they 
get in trouble with the law, that it would 
be a good idea if we could do something 
to be helpful. 

I must say I am disappointed at the 
kind of assistance the State Depart- 
ment would provide. All the proposed 
treaty says is, if one of those nine gets 
in trouble, he shall have a right to notify 
the consular office that he is in jail. The 
only other thing it says is that after the 
consular officer learns he is in jail, he 
shall have a right to visit with him in 
his Russian jail, a chance to talk. It 
may be through the screen of a prison 
cage, it may be under the hot light of 
one of those torturous inventions they 
have over there for blazing out the 
truth, that they may confer by them- 
selves; but that is all. Nothing in the 
treaty says they are going to get him 
out of jail. Nothing in the treaty says 
he shall have a fair trial. Nothing in 
the treaty says he can present his case 
to the public and the press, to try to 
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mobilize public opinion behind him. He 
can talk with his consular officer. Only 
that and nothing more. 

Well, for what it is worth, there it is. 
The treaty sponsors do not claim any- 
thing more than that. That is all they 
have written into these so-called safety 
features. 

It is on that flimsy evidence that they 
build their case to adopt this unprece- 
dented treaty, with unlimited immunity 
extended to nationals of every country 
establishing a consular office in the 
United States, 

I want to help these nine troubled and 
traveling American tourists, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I cannot escape the conviction 
that somebody around here ought to be 
paying a little more attention to the 
problems and perils of 500,000 Ameri- 
cans in uniform, risking their lives in 
Vietnam. I think that is important, too; 
and their problems are genuine. Their 
problems are real. Theirs are problems 
of survival. 

Mr. President, the weapons supplied h; 
the Soviet Union to North Vietnam Jas 
killing more than nine Americans every 
week—probably every day—as against 
the nine American tourists per year in 
Russia for whom we would like to do 
something. use they have the 
wherewithal to travel overseas, we would 
fix it up so they can have a conversation 
ag 1 consular officer. 
we should get this thing into 
Proportion. I think we ought to look 
behind the letters written to us by the 
Assistant Secretary of State—which some 
Senators are sending out to their con- 
stituents and saying, “This is Biblical 
truth,” 

I have read those letters, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I would be ashamed to send them 
to my constituents, because I think my 
constituents are astute enough to see that 
that letter itself evades the basic issues 
and is an incomplete and inadequate re- 
port. The evidence pounded into this 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the last week 
and for the next week and perhaps long- 
er will demonstrate the nature of the in- 
adequacy and the deficiencies of these 
State Department letters they send out 
to defend the treaty. 

Mr. President, the proposed consular 
treaty, we should all keep in mind—and 
an increasingly large number of private 
citizens in this country, I am happy to 
say, are learning to understand the issues 
and to discuss than with their Senators— 
is with the specific country, Communist 
Russia, that today is supplying every 
sophisticated weapon being used by our 
enemy in Vietnam to do three things. 

First. To prolong the war. I have 
challenged the supporters of this treaty 
since the beginning of the hearing to 
point to any piece of evidence, however 
small, no matter how illusory, which 
would show that this treaty could shorten 
the war. 

We can prove the opposite hypothesis 
on the record. It is going to increase 
the availability of Soviet arms to the 
North Vietnamese; and I have not been 
able to convince myself that, by increas- 
ing the capacity of the enemy to fight, 
we are ever going to be able to shorten 
the war. 

Second. Communist Russia is supply- 
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ing the North Vietnamese with every 
sophisticated weapon and virtually all of 
the petroleum used by our enemy in Viet- 
nam—materiel without which they can- 
not fight a modern war. They are sup- 
plying them with all of those supplies 
needed to kill our brave American 
boys who are fighting your battle and 
mine over there, for whom I think we 
should pay more consideration in our 
zest to help nine traveling Americans in 
Russia every year. 

We take chances with their likelihood 
of getting back alive and well and whole. 

Third. It is expanding our rapidly in- 
creasing casualty lists which already 
have reached appalling or alarming fig- 
ures of over 8,000 dead and total cas- 
ualties of over 50,000 men and boys who 
were sent there by the very Government 
now pleading with the U.S. Senators to 
embrace the Russians with this treaty. 

Mr. President, this kind of kill and kiss 
policy, it seems to me, is not compatible 
with the Christian concepts of this Re- 
public. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia.. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the new casualty figures 
which were published this morning? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry to say that 
Tam not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. During the 
past week the American casualties in 
Vietnam totaled 1,617. 

That would mean on that basis if the 
war were to continue throughout this 
year that the American casualties in 
Vietnam would be double or more than 
double the 35,000 casualties which this 
Nation suffered last year. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am certainly happy to 
have the Senator provide the up-to-date 
facts for the RECORD, because he serves 
on a committee which has access to those 
facts. It seems to me that it simply 
underscores the severity of the problems 
we confront. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senator mentioned a moment ago 
that a multitude of sophisticated weap- 
ons which are being supplied by the 
Russians to the North Vietnamese is 
‘lengthening the war. 
> “Mr. MUNDT. That is tny sincere con- 
viction. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sen- 
ator concur with the view of the Senator 
from Virginia that a long war is to the 
distinct advantage of Russia? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course it is, because 
they recognize that they have us in- 
-volved in a war which is not only expen- 
sive and costly but is also a war concern- 
ing which there is a growing division of 
American support. As they listen to di- 
‘wisive debates about our part in this war, 
as they watch the protests on the street, 
and as they read about the meetings on 
campuses, I am convinced that these 
Communist warlords can delude them- 
selves into the belief that if they con- 
tinue the war for a long time, enough 
American opinion in opposition to the 
war will develop to convince the Presi- 
dent that he must quit the war effort, 
even by defeat. 

I think this is their hope and their 
expectation! 


Mr. President, 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is it not cor- 
rect to say that while the Americans are 
suffering casualties—as they did last 
week to the extent of 1,617 casualties— 
the Soviet Union is not suffering one 
single casualty in North Vietnam? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is pre- 
cisely correct. They take the supplies 
which we send them so freely now and 
fabricate them into whatever their in- 
dustrial economy requires. This re- 
leases their big industrial complex to 
manufacture the war goods which they 
send to Vietnam. 

They do not lose men, and they cer- 
tainly do not lose prestige. 

The United States must be losing 
something prestigewise when, after 5 
long years of war, we stand before the 
world unable to win a contest against 
half a country—not a whole country, but 
against divided Vietnam, against an 
agrarian country, not an industrial coun- 
try. 

We stand as presumably the strongest 
country in the world which, after 5 years, 
has not been able to move forward to vic- 
tory in a country which lacks a single 
industrial complex. They cannot build 
a plane. They cannot build a tank. 
They cannot build a modern antiaircraft 
gun, and they cannot build a missile. 

What must the rest of the world won- 
der about the military power of this 
great giant of freedom which, after 5 
years, stands there frustrated in despair 
and unable to defeat such a country? 

I think I can answer the question of 
the Senator, and give the reason why 
this startling new casualty statistic has 
been provided. 

In the last 4 weeks, while the State 
Department and the administration have 
been trying to sell us the idea that we 
should sit down and make love to the 
Russians in this Consular Treaty, two 
things have happened in Vietnam which 
have increased these casualties. 

First, the Communists have added to 
the supplies that they are already ship- 
ping to their Communist comrades in 
Vietnam their most modern, up-to-date, 
effective helicopters. They had not sent 
them there previously. They are send- 
ing them there now because the heli- 
copter activity that we have waged 
against the North Vietnamese has been 
among the most spectacular and effective 
activities in our entire conduct of the 
war. 

The Russians therefore are now help- 
ing them by providing helicopters, and 
our casualty lists are beginning to show 
the results. 

Mr. President, another reason is that 
within the same period of time the Rus- 
sians, for the first time, have shipped out 
from their industrial complex in Russia 
to their Communist comrades in North 
Vietnam their new  140-millimeter 
ground-to-ground missiles which, within 
the last 10 days or 2 weeks, were flung 
at us by surprise and killed so many of 
our boys in South Vietnam, and also 
killed our allies among the South Viet- 
namese civilians and soldiers. It is a 
devastating new weapon employed by the 
North Vietnamese for the first time. 
They get it exclusively from Russia. 

So, we should have the facts in the 
record. We should not just be deluded 
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by the sweetness and light comments of 
the State Department that tell us: “What 
is wrong with the Consular Treaty?” 

Mr. President, we could debate that. 
It has its merits and its demerits in a 
period of peace. We could debate that 
dispassionately at a time when we are 
not losing American lives every day in a 
foreign country from weapons supplied 
by a country with which we are expected 
to make this consular concession. How- 
ever, we must face up to the facts as they 
are and consider this treaty in the world 
in which we live and in relationship with 
the war in which we are engaged. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senator has been making a splendid 
statement. As I understand it, the idea 
and the tenor of the reservation which 
he is discussing now is that there should 
be some reciprocity in this business of 
ratifying, advising, and consenting to 
this treaty. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is thought by the 
Senator from South Dakota, and also by 
the Senator from Nebraska, who is a 
cosponsor of that reservation, that if we 
are doing something for the other side, 
the other side ought to be doing some- 
thing for us. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is:correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And it would not be at 
all dishonorable to see to it that there 
is some reciprocity. ` 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, HRUSKA. I have listened with 
interest to the latest statement of the 
Senator. It is one of my indications that 
it is not an open door, as was described 
by the speaker at the Fulton, Mo., Col- 
lege, Westminster College, on March 6, 
when it was said: 

It is my belief that we stand today upon 
the threshold of a new era in our relations 
with the people of Europe, a period of new 
engagements, and I believe this period can 
see the replacement of the Iron Curtain by 
the open door. 


But what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said does not describe a 
period of open door or any period of 
transition, 

The state of the Union message has 
similar language relating to this mellow 
business. 

Our relations with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe are also in transition. Our 
objective is not to continue the cold war 
but to end it. 


Those are the words of the Chief 
Executive of this country. He also said: 


We are shaping a new future of enlarged 
partnership in nuclear affairs, in economic 
and technical cooperation and treaty nego- 
tiations and political consultations and in 
working together with the governments and 


peoples of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 


In still another speech not too long 
ago, before the Editorial Writers Asso- 
ciation, the President said: 

We do not intend to let our differences on 
Vietnam or elsewhere prevent us from ex- 
ploring all opportunities. We want the 
Soviet Union and the’ nations of Eastern 


Europe to know that we and our allies will 
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go step by step with them as far as they 
are willing to advance. 


Based on what the Senator from 
South Dakota has said, there is no in- 
dication that the Soviet Union wishes to 
advance, nor has it advanced except in 
a way to attempt to bring about our 
military and psychological defeat in 
Vietnam; and that certainly is true of 
their beefing up of the military supplies, 
the armament, and the materiel, and 
more recently the helicopters. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from South Dakota to language con- 
tained in the New York Times on Octo- 
ber 16, 1966, referring to the President’s 
speech, in New York, to the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, on Oc- 
tober 7, 1966. Nine days later, the New 
York Times reported, in a dispatch writ- 
ten by Raymond H. Anderson, from 
Moscow: 

Leonard S. Breshnev, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party leader, rebuffed today, as a 
strange and persistent delusion, the hope 
expressed by President Johnson that closer 
Soviet-United States cooperation was possi- 
ble despite tensions over the war in Vietnam. 
The United States must stop bombing North 
Vietnam and end its aggression before rela- 
tions can be improved, this Soviet leader 
declared, 


Does language such as that, unquali- 
fied in nature, lead the Senator from 
South Dakota to waver in any way from 
his idea that there is no mellowing of the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course not. It is 
difficult to make apparent to the Amer- 
ican public the hard, blunt, bloody fact 
that the Soviets, by their very utter- 
ances, are telling us what they propose 
to do to our Christian civilization, to 
our freedoms, and to our soldiers in Viet- 
nam with the same direct approach that 
Hitler wrote in his “Mein Kampf,” 

We now have a new generation of 
spokesmen on the other end of the Ave- 
nue who are making the same mistake 
that Chamberlain made with his um- 
brella. Having read the book, they said, 
“It sounds awful bad. He can’t mean 
it.” 

But take the words of the Communists 
themselves.. Just yesterday, Kosygin, in 
his latest attack on our country so far 
as I am aware—something else may have 
come over the wires today—pointed out 
that he believes that peace negotiations 
are not making progress in Vietnam be- 
cause of the U.S. bombing. He also 
charged us with violating the truce pe- 
riod by moving our equipment into place. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In his declaration 
last October, Breshnev was not bashful 
about saying what he would do by way 
of quid pro quo. 

The Senator from South Dakota is far 
too modest in his original reservation, 
when all he asks for is reciprocity in the 
matter of representatives of the press. 
Yet, a leader of the other great power in 
the world says, “Let’s not fool ourselves 
into thinking that our relationships can 
improve until you do as we say—to wit, 
get out of Vietnam, stop your bombing 
in North Vietnam.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It seems to me that 
we should get it out of our heads. There 
are many other evidences’ that the Rus- 
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sians have not mellowed—and I shall go 
into that matter in detail on Monday or 
Tuesday next—that show they have, on 
the contrary, become more vicious, more 
demanding, and more unyielding, rather 
than having mellowed. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. As usual, he has util- 
ized his precise capacity to point up the 
facts which bear so vitally on this tre- 
mendously important decision. 

Mr. President, we must remember a 
few aspects of this matter as we proceed 
to the voting period, as we face up to the 
moment of truth, which in my opinion 
represents the most serious, far-reach- 
ing vote that Senators will cast in any 
Senate rollcall this year. I have been 
in the Congress 28 years, and I cannot 
think of very many more important 
matters that have been considered in 
that time compared with our votes on 
the proposed resolutions of reservation 
and on the. treaty itself. 

I wish to point out that this treaty 
condones the complete and totally un- 
precedented immunity provisions be- 
cause the Communists insisted on put- 
ting them in. Without the inclusion of 
those immunity provisions, the Russians 
would not sign the treaty. 

But even then—and even now—Rus- 
sia has not ratified this treaty. The 
State Department came to our Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and expressed 
the hope that they could get the treaty 
through the committee and through the 
Senate in a single week. The chairman 
stated, according to the newspapers, that 
he believed it would pass in a few days. 
This occurred last January. Those of 
us who raised some question, those of us 
who have some doubts, those of us who 
really believe that the advice function 
of our senatorial responsibilities in for- 
eign relations is fully as significant as 
the consent function, refused to be stam- 
peded. So, from January we are moy- 
ing to this period in March, when the 
treaty is finally before the Senate. And 
the facts are getting out to the public, 
and that is what we wanted to have 
happen. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have heard refer- 
ence made on many occasions in the last 
few days to the immunity clause. Would 
the Senator spell out for me exactly 
what that means? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to do 
that, because it has been a source of 
great concern. It was the subject of a 
brief debate—altogether too brief de- 
bate—on the Senate floor yesterday, 
when four or five Senators were seeking 
to be heard on the subject, and we had 
run out of the generous allocation of 30 
minutes of time for discussing whether 
or not, for the first time in American 
history, we were going to grant diplo- 
matic immunity to consular officers. 

It would be bad enough and I would 
find many things wrong with this im- 
munity provision if we were talking 
about such a provision with respect to 
great friendly allies like England or 
Canada or West Germany. I cannot 
convince myself that consular officials 
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from any country should have a right to 
come here and commit murder and rape 
and espionage and sabotage, and be 
immune. Why should they have so 
many more privileges and immunities 
and protections than American citizens? 

But it is worse when you single out for 
this unprecedented gesture, this spec- 
tacular concession, the Communists in 
Russia, at the very time their efforts and 
their supplies and their military support 
in the direction of continuing the war in 
Vietnam are the only things that keep 
the war continuing there. It would also 
mean the establishment of a precedent 
to be followed by others under the most 
favored nations clause. How is the 
world going to interpret the granting of 
that concession to the Russian arsenal 
for equipping our fighting enemy? 

I sometimes wake up in ‘the night 
shuddering about what the ratification 
of this treaty, without a reservation, will 
do psychologically to our friends who 
are fighting with us in this war—and 
there are not very many of them. But 
we applaud every nation which has sent 
us a soldier or a nurse or a doctor. 

I am thinking now, for example, about 
the little country of Thailand. We 
think we are making a sacrifice in this 
war—and we are. Thailand has, how- 
ever, bet its all on an American victory 
in Vietnam. 

Have you ever stopped to think what 
will happen to Thailand if we pull out? 
If the doves in this country have their 
way, and we come fluttering home and 
permit the situation in South Vietnam to 
develop in its own way, who will be the 
first total and complete casualty? 
Thailand. Surrounded by Communist 
enemies; weak but brave; but not big 
enough to protect itself. What must the 
people and the leaders of Thailand think 
when they read about our signing a 
treaty with a country, without any stipu- 
lations or reservations at all, saying even 
“Please, Russia, do not send so many 
guns; do not send your best missiles; do 
not send your best Mig’s. Please, sir, 
if we concede to you, will not you cut 
down on the war supplies killing our 
American troops?” 

What is their reaction in Thailand 
going to be, Mr. President, when they 
know if Russia succeeds and the Com- 
munists succeed Thailand is gone. I 
salute a country that bets its every- 
thing on our capacity to win, on our 
resolution of the fact that we mean busi- 
ness when we say, as the President has 
said perhaps a hundred times. “We are 
not going to permit armed aggressive 
communism to drive us into retreat: in 
the world.” 

This means immunity for everything. 
There is no crime that could be com- 
mitted by man or animal from the top 
consular official to the lowest which 
would be punishable once this treaty 
is enacted. 

Mr. President, the Communists place 
our country now in a curious position 
because, as I have pointed out, the Rus- 
sians have not ratified it. They have a 
Presidium that can sit at any time. 
When Moscow says to ratify they ratify. 
It is a body that does not consent and 
advise. It acquiesces. We are getting 
that way ourselves on this advising situa- 
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tion on foreign treaties, but I hope that 
we never reach it on consent. 

Did anybody ever ask why the Soviets 
did not ratify? Why do they insist that 
we ratify first? One does not have to 
study communism very long or know 
much about communism in this world, as 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murray] so well knows, be- 
cause he learned about communism the 
hard way, to understand why they take 
this approach. 

They want to place the United States 
before the world as a supplicant on its 
knees seeking to appease the mighty 
Russian state by ratifying a treaty, with 
the immunity provision upon which they 
insist. Russia arrogantly insists that we 
meekly ratify the treaty first as a 
demonstration that once again their 
commissars can outmaneuver and out- 
wit the leaders of the free world. 

That is why they want it to be ratified 
by our country in the first instance. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true that the 
condition of the smaller countries in all 
of southeast Asia was worsening consid- 
erably because of fear of Russia and be- 
cause of Russian propaganda that Amer- 
ica was a paper tiger and would never 
come to their aid and would never save 
them if they got into trouble? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct, 
because the Russians are the most skill- 
ful and the best propagandists in the 
world. They invented the Pavlov dog 
experiment and have been using that 
conditioning process ever since. They 
use every little free debate that we have 
in the Senate between those who believe 
that we should support the policies of the 
administration of standing firm and 
those who are in favor of running out. 
They make of it that a great, divisive 
nation, America, is going to run out on 
its international commitments because 
of a divided nation and a breakdown of 
support for the President and his han- 
dling of the war. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true that 
from the day President Kennedy sent 
American troops into South Vietnam the 
entire character of all nations involved 
changed? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course; the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, the 
Pakistanians, who are our friends, who 
were afraid that we would not come to 
their assistance, suddenly said, “Maybe 
we do not have to make a deal with Rus- 
sia; maybe America will protect us.” 

Is it not true that in Indonesia, this 
great chain of islands that stretches 
within 14 miles of the Philippines, they 
said, “We do not have to accept this 
great show of force, this imposition of 
will by an atheistic, communistic gov- 
ernment, because our friends, the Ameri- 
cans, will protect us”? 

Is it not true that the President of the 
Philippines came before a joint session 
of Congress and told us how pleased, how 
happy, how assured they were since they 
knew that America was going to stand 
firm on its stated policy to protect and 
guarantee self-determination to smaller 
nations? 
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Is it not true that he said that the 
nations of Asia and southeast Asia 
would be very, very happy if we would 
give that guarantee and they could work 
out their salvation and properly and 
prosperously, with our help, achieve the 
kind of world we want? 

Is it not true that the one thing that 
made this possible was the guarantee by 
America that we would stand for no 
further aggression in southeast Asia? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
I have no question in the world in my 
mind that Sukarno would still be riding 
high in Indonesia, perhaps with Chinese 
Communist members in his ruling claque 
by now, except for the fact that we did 
indicate for a while to the world that we 
were serious about stopping aggression 
in Vietnam. 

I have been one of those who has con- 
sistently supported the President's firm 
position in this war. I have been one of 
those who ran for reelection in the cam- 
paign last year as a Republican in South 
Dakota, supporting the President at a 
time when the Democratic candidate was 
attacking me on my support of the 
President as being a warmonger, while 
he joined the doves and wanted to flutter 
out. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for some of us who have supported the 
President through this entire disgusting 
debate between those who would stand 
firm and those who would run out on 
our war effort to rationalize in our con- 
science supporting a war effort which 
this country prolongs by its irrational 
and contradictory policy of insisting 
that we ship more and more supplies to 
the Russians so that they can ship more 
and more guns to the North Vietnamese 
to kill more and more American boys 
who are being drafted by a government 
that says it wants to win the war. 

Somebody owes this country an ex- 
planation of that, Mr. President. They 
are going to get it soon or late. I will 
guarantee they will get an explanation 
during the course of the next political 
campaign when the President comes up 
for reelection, if he does not come back 
to his good judgment of an earlier time 
and provides a consistent and construc- 
tive program which gives some chance 
of victory to our American war effort and 
discontinues aiding those who combine 
to prolong the war. 

America is getting tired of a war that 
is 5 years old, which we have the ca- 
pacity to win, and we can win it with- 
out escalation, without bombing; we can 
win it by shutting off the supplies of the 
Russian arms that keep the Communist 
warship afloat in Hanoi. 

I believe that this war would have long 
since been over if it had not been for our 
self-defeating diplomatic and trade pol- 
icies. Later on I am going to document 
what I have said. I am going to place 
in the Recorp a hair-raising list of ex- 
ports we are shipping to Russia now by 
Executive order issued by President 
Johnson last October 12 in open defiance 
of the recommendations of Congress. 

Any President serving as a wartime 
Commander in Chief who says we ought 
to shorten the war and makes his coun- 
trymen content when he moves in the 
direction of sending supplies to the 
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enemy who is providing guns to prolong 
the war, makes of himself a greater po- 
litical Houdini than I ever believed him 
to be—and I respect him very much for 
his political dexterity. 

Unhappily—and now we are getting 
close to the meat of the coconut—the 
illusory, euphoric atmosphere in which 
the State Department and a few Senators 
would like to discuss the merits and de- 
merits of the consular treaty simply and 
demonstrably does not exist today. 

Closing our eyes and our minds to the 
fact that we are today at war in Viet- 
nam, a war in which our enemy is sup- 
ported by the Russians, does not make 
the war go away. The casualty lists 
printed in the hometowns of the States 
of Senators serving here are getting a 
little too long to persuade people to be- 
lieve that a happy detente has come 
about. This week’s casualties in the war, 
as pointed out this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], are the heaviest of any like 
period in the entire war—and the num- 
ber will grow because we are giving to 
the Russians the capacity to develop 
their industrial complex and build their 
strength so as to provide additional arms 
to the North Vietnamese, to make cer- 
tain that they too will grow in military 
strength, 

I wonder how many Senators have 
asked themselves why it is, in the whole 
course of the wonderful history of this 
Republic, that no President has ever be- 
fore authorized, to say nothing of en- 
couraged, shipments of supplies to the 
enemy with which to provide guns to 
kill our boys? 

Whatever other things historians write 
about concerning this administration 
and the era in which we live, they are 
going to write about that, because it is 
new, it is unprecedented. To me, it is 
as incomprehensive as it is inadvisable; 
but there are the blunt and awful facts. 

I can remember as a young Member 
of the House of Representatives going up 
and down the highways and byways and 
on the platforms of the country, and 
even on the radio, because we did not 
have much television then, and in my 
humble manner joining those who were 
debating the issue whether President 
Roosevelt ought to stop American junk 
peddlers from selling scrap iron to Japan 
in 1939, 1940, and 1941. We had some 
interesting discussions then. We pointed 
out that some of us believed that per- 
haps the war lords of Japan would some 
day shoot that scrap iron back and kill 
American boys. 

What were we told? We were told 
then what they say now—the editorial 
writers, the commentators, the colum- 
nists, and the State Department crowd: 
“Oh, those people who talk about the 
loss of American lives are using an emo- 
tional approach.” Mr. President, I plead 
guilty to the charge. Death is an emo- 
tional institution. Patriotism is an 
emotional process. I think the time has 
come for someone to show a little more 
practical emotion for the boys who are 
being killed in Vietnam. 

I plead guilty to the charge of being 
emotional, let me say to the liberal news- 
paper writers of this country. I wish 
some of them would show the same emo- 
tion. Isee nothing wrong with it. 
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The mothers and fathers who write 
me about their boys who do not come 
home from the war feel some emotion, 
as well as those who write worrying 
about their youngsters now in college 
who, some day, will have to go out to 
this bloody foreign battlefield the year 
after next, the year after that, and no 
one knows how many more years after 
that, if we continue to feed and fight the 
enemy at the same time. 

I was emotional in my desire to pro- 
tect the lives of American fighting men 
against the trade practices of war 
profiteers in 1939, 1940, and 1941, and I 
am emotional in that desire today. I 
guess I am just an emotional country boy 
from South Dakota. 

At any rate, at that time, we pleaded 
and we pleaded and we pleaded with 
President Roosevelt to place an embargo 
on scrap iron being sent to Japan, but 
he did not do it. It made a lot of mil- 
lionaires out of scrap iron peddlers in 
this country exporting it to Japan. Some 
of them got filthy rich in their traffic 
in blood. 

But on the morning of Pearl Harbor, 
they picked out of the bodies of 3,000: 
American boys—for whom someone 
should show some little emotion, if the 
people pounding their typewriters from 
the safety of their editorial sanctums 
do not have any—the scrap iron which 
our junk peddlers had sent to Japan. 

While I never supported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—and the more I read Amer- 
ican history the happier I am to reiterate 
that fact—I do applaud him for one 
thing: 

Pearl Harbor came on a Sunday. We 
declared war in Congress on Japan 
shortly after noon the next day, on Mon- 
day. I voted for the declaration. But 
President Roosevelt issued an Executive 
order, even earlier, prohibiting the fur- 
ther sale of scrap iron to Japan, saying 
the obvious thing, that since they were 
using it to kill American boys we did not 
think it was justified American business 
practice to continue to sell scrap iron to 
Japan. 

That was great going F.D.R. on that 
particular statement. That one was 
right—but it was terribly late in coming. 

I wish our present President, who ad- 
mires F.D.R., and who supported him, 
and still supports his policies, had emu- 
lated the F.D.R. statement on embargo- 
ing scrap iron to include today’s ship- 
ment of supplies to the enemy. 

Because, on the record—and I am go- 
ing to put it in the book today—on the 
record, I want Senators to read it, I want 
our constituents to read it, I want histo- 
rians to read it, I want the whole world 
to know the facts on the record—3 
bloody years—more than that—after the 
casualty lists started coming in and 
Americans boys were being killed in 
steadily expanding serious numbers, and 
the war was really tough, an Executive 
order was issued on October 12, 1966, by 
President Lyndon Johnson which opened 
up vast new floodgates of exports of sup- 
plies, including iron, to Russia—the sole 
supplier of the modern weapons being 
shipped to the Communists in Vietnam 
for use in prolonging the war and in ex- 
panding our casualties. 

The President did that despite the fact 
that the Senate a number of years before 
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had voted overwhelmingly against such 
a policy—and the House so expressed it- 
self as recently as just last year. 

The sophists in the State Department 
induced the members of the House con- 
ference committee to take all the teeth 
out of that Senate amendment which I 
sponsored then and weakened it to read, 
providing that if the President finds it in 
the national interest to ship them over, 
he can ship over these supplies to Russia 
in contradiction of the expressed policy 
of the Senate as stated in a rollcall vote. 

Then, last year, the Findley resolu- 
tion came up.in the closing days of Con- 
gress, and that fine Representative came 
up with a resolution against stopping 
these kinds of sales to the Communist 
enemy. The House this time overwhelm- 
ingly approved it in a rollcall vote. 

The same people now soliciting Sena- 
tors in their offices, over the telephone, 
and by letter, to support this treaty, who 
broke down the support on the part of 
the House for my anti-Communist trade 
amendment a few years earlier, tried 
again last year to break down the sup- 
port of Senators for this House meas- 
ure—the Findley resolution—and they 
succeeded, to a large extent, in breaking 
down support of enough Senators so they 
again wrote in an escape hatch, and the 
President blew the top off that escape 
hatch by his Executive order of October 
12, 1966.. In effect that order said, “Let 
American exporters profit. Let inter- 
national bankers have their pound of 
fiesh. Let those who are making big 
profits from selling to Russia sell at war- 
inflated profits, even though the record 
shows the weapons being made by the 
Russians are being sent to Vietnam to 
kill our boys.” 

Mr. President, we are at war. It is as 
impossible to divorce this Consular 
Treaty from the facts of war as it is to 
try to prove that the Communist Bear in 
Russia has become a household pet. 
Facts have a rude habit of intruding 
themselves into the world of make- 
believe. 

Since we are at war, we should ask 
ourselves occasionally, Who are we fight- 
ing against? Who is on the other side? 
Who is the enemy? 

We are at war with communism. Does 
anyone doubt that? 

Does anyone question that 500,000 
American boys in uniform are facing 
death in the Vietnam war theater be- 
cause we are at war with communism, 
and more men are being drafted every 
month for that same reason. 

The bloody, ugly shooting aspects of 
this major war have now been continu- 
ing for at least 5 years. President John- 
son told us yesterday in his televised 
press interview that the end is not in 
sight. 

How could it be? Because the end 
of the stream of war materiel from Com- 
munist Russia to Communist North Viet- 
nam being given our enemy is not in 
sight and the end of our export pro- 
grams and the profiteering peddlers of 
war materiel to the enemy in Russia is 
not in sight? So, of course, the war 
drags on. 

Mr. President, were this ugly war to 
end tomorrow, I firmly believe it has 
gone on many months—perhaps even 
extra years—longer than necessary and 
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longer than it would had not Russia so 
generously supplied the North Vietnam- 
ese with every modern weapon and all 
of the petroleum they have needed to 
prolong the war. Surely at this date 
in the war we should discourage rather 
than encourage trade policies and prac- 
tices which help the Russian war econ- 
omy to continue and even to expand 
these shipments of war supplies to 
Hanoi. 

There is nothing in sight to indicate 
that the Russians will discontinue send- 
ing North Vietnam, in increasing num- 
bers, better and more modern war ma- 
chines such as helicopters, as the days 
go on unless we change our policies here 
in the United States. 

How many more years must this war 
continue? It seems to me that these are 
some of the demonstrable facts of life 
that we should consider as we confront 
our decision and our votes on this Con- 
sular Treaty, and on the reservation de- 
ferring its operative date, until either 
the war is over or until at least the im- 
mense war supplies and the modern and 
effective killer-weapons being given to 
our enemy each day by Communist Rus- 
sia is discontinued. 

Did not our negotiators know a war 
was going on? Did not they know that 
Russia was the principal source of sup- 
ply of warmaking weapons of modern 
design being supplied to North Vietnam? 
Could not they count on their fingers the 
3 long years this war had by then been 
underway? 

I wonder, Mr. President, how many 
Senators share my curiosity as to why 
treaty negotiators these past 3 years 
failed so utterly in working into this pro- 
posed treaty some memorandum of un- 
derstanding or some quid pro quo agree- 
ment directed at stopping the Russians 
from supplying this flood of modern 
weapons to Vietnam—a supply so large 
and so effective that without it, I for one 
am convinced, we would have had peace 
in Vietnam at least 6 months or perhaps 
more than a year ago. 

Does anyone deny the modern war 
weapons being supplied to North Viet- 
nam come from the Russians? Does any- 
body deny that 95.6 percent of the pe- 
troleum being supplied to North Vietnam 
for use in the war comes from Russia? 

Want to stop the war, Mr. President? 
Turn off the gas. Shut down on the pe- 
troleum. When you are in a war, try to 
write a treaty or approve a treaty reser- 
vation to protect 500,000 Americans in 
uniform in Vietnam, rather than one try- 
ing to alleviate the troubles of nine out 
of 18,000 roving Americans visiting Rus- 
sia in a year. 

How many Senators, I wonder, agree 
with the senior Senator from South Da- 
kota that the major business of this Gov- 
ernment and this Senate should not be 
the torturous consideration of a treaty 
which will enhance the capacity of the 
mighty Russian industrial complex to 
supply arms, petroleum, Migs, ground-to- 
ground missiles, trucks, ships, antiair- 
craft weapons, SAM missiles, big artil- 
lery, and a host of other death-dealing 
devices to our enemy in North Vietnam, 
but rather to concentrate on steps to 
shorten the war and to bring it to a 
successful conclusion? 
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I wonder if we will have a giddy opti- 
mist among us who sometime will say 
on the Senate floor, “Do we want to end 
the war? Simple. Sign a consular 
treaty expanding trade to the country 
supplying arms to prolong to war in 


Vietnam.” I am eager to join in that 
debate if, unexpectedly, one should 
ensue. 


By what curious line of reasoning can 
any Senator or executive officer of this 
great land convince either himself or 
his constituents that any step making it 
easier, and more acceptable, for Rus- 
sia to utilize our American exports to her 
industrial complex in the expansion of 
her flood of war supplies to Vietnam will 
either move in the direction of shorten- 
ing or winning this tragic war? Can we 
feed and fight communism at the same 
time and look forward to anything re- 
sembling a successful end of the war? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
who has been around here a long 
time and who, I am sure, recalls the days 
when another Democratic administra- 
tion permitted war supplies to go to 
Japan in order to make buckets of money 
for a few, which resulted in our boys 
being killed at Pearl Harbor later. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the Senator 
from South Dakota for his excellent 
statement. He is a member of the com- 
mittee that heard testimony which gives 
timeliness to his statement, which is of 
interest and concern to the entire Na- 
tion. I commend him for it. 

Can the Senator conceive of any rea- 
son why this treaty, which has been lan- 
guishing since the summer of 1964, 
should ‘be rushed to ratification at this 
time? Is there any particular advantage 
to the United States at this time? 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot think of any, 
and I must say I have explored that 
question very diligently. I spent over 
two and a half hours one day last week 
at a briefing in the CIA headquarters in 
Virginia, trying to find out if, somewhere 
along the line, something was known that 
had not been brought to our attention. 
I attended diligently the meetings of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I have 
had pleasant and persuasive. State De- 
partment people come to my office talk- 
ing to me about the treaty. I have asked 
many questions. I can honestly say at 
this late hour I know of no scintilla of 
defensible reason why there should be 
any cause for the rush. Oh, they have 
given so-called reasons. They have 
talked fast. But no one has given a rea- 
son that makes realistic sense in the 
war-torn world in which we live: 

No wonder the treaty supporters have 
become so desperate and, I regret to say, 
devious in their efforts to divorce this 
treaty ratification debate and considera- 
tion—based upon letters that willing 
Members send to their constituents, that 
shoot all around the target and miss the 
bull's eye—from the cruel American pol- 
icy advocated by the Johnson admin- 
istration favorable to an even greater 
expansion of trade with Russia, But, 
Mr. President, here again the facts on 
the record demolish. the rhetoric of.those 
who would have Senators close their eyes 
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to the basic issues involved in this Con- 
sular Treaty. 

Mr. President, I shall have much more 
evidence to submit as the debate con- 
tinues about the close tie-in, the demon- 
strable relationship, the consequences in 
terms of a longer and costlier war and 
greater casualties which are irrevocably 
related to this Consular Treaty, but let 
me today point out just two facts from 
the public record which completely prove 
the point. 

Let me point briefly, because I have al- 
ready taken far more time than I had 
intended, to two facts—I wonder some- 
times if the President has had these 
facts called to his attention—that every 
Senator should want to reflect upon and 
ponder over before he casts his vote. 

Happily, Senators who earlier had an- 
nounced their support of the treaty as 
a result of the one-sided arguments pre- 
sented by the State Department now 
have an opportunity, by voting for reser- 
vation 2, to vote for the treaty and still 
prevent the treaty from becoming opera- 
tive until the President himself can make 
the statement that the Soviet Union is 
no longer prolonging the war in Vietnam 
and the treaty should not be effective 
until Russia does stop prolonging the 
war. That is fair enough. The Presi- 
dent is the Commander in Chief. He can 
pick the time. He can consider the evi- 
dence. So Senators who want to vote 
for ratification of the treaty have a 
chance to vote for ratification of a treaty 
with a reservation which provides a tool, 
a bargaining device, a diplomatic weapon 
to employ in winning a concession from 
the Russians, rather than simply bow- 
ing before the walls of the Kremlin and 
saying, “So be it as you requested, Mr. 
Commissar. Your war supplies to North 
Vietnam continue.” 

The first fact is found in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union address at the 
opening of Congress this year. This 
is what the President himself said in 
simple, direct, and cogent terms: 

Tonight I now ask and urge this Congress 
to help our foreign and commercial trade 
policies by passing an East-West trade bill 
and by approving the consular convention 
with the Soviet Union. 


Those are the exact words of President 
Johnson. You will find them in the text 
of his state of the Union address. They 
are there for all to read. He tied these 
objectives together with a Gordian knot 
that is so precise that not even a comma 
or a break in the sentence can be found 
to indicate that he did not mean what 
the words themselves so tragically ex- 
press. Do you still need additional 
proof? 

Are you still reluctant to accept the 
facts? The President was not trying to 
delude the country.. He was not trying 
to deceive the country. He put those 
words together carefully to demonstrate 
the close connection and the interrela- 
tionship of this Consular Treaty and 
stepped up exports to Russia in this time 
of war. 

I rather think the President would like 
to have the Senate ratify this treaty as 
another sort of Tonkin Gulf resolution. 
That resolution, you will recall, passed 
the Senate almost unanimously. We 
were all upset and excited, and under- 
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standably and properly so, about the 
serious incidents in the Tonkin Gulf, 
after which there was trumped up, hast- 
ily, a resolution. All but one or two Sen- 
ators voted for it. Since then, we have 
heard five or six, eight or 12 Senators 
stand up and say, “I did not quite under- 
stand what was in it. I did not quite 
understand its implications.” The 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who himself presented it to 
us, said, “Looking back now, I think I 
made a mistake, because it has been 
changed, through its interpretation, 
from what I thought it said.” 

Mr. President, this convention, when 
we pass it, will be an economic Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, because the President is 
going to say when we have passed it, “I 
told you in my state of the Union mes- 
sage it was tied up with East-West trade. 
You approved it when you voted, for this 
economic Tonkin Gulf resolution, to 
approve the Consular Treaty, tied in as 
I tied it in, in my state of the Union ad- 
dress, with expanded East-West trade.” 
This time we are forewarned and those 
seeking alibis for their actions will con- 
front a much more difficult task. 

That is point No. 1. The other point, 
Mr. President, is this: If further proof 
is needed by those who might be inclined 
to listen to the soothing words of the 
State Department rather than to consult 
the basic facts, Mr. President, I suggest 
that, as a novel experiment, they try 
ror the treaty itself, from beginning 

end. 

It is long, involved, sometimes am- 
biguous, and it includes 30 specific 
articles of agreement, concession, or stip- 
ulated purposes. Senators who are in- 
clined to sign their names to the con- 
tract, by voting to advise and consent to 
its provisions, before doing so, should try 
reading article 7 for example. It is 
headed “Consular Functions.” Let me 
quote from the treaty itself that, in this 
period of a tragic war, we are asked to 
ratify without amendment, and without 
needed reservations, and what in fact 
could be and will be another Tonkin Gulf 
type of wholesale approval of policies we 
vaguely understand, which will be, in the 
economic sense, what that one has proved 
to be, to the embarrassment of ‘some of 
our fellow Senators, in the military sense. 

I read you now a statement from 
article 7, quoting exactly. The treaty 
states, among other things: 

A consular officer shall be entitled within 
his consular district to perform the following 
functions: To further the development of 
commercial, economic, cultural and scien- 
tific relations between the sending State and 
the receiving State. 


Mr. President, let each Senator answer 
this question for himself and for his own 
constituency. Does “To further the de- 
velopment of commercial and economic 
relations” mean expanded trade purpose 
or does it not? 

Since by his Executive order of October 
12, 1966, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
opened up for trade without license or 
restriction the exportation of 400 addi- 
tional items, products, raw materials, 
machines, chemicals, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and like aids and items to assist the 
Russian industrial war machine, it 
stands as plain and clear as the path to 
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the country schoolhouse that this treaty 
by its very language and as properly and 
purposefully defined by the President in 
his state of the Union address is part of 
the formula for expanding our exports to 
Russia at the very tragic hour when she 
has become the sole support of the enemy 
we are fighting in providing her the 
modern weapons and virtually all of the 
petroleum she requires to prolong the 
war and to increase our casualties. 

Mr. President, I can only try to in- 
fluence the decisions of other Senators. 
I can only try to induce them all to be 
sure that before they vote, they read the 
treaty, and that they understand the 
implications and the atmosphere in 
which it is presented to us, with the 
urgency to vote now and study what we 
have done a few weeks later. 

For myself, I shall never vote to make 
less likely the return of the American 
boys who have been drafted to fight 
freedom’s battles in Vietnam. Any act 
which strengthens the power of the 
enemy to continue the war and to ex- 
pand the killing will not have my sup- 
port. Basically, it is for this reason 
I oppose this Consular Treaty so vigor- 
ously. 

Mr. President, for those still diligently 
trying to make up their minds how to 
vote on the treaty, and for those who 
intend to vote for the treaty—and I 
imagine there will be quite a number of 
them—but who still believe that we ought 
to put this reservation on the treaty, so 
that it does not become operative until 
they quit shooting at us, anyway, I wish 
to call attention to another important 
document, which is a little bit hard to 
come by, but the international bankers 
have it, the junk peddlers have it, the 
big corporation presidents have it, and 
those profiteering from traffic with Mos- 
cow have it, so why should we not have 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? It is 
going to be put into public view right 
now, Mr. President. 

It is Current Export Bulletin No. 941, 
dated October 12, 1966, published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, John M. 
Connor, Secretary, by his Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce, the Office of Ex- 
port Control. Senators should send 
down and get a copy of this astonishing 
document, especially the original version 
of bulletin No. 941. 

Mr. President, I have here two ver- 
sions of this bulletin. I am tempted to 
put in the Recorp the one they first sent 
me, before it was censored, changed, and 
modified. But I wish to be fair. After 
they sent it to me, and I had made a few 
comments of shock and despair as to 
what I found in it, they said, “There are 
some little footnotes in here that indi- 
cate some of these proposals for exports 
to Communist countries have not yet 
been completely finalized.” 

“Well,” I said, “I do not want anything 
that has not been finalized; just send me 
a new list, then.” I said, “What you 
send me, I intend to use.” If other Sen- 
ators wish to see the original copy, they 
will have to send for it; I intend to keep 
mine for future reference. 

Some day I shall find out for sure 
whether these things are finalized, but 
for the moment, I will take their explana- 
tions at face value. I give you now the 
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expurgated version, which has been sani- 
tized, corrected, and approved. It has 
three sets of exhibits. One is “Analysis 
of the Decontrol Action for Exports to 
Eastern European Communist Coun- 
tries.” For those who have not looked 
at a geography book lately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that includes Russia. 

Second, “Commodities Decontrolled for 
Exports to Eastern European Commu- 
nist Countries Including East Germany.” 
And exhibit No. 3, “Commodities Decon- 
trolled for Exports to Eastern European 
Countries Excluding East Germany.” 

The only Communist country in East 
Europe they exclude is East Germany. 
It took a mighty intelligent bureaucrat 
to figure that one out, Mr. President. It 
is certainly going to keep a lot of critical 
machines and tools out of East Germany 
if we ship them to Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Russia. This administration 
surely has an airtight export control 
there, has it not? Conceivably it might 
take as long as an extra day to trans- 
port these critical supplies from any 
other Communist country directly into 
East Germany. We will not send certain 
critical supplies to East Germany, but 
we will ship and sell them all around 
East Germany. Except for East Ger- 
many we can sell these Communist gov- 
ernments anything any American prof- 
iteer desires, at any profitable price tag 
he can put on his export items. 

One reason we have shortages in this 
country is because Americans like to sell 
to the highest bidder; and any country 
as desperate as Russia is today for ma- 
terials of this kind will bid pretty high. 

While reading on the subject, for Sen- 
ators who might wish to go completely 
into this question of East-West trade, 
here is a document put out by the House 
of Representatives Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, issued in 1967. Sen- 
ators and others can get it from that 
House committee. It is entitled “The 
Fiat Soviet Automobile Plant and Com- 
munist Economic Reports,” a report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1043, 89th 
Congress, second session, by the Sub- 
committee on International Trade, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, dated March 1, 
1967—this month. 

It is interesting, because it tells us 
exactly why the parents of the boys who 
are fighting in Vietnam are now subject 
to higher taxes and greater inflationary 
pressures, because we have guaranteed, 
by executive action, $50 million worth 
of credit to the Soviet Union to build in 
Russia itself, not a library, not a hospi- 
tal, not a school, but an automobile plant, 
in conjunction with the Italians, the Fiat 
Co.. of Italy, together with machine tools 
and all the other things they need to help 
bolster and salvage a fumbling economy 
in an area in which they are collapsing 
so completely because they concentrate 
so much on military hardware that in 
the entire city of Moscow there are only 
eight garages and eight filling stations 
to handle the few automobiles available 
in that vast city. We have that many on 
almost any street in Washington. 

That desperately begging Soviet econ- 
omy needs these supplies, and you and I 
and every other American stands a like- 
lihood of paying higher taxes if the Rus- 
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sians do not repay the credit which we 
are guaranteeing them by our American 
Export-Import Bank to build an automo- 
bile factory which will be complete in 
1969. 

Are any of us so naive as to believe 
an automobile factory in Russia cannot 
be transformed into a weapons factory 
almost overnight? We know the answer. 
And—of course—any automobile com- 
pany we help finance in Russia relieves 
its consumer industry proportionately so 
it can be utilized in building military 
hardware for Vietnam. 

We are living in a strange world. We 
should debate an issue of this kind for 
6 months, instead of 2 weeks, so that the 
facts get out to all our fellow citizens. 

Mr. President, I commend this House 
report to your careful study. This may 
be expensive for the taxpayers, but I am 
trying to find a way—and I may possibly 
succeed—to give the Senate a chance to 
vote on this before it is over. On the 
Appropriations Committee we do have 
ways of trying to turn off the gas, even 
though this administration will not vol- 
untarily reduce the exports to Russia. 

At the moment, because there is an 
American guarantee of Russian credits 
by executive action, we have no oppor- 
tunity at hand to stop it; but they. will 
come to us in due course for money to 
help provide the credit. 

I return to our sanitized report from 
the Department of Commerce. The cur- 
rent sanitized report—booklet No. 941— 
carried over the signature of Mrs. Geral- 
dine S. DePuy, Director of the Division, 
who sent it to me. 

If they thought the original 941 report 
ought to be censored, it is up to them. 
I am not giving up the original copy. I 
am keeping it for future reference. But 
I shall now make available for all to see, 
their new and sanitized version of it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire report printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCE, OFFICE OF EXPORT CON- 

TROL, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1966. 
To: All field offices; all customs offices. 
From: Mrs. Geraldine S. DePuy, Director, 

Operations Division. 

Subject: Current Export Bulletin No. 941, 

dated October 12, 1966. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 941 revised the 
Commodity Control List in many different 
respects, including the decontrol action for 
exports to Eastern European communist 
countries (Country Group Y). However, the 
Eastern European communist countries de- 
control created a great deal of public interest 
in view of its relationship to the President’s 
speech of October 7. 

Attached is the following information 
which should be helpful in answering ques- 
tions regarding the Eastern European com- 
munist countries decontrol action: 

Exhibit No. 1: Analysis of the Decontrol 
Action for Exports to Eastern European Com- 
munist Countries. 

Exhibit No. 2: Commodities Decontrolled 
for Exports to Eastern European Commu- 
nist Countries Including East Germany. 

Exhibit No. 3: Commodities Decontrolled 
for Exports to Eastern European Communist 
Countries Excluding East Germany. 

(Attachments.) 
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EXHIBIT 1 


ANALYSIS OF THE DECONTROL ACTION FOR Ex- 
PORTS TO EASTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 
Current Export Bulletin No. 941, dated 

October 12, 1966, announced & decontrol ac- 

tion for United States exports to Eastern 

European Communist countries. This action 

was taken to implement the President’s 

speech of October 7, in which he stated in 
part: “We will reduce export controls on 

East-West trade with respect to hundreds of 

non-strategic items.” 

A proper evaluation of the decontrol action 
requires an examination into two aspects: 

(1) What countries were affected by the 
decontrol action 

(2) What commodities were decontrolled 
for each of the affected countries? 


COUNTRIES AFFECTED 


The form of the decontrol action an- 
nounced decontrols for two country group- 


ings: 

(1) Exports to all Eastern European Com- 
munist countries and 

(2) Exports to all such countries except 
East Germany. 

As used in the announcement, the term 
“Eastern European Communist countries” 
comprises: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany (Soviet Zone of Germany 
and the Soviet Sector of Berlin), Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Outer Mongolia, 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
Export Regulations refer to these Eastern 
European Communist countries as “Country 
Group Y” 

CLASSES OF COMMODITIES DECONTROLLED 

As indicated below, only ten commodity 
items spread over six commodity classes were 
decontrolled for exports to East Germany. 
The bulk of the decontrol action centered on 
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the decontrol of commodities for export to 
Eastern European Communist countries 
other than East Germany. The affected 
commodity classes and the extent of decon- 
trol for each commodity class is shown below. 


Number of commodity items decontrolled by 
commodity class and country grouping 


de animal material 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, and 
related materials: 
Petroleum and petroleum 


Chemicals: 
bean elements and 
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Number of commodity items decontrolled by 
commodity class and country grouping—Con. 


paperboard, and | 

man thereof.-----|--- 

Textile yarn ſabricess -iiM 

8 mineral manu- 

5 13 
eRe al oie A 

8 of metals, 

Heating ‘and lighting fix- 


2 
Travel goods and handbags 
8 and accessories 


Professional, scientific, and 
8 nd ee 
photographic an tical 
goods, and watb end 
clocks. 


Electrical apparatus and 
applian 
Trans 


port 


Commodities decontrolled for exports to Eastern European Communist countries, including East Germany 


lacie! corse prepared for cooking, 
Breakfas cereals prepared for 
Beans, — — and o! Rher leguminous 5 vege 
Other 8 products ſor animal 
poa food wastes, n.e.c. 
er prepared animal 
Morore: and shortening. 


Soil condition: 


Commodity description 


tables, dried. 
n. e. e. 


animal feed, including feather meal and alfalfa meal. 


Drill bits, — e bits, and reamers, under 4 inches o. d., containing diamonds. 


Canned repel corn chips and similar chips and sticks; and other grain food preparations and dairy food preparations. 
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Commodities decontrolled for exports to Eastern European Communist countries, excluding East Germany 


Export 


8 
8 
a 


Commodity description 


Other bakery products. 
Sugar, beet and cane, raw or refined. 
Bugar, invert, i, and 

nal grades of 


N jl; f chi 
eoprene ‘bo mers of oroprene 
1 et and lamb’s wool, not 
Wi her animal hair, 
ae „ inclu ding fute outtiosa | anaa waste. 
stable fibers and 4 
8 er manmade sta 


Other continuous . tow, noncellul 
Manmade fibers or waste, n 


oe 888 


Acetate or rayon 
Other manmade waste, celli 


powdered; lactose, crude and refined; malt sugar 
maltose in export control commodity No. 51203.) 
or sweetened po} 


bers, noils, and waste, . o, wholly or in chief weight wool. 
Mohair and other wool-like specialt hair. 


or combed. 
ot! carded or combed, Be roc tops. 
Tops of wool and other animal hair, except horseha 


henequen, manila or abaca. 
fibers, ene not carded or combed. 


Acetate viscose and — cardod oF on 3 Ped. DUE pot 

or rayon ple, ni or com 
V tinuous 

fibers or lulosic, carded or combed or otherwise processed but not spun. 


t tow. 


(maltose); maple sugar; refined milk sugar; and crude sugar of milk. (Report medici- 
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Exner 3 


Commodities decontrolled for exports to Eastern European Communist countries, excluding East Germany—Continued 


51200 


Commodity description 


Waste or other manmade fibers, not carded or combed. 
Other used civilian clothing, nsed textile ates, n-, and new or used rags. 


yrites, unroasted. 
Mui grains and pellets. 


Asbestos, unmanufí: 
Arata Sonen oa m 3 natural; calcium silicate; kieserite, natural; magnesi oride, natural ydrous; magnesi: ural 
cium 
sodium sulphate, natural; soil; strontianite; strontium carbonate; and trona. a naaien ee 
ore mass. 
Terne plated scrap; and tin-plated scrap which has not been detinned. 
Other aluminum Bboy eae and seat 
Other magnesium or magnesium alloy waste and sera 
Siol cal al supplies, animal origin; glands, crude; hoot Fike; horn meal; and pancreas. 
n Wax, crys! 

Other nonlubrica‘ and nonfuel petroleum oils (bbl. of 42 

Piteh * tar coke. we 10 Fiz: 


Pitch co 
— —.— bitumen and other petroleum and shale Gr 8 
Bituminous mixtures, based on asphalt, petroleum, 
7 n liquids, een. liquefied ‘petroleum — L P. G.) (bbl. of 42 gals.). 


Kenne, benzene para-hydroxy-chlorobenzene; and paratoluenesulſonylchloride. (18) u 


Paradow. 
Methionine hydroxy m analogu: 
6, ethoxy-1,2 2,3l trhmiothyl-quinoline. 
Methyl stearate; — hy Sitch — 
ea berths phic ged loroallyl diisopropylthiolcarbamate; and 2,3,3-trichloroallyl diisopropylthiolear bamate. 

erol and phenyl nero 
Other Cadal i for flavor and perfumery use, natural origin. 
Other enzymes. 

yee gp the following only: A, B-dibromopropionic acid; adenylic acid; horic aci: ho-sulfuric acid; 
em e following only: eny: — d: camp corn protein denaturant; crotonaldeh 
ſezt tamide; diacetone alcohol; "diethy| malo — i dimethyl e: dipenaerythr itol acetate; dipen: tol — rionate; dipentaerythrit ol 

51 utyrate; ethyl alcohol; ethy Ibutyrate; ethyl — — ethy! : ethyl chloro-carbonate; ethyl formate; ethyl hy: e ae de yl oetans 
hyde; te; ethyl mercaptan; glutaronitrile; gl onostearate; methyl ‘glutamate; 33 hydroxy acetate (methyl glycolate); met meth: 

—9 e eee monopentaerythrito pak — dinutyrate; monopentaerythritol tetrabutyrate; pentanedione 2-4 (acetylaceton: —— —— 


1 organic chemicals, excluding cyclic, n. e. e., the following only: aluminum acetate; aluminum dihydroxyaminoacetate; aluminum formate — 
aluminum isopropylate te; aluminum lactate; aluminum octoate; aluminum oxiquin * late; ammonium 2 bitartrate; ammonium ferric oxalate; 
ammonium oxalate; ammonium thioglycollate; antimony lactate; cadmium acetate; cadmium octoate; calcium acetate; calcium formate; calcium linoleate, 
except paint and varnish xana calcium tartrate; DB rpc aay „dry: . ats lt solution (in oil); iron protoxalate; iron sodium oxalate; magnesium oxypehn) 
8 sodium „ . sodium í 5 te; potas I — 2 — eth eae PTEE potassi inte; sodun aly 

; pron a glu met um ium um 
salicylate; sodium stearate; tartar emetic; zinc acetate; and zine z i 

Arsenic powder; er; pyrographite (deposited carbon); and iodine U.S. Pte — 

Sulfuric acid; 

Hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 

Tron i ge se zinc piore: and zinc xide. 

Ammonia, an ihn veer solution. 

Sodium e 9 a), solid and liquid. 

Potassium hydroxide; potassium peroxide; and sodium peroxide. 

Tin oxides. 

Other inorganic pigments, n. e. e. 

Sodium compounds and potassium 1 the following only: potash-magnesia carbonate; potassium arsenite; potassium bicarbonate; potassium bisulfate; 
eee Pneta-bisulfite; potassium p! hate, monobasic; — silicate; ium sulfate; potassium sulfide; rochelle salts; sodium. ammonium 
phi ee - Agreed — 2 ate; sodium — ite; sodium chlorite; sodium orth: ; Sodium sesquicarbonate; sodium silicate or water glass; sodium sulfate; 
an um thiosulfate. 

Industrial chemicals, as follows: cadmium sulfate; calcium carbide; calcium 3 calcium silicate; carbic cake; carbie carbide; carbide powder, exce t 

abrasive powders; ‘chalk, precipitated; dicalcium ngs ante — salts; ferrous carbonate; ferrous chloride; ferrous pone iron Chloride; 1 a ae 
iron sulfate; iron sulfide, ‘artificial; lead arsen: ite; lime bisulfate; phosphate; magnesium arsenide; — co ape 


silicofluoride: : magnesium sulfate; magnesium trisilicate; monocalcium phosphate; rg oge sulphate; ae poe! — 
pea carbide; silver chlorides; silver cyanide, industrial; silver prey on silver sulfide; —— —— ‘silico aluminate; zinc car 
and zine sulfa 


zine cyanide; zinc hydrosulfite; zinc nitrate; zine phospt 
Ammoniacal gas liquors and spent oxide produced — pr purification. 
Creosote or dead oil; creosote oil distillates; and resinous o 
Alizarin sulfonic; ind o, natural and synthetic; and nasaian. 
Tennant tenting d dyeing extracts of table nimal origin. (Report natural indigo in export control Commodity No. 5310 
and dyeing e: vege or a. na o in e cont mm 0. 1.) 
Luminescent zine pigments, not radioactivated. be 
Printing inks. 
Prepared ceramic colors, including liquid lusters. 
Lacquers, except aluminum, gold, pearl, . and paperbacked gold stamping foil. 


Beef glands, and inedible dried pancreas, 
Animal products used for medicinal purposes, bulk, the following only: beef brain powder; beef heart extract; bone marrow; bone marrow concentrate; brain 


substance powder; fibrin muscle; glycerine extract of brain and muscle; and gly extract, red bone marrow. 


Ferments, other than yeast, except potato flour ferment. 
Pharmaceutical preparations for veterinary use, dosage or ed for retail sale, except antibiotics, sulfonamides, hormones, vitamins and minerals. 


Bandages and surgical dressings, not impregnated or coated with pharmaceutical products, put up for retail sale. 
Dental rubber. 


Deodorants, non een el 
Detergents, the 10 — Ethomid HT 15; Intramin WK and Y; and Permalene A-100, A-120, and A-180. 
Rifle cleaning compow abrasive pastes, compounds, and cake, except chemical; and steel 1 burnishing mixtures. 


Ammoni: 1 

O, O-dimethyl 0-P- 9850 wert phosphorothiate; 0,0-diethyl 0-P-nitro phenyl phosphorothiate; 3,4-dichloroproptonanilide; e 5-dichlorobenzoic acid 
eee ba She mini pee ropylamino-S-triazine; 3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl) -- IN WY Age pom re an teed 2-chloro-N-isopropylacetanilide; alpha-chloro-N-, Rar 
lylacetamide; 2-chloro-4,6-bis(¢thylamino)-S-triazine; 9,8,a,-trifluoro-2,6-dinitro-N, propyl. 12 — 2ehloroait tyl diethyldit! n e 
Lema oN hc e acid; 2, 3-dichloroallyl diisopropyithiolearbamate; 2. Strichlovoallyy di propylthiolcarbamate; and 4chloro-2-butylnyl. loro- 


carbanilate. 


in. 
Gluten and gluten flour. 
Casein hapa eed Rm casein lactalbumin; lactalbumin; lactalbumin hydrolysate; lactarene (casein); and inedible soybean protein. 
Other te’ ed. 
Pine oil, except —＋ naed oil; — solvents, n. e. o. gum N and wood turpentine. 
Wood tar; w. Rat wood creosote; wood naphtha; and acetone oil 
Wood piten and — based thereon or on rosin, 
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59973 | Other animal black, except activated. 

59977 | Prepared culture media, 

59978 | Charges for fire extinguishers, 

59994 Peking preparations for metal surfaces; auxiliary preparations for soldering, brazing or welding (fluxes, powders, pastes), containing metal and other constitu- 


59995 Phn solvents, paint removers, thinners, and other similar products, 
59999 | Water softeners, water purifiers, an and boiler feed water 3 
61230 | Rubber heels, soles, soling, top lifts, ary top lift shee 
62102 | Other rubber cem 
62103 | Rubber thread and 3 covered or bare. 
62930 Other hygenic and pharmaceutical articles of unhardened rubber. 
Ss | Qi eed a a et Sr an ap 
and wood pane wood-veneer an ular panels, 
— 5 Improved wood 88 and/or a aa with resin of resinlike materials). 
econstituted wood (particle board 
ma a n wood chips; and poles, piles, posts, pickets, stakes, and similar products which are split, pointed or both. but not sawn lengthwise. 
yo Wers. 
63289 | Wood manufactures, the following only: bee hives; boat parts, small, machined to shape; a Fibrisir laminates of melaminephenol formaldehyde resins, 
Pa we e or ground wood and paper; hog troughs; patterns; propeller blades; propellers; and trestles. 


e paper. 
64130 Kraft in rolls or sheets, uncoated, as follows: abrasive base stock; aci f; ae antiscid base wad fom — . —.— 
TiS tie. ee ro het e tol ie folder; d manila; 3 


cart ding; a hens ook Gatto 3 
Tae Wallet stook; int backing; f — Ë “5 Self ak ul silk ‘stock; insulating, tym ice 2 ‘all 1 ong ed fling 
T); san wrap ; voice coi walle’ an 
Skachine-anade vs iabea, in ralis or sioe and pth 


64180 paper an jperboard, simply, „ n. e. c. hand made per, the following only: ammunition, ide stock; antiacid 
manila stock; armature; Conan tog, exh dar roll stock; cartridge stock; coil winding; cone, Keil to —— pattern stock (exi except tissue); docu- 
ment manila file folder; — —— — — cal expanding en oada stock; flat et stock; flint backing stock; 1 8 pei graphite base s “| wad f 
3 electrical; interleaving for film; jute h base stock; polis! base ; portmantea: foiling 55 paper): red patch basei 
rope, for sand paper Eden sand 2 ar . rg shot shell 2 wra} stock; slot — steaming; stencil (18 Ibs and over); stencili 
ey for oiling; Gbelsting-mad —- i Spe, Tone tock for electrical ins sme card 5 voice 5 3 wad base stock; i 
stock; washer stock; pattern stock; stenci 1 blanks bulating S card sock; a t paper for terleaving rg tali A A7 18 ‘pounds 


except sanitary; ground-wood base stock for carbonizing; — paper (uncoated for ting, ); bible; check pen — — 
carbonizing, free from ground wood; box covering; carbonizing base stock; duplica tissue; electrical heat sealable tissue; 3 isp 
anese, India, lens, matrix tissue; pencil carbon stock; pottery tissue; press copy; rotograme 9 steneil tissue tissue; tea bags; fibrilise; tissue 
duplex icomania; transfer stam: and book lining. 
64191 | Kleer view (lacquer-coated glassine paper). 
64199 | Asphalt and tar saturated 1 heavy construction type. 
65126 | Yarn of wool or of fine animal h 
65130 | Cotton yarn, gray (unbleached); 5 unfinished cotton thread. 
65140 | Cotton yarn, carded, combed, finished; sewing, crochet, darning, and embroidery cotton thread. 
65172 | Rayon or acetate monofil. 
65177 | Rayon or acetate spun yarn, including singles and plied. 
65190 | Other yarns of textile fibers, n.e.c., including yarns of table fibers, n.e.c. 
65211 | Gauze, tobacco cloth, and cheese cloth, unbleached, wholly or in chief weight cotton. 
65212 | Terry woven fabrics, “unbleached, wholly or in chief weight cotton. 
65213 | Broadwoven fabrics, unbleached, wholly or in chief weight cotton. 
65221 | Gauze, tobacco cloth, and cheese cloth, bleached, dyed, colored, or otherwise finished, wholly or in ons Pose cotton. 
65222 | Other terrywoven fabrics, bleached, dyed, eo colored, or otherwise finished, Taa or in chief er 
65223 | Pile and chenille broad woven fabrics and corduroy, bleached, Sree colored finished, wholly or in chief weight cotton, 
65229 | Other broad woven fabrics, bleached, dyed, col or otherwise fin z 2b or in chief weight cott 
65230 | Other broad woven remnants less than 10 yards in length, and fabrics, n.e.c., wholly or in chief weight — 
65301 | Broad woven fabrics wholly or in chief weight flax (linen) or jute. 
65321 | Other broad woven fabrics, wholly or in chief weight of wool and/or fine animal zk, — — p or chenille. 
65322 | Pile and chenille broad woven fabries, wholly or in chief weight of wool and/or fine animal ha 
65370 | Knit or crocheted fabrics, not elastic or rubber wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool. 
65380 | Other broad woven fabrics, wholly or in chief weight jute or wool. 
65401 | Narrow woven fabrics, nonelastie, wholly or in chief weight cotton, jute, flax, or wool. 
65402 | Woven labels, badges, emblems, and es excluding embroidered, wholly or in chief weight cotton, jute, flax, or wools. 
65403 | Hat braid, all fibers, and other trimmings, nonelastic, wholly or in chief weight cotton, flax, wool, or metal. 
65406 Embroideries, wholly or in chief weight cotton, flax, or wool. 
65407 | Lace machine 7 —.— wholly or in chief weight cotton flax, or woo! 
65510 | Other coated or im regnated felt 8 and felts and felt articles wholly or in chief weight cotton, jute, wool and/or wool-like specialty hairs. 
65541 | Bonded fabrics and articles wholly or in chief weight cotton or Wool 1)? 
65542 | Other textile fabrics coated with gum or — substance 
65543 | Other textile fabrics, n.e.c., coated or impregnated with resin ae other plastic materials. 
65544 | Other textile fabrics, n.e.c., coated or impregnated with oil. 
65546 Other textile fabrics, n.e.c., coated ori orana regnated. 
65550 | Elastic fabrics and trimmings, woven or braided. 
rena Boe 2 cable, rope, and twine, and manufactures thereof, wholly or in chief weight other textile fibers, n. e. e. 
er hal 
65581 | Wadding and articles of wadding (excluding cellulose wadding), n.e.c., textile flock, and dust and mill neps, wholly or chief weight of other textile fibers. 
65610 | Bags, wholly or in chief weight of cotton, jute, or wool. 
65620 | Sails of canvas; and tarpaulins, tents, awnings, and other made-up canvas goods, bela é or in chief weight cotton. 
Blankets, wholly or in me. weight cotton. (Report See blankets in export control commodity No. 65663.) 
65663 Blankets, wholly or in chief weight wool, except electric. 
65691 | Linens and other aden one wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool, excluding knit, bonded, felt, quilted or stuffed articles. 
65692 | Other made-up textile arti 
65730 | Carpets and rugs, wholly or in chief weight cotton, wool, or jute. 
65740 | Vinyl asbestos tiles. 
65770 | Tapestries, hand woven or needle-worked, peta or in chief weight cotton or wool. 
65780 | Mats, matting, screens, and other items, n.e.c., of cotton or jute plaiting materials. 
66181 ‘Asphalt and tar roofing and siding. 
66246 | Nonrefractory ceramic — tubes. 
66312 | Hand polishing stones and similar stones of natural abrasives. 
66320 | Other abrasive paper and cloth, coated with natural abrasives, except dental abrasives. 
66381 | Packing, gaskets, textiles, yarns, and other manufactures of asbestos, other than friction materials, n.e.c. 
66391 | Other laboratory ‘and industrial ceramic wares, not refractory. 
66420 | Other optical glass and elements thereof, not optically worked. 
66470 | Other laminated glass or oer safety glass. 
66480 | Mirrors for automotive veh 
66494 | Other articles of glass fiber, n.e.c.. (Report glass fiber yarn, roving, and strand in export control commodity No. 65180, and tape in No. 65380.) 
66512 | Glass inners for vacuum vessels. 
66581 | Laboratory, hygienic, or pharmaceutical glassware. 
66585 | Articles ote Seedy n. e. c., the following cai: floaters, glass valves, and ballentini reflective material. 
66700 | Diamonds, rubies and "sapphires, natural and synt thetic, suitable for gem stones. (Report industrial diamonds, natural, in export control pean th No. 
27515; and report stones, mounted or unmounted, 3 80 7 to be recognizable as parts of meters, measuring instruments, clocks, watches, etc., in the 
Ph haired classification provided for parts of the Specific item 


69110 | Finished structural parts and structures, iron or steel, as follows: architectural and ornamental work; anchors and fittings for reinforcing refractory w: 
bulkhead (water gates); gani gang ‘ays; Sluice gates; guardrails; platforms; portholes not specially designed for military watercraft; prayer rails; ales ramps 
(nonmechanica]); and turnstiles, not electric or coin opera 
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Commodity description 


—— A yi porta as follows: fencing and railing, ornamental; gangways; portholes; prayer rails; scaffolding equipment; tower sections; and turnstiles, 
ee rod tanks, ere 
ye er r shipping containers, iron or steel. 
ping containers, e including barrels, boxes, chests and collapsible tubes. 
Hand tools ain i used in e ag and e ee N n.e.c., as follows: cant hooks; digging bars; digging spuds; gardeners’ trowels; mattocks; picks; 
Power saw blades, woodworking; an pirisee A wren mi ‘hand saw frames, and saw blades, except hacksaw blades; pel every 
o ; wrenches; pliers, pincers and other similar hand tools, and 1 ond files, teape, and Ble 


accessories. 
Other hand tools, n.e.c., and parts. 
Other cutting tools ; dies, and parts. 


Dr Eomania an es and blades. 

ife 

Steel wool, pot scourers, and other polishing iron or steel. 

Figures, flower racks, mirrors, Koya antipa ph or picture frames of base metals, n. e. o. i 

Motor vehicle locks; ignition locks; and t 4 d 

Window ap, cont peo hasps, e metal; and Koy Pianis all e nickel pat 

Hardware an of base metal, as ws: transportation wi lated steel; edgings, all metals; furniture hardw: 
stainless steel, builders” hard . Bad colin ait testbed other Da Ate except hinges and butts. pv 

es chains and parts, lave iron and apao, n. . o. 


ors, grapnels, and parts, iron 
Buckles jes with die-cut inserts, and belt hooks, all metals; belt fasteners (other than buckles), clasps, grommets, and similar articles of stainless steel, 
Other wire springs, iron or steel. 
Commercial closures of metal, n.e.c. 
Iron or steel cargo hooks; and malleable iron per oe covers. 
Other 5 or aluminum allow 


Articles of nonferrous metals, n. e. o., other A an 3 or ‘copper allo 1 — 3 only: boat spik 3 wire staples, and wire spikes; bolts, screws, 
rivets, washers and similar arti articles, except screw eyes and 3 hooks; brackets for mounting cotbeard Bio tors; ; bulletin boards: 8 Same made or cut from 
boxes; link chains; mooring swivels; oar looks; 


nonferrous base metals; caskets ; clothes- dryer) reels; fog horns, 5 for ships; hinge chaplets; lids for 
pipe hangers; riget tile; tool boxes and tool chests, empty; and utility - n 
Windmills and parts, n.e.c. 
Cotton gins. 
Looms Sher than cotton looms. 
arts, accessories, and attachments for: (a) cotton gins, and (b) looms other than cotton looms. 
Other parts, accessories and bc sagas for machines for extruding man-made fibers, and for other machines for preparing and processing natural or manmade 


onferrous 
Silk sereen printing equipment; pleating (fold ) pcos and and attachments, n.e.c. 
pri 1 p: pi ing parts ts, 


„ €l 2 manuscri 187 and eee and parts and attachments. 
Other machinery for making or . ellulosie pulp, eee board: and parts and attachments. 
Other — — machines and machines, n. e. e., for t ure of articles of paper pulp, paper or paperboard; and parts and attachments, n. e. e. 


Bookbinding machines, and 8. 

Price marking machines, and plane-o-plate e on vers, — eae 

Grain cleaning machines, and corn husking mac 

Chocolate homogenizers, and parts. 

Snow plows, farm-type; and parts, accessories, and attachments, 

Other airconditioning and 9 2055 equipment; and parts, ne. O., including parts for self-contained air conditioning machines. (Report compressors in 
export control commodity No. 71922. 

Other machines and equipment, other than domestic, for treatment of material by a pres involving a change in temperature; and parts, n. e. o. 

Compressors, refrigeration and aireonditioning type, 1/6 horsepower and under; and parts, n. e. o. 


Labo cent es, n.e.c., and parts, n 

Automobile lifts; ‘for automotive vehicles or aircraft; and „ N. e. c. 
Other hand. , mechanical and hydraulic jacks; and n. e. e. 
Farm elevators; and parts, n. e 

Elevators and mean stairways; fr parts, n. e. e. 


Other machines, n.e.c., for =k —.— port parts in € 5 f f , masonry, — (including artificial, precious and semiprecious stones), 
e control commodity No 


scale weights for cae machines. 

Hydra- blast cleaners, and parts therefor; and windshield washer sets. 
Sprayers and dusters, r and pesticidal, except lawn sprinklers; and parts, n.e.c., except nozzles. 
Other spray nozzles of metal; and hand-operated spray guns; and parts, n.e.c. 
Other sprayers and spraying equipment, n. e. e.; and parts, n.e.c. 
Concrete and bituminous pavers, finishers, and spreaders; and parts and accessories, n. e. e. 
Windshield wipers, nonelectric, and parts, n.e.c. 
Shock absorbers, mechanical or hydraulic. 
Other taps, cocks, valves and similar appliances, n. e. e., an * 
Other gaskets (joints), laminated metal and nonmetal mai 2 set of gaskets of two or more materials. 
Other electrical insulators and fittings of insulating materials, n.e 
Color television broadcast receivers, whether or not combined with radio or phonograph; and unassembled color television kits. 
Automobile radio receiver antennas; and parts and accessories, n.e.c., specially designed for home-type radio and television receivers and automobile receivers, 

except communi ations receivers. 
Galleys, buffet servers, ovens, and other equipment 2 — 5 designed for aircraft; electric heaters for automotive vehicles; and parts. 
9 and dental X-ray and gamma ray eq ent; and medical and dental apparatus based on the use of radiations from radio-active substances; and 

p n.e 
Battery separators and blanks, wood; and battery parts made of rubber. 
Spark plane, aircraft and automotive types, and parts. (Report insulators in export — — 1 3 No. 72320.) 
Other electrical starting and ignition equipment for other internal combustion engines; a: 555 
Other motor Mage W de signaling equipment, horns, electrical windshiel wipers, and defrosters; and parts therefor. 
Other electricit, meters. rt parts in export control commodity No. 86199.) 

Test benches, 73 — „ for eee engines, brakes, pumps and speedometers. 
. hand tools: and parts. 

Other lighting carbons, brush stock, and carbon brushes. 
Heaters for nonmilitary vehicles; and parts. 
sete hag sp oe me motor bikes, and motor scooters. 

arts and accessories for other motorcycles, motor bikes, and motor scooters. 

. wagons; and parts. (Report off-highway trucks and trailers in export mapet commodity No. 73203.) 
Buoys, all metals; pontoons for pipe lines, iron or steel; and fiberglass swimming pools, floating. 
Central heating apparatus, n.e.c., and parts, ne. e. 
coi ake 99 0 8 d flighting fixt 

— — osion-proof lighting and vapor-proo! ures. 

Mattresses, mattress supports, and similar stuffed — — n. e. e cotton 
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Commodity description 


Plastic furniture; and 3 furniture, metal; and „ n. e. o. 

Travel goods, handbags, and other personal goods of cotton. 

Men's ane boys’ outergarments (excludes shirts), not knit or crocheted: (a) wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool, or (b) safety apparel and raincoats, all 
mater: 


ter 
ding outer shirts, not knit or crocheted, w 


or in chief weight of cotton or w 
(excludes blouse shirts), not knit or croc: 8 


‘ool. 
ted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 


Clothing accessories, not knit or croche! 

Safety spears and clothing accessories of leather. 

Gloves, knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

Hosiery, not elastic or rubberized, wholly or in chief t of cotton ór wool. 

Undergarments, 3 knit or crocheted, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

Knitted or crocheted elastic fabric and articles thereof, except ankle supports, knee-pads, and wristlets. 8 ~ 

Men’sand boys’ 8 (excludes shirts), Knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) neckties, era vats, mufflers, and scarves, 
all fibers, and (c) other outergarments, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

Women's and misses’ 5 knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) mufflers and scarves, all fibers, and (e) other 
outergarments, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 8 R 

Girls’, children’s, and infants’ outergarments, knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized: (a) waterproof, all fibers, (b) mufflers and scarves, all fibers, and (c) 

other outergarments, wholly or in chief weight of cotton or wool. 

Other non-apparel articles, knit or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized. 

Hat and cap materials, except hat bodies, wholly or in chief weight cotton, jute, wool or textile manufactures, n.e.c. (Report hat bodies in export control com- 


modity No. 65570.) 


Telesco 
Whirlpool baths. 


Paper, 
* sensitized plates, and exposed 


Other clock parts. 
Magnetic recording and/or reproducing 
Parts and accessories for magnetic reco: 


Other finished articles, n. e. c., of artificial p 
aromatic polyamide, polyparaxylylene, polytetrafluoroethy 


copolymers. 

Artificial Christmas trees, metal; and tinsel of metal. 

Base metal wire wickets; and safety — and equipment for recreational a 

Stapling wire (all metals) on spools; and nonferrous metal staples for C devices. 
items of carat gold, platinum, and platinum group metals, — 2 rosaries. 

Other articles of other than precious metals, incorporati precious stones. 

Hollow ware, solid or plated, of precious metals; and silver leaf. 

Hand sieves and band riddles, laboratory types. 


Jewelry and 


Other wire cloth sieves. 


Leatherette buttons. 


Wool-like s 
Wigs, false 
Vacuum bottles, 


ialty hair prepared for ma 


96100 
of personal adornment in Nos. 


Hat braids of natural or man-made fibers, 
Cigarette and cigar lighters of precious metals. 


Corset stays, and similar supports for appa 
x 


Other millinery, hats, caps, and other headgear, n.e.c., including helmets. 
Other apparel and clothing accessories, 8 surgeons gloves, rubber or rubberized. 
Artificial fur and articles thereof, wholly or in c 

Nonmilitary spats, leggings, and gaiters, wholly or in chief weight cotton or wool. 
Protective spectacles and goggles (safety equipment). 

Other microscopes, excluding electron and proton; microprojectors; and photomicrographic equipment; and parts and accessories. 
s, including astronomical telescopes 

Dental hand instruments and tools for use with hand pieces, n.e.c., and parts. 


ief weight cotton or wool. 


Other revolution counters, production counters, and similar counting devices, n.e.c. 
Optical measuring and checking instruments; and parts. 

Other measuring and checking instruments, appliances and machines; and parts. 
Laboratory type hydrometers and similar instruments; and thermometers, pyrometers, barometers, hygrometers, psychrometers, and any combination of these. 
perboard and cloth, sensitized, not devel 55 
E D and developed plates, except lantern slides. 
Other clocks, electric and nonelectric; and time recording and tim 


e stamp machines. 


uipment for voice and music only. 

and/or reproducing equipment for voice and music only, 
jally made of . polybenzimidazo! 

juoroethylene; or 


ic materials, except articles wholly or 
„or polychloro 


‘Is or precious or 


rel. 
ng wigs and similar articles. 
‘ds, and other articles, n.e.c., of wool-like specialty hair. 
Coin, other th id ber e 7 me anger, f S rt xt — ti d coll ins in export l 
oin, other than gold coin, not being legal tender. eport numismatic and collectors coins in e control commodity No. 89600; coins m hb; 
r 89711-89720; coins for legal tender in Nos. 68070 and 68080.) x eee 


polyimidazo-pyrrolone, 


tems wholly made of other fluorocarbon polymers of 


ed), usable only for hot or cold food or drinks. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to a few items. I want to in- 
trigue the curiosity, if I can, of Senators 
and students, who will read it carefully 
in its entirety, because some of the things 
are extremely interesting. 

One of the items we are exporting to 
Russia is crude rubber. We are export- 
ing crude rubber to a country that des- 
perately needs it, I presume, for the 
tanks and trucks they send to Vietnam. 

They are not using it to build auto- 
mobiles. They are borrowing money 
with credits guaranteed by our Ameri- 
can Government with which to build 
automobiles so that they can have them 
for somebody besides bureaucrats and 
politicians. Whatever they are using it 
for, the rubber is available. 

Scrap metal is also available here. 

If any junk dealer in the area wants 
to make a profit, Russia will buy that 
material from him. We will not restrict 
it. We hope that they will not use it to 
kill American boys, but I think it is a 


futile hope. Clearly we guessed wrong 
with the Japanese some 25 years ago. 

Let us go to the next page. There we 
find listed machinery and transport 
equipment, machinery other than elec- 
tric, electrical apparatus and appliances, 
and transport equipment. Interspersed 
here and there are some agricultural 
commodities, a great many other prod- 
ucts and raw materials, and a few medic- 
inal supplies. 

I would not send them any of it, if I 
had a right to say anything about it, 
except the medicine and the things that 
deal with humanitarian purposes. 

I would not send them anything that 
leads to inhumanity or anything which 
can be fabricated into something that 
will kill American boys now serving in 
Vietnam. 

I refer now to the items listed on ex- 
hibit 3. They talked about iron back at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. However, this 
time we forget about that and open up 
the floodgates. We kept them closed for 


the first 3 years of this war until on 
October 12, 1966, the President said it is 
okay to sell it. 

They list asbestos, aluminum, natural 
gas, and other kinds of gas available for 
exportation to Russia. 

I suspect that they are running out of 
gas. They are selling so much of their 
petroleum to Vietnam to keep them 
fighting, they now have to buy some of 
it from us. 

More than 100 different kinds of 
chemicals are listed here for unlimited, 
unlicensed export and sale to Russia. 

I will let the list speak for itself, but 
I want to point out that when they talk 
about nonstrategic material, even in this 
sanitized listing, we have to be more 
gullible than I believe any Senator can 
ever become and stay in these halls to 
read that list of things we are exporting, 
and believe that stuff is not being used 
in the war and not being used to shore 
up the industrial complex of Russia so 
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that she can step up the war supplies 
she ships to Vietnam. 

Mr. President, if this were a cleaner 
list, if they censored it again and sani- 
tized it with greater degrees of purity, 
I would still submit the argument then 
that sending to the Russian industrial 
complex and its economy today anything 
beyond the requirements of humanity 
for food, if starvation is involved, and 
for medicine for people who are ill in 
times of pestilence and serious disease, 
should be prevented so long as Russia 
is the factory fortress prolonging the 
capacity of the North Vienamese to con- 
tinue this war. 

One does not have to be a Harvard 
professor to figure that if we were just 
going to ship them bicycles and irons for 
pressing clothes and washing machines 
and the so-called consumer goods items 
it would not make any substantial differ- 
ence. We step up their war produc- 
tive capacity that much every time we 
relieve a Russian worker, machine, or 
stock of raw materials from the essen- 
tiality of manufacturing consumer goods 
that they have to have in order to keep 
the people from revolting and to meet 
the people’s creature comforts. Any 
time we Americans take care of those 
consumer items, we release men, mate- 
rial, and machines for them to use in 
making weapons and missiles, and there- 
by make possible bigger shipments of 
better weapons to Hanoi to be used in 
building bigger American casualty lists 
in that far-off battle area. 

And where are the Russians sending 
them, on the record from the State De- 
partment, the Department of Defense, 
the CIA, and the press? The military 
stuff they fabricate is going in big volume 
to Vietnam to kill American boys. 

It is that atmosphere in which we 
should think about the responsibility of 
even those who intend to vote for the 
treaty to put in it a reservation which 
will prevent that kind of war shipment 
from continuing. If that kind of ship- 
ment does continue, we should defer the 
treaty until such time as we can bring 
about a cessation of this traffic in blood. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope that every Senator will take the 
occasion to read the magnificent address 
delivered today by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. This address 
is illuminating and should be very con- 
vincing to any man who is openminded 
on this question of the Consular Treaty. 

It seems to me, and I have been around 
Washington for 12 years, now going on 
the 13th year, that the moment the ad- 
ministration takes a position, approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 percent of the Senate 
goes right along with the administration. 

It seems that in the minority party 
there are a number of Senators who go 
along. 

Mr. President, I feel that America is 
today really facing a crisis. I have felt 
for a number of years that we have 
helped to support communism by aid in 
trade, as the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has brought out today. 
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We furnished them wheat a few years 
ago. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; and the Senator 
approved at that time my amendment to 
prevent that type of aid to Communist 
Russia. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. We also guaranteed repayment 
of the money to the bankers who loaned 
the money to the Communists with 
which to buy the wheat. 

What are we up to? What obliga- 
tion have we to a conspiracy that says: 
“We are going to stab you in the back. 
We are going to take over the world. We 
are going to make slaves out of you and 
your children.” 

Why should we furnish money to sup- 
port the Communist governments? Why 
do we now wish to enter into a treaty 
with a Communist government that has 
as its goal the domination and enslave- 
ment of the world? 

Why do we wish to help support and 
to make friends with a government that 
is today furnishing practically all of its 
goods to be used in the war against 
South Vietnam to kill American men? 

Every vital machine and every weapon 
in use in the war in Vietnam today is 
furnished by Russia with the exception 
of some rifles, ammunition, and a few 
trucks. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which in turn come 
from Communist China. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct, 
they come from Communist China. 

I read an article today by Henry J. 
Taylor, in which he stated that we are 
furnishing equipment to Czechoslovakia 
which they use in turn to make war 
equipment to send to Vietnam to kill our 
men. 

We sell material, as the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota has said, 
to other countries. Rumania was men- 
tioned, Poland was mentioned, and other 
countries were mentioned. We furnish 
the basic resource, the materials. We 
furnish machine parts, and we furnish 
chemicals, and we furnish the things 
they need. Because of that, they are able 
to support the war effort in Vietnam to 
a great extent. 

The same situation prevailed when we 
sold wheat to the Russians. They were 
able to keep in their gun plants and their 
missile plants the men they would have 
had to take out of the plants and put on 
the farms to grow more food. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota has rendered our country a great 
service by his address. I hope that not 
only Senators but also all the American 
people will read this address. When the 
American people get the truth, they will 
rise and demand that Congress take the 
right stand on this question. 

We have gone along and played with 
communism. We have compromised 
with communism. We have accommo- 
dated communism. We have done 
everything to placate the Communists, 

We did not win the war against the 
Communists in Korea when we could 
have and should have won it. General 
MacArthur said that we could have won 
the war at one point in 10 days, but 
we did not do so. We did not win the 
war in Korea, and as a consequence we 
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are having trouble in Vietnam; and if 
we do not win the war in Vietnam, we 
will have to fight again—and possibly 
closer to home the next time. 

I hope the people of this country will 
awake before it is too late. I hope they 
will rise up and demand that their rep- 
resentatives in Congress—who are their 
representatives and do represent them— 
will take the right stand on this vital 
issue before the American people. There 
is no question in my mind that this is 
the issue. It means the very survival of 
this country. This communistic issue is 
the important issue before America to- 
day. No other question is more impor- 
tant. Russia is part of an international 
conspiracy whose purpose is to take over 
the world. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
South Carolina is a longtime student 
of American history, especially in its 
military annals, because he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general in the 
Armed Forces of this country. He is 
one of the few members of the Armed 
Forces of such high rank in either body 
of Congress. Does he believe that we 
would be at war in Vietnam today, or 
would have become involved at any stage 
in the war in Vietnam, if it were not 
for the existence of aggressive interna- 
tional communism, if it were just a 
question of Ho Chi Minh possibly being 
an irritable fellow or having some mali- 
cious ideas? Does the Senator believe 
that we would have been dragged into 
the war or would have been kept in it 
except for the demonstrable fact that 
there we are at war with aggressive, 
militaristic communism? 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the 
question of the Senator from South 
Dakota, I will state, as I have stated 
heretofore on numerous occasions, that 
the war in Vietnam today is not a war 
between the north and the south. It is 
not a civil war, as some liberal news 
media in this country would lead the 
people to believe. It does not involve a 
difference of opinion between the peo- 
ple of one part of the country and the 
people of another. This is a war on the 
part of the Communists to take over the 
world. They just happened to use Viet- 
nam this time in which to fight the war. 
They chose to fight in Korea a few years 
ago. They will choose some other place 
in the future. 

The war in Vietnam is simply another 
battle by the Communists in their overall 
goal and overall desire to take over the 
world. I hope the American people will 
realize that, and I hope they will realize 
that what we are fighting for in Vietnam 
is not simply to help the people of South 
Vietnam maintain their freedom, as the 
President has said, because we would 
have no justification for sending Ameri- 
can soldiers there, much as we may sym- 
pathize with the people of South Viet- 
nam, to maintain their freedom. The 
only justification we have for sending 
soldiers to South Vietnam is for the na- 
tional interest of the United States. If 
it is to our national interest, then we 
have a right to send soldiers there, and 
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should send them there, and we have 
sent them there for that purpose—al- 
though this Government has never ad- 
mitted that in so many words, as I have 
just attempted to state it. 

Our national interest is at stake in 
Vietnam today; and if we do not win this 
war, I repeat that we will have to fight 
again, and it appears that every genera- 
tion will have to fight. Men who fought 
in Korea are now fighting in Vietnam, or 
their sons are fighting there. There 
will be no end to this problem unless 
we fight this war to win it. 

This war would fold up tomorrow, so 
far as the real practical effect of it is 
concerned, if Soviet Russia withdrew the 
support she is giving there—the anti- 
aircraft artillery, the surface-to-air mis- 
siles, the Mig planes, the furnishing of 
25,000 metric tons of oil a month. The 
complex radar equipment that is being 
used in Vietnam and the trucks that are 
sent there are mostly Soviet. Any facet 
of the war one can think of is being pro- 
vided by Soviet Russia. If Soviet Russia 
were taken out of this war, the war 
would fold up immediately. 

Red China is furnishing some of the 
ammunition and small arms, but that is 
about all. Soviet Russia is furnishing 
90 percent or more of the armaments and 
equipment and ammunition and the 
logistic support to fight this war. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. If we could 
get the administration to realize the na- 
ture of the enemy and the source of the 
problem, I believe we could begin making 
some headway in steps designed to 
shorten the war and to bring it to a suc- 
cessful end. 

Certainly, if what the Senator has said 
is true—and I believe it is—that the 
thing that holds us in Vietnam and took 
us there is a consideration of our na- 
tional interests, that it would be detri- 
mental to our national interests to be 
defeated there and to be driven out, and 
that if we were thereby demonstrated 
to be a paper tiger, I believe it could lead 
to nuclear war and set back the pos- 
sibilities of an enduring peace by many 
generations. 

If our being in Vietnam is in our na- 
tional interest, can the Senator conceiva- 
bly find any reason why it is in our na- 
tional interest at this time to ratify a 
consular treaty, tied in by its major 
exponents with expanded trade to Rus- 
sia, to bolster a machine with which we 
are at war? Could that conceivably be 
in our national interest? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator has 
explained this matter so simply today, 
that I do not see how any fifth grade 
child could fail to understand the true 
situation. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Is it not true that if we ratify 
this Consular Treaty, the world will be 
led to believe that we are now very 
friendly with communism, and would it 
not cause people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—the captive nations—to lose hope 
in America and to lose their hope of 
some day being liberated? 

Mr. MUNDT. I can see no other pos- 
sible reaction. And that is made in- 
creasingly true because of the deliberate 
and purposeful policy of the President in 
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linking the Consular Treaty to East- 
West trade. The State Department wit- 
nesses did the same thing. Its major 
newspaper support, the New York Times, 
which either always echoes the ideas of 
the State Department or thinks them up 
for the State Department—I am never 
sure which; but they are always together. 
The New York Times advocates the two 
together. 

The people around the world can read 
and hear. What will be the reaction to 
a country which in the fifth year of a 
war is taking steps to expand the ca- 
pacity of the enemy to do us in? What 
can be their reaction? They think as 
human beings and react to the logic of 
events the same as we do. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
if we ratify the Consular Treaty, it will 
tend to raise the prestige of the Soviet 
Union, whose goal is to dominate the rest 
of the world, because the United States 
has recognized Russia in a treaty, indi- 
cating that it can trust the Russians and 
have faith in them and do business with 
them? 

Mr. MUNDT. Unless we enact one or 
both of these reservations which we are 
going to vote on next week, the Sena- 
tor’s statement is demonstrably true. 
Add to that the fact that they have 
seduced us into acting on the treaty first. 
The Russians have not ratified it. They 
may never ratify it, but they can wave it 
around the capitals of the world, demon- 
strating how they made Uncle Sam creep 
and crawl, saying, “Please, Mother Rus- 
sia, won’t you please let us have a treaty 
with you? We will forget about your 
espionage, we will forget about your 
sabotage, we will forget about your 
propaganda, and we will forget about 
the fact that you are supplying Hanoi 
with the weapons which are killing our 
boys and prolonging the war. Won't you 
please ratify this treaty with us?” 

What a propaganda tool to hand the 
Communists. Why do we not have at 
least the prudence to insist that if there 
is going to be a treaty let them ratify it 
first? Why hand them this great propa- 
ganda document? It is beyond me to 
comprehend. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(At this point, Mr. Kennepy of New 
York assumed the chair.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when his- 
tory records these years I have served 
in this body I assume it will report the 
period as that time in which our prime 
effort has been to seek equality of treat- 
ment for all our citizens. 

At no other period of our history have 
we been so dedicated to the achievement 
of this equality. We are unstinting in 
this total effort to afford all Americans 
equality in education, in environment, in 
the marketplace. 

At no other time in this world’s history 
has a nation bestowed such a full mea- 
sure of rights, of benefits, of full recog- 
nition of individual dignity upon the 
citizen as inheres in America today. 

And we are generous in sharing our 
gifts, blessings, and good fortunes with 
those who come here from other nations 
to visit, to trade, to learn and to witness 
our artistic splendor or our scientific 
skills or to contest our athletes. 
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Those who come share equally with us 
this great life in America. They also 
stand equal to our own in the interpreta- 
tion of laws by our tribunals. 

We have acquitted ourselves by keep- 
ing faith with those noble documents 
written by our first citizens—we have 
interpreted those documents in the spirit 
and to the letter of their making. 

But today the Senate is being asked 
to approve another document setting 
standards of human conduct. We are 
being asked to ratify an agreement with 
another large and powerful nation about 
the treatment of our citizens when within 
the jurisdiction of the other nation. 

We are asked to ratify an agreement 
signed more than 2 years ago because 
a similar agreement, identical in pur- 
pose, made 34 years ago, has not been 
honored by our cosignatory. We are 
asked to reaffirm a 34-year course of our 
respectable conduct because that co- 
signatory has, for 34 years, disregarded 
its pledge of respectable conduct. 

We must reaffirm our good treatment 
of Russian nationals because we seek, 
but have not yet achieved, good treat- 
ment for American nationals. 

We are now being asked to ratify an 
agreement binding our citizens to in- 
equality, to abuse, to degradation, and to 
a standard of conduct far below the 
norms of this Nation. 

We are exhorted to give faith where 
experience and judgment fail to support 
that faith. 

We are asked to abandon that high 
principle of equality of treatment for our 
citizens in order to propitiate those who 
recognize no such principle. t 

This I will not ask Americans to do. I 
will demand for them as good as they 
give. I will not accept less. f F 

We have suffered this inequality for 
34 years. We are told that “things have 
changed” in Russia. We are told that 
the Russian heart has warmed—that the 
Russian smile is sincere, not sinister. 

But I can make my case for demanding 
equality of treatment on circumstances 
of recent date. I can make my case on 
the record which has been built since 
this Consular Convention was formally 
signed by representatives of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. a little more 
than 214 years ago. 

It was more than 2% years ago that 
representatives of the United States and 
the Soviet Union signed the Soviet- 
American Consular Treaty in Moscow. 
For reasons we need not go into now, the 
administration first submitted the treaty 
for ratification by the Senate but then 
withdrew it before it came to the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think I heard the Sen- 
ator say earlier in his remarks that we 
were now trying to revive or reconstitute 
an agreement or treaty which was signed 
34 years ago; is that what I heard the 
Senator say? 

Mr. CURTIS. Isaid that 34 years ago 
we entered into a treaty with the Soviet 
Union, wherein each country pledged 
equal and fair treatment of the other. 
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Mr. MUNDT. In other words, a rec- 
ognition treaty? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, a recognition 
treaty, one to the other. We have con- 
sistently lived up to it but the Soviet 
Union has not. Yet, we are being asked 
to sign the same kind of agreement 
again. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure that the 
Senator is also aware that as a condi- 
tion precedent, and as an attendant and 
associate circumstance of our signing 
that treaty of recognition, there was an 
exchange of letters between Litvinov and 
President Roosevelt in which, Litvinov, 
speaking for the head of state, stated 
that Russia would, from that point on, 
grant us virtually the same kind of con- 
sular concessions which we are now talk- 
ing about in the pending treaty, absent 
only the complete immunity clause; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. CURTIS: I think that is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. We have had some deci- 
sions recognized by both parties in that 
communication, earlier in the days of 
association between Russia and the 
United States, which were disposed of in 
conformity with that agreement. That 
agreement was precise and definite. 

Well, earlier in the hearings, there was 
brought out, I believe by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], that 
this agreement did exist. As a distin- 
guished lawyer, he said that it was still 
operative. At that time, the State De- 
partment said it had been abrogated, it 
no longer holds, it no longer is binding, 
it no longer prevails. 

This question kept cropping up in 
meeting after meeting of the group con- 
sidering it, so that finally, on February 
25, Carl Marcy, the very able and dedi- 
cated chief of staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at my specific request, 
which was incorporated in the printed 
testimony, wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of State, stating: 

During the hearings of February 17 on the 
proposed consular convention with the So- 
viet Union, Senator Mundt stated that he 
would like to know on what date the Rus- 
sians abrogated the Litvinov agreement, and 
for the text of the communication by which 
it was abrogated . .. 


Because I doubt very much that it was 
done by long distance telephone. 

. . . Senator Sparkman, acting chairman 
of the committee, replied, We will make 
that inquiry and get that information for 
the record.” 

We would appreciate having the informa- 
tion Senator Mundt requests as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely yours, Carl Marcy. 


On February 25, 1967, there was trans- 
mitted to me, with a letter from Carl 
Marcy, the answer which was received 
to his letter to the Department of State, 
and the letter is on the same date as the 
one which he addressed to me, incorpo- 
rating in that letter to Carl Marcy some 
rather interesting statements. 

The Senator may recall that in defin- 
ing the kind of consular considerations 
which would prevail as the result of the 
Litvinov-Roosevelt agreement, the con- 
dition precedent to the agreement on the 
recognition treaty, Litvinov stated that: 

We will provide for you the same Kind of 
consular considerations which prevail in a 
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consular treaty which we have already 
worked out with the German government. 

That is on German-Russian relations. 

He added one sentence, which can be 
found in the documentary evidence from 
the big book which contains the ex- 
change of papers— 

We think it would be well to try to negoti- 
ate a specific consular convention between 
the two countries, but once we are recog- 
nized, we will extend immediately all the 
considerations of the German-Soviet treaty 
to the Americans. 


As everyone knows, Russia has violated 
that agreement time after time after 
time. We had to withdraw our consular 
Offices in Vladivostok. We had trouble 
with their consular offices on the west 
coast. It got so bad that we took our 
consular officers out of Russia and they 
took theirs out of the United States in 
protest against our protest against them. 

The question is: Was it abrogated? 

This is a question which the Senator is 
raising in his remarks, as to the record 
of good faith of the Communists in mak- 
ing these treaties. 

Is their record of adherence to these 
agreements good enough so that we want 
to sign another one with them? 

Well, what is their performance rec- 
ord? 

It is very bad. 

Thus, we wanted to know from the 
State Department if the 1934 agreement 
had been abrogated, because it certainly 
took the action of someone to bring ab- 
rogation about, either by letter or com- 
munication of some kind, by some official 
of the Russian government. 

The letter of February 25, to Mr. 
Marcy, is the result, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1967. 
Hon. Cart Marcy, 
Chief of Staff, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Marcy: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 23, 1967, in which you pass 
on the Foreign Relations Committee's in- 
quiry as to when and by what communica- 
tion the Litvinoff agreement” of 1933 was 
abrogated by the Soviet Union. Your refer- 
ence presumably is to Foreign Minister Lit- 
vinoff’s letter to President Roosevelt of 
November 16, 1933, in which the Soviet Union 
promised unilaterally to extend to American 
nationals the provisions for consular notifi- 
cation and access contained in the Soviet- 
German Agreement Concerning Conditions 
of Residence and Business and Legal Protec- 
tion of October 12, 1925. I am attaching a 
copy of Mr. Litvinoff’s letter which included 
the pertinent extracts from the Soviet-Ger- 
man Agreement of 1925. 

The Soviet-German Agreement was never, 
to our knowledge, formally abrogated. It 
ceased to have effect, however, upon the out- 
break of armed hostilities between the two 
countries during World War II, when each 
country withdrew its diplomatic and consu- 
lar personnel. After the war, and the occu- 
pation and division of Germany, the pre-war 
Soviet-German Agreement was not revived. 
Instead the Soviet Union negotiated new 
Consular Treaties with both the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic’—neither of 
which contain any guarantees of consular 
notification or access to arrested nationals. 
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I am attaching a copy of Article 17 of the 
Soviet Agreement of 1958 with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The post-war legal situation with respect 
to consular protection of American citizens in 
the Soviet Union, prior to the 1964 signature 
of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Consular convention now 
pending before the Senate, may thus be 
summarized as one in which there were no 
Soviet treaties in force to which the Litivin- 
off most-favored-nation pledge could attach. 
This was one of the reasons that persuaded 
the Department to negotiate the 1964 Con- 
vention, containing as it does clear and ex- 
plicit guarantees of consular notification and 
access. 

The Litvinoff pledge itself, for what it was 
worth, has also never been formally with- 
drawn. However Mr, Litvinoff’s letter linked 
the Soviet pledge to the stated expectation 
that the two countries would “immediately” 
negotiate at consular convention on the same 
subject. As you know, this expectation was 
not fulfiledisince no convention was negoti- 
ated to agreement until more than thirty 
years later. The Soviets have long been in 
the position plausibly to maintain that the 
Litvinoff pledge was merely an interim un- 
dertaking which lapsed upon the failure of 
the parties “immediately” to negotiate a con- 
sular convention. 

The legal deficiencies of the “Litvinoff 
agreement” were among the reasons per- 
suading the Department that the time had 
come to conclude a treaty containing clear 
and unequivocal provisions giving us the 
rights of notification and access in cases of 
Americans arrested in the Soviet Union. 
These provisions are essential if American 
citizens traveling in the Soviet Union are to 
be afforded the consular protection they de- 
serve. The 1964 Consular Convention and its 
Protocol achieve this purpose by making it 
unambiguously clear that notification and 
access must be granted within four days from 
the time of arrest or detention of an Ameri- 
can national and on a continuing basis 
thereafter. 

If I can be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary 
jor Congressional Relations. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that this letter states categorically 
“this treaty has never, to our knowl- 
edge, been formally abrogated. The 
Litvinov pledge itself, for what it was 
worth, has also never been formally 
withdrawn.” Thus, we now have it on 
the record, from the Department of State 
itself, that there has been no abrogation 
of the Litvinov agreement, that what we 
have had is a series of violations of the 
understanding and the treaty and, un- 
happily for the relationships between our 
two countries, there have been violations 
of like kind in so many treaties that the 
Department of State itself has published 
a report of treaty violations with the 
Soviet Union containing all the treaties 
and specific instances of Soviet 
violations. 

This report is available. They do not 
like to circulate it very much these days, 
but they are obliged to make it available 
to anyone who asks for it from our State 
Department. 

This is all rather basic as we start to 
think about other treaties with the Soviet 
Union. What I have stated, I believe, 
will affirm what the Senator from 
Nebraska has properly alluded to in the 
understanding reached 34 years ago, 
which has been violated and violated and 
violated time and time again. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

I ask the Senate to delay action on it 
until President Johnson and his Secre- 
tary of State provide us with some solid 
assurances that the United States will, in 
fact, achieve equality in treatment for 
its citizens once the treaty goes into ef- 
fect. 

I will not now go into the long history 
of American disappointments with the 
Soviet Union in its manner of carrying 
out its treaty obligations. 

It appears to be curious timing, how- 
ever, for the United States to be ratify- 
ing this Consular Treaty, long coveted by 
the Soviet Union, at this particular time. 
Let us look back over the past 24% years 
since Ambassador Kohler and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko signed the Consular 
Treaty in Moscow on June 1, 1964. 

Since that time the Soviet Union has 
increased sharply its material support, in 
warplanes, antiaircraft missiles, and 
other arms, for the North Vietnamese na- 
tion which this Senate has frequently 
condemned for its aggression against 
South Vietnam. 

Would we not be rewarding the Soviet 
Union for arming the aggressors in North 
Vietnam, the forces waging war against 
American boys in southeast Asia? How 
does the consular treaty fit into the 
broader context of overall Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations? 

The President, in his state of the 
Union message, tells us that— 

Our relations with the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe are... in transition. We have 
avoided both the acts and the rhetoric of 
the cold war. When we have differed with 
the Soviet Union, or other nations for that 
matter, I tried to differ quietly with courtesy 
and without venom. Our objective is not to 
continue the cold war, but to end it. 


Are we not entitled to learn from the 
President how he expects to continue this 
so-called transition out of the difficult 
period of the cold war when at the same 
time the United States is engaged in a 
hot war against a nation whose prin- 
cipal ally is the Soviet Union? 

I am aware that I am raising broader 
questions than those that deal with the 
Consular Treaty alone. But this need 
not make them any less valid. The Con- 
sular Treaty does not come before us in a 
vacuum, but in the real world of today. 

Let us also consider the Consular 
Treaty, however, in the narrower con- 
text of treatment of American nationals 
in the Soviet Union. The history of the 
last 2% years, since Foreign Minister 
Gromyko signed his name to the Con- 
sular Treaty, is no less disconcerting. 

We learned, only a few days ago, of the 
diligent and commendable pressures ex- 
erted by the administration to effect the 
release of Viadimir Kazan-Komarek, the 
American of Czech origin convicted of 
treason by a Communist court in Prague 
and sentenced to 8 years in jail. 
Have we already forgotten how he fell 
into the hands of the Czech authorities? 
The Soviet Union is widely believed to 
have taken the trouble to divert one of 
its Moscow-to-Paris international flights 
to set down in Prague, an unscheduled 
stop, so that Kazan-Komarek could be 
plucked out of the plane. Does this 
Soviet apparent breach of normal inter- 
national conduct reassure the President, 
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or any of us, enough to expect honest 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Consular Treaty? Will our nationals get 
the same treatment Soviet citizens get 
here? 

Only a few months ago we learned of 
the conviction of young Buel Wortham, 
who was sentenced to 3 years at hard 
labor by a Leningrad court for having 
participated with an American com- 
panion in a small black marketing deal 
and for pilfering a statue of a bear. 
Knowing the severity of life in Soviet 
labor camps and aware of other nations’ 
less severe attitude toward such minor 
offenses, does this episode bolster our 
confidence that the Soviet Union can be 
counted upon to observe faithfully the 
provisions of the Consular Treaty to give 
American citizens greater attention and 
protection? Equality of treatment? 

In this Wortham case we have a com- 
ment from Secretary of State Rusk that 
is far from reassuring. In December he 
told newsmen at a press conference: 

We did feel that, although these two young 
men acknowledged the offenses ... with 
which they were charged, the punishment 
was more harsh than the violations them- 
selves would seem to warrant... 

I do not myself wish to condone these par- 
ticular actions, but I think, as the Soviet 
Union moves into a period in which they are 
trying to encourage tourism and have maxi- 
mum contacts with other countries, that 
they might recognize that on occasion minor 
incidents of this sort may occur and that it 
will be in their interests to resolve them in 
accordance with the general practice of most 
governments when temporary foreign guests 
pull pranks of this sort—or whatever you 
want to call it—that would be a violation of 
local law. 

I would hope that the Soviet authorities 
would take cognizance of this sort of thing 
and take action to mitigate the punishment 
that has been meted out to these two men. 


Speaking, we must assume, for the ex- 
ecutive branch, the Secretary of State 
thus takes a dim view of this Soviet 
action against an American citizen. 
How can he be encouraged to hope for 
better treatment of Americans once a 
Consular Treaty is ratified? Foreign 
Minister Gromyko’s signature on the 
Consular Treaty was long dry when the 
Wortham sentence was pronounced. 

And then there is the tragic, sordid 
case of Newcomb Mott, the 27-year-old 
textbook salesman convicted in Novem- 
ber 1965, of illegally crossing the Nor- 
wegian border into the Soviet Union. He 
died on his way to a labor camp under 
extremely suspicious circumstances. The 
Soviet Union claimed he had committed 
suicide. When his body was returned to 
this country many competent authorities 
concluded he had been murdered. 

American Embassy officials were per- 
mitted to see Mott while he was in cus- 
tody, and before he was packed off on 
a train bound for the Soviet labor camp 
he did not reach alive. The effectiveness 
of American Embassy officials in pro- 
tecting an American citizen in this case 
could hardly be described as impressive. 
Three months after his death on Janu- 
ary 20, 1966, the U.S. Embassy registered 
complaints which must raise serious 
questions about the worth of the provi- 
sions in the Consular Treaty for access 
to Americans arrested in the Soviet 
Union. The American Embassy sent 
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this message to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs: 

Certain physical evidence which would 
have permitted an objective evaluation on 
the Soviet report (of his alleged suicide) 
was not made available, such as the instru- 
ment with which Mr. Mott is said to have 
accomplished his alleged suicide and the 
clothing he wore when he died . the report 
was silent on the following key elements: 
It does not tell why Mr. Mott was being 
transported to the place where he was to 
serve his sentence when, so far as the United 
States Government is informed, his appeal 
for clemency had not been decided on... 
there is no description of his alleged act of 
inflicting wounds on his arms, body and 
neck prior to the discovery of the guards 
that Mr. Mott had blood on his body... 
the obscurities and omissions of the Soviet 
report were called to the attention of the 
Ministry with the request that the missing 
items of information be supplied, along with 
the photographs which were confiscated 
from Captain James W. Bizzel, the Embassy 
doctor at the time of the autopsy ... the 
Soviet Government's refusal to provide those 
vital elements of information .. . is scarcely 
responsive to the Ambassador’s request. 


A former New York City police com- 
missioner, who examined Mott's body 
when it was eventually returned, con- 
cluded “beyond question” that Mott had 
been murdered. 

Certainly this dreary episode cannot 
inspire confidence that the Soviet Union 
intends to honor the commitment im- 
plied in its signature on the Consular 
Treaty to help American officials give 
protections to their nationals in the 
Soviet Union. Ought not the Soviet 
Union be on its good behavior during the 
period between signature and ratifica- 
tion of the treaty? 

What assurances can the President 
and Secretary of State give the Senate 
that the Soviet Union will report arrests 
of American citizens at all, let alone 
promptly? On the basis of past ex- 
perience, how do we dare hope they will? 

As for the increased dangers of Soviet 
espionage in this country as a con- 
sequence of opening an additional con- 
sulate, it is perhaps supercautious to 
contemplate opposing ratification of the 
treaty on the grounds it will present the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other American authorities with extraor- 
dinary surveillance chores. It appears 
to be a little facile, on the other hand, 
to suggest that since the present 452 
Soviet diplomats and consular officials 
will be augmented by only 15, the surveil- 
lance problem is insignificant. If Presi- 
dent Johnson intends to pursue his 
“transition” toward an end of the cold 
war, is it not reasonable to expect that 
other consular offices will be quick to 
follow? Besides several more Soviet 
consulates, may we not expect to see 
many more East Communist consulates 
cropping up in other American cities? 
Will the surveillance problem not have a 
potential for rather spectacular growth? 

If I read the various letters of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover correctly, however, I do 
not believe he has said his Bureau could 
not handle the added security problem. 

He has merely said what is obvious, 
that the problem will be made more 
difficult. 

There has been so much emphasis on 
the espionage potential of these pro- 
posed consulates that many of us have 
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lost sight of the principal purpose of a 
consulate: To increase trade. Why is it 
that the administration proposes to set 
up these focal points for increasing So- 
viet-American trade before there is any 
evidence that a significant increase in 
trade is either possible or likely? Since 
the passing of Stalin, and before, the 
Soviet Union has sought to expand its 
trade with the United States, but always 
with the proviso that the United States 
advance the Soviet Union substantial 
loans with which to buy on the Ameri- 
can market. It has been the American 
position, in return, that the Soviet Union 
must first settle its World War II lend- 
lease debt, which started at $11 billion 
and was cut subsequently by the United 
States first to some $2 billion and later 
to less than $1 billion. 

Does the administration, perhaps, in- 
tend to relent on this longstanding pol- 
icy and begin financing Soviet purchases 
in this country? 

I have enumerated today only some of 
the fundamental questions to which I 
believe the Senate deserves clear an- 
swers before it is asked to consent to the 
Soviet consular treaty. 

For the past 34 years, since we opened 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1933, we have sought in vain to 
achieve equality of treatment in our deal- 
ings with the Soviet Union. Is it not 
time now that we insist on clearcut, posi- 
tive assurances that the United States 
will get the same treatment which the 
United States provides for the Soviet 
Union? 

Let me therefore propose that the Sen- 
ate receive from the President a message 
acknowledging the long history of dis- 
parity of treatment and the methods 
which will be used to receive equality 
of treatment for American nationals 
prior to consideration of this treaty with 
the Soviet Union. We should not be sat- 
isfied with a simple generality from the 
President that the Soviet Union has 
promised to provide the United States 
equal treatment. The Senate deserves 
to know, before it gives its consent to the 
Consular Treaty, the specific earnests it 
has received from the Soviet Union which 
reasonable men can consider adequate 
from a nation which has failed in the 
past so frequently to measure up to the 
norms of civilized behavior. 

I would invite my colleagues to ponder 
whether it befits the dignity of a great 
power like the United States to accept 
once again empty assurances of Soviet 
good intentions without first obtaining 
the most convincing evidence that the 
Soviet Union intends to honor fully its 
commitments. We have already waited 
34 years for equality of treatment for 
American nationals. The initial assur- 
ances 34 years ago were just as clear 
as those in this treaty. 

For the 24% years since the signing of 
this treaty the same course of inequity 
and abuse has continued. Certainly we 
can delay enough longer to assure our- 
selves this consular treaty will achieve 
equality. We must look forward with 
confidence to an end of the Mott, Wor- 
tham and Kazan-Komarek types of epi- 
sodes. We must not be beguiled by the 
repeated cliche that 18,000 Americans 
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visited the Soviet Union last year. By 
comparison, one million Americans vis- 
ited Western Europe last year. 

Should one American, let alone 18,000, 
travel in the U.S.S.R. if we cannot assure 
him treatment by the Soviets equal to the 
treatment Soviet nationals receive in 
these United States? 

Should American students in our edu- 
cational exchange be asked to study 
under adverse limitations, under a denial 
of promised access to scholars and ma- 
terials, whereas we give Russian students 
the fullest of opportunity, of freedom of 
access, of comfort and of dignity? 

Should American diplomats in the 
U.S.S.R. continue to live in totally sup- 
plied quarters under the harassment of 
totally supplied custodial and service em- 
ployees whereas Russians select freely 
their housing here and bring a total staff 
of Russian personnel to the United 
States? 

I need not give answers. Rather, I 
suggest a firm and formal action which, 
in clear and unequivocal terms, will 
achieve equality of treatment for Ameri- 
can nationals, or will state apt and ample 
remedies for incidents of inequality. I 
am sure this can be accomplished by a 
message from the President. 

To do less than this, at this time, would 
subscribe this body, so diligent in its pur- 
suit of equality of treatment for our 
citizens, to an agreement whereunder we 
give that equality of treatment to na- 
tionals of the U.S.S.R., and assign our 
citizens to an inequality which is so pre- 
dictably one of harassment, of abuse, of 
degradation, even of risk of life itself. 

The President desires ratification of 
this treaty immediately. Many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle are in an 
unseemly hurry to confirm, by action 
here, an agreement which was vested 
34 years ago, which was reaffirmed by 
signatories of the two nations almost 3 
years ago, and which has been ignored all 
these years by the other contracting 
party. 

Before we come to a vote cannot we 
ask from the President, from the Secre- 
tary of State, and from other officials 
upon whom the responsibility rests an 
absolute assurance in the form of a 
message to this body that we take notice 
of 34 years of inequality of treatment for 
American nationals, that we will employ 
apt measures to secure equality, and that 
the President in this message state the 
means whereby we will seek redress for 
acts of inequality of treatment of Ameri- 
cans within the actual or effective juris- 
diction of the U.S.S.R.? 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
just called up to the press lobby, and in 
passing through the Senator's private 
lobby, looked at the teletype machines 
which type out the news for the imme- 
diate information of Senators each day. 

I was pleased to note an Associated 
Press dispatch coming off the ticker, 
headed “Consular, Tops.“ I do not know 
exactly what that “Tops” means. It may 
be some Associated Press lingo indicating 
that it is important news; but at least it 
was gratifying news to me, and I think 
important, and I shall read a part of 
the statement, and ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the rest of it be printed in the 
body of the Recorp. It says: 

WASHINGTON (AP).—Barry Goldwater, who 
previously said he supports the U.S.-Soviet 
consular treaty, came out today for an 
amendment which the pact’s supporters say 
would kill it. 

Goldwater, in a statement issued through 
Karl Hess, speech writer in the former Sen- 
ator’s unsuccessful 1964 campaign for the 
Presidency, said he supports a proposed 
amendment by Senator Karl E. Mundt, R-SD, 

The Mundt proposal would postpone effec- 
tiveness of the treaty until the President is 
able to notify Congress that U.S. troops are 
no longer needed in Vietnam or until he 
certifies that Soviet aid to North Vietnam is 
not delaying the return of such troops. 


I interpolate at that point that I do 
not know just where the Associated 
Press got its information that the pact’s 
supporters say that the adoption of this 
amendment would kill the treaty, be- 
cause it seems to me that would be a 
complete confession of the fact that the 
Soviets are prolonging the war in Viet- 
nam, and delaying the return of Amer- 
ican troops to the United States. If it is 
in fact a confession of that situation, 
which I believe to be a valid one, it would 
seem to me that supporters of the pact 
should welcome an opportunity to have 
it ratified in such a way that it could not 
be used for the purpose of prolonging 
the war, but that the ratification, with 
the resolution, could in fact be used as 
a diplomatic tool, to try to induce the 
Soviets to discontinue this act of infamy, 
which is so disastrous to our American 
troops. 

I read on from the Associated Press 
news dispatch: 

Backers of the pact, now before the Senate, 
contend Russia would accept no such 
amendment and the agreement on guide- 
lines for the opening of new consulates in 
each country would be torpedoed. 


That distresses me, Mr. President, be- 
cause the supporters of the pact are, in 
the main, the ardent supporters of ad- 
ministration policy. If—and I hope this 
is not the case—they are speaking for 
the administration, it seems to me that 
to confess failure before we even try is to 
indicate we are marking out the working 
formula for a war which may last, not 
only another 5 years, but longer than 
that; because there is no indication of 
any kind that important punishment is 
being inflicted upon Hanoi today which 
they cannot offset by the fact that they 
get free oil, free guns, free food, free 
clothing, and free supplies either from 
their Communist partners in China, if 
it is unsophisticated material, or, if it is 
important weaponry of the modern age, 
they get it free of charge from Russia. 

Continuing Mr. Goldwater’s statement, 
he says: 

To oppose the amendment would be the 
same as saying that Soviet support of the 
killing of our soldiers is of no consequence 
in the relations between America and the 
Soviet Union. 


He said: 

I know that the American people feel that 
it is of great consequence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news item be printed in 
full in the Record and that with it there 
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be printed again—although it is in the 
Recorp previously, but it is brief and 
gives the meaning and purport of the 
Goldwater statement in the resolution 
to which it is directed—the very brief 
reservation I have proposed which is 
scheduled for a vote late in the after- 
noon of Wednesday next week, known as 
Executive Reservation No. 2. It is to 
that reservation that the Associated 
Press story just off the wire alludes. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON (AP) - Barry Goldwater, who 
previously said: he supports the U.S.-Soviet 
Consular Treaty, came out today for an 
amendment which the pact’s supporters say 
would kill it. 

Goldwater, in a statement issued through 
Karl Hess, speechwriter in the former Sen- 
ator’s unsuccessful 1964 campaign for the 
presidency, said he supports a proposed 
amendment by Sen. Karl E. Mundt, R-S.D. 

The Mundt proposal would postpone ef- 
fectiveness of the treaty until the President 
is able to notify Congress that U.S. troops 
are no longer needed in Vietnam or until he 
certifies that Soviet aid to North Vietnam is 
not delaying the return of such troops. 

Backers of the pact, now before the Sen- 
ate, contend Russia would accept no such 
amendment and the agreement on guidelines 
for the opening of new consulates in each 
country would be torpedoed. 

“To oppose the amendment would be the 
same as saying that Soviet support of the 
killing of our soldiers is of no consequence 
in the relations between America and the 
Soviet Union,” Goldwater said. “I know 
that the American people feel that it is of 
great consequence. They would, given the 
opportunity to vote on it, support Sen. 
Mundt's amendment enthusiastically, as I 
do. 

“Recently, I said that I would, if still in 
the Senate, support Sen. (Everett M.) Dirk- 
sen's position in over-all support of the con- 
sular treaty. As I publicly explained, my 
reasons for taking that position, after orig- 
imally opposing the treaty, involve matters 
of highest national security which I am not 
free to disclose.” 

RESERVATION 

Before the period at the end of the reso- 
lution of ratification insert a comma and 
the following: Subject to the reservation 
that no exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of this Convention shall be entered 
into on behalf of the United States, and the 
Convention shall not enter into force, until 
the President determines and reports to the 
Congress that (1) it is no longer necessary 
to assign members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States to perform combat duties 
in the defense of South Vietnam or (2) the 
removal of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States from South Vietnam is 
not being prevented or delayed because 
of military assistance furnished North Viet- 
nam by the Soviet Union.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order of 
March 9, 1967, that the Senate, in execu- 
tive session, stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock anc 51 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, March 13, 
1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 10, 1967: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
George M. Stafford, of Kansas, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1973, 
vice Howard G. Freas, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 13, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed are those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.—Matthew 5: 10. 

O God and Father of us all, who art 
in heaven and in earth, we acknowledge 
our dependence upon Thee and offer 
unto Thee the devotion of our hearts, 
We come because we need Thee, every 
hour we need Thee. Temptations lose 
their power when Thou art near, bitter- 
ness fades away in Thy presence, resent- 
ments lose their weight, and we are 
given courage to stand for what we be- 
lieve to be right. 

Grant unto us Thy spirit as we in 
quietness lift our hearts in prayer unto 
Thee. If we are criticized because of 
the stand we take, if we are misunder- 
stood in our decisions, may we not let 
the disagreements of others make us 
disagreeable, nor may we allow a differ- 
ence of opinion to make a difference in 
relationships, but through it all help us 
to keep our faith in Thee and in right- 
eousness, justice, and good will. Thus 
may Thy kingdom come in us and 
through us begin to come in all men. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 9, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT ON SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight to file a privileged report on the 
supplemental defense appropriation bill, 
1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LIPSCOMB reserved all points of 
order on the bill.) 
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REQUEST FOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS TO 
SIT TODAY WHILE THE HOUSE IS 
ENGAGED IN GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be allowed to sit during the delib- 
erations of the House on legislative busi- 
ness today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, has this 
been approved by the ranking minority 
member? 

Mr. WHITE. I may say that the 
ranking minority member is sitting to 
the right of the committee chairman and 
they have been deliberating on the Colo- 
rado River Basin bill today. They have 
many witnesses from out of the district 
or the State. But I presume that it has 

en. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The usual 
procedure is for the majority leader to 
ask for such permission, and we have 
an arrangement that when he does not 
ask, to ascertain and to ask if it has 
been cleared with the minority member. 

I am orly inquiring for the purposes 
of the Record and am not doubting that 
he would agree to it. I am only in- 
quiring if his permission has been ob- 
tained. 

Mr. WHITE. I was asked to make the 
request. But I do not know. I presume 
that they did agree. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman to withdraw 
his request for the time being? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
draw the request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


CITIZEN SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Robert M. Harriss, a native of 
Texas now residing in New York, has 
sent me a statement of his views con- 
cerning the serious foreign and do- 
mestic problems that this Nation is ex- 
periencing today. I have long appre- 
ciated and valued Bob Harriss’ judg- 
ments. In the spirit of Texas Inde- 
pendence Day, March 2, Bob Harriss 
has forwarded me his views on some of 
our current problems, and I would like 
to put some of them in the RECORD, 

In the preface of his statement, Mr. 
Harriss comments: 

I believe that the present most serious 
situation and the problems confronting our 
country are due to our foreign policy over 
the past fifty years. Without a sound for- 
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eign policy, we cannot have a sound nation- 
al or domestic policy. ... 

We cannot put all the blame on the pres- 
ent administration for these most serious 
problems, as they have been accumulating 
over the past fifty years by mistakes of pre- 
vious administrations. 


Mr. Harriss further correctly outlines 
the facts concerning our huge Federal 
debt. The bulk of this $330 billion is 
remaining debt of the World Wars with 
its vast accumulation of interest that 
we today must bear. I am happy that 
Mr. Harriss brings out President Lin- 
coln’s policy in financing the Govern- 
ment’s war effort. 

Lincoln faced a similar monetary situa- 
tion and won the war and saved the Union 
by issuing about five hundred million dol- 
lars of greenbacks,“ most of which ($350 
million) are still in circulation and have 
saved the nation more than sixty billion 
dollars in interest compounded at five per 
cent and still rendering a most valuable 
service to the country. 


Robert Harriss’ views are explicit and 
forthright. I rise today to praise his 
independence and expression of his 
views, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE POSI- 
TION ON ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday our new Attorney 
General was interviewed on one of the 
national TV network programs. As a 
whole, I thought he did very well, but 
I was quite surprised and shocked by one 
statement he made. 

He was asked by one of the inter- 
viewers what the Department of Jus- 
tice proposed to do about Adam Clay- 
ton Powell. He replied to the effect, 
“Well, really, there is no real hurry 
about it, and we have got to wait and see 
what Congress does.” 

We all know that Congress is being 
represented by independent counsel on 
any constitutional issues involved. 

For the life of me, I cannot see any 
possible connection between, on the one 
hand, decisions by the House to seat or 
exclude Adam Clayton Powell and, on 
the other, decisions by the Department 
of Justice as to whether he should be 
e against for misusing public 

unds. 

After all, my predecessor, a Republi- 
can Congressman, Ernest Bramblett of 
California, was proceeded against, prose- 
cuted by a Republican Department of 
Justice, and was found guilty. 

I believe there is no excuse why the 
Department of Justice should not in- 
vestigate this matter thoroughly and 
proceed to do so promptly. 


RECOVERING INVESTMENT IN NATO 
FACILITIES 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States 
have invested $1 billion in various facili- 
ties in France in order to help provide 
for the common defense of France and 
Western Europe: Because of the posi- 
tion taken by the De Gaulle government, 
we must abandon those facilities. Only 
18 days remain wherein we may recover 
some of the residual value. I suggest 
the State Department should utilize 
these 18 days to work out further agree- 
ments to protect in some way the finan- 
cial interest of America. 

The outcome of yesterday of the 
French elections make it all the more 
imperative that we act now to protect 
our taxpayers from the loss of the resid- 
ual value of $643 million worth of U.S. 
funded installations and $300 million 
worth of NATO installations, built with 
our taxpayers’ money. 

The American people’s right to recover 
the residual value of property con- 
structed in France with American funds 
was clearly established in our early 
agreements with the French Govern- 
ment. 

However, investigation of this situation 
by a subcommittee of the other body, 
as reported to the Congress on January 
30, shows that the interest of American 
taxpayers have not been adequately pro- 
tected in agreements relating to the con- 
struction of facilities in France. 

Judging from past experience, I doubt if 
the American Government will be able 
to extract any worthwhile agreements in 
the time remaining, but certainly every 
effort should be made to reach some sort 
of understanding. Since it is De Gaulle’s 
decision that America abandon these 
NATO bases, America should not leave 
these facilities behind with no effort 
whatsoever to make the French Govern- 
ment live up to its obligations. 

I suggest also, Mr. Speaker, that the 
failure of the State Department and De- 
fense Department to adequately protect 
taxpayers’ interests relating to installa- 
tions built in France raises some serious 
questions about whether our right to re- 
cover residual values in other countries, 
where we have bases, are being protected. 


THE NO. 1 BASKETBALL TEAM IN 
THE SOUTHEASTERN CONFER- 
ENCE—THE UNIVERSITY OF TEN- 
NESSEE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
pride I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the No. 1 basketball team in the 
Southeastern Conference—the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 
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Playing against heavy odds, these 
young men once again showed cooper- 
ation and a spirit that long ago named 
Tennessee the Volunteer State. Wrote 
Marvin West in the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel: 

They laughed, they cried and they jumped 
for joy... and finally they paused and of- 
fered a prayer of thanksgiving. The happi- 
est basketball players in the whole world last 
night were the Volunteers of Tennessee, un- 
disputed champions of the Southeastern 
Conference. 


We Tennesseans are very proud of the 
University, of Tennessee and its students 
who have a challenging academic pro- 
gram and the encouragement to pursue 
physical fitness. We are fortunate to 
have on the staff of our university one 
of the country’s finest basketball 
coaches, Ray Mears. 

I congratulate Ray and his coworkers 
on a good season. 

Setting a record all his own was the 
Vol captain, Ron Widby, of Knoxville. 
He has led his team through the best 
season in UT basketball history. 

Perhaps the Knoxville Journal best 
captured the attitude of Vol fans in this 
editorial statement: 

Few experiences in life are as inspir- 
ing and rewarding as the winning of a 
goal, particularly when that goal, at the 
outset, appeared to be far beyond reach. 

The University of Tennessee basketball 
team has delighted our hearts by achieving 
such a goal. Given little chance at the start 
of the season, the Vols won the 1966-67 
Southeastern Conference championship with 
a display of effort and dedication that has 


brought the team and the University count- 
less new fans, 

To the team’s excellent coach, Ray Mears, 
his colleagues and his players, we join all 
other Vol fans in saying, Well Done, Per- 
haps it is not too much to hope that the 
next goal, the NCAA 


DREW PEARSON 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
yame „ a 1 there objection to 

request o gentleman f 
Louisiana? * — 


There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGOGNNER. Mr. President, 
there is an increasing tendency these 
days among an element of journalists 
who are not worthy of the honorable 
title, to assassinate by smear, innuendo, 
and with a distorted telling of a portion 
of a story. One of the most nefarious 
practitioners of this questionable art is 
Drew Pearson who is aided and abetted 
by his equally guilty partner, Jack An- 
derson. 

Writers like Pearson and Anderson 
take advantage of the tendency of many 
people to regard what they read in print 
as the gospel truth, which, of course, it 
is not. I do not know the answer to how 
writers of this type can be controlled, 
but I do know that something has to be 
done to show the public what irrespon- 
sible people they are. One way I can 
help in this fight to preserve men’s char- 
acter is to call attention to a book called 
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“The Drew Pearson Story,” written by 
Frank Kluckhohn and J. Franklin. It is 
published by Charles Hallberg & Co., of 
Chicago. I urge everyone to read this 
book so that they will have a better in- 
sight into the twisted minds of Pearson 
and Anderson and be on their guard 
whenever they read anything attributed 
to either of them. 

Forewarned is forearmed and in deal- 
ing with character assassins like these 
two, the people need all the ammuni- 
tion they can get. I commend this book 
to the attention of every Member. 

If nothing else, this book proves what 
is always true, that there are two sides 
to every story. Too often, Pearson and 
Anderson give us only one and a dis- 
torted one at that. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PATH TO PEACE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, President Johnson again dem- 
onstrated to the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the world at his recent press con- 
ference that he does not intend to 
swerve from his intent of achieving a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam. Yet he 
believes that a sign of firm intent to 
negotiate has not been received from 
our enemies in that war-torn country. 

The President has sent Government 
emissaries around the world seeking 
every possiblity to negotiate. He sent 
messengers of peace to far points of the 
globe to stress that we are ready to talk. 
And he has used the great military and 
economic power of the United States 
with restraint and judgment in Vietnam. 
For he knows that the strong must be 
wise and prudent in a world filled with 
conflict. 

President Johnson said recently that 
he goes to bed each night feeling he has 
failed because peace had not come to 
Vietnam. I say that if that is failure, it 
is a failure of the other side—not ours. 
It takes two to negotiate. 

The President has said that he would 
go anywhere at any time on the shortest 
notice to talk peace—and without pre- 
conditions. This the enemy has refused 
to do. So the President must persist, 
and we must support him in his persist- 
ence. The President of the United 
States cannot run out on freedom. We 
should not run out on the President of 
the United States. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 

AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS—PERMISSION TO 
SIT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs may sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


“PANCHO” AND HEADSTART 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we hear of “what’s wrong” with 
our country, what's wrong“ with the 
Congress, what's wrong” with our pro- 
grams. We hear so much of What's 
wrong” that I thought it would be a 
happy interlude to bring to your atten- 
tion a “what’s right” item. 

This morning, our gracious First Lady, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, had a movie 
star at the White House for a celebration 
and a private showing of his first movie. 
His name is “Pancho”—more formally it 
is Frank Mansera, and he is 5 years old. 
He comes from San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
where he lives with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Mansera. 

Who is this famous movie star? He is 
just another American kid who was 
helped by our Headstart program. Peo- 
ple thought Pancho was retarded. But 
he just needed a little bit of help. Now 
he is an alert normal youngster, and this 
movie tells his story, and the story of our 
Headstart program. 

In this connection, also, I had in my 
office an old schoolmate, Prof. Gonzalo 
Garza and his wife, of Corpus Christi, 
Tex. He is in charge of Headstart for 
that city. Mr. Garza has done such a 
wonderful job that Mrs. Johnson invited 
him up for the ceremonies. 

The story is the same everywhere you 
go—what a good program, what a won- 
derful program, what a successful pro- 
gram. Forgive me, Mr. Speaker, for 
breaking the trend but, by golly, I 
thought you would like to hear at least 
a little bit of what's right.“ 


THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
MEETING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 84) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 


fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
Bok hear this message from the Presi- 

ent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt] makes the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 34] 

Abbitt Friedel Passman 
Adair Fulton, Tenn. Pelly 
Ashbrook Galifianakis Pettis 
Ashley Gardner Pirnie 
Aspinall Gubser Poage 
Baring Haley Pool 
Bolton Hanna Resnick 
Bow Heckler, Mass. Rhodes, Pa 
Brademas Helstoski Riegle 
Brown, Calif. Herlong Rivers 
Burton, Utah Holifield Ronan 
Cahill Howard Rostenkowski 
Clancy Ichord Roybal 
Clausen, Irwin St Germain 

Don H. Jacobs Shipley 
Cleveland Karth Sisk 
Conyers Kluczynski Smith, N.Y. 
Corman Kupferman S 
Cramer Long, La. Stephens 
Daddario McEwen Teague, Tex, 
Dellenback Madden Watkins 
Dent May ey 
Derwinski Michel Williams, Miss, 
Diggs Willis 
Dow Moorhead Winn 
Downing Morton Wright 
Eilberg Mosher Zablocki 
Fallon Nix Zion 
Farbstein O'Konski 
Fino Ottinger 


The SPEAKER, pro. tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 344 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
goodings under the call were dispensed 


THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
MEETING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 84) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, without objection, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In less than a month, the leaders of the 
American states will meet in Punta del 
Este in Uruguay. 

It will be the first such meeting in a 
decade, and the second ever held, of the 
heads of the free nations of our hemi- 
spheric system. 

This meeting represents another link 
in the bond of partnership which joins 
us with more than 230 million neighbors 
to the south. 

The gathering is far more than a sym- 
bol of flourishing friendship. Its purpose 
is a review of the progress we have made 
together in a great adventure which 
unites the destinies of all of us. Beyond 
that it will include a common commit- 
ment to the historic and humane next 
steps we plan to take together. 

I look to this meeting with enthusiasm. 
The peaceful and progressive revolution 
which is transforming Latin America is 
one of the great inspirational movements 
of our time. Our participation in that 
revolution is a worthy enterprise blend- 
ing our deepest national traditions with 
our most responsible concepts of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

THE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 

The cooperative spirit between the rest 
of the Americas and the United States 
has been building for decades. 
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The establishment of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank in 1959, and the 
Act of Bogotá in 1960, under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower, helped 
turn that spirit to substance. In those 
historic compacts the American govern- 
ments pledged their joint efforts to the 
development of programs to improve the 
lives of all the people of Latin America. 
They provided the impetus for an action 
taken in 1961 on which the history of the 
hemisphere has since turned. That ac- 
tion—the Alliance for Progress, which 
moved dramatically forward under Pres- 
ident Kennedy—fused old dreams and 
fired new hopes. With its commitment 
of mutual assistance and self-help pro- 
grams, it attacked evils as old as the con- 
dition of man—hunger, ignorance, and 
disease. 

That Alliance is now 6 years old. 

What can we say of it? 

We can say that there is a clear record 
of progress. Per capita growth rates for 
Latin America show that more countries 
have broken the economic stagnation of 
earlier years. Reform and moderniza- 
tion are advancing as a new wave of 
managers and technicians apply their 
skills. There have been steady gains in 
private, national, and foreign invest- 
ments. Inflation is easing. The strug- 
gle for social justice is proceeding. 

These are all true. But the statements 
of progress are more meaningful, and 
they more realistically reflect the spirit 
of the Alliance, when they relate to the 
people for whose lives the Alliance itself 
was created. Since the Alliance began, 
and with the funds that we have con- 
tributed: 

Men, women, and children are alive 
today who would otherwise have died. 

One hundred million people are being 
protected from malaria. In 10 countries, 
deaths caused by malaria dropped from 
10,810 to 2,280 in 3 years’ time. Small- 
pox cases declined almost as sharply. 

Twelve hundred health centers, includ- 
ing hospitals and mobile medical units, 
are in operation or soon will be. 

For tens of thousands of families, the 
most fundamental conditions of life are 
improving. 

Three hundred fifty thousand housing 
units have been, or are now being built. 

Two thousand rural wells and 1,170 
portable water supply systems have been 
built to benefit some 20 million persons. 

Children are going to school now who 
would not have gone before. 

Primary school enrollments have in- 
creased by 23 percent; secondary school 
enrollments by 50 percent; university en- 
rollments by 39 percent. 

Twenty-eight thousand classrooms 
have been built. 

One hundred sixty thousand teachers 
have been trained or given additional 
training. A 

More than 14 million textbooks have 
been distributed. 

Thirteen million schoolchildren and 
3 million preschoolers participate in 
school lunch programs. 

Men whose fathers for generations 
have worked land owned by others now 
work it as their own. 

Sixteen countries have legislation deal- 
ing directly with land reform. 
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With U.S. assistance, 1.1 million acres 
have been irrigated and 106,000 acres re- 
claimed. 

More than 700,000 agricultural loans 
have benefitted 3.5 million people. 

Fifteen thousand miles of road have 
been built or improved, many of them 
farm-to-market access roads. 

All of these are heartening facts. But 
they are only the beginning of the story, 
and only part of it. Statistics can only 
suggest the deep human meaning of 
hope alive now where once none lived. 
Statistics cannot report the wonder of a 
child born into a world which will give 
him a chance to break through the tyr- 
anny of indifference which doomed gen- 
erations before him to lives of bleakness 
and want and misery. 

Nor can they reveal the revolution 
which has come about in the minds of 
tens of millions of people when they saw 
that their own efforts, combined with 
those of their governments and their 
friends abroad, could change their lives 
for the better. 

Perhaps most important of all, statis- 
tics cannot adequately reflect the emer- 
gence of a vigorous, compenent, and 
confident new generation of Latin Amer- 
ican leaders. These men are deter- 
mined to see realized in their own time a 
strong, modern Latin America, loyal to 
its own traditions and history. They are 
men who know that rhetoric and resolu- 
tions are no substitute for sustained hard 
work. 

And statistics can never tell us what 
might have been. They cannot record 
the shots which might have rung out in 
the avenidas and plazas of a dozen Latin 
American cities, but did not—or the 
howls of angry crowds which might have 
formed, but did not. The full success 
of the Alliance for Progress must be 
sought not only in what has been ac- 
complished but in what has been avoided 
as well. 

Ferment gripped the hemisphere when 
the Alliance was born. In places 
throughout the world, terror with its 
bloodshed sought to redress ancient 
evils. And in some of these places—in 
Cuba and half a world away in southeast 
Asia—even greater evil followed the 
thrust of violence. Through their own 
efforts under the Alliance for Progress, 
the Latin Americans have transformed 
the hemisphere into a region of deter- 
mination and hope. 

The U.S. participation in the Al- 
liance was a bold affirmation of its be- 
lief that the true revolution which bet- 
ters men’s lives can be effected peace- 
fully. The Alliance’s 6-year record of 
accomplishments is history’s clear testa- 
ment to the validity of that belief. 

It is also a testament to the validity 
of the underlying principle of self-help. 
Our support has been vitally important 
to the successes so far achieved. But the 
commitments and dedication of the 
Latin American nations themselves to 
these tasks has been the keystone of that 
success. 

THE TASK BEFORE US 

The record of progress only illumi- 
nates the work which still must be done 
if life for the people of this hemisphere 
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is truly to improve—not just for today, 
but for the changing years ahead. 

Last August, in a statement on the 
fifth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress, I described the challenge in 
these terms: 

If present trends continue, the population 
of this hemisphere will be almost 1 billion by 
the year 2000. Two-thirds—some 625 mil- 
lion—will live in Latin America. Whatever 
may be done through programs to reduce the 
rate of population growth, Latin America 
faces a vast challenge. 

Farm production, for instance, should in- 
crease by 6 percent every year, and that will 
be double the present rate. 

At least 140 million new jobs will need 
to be created. 

Over a million new homes should be built 
each year. 

More than 175,000 new doctors need to be 
trained to meet the very minimum require- 
ments. 

Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms 
should be constructed. 

And annual per capita growth rates should 
increase to the range of 4 to 6 percent. 

These requirements, added to the demands 
of the present, mean that new sights must 
be set, that new directions and renewed drive 
must be found if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge, if we are to move forward. 


It is with these sober problems con- 
fronting us that the leaders of the Amer- 
ican states will meet at Punta del Este. 

PILLARS OF PROGRESS 


Our governments have been hard at 
work for months preparing for this 
meeting. 

Our concern has centered on the ques- 
tion of how we can speed the develop- 
ment process in Latin America. We 
know that growth and trade are inter- 
acting forces: We know that they de- 
pend on the free movement of products, 
people, and capital. We know they de- 
pend on people who are healthy and 
educated. We know that these condi- 
tions contain the seeds of prosperity for 
all of us. 

Further, based on our joint experience 
so far under the Alliance, we know that 
the future progress of the hemisphere 
must rest on four strong pillars: 

1. ELIMINATION OF BARRIERS TO TRADE 


Civilization in most of Latin America 
followed along the coastal rim of the 
continent. Today the centers of popu- 
lation are concentrated here. Vast 
inner frontiers lie remote and un- 
touched, separated from each other by 
great rivers, mountains, forests, and 
deserts. Simon Bolivar saw these nat- 
ural barriers as major obstacles to trade 
and communication and to his dream of 
a single great Latin American republic. 

Because of them, Latin American 
countries for a century and a half 
tended to look outward for their markets 
to Europe and the United States. 

Now they are looking inward as well. 
They see the same barriers, but they see 
them as less formidable. They are con- 
fident that with modern technology they 
can be overcome. Now with projects set 
in motion by the Alliance for Progress, 
men are beginning to carve roads along 
the slopes of the Andes, push bridges 
across the rushing rivers, connect power 
grids, extend pipelines, and link the 
overland national markets. 

barriers of nature symbolize 
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obstructions every bit as restrictive as 
the artificial trade barriers than men 
erect. The work to remove them both 
must proceed together. 

Latin American leaders have seen the 
very real threat of industrial stagnation 
in the high tariff barriers they have 
erected against their commerce with 
each other. They see economic integra- 
tion as indispensible to their future in- 
dustrial growth. 

The Central American countries, stim- 
ulated by Alliance programs, have al- 
ready achieved spectacular increases in 
trade and investment. The larger 
grouping of South American states and 
Mexico, however, has approached eco- 
nomic unity at a slower pace. 

Now both groups together must sys- 
tematically move toward a Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market. When this is 
carried into effect, it will bring the most 
profound change in hemispheric rela- 
tions since independence. The coun- 
tries of Latin America have given clear 
and sure indication that they intend to 
ae together to advance toward this 
a 2. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION, 

The burden of illiteracy, which the 
masses of people in Latin America have 
borne for centuries, is beginning to lift. 
In other times, the pace might have been 
saitsfactory. It cannot be considered so 
today. 

The countries of Latin America hope 
and aim to be economically strong. Such 
nations will require trained people in an 
abundance far greater than their class- 
rooms and laboratories provide. The 
scientists, the teachers, the skilled labor- 
ers, the administrators, and the planners 
on. whom tomorrow depends must be 
trained before tomorrow arrives. Chil- 
dren must go to school in ever-increas- 
ing’ numbers. Adults who have never 
written their names must be raised to the 
level of literacy. University facilities 
must be expanded and scientific, tech- 
nical, and vocational training must be 
provided of different kinds and in differ- 
ent fields. 

All of this means more schools and an 
expansion of educational opportunities to 
reach more and more people with every 
passing month. 


3. AGRICULTURE 


Half the people of Latin America live 
in rural areas. 

Most of that rural life is still shackled 
by poverty and neglect. Agricultural 
productivity is still restricted by out- 
dated methods and outmoded policies. 
Comprehensive programs and reforms 
must be accelerated to bring modern 
farming techniques to the campo. 

We and our neighbors to the south en- 
vision a dynamic Latin American agri- 
culture which will help raise the stand- 
ards of rural life. 

We envision a sufficient increase in the 
production of food to provide for their 
growing populations—and to help meet 
world needs as well. ; À 

We envision a modernization of farm- 
ing policies and techniques which will 
lead to a healthy competitive climate for 
food production, 
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4. HEALTH 


Finally, we will strive harder than ever 
before to improve the health of all the 
people. 

The battle against diseases that kill 
and cripple will be intensified, 

Programs to make safe water supply 
and essential sanitation services available 
to all will be accelerated. 

Nutrition levels for poor children and 
their parents will be advanced. 

These are the problems we face to- 
gether, and the promises we envision to- 
gether, as we prepare for Punta del 
Este. 

The problems are real. But the 

promises are also real. They are not 

empty visions. They are all within our 

reach. They will not be accomplished 

quickly or easily. But they are objectives 

worthy of the support of all our people. 
INCREASED ASSISTANCE 


In keeping with the spirit of our com- 
mitment under the Alliance for Progress 
and after a careful review of the objec- 
tives which our Latin American neigh- 
bors have set for themselves, I believe 
that we should pledge increased financial 
assistance in the years ahead. 

The fundamental principle which has 
guided us in the past—demonstrated 
need and self-help—will continue to 
shape our actions in the future. 

I recommend that Congress approve a 
commitment to increase our aid by up to 
$1.5 billion or about $300 million per year 
over the next 5 years. 

It must not be at the expense of our 
efforts in other parts of this troubled 
world. 

This amount will be in addition to the 
$1 billion we have been annually invest- 
ing in the future of Latin American 
democracy, since the Alliance for 
Progress began 6 years ago. The total 
value of our economic assistance, even 
after the proposed increases, will still 
be only a fraction of the resources the 
Latin American nations are themselves 
investing. 

The $1.5 billion increase I propose 
must be considered an approximate 
figure. Its precise determination will 
depend on steps which the Latin Amer- 
ican nations themselves must take. But 
even so, we can project in a general way 
what will be necessary: 

1. AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, AND HEALTH 

Approximately $900 million of this 
increase should be used over the next 
5 years to train teachers and build new 
laboratories and classrooms; to increase 
food production and combat the mal- 
nutrition which stunts the promise of 
young children; to fight disease and 
cure the ill. 

One hundred million dollars of this 
amount has been included in the fiscal 
1968 budget totals. I will request that 
it be added to the new obligational au- 
thority of $543 million already recom- 
mended for the Alliance for Progress. 

For the next 4 fiscal years, the addi- 
tional annual amount of some $200 mil- 
lion is within the $750 million authori- 
zation for the Alliance for Progress 
approved by Congress last year. 
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2. LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


Approximately one-quarter to one- 
half billion dollars over a 3- to 5-year 
period, beginning about 1970, may be 
required to assist Latin America to 
move toward a common market. 

Progress in this direction will require 
a period of transition. To help with 
this adjustment, assistance can be used 
to retrain workers, ease balance-of-pay- 
ments problems, and stimulate intra- 
Latin American trade. 

The members of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, including the United States, should 
be prepared to finance this assistance on 
an equitable matching basis. 

I will ask Congress to authorize these 
funds only when the first essential steps 
toward a common market are taken. 

3. MULTINATIONAL PROJECTS—COMMUNICA- 

TIONS, ROADS AND SYSTEMS 

Approximately $150 million over a 3- 
year period should provide additional 
funds to the Inter-American Bank’s 
Fund for Special Operations. These in- 
creased contributions can help finance 
preinvestment studies and a portion of 
the cost of new multinational projects: 

Roads to link the nations and people 
of Latin America. 

Modern communication networks. to 
speed communications. 

Bridges to carry the fruits of commerce 
over river barriers; dams to stem the 
ravages of flood. 

Hydroelectric plants to provide a 
plentiful source of power for growth and 
prosperity. 

We will request congressional authori- 
zation to provide this amount together 
with our regular $250 million annual con- 
tribution for each of the next 3 years to 
the Inter-American Bank’s Fund for 
Special Operations. 

We expect our partners in the Bank 
to increase their contributions on a pro- 
portional basis. 


CONCLUSION 


For the nations participating, Punta 
del Este will be a returning. It was there, 
6 years ago in that city by the sea, that 
the American nations framed the char- 
ter of the Alliance which unites the 
hopes of this hemisphere. 

We will be bringing with us the ac- 
cumulated wisdom shaped by the expe- 
rience gained in the years that have in- 
tervened. 

We have learned much. Our sister 
countries know, and know well, that the 
burden of the task is theirs, the decisions 
are theirs, the initiative to build these 
new societies must be theirs. They know 
that the only road to progress is the road 
of self-help. 

They know that our role can only be 
that of support, with our investment only 
a small portion of what they themselves 
contribute to their future. 

This knowledge strengthens their own 
resolve, and their own commitment. 

The people of the United States have 
learned, over the 6 years since that first 
conference at Punta del Este, that the 
investment to which we pledged our sup- 
port there is a good and honorable one. 

It is an investment made in the spirit 
of our world view, so well described by 
a great American jurist, Learned Hand: 
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Right knows no boundaries, and justice 
no frontiers; the brotherhood of man is not 
a domestic institution. 


That view of the world provides us with 
the knowledge that service is mutually 
rewarding. We have learned in the span 
of a generation that when we help others 
in a truly meaningful way, we serve our 
own Vital interests as well. 

I could go to the summit meeting with 
the President’s Exchange authority and 
reach understandings with our Latin 
American neighbors on behalf of this 
country. I believe it is much more in our 
democratic tradition if the Executive and 
the Congress work together as partners 
in this matter. 

I am, therefore, going to you in the 
Congress not after a commitment has 
been made, but before making any com- 
mitment. I seek your guidance and your 
counsel. I have already met with some 
40 of your leaders. 

I am asking the entire Congress and 
the American people to consider thor- 
oughly my recommendations. I will look 
to their judgment and support as I pre- 
pare for our Nation’s return to Punta del 
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ALL ASPECTS OF THE ALLIANCE 
REMAIN VALID 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 
dent Johnson prepares to meet with his 
fellow Chief Executives of the Western 
Hemisphere next month, it is imperative 
that he take with him the knowledge that 
the Congress and the American people 
are conscious of the significance of this 
meeting at the summit. It is remarkable 
that Presidents and heads of government 
are gathering together to set the course 
for social and economic development in 
the Americas for the next 10 or 15 years. 
This in itself clearly demonstrates the 
importance we Americans—throughout 
the hemisphere—give to our peaceful 
revolution, the Alliance for Progress. 

I think it is important to stress that 
all of the original goals of the Alliance 
for Progress are being actively pursued 
by the United States and its Latin Ameri- 
can partners in this historic endeavor. 

It is well to remember that the specific 
items of consideration on the agenda for 
this important meeting are all listed and 
described in the Charter of Punta del 
Este, the document that was signed by 
the Alliance nations back in August of 
1961. Common Market arrangement for 
Latin America and development of rural 
life, for example, are stated clearly in 
the Alliance charter as major goals. And 
all the other goals, to be sure, are in 
various stages of achievement. In most 
countries, for example, major tax mod- 
ernization steps have already been taken, 
and programs of agricultural reform are 
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already in being. Efforts to meet the 
staggering demand for decent housing, 
and similar social goals of the Alliance, 
not only continue but continue in most 
countries at an increasingly faster pace. 

In short, what the six-point agenda of 
the summit amounts to is really an em- 
phasis of certain priorities. The mem- 
bers of the Alliance have recognized, in 
other words, that certain goals of the 
Alliance in this sixth year require special 
attention. At this point, we jointly have 
recognized the importance of emphasiz- 
ing these six key areas in this broad de- 
velopment endeavor. 

The goals described in 1961, in the 
Charter of Punta del Este, remain our 
goals today. And I believe that action 
to come from the summit meeting at 
Punta del Este, 1967, will carry us more 
quickly toward realization of those 
goals. 

Let us make it clear, then, that we 
fully understand President Johnson’s 
mission and that we support his efforts 
enthusiastically. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, who T believe will be 
a member of the subcommittee that con- 
siders this important matter. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
yielding; and I concur with his remarks. 

It is clear from the President’s mes- 
sage on the Latin American summit 
meeting, and from the evidence of pros- 
pering neighbors, that the Alliance for 
Progress has produced concrete results 
and not just rhetoric during the last 6 
years of its existence. 

Surely such results have been possible 
largely because of the commitment and 
dedication of the Latin American coun- 
tries themselves to the principles of 
Punta del Este. 

Self-help was a guiding concept of the 
Alliance. And the President’s message 
illustrates how it has now become the 
keystone of its growing success, 

The ideas which the heads of state of 
the hemisphere will discuss next month— 
particularly those of a Latin American 
Common Market and of multinational 
projects for transportation and commu- 
nication—are proof of the encouraging 
initiative that has been generated by 
our Latin American neighbors them- 
selves. The President’s message makes 
clear the need for that initiative to sur- 
vive and prosper. But it recognizes too 
the role that we must play to perpetuate 
both the Alliance and the bold hemi- 
spheric incentives that its programs have 
inspired. 

I feel certain that my colleagues will 
agree that the forthcoming meeting at 
Punta del Este presents a unique oppor- 
tunity to maximize the impact of U.S. 
cooperation on the promising progress 
of this hemisphere. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I say to the 
gentleman, I appreciate his strong en- 
dorsement. It is most important that his 
subcommittee act expeditiously and that 
we pass this legislation before Easter. 

Mr. FASCELL. I am sure the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs will act 
expeditiously. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s message on Latin 
America gives renewed hope for the suc- 
cess of the summit meeting in Punta del 
Este that will be held in a few weeks. 
I warmly endorse this message as a clear 
indication of our Nation’s willingness to 
be full and active partners in the affairs 
of this hemisphere in the months and 
years ahead, 

The problems of Latin America are 
centuries old. They demand a co- 
ordinated attack by daring and ingenious 
men, with a commitment of human and 
material resources adequate to meet the 
needs of 200 million people. 

As our President meets with other 
heads of State in Uruguay, he can be 
assured of the enthusiastic support of the 
American people, who want to be both 
good neighbors and helping partners for 
hemispheric progress. 

I think that President Johnson can 
also count on the support of the 90th 
Congress, I believe that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Members will en- 
dorse his request to increase our Latin 
American aid by about $300 million per 
year over the next 5 years. 

This increase reflects the hard reali- 
ties and growing needs for achieving 
fundamental progress in health, nutri- 
tion, and education—basics for the kind 
of political and social stability so neces- 
sary to economic progress. 

The Alliance for Progress is now 6 
years old. The total value of our eco- 
nomic assistance, even after the pro- 
posed increases, will still be only a frac- 
tion of the resources the Latin American 
nations are themselves investing. 

We in Congress can do nothing less 
than to fully support the President’s re- 
quest and reaffirm America’s commit- 
ment to a strong and stable Latin 
America, 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in support of our President’s dy- 
namic leadership in proposing for the 
seventies “a decade of singular Latin 
American achievement.” This is truly, 
as he said, a “critically important new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress,” and I 
would like to add the supposition that by 
the time the seventies have melded into 
the eighties, Americans both North and 
South will look back on these days—and 
especially on April 1967 and the Presi- 
dent’s meeting at Punta del Este—as the 
turning point in a bold new design for 
the future. 

For free trade awaits us on the horizon. 
It is only for us to march off in search 
of it, and this we will be beginning to 
do today, behind the steps of our leader, 
President Johnson. The best hope for a 
major breakthrough in the economic de- 
velopment. of our good neighbors to the 
south—and they need a major break- 
through, we all know that—is rapid 
progress toward economic integration. 
Up to now, some progress has been made 
toward that goal: the Latin American 
Free Trade Association and, even more, 
the Central American Common Market. 
Progress has not been fast enough, but 
still these organizations have helped to 
show us the way. In Central America, 
for example, exports between the five 
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member countries grew from $33 million 
in 1960 to $140 million in 1965. In the 
larger LAFTA) which now includes Mex- 
ico and nine South American countries, 
progress toward cutting down restric- 
tions to trade has been a bit slower 
though there have been signs of move- 
ment. Exports have risen from $775 
million in 1962 to $1.4 billion in 1965, 
almost double. 

This, however, is not enough. If the 
countries of Latin America are to pro- 
gress ahead of their 2.9-percent annual 
growth rate in population, they must do 
better. Its population of 200 million to- 
day may very likely be 600 million by 
the turn of the century. Time is not on 
our side; we must act, and we must act 
together. 

Like the doubling of exports in the 
LAFTA, the countries of Latin Arnerica 
also doubled their gross national income 
between 1950 and 1965, lifting it from 
$35.2 billion to $70.7 billion. This is good, 
but it is not enough. During the same 
period, the United States increased its 
GNP by 300 percent—from $284.6 billion 
to more than $700 billion. Clearly, we 
here in the United States are pulling 
away from our friends to the south, and 
this is not right. Here we enjoy a per 
capita GNP of $3,270. Compare that 
with the Latin American’s $325. 

Indeed, there must be a significant 
increase in the rate of economic growth. 
I would add that just an increase is not 
enough; it must be significant, and it 
must be impressive. 

It can be achieved, but we must all 
work together. The decade ahead calls 
for ever closer cooperation between all 
of us in this hemisphere. I mean not 
merely at the government level, im- 
portant as that is, but also through cul- 
tural, business, intellectual, educational, 
and recreational associations. We must 
see each other more, and we must meet 
with each other more. 

Almost 6 years ago, the Charter of 
Punta del Este set in motion a vast new 
dream of building a stronger Latin 
America that will take its place in the 
great new future that lies before us. 
President Johnson is both recommitting 
this country to that pledge and laying out 
new and stronger guidelines. He and 
his fellow chief executives seek to 
harness the vast transformations that 
are taking place in this hemisphere, 
harness them for the good of all. 

My colleagues recall the high tariffs 
and restrictive trade policies which char- 
acterized our country during the 1920’s 
and the early 1930’s. Then, under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, amended 
and expanded on various occasions 
through 1962, we set the course of trade 
policy, harnessing the trends evident in 
other of world’s great trading nations, 
toward liberalization and trade expan- 
sion. At rst, American business was 
cautious and skeptical, but they need not 
have been. The benefits of this policy 
to American business are now part of 
history. Our exports have increased 13 
times over. In the early 1930’s, we 
sold about $2 billion of our commodities 
abroad; by 1948 the figure had jumped 
to $12.5 billion and last year was over $27 
billion. 
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We shall all benefit, North and South, 
from a liberalized trade policy in the 
Americas. As the President said last 
summer: 

We are ready. .. to work in close coopera- 
tion toward an integrated Latin America. To 
my fellow Presidents I pledge: Move boldly 
along this path and the United States will 
be at your side. 


Let us march forward boldly together. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, self- 
criticism has always been one of the 
strong points of the American culture. 
Whenever we do not have anything else 
to do, we always look around to see what 
we can complain about. 

For years, our Latin American policies 
have been a prime target for such self- 
criticism. And we always seem to have 
plenty of experts who can tell us exactly 
what we are doing wrong, and why. 
We are constantly being reminded of one 
abysmal failure after another. 

Now, it is not my purpose today to 
defend every action we have taken—or 
have failed to take—in Latin America. 
Surely we have made mistakes. Surely 
we could have done more. Surely we 
could have anticipated problems. 

But let us not blind ourselves to what 
we have done right. Let us learn from 
our errors, to be sure. But let us also 
learn from our successes. 

Today, President Johnson has sent us a 
major document on Latin America. And 
he has given us just such a reasoned 
and balanced progress report. I com- 
mend it to the attention of every Ameri- 
can. If its urgency cries out for their 
concern, its list of accomplishments cries 
out for their applause. 

The fact is, we have made progress in 
Latin America. And if it is difficult 
to perceive, it is only because so much 
more remains to be done. 

Someone once noted that “history 
never records the alternatives.” This is 
what President Johnson is telling us in 
his message today. He says: 

Statistics can never tell us what might 
have been. They cannot record the shots 
which might have rung out in the avenidas 
and plazas of a dozen Latin American cities, 
but did not—or the howls of angry crowds 
which might have formed, but did not. Yet 
the full success of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to this point must be sought not only 
in what has been accomplished but what 
has been avoided as well. 


I hope we will all remember this as we 
consider the President’s proposals to us 
today. Some will say we are piling fail- 
ure on top of failure. But I say we are 
building on a record of compassion and 
accomplishment—and I hope we will 
continue to do so. 

Let us support the President’s pro- 
gram, so that we may never know what 
failure is really like. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people are well 
known for their dedication to the con- 
cept of the good neighbor. The Presi- 
dent’s timely message crystallizes the 
broader implications of that concept as 
we prepare to meet with our Nation’s 
neighbors to the south. 

Mr. Johnson’s appeal is thorough in 
its evaluation of past accomplishment 
under the Alliance for Progress. It is 
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farsighted in its examination and inter- 
pretation of the tasks we face. The 
progress of our hemisphere is indivisible. 
If it is strengthened in one of our sister 
republics it stands strengthened on our 
own soil. 

The President is rightly heartened by 
the encouraging signs of sturdy leader- 
ship, initiative, and self-help among our 
Latin neighbors. His message is not a 
blind commitment to short-term objec- 
tives. It is, rather, an enlightened invi- 
tation to a unique opportunity which the 
United States will have in April at Punta 
del Este to fortify the growing incentive 
of our neighbors to help themselves. 

He welcomes the moves that Latin 
America has made toward the integra- 
tion of its economic resources. But he 
recognizes that economic development is 
impossible without concurrent improve- 
ment in the social conditions and in the 
existing institutions of Latin America. 
In this area, we can do much to help ad- 
vance the progress that has already been 
made through existing multinational 
projects. 

The President’s proposals provide an 
intelligent and resourceful blueprint for 
action in the “period of transition” 
which such a revolutionary concept as 
economic integration entails. They re- 
flect the highest traditions of the spirit 
of our commitment under the Alliance 
as well as a careful review of the objec- 
tives which our Latin neighbors have set 
for themselves. 

The total value of the assistance rec- 
ommended in the President’s message is 
insignificant when compared with the 
dividends it now promises to yield. Fur- 
thermore, in the President's own words, 
it is but a fraction of what the Latin 
ogden nations are themselves invest- 


I feel confident that my fellow col- 
leagues will promptly enact Mr. John- 
son’s sound and salutary program. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s strong message on the Latin 
American summit meeting calls on our 
wisdom and vision as we look to our 
neighbors to the south. We might find 
this hemisphere in less promising po- 
litical and economic circumstances today 
were it not for the early success of the 
Alliance for Progress. In the 6 years of 
its life, the Alliance has given us proof 
that the rising expectations of the peo- 
ples of the Americas can, in fact, be met 
through the peaceful revolution that was 
ignited at Punta del Este in 1961. 

The President has listed the inspiring 
change which the Alliance has brought 
to the people for whose lives it is directed. 
The present picture of Communist Cuba 
where terror sought to redress ancient 
wrongs offers a naked contrast to the 
promising vistas of the true revolution 
of the Alliance to better men’s lives in 
peace. 

Given its performance to date, an ac- 
celeration of the Alliance now appears 
to be a realistic goal. An added U.S. 
investment in the future of our hemi- 
sphere now guarantees an abundant 
return. 

The major share of the burden, as the 
President has stated, will be borne by 
our Latin American neighbors. But we 
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can assist expediency in the areas of 
highest priority for economic and social 
development. 

We can help streamline educational 
and agricultural programs directly re- 
lated to the vital human resources of our 
sister republics. We can facilitate their 
realization of a Common Market and 
accelerate its promise for their indus- 
trial growth. 

We can assist in the task of building 
the necessary substructure of highways 
and communications links so vital to 
the advancement of their goals. 

Our technical assistance in many vital 
areas, including housing and banking, 
has been welcomed and utilized. The 
Inter-American Development Bank is 
filling a real need. 

The President’s message is a clear 
call to continue in a task that affects 
us all—as neighbors in a hemisphere and 
as partners in its peaceful development. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the message by President Johnson on the 
Latin American summit meeting will 
rank among the great and historic state 
papers on a hemispheric solidarity that 
long has been the dream of the wisest of 
the statesmen of this hemisphere and 
the goal of their united and dedicated 
efforts. 

President Johnson tells us that he 
looks to this meeting with enthusiasm 
and describes the peaceful and progres- 
sive revolution which is transforming 
Latin America as one of the great in- 
spirational movements of our times. 
Never has the President approached any 
problem or presented any program with 
more enthusiasm and with more persua- 
sive power. This was true in the con- 
ference in the Cabinet room at the White 
House on Saturday, which I, as a rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, was privileged 
and honored to attend, and it is reflected 
in today’s message to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I can vision the reading 
of President Johnson’s dynamic message 
of today by the school boys and girls of 
all the nations of this hemisphere in 
generations still to be born. It voices 
the challenge of many years from the 
escape of an entire hemisphere from the 
bondage of poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance and furnishes the guidelines by 
which dreams can be brought into real- 
ities. The President points with forceful 
argument to the prospect of a population 
of 1 billion in this hemisphere by the 
year 2000, some 625 living in Latin 
America, and what a hemisphere of 
abundance and of happy welfare it may 
be if in the intervening years there have 
been established a common market and 
the welding together of the economies 
and the interests of an entire hemisphere 
by joint effort of the American republics. 
President Johnson gives fitting recogni- 
tion to what he terms the emergence of 
a vigorous, competent, and confident new 
generation of Latin American leaders. 
May we work with them together for the 
attainment of the heights ahead. 

The program outlined by the President 
will cost money, which will be money 
well invested and will return many fold, 
but the President prudently does not 
wish to make commitments unless and 
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until he has, as he expressed it, the 
guidance and counsel of the Congress. 

I am happy to say that the 40 Mem- 
bers of the Congress who met with the 
President on Saturday, a bipartisan 
group from the House and the other 
body, expressed Hill approval of the 
President's dynamic program. Tomor- 
row the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will begin its hearing on H.J. Res. 428, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN] chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, on 
which I have served for nearly 12 years. 
I anticipate early approval of the reso- 
lution by the committee and its adoption 
by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years, begin- 
ning long before World War II, when I 
was a nightly commentator over WCFL 
in Chicago, I have advocated a foreign 
and an economic policy that gives pri- 
ority to Latin America and to Africa as 
the areas of the world closest to our na- 
tional interest in trade, culture, and se- 
curity. The shortest crossing of the 
Atlantic is from Africa to South America. 
In Latin America and in Africa are the 
great potential markets of our product. 
And if we keep the cold war and the hot 
war out of Africa and Latin America, 
which to a large extent we have suc- 
ceeded in doing, we have made an abid- 
ing contribution to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat the President's 
message of today will rank among the 
great and historic state papers in the 
story of a hemisphere that pulled itself 
from the imprisonment of poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance by sheer will, by co- 
operatingly working together, by self- 
help and by abiding faith in one another. 

Mr. President, you lead into the new 
day of hemispheric solidarity. With 
faith in you and in the goal we seek, we 
will follow. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the joint congressional resolu- 
tion regarding the forthcoming Inter- 
American Chiefs of State meeting of 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. The agenda 
proposals for that meeting, which I have 
studied closely, promise a significant 
further acceleration of economic and 
social development in Latin America 
and a major new impulse in inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

I am particularly gratified by the em- 
phasis placed on economic integration. 
It is apparent to me that our good 
friends to the south are prepared to make 
a truly determined effort toward a com- 
mon market over the next decade. 
While the complexity and difficulty of 
the integration task should not be un- 
derestimated, the potential benefits for 
the development of Latin America are 
profound—as the European experience 
testifies. Initiatives in this area require 
and deserve the understanding and sup- 
port of this Congress. 

It should be noted that the goal of 
economic integration in Latin America 
has already been commended by a num- 
ber of private organizations and indi- 
viduals. Of particular significance, and 
perhaps of interest to my colleagues, is a 
resolution on Latin American Regional 
Economic Integration adopted by the 53d 
National Foreign Trade Convention last 
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November. As you may be-aware, the 
convention has been sponsored and con- 
ducted since 1914 by the National For- 
eign Trade Council, a private, nonpoliti- 
cal business organization devoted to the 
promotion and protection of United 
States foreign trade and investments. 
The convention brings together execu- 
tives of U.S. business organizations for 
examination of important issues in our 
foreign economic policy. 

In its resolution on economic integra- 
tion the convention urges that: 

The U.S. business community and officials 
of the Government intensify our cooperation 
with the Latin American Free Trade Area 
and the Central American Common Market, 
and with their member countries, to en- 
courage and foster accomplishment of their 
objectives. This cooperation should be di- 
rected especially toward the creation of an 
active common market, to the benefit of the 
ultimate consumer. 


I wish to be identified with this atti- 
tude of firm support for Latin American 
integration. The full text of the resolu- 
tion by the 53d Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion is as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON LATIN AMERICAN REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


Both programs of regional economic inte- 
gration in Latin America—the Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association (LAFTA) and 
the Central American Common Market 
(CACM)—offer real promise for achieving 
the desired increase in the rate of economic 
growth and marked elevation of standards of 
living. Despite some accomplishments, there 
is much work yet to be done. 

The Convention commends the progress 
which has been made and the efforts of self- 
help being put forth by the countries of the 
hemisphere to move more rapidly toward 
these vital goals. The investment in devel- 
opment by Latin American countries is im- 
pressive and encouraging. The benefits to 
be derived from greater movements of goods, 
capital, ideas and people, will be fostered 
and accelerated to the extent that the gov- 
ernments increasingly encourage the full co- 
operation and participation of private enter- 
prise. 

To promote regional communications 
which are essential to economic integration, 
continued emphasis should be given in allo- 
cating funds provided by the United States 
Government to fostering regional programs 
such as highways and telecommunications. 

The Convention urges that the United 
States business community and officials of 
the Government intensify our cooperation 
with LAFTA and CACM, and with their mem- 
ber countries, to encourage and foster accom- 
plishment of their objectives. This coopera- 
tion should be directed especially toward the 
creation of an active common market, to the 
benefit of the ultimate consumer; the pro- 
gram of industrial complementarity; and the 
working out of a sound policy with respect 
to constructive participation of private en- 
terprise of whatever source in the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in support of the joint resolution on 
the forthcoming summit meeting as I 
consider congressional adoption of this 
resolution essential to the success of the 
meeting of the Chiefs of State of our 
hemisphere in charting the course of our 
Alliance for Progress throughout the 
decade of the seventies. 

For our adoption of this resolution will 
demonstrate to our friends in Latin 
America that the people of the United 
States—through their representatives in 
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the Congress—stand firmly and fully 
behind President Johnson's effort to 
move ahead with all possible speed to- 
ward the creation of a Latin American 
Common Market, and that we intend to 
contribute our full share toward insur- 
ing self-sustaining growth—in which 
private initiative and private enterprise 
shall play an increasing role—through- 
out the hemisphere. 

One of the most important results of 
greater regional cooperation in Latin 
America would be the growing attraction 
it would exert upon hitherto untapped 
private capital for development pur- 
poses—and the encouragement it would 
give to the growth of local capital mar- 
kets within Latin America. 

Under the Alliance for Progress, the 
United States has done much to increase 
the role of private investment—both 
within and outside Latin America—in 
encouraging economic growth in Latin 
America. 

As of June 30, 1966, AID and predeces- 
sor agencies had authorized dollar loans 
of roughly $422 million to 61 interme- 
diate credit institutions and coopera- 
tives in 19 Latin American countries. 
In addition to these dollar loans, the 
Agency has contributed well over $200 
million—in equivalent value—of local 
currency to intermediate credit institu- 
tions in eight Latin American countries. 

The impact of these loans to industrial 
development banks, housing institutions, 
agricultural credit banks, and to cooper- 
atives has been considerable. In many 
instances the loans were instrumental in 
establishing the first such intermediate 
credit institution in the country involved. 
Practically all of these loans have been 
accompanied by additional private and 
public investment in the credit institu- 
tions and in this respect the impact of 
the AID loans in terms of new funds 
available to local borowers exceeds the 
roughly $622 million which has been 
committed to date. Furthermore, each 
subloan from a development bank or sav- 
ings and loan association is further 
matched with a contribution by the local 
investors or homeowners. 

AID has also furnished considerable 
technical assistance to the private sector 
in Latin America—assistance ranging 
from the provision of a part-time adviser 
to a particular local institution to more 
extensive, AID-sponsored assistance from 
U.S. consulting firms, universities, co- 
operative and private institutions. And 
other AID programs have helped stim- 
ulate the flow of U.S. private investment 
to Latin America. 

The new course that President John- 
son has proposed for the Alliance—and 
to which we would pledge our support 
by the passage of the resolution before 
us—would accelerate this trend already 
well underway toward greater private 
participation in furthering economic 
progress in Latin America. It would go 
a long way toward enabling the econo- 
mies of Latin America to stand on their 
own feet—and toward financing their 
growth through the more normal chan- 
nels of private trade and private invest- 
ment, rather than from the continued 
infusion of outside public funds. 

We can have no illusions that this 
transformation will occur overnight. 
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But it is underway. And we can spur it 
on by adopting this resolution. 

Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, the President will attend a sum- 
mit meeting with the chiefs of state of 
Latin America to assess the Alliance for 
Progress and to determine what steps are 
necessary to quicken the pace of progress. 

I have noted with great interest the in- 
creasing tempo of the Alliance. What is 
especially gratifying is that more and 
more of the Latins are accepting their 
own heavy responsibilities in connection 
with the development of their nations. 

This self-help is the key. We in the 
United States cannot cure the problems 
of Latin America. Only the Latins’ own 
strenuous efforts can accomplish the nec- 
essary goals of economic, social, and po- 
litical progress. 

To these efforts, we contribute the vital 
catalysts of technical assistance and cap- 
ital. I am proud of this contribution. 
It represents a realization of our respon- 
sibilities to our neighbors. It indicates 
that we have asked ourselves and an- 
swered correctly the following questions: 

What right do we have to assert lead- 
ership in the world—unless we can prove 
our willingness and ability to help our 
neighbors in their struggle for economic, 
social, and political progress? 

What right do we have to suggest to 
our African and Asian friends that rep- 
resentative democracy, responsive to the 
needs of its people, is the way of the 
future—if we fail to assist this hemi- 
sphere to achieve these goals? 

We may be proud of our contribution 
to the Alliance for Progress. Castro is 
no longer a substantial figure of leader- 
ship in Latin America. The past 5 years 
have seen much progress. Juan Valdez, 
the John Smith of Latin America, may 
be living a better life. But what is more 
important is that his eyes have been 
opened to a realization of what great 
things can lie ahead for him and his 
children. ‘These aroused expectations 
must be realized. Sefior Valdez is not 
going to sink back into the morass of 
futility. Juan’s leaders throughout 
Latin America are increasingly aware of 
this, and more and more are struggling 
to help Juan with his problems. 

But these leaders and their govern- 
ments need help, and we must provide 
that help if we make any claim to a sense 
of humanity and leadership. 

It is in response to this expressed need 
that the President has agreed to join 
the chiefs of states of Latin America next 
month. 

The agenda of the meeting speaks in 
terms of economic integration, multi- 
national projects, and so forth. But as 
high-level deliberations take place on 
these themes, let us bear in mind that 
these are only the tools to accomplish the 
purpose—the purpose of helping our 
neighbor, Juan Valdez. 

I say to our President that the John 
Smiths of this country wish him God- 
speed. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, rev- 
olutionary changes are taking place 
today in our hemisphere. Once unlet- 
tered and deprived peoples are clamoring 
for and attaining their rightful place in 
the modern world of the 20th century. 
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To a great extent these new develop- 
ments and the fresh hope of fulfillment 
which accompanies them have arisen as 
a direct result of U.S. financial and tech- 
nical assistance under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

On April 12, President Johnson will 
meet with his fellow American chief 
executives in a summit meeting at an 
already historic site—Punta del Este, 
Uruguay. There, where the Alliance was 
born in August 1961, our President will 
reiterate this country’s support for the 
legitimate claims to the basic needs of 
millions, for homes, work and land, 
health and schools. 

The vast hemispheric economic and 
social development program which began 
with such high hopes at the beginning 
of this decade will receive new impulse, 
and will shift from its initial organiza- 
tional phase into a much broader pro- 
gram of economic integration and multi- 
lateral endeavor. 

The Alliance for Progress has achieved 
major breakthrough in the social and 
economic fields. Millions of our fellow 
Americans in Latin America are now 
free of the scourge of malaria and similar 
endemic threats; thousands of new class- 
rooms provide adequate space and equip- 
ment for eager students; countless farm- 
ers are reaping better crop yields through 
technical and financial assistance under 
supervised agricultural credit programs; 
small industries are being established 
through U.S.-provided seed capital to 
help diversify traditional one-crop econ- 
omies; tens of thousands of people are 
dwelling in new homes—all these and 
many more achievements can be traced 
to programs under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Although the most difficult part of our 
task lies ahead, we can, nevertheless, be 
proud of these accomplishments. What 
would our hemisphere be like today if we 
never had an Alliance for Progress? 

We can also be satisfied as a nation 
that we have not shirked our Alliance 
commitments. The 10-year, $100 billion 
program established in 1961 called for 80 
percent of the financing to come from 
public and private sources in Latin Amer- 
ica itself. Of the remaining 20 percent, 
10 percent represented the U.S. commit- 
ment and the rest was to come from in- 
ternational lending bodies. 

In the first 5 years of the program 
the United States more than met its 
pledge of $1 billion per year through con- 
tributions via AID, Export-Import Bank, 
Food for Peace, the Social Progress 
Trust Fund—administered by the Inter- 
American Development Bank—the Peace 
Corps and others. 

Efforts and results have proved satis- 
fying, but above all the one single, under- 
lying achievement which dwarfs all 
others in significance is the new, per- 
vading Alliance spirit which can be seen 
and felt throughout Latin America. As 
President Johnson said in his speech 
commemorating the fifth anniversary of 
the Alliance last August: 

The Republics of this hemisphere have 
shown that deep social change is compatible 
with peace, is consistent with democracy, 
and is consonant with individual liberty. 
We have sounded a sure and certain note; 
namely, that great change can be wrought 
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by reason and not rifles, by builders and not 
bullets. 


Above all, there is a new trend toward 
self-reliance of the type that generates 
self-pride and the strength to accom- 
plish self-imposed change. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote: 


Welcome evermore to gods and men is the 
self-helping man. 


If this famous essayist were alive today 
he would be overjoyed to witness the ap- 
plication of this principle of self-help 
throughout Latin America. This con- 
cept has from the very start been the 
key to the success of our hemispheric 
development programs, for without it no 
amount of foreign aid can help. 

President Johnson has repeatedly in- 
dicated our country’s willingness to help 
those nations who help themselves. 

US. assistance has aided innumerable 
self-help projects in Latin America— 
whether in national programs such as 
tax and agrarian reform or on the grass- 
roots level in community development 
projects. 

I should like to mention just a few such 
programs today. 

You may be interested to know that 
each AID mission director in Latin 
America now draws from a special fund 
of $50,000 to support small, high-impact 
activities. In these projects dividends 
have been far in excess of the amount of 
U.S. assistance invested. For example, 
in Costa Rica 195 hand pumps were made 
available to rural communities that 
lacked potable water. In Bolivia $250 
worth of cement enabled a community to 
finish building a wing on a children’s 
hospital. 

Often entire villages derive their liveli- 
hood from the production of one or more 
handicraft items. AID and the Peace 
Corps are actively supporting programs 
to help such communities maintain their 
income through improved and expanded 
production. 

In Ecuador AID and the Peace Corps 
are lending assistance to “town plans” 
aimed at comprehensive community im- 
provement. In Cayambe, local citizens, 
under the town physician, have co- 
operated in the construction of a mod- 
ern marketplace, a health clinic, a car- 
pentry co-op, and in providing up-to- 
date equipment for their schools. 

In one small town overlooking 2-mile- 
high Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, a young 
American Peace Corpsman is working 
side by side with his Bolivian partner, 
building and installing water pumps. 

Food for peace provides part pay- 
ment in foods to workers building small 
farm-to-market roads. 

These and many more community de- 
velopment projects are giving new mean- 
ing to the lives of millions of inhabitants 
of small rural towns in Latin America. 

As the American Presidents gather in 
Punta del Este, they will consider new, 
more effective means of achieving the 
goals of the Alliance. May our moral 
support and best wishes for a fruitful 
outcome accompany our Nation’s leader 
and his assistants as they represent our 
country at this historic inter-American 
meeting. 

Thank you. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
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to commend President Johnson on his 
special message to Congress regarding 
the Latin American summit meeting. It 
is reassuring and encouraging that de- 
spite the many demands on his time, the 
President is clearly not ignoring our re- 
sponsibilities to our neighbors to the 
south. His vigorous support for the Al- 
liance for Progress once again testifies 
to our recognition of the urgency in- 
volved in helping these neighbors to help 
themselves. 

In the 54% years since the first historic 
meeting at Punta del Este, the coopera- 
tive efforts of the American Governments 
and peoples have resulted in substantial 
progress. But even as we have pro- 
gressed we have recognized that, in order 
to achieve the Alliance’s goals of oppor- 
tunity and stability, the pace of progress 
must be stepped up significantly. Other- 
wise, we shall repeat the mistakes of the 
past characterized so aptly by the phrase, 
“too little, too late.” 

In his quest for continued and accel- 
erated progress, President Johnson is 
planning to journey in April to a second 
historic conference at Punta del Este. 
There, with the Presidents of the other 
American Republics, he will join in a 
rededication to the goals of the Alliance, 
and a new commitment to concrete meas- 
ures for achieving those goals. 

Not the least of the Alliance’s goals is 
to alleviate the squalor, hunger and dis- 
ease, the hopelessness of unemployment, 
and the lack of opportunity among the 
millions of urban poor in Latin America. 

Unmanageable population increases 
are a fact of life throughout the under- 
developed world. Latin America is the 
fastest growing of all these regions. Re- 
cent estimates have placed the popula- 
tion of Latin America at 200 million, with 
projected totals of 300 million by 1975 
and more than 600 million by the year 
2000—tripling the present number in 35 
years. 

However, the most striking feature of 
Latin American population growth is the 
rapid movement to the cities. The rate 
of urbanization in Latin America is the 
highest of any underdeveloped region in 
the world. Growth rates of 4 to 5 per- 
cent have brought the total urban popu- 
lation to where it now exceeds the rural 
by several hundred thousand. With con- 
tinuing high rates of natural increase 
and heavy farm-to-city migration, this 
slight margin is expected to grow to more 
than 15 million by the end of the decade. 

Twenty-five percent of the population 
is concentrated in 10 metropolitan areas 
of over 1 million each. The stagnation 
of rural economies and the attraction 
of the urban areas send thousands more 
to the great Latin American cities every 
day. More than 60 percent of the people 
of Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela live in 
cities. The urban populations of Co- 
lombia, Mexico, and Uruguay are rapidly 
approaching the 50 percent mark. 

This trend toward urbanization is a 
characteristic of all developing societies. 
It is generally recognized as a basic index 
of economic growth. But the acceler- 
ated rate prevailing in Latin America, 
under conditions of unplanned growth, 
confronts urban centers with a wide 
range of critical problems. Central to 
all is their lack of capacity to provide 
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jobs, housing, water, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and medical care. If the social and 
economic problems of Latin America are 
to be dealt with realistically, the needs 
of the cities must receive urgent con- 
sideration. 

When the summit conference at Punta 
del Este is called to order, the agenda 
before the American Presidents will not 
carry the topie “Urban Problems” as 
such. But every item on the agenda will 
have as its primary or secondary purpose 
alleviation of those critical problems as- 
sociated with accelerated urbanization. 

One major item addresses itself directly 
to educational development and intensi- 
fication of health programs, as well as to 
technological and scientific development. 
In the item aimed at modernization of 
rural life and increase of agricultural 
productivity, principally of food, it is 
not difficult to foresee the benefit to the 
hungry urban poor. 

Three major items are addressed di- 
rectly to acceleration of economic activ- 
ity throughout Latin America, They deal 
with the Latin American economic inte- 
gration and industrial development, 
multinational action for infrastructure 
projects, and measures to improve inter- 
national trade conditions. In the terms 
of reference of Latin America’s urban- 
ized millions, those items translate first 
into jobs, and then into better housing, 
better clothing and better food; into util- 
ities and urban services; into schools and 
hospitals, teachers and doctors; into 
greater satisfaction of needs and wants; 
into respect and care for human dignity; 
into economic mobility, and broadened 
horizons and rising hopes. 

Even the final item on the agenda, 
elimination of military expenditures ex- 
cepting what is absolutely essential, aims 
at drawing the string from a curse which 
has haunted many nations: the priority 
of guns before butter, of shiny imple- 
ments of war amid the shadows of pov- 
erty, sickness, and despair. 

These are purposes to which all of us 
can dedicate ourselves. We have before 
us the means to express that dedication 
immediately, in the resolution of moral 
and financial support for the commit- 
ments the President will be called upon 
to make at the summit. 

To speed the Western Hemisphere 
along the way it chose at Punta del Este 
more than 5 years ago, I urge that we 
give the President and this resolution our 
strongest endorsement. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR—PERMISSION TO SIT DUR- 
ING SESSION OF THE HOUSE TO- 


DAY 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commiitee 
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on Education and Labor be permitted to 
convene for the purpose of hearing wit- 
nesses this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SEL- 
DEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). This is District of Columbia day. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN], 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain that each of these bills 
to be called up today was passed last year 
by the House, but the Senate did not 
have time to take action on them before 
adjournment. 


INCORPORATION OF MERCHANT 
MARINE WAR VETERANS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House District Committee, 
I call up H.R. 1944 for the incorporation 
of the Merchant Marine War Veterans 
Association. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1944 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the follow- 
ing-named persons, to wit: 

Raymond Jacobs, Chicago, Illinois; 

Tom Truxtun McWade, Chicago, Illinois; 

John Scotello, Chicago, Illinois; 

E. A. Garrett, Chicago, Dlinois; 

F. L. Staszewski, Chicago, Illinois; 

Frank L. Morgan, Bensenville, Illinois; 

Ira E. Bishop, Homewood, Illinois; 

Robert Kaforski, Chicago, Illinois; 

Thomas V. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois; 

James W. MacKenzie, Chicago, Illinois; 

Stanley T. Deering, Chicago, Illinois; 

Robert H. Salvesen, Franklin Park, Illinois; 

Charles W. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois; 

Chester L. Ratowski, Chicago, Illinois; 

Obie A. Hawker, Senior, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Art Payne, Chicago, Tllinois; 

William G. May, Chicago, Illinois; 

Alfonso DeSoto, Chicago, Illinois; 

Captain Daniel C. Green, Chicago, Illinois; 

Robert J. Morgan, Skokie, Tllinois; 

Robert Broadhead, Elmhurst, Illinois; 

Raymond E. Gongola, Elmwood Park, Illi- 
nois; 

James Sheehan, Downers Grove, Illinois; 

Willi Willis, Lake Forest, Illinois; 

Terry Kenny, Chicago, Illinois; 

Captain David A. Jones, Chicago, Illinois; 

George Bean, Chicago, Illinois; 

William Berkovitz, Chicago, Illinois; 

John Dewar, Chicago, Illinois; 

Frank Draper, Chicago, Illinois; 

John S. Hambright, Chicago, Illinois; 

Robert Kannberg, Chicago, Illinois; 

George Laudermith, Chicago, Illinois; 

John C. Mead, Chicago, Illinois; 

Harry A. Skinner, Chicago, Illinois; 

Captain Robert Ammon, Chicago, Illinois; 

Jack Billow, Chicago, Illinois; 

5 Captain Roy Christianson, Chicago, II- 
nois; 

Wiliam J. Curton, Chicago, Illinois; 

Harry L. Siegler, Chicago, Illinois; 

Captain Don K. McRae, Chicago, Illinois; 

Richard Nowak, Chicago, Illinois; 

Stanley M. Repel, Chicago, Illinois; 

Roscoe J. Williams, Chicago, Illinois; 
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William Fitch, Chicago, Illinois; 

Richard Christ, Chicago, Illinois; 

George S. Cronk, Chicago, Illinois; 

Joe Rosengard, Chicago, Illinois; 

Joseph W. Zinn, Chicago, Illinois; 

Louis Roskopf, Cicero, Illinois; 

R. Wojcukiewicz, Chicago, Illinois; 

Walter J. Hetzel, Chicago, Illinois; 

Bertram W. Brown, Oak Park, Illinois; 

Captain John J. Klocko, Junior, Prospect 
Heights, Illinois; 

Louis B. Lambert, Claremont, Illinois; 

Nick J. DeBrown, Franklin Park, Illinois; 

Thomas F. Skahill, Elmhurst, Illinois; 

William Bradley, Deerfield, Illinois; 

R. B. Foryst, Olney, Illinois; 

J. J. Fahrenbach, Glenview, Illinois; 

Michael S. Morgan, Skokie, Illinois; 

Vern Colvin, Lombard, Illinois; 

Phil Provenzano, Addison, Illinois; 

Sid Luckman, Highland Park, Illinois; 

Reverend Arnold J. Parker, Riverdale, Il- 
linois; 

Harold Kowalski, Ciecero, Illinois; 

Bud Carlson, Lombard, Illinois; 

Robert A. Carlsen, Berwyn, Illinois; 

Steve Manookian, Melrose Park, Illinois; 

Joseph M. Kerekes, Des Plaines, Illinois; 

Robert E. Olson, Mount Vernon, Illinois; 

E. E. Milde, Champaign, Illinois; 

Ken Bruckelmeyer, Worth, Minois; 

K. J. Bailey, Gurnee, Illinois; 

Charles W. Wright, Chillicothe, Illinois; 

Thomas A. Ross, Chicago, Illinois; 

John Miaso, Chicago, Illinois; 

Paul Maresky, Chicago, Illinois; 

Benjamin J. Linkus, Chicago, Illinois; 

Anton A. Bernacki, Chicago, Illinois; 

Vincent Flack, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank A. Mendyke, Chicago, Illinois; 

August J. Goyke, Chicago, Illinois; 

Ray Litterski, Chicago, Illinois; 

Richard L, Anderson, Baltimore, Maryland; 

Kenneth F. Clausen, Fond Du Lac, Wis- 
consin; 

Ferdinand J. Simon, Lutcher, Louisiana; 

Richard M. Stevenson, Groton, Connecti- 
cut; 

Joe R. McAllister, Madison, South Dakota; 

Paul H. Apmann, Saint Petersburg, Florida; 

B. Alan Stone, Greeley, Colorado; 

H. K. Martin, Muskegon, Michigan; 

Richard A. Sells, Saint Louis, Missouri; 

Charles J. Steichen, El Segundo, California; 

Raymond L. Loftesness, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; 

Martin Avignon, Junior, Laurel, Missis- 
sippi; 

Clyde J. Beck, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 

Arthur Chambless, Saralan, Alabama; 

Laurence N. Holden, Lincoln, Rhode Island; 

Glen M. Svaren, Ashland, Oregon; 

Captain John L, Beebe, New Shrewsbury, 
New Jersey; 

Frank Harveston, Augusta, Georgia; 

Robert Hotchkiss, Sedley, Virginia; 

Floyd W. Reed, Pickstown, South Dakota; 

Richard M. Meurer, Billings, Montana; 

Warren Peterson, Indianapolis, Indiana; 

Eleuterio Rosa, Bronx, New York; 

Vergil Patrick, Andrews, Texas; 

Gordon Westford, Spokane, Washington; 

Donald C. Ahern, Brookings, South Dakota; 

Robert J. Garvey, Roswell, New Mexico; 

Wellington Coolidge, Saratoga, Wyoming; 

David E. Fisher, Allentown, Pennsylvania; 

Sterling Hayden, Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts; 

Frank A. Joslyn, Rock Rapids, Iowa; 

H. S. Feay, Junior, Sioux Falls, South 


Dakota; 


Robert E. Armstrong, 
Maine; 

Richard R. Powers, Clarksville, Tennessee; 

Joseph D. Kelly, Mansfield, Ohio; 

Frank H. Throop, Marshall, Minnesota; 

E. K. Verley, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 

Charles W. Bartlett, Valley City, North 
Dakota; 

Elwin B. Benson, O'Neill, Nebraska; 

Robert R. Shebal, El Cajon, California; 


Junior, Portland, 
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Lester Sampson, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 

Charles Shaw, Detroit, Michigan; 

John Roscoe, Pueblo, Colorado; 

Vicente R. Santos, Lake Placid, Florida; 

Domenico Gallo, Danbury, Connecticut; 

James Chrystal, New Orleans, Louisiana; 

Eugene A. Peterson, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; 

James P. Grant, Washington, District of 
Columbia; 

Captain William W. Clendaniel, Baltimore, 
Maryland; 

Leonard A. Cernik, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ralph S. Floyd, Boston, Massachusetts; 

Philip Klein, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; 

Dale Dean, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 

Roy Myers, El Paso, Texas; 

Captain Clair F. Bee, Cornwall on the Hud- 
son, New York; 

Charles R. Kluge, Gary, Indiana; 

Dale A, Meurer, East of Billings, Montana; 

William A. McGregor, North Providence, 
Rhode Island; 

William Meyer, Volga, South Dakota; 

George Holland, New Providence, New Jer- 
sey; 
Robert A. Graves, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 

Elton E. Dalin, Ashtabula, Ohio; 

John B. Orrand, Nashville, Tennessee; 

Earl D. Muhs, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 

Thomas J. O'Connor, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; 

Richard Kujawa, Alpena, Michigan; 

Francis J. Brady, Clearwater, Florida; 

Warren A. Ferguson, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut; 

Luverne P. Jorgensen, Flandreau, South 
Dakota; 

Clyde M. Case, Mukwonago, Wisconsin; 

Captain B. Ralph Ludy, Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts; 

R. J. Bish, York, Pennsylvania; 

R. A. Chambers, Buffalo, New York; 

Richard M. Bielski, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota; 

Evan O. Davis, Merriville, Indiana; 

Richard J. Augsbach, Westwood, New Jer- 
sey; 

Carl A. Peters, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 

James H. Kruser, Toledo, Ohio; 

Leland S. Sorensen, Viborg, South Dakota; 

Raymond F. Hiltgen, Torrance, California; 

Robert Raehl, Muskegon, Michigan; 

M. M. Boker, Fort Pierce, Florida; 

Orville M. Heemstra, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; 

Paul H. Parsley, Brookings, South Dakota; 

Edward P. Lyons, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; 

William Grabiak, Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania; 

Kenneth U. Marshall, Central Nyack, New 
York; 

Edward M. Meagher, Hammond, Indiana; 

Carroll D. Moeller, Naples, South Dakota; 

Adrianus Van Ryn, Hoboken, New Jersey; 

Florian P. Ritschel, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota; 

Paul A. Hoirlis, Parma, Ohio; 

Paul Gehris, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania; 

Clifford Gartmann, Wausau, Wisconsin; 

Captain C. J. Van Dongen, Muskegon, 
Michigan; 

E. V. Zafft, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 

John G. Hanks, Lakewood, California; 

Paul Aaron, Arlington, South Dakota; 

Everett E. Robertson, Junior, Oakland City, 
Indiana; 

Wayne Culberston, Caledonia, New York; 

Harold R. Fredrickson, Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia; 

James Swinford, Louisville, Ohio; 

D. E. Bigler, North Bergen, New Jersey; 

Arvid Olson, El Cajon, California; 

J. H. Muellers, Robbinsdale, Minnesota; 

Robert Nelson, Fort Dix, New Jersey; 

Anthony P. Velligan, Gary, Indiana; 

Orval Herington, Onamia, Minnesota; 

Van Heflin, Beverly Hills, California; 

Worrell Klaenhammer, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota; 
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Delbert W. Houts, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin; 

Walter Skotynski, Toledo, Ohio; 

H. A. Kuns, Osseo, Minnesota; 

G. J. Burdick, Daly City, California; 

George L. Smokovitch, Escanaba, Michi- 
gan; 

Ray J. Arkell, Iona, Minnesota; 

Robert W. Forsberg, Watertown, South Da- 
kota; 

Clarence Bowes, Nekoosa, Wisconsin; and 

William N. Walker, Junior, Ashtabula, 
Ohio; 


and their successors, are hereby created and 
declared to be a body corporate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where its legal domicile 
shall be, by the name of the Merchant Marine 
War Veterans Association (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the corporation), and by such 
name shall be known and have perpetual 
succession and the powers, limitations, and 
restrictions herein contained. 

It shall be the duty of the persons named 
in this section, jointly and severally, to file 
with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agent a copy 
of this Act within fifteen days after the date 
of its approval. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this Act, acting in person 
or by written proxy, are authorized to com- 
plete the organization of the corporation by 
the selection of officers and employees, the 
adoption of a constitution and bylaws not in- 
consistent with this Act, and the doing of 
such other acts as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 

PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to foster appreciation for the war- 
time services of veterans of the American 
merchant marine and the United States 
Maritime Service, and the betterment of the 

` plight of said veterans, through recognized 
methods of obtainment; the perpetuation of 
the Memorial Day shipboard ceremony to 
honor the war dead of these services, as in- 
augurated on Memorial Day, May 30, 1958; 
to encourage the retention and availability 
of a modernized and adequate American 
merchant marine held in readiness at all 
times; to encourage the governmental forma. 
tion of a United States Maritime Service Re- 
serve, the acknowledged training branch of 
the wartime American merchant marine, 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4, The corporation shall have power 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(4) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, the District of 
Columbia or any State in which the corpora- 
tion is to operate, for the management of 
its property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, firm, or individual, and to 
hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, subject, however, to applicable provi- 
sions of the law of any State or the District 
of Columbia (A) governing the amount or 
kind of property which may be held by, or 
(B) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
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ownership of property by, a corporation oper. 
ating in such State or the District of Colum- 
bia; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, en- 
cumber, and otherwise alienate real, personal, 
or mixed property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and se- 
cure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
all applicable provisions of Federal, District 
of Columbia, and State laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 5, Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights, privileges, and 
designation of classes of members shall, ex- 
cept as provided in this Act, be determined 
as the constitution and bylaws of the cor- 
poration may provide. Eligibility for mem- 
bership in the corporation shall be limited 
to male wartime veterans of the American 
merchant marine, and the United States 
Maritime Service, who are eligible for an 
honorable discharge from the United States 
Shipping Board recruiting service of World 
War I; a certificate of substantially continu- 
ous service from World War II; the equiv- 
alent discharge from the Korean conflict; 
and any similar type discharge from previous 
or subsequent conflicts. 


GOVERNING AUTHORITY OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec, 6. The supreme governing authority 
of the corporation shall be the national 
headquarters and national board of directors 
thereof, composed of such officers and elected 
representatives from the several States and 
other local subdivisions of the corporate or- 
ganization as shall be provided by the con- 
stitution and bylaws: Provided, That the 
form of the government of the corporation 
shall always be representative of the mem- 
bership at large and shall not permit the 
concentration of the control thereof in the 
hands of a limited number of members or 
in a self-perpetuating group not so repre- 
sentative. The meetings of the national 
headquarters may be held in any State or 
territory or in the District of Columbia. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the enactment of this Act 
the membership of the initial national head- 
quarters and the national board of directors 
of the corporation shall consist of the pres- 
ent members of the national headquarters 
and the national board of directors of the 
Merchant Marine War Veterans Association, 
the corporation described in section 18 of 
this Act, or such of them as may then be 
living and are qualified members of such 
national headquarters and national board of 
directors, to wit: Raymond Jacobs, Chicago, 
Illinois; Tom Truxtun McWade, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; John Scotello, Chicago, Illinois; E. A. 
Garrett, Chicago, Illinois; Frank Morgan, 
Bensenville, Illinois; Ira E. Bishop, Home- 
wood, Illinois; Robert Kaforski, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Thomas V. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois; 
James W. MacKenzie, Chicago, Illinois; Stan- 
ley T. Deering, Chicago, Illinois; and Francis 
L. Staszewski, Chicago, Illinois. 

(b) Thereafter, the national headquarters 
and national board of directors of the cor- 
poration shall consist of such number as 
may be prescribed in the constitution of the 
corporation, and the members of such offices 
shall be selected in such manner (including 
the filling of vacancies), and shall serve for 
such terms, as may be prescribed in the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The national headquarters and national 
board of directors shall be the managing 
body of the corporation and shall have such 
powers, duties, and responsibilities as may 
be prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 
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OFFICERS: SELECTION AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be a national commander, national vice com- 
mander, national junior vice commander, 
national secretary, national treasurer, na- 
tional master at arms, five members of the 
national board of directors, and such other 
officers as may be prescribed in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws. The officers of the corpo- 
ration shall be selected in such manner and 
for such terms and with such duties and 
titles as may be prescribed in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 9. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Chicago, Illinois, 
or in such other place as may be later de- 
termined by the national officers and na- 
tional board of directors; but the activities 
of the corporation shall not be confined to 
that place, but may be conducted through- 
out the various States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process, notice, or demand for the corpora- 
tion, and service of such process, notice, or 
demand required or permitted by law to be 
served upon the corporation may be served 
upon such agent. The corporation shall file 
with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agent a state- 
ment designating the initial and each suc- 
cessor registered agent of the corporation 
immediately following any such designation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 10. (a) No part of the income or 
assets of the corporation shall inure to any 
of its members, directors, or officers as such, 
or be distributable to any of them during the 
life of the corporation or upon its dissolu- 
tion or final liquidation. Nothing in this 
subsection, however, shall be construed to 
prevent the payment of compensation to 
officers of the corporation or reimbursement 
for actual necessary expenses in amounts 
approved by the national officers and na- 
tional board of directors of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
member of the national headquarters and 
national board of directors who votes for or 
assents to the making of a loan or advance 
to an Officer, director, or employee of the 
corporation, and any officer who participates 
in the making of such a loan or advance, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the payment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 11. The corporation and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Seo. 12. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS: INSPECTION 


Sec, 14. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of accounts 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its national conventions, national head- 
quarters, and national board of directors. 
All books and records of the corporation may 
be inspected by any member, or his agent or 


attorney, for any proper purpose, at any 
reasonable time. 


DIS- 
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AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually by 
an independent certified public accountant 
in accordance with the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts 
of the corporation are normally kept. All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation and 
necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for 
verifying transactions with the balances or 
securities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such per- 
son or persons, 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth for the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and applications of funds. Such re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 16. On or before March 1 of each year 
the corporation shall report to the Congress 
on its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. Such report may consist of a report 
on the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion covering such fiscal year. Such report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 

CERTAIN EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 17. The corporation and its subordi- 
nate divisions shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right to use the name Merchant Marine 
War Veterans Association. The corporation 
shall have the exclusive and sole right to 
use, or allow or refuse the use of, such em- 
blems, seals, and badges as have heretofore 
been used by the Illinois corporation de- 
scribed in section 18 and the right to which 
pad be lawfully transferred to the corpora- 

on. 

TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

Sec. 18. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Merchant Marine and Maritime 
Service Veterans Association, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, upon discharging or satisfactorily 
providing for the payment and discharge of 
all the liability of such corporation and upon 
complying with all laws of the State of Nli- 
nois applicable thereto. 

USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 19. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
Satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, 
of the corporation shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the determination of the na- 
tional headquarters and national board of 
directors and in compliance with the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the corporation and all 
Federal, District of Columbia, and State laws 
applicable thereto. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 20. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill, H.R. 1944, is to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of the Mer- 
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chant Marine War Veterans Association 
in the District of Columbia, where its 
legal domicile shall be. 

The names of the incorporators, the 
corporate purposes, powers and proce- 
dures, membership requirements, and du- 
ties of the officers are set forth under 
various sections of the bill. 

While the bill provides that the prin- 
cipal office of the corporation shall be lo- 
cated in Chicago, Ill., or such other place 
as may be determined, it is stipulated 
that the corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service 
of process. 

The Merchant Marine & Maritime 
Service Veterans Association, numbering 
over 10,000 members in 50 States, was or- 
ganized in 1957 in the State of Illinois 
and chartered under the “not for profit” 
corporation laws of that State. 

Its purposes, as expressed in section 3 of 
the bill, are first, to foster appreciation 
for the wartime services of veterans of 
the American merchant marine and the 
U.S. maritime service, and the better- 
ment of the plight of said veterans, 
through recognized methods of obtain- 
ment; second, the perpetuation of the 
Memorial Day shipboard ceremony to 
honor the war dead of these services, as 
inaugurated on Memorial Day, May 30, 
1958; third, to encourage the retention 
and availability of a modernized and 
adequate American merchant marine 
held in readiness at all times; and (4) 
to encourage the governmental forma- 
tion of a U.S. maritime service reserve, 
the acknowledged training branch of the 
wartime American merchant marine. 

Eligibility for membership in the Mer- 
chant Marine & Maritime Service Vet- 
erans Association is limited to male war- 
time veterans of the American merchant 
marine and the U.S. maritime service 
who are eligible for an honorable dis- 
charge from the U.S. Shipping Board Re- 
cruiting Service of World War I, or who 
holds a certificate of substantially con- 
tinuous service in World War II, or the 
equivalent discharge from the Korean 
conflict, or any similar type discharge 
from previous or subsequent conflicts. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 3864 of the 
89th Congress—House Report No. 731— 
as approved by the House on August 9, 
1965. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

At a public hearing August 2, 1965, on 
this legislation before Subcommittee No. 
2 of your committee, testimony support- 
ing the enactment of the bill was pre- 
sented by Members of Congress, by the 
national commander of the association, 
and by a representative of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel’s office on behalf of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. No testimony was offered 
in opposition to the bill. 

It was represented that more than 1.5 
million men now living in the United 
States are eligible for membership in 
the Merchant Marine & Maritime Service 
Veterans Association; that the asso- 
ciation, in line with its purposes, is dedi- 
cated to the betterment of the plight of 
the wartime veterans of the American 
merchant marine ana the U.S. maritime 
service and to the retention and avail- 
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ability of a modernized and adequate 
American merchant marine held in read- 
iness at all times; and that it is dedi- 
cated to the encouragement of the 
governmental formation of the US. 
maritime service reserve as a training 
branch of the wartime American mer- 
chant marine. 

Enactment of this bill will not involve 
any additional expense to the District 
of Columbia, the District of Columbia 
Commissioners advised the committee. 
The amendments offered were recom- 
mended by the Commissioners as the 
usual additions to measures of this kind. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee agrees with the pro- 
ponents of this legislation that the Mer- 
chant Marine War Veterans Association, 
as a public service organization, is de- 
serving of charter by Congress and that 
the prestige of a Federal charter will 
assist it in informing the public of the 
highly important and necessary func- 
tions of the American merchant marine 
and U.S. maritime service. 

This is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, and 
nonpolitical organization; it is self- 
supporting, its only income being mem- 
bership dues; and it has been granted 
tax-exempt status by the Treasury 
Department. 

The Congress on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people owe the veterans of the mari- 
time service a debt of gratitude which 
can be symbolized in the reported bill. 
They endured all the terrifying hazards 
of war at sea and helped save America 
from invasion. This legislation will also 
provide recognition of our debt to the 
many thousands who gave their lives in 
defense of this Nation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 829) 
to amend the District of Columbia Sales 
Tax Act to provide exemptions for cer- 
tain operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from taxes imposed by that 
act and the District of Columbia Use 
Tax Act, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 829 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 128 of the District of Columbia Sales 
Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2605) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(s) Sales of materials and services to 
the printing clerks of the majority and 
minority rooms of the House of Representa- 
tives for use in the operation of such rooms, 
and sales of materials and services made by 
such clerks in connection with the operation 
of such rooms. 
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“(t) Sales of food, beverages, and other 
goods made to any person for use in the 
Operation of the majority and minority 
cloakrooms of the House of Representatives 
and sales of such food, beverages, and other 
goods made by such person in connection 
with the operation of such cloakrooms.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (s) of section 128 
of the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, 
added by the first section of this Act, shall 
apply with respect to the sale of materials 
and services made on or after January 1, 
1961. 

(b) Paragraph (t) of section 128 of the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, added 
by the first section of this Act, shall apply 
with respect to sales made on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 829 is to exempt from 
the application of the District of Colum- 
bia Sales Tax Act—District of Columbia 
Code, title 47, section 2601 and the fol- 
lowing—and the District of Columbia 
Use Tax Act the operations conducted 
by the printing clerks of the House of 
Representatives in the majority and 
minority rooms, which were established 
many years ago to perform printing serv- 
ices for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also the operations of 
the majority and minority cloakrooms 
of the House of Representatives in the 
purchase and sale of food, beverages, 
and other goods. 

The printing clerks of the House of 
Representatives are employees of the 
House and receive a nominal salary in the 
performance of their services. The 
House of Representatives provides to the 
majority and minority rooms heat, light, 
space, and some furniture, but the print- 
ing clerks must supply, on their own ac- 
count and expense, the printing equip- 
ment necessary to produce printed ma- 
terials. Accordingly, the printing clerks 
must charge for their services, whether 
or not paper and other materials are 
furnished for the production of the 
finished printed product. 

For many years the operation of the 
majority and minority rooms of the 
House was exempt from any District of 
Columbia taxes. The exemption was 
predicated upon the provisions in the 
District of Columbia tax law which ex- 
empt Government functions from all 
taxes. About 18 months ago, the tax 
officials of the District of Columbia 
learned that the equipment used by the 
printing clerks of the House was private- 
ly owned. Based on that finding, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia levied property taxes 
retroactively against the House printing 
clerks and those taxes have been paid. 
While taking this action, the District tax 
Officials determined that printed ma- 
terials produced for Members of the 
House of Representatives were subject to 
sales tax and that equipment being used 
might be subject to application of the 
District of Columbia use tax. 

The printing clerks were notified of 
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liability for back sales taxes and for sales 
taxes of future services performed by 
them for Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The effect of the ruling of District of 
Columbia tax officials regarding applica- 
tion of sales tax on materials produced 
by the House printing clerks is to impose 
a sales tax on any portion of the sta- 
tionery account of each Member which 
is used to furnish paper or other ma- 
terials to the printing clerks for the pro- 
duction of printed materials. Under the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, the 
full value of paper, other materials, and 
the services performed in printing, is 
subject to sales tax whether or not a sales 
tax was paid for paper and materials 
prior to placing such materials in the 
hands of a printer. Thus, even though 
a Member of the House furnishes paper 
and materials, such Member would be 
required to pay sales tax on the total 
cost of the paper, materials, and printing 
services. 

It is the intent of this bill, and the 
language so provides, that all operations 
of the printing clerks performed in the 
majority and minority rooms of the 
House of Representatives be exempt 
retroactively from all sales taxes on ma- 
terials or services and exempt from use 
taxes on all equipment in use or which 
may be purchased by the printing clerks 
to perform printing services for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The majority and minority cloakroom 
food and beverage stands in the Capitol 
are operated by employees of the Federal 
Government, solely for the convenience 
of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the hours when the 
House is in session. The cloakrooms pay 
District of Columbia sales tax on all 
equipment purchased, and also collect 
such sales tax on the sale of all food and 
beverages to the Members. By contrast, 
the House dining rooms and cafeterias, 
which dispense food and beverages to 
both Members and employees of the 
House of Representatives, and also the 
general public to some extent, are ex- 
empt from the collection of any sales 
tax. It is the view of your Committee 
that this situation is inequitable, and 
hence it has provided in H.R. 829 for 
the exemption of the cloakroom service 
operations from the District of Columbia 
sales tax both in the purchase of goods 
and in the sale of food and beverages to 
the Members. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 1065 of 
the 89th Congress, as amended and 
passed by the House on February 8, 
1965—House Report No. 20. The pro- 
visions with respect to the printing op- 
erations of the majority and minority 
rooms were also incorporated in H.R. 
12371 of the 88th Congress, which was 
approved by the House on September 4, 
1964—-House Report No. 1846. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Downy], to call up bills from his 
subcommittee. 
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WATERFRONT PRIORITY HOLDERS 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R, 2529) 
to amend the act of September 8, 1960, 
relating to the Washington Channel 
waterfront. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—this bill is a 
further attempt to establish a priority 
of opportunity for businesses displaced 
from the District of Columbia water- 
front to secure reestablishment in that 
same area. 

Public Law 86-736, enacted in July of 
1960, provided that these displaced busi- 
nesses were to be entitled to facilities at 
least substantially equal to those from 
which they were displaced. The RLA 
was to notify each displacee of an op- 
portunity to lease a suitable piece of land 
in the area, and the priority holder 
would then have 180 days within which 
to indicate its intent and demonstrate 
its capability to establish facilities within 
the redevelopment plan’s provisions. 
However, not one of these businesses has 
been permanently relocated, and no eco- 
nomically feasible offer of relocation on 
any specific site on the waterfront has 
been tendered any of them under Pub- 
lic Law 86-736. In short, this law has 
not been effective. 

H.R. 2529 directs the RLA to use spe- 
cific procedures to establish land values 
in the waterfront area, and to make 
proper allowances for improvements and 
any public charges placed upon the land 
which must be assumed by the priority 
holder. Further, it is provided that any 
valuation placed upon the land shall not 
exceed the maximum fair use value 
which is economically feasible and which 
will permit the reestablishment of the 
type of business displaced. Also, in the 
event of any change in the waterfront 
plan or in the land price, each priority 
holder must be notified and given at 
least 60 days within which to exercise 
his priority rights. The lessee shall be 
charged an annual rent not less than 
6 percent of the fair reuse value of the 
land. If the cost or interest which the 
RLA must pay in order to finance the 
land and improvements exceeds 6 per- 
cent, however, then the lease rental 
charged the priority holder will be ad- 
justed in excess of the 6-percent figure 
accordingly. Finally, if the gross income 
of the business exceeds the estimated 
figure used as a basis for establishing the 
residual value of the land as the basis 
for the original lease, the priority holder 
and the RLA shall receive equal shares of 
any increased income resulting from the 
increased gross sales. 

After 25 years of any such lease, the 
land may be reappraised and a new 
value determined as the basis for a new 
rental figure. 

It is my opinion that these provisions 
will be fair to all parties, and that the 
details set forth will result in a practical 
and working basis for the exercise of 
these priority rights. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2529 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) 
the first sentence of section 4(b) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on behalf 
of the United States to transfer from the 
United States to the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency title to certain 
real property in said District“, approved 
September 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 872), is amended 
by striking out “by reason of the enactment 
of the joint resolution approved August 28, 
1958 (72 Stat. 983; Public Law 85-821),”. 

(2) The second sentence of section (b) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “by 
reason of the operation of such joint resolu- 
tion approved August 28, 1958,”. 

(3) Section 4(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following: “The priority of opportunity 
created by this section is a personal right of 
the owners of businesses displaced. In the 
event of the death of any such owner of any 
such displaced business, the spouse of such 
owner, or, if there is no spouse, the children 
of such owner shall be entitled to exercise 
the priority of such owner in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, but in no 
event shall any such priority be otherwise 
transferable: Provided, however, That the 
spouse or the children, as the case may be, 
shall have no greater priority than the pri- 
ority holder would have had if living. For 
purposes of exercising such priority, the 
spouse, or children, as the case may be, shall 
be deemed to be owner of such business con- 
cern so displaced.” 

(4) The last sentence in section 4(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that if after the end of such one- 
hundred-and-eighty-day period the Agency 
shall change the terms under which real 
property is to be leased, or the redevelop- 
ment plan for the area described in the first 
section of this Act is changed so as to affect 
the economic value of the leasehold, the 
Agency shall in writing notify each such 
owner of the change or changes so made 
or give to such owner so notified a period 
of sixty days within which to advise the 
Agency in writing of his intention and to 
demonstrate his ability to proceed as afore- 
said.” 

(5) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, whenever, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b), the Agency offers leaseholds to per- 
sons entitled to a priority of opportunity to 
lease under the provisions of this section, the 
annual rent prescribed in such lease shall 
not exceed an amount which is the greater 
of— 

“(A) an amount equal to 6 per centum of 
the residual value of the land for the pre- 
scribed use to which any owner of a dis- 
placed business concern shall put such land 
under such lease; 

“(B) the annual amount which the Agency 
shall be required to pay in principal and 
interest on a forty-year loan of an amount 
equal to the residual value of the land under 
such lease which value is the residual value 
of the land which was determined by the 
Agency, in accordance with this subsection, 
and on the basis of which such land was in- 
itially leased under this section; or 

“(C) the sum of (i) the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
this paragraph, whichever is greater, and (it) 
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50 per centum of the product of the occu- 
pancy cost factor for the class and char- 
acter of the business of such lessee times the 
amount by which the lessee’s actual annual 
gross sales income exceeds the estimated gross 
sales income (for the class and character of 
the displaced business) used by the Agency 
in determining the residual value of the land 
leased to such lessee. 

In the case of any land which the Agency 
leases under this section, the annual rent 
prescribed by the Agency in the lease of 
such land shall not, during the forty-three- 
year period beginning on the date such land 
was first leased by the Agency under this 
section, be less than the amount determined 
under subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. 
In the case of any land which the Agency 
leases under this section to a displaced 
business, the residual value of such land— 

“(I) may be redetermined by the Agency 
after the expiration of twenty-five years from 
the date such land was first leased by the 
Agency and at the end of each ten-year 
period thereafter, or 

“(II) shall be redetermined by the Agency 
if at the end of the twenty-five-year period 
from the date such land was first leased by 
the Agency or at the end of each ten-year 
period thereafter, the lessee requests the 
Agency to redetermine such residual value. 
The residual value of such land shall make 
due allowance for the cost to the owner of 
the displaced business of all improvements 
and public charges on such land, and shall 
not exceed the maximum fair use value eco- 
nomically feasible to permit the reestablish- 
ment of a business of the class and character 
of such displaced business. 

“(2) Each business holding a lease under 
this Act shall furnish annually to the Agency 
(on such date as the Agency may by regula- 
tion prescribe) a copy of the sales tax return 
filed by such business under the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act, which copy was 
furnished to the business under section 138 
(a) of such Act (D.C, Code, sec. 47—2615(a)).” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I note in the report on 
this bill that the Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the District of Columbia has 
not kept its commitments with respect 
to these waterfront properties. My 
question of some member of the com- 
mittee is why the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency has not 
kept its commitments? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I say to him that 
we have been insisting they do keep their 
commitments, but there is a great deal of 
resistance down there to keeping the 
commitments which the Congress makes 
relative to this particular 11 acres of 
land. That is the necessity for this bill. 
We want to require them to keep the 
commitments that Congress makes, 

Mr. GROSS. Iam in agreement with 
the bill, but I do not understand why this 
Agency has not kept the commitments 
that have been made. I wonder whether 
the Agency ought to be disbanded or 
whether someone ought to insist that the 
personnel be changed so that we can get 
some honest people operating this 
Agency. 

Mr. DOWDY. Since this matter first 
originated, the head of the Agency has 
changed twice, but at least so far as this 
particular piece of land is concerned it 
does not seem to improve the situation 
any. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman, or some other member of the 
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committee why the bill, H.R. 6638, which 
we understood was to be on the calendar 
today, is not here. That is the bill which 
deals with foreign chanceries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I state to the gen- 
tleman that one of the subcommittees of 
my committee held extensive hearings 
on that bill and reported it unanimously 
to the floor of the House. I was ad- 
vised by the House leaders that the 
Speaker had had some requests to carry 
this bill over until next week. I was not 
advised to take it off, but I was advised 
it was going io be kept off. 

Mr. GROSS. The chairman of the 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia means to say that the bill was 
reported out, is ready to be considered, 
and was deliberately held up from con- 
sideration today? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understand the 
Speaker has had some requests from 
some Members to hold it up until they 
can study the bill. That is the infor- 
mation I received. 

Of course, I do not place the bills on 
the calendar. The leadership places the 
bills on the calendar. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina, and I wonder if 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee and author of the legislation 
can shed any light on the reason why 
his bill is not here today, as we had 
every reason to anticipate it would be? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
glad to respond to the question. I am 
as much in the dark as the chairman 
of the full committee. I had offered 
the bill because I felt that there should 
be bipartisan support for what seemed 
to be a very sensible approach to the 
chancery problem. I was quite sur- 
prised when the bill was not on the list, 
as we assumed it would be, but I am 
hopeful we will have another chance to 
consider it later. 

Mr. GROSS. Could it be that some- 
one else has some grandiose ideas as to 
the millions that would be spent? Do I 
understand that there is a drive on to 
saddle upon the taxpayers of the Nation 
the cost of purchasing 42 acres of expen- 
sive land in the District of Columbia 
for the benefit of foreign diplomats? 
Could this possibly be the reason? 

Mr. NELSEN. I have no information 
as to what the reason was, I will say to 
my colleague. I would presume his guess 
would be as good as mine on this. But 
when I looked at the tax revenue that 
the Washington Circle property brought 
to the District of Columbia as compared 
to the tax revenues that the other prop- 
erty brought and the cost of it, it seemed 
to me from a sound point of view that 
the chancery area that was proposed was 
the logical thing to purchase for chan- 
rid purposes in the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we just 
heard a message read from the President 
which calls for the expenditure of an 
additional—_I emphasize “an addi- 
tional”—$1.5 billion to be spewed out 
over Latin America for the alleged good 
of mankind. I do not know all the al- 
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leged purposes. I will have to read the 
bill of particulars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how we 
can enter into real estate deals in the 
District of Columbia costing more than 
$100 million, according to some esti- 
mates, and still have money to explode 
all over Latin America. Somewhere we 
are going to have to cut down. I think 
this would have been a good day to have 
brought in H.R. 6338 because of the limi- 
tations that it places on this nefarious 
deal being attempted in the District of 
Columbia. If there is going to be addi- 
tional money spent on Latin America, we 
are going to have to deprive the people 
of this country to get it unless this Gov- 
ernment is plunged deeper into debt. 
THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL DRINKING CLUB 


Mr. Speaker, the Evening Star re- 
ported on February 16 that under ques- 
tioning of members of the House District 
of Columbia Committee the State De- 
partment spokesman, James W. Syming- 
ton, Chief of Protocol, Department of 
State, conceded that foreign govern- 
ments “could buy individual parcels of 
land in the north Foggy Bottom area 
without the approval of the enclave 
plan.” The Star report went on to say: 

Symington was asked why the enclave had 
to be located in ‘prime area’ thus removing 
large amount of valuable land from District 
tax rolls. 

Symington suggested that the committee 
call officials of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission to determine why the State 
Department had to locate its enclave plan in 
Foggy Bottom. 


I have taken the trouble to look at the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
plan for the proposed International 
Center. It takes up several pages of the 
proposed $8 billion plan for the National 
Capital known as “The Proposed Com- 
prehensive Plan for the National 
Capital.” This International Center 
plan was worked on and developed as a 
cooperative effort, by the White House, 
the State Department, and the NCPC 
staff and has now been sent to the Con- 
gress in legislative form by the President. 
We are being asked to adopt it and to 
enact it into law. 

I did not put the $8 billion price tag 
on this so-called comprehensive plan for 
1985 which includes the International 
Center and an international drinking 
club, the newspapers did. But I would 
hazard a pretty safe guess that if this 
fantastic sum is ever paid it will be paid 
by the people of this Nation, and not by 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
since the District has contributed almost 
no cash at all to date to its $200 million 
urban renewal program. In fact, the last 
figure I saw of the amount of cash con- 
tributed locally to this program was 
about $5,000, which is peanuts. 

Now I invite your attention specifically 
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to pages 50 through 57 of the White 
House-State Department-NCPC Interna- 
tional Center plan in the comprehensive 
plan for 1985, by which time it is sup- 
posed to be a reality; where we find this 
nugget of information on page 51: 

The International Center and its imme- 
diate surroundings should include not only 
official activities, such as chanceries and 
organizational headquarters, but support- 
ing services, such as restaurants, shops, and 
hotels. The center would become the focal 
point of international activities in Washing- 
ton. 


Why should the American taxpayers 
contribute land at $4 million an acre to 
subsidize locations for new restaurants, 
shops, and hotels to compete with those 
now in Washington? The International 
Center plan, which the President has 
asked the Congress to enact into law, 
will also provide for an “international 
club,” and this appears on page 52 in 
these words: 

The blocks between M and N Streets from 
New Hampshire Avenue to Rock Creek Park 
would form the heart of the center. Here 
there would be a central core development 
on a raised plaza. As the focus of the core, 
several office buildings would house special 
missions and international organizations and 
could serve for interim chancery use, In 
addition, an international club might be 
established as a center for diplomatic func- 
tions, with meeting and reception facilities. 


Two things become clear. The Con- 
gress is being asked to subsidize locations 
for new office buildings. Further, the 
Congress is being asked to subsidize “an 
international club” as a center for diplo- 
matic functions, with meetings and re- 
ception facilities. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the plan the 
President is backing, the plan for which 
the District Committee bill was side- 
tracked. I have looked at the District 
Committee bill, H.R. 6638, and there are 
no subsidized locations for “restaurants, 
shops, and hotels, several office buildings 
or an international club,” which is un- 
doubtedly the real reason it was side- 
tracked. If the President took this inter- 
national drinking club out of the plan he 
is asking the Congress to authorize, and 
if he dropped the subsidized locations for 
restaurants, shops, hotels, and several 
office buildings which his plan provides 
for, he would not need even as much 
acreage as the District Committee bill, 
H.R. 6638 now provides at low cost for 
chancery use and for a headquarters site 
for the Organization of American States, 

If any of the Members of this House 
doubts that the President’s plan for the 
International Center has an interna- 
tional drinking club in it, I invite you 
to take a hard look at the plan as it is 
set out in all of its “lush” details in this 
State Department-NCPC comprehensive 
plan. 

I say “lush” details advisedly, because 
such a plush international club will un- 
doubtedly attract most of the Great 
Society’s national hard-drinking set as 
well as the State Department’s interna- 
tional drinking crowd, and the interna- 
tional jet-set drinking crowd. 

Since the American taxpayers are be- 
ing called upon to pick up the tab for the 
proposed international club as well as 
the International Center, under the plan 
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which the President sent up to the Con- 
gress last week, we can expect the tax- 
payers of our country, those who are 
still solvent in your districts and mine, to 
be called upon by the State Department 
to pick up the drinking tab at the newly 
proposed international club. 

We can expect, in addition, that all of 
the exotic drinks of the 113 nations with 
embassies and chanceries in Washington 
will insist that their national drinks be 
served there, probably with their national 
fiags flying. 

We doubt that any of the national and 
international “go-go” types which fre- 
quent the night-life spots in Washington 
under the Great Society, and who will 
gravitate inevitably to the State Depart- 
ment’s international club, will insist on 
dairy milk produced by the plain old 
American dairy cows being served there. 

Recently I read a Rambler column in 
the Evening Star protesting the State 
Department plan. This was on Feb- 
ruary 7, and the column, written by John 
McKelway, was prophetic. The Rambler 
column concluded this way: 

“Why wipe out a whole area that seems to 
be getting better and better? Of course, it 
would make getting to cocktail parties much 
simpler. But there must be something else 
to foreign relations. 


There is indeed, and this seems to be an 
excellent time to remind the White House 
and the State Department of this fact. 

For years the State Department has 
been coming up to the Congress with its 
hands out asking for “representational” 
funds to provide free drinks for foreign 
nationals in our American embassies 
overseas. 

Now this line of thinking has come full 
circle, and the President is now asking 
the Congress to provide an international 
club for the lonesome international 
drinking set, the international jet-set, 
and the “go-go”, and body-stocking 
types, which hang out around town look- 
ing for free drinks. 

A few years ago we had the swimming 
pool set here in Washington, and this 
tax-supported international club will 
spawn a whole new crowd which, if the 
Congress approves this White House- 
State Department International Center 
plan, will set international relations back 
a hundred years. 

We can look forward to credit cards for 
the international club with a direct pipe- 
line to the U.S. Treasury Department 
that will make drinking painless for 
everybody but the American taxpayers. 
In addition to the international club 
credit cards, we can expect international 
club bunnies and all of the other joyous 
things of the key club sets. The Con- 
gress is entitled to know more, a great 
deal more, about this international club 
and this international center before it 
takes up the White House-State Depart- 
ment Plan for the International Center, 
and the international club. 

There is nothing in the legislation 
which the President sent to the Congress 
last week which gives the slightest indi- 
cation that the State Department has 
discarded the idea of having new hotels 
and restaurants in the proposed Interna- 
tional Center. In fact, the White House- 
State Department-NCPC plan for the 
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International Center specifically calls for 
“restaurants, shops, and hotels” on page 
51 of the NCPC Comprehensive Report 
which I cited earlier. 

It is high time the President leveled 
with the American people on this gaudy 
International Center plan, because it is 
clear that the Department of State is 
talking out of both sides of its mouth 
about this project, and the whole busi- 
ness should be quickly put on the junk 
heap. 

There seems to be no limit to which the 
administration and the Great Society is 
prepared to go to refurbish its sagging 
image, but this plan will make it sag 
further. This proposed International 
Center stretches the bounds of credulity 
to unprecedented limits even for the 
Great Society, and the international club 
which the President has asked the Con- 
gress to underwrite along with the sub- 
sidized locations for new hotels and 
restaurants and office buildings has wid- 
ened the credibility gap to a yawning 
chasm, and the plan is extravagantly 
wasteful and unnecessary. 

In his February 27 message to the 
Congress on the International Center 
the President said he would recommend 
legislation “consistent with the legiti- 
mate interests of District citizens.” Yet 
there is no provision in the State De- 
partment-White House plan to provide 
new jobs or otherwise compensate thou- 
sands of District citizens who will lose 
well-paid jobs if it is adopted. The Dis- 
trict and Federal Governments will lose 
millions of dollars in taxes, and busi- 
nesses will be displaced, or unfairly 
competed with. 

This administration has botched the 
Federal urban renewal program, and va- 
cant areas stand idle in scores of Ameri- 
can cities. This plan will make a 
wasteland of one of the city’s fastest de- 
veloping commercial and residential 
areas which is attracting taxpayers back 
to the area, providing jobs, and paying 
taxes. 

Why should the Federal Government 
donate land to the OAS and foreign gov- 
ernments costing $4 million or more an 
acre when it is entirely unconstitutional, 
as shown in the case of Kohl v. United 
States, 91 U.S. 367, which states that: 

The proper view of the right of eminent 
domain seems to be that it is the right be- 
longing to a sovereignty to take property for 
its own use and not for those of another. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle- 
man, returning to H.R. 2529, if the 
amendments herein are the same as 
passed the House and the Senate in the 
89th Congress on a similar bill. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is correct. It is 
what was agreed to between the House 
and the Senate but which did not get 
to final enactment because the Congress 
adjourned. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill, H.R. 2529, is to amend 
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the act of September 8, 1960—74 Stat. 
871, District of Columbia Code, title 5, 
sections 720-726— relating to the Wash- 
ington Channel waterfront, by providing 
supplementary directives to the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency of the District of 
Columbia for the relocation of displaced 
businesses in conformity with the urban 
renewal development plans for the 
waterfront portion of area C, urban 
renewal project in Southwest Washing- 
ton. 
HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 

The Washington Channel waterfront 
of the Potomac River, title to which area 
was in the United States, was included 
within the boundaries of the project area 
C of the urban renewal redevelopment 
plan for Southwest Washington. This 
area, owned by the Federal Government, 
had, for a long period of years, been un- 
der the jurisdiction and control of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 
In 1913, on part of the waterfront area, 
the District of Columbia erected a fish 
market building and leased the market 
stalls to the fish dealers and to restau- 
rant operators. 

As a part of the redevelopment pro- 
gram for Southwest Washington, the 
Southwest Freeway was to run through 
the project area, and one of the ap- 
proaches to the freeway was to pass over 
Maine Avenue at 11th and 12th Streets 
and part of the supporting structures 
would have to be located on the land oc- 
cupied by the market building. 

ACTION IN 85TH CONGRESS 


To facilitate this redevelopment, leg- 
islation was introduced and passed in 
the 85th Congress—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 630, 72 Statutes 983—to author- 
ize the use of the land and the 
removal of the market facilities. At 
your committee hearings on this legisla- 
tion, the representatives of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and of 
the Redevelopment Land Agency pre- 
sented testimony as to the need for the 
legislation. At the same hearings, the 
owners of small businesses which had 
occupied the market building, in some 
instances for more than a generation, 
testified concerning the effect of the leg- 
islation upon their businesses. These 
lessees of the market building proposed 
amendments to the pending legislation 
which would have provided for their re- 
location and continuation in business on 
the Washington Channel waterfront. 
The suggested amendments would have 
required the government of the District 
of Columbia to build facilities for lease 
solely to those displaced by the freeway 
construction or the urban renewal plan. 
In view of the testimony and a commit- 
ment by representatives of the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency to provide tem- 
porary and permanent locations for 
businesses which might be displaced, 
your committee did not approve the pro- 
posed amendments and observed, in its 
report accompanying House Joint Reso- 
lution 630—House Report No. 2525, 85th 
Congress, second session—as follows: 

The committee was convinced from testi- 
mony given to the subcommittee by repre- 
sentatives of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the District of Columbia that a 
sincere desire existed to take every possible 
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step to provide temporary and permanent 
locations for businesses which might be dis- 
placed by this legislation. 

The committee feels that this objective 
can be best obtained if a spirit of coopera- 
tion is manifested between the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and the tenants who 
might be involved. 

The committee urges all concerned to deal 
in the spirit of cooperation. If the commit- 
tee feels that this is not being done it will 
take the matter up subsequently for con- 
sideration and possible legislation. 


Following the enactment of this leg- 
islation in 1958, the construction of the 
approaches to the Southwest Freeway 
began and the Redevelopment Land 
Agency thereafter undertook the demo- 
lition and removal of the facilities in the 
project area. 

In order to exercise full authority over 
the Washington Channel waterfront and 
to redevelop it according to the urban 
renewal plan, it was necessary for the 
Redevelopment Land Agency to secure 
authority transferring title to the water- 
front area from the Federal Government 
to the Agency before it could legally 
proceed with redevelopment. 

ACTION IN 86TH CONGRESS 


Accordingly, legislation was introduced 
in the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress authorizing the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, acting for the 
U.S. Government, to transfer and donate 
to the Redevelopment Land Agency all 
right, title, and interest to so much of 
the area as was necessary to carry out 
the urban renewal plan. Such legisla- 
tion—S. 3648; 74 Stat. 871—was first 
passed by the other body and came on to 
your committee for further action. 

During hearings on the above bill, tes- 
timony was again received from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials, the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency, and the owners 
of displaced businesses in the waterfront 
area. Witnesses testifying before your 
committee indicated clearly that essen- 
tially nothing has been accomplished 
since the enactment of House Joint Res- 
olution 630 in 1958, for the permanent 
relocation of the businesses displaced 
from the waterfront area and only one 
had been provided with a temporary 
location. The Redevelopment Land 
Agency advised your committee that 
negotiations were in process with some 
businesses. These businesses were iden- 
tified as the Flagship Restaurant and 
Hogate’s Restaurant. 

Since no relocation was in prospect 
for the waterfront displacees pursuant 
to the statements of the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, your committee amended 
the terms of S. 3648 to provide that dis- 
placees from the waterfront area would 
be given a priority of relocation with the 
understanding that the priority would 
likewise extend to the Flagship Restau- 
rant and to Hogate’s Restaurant. 

That bill, S. 3648, as amended and en- 
acted, provided that displaced businesses 
would receive priority of opportunity to 
lease land either individually or as a de- 
velopment company solely owned by the 
owner or owners of one or more of such 
business concerns. The displaced busi- 
nesses were to be entitled to facilities at 
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least substantially equal to the facilities 
from which they were displaced and to 
be in conformity with the urban re- 
newal plan for the area. The Redevel- 
opment Land Agency was to notify each 
of the displaced business concerns of an 
opportunity to lease a parcel of land 
within the waterfront area. Each busi- 
ness was to be allowed 180 days within 
which to indicate its intent to relocate 
in the area and to demonstrate its 
capability to establish facilities in ac- 
cordance with the redevelopment plan. 

The purpose of directing the Agency to 
provide such priorities was to make ef- 
fective the previous pledges of the Re- 
development Land Agency, and the ac- 
ceptance of those pledges by the Con- 
gress, that those businesses displaced 
from the area would have a reasonable 
and first opportunity to reestablish their 
businesses. The priority right was pro- 
vided solely for the benefit of displacees 
who were ready, willing, and able to re- 
establish their business, and such right 
was not to be available for transfer, sale, 
or disposition otherwise in full or in part 
to other persons. 

WATERFRONT REDEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Development of urban renewal plans 
for the Washington Channel waterfront 
dates from the original commitment in 
1954 of the waterfront area to the Webb 
& Knapp Co., which later completely de- 
faulted in its performance. After several 
attempts, a plan for the waterfront was 
approved by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the District of 
Columbia Commissioners. The execution 
of the plan then became the obligation 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency. 
Early in the 88th Congress your commit- 
tee held hearings on the waterfront plan. 
Testimony taken by the committee at 
that time created substantial doubts as 
to the feasibility and desirability of the 
plan. Owners of displaced businesses 
presented specific criticisms although 
none of them, at that time, had been in- 
formed concerning the probable nature 
of any leases which might be offered to 
them, 

About 1 year later, in February 1964, 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency issued notice to business 
displacees having priority for relocation. 
This notice advised the holders of pri- 
orities that they would have a period of 
180 days within which to indicate their 
purpose to exercise their priority and to 
demonstrate their capacity to reestab- 
lish their businesses and construct fa- 
cilities in accordance with the waterfront 
redevelopment plan. Priority holders 
were also notified concerning the terms 
of leases and other performances to be 
required of them by the Agency. 

On examining the terms of the leases 
offered, the priority holders found them- 
selves presented with an economic im- 
possibility. The leaseholds offered to 
displacees were essentially “air rights.” 
They were required to construct parking 
facilities underneath the business area, 
and such parking facilities were to be 
available to the public. Thus, individ- 
ual businesses, while providing parking 
space, could not reserve such space, 
limited as it was, for its own customers. 
The building, which must conform to 
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the waterfront plan, had to be financed 
and built by the owner and was to be 
occupied for a limited period of years, at 
the end of which time the property right 
in the building rested with the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency. The nature of 
the use of any structure was strictly 
limited to the purposes of the displaced 
business. Substantial setbacks from the 
boundaries of each parcel were required. 
The height of the building was limited 
to two floors. 

The land values established by the 
Agency, as a basis for determining the 
lease rental rates to priority holders, was 
set by the Agency at a level far exceed- 
ing that set for most other parcels in the 
Southwest urban renewal project area. 
When this land cost was added to other 
charges placed on a priority holder, it 
appeared conclusive that no displaced 
business, regardless of its financial 
strength, could hope to operate at a 
profit. 

After a record on these matters had 
been established with the Agency, the 
Agency reduced the land costs to the 
displacees by approximately 10 percent. 
This action proved to be a gesture since 
most, if not all, the displacees found the 
Agency’s proposal economically impossi- 
ble, regardless of the financial abilities 
of the displaced businesses. 

During the 180-day period beginning 
in February 1964, displacees who were 
interested in relocation on the water- 
front so notified the Agency. There- 
after, conferences and discussions be- 
ween priority holders and the Agency 
were held. At the expiration of the 180- 
day period, no lease contracts had been 
executed, and, in fact, the priority hold- 
ers had not been offered any specific par- 
cels for relocation. 

ACTION IN 89TH CONGRESS 


Thereafter, your committee held addi- 
tional hearings in connection with the 
waterfront relocation problem during 
the 89th Congress. At these hearings, 
further testimony was received from dis- 
placed businesses. Your committee also 
took the testimony of banking officials 
and private appraisers with relation to 
the valuations placed upon the water- 
front land and the economic feasibility 
of financing a structure under the terms 
of leases proposed by the Agency. 

The banking representatives advised 
the committee that such a lease as pro- 
posed by the Agency was wholly unsuit- 
able as a basis on which to grant financ- 
ing to displacees for the construction and 
equipment of the necessary buildings. 

Testimony by expert appraisers indi- 
cated that the land prices established 
by RLA were probably at least double 
any reasonable appraisal under the limi- 
tations imposed as to land coverage, 
parking requirements, floor area, and 
usage. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency, in 
the face of expert testimony showing 
that the terms of the lease were econom- 
ically impossible, initiated a review of 
the land appraisals for possible further 
adjustment. Such appraisal was com- 
pleted in May 1965, but the priority 
holders have received no further word 
from the Agency indicating the possi- 
bility of further negotiations. 
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Since the 180-day period provided by 
statute had run out and no contracts had 
been completed, some question appeared 
as to whether priority rights might be 
extinguished or otherwise lost in the 
event the Agency were to make a change 
in the waterfront plans or a change in 
the land price or conditions of lease. To 
avoid such possibility and to further sup- 
Plement the already abundantly ex- 
pressed intent of Congress as to the relo- 
cation of displaced waterfront busi- 
nesses, your committee recommended 
legislation to preserve the priority rights 
of displaced businesses and provide a 
formula for the determination of the fair 
reuse value of such lands for the pur- 
poses specified in the plan. 

That legislation—H.R. 11428, 89th 
Congress—was favorably reported and 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. Following hearings in the Senate, 
the bill was amended and reported fa- 
vorably to the Senate. After approval by 
the Senate, the bill was returned to the 
House, was amended by the House, and 
returned again to the Senate. The bill 
as so amended was not reached for sched- 
uling on the Senate Calendar in the last 
days of the 89th Congress. 

Following the first approval of H.R. 
11428 in the House of Representatives, 
amendments were proposed to the Senate 
to provide means by which the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency might capture any 
profits in excess of those estimated as 
a basis for establishing the fair reuse 
value of the lease by the residual apprais- 
al method. The bill was amended by 
the Senate so as to permit the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, at its option, to re- 
appraise the value of the land and in- 
crease the lease rental rates to such levels 
as the Agency deemed appropriate. 

Before further House action on the bill 
as amended by the Senate, your com- 
mittee examined carefully into the effects 
of the Senate amendments. Banking 
and financial institutions in the District 
of Columbia were consulted to determine 
whether or not the terms of the amended 
bill were such as to expect that such in- 
stitutions would finance the buildings 
and equipments which the waterfront 
priority holders would be required to 
construct under any lease. Without ex- 
ception, your committee was advised that 
the amendments at least imposed serious 
obstacles to such financing if not making 
it entirely impossible. The effect of the 
amendments in question was to permit a 
third party acting unilaterally to place 
increased charges on the gross revenues 
of a business without any certainty that 
any remainder of the gross would be suf- 
ficient to successfully operate the busi- 
ness and meet the mortgage obligation. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency was 
requested to develop a formula which 
would not interfere with normal financ- 
ing of a displaced business but which 
would give the Agency a share in any 
increased income to the respective busi- 
nesses and at the same time provide an 
incentive to the businesses to increase 
business volume. After many confer- 
ences with the Agency, such a formula 
was developed and suitable amendments 
were prepared to the bill and approved by 
the House. Representatives of the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency advised of their 
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approval of the amendments and made 

such representations when the amended 

bill was returned to the Senate. How- 

ever, in the brief time remaining at the 

end of the 89th Congress, the other body 

did not conclude action on the bill. 
NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Approximately 8 years have passed 
since the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency pledged to the Con- 
gress that the small businesses on the 
waterfront would be permanently relo- 
cated in the course of redevelopment of 
the Washington Channel waterfront. 
None of the businesses has been perma- 
nently relocated, and in fact no economi- 
cally feasible offer of relocation of any 
specific site has been tendered to any of 
the displaced businesses under the specif- 
ic priorities provided by act of Congress. 
The Agency has failed to meet its re- 
peated commitments to your commit- 
tee and to the Congress. 

This legislation is necessary to assure 
the preservation of the priorities for the 
relocation of the small businesses dis- 
placed from the waterfront as provided 
by act of Congress. Without this legis- 
lation there is no assurance that any of 
the displaced businesses will be relocated 
on sites on the Washington Channel 
waterfront. 

WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 


The pending bill, H.R. 2529, includes 
the formula approved by RLA and is 
identical to H.R. 11428, as amended and 
finally approved by the House in the last 
Congress. 

Briefly, the bill provides for equal pri- 
ority rights to all businesses displaced 
from the waterfront area, some of which 
were inadvertently not included in Public 
Law 86-736, Those previously not en- 
titled to notice are to receive notice of an 
opportunity to exercise a priority right 
for the reestablishment of their busi- 
nesses, 

Your committee considers that no pri- 
ority right of any displacee who has, pur- 
suant to notice, indicated his desire to 
reestablish his business has been extin- 
guished. 

Further, in the event of any change in 
the waterfront plan or in the land price 
or other matters which affect the eco- 
nomic values of a lease, each priority 
holder must be notified and given at least 
60 days within which to exercise his pri- 
ority rights. 

In view of the problems which have 
been described heretofore, your commit- 
tee is impelled to deal, at least generally, 
with the matter of setting for displaced 
businesses some criteria to be followed by 
the RLA in the appraisal of parcels of 
land made available for relocation. Be- 
cause of the numerous requirements and 
limitations placed upon the use of the 
land and upon the waterfront priority 
holder, this becomes essential. 

Accordingly, in section 4 of the bill, the 
Agency is directed to use specific proce- 
dures for the establishment of land 
values in the waterfront area, and it 
must take into account the limitations 
and make proper allowances for improve- 
ments and any public charges placed 
upon the land which must be assumed by 
the priority holder. Further, it is pro- 
vided that any valuation placed upon the 
land shall not exceed the maximum fair 
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use value which is economically feasible 
and which will permit the reestablish- 
ment of the business. These elements 
are essentially those used by competent 
appraisers. The principles are found in 
standard appraisal reference publica- 
tions under the heading of residual ap- 
Praisals— Real Estate Appraisal and 
Investment,“ Kahn, Case, and Schimmel, 
page 146; McMichaels Appraising Man- 
ual, fourth edition, 11th printing, pages 
42-43. 

Your committee also observes that 
residual appraisals have been used else- 
where by the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency in its disposition 
of urban renewal lands. It is felt that 
such appraisal methods, if not the only 
suitable methods, are certainly one of the 
best and fully justifiable in connection 
with relocation of small businesses on 
land on.the Washington Channel water- 
front. 

The bill provides that the lessee shall 
be charged an annual rent not less than 
6 percent of the fair reuse value of the 
land as established by the Agency. In 
the event the money cost or interest 
which the Agency must pay in order to 
finance the land and improvements ex- 
ceeds 6 percent, the lease rental charged 
to the priority holder will be such amount 
above 6 percent as is necessary to finance 
the land and improvement costs incurred 
by the Agency. Further if the gross in- 
come derived by the business exceeds the 
estimated income used as a basis in 
establishing the residual value of the 
land as a basis for the original lease, the 
bill provides that the priority holder and 
the Agency shall receive equal shares of 
any increased income resulting from the 
increased gross sales. 

In addition, the bill provides that at 
the end of the first 25 years of any lease, 
the land under lease may be reappraised 
and a new value set on the basis of which 
the lease rental may be redetermined. 
This appraisal may occur at the option 
of the Agency or must be made by the 
Agency if the lessee so requests, Either 
the Agency or the lessee may request a 
new appraisal at the end of each 10-year 
interval following the 25th year of lease. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks in con- 
nection with any of these bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


H.R. 3370 TO WAIVE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BOARD EXAMS FOR 
PODIATRISTS FOR HOLDERS OF 
NATIONAL BOARD CERTIFICATES 
2 5 OVER TO NEXT DISTRICT 

AY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that by request H.R. 3370, to 
waive District of Columbia Board exams 
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for podiatrists for holders of national 
board certificates, is being withdrawn 
from the District of Columbia docket 
today and will be passed over to the next 
District day. I believe that is No. 9 on 
our list. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] for the 
purpose of calling up any bills which he 
desires to call at this time from the 
subcommittee which he chairs. 


CLAIMS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN ESCHEAT CASES 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 834) 
to amend section 5 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 11, 1929, to remove the dollar limit 
on the authority of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims of the District of Columbia 
in escheat cases, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I certainly would like to 
inquire of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wuirener], the gentle- 
man who is bringing this bill up for the 
consideration of the House today, if the 
provisions of this bill would allow an 
open-ended, unlimited amount that can 
be settled by the Commissioners, with 
court approval; and, if so, does he feel 
that such compromises could run above 
$15,000 or to even $25,000? 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the report 
and I have also read the bill as well as 
the prior bill, and in my opinion, this 
simply allows, in escheat cases, the Com- 
missioners—and I am glad they have 
added the words “with court approval 
have unlimited settlement authority or 
compromise powers far above the $10,000 
prior limitation. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation was requested by the District 
Commissioners. 

As the gentleman from Missouri has 
well said, the committee added a proviso 
to the effect that no such settlement in 
escheat cases can be made without the 
approval of the U.S. distict court. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this, in my opinion, 
is a reasonable provision. We do not 
leave it to the Corporation Counsel or 
the District Commissioners to make this 
decision entirely. They have to go into 
the court and obtain court approval in 
order to do this. Also, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hau] will note, the legislation does not 
propose any radical change, except here 
in the District of Columbia. In the gen- 
tleman’s great State of Missouri, and in 
my own home State, the great State of 
North Carolina, and insofar as I know, 
in every other jurisdiction, the individ- 
ual State would have a right to settle 
any sort of lawsuit in which the State 
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is a party that was pending in court, 
without such limiting conditions. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina will yield 
further, I well understand what the 
gentleman is saying, and I understand 
the fact that without a limitation of 
$10,000 that the Commissioners could 
compromise in this fashion— 

First. We are simply making this come 
into the courts; 

Second. It might be more costly to the 
Commissioners in the case of long and 
drawn-out litigation in the courts, than 
the amount involved in the legacy, or 
estate; or 

Third. It would conform to the other 
States and territories. 

However, Mr. Speaker, my question 
still has not been answered: Does it make 
this an unlimited amount under which 
they could compromise? 

Mr. WHITENER. This would not in- 
volve a legacy. This would involve 
escheat only. It does not in any way 
involve a legacy. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina please answer my. question? 

Does this or does it not involve in 
escheat cases an unlimited amount at 
which the Commissioners can compro- 
mise? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, absolutely, 
but with the approval of the U.S. district 
court. 

Mr. HALL. Then the gentleman from 
North Carolina feels that this is reason- 
able and responsible legislation? 

Mr. WHITENER. Frankly, it is my 
opinion that it has not been reasonable 
and responsible that the District gov- 
ernment could not have done this years 
before. We must trust the lawyers of 
the District of Columbia’s government, 
the heads of the government plus the 
U.S: district court judge, who has the 
case before him, to look after the public 
interest. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s explanation and, as 
a nonlegally trained man, I am simply 
asking as one elected legislator for this 
explanation: I believe the gentleman 
has tried. I do not believe that we 
should necessarily accept this legislation 
without objection, especially when it is 
unlimited or open-ended without thor- 
oughly understanding it, and I rose only 
in that purview. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation, and I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 834 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first proviso of section 5 of the Act entitled 
“An Act authorizing the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved February 11, 1929 (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-906), is amended by inserting “, except, 
with the approval of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, a 
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claim or suit under section 19-701 of the 

District of Columbia Code,” immediately 

after “no claim or suit so compromised”, 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 834 is to amend the act 
of February 11, 1929 (65 Stat. 131), Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, title 1, section 
906, to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, acting for the 
District, to settle a disputed claim 
regarding the surplus of a decedent’s 
estate to which the District is a statutory 
escheatee, by accepting a percentage of 
the net assets of the estate where such 
compromise would result in a reduction 
of more than $10,000 in the amount of 
the claim against the estate. 

EXISITING LAW 


The type of claim which is the con- 
cern of this proposed legislation may 
arise under title 19, section 701 of the 
District of Columbia Code, which pro- 
vides; 

Where there is no surviving spouse or re- 
lations of the intestate within the fifth de- 
gree reckoned by counting down from the 
common ancester to the more remote, the 
surplus of real and personal property 
escheats to the District of Columbia to be 
used by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for the benefit of the poor. 


Annually, there are between 5 and 15 
cases where a person dies in the District 
of Columbia as to whom it is believed 
there are no heirs. Commonly, after 
publication of notice, people come for- 
ward as claimants under law against the 
estate. In such cases, as noted here- 
after, the burden of proof which falls 
upon the District of Columbia may be 
very substantial. In such situations, it 
may be highly desirable and advantage- 
ous to the District of Columbia to be able 
to compromise such claims. 

The authority of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to compro- 
mise any claim is strictly limited by the 
act of February 11, 1929, as amended— 
District of Columbia Code, title 1, section 
906—which provides: 

Sec. 5. That upon a report by the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the District of Columbia 
showing in detail the just and true amount 
and condition of any claim or suit which 
the District of Columbia may now or here- 
after have against any person, firm, associ- 
ation, or corporation, and the terms upon 
which the same may be compromised, and 
stating that in his opinion the compromise 
of such claim would be for the best interest 
of the District of Columbia, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they hereby are, authorized to compromise 
such claim or suit accordingly: Provided, 
however, That no claim or suit so compro- 
mised shall be reduced by an amount greater 
than $10,000: And provided further, That 
this section shall not apply to claims or suits 
for taxes or special assessments. 


Thus, regardless of the desirability 
and benefit to the District of Columbia, 
no compromise may be made by the Dis- 
trict in an escheat case if the compro- 
mise would result in a reduction of more 
than $10,000 in the amount of the claim. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

As noted above, the surplus of an 
estate escheats to the District of Colum- 
bia on proof that there is no surviving 
spouse or relative of the deceased within 
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the fifth degree counting down from the 
common ancestor to the more remote. 
The burden of proof of the District was 
established in the case of Frazier v. Kutz, 
decided by the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
December 13, 1943—-139 Fed. 2d 380. In 
that case, the court said: 

In every case of this nature there is a pre- 
sumption of law that the deceased left heirs, 
and this presumption obtains until the 
claimant by escheat overcomes the presump- 
tion by strong and convincing evidence. 


To comply with the standards of proof 
required by the courts, the District of 
Columbia often finds it necessary to 
trace the ancestory of the deceased 
through a series of generations to deter- 
mine whether or not there is an ancestor 
having progeny who may or may not 
inherit. This may involve extensive 
searches of records in foreign countries 
to examine the validity of claims and 
the authenticity of foreign documents. 
Where records have been destroyed by 
conflagrations, or due to wartime de- 
struction, it may be extremely costly or 
even impossible to establish essential 
facts of relationship. Claimants may be 
scattered in different nations and they 
would have to come to this jurisdiction 
themselves or by designation of repre- 
sentatives to testify affirmatively because 
of the questioned validity of or the lack 
of documentary proof which might 
otherwise support a disposition of the 
estate. 

Where such circumstances exist, it 
may require expenditures which would 
consume a substantial part of or all of 
the net estate and involve several years 
of time for the District to resolve a case. 

During a public hearing before Sub- 
committee No. 5 on August 1, 1966, testi- 
mony was presented regarding the diffi- 
culties which may be involved under 
existing provisions of law, and the com- 
mittee was advised of specific cases now 
pending which involve such elements of 
uncertainty as might be best resolved to 
the benefit of the District of Columbia 
through a compromise agreement which 
compromise would involve a reduction by 
an amount greater than $10,000. No ob- 
jections were voiced to the purpose and 
language of the bill. Accordingly, your 
committee finds that the proposed legis- 
lation is reasonable and desirable. 

In the course of committee delibera- 
tions on the proposed legislation, con- 
sideration was given to the desirability 
of some court supervision over compro- 
mises proposed in connection with es- 
cheat cases. Your committee concluded 
that such supervision would simplify the 
problem of securing bond for the admin- 
istrator, protect the administrator if 
later issue was raised by some disgrun- 
tled party, and protect the District gov- 
ernment as to any question which might 
be raised concerning the propriety of the 
compromise. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee at that time amended the bill so as to 
require that any compromise in escheat 
cases should have the approval of the 
U.S. court for the District of Columbia. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 15706 of 
the 89th Congress, which passed the 
House 5 August 5, 1966— House Report 
No. 1817. 
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The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on February 24, 1967, ex- 
pressed their approval of this proposed 
legislation in a letter to the committee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend my remarks immediately be- 
fore the passage of the last bill, and also 
the same request immediately before the 
passing of any other bills that I call up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE PRESIDENTIAL IN- 
AUGURAL CEREMONIES ACT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 827) 
to amend the Presidential Inaugural 
Ceremonies Act, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 827 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1203) is amended (a) 
by striking “travel expenses of enforcement 
personnel from other jurisdictions” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “travel expenses of 
enforcement personnel, including sanitarians, 
from other jurisdictions”; and (b) by strik- 
ing “policemen and firemen” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “‘policemen, firemen, and other 
municipal employees”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Immediately after the enacting clause, in- 
sert the following: 

“That section 2 of the Presidential Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act approved August 6, 1956 
(70 Stat. 1049; D.C. Code, sec. 1-1202) is 
amended by adding the following: 

The Commissioners are also authorized 
to issue, for both duly registered motor vehi- 
cles and unregistered motor vehicles made 
available for the use of the Inaugural Com- 
mittee, special registration tags, valid for a 
period not exceeding 90 days, designed to 
celebrate the occasion of the Inauguration 
of the President and Vice President.“ 

On line 3, strike out “That section 3” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2, Section 3”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I note on page 3 of the 
report that this bill will provide for the 
relocating of streetcar platforms. I won- 
der if there are any streetcars operating 
in the District of Columbia these days? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say, as I understand it from the 
staff of our committee, that that refers 
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to the streetcar or bus platforms. When 
we had streetcars they were referred to 
as “streetcar platforms,” and the no- 
menclature seems to still exist, even 
though we now are operating only motor 
buses. 

I do not believe it is a very difficult 
proposition, Mr. Speaker. They also 
have to move some lampposts when they 
have parades down the center of Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, and some folks down 
my way call them “lightposts” instead 
of “lampposts.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
would be a little more appropriate to re- 
locate some of the streetcar tracks that 
Mr. Chalk has not gotten rid of and 
which add a traffic hazard, especially in 
wet weather, as the gentleman well 
knows. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes; I imagine it 
would be a good idea to get rid of them. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill, 
H.R. 827, is to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act of 1956—70 
Stat. 1049; District of Columbia Code, 
title 1, section 1201 and the following— 
in three particulars, as follows: 

First. To provide for the payment of 
travel expenses of “sanitarians’—expert 
health advisers—whom the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are al- 
ready authorized to employ, on a tempo- 
rary basis, to promote adequate inspec- 
tion and enforcement of health regula- 
tions during the inaugural period. 

Second. To provide meals for employ- 
ees of the Health Department and other 
municipal employees, who are required to 
remain on duty at their posts through 
meal times during such inaugural pe- 
riod, many of them being stationed along 
the line of march of the inaugural par- 
ade. The act now authorizes such meals 
for police and firemen. 

Third. To authorize the District of 
Columbia Commissioners to issue special 
registration tags to both registered and 
unregistered motor vehicles available for 
use by the Inaugural Committee, de- 
signed to commemorate the occasion of 
the inauguration, and valid for a period 
not to exceed 90 days. 

Section 2 of this bill is identical to H.R. 
6143 of the 89th Congress, which passed 
the House on August 22, 1966—H. Rept. 
No. 1816. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Section 1 is an amendment to the orig- 
inal bill, and was adopted by your com- 
mittee at the request of the D.C. Board 
of Commissioners. The Commissioners’ 
letter dated March 7, 1967, requesting 
this amendment, is quoted in pertinent 
part as follows: 

The Commissioners desire to expand their 


report of February 24 so as to recommend a 
further amendment of the Act. They believe 
it desirable that the Act include authority 
for the issuance, both to duly registered 
motor vehicles and to unregistered motor 
vehicles made available for the use of the 
Inaugural Committee, of special registra- 
tion tags, valid for a period not exceeding 
90 days, designed to celebrate the occasion of 
the Inauguration of the President and Vice 
President. 
BACKGROUND 


Under the Presidential Inaugural 
Ceremonies Act referred to, the Commis- 
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sioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized and directed to make all rea- 
sonable regulations necessary to secure 
the preservation of public order and pro- 
tection of life, health, and property; to 
make special regulations respecting the 
standing, movement, and operation of 
vehicles of whatever character or kind 
during said period; and to grant, under 
such conditions as they may impose, spe- 
cial licenses to peddlers and vendors for 
the privilege of selling goods, wares, and 
merchandise in such places in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to charge such 
fees for such privilege, as they may deem 
proper; protect the public health, but 
they also study the District practices and 
make a report thereon to the local au- 
thorities. 

The act referred to also authorizes the 
appropriation of—and in the past the 
Congress has appropriated—such sums 
as are necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioners to provide additional municipal 
services in said District during the in- 
augural period, including employment of 
personal services without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws; 
travel expenses of enforcement personnel 
from other jurisdictions; hire of means 
of transportation; meals for policemen 
and firemen, cost of removing and re- 
locating streetcar platforms, construc- 
tion, rent, maintenance, and expenses 
incident to the operation of temporary 
public comfort stations, first-aid stations, 
and information booths; and other in- 
cidental expenses in the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

However, as presently construed, this 
authority does not permit payment of 
travel expenses of sanitarians, nor meals 
for municipal employees referred to— 
other than police and firemen—who are 
required to remain on duty through 
mealtimes. 

The reported bill corrects these omis- 
nons pos provides authority for payment 

ereof. 


PRECEDENTS FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Congress has already, in several 
acts passed since the Presidental Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act of 1956, enacted 
into law provisions identical to those in 
your reported bill to cover travel ex- 
penses of sanitarians, and meals for 
municipal employees, as for example: 

House joint resolution 888—Public 
Law 88-1836, approved July 28, 1964— 
and House joint resolution 195—Public 
Law 1178, approved July 19, 1966—to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners to promulgate special regulations 
for the July 1965 and July 1967 Wash- 
ington conventions of the Imperial Coun- 
cil Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobels 
of the Mystic Shrine for North America. 

House joint resolution 195—Public 
Law 89-25, approved May 22, 1965—giv- 
ing the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners similar authority with respect to 
the American Legion Convention held in 
brr aout August 29-September 1, 


HEARING 


The enactment of this legislation was 
urged by representatives of the District 
of Columbia Comimssioners and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Public 
Health at a public hearing before Sub- 
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committee No. 5 on August 1, 1966. No 
opposition to the bill has been expressed 
to your committee. 

The Board of Commissioners recom- 
mended this entire legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT ENTITLED 
“AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR COM- 
MITMENTS TO, MAINTENANCE IN, 
AND DISCHARGE FROM, THE 
DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOL, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES,” 
APPROVED MARCH 3, 1925, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 3371) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for commitments to, maintenance 
in, and discharge from, the District 
Training School, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925, as amended, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3371 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That an Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for commitments 
to, maintenance in, and discharge from, the 
District Training School, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1135), as amended (sec. 32.601 et seq. D.C. 
Code, 1961 edition), is amended as follows: 

Whenever the terms “the District Training 
School”, “Board of Public Welfare”, “said 
board”, “feeble minded”, “inmate”, “in- 
mates”, and “an inmate” occur in such Act 
approved March 3, 1925, they shall be strick- 
en, and the terms “Forest Haven”, “Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare”, “said Department”, 
“mentally retarded”, “patient”, “patients”, 
and “a patient”, respectively, inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

(2) Section 2 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The words ‘mentally retarded persons’ 
in this Act shall be construed to mean any 
person afflicted with mental defectiveness 
from birth or from an early age, so pro- 
nounced that he is incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs, and who requires 
supervision, control, and care for his own 
welfare, or for the welfare of others, or for 
the welfare of the community, and is not in- 
sane nor of unsound mind to such an extent 
as to require his commitment to a hospital 
for the mentally ill.” 

(3) The first sentence of section 14 is 
amended by inserting after “If the order for 
admission is as a public patient” the words 
“or if the patient is admitted under the pro- 
visions of section 30 of this Act”. 

(4) The first sentence of section 15 is 
amended by inserting after the words “If the 
order for admission is as a public patient” 
the words or if the patient is admitted under 
the provisions of section 30 of this Act”. 

(5) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Src. 30. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this Act and in addition to the preceding 
sections, the Director of Public Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the Director) may 
admit to Forest Haven as a patient any adult 
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who has been a resident of the District of 
Columbia for one year next preceding the 
date of application of any child under the 
age of twenty-one (1) who is certified by the 
Director of Public Health to be mentally re- 
tarded and in need of care at Forest Haven, 
and at least one of whose parents or legal 
guardian has been a resident of the said 
District for one year next preceding the date 
of application; (2) who, either by himself, 
his parents, his spouse, or his legal guardian 
makes written application for admission to 
Forest Haven; and (3) who does not express, 
either to the Director of Public Health or 
Public Welfare, his objection to being so 
admitted. 

(„) Any person admitted to Forest Haven 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be released therefrom no more than 
five days after receipt by the Superintendent 
of Forest Haven of a written request for re- 
lease: Provided, That if within such five-day 
period a petition concerning such person, as 
provided by section 7, shall be filed in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, such person shall be detained 
until a final judgment is entered by the 
court upon said petition. 

“(c) The Director may discharge any 
patient of Forest Haven admitted pursuant 
to authority contained in this section if the 
Director is satisfled that such discharge will 
not adversely affect the welfare or interests 
of the mentally retarded person, the com- 
munity, or others. 

“(d) (1) If the Director finds that any 
person with res to whom an application 
for admission to Forest Haven has been 
made, as provided in this section, or any 
parent, spouse, adult child, or legal guardian 
of such person, is able to pay all or any part 
of the cost of maintenance and care of such 
person, the Director shall not admit such 
person unless a contract for payment, satis- 
factory to the Director, be executed by such 
person, parent, spouse, adult child, or legal 
guardian. 

“(2) The Director is authorized to enter 
into any agreement he deems necessary with 
any applicant to become a patient in Forest 
Haven, or with his parent, spouse, adult 
child, or legal guardian, for payment to the 
District of Columbia of all or part of the 
cost of such maintenance and care. Upon 
default of payment provided by any con- 
tract entered into under this section, the 
Director is authorized to discharge any 
patient of Forest Haven and, in addition, he 
may utilize the procedures provided for in 
sections 14 and 15 of this Act to secure pay- 
ment. 

“(e) The Director, with the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, shall prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Board of Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be performed by the Board of Commissioners 
or may be delegated by said Board in ac- 
cordance with section 3 of such plan. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The CLERK. On page 5, after line 15, 
add the following: 

SECTION 1. The first four sections of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first section of such Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 32-601) is amended— 
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(A) by striking out “feeble-minded” and 
inserting “mentally retarded”, 

(B) by striking out “Board” and inserting 
“Department”, and 

(C) by striking out “The District Training 
School” and “Forest Haven’’. 

(2) Section 2 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
32-603) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the term 
‘mentally retarded s“ means persons 
afflicted with mental defectiveness from birth 
or from an early age, so pronounced that they 
are incapable of managing themselves and 
their affairs, and who require supervision, 
control, and care for their own welfare, for 
the welfare of others, or for the welfare of 
the community, and who are not insane nor 
of unsound mind to such an extent as to 
require their commitment to a hospital for 
1 Sates i.” 

tion 3 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
ah gee amended— ‘ 
y striking out “Board” and insertin 
Si rpc rmbenystek d 

(B) by striking out “inmates” and insert- 
ing “patients”, and 

(C) by striking out “board” each place it 
7 8.8815 Sp epg g “Department”. 

on 4 of such Act (D.C. Cod 
37000) is amended— : ar 
y striking out “Board” anı inserting 
1 j 
by striking out “feeble-minded” and 
or 85 “mentally retarded”, and 
y striking out “board” inserting 
“Department”. £ 1 


Sec, 2. (a) Chapter 11 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code (relating to commitment and 
maintenance of feeble-minded persons) is 
ty Ba a follows: 

uch chapter is amended b king 
out “feeble-minded” each place it de in 
sections 21-1102 through 21-1108, 21-1110, 
21-1111, 21-1113 through 21-1115, 21-1118, 
and 21-1123 and inserting in each such place 
in those sections “mentally retarded”. 

(2) Such chapter is amended by s 
out “the District Training School” each place 
it appears in sections 21-1102, 21-1108 
through 21-1113, 21-1116, and 21-1118 
through 21-1122 and inserting in each such 
place in those sections “Forest Haven“. 

(3) (A) Such chapter is amended by in- 
serting after section 21-1108 the following 
new section: 


“§21-1108A. Voluntary admission to Forest 
Haven 

“(a) The Director of Public Welfare (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Director’) may admit to Forest Haven as a 
patient any adult who has been a resident 
of the District of Columbia for one year next 
preceding the date of application or any 
child under the age of twenty-one whose par- 
ents or legal guardian has been a resident 
of the District of Columbia for one year next 
preceding the date of application. A person 
may be admitted to Forest Haven as a patient 
under this section only if— 

“(1) such person is certified by the Di- 
rector of Public Health to be mentally re. 
tarded and in need of care at Forest Haven; 

“(2) such person either by himself, his 
parents, his spouse, or his legal guardian 
makes written application for admission to 
Forest Haven; and 

“(3) any contract required by subsection 
(d) has been executed. 

“(b) Any person admitted to Forest Haven 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be released therefrom no later than 
five days after receipt by the Superintend- 
ent of Forest Haven of a written request 
for release, except that if within such five- 
day period a petition concerning such per- 
son, as provided by section 21-1103, is filed 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, such person shall be 
detained until a final judgment is entered 
by the court upon such petition. 

(c) The Director may discharge any pa- 
tient of Forest Haven admitted under this 
section if the Director is satisfied that such 


. 
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discharge will not adversely affect the wel- 
fare or interests of the mentally retarded 
person, the community, or others. 

„(d) (1) If the Director finds that any per- 
son with respect to whom an application for 
admission to Forest Haven has been made, as 
provided in this section, or any parent, 
spouse, adult child, or legal guardian of such 
person, is able to pay all or any part of the 
cost of maintenance and care of such person, 
the Director shall not admit such person un- 
less a contract for payment, satisfactory to 
the Director is executed by such person, par- 
ent, spouse, adult child, or legal guardian. 

“(2) The Director is authorized to enter 
into any agreement he deems necessary with 
any applicant to become a patient in Forest 
Haven, or with his parent, spouse, adult 
child, or legal guardian, for payment to the 
District of Columbia of all or part of the 
cost of such maintenance and care. Upon 
default of payment provided by any con- 
tract entered into under this section, the 
Director is authorized to discharge the pa- 
tient of Forest Haven with respect to whose 
cost of maintenance and care the contract 
was entered into, and, in addition, he may 
utilize the procedures provided for in sec- 
tions 21-1110 and 21-1111 to secure payment. 

“(e) The Director, with the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 

(B) The table of sections for such chap- 
ter is amended by inserting after the item 
relating to section 21-1108 the following: 
“21-1108A. Voluntary admission to Forest 
Haven.” 

(4) Section 21-1101 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 21-1101. Definitions 


“For purposes of this chapter— 

“Forest Haven’ means the institution es- 
tablished pursuant to section 32-601, and 
designated ‘Forest Haven’ by section 32-602, 
or any successor to that institution; 

“mentally retarded person’ means any 
person afflicted with mental defectiveness 
from birth or from an early age, so pro- 
nounced that he is incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs, and who requires 
supervision, control, and care for his own 
welfare, for the welfare of others, or for the 
welfare of the community, and who is not 
insane nor of unsound mind to such an ex- 
tent as to require his commitment to a 
hospital for the mentally ill.” 

(5) The first sentence of section 21-1110 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“as a public patient” the following: “or 
when a person is admitted to Forest Haven 
as a patient under section 21-1108“. 

(6) The first sentence of section 21-1111 
is amended by striking out “and finds” and 
inserting “or when a person is admitted to 
Forest Haven as a patient under section 
21-1108A, and the court finds”. 

(7) Section 21-1117 is amended by striking 
out “in feeble-mindedness” and inserting 
“initiated by a petition filed under section 
21-1103”. 

(8) Section 21-1121 is amended by striking 
out “an inmate” and inserting “a patient”. 

(9) The section heading for section 21- 
1102 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “District Training 
School” and inserting “Forest Haven”, 

(10) The section heading for section 21- 
1103 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “feeble-minded- 
ness” and inserting “mental retardation”. 

(11) The section heading for section 21- 
1108 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “District Training 
School” and inserting “Forest Haven”. 

(12) The section heading for section 21— 


1114 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “feeble-minded” 
and inserting “mentally retarded”. 

(18) The section heading for section 21- 
1117 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “of feeble-minded 
cases” and inserting “of cases brought under 
section 21-1103”. 

(14) The section heading for section 21- 
1118 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “feeble-minded” 
and inserting “mentally retarded”. 

(15) The section heading for section 21- 
1121 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “inmates” and in- 
serting “patients”, 

(16) The section heading for section 21- 
1122 and the item relating to such section in 
the table of sections for such chapter is 
amended by striking out “inmates’” and in- 
serting patients“ 

(17) The chapter heading for such chapter 
is amended by striking out FEEBLE- 
MINDED” and inserting “MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED”. 

(b) The table of chapters for title 21 of 
the District of Columbia Code is amended by 
striking out in the item relating to chapter 
11 “FEEBLE-MINDED” and inserting “MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED”, 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill, H.R. 3371, as 
amended, is to accomplish the following: 

First. To authorize voluntary admis- 
sion of mental patients to the District 
Training School, whose name is changed 
to Forest Haven. 

Second. To require that a prerequisite 
to such voluntary admissions be a finan- 
cial arrangement with the District of 
Columbia on behalf of such patients 
when they or their relatives are finan- 
cially able to pay for all or a part of the 
expenses involved. 

Third. Delete certain archaic termi- 
nology in the present law and substitute 
modern terminology in its place. 

The technical amendments are nec- 
essary to conform to the law as codified 
and to clarify the same. 

The District Training School—Forest 
Haven—is an institution at Laurel, Md., 
operated by the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Welfare for mentally 
retarded citizens of the District, where 
such persons are not only cared for but 
are given such education and training as 
their mental capacities will permit. 

Under present law, admission to the 
District Training School—Forest Ha- 
ven—can be accomplished only by court 
order, the issuance of which must be 
preceded by a petition to the court and 
a hearing. It is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that families could well be spared 
the emotional ordeal involved in bringing 
their mentally retarded relatives before 
the court, and that the time of the court 
could more profitably be used for other 
purposes, In this connection, we are in- 
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formed that these petitions are nearly 
always uncontested. 

H.R. 3371 would provide, in addition to 
this present system of admission to the 
District Training School—Forest Haven 
—by court order, for voluntary admis- 
sion in cases where the District of Co- 
lumbia Director of Public Health deter- 
mines that the applicant is eligible for 
admission, and where the patient ex- 
presses no objection to being admitted. 

A patient voluntarily admitted would 
have the privilege of petitioning for his 
own release, and would be discharged 5 
days after filing his petition with the Su- 
perintendent of the Training School, 
unless during this period the Director of 
Public Welfare petitions the district 
court to detain the patient for court 
hearing. In this event, the patient 
would be detained until the court has dis- 
posed of the case. 

This bill provides further that where 
the term “District Training School” oc- 
curs in the present law, the more com- 
monly used title “Forest Haven” shall be 
substituted. Similarly, the more hu- 
mane term, “mentally retarded,” would 
replace “feeble-minded,” and the word 
“patient” would be inserted in lieu of 
“inmate.” This committee feels that 
these changes in terminology would serve 
to a degree to spare the feelings of the 
families of these retarded persons and 
thus lighten the burden upon them. 

At a public hearing conducted on July 
26, 1963, the Administrator of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Children’s Center, of 
which the District Training School— 
Forest Haven—is a part, testified that 
the Department uses a scale similar to 
the public assistance scale in determin- 
ing what amount the families of patients 
admitted to the Training School should 
be required to pay. Such payment is 
then stipulated in the court order author- 
izing the admission. However, changes 
in the families’ financial circumstances 
frequently occur during the patient’s pe- 
riod of residence at the Training School, 
which may make them able to pay sub- 
stantially more than was originally stip- 
ulated, or unable to pay as much. In 
either case, present law requires the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to go back 
into court for any change in the original 
agreement. The Department is very 
much in favor of the provision in H.R. 
3371 which would authorize them to 
handle the financial arrangements with 
the families directly, as this would facili- 
tate frequent review and adjustment of 
charges when altered circumstances in- 
dicate a need for such changes. 

The District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners requested this legislation, 
and approval has been expressed also by 
the Director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Public Health. No 
opposition to its enactment has been 
expressed. 

The progenitor of this legislation is 
H.R. 7440 of the 88th Congress, which 
passed the House on August 26, 1963— 
House Report 704—and also H.R. 1700 of 
the 89th Congress, which was approved 
by the House on February 8, 1965—House 
Report 23. The following letter, which 
was written in 1963, expresses the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners’ ap- 
proval of this proposed legislation: 
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APRIL 11, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to submit herewith a bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for commitments 
to, maintenance in, and discharges from, the 
District Training School, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 8, 1925, as amended. 

The main purposes of the bill are three- 
fold: (1) To amend present law to provide 
for the voluntary admission of patients at 
the District Training School; (2) to provide 
that such voluntary admissions be subject to 
financial arrangements made with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on behalf of such patients 
when such patients or their relatives are 
financially able to reimburse the District in 
whole or in part for the expenses of such 
patients; and (3) to amend present law by 
striking certain archaic terms therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof modern terminology. 

Under present law admission of a mentally 
retarded person to the District Training 
School may be accomplished only by means 
of a petition presented to the court followed 
by a hearing and the entry of a court order. 
This necessitates bringing before the court 
the mentally retarded person. It is a time- 
consuming and emotional ordeal to the per- 
sons involved. Notwithstanding that in each 
case the testimony of physicians is required, 
the petitions are uncontested in the vast 
majority of cases. 

In addition to admission by court commit- 
ment, the bill also permits voluntary ad- 
mission to the District Training School if 
the Director of Public Welfare first deter- 
mines that the mentally retarded person is 
eligible for admission. Any patient who is 
voluntarily admitted may petition the Super- 
intendent of the District Training School 
for his release. He would be entitled to be 
discharged not more than 5 days after filing 
with the Superintendent a written request 
for release, unless during such 5-day period 
the Director of Public Welfare filed in the 
district court a petition to detain the patient 
in the institution pending final court hearing 
on his case. 

In connection with the voluntary admis- 
sion of mentally retarded persons to the Dis- 
trict Training School, the bill provides for 
payment to the District of Columbia of the 
full or partial cost of the board, medical care, 
and treatment of the voluntary patient, if 
the patient or person legally responsible for 
him is able to make such payment. The 
bill authorizes the Director of Public Wel- 
fare to enter into any agreement he deems 
necessary with an applicant for admission to 
the District Training School, or with his par- 
ent, spouse, adult child, or legal guardian for 
payment to the District of Columbia of all 
or part of the cost of such maintenance or 
care. The Director, with the approval of 
the Commissioners, may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the section of the 
bill authorizing such voluntary admissions. 

In recognition of modern terminology in 
this field the bill also provides that wher- 
eyer the terms “District Training School,” 
“Board of Public Welfare,” feebleminded“ 
and “inmate” occur in such act that they 
are stircken, and the terms Forest Haven,“ 
“Department of Public Welfare,” mentally- 
retarded,” and “patient,” respectively, are in- 
serted in lieu thereof. The first two terms 
are obsolete in the sense that the District 
Training School has for sometime been re- 
ferred to as Forest Haven and the Board of 
Public Welfare, pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1952, has become the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The last two 
stricken terms are archaic in the present 
concept of public welfare work, and the terms 
substituted in lieu of them accord with mod- 
ern public welfare practice. 
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The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia earnestly recomend the enactment 
of the proposed bill for the following reasons: 

1. It would avoid the emotional ordeal by 
parent and child now made necessary by 
court appearance. 

2. It would save the time of the court, 
court personnel, medical witnesses, the 
Office of the Corporation Counsel, and the 
institution staff. 

8. It would expedite admission of the ap- 
plicant into the institution by providing 
for direct admission without court proce- 
dure, 

4. It would facilitate discharge in ap- 
propriate cases by avoiding court procedures 
if and when the patient recovers sufficiently 
to be returned to the community. 

5. It would result in substantial savings 
to the District of Columbia. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER N, TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize voluntary admission 
of patients to the District of Columbia 
institution providing care, education, 
and treatment of mentally retarded per- 
sons.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT BAND 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
831) to amend the act of July 11, 1947, 
to authorize members of the District of 
Columbia Fire Department, the U.S. 
Park Police force, and the White House 
Police force to participate in the Metro- 
politan Police Department band, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 831 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a band in the Metropolitan Police 
force”, approved July 11, 1947, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) The second sentence of the first sec- 
tion of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 4-182) is 
amended to read as follows: “The Commis- 
sioners are authorized in their discretion to 
detail officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force and the District of Columbia 
Fire Department to participate in the activi- 
ties of such band.“ 

(2) Such Act is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the first section the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized in his discretion to detail officers 
and members of the United States Park 
Police force to participate in the activities 
of the band established by this Act, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized in 
his discretion to detail officers and members 
of the White House Police force to partici- 
pate in the activities of such band.” 
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(3) Section 5 of such Act is repealed and 
section 4 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 4-184) 
(relating to an authorization of appropria- 
tions) is redesignated as section 5. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in May 
1963, a Cumberland, Md., contractor by 
the name of William D. Goff became so 
incensed by press accounts of Adam 
Clayton Powell’s frequent absences from 
House sessions that he brought suit 
against him in Federal district court in 
Washington. 

Also named in the suit was the then 
Attorney General ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
and House Sergeant at Arms Zeake 
Johnson. 

The suit was based on title 2, United 
States Code, chapter 3, section 39, which 
provides that the Sergeant at Arms 
“shall deduct from the monthly pay- 
ments of each Member or delegate the 
amount of his salary for each day that 
he has been absent, unless such Mem- 
ber or delegate assigns the reason for 
such absence the sickness of himself or 
of some member of his family.” 

Attorney General KENNEDY was sued 
to make him enforce the law. The Ser- 
geant at Arms was named in the suit 
in order to compel him to collect any 
salary due the Government, and Powell 
obviously was sued to make him refund 
the money he owed due to unauthorized 
absences. 

Summonses were issued for each de- 
fendant in June 1963, and both Kennepy 
and Johnson were served immediately. 
Powell, curiously, or perhaps not so curi- 
ously, could not be found. 

On June 18, 1963, the U.S. marshals 
reported Powell “out of the country.“ 
On July 31, the second time they tried 
to serve the summons, they reported he 
was “not available.” 

On September 4, after Goff com- 
plained to the court that the failure 
to locate Powell “is a patently ridiculous 
situation,” the marshals reported that 
they had been “unable to contact per- 
sonally.“ 

On October 3, 1963, they reported they 
were unable to contact after repeated 
attempts,“ and on October 24 they 
handed in an identical report. 

Finally, some 6 weary months after 
the suit was filed, and only after Goff's 
lawyer threatened a contempt of court 
proceeding, did the marshalls find their 
man. And where did they find him on 
November 21, 1963? Right here in 
Washington, D.C., at 16 Gresham Court, 
Southeast. 

It is most interesting to note that upon 
being served in the 1963 case, Powell 
went immediately to the Justice Depart- 
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ment and got no less than Assistant At- 
torney General John W. Douglas and 
two assistants to prepare his defense. 

And what was the defense? That the 
Federal district court had no jurisdic- 
tion over the House of Representatives, 
nor over the then Representative Powell, 
because it “would be an unauthorized 
interference with the legislative func- 
tion, in violation of the constitutional 
separation of powers.” 

As every Member of the House well 
knows, it was only a few days ago that 
Powell went into this same Federal dis- 
trict court in Washington, D.C., with a 
pleading that the court has the jurisdic- 
tion and authority to decide whether the 
recent House action excluding him from 
membership was illegal, 

In 1963, the Constitution of the United 
States meant one thing to Adam Clay- 
ton Powell. In 1967, and without benefit 
of amendment, the Constitution has for 
Powell a diametrically opposite meaning. 

Right here it might be well to ask 
where the Justice Department stands 
now? It would indeed be interesting to 
know. 

In the 1963 case, the citizen and plain- 
tiff, William Goff, confronted with the 
power and unlimited funds arrayed 
against him by the Justice Department, 
and having exhausted his personal funds 
available for the suit, was forced to 
abandon it and the case was dropped. 

But we are entitled to speculate as to 
what would have happened had Goff 
won his legal action. Having defended 
Powell, how could the Justice Depart- 
ment have instituted any action neces- 
sary to collect the moneys owed to the 
Federal Government by Powell? 

And when does the Justice Depart- 
ment intend to move in behalf of the 
citizens of this country to recover the 
moneys which Adam Clayton Powell 
owes the Federal Government? As long 
ago as last December, the House Admin- 
istration Committee produced the evi- 
dence that Powell had illegally spent or 
converted to his own use thousands of 
dollars in Federal funds. The select 
committee of the House, established on 
January 10, subsequently confirmed this 
evidence and added to it. For what rea- 
son is the Justice Department dragging 
its feet? 

If, as the two House committees have 
charged, Adam Clayton Powell flaunted 
the laws and converted Government 
funds to his personal use, he ought to be 
promptly hauled into court, fined and 
jailed for his peculations as any other 
citizen would be. 

Or is it planned, as the House minor- 
ity leader, Mr. Fond, suggested over the 
weekend, that in the event of Powell's 
election on April 11 he be seated in the 
House and fined $40,000, the fine to be 
paid at the rate of $1,000 per month by 
deduction from his paycheck? In other 
words, make the taxpayers pay back the 
money which Powell gouged out of them 
in the first place. 

The jails and prisons of this country 
are full of culprits who would like to ex- 
change their cells for a Government job 
and a deduction from their paychecks 
that would never repay that which they 
stole in the first place. 
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It would be difficult to dream up a 
more ridiculous formula for the punish- 
ment of an absconder, either in or out 
of Congress. 

In all charity I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] and 
any others who may be interested, that 
the House spoke decisively on March 1 
when it voted to exclude Powell from 
membership—not temporarily—but for 
the 90th Congress. That action has the 
approval of the vast majority of the citi- 
zens of this country and any attempt 
now to condition the public or Members 
of the House to the acceptance of crook- 
oe and rascality is totally unaccept- 

le. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 831 is to permit mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department, the White House Police 
force, and the U.S. Park Police force to 
be detailed by the District of Columbia 
Commissioners, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, respectively, to participate in the 
activities of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment band. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 8205 of 
the 89th Congress, as passed by the House 
on August 22, 1966 (H. Rept. 1818). 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Actually, some members of these other 
forces do participate as members of the 
Police Department band. However, since 
present law does not permit them to be 
officially detailed to this duty, they must 
do so without any coverage as to disa- 
bility compensation which applies when 
such members are performing their of- 
ficial duties. In short, therefore, while 
members of all these forces may and do 
participate as members of the Police De- 
partment band, only members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department are 
presently protected against injury or dis- 
ability incurred while engaged in the 
band’s activities. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that all members of this band should be 
adequately protected against injury in- 
curred while engaged in the band’s activ- 
ities. This bill will accomplish this by 
providing that members of all these 
forces, when assigned to the police band, 
will be engaged in official duty and hence 
will be eligible during such activity for 
the same disability benefits to which they 
are entitled when performing their regu- 
lar duties. 

Another present difficulty in connec- 
tion with members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, White House Police, and the U.S. 
Park Police participating as members of 
the Police Department band is that they 
must do so on their own time, whereas 
the time spent by Police Department 
members of the band in rehearsals and 
performances counts as part of their reg- 
ular workweek. Further, if such time 
is spent outside their regular duty hours, 
then the Police Department members are 
entitled to an equal amount of compensa- 
tory time off. The provisions of this bill 
will extend this arrangement also to 
members of these other forces who par- 
ticipate in the band’s activities, so that 
the time so spent by all members of the 
band will be considered as part of their 
duty hours. 
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It is the view of your committee that 
these provisions will have the desirable 
effect of materially increasing the size 
of this fine Police Department band. 


BACKGROUND 


The Metropolitan Police Department 
band was first officially authorized by an 
act of Congress in 1947, as “a band to 
perform at such municipal or civic func- 
tions and events as may be authorized 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The members participate in this band 
without extra compensation, though a 
director is authorized at a salary not to 
exceed that of a captain in the Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

The Metropolitan Police Department 
band presently consists of 20 regularly 
participating members. By calling upon 
other musicians in the White House 
Police force, the U.S. Park Police force, 
and the Metropolitan Police force, it is 
possible to organize a unit of approxi- 
mately 50 pieces. 

ROLE OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 
BAND 

At a public hearing on this legislation 
conducted on August 1, 1966, your com- 
mittee was informed that the mission of 
the Police Department band is far 
broader in scope than merely playing at 
parades, ceremonials, and dedications 
for whatever public relations value these 
may have. While the band does strive, 
of course, to make a good showing in 
such highly competitive performances as 
American Legion parades and Shriners 
parades, of far greater importance to the 
Police Department, and to the District, 
is the band’s contribution in the fields 
of community relations, cadet recruiting, 
crime deterrence, and bringing the true 
image of the policeman before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia citizen of tomorrow. 

This portion of the Police Department 
band’s mission is made possible by an 
arrangement with the District of Co- 
lumbia Superintendent of Schools, by 
which this police band joins with the 
various high school bands in the city for 
special assembly programs. Each of 
these programs requires two 1-hour re- 
hearsals. During these rehearsals and 
the assembly program itself, the seating 
arrangement is such that a police musi- 
cian sits in a group of high school musi- 
cians, all playing the same type instru- 
ment. Through this experience of com- 
mon interest and participation in music, 
the children and the policemen discover 
a mutual appreciation and understand- 
ing of each other, which the Police De- 
partment has found to be invaluable to 
all concerned. These children will be less 
hesitant and reluctant to call on their 
new friend, the police bandsman, and 
their parents will also be more apt to 
regard the policeman in the light of 
friendship. 

The point is eloquently expressed in a 
letter addressed to D.C. Police Chief 
John B. Layton from the principal of 
one of the senior high schools in the 
District. This letter was submitted to 
your committee in testimony, and states 
in part as follows: 

Dear CHIEF Layton: On Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, it was our pleasure to have the Police 
Band perform for our student body at an 
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assembly. The students and faculty were 
quite impressed. It is my belief that this 
was an excellent bit of public relations. You 
are to be commended for encouraging and 
maintaining this group. It is an image of 
the Police Department we need to encourage 
just as well as the law enforcement side of 
the Department. In closing, I would like to 
again commend you for maintaining and 
promoting this worthwhile group. 


The Metropolitan Police Department 
band offers opportunities also to mem- 
bers of these forces with no previous 
musical training to come into its pro- 
gram. For example, the present direc- 
tor has organized a group of D.C, police 
cadets, most of whom had no previous 
knowledge of music whatever, into a 
group of drummers. Also, he offers pri- 
vate lessons free of charge to any mem- 
ber of the various forces who wishes to 
learn to play an instrument. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
this Police Department band represents 
a useful weapon in the war against crime 
in the District of Columbia. Further, 
we believe that its service in this respect 
has not been utilized to its fullest extent. 
Your committee suggests, for example, 
that this band, as it will expand under 
the provisions of this bill, might well be 
sent outside the District of Columbia to 
perform as an aid to the recruitment 
program. Such a demonstration to the 
public that the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment offers opportunities for out- 
lets other than just police work could 
prove a valuable asset, indeed, to re- 
cruitment. 

The committee recommends this pro- 
posed legislation, therefore, to augment 
the important contribution which this 
band is making toward alleviating crime 
in the District of Columbia, and urges 
that its use be expanded as far as is 
practicable. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS’ LETTER 


The following is the letter from the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, recommending this legisla- 
tion: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington D.O. 

Dran Mr, MeMLLax: The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have for report 
H.R. 831, 90th Congress, a bill “To amend 
the Act of July 11, 1947, to authorize mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Fire De- 
partment, the United States Park Police 
force, and the White House Police force to 
participate in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment Band, and for other purposes.” 

The purpose of this bill is to allow mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Fire De- 
partment and United States Park Police and 
White House Police to participate in the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department Band. While 
members of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department presently participate in the ac- 
tivities of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment Band, they do so without coverage of 
the disability provisions of law which apply 
when performing official duties. Under the 
terms of the bill, firemen and United States 
Park Police and White House Police, when 
assigned to the Police Band, would be en- 
gaged in official duty and would continue to 
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be eligible for disability benefits to which 
they are entitled when performing their reg- 
ular duties, 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia recommend enactment of the bill. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program, 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


An example of the benefits from this 
band is shown in a newspaper clipping 
over the past weekend: 

POLICE WIELD BATON AT STUDENT CONCERT 

(By Alfred E. Lewis) 


The Metropolitan Police Department threw 
the sound of music yesterday into its effort 
to convince Washington high school students 
that policemen are on their side. 

It was the inaugural program of what 
Police Chief John B. Layton and the D.C. 
Board of Education call the Side by 
Side phase of the Department's community 
relations drive. 

For 1½ hours, some 450 Anacostia High 
School students and school, police and civic 
Officials were treated to a musical program 
by the Metropolitan Police Band and the 
Anacostia High School Band. 

There was also an operatic selection, sung 
by William Dupree, of the New York Civic 
Opera Co., and composer James L. Dixon 
sang his “The District of Columbia Is My 
Home Town.“ 

The program also featured the world pre- 
miere of a police theme song, “Stand Tall,” 
with lyrics by Army Lt. Col. Vernden Mc- 
Queen, now serving in Vietnam, a snatch of 
which goes, “Stand tall for everyone you 
meet/Walk proud along your daily beat/Sing 
out and tell them all/That the men wearing 
blue stand tall.” 

Eleventh Precinct Capt. Owen Davis gave 
a student-clvic achievement award to the 
school’s Cadet Corps Capt. Wayne E, Wigh- 
ham, an Anacostia track star and Student 
Council leader. 

Assistant School Supt. John D. Koonta 
brought down the house with his introduc- 
tion of Police Pvt. Pete Barrack, Anacostia’s 
schoolboy patrol coordinator, and an Ana- 
costia graduate himself. 

“If the number of boys he has kept from 
going wrong,” Koontz said, “were laid end 
to end, they’d stretch from here to Lorton.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM ATTACHMENT 
AND CERTAIN OTHER PROCESS 
IN THE CASE OF PERSONS NOT 
RESIDING IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 836) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1901, with respect to exemp- 
tions from attachment and certain other 
process in the case of persons not resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 836 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1107 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 15-403), is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsection (c) as subsection (d) and by 
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inserting immediately after subsection (b) 
the following new subsection (c): 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the wages (as defined in section 1104 
A(f) of this Act) of any person not residing 
in the District of Columbia who does not 
earn the major portion of such wages in the 
District of Columbia shall, in any case aris- 
ing out of a contract or transaction entered 
into outside of the District of Columbia, be 
exempt from attachment, levy, or seizure, by 
any process or proceeding of any court, judge, 
or officer of the District of Columbia in the 
same amount and to the same extent as is 
provided by the law of the State in which 
such person resides for persons residing 
therein. Whenever any claim is made for 
an exemption from attachment pursuant to 
this subsection, the burden shall be upon the 
plaintiff to prove that the contract or trans- 
action involved in the case was entered into 
within the District of Columbia.” 

Amend the title s0 as to read: “A bill to 
amend section 15-503 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code with respect to exemptions 
from attachment and certain other process 
in the case of persons not residing in the 
District of Columbia.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, strike out lines 3 through 5 and 
insert the following: “That section 15-503 
of the District of Columbia Code is amended 
by”. 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “section 1104A(f) 
of this Act” and insert “section 16-571 of 
the District of Columbia Code”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill (H.R. 836) is to stop 
a practice which has developed in rela- 
tion to the use of garnishment laws in 
a way which enables a creditor to do 
indirectly what he is not permitted to do 
directly in his own jurisdiction. 

This practice involves the filing in the 
District of Columbia of an action for 
garnishment against an employer who 
also has a business in Maryland, so as 
to secure payment by attachment of 
wages from an employee who is not a 
resident of the District. The object of 
such practice is to escape the limitations 
in States outside the District, regarding 
exemptions from garnishment in favor 
of employees. This bill is designed to 
assure that where an action in such a 
case is brought in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the nonresident defendant in- 
volved will be entitled to the same ex- 
emptions as are provided by law in the 
State in which the said defendant may 
reside. 

Maryland law, for example, provides 
for an exemption from attachment of 
wages and salaries in the amount of $100 
for each pay period. In a month, or 4½ 
weeks, this exemption would aggregate 
$433. Your committee has been in- 
formed that some persons in the debt 
collection business have found that the 
District of Columbia garnishment law 
provides a lower exemption; namely, 90 
percent of the first $200 per month of 
wages, 80 percent of the next $300 per 
month, and 50 percent of all above $500 
per month. In the case of a worker earn- 
ing a wage of $100 per week, or $433 per 
month, therefore, an employee's entire 
salary would be exempt from attachment 
in Maryland, but in the District of Co- 
lumbia only $366.40 per month would be 
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exempt, leaving $66.60 per month subject 
to garnishment. 

Accordingly, your committee, in hear- 
ings, was advised that Baltimore cred- 
itors, with claims against employees liv- 
ing and working in Baltimore, have in 
several instances determined that the 
employers also have places of business 
in the District of Columbia and hence 
are subject to service of garnishment 
or attachment process in the District, 
and accordingly have brought their 
claims to Washington and filed suits 
here, laying an attachment against the 
wages of the employee debtor in the 
hands of the employer, thus escaping 
the exemption from attachment provided 
by Maryland laws. 

This same procedure could conceiv- 
ably be adopted by collection agencies 
from any State if the employer main- 
tains a place of business in the District, 
so that he would be subject to the serv- 
ice of garnishment process here. 

This committee is of the opinion that 
it was never intended that District of 
Columbia law should serve as a collec- 
tion medium against employees who live 
elsewhere, work elsewhere, and may even 
never have been in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This bill is intended to so 
amend the District of Columbia law as 
to terminate this practice by granting to 
nonresidents of the District the exemp- 
tions from garnishment and attachment 
or wages afforded by their local State 
aws. 

With the exception of technical 
amendments, this bill is identical to H.R. 
7882 of the 88th Congress, which was 
amended to meet suggestions made by 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and which passed the 
House on October 14, 1963—-House Re- 
port 836—and also to H.R. 1007 of the 
89th Congress, which was approved by 
the House on February 8, 1965—House 
Report 25. 

The reason for these several techni- 
cal amendments is that the provisions 
of law amended by the bill have been 
codified into positive law, necessitating 
several changes in reference. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 15-503 of the 
District of Columbia Code with respect to 
exemptions from attachment and cer- 
tain other process in the case of persons 
not residing in the District of Columbia.” 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REQUIRE REPORTS OF MOTOR VE- 
HICLE COLLISIONS TO METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
1437) to amend section 10 of the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, so as to require reports of col- 
lisions in which motor vehicles are in- 
volved, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1437 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 10 of the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended (43 
State. 1124; sec. 40-609(a), D.C. Code, 1951 
ed.), is amended (a) by adding at the end 
of the first paragraph the following: “In 
addition to the preceding requirements with 
respect to the action to be taken immediately 
in cases involving personal injury or sub- 
stantial damage to property, every person 
who, in the District of Columbia, operates a 
motor vehicle which is involved in a col- 
lision, which has resulted in damage to the 
property of any one person in excess of $100 
or in bodily injury to or in the death of any 
person, shall immediately make a written 
report thereof to the Chief of Police, on a 
form prescribed by him. Such written re- 
port shall be made without regard to the 
degree of personal injury resulting from 
such collision. In the event the operator of 
a motor vehicle involved in a collision is 
injured or otherwise disabled to such an 
extent as to render him incapable, in the 
opinion of his attending physician, of mak- 
ing any report of the collision as required 
by this subsection, such operator shall make 
such report within forty-eight hours after 
the date on which, in the opinion of his 
attending physician, he can reasonably be 
expected to have recovered from his injury 
or other disability to the extent of being able 
to prepare and submit the required report.“: 
and (b) by striking “substantial” in the 
third paragraph. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Commissioners by Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). 
The performance of any function vested by 
this Act in the Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Commissioners may be dele- 
gated by said Commissioners in accordance 
with section 3 of such plan. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill (H.R. 1437) is to re- 
quire that all collisions involving motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia 
which result in property damage in ex- 
cess of $100, or in personal injury of any 
degree, be reported immediately to the 
District of Columbia Chief of Police. 

Under present law, motor vehicle col- 
lisions as described above must be re- 
ported within 5 days to the safety re- 
sponsibility officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who functions as a part of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles and whose 
primary responsibility is to determine the 
financial responsibility of the various 
parties to such accidents. However, only 
those collisions which result in personal 
injury are required to be reported to the 
Chief of Police. Although the Police De- 
partment is required to forward copies 
of all their accident reports to the safety 
responsibility officer, the latter does not 
send his reports to the Police Department. 

Your committee is informed that dur- 
ing fiscal year 1964, while 37,691 motor 
vehicle collisions were reported to the 
safety responsibility officer, only 29,345 
were reported to the Chief of Police. 
Thus, during this year 8,346 motor ve- 
hicle accidents involving property dam- 
age in excess of $100 were never reported 
to the police. 
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A change in the recordkeeping policies 
of the Safety Responsibility Division of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles makes 
it impossible to obtain more recent sta- 
tistics on this situation. Your commit- 
tee is reliably informed, however, that the 
problem has not improved since 1964. 

Two glaring weaknesses are inherent 
in this situation. First, whereas copies 
of all the Police Department’s reports 
are sent to the Bureau of Traffic Engi- 
neering and Operations of the District of 
Columbia Highway Department, where 
they serve to reveal dangerous areas in 
the city’s street system and thus guide 
the Highway Department in effecting 
corrective measures, the safety responsi- 
bility officer’s reports are not adaptable 
for this purpose and hence are not sent 
to the Bureau of Traffic Engineering. 
Thus, the facts involved in 8,346 serious 
collisions were not made available to the 
Highway Department for this very val- 
uable purpose during fiscal year 1964. 

The second major point of weakness 
which H.R. 1437 seeks to correct is the 
matter of the chronic offenders among 
the drivers involved in the 9,000 colli- 
sions per year of which the police are 
not apprised. When any driver becomes 
involved in accidents with sufficient fre- 
quency to cause suspicion as to his fitness 
to operate a motor vehicle, the safety 
responsibility officer reports the case to 
the Director of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles, who orders a hearing to deter- 
mine the person’s fitness status, both 
physical and with respect to attitude. 
An adverse finding as a result of this 
hearing brings about a suspension or 
revocation of the offender’s permit to 
drive. However, the safety responsibility 
officer and the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles do not and cannot act in any way 
to initiate legal prosecution against any 
such offender, for this is a police func- 
tion. Is it obvious that a chronically 
negligent driver, utterly lacking in a 
normal sense of responsibility, may be- 
come involved in frequent motor vehicle 
collisions and thus become a real hazard 
to the public; and while suspension or 
revocation of the operator’s permit may 
be effective in some such cases, certainly 
in many others nothing short of legal 
prosecution can provide the protection 
to which the public is entitled. 

H.R. 1437, therefore, is designed to 
bring about a degree of accident control 
and traffic safety which is not possible 
under existing law. 

Bills identical to H.R. 1437 have been 
passed by the House in the past three 
Congresses. The latest was H.R. 947 of 
the 89th Congress, approved by the 
House on February 8, 1965—House Re- 
port 18. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the District of Columbia Calendar. 


UNITED NATIONS CALLED UPON TO 
REPUDIATE THE POSITION OF DR. 
RALPH BUNCHE ON ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I returned 
to my district on March 2, on a commit- 
tee trip not financed, by the way, at Gov- 
ernment expense, I was appalled and in- 
furiated to learn that an official of the 
U.N. had, on that day in Dallas, exco- 
riated the Congress of the United States 
for its action in the matter of Adam 
Clayton Powell. 

This man, Dr. Ralph Bunche, stated, 
and I quote, that he was “shocked by the 
extreme action taken,” and called it 
“subverting the democratic process.” 

He further stated, and I quote: 

Emotion, prejudice and hypocrisy ran 
deeply in the action of the House on Wednes- 
day, and that if Powell were white, he would 
have his seat today. 


It is true that he said he was speaking 
in a personal capacity, but he should 
have had the intelligence to know that 
no one in such an official capacity could 
disassociate himself from his official po- 
sition and speak as an individual citizen. 

Whether he intended so or not, his re- 
marks implied an official position of the 
United Nations. 

In view of this, I call upon the Secre- 
tary General of the U.N. to publicly and 
Officially repudiate the position taken by 
its Under Secretary and further charge 
the Secretary General that if he fails to 
take this action, he will be giving tacit 
approval to this unwarranted meddling 
in the internal affairs of a member na- 
tion by the U.N. 

I am inserting, at this point in the 
Recorp, the full text of the interview of 
Dr. Bunche with Miss Carolyn Barta of 
the Dallas Morning News: 


BUNCHE BLASTS CONGRESS Over POWELL’s 
EXPULSION 
(By Carolyn Barta) 

International diplomat and Nobel Peace 
prizewinner Dr. Ralph Bunche rebuked the 
U.S. Congress Thursday for expelling New 
York Rep. Adam Clayton Powell. 

But the United Nations under-secretary 
specified in a Dallas press conference that 
he was speaking exclusively in his personal 
capacity as an American citizen and not 
as an Official of the U.N. secretariat. 

The Negro leader said he was “shocked by 
the extreme nature of the action taken” and 
called it “subverting the democratic process.” 

“The expulsion is punitive not only against 
Adam Powell but against the overwhelming 
majority of voters in his Harlem district who 
have elected him, since it deprives them of 
the voice and the vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to which, by the Constitution, 
they have the right,” he said, 

Bunche conceded that Powell’s conduct 
“often has been reprehensible and deplor- 
able,” and that he would not vote for the 
Harlem representative if he lived in that 
district. i 

“But his constituents elect him time after 
time,” the Negro leader said, predicting that 
they will now elect him again by a larger 
margin than ever before, 

“This is their right and this, in fact, is 
Adam’s strength. The House, therefore, finds 
itself in the anomalous position of defying 
the clearly expressed and free will of the 
voters of Harlem.” 

Bunche said he felt that “emotion, preju- 
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dice and hypocrisy ran deeply in the action 
of the House on Wednesday” and that if 
Powell were white, he would have his seat 
today. 

The under-secretary also touched on issues 
of interest to the U.N. during the interview 
in the American Airlines Celebrity Room at 
Love Field. 

On Viet Nam, Bunche said that “un- 
doubtedly some impact is being made from 
pressure on both sides to end this conflict.” 
But he added that there is no indication of 
a breakthrough. 

Secretary-General U Thant is making pro- 
posals to both sides—some announced and 
some not, Bunche said, adding that U Thant’s 
opinion is that the only way to get to the 
conference table is to stop the bombing in 
Vietnam. 

The U.N. official, who works directly under 
the secretary-general as Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs, said that U Thant 
is strictly on vacation this week in Burma. 

Bunche announced his retirement from 
the United Nations a month ago, but said 
here Thursday that he had changed his mind. 

He was in Dallas to speak Thursday night 
at the spring program of a lecture series 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of Temple 
Emanu-El, 


MAN OF LA MANCHA 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to attend a performance of 
the play “Man of La Mancha” at the 
National Theater recently. I found the 
play engaging, and a delight to watch. 
“Man of La Mancha” presented an in- 
spirational rather than a derogatory 
view of man’s life on this earth. Unlike 
so many of the plays that are popular 
today, “Man of La Mancha” inspired in 
the audience a warm, lilting feeling, and 
left it with the thought that man’s goals 
and aspirations are worthwhile and im- 
portant. 

Mr. Richard L. Coe, the distinguished 
drama critic of the Washington Post 
has written an excellent account of the 
“affirmative” nature of “Man of La Man- 
cha.” I place his article of March 5, 
1967, in the Recorp at this point: 
AFFIRMATION IS THE QUEST OF “MAN OF THE 

La MANCHA” 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

While the intellectual critical cabala con- 
tinues to moan about the outrageous indig- 
nities of being human, a very heartening 
thing has been happening. 

This is the enormous public acceptance of 
“Man of La Mancha,” which is at the Na- 
tional for another two weeks while the New 
York production continues to lure theater- 
goers to remote Washington Square. 

“The Theater of the Absurd,” “The Thea- 
ter of Cruelty” and “The Theater of Insanity” 
are favored topics of the ivory tower set 
whose writings become primary sources for 
theatrical history and contemporary honors. 


These same voices lament the decline of the 
theater and the obtuseness of the public. 

Thus, “Man of La Mancha” shouts yes to 
life, recognizing the harsh realties but re- 
clining the fashionable negatives. 

“Man of La Mancha,” besides being crea- 
tively imaginative, is above all an affirma- 
tion. 
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Yes, the setting is a jail, the central 
character veers on madness, subsidiary fig- 
ures include theives and rapists and the 
principal girl is a self loathing harlot. 

But through this glowing work runs some- 
thing diametrically opposed to prevailing 
conclusions about life as a slimy gutter. In 
Joe Darion’s lyrics and to Mich Leigh’s as- 
cending melody, the title character sings: 


“To dream the impossible dream, 
To fight the unbeatable foe, 
To bear with unbearable sorrow, 
To run where the brave dare not go 
To reach the unreachable star, 
Though you know it’s impossibly high, 
To live with your heart striving upward 
To a far, unattainable sky!” 


To me it is positively astounding that 
people can seriously discuss the plight of to- 
day’s narrowed theater without taking into 
account the relation of philosophy and 
audience. Yet, you don’t find any of the 
“serious” critics taking “Man of La Mancha” 
seriously. 

Because it’s “only a musical,” Dale Wasser- 
man’s richly resourceful script is never men- 
tioned in the same breath with Edward Al- 
bee, John Osborn, Peter Weiss, Beckett, 
Genet, Sartre or the one-shot shockers which 
dub their authors as “white hopes.” 

And “only a musical”! What nonsense is 
this? Tevye, of “Fiddler on the Roof,” also 
has his impossible dream. What is more 
philosophical than Mamie's“ cry: “Life is a 
banquet and most poor sons-of-guns are 
starving to death!” Dolly Levi, musicalized 
from Thornton Wilder’s “The Matchmaker,” 
preaches that “money is like manure. For 
things to grow it has to be spread around.” 

Quite apart from the ingenuity with which 
these most popular works of our decade have 
been staged and the zest with which they 
are acted, these affirmative notions are just 
as philosophical as conclusions that life is a 
stacked deck. 

This is where the masses are infinitely 
smarter than the deep thinkers. The mass of 
people have every reason to suspect that the 
cards are stacked, the dice loaded. From 
ivory tower comfort this is viewed as shud- 
dery news. 

What people wish to find in the plays and 
films they attend are reasons for living. Why 
should they spend time, money or enthusiasm 
to be told they are better off dead? 

Of course, this does not mean that happy 
endings, pink miasmas, “sheer entertain- 
ment” or escapism are the only fields for 
drama or that tragedy is too stark for com- 
fort. 

“West Side Story” was certainly tragic. “It 
stemmed from “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Shakespeare took that from French and 
Italian sources, Oedipus murdered his father 
and married his mother but the drama’s ef- 
fectiveness lies in his growing awareness of 
forces outside himself, not in his introspec- 
tion. The meaning of tragedy does not stick 
in a character's inward gropings but breathes 
in his relationship to life outside himself. 

Thus, the triumph of Wasserman’s gradu- 
ally evolved musical play lies in the relation- 
ship of Cervantes to his ultimate brainchild, 
Don Quixote. What little is known of Cer- 
vantes’ life (he died within ten days of 
Shakespeare’s death) indicates failure, har- 
assments and poverty. His final gesture was 
to characterize the illusion, the quest, the 
impossible dream, as Wasserman calls it, and 
it was this which brought immorality. 

So, “Man of La Mancha” tells both stories, 
With imaginative power which took the 
patience of some years to achieve, Wasser- 
man places Cervantes in one of the Inquisi- 
tion jails he occupied so frequently. There 
he tells of Don Quixote, this imaginary char- 
acter who sees beyond the obvious to discov- 
er reasons for zestful living. 

The concept, which grew from a 90-minute 
TV special, embraces some of the most vital 
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facets of contemporary theater. The thrust 
stage, which on tour can only be approxi- 
mated, gathers audience into play. The 
shifting backwards and forwards in time (so 
eloquently vital to the works of Arthur Miller 
and Tennessee Williams) are precise enough 
to avoid confusions. The break from real- 
istic settings, the use of characters to em- 
body other characters, even placing the or- 
chestra on stage are as contemporary as the 
most ardent avantgardist could dream. The 
dancing is the finest Jack Cole has created 
for the musical stage and the whole has been 
realized with uncommon imagination by di- 
rector Albert Marre. 

Though he is the official star, Jose Ferrer 
takes the unstarlike view that this for him is 
never a vehicle. Because he recognized the 
work as a whole, he fought for the opportu- 
nity to play an extraordinarily demanding 
role. There are any number of good major 
roles and as Aldonza, Maura K. Wedge is 
magnificently stirring. 

Yes, the details are as satisfying as Mitch 
Leigh’s melodic, never-trite score but the 
root of this work’s triumph lies in its philos- 
ophy, its belief in the glowing wonder of man, 
its deflant contempt for negation, 

Those who bemoan the theater’s dwindling 
audiences on a diet of nihilist philosophy 
may be too self-involved to grasp the obvi- 
ous: that for affirmation there is widespread 
hunger. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CIA COVERT 
SUPPORT 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9, 1967, I introduced in the House 
H.R. 6990 which seeks to provide an open 
and publicly financed substitute for CIA 
covert support of student, labor, and 
teacher activities abroad whose cover 
was recently rudely removed and whose 
operation was subjected to embarrassing 
international scrutiny. 

Incidentally, the removal of this as- 
signment is one which the CIA will wel- 
come with relief, I am sure. 

I was pleased to read in yesterday’s 
New York Times an editorial which de- 
scribes perfectly the bill which I in- 
troduced. In particular, does it delineate 
the error in the past practice which it 
describes as “tainting with the secret 
funds of an espionage agency a wide va- 
riety of legitimate activities that should 
have been financed openly through pri- 
vate and public grants?” 

Both because of its general pertinence 
and its relation to the legislation which 
I have introduced, I reproduce this edi- 
torial herewith. 

I do point out, however, that the Brit- 
ish council which is referred to in the 
editorial is exclusively a cultural orga- 
nization and has no connection whatso- 
ever with intelligence or propaganda. 

The editorial follows: 


DISPLACING CIA SUBSIDIES 
Students have been making more sense 
than many of their elders in the controversy 
over Central Intelligence Agency subsidies to 
private organizations. The latest case in 
point is the proposal of the Collegiate Council 
of the United Nations that Congress create 
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an independent agency to continue—openly 
rather than covertly—financial aid to those 
of the C.I.A.-supported activities that remain 
needed despite the easing of the cold war. 

Some of the C.I.A.-financed activities prob- 
ably should never have been undertaken and 
others have been long outmoded. But the 
critical error in the C.I.A. program has been 
in tainting with the secret funds of an 
espionage agency a wide variety of legitimate 
activities that should have been financed 
openly through private and public grants. 

Some useful activities—such as student 
and trade union participation in interna- 
tional forums—may be liquidated unless a 
way is now found to provide open financing. 
Other activities, still undisclosed, may con- 
tinue to receive C.I.A. funds. Recent state- 
ments indicate that some C.I.A. officials and 
their Congressional apologists, like the Bour- 
bon kings, have “learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing.” 

The worldwide ideological competition be- 
tween Communism and democracy undoubt- 
edly will continue for a long time, even if 
East-West political warfare gradually dimin- 
ishes in volume and virulence. The role the 
United States needs to play in it—now that 
governments in Europe and others elsewhere 
are strong enough to defend their own so- 
oletles against subversion—requires thorough 
reappraisal. 

But two things are clear. The fact that 
Communist governments employ intelligence 
operatives for such purposes abroad does not 
mean that the United States must utilize 
the same device in getting a hearing for 
American views. Secondly, there is not now 
and never has been any justification for the 
C.I.A. to penetrate, influence and secretly 
subsidize American private organizations. 

An essential step in unraveling the current 
mess is to transfer to a public agency the 
responsibility for helping private American 
organizations finance yaluable international 
activities that cannot be financed privately. 

An agency drawn up along the lines of the 
National Endowment of the Arts or the 
British Council—with distinguished private 
citizens as well as Government Officials on the 
board—could both protect the national in- 
terest and avoid any suspicion that American 
private organizations are being subverted. 
The report of President Johnson’s special 
study committee on the C.I.A. should con- 
tain a detailed project of this kind for sub- 
mission to Congress. 


FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, March 6, I intro- 
duced H.R. 6637, the Fire Research and 
Safety Act of 1967. 

This proposed Fire Research and 
Safety Act of 1967 would amend the Or- 
ganic Act of the National Bureau of 
Standards to authorize a comprehensive 
fire research and safety program to 
gather comprehensive fire data, conduct 
intensive fire research, educate and train 
in fire protection and safety and support 
demonstrations of improved and experi- 
mental fire protection and safety. 

The best estimates available indicate 
that in 1965, fire in the United States 
caused 12,100 deaths and property dam- 
age amounting to $1,741,300,000—$8.98 
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for every man, woman, and child. Our 
per capita fire death rate is twice Can- 
ada’s rate, four times the rate for the 
United Kingdom, and six and one-half 
times the rate for Japan. While our 
much higher per capita death rate may 
reflect the hazards that accompany our 
higher standard of living, this merely in- 
dicates that we must put forth greater 
fire safety efforts as our living standards 
rise, if we are to eliminate excessive loss 
of life to fire. 

Over the past 5 years, the best pri- 
vately estimated per capita fire death 
rate from all causes has remained rela- 
tively constant—although U.S. Public 
Health Service figures for nontranspor- 
tation fires have increased 9 percent. 
Over the same period the estimated per 
capita number of fires in the United 
States has increased 9 percent and the 
estimated per capita property damage 
has increased 4 percent. Our 1965 esti- 
mated per capita property damage con- 
trasts with $6.85 for Canada, the next 
highest per capita loss among major 
countries. Japan, with a population of 
about one-half that of the United States, 
has a per capita loss of only $1.32 and 
its total number of fires in 1965 is about 
one-fortieth of the number that occurred 
in the United States. 

The ravages of uncontrolled fires have 
dotted the pages of history from its be- 
ginning. Great fires that are well known 
go back at least to Nero’s Rome in the 
middle of the first century. King John 
promulgated building ordinances to pre- 
vent the spread of fire between buildings 
after the London fire of 1212—3 years 
before the Magna Carta. Research and 
testing of building constructions for fire 
resistance in this country started early 
in the last century but remained at a very 
low level until the great fires in Chicago, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco, the last 
two in the first decade of this century. 
The resulting impetus to fire studies has 
led to a more systematic approach and 
to the present collection of standard test 
methods. 

At about the same time that fire test- 
ing and research was beginning to grow, 
the gathering of fire information and 
attempts at public education on fire 
safety took on a new stature. The Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
founded in 1896, is the chief source for 
educational materials and consolidated 
fire information. 

ROLE OF FIRE IN PUBLIC SAFETY 

Fire strikes at man both physically 
and economically. There is no place or 
time when he may safely relax his guard. 
His homes, places of amusement, cities, 
transportation, and national resources 
are all vulnerable to fire. Fires start 
from natural causes such as lightning, 
but most causes are related to man’s 
carelessness among the hazardous sur- 
roundings he has made for himself. 

Fires in homes and apartments take 
many lives every year. Tragedies strike 
in places of public assembly despite laws 
and recommendations on construction, 
decoration, occupancy, and means of 
egress. Large losses of life have oc- 
curred in just the past few years as a 
result of fires in schools, hospitals, hotels, 
and restaurants. The recent tragedy in 
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a penthouse restaurant in Montgomery, 
Alabama, took 25 lives. 

Without the significant efforts of pri- 
vate and public organizations in the field 
of fire safety, the record would be much 
worse. However, this record can and 
should be improved. Greater support of 
fire safety programs will be needed, if 
such improvement is to be achieved. 
The Federal Government should pro- 
vide needed support through a national 
fire safety program, including direct 
financial support of activities of private 
nonprofit and public organizations, and 
increased Federal activities to provide 
technical support for their programs. 
The national program should encourage 
local initiative by supporting improved 
methods and techniques for preventing 
and controlling fires, reducing personal 
injury and property damage, or im- 
proving the efficiency, operation, or or- 
ganization of the fire services. 

Comprehensive and detailed informa- 
tion on fire causes and effects is essen- 
tial to the best use of available resources 
to minimize the harm from fires. These 
resources must be directed to the most 
significant areas of the overall problem, 
which are only partially identified at 
present. For example, present fire 
cause data are not detailed enough to 
permit analysis to determine where re- 
search and other activities will be most 
beneficial. Similarly, education in fire 
safety and protection is hindered by a 
lack of detailed information on the na- 
ture and scope of the problem. 

INFORMATION 


Our present national efforts to gather 
information on fire causes and effects 
are carried on by private organizations. 
These organizations depend on volun- 
tary cooperation of their members and 
others who are interested enough to pro- 
vide reports. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association is generally recog- 
nized as having the best compilation of 
data on fire causes and losses of life and 
property. Despite diligent effort on the 
association’s part, however, it receives 
statewide loss data from only about half 
of the States, and data on causes from 
about one-third of the States. The 
present NFPA budget, derived from 
members’ dues plus the sale of publica- 
tions cannot support staff operations in 
the field to gather directly the data 
which is not supplied to the association. 
Nor can the association appeal to any 
incentive for cooperation in the data 
gathering other than a common interest 
in fire safety. 

Another group gathering data is the 
insurance industry. However, their pri- 
mary interest is in the area of establish- 
ing insurance rates, and their data, and 
analyses thereof, are of appropriately 
limited scope. 

We need more fire information than 
voluntary efforts have been able to 
gather. The proposed legislation would 
authorize Federal support that could be 
used to increase that level of effort sig- 
nificantly. Voluntary and uniform re- 
porting of fire information could be 
achieved by grants to local organiza- 
tions. The information gathering pro- 
gram would utilize a standardized re- 
porting system, and one or more teams 
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of experts to investigate selected fires 
in depth and evaluate and improve the 
reporting system. There would also be 
a clearinghouse service for fire informa- 
tion, which would maintain a compre- 
hensive library, provide materials and an 
abstract service, publish bibliographies 
and maintain rosters of those having 
highly specialized expertise. 

The information gathered under this 
program would aid in planning, research, 
and in providing fire safety education. 
The clearinghouse service would furnish 
useful fire information to the fire service 
and others interested in fire safety 
throughout the country. 

RESEARCH 


The present research effort is carried 
on by fire equipment and building ma- 
terials industries, trade associations, uni- 
versities, nonprofit organizations, com- 
mercial laboratories, and Government 
agencies. The industry and trade as- 
sociation research, for the most part, is 
of an applied, product-oriented nature. 
Individual companies conduct little basic 
research. Industry has made use of 
trade associations as a mechanism for 
industrywide support of research on 
common problems. But this work also 
is predominantly applied research. In- 
dustry tends to look to those who are not 
profit motivated for the basic research 
information. 

The Federal Government’s funding for 
fire research program is about $6 mil- 
lion concentrated mainly in the For- 
est Service and Department of Defense, 
the latter including the Office of Civil 
Defense. Smaller amounts go to the 
National Bureau of Standards, National 
Science Foundation, Bureau of Mines, 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The research of the 
Government agencies is largely mission 
oriented, and not applicable to many 
common fire safety problems. 

The primary deficiency of these re- 
search programs is that inadequate 
attention is given to establishing an 
understanding of the basic nature and 
behavior of fire upon which could be 
based a theory and more efficient prac- 
tice of fire prevention and control. In- 
stead, great reliance is placed on the less 
efficient method of empirical fire testing, 
to determine the fire resistance of various 
materials. The number of samples of 
building materials and assemblies that 
can be fire tested is limited because of 
cost, thus restricting technological inno- 
vation in the building industry. 

A major research gap is in the area 
of fire department operations. The need 
for research here is becoming critical. 
Increasing costs of operating community 
services, the trend to great agglomera- 
tion of communities into metropolitan 
regions, and the rapid social and techno- 
logical change are imposing demands on 
fire services for greater efficiency. In 
rural areas, the longer distances and 
uncertain water supplies, plus the hazard 
of large quantities of stored combustible 
agricultural products on many farms, 
place great demands on local fire 
services. 

The legislation will authorize addi- 
tional research nearly equal to the 
present Federal level immediately, much 
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of which will be used, through contracts, 
to support fundamental studies in the 
universities and other non-Federal fa- 
cilities. There would also be develop- 
ment of improved methods and tech- 
niques for preventing and controlling 
fires, and for rehabilitating injured 
persons and damaged property. 
EDUCATION 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, and the National Safety 
Council each has a national program in 
fire prevention education. Of these, 
NFPA’s is the largest and includes Spring 
Clean-Up Week and Fire Prevention 
Week in October. Government and local 
public education programs are generally 
related to the national programs and 
make use of their educational literature. 

Despite these efforts at public educa- 
tion, many members of the public are 
complacent and do not take the pre- 
cautions needed to reduce the occur- 
rences of fires caused by carelessness. 
Inadequate financial resources now pre- 
clude existing programs from fully effec- 
tive use of mass communication media 
and of other public educational activities. 
The legislation would authorize grants to 
State and local fire service groups and 
support to national fire education groups 
for public fire safety education. It will 
also authorize Federal technical support 
of such educational activities. 

Insufficient attention is given to fire 
prevention education in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. Engineering, 
architecture, city planning, and compa- 
rable curriculums should include fire 
problems and design approaches that 
will minimize fire occurrence and spread. 
Such design should become an integral 
part of the overall practice of those 
professions. Specialized training in the 
scientific and engineering aspects of 
fire protection are also needed. Only 
two universities offer 4-year curriculums 
leading to degrees in fire protection en- 
gineering. The proposed legislation 
would authorize grants for the develop- 
ment of curriculums and course mate- 
rial to facilitate the establishment of 
fire protection curriculums in additional 
colleges or universities, and facilitate 
the introduction of fire protection 
courses in other curriculums. 

Most professional fire personnel lack 
sufficient training in command and con- 
trol of disaster operations and in the 
control of special hazards. Education 
and training is essential to attainment 
of the highest levels of competence for 
the fire services. Many States have fire 
service schools offering short courses. 
However, the content and amount of 
training varies from State to State, and 
even within States since individual par- 
ticipation in some cases is dependent on 
the availability of local funds. The pro- 
posed legislation would authorize grants 
and support of the development of and 
participation in professional extension 
courses for fire service personnel and 
officers. We believe the objective should 
be the establishment of a program of 
periodic professional training for all fire 
services personnel, and for the staff of 
State fire marshals offices or other of- 
fices whose responsibilities have signifi- 
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cant relationship to fire. Such in- 
creased education should enhance pro- 
fessional stature and encourage career 
and executive development in the fire 
services, thereby attracting greater num- 
bers of highly qualified individuals to 
this important area of public service. 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Many interested firemen and other 
public spirited individuals have applied 
themselves to problems of public educa- 
tion, fire safety, and fire department op- 
erations. Frequently, these individuals 
have not been able to support, or find 
support for, practical demonstrations of 
the feasibility of improved training aids, 
operational procedures, public education 
programs, or other fire safety methods 
and techniques. Ideas for useful demon- 
stration will also result from Federal 
fire safety activities. The proposed leg- 
islation would authorize Federal support 
of appropriate demonstrations, and thus 
would encourage local and individual 
initiative in the solution of fire safety 
problems. 
NATIONAL FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY CENTER 


This proposed legislation would state 
the sense of Congress that the Secretary 
should establish a fire research and 
safety center. While much of the re- 
search under this program will be per- 
formed outside the Federal Government 
or in other Federal facilities, neither 
private nor Government facilities in this 
country are equipped for certain kinds 
of research, such as growth and spread 
of fires within full-scale, multistory 
buildings or the interactions among 
structural elements under fire condi- 
tions. The results of these and similar 
studies could lead to advanced design 
practices reducing the likelihood and 
spread of fires. Consequently an ad- 
vanced research center is needed for per- 
formance of such fundamental studies. 

Additionally, the center would provide 
a central focus for management of the 
national fire safety program under this 
proposed legislation. By establishing 
close contact with research personnel, 
the center would facilitate development 
of necessary staff competence for both 
technical support of non-Federal activ- 
ities and scientific management of con- 
tracts and grants. 

Finally, the program also would uti- 
lize fully existing competence and facili- 
ties of other Federal agencies, and would 
be coordinated carefully with related 
existing Federal programs. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 20th anniversary of one of the 
most important and significant mes- 
sages ever delivered to a joint session of 
Congress—the Truman doctrine. 

When President Harry S. Truman 
spoke before Congress on March 12, 
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1947, two small but essential countries— 
Greece and Turkey—were endangered 
by communism. 

With typical candor and courage, he 
warned that: 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey, 
the effect will be far-reaching to the West 
as well as to the East. We must take im- 
mediate and resolute action. 


Congress did take such action and 
provided Greece and Turkey with $400 
million in military and economic aid 
during the 1948 fiscal year. This vital 
assistance saved these valiant, but weak- 
ened nations from the tyranny of com- 
munism. 

Harry S. Truman was responsible for 
more momentous decisions than per- 
haps any President and later that year— 
1947—urged the Marshall plan, which 
helped to rebuild Europe’s war-torn 
economy. 

But when he asked for aid to Greece 
and Turkey, he produced a notable and 
dramatic change in American foreign 
policy—from 150 years of peacetime iso- 
lation, to involvement in serious Euro- 
pean problems that affected free coun- 
tries. It was this bold, but effective 
change, that resulted in our policy of 
containment of communism. 

President Truman's foresight, courage, 
and strong leadership, not only saved 
Greece and Turkey from communism, 
he also became the inspiring symbol of 
anticommunism throughout the world. 
A line in Milton’s Paradise Lost“ re- 
minds me of Harry S. Truman: “And 
courage never to submit or yield.” It 
was this courage that helped to keep the 
world free when he was President. 

Almost 5 years after he advocated the 
doctrine named after him, Truman was 
told by Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, “You, more than any other man, have 
saved Western civilization.” Truman’s 
great record of achievement reveals that 
Churchill did not exaggerate in his 
praise. 

I salute this great former President, 
gallant fighter for freedom, and active 
statesman, as the 20th anniversary of 
the historic Truman doctrine is observed. 

He is 82 now, but no matter how long 
he lives, the free people and free coun- 
tries of the world will always remember 
Harry S. Truman with respect and a 
gratitude so deep, it cannot be measured 
or expressed with words. 


UNNECESSARY COMPETITION FOR 
OUR INDUSTRIES FROM FOREIGN 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and the Repre- 
sentative from a district in Tennessee 
where the domestic apparel and related 
products industry is vital to our econ- 
omy, I am most interested in seeing that 
our textile industries are not bled to 
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death by unnecessary competition from 
foreign products. 

The apparel products industry in my 
district has helped the area lift itself out 
of economic stagnation to growth in both 
agriculture and industry. The textile 
industry in western Tennessee has forti- 
fied an otherwise declining agriculture 
industry by giving cotton and other re- 
lated products a ready outlet. 

The same situation presents itself 
throughout Tennessee, where the textile 
industries employ more than 125,000 
persons, many of whom are in areas once 
economically depressed. In my own 
district, more than 50 percent of those 
employed in manufacturing trades are 
employed in textile mills and related 
manufacturing. 

Therefore, the dangerous rise in for- 
eign imports of apparel products during 
the past few years directly affects my 
district and my State. The health of this 
industry is vital to the economy of my 
State, and the influx of imports which 
threatens the gainful employment of my 
constituents necessarily alarms them. 

In the western portion of Tennessee, 
where my district is located, cotton is 
an important product which is grown in 
all 11 counties I represent. It is the 
largest money crop in my district. Last 
year, the cotton acreage planted dropped 
by 112,000 acres from the previous year, 
and it is expected to fall in large propor- 
tions this year. Production fell last 
year by 265,000 bales from the previous 
year. 

These reductions are being made in 
most respects to the need by the cotton 
industry to meet the supply and demand 
ratio of the product. 

I mentioned cotton as just one example 
of the domestic products which have 
been affected by the rising tide of im- 
portations from cheap-labor countries. 
Tennesseans in the western part of our 
State are more directly concerned with 
this product than others. but all of us 
are concerned with the entire scope of 
the effect the decline of the textile in- 
dustry has on the cotton industry. 

The enormous influx of foreign pro- 
duced and manufactured products have 
become so competitive with domestic 
products that its repercussions have af- 
fected both the textile industry and the 
cotton industry in my State. The same 
trend is apparent throughout the United 
States. 

We need to take action to remedy these 
trends, and the action should be in the 
form of strengthening our domestic tex- 
tile industries, not undermining them by 
allowing continued rise in importation 
of competitive products. 

The State Department and various 
Federal agencies have allowed our tex- 
tile program to be eroded. The impor- 
tation of wool textiles and manmade 
fiber textiles must be realistically 
viewed from the standpoint of domestic 
economic concern, and, therefore, rea- 
son compels us to insist that our domes- 
tic industries be protected rather than 
to allow the continued trend. The ex- 
tension of the international cotton ar- 
rangement for another 5 years seems 
warranted, but we must also insist that 
adequate enforcement of its provisions 
are carried out. 
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PROPOSED LAKE ERIE-OHIO RIVER 
CANAL 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, an 
aroused public has again attacked 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, which 
is trying to force down our throats the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

I am pleased this week to report that 
one of Empire State’s most respected 
public bodies—the Power Authority of 
the State of New York—has fearlessly 
exposed the fallacious reasoning of the 
Corps of Engineers. A letter, which at- 
tacks the canal project, has been sent 
by the Honorable James A. FitzPatrick, 
chairman of the power authority, to Lt. 
Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief of the 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

Although dated November 18, 1966, its 
contents were made public only last 
week. It confirms all the worst fears of 
those of us who have believed that cer- 
tain aspects of this wasteful project are 
probably illegal and would seriously af- 
fect the entire Great Lakes and Niagara 
Falls. 

Chairman FitzPatrick informed Gen- 
eral Cassidy of the results of several en- 
gineering studies carried on by both ex- 
pert power authority personnel and rep- 
utable independent consulting engi- 
neering firms. The power authority’s 
letter touches upon three main points 
which I will discuss only briefly here to- 
day. 

First of all, the entire canal may be 
illegal. The Corps of Engineers admits 
that it will have to divert water from 
Lake Erie to fill the locks of the canal. 
It states, wrongly I believe, that this 
pumping of water from the lake will not 
have any effect on the water level. 
Whether it does or not, there is no argu- 
ment that the water will have to be re- 
moved, if only temporarily. Under the 
1909 Boundary Waters Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, no 
diversion of water can be made from the 
Great Lakes without the permission of 
the International Joint Commission, 
made up of United States and Canadian 
representatives. Mr. FitzPatrick points 
out correctly that no such approval has 
been obtained, or even sought by the 
Engineers. 

For several years, I have maintained 
that the canal, by adversely affecting the 
water level of Lake Erie, would seriously 
hinder, if not halt, dedicated efforts by 
the Federal Government, and State and 
local jurisdictions, to combat lake pollu- 
tion. Lake Erie is the most seriously pol- 
luted of all the Great Lakes and inter- 
ested parties on both sides of the border 
are trying to resolve this serious problem. 

It is most unfortunate that the Corps 
of Engineers, by sponsoring this canal, 
will hamper attempts to clean up the 
lake, and even contribute to its further 
contamination. It is very gratifying to 
see that the independent studies of the 
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New York Power Authority reach this 
same conclusion. I think these latest de- 
velopments should awaken the Corps of 
Engineers to the fact that their “castle in 
the air” is tumbling down around them. 
The least they can do is reopen public 
hearings so that they can see for them- 
selves how the tide of public sentiment 
has mounted against them. 

The power authority has also men- 
tioned to Cassidy that the canal would 
reduce the flow of water over Niagara 
Falls, seriously diminishing the amount 
of power generated by electric generat- 
ing turbines at the Falls. The authori- 
ty’s engineers estimate at least $5 million 
worth of power to both the United States 
and Canadian users would be lost if the 
canal was built and the lake level re- 
duced. 

I have touched upon these points only 
briefly, Mr. Speaker. So that my col- 
leagues in the House may become more 
fully aware of the details of these ob- 
jections, I add to my remarks here the 
full text of Mr. FitzPatrick’s excellently 
worded letter to the Corps of Engineers. 

Further, with permission granted, I add 
the text of a short memorandum which 
reports on a conference held on February 
1, 1967, between the Corps of Engineers 
and representatives of the New York 
State Power Authority. I believe this 
document will throw further light on the 
matter under discussion: 

POWER AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF New YORK, 
New York, N.Y., November 18, 1966. 
Re Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, 
Lt. Gen. WILLIAM F, Cassy, U.S.A., 
Chief of Engineers, 
Building T-7, Room 1230, 
Gravelly Point, Va. 

DEAR GENERAL Cassy: We have exam- 
ined the report of the Board of Engineers 
dated September 7, 1966 with respect to the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal, par- 
ticularly paragraph 17 which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“17. Concern has been expressed by cer- 
tain interests that operation of the proposed 
project may adversely affect water surface 
levels in Lake Erie and reduce flows at 
Niagara Falls for hydroelectric power gen- 
eration, The Board notes that any diver- 
sion would be governed by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, as amended.” 

As Chairman of the Power Authority, a 
non-profit self-supporting agency of the 
State of New York which constructed and 
operates hydroelectric plants on the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence Rivers, I submitted a rec- 
ommendation in June 1965 that the Board 
disapprove the proposed canal on the 
grounds that it would require diversions of 
Great Lakes Basin waters which have not 
been approved by the International Joint 
Commission, and that it would cause very 
substantial injury to power users in the 
United States and Canada. Copies of that 
letter and supporting documents are en- 
closed. 

We pointed out that if the project were 
constructed a minimum of over a million 
acre-feet of water would be permanently lost 
to Lake Erie and kept in dead storage in the 
Summit Reservoir and that if this water 
were allowed to follow its natural course 
from the Grand River to the Lakes it would 
produce $3,000,000 worth of power in the 
United States and Canada. I also called the 
Board's attention to the fact that a substan- 
tial part of the water needed to operate the 
project would have to be pumped from Lake 
Erie and that this diversion would undoubt- 
edly increase with the passage of time so 
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that ultimately substantial permanent di- 
versions from Lake Erie would be inevitable. 

The State of New York, subject only to 
the paramount power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over navigation, is the owner of the 
boundary waters within the State which it 
holds in trust for the people of the State and 
over which it exercises both sovereign and 
Proprietary rights. In that respect its posi- 
tion is altogether different from that of 
states in the western part of the country 
where water rights are determined by ap- 
propriation or equitable apportionment. It 
has taken the leading role in the litigation 
against the State of Illinois which has gone 
on almost continuously during this century 
seeking to prevent or reduce the diversion of 
Great Lakes waters at Chicago. 

The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have 
a similar interest in preventing the diver- 
sion of the water from the Great Lakes. 
Like New York, they have large hydroelectric 
projects on the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers downstream from the proposed Ohio 
canal. Their rights are protected by inter- 
national agreement. 

When we discussed the Ohio canal with 
the District Engineer in 1965 we were as- 
sured that he considered any permanent di- 
version from the Lake to be contrary to the 
1909 Boundary Waters Treaty with Canada, 

Since then, neither the Corps of Engineers 
nor any other party interested in the canal 
has offered any evidence that permanent di- 
versions would not be needed and would not 
increase over the years, up to the point 
where they become a continuous drain on 
the limited resources of Lake Erie. 

The Board’s report fails to confirm the Dis- 
trict Engineer’s intention to avoid perma- 
nent diversion of Lake Erie water. In fact 
it appears to imply that such diversion is 
likely. It gives no indication that any ade- 
quate study has been made to show whether 
it would be possible to operate the project 
without using water from Lake Erie, particu- 
larly in dry-weather cycles when it is most 
urgently needed in the Great Lakes Basin, 

Our opinion as to permanent diversions of 
water was based in part on the fact that the 
Mahoning River, a highly polluted stream, 
would be a southerly reach of the proposed 
canal system. Federal legislation to estab- 
lish water quality standards, which was 
pending in 1965 and since has been enacted 
into law, confirms our belief that existence 
of this canal would lead to irresistible pres- 
sures to divert from Lake Erie all the water 
necessary to achieve standards of purity 
established for the Mahoning River, what- 
ever those standards may be. This was pre- 
cisely the situation at Chicago near the turn 
of the century which led to the diversion 
of enormous quantities of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi River. 

We note that at the close of the last ses- 
sion the Congress appropriated an additional 
$500,000 for the purpose of further study of 
the canal project. We respectfully recom- 
mend that some of this money be spent to 
determine the actual amount of water to be 
diverted from Lake Erie to operate the canal 
and to maintain water purity standards in 
the Mahoning River. Since the answers to 
these questions depend on the standards of 
water quality finally approved by the Secre- 
tary of Interior, we believe such study should 
begin after the Secretary has had a chance 
to review the standards now in effect in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 

Even temporary diversions and diversions 
of tributary waters such as the Grand River 
are covered by the 1909 Treaty and cannot 
properly be undertaken without Interna- 
tional Joint Commission approval if, as in 
the case of the Ohio canal, substantial injury 
to interests on the other side of the boundary 
would result. The Board’s report acknowl- 
edges that diversion would be covered by the 
1909 Treaty. It would appear logical that 
before large sums are expended to justify 
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construction of a canal which would result 
in diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
basin the Canadian position should be ascer- 
tained through the Department of State. 
Certainly it would be necessary for the two 
governments to refer a matter of this type 
to the International Joint Commission before 
either takes unilateral action involving the 
expenditure of large sums of money, 

Despite the fact that the Board’s report 
acknowledged that diversion necessary for 
the proposed canal would be subject to the 
prohibitions of the 1909 Treaty, the report 
makes only the most casual reference to the 
damage the diversion would cause to down- 
stream interests. This reference was limited 
to the effect the diversion would have on the 
level of Lake Erie and the flows at Niagara 
Falls. No mention was made of the effect 
the diversion would have on hydroelectric 
developments on the St. Lawrence River of 
New York State through its Power Authority, 
the Province of Ontario and the Province of 
Quebec. Neither was any mention made of 
the effect diversion would have upon naviga- 
tion in Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence in- 
cluding Montreal Harbor and the lower 
reaches of the river where the depth of water 
is of constant and vital concern. 

No mention was made in the report of the 
property rights of New York State and the 
two Canadian provinces in the unimpaired 
flow of the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers 
which are utilized for hydroelectric power 
purposes, 

Downstream interests will undoubtedly be 
as zealous to protect their rights as they 
are with t to diversion at Chicago 
which for the last nine years has been the 
subject of renewed litigation between the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota on one 
side and Illinois on the other and also the 
subject of considerable congressional activ- 
ity. 

We earnestly ask you to consider the pro- 
priety and wisdom of spending any substan- 
tial part of the money appropriated for the 
purpose of further engineering studies with- 
out first resolving the problems and issues 
pointed out herein. 

We further earnestly request that in the 
report which the Corps of Engineers is cur- 
rently preparing with respect to the pro- 
posed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal the inter- 
national questions raised herein and the 
downstream property rights referred to, be 
treated fully. 

Sincerely, 
James A. FITZPATRICK, 
Chairman. 


Powrr AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF New YORK, 
New York, N.Y., February 3, 1967. 
Memorandum to: W. S. Chapin. 
From: Scott B. Lilly and Asa George. 
Subject: Proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal Project—Report on Conference 
Held on February 1, 1967, With Division 
Engineer—Ohio River Division—Corps of 
Engineers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We attended a conference in Cincinnati, 
Ohio on February 1 arranged by the Great 
Lakes Commission with the Division Engi- 
neer, Ohio River Division, Corps of Engineers, 
to discuss the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal Project. 

In attendance were the Division Engineer, 
Cincinnati; District Engineer, Pittsburgh; 
members of their staffs; District eer, 
Buffalo; Harley Lawhead of the Division En- 
gineer’s Office, Chicago and representatives 
of the Great Lakes Commission. The New 
York State delegation to the Great Lakes 
Commission was represented by Mr. Patrick 
J. Sullivan. 

‘The overall presentation made by the Corps 
of Engineers at this meeting included a de- 
scription of the activities of the Ohio River 
Division by Brig. Gen. Willard Roper, Divi- 
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sion Engineer, followed by a general descrip- 
tion of the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal Proj- 
ect by Col, J. E. Hammer, District Engineer, 
Pittsburgh and the hydrology of the project 
by Mr. T. E. Reilly, District Staff Hydrologist. 
This presentation was followed by a question 
and answer period. 

The highlights of this conference are sum- 
marized as follows: 

The Pittsburgh District, Corps of Engi- 
neers, proposes substantial changes in its 
Ohio River-Lake Erie canal plan in order 
to meet objections raised by the Power Au- 
thority: 

(1) The two million acre-foot Grand River 
(Summit) Reservoir would be filled entirely 
by retaining excess flows from the Mahoning 
River which is located in the Ohio River 
basin. The entire flow of the Grand River 
would be allowed to run into Lake Erie as 
it now does. Previously it had been proposed 
to fill the reservoir by retaining most of the 
flow of the Grand River as well as flows not 
needed in the Mahoning. The cost to power 
users in New York and Canada would have 
been about $3 million. There is no doubt 
that it is physically possible to fill the reser- 
voir without retaining any Grand River flows 
but this would of course increase the filling 
time, perhaps to six to seven years or longer: 
It would not necessarily delay operation of 
the canal, since the reservoir would be built 
first and the whole project would take at least 
7 years to build. 

(2) The Pittsburgh District hydrologist 
proposes to discharge all flood flows which 
could not be usefully stored in the Mahoning 
Valley down the Grand River to Lake Erie. 
He calculates that such flows would more 
than offset any evaporation losses from the 
reservoir and provide a net benefit of about 
a quarter of a million dollars to Great Lakes 
power production over a 17 year period. 

These proposals apparently have the ap- 
proval of the Division Engineer. However, 
they have not been discussed with the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration 
or with communities in the Mahoning- 
Beaver River Valleys or with Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania State officials. A representative of the 
Ohio Department of Natural Resources pres- 
ént at the conference indicated possible ob- 
jection on the ground that Mahoning water 
should be stored for future needs in that 
watershed. No representative from Pennsyl- 
vania was present. 

The Corps still takes the position that any 
necessary improvement in water quality 
standards in the Mahoning River is entirely 
a matter of local responsibility to be accom- 
plished by cooling towers, secondary or terti- 
ary treatment of wastes, etc. and not to any 
degree by dilution. The Corps’ calculation 
of necessary flows in the Mahoning is based 
on present conditions which will undoubt- 
edly be found unsatisfactory by the Water 
Pollution Control Administration (e.g. pres- 
ent maximum water temperature 110° as 
against a proposed maximum of 96°). 

The Division Engineer rejected the sug- 
gestion that responsibility for water quality 
improvement should be specifically included 
in the list of local obligations which are part 
of the Corps’ report on the project and a con- 
dition of its approval. He said there is no 
need to include such a condition because it 
would be unlawful for local communities to 
use project waters to solve their water quality 
problems. 

It was brought out that the amount of 
water needed to satisfy navigation require- 
ments for the project has been substantially 
reduced as a result of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors determination that 
a depth of 12 feet instead of 18 feet in the 
navigation channels would be adequate and 
consistent with depths in connecting water- 
ways. There has also been a marked reduc- 
tion in the estimates of potential canal ton- 
nage which will correspondly reduce water 
requirements for navigation. 
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There will be no change in the require- 
ment that pumping facilities for navigation 
purposes be installed along the North Slope 
of the canal project. However, the capacity 
of these pumps is now estimated to be 1000 
cfs instead of 1400 cfs as originally planned. 
Pumpage of water from Lake Erie to satisfy 
navigation requirements for operation of the 
three locks in the Lake Erie drainage basin 
will be a daily cycling operation requiring 
that water be pumped from Lake Erie to each 
of the three pools of the individual locks. 
The water would be returned daily to Lake 
Erie. As we have pointed out previously, and 
at this conference the mere existence of such 
facilities would be a continual temptation to 
divert water from Lake Erie. 

The Corps has re-opened the question of 
the canal route from the Summit Reservoir 
to Lake Erie. In addition to the route along 
the Grand River to Painesville recommended 
in the District Engineers 1965 report and 
endorsed by the Board of Engineers, the 
Corps is now considering alternate routes by 
land cut directly to north of the Summit 
Reservoir and via the Ashtabula River to the 
northeast. 

The District Engineer will issue a supple- 
mentary report indicating his final decision 
as to the route, outlining his new proposals 
for filling the Summit Reservoir and operat- 
ing the project and defining the project 
boundaries in greater detail. He will also 
study the feasibility of constructing pump- 
storage facilities for power generation at the 
Lake Erie end of the project, He declines to 
make any statement as to when such a re- 
port may be available and indicates it will 
require at least the $500,000 now available 
and the $2 million which we understand is 
included in the President’s proposed 1967-8 
budget to pay for necessary studies. 

The Division Engineer stated that when the 
supplemental report is completed the entire 
project will be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission for approval even 
though the present proposed plan of opera- 
tion does not include any diversion from the 
Great Lakes. He does not plan to resubmit 
the matter to the Board of Engineers. The 
Division Engineer stated that copies of the 
supplementary report when completed will 
be made available to interested parties, 

We will obtain written copies of state- 
ments made by the District Engineer and his 
hydrologist at the conference. 

S. B. LILLY. 
A. GEORGE. 


PROPOSED OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL TO THE CONGRESS 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
scarcely a problem with which the pres- 
ent-day businessman must wrestle which 
does not relate to or involve some law, 
regulation, administrative ruling, con- 
stitutional provision, or court decision. 
As a result, even the smallest business 
has learned that legal counsel is not only 
desirable—it is a necessity. Therefore, 
it seems incredible that the Congress of 
the United States, with its responsibility 
for authorizing and appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars annually to finance the 
largest business in the world, must per- 
form this herculean task without such 
assistance. 

Although the business of government 
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is the product of the sum total of actions 
of the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches, each branch, under the con- 
stitutional separation of powers, must 
ultimately discharge its responsibilities 
based on independent judgments. Under 
such a system, conflicting positions and 
divergent philosophies are inevitable, and 
when these occur, one branch cannot 
and should not be dependent on the other 
branches for guidance and direction. 

While it is true that many among us 
are lawyers or have had years of expe- 
rience in the field of law by virtue of 
our membership in this body, this does 
not lessen our need for legal counsel. 
It is also true that while our committees 
and subcommittees are staffed with com- 
petent attorneys, the authority of each 
committee is restricted—and properly 
so—to a relatively small and sharply 
defined area, there is no committee or 
office designed to be responsive to the 
broader needs of the Congress. 

To meet this urgent requirement, I 
have today introduced a House concur- 
rent resolution to establish an Office of 
General Counsel to the Congress. Much 
thought has gone into this resolution to 
insure that it does not impinge upon the 
executive branch. Its purpose is simply 
to provide the Congress with a general 
counsel to render advice and assistance 
as required in all matters of law, legis- 
lation, and the prerogatives of the Con- 
gress. there is no constitu- 
tional provision which prohibits the Con- 
gress from establishing such an office, 
and I hope this legislation may be sched- 
uled for hearings promptly and enacted 
by both the House and the Senate. 


THE GREAT DEBATE AND THIRD- 
CLASS MAIL 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the aroused conscience of the 
people is demanding that junk mail 
ought to pay its way. It is high time 
that the dimensions and proportions of 
this issue be clarified. 

The chief spokesman for the third- 
class mail users is Harry J. Maginnis, 
with whom I have had two radio debates 
in 1962 and 1967 on the Steve Allison 
program. Mr. Maginnis has been work- 
ing in this field for about 15 years and 
he represents his clients very well. Any 
lobbyist who concentrates on one area 
has somewhat of an advantage over a 
Member of Congress who must spread 
his interests and activities over many dif- 
ference areas, and I must apologize in 
advance for the fact that I cannot spend 
as much time on this issue as the public 
interest warrants. Not being a member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I do not have the expertise in 
treating this subject. 

However, I feel very deeply that the 
public interest is at stake, and that more 
Members of Congress must take an ac- 
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tive part in this battle if the public in- 
terest is to be adequately protected. The 
average individual who receives “junk 
mail” does not have powerful lobbyists to 
speak for him, and thus must rely on the 
Members of Congress to defend his in- 
terests. Of course, the third-class mail- 
ers invariably state that they have taken 
surveys which “prove” that only 15 per- 
cent of the people object to receiving so 
much junk mail, and that my bill to raise 
third-class postal rates would drive them 
out of business, plus the fact that they 
contribute billions of dollars to the 
economy. I take all of these statements 
with huge grains of salt, as I hope will 
my fellow Members when they attempt to 
represent the public interest. It is hard 
to figure out such profitable businesses 
3 the same time being driven to the 
wall. 

I am including the texts of these radio 
debates because I believe my colleagues 
should know the intensity of the cam- 
paign now going on to keep these rates on 
junk mail absurdly low. 

I am proud that, even though I do not 
have the thorough background which 
Harry Maginnis possesses after 15 years 
in this field, the public supported my 
position by a sharp majority in the tele- 
phone poll which followed each of our 
debates. The proportion of support for 
my position rose sharply between the 
1962 and the 1967 debate. 


Text OF RADIO DEBATE BETWEEN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Ken HECHLER, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, AND HARRY J. -MAGINNIS, EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER, ASSOCIATED THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
USERS 


(Moderator: Steve Allison, WWDC Radio, 
Feb. 6, 1962) 


Our guests at the WWDC microphones 
Representative Ken Hechler, Democrat of 
West Virginia, and Mr. Harry J. Maginnis, 
Executive Manager Associated Third Class 
Mail Users. Now everybody’s talking about 
it these days and this is most timely. Mr. 
Hechler voted against the ideas of Mr. Magin- 
nis on this particular type of mail. Let's 
start with you, Harry. What is third class 
mail? 


MAIN NIS. Third class mail is advertising 
mail essentially and has become in the last 
ten years the second largest advertising 
medium in the world. It consists of cata- 
logues used by catalogue houses. It consists 
of shopping news in suburban neighbor- 
hoods. It consists of offers to sell books and 
magazines and it is what’s known in adver- 
tising as the rifie approach. And, it has a 
use in our free-enterprise system which pro- 
duces many sales, employs many people, 
and I suppose is the most misunderstood type 
of advertising in the United States simply 
because of the many attacks made on it by 
its vigorous ... 

MODERATOR. Let’s get to that later. 

Mactnnis. Alright, we've stirred up the dif- 
ficulty. Alright, that’s what it is. 

Moperator. It’s commonly known as junk 
mail. And, don’t kill me, Harry. I know 
you don't like the expression. It is the kind 
of mail, I should have said it myself, it’s the 
kind of mail that comes to your house un- 
solicited and it says occupant sometimes 
without even your name on it. Now Repre- 
sentative Hechler, will you please tell us 
about the bill that just passed that is sup- 
posed to hurt these people to the point where 
they might have to stop using it? 

HECHLER. You said “supposed to hurt.” I 
don’t think it really will hurt them. But, 
essentially, what happened was on the 24th 
of January, Steve, the House of Representa- 
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tives passed the Postal Rate Bill and I led 
a fight on the floor of the House to tack on 
an amendment which raised the rates on 
third-class mail. A 8% , minimum per piece 
was placed on rates for advertising circulars 
and other material put out by other than 
non-profit organizations. 

MODERATOR. 3144¢, what was it before? 

HEcHLER, It had been 214¢. 

MODERATOR. Why did you do it? 

HECHLER. I did it mainly, Steve, because 
of the tremendous support I had received 
from people all over the country. For exam- 
ple here is a lady from California who wrote 
me, “Dear Mr. Hechler, Thank you for your 
stand on junk mail. I don’t mind paying 
taxes for useful purposes but I hate paying 
for the privilege of being irritated. Waste- 
basket emptying is not one of my favorite 
sports. Yours truly, Mrs. Norman Bonner, 
Rivermore, California.” I got many, many 
letters like this, not only from housewives 
but from rural mail carriers, from postal 
clerks and carriers, from many many people 
all over the country and this caused me to 
take the stand which I did to raise the rates 
on third class mail. Not to make them pro- 
hibitive, I’m not interested in driving any- 
body out of business. I merely would like 
to see advertisers pay their own way. 

Moperator. Harry, you told me once you 
were paying your own way. Now Ken tells 
us you are not, 

MacInnis. Well, I can only say this, Steve, 
wherever we have appeared before an orderly 
body—a judicial body—they have ruled in 
our favor. Let me tell you what I mean. 
The House of Representatives had presented 
to it, within three months after Mr. Kennedy 
assumed office, a rate bill which had been 
tailored by Postmaster General Summerfield. 
Now the twenty five-man House Post Office 
Committee held hearings on this particular 
rate measure and I think they held some- 
thing like 37 sessions, they heard 250 wit- 
nesses, they had 17 executive sessions, and 
after looking over the whole complex issue 
they ruled or they voted by a vote of 20 to 2 
that the rate on third class mail had Jumped 
150% since 1952 vs. a 3814 % increase on first 
class. And, the committee after listening 
to all of this information felt that that was 
all 1 5 market could bear and that more- 
over category of mail was paying its way. 
Now I, when the issue got 8 the . 
floor, a gag procedure was instituted .. . 

MODERATOR. Hold it right there a minute, 
Please Harry. Ken you heard Mr. Maginnis, 
what have you got to say. He said that the 
committee heard evidence saying they were 
paying their own way. 

HEcHLER. Well, when a committee of Con- 
gress reports, this is not conclusive and bind- 
ing on Congress. Congress is a body which 
as a whole makes up its own mind. In this 
particular case, many of us in the House of 
Representatives felt that the action of the 
Committee did not raise the rates on third 
class mail enough. The Committee as I un- 
derstand it raised the rates slightly but not 
nearly as much as many members of the 
House expressed to me they would like to 
have the rates raised. That’s the reason that 
I introduced the amendment and I might 
aa it = overwhelming support on the floor 
of the House. And, it went through by an 
overwhelming vote. 7 

MODERATOR. Now Congressman Hechler, I 
know you. You are a professor, an educator, 
and an intellectual and I am sure that you 
wouldn’t have presented this amendment 
unless you checked yourself. Now Mr. Ma- 
ginnis makes a blanket statement, Congress- 
man Hechler, that they are paying their way. 
Now are there statistics to prove that he is 
wrong? 

HECHLER. The Postmaster General of the 
United States, J. Edward Day, in his testi- 
mony before the House of Representatives 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
stated and I am quoting him exactly on page 
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10 of the hearings, “We must recognize that 
third class is a commercial service with eco- 
nomic yalues not unlike thousands of other 
services furnished by industry. A piece of 
mail advertising copy is but one of many 
publicity alternatives.” Now this is the im- 
portant sentence which Postmaster General 
Day said in his testimony, “It’s sponsors are 
no more privileged to receive government 
subsidy than those who use other advertis- 
ing forms.” 

Moperator. The conclusion here is that 
they are not paying their way. 

HECHLER. Exactly. 

Moperaror. What statistics do you have to 
prove that you are, Harry? 

MacInnis. Well, I listened to Mr. Day’s 
statement. He said we are not entitled to a 
subsidy and I am one who believes with what 
Mr. Day said. Now, we can only point to 
the record and prove our point. I think it 
is important that the public understand 
about this category of mail because we have 
been subject to these unfair attacks. This 
category of mail was created in 1928 at the 
request of the Post Office Department and by 
Calvin Coolidge. There was no lobbyist 
around urging its creation. Now the Post 
Office Department wanted this vast volume 
of mail because they have these very valu- 
able postal clerks and carriers who have 
many slack periods. The same as Western 
Union at night time has a special rate for a 
night letter which is much cheaper than a 
day letter, And, they provided in the law 
that the mailer had to perform eleven man- 
ual handlings of the third class mail before 
they could enjoy the lower rate. He had to 
tie it, face it, sort it, not use stamps on it 
and put it in sacks to cities and states. At 
that time they ruled that third class mail 
should enjoy a substantial discount below 
the fully allocated cost for the deferred serv- 
ice which it would receive. Now in all the 
years from 1928 up to the very present the 
recovery of cost has been 75%. Now sud- 
denly somebody comes along and says this 
cost recovery should be 94 or 99% and we 
say that this is an unfair cost recovery. 

Moperator. Hold it a minute, I want to 
ask you Harry. You say that the recovery is 
15%. What is it on first class mail? Do 
we know? 

Macinnis, Yes, we know that over the 
years the cost recovery on first class mail 
has averaged about 130%. Now it is im- 
portant to understand why this is so and I 
will give you a simple illustration why it is 
so. Let’s take the National Theatre. We 
are all familar with this legitimate theater. 
You have in that theatre, let’s assume 1,000 
seats, Now if you figure out the cost of 
maintaining each seat in the National 
Theatre you will find out that it is exactly 
the same. The mortgage, the cost of players 
on the stage, the musicians and so forth. 
However, the National says we will charge 
$2.25 for the balcony seat but we will charge 
$6.50 for the fifth row orchestra. So here 
you have what is known as differential pric- 
ing. It is used on airlines as you know. It 
is used on railroad trains. It is used in 
Western Union as I pointed out. And, it is 
used in the case of third class mail because 
we are a deferred category of mail and we 
provide a fill-in, profitable category of mail 
to the Post Office. 

Moperator. Ken, your stand is that this 
particular type mail shouldn’t get, should 
pay at least its own way. Harry himself, you 
just said it only pays 75%. Now Congress- 
man Hechler’s idea, should pay it all. Is 
that the idea, Ken? 

HECHLER. I would say that my amendment 
brings it up to about 92 or 93% and I think 
this is fair and legitimate. This is less than 
100%. It is not hurting, it is less than cost 
and I think it is not going to drive anybody 
out of business. Now, Steve, when you give 
an ad over this program who pays for this 
ad? 

MODERATOR, The sponsor. 
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HecHLER. The sponsor pays. He doesn't 
get any government subsidy, does he? 

MODERATOR. No. 

HECHLER. Therefore, why should an ad- 
vertising firm get a government subsidy from 
the taxpayers for advertising through the 
mail? It just doesn’t make sense to me. 

Macrnnis. Steve, I would like to put it a 
different way because this can get awfully 
complex. 

MODERATOR. All right, if you can keep it 
simple. 

MAGINNis, Let's keep it very simple. Third 
class mail generates revenues annually of 
$500,000,000 into the Post Office Department. 
This is enough to pay the salaries of 100,000 
carriers. Now let’s assume that the category 
of mail be eliminated entirely and this has 
been proposed on the House floor and may 
very well be proposed in the Senate . If you 
eliminate the category you lose $500,000,000 
bucks. I mean right off you just don’t get 
the revenue but you don’t reduce the cost 
of running the Post Office because the over- 
head is consistent and it goes on and on. 
You don’t lay off carriers, clerks and so forth 
they just don’t have anything to do 
during... 

MODERATOR. Before I forget, I have a ques- 
tion I want to ask you. I know your point 
now and we will get back to it. But Ken says 
his amendment will bring your revenue to 
92%. Is this so if some of the boys will be 
thrown out of business? Won't it even at 
3½ c go down to less than 70%? 

MAGINNIs. Well 

MODERATOR. Get the idea? 

MacInnis. I get the idea. You are talk- 
ing about a diminishing volume based on 
rates and I can give you illustrations of what 
happens. At one time we had in the United 
States the poor man’s letter, the penny post- 
card. Now when the postcard was a penny 
we had five billion, six hundred million such 
cards in the mail. As the rate went up to 
two cents and finally to three cents, the 
volume has reduced to two billion, four 
hundred postcards. Now, it is proposed to 
make the rate on postcards four cents. In 
fact, the House approved such a rate and I 
will venture or make a bet on it if somebody 
wants to take it that this four cent rate will 
force down further the postcards to a vol- 
ume of about one billion, eight. 

MoperaTor. Will it hurt percentage wise? 

Macinnis. What do you mean will it hurt 
percentage wise? 

MODERATOR., I mean will the Post Office De- 
partment, will it cost them more money to 
deliver the postcards at four cents. 

Mactinnis. No it will cost them the same 
but when you have in the postal establish- 
ment 600,000 employees, which is the big- 
gest of all businesses in the world with all 
the automatic equipment they are putting in, 
you have to have a vast volume of mail to 
keep them occupied. Now if you eliminate 
these eighteen billion pieces of third class 
mail you are in real trouble, believe me. 

MODERATOR. Well, Ken, here is my ques- 
tion. I didn’t make it clear to Harry let me 
try it with you. Seventy five per, you are 
trying to bring this up to 92% at 344¢, if half 
the boys who use this mail go out of busi- 
ness will it still be 92%? 

HECHLER. Well, all I can say is that in the 
raising of the rates over the past few years, 
the amount of third class mail has actually 
increased. I mean it hasn't had an effect of 
decreasing it and I would like to give you 
just one or two figures, to prove precisely the 
point Iam making. 

In the fiscal year 1958, 988,620 pounds of 
third class mail was sent out. In 1959, in 
thousands of pounds, 1,156,000. 1960, 1,- 
276,000, so it has gone up each year despite 
the raise in rates of the past few years. Well, 
even if the volume goes down, gee this would 
be wonderful wouldn’t it, because we 
wouldn’t have so much junk mail. 

MODERATOR. Yeah, we will get to that later. 
Cause I am against you with that. But... 
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MAGINNIS. I would like to answer that 
question, Steve, because he quotes fiscal year 
figures of 58 and 59. 

Moperaror. I will let you do that, Harry. 
I just want to clear it up in my own mind. If 
it goes down in volume, won't that 92% in- 
come of yours go down with it? 

HECHLER. Well it may go down, yes. That 
is a possibility, I will admit that. But it 
hasn't, 

MODERATOR. If your boys go out of busi- 
ness, it won’t be 92% Harry it might be 
down to 60. 

MacInnis. I think you have made your 
point. I think you are quite correct, too. 

Moperator. I’m not trying to make a point. 
I'm just asking questions. 

MAGINNIs. I think it is quite true, yes. 

MODERATOR. Alright, go ahead with your... 

MAGINNIs. My point is about the diminish- 
ing volume of third class mail. I want to 
answer this because we have got to get it 
straight. When the 1958 rate act, we had a 
rate you know in 1958, they provided a two- 
step increase in third class mail on this mini- 
mum piece rate from 2 cents to 2 cents in 
January 1, of 1959 and in 1960 July 1 they 
raised it to 2½ cents. Now the figures that 
we developed before the Committee, Con- 
gressman Lesinski of Michigan, who is a fine 
member of the Committee asked the Depart- 
ment for figures and he found that there was 
a diminishing volume of mail. And, of 
course, questions arose that it might have 
been a further volume of the 
mall except as President Kennedy was run- 
ning for office and he flooded the country 
with a vast amount of occupant mail. He 
blanketed Maryland, every house in Mary- 
land with an occupant newspaper. And, 
other politicians were using mail in this 
political year so it throws off your figures 
as to the use by businessmen of this type of 
mail. 

HECHLER. I just wanted to say, incidentally, 
that as a politician that I have never used 
occupant mail or third class mail. Number 
two, I am opposed to the move which was 
made in Congress last year to allow mem- 
bers of Congress to send out occupant mail 
under their frank. I opposed it publicly, I 
stated publicly in the debates in the House 
that I opposed it but Mr. Maginnis has men- 
tioned the fact that this is a great billion- 
dollar-a-year business. And, it would seem 
to me that if the business is so prosperous 
that it ought to be able to pay the advertis- 
ing costs. You pay your telephone bills. 
You pay your freight. You don’t ask the 
government to step in and subsidize your 
telephone bills or your freight. You don’t 
go to your printer and say your rates are too 
high and unless you get the government 
to step in and subsidize your or my printing 
cost, I'll have to go out of business. That’s 
free enterprise and incidentally, Harry, I 
have the greatest admiration for the man 
that you formerly worked for, Senator Robert 
A. Taft, who is honored in President Ken- 
nedy’s book, “Profiles in Courage.” Senator 
Taft was one of the really outstanding ex- 
ponents of free enterprise in this nation. 
I should think he would turn over in his 
grave if he heard you advocating the govern- 
ment subsidy for third class mail. Why can't 
these businesses pay their advertising costs? 
If they go out of business under our free 
competitive enterprise system, then they 
don’t deserve to stay in business. Why 
should the taxpayers pay to keep them in 
business? 

Mactinnis. I think you twist my words, 
doctor, because I haven’t said that we enjoy 
a subsidy nor have I said that we want one. 
But I would like to say that I do base my 
whole philosophy in life on what Senator 
Taft had to say about fact. He gave a defini- 
tion of fact and he said, “Fact has neither 
longitude nor latitude, nor expansion, You 
are either right or you’re wrong and you 
can’t be nearly either.” And, I think I am 
right on this one. 
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Moperator, (Intermission for News). 

Moperator. Our guests at the WWDC mi- 
crophones, Representative Ken Hechler, 
Democrat of West Virginia, and Harry Ma- 
ginnis, Executive Manager, Associated Third 
Class Mail Users. Now ladies and gentlemen 
my question is to Congressman Ken Hechler. 
He pointed out before that Congressmen had 
the right to use this third class mail and he 
said he himself wouldn’t. Now is it because 
of the principle involved, or do you think 
people get angry with the politician who 
sends this mail to their mail boxes? 

HEcHLER, I think both. I would say per- 
haps more the second part of your question, 
Steve. I think people do get angry. They 
are sick and tired of having their mail boxes 
overloaded with things that just go into the 
wastebasket, as my good friend Congress- 
man Morris Udall of Arizona so well stated 
on the floor of the House, “Housewives are 
tired of being conveyor belts between the 
mail boxes and the wastebaskets.” 

Moperator. I would like to get into that a 
little later. But, right now I want to stay 
in politicians, 

HECHLER, Okay. 

MODERATOR. I think that maybe one of the 
most astute politicians and you know the 
difference between a politician and a states- 
man. A statesman is a politician who 
thinks. An example here is about a great 
statesman, I know you will agree, President 
Kennedy. 

HECHLER. Yes, decidedly. 

MODERATOR. Who decided that you were 
wrong when he did what Harry suggested a 
few minutes ago. He sent the whole state 
of Maryland this occupant mail. So ob- 
viously he doesn’t go along with you when 
you say that housewives won’t vote for the 
men who sends them this thing. 

HECHLER. Now I can see why President 
Kennedy only won by less than 1 per cent. 
He shouldn’t have used so much “occupant” 
mail. 

Mobknarox. Mr. Nixon didn’t use it, Harry? 

McGinnis. Didn't use it unfortunately. 
He would have won otherwise. 

MODERATOR. Yeah. Would you like to say 
something in what Congressman Hechler 
said: about Congressmen? We'll get to 
housewives in a minute. 

MacInnis. Yeah, I'd like to talk about 
political mail by Congressmen and comment 
on it because I think the people will be in- 
terested in it. One of the greatest gimmicks 
that has developed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives certainly is the taking of question- 
naires among their constituency. Now these 
are either done by the occupant method or 
by the addressing of the actual envelopes. 
One way to keep your name before the elec- 
toral is to send out about 140,000 question- 
naires on a letterhead which is paid for by 
the government and which you send out free 
of charge under the frank. Now these ques- 
tions generally are loaded and not designed 
to elicit information but rather to keep the 
name of the Co: before the con- 
stituency. We have the case of Mr. Broyhill 
sending out such a questionnaire here some 
weeks ago and there has been a lot of criti- 
cism of the nature of the questions he asked, 
Now if one looks into the House document 
room and finds out how much of this mail 
is going out, you will find that Congressmen 
themselves believe in getting their message 
across to their constituency through the 
mails at election time. Our own people 

MODERATOR. Let Ken answer you. 

Mactinnis. Alright, fine. 

HECHLER. Well, I'm not going to speak for 
any other members of Congress and their 
motives. All I can say is, Harry, that several 
weeks ago when I had a questionnaire to 
send out I put advertisements in three news- 
papers in my district. I paid for those ad- 
vertisements. I printed the questions in the 
advertisements. I asked the voters to clip 
and return the advertisements. The return 
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was tremendous. I was very very agreeably 
surprised with the amount of interest dis- 
played, I'm just speaking for myself and not 
impugning the motives of anyone else who 
sends out questionnaires. But, it seems to 
me that when you want to advertise your 
point of view that you ought to pay for it 
and you oughtn't to expect the government 
to subsidize it. 

MadrwWNIS. I'll say amen to that, doctor. 
And, I might say while I’m here that I de- 
fend all forms of advertising because I think 
it’s good for our free enterprise system and 
keeps the economy rolling. 

Moperator. That's right. Why didn't you 
buy my radio time. What’s that newspaper 
ad you're talking about for your question- 
naire? 

HECHLER. How's that again? 

Moperator. Why didn’t you buy radio 
time instead of a newspaper ad? 

HECHLER. Well, it’s very difficult—— 

MODERATOR. To write on a radio. 

HECHLER. Thank you, Steve. You sald it 
better than I could. 

Moperartor. All right, now your next point, 
Harry, on Congress or do you want to get off 
that and we'll go to housewives. 

Macinnis. I don't want to get on that too 
much. The incumbent, I believe, has a tre- 
mendous advantage because of his use of the 
franking privilege. And, he does send out a 
lot of mail and I don’t blame him for doing 
it, but the fellow who is trying to get his 
seat from the outside does have a difficult 
time. 

MODERATOR. Alright, let's get on to the 
housewife. Mr., ah, doctor Hechler a few 
minutes ago read a very impassioned letter 
by an irate woman who goes to the waste- 
basket. Do you have letters Harry from poor, 
lonesome shutins who never get anybody 
writing to them, who love this kind of mail 
so they can read something? 

Macrnnis. No, but I have some statistics 
and I will give a few examples of how the 
housewife does read her mail. Let's get 
clear on one thing, about cluttering up and 
getting vast volumes of mail. Each house- 
wife, I would say receives on the average 
about 1 and % pieces of mail a day when you 
multiply the number of housewives by the 
volume of third class mail. Now I will give 
you an illustration of mail that is read and 
avidly looked for. We have out here in Silver 
Spring, you had your own advertiser here, 
Vincent and Vincent in the Wheaton Shop- 
ping News or the Wheaton Shopping Center, 
there is published in the Silver Spring area 
a shopping guide which is somewhat akin to 
a newspaper. And, it is sent out under 
occupant mail and I can tell you that the 
housewives wait avidly for the newspaper 
because they want to know what is for sale 
in their own community. Now if suddenly 
a new home is put up for instance and the 
occupant’s name doesn’t happen to be on a 
plate and that housewife doesn’t get her 
newspaper, she is calling up the publisher 
immediately and saying put me on the list. 
Now I will give you another illustration of 
the returns on this type of mail. The mail 
we see most often in the occupant category 
are the soap coupons, which are put out by 
the great soap companies of America, Procter 
& Gamble and Lever Brothers. These are 
sent out to every household in America and 
they know down to the finest decimal point 
what the response is because the coupons are 
cashed in with the grocery store and at some 
point Procter & Gamble has to pay the 
grocery man. Now, I don’t know the exact 
statistics on each mailing, but I will tell you 
that the response is fantastic, somewhere 
near 30, 33%. 

MoperaTor. Ken, to get back to you a 
minute. A little bit ago, if I remember cor- 
rectly, you said one of the main reasons you 
don’t use this occupant mail is because 
housewives get angry and won’t vote for you. 
But, from what Harry tells us, and what we 
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can tell just by thinking, advertisers 
wouldn’t use this if it didn’t pay off. And, if 
housewives were angry at this they, you know 
sometimes people don’t like a television show 
they say I ain’t going to use that product, 
because they're loading me with commercials. 

HECHLER. All right, you say it pays off, 
Steve, but it only pays off because the goy- 
ernment helps pay it off. I don't think 
that’s free enterprise. I think if the adver- 
tiser thinks it’s so important, and makes 
so much money from it, and provides so 
many jobs, then he ought to be willing to 
Pay its cost. 

Moperator. Well, we will come back to 
that, too. But right now we are talking 
about the moral idea. Oh, not the moral 
idea this woman who wrote to you, she’s 
irate. This particular woman getting this 
occupant mail wouldn't use the fellow who 
advertises that way. But, from what Harry 
tells us and what we know all these fellows 
in business they must be doing great. 

HECHLER. Well, all I can say is that I've re- 
ceived hundreds of letters complaining about 
too much junk mail, and complaining about 
having to pay for it and I'm sure that I 
would receive more if I asked for them. Is 
it alright to ask for them on this program? 
I would like to ask anyone who is disgusted 
with the amount of junk mail that they are 
receiving to write to Congressman Ken 
Hechler, 137 House Office Building. Please 
don't write “occupant,” 137 House Office 
Building, just write Congressman Ken 
Hechler. 

Moperator. Ken, you know that Maginnis 
is right. You know that. But the fact still 
remains with your hundreds of letters, multi- 
ply that times 50,000, you still haven't got 
one infinitesimal amount of people who get 
these things and use them. 

Hecuter. Well, all I can say is, maybe they 
get them and use them, as I am sure they 
do, but the advertiser should be willing to 
pay the cost more fairly. But I think Harry 
is an honest and sincere person. 

Moperator. Sometimes, 

Hecuier. He has presented his case very 
strongly, I might say. Harry, I think they 
ought to raise your salary. I think you do 
a terrific job. 

Moperator. He's done such a great job 
that he lost the whole case. Didn't he? He 
wins the battle but he loses the war. And, 
I don't think it’s his fault. Frankly, Ken, 
with due respect to you I admire and re- 
spect you for many many reasons. I love 
your record in Congress I think that this is 
in the same category as closing the loop- 
holes. We had men here last night who 
showed us that the government will lose 
money if they close these so-called loop- 
holes on expense accounts. But, politically 
it’s a wonderful thing. Because politically 
a little fellow can’t afford to go to these ex- 
pensive restaurants. The same thing here 
if the people who write these letters who 
Congressmen pay attention to and, Harry, 
here's where you are falling down. You have 
got to get people to write to Ken and other 
Congressmen telling how they use them. The 
fact that you show statistics how they use 
these occupant mails, this isn’t going to con- 
vince a Congressman who has to ask for 
votes. 

Macinnis, This is the only forum opened 
to me, Steve. This is a very unusual radio 
station, as you know, and our competitors 
the CBS, NBO, ABO, and ten thousand news- 
papers in America are not about to publish 
any complimentary word about a competitive 
advertising medium. So this is the only 
place I have a right to say what I really feel 
on this issue, and that’s why I’m here. 

HECHLER. But, Harry, you were just tell- 
ing me before we went on this program about 
a wonderful newspaper in my district, The 
Ravenswood News which had published an 
editorial critical of me for what I said about 
junk mail, So I say a courageous independ- 
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ent newspaper like the Ravenswood News 
which has taken a forthright position indi- 
cates that we should not condemn the news- 
papers. They think independently for them- 
selves. 

Moperator. You had to open your mouth. 
I told you not to get friendly with him, 
didn’t 12 When you were sitting here. 

Mactnnis. Steve, let me make a point. I 
have this particular editorial before me and 
I'd like to read one sentence from it. This 
is the Ravenswood News and they say this, 
“We are sure that the weekly circulars mailed 
by Crows Market Service,” I might say that 
the Crows Market Service is the finest com- 
pany in the whole world bar none. It’s in 
Congressman Hechler’s district, “that these 
circulars mailed by Crows Market served to 
help housewives fulfill their task of keeping 
a better house or the mailers of Jackson 
County people received this week from the 
Ben Franklin Five and Ten, will hardly be 
considered junk mail by a majority who re- 
ceived them and reacted to the various bar- 
gains offered.” Now this is the feeling of 
one newspaperman in Congressman Hechler’s 
own district. I might say that this news- 
paper is a weekly, And, he uses the presses 
to create some of this direct mail on the 
other six days of the week. That’s the way 
he makes his living. He has a payroll of 
$40,000 and he keeps people hired. So, I 
think this is a fine newspaper. I am not 
attacking the newspapers. I’m just saying 
they have a selfish interest in trying to knock 
down the second-largest advertising medium 
in the world. 

HECHLER, The Ravenswood News certainly 
itsn’t trying to knock them down. And, I 
admire this stand that they have taken on 
this. I think this is good. It’s good healthy 
criticism for a Congressman to get from a 
courageous, independent newspaper in his 
district. It’s a Democratic newspaper, too, 
And, I admire them. 

Macrnnis, I do have one witness here, 
Steve, I think I can quote him. I think one 
of your best friends and my best friends is 
Paul Nagle, who is with the Postal Clerks of 
the United States. They just published an 
editorial in their monthly magazine entitled 
“It's not junk mail.” Now answering the 
point you tried to emphasize, Steve. He 
says, The businessmen ... 

Moperator. Who's he? 

Macinnis. Paul Nagle and his group. 
“The businessmen who spend vast sums an- 
nually on third class mailings are not just 
speculating. They know from experience, 
and it can almost be measured scientifically, 
that their postage investments are going 
to return a certain percentage of profit.” 
And, then he says further, “This term junk 
mail is strictly a propaganda phrase coined 
to dirty up an area of promotional enterprise 
in the endless competition for the advertising 
dollar.” Now these are the clerks who have 
to handle the mail and they like it. 

Moperator. Question. ; 

MAGINNIS. Yes sir? 

Moperator. I don’t know if it’s to you, 
Harry, maybe it’s to you, Ken. I don’t know. 
I sometimes get books through the mail and 
the book says if you don’t want it send it 
back. I didn’t order it! Does this come 
under that category? 

Macinnis. No. Books are under the book 
rate, Steve. Anything over 16 ounces gets 
in the parcel post category. 

MODERATOR, I think this is junk mail. If 
I don’t order something and they just deliver 
it to me and ask me for a check, boy, there 
is something wrong with that. Could you 
do any thing about that one, Ken? 

HecuueEr. Well, that’s terrible. It’s junk 
mail. I define junk mail as that portion of 
ard class mail that you don’t ask for, you 
don’t want when you receive it and it goes 
directly in the wastebasket when you get it. 

MODERATOR. The problem there, if it goes 
in the wastebasket how come these guys keep 
on doing it. That’s the whole problem, Ken. 
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Hecuter. Evidently it must bring in some 
money. I'll agree with Harry that it brings 
in some money. But, if it brings in the 
money, then they ought to pay for it just 
like you pay when you advertise in the news- 
paper or like you advertise or your adver- 
tisers advertise over your program. Could I 
comment for a minute on the point which 
Harry made about how the postal people feel 
about this type of mail? Let me quote a 
letter I got from a rural carrier in Jasper, 
Florida named Leonard B. Register, dated 
January 24, 1962, Mr. Register says, “Thank 
God for Congressmen who have guts enough 
to stand up against the national lobby in 
Washington. I have been carrying the mail 
rural route here for 40 years and this class 
of mail has reached such proportions that the 
recipients keep asking that it not be placed 
in their boxes. I have seen the ground in 
and around mail boxes look as if a waste- 
paper basket had been emptied. For 20 years 
I was Scoutmaster here and was asked on 
many occasions to have the boys in my troop 
collect wastepaper which we very readily did. 
And, yet our government at the very same 
time permitted this third class mail waste 
with little or no effort to correct it.” I have 
several other letters from rural carriers. Here 
is one from Connersville, Indiana that says 
“Every day I have complaints from patrons 
on receiving this worthless mail.” I might 
say, too, I don’t want to get Paul Nagle into 
trouble but he came up to me and congratu- 
lated me after my amendment went through. 

Macrinnis, Oh, my. Now, we are in real 
trouble. Paul did that? Oh, my. Oh, my. 
Oh, my. Oh, my. I don’t want to get into 
that. Incidentally, in answer doctor, if I 
may, I think one of the great labor leaders of 
the United States is William C. Doherty of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers. 
He represents all of them except the rural 
boys and that’s another story. The most 
avidly sought after jobs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment are rural carriers and I don't want 
to go into a discussion of it, But here’s 
what Bill Doherty had to say, in a speech to 
my organization. He says, “I want to put on 
record the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers with this statement of policy: We be- 
lieve that all mail is good and all classes of 
mail are good. We of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers have watched with 
some astonishment therefore recent planned 
assault on the part of some representatives 
of the Postmaster General, referring to Mr. 
Summerfield, on third-class mail,” 

MopeErRATOR. Well, 

Macrvnis. This is Bill Doherty talking. 

MODERATOR, Well, of course, the answer to 
that is the more mail that is. delivered the 
more fellows get jobs, Ken. 

HECHLER. I say all mail is good. Iam not 
attacking third-class mall, nor asking that it 
be abolished, 

Moperator. I love mall, 

HecHter. Third-class mail is so good that 
it ought to pay Its way. 

MODERATOR. We will get into that. Tve 
got some questions here. The whole thing 
boils down simply ladies and gentlemen 
after we talked about whether those people 
wanted it or not, “Does it pay its way?” 
And, I think what we're going to do is ask 

Maginnis to show us how it does. He 
told us a little bit more about, a little bit 
ago, about the slack time in the Post Offices. 
How the boys have time, they cannot be 
fired, and it’s in this time that they do these 
third-class mail things. But first I have some 
questions here. Will not a postal rate in- 
crease provide and increase business tax de- 
duction, thus raising additional revenue for 
the Post Office Department but less for In- 
ternal Revenue? 

HEcHLER. Do you want me to handle that? 

MODERATOR. Yes, it’s to you. 

Hecuier. Well, Id be very pleased to han- 
dle that. The question of taxes was brought 
up because when a housewife mails a first- 
class letter she gets no tax deduction. But, 
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when a business engages in third-class mail, 
of course, it can deduct the cost from its 
taxes, 

Moperator, If it costs 3 cents for first- 
class mail in 39 and the value of a dollar is 
now about 50 cents, then why should first- 
class mail not be increased to 6 cents now? 

HEcHLER, Do you want me to handle that? 

MODERATOR. Yeah, 

HECHLER. I think the 5 cent rate is a good, 
acceptable rate. And, I would say that if the 
rate were raised to 6 cents and if we followed 
Harry Maginnis’s suggestion to keep third 
class rates down. I think you’d have a 
wholesale revolution on your hands. I don’t 
think that the American public would ever 
accept a first-class raise to 6 cents at a time 
when third-class rates were not raised. 

Moperator. Do you want to say something, 
Harry. 

MacInnis. Oh, I think there is the myth 
about the use of first-class mail in the United 
States and I would like to clarify it. The 
largest users of first class mail in the United 
States are businessmen themselves, that’s 
75% of all first class. Certainly the third- 
class businessmen themselves use some of the 
largest volumes of this kind of mail. All of 
the utilities in the United States use first- 
class mail and eventually the cost of the 
extra postage is passed on in the way of in- 
creased light bills, gas bills, and so forth. 
The very largest user of first-class mail are 
the 7 levels of government: state, county, 
municipal and so forth. When the rate goes 
up on their first-class mail, eventually a tax 
increase is put into effect to pay the bill. 
Now getting down to facts of the matter. 
Seventy five per cent of all mall is used by 
business. Now Mr. Kennedy comes along and 
he says we are going to raise $600,000,000 to 
help balance the budget. Now I can tell you 
that the net the Federal Government is going 
to raise will be far less than that. I would 
say any tax bill such as is proposed by the 
House would raise closer to $400,000,000. 
Postage is proper cost of doing business and 
will be deducted: Now unfortunately one 
only pays taxes when he makes a profit and 
I will say to you here and now that if this 
unreasonable rate is put into effect, it will 
reduce sales through direct mail by from 5 
to 6 billion dollars. And, in the end the 
Federal Government will be the loser. 

MODERATOR. All right Congressman Hechler 
don't you approve of the Committee system? 

HECHGER. Yes, I approve of the Committee 
system. I think it’s a fine thing but I would 
throw back this question: don’t you approve 
of the House of Representatives? They, after 
all, are the decision-making body which 
Passes on and approves or disapproves what 
the Committee recommends. In this case 
they disapproved. The entire House of Rep- 
resentatives is properly the final arbiter. 

Moperator, This was a question from the 
floor. Did you want to say something Harry? 

Macinnis. I'd like to answer the question 
because its puzzled me. I told you about my 
belief in fact and Taft’s principles. In the 
eleven years I’ve been in this rate picture, 
neither the House nor the Senate has taken 
a record vote, I mean where you stand up 
and be counted. Now this bill was pushed 
through on the House floor in a period of five 
hours and when it came to voting even the 
final bill up or down, the leadership got to- 
gether both Republicans and Democrats and 
said don’t put us on record. We don’t want 
to be for a postal rate increase. And on Mr. 
Hechler's amendment there was two minutes 
of debate. And, there was a voice vote on it 
and a big shout went up and I would say the 
vote, doctor, was about three to one against 
us. And, I think it was based on passion and 
on propaganda more than fact. It disturbed 
me very much just as a citizen that the Com- 
mittee which had worked so hard had over, 
had overruled within two minutes, all of the 
good work it had put into effect. Because 
the Committee did report out a bill, raising 
third class rates, there were about eight rates 
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on third class mail, just not on the mini- 
mum piece rate but on the odd size piece, 
the pound rate, the catalogue rate, the non- 
profit rate and the Committee had worked 
out a very delicate complex formula which 
would have raised $63,000,000. And, they 
thought that was all the market could bear. 
But in two minutes all this good work was 
overthrown on the floor without a record 
vote of any kind. And, as I say it disturbed 
me. 

HECHLER. Harry, could I answer that, 
Harry? 

Macinnis. Sure, sure. 

HEcHLER. You say there was only two min- 
utes of debate. I have the Congressional 
Record before me and I spoke myself for 
five minutes. After that Congressman Cor- 
bett, your good friend from Pennsylvania 
spoke for five minutes in opposition. We 
then engaged in an exchange with Congress- 
man Corbett. Then Congressman Bailey of 
West Virginia came in for three or four 
minutes more. Then Congressman Joelson 
of New Jersey came in and said, “This is 
@ business whose only stock and trade is the 
use of postal facilities and that’s what 
they're in business for.“ There was some 
more debate by Mr. Lesinski of Michigan. 
Then Congressman Herlong of Florida came 
along and spoke for approximately five min- 
utes. The Record proves that the debate, 
when you add all those things up, cer- 
tainly was not confined to two minutes. 

MactInnis, Well, my recollection of the de- 
bate, and I sat in the gallery, doctor, was 
that you made your motion and that Mr. 
Corbett got up. Now I'm familiar with the 
House rule that anybody could have striken 
out the last word and gotten five minutes 
for himself. And, it was at this point that 
the administration was either going to stand 
behind its bill or not stand behind it and 
everybody remained mute on the thing with 
the exception of Congressman Corbett, who 
was the ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee. Now it so happens that one of our 
friends Congressman Johansen of Michigan, 
a good friend of Mr. Summerfield, hap- 
pened to be in the hallway at the time the 
amendment was offered. By the time he got 
back the whole issue had been decided. We 
were deciding here the fate of many thou- 
sands of businessmen, And, my recollection 
is that it couldn’t have been over ten min- 
utes any how. The discussion on this vital 
section of the bill. But, no record vote was 
taken, I’m sure of that. 

HECHLER. Well, your supporters could have 
had a division, you could haye had a vote by 
tellers, but as one of the leaders remarked 
to me afterward he said, “I was really sur- 
prised that the voice vote was so overwhelm- 
ing that if we had asked for a teller vote or 
division vote we would have been beaten by 
your forces.” And, gee that was the first 
time I realized I had forces. But, anyway, it 
seems to me that the proponents of your 
position could have very easily asked for a 
division vote or a teller vote. A division vote, 
of course, can be asked for by one individual 
member. And, a teller vote by one-fifth of 
the members present. That could have been 
done, it seems to me. And, I might add also 
that Congressman Lesinski, a friend and sup- 
porter of yours, spoke also on the resolution. 

MacInnis. Well, I might say as one reads 
the Congressional Record on the following 
day and I'm sure, Steve, is familiar with this, 
everybody extends his remarks and as one 
reads the record one would think it was 
about a 14-hour debate on this whole issue. 

HECHLER. If the gentleman will yield, I 
remember this day very clearly because this, 
of course, was a red-letter day in my life and 
every single word was reported in the Record 
precisely as spoken. 

Moperator. Hold your statement while we 
have an intermission. 

MODERATOR. I tell you what, ladies and 
gentlemen, so far you have been needled Ken 
because Harry brought his boys in tonight 
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and you ain't got a friend here. So III tell 
you what maybe we'll get on the phones. 
Maybe Ken Hechler has got some friends on 
the phone. So let’s leave him alone with 
the floor for a while with your questions, 
fellows. 

HECHLER. Oh, I don’t mind. 

MODERATOR. You don't mind? 

HECHLER. No, I don't mind at all. 
challenge. 

MODERATOR. Well you do away with this 
mail what are you going to do with the door- 
to-door salesman who can be more of a pain 
in the neck can't they? Were you ever tak- 
ing a bath with the phone ringing? Let’s 
get into the . . . Let's get into the financial 
structure for a minute. Harry, you say that 
you don’t want the government to subsidize 
you. 

MacInnis. Right. 

MODERATOR. Before you told me you were 
only paying 75% of your way. Isn't that 
25% subsidy? 

MAGINNIs. Well, it’s based on cost ascer- 
tainment figures and every postal expert in 
the world has said this is just a starting 
point in rate making you see. And, some- 
body at some point has to say what are we 
going to charge for this premium ca 
of first class cause it’s... let me put it 
this way. There are thirty differences be- 
tween a first class letter and a third class 
letter. Thirty differences. Now we've 
taken ads put in the newspapers to describe 
these differences but when the fellow who 
gets them looks at them, physically they 
look the same. But they are two different 
animals entirely, Now I happen to repre- 
sent all the third class mailers in the United 
States and I have never in my life sent out a 
bulletin, and I send out one almost weekly, 
by third class mail. Now if I wanted to take 
Seven weeks to get to the West Coast with 
my bulletin I would use third class mail but 
I put first class on because I want that 
premium service, I want to be able to drop 
it in the mail box in my building and thus 
Tuse it. So this is how people figure on dif- 
ferential pricing. In fact the question was 
sent up here, “Does WWDC use a differential 
pricing system for prime evening time and 
morning hours?” I don’t know whether you 
do or you don’t, certainly tv does. So here 
the costs are the same of running the station 
in the early morning hours or at eight 
o’clock or nine o’clock in the evening. So 
you have different pricing and it’s the same 
thing in the Post Office. 

HECHLER. I think Harry is absolutely right 
that differential pricing is necessary whether 
it’s at the National Theatre or WWDC or in 
the Post Office. And, we do have differential 
pricing because in the amendment that I 
proposed which carried there is a difference 
and differential pricing: 314 cents for third 
class, 5 cents for first class. That is differ- 
ential pricing. Yet it’s more nearly paying 
the cost of third class than the rate which 
had been previously proposed and supported 
by third class mail users. 

MopERATOR. Harry you didn't expect to get 
away with 2½ cents when they raised first 
class from 4 to 5. If they raised first 
class 4 to 5 you knew you were going to get 
a jump, too. Didn't you? 

MacInnis. Well, from the practical, politi- 
cal standpoint, I expected it. But, all I can 
do is point to history in the Post Office De- 
partment. When our rate was a penny back 
in 1928, the first class rate was 2 cents so 
you had a ratio of 50% toit. So there came 
a time when the first class mail went up to 
3 cents. We remained at a penny for a long 
time so the ratio was really only one third. 
Now ‘this was straightened out when the 
four cent rate was put into effect in 1958. 
Our rate went up to 2 cents so you had this 
50% ratio which has existed for countless 
years. Now the thing got out of balance 
when another increase was made in third 
class up to 24% cents so you have a ratio of 
2% to 4. Now the House Committee felt 
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that when the first class rate went to 5 the 
ratio ought to be 2½ cents to five because 
the mailers have to perform all these services 
and they have to be taken into account in 
figuring the cost of handling the mail. So 
a rational committee agreed with it. 

HECHLER. Once again I think Harry has 
made a very strong argument and Td like 
to compliment him on it. When the rate 
was 1 cent, when was it first put into effect, 
third class mail paid 97% of its way. How- 
ever, as the years went by the third class 
mail paid less and less of its way. In 1936 
it paid only 73%, 1946 only 61%, 1955 down 
to 69%. The cost ascertainment figures of 
the Post Office Department reveal that a 
2% cent rate would only pay cost of mailing 
third-class mail, did you say 75%, Harry. 
I'll accept your figure at 75% of the cost of 
mailing third-class. 

Macinnis. There's only one hole in the 
argument, doctor. And, it always comes up 
in the committees. The Post Office Depart- 
ment always points to the year 1926 to show 
that third class mail paid 97% of its way. 
I think that’s the figure you're referring to. 

HECHLER. That’s right. 

MAGINNIS. However, bulk mail wasn’t cre- 
ated until 1928 so you're comparing oranges 
you know with lemons or something. You’ve 
got to start with 1928. Now if you look at 
your first cost ascertainment figures, which 
came out in 1929, up to the present the 
average has been 75%. 

HEcHLER. But, it went down though, didn’t 
it so that in 1955 it was only 59%? 

Macrinnis, That's right it dropped down. 
It dropped down and there was a need to 
increase it and the Congress did increase it. 
Now in the last rate act they brought the 
ratio up to about 74% of the cost recovery 
But, they did an unusual thing in 1952, they 
created the non-profit category of mail which 
hadn't existed before that time so that now 
we have 4 billion pieces of non-profit third 
class mail that go at a cent and a quarter. 
Now your amendment didn't affect this non- 
profit mail so the business users are sup- 
posedly supposed to pick up the calculated 
subsidy on these four billion pieces of mail 
and I say that’s unfair. 

HEcCHLER. Harry, isn’t it true that the 
nature of this third class mail has 
considerably over the years? It has gotten 
& little bit heavier, it takes different, newer 
equipment and machines to handle it and 
this perhaps has contributed to the increase 
in the cost so far as the Post Office Depart- 
ment is concerned. I don't know the answer 
to that. I'd just be interested in your reac- 
tion to that. 

Macinnis. I couldn't give you a figure on 
that, doctor. Whether the average weight 
per piece is heavier now than it was years 
ago, I just don’t know. But, weight is not 
the prime factor in the setting of rates. It’s 
the manual handling of pieces of mail. And, 
I'd like to point out a figure here to show 
how discriminated against third class mail is 
for the advertising dollar. The total volume 
of second class mail, now I'm taking about 
newspapers and magazines in the United 
States is 2 billion, 600 million pounds of mail. 
Our total poundage I think you quoted there 
is 900 and some million pounds of mail. Now 
the rate on newspaper advertising is some- 
thing about 3½ cents a pound. But, third 
class mail as you know is charged about 
16 cents a pound for the heavier pieces. 
And, this disparity between newspapers and 
direct mail advertising is getting completely 
out of line so that we're going to be priced 
out of the market. 

HECHLER. When you said newspaper adver- 
tising, you really meant newspaper delivery 
by the Post Office? 

MacInnis. Yeah, the handling of news- 
papers. I'll give you an Illustration of what 
I mean. The Wall Street Journal, now we're 
all familiar with that, is a five ounce news- 
paper. Now it gets red tag, first class han- 
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dling, It’s on my desk every morning. It 
weighs five ounces and it only pays 1 cent 
to be handled by the Post Office. Now our 
piece of mail, of course, takes 244 cents to 
be handled at the moment. It’s much 
lighter. It may weigh only an eighth of an 
ounce actually. And, of course, it may take 
& week to get there. So I say that news- 
papers get a tremendous break over direct 
mail advertising. 

MODERATOR. Are they still going to get it? 

HECHLER, Well, no not nearly as much. 
The bill raises, of course, the rates on news- 
papers. I might add that there have been 
a number of newspapers—for example the 
Charleston, West Virginia Gazette has come 
out very strongly not only against junk mail 
but in favor of raising postage rates for 
newspapers and magazines. Here also I haye 
an editorial from the Denver Post that comes 
out very strongly on raising second class 
rates on newspapers. Steve, I wonder if I 
could comment for... 

Moperator. Wait a minute, before you do. 
Remember what you wanted to say. I want 
to ask a question. 

HECHLER, Alright. 

MODERATOR. I've seen these page ads and 
these ads say that all these magazines are 
going to go out of business. Do you think 
they will, Ken? 

HECHLER. Well, I don’t know. It seems to 
me here again that under the free enterprise 
system that we are operating under that if 
a magazine, if a third class mail user or if 
a business can’t make its cost it shouldn’t 
be the responsibility of the government to 
step in and subsidize it. And, some of them 
may, like Flair Magazine may go out of busi- 
ness because they aren't worth staying in 
business. The Underwear Daily, I think that 
they went out of business, too. 

Moperator. Well, they're throwing the first 
amendment at you, Something about free- 
dom of speech and the people won’t be in- 
formed if you throw this amendment 
through and all sorts of things. 

HecHLER. Well, all I can say on that, Steve, 
is that the second class rates are about 50% 
of cost. Now they've been raised up to 50%, 
T'd like to make a point here on the cost dif- 
ferential, In the testimony that Postmaster 
General Day gave before the House Post Of- 
fice Committee last year, speaking about this 
3% cent rate which I got through with my 
amendment, he said: “The proposed 3% cent 
minimum rate for third class bulk mail rep- 
resents a discount of at least 30% below the 
proposed first class rate. We believe the 
rates proposed adequately reflect the value 
of service differences for the two mail 
classes.” So, I think that takes care of the 
argument, Harry, which you so ably pre- 
sented about the differences in handling of 
premium first class mail and the handling 
of third class mail. 

Macinnis. As you so well know, though 
doctor he abandoned this particular rate bill 
in favor of another one and reduced the rates 
all along the line because the question of 
public policy you know arose in the Commit- 
tee and the Committee voted overwhelmingly 
to set aside about 250-million dollars not to 
be charged to the business users of the mail. 
Postmaster General Summerfield had felt 
that this amount shouldn't be any more 
than 52-million dollars but this issue once 
and for all has been resolved and the Dem- 
ocrats promised to resolve it and they have 
resolved it. So that Mr. Day when he present- 
ed his bill on the House floor on January 23, 
had a different bill than the one you're talk- 
ing about. Even he was convinced by our 
arguments. 

Moperator. Gentlemen. Let me do a com- 
mercial here, and then I would like to get 
a few phone calls and then I think it might 
be fun Ken to take a poll tonight to see if 
people are with you and your amendment. 
Not here no, not here. You want to watch 
something? How many Republicans are 
here tonight? Put up your hands, Alright 
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what chance have you got, you’re a Demo- 
crat. 

HECHLER. Tell them how many Repub- 
licans. 

Moperator. You tell them. You took a 
poll. 

HECHLER. Oh, I didn’t see. I’m very near- 
sighted. But tell the listeners. 

MODERATOR. How many Democrats. About 
what? No they’re not. They’re more Re- 
publicans, Alright let's take a phone call or 
two. Make your questions brief and to the 
point please. Don't tell me stories. I don’t 
want to hear how you use your wastebasket. 
I just want a question for either Mr. Hechler 
or Mr, Maginnis. Black Saddle, Hello. Are 
you against junk mail? Was that a question 
or... unsolicited books that they want you 
to pay for. Well, that's not what we're talk- 
ing about. I don’t know what to do. You 
don’t have to . I say throw them in the 
wasketbasket and no body . . . what do they 
have to prove? I know the law. They have 
to prove that you opened and read it before 
you have to pay them. They won't come into 
your house and prove that. Right? Thank 
you. If they want the book back, you can 
charge them storage. I know that. Alright 
no body wants to ask questions? The phone 
number is STerling 3-0466, STerling 3-0467. 
We'll keep the phones open for a minute or 
so. Any question you might want to ask 
from Doctor Hechler who is a Congressman 
and Mr. Maginnis. Black Saddle. You're 
against Mr. Hechler. Well, yes. Alright well 
what we're trying to do is get questions. No, 
we'll take a poll later. Black Saddle. Are 
college catalogues and that kind of thing 
third class mail? Well, third class mail, I 
don't like to make Harry mad. He can kill 
me tonight for saying junk mail, I don’t 
want to say it. Are college catalogues con- 
sidered third class mail? 

MAGINNIS. Yes they're third class mail. 

HeEcHLER. Non-profit is not covered under 
my amendment. 

Moperator. Alright they're not covered un- 
der the amendment because they're non- 
profit but they are third class mail. Black 
Saddle, Right. Does the FTC have control 
over the type of advertising put through the 
mail on these things? Do you know, Ken? 

HECHLER. I don't know the answer on that. 

Mactnnis. I'd like to give the answer on 
that, Steve, because I think I’m going to be- 
gin to make a point of it. The most honest 
type of advertising is in direct mail for one 
specific reason. 

Moperaror. Using the United States mail. 

Mactinnis. If you lie you are subject to the 
fraud statutes of the Post Office Department 
and you can go to jail. Now in no other 
form of advertising is this true. In radio 
and newspapers the FTC may give you a slap 
on the wrist and so forth but you better not 
lie in direct mail advertising or somebody is 
going to jail. And, they are going to jail at 
the moment in various sections of the coun- 
try. 


HECHLER, I think that’s very healthy. I’m 
glad that Harry brought that point out. I’m 
not against this type of mail, all I’m asking 
is that it pay its way. 

MODERATOR. Black Saddle. Yeah. You 
want me to ask Harry Maginnis what did he 
do? Oh, that’s a stupid question. What 
does he do with the third class mail he gets 
at home? He reads it. Hello, Everybody 
will pull that on you. What do you do? 
Where do you live? Yes mam. Alright. 
How are housewives supposed to do their 
shopping when they don’t get catalogues? 

HECHLER., Well, I suppose that every news- 
paper has very good ads and there are good 
ads over the radio and I suppose that’s one 
way you can do your shopping, Also, you 
can go around and look personally, 

MODERATOR. She has children she has to 
take care of, she says. Hello, It’s not your 
fault, Ken. Hello. Tou want to know some- 
thing about Mr. Hechler? He's a nice fellow. 
Wait a minute you’re getting all confused 
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now. Either that or I don't understand you. 
Start again. Addressing firms who address 
these third class mails, yes, they put men on 
the street to hand deliver some of them. So 
the rate will be less. In other words, they 
don’t use the Post Office. Well, then it has 
nothing to do with this discussion. People 
hand, it has nothing to do with the discus- 
sion, mam. Thank you. 

Macinnis, I think it does, Steve. Td like 

to... 
MODERATOR. Alright. 
Macinnis, Our main opponent in this city 
is the Scripps-Howard Newspaper, The 
Washington Daily News. They deliver cir- 
culars of Safeway and the other food chains 
door to door for $15 a thousand. Now nat- 
urally we have to pay $25 dollars a thou- 
sand in postage. They'd like to see the rate 
go up further so they'll have all the circular 
business. 

Moperator, Pretty strong. 

HeEcHLER, Well, I still don't think the gov- 
ernment should subsidize it. 

MODERATOR. Black Saddle. How about two 
or three standard sized envelopes? What do 
you mean? Christmas cards are all different 
sizes. Well what about it? Wouldn’t it be 
better if there were only two or three stand- 
ard sizes? I think they would be. . . Let's 
take a poll. You've heard Mr. Maginnis, 
you've heard Doctor Hechler. The question 
is, “Are you for raising the rate on third 
class mail from 2½ to 3½ cents?” You've 
heard the arguments for and against. 
You've heard the subsidy involved. You've 
heard the wastebasket involved. You've 
heard the advertising advantages involved. 
The lady who doesn’t want to read to chil- 
dren, you heard three or four different strong 
arguments in each case. We'd like to have 
a poll. Are you for raising the rate of third 
class mail from 2½ cents to 3% cents? It's 
passed the House of Representatives. It’s 
going to the Senate and Harry's just begun 
to fight. Just say yes or no. Are you for 
raising the rates? Ready? Hello. Yes. 
Hello. No, Tell you what, folks, when we 
take these polls the phones are open, You 
may call STerling 3-0466, STerling 3-0467 
as fast as you can dial, you dial. The phones 
are open, Just say yes or no and we take 
your answer and hang up immediately. 
Hello. Yes. Are you for raising the rates 
from 2% cents of third class mail to 314? 
Hello. No. Dial as fast as you can folks. 
The phones are open. Hello. No, Hello. 
No. What have you got your brother out 
there? Hello. Yes. Hello. Yes, Hello. 
Yes, Black Saddle. Yes. Mostly women 
were saying no but that was a man. Black 
Saddle. Yes. Another man, yes. STerling 
3-0466. Hello. Here is a man who can’t 
make up his mind he calls me up ahahahah. 
He likes to dial the phone. Hello, Yes. 
Are you for raising the rates? Hello. Yes. 
I hope somebody's out listening for your 
sake, Hello. Yes. Oh you were doing al- 
right there for a while. Black Saddle. 
No, Black Saddle. Yes. Hello. No. How 
many you got, Stan? Seventeen. We need 
three more. STerling 3-0466. Hello. No 
She was pretty mad. That was Mrs. Magin- 
nis. Hello. No. Hello. Yes. It was 
pretty close. Wasn’t it? Twelve to eight. 

You won it, Ken. Twelve to eight. Pretty 
close, though. You want to make a parting 
speech for thirty seconds, Harry? 

Macrinnis. Oh, I'd like to just say that 
we live in a free enterprise capitalistic sys- 
tem. Mr. Kennedy wants to increase the gross 
national product, my great industry gen- 
erates 20 billion in sales annually. We'd like 
to continue that great job and keep people 
employed and selling the goods and products 
of American labor if we're permitted to do so, 

MODERATOR., Ken? 

HECHLER. We live in a free enterprise cap- 
italistic system, therefore, I believe that third 
class mail users should pay their own way 
without U.S. government subsidy. And if 
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they generate 20 billion in sales annually 
they can afford to pay higher rates. 

MODERATOR. There you have it ladies and 
gentlemen. Two brilliant men. We are 
grateful to both of them for coming to our 
microphones tonight. Doctor Ken Hechler, 
Representative from West Virginia and Mr. 
Harry J. Maginnis, Executive Manager, As- 
sociated Third Class Mail Users. Big round 
of applause. I tell you. I just would like 
to say this before we leave. When Harry 
called and asked if we would invite Con- 
gressman Hechler, I knew he was a strong, 
powerful man but I didn’t think he’d come. 
Because he’s still a Congressman, Harry and 
you’re still a lobbyist. And, I think Ken 
deserves a lot of credit. I’m very grateful 
Harry, and Ken and I think it’s wonderful 
for you to be here. Thank you for listening, 
good night. 


TEXT OF RADIO DEBATE BETWEEN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE KEN HECHLER, DEMOCRAT, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, AND HARRY J, MAGINNIS, PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATED THIRD CLASS-MAIL Users 


ALLISON. Our guests at the WWDC micro- 
phones—two dear and old friends who’ve been 
at sort of different encs of the pole for a 
long time—Mr. Harry J. Maginnis, President 
of Associated Third Class Mail Users; and 
Representative Ken Hechler, Democrat of 
West Virginia. 

Hey, the Senator from your state just got 
a big job, Ken, didn’t he? 

HECHLER. Yes, Senator Robert C. Byrd is 
Number 3 man in the United States Senate 
now. 

ALLISON. All right. Harry Maginnis, what 
is the Associated Third Class Mail Users? 

MAGINNIs. We're a trade association, Steve, 
of direct mail users, essentially using bulk 
third class mail. We're 800 in number and 
we include such organizations as Time, In- 
corporated, Sears Roebuck, Spiegel, Incor- 
porated, the 2700 retail merchants in Amer- 
ica, Billy Graham's evangelistic association, 
22 Catholic Charities .. many, many or- 
ganizations ... all of whom use the printed 
word to sell and distribute the goods and 
products they produce. . in accordance 
with the free-enterprise, capitalistic system. 

Autison, I want to make a fast little 
speech and then we'll get going with our 
discussion. 

Firstly, let me say, folks, I should be 
against third class mail because they are a 
form of advertising which cuts into my rev- 
enue. However, I'm against it. I'm 
against it for many, many reasons. You've 
read many newspaper articles, you've heard 
people on the air... television ... going 
on and on and on about the so-called “junk” 
mail. “I don’t like this in my box!” “Why 
are they insisting?” . and on and on 
so I bumped into Bill Gold who is obviously 
not too friendly with your association. 

MAGINNIS. He's one of our members, Steve 
„Newsweek magazine. (Laughter.) A 
great user of third class mail . . . create its 
great circulation ...a fine magazine... 
so Gold is an employee of that 

ALLISON. That's all right. He's still got 
the right— 

MacInnis. He's entitled 

ALLISON. Right. Like I can blast away at 
radio and television— 

MacInnis, That's right. 

ALLISON. I don’t remember the last time 
I did, but anyway...I said to Bill: 
“Look—the crux of the whole matter, Bill, 
is ...if the people didn’t want it, the 
mailers wouldn't use it. Obviously it is pay- 
ing off. What's all the beef?” That's all I 
want to say, Now, Congressman Hechler, 
you sit on a Committee whose job it is to 
check this—don’t you? 

Hecuter. No, I do not. I just tried to rep- 
resent the average housewives, the con- 
sumers, and people whose mailboxes are 
jammed with things that they don’t read, 
don’t want, and go into the wastebasket. 
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I want to say, though, Tm not against 
junk mail. I merely feel that junk mail 
should pay its way—as all other advertising. 
The advertisers who advertise on your pro- 
gram pay 100 percent of the cost of that ad- 
vertising. But the third class mailers don’t 
pay that cost and we taxpayers have to pay 
part of it—for things that we didn’t ask for, 
for things that we don’t want when we get 
them, and things that go into the waste- 
basket when we receive them. 

ALLISON. Now, you made two or three 
statements, Ken, but one I want to pick up 
and then Harry, I’m sure, has an answer. 

If they didn’t want it, if they don't use it, 
if it goes in the mailbox economically ... 
and by the way, folks, I don't know whether 
you know this but Mr. Hechler is (or was) 
@ professor of economics and political sci- 
ence. Economically, Ken wouldn't this be 
silly for the people who pay for this—it costs 
them money—to send it? 

HECHLER. Well, obviously, they get some 
results and they should pay for the results. 
They get results and they have such a thriv- 
ing industry which can afford to pay Mr. 
Maginnis very well. Harry, I think, is well 
paid and I think he deserves it, too. 

The mere fact they can build up an in- 
dustry that generates many jobs and billions 
of dollars of revenue, I think, indicates that 
they ought to be able tp pay the cost of mail- 
ing also. There’s a $1.2 billion-dollar deficit 
in the Post Office Department every year. We, 
the people who mail First Class and Air Mail 
letters, bear the cost of this advertising. So 
I think it’s bad enough to be irritated but 
worse to have to pay for being irritated. 

ALLISON. Go ahead, Harry. 

MAGINNIs. Well, Steve, Id like to discuss a 
little bit about third class mail. It was cre- 
ated at the request of the Post Office De- 
partment by the Congress of the United 
States in 1928. The Post Office Department 
consists of 700,000 employees, one of the 
largest businesses in the world. And like 
many other businesses, it must have a volume 
of mail to keep these very valuable employees 
properly occupied. 

Bulk third class mail is a deferred category 
of mail which does not enjoy the preferment 
that first-class enjoys. It is only handled in 
slack periods when there’s nothing else to do 
by the postal clerks; it is delivered only when 
all other categories of mail are out of the 
way; it must be pre-sorted by the mailer in 
advance in accordance with ZIP Code se- 
quence, which has just been introduced on a 
mandatory basis. 

The main expenses in the Post Office De- 
partment are the manual handling of the 
mail. Now, we're all familiar—you and your 
Uisteners—with what happens to a first-class 
letter. One puts a five-cent stamp on it and 
drops it in a suburban mailbox, a two-ton 
truck comes and picks it up, hauls it down 
to the Post Office Department where the 
stamp must be cancelled, it must be put in 
the pigeonhole, must be put on the fastest 
form of transportation. . and when it gets 
to where it’s going, it receives priority in 
treatment. 

Third-class mail is not quite ilke that. It 
doesn't use stamps, no cancellation re- 
quired—it’s all presorted down in the carrier 
route... 

ALLISON. You have broken down how much 
it actually costs the Post Office to send a 
third-class piece of mail, Harry? 

Macrinnis. Well, when one gets into statis- 
tics, Steve, I would prefer that Congressman 
Hechler amend his bill. He has a bill I 
might say in the Congress—introduced it 
earlier in the Session—H.R. 99—-which would 
raise the individual piece rate on third-class 
mail. 

Now, most of your listeners will 
this as the Christmas card with the flap in. 

He would make this particular piece of 
mail 5 cents, which is, of course, the same as 
first-class mail—so nobody would then go 
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third-class mail. Naturally, they’d go to 
first-class. 

He would make the bulk rate 4%½ cents. 
Now, if he makes it 444 cents—and you re- 
quire the mailer to do all of the presorting 
cost which is very expensive—then he will go 
to first-class mail . . . he has an alternative. 

ALLISON. Wait a minute—hold on a min- 
ute, Harry—you're talking too long... get 
this thing started . . off the ground. You 
see, what you're doing, Harry Maginnis... 
you’re so close to it, you’re saying these 
things so fast I’m not following you. 

Now, what is the cost of third-class mail? 
Halfacent? What is the cost? 

Macinnis. Well, I’m trying to describe 
nobody really knows the cost of the thing. 
(Both talk at once.) We pay 2%ths cents 
minimum per piece vis-a-vis 5 cents for first- 
class mail. 

ALLISON. My goodness! They're paying 
about 3 cents a letter . . the post fella 
only handles it when he’s got nothing else 
to do... see, I’m just bringing out what 
Harry said in my language—then we're going 
to ask you to answer point-by-point, if you 
don't mind. All right. 

Number One, the guy handles it when 
he’s got nothing else to do; Number Two, the 
sender has to package it—saving them a 
lot of work in the Post Office. So it seems 
to me we should let them send the third- 
class mail for a penny and a half—not 
2%ths ... charging them too much! 

Now! Do you have statistics to prove that 
what Harry says is wrong, or what I just 
outlined or paraphrased he said is wrong? 

HECHLER. I would like to comment on it 
in this way. In the first place, third-class 
mail pays about 60 percent of the cost. In 
the second place, I think Harry’s argument 
about only being handled in the slack peri- 
ods was true when third-class mail first 
went in in the 1928-1930 period, because at 
that time it only constituted about 1 out 
of 8 pieces. But since that time third-class 
mail has increased 250 percent in volume 
while all the other mail has only increased 
80 percent. 

Also the number of employees—and the 
manhours worked in the Post Office—in- 
creased over this period. 

If the postal work force had remained 
stable—the number of hours worked and the 
volume the same—why, I would say his 
argument is very good. But the number of 
employees has gone up actually in order 
to handle this third-class mail... 

ALLISON. He says you're wrong, then, 

.. he says that they're not only 
doing it in slack periods. . . so much third- 


class mail they have to do ... work on it 
when they could be working on first- 
class . . . true or false? 


Macrynis. Well, the facts are that it does 
get severely-deferred handling .. and the 
best way to illustrate that ...I have 800 
members and I send out a bulletin quite 
regularly to these members. I have the 
choice of sending it third-class or first-class 
mall. . . I can enjoy the lower rate. How- 
ever, never have I used the third-class privi- 
lege except on one occasion when it took 28 
days to get to Chicago, 14 days to New York, 
and the West Coast hasn’t received some of 
them yet. (Laughter.) 

So I go first-class mail because I’m willing 
to pay the premium for the preferred han- 
dling which it gets. 

But the way best to describe whether it 
does or doesn’t pay its way in the postal 
service is to ask this question: The revenue 
from third-class mail at the moment is $700 
million annually. Now if it’s no good—as 
the Congressman says—and nobody reads it 
and everybody throws it away, then let's 
eliminate it. 

ALLISON. Now don’t go to the extreme 
with my old buddy Ken Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia ... you went to the extreme—he didn’t 
say that! 
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Mactnnis. I think he said nobody read it, 
everybody was disturbed with it, everybody 
threw it away. 

HECHLER. I said that PORTION of third- 
class mail is junk mail which people don't 
read. 

ALLISON. What people? Do you want to 
put a percentage on it, Ken? 

HECHLER. Well, all right. I don’t think it’s 
possible to put a percentage on it... 

ALLISON. Well, guess 

HECHLER. Except I can give an educated 
guess that perhaps 50 percent of the people 
don't want a lot of the mall that they 
receive. 

ALLISON. You see, I called him on that, 
Harry. Now he's saying “50 percent,” which 
means that your people decided that 50 per- 
cent of the people reading it was enough to 
pay them. 

MacInnis, Well, let's assume this, Steve. 
Let’s assume that you have 250,000 listeners 
on this station . . you just had one of your 
famous ads on Willy Wilson (with whom I 
deal very effectively, incidentally). 

ALLISON. You do 

Macrnnis, I'm sure that if out of that 250,- 

000 people—tomorrow—Willy Wilson sold 8 
color TV sets, he would have paid his fee to 
you well. However, if you took the percent- 
age response of 8 television sets in relation to 
250,000 listeners, it would be an infinitesimal 
decimal. 
HecHLER. Steve, did you hear about the 
fellow who had been receiving mail marked 
“Occupant” for many years and he began to 
receive mail with “Occupant” as return ad- 
dress—it really stopped him! But seriously, 
when mail is received marked “Occupant”— 
why, my tendency is to say: There are people 
that live here—not “Occupant!” 

ALLISON. Would you say, Ken, in all your 
experience as a Congressman that only the 
“agin its“ write? Why won't you get a letter 
from nice little old people who have nothing 
to do all day and look forward to this third- 
class mail and read it? 

HEcCHLER. I have a whole batch of letters 
from nice people all over the country that 
say: I like your bill. I think it’s great. 


Hurray! ...at last we've got somebody 
who's standing up and fighting for the aver- 
age person 


pe A 

ALLISON. What's their beef? They're just 
mean people, Ken . I don’t care, they're 
just mean people, I don’t want to sound 
like I’m taking Harry’s part here, but it 
seems to me they’re mean people. You 
don’t want to throw it in the basket—what 
difference does it make? 

And some little old people, lonely people 
who want to read it, I like em, I read em 
all . . . colorful little things. 

Macinnis. Do you mind, Steve, if I com- 
ment on that. I had a wonderful experience 
working for Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
the big state of Ohio . . and then for 
Senator, Edward Martin of Pennsylvania 
another quite populous state. 

ALLISON, Didn't know he was such a... 
Ken, listen who he worked for. 

MacInnis, Well, in any event, I suppose 
during that time, Steve, we received fully 
one million letters from the WCTU, from 
the drives of one sort or another, saying: 
Please eliminate booze around Army camps, 
let's truncate it here .. let's do away with 
it all. In all the years I worked on Capitol 
Hill I can’t recall one letter from a guy who 
said Let's keep cocktails. .” and so forth. 
Now if you legislated according to your mail 
we'd have prohibition in the United States 
today. And this is true of many issues. 

We were discussing at dinner tonight— 
some of our people—the kinds of bills that 
we would put in a hopper if we only had 
two years to serve in Congress. If you want 
to stir up some difficulty 

ALLISON. What would you do with the 
third-class . would you do the thing 
I suggested before—a penny and a half a 
piece of mail? 
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MacInnis. Oh, I'd be for a reduction of 
it, but I do agree with the Congressman... 
the cost recovery traditionally since 1928 
when the differential pricing theory was 
adopted by the Congress. it's been about 
75 percent. It’s now below that cost and 
should be raised, but his bill, of course, 
would raise it up to something like 95 per- 
cent, 

ALLISON. Let me ask you a question, Ken. 
What do we recover from first-class mail? 

HEcHLER. It's a little over 100 percent. 

ALLISON. Wow! You mean we make money 
on first-class? 

HECHLER. Yes, we make money on first- 
class. 

ALLISON. Well, then, you haven't got much 
of a leg to stand on, Harry. 

MacInnis. Well, this is a statement which 
won't stand the light of investigation. Ac- 
countants cannot figure out what dollar value 
to put on the preferential handling which 
both airmail and first-class mail receive. And 
traditionally it’s paid anywhere from 108 
percent to 141 percent of its way in the 
postal service. It pays a premium for the 
premium handling. And of course the third- 
class gets a discount of 25 percent because 
of the slow handling. .. but the accountants 
can’t put a value on this deferment of han- 
dling. But 75 percent—I would agree with 
the Congressman—there is a need for a rate 
increase and I would go along with it... 
but not to the extent he 

HECHLER. I'd just like to answer that. 
Harry mentioned the accountants can’t figure 
it out. I’m taking official Post Office De- 
partment figures that have indicated first- 
class pay more than 100 percent and third- 
class pays only about 60 percent of its way. 
I'm not arguing with any accountants or 
how they do their computing. I’m simply 
taking the official, objective figures of the 
Post Office Department itself. 

ALLISON. Ken, now you're hitting me where 
my pocketbook is.. . I'm on your side. I'm 
not on your side when you tell me people 
are screaming they don’t want it—they can 
go to blazes—they hate everybody, so I’m 
tired of people like that—they're “agin- 
ners“ —they hate everybody, so I’m not with 
them. But I am with you when you say 
that first-class mail (and Harry agrees) at 
least it pays for itself and a little more, 
Harry. Why should third-class mail not pay 
for itself, Harry? 

MacINnNIs, Well, let's take his own 
here. You will know from the Budget mes- 
sage that the total deficit in the coming 
fiscal year is $1.2 billion in the postal sery- 
ices .. right, Co: ? 

HECHLER. That is correct, 3 

Macinnis. Let's assume that you double 
the rate on third-class mail—that would 
raise $700 million more, which is about $500 
million short of the Department balancing 
its budget. But it’s obvious that the only 
place revenue can be gained is both from 
airmail and from first-class mail. 

HECHLER. I would also raise second-class 
rates. I think there are many newspapers 
and magazines that get away with murder— 
and I think that we ought to raise those 
rates, Harry, in order to— 

Macrnnis. Well, I'll be glad to draft a bill 
for you, sir, and have you put it in the 
hopper .. (laughter) 

ALLISON. For them 

Macrinnis. Yes, for them! 
do that! (laughter) 

Hecuter. Incidentally, I’ve gotten some 
very powerful support from many members 
of Congress, including committee chairmen 
in Congress, who won't let me use their 
names because they don't want the Post 
Office Committee to think their committee 
is interfering with their jurisdiction. ... 
But I can assure you that the sentiment in 
Congress and in the nation is even stronger 
than within the Post Office Committee—in 
favor of a raise in third-class rates. 

ALLISON. Gentlemen, we're going to have 


Very happy to 
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to ask you to wait here while we have news. 
You folks want to get in on the conversa- 
tion—we’ll take some phone calls later. You 
see how I fix it so everybody hates me! First 
I was on Harry’s side—now I’m on Ken's 
side ... I’m on everybody's side—I’m just 
mean! (We're pausing for news). 

ALLISON. Our guests at WWDC micro- 
phones—Mr. Harry J. Maginnis, President, 
Associated Third Class Mail Users. and 
Representative Ken Hechler, Democrat of 
West Virginia. The gentlemen are discussing 
the need for a bill presented by Mr. Hechler 
which would raise the cost of third-class 
mall to the users. 

What is that, Ken? (pointing to newspa- 
per displayed by Congressman Hechler). 

Hecuuier. This is a full-page ad which was 
run in the Parkersburg, West Virginia news- 
papers by an advertiser who uses third-class 
mail and objected to my bill. He ran this 
ad with the headline: “He Wants to Kill the 
Goose That Lays the Golden Egg?” And it 
attacks my stand on junk mail and my de- 
sire to raise rates on third-class mail. 

ALLISON. In your state, Ken? 

HEGHLER. It seems to me if he can pay the 
cost of a full-page ad like that, he ought to 
be able to afford a few cents more on his 
mailings. 

ALLISON. Does he take that off his income 
tax? 

HECHLER. Now this is another interesting 
point. When you mail a first-class letter, 
you can’t take that off your income tax, but 
when you do bulk-rate mailing by third- 
class, you not only get subsidized on the rate 
but you can also charge it off on your income 
tax as advertising. 

ALLISON. Ken, are you saying to me that 
if a company decides to send out circulars 
in first-class envelopes they can’t take it off 
their income tax? 

HecHLER. No. I'm saying that when you 
send personal letters first class, you can’t 
charge them off your income tax. 

ALLISON. Oh, that’s different. But adver- 
tising was a difference. 

HECHLER. Right. 

ALLISON. If you’re going to advertise you 
can take it off your income tax... if you 
send it Airmail-Special Delivery, you can 
take it off your income tax if it’s advertis- 
ing— 

HECHLER. Oh, yes. 

ALLISON. Oh, you're a cutie! (Laughter.) 
But you should know better than to pull 
that on me! 

HECHLER. Yes, but there's a double subsidy 

ALLISON. No! (Laughter.) Come on, Ken 
. . tried to pull one through the old... 
(Drowned out by laughter.) See what he did 
to his old friend, Harry? Watch him! All 
right, gentlemen ... now... let me find out 
something. Where did this junk mail bit 
come from—who started that one? You'd 
like to find the guy, wouldn’t you, Harry? 

MacInnis. I have a quote here. Congress- 
man Hechler wrote to his colleagues asking 
for support of his bill and he mentioned this 
statement in his letter to 434 other House 
members on January 13th: “Housewives, 
businessmen, mail carriers and street sweep- 
ers, not to mention the advocates of beau- 
tification .. . support my efforts to do some- 
thing about junk mail or nuisance mail.” He 
uses these phrases—‘“nuisance” mail and 
“junk” mail. 

ALLISON. He didn't originate it—— 

Macrnnis. He didn't originate it. But I’m 
going to quote from some experts. This is a 
reprint from the Union Postal Clerk ... 
these are the clerks who handle the mail, 
Now if anybody is disturbed by it they would 
be. (I'll quote from the carriers a little 
later.) And they say this: “It’s time some- 
body set things straight, for the fact is that 
bulk-rate mail is not junk mail. This is 
strictly a propaganda phrase coined to dirty- 
up an area of promotional enterprise in the 
endless competition for the advertising dol- 
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lar. The press figures that if it can put 
the kibosh on direct-mail solicitation, then 
the millions of dollars now spent for post- 
age and printing will have to be spent in 
their own advertising medium. This is a 
dollars-and-cents issue—not a fight over 
principles.” 

Now this is it. Now, what Congressman 
Hechler hasn't pointed out... the subsidy on 
second-class mail is the longest in duration, 
the greatest in dollars, and the second-class 
newspapers only recover 25 percent of their 
costs. 

Now, the facts are that on direct-mail 
advertising, which is third-class mail and 
much first-class mail, there’s $2.4 billion dol- 
lars spent on this type of advertising. It 
sells $40 billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services—much of it coming from West Vir- 
ginia, I might point out. 

Now the press would like to capture this 
$2.4 billion—same as you would like to cap- 
ture some of the money for your own pro- 


grams here possibly. 

ALLISON. Not possibly—probably. (Laugh- 
ter.) Positively! 

MacInnis. But you had here... you just 


had an ad on the Grand Bahamas. Now you 
promised those people—you write into me 
and I'll send you a beautiful circular which 
would go third-class mail, full color, full 
pictures, all about prices and so forth ... 
and all advertising ties in with the other. 
General Motors certainly uses radio, TV, mag- 
azines, newspapers . and a tremendous 
volume of third-class mail. 

Now the point about the Post Office is that 
everybody’s concerned about its deficit. How- 
ever, for all the thousands spent on this 
agency of the government, millions are re- 
turned. It fs estimated that trillions of dol- 
lars of commerce are transacted dally 
through 

ALLIson. Establishment, Harry. Now lis- 
ten to this one. When I get one of these 
pieces of mail, the reply is usually Airmail. 

MacInnis. That's right—and we pay that 
fee ... we pay the first-class fee on the reply 
card, 

ALLISON. You forgot that one. All right, 
Ken, what have you got to say about these 
things that Harry just said? 

HECHLER. In answer to Number 1... 
Harry was talking about the postal clerks 
and the carriers, I've received a lot of letters 
myself from rural carriers who have to carry 
this stuff around and who frequently have 
to clean up when much of it is dumped 
around the mail boxes by those who don’t 
want it, They have indicated quite strongly 
that they are not in favor of bulk mail that 
doesn’t pay its way, and it seems to me that 
a letter carrier also is not in the same cate- 
gory, Harry, as the clerk with free time. The 
carrier has a certain amount of miles to cover 
on his route anyway and the bigger the load 
he gets with bulk mail the tougher job it is. 
Many of these people have objected very 
strongly to the fact that this is subsidized 
mail, 

Marys. I hesitate—in answer to that— 
Steve, to get in this particular argument 
because I know what I’m about to say is 
going to be very, very unpopular in certain 
areas. But we know as a fact, we who have 
been in politics for long, the biggest political 
plum in the world is the rural carrier. There 
are always 300 applicants for this particular 
job and he’s the first guy off the tee at the 
Country Club at noontime. 

Now when there is “occupant” mail and he 
has to stop at every box—because he has a 
piece for every box—he resents it very much. 
He's got to stop there... he gets paid 10 
cents, 12 cents a mile whatever it is 

Now the rural carriers have even resisted 
the Department buying a fleet of cars for 
them. They figure they can go to the big 
motor companies and buy them a right-hand 
drive where they can put it in the boxes 
they own their own cars . . and they want 
to keep it that way. 
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I'm all for the rural carriers, they're a fine 
group.. . I haven't heard them say offi- 
cially they're against third-class mail. But 
if the Congressman says they are, I’d like to 
see something, because at one time they did 
say so and we jumped on them a little bit 
in the Congressional arena. 

However, the city carriers consist of 168,- 
000 . . represented by Jerome Keating here 
in Washington . . and Jimmy Rademacher 
the Vice President. and here's what they 
say: (In their January issue of the Postal 
Record) 

“If there were no third- class mail, the 
Post Office Department could eliminate about 
¥ th of its clerical employees and about % th 
of its letter carriers. During the great De- 
pression third-class mail dwindled away to 
a whisper of its former self because mer- 
chants didn’t have the money to advertise 
and customers didn’t have the money to re- 
spond to advertisements. The result was 
massive cuts in the employee force.” 

And then later on he says: “The ironical 
thing about third-class mail is that those 
who attack it the most are among those who 
use it the most. When the magazines and 
newspapers who most loudly declaim against 
junk mail embark on a circulation promo- 
tion program, they use third-class mail... 
the very same sort of mail their editorialists 
cry as being useless and an unnecessary bur- 
den on the postal service.” That's the letter 
carrier speaking officially. 

HECHLER. Id just like to point out that 
among other newspapers the Charleston 
West Virginia Gazette has indicated that it 
is not only in favor of higher rates for third- 
class but for second-class also. 

ALLISON. Let me say this. you nice 
ladies and gentlemen out there—you want 
to get in on this. Go ahead—but no speech- 
es. If you want to ask a question these 
tremendous men we have here—don’t want 
to waste time listening to your storles just 
ask questions. 

Now Ken Hechler of West Virginia—and 
Harry Maginnis. Our Phone number is 
District 7-6260. 

HECHLER. I have a great little item from 
the San Bernardino newspaper. A columnist 
wrote a memo to the postman: “No one 
named ‘occupant’ resides at this address. 
Please stop leaving his mail. I live here, I 
with a name... here I eat, sleep, read, love 
and sometimes get tears in my throat when 
the TV writer pulls the right plug. So... 
‘occupant?’ I would as soon answer to a 
number or admit that, perforations on an 
IBM card can represent my name. Keep 
them, Mr. Postman, only people live here.” 

ALLISON. That's sad. 

HeEcHLER. Doesn't that bring tears to your 
eyes, Steve? 

ALLISON. Reminds me of a couple of poets 
they used to have on the front pages 30 and 
40 years ago. Oh, I'm cryin’ thinkin’ of it! 

Macinnis. Let me talk a little about “oc- 
cupant” mail, Steve. The reason that they 
have occupant mail is selling products gen- 
erally that appeal to everybody, whether it 
be soap or razor blades or some item that 

ALLIson. Discount coupons—— 

Mactnnis. Discount coupons. Now if it's 
said that they don’t reply to this ...we 
know that the great soap companies, Procter 
& Gamble and Lever Brothers, have to re- 
deem the coupons and they know exactly to 
the 10th decimal point how many are turned 
in by the grocers who redeem them. And I 
can assure you the percentage figure is very, 
very high. 

ALLrsox. Unless the grocer goes to the bar- 
rel and pulls them out and redeems them. 

Macrnnis. I should like to also point out 


the effectiveness of occupant mail... with 
John Kennedy when he was running for the 
Presidency of the United States . . blan- 


keted all of those states with occupant mail 
in which he had fights ... and it 


proved to be a very effective weapon. He 
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wanted to get one piece of mail in every 
household. 

HECHLER. Maybe that’s why he only won by 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Macrinnis. Except in West Virginia it was 
60-40 against Hubert Humphrey. (All talk 
at once.) I know we had that argument the 
last time and Nixon was sorry he didn’t use 
occupant mail. 

ALLISON. If they're so mad at it, Ken, why 
do they vote for the guy who sent it? 

HECHLER. Well, I’m just simply pointing 
out that he was using it in certain concen. 
trated areas... 

ALLISON. How about congressmen? 
they use it? 

HECHLER. Well, I personally don’t use it. I 
pointed out, I think, on our last program a 
few years ago that I put a 5 cent, first-class 
stamp on all political mailing that I send 
out. 

ALLISON. Well, we won’t keep you from 
your seat. But Harry, remember an argu- 
ment you brought up on the program last 
time... 

HECHLER. The program was on February 6, 
1962 ... I remember that date because that’s 
my mother’s birthday. But you brought up 
the argument that if you raised the cost too 
high it would cut down the volume and it 
would thereby hurt the business. I’m inter- 
ested that you didn’t bring that argument 
up again this time because as the rates have 
gone up the volume of third-class mail has 
gone up tremendously. In fact, the business 
has gotten bigger and bigger and bigger and 
richer and richer and richer .. and more 
and more able to afford to pay its way. 

MacInnis. All right, I should like to com- 
ment on that because we haven’t sat together 
since February 6, 1962... but at that time 
your amendment had been successful on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to raise 
the minimum-piece rate 314 cents. We then 
went to the Senate of the United States 
argued our case ... and that body adopted a 
8-step increase to 296 ths cents... to 2 6/8ths 
cents... to 2%ths cents. So your amend- 
ment did not prevail in the eventual end, the 
bill that the President signed. 

Now we don't know what might have hap- 
pened had the rate gone to 3% cents, but my 
own judgment would have been we would 
have lost in sales about $10 billion and the 
mail would have been reduced. Certainly 
under your proposal to make the minimum 
piece rate 414 cents . . would, in effect, elim- 
inate third-class mail as a sales tool, in my 
judgment. 

ALLISON. Do you think you can get your 
amendment through, Ken? 

HECHLER. I think I can, Steve. I think 
that, the people of this country have not 
really had a lobbyist for them on this issue. 
The third-class mail users have had a very, 
very effective man in Harry Maginnis. I 
think he’s demonstrated on the program 
tonight by his arguments that he is effective 
and he’s a tremendous person. The people 
of the country up to this point haven't really 
had good effective lobbyists for the people, 
and this is why the members of Congress 
must be the lobbyists. I think, this year be- 
cause of the limitation of money by reason 
of the war in Vietnam and other squeezes, 
Congress is going to look for the revenue that 
we can get out of third-class mail, and we 
are going to try to make third-class mail pay 
its way. And so I say I think we do have a 
very, very good chance of passing my bill. 

ALLISON. Where is your bill now? 

HECHLER. It's now in the Post Office Com- 
mittee ... the Chairman of the Post Office 
Committee has sent it to the Bureau of the 
Budget for comment. And the President, as 
you know, is going to send up a message in a 
few weeks with his proposals for rate in- 
creases, 

ALLIsoN. Do you think this will be in- 
cluded? 

HEcHLER. I'm afraid his proposals are not 
going to be high enough to suit me and suit 


Did 
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the Congress on third-class rates—from our 
indications. Wouldn’t you say so, Harry? 

MAGINNIS. Well, we're going to have hear- 
ings on a postal-rate readjustment bill of 
$800 million—including all categories of 
mail. But I should like to say this: Ken has 
made a categorical statement here that no- 
body has been lobbying against third-class 
mail and attempting to get its rates in- 
creased. Let me say this: 

That there is no business in the United 
States that has been under attack so severely 
by 10,000 newspapers as this particular 
medium. 

We have no way except Mr. Allison’s pro- 
gram and a few other places to get our story 
told. Now, luckily, we believe in Congress 
and when we get before the postal commit- 
tees we have an opportunity to present our 
side and usually reason out—and we do get 
fair treatment by the Congress. 

ALLISON. You're a whipping-boy, Harry, do 
you know that? I’m always on the unpop- 
ular side. 

HECHLER. I wish we could show a Her- 
block cartoon on this show, Steve—do you 
remember that one that came out about a 
week ago Sunday, showing the postman bent 
by the burden of junk mail he was carrying? 

Macinnis. I saw the cartoon and I wrote 
to Mr. Herblock and I wrote to Mr. Gold be- 
cause on the same day this cartoon ap- 
peared—it showed two letter carriers with 
a heavy mail bag labeled “Junk Mail” and 
loaded down. On that same day I received 
from Newsweek Magazine their dues check 
for $300 asking me to fight the good fight. 
So I wrote Mr. Herblock and I said: “You 
can’t have it both ways. I’m not a magician. 
You can’t hire me as a lobbyist and protect 
the circulation of your Newsweek Magazine. 
But the truth of the matter is the press never 
points out that the weight of second-class 
mail (I’m talking about newspapers and 
magazines) is exactly twice the weight of all 
third-class mail and its only pays 4% th of the 
revenue that we pay, 

Now these facts are never accented by the 
newspapers. 

ALLISON. Ken has just accented them. 

Macinnis. Yes. He didn't accent the 
weight nor the cost of handling, 

ALLISON. Let’s get a phone call—somebody 
wants to talk to you. All right? 

Question: I’d like to ask the Congressman 
if it is possible in his bill that the expense 
of mailing would be cut down—the duplica- 
tion of mailing lists. I often get 3 or 4 of 
the same catalog. 

HECHLER. The bill would not provide for 
this but I think that what we ought to try 
to do is write into other legislation—it's not 
contained in my bill—an opportunity to re- 
turn mail in such a way that the sender 
would have to pay the cost and that might 
discourage him from duplicating so many 
names on lists. 

Question: And my husband has been dead 
four years and I’ve written people to take 
his name off their mailing lists—no results. 

ALLISON. Well, because you're writing to 
@ machine. 

Question: I suppose. 

ALLISON. Thank you. That reminds me, 
gentlemen, let me ask you—to go ahead with 
what the woman started. The mail is sent— 
and, like she said, her husband has been 
dead. She wants to send it back—she puts 
it in the mailbox and says: “‘Send to sender.” 
Will it be sent back to him? Isn't third- 
class mail so that you don’t get it back if 
somebody doesn’t get it? 

Macinnis. The rule on third-class mail is 
it does not enjoy the forwarding privileges 
of first-class nor may it be returned without 
payment of an 8-cent fee, that’s what we pay 
to get the mail back. 

ALLISON. Do you pay it, Harry? 

MacInnis. We pay the 8-cent fee to get 
the plece of mail back and on it will be the 
notation that he’s deceased or moved or 

HECHLER. Suppose the recipient marks “Re- 
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fused” on it. in that case the sender 
doesn’t have to pay. 

Macrnnis. No, it is then burned or de- 
stroyed 

HECHLER. I'd like to see in line with the 
lady who just called—lI’d like to see written 
into law that if you write “REFUSED” on a 
piece of third-class mail—the sender ought to 
be made to pay the postage for its return. 

ALLIson. This I didn’t know! 

HECHLER. This might be a way to cut down 
on duplication. 

Macrinnis. There have been bills, I might 
say, which would provide that any postal 
patron can refuse to receive any third-class 
mall. . . and this kind of legislation has 
been seriously considered. However, when 
one does this, he does the following: License 
tags come from the state by third-class mail, 
so he refuses that. All his tax information 
from both the Federal government, the state 
government, all election material comes 
third-class mall. . . half of his Christmas 
cards come third-class mail. . . small pack- 
ages under 16 ounces come third-class . . . 
so once he gives that signature “I don't want 
to receive any third-class mail,” he's elimi- 
nating a good many things he would like to 
get. 

ALLISON. Harry, now you're going to an 
extreme. He's not talking about ANY third- 
class ... he takes a piece of stuff he doesn’t 
want and he puts out a “REFUSE’’—puts it 
in the mailbox . .. that doesn’t eliminate the 
other third-class mail . . . it eliminates 
THAT piece of literature from that particular 
company. 

Macrnntis. I say that’s a possibility, but it 
creates another bureau to handle this kind 
of thing. . . we pay for it and we're willing 
to pay the 8 cents to get the up-to-date ad- 
dress back. However, let’s take the news- 
paper, let’s take the Washington Post. 

ALLISON. Hold on... (Time out for the 
commercial.) All right, before we get to the 
phones again . . . Congressman Hechler 
has a little statement he wants to make. 

HECHLER. Yes, the widow who called a lit- 
tle while back about duplication of lists 
. . . reminds me I got this letter from Alton, 
Illinois . . . Albert A. Fosher wrote me: 
“Enclosed are 7 copies of a nursery catalog 
I received in a period of 3 days last month. 
Last month I received 15 or 16 of these 
catalogs. I wrote to the nursery company 
complaining about the great number of cata- 
logs. In their reply they stated it was cheaper 
to send out extra catalogs than to check 
their mailing lists.” 

So a lot of this really is unwanted and I 
think the poor lonely persons who can read 
this on rainy days and get cheered up by it— 
I sympathize with and I don’t want to 
stop it but I certainly think it ought to pay 
its way. 

Question: Since the lst of January I have 
received 41 pieces of junk mail and I marked 
each one of them “RETURN TO SENDER” 
and dropped them back in the mailbox, 
Have I violated the law? 

ALLISON. What's the answer? 

MacInnis. The answer is that the Post 
Office Department will destroy the mall 
they’ll simply throw it away. 

ALLISON. Even if he says “RETURN TO 
SENDER?” 

Macinnis. That's right—unless the sender 
agrees to pay the 8-cent postage... he 
puts on a written statement saying return 
requested—upon which you pay an 8-cent 
fee. 

HECHLER. Should the taxpayers have to 
pay the expense of having postal employees 
destroy things? 

Macrvnis. Well, we get into a philosophical 
discussion of government. We heard the 
President today in his economic message 
... We're worried about General Motors lay- 
ing off tens of thousands of peoples 
we live in a free-enterprise society ... and 
unless we sell the goods and products pro- 
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duced by American labor we're going to be 
in tough shape. 

Now all third-class mail is a selling tool 
to move goods and services produced by 
American labor. I don’t think “profit” is 
an ugly word. Now those of my members 
in the business are in it to make a profit. 
Now if we don't choose to live in this cap- 
italistic society, we don't have to listen to 
TV and radio and read newspapers and all 
the forms of advertising. . . but that’s what 
made this nation great, that’s why we can 
support all these endeavors throughout the 
world and support freedom, because now we 
have a budget of $135 billion and the Pres- 
ident says to labor and he says to industry: 
Let's hold the line—let’s not have inflation. 
And he puts it on a voluntary basis. Yet 
on the other hand, he’s introducing a rate 
bill that will increase postal costs from 20-25 
percent. 

Now this is the only product that govern- 
ment sells—postal service, In all other areas 
it’s not called a deficit—it’s called an appro- 
priation. I don’t think the President can 
ask industry to hold its prices down while 
raising its own. 

HEcHLER. I’m in favor of free enterprise 
. . . I would think you as a former assistant 
of Senator Taft, a great exponent of free 
enterprise, would think that free competitive 
enterprise should be unsubsidized by the 
government, 

I'd like to make one quick comment about 
the volume of third-class mail. If a steep 
increase in rates, Harry, does cut the volume 
& little, perhaps that won't be so bad. Then 
maybe the Post Office Department could de- 
liver its first-class mail a little bit quicker. 

ALLISON. Touché! Thank you, sir. 

Question: I'd like to ask the Congressman 
a question. If he’s so concerned about the 
mail paying its own way, what about all the 
political mail sent out by Congressmen under 
the frank privilege which pays nothing? 

HECHLER. Well, I have indicated before that 
I never send political mail except with a 5- 
cent, first-class stamp. 

— on: What about the other Congress- 
men 

HEcHLER. I’m sure that no Congressman 
could legally send out strictly political mail 
under the frank. The frank is only for of- 
ficial government business, 

Question: What about all these news- 
letters that they send out to their consti- 
tuents? 

HECHLER. Well, I certainly think there that 
when you're sending a newsletter out—it is 
Official business because it is a means of in- 
forming the people in your District of the 
issues involved. It’s interpreted by the Post 
Office Department as being official business, 
although I personaly don’t do it, 

ALLISON. Tell you what let's do, gentlemen, 
Let me ask Mr. Maginnis and Congressman 
Hechler to make sort of a closing statement 
for a minute or a minute and a half—and 
then we'll take a poll, I think we took a poll 
last time—tlet’s take another one for fun to 
see if they've changed. The poll will be... 
and you can ring the phone as fast as you 
can dial ... because the phones are open 
. +. Say “Yes” or “No”... are you for the 
Hechler Amendment which would raise the 
price of third-class mail? And I think Con- 
gressman Hechler would love to hear what 
our polls would show. All right, how about 
it, Ken? Do you want to make a little speech 
for a minute a half? 

HECHLER. I’m very much in favor of rais- 
ing third-class postal rates to such an extent 
that this class of mail will pay its way. This 
will cut down the postal deficit, and enable 
more energy to be devoted toward speedier 
delivery of first-class mail. Under our free 
enterprise system an advertiser pays the full 
cost of an advertisement in the newspaper or 
radio or over television; therefore, why 


should he be subsidized when he makes his 
advertising through the mail? I’m in favor 
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of advertising, I’m not against banning third- 
class mail, I merely feel it should pay its 
way. 

ALLISON. All right, Harry—a minute and a 
half. 

Macinnis, The practical effect of the 
Hechler Amendment would be to eliminate 
third-class mail by punitive rates. If the 
Con; were sincere about eliminating 
the postal deficit he would attack the sacred 
cow of the Postal Service by urging an in- 
crease in second-class rates which are news- 
papers. This he has not done in his bill. 
He has not covered increases in other cate- 
gories of mail such as educational material— 
consisting of books. He does—very fairly, 
I must admit—raise the non-profit rate to 
churehes and charities and others by 100 
percent. I think he’ll get a lot of opposition 
to this, 

I would like to repeat again that the news- 
papers would like to recapture for themselves 
the advertising dollars spent on direct-mail 
advertising. We, however, feel that since 
we sell over $40 billion in goods and sery- 
ices and have employment from 4 to 5 mil- 
lion people in America—that we are per- 
forming a service in this capitalistic society. 
We don’t regard profit“ as an ugly word 
we do regret that there are duplications, it’s 
expensive ...and we feel that our mail is 
honest 


I would make only one final point. Direct- 
mail advertising is the only type of advertis- 
ing where if you lie or cheat you can actu- 
ally go to jail—any other forms of advertis- 
ing get a pat on the wrist. Whatever you 
read in the mail, you can trust—because the 
1900 postal inspectors waiting to swoop down 
onyou... 

I agree with Congressman Hechler there’s 
a need for a rate increase. It only remains 
to decide what a fair increase is. I think his 
increase is too much—we'll argue it out in 
the Congressional arena before the postal 
committees and I think Congress will be 
fair with us. 

ALLISON. All right, that’s good. I'll tell 
you... Oh, folks. The phone number: Dis- 
trict 7-6260. Lets make the question clear 
and easier: Are you for third-class mail? 
(Discussion.) All right. Are you for raising 
the price of third-class mail? Are you for 
raising the price of third-class mail? 

Mactnnis. To what degree, though, Steve? 
We're arguing about the degree 

ALLISON. All right, let's make a degree. 
Go ahead—how much do you want to 
raise it? 

Macrnnis. Well, I would raise it so it will 
cover the cost of traditionally as recovered 
of 75 percent of its way... he wants to make 
it 95 percent of its way. 

ALLISON. How are you going to take a 
poll? (Discussion.) Let's use this question 
for the poll: Are you in favor of a steep 
increase in rates for third-class mail? Okay? 
Answer “Yes” or “No”... as soon as you say 
“Yes” or “No” I'm going to hang up because 
we want the phones to be open. District 
7-6260. 

Hello. 

Question. Steve Allison? 

N. Just say “Yes” or “No” 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. All right, keep dialing as fast as 
you can. While they’re getting to the 
phone—because we're going to talk about 
home rule a little later .. Ken, you're with 
us again, aren’t you? 

HECHLER, Yes, sir, I always am, Steve. 

ALLISON. Hello. 


Question: Yes. 
ALLISON. You're in trouble, Harry! 
Question. No. 
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Hello. 
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ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. I vote “Yes.” 

ALLISON. Oh, my! Harry, why didn’t you 
rig this thing! Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLIson. Well, you got another one there, 
Harry. Isn't that interesting—the male 
“No.” Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello, 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Oh, my. And these good people 
would scream and yell if they stopped 
getting their mail. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes! 

ALLIson. Hello. 

Question. No. 

ALLISON. Isn't that funny? The males vote 
“No.” 

Question. (Both a man and a woman say 
“Yes” at the same time.) 

ALLISON. Well, she had him by the hand... 
(Laughter) She had an arm lock on that 
poor fella? Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Well, poll away—Help. 

Question. No. 

ALLISON. Keep dialing— 

Question. Maybe! (laughter.) 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Well, that guy had plenty of guts. 
He wanted to really let us know—Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello 
District 7-6260... 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. District 7-6260 ... how many do 
we have. . twenty to four? All right, let’s 
see if we can get 30 calls—Okay? Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON. Hello. 

Question. Yes. 

ALLISON, Hello. 

Question, No. 

ALLISON. You’re not doing too good, 
Harry 

Macrnnis. Oh, it’s always the man who has 
to meet the payroll ... bring home the 
bacon . . it's the women who are against it 
evidently —— 

ALLIson, Hello. 

Question. No. 

ALLISON. Hello 

Question: Yes 

ALLISON. Hello 

Question: Yes 

ALuLison, That's 30? You blew it, ene: 


our phone number is 


Twenty-four to 6... No, 23 to 7 
isn’t that sad. One maybe or 2 
have voted for you, Harry! Well, that’s 


bs ot Bae 

HECHLER. There was one fellow, though, I 
think the lady really twisted his arm 

ALLISON. Had him right by the arm! 
(Laughter.) Tell you what, folks. Let’s 
watch Mr. Hechler's bill and let's watch the 
screaming and yelling of Mr, Maginnis 
and his association. 

Thank you so much for coming—both of 
vou I think Mr. Hechler deserves so 
very much credit for feeling a public respon- 
sibility to the people of Washington who 
can’t vote for him or anybody else . . well, 
they know how he feels. Thank you, Ken. 

MacInnis. Thank you, Steve. 

HECHLER. Thanks a lot, Steve. 

ALLISON. Okay, now, if you'll get out of 
the chair... (laughter) Well, here's your 
hat—what’s your hurry? 
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ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC UNDERSEA TEST AND 
EVALUATION CENTER 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
an address by the Vice President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
dedicated the Atlantic Undersea Test 
and Evaluation Center in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on February 26, 1967, thus 
adding new muscle to the Navy’s arm of 
defense. 

The Navy has been charged with the 
defense of the Nation in the sea since 
our beginning days. It has also been 
responsible not only for the defense on 
the surface, but under the seas as well. 

With the dedication of AUTEC, the 
United States, under the direction of the 
Navy, has the world's most advanced 
deep water testing range. The range is 
located off Andros Island in the Bahama 
Islands, and the command center is lo- 
cated in West Palm Beach. 

Primarily, the center will be used for 
purposes of national security, as the Vice 
President pointed out in his address. At 
the same time, the Vice President made 
specific note that the Nation as a whole, 
will benefit in many other. areas. 

Industry and education will reap re- 
wards from the research done at AUTEC. 
We will learn more about the problems 
of weather, erosion, and oceanology in 
general, In preparing our defense sys- 
tems, the work done at AUTEC will affect 
almost every facet of our lives. And in 
the not too distant future, the hungry of 
the world may realize benefits of the re- 
search done here. 

This effort was not a singular one. 
The Government of the Bahamas gave 
us her hand of friendship. His Excel- 
lency, Sir Ralph Grey, represented the 
Government of the Bahamas at the dedi- 
cation, and reaffirmed the willingness of 
his country to work with the United 
States. 

The three members of the Cabinet, the 
Honorable Clarence A. Bain, the Honor- 
able Randol F. Fawkes, and the Honor- 
able Curtis McMillan, each indicated 
their country’s wish to continue to build 
the friendship between our two nations. 

I would also like to commend the Navy 
for their cooperation, and for the part its 
officers played in making the project a 
successful one. 

The people of Palm Beach County also 
played an important role in the commis- 
sioning of AUTEC, specifically, the 
Ocean Sciences and Engineering Council 
of Palm Beach County, and the Palm 
Beach County commissioners. 

The following also participated in the 
program: 

Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, U.S. Senate. 

Hon. Dr. Robert A. Frosch, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, R. & D. 

Vice Adm. C. E. Weakley, USN, com- 
mander, ASW Forces, Atlantic. 
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Rear Adm. P. M. Compston, Royal 
Navy, United Kingdom naval attaché. 

Rear Adm. Odale D. Waters, USN, 
oceonographer of the Navy. 

i Rear Adm. Thomas A. Christopher, 
USN, commander, Naval Base, Key West, 
Fla. 

Rear Adm. E. J. Fahy, USN, com- 
mander, Naval Ship Systems Command. 

Rear Adm. J. W. Kelly, CHC, USN, 
-chief of chaplains, U.S. Navy. 

Hon. Turner B. Shelton, U.S. consul 
general, Bahamas: 

Mr. E. F. Van Kessel, chairman, Palm 
Beach County Commission. 

Dr. Kenneth Williams, president, Flor- 
ida Atlantic University. 

Msgr. J. P. O’Mahoney, St. Edward’s 
Church, Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mr. John H. Perry, Jr., member, U.S. 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources. 

Mr. Billy B. Burns, chairman, Ocean 
Sciences and Engineering Council of 
Palm Beach County. 

Capt. L. L. Jackson, Jr., USN, com- 
manding officer, AUTEC. 

Capt. Frederic A. M. Hooper, USN, di- 
rector of research, Naval Ship Systems 
Command. 

Mr. Vincent J. Prestipino, director, 
AUTEC, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Donald J. O’Meara, technical di- 
rector, AUTEC. 

Comdr. G. Barney, USN, officer in 
charge, AUTEC, Andros Island, Ba- 
hamas. 


At this time I would like to enter into 
the Recor the address made by the Vice 
President at the dedication of the At- 
lantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center: 


(By Vice President Hussert H. HUMPHREY, 
AUTEC, February 26, 1967) 

It is a privilige to be here with the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Bahamas, of 
Florida, and of the United States. We look 
to the people of the Bahamas as good friends 
and neighbors. Your Excellency, Sir Ralph 
Grey, Lady Grey, and members of the 
Bahamas Cabinet—I extend, through you, 
the greetings of our people to your distin- 
guished Prime Minister, Mr. Pindling, to the 
members of his Government, and to every 
citizen of the Bahamas. And, through the 
distinguished representative of the British 
Embassy, I once again extend the thanks and 
appreciation of the people of the United 
States to our friends in the United Kingdom 
and our friends throughout the Common- 
wealth for their partnership, their friend- 
ship, and their helpfulness in the common 
cause of human freedom, 

I am honored to participate in the cere- 
monies commissioning this Atlantic Under- 
sea Test and Evaluation Center. When my 
friend Congressman Rogers asked me to 
come, I readily accepted. I did so because of 
the importance of this Center to our common 
defense. I did so because Congress Rogers, 
in cooperation with the other members of 
the Florida delegation, has done so much for 
the advancement of the marine sciences. I 
predict, Congressman Rogers, that your work 
on behalf of the marine sciences—generally 
known as oceanography—will give you a place 
of esteem and honor in the history of our 
country that will be to your everlasting 
credit, 

This Atlantic Undersea Test and Evalua- 
tion Center includes shore laboratories, 
tracking stations, underwater instrumenta- 
tion, and many other facilities, plus the 
personnel to operate them. The investment 
in facilities alone will run to over $100 mil- 
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lion. When this Center is fully developed, 
it will be able substantially to advance the 
Navy’s capabilities in undersea technology. 

For 169 years the United States Navy has 
been charged with the responsibility for our 
nation’s defenses on, over, and under water. 
That responsibility has been faithfully ful- 
filled. It has increasingly involved achiev- 
ing great capabilities, both in offenses and 
in defense, under the sea. This Center will 
add to our capabilities in defense, and there- 
fore to our security. It will also add to our 
power—a power jointly shared with our allies. 
I might add that this power is not for aggres- 
sion or conquest, but for self-determination 
and peace. 

The seas have been and still are a potential 
source of peril. But today they can be a 
far greater source of wealth and well-being 
for all men. 

As you know, I am chairman of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council as well 
as the National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development. We have with 
us here today a great astronaut, Commander 
Scott Carpenter, who represents a living 
bridge, so to speak, between the marine and 
the space sciences. As we move along in 
marine research and development, we may 
very well find that there is much in common 
between the environments of outer space and 
the ocean depths. 

We have made astounding progress in outer 
space in the past several years. Today we 
are just beginning to open up what I might 
call “inner space“ —the new world of the 
oceans, covering 71% of the earth’s surface. 

Somebody asked me the other day: “Mr. 
Vice President, why do you want to spend 
money on these programs? What do we care 
what’s at the bottom of the ocean? What 
do we care what’s out there in outer space?” 

One answer, of course, is that—like Mt. 
Everest—it is there. Whatever there is, man 
wants to know about. But, more signifi- 
cantly we need to know more about the total 
environment in which we live. We need to 
know more about the solar system that is 
our home. We need to know what happens 
in the seas and at the bottom of the seas. 
We need to know more about the atmosphere, 
about the stratosphere, about space and 
about the other planets. Our home is the 
universe and this earth is the room in which 
we live. What happens outside it affects us, 
so that we need to know more about it. So 
we have been exploring space, and now we 
are beginning to explore the oceans. 

Eight months ago, new legislation—legis- 
lation which owes much to the leadership 
of Congressmen Rogers and Fascell—declared 
it to be the policy of the United States “to 
develop, encourage, and maintain a coordi- 
nated, comprehensive, and long-range na- 
tional program in marine science for the 
benefit of mankind . . . to assist in the pro- 
tection of health and property, enhancement 
of commerce, transportation, and national 
security, rehabilitation of our commercial 
fisheries, and increased utilization of these 
and other resources,” 

That same legislation established the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development, which I have the 
honor to chair. (Every time the Congress 
gives the Vice President a statutory respon- 
sibility, it seems to be either out of this 
world or down under the seas!) 

This new Council includes five members 
of the President's Cabinet, as well as the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation. I 
think the membership of this Council gives 
a good measure of the importance that the 
Congress attaches to this new effort. 

In these past eight months, we have iden- 
tified a number of priority areas for our 
activities. The President will soon present 
to the Congress his proposals for moving 
ahead in the field of marine resources and 
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engineering development during the coming 
fiscal year. 

I wonder if the people of Florida are aware 
today of what this new adventure can mean 
for them tomorrow. Florida, relative to its 
area, has more seacoast than any other 
mainland state in America, You have two 
great bodies of water—the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, each with its special 
characteristics and potentialities—right out 
your doorstep. At Miami—with the Uni- 
versity of Miami and the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries—you al- 
ready have one of the leading complexes 
devoted to oceanic knowledge and research 
in the world. 2 

This Atlantic Undersea Test and Evalua- 
tion Center has been established, of course, 
primarily for purposes of national security— 
but the knowledge we gain here will help 
us in many other ways. The topography of 
the seabed in this area makes it an un- 
matched sea laboratory—and in years to 
come it can assume the same importance in 
oceanography as Cape Kennedy has in Space. 

Florida has a virtual hammerlock upon 
the future—the future in space and ocean- 
ography. The people of Florida have already 
shown a great deal of initiative of their own. 
Industry has already gone ahead, without 
waiting upon the help of government funds. 
I want particularly today to congratulate 
Louis Reynolds on his Aluminaut project, 
Ed Link on the Man-in-the-Sea“ program, 
and John Perry on his Cubmarine, which was 
instrumental in retrieving the H-bomb that 
was lost off the coast of Spain last year. 

It has been a creative partnership of gov- 
ernment, industry, and universities—not to 
forget the support of the Palm Beach County 
Association—which has gotten these efforts 
under way. This is the same kind of part- 
nership which has been so successful in our 
space program—not just government, not 
just industry, not just the universities, but 
all working together as a team. I hope that, 
with this kind of partnership, we can solve 
many of the other complex problems that 
face our nation today. 

What are the challenges that He ahead 
for the marine sciences? Let's look at a few. 

There are marinas on the Florida coast 
which must be dredged every year at a cost 
sometimes equal to what it cost to build 
them in the first place. There are harbors 
whose breakwaters actually increase, rather 
than diminish, wave action within them. 
We have to learn more about tides, currents, 
and waves so that these things will no longer 
happen. 

Through studies of marine organisms, we 
may gain basic knowledge about the meta- 
bolic processes which characterize all life. 
For instance, some marine organisms reach 
old age within a few hours; others, which are 
self-reproducing, are virtually immortal. 
Their study may give us invaluable insights 
into the whole process of aging. 

There are untapped mineral resources at 
the bottom of the sea. One of these days we 
will be exploiting them—it’s only a question 
of developing and applying the necessary 
technology. 

We may learn how to divert hurricanes 
away from our shores—or even prevent them. 

But perhaps the greatest promise of all is 
that of food from the sea. 

One and a half billion of the world’s people 
live tropical and sub-tropical areas, on a diet 
that is generally short of protein. This pro- 
tein deficiency may account for as many as 
half the deaths of children under five—and 
those who survive often suffer permanent 
physical and possibly mental impairment. 
Yet a mere ten grams a day of processed fish 
protein concentrate—odorless and tasteless— 
ean, if added to a child’s regular diet, give 
him all the protein he needs for normal 
physical and mental development. And this 
diet supplement can be provided for less 
than a penny a day. 
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These are some of the things that lie 
ahead—and not too far ahead, at that. For 
a boy born and raised in South Dakota, where 
the land is flat and seemingly endless, this 
is a pretty exciting business. 

I think the Congress found the right man 
to lead us out to sea! 

I can’t think of anything more exciting 
than finding out what’s really in the sea— 
not merely skimming its surface, but prob- 
ing its depths to find out what contribution 
it can make to our security and well-being. 

I remember reading, as a schoolboy, the 
words of Joseph Conrad: “The sea... and 
its works, for all the talk of men, are wrapped 
in mystery.” 

Today we intend to unravel that mystery. 
We intend to use the oceans and their re- 
sources to generate new wealth, new indus- 
tries, and new jobs. And with the secrets 
we find, with the new knowledge that surely 
lies ahead, we intend to build a safer, a kind- 
er, and a more peaceful world. 

Walt Whitman put it into words a century 


“Joyous we... launch out on trackless 
seas, 

Fearless for unknown shores.” 

Joyously we are launching today a great 
international effort not only in the field of 
security and defense, but in science and re- 
search for the good of mankind. As we ven- 
ture forth on this great voyage, let us go 
with every confidence of success. 

I say to the people of Florida—you are 
lucky, because the ocean about you can be 
your greatest asset. The wealth of the sea 
will enrich you, just as it will help all of 
mankind. 


TRIBUTE TO VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T am delighted with the praise that is 
being given from the White House, from 
the Democratic National Committee, and 
from the press of our Nation to the ded- 
icated, eloquent and self-effacing, be- 
loved, great American from Minnesota 
who is the Vice President of the United 
States. 

I read with enthusiastic approval in 
the Washington Post of Saturday a 
splendid editorial which ends: 

He is, in truth, the very model of a model 
Vice President. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the entire text of this edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of last 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is a follows: 


A MODEL VICE PRESIDENT 


It is good to know that President Johnson 
appreciates the qualities of Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey as a public servant. His 
kind remarks about the Vice President at 
the press conference on Thursday certainly 
are deserved. It would be dismaying indeed 
if the President did not hold these views. 

The Vice President has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in an Office that presents the greatest 
difficulty to a man of his temperament and 
genius. Congress has given him two special 
tasks to which he devotes great attention— 
outer space and undersea exploration. The 
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President has showered him with special 
duties and missions. He has dealt with all 
of them competently and quietly: History 
will have to disclose how valuable he has 
been in the inside councils of the Adminis- 
tration but there is reason to believe he has 
been very useful there. 

The most important legacy that he will 
leave the country will be a concept of the 
Vice Presidency that fits both its subordi- 
nate position in the Executive Branch and 
the necessities of modern administration. 
Not for an instant has he allowed himself a 
word or a deed that would indicate any con- 
fusion about the place where there resides 
the constitutional duty and power to speak 
for the Government of the United States. 
He has rightly said, and repeatedly said, that 
there can be only one authoritative voice— 
and that is the voice of the President. He 
has been the President’s echo on every pub- 
lic policy discussion of the Administration. 
And whenever the Vice President, under our 
system, tries to be anything other than that, 
“the trumpet maketh an uncertain sound.” 

No wonder the President admires his pub- 
lic service. The thoughtful citizens of this 
country also admire it and understand it. 
He is, in truth, the very model of a model 
Vice President. 


STALIN’S DAUGHTER SHOULD BE 
GIVEN ASYLUM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States celebrated the 20th anni- 
yersary of the Truman doctrine—a 
policy to contain communism and give 
hope to enslaved people—in a disgraceful 
manner last weekend by refusing asylum 
to a woman who sought refuge from the 
heartland of the Communist empire. 

It was disgraceful, because the refusal 
had nothing to do with actions or atti- 
tudes of the woman herself. She was 
neither a criminal nor a political trouble- 
maker. 

The refusal was political expediency, 
plain and simple. We must hang our 
heads in shame, because it broke the 
hallowed tradition which has made the 
name America a bright beacon of hope to 
all those who long for the day when they 
too can escape from tyranny, walk into 
a U.S. embassy and be assured asylum. 

Until last weekend America was a star 
to which they could pin their hopes with 
confidence. But no more. Asylum now 
may be denied in order to protect that 
will o’ the wisp of international politics 
called détente. As this grim news makes 
the rounds, hope will wink out in hun- 
dreds and thousands of desolate places. 

What an ugly milestone in the long 
course of liberty’s struggle against tyr- 
anny. After precisely 20 years of per- 
sistent work—so costly in blood and 
dollars—the world’s mightiest military 
power serving the world’s freest people 
fears to shelter a woman because to do so 
might irritate the world’s most powerful 
dictatorship. 

Has the struggle ground to nothing 
our sense of values? Those who strug- 
gled must shudder when they learn that 
the United States is so obsessed with 
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placating dictatorship that it turns away 
a woman seeking safety. 

The woman, of course, is the daughter 
of Russia’s bloodiest tyrant. Joe Stalin 
must be grinning in his grave. In re- 
jecting his daughter’s plea, America 
passed up the greatest opportunity since 
the Bolshevik revolution 50 years ago to 
reveal the bankruptcy of Communist life 
and the promise of freedom, 

I cannot believe this is what the Amer- 
ican people really want. Better late 
than never, the United States must re- 
verse its decision, open its doors to this 
woman, and put together as best it can 
the shattered fragments of a once great 
tradition. 

If Soviet civility can be purchased only 
by sacrificing American compassion for 
propie seeking freedom, the price is too 

gh. 


EQUITABLE TARIFF TREATMENT 
FOR THE PAPERMAKING MACHIN- 
ERY INDUSTRY 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and exténd 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join today with other Members 
of this body in sponsoring legislation to 
raise the duty on paper industries ma- 
chinery to 20 percent ad valorem, so as 
to correct a serious tariff inequity on 
U.S. imports of papermaking machinery 
and related items. 

This is a matter of deep concern to 
me because of the number of affected 
plants manufacturing paper industries 
machinery in Ohio, some of which are in 
my own congressional district. 

It is also a matter of concern because 
of the serious loss in a favorable balance 
of trade. 

This inequity grows out of the fact 
that the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government in successive trade agree- 
ment negotiations has reduced the U.S. 
duty from the level of 35 percent ad 
valorem to the very low level of 7 per- 
cent for most items in the category, 10 
percent for some others, and 13144 per- 
cent for certain parts used in the ma- 
chinery. 

On the other hand, we have allowed 
the foreign countries which are the prin- 
cipal suppliers of papermaking machin- 
ery in world trade to retain high tariffs 
and, in addition, to impose frontier taxes 
which greatly affect the effective level of 
monetary charges which must be paid to 
gain entry for U.S. machinery exports 
into these countries. 

The principal producers of papermak- 
ing machinery are Canada, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
The combined ad valorem equivalent of 
their import duties and frontier taxes on 
U.S. exports of papermaking machinery 
ranges from 20 percent in West Germany 
to 48 percent in France. 

This inequity is dramatized by the cur- 
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rent trends in our imports and exports. 
Under the stimulation of the excessively 
low rate of duty on U.S. imports, foreign- 
produced papermaking machinery has 
poured into the United States at a rapidly 
accelerating rate. From $7 million 
worth of machines in 1962, U.S. imports 
have swelled to more than $25 million 
worth in the first 11 months of 1966— 
more than triple the 1962 volume. 

At the same time, our exports have 
been sharply damped down by the re- 
strictive tariffs and frontier taxes im- 
posed by the foreign producers with the 
result that the value of our exports 
dropped from $83 million in 1962 to $55 
million during the first 11 months of 
1966—a net loss of $46 million in a favor- 
able balance of trade. 

In the past, the papermaking ma- 
chinery industry has been an important 
contributor of new employment in the 
United States. Compared with the aver- 
age level of employment during the years 
1958 to 1960, employment climbed in 
1965 to the level of 20,041 jobs—an 18- 
percent increase. This is more than 
twice the rate of increase in new jobs in 
the average of all manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States during the 
same period. 

This achievement in the creation of 
new jobs was the product of a very rapid 
rate of new capital expenditures by the 
industry. During the period mentioned 
annual capital expenditures for new 
plant and equipment increased by 104 
percent in comparison with a much 
lower rate of increase, 74 percent for the 
average of all manufacturing industries. 

Notwithstanding the U.S. industry’s 
determination and courage in improving 
and expanding its plant capacity and 
adding new jobs, the pressure of the ris- 
ing level of the imports and the loss of 
outlets for its production through the 
decling exports contributed to a sharp 
squeeze on the industry’s profits. Be- 
tween the average of 1958-60, on the one 
hand, and the year 1965, on the other, 
the ratio of the industry’s gross earnings 
before taxes to the value of shipments 
dropped by more than 12 percent. This 
was in especially sharp contrast to the 
experience of all manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole in which the gross earn- 
1 1 ratio increased by 9 percent, 1961 to 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is of deep 
concern to me because there are 13 plants 
manufacturing paper industries machin- 
ery located in the State of Ohio, and two 
of these are located in Clark County in 
my district. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of more than 
20 Members of this body who in the last 
session introduced concurrent resolutions 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should exercise the un- 
qualified right of the United States under 
article XXVIII of the GATT to modify 
our import duties by effecting a partial 
withdrawal of past concessions to restore 
the duty to the 20-percent level described 
above. 

The firm life of tariff concessions un- 
der GATT is three years subject to auto- 
matic renewal for 3-year periods, unless 
a contracting party gives notice during 
the 6-months’ period prior to the ter- 
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mination of the 3-year period of its in- 
tention to withdraw or modify particular 
tariffs. Mr. Speaker, other nations have 
frequently exercised their right under 
article XXVIII to correct problems which 
have arisen through the selective modi- 
fication or withdrawal of tariffs during 
the “open season” provided by article 
XXVIII. Frequently the United States 
has acquiesced in such actions without 
demanding compensation. 

In this instance, it was my judgment 
and that of more than 20 of my col- 
leagues that any compensation which 
the affected countries might demand 
could readily be worked out in the tariff 
bargaining which is taking place in the 
Kennedy round of trade agreement ne- 
gotiations. It is a well-publicized fact 
that other nations have not matched 
U.S. offers in the Kennedy round, and 
the modification of the paper industries 
machinery tariff is a tiny item that could 
have been thrown on the scales to help 
achieve a better balance in the 
negotiations. 

Regretfully, Mr. Speaker, the execu- 
tive branch declined to act on the domes- 
tic industry's petition for a partial 
withdrawal of the tariff concessions on 
papermaking machinery. No specific 
reason was given other than the expres- 
sion that it was the judgment of the 
executive branch that no compelling 
reason had been shown for the action. 

It strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
sharply rising imports, the equally seri- 
ous drop in exports, and the great dis- 
parity between our low level of 7 percent 
and the foreign countries’ tariff-tax 
levels ranging from 20 to 48 percent more 
than satisfied the executive branch’s 
need to feel that there was “compelling 
reason” for the action. 

Nevertheless, since the executive 
branch allowed this opportunity to slip 
through its fingers, it is now necessary 
for the Congress to deal with the situa- 
tion by positive legislation. Accordingly, 
Mr. Speaker, I introduce my bill to raise 
the duty on paper industries machinery 
to 20 percent ad valorem and I strongly 
urge the Committee on Ways and 
ae to schedule early hearings on the 


REVITALIZATION OF THE HOUSING 
AND HOME BUILDING SEGMENT 
OF OUR NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy today to read to my colleagues a 
telegram which has been received by the 
Honorable WRIGHT Patman, distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives, from Mr. E. Stanley 
Enlund, president of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Chi- 
cago, which is located in the 7th Con- 
gressional District of Minois which I 
have the honor to represent in this Con- 
gress. It reads as follows: 
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Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Dran MR. PATMAN: Knowing of your con- 
cern for the revitalization of the housing and 
home building segment of our Nation’s 
economy we are pleased to advise you of 
major action taken yesterday by us. Effec- 
tive immediately we have lowered our con- 
ventional home mortgage rates one-half per- 
cent to a range of 5% to 6 percent. In our 
news release we indicated that “this reduc- 
tion was made with the specific purpose of 
stimulating Chicago’s lagging mortgage 
market.” Our decision "reflects President 
Johnson’s concern over the state of the 
housing and home building segment of our 
economy and is consistent with the Federal 
home loan bank board's own efforts to stimu- 
late this important market” as the largest 
savings and loan association in Chicago— 
also the city’s leading. mortgage lender—we 
felt it important that we take the lead to 
move decisively in the best interests of our 
customers and our community. It is our 
hope that this sharp reduction in mortgage 
rates will stimulate the housing market in 
the Chicagoland area and that other lenders 
throughout our country will follow our lead 
in an effort to reactivate this market across 
our Nation. 
Respectfully, 
E. STANLEY ENLUND, 
President, First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago. 


Mr. Speaker, I applaud the actions of 
the First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of Chicago, and I am hop- 
ing that other financial institutions 
throughout America will follow in this 
direction. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL WEEK 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to announce that I have, today, placed 
in the hopper a House joint resolution 
calling for the designation of the second 
week of May each year as “National 
School Safety Patrol Week.” 

At the present time, over 900,000 
schoolchildren serve in the safety patrol, 
serving 40,000 schools in 15,000 commu- 
nities throughout the country. Since the 
patrol was established in 1922, some 16 
million persons have participated. 

The record of these young men and 
women is truly impressive. Since the 
patrols’ founding, the traffic death rate 
of school-age children has dropped 
nearly one-half while the death rate of 
all other age groups has doubled. 

In recognition of the fine work these 
youngsters do, each May representative 
groups are brought to Washington for an 
impressive parade down Constitution 
Avenue. The parade is sponsored by the 
schools and the police with the American 
Automobile Association acting as co- 
ordinator. 

Last year some 537 youngsters from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
participated in the parade, and I am 
happy that this year there will be a con- 
tingent of 25 students sponsored by the 
Tri-County Motor Club in Holyoke com- 
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ing to Washington along with a large 
contingent of students from Springfield. 

The importance of the event can read- 
ily be ascertained by a look at the distin- 
guished persons who have assisted in this 
program each year. 

In conjunction with the parade, the 
American Automobile Association each 
year presents Gold Lifesaver Medals to 
those young patrol heroes who have ac- 
tually saved the life of a schoolmate in 
traffic danger. Last year Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY presented the 
awards and served as grand marshal for 
the parade. 

In past years, Presidents Johnson, 
Kennedy, Eisenhower, and Truman; Vice 
President Nixon; and Attorney General 
Rosert F. KENNEDY have presented the 
awards. 

In urging my colleague to join with me 
in introducing similar resolutions, so that 
the Nation may more properly pay trib- 
ute to these young men and women, I 
would like to point out that day after 
day, the patrol members serve their 
schoolmates, guiding them and protect- 
ing them against traffic accidents. 

Supervision, to keep their work on an 
efficient basis, is provided through a des- 
ignated teacher, the patrol supervisor, 
who is made responsible by the school 
principal for the patrols. A patrol cap- 
tain and one or more lieutenants, se- 
lected from the patrol membership, carry 
out the daily inspection and operation 
of the group under the direction of the 
patrol supervisor. 

So the patrol members not only learn 
at a young age to serve their fellow stu- 
dents, but they learn the responsibilities 
of leadership as well. 

In the classroom, schoolchildren learn 
rules for safe walking. On the streets, 
the patrol members see to it that these 
rules are applied at patrol locations sev- 
eral times daily. 

By constant repetition, good habits of 
street use are formed and become auto- 
matic. Once firmly established, these 
sound habits govern at all street cross- 
ings and hopefully stay with them in 
later life, although our soaring pedes- 
trian fatality rate indicates that many 
“adults” could use some training in safe 
walking. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR 
FOSTER CHILD 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that it 
has been the purpose of the Congress to 
provide fair and equitable provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code. It is un- 
derstandable, however, that inequities do 
occur occasionally as the code is applied 
to individual circumstances. In the leg- 
islation I am proposing today, I am seek- 
ing to amend the code to deal with one 
unfair aspect of it and to assure that 
parents of foster children are accorded 
such income tax exemptions as are 
proper. 
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The status of dependents in our tax 
laws is particularly complex. To be 
claimed as a dependent, a person must 
meet five tests: support, gross income, 
member of household or relationship, 
citizenship, and joint return. The first 
test, support, means that in order to be 
claimed as a dependent, a person must 
receive over half of his total support 
from the taxpayer during the calendar 
year. The second test, gross income, 
means that a person cannot be claimed 
as a dependent if he received over $600 
of gross income during the calendar year. 
The third test states that if the person 
being claimed is a member of the tax- 
payer’s household and lives with the tax- 
payer during the entire year, it is not 
necessary that he be related to the tax- 
payer. Close relatives may still be 
claimed as dependents although they do 
not live with the taxpayer. The fourth 
test is citizenship; a dependent must be 
a citizen or resident of the United States, 
or a resident of Canada, Mexico, the 
Canal Zone, or the Republic of Panama, 
for the year he is claimed as a depend- 
ent. Fifth, an exemption for a depend- 
ent is not allowed if the dependent files 
a joint return. These tests are well 
known to anyone who has claimed tax 
exemptions for dependents. In addi- 
tion, the provisions whereby the gross 
income test may be disregarded are also 
well understood. The law states that 
if a person earns $600 or over during the 
calendar year, he may not be claimed as 
a dependent. However, if the depend- 
ent is the taxpayer’s child who is a full- 
time student and he earns over $600 in 
the calendar year, he may still be claimed 
as a dependent as long as he meets the 
other tests. This same provision applies 
to children under age 19; if a child under 
19 earns over $600, he may still be 
claimed as a dependent as long as he 
meets the other tests. 

I am not questioning these provisions, 
but in going deeper into this situation, 
it is proper to ask what is the definition 
of “child” in this situation. A child is 
defined as a natural son or daughter, 
stepson or daughter, or legally adopted 
son or daughter. In 1959, the code was 
amended to include in this definition a 
child who is a member of the taxpayer’s 
household as a result of being placed 
there by an authorized placement agency 
for legal adoption. This definition, how- 
ever, does not include foster children, 
and it is this omission which I feel is 
inequitable. 

Certainly, we probably all know of in- 
stances where children are members of 
a household and in all respects are 
treated as if they were the children of 
the parents, but for various reasons they 
have not been legally adopted. I am 
thinking of situations where there is a 
desire not to change the family name of 
the child or where the child is actually 
a relative, perhaps the natural child of 
a close member of the family. 

Consider the situation of a man and 
his wife who have as their foster son a 
boy of 17 years of age. We can all un- 
derstand the decision of the parents not 
to legally adopt him and change his sur- 
name when he is already well into his 
teens. But the bearing of a different 
surname in no way affects the full na- 
ture of the parental relationship. At the 
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appropriate time, such parents may pay 
the boy’s college expenses and he may 
share in their estate. One summer, let 
us say, the young man happens to earn 
more than $600 to help meet his future 
educational expenses. If he were a nat- 
ural son, or a stepson, or a legally 
adopted son, his parents could still claim 
him as a dependent. As a foster son, 
they cannot. 

It is my feeling that it has not been 
the purpose of the law to exclude inten- 
tionally foster children from this par- 
ticular definition. However, the exclu- 
sion of foster children from the present 
law is being interpreted by the Internal 
Revenue Service as prohibiting tax de- 
ductions for the parents of such chil- 
dren. I do not argue that the Internal 
Revenue Service has administrative au- 
thority to do otherwise. It is for that 
reason that I am offering a bill to make 
certain that justice is done and that the 
parents of foster children are treated 
equitably in our tax laws. My bill 
amends paragraph (2) of section 152(b), 
the definition of “child” in the cases for 
which the $600 may be disregarded, by 
including the phrase “foster child of an 
individual.” This in no way affects the 
other four tests; they must still be met. 

It is my sincere hope that this bill can 
receive favorable action by the Congress, 
5 correcting this inequitable situa- 

on. 


THE TEXTILE IMPORT PROBLEM 
AND ITS BEARING ON NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the concern which has already 
been expressed in this House with re- 
gard to the serious threat imposed on 
the domestic industry as a result of the 
overwheiming increase of textile imports 
to the United States. Many of us in the 
Congress have been hopeful that a part 
of this import problem could be resolved 
through an international agreement. 
We are, however, greatly disturbed that 
textile imports have tripled since 1961 
and if proper attention is not given to 
this problem, the basic structure of the 
textile industry will be severely dam- 
aged. 

One of my major concerns is the dev- 
astating effect that these imports will 
have on our domestic labor force if they 
continue to come to the United States at. 
the present abusive rate. We are fully 
aware of the fact that wage rates in 
foreign countries are far lower than in 
the United States. We also know that 
other costs of manufacturing in the 
United States are much higher than in 
foreign countries. Since these factors 
are so very important in the cost struc- 
ture of production, they give an over- 
whelming advantage to foreign mills. 
Then too, foreign mills have demon- 
strated time and time again that they 
can shift their textile production to the 
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most popular and profitable textile items 
in the United States. This gives them a 
double advantage of exploiting the U.S. 
textile market in such a way that it has 
a devastating effect in the marketplace 
here at home. 

We should also fully evaluate textile 
imports as they relate to our national 
security and defense procurement pro- 
gram. Textile products are second only 
to steel from the standpoint of defense 
requirements and through the years, 
textile products have proven to be vital 
and essential to our combat readiness 
program. Some experts have suggested 
that modern warfare would be of short 
duration because of the possible use of 
the atomic bomb and therefore have con- 
cluded that textiles would not have the 
same important status which they held 
in the Korean war and World War II. 
This theory proved to be invalid in the 
conflict with Korea and the same is true 
in the case of Vietnam. In fact, the sit- 
uation which now exists in Vietnam is 
proof that a vast amount of manpower 
and equipment is essential in conducting 
this operation. Instead of less emphasis 
on textiles, they have become more im- 
portant to the Vietnam conflict than any 
time in history, as I observed when I 
visited Vietnam personally in 1966. The 
textile and apparel industries are provid- 
ing clothes, underwear, jeep covers, para- 
chutes, tents for housing troops, supplies 
and equipment, and in fact, a great va- 
riety of other essential textile items, such 
as durable but light tropical jungle uni- 
forms. 

I am proud of the fine record and con- 
tribution which Norwich Mills, Norwich, 
N.Y., is making to our national defense 
program. This mill located in my district 
produces sizable quantities of underwear 
for the Armed Forces. I have been ad- 
vised that the total underwear industry 
estimates that at the end of this fiscal 
year, which ends June 30, 1967, they will 
have provided over 47 million garments 
to all branches of the military service. 
The same applies to other textile shops, 
small as well as large, in our district. 

The textile industry should be com- 
mended for the outstanding service it is 
rendering in supplying essential items 
for defense needs. It should be pointed 
out that they have voluntarily dropped 
many of their civilian accounts in an ef- 
fort to meet the heavy demands for tex- 
tiles to supply military requirements. 
Many of these items are complicated 
from the standpoint of construction and 
are manufactured under the most rigid 
specifications. In an effort to meet the 
heavy demands of military requirements, 
costly adjustments were necessary with- 
in the industry, but they have come 
through in an exceptionally fine way and 
have demonstrated once again that they 
are a vital and essential part of our na- 
tional defense operation. This record of 
achievement is certainly impressive evi- 
dence that we cannot, and should not, 
permit imports to continue their rapid 
rise in this country, and to such an extent 
that they threaten the basic foundation 
of this industry and weaken the ability 
of the textile industry to supply our mil- 
itary requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, there is every indication 
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that the present duty situation on tex- 
tile items is not discouraging imports 
to the United States and it would cer- 
tainly appear to be a serious mistake to 
reduce the duties under the GATT ne- 
gotiations on any textile items. It seems 
to me that the basic part of this prob- 
lem can be fully resolved by strict en- 
forcement of the International Cotton 
Textile Agreement, and I concur that this 
arrangement should be continued for at 
least 5 or 6 years and that a similar 
arrangement should be worked out for 
wool and manmade textiles. 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Washington Star on March 10, Col- 
umnist David Lawrence discusses the 
far-reaching consequences of a decision 
by the Supreme Court to force this body 
to seat the ex-Congressman from Har- 
lem, Adam Clayton Powell. Quite cor- 
rectly he points out that any such ruling 
would be a complete reversal of the po- 
sition the Court has taken for over 100 
years. 

Knowing the Supreme Court as I do, it 
is quite possible they will try to ride 
roughshod over the House in this mat- 
ter and I think it would be well for ey- 
ery Member to be familiar with the ram- 
ification of such an action as delineated 
by Mr. Lawrence. His column follows: 

PowELL CaSE AND 14TH AMENDMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

Adam Clayton Powell and the entire civil- 
rights movement have more to lose than gain 
if the Supreme Court should rule that the 
House of Representatives must grant a seat 
to the Harlem minister. For if the Supreme 
Court chooses to overrule the House of Rep- 
resentatives about who shall be admitted to 
a seat in Congress, it will be a reversal of 
the attitude taken nearly 100 years ago when 
the highest court in the land refused even 
to consider such questions. 

To put it another way, if the judiciary 
should take jurisdiction and order that a 
seat in Congress be given Adam Clayton 
Powell, then the validity of the 14th Amend- 
ment, which was fraudulently adopted, could 
be challenged now because in 1865, when it 
was first voted on, certain members of both 
houses were denied seats in Congress. The 
Supreme Court has always claimed it has 
been without power to intervene. 

Historians have never disagreed about the 
facts. When the War between the States 
ended with Lee’s surrender on April 9, 1865, 
President Lincoln proclaimed amnesty. Yet 
in December 1865, when the 39th Congress 
convened, both houses decided to deny seats 
to the members from 10 Southern states, in- 
cluding those whose legislatures had ratified 
the 13th Amendment abolishing slavery. 
Thaddeus Stevens, the Northern leader in 
Congress, based his case on the constitu- 
tional provision which says that “each house 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members.” 

This is the same provision that was cited 
recently by the House of Representatives in 
connection with its resolution excluding 
Powell. Yet every person elected to Congress 
trom the South in the December 1865 ses- 
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sion was over 25 years of age, an inhabitant 
of his own state, a citizen of the United 
States, and was elected by the people—the 
sole qualifications for admission according to 
Powell’s lawyers. 

When the new session of Congress be; 
in December 1865, it was apparent that ihe 
14th Amendment could not get a two-thirds 
majority in both houses unless the South 
was excluded. This amendment was sub- 
mitted to the states by Congress on June 16, 
1866. In the Reconstruction Act, which was 
passed in March 1867 by the “rump” Con- 
gress, it was declared that the 10 Southern 
states whose legislatures had rejected the 
14th Amendment would not be permitted 
representation until their legislatures ratified 
the amendment. 

Again and again, efforts were made to 
challenge these acts of a “rump” Co 5 
It was pointed out that the Constitution it- 
self said no state could be deprived of its 
equal representation in the Senate without 
its consent, that peace had come to the na- 
tion, and that there was no longer any in- 
surrection. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States deliberately put the issue aside 
and refused to make any ruling. 

The explanation given at the time—and 
ever since—was that these were ‘‘political” 
questions and that the Supreme Court felt 
it had no right to interfere with the way 
Congress operates—whom it should admit 
and whom it should reject. 

What would happen now if the Supreme 
Court suddenly decides to overrule Congress 
and compel the admission of Adam Clayton 
Powell, especially if he is elected again next 
month? If the high court abandons its his- 
toric position that it has no authority over 
who shall sit in Congress, then certainly 
another test could immediately ensue on the 
validity of the 14th Amendment itself. For 
even the lapse of time does not alter the 
historic facts or the constitutional issues. 

Civil-rights laws today have as their legal 
foundation the 14th Amendment. So a vic- 
tory for Powell in recovering his seat could 
easily turn out to be a set-back for civil- 
rights movement, 

The “ratification” of the 14th Amendment 
has, to be sure, been accepted thus far as a 
realistic fact by the Supreme Court, but it 
could be subjected to new challenges raising 
questions as to the propriety of the method 
of “ratification” actually used. If the 
amendment were declared null and void, a 
substitute would then have to be enacted and 
submitted to the States. Public opinion 
would doubtless favor adoption, but Con- 
gress would also have to re-examine and re- 
enact the previous legislation on civil rights. 


PARTNERS. OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN.. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, President Johnson will attend a 
meeting of the American Presidents at 
Punta del Este in Uruguay, to give new 
impetus to the Alliance for Progress. 

Among the multiple interests and pro- 
grams of accomplishment achieved in 
the years of the Alliance there has devel- 
oped a grassroots, extragovernmental 
movement which has caught the interest 
of the people of many of our States as 
well as many of our Latin American 
neighbors. 

It is called, Partners of the Alliance. 

This concept, less than 3 years old, 
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sprang from a desire to involve private 
citizens on an active program of mutual 
assistance. In 1966 the organization 
expanded its membership and scope of 
operations to include 31 U.S. States and 
the District of Columbia and 15 Latin 
American republics. Members include 
educators and students, business leaders 
and trade unionists, doctors and nurses, 
and representatives of many other pro- 
fessions and community organizations. 
At their local, regional, and international 
meetings they exchange ideas and collab- 
orate on projects which will promote 
the aims and spread the benefits of their 
alliance within the Alliance for Progress. 

Since its founding, the program has 
provided a flow of three to four million 
dollars worth of technical and material 
assistance within the partnership. This 
exchange takes in such diverse items as 
high school and university scholarships, 
agricultural, and electrical equipment 
and tools. 

A major share of the U.S. Partners’ at- 
tention has been focused on the shipment 
of hospital equipment to Latin American 
rural areas and the implementation of 
impact-type projects in community 
development. 

Most important is the growing under- 
standing of attitudes and problems which 
have developed into firm friendships on 
a working basis. 

In late 1966, the U.S. Partners formed 
a national association and elected their 
first national president—Edward Marcus, 
of Texas, civic leader, and executive vice 
president of Neiman-Marcus. 

In the pervasive hemispheric scope of 
the Alliance for Progress, this organiza- 
tion is indeed small in size, but neverthe- 
less, significant. It manifests the deep 
feelings of mutual friendship between the 
peoples of Latin America and our own 
and, indeed, lends substance and validity 
to the great overall effort of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

This spirit of brotherhood is strong, I 
believe, in the general feeling in this 
country about the Alliance for Progress. 
I am pleased to count myself among the 
enthusiastic supporters of President 
Johnson’s programs in Latin America, 
and I wish him well as he and his fellow 
Presidents undertake discussions to give 
a new phase to the alliance, 


Comparison of estimated lar benefits 


by various income level tarpayers 
(2) tax credit in lieu of deduction, as proposed in the 
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TAX CREDIT PROVISIONS OF LAIRD 
REVENUE-SHARING BILL—H.R, 
5450 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include charts and drafts 
of revenue proceedings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, when I re- 
cently took the well of the House—Feb- 
ruary 15, 1967, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages 3443 to 3463—to introduce my 
new revenue-sharing bill, H.R. 5450, I 
delivered extensive remarks on various 
aspects of revenue sharing. I also dis- 
cussed the general failure of the current 
grant-in-aid approach to the problems 
of our States and localities. This sub- 
ject is one which concerns us all, and 
will be the subject of further detailed 
discussion in the weeks and months 
ahead. 

Today, however, my remarks will be 
confined to one particular aspect of the 
Laird revenue-sharing bill. That aspect 
is section 13 of the bill which provides a 
credit against Federal taxes on the in- 
come of individuals for State and local 
taxes paid. 

The distinction between a tax credit 
and a tax deduction is a simple one. 
The tax deduction permits an individual 
to lower his net income for computing 
his Federal income tax liability. A tax 
credit, on the other hand, is applied to 
the total tax obligation of an individual 
and is treated in the same manner as if 
it were a cash payment on the Federal 
income tax which an individual must pay. 

Section 13 of my bill provides an ini- 
tial tax credit of 10 percent in the first 
year of its operation. Then, the amount 
of the tax credit is increased by 10 per- 
cent each year until the plan is fully 
operational in the fourth year and the 
tax credit has reached 40 percent. 

Section 13 of my bill is primarily de- 
signed to return additional tax sources 
to the States by reducing the Federal 
tax burden on individual taxpayers. 
The tax credit section would affect the 
average married taxpayer with two chil- 
dren in the following way: 


{Computations based on a family of 4) 
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At 10 percent, no matter what the in- 
come level, every taxpayer would be bet- 
ter off taking the tax deduction provided 
for under present law. This was done in 
order to preclude any drain on the Fed- 
eral Treasury in the first year both be- 
cause of the Vietnam war and in order 
to give the States time to plan their own 
tax programs after the legislation is 
enacted. 

Section 13 also provides that the tax- 
payer will always have the choice of a 
tax credit or a tax deduction. This is 
so structured that while it will benefit 
most taxpayers to take a tax credit, some 
income taxpayers would still find it to 
their best interests to take the present 
tax deduction. 

I have had a table prepared which 
shows the effect of this new method of 
tax computation on a typical individual 
with a family of four. 

At the 20-percent tax credit level in 
the second year of operation, the family 
of four with an income of $5,500 would 
save $15.95 by taking the credit rather 
than the deduction. For the same in- 
come level, with a 30-percent tax credit, 
the saving would amount to $47.85 for 
the average family of four. When fully 
operational in the fourth year of the pro- 
. the family would save a total of 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the table which 
shows the effect of the Laird revenue 
sharing bill's tax credit section be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Before that, however, let me point out 
that under section 13, when an individ- 
ual’s net tax obligation is less than the 
amount of credit which he can claim, the 
individual’s tax obligation will be zero. 
Under present law, of course, he would 
not receive a rebate for the full amount 
of the credit which he has computed. 
This would also be true under section 
13 of H.R. 5450. 

Another point to bear in mind when 
examining this table, is that the figures 
for deductions are averages based on the 
total returns filed in that income cate- 
gory with the Internal Revenue Service. 

The most recent complete data which 
is available on this subject covers calen- 
dar year 1964. It is this data on which 
the enclosed table is based. 

The table referred to follows: 


rom (I) deduction for State and local taxes under present law, and 
ird revenue sharing bill, H.R. 5450 (goth Cong.) 


Income Income tax 
level ! liability 2 

$36. 

281 

555 

1, 386 

2, 348 

7.228 

24, 783 


1 All income is assumed to be earned income. 
Tax com 


used in the computations were the average deductions for the 12 tive income classes. 
These were derived from basic data in “Preliminary Report, Statistics of Income— 
1964, Individual Income Tax Returns.” (b) Taxpayers use ‘the tax rate schedule. 


mutations made on the following assumptions (and rounded to the nearest 
dollar): (a) Fhe taxpayers itemized their deductions. The amount of deductions 


Estimated tax credit, and net tax benefit a therefrom, for State and local taxes 


3 The net tax benefit is equal to the tax credit (allowed under H.R. 5450) less the de- 


duction allowed under present law. A minus figure for the net tax benefit indicates 
that the deduction will provide a larger tax saving than the tax credit will. 

4 Since the credit is limited to the tax liabilit; at the 11824 70 2 fe applying the 
credit, the net tax benefit, in this example, would be A 43 $26 tof 
$66.38 0. e., $30.38 + $36) would provide this maximum ben: 
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THE U.S. COMMERCIAL FISHING 
FLEET 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are encouraging signs for our fish- 
ing fleet these days. From the scallopers 
out of New Bedford, Mass., to the 
shrimpers out of the gulf ports and the 
long-liners that put out from the west 
coast for tuna. 

It is one of our oldest and proudest 
industries. 

It is an industry where once the United 
States led other nations of the world; an 
industry where she slipped, but it would 
appear that America is making a come- 
back, and with unity of effort and co- 
operation can make tremendous progress. 
The coming exposition will afford the 
means for such unity and cooperation. 
The U.S. commercial fishing industry an- 
nually produces about 5 billion pounds 
of fish and shellfish. Based on our pres- 
ent knowledge of resources off our coast, 
it is reasonable to expect the production 
to incease five times if resources not now 
used or only partially used are earnestly 
employed by our fishermen. 

While the United States now ranks 
fifth in the community of fishing nations, 
there are several factors which lead us 
to believe that the industry could and 
will be more vital in the coming years. 

There is the most encouraging factor, 
the rising demand for fish and shellfish. 
Total utilization per person runs from 
55 pounds in 1965 to about 64 pounds in 
1966. This can be increased. More new 
vessels entered the U.S. fishing fleet in 
1966 than in any other year since the 
1950's. 

The Government’s ship construction 
program, in which I was glad to play a 
leading part, passed by the Congress, has 
been a vital factor in this surge. This 
program should be increased. We are 
now seeing American capital building 
factory ships that we hope will restore 
the U.S. position in the international 

scene. 

Last February 2 the Food and Drug 
Administration approved fish flour for 
human consumption. Now President 
Johnson has signed a bill authorizing 
construction of one fish flour pilot plant 
and plans for a second to investigate how 
this flour can alleviate the food prob- 
lems of the emerging nations. 

Although the United States imports 60 
percent of its fisheries products and al- 
though the industry does not play a 
major part in our total trade, commer- 
cial fishing jumped to $100 million in 
1966. Our larger stake in this vital in- 
dustry increased our international 
responsibilities. 

This October, for the first time in its 
history, the American commercial fish- 
ing industry will have an exposition, to 
be held in Boston. This will be a trade 
show to foster cooperation and under- 
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standing between all segments of the in- 
dustry, with a view to aiding its long- 
range growth. Participating in the ex- 
position will be leaders from all segments 
of the industry with international rep- 
resentation as well as American, are 
invited. 

Considering the position of the United 
States in the world community of na- 
tions, it seems appropriate that we pro- 
vide leadership in commercial fishing. 
In order to do this, we must: 

First. Put increased emphasis on the 
development of more efficient and lower 
cost methods of harvesting fish. 

Second. Make greater use of under- 
utilized and unutilized species. 

Third. Place greater emphasis on 
applications of new technology and re- 
search findings. 

Fourth. Increase public awareness of 
the health and nutritional advantage of 
fishery products as a regular item in our 
diets. 

The American Commercial Fish Ex- 
position with its seminars will be a place 
where these matters will be discussed 
and advanced. It is the first of its kind 
in the Nation and will be sponsored by 
one of the largest newspapers in the 
East, the Boston Globe. 

The interest in the coming exposition 
should, as I hope, and urge, be active and 
widespread. 

I include a press release containing in- 
formation about the exposition made by 
the American Commercial Fish Exposi- 
tion, Inc., on February 24, 1967. 

This October, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the American commercial fishing in- 
dustry will have an exposition, a trade show 
to foster cooperation and understanding be- 
tween all segments of the industry, with a 
view to aiding its long range growth, 

Mr. Davis Taylor, Boston newspaper pub- 
lisher and president of the organization 
sponsoring the show, announced that the 
first American Commercial Fish Exposition 
will be held in Boston this fall from Tuesday, 
October 10, through October 14. 

Participating in the Exposition will be lead- 
ers from all segments of the industry with 
international representation invited as well 
as American. The federal and state govern- 
ments have promised complete cooperation, 
along with research and educational institu- 
tions, the commercial fishermen themselves, 
fleet owners, naval architects, manufacturers 
and suppliers of equipment, and the indus- 
try’s trade publications. 

In addition to exhibits of all the latest 
methods, gear engines, hardware, nets and 
electronics equipment at the show itself, 
seminars will be held each day of the show. 
These seminars will cover all fields of the 
commercial fishing industry, including de- 
tection and catching, handling, fishing ves- 
sels and subsidies, as well as the processing 
and marketing phases of the business. The 
sponsoring firm is a corporation jointly 
owned by the Globe Newspaper Company and 
Attorney Richard A. Sullivan of Boston. 
Davis Taylor, publisher of The Boston Globe 
is president, and Attorney Sullivan is execu- 
tive director. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF STATE- 
HOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 8 
years ago yesterday—March 12—the 
House of Representatives passed the bill 
which provided for admission of Hawaii 
as the 50th State of the Union. The 
House vote was overwhelming: 323 Mem- 
bers gave enthusiastic approval of the 
Hawaii statehood bill, while only 89 
Members opposed it. 

I rise to take the floor at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to thank those whom I can now 
call my colleagues and who worked tire- 
lessly and endlessly for a cause which to 
their own constituents meant little or 
nothing, but to over half a million Amer- 
icans in the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
meant political justice and a full and 
final recognition of their proven loyalty 
to American ideals. I wish to thank 
those Members, too, who voted against 
Hawaii's admission but who have subse- 
quently seen enlightenment and helped 
in different ways to make Hawaii the 
great State that it is today after only 
8 short years. 

I wish further to assure my colleagues 
that I speak for a truly grateful people 
who fully appreciate the wonderful priv- 
ilege of being full-fledged citizens of this 
greatest Nation on earth. 

The enthusiasm with which the House 
passed the bill for Hawaiian statehood 
was matched only by the enthusiasm of 
the people of Hawaii for statehood. 

Hawaii first petitioned for statehood 
more than half a century before it was 
admitted to the Union. The first such 
petition was presented to Congress in 
1903. In that year, the territorial legis- 
lature passed a joint resolution asking 
that Congress pass legislation which 
would enable Hawaii to become a State. 
The Island legislature presented at least 
16 such petitions to Congress before 
statehood was finally granted. 

The resolutions for statehood passed 
so many times by the territorial legisla- 
ture represented the eagerness of the 
people of Hawaii to participate in the 
political life of the United States. But 
a more direct and dramatic expression 
of the popular wish for statehood was 
made by the people on the street when 
they signed the so-called statehood honor 
roll. This great roll of newsprint paper, 
6 feet wide a mile long, which bears the 
signatures of the 116,000 Hawaiians who 
petitioned Congress for statehood, was 
presented to the President of the Senate 
on February 26, 1954. It rests now in 
the National Archives together with the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Federal Constitution, and like these two 
great human documents represents an 
affirmation of man’s right to self-govern- 
ment. 

That one out of every five citizens in 
Hawaii stood in line, many for hours, to 
sign the honor roll attests to the same 
public spirit with which the people of 
Hawaii fulfilled their public obligations, 
even while being denied the exercise of 
the rights and privileges of first-class 
citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that as a State, 
Hawaii is giving a unique and indis- 
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pensable kind of support to America’s 
position of free world leadership, a kind 
of support which Hawaii alone can give. 

Hawaii serves not merely as a military 
outpost of America in the Pacific. Face 
to face with communism in Asia, Hawaii 
serves to exemplify to the peoples of Asia 
the principle of liberty and the ideal of 
fraternity. 

Communism holds out to the peoples of 
Asia the ideal of fraternity as a goal 
which can be achieved only through 
scientific and technological development. 
But the Communists undertake scientific 
and technical progress only by means of 
the total subordination of the individ- 
ual to collective planning by the State 
and only by means of utter disregard to 
personal rights and liberties. The Com- 
munists seek to realize fraternity 
through enforced sacrifice of individual 
liberty. 

Hawaii demonstrates to the peoples of 
Asia that both fraternity and technolog- 
ical progress can be achieved through 
free exercise of individual liberty. 

In Hawaii, individual liberty and 
scientific progress go hand in hand. The 
peoples of Asia can see progress in ex- 
perimental research in Hawaii as a rep- 
resentation of the human mind itself and 
as a reflection of the freedom of the mind 
which is indispensable for progress. 

Hawaiian scientists are on the frontier 
of experimental research in several 
areas—in biomedicine and oceanography, 
in voleanology, which is the study of vol- 
canoes and volcanic lava, in sugar and 
pineapple production, and hopefully, in 
the near future, in tropical and subtrop- 
ical agriculture. 

Biomedical research teams are exploit- 
ing the special possibilities which Hawaii 
offers for the study of medicinal plants. 
There are certain medicinal plants which 
will grow only in a tropical or subtropical 
climate, and these do well in Hawaii. 

Researchers in Hawaii are pursuing 
medically valuable studies of fermenta- 
tion processes. Sugar is Hawaii’s biggest 
crop, and large amounts of sugar or mo- 
lasses are needed to produce by means 
of fermentation such products as alco- 
hols, organic acids, cortisone, and many 
antibiotics. 

And scientists in biomedicine are 
making significant contributions to our 
posed of organ, tissue, and cell cul- 

ure. 

The people of Hawaii come from a va- 
riety of racial backgrounds. Few scien- 
tists have as much opportunity as do 
medical researchers in Hawaii to study 
correlations between ethnic background 
and human physiology. And research- 
ers in the Pacific Biomedical Research 
Center are likely to make tremendous 
contributions to medical knowledge of 
diseases peculiar to Pacific and Asian 
areas. It should, with proper support 
and nurture develop into an interna- 
tionally recognized center. 

Another area in which Hawaii is pro- 
viding national leadership is oceanog- 
raphy. Dr. George W. Woollard, direc- 
tor of the Geophysics Institute of the 
University of Hawaii, says that Hawaii 
offers better opportunities for oceano- 
graphic research than does any place on 
the mainland of the United States. Ha- 
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waiian waters are clear; around the 
islands are both shallow areas and water 
more than 18,000 feet deep; Hawaiian 
waters move in unusual currents formed 
by the configuration of the islands; and 
the climate is warm and steady so that 
research can go on without interruption 
all year round. t 

Research men are presently planning 
to construct manned underwater labora- 
tories off the coast of the island of Oahu. 
The U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
undertakes programs of research in its 
laboratory in Honolulu. Other experi- 
mental studies are conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and the Environmental 
Science Services Administration. Pri- 
vate industry is also doing experimental, 
oceanographic research in Hawaii. 
Some of the corporations which have un- 
dertaken such studies are the Bissett- 
Berman Corp., Ocean Science & Engi- 
neering, Inc., Ling-Tempco-Vought, Inc., 
the Lockheed Corp., and Alpine Geo- 
physical Associates. 

In still another scientific area the de- 
partment of soils and chemistry of the 
University of Hawaii has performed 
valuable, experimental research with vol- 
canic lava. The research which univer- 
sity scientists have done has made it pos- 
sible to reclaim land inundated by vol- 
canic lava and to use this land to grow 
such valuable crops as papaya, guava, 
acerola cherries, and macadamia nuts. 
There are now hundreds of acres of 
macadamia nut orchards on lava land 
near Hilo on the island of Hawaii. 

Scientists in Hawaii have also per- 
formed remarkably in sugar research at 
their experiment station in Honolulu. 
The experiment station is generously 
supported by the sugar growers of Ha- 
waii. Researchers have, comparatively 
speaking, eliminated sugar losses caused 
by pests and diseases, and have developed 
new varieties of cane. As a result of ex- 
perimental work with sugar, growers in 
Hawaii produce in excess of two times 
the normal yield of sugar per acre in any 
other area. 

Researchers at the Pineapple Research 
Institute also have performed distin- 
guished experimental work. Among 
other achievements, researchers at the 
Institute developed DDT as a soil fumi- 
gant. 

Hawaii appears to be the most advan- 
tageous site for the establishment of the 
research center in tropical and subtropi- 
cal agriculture which is provided for un- 
der the Food for Peace Act of 1966. It 
is prepared to assume this important role 
to aid the developing nations in the Pa- 
cific Basin and elsewhere. 

Hawaii thus demonstrates to the peo- 
ples of Asia that liberty and scientific 
progress go hand in hand. 

More than this, Hawaii’ demonstrates 
that liberty and fraternity also go hand 
in hand. 

We in Hawaii come from many races 
and from different continents. Some of 
us are ethnically Hawaiian; some are of 
western origin; some are of Japanese de- 
scent; and others are of Filipino, Chi- 
nese, and Korean stock. 

Racial discrimination is virtually un- 
known among us. The Hawaii Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission reported in 1961 that it had had 
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“no requests of any kind for action or 
assistance in the field of civil rights” and 
that it “knows of no instance in Hawaii 
which calls for enforcement of any laws 
on civil rights.” In Hawaii, we respect 
every person as a person regardless of 
race. 

Mr. Speaker, the East-West Center 
of the University of Hawaii, which Con- 
gress established in 1960, makes pos- 
sible the introduction of graduate stu- 
dents and scholars from Asian and 
Pacific countries to Amercian values and 
ideas. The Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange between East and 
West likewise gives opportunity to Ameri- 
can students and scholars to acquire new 
understanding of the cultures of Asian 
and Pacific peoples. The University of 
Hawaii is in a uniquely advantageous 
position to provide a meeting place for 
men and women who are likely to assume 
places of public leadership in their own 
countries in years to come. Of particu- 
lar interest in the curriculum of the 
East-West Center is “the Asia-America 
program,” which is described as follows 
in the University of Hawaii catalog for 
1966 to 1967: 

The Asia-American Program presents lec- 
tures and seminars . . on an intercultural 
and interdisciplinary basis which are re- 
quired of all [East-West Center] students. 
It further organizes group field study for 
Asian students on the United States main- 
land, providing professional staff for ortenta- 
tion and interpretation of the United States 
to Asian participants. 


And when Asian students who have 
seen America for themselves as members 
of field-study groups return to the cen- 
ter, they participate in an Asia-America 
seminar in order to discuss their experi- 
ences. The purpose of the seminar is de- 
scribed as follows: 

Evaluation by Asian students of their 
American experiences and by American stu- 
dents of their Asian experiences. This 
seminar offers a forum for a free exchange of 
ideas and impressions gained in the field 
study program. 


I think it is true to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Hawaii is making a unique contribu- 
tion not only to America’s social progress, 
but also to the defense of liberty every- 
where. 

This, in brief, is the record of the 50th 
State during the 8 short years since 
the date of passage by this august body 
of the Hawaii statehood bill. While 
Hawaii presents that record with justi- 
fiable pride, she also looks to the future 
with confidence and welcomes the chal- 
lenge of proving herself ever worthy to 
take her place among the other 49 great 
States to make up the United States of 
America. 


FREDERIC COHEN—EMINENT NEW 
YORK MUSICIAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Frederic 
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Cohen, beloved neighbor, constituent of 
mine, composer, and former director of 
the Juilliard Opera Theater, died Friday 
in New York. The loss of Mr. Cohen far 
transcends the particular compositions 
he has left for future generations to en- 
joy and to study. His humanity and his 
inspiring influences as an educator on 
succeeding generations of young musi- 
cians was indeed a major contribution 
in itself. 

Mr. Speaker, Frederic Cohen was a 
man of parts. His career holds many 
inspiring moments. He grew up and 
studied music in Germany where he was 
born. Eventually he began conducting 
opera in municipal theaters and finally 
became director of the Essen Opera 
Theater. The Nazis dismissed him from 
this post in 1933. 

After that Frederic Cohen fied Ger- 
many with his friend, Kurt Jooss, who 
was the director of a ballet company for 
which Mr. Cohen had written his master- 
ful score “The Green Table.” Together 
they went to England where Mr. Jooss 
started another ballet company of which 
Frederic Cohen was the musical direc- 
tor for the next 8 years. 

In 1941 he came to the United States 
to continue his illustrious career in 
America. During World War II he 
taught music at Black Mountain and 
Kenyon Colleges. In 1945 he became sec- 
retary of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, and in 1951 its 
president. His devotion to furthering 
contemporary music in America was deep 
and lasted for the rest of his life. He 
managed singlehandedly to bring the 
operas of many of his fellow composers 
to the public and to his students as well. 

In 1946, Frederic Cohen became direc- 
tor of the Juilliard Opera Theater where 
he remained until 1963 when he retired 
because of illness. During his tenure 
there, he offered American premieres of 
operas by Britten, Dallapiccola, Strauss, 
Hindemith, Kodaly, as well as a lesser 
known work of Mozart. This alone was 
a major contribution to the American 
opera repertoire, but the training he gave 
to the students who have gone on to 
careers in vocal music was revered and 
valued by all—including those who have 
gone on to stardom. 

During this time he was guest con- 
ductor and later acting director of the 
opera department at the Berkshire Music 
Center in Lenox, Mass., where he again 
brought new works to the public ear. 

Frederic Cohen also, among his many 
activities, made a comprehensive survey 
during 1952 to 1954 of opera in the United 
States for the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion and the Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation. His conclusions were published in 
1957 in the fall edition of the Juilliard 
Review. They included far-reaching 
recommendations that the Metropolitan 
Opera endorse a training system for 
lyric stage artists, a system of regional 
opera theaters in America, a university 
opera chain, an annual American festival 
of opera, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, Frederic Cohen was 


known to me as a human being worthy 
of the highest tribute. Of those who 
knew him in his field, however, perhaps 
the most eloquent comment I have heard 
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was quoted in the New York Times of 
Monday, March 13. According to the 
Times, William Shuman, former presi- 
dent of Juilliard and present president 
of Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts said yesterday: 

Frederic Cohen was a distinguished man of 
the lyric theater. In the years I knew him 
at the Juilliard School of Music he inspired 
in all his students, many of whom are now 
established artists, a sense of mission. His 
artistic integrity and enthusiasm were un- 
compromising and an example to all who 
worked with him. His persistent courage in 
the face of debilitating illness was an in- 
spiration which we, his colleagues, can never 
forget. 


Mr. Speaker, we who knew Frederic 
Cohen in any way will remember him as 
someone who made our lives richer both 
personally and by enhancing the cultural 
life of whatever place in the world he 
happened to be. 


DMSO, THE PERSECUTED DRUG 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my interest in promoting 
free clinical testing of DMSO under the 
supervision of physicians, I call the at- 
tention of Congress to an interview with 
Dr. Jean K. Weston, vice president of 
the National Pharmaceutical Council, 
Ine. The interview was given in Port- 
land, Oreg., and was reported by Ann 
Sullivan. Here is her story: 

[From the Oregonian, Feb. 16, 1967] 
PHARMACEUTICAL CoUNCIL OFFICIAL RAPS 
Foop, Daus AGENcy Limirs on DMSO 
TESTS 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

Difficult requirements for pre-clearance of 
experimental work on dimethyl sulfoxide 
have been set by the overworked and under- 
manned Food and Drug Administration, Dr. 
Jean K. Weston, vice president of the Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical Council, Inc., said in 
Portland Tuesday. 

Dr. Weston, both an M.D. and Ph. D., with 
a long record of research and teaching at 
Temple University, was in Portland briefly to 
confer with state medical and pharmaceu- 
tical leaders and to make a talk at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School. 

The drug DMSO which figured in clinical 
bans by FDA a year ago, then was returned 
to limited testing at the beginning of this 
year, is expected to be back on prescription 
in Europe this spring. 

Weston said in his opinion, when the New 
York Academy of Sciences meeting of March 
1966, showed so much “of promise” in the 
unusual chemical, that the testing of it 
should have been stepped up rather than 
shut off at that time. 

QUESTION POSED 

“I would hope they could go ahead and 
find out what DMSO is good for. Certainly 
the New York meeting demonstrated enough 
interesting areas of further study. Why 
should this be stopped?” 

Requiring all further studies planned on 
DMSO to be precleared by the FDA commis- 
sioner, Dr. Weston said, is not spelled out for 
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drugs in either the congressional amend- 
ments of 1962, nor the FDA regulations which 
followed. 

Dr. Weston said if he were advising phar- 
maceutical firms interested in further test- 
ing under these requirements, he would say: 

“Don’t do this. It is setting up a prec- 
edent, without going through the law or the 
regulations,” 

His Oregon mission Tuesday was the 
gathering and dissemination of information 
in regard to new national legislation in the 
hopper which includes “generic” drug refer- 
ences. 

It is Dr. Weston’s opinion that these 
amendments expanding benefits of Titles 18 
and 19, some of which carry language re- 
stricting the right of physicians to prescribe 
drugs other than by their generic name, are 
all based “on a fundamentally inaccurate 
idea.” 

EFFECTS VARY 


The idea, “That if you put a generic 
name—the chemical agent—on a drug, that 
you can be sure of its therapeutic effect. 
This is not true. You can take the same 
chemical and grind one batch of it twice 
as long as another and come out with two 
different effects,” he said. 

“The physical characteristics can vary 
widely.” Additions of preservatives, excipient 
(ingredient to make it run more smoothly), 
and methods of manufacture, including pur- 
ity standards, all vary and often can modify 
the result, he said. 

Even penicillin varies between drug man- 
ufacturers, said Dr. Weston. Public health 
standards require 85 per cent purity, yet 
some top pharmaceutical firms voluntarily 
set their own standards at 99 per cent. 

Some of the physicians at the meeting at 
the Oregon Medical Association agreed that 
they themselves know of differing effects 
from different products. 

Dr. Weston said he was in sympathy with 
the Food and Drug Administration for its 
problems. 

“They were given an important job to do 
with the 1962 amendments, But they didn’t 
have adequate staff. They still don’t. Asa 
result of the hasty legislation, they can’t do 
the job. Dr, James Goddard has said he 
will try.” 

Dr. Weston pointed out that approximately 
400 new drug applications have been on file 
with FDA for a long time. 


DELAYS SEEN 


“We don't know how many drugs are hung 
up there. They tell us that is confidential 
information.” 

He and Dr, Elton McCawley of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School pointed out 
two “excellent” drugs, Indocin (antirheu- 
matic) and Zyloprim (antigout) which were 
available abroad long before here. 

Dr. McCawley pointed out that a number 
of major American manufacturers are build- 
ing plants and research laboratories in other 
countries, naming Mexico City for one. 

“Should I learn Spanish?“ he quipped. 

A study released two weeks ago show that 
the number of prescription drug products 
introduced in 1966 dropped to 80 from 112 
the year before. Over a 10-year period, the 
number of new medicines approved by FDA 
for marketing has declined 80 per cent. 

Sharpest decline was in the number of 
single new chemical agents. The 
reached a new low of 12 after a high of 63 
in 1959. 

The study, by Paul deHaen, Inc., of New 
York City, also showed the American drug 
industry marketed seven new single chemical 
agents in other countries which were not 
available in the United States.. The number 
introduced in the United States was lower 
than in any of the four major countries of 
Western Europe. 

France marketed 34; Germany, 42; Great 
Britain, 20 and Italy, 21. One-third of these 
were developed by American scientists, 
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OREGON HIGHWAY FUND CUTBACK 
PROTESTED 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken out in the past about the unjusti- 
fied and legally dubious cutback in high- 
way funds by this administration. The 
devious use and misuse of these already 
dedicated revenues has been protested 
by many Members of this body. 

Officials in State and local government 
are concerned. The President’s arbi- 
trary cut in dedicated moneys, moneys 
that should go to improve our highway 
system and save lives, is a shocking 
example of lack of foresight. Many of 
the wasteful Great Society programs can 
be cut, yet the needed highways are left 
to go begging. 

Oregon highway officials are among 
the many people shocked at the admin- 
istration’s action. A slight thaw in the 
fund freeze has been a misleading token 
promise that takes on the appearance of 
a tree that shows a few blossoms, but 
never bears fruit. 

Oregon’s highway program has been 
one of the Nation’s most advanced. It 
must continue moving forward in order 
to keep pace with the growth of the State. 
This will not be possible without the full 
use of the allotted, dedicated Federal 
highway funds. 

Concern over this situation in the 
State highway department is rising. I 
would like to present at this time a state- 
ment I have received from Oregon State 
Highway Engineer Forrest Cooper, out- 
lining Oregon’s position on the Federal 
highway fund cutback: 

STATEMENT RE OREGON’S POSITION ON THE 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY CUTBACK 
(By Forrest Cooper) 

The position of the Oregon State Highway 
Commission with respect to the recently an- 
nounced federal highway cutback and the 
threatened further cutback is as follows: 

(1) We object to the cutback because of 
the disruption it will cause to Oregon's badly 
needed highway program. 

(2) We object to the cutback from the 
standpoint of public safety. With great em- 
phasis being placed on highway safety by 
the Federal Government, it seems an incon- 
sistent position for the Government to re- 
duce funds for improvements which have 
proven to add materially to highway safety. 

(3) We object to the retroactive provi- 
sions of the cutback, as we feel they are 
unfair. 

(4) We object to the uncertainty created 
by the drastic cutback and the proposed cut- 
back, as it is impossible to properly plan fu- 
ture construction programs due to the un- 
certainty as to when, if ever, cuts will be 
restored. 

(5) We object to the cutback because of 
the serious disruptions it will cause to the 
construction industry which, in good faith, 
tooled and staffed for the efficient comple- 
tion of the federal highway program. 

Highway construction in Oregon, as in 
many other states, is largely done on a sea- 
sonal basis. Doling out money in quarters 
at the whim of the Federal Government 
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makes it impossible to efficiently plan, con- 
tract, and prosecute work. We feel that it 
is time the waste and confusion caused by 
erratic federal financing should be ended, so 
that the states may proceed in an orderly 
and economical manner to improve the high- 
way systems. 


POLLUTION CONTROL IN WILLA- 
METTE RIVER BASIN 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration recently released a “Summary 
Report on Water Quality Control and 
Management for the Willamette River 
Basin.” This report was given to the 
press and received wide publicity in 
Oregon. 

Last Friday I received a copy of a let- 
ter by the chief engineer of the Oregon 
State Sanitary Authority to Oregon’s 
Governor, Tom McCall. 

I am deeply disturbed by the conflict 
between the Federal agency and our 
State authority as revealed by this letter. 

In this day of rapidly increasing in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in 
the lives of each of us it is of the utmost 
importance that there be extremely close 
cooperation between our State and Fed- 
eral Governments. This is particularly 
true in connection with both air and 
water pollution problems. 

The correspondence to which I refer 
indicates a lack of coordination, and 
what is really shocking to me an absence 
even of bare communication, The Fed- 
eral agency refused even to give our 
State agency an advance copy of the re- 
port, with the advice that the State 
would have to wait to read about it in 
the newspapers. This procedure raises 
political overtones. 

Mr. Speaker I am asking for an ex- 
planation of this breakdown in com- 
munications and lack of coordination. I 
would appeal to both of these government 
agencies to each go more than halfway 
in this regard, so that the cooperative 
effort of both can maximize the progress 
of solving this important problem, 

The letter to which I have referred 
follows: 

OREGON STATE SANITARY AUTHORITY, 

Portland, Oreg., March 6, 1967. 
Hon. Tom McCatt, 
Governor, State of Oregon, 
State Capitol, 
Salem, Oreg. 

DEAR Governor MCCALL: As chief engineer 
of Oregon’s official water pollution control 
program, I feel compelled to comment on the 
“Summary Report on Water Quality Control 
and Management for the Willamette River 
Basin” which was released the other day by 


the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. 

I must comment on it because in my opin- 
ion it represents an extremely biased and 
slanted evaluation of the State's water pol- 
lution control program. Because of the fal- 
lacies which it contains it approaches pro- 
fessional dishonesty. 
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It misleads the reader into believing that 
the present water quality conditions are 
critical, that they are continually getting 
worse, that the State’s pollution control pro- 
gram is inadequate, that no real progress has 
been made in the past. These are all gross 
misrepresentations of the actual conditions, 

First of all its should be pointed out that 
although much of the report pertains to and 
severely criticizes the program of the State 
Sanitary Authority, we were not given a copy 
of the report until after it had been head- 
lined on the front pages of the local news- 
papers on Monday, February 27, 1967. As a 
consequence, we were unable to comment on 
it when contacted by representatives of the 
press on Friday, February 24. We had previ- 
ously been informed that it was to be re- 
leased, but when we asked for an advance 
copy the Portland office of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration advised 
that we would have to wait and read about 
it in the newspapers. 

The Sanitary Authority would be the first 
to admit that the job of pollution control in 
the Willamette Basin is far from done, that 
it will be a continual battle to maintain high 
water quality standards, that the Authority's 
present program needs to be accelerated and 
strengthened, and that the support of the 
general public is essential to the success of 
such a program. We will never admit, how- 
ever, that it is necessary to misrepresent ac- 
tual conditions, to distort the facts, to ex- 
aggerate deficiencies, to resort to such devious 
means to get headlines in order to gain public 
support, 

I will point out some of the statements 
made in the report that cannot be supported 
by factual evidence and therefore must be 
considered as false. 

On page 4 it is stated that “bacterial con- 
tamination limits the sources for domestic, 
municipal and food processing water sup- 
plies.” That definitely is not true. It is 
stated further that an “oxygen block” in 
Portland harbor “prevents the latter stages of 
the spring migration of salmon upstream.” 
That likewise is not true. It is claimed that 
as a result of this oxygen block there is a 
reduction of the spawning population due to 
predation and other causes. The Oregon 
State Fish Commission has no evidence to 
support either that statement or the belief 
that a high mortality occurs among down- 
stream migrants as a result of pollution in 
the Portland harbor. 

The lead paragraph of the Foreword is a 
good example of how the report misleads the 
reader into believing that present river con- 
ditions are much worse than they actually 
are. It would have the reader believe, for 
example, that the gross pollution which ex- 
isted some 20 or 30 years ago still exists to- 
day. Contrary to the impression given in 
that paragraph the main Willamette, as the 
result of construction of upstream sewage 
treatment plants, is today again being used 
as a source of public water supply and during 
the summer is heavily used for recreation in- 
cluding water skiing. The lead paragraph's 
final statement that “spawning areas for that 
large portion of the Pacific salmon run that 
is based upon the Willamette have deterio- 
rated with persistence of pollution” cannot 
be supported by factual evidence and there- 
fore is also false. 

Under the program of the State Sanitary 
Authority, 108 communities (cities, sanitary 
districts and other entities) in the Willa- 
mette Basin are already operating secondary 
sewage treatment plants. The report on page 
6 mentions only 74 such plants. Of the nine 
cities that still have only primary treatment, 
five already have secondary treatment units 
under construction, a sixth one opened bids 
last month and so will shortly award a con- 
tract for construction of secondary facilities, 
a seventh is planning to start construction 
as soon as revised plans can be completed by 
the consulting engineers, and the other two 
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discharge to the Columbia River rather than 
to the Willamette, and so are not in immedi- 
ate need of a higher degree of treatment, 
These latter two are Portland and Gresham. 

Page 2 of the report presents the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration for immediate pollu- 
tion abatement and for long-term pollution 
control. 

Recommendation No. 1 for immediate con- 
trol of pollution caused by pulp mill wastes 
specifies that the equivalent of primary and 
secondary treatment (85% BOD removal) is 
to be provided within five years for the five 
sulphite mills located in the basin. The pro- 
gram of the Sanitary Authority specifies that 
such requirements shall be met before the 
low stream flow period of 1968. The report 
makes no mention of the fact that facilities 
for the removal of floating and settleable 
solids (primary treatment) were installed in 
1966 for the Lebanon mill, are already under 
construction at the West Linn and Newberg 
mills, and during 1967 will be under con- 
struction at the Oregon City and Salem mills. 
Likewise no mention is made of the fact that 
during the low stream flow period of 1966 
the BOD of these pulp mill waste loads dis- 
charged to the main river were reduced by 
87 to 94 percent at Salem, 88 to 89 percent 
at Newberg, 69 to 74 percent at Oregon City, 
and 73 to 76 percent at West Linn. The re- 
port gives the casual reader the impression 
that the pulp mills have thus far done little 
or nothing to reduce their pollution loads. 

Of the eleven communities mentioned in 
Recommendation No. 2 as being required to 
install within the next five years new or im- 
proved secondary treatment works, two (Mt. 
Angel and Sweet Home) have already com- 
pleted their projects, two (Cottage Grove 
and Harrisburg) are presently under con- 
struction, one (Junction City) has recently 
opened bids for construction, and five others 
(Albany, Monroe, Oakridge, Dallas and Fan- 
non Creek) are expected to be under con- 
struction before the end of 1967. The other 
one (McMinnville) already provides second- 
ary treatment and is not in immediate need 
of improvement. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration contends that because the lower 
Willamette is subject to the ebb and flow 
of the tide that portion of the river comes 
within the definition of “coastal water” and 
therefore is subject to the provisions of the 
1965 amendments to the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act regarding the establish- 
ment of water quality standards. It is 
dfficult for us to believe that Congress in- 
tended that such waters which are more than 
100 miles from the ocean should be classified 
as “coastal waters.” This is a matter which 
we believe should be strongly contested by 
all coastal states. 

Even though we do not admit that any 
part of the Willamette is interstate water, 
we are in the process of establishing specific 
water quality standards for all of the main 
stem as well as Multnomah Channel. A 
pubilc hearing for considering the standards 
being proposed by the Sanitary Authority 
has been scheduled for March 23, 1967, here 
in Portland. The proposed standards “clearly 
recognize the importance of the river system 
as a spawning area for anadromous salmonid 
fish and support the expansion of recrea- 
tional and water supply capabilities of the 
basin’s waters” as specified in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration Rec- 
ommendation No. 3 for immediate pollution 
abatement. 

With regard to Recommendation No, 1 for 
long term pollution control, the Sanitary Au- 
thority and its staff have for many years 
been promoting the area-wide or regional ap- 
proach to solving pollution control problems. 
The so-called tri-county master sewer system 
in the Portland metropolitan area, the Salem 
master sewer system and the proposed Bear 
Creek Valley project are all the result of these 
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efforts in not only the Willamette Basin, but 
the entire state. 

With reference to the report’s Recommen- 
dation No. 4 for long term pollution control, 
no mention is made of or credit given to the 
Sanitary Authority for having conducted 
since 1950 a comprehensive monitoring pro- 
gram in the Willamette Basin. This program 
which has been greatly expanded in recent 
years will be further improved this next bien- 
nium if the 1967 Legislature approves our re- 
quest for increased staff and budget. It in- 
cludes regular and frequent (daily during the 
low stream flow period) surveillance of the 
river conditions at several selected sampling 
stations, submission of monthly reports from 
cities and industries (weekly from the pulp 
mills during the summer) regarding waste 
loads discharged to the river, and as fre- 
quently as possible surveys or checks by 
Sanitary Authority personnel of waste treat- 
ment plant operations and efficiencies, This 
monitoring program of the Authority should 
be more than adequate to maintain effective 
control of the water quality in the Willa- 
mette Basin in the years ahead. 

Although we have no intention of defend- 
ing the city of Portland for being so slow 
in completing its sewerage works project, we 
believe it is only fair to point out that since 
1947 the residents of Portland have spent 
more than $31,000,000 for sewage collection 
and treatment. In 1966 alone contracts 
totaling in excess of $4,600,000 were awarded 
by the city. At the present time approxi- 
mately 94 percent of the total dry weather 
flow of both domestic sewage and industrial 
wastes produced within the city is being 
collected and satisfactorily treated at either 
the main Columbia River primary plant or 
the city’s new and smaller Tryon Creek sec- 
ondary plant which discharges to the Wil- 
lamette. The city has promised to complete 
the interception of and to provide adequate 
treatment for the other 6 percent of its total 
sewage and waste load by 1968. Additional 
improvements costing several millions of dol- 
lars will of course be required over the next 
few years by the city of Portland to handle 
future load increases and eventually to up- 
grade the treatment of the effluents dis- 
charged to the Columbia River. 

There is nothing unusual or surprising 
about the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration's estimate of $105,000,000 as 
the cost of water pollution control projects 
that may be needed during the next 20 years. 
The actual needs will of course depend upon 
the amount of population growth and in- 
dustrial development that takes place during 
that period. It should be noted that the 
communities and industries in the basin have 
spent at least that amount since World War 
II for sewage and waste collection and dis- 


posal. 

My last comment regarding the federal re- 
port is that it took them an awfully long 
time to complete it. The federal agency has 
had the responsibility for developing com- 
prehensive water pollution control programs 
since 1956. 

It has been studying the Willamette Basin 
intensively since 1961. The first draft of the 
Willamette report was prepared some two and 
one-half years ago. Why was it released at 
this particular time? Most of the factual 
information which it contains was obtained 
from the Sanitary Authority. We have been 
engaged for quite some time in carrying out 
most of the program which they now 
recommend. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, 
but I thought it important to bring this 
matter to your attention, particularly since 
the local newspapers appear to have joined 
the federal agency’s bandwagon. 

If you should desire any further detalls, 
please feel free to request them. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH H. SPIES, 
Secretary and Chief Engineer, 
State Sanitary Authority. 
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TO PROVIDE CREDIT FOR STATE 
AND CITY INCOME TAX 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frino] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to provide for a 
Federal income tax credit for payments 
for State and local income taxes. 

This legislation will help produce the 
answer to New York State's fiscal prob- 
lems. Under the legislation I propose, 
New York State will be able to raise its 
taxes, and the Federal Government—and 
not the taxpayers of New York State— 
will pick up the tab. My bill would also 
provide a credit for any city income tax. 

Under my legislation, New York State 
and New York City will be able to get the 
extra revenues they will need in years to 
come, although I believe that New York’s 
needs will also be reduced by the great 
financial success of the lottery about to 
be established in New York. 

Under the Fino tax credit bill, our 
States and cities will be able to institute 
or raise income taxes to get more money 
without this money coming out of the 
pockets of the people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will be surrendering some of its 
revenues back to the States so that the 
States will be able to conduct programs 
without running to Washington for 
money. The dollars that are spent in 
the States will go further than the dol- 
lars spent by the Federal Government, 
hopefully, because they will not have to 
pay for a roundtrip to Washington, and 
resultant shrinkage. 

This is a measure in support of waning 
federalism. Today, when the Federal 
Government is seeking to saddle our 
cities and States with “Federal coordina- 
tors” or “commissars” to supervise Fed- 
eral programs, I think it is important to 
provide the financial wherewithal for the 
return of these programs to the States 
without Federal control. 

Federal tax credits for payment of 
State income taxes would have several 
advantages. It would encourage all 
States to resort to state income taxes, 
aiming for much greater tax uniformity. 
It would also mean, as I have said, that 
the States and not the Federal Govern- 
ment would decide just what should be 
done with the revenues they raise. Nor 
would there be any danger that revenues 
would be cut off in a recession, which 
means that States could be in a position 
to maintain their expenditures. 

This idea is not a panacea, I would 
worry that some States might institute 
excessive income taxes so as to get vast 
slush funds. They might be able to get 
away with this because the people of the 
State would not be hurt, just the Federal 
Government. Obviously, there has to be 
some kind of limit on the credit that can 
be given. 

As a start, I propose that the Federal 
income tax credit for State income tax 
be limited to an amount which shall not 
exceed 20 percent of the Federal income 
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tax paid. This will give real meaning to 
the idea of creative federalism. 


TOWARD DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States will soon be leaving to represent 
this Nation at one of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s most important international 
gatherings of the 20th century—the 
meeting of American Chiefs of State, to 
be held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, from 
April 12 to 14. 

In the spirit of the joint resolution now 
before this Congress to support the other 
American Republics as we together in- 
augurate this historic new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress, I take this occa- 
sion to wish President Johnson and the 
members of his delegation Godspeed, and 
to express the sincere hope that he and 
his colleagues, the Presidents of our 
neighbor nations, may enjoy all success 
in carrying out the tremendous mission 
which they have undertaken. 

This mission, Mr. Speaker, is no less 
than the furtherance of the welfare and 
prosperity of 200 million of the world’s 
people—a 200 million who, if present 
rates of growth continue, will be 650 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. It also involves 
the development and modernization of a 
great continent, a continent which finds 
itself in many respects in the same dy- 
namic condition of rapid expansion and 
economic “takeoff” which marked these 
United States in the early years of the 
20th century. 

Nowhere in Latin America is this com- 
parison with our own Nation’s period of 
most rapid development more evident 
than in the agricultural areas of South 
America. Throughout these vast lands 
rivers are being dammed, bridged, and 
diverted; swamps are being drained; 
jungles cleared; forests planted; lakes 
created. Mountains are being blasted, 
and roads are being driven deep into the 
heartland of the continent. Indeed, 
Latin America may to a great extent 
bypass one of the most dramatic eras of 
North America’s expansion into the inte- 
rior, the thrust westward of our rail- 
roads. 

Air transportation is rapidly supplant- 
ing the iron horse as the most efficient 
and economical means in the mid-20th 
century of opening what have been 
called the “inner frontiers” of these ter- 
ritories. The airplane, the superhigh- 
way, and the farm-to-market road pro- 
vide the transportation pattern of the 
future there, and the areas which are 
being opened up resemble in many ways 
portions of the North American West as 
they existed during the closing years of 
the 19th century. There are very large 
and isolated rural areas. The terrain 
is difficult, and surprisingly large por- 
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tions of the best habitable areas have 
scarcely been developed at all, so diffi- 
cult is the access. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our privilege as 
Americans to assist our neighbor nations 
as they confront these great frontiers of 
theirs; to assist them in the same spirit 
of mutual respect, appreciation, and 
admiration shown to us during the cor- 
responding period of our own develop- 
ment. For the past 6 years we have 
been doing this through the instru- 
mentality of the Alliance for Progress, 
the farsighted and far-ranging program 
adopted by the governments of the 
American States in 1961 to unite the 
efforts of all their peoples in order to 
accelerate the economic and social de- 
velopment of Latin America, 

At the summit meeting in Punta del 
Este President Johnson and his col- 
leagues will rededicate themselves to the 
gigantic tasks remaining if the human 
dreams and practical goals envisaged by 
the Alliance are to be realized. To this 
historic effort we pledge our full support. 


FHA INSURANCE FOR SEASONAL 
HOMES 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to authorize FHA insurance for the 
construction of seasonal homes. At a 
time when family use of second and vaca- 
tion homes is increasing rapidly and 
when new housing starts are dropping 
off due to tight money, such legislation 
is badly needed. 

This bill has already received extensive 
consideration in the other body. It was 
included as title I of S. 3711 which passed 
on August 12, 1966. However, it was 
ruled not germane to the conference 
which considered the House substitute 
for S. 3711 because its provisions had not 
been included in the House bill. I would 
hope that, because of this previous atten- 
tion to the matter, we can move forward 
promptly here in the 90th Congress. 

Under the terms of my bill, section 203 
of the National Housing Act would be 
amended to authorize the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to in- 
sure mortgages on single-family dwell- 
ings, whether or not designed for year- 
round occupancy. The mortgage, to be 
eligible, would not involve a principle 
obligation in excess of $15,000 and could 
not be in excess of 75 percent of the 
appraised value of the property. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
waive many of the requirements now 
considered essential for the insuring of 
mortgages in urban areas of high popu- 
lation density, but could insist that the 
development of the property is to be 
“consistent with the conservation of 
water and other natural resources of the 
area.” This provision can help us avoid 
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haphazard development of our remain- 
ing open spaces. 

In my judgment, this legislation pro- 
vides us with an opportunity to stimulate 
a healthy development in our economy. 
I urge its prompt enactment. 


WHOSE CONSULATES WILL SPEAK 
FOR THESE? 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 8, 1966, the Chicago Tribune car- 
ried an article by its middle Europe cor- 
respondent, Clyde Farnsworth entitled: 
“250,000 Still in Red Slave Camps.” The 
story related the successful attempt by 
the Polish division of Radio Free Europe 
to have returned to their homeland 
thousands of Poles exiled to the Soviet 
Union during and after World War II. 
In 1955 Radio Free Europe began broad- 
casting into Poland the names of Poles 
still in Soviet camps according to the in- 
formation supplied by nearly 4,000 Ger- 
man POW’s returned to Germany due to 
an agreement between Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and the Soviets. Of course, the 
Polish Government stated that there 
were no more Polish citizens in Soviet 
camps. After several months of broad- 
casting, more and more Polish listeners 
began questioning the Polish Govern- 
ment, and even Russian soldiers, observ- 
ers, and advisers then stationed in 
Poland. With a growing uneasiness 
among the Polish populace, the Polish 
Communist authorities in October 1955, 
announced that Poles were returning 
from the U.S.S.R. and that more would 
be repatriated. By 1959 approximately 
125,000 Poles had been freed from So- 
viet camps. 

Since 1959 the Polish division of Radio 
Free Europe has been assembling infor- 
mation on other inmates of Soviet camps. 
Radio Free Europe, in February 1966, 
estimated that approximately 250,000 
prisoners are being held by the Soviets 
which include, in addition to additional 
Polish inmates, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Germans, Russians, Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians, Estonians, Ukrainians, Finns, Jews, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, and Kalmuks. 

In view of the correctness of Radio 
Free Europe’s first charge and the sub- 
sequent return of approximately 125,000 
Poles, this second allegation, as recent 
as February of last year, should be in- 
vestigated before any further considera- 
tion is given to a Consular Convention, a 
Fiat automotive deal, or increased trade 
with the Soviet Union, and its other 
Eastern Communist cohorts. 

If this latter charge is factual, as the 
first one turned out to be, to what con- 
sular office in the Soviet Union can these 
imprisoned Rumanians, Poles, Latvians, 
and the others take their cases? 

Of special significance during this 
building bridges era is a recommenda- 
tion made by the Subcommittee on Eu- 
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rope of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in its reports in 1963 on the Cap- 
tive European Nations: 

The Committee believes that we can 
achieve diplomatic and strategic gains in the 
cold war if we pursue our objectives with 
vigor and determination. The Soviets push 
every advantage, and exploit every weakness 
of the free world. We should push every 
advantage, and exploit every weakness of the 
Communist bloc. In this respect, while the 
captive nations add some strength to the 
Soviet Union, it must be remembered that 
they are captive nations, seeking to regain 
their freedom at the earliest opportunity. 
As such they constitute large areas of vul- 
nerability for the Soviet Union. We must 
always remember that our support for the 
legitimate objectives of liberty and self-de- 
termination for these friendly peoples may 
exploit a woefully weak spot in the Soviet 
system. 


The forthrightness of the Polish di- 
vision of Radio Free Europe in Munich 
is an excellent example of the good that 
can accrue in pursuing a just and honor- 
able cause, Over 100,000 human beings 
would in all probability still be languish- 
ing in Soviet camps if no one had had 
the integrity and solicitude to speak for 
them. The elected officials of the United 
States, the land of the free and the 
brave, can raise their voices calling for 
investigation and review of the Polish 
division’s charge of the wholesale en- 
slavement of one-quarter of a million 
human souls. Legislation proposing 
that the issue of self-determination for 
the Captive Nations be placed on the 
agenda of the U.N. has been before Con- 
gress for a number of years. The State 
Department, in a report on this legisla- 
tion which I requested, true to form, 
opposed it. Included in this legislation 
was the proposal of “returning to their 
respective homelands all political pris- 
oners and exiles now in slave labor and 
prison camps.” 

Although I will again introduce this 
legislation this year, it is nevertheless 
depressing that the United States is so 
willing to do business with the oppres- 
sors while totally ignoring the oppressed. 
The United States can truly be a world- 
wide consulate for the oppressed by 
bringing this issue to universal atten- 

fon. 

I include the article, “250,000 Still in 
Red Slave Camps,” from the Chicago 
Tribune of May 8, 1966, in the RECORD 
at this point: 

EXCLUSIVE: A REPORT ON POW’s IN THE 
U.S.S.R.: 250,000 STL mm Rep SLAVE 
Camps—Po.es, Term Over, KEPT on To 
LABOR 

( By Clyde Farnsworth) 

ViennA.—There is reason to suppose that 
& quarter million Poles and other foreign 
nationals are still slaving in Soviet work 
camps, more than 20 years after the end of 
World War II. 


This number and the names of some pris- 
oners, along with the location of their camps, 
have been revealed by the Polish Division of 
Radio Free Europe, which has collected the 
information over a period of years. 

Today, while the Polish Communist re- 
gime is trying to attract Polish exiles in the 
West back to their homeland, Radio Free 
Europe is telling the Polish people again 
about the fate of thousands of their country- 
men in the Soviet Union. 


GRIM STORY OF COLD WAR 


Behind this campaign and the shocking 
estimate of the number of lives involved lies 
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an inyolved but grimly fascinating story of 
the cold war. 

The last time news of large-scale Soviet 
detention of Polish nationals came to atten- 
tion was in 1955, when Radio Free Europe 
broadcast a series of programs about Soviet 
prison camps based on information supplied 
by returned German prisoners of war. 

The release of the Germans had been 
prompted by the then Federal Chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer, who told the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that there could be no normaliza- 
tion of relations between Bonn and Moscow 
until all Germans had been returned from 
Soviet prisoner of war camps. 


EX-PRISONERS AID CAUSE 


When the Soviets responded, and German 
prisoners began to return early in 1955, Radio 
Free Europe officials compiled a list of the 
returnees that eventually included almost 
4,000 names. To these men a questionnaire 
was sent, appealing for the names, descrip- 
tions, and other pertinent details about 
fellow prisoners from other countries who 
were still being detained. 

The purpose of the Radio Free Europe 
appeal—to effect the release of the other 
prisoners of war—was completely spelled 
out. And the response was considered re- 
markable. More than 90 percent of the 
former German prisoners filled out the ques- 
tionnaires, and some took the trouble to visit 
Radio Free Europe headquarters in Munich 
to provide a firsthand description of their 
prison life. 


DETAILS ARE LEARNED 


From them Radio Free Europe gathered 
the name of prisoners from countries all 
over the world. Included were details about 
the prisoners’ homes, their marital status, 
professions, the ages of their children, and 
so on. 

These descriptions enabled Radio Free 
Europe to set up files on approximately 
10,000 prisoners whose existence had been 
known by scarcely anyone but their Soviet 
jailers for a decade or more. 

The names of those from Western coun- 
tries were passed on to the governments 
concerned, usually through their embassies 
in Germany or through the International 
Red Cross. 

The first Radio Free Europe broadcast cam- 
paign to release Polish prisoners was opened 
July 31, 1955. 

DEMAND BY RADIO 

Radio Free Europe's Polish language sta- 
tion director, Jan Nowak, told Polish listen- 
ers at that time: 

“Germans, Austrians, and Italians—former 
soldiers of conquered enemy forces—are re- 
turning to their homes, while Poles remain 
in the depths of Russia because no one 
remembers them any longer or demands their 
return. 

“We demand the return to the homeland 
of Poles in Soviet prisons and labor camps— 
Poles who are suffering and dying 10 years 
after the end of the war because they com- 
mitted only one crime: They fought for 
independence.” 

For more than 7 months Radio Free 
Europe periodically broadcast the names of 
Poles and the prison camps where they were 
last known to have lived. The names were 
read at dictation speed so that listeners 
could write them down, along with any vari- 
ations in spelling that might have occurred. 


HELD IN SILENCE 

According to the freed Germans, the Polish 
prisoners of war had not been allowed to 
write their families or communicate in any 
way to the outside world. As a result, many 
were presumed dead because they had been 
missing for so long. In many cases, the 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts gaves the first 
indication that individual prisoners were in- 
deed still alive. 

The names and descriptions of the prison- 
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ers went out over the air in brief messages 
such as these: 

“Walenty Kucharski, 30 years old, born in 
Sosnowiec; lieutenant in the Polish Army; 
deported to Vorkuta after the war; mine No. 
29.” 

“Stefan Szymanski, 26 years old, from 
Lwow, arrested as a 16-year-old boy toward 
the end of 1945; has remained in camp No, 
36 in the region of Vorkuta," 

-Response to the broadcasts was such that 
there could be no doubt they were making 
an impact. Letters were received from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain asking the station to 
repeat particular programs so certain names 
could be verified. 

But few of the writers mentioned the 
names of those in whom they were inter- 
ested for fear that the letters might be in- 
tercepted and the prisoners face a worse 
fate. 

BROADCASTS ANNOY REDS 


Ignored initially by the Polish Govern- 
ment, the broadcasts caused considerable 
embarrassment to local Communist officials 
who were questioned by residents about the 
validity of the charges. Until that time the 
party line had always been that the Soviet 
Union held no more Polish prisoners of war. 

Poles took advantage of the presence of a 
great number of Russian soldiers, observers, 
and advisers to ask the same questions of 
them. In an attempt to halt the growing 
uneasiness, the Polish Government finally 
broke its 3-month silence to comment on the 
Radio Free Europe pronouncements, 

On October 31, 1955, Radio Warsaw re- 
ferred to “a certain number of repatriates 
from Russia” and noted a few weeks later 
that “Poles have been returning from the 
U.S.S.R. for several months now.” It added, 
“We are certain that the number of re- 
turnees will increase in the near future.” 


MORE AND MORE REPATRIATED 


The hope was given foundation by the ris- 
ing number of prisoners being freed. Before 
the end of 1955, a total of 6,429 Poles were 
repatriated. The next year the figure jumped 
to 30,786, and in 1957, to a record 93,872. 

Still in 1958—13 years after the war 
ended—85,865 Poles were returned from So- 
viet detention, and in 1959, 28,400 more. 

The Polish Red Cross claimed that all ex- 
cept 15 percent of the 245,000 repatriated 
Poles were actually residents of the territory 
annexed by the Soviet Union after the war. 
They said that only about 36,000 were ac- 
tually deportees. 

Even so, the imprisonment of 36,000 na- 
tionals of a “fraternal” Communist country 
would seem to require a lot of explaining so 
many years after friendly relations had been 
established between them. 

MANY QUIT PARADISE 

And the fact that so many of the bene- 
ficiaries of Russia’s postwar expansion had 
chosen to leave the Soviet paradise could 
hardly be comforting to communism’s inter- 
nationalist ideologists. 

Observing the return of a group of prison- 
ers from Russia in 1959, a Warsaw journalist 
said: 

“Looking at them, I could not restrain my 
own tears. And from the crowd of onlook- 
ers came anti-Soviet shouts and curses again 
and again. Take those poor devils to Com- 
rade Wieslaw [Wladyslaw Gomulka]. Let 
him see what the Soviets have done with 
these people.“ 

What they had done was to make the 
prisoners repay their jailers by working as 
miners, lumbermen, roadbuilders, and farm- 
ers. In short, the Polish prisoners provided 
a cheap source of labor to the Communist 
“liberators” of Eastern Europe. 

One of the first acknowledgments of the 
extent of Polish detention in Russia ap- 
peared on October 25, 1956, during the time 
of the Hungarian revolution. The paper 
Tygodnik Zachodni admitted that there had 
been official silence in Poland about the 
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“hundreds of thousands of Poles in Russia” 
and that this had given an excellent oppor- 
tunity to “foreign radio stations” to conduct 
“an anti-Polish and anti-Soviet propaganda 
campaign.” 

PAPER GIVES ADVICE 

It was time to speed up the repatriation 
of Poles from Russia, the paper added, sug- 
gesting that “a settlement of this humani- 
tarian problem is in the interest of Polish- 
Soviet friendship and will also silence the 
‘Free Europe’ broadcasts.” 

By mid-1959 the Polish Government was 
assuring everyone that “repatriation from 
the Soviet Union is complete.” But Nowak 
and his fellow Polish exiles didn't believe 
that even a majority of their countrymen had 
been released from Soviet detention, They 
-continued to search for further information, 

Within a year they were convinced that 
additional thousands of Poles were still work- 
ing in Soviet labor camps. And last Febru- 
ary they decided that enough material had 
been gathered to open a new campaign to 
force the release of the remaining Polish 
prisoners. 

A 45-minute special program on February 
14 referred to the station’s 1955-56 efforts 
and told of the new freedom drive that was 
being started. Typical Radio Free Europe 
programs described the various camps where 
Poles and other prisoners could be located. 

“In the far north of the Soviet Union, near 
Lumboyka and its environs on the Kola pe- 
ninsula in the Murmansk Oblast, Poles may 
be found among the 8,500 prisoners still held 
in three labor camps,” the broadcast said. 

STILL HELD CAPTIVE 

“Some of the Poles are serving prison terms 
for alleged political offenses committed dur- 
ing and immediately after the war. Those 
who have served out their sentences still work 
under compulsion and are forbidden to leave 
the area.” 

“Among the prisoners held in Gandala,” a 
later broadcast said, “there are Germans, 
Hungarians, and Poles, although the number 
and nationality of all the inmates are uncer- 
tain, They are employed in lumbering, in 
coal mining, and in the construction of rocket 
launching pads and sites, highways, railroads 
hostels, and hotels.” 

WARSAW NOW SILENT 

Although Radio Free Europe has made 
more than 40 broadcasts since February 
about the continued detention of Poles, the 
Warsaw government has again failed to com- 
ment on the matter. In view of the long de- 
lay in responding to the 1955-56 campaign, 
however, Radio Free Europe's Polish staff is 
not discouraged. 

The station is still receiving information 
and further responses from Polish listeners 
giving details about imprisoned relatives and 
camps, And, at the start of the third decade 
of the postwar era, there is still hope for 
foreigners imprisoned in the Soviet Union. 


LISTING or 56 SOVIET FORCED LABOR Camps 

1. Lumbovka: Mother camp. 

2 and 3. Lumbovka subcamps, Poles, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Germans, Russians— 
8,000 altogether, including women and chil- 
dren; mining of precious metails, construc- 
tion of airfields, roads. 

4. Another subcamp, liquidated because of 
epidemic. 

LOCATED ON KOLA PENINSULA 


5. Saborovo: Poles, Russians, a few Ger- 
mans—total 5,000; mining of precious met- 
als, building construction, road repairs. 

6. Wykhodnoy: Poles, Latvians—around 
3,000, including women; repairs to airfields, 
camp services. 

7. Noska: In uninhabited area; 
known about it. 

LOCATED IN NOVAYA ZEMLYA AREA 

8, 9, 10, 11. Viermyensk Vorkuta, Izma, 
Shchugor, Ukhta: Poles, Germans—alto- 


little 
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gether 6,000; construction of railroads, oil 
well drilling; terrible conditions, high mor- 
tality. 

12. Berezniki: Poles, Latvians, Lithuani- 
ans, Estonians, Germans—total unknown; 
heavy industry, manufacture of machinery. 

13. Sukhobezvodnoye: Poles, Russians, a 
majority of Germans, a small number of 
Hungarians—total 2,000; heavy and chemical 
industries; forest clearing. 

14. UFA: Poles from here transferred in 
1958, fate unknown; Hungarians, Ukrainians, 


‘Russians, a few Alsatians remain—total 


5,000; iron ore mines. 

15, 16, 17. Camps in Kirghizian steppes. 
Hungarians, Germans, Kalmuks, Russians— 
3,000 altogether; drilling of oil wells, rail- 
road track maintenance. 

18, 19, 20. Lemborskaya I, Lemborskaya II, 
Lemborskaya III: Poles, H 
mans, a small group of Finns—3,000 in each 
camp, including women and children; con- 
struction of factories, airfields, railroads, 
highways; oil well drilling, canal construc- 
tion. 

21. Ugor Kaukaski: Poles, Czechs, Jews— 
total 4,000; quarries, airfields. 

22. Navyersk: Camp for the military. Na- 
tlonalities unknown; 5,000 prisoners; quarry- 
ing, road construction, oil well drilling. 

23. Tbilisi : Poles, Hungarians, 


2,500, including women, 
plant, airfields. 


Electric power- 


24. Voronyezh: Poles, Germans, many 
Turks; coal mining. 
25. Dudina: Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, 


Rumanians, Germans, including women— 
total 1,500; factories, road construction. 

26. Kaluga: Poles, Baltic people, Rus- 
sians—total 1,000; road construction, canal 
maintenance, 

27. Yaroslavi: Not many Poles, mostly 
Hungarians. Germans—altogether 2,800; 
metallurgical factories, canal construction. 

28, Kadluga: Camp for Soviet officers; 
lum 

29. Kamenets Podoisk: Poles, Hunganians, 
Ukrainians—altogether 1,500; construction 
of airfields, highways. 

30, Pervomaysk: Small group of Poles, plus 
Hungarians, Russians—total 3,000 in 1960; 
factories, cement plants. 

31. Krivoy Rog: Poles, Lithuanians, Hun- 
garians, Germans, including women—al- 
together 2,400; cellulose factory, road con- 
struction. 

32. Tobolsk: Poles, Ozechs, Hungarians, 
including women; altogether 20 camps with 
500 prisoners each; construction of railroads, 
highways; drilling of tunnels. 

83. Enurmino: Estonians, Finns, Rus- 
sians—altogether, 6,600; various occupations, 
including construction of tunnels, airports. 

34. Kurgam: Poles, Estonians, Russians— 
altogether 5,000; road construction, 

35. Uka: Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
women—altogether 6,000; drilling of moun- 
tain tunnels, railroad construction, 

36. Ivashka: Nationality and occupations 
same as Uka; about 10,000 prisoners, 

87, 38, 39, 40. Existence and location con- 
firmed but no more details available; many 
prisoners sent here never return; official ex- 
planation is that, after serving sentences, 
they decide to settle there for good. [Lo- 
cated on Kamchatka Peninsula. ] 

41, 42. Darya I and IV: Subcamps: some 
Poles but mostly Germans, Kirghizians, Rus- 
sians—althogether 14,500; tunnel, air field 
construction. 

43. Kara-Kum: Camp for the military; also 
some Hungarians, Germans; prisoners dig 
canals. 

44, Karabash; Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians—altogether 3,500; factories, road 
construction. 

45, 46. Alma-Ata, Tlyupa: No other details. 

47, 48, 49. Subcamps. Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, many Ukrainians—altogether 16,000; 
cutting down forests; airport, factory, rail- 
road, highway construction. [Subcamps 
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Nos. 47 and 48 located in Lake Baykal area. 
Subcamp No, 49 located in Amur River 
area.] 

60. Ulan-Ude: Only Russians since 1958— 
total 3,500; mining of precious metals, forest 
clearing, railroad track maintenance. 

51, 52, 53, 54, 55. Bogoshi, 62 name un- 
known, Komsomolsk, Gandala, Wagner: Five 
camps under joint administration; no de- 
tails concerning nationalities and number 
but reportedly many Germans, Hungarians, 
lesser number of Poles; coal mining, coke 
factory, electric powerplants, railroads, high- 
ways, home building, rocket launching site 
construction. [Subcamp No. 52 located in 
Amur River area.] 

56. Voloshtchovka; Poles, Russians, Ger- 
mans, and subcamp of 5,000 Bulgarians—al- 
together 18,000; coal mines, heavy and chemi- 
cal industries, forest clearance, building of 
roads and airports. 


THE HOFFA STORY—PART 2 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as 
many residents of New York City know, 
the New York Daily News and the New 
York Times are on many occasions poles 
apart editorially. Their agreement on 
a particular issue must, to some degree, 
indicate a fair cross-section of senti- 
ment, at least for those in the New York 
City area. On March 8, these two giant 
dailies spoke as one concerning the im- 
prisonment of Jimmy Hoffa the day be- 
fore at the Federal Penitentiary, Lewis- 


„Pa. 
Observed the Daily News: 
Jimmy TAKES A FALL 

He said it couldn’t be done, but tough 
Jimmy Hoffa finally has been hauled off to 
the pokey—still yelling that jails are for 
other people. It has been 10 years since 
the government first began measuring the 
cocky little Teamsters boss for prison garb; 
three years since they hooked him for jury 
tampering. It took the creaking wheels of 
justice so long to finish the job of putting 
Jimmy away for eight years that we, along 
with a lot of others, were beginning to think 
Hoffa was as jail-proof as he claimed, 

Before taking leave, Hoffa brazenly tried 
to fit himself with a martyr’s cloak. “If 
they can do this to Hoffa, they can do it to 
anyone,” he said. 

Change the meaning a little, Jimmy, and 
that’s just the point. Even a man with the 
power, money and legal talent that a big 
union overlord has at his command can't 
break the law and then play hide-and-seek 
with justice forever. 


Devotees of the Times gulped their 
morning coffee to this temporary edi- 
torial sigh of relief: 

Exit HOFFA 

The walls of the Federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., swallowed up James R. 
Hoffa yesterday. The president of the giant 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
country’s largest and strongest union, went 
to jail still insistent that he was the victim of 
a “conspiracy” by his foes in high Federal 
office. 

But in a real sense Hoffa was the victim of 
his own twisted code—a code built on the 
idea that corporate society is a jungle, in 
which every man has his price. It was that 
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concept, ingrained in Hoffa by his early bat- 
tles as a dead-end kid in Detroit and rein- 
forced by all his experiences as he slugged 
his way to union power, that involved him in 
a morass of unsavory deals and associations 
and finally led to his exile from the A.F.L.- 
OJ. O. as a disgrace to organized labor. 

All Hoffa’s extraordinary qualities of dy- 
namism, intelligence and courage were 
flawed and in the end negated by his cynical 
outlook on the world. 

Hoffa hopes to get out of prison in time 
to resume the five-year presidential term to 
which he was elected last summer. But the 
warden at Lewisburg has made it plain that 
Hoffa will not be allowed to run the union 
from his cell, even though he once devoted 
close study to the record of a man who 
did just that—Joseph S. Fay, whose domina- 
tion of the New York-New Jersey building 
trades was only slightly impeded when he 
was sent to Sing Sing for extortion in 1948. 

The country’s interest centers now on 
whether the caretaker regime Hoffa has in- 
stalled in Teamster power will conclude a 
strike-free, noninflationary agreement in the 
negotiations currently under way for a new 
nationwide trucking contract. After that, a 
wild scramble is probable inside the union as 
power blocs form and struggle for ascend- 
ency in an organization accustomed to one- 
man rule. The union’s strategic hold on a 
key link in America’s transportation lifeline 
makes the outcome of that internecine strug- 
gle a matter of consequence for every citizen. 


At the present time when it is no 
longer novel to espouse the doctrine of 
civil disobedience, the triumph of justice 
in the Hoffa case is most reassuring. It 
serves as a source of encouragement to 
this Nation’s young people that even 
those with awesome power and influence 
are subject to the laws of the land. In- 
deed, the awesomeness of our system of 
laws can be glimpsed from the Hoffa ex- 
perience in which a formidable source of 
national power bowed to relentless legal 
pursuit. 

Paul Healy, the author of the three- 
part series, “The Hoffa Story,” recaps for 
us pertinent events in the Hoffa saga 
which gained for Lewisburg last Tues- 
day a most prominent resident. The sub- 
title of part 2 reads: “He Bet Trouble or 
Nothing and Raked in the Winnings,” 
and I include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

THe Horra Srory: He Ber TROUBLE OR 
NOTHING AND RAKED IN THE WINNINGS 
(By Paul Healy) 

WASHINGTON, March 7—The rise of Jimmy 
Hoffa, which was at least temporarily halted 
when he went behind bars today, was built on 
a succession of troubles. Troubles with rival 
union factions, with police, with politicians. 

For 35 years, Hoffa turned them to his 
advantage. As long as he stayed out of jail 
he could picture himself as being persecuted 
and boast (inaccurately) : “I ain't never been 
found guilty of nothin’...” Hoffa believes 
he had no choice but to fight for his life 
with every handy weapon from his earliest 
beginnings. 

He was born Feb. 14, 1913, in Brazil, Ind., 
the third of four children. His mother was 


of Irish descent and his father of Dutch 
origin. His father, a driller in coal mines, 
died when Jimmy was 7. His mother moved 
the family to Detroit “looking for some way 
to keep us alive,” Hoffa once recalled. 

After seventh grade young Jimmy quit 
school to become a stock boy in a department 
store. 

When he was strong enough, he got a job 
at a warehouse unloading produce from box- 
cars and trucks. Because the foreman 
“treated us like a dog,” Hoffa and five young 
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colleagues started a union. They forced the 
company to capitulate by refusing to unload 
a boxcar of highly perishable strawberries. 

In 1932, Hoffa took his union into the 
Teamsters and soon became business agent 
and later president of Detroit Local 299. In 
the roughest days of the depression, Hoffa 
and his aides went out organizing day and 
night. They collected dues as far away as 
Evansville, Ind. 


“EVERY STRIKE WAS A FIGHT” 


“Every strike was a fight,” he has recalled. 
“Detroit was the open-shop capital of Amer- 
ica. Every time you'd go near to a place to 
organize it, you'd get picked up and put into 
jail. The police beat you on the head with 
nightsticks. It was a mess.” 

Hoffa’s brother was shot, and Jimmy him- 
self got his “head broke.” He was arrested 18 
times in one day. The picket line arrests 
do not show on the police record, The rec- 
ord shows only that between 1933 and 1947 
he was arrested 16 times on a variety of other 
charges all related to union activities. This 
total doesn’t count traffic violations. 

During this period, Hoffa was convicted 
three times—once of assault and battery in 
a picket line fight, once of violating the anti- 
trust law (conspiring with unionized waste 
paper companies to prevent non-union com- 
panies from selling their product) and once 
on a misdemeanor growing out of a charge 
that he had forced grocers to buy permits 
from his union. 


DONATED PROCEEDS TO CHILDREN’S HOME 


In 1935, Hoffa took the lead in a plan to 
whip all the Midwest Teamster locals into a 
single powerful conferen the 
wishes of irascible Teamster President Dan 
Tobin. In 1940, he succeeded. Area con- 
ferences also were being organized elsewhere 
and, in 1952, Hoffa and the other labor “bar- 
ons” who headed the conferences steamrolled 
Dave Beck into the presidency in place of 
Tobin. 

Hoffa simultaneously was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Teamsters international, at 29 
the youngest man ever to make the execu- 
tive board. In this post, while the florid, 
soft-looking Beck made speeches on foreign 
policy, Hoffa undercut him by handling 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

Whenever a problem arose, Beck sent Hoffa 
to straighten it out. In each case, Hoffa 
made new allies—some with criminal records. 

Hoffa meanwhile continued to try to im- 
prove his public image. By 1956, he was 
such an important figure in the labor move- 
ment that the Teamsters held a $100-a-plate 
dinner in his honor in Detroit. Leading 
Detroit businessmen attended. Hoffa do- 
nated the proceeds—$265,000—to Israel to 
build a children’s home. 

Later that year there was set in motion 
an investigation which would focus for three 
years on Hoffa, though he was not its initial 
target. 

Chairman John McClellan (D-Ark.) of the 
Senate Permanent Investigations subcom- 
mittee and his chief counsel, Robert Ken- 
nedy, were nosing into Teamsters’ affairs. 
They found enough to cause the Senate in 
early 1957 to set up a select committee on 
labor and management shenanigans, soon to 
be known as the rackets committee. 

Beck's handling of the union's rich trea- 
sury was the committee’s immediate concern. 
But even before they held hearings on Beck, 
there was a startlingly melodramatic develop- 
ment. Hoffa was brought into court the 
night of March 13, 1957, on charges of hav- 
ing tried to plant a spy, one John Cheasty, 
on the committee. 

In the Hoffa trial, his first, that summer 
the government contended that Hoffa had 
bribed Cheasty, a New York lawyer, to get 
a job on the committee and feed him infor- 
mation. But Cheasty, the government al- 
leged, had spilled the plot to Kennedy, and 
Kennedy had asked him to play along with 
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Hoffa and trap him, Thirty-one FBI agents 
took the stand to supply details on how the 
trap had been baited for Hoffa—and how he 
had allegedly passed $1,000 to Cheasty. 

Kennedy was so confident he said that 
“if Hoffa isn’t convicted, I'll jump off the 
Capitol.” 


OFFER TO SUPPLY PARACHUTE FOR RFK. 


But Hoffa proved to be more convincing 
on the witness stand than Cheasty. He 
denied everything and the jury acquitted 
him. It was one of the greatest of triumphs 
for defense attorney Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams—who gloatingly offered to supply & 
parachute to Bobby for his leap. 

But at the same time the McClellan prob- 
ers were digging deeply into Hoffa's links 
with the underworld. In August, 1957, they 
began to spread them on the record. They 
had already put the skids under Beck, al- 
leging that he had misused $370,000 in union 
funds. In September, Hoffa was elected to 
succeed Beck as Teamsters’ president. 

Thus in bringing down Beck the commit- 
tee had unwittingly made room at the top 
for the much-tougher Hoffa. Newly elected 
president and fresh from his acquittal, Hoffa 
was cocky and almost cordial in his first 
days in the witness chair before the com- 
mittee. He called Kennedy “Bob” and re- 
fused to do what practically all of his ac- 
cused associates were doing— the 
Fifth Amendment. i aaa 

Instead, the little president of the world’s 
biggest union, with attorney Williams sitting 
next to him at $1,000 a day, relied on what 
he claimed was an incredibly bad memory. 
He knew that nobody could go to jail for 
perjury if he could get away with saying: 
“I don’t recall.” 

An ordinary witness might have been em- 
barrassed by some of the corners this led 
Hoffa into. 

When Kennedy asked Hoffa if he knew 
New York hoodlum John Di (alias 
Johnny Dio), he blandly replied: “Not to 
my recollection.” 

Then, as Kennedy prepared to play a tape 
of a tapped telephone call between Dio and 
Hoffa, he quickly emphasized: “Let the rec- 
ord show that I said it was to the best of my 
recollection.” 

As the weeks and weeks of hearings wore 
on, Hoffa seemed to wilt under the TV lights 
as more wiretaps and other evidence was 
produced to show that gangster types and 
terror and violence ruled much of his union, 
Once, he got so rattled he ended up spout- 
ing: “To the best of my recollection I must 
recall on my memory that I cannot remem- 
2 

Is that your answer?“ Kennedy asked in- 
credulously. The audience laughed. 

“Well, I am trying to help,” Hoffa replied. 
“This is a serious situation.” 

“If these things do not refresh your mem- 
ory,” drawled McClellan wearily, it would 
take the power of God to doit. The instru- 
mentalities of mankind obviously are not 
adequate. . proceed.” 

During the 1958 hearings, Kennedy later 
recalled, Hoffa sometimes fixed him with an 
evil eye—“A deep, strange penetrating ex- 
pression of intense hatred” Then, Kennedy 
sald, “he would wink at me. I can’t explain 
it. Maybe a psychiatrist would recognize the 
symptoms.” 

In its report, the rackets committee 
charged that the Teamsters membership had 
been betrayed, democratic processes had been 
stifled, that money, including pension, and 
welfare funds, had been misused to the tune 
of at least $9.5 million. It warned that cogs 
in the union which controlled all transpor- 
tation in the U.S. were in the hands of the 
likes of Dio. 


HE GAVE KENNEDYS CHANCE TO SHINE 


For these “corrupt practices” the Teamsters 
were kicked out of the AFL-CIO by a vote of 
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5-1. Hoffa thumbed his nose at the federa- 
tion. His main effort was to survive as the 
Teamsters’ monarch. 

Not all the challenges to Hoffa’s absolute 
power as president could be squelched by his 
musclemen. In 1958, a group of hardy dissi- 
dent Teamsters filed suit in federal district 
court to prevent his taking office. The court 
allowed Hoffa to remain as provisional presi- 
dent pending a cleanup of the union to be 
carried out under the prodding of a board 
of three outside monitors.” 

The board was a gun held at the head of 
Hoffa. It was dissolved after installing a 
modern accounting system for the union’s 
labyrinth of finances. 

If the racket committee had inadvertently 
put Hoffa in the Teamsters’ saddle, Hoffa, a 
perfect foil, had given two ambitious young 
men a chance to play the “good guys.” 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), a mem- 
ber of the committee, was planning to run 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
in 1960, and his brother Robert was to man- 
age his campaign. The investigation of Hoffa 
had made the Kennedy “brother act” familiar 
through newspapers and television to the 
households of the nation. 

Republican Hoffa fought the Kennedy can- 
didacy. He did not relish the Kennedys pur- 
suing their “vendetta” against him from the 
White House. When Kennedy was elected 
and Bobby became Attorney General, he dis- 
covered that his court troubles—which he 
eo always licked before—were just begin- 

ng. 


FEWER PEOPLE ARE BEING FOOLED 
BY L.B.J. PROPOSALS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, my 
mail reflects exactly what my close con- 
tact with the voters has shown: fewer 
people are being fooled by White House 
doubletalk. Whether the subject be 
Vietnam or taxes, social security or the 
farm program, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the credibility gap between prom- 
ise and performance. 

A few years ago, workers were going 
to receive “help” by having their profit 
sharing plans changed from capital gains 
treatment to ordinary income treatment. 
The farmer has come to realize that vol- 
untary farm programs are really con- 
trolled programs. Tax “revisions” usu- 
ally end up being tax increases. People 
know this—they are not fooled. 

A constituent of mine from Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, has not been fooled. The 
following letter indicates that he, like 
many more of his fellow Americans, have 
pierced the veil of semantics here in 
Washington and knows what is going on. 
This is one American speaking and I 
suggest that all Members of this body 
consider these views, Mr. Speaker. 
Fewer people are being taken in by the 
liberal big spenders. Their day is com- 
ing. Iam also including the article from 
the Thursday, March 2, 1967, Wall Street 
Journal to which my constituent has 
referred. 

The letter and article follow: 
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Marcu 6, 1967. 
Representative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: I hesitate writing you again, 
so soon after our recent exchange of corre- 
spondence; however, the enclosed article in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 2nd is of 
such significance that I feel I must again 
express to you my thinking, and my resultant 
personal situation. 

I am 72 years of age, and am filled with 
apprehension each time I read something 
to the effect that the Treasury Department 
is concerned over the “welfare” of the 20 
million persons over 65, and intend to make 
some revisions in their special allowances. 
Each time, in my case, the revisions ulti- 
mately resulted in an increase in my Income 
Tax. This in turn has created a greater 
“freeze” in my personal investments, as well 
as a reduction in my general spending. 

For example, several years ago the Press, 
TV and Radio heralded an average 20% 
reduction in personal Income Taxes through 
a readjustment in the rate structure. Coin- 
cident with this, the 4% credit allowed for 
years for Dividends Received was first re- 
duced by 2%, and then eliminated alto- 
gether the following year. 

The 4% taken away from the Stockholders 
was back to the Corporations issuing 
the Dividends, by reducing their basic tax 
from 52% to 48%. This has meant a sub- 
stantial tax increase to me personally, and 
other Golden Agers in my predicament, as 
71% of my total income this past year, in- 
cluding Social Security and Pension, has 
come from Dividends. The result is that in- 
stead of being decreased, my tax has actually 
been increased. 

The Treasury Department has announced 
that in 1967 the full deduction from income 
for Prescriptions and Medical costs will no 
longer be allowed for those over 65, but the 
usual 1% and 3% of Total Income must first 
be deducted. 

Announcement has also been made that 


full Hospital and Medical Insurance Policy’ 


Premiums deductions will no longer be 
granted those over 65, but only one-half, or 
not over a maximum of $150.00. Again both 
of these revisions affect me, and serve to 
raise my total tax considerably. 

I now read in the enclosed article that 
President Johnson is proposing further 
changes in the tax structure for those over 
65. Under this proposal the additional $600 
Personal Exemption is to be eliminated, as 
well as tax credit for retirement income. 
These are to be replaced by a single exemp- 
tion, as the current system is “too compli- 
cated”. 

Together these latest revisions again rep- 
resent a still further increase in Taxation for 
me, and undoubtedly for the majority of the 
1.4 million mentioned who will be affected, 
out of a total of 20 million citizens who are 
over 65, or approximately only 7% of this 
age group. I do not know what the percent- 
ile is out of the overall total of all taxpayers; 
however, it must be miniscule. 

The absence of a powerful Lobby, or insuf- 
ficient Voter Strength, seems to be the only 
discernible reasons as to why this class of 
Citizen has been singled out each year for 
the past several for those substantial in- 
creases, whereas the major sources of the 
needed and justifiable additional tax income 
seem to continue to maintain Lobbies strong 
enough to protect them from paying their 
reasonable and rightful share. I refer to the 
so-called “Co-operatives” and the “quasi 
legal” Foundations, who in many instances 
are in direct competition with tax paying 
Corporations, yet are still tax exempt. Also 
included are Insurance Companies, Oil De- 
pletion Allowances, and many other recog- 
nized tax loopholes and inequities, 

No one objects to paying their fair share 
of the cost of maintaining the justifiable 
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costs of our Government, but when a small 
minority is repeatedly subjected to a with- 
drawal of their so-called “Golden Age Con- 
siderations”, and forced to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of taxation, we can only lay 
our situation before fair minded Legislators 
such as you, and ask for help. 

Writing you on this subject is redundant, 
as I am sure I know your personal feelings; 
however, I do want to add a few significant 
and personal facts, as one of your Constitu- 
ents, to your arsenal of Ammunition on this 
subject when this subject comes up on the 
Floor of the House for consideration. 

Again, with best personal regards, believe 
me. 

Cordially yours, 


. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 2, 1967] 
New Tax TREATMENT OF RETIREMENT IN- 
COME INCLUDED IN PROPOSED SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY BOOST 

WAsHINGTON.—One-third of the nation’s 
elderly taxpayers would pay higher levies un- 
der President Johnson’s proposed changes in 
the tax treatment of Social Security pensions 
and other retirement income, a Treasury of- 
ficial said. 

As part of his requested package of higher 
Social Security cash benefits, Mr. Johnson is 
asking for abolition of the long-standing in 
come-tax exemption for Social Security pen- 
sion checks, an end to the extra $600 personal 
exemption enjoyed by over-65 taxpayers, and 
repeal of a special tax credit for such retire- 
ment income as dividends, interest and rents, 
The Administration wants these special ex- 
emptions replaced with a single exemption. 

The tax proposals were disclosed by Assis- 
tant Treasury Secretary Stanely Surrey as the 
House Ways and Means Committee opened 
public hearings on the Social Security pack- 
age. Mr. Surrey argued that the current 
system is too complicated and discriminates 
against persons who keep working after age 
65. Committee members are expected to 
question Administration officials closely on 
the proposal when testimony resumes this 
morning. 

Mr. Surrey said that of the 20 million citi- 
zens age 65 or over, only 4.2 million cur- 
rently have some income-tax Uablilty. 

The Administration wants these special ex- 
emptions replaced with a single exemption, 
Mr. Surrey argued that the current system is 
too complicated and discriminates against 
persons who keep working after age 65. 

Under the proposed system, single persons 
over 65 would get a $2,300 exemption, but if 
they earned more than $5,600 annually 
they would lose $1 of the exemption for each 
dollar of income over $5,600, with the exemp- 
tion vanishing at $7,900. Married couples 
would be granted a $4,000 exemption, but if 
they earn more than $11,200 annually the 
exemption would be cut back dollar for dollar 
for income over $11,200, with the exemption 
eliminated at $15,209. 

According to Treasury calculations, the 
new system would remove about 500,000 low- 
income elderly taxpayers from the lst of 
4.2 million over-65 persons who currently pay 
taxes. Mr. Surrey said that 2.3 million more 
would pay lower taxes, but that 1.4 million of 
the upper income elderly—a third of this tax- 
paying group—would pay more. 

“They will lose the special tax benefits now 
available to them since they have no demon- 
strable need for special tax relief.“ Mr. Sur- 
rey said. He added, though, that the higher 
tax bills would in many cases be offset by the 
President's companion proposal for a 15% in- 
crease in Social Security pensions. 


RESULTS OF POLL 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
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may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the tabulations have just been com- 
pleted on my first constituent poll of this 
session, and I find the results most 
interesting. 

I was particularly interested in the 
opinions expressed on the President’s 
policy in Vietnam and the bombing raids 
on North Vietnam. 

It would appear from the overwhelm- 
ing support for these raids that the ma- 
jority of the people favor heavy pressure 
to end this conflict, and feel that unilat- 
eral cessation of the raids would merely 
prolong the war. 

However, the administration position 
on Vietnam generally barely received 
approval of the majority of those an- 
swering the poll. This would indicate 
that the people are divided on the ques- 
tion of the President’s leadership, for 
whatever reason, but are willing to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert 
in the Recorp the results of this poll: 

1, In general, do you agree with President 
Johnson's policy on Viet Nam? 


Percent 
Sal mee Sent tila a en ape A eye alae. ies Si Soe ae 58 
Cg hs cle a Haye DASE HE ir i, 36 


2. Continue the bombing of North Viet 
Nam or stop it? 


Percent 

Dentinte: Udy sd ets ode tes 75 

E A RES I Seeks Sie 21 

3. Permit tax credits for some portion of 
college tuition payments? 

Percent 

PTT. ͤ TVT 77 

PTT ͤ TTT 22 


4. Permit tax credits to private industry 
for some portion of the cost of job training? 
Percent 


5. Tighten postal regulations to reduce 
the amount of unsolicited mail delivered to 
homes? 


Percent 
Util ec BE ne ped Bh EONS EAE 88 
Ne e 9 


6. The President should be elected by 
popular vote instead of through the Elec- 
toral College? 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr 


said in Buenos Aires: 
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In no part of the world does the United 
States have greater and deeper ties than it 
has in the Western hemisphere. 


This profound but simple statement of 
fact lends added substance to the valid- 
ity of our participation in the forth- 
coming summit meeting of the American 
Presidents at Punta del Este. 

President Johnson will bring to this 
historic event deep and sincere mani- 
festations of friendship for our Latin 
American neighbors in clear support of 
Ambassador Bunker’s words. 

Encouraging developments have been 
achieved in the years of the Alliance for 
Progress, but much more achievement 
is necessary. In this great undertaking, 
we must count on the best contributions 
both of government and of the private 
sector, throughout the hemisphere. 

It is my earnest hope that greater in- 
centives can be generated to stimulate 
private enterprise in the economy of 
these developing nations. Obviously, the 
role of governments is essential, but 
many believe that the ultimate success 
or failure of the Alliance for Progress 
will be determined essentially by the at- 
titudes and actions of the business com- 
munity in both the United States and 
Latin American countries. For we all 
know that private enterprise, given en- 
couragement, can provide much of the 
stuff of progress—industry, diversifica- 
tion, jobs, and better living conditions. 

To encourage U.S. investors, the 
United States has concluded investment 
guaranty agreements with 18 Latin 
American republics. 

Under the specific risk guaranty pro- 
gram, U.S. private investors are pro- 
tected by the Agency for International 
Development against the inconvertibility 
of local currencies and possible losses re- 
sulting from expropriation, war, revolu- 
tion, and insurrection. 

The United States and our Latin 
American partners in the Alliance for 
Progress have no bias against private 
enterprise. One of the goals of the Punta 
del Este Declaration is to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise in order to encourage the 
development of Latin American coun- 
tries at a rate which will help them to 
provide jobs for their growing popula- 
tion, to eliminate unemployment and to 
take their place among the modern in- 
dustrialized nations of the world. 

Thus the programs of the Alliance for 
Progress look to a constantly strength- 
ened and modernized private sector as 
. major instrument for economic expan- 

on. 

I wish the President Godspeed and I 
have every confidence that our repre- 
sentation at Punta del Este will gain full 
support at home. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT BILL 


WOULD AID NORTH COUNTRY 
ECONOMY 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
allow State or community-owned air- 
ports to qualify as international airports 
of entry and thus have customs facili- 
ties, if they were willing to pay for the 
services. 

Because of the importance of this bill 
to the economy of northern New Hamp- 
shire, I urge that it be given quick con- 
sideration by the House of Representa- 
tives, The reasons for introduction of 
the measure are contained in the press 
release I issued today, which I attach 
here for my colleagues’ perusal: 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT BILL Is INTRODUCED 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman James C. 
Cleveland today introduced a bill he said 
could be “a boon to air travel and the econ- 
omy in our Northern areas.” 

The bill would require designation of state 
or community-owned airports as interna- 
tional airports of entry if the state or local 
governmental agency agrees to provide fa- 
cilities and funds for customs’ operations at 
the airports. 

Several airports in Northern New Hamp- 
shire could benefit from this legislation, said 
Congressman Cleveland, including those at 
Berlin and Whitefield. Expo 67 adds special 
urgency to the need for this legislation, he 
said 


In the past, explained Congressman Cleve- 
land, Treasury Department officials have not 
established customs’ facilities at smaller air- 
ports because of the costs involved. And, he 
said, even in cases where the communities or 
states owning the airports were willing to pay 
the full costs involved, Treasury Officials were 
prevented by law from installing customs’ 
service. 

Cleveland’s bill would change this and al- 
low establishment of the customs’ facilities, 
if the airport owner agreed to furnish free air- 
port space for the federal officials and reim- 
burse the federal government for salaries and 
operational expenses. 

Such designations as international airports 
in Northern New Hampshire would allow 
travelers from Canada to land in these air- 
ports instead of having to detour to larger 
airports further South as is now the case. 


FAIR PAY FOR HOUSE WITNESSES 
IS. PROPOSED 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today reintroduced legislation to pay wit- 
nesses before committees of the House of 
Representatives the same appearance 
fees and expenses paid by the other body 
and by Federal agencies. 

Witnesses now testifying before House 
committees are paid $9 a day and 7 cents 
a mile for travel. But at the same time, 
witnesses who testify before committees 
of the Senate and Federal agencies are 
paid $16 a day and are reimbursed for 
travel at the rate of 12 cents a mile. 
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This discrepancy is wrong and is un- 
fair to these witnesses. Often persons 
appearing as witnesses before my own 
House Committee on Public Works are 
persons who receive low salaries and who 
have had to travel long distances to 
Washington. The higher rates of com- 
pensation allowed by the Senate and 
Federal agencies are themselves only 
barely adequate, if that, to pay neces- 
sary expenses. The compensation paid 
by the House is wholly inadequate. 

Our present limitations were estab- 
lished in 1955. Perhaps they were real- 
istic then, but it is impossible to imagine 
trying to visit Washington at today’s 
prices, high hotel rates, meal costs and 
other expenses, on $9 a day. 

The failure to pay adequate compen- 
sation to witnesses is not only a severe 
burden on the individuals involved, it 
actually impedes the work of committees. 
Often, persons whose testimony is sorely 
needed are unable to appear because they 
cannot afford the financial drain. I urge 
my colleagues to approve the more real- 
istic figure of compensation. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS CLAIMS BILL 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am, to- 
day, introducing a bill to pay off a 112- 
year-old debt owed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Mississippi, Pillager, and 
Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Under this bill, members of these bands 
would receive the moneys awarded them 
in a 1965 judgment by the Indian Claims 
Commission, and the governing bodies of 
the White Earth, Leech Lake, and Mille 
Lacs Reservations would determine how 
such moneys will be spent. 

My bill represents a recent consensus 
of the Chippewa Bands involved, but no 
moneys can be distributed until such 
legislation is passed by Congress and 
signed into law by the President. 

As a sponsor of similar legislation in 
the previous Congress, I am hopeful that 
the current Congress will take favorable 
action on my new bill at the earliest feas- 
ible time. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 

A bill to provide for the disposition of judg- 
ment funds now on deposit to the credit 
of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe of In- 
dians on behalf of the Mississippi Bands 
and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
Bands of Chippewa Indians 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 

United States to the credit of the Minnesota 

Chippewa Tribe of Indians on behalf of the 

Mississippi Bands and the Pillager and Lake 

Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa Indians 

that were appropriated by the Act of Octo- 

ber 31, 1965, to pay a judgment by the Indian 
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Claims Commission in docket 18-B, and the 
interest thereon, after payment of attorney 
fees and expenses, may be advanced or ex- 
pended for any purpose that is authorized 
by the tribal governing bodies of the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe and the White Earth, 
Leech Lake, and Mille Lacs Reservations with 
whom the members of the Mississippi Bands 
and Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands 
of Chippewa Indians are affiliated, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. Any 
part of such funds that may be distributed 
per capita to the members of the tribe shall 
not be (1) subject to the Federal or State 
income tax, (2) subject to any lien or claim 
of attorneys or creditors, and (3) held to be 
“other income and resources” as that term 
is used in sections 2(a)(10(A), 402 (a) (7), 
1002(a) (8), and 1602(a)(14) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 


SUPPORT OF RESTORATION OF 
T- PERCENT INVESTMENT TAX 
CREDIT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McDonaLtp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to note that the 
President has asked the Congress to re- 
store the 7-percent investment cred- 
it for business. Certainly, the sluggish 
economy that we are now experiencing 
can be traced, in part, to the decision to 
clamp the lid on the investment credit. 
And as a representative of a district 
acutely sensitive to slumping auto sales, 
swollen inventories, and projected lay- 
offs, I favor any measure which will spur 
the economy. But, there are certain in- 
consistencies in the President's call for a 
singular measure to cure our current 
economic ills which must also be eradi- 
cated if our economy is to regain its 
health. 

First, it is incredible to believe that the 
businessman will hasten to take advan- 
tage of this tax credit when the admin- 
istration continues to demand that a 6- 
percent surcharge be imposed on cor- 
porate profits. And it is inconsistent 
with sound economic practices to decrease 
revenues without cutting back on ex- 
penditures as well. Neither the consumer 
nor the corporation will be pleased to be 
mortgaged with a huge deficit. 

The President informed the Congress 
in January that his budget forecast a 
deficit of some $8 billion even with the 
surcharge. Now, we are told that the 
deficit will climb to some $12 billion. If 
this is the case, then we simply must cur- 
tail our domestic spending. 

But, that aside, I question whether res- 
toration of the investment tax credit is 
not too little too late. Five months ago, 
the administration informed us that the 
T-percent investment credit had to 
be removed in order to halt what ap- 
peared to be an inflationary trend. This 
despite certain indications which sug- 
gested that the rapid growth in new plant 
and equipment expenditures was slowing 
of its own accord, 
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Yet, the President had his way and 
everything came to a screeching halt, 
so much so that the Department of Com- 
merce now tells us that we face a serious 
decline in capital investment. Rather 
than the projected rise of $1.5 billion, 
capital expenditures have dropped from 
$62.8 billion in the fourth quarter of last 
year to $62.6 billion in the first quarter 
of 1967; and, it is anticipated that they 
will sink to $62.25 billion in the second 
quarter. 

Now the administration is moying to 
reverse a serious miscalculation. But, is 
this single measure sufficient? I think 
not. 

Faced with the prospect of a 6-percent 
surcharge, the businessman is not likely 
to embark on some ventures to increase 
profits. Faced with the prospect of in- 
creased taxes to pay off a huge Federal 
deficit, the consumer is not likely to in- 
crease his spending. Hence, we need not 
only to remove the threat of added taxes 
and cut down on the appropriations for 
domestic programs, we must also con- 
sider other measures for strengthening 
our economy. 

We should, for example, immediately 
consider an across-the-board corporate 
income tax cut so that companies not 
in a position to invest in new facilities or 
equipment will be encouraged to make 
other expenditures. And we should con- 
sider the possibility of cutting excise 
taxes as a way of strengthening con- 
sumer spending. 

In any event, we cannot expect any 
significant gains from the restoration of 
the investment credit if we do not, at the 
same time, abandon the proposal for a 
surcharge, curb our domestic spending, 
and provide some incentives for the econ- 
omy to develop free of constant and 
quixotic manipulation by the Federal 
Government. 


THE FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a good friend of mine 
who is a farmer in the vicinity of New 
Ulm, Minn., Mr. Armund Scheibel, in 
which he asks, “What is going to happen 
to the American farmers?” He goes on 
to state that taxes on his farm have gone 
up $929 since 1952 and that he has been 
forced to compete with meat and dairy 
imports in the face of the cost price 
squeeze which is reducing farm income 
and has driven the parity price ratio 
down to 74 percent. 

In order to bring Mr. Scheibel’s letter 
to the attention of my colleagues I place 
his letter in my remarks together with a 
newspaper article which Mr. Scheibel en- 
closed with his letter reporting an inter- 
view with Mr. Homer Jackson, manager 
of the Production Credit Association of 
Rifle, Colo.: 
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New ULM, MINN., 
March 8, 1967. 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: What is golng to hap- 
pen to the American farmers? 

With taxes going up for example my farm 
since 1952 my taxes have gone up $929.00. 
Dairy herds are being sold off right and left. 
We have been a well fed nation for many, 
many years and now our products are priced 
below production cost. Meat and dairy prod- 
ucts are being imported. ANCHER where are 
we going. Are we going to be swallowed up 
by corporation farming and our children 
and grandchildren become slave labor. 
ANCHER you and JoHN ZwacH should lay 
down the law to the big city congressman 
you both know how hard it is to come by a 
dollar by farming. For your information I 
am sending you a clipping of a P.C.A. man- 
ager out in the ranch country to me it is just 
terrible. 

Please turn this clipping over to the other 
senators from Minnesota such as MCCARTHY 
and MONDALE and Zwack. 

Trusting this will give you a little thought 
as to what rural people are concerned about. 

Yours truly, 
ARMUND SCHEIBEL- 


THE PLANNED DESTRUCTION OF THE FAMILY 
FarmM—A LONGTIME CATTLEMAN’S DEVAS- 
TATINGLY FORTHRIGHT ATTACK ON CHAIN 
MONOPOLIES AND THEIR DESTRUCTIVE Ants 


Homer Jackson is manager of the Produc- 
tion Credit Association of Rifle, Colorado, a 
position he has held for 23 years. An out- 
spoken advocate of the family-owned farm 
and ranch, he has appeared often before 
commissions and public officials on behalf of 
stockmen. Early in 1965 he contacted mem- 
bers of the National Food Marketing Com- 
mission in Washington and officials of the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
order to detail for them the plight of the 
primary producer in the red meat business. 
Later, he appeared before the National Food 
Marketing Commission at the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming hearings. The opinions and find- 
ings expressed here are those of Mr. Jackson; 
provocative and devastatingly forthright, 
they are cause for serious reflections and dis- 
cussion, 

NFO Reporter: Mr. Jackson, in your talks 
before cattlemen's associations, wool grow- 
ers—in short, those in the farming busl- 
ness—what do you try to convey. 

Jackson: I tell them that if they are stock- 
men or bankers or in business in any way 
connected with livestock production, they 
have one thing in common—we are losing 
our position in the livestock industry. It is 
essential for responsible people in position of 
leadership throughout the livestock indus- 
try, within Congress and governmental de- 
partments, as well as the publishers of all 
sources of news media to recognize that 
fundamentally the producers of livestock 
represent the foundation of the entire in- 
dustry. 

NFO Reporter: What is the greatest threat 
at this time. 

Jackson: The greatest threat to the live- 
stock industry and the future welfare of 
the farm families of America is that whether 
through blindness, ignorance or complacency 
of fear of retaliation, leadership overlooks or 
falls to evaluate the crumbling deterioration 
of the industry at the foundation level. 

NFO Reporter: By crumbling deteriora- 
tion, do you mean the stockmen are going 
broke? 

Jackson: Exactly. To present a picture of 
the situation, I would like to start by out- 
lining our experience in financing the stock- 
men of northwestern Colorado. At least 91 
per cent of our loans are in financing live- 
stock. Last year we loaned over $18 million 
and this year we were about $3 million ahead 
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of that. Over the past nearly a quarter of 
a century we have studied the operating 
methods, operating costs, repayment pro- 
grams, financial statements, marketing 
methods and market prices. I am sure that 
anyone of you who could have been in our 
position for this length of time would ap- 
preciate the seriousness of this momentous 
trend that has taken hold of agriculture and 
the speed and certainty with which these 
giant corporate chain stores, packing houses 
and feedlots are controlling and taking over 
our industry. 

NFO Reporter: Specifically, how does cost- 
of-production square with the prices ranch- 
ers are getting for, say, calves? 

Jackson: The year 1965 was the 7th 
straight year when the average price of calves 
sold off our ranches was below cost of pro- 
duction, Over 90 per cent of the ranch 
operators today cannot show a sound rea- 
sonable program of total debt repayment 
from the livestock operation. Income from 
livestock will not meet operating costs, pro- 
vide a living and permit repayment of the 
livestock and real estate loans in more than 
90 per cent of the cases. 

NFO Reporter: With 90 per cent of the 
farmers simply not making it, what kind 
of a picture is this constructing? 

Jackson: People are leaving the farms 
and rancheg at the most rapid rate in the 
history of this nation—500,000 farm and 
ranch people were economically forced out 
of business in 1965. Colorado alone lost 
5,000 farms in the past five years. Those 
who stayed have doubled their loans to do 
so. To give you some facts: during 1960, 
our association loaned $10 million to 410 
members. During 1965, we loaned $18 mil- 
lion to 375 members. In 1960 our average 
sized loan was $14,900. In 1965, it was 
$32,000. 

NFO Reporter: Considering this loan pic- 
ture, and the prices being received for live- 
stock, does the present situation make man- 
datory loan cutoffs? 

Jackson: The only way we and other lead- 
ers can continue financing livestock opera- 
tions is by using real estate as additional 
collateral. To point out how this practice has 
grown—seven years ago, in 1958, we had 6 
per cent of our loans secured by real estate 
collateral valued at less than $1 million. 
Today, 56 per cent of the loans are secured 
by real estate collateral valued just under 
$12 million. Now these figures are facts and 
they clearly show the extent to which stock- 
men are pledging their ranch holdings to 
absorb operating losses. 

NFO Reporter: To digress a moment— 
what does this situation do to young people 
entering the ranching or farming business? 

Jackson: It is economically impossible for 
young people to engage in the ownership of 
practical sized farms or ranches. In fact, if 
we do not get a profit back into the ranching 
business or the American family owned 
ranches and farms, they are through. That's 
why it is time for responsible people to rec- 
ognize what's going on. Iam sure that not 
one rancher in 20 understands or is even 
thinking about the real causes affecting his 
markets and we all have an enormous job of 
informing the producers. It is time we 
jerked the blindfolds off. 

NFO reporter: At bottom, why is the pro- 
ducer in the position you've just described? 

Jackson: To understand this, we've got to 
analyze our marketing methods. The only 
system of marketing we have ever known 
has been governed by the law of supply and 
demand creating a competitive marketing 
system. That system is still working at the 
ranch level out here in the country, but it 
has been replaced completely by monopolistic 
control in the other end of our industry. 


NFO re : Do you mean the stocker 
cattle situation? 
Jackson: Yes. As an example, at the be- 


ginning of this year, we had a very active 
demand for stocker cattle here in the coun- 
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try. Farmers and ranchers began bidding 
against each other for calves and breeding 
cows which forced the market up. This 
created optimism and as the market ad- 
vanced, optimism grew stronger and what we 
have had here in the country these past few 
months is the only market we have ever 
known—supply and demand and competitive 
bidding actively controlling the market and 
establishing the prices. But we should keep 
in mind, it was the result of ranchers and 
farmers bidding against each other to force 
their own market up and they borrowed the 
money todoso. But when we get away from 
the country market and livestock moves to 
the feed lots, to the packers and the retailers, 
then the law of supply and demand and com- 
petitive bidding no longer establishes market 
prices, and the chain stores primarily are in 
control. 

NFO Reporter: Let’s talk about chain 
stores a minute. What is their position and 
method of control? 

Jackson: In the U.S., approximately 90 
per cent of all the dressed beef and groceries 
are sold through chain stores. Now the 
whole basic concept of our problem rests on 
a clear understanding of that point. Just 
keep in mind that before they can sell it, 
they first have to buy it. When they are 
that big in the retail market, they are of like 
sizes in the buying market and they have a 
dominant, complete control over the market. 

NFO Reporter: Can you clarify what you 
mean by the term “control?” 

Jackson: Compare conditions today in the 
major terminal markets with what they were 
like a few years ago. Most of us have 
shipped to and are familiar with the Denver 
market. Remember when the market 
opened on Monday morning, the alleys would 
be full of local merchants, meat market 
owners and butchers from all over the city 
of Denver and neighboring areas. Also, the 
packer buyers were out in force to supply the 
outlying towns and areas away from Denver. 
All of those buyers were on that market, 
bidding against each other to fill their orders 
for the coming week. That was competition. 
It was there every week throughout the en- 
tire year and the law of supply and demand 
was in control. 

NFO Reporter: What’s the market like to- 
day? 

Jackson: Well, those merchants, meat 
market owners and butchers of our state, in 
fact, of all the United States, have been re- 
placed by chain stores and the major chains 
set the market by simply stating the price 
they will pay for dressed meat. They don't 
bother to go into the yards and bid on the 
live animals. They simply set the prices 
their stores will pay for dressed meat and 
that dressed meat price establishes a “ceil- 
ing” under which the packer, the feedlot 
and the producer have to operate. This is 
the situation in Denyer and it is duplicated 
in all the major markets throughout the 
nation. The retail chain stores with their 
enormous concentration of buying power 
control the “ceiling” price of dressed meat 
and the rest of the industry has to live under 
that “ceiling.” 

NFO Reporter: Yet you hear talk of chains 
competing with each other, and the National 
Food Marketing Commission more or less 
gave a clean bill of health to chains. 

Jackson: Still the hearings established 
that chains are not in competition with each 
other to the extent that their volume makes 
it appear for several reasons: First, the big 
major chains are fairly well operating in 
separate areas of the country. Second, there 
are 25 major chains in the country that do 
80 to 85 per cent of the retail business. It 
has been established that 23 of these stores 
do not have their own procurement or pur- 
chasing agencies. Rather, they buy off what 
is known as the “yellow sheet.” The “yellow 
sheet” is a marketing publication listing 
prices of dressed beef, pork, lamb, dairy prod- 
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ucts, etc. Now 23 of the major stores use 
that price guide to determine what they will 
pay rather than to set up their own procure- 
ment agency and go out and bid on a com- 
petitive market. Their reason, as some have 
stated, is that if they know they are paying 
the same price for their products that their 
competitor pays, they can meet competition 
with their competitor in the retail market. 

NFO Reporter: Are there any chains that 
do not follow the “yellow sheet’’? 

Jackson: The two largest chains in the 
nation reportedly do not follow the “yellow 
sheet” but do have their own procurement 
agency and buy on the active markets. 

NFO Reporter: Who puts out the “yellow 
sheet“ —that is, who determines the “yellow 
sheet” prices? 

Jackson: That question has not been an- 
swered in any meaningful way, and it has 
not been confirmed just who the publishers 
are, but it is generally accepted that since 
“the two majors” set their own market prices 
that the “yellow sheet” is based on the aver- 
age price paid by the two major chains. 

NFO Reporter: Doesn’t this imply that 
two chains are setting the price for most of 
the food commodities of this nation? 

Jackson: It does. In other words, about 
a half dozen men fix the price of dressed beef 
for the nation each week—a price that the 
entire cattle industry has to live under. Now 
think that through. There’s nothing com- 
petitive about such an arrangement and we 
stockmen accept it by saying, There's noth- 
ing we can do about it.” 

NFO Reporter: What effect does this con- 
centrated buying power of the giant chains 
have over packers and feedlot operators? 

Jackson: To understand that, we have to 
look into the manipulations and price fixing 
practices the packers have resorted to in 
order to live under the “ceiling” price estab- 
lished by the chains. Now the packer may 
know as far as a week in advance what the 
price for dressed beef is going to be, so he 
contacts the country feedlots and buys their 
cattle at a fixed price. They are shipped to 
his plant and bypass the terminal market en- 
tirely. He tells the feeder he will pay the 
same price on the market so why should the 
feeder pay a commission. This practice has 
become so prominent that it has forced 
the terminal markets out of business and 
destroyed competitive bidding. 

NFO Reporter: What about packers going 
into the feedlot business? 

Jackson: Well, they have done that. Now 
that in itself would not appear harmful to 
us and we might take the position that 
packer-owned feedlots offer another outlet for 
feeder cattle—which as producers suits us 
because we are always looking for more cus- 
tomers. But the packer-owned feedlot is 
one of the most vicious market controlling 
powers operating today. 

NFO Reporter: What is the anatomy of 
this “controlling power?” 

Jackson: A packer with his own cattle on 
feed is in a position to draw on his own 
supply anytime he needs them and can easily 
depress a market by doing so. Mr. Rodeen, 
President of the Sioux City, Iowa Stockyards, 
brought out in his testimony at the Des 
Moines Food Commission hearings how ef- 
fectively packers there controlled his market. 
He illustrated by explaining that due to 
storm conditions they were about 2,000 cattle 
short on the market. Now normally a short- 
age of 2,000 cattle would raise the market 
$1.00 to $1.50. He said that two packers 
sent to their own feedlots that day and 
shipped in 2,500 cattle which were dumped 
on the terminal market. So, instead of hay- 
ing a shortage of 2,000 head, their market was 
oversupplied by 500 head and it broke the 
price 50 cents. Take April 22, 1966. The 
Denver market quoted slaughter steers 50 
cents to 70 cents lower and heifers fully 
50 cents lower. Sales were confirmed on 310 
loads of steers and 248 loads of heifers for 
a total of 558 loads. The market stated that 
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packers were filling larger than normal share 
of their requirements from their own feed- 
lots. Now that is an example where ample 
cattle are available on the market to supply 
the packers demand, but instead of buying 
on the terminal markets, the packer can go 
to his own feedlot to supply his demand and 
thus break the market 50 cents to 75 cents 
by doing so. And if you want to figure that 
out, it amounts to somewhere around 70 to 
80 thousand bucks on one day’s trade. 

NFO Reporter: What about contract 
feeding? 

Jackson: This is another tactic they are 
using to get around the Packers and Stock- 
yard Act, which limits their own feeding 
operation. They contract with individuals, 
farmers and others to feed for them and in 
this manner they have a supply of cattle on 
feed which they are able to draw on at will, 
the same as if they were in their own feed- 
lots. This packer feeding combination is the 
direct control of market prices for fat cattle 
that we are confronted with today. It is 
this combination of power and manipulation 
that the Bandstra Bill is designed to break up 
and certainly it deserves the support of the 
stockmen of this state. 

NFO Reporter: What was the Bandstra 
bill? 

Jackson: The Bandstra bill was a bill which 
Representative Bandstra of Iowa sponsored 
for the purpose of prohibiting them from 
contract feeding and contract buying. This 
measure received strong support from the 
feeders and stockmen in Iowa, Nebraska and 
Wyoming, and I recommended that stock- 
men in Colorado support it. 

NFO Reporter: Doesn’t the Packers and 
Stockyards Act supposedly prohibit chain 
stores from getting into the feedlot business 
and likewise limit the extent to which pack- 
ers may feed? 

Jackson: The Packers and Stockyards Act 
under the USDA was passed in 1921 and con- 
tains many effective controls and protective 
laws, but it needs to be brought up to date 
and some laws revised to meet present day 
conditions. The Packers and Stockyards Act 
does not require the packer to report cattle 
he has on contract feeding, nor does it re- 
quire him to report cattle on hand less than 
30 days. He does not have to report cattle 
owned by individual members of his firm. 
As an example, the Mumford Feed Lot is also 
the Mumford Packing Company. It is all 
the same family. In reporting to Packers 
and Stockyards Division, Mumford Packing 
reported feeding approximately 25,000 cattle. 
Actually the Mumford Feed Lots feed about 
175 to 200 thousand cattle. In short, these 
reports by the Packers and Stockyards Divi- 
sion are not only erroneous but they are pro- 
tecting the packer and are injurious to our 
position, 

NFO Reporter: To what extent are packers 
feeding? 

Jackson: The national figure for the per 
cent of packer feeding varies from 4.5 per cent 
to 5.5 per cent. They show, for instance, in 
Colorado that packers are engaged to the tune 
of 5.5 per cent. Actually it is known that 
they feed approximately 30 percent and one 
feedlot operator testified that it would run 
about 40 per cent. California runs about 35 
per cent. Arizona approximately 50 per 
cent and other states hold the general 
comparison. 

NFO Reporter: Are economic projections 
based on the low USDA figures, or on the 
“actual figures?” 

Jackson: The USDA reports obtained 
through the Packers and Stockyards Division 
are used by economists, colleges, editorialists 
and most everyone who publishes informa- 
tion regarding the markets or who studies 
them, This erroneous information going to 
our Congressmen, governmental department 
heads and being published through all of our 
marketing news is a major damaging factor 
to our end of the industry, 
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NFO Reporter: What about the corporate 
feedlots? How do they fit into the picture? 

Jackson: Well, they're springing up all 
over the country and crowding out the indi- 
vidual farmer feeder, The Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fort Collins recently reported that 
7 per cent of the feedlots in Colorado fed 65 
per cent of the cattle and that figure is gen- 
erally about true over most of the western 
states. Nearly 65 per cent of the individual 
farmer-owned feedlots have been crowded 
out of business. The effect of these big feed- 
lots in combination with the packer owned 
feedlots has been to erect another control 
over our marketing methods, 

NFO Reporter; At the feeder level? 

Jackson: To clarify this, let’s go back and 
compare the Denver market a few years ago 
over in the Feeder Division with conditions 
as they are today. Remember when you 
shipped in the fall, the alleys were full of 
farmers and individual feeders in there bid- 
ding against each other to buy feeder cattle 
for their own feedlots. That made competi- 
tion. Nearer home, remember when we 
started the Rio Blanco and Holy Cross 
Feeder Sales through the Rifle and Glenwood 
Springs auctions? We had individual farm- 
ers and feeders from the Fort Collins-Greeley 
area of this state and from Iowa, Missouri, 
and Nebraska all coming to these sales to 
buy their feeder cattle and the barns were full 
of active competitive buyers. Now with con- 
ditions as they are, 65 per cent of the feeders 
forced out of business, the big packer feedlots 
and the big corporate feedlots are repre- 
sented on the central markets and in the 
auction barns by one or two order buyers. 
These fellows have a fixed price in their 
pocket and they immediately establish a 
“ceiling price for the auction that day.” Also, 
they are going to the country with that same 
price in their pocket telling the producer 
that he can save money by selling at home 
instead of paying a commission through the 
auction. 

NFO Reporter: In a word, the competitive 
market system has vanished? 

Jackson: That's right. All of the major 
terminal markets have been nearly elimi- 
nated. The Denver Stockyards is closing 
down to an auction market only, just one 
commission firm. Kansas City is in about 
the same position. Chicago, except for a 
hog market, is nearly closed. Los Angeles 
has completely gone out of the picture. 
Omaha remains today as the leading termi- 
nal market, but like the rest its days are 
numbered. The competitive market system 
is gone and for anyone to still contend other- 
wise is simply being blind to realities and is 
most harmful to us. 

NFO Reporter: In spite of the known 
existing controls over markets, many econ- 
omists and leading spokesmen for the cattle 
industry are still using the prospects for 
“demand” as offering a bright future for the 
farmer. In fact, the same has been ex- 
pressed by high USDA officials in regard to 
other farm production. 

Jackson: No denying that demand is 
greater than we have ever known in our 
lifetime. We have had the greatest demand 
we could hope for ever since World War II. 
Our population has increased nearly 50 mil- 
lion. Per capita consumption has doubled 
from 50 to 100 pounds per person. And still 
we are selling our cattle today at about 30 
per cent less than we sold them for 15 years 
ago. Demand has nothing to do with it. 
The population is estimated to reach 330 
million in the next 34 years. The world pop- 
ulation will double from 3 billion today to 
6 and one-fourth billion in the next 35 
years. There is no other product this na- 
tion produces in greater demand than beef, 
and still, we, at the foundation level are 
being forced out-of business. I just noticed 
a published report recently to the effect 
that our government and other leading 
world governments are seriously concerned 
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with the fact that right now we are pro- 
ducing food on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Here in America our surpluses are gone. 
So don’t worry about demand. It is here 
and will be here for generations to come. 
We will not benefit from it under our pres- 
ent marketing methods. 

NFO Reporter: In your opinion, what will 
cattlemen have to do to protect the markets 
of their industry? 

Jackson: We have to obtain from Congress 
a law forcing monopolistic controls over the 
chain stores and the packers. Their buying 
practices and their retail business should be 
regulated through some form of P.U.C. au- 
thority, the same as we control all public 
utilities. They must be required to pay the 
cost of production. If we are to survive, we 
must establish our own marketing system 
under which we set the price for the produce 
we sell instead of asking the buyer to set the 
price for us. We are still selling just as we 
did 100 years ago. We haven’t changed or 
improved our method of marketing at all, 
Colorado cattlemen are celebrating their 
100th anniversary this year. If they hope to 
celebrate their 105th anniversary, then we 
in this state and the stockmen of the nation 
must wake up and go after some effective 
methods for protecting the markets of their 
industry. 

NFO Reporter: How much time do farmers 
and ranchers have? 

Jackson: Let’s back off from the trees and 
look at the forest. Make your own observa- 
tion of what you know and see going on 
before you. Draw your own conclusions. At 
least 95 per cent of the local merchants and 
butchers are gone; 65 per cent of the farmer 
feedlots are out of business; 500,000 farmers 
forced out of business last year. Colorado 
lost 5,000 in the past five years, and livestock 
and real estate indebtedness has doubled. 
All of our major central markets have gone 
out in the past five years. Draw your own 
conclusions. This is no longer a trend. This 
is no longer something to talk about that may 
happen in the future. We are on our way 
out. We haven’t much time left. It has 
happened to others and it is happening to 
us. 


PROPOSAL FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAXES 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask, 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. McCiure] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's proposal for increased Social 
Security taxes has not caught the fancy 
of my constituents. I have had a great 
deal of mail on the subject, and nearly 
all of it opposes the administration’s 
program. A surprising amount of the 
protests have been made by social secu- 
rity recipients themselves who see it as: 
First, inflationary; second, a hardship on 
young wage-earners who must foot the 
bill; and third, the lastest in a series of 
vote-buying gimmicks heralding the 
1968 election—vote now, pay later. 

In this connection, I wish to pay 
tribute to Berwyn Burke, of the Hailey, 
Idaho Times, for a very perceptive edi- 
torial on this subject. I include it as a 
part of my remarks. 

From the Hailey Times, Feb. 16, 1967] 
Tue Tax THAT Has Grown LIKE Topsy 
The tax that has grown like topsy, until 

it’s now getting to be a monster and a mill- 
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stone around the neck of millions of workers 
and employers has the fancy name of Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act but is bet- 
ter known as Social Security. It started out 
on a modest 1 per cent basis and now has 
grown to where workers pay 4.4 per cent of 
their first $6,600 of annual income, or a maxi- 
mum of $290.40 per year. The employer, 
whether he is making ends meet or not, must 
match it. 

But we have a man in the White House who 
talks about the benefits he is going to give 
everyone, but makes no mention of the ter- 
rible tax increases he has in mind. LBJ’s 
plan is to raise the rate to 5 per cent in 1969 
and to 5.55 per cent in 1973. The taxable 
base would climb to $7,800 in 1968 to $9,000 
in 1971, and to $10,800 in 1974! 

The 5.55 per cent rate and the $10,800 base 
would mean a maximum annual Social 
Security and Medicare tax in 1974 of $599.40 

. or $600 in round numbers. For some 
workers and employers it would mean their 
F.I.C.A. taxes would more than double within 
a seven-year period. 

A $600 tax for 20 years is $12,000 just for 
one form of taxation, and this tax started 
out, you should keep in mind, at the maxi- 
mum rate of $30 a year! It illustrates what 
happens when a gang of politicians get the 
habit of spending other people’s money and 
find a way to siphon it out of practically 
every pocket in these United States. They 
never stop raising the tax and the base 
but if enough people yell loud enough and 
long enough and keep yelling... they 
might get scared of being booted out of the 
government trough and put on the brakes, 
and ease the pressure. And paying that tax 
now is plenty tough and is very likely to get 
rougher . . . not for some other guy but for 
you and I. Let the White House know 
through Congress what you think about pay- 
ing for the benefits LBJ wants to trade for 
votes in 1968. 


SOVIET STRATEGY TO CONTROL 
KEY MARITIME TRANSPORTA- 
TION ROUTES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
nationalization by Egypt in 1956 of the 
Suez Canal and the impact of that event 
at Panama, I have repeatedly stressed 
in addresses, in and out of the Congress, 
that this startling occurrence was not an 
isolated matter but part of a worldwide 
pattern for gaining control of key mari- 
time waterways and adjoining areas 
from which they can be dominated. 

The strategic water routes and areas 
on which this struggle is now focused are 
the Suez Caral-Red Sea route, the Strait 
of Malacca in southeast Asia, the ship- 
ping lanes around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Panama Canal. The op- 
erations for the control of these arteries 
of transportation are far more advanced 
than is generally realized and behoove us 
to be alert. 

As to the Panama Canal, the key issue 
is not the much discussed U.S. control 
over the Canal Zone versus Pana- 
manian but U.S. sovereignty versus 
Communist control. In regard to the 
Suez Canal-Red Sea route, the Suez 
Canal is already dominated by Egypt, 
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which in turn is dominated by Soviet 
power. This means that this key water- 
way is already under effective Soviet 
control. 

The projected withdrawal of British 
forces from Aden in 1968 will create a 
vacuum that Red power is already striv- 
ing to fill. If successful, this effort will 
place control of the southern approach to 
the Suez waterway under Soviet power 
and serve to advance its influence in sur- 
rounding areas. 

The latest information on the last is 
that arrangements have been made for 
the training of Eritreans in Red China 
and Soviet Cuba as guerrilla fighters and 
terrorists to reinforce the Eritrean “Lib- 
eration” army. If Soviet power succeeds 
in taking Eritrea and Aden in addition 
to its plans for the Suez Canal, it will 
be in a position to infiltrate and take over 
Ethiopia and the Republic of the Sudan. 
In the event of war between the Soviets 
and the United States or any other free 
nation, the Suez Canal would undoubt- 
edly be operated as a Soviet waterway 
sealed off for the transit of all Western 
vessels of commerce of war. 

As with the Suez Canal so with the 
Panama Canal. Soviet planning and 
strategy have long been directed toward 
taking over the latter. Red power has 
already obtained control of Cuba and is 
striving to establish its power in Vene- 
zuela, the Dominican Republic, the Gui- 
anas, and Colombia, all of which are in- 
dispensable protective areas for the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Apropos the Suez Canal-Red Sea route, 
I quote a recent news story as part of 
my remarks: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1967] 
CUBA Sam To Acree To TRAIN ERITREAN GUER- 

RILLAS—HAVANA Is REPORTED BACKING ANTI- 

REBELS—INSTRUCTION FOR TERRORISTS BY 

PEKING ALSO INDICATED 

(By Eric Pace) 

ADDIS ABABA, ETHIOPIA, March 2.—Cuba has 
agreed to train guerrilla fighters for an 
Eritrean secessionist movement, which has 
been waging a mounting campaign of terror 
and harassment against the Ethiopian cen- 
tral Government of Emperor Halie Selassie, 
informed sources reported’ yesterday. 

The informants, who declined to be iden- 
tified for publication, said the Moslem of- 
ficers of the secessionist Eritrean Liberation 
Army had also been making arrangements to 
send men to Communist China for schooling 
in terrorist techniques to use against the 
5 Christian Addis Ababa re- 

e. 

There was no indication here when the 
Eritreans would arrive in Cuba or when they 
would return to reinforce the Liberation 
Army. 

A half dozen Moslem Arab countries have 
been funneling money and equipment to the 
Liberation Army and its political arm, the 
Eritrean Liberation Front. The organiza- 
tions want full independence for the 48,000- 
square mile former Italian colony of Eritrea, 
which was joined to Ethiopia in 1952. 

EGYPTIANS AND SAUDIS VIE 

The United Arab Republic and Saudi 
Arabia, vying for influence in the Moslem 
world, have been among the principal sup- 
porters of the secessionist movement, which 
has been trying to rally the loyalty of the 
Moslem 70 per cent of Eritrea’s population of 
1.5-million to its crescent flag. 

Armed with mortars and bazookas, and 
with heavier artillery reported hidden in 
reserve, the Eritrean Liberation Army ter- 
rorists have been waylaying trucks, disrupt- 
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ing rail traffic and blackmailing opponents 
intermittently. 

Well organized despite the fact that they 
have no single outstanding leader, the 
Liberation Army and the Liberation Front 
are a continual embarrassment to Emperor 
Haile Selassie and the 6,000 Government 
[police force]. 

The Liberation Army, whose hard core 
numbers only 2,000 men at most, carries on 
its intermittent terrorism solely in Eritrea, 
a largely malaria-infested strip of land along 
the Red Sea. 

Dissident Eritreans feel that their eco- 
nomic development has been neglected by 
the Emperor, who has concentrated on build- 
ing up Addis Ababa as a showcase to en- 
gender pride among the Ethiopians and awe 
among the leaders of other African nations. 


NO IMMEDIATE THREAT SEEN 


The terrorists, who have no clearly de- 
fined ideological leanings, have not been ef- 
fective enough to pose an immediate threat 
to the political stability in Eritrea. Their 
activities, however, are part of a broad jock- 
eying for power by Moslem nations that is 
unsettling the Red Sea area. 

Besides supporting the Eritreans, the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic is backing anti-British ter- 
rorists in Aden, while Somalia, armed with 
Soviet weapons, hopes to annex French So- 
maliland if it gains independence. 

Broadcasts from Cairo have been encour- 
aging the Eritrean secessionists, and Somalia 
has been providing passports for them to use 
in traveling to Egypt, Iraq, and Syria for 
schooling and training, 

The hard core of the terrorist has grown 
year by year since Eritrea was joined to 
Ethiopia, with the blessings of the United 
Nations, 15 years ago. 

Africans returning from China have re- 
ported that Eritreans were already in train- 
ing there, but these reports have never been 
confirmed, And it is considered unlikely 
that Peking would accept others for training 
now while is own domestic turmoil con- 
tinues. 


TRAVEL AGENT PROBLEMS RECEIV- 
ING INCREASED ATTENTION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 89th Congress the Subcommittee on 
Regulatory and Enforcement Agencies 
of the House Small Business Committee 
held extensive hearings on the role of 
small business in air transportation. 
One of the central issues of these hear- 
ings was problems of small business 
travel agents and their relationship with 
scheduled air carriers and the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board. The subcommittee re- 
ceived voluminous testimony to the ef- 
fect that travel agents were being 
treated as ‘‘second-class citizens” as one 
witness put it. 

Recently, a number of hopeful devel- 
opments have occurred which suggest 
that increased attention is being given 
the problems of travel agents and that 
in the months ahead there may be sub- 
stantial improvement in the conditions 
of which they complained during the 
Small Business Committee hearings. 
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One of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Small Business Committee’s 
report on air transportation was: 

It is recommended that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board designate one of its offices as the 
Official forum for agent complaints. If, in 
the opinion of the Board, this would over- 
burden existing personnel, then it is recom- 
mended that a new office be created for this 
purpose. Individual small business travel 
agents do not have Washington counsel, nor 
are they familiar enough with the complexi- 
ties of CAB regulations that they always 
know which bureau or section they should 
go to with a particular matter. The intent 
of this recommendation is that travel agents 
have available to them an official to receive 
travel agent problems. It would be his re- 
sponsibility to call to the attention of the 
Board or the appropriate members of the 
staff those problems being encountered by 
agents. 


In January of this year Chairman 
Charles S. Murphy appointed his special 
assistant, Miss Joan Coward, to serve 
as the Board’s principal liaison with 
travel agents. Travel Agent magazine 
published an article setting forth Miss 
Coward’s views on her new position. Un- 
der unanimous consent I place this arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks: 

CAB LIAISON CHIEF: AGENT PROBLEMS To BE 
EXPEDITED 
(By James Hogg) 

WasHINcTON.—Joan Coward says her new 
post as CAB Special Assistant on travel agent 
matters will be “mostly a job of listening” 
to agents’ problems to see that they get 
proper consideration from the Board. 

In her first interview since taking on the 
new responsibility, Miss Coward, a career civil 
servant, who likes to fly, told The Travel 
Agent that her job, as she sees it, will be to 
act as a “funnel” between agents and the 
Board to make certain letters and problems 
get to the right bureau or authority. 

“If I see a letter from an agent that needs 
attention, I’ll see that it gets it,” she stated. 
_ Miss Coward said she has “no plans at this 
time” to hold formal, regular meetings with 
ASTA or IATA officials. 

However, she continued, “I do anticipate 
that I shall attend some industry meetings 
and hear agents’ problems.” She added that 
she hopes to work with industry leaders on 
an informal basis as problems arise. 

Asked to name what she thought were the 
key problems straining relations between 
agents and the airlines, Miss Coward singled 
out “equal incentives,” that is, more equi- 
table commission rates for agents selling do- 
mestic tickets versus international transpor- 
tation, and the regulations governing the 
present North Atlantic GIT fare. 

“But as to how deeply the Board will get 
into this dispute, I don’t know yet. It is 
mainly for the agents and carriers to work it 
out among themselves.” She said the two 
groups “have to face up to a mutuality of 
interest,” which might take the form of 
“more dialogue” and perhaps some sort of 
“formalized arrangement between the ATC 
and travel agents.” 

As to relations between airlines and the 
agents during the past year, Miss Coward said 
she thought they had improved, but urged 
closer cooperation in the future between 
agents, the ATC, and IATA. 

The CAB still “doesn’t see any need” for 
licensing of travel agents, she said, and told 
Congress of this. But if some kind of regula- 
tion does come, it should be only on the 
federal level. States should stay out of mat- 
ters dealing with interstate transportation, 
she declared. 

What does she think of the people she now 
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has to work with? “I think travel agents 
are extremely important to air transporta- 
tion, and will be even more so in the future,” 
she replied. 


The committee report also contained 
the following recommendation: 

It is recommended that travel agents and 
the Air Traffic Conference take all steps nec- 
essary to bring about regular meetings be- 
tween carriers and agents’ representatives for 
the purpose of discussing mutual problems. 
It is further recommended that the House 
Small Business Committee, during the 90th 
Congress, keep itself informed as to the de- 
gree to which this recommendation is imple- 
mented. r 


At its meeting on March 1, the Air 
Traffic Conference’s Policy Committee 
reviewed means of improving liaison and 
communications with the travel agency 
industry. Concluding that such a pro- 
gram would be in the best interests of 
both travel agents and airlines, the ATC 
Policy Committee decided to approach 
the leaders of the various travel agent 
organizations for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a meeting of such groups with the 
airline policy group to discuss the proper 
organization of a joint group for future 
discussions, the composition of such a 
group, and the broad subject areas where 
joint discussions would be fruitful. One 
of the matters requiring examination in 
this connection will be the representa- 
tion on the joint group of travel agents 
which are not members of a travel agen- 
cy organization. 

Travel Weekly in its March 7 edition 
described this meeting in the following 
language: 

From the Travel Weekly, Mar. 7, 1967] 
ATC SEEKS MEETING WirH AGENTS To LIFT 
“DIALOG CURTAIN” 

WASHINGTON, Mar. 3.—The domestic air- 
lines this week took a first step to shatter the 
“communications barrier” between travel 
agents and carriers. 

ATC’s new Passenger Traffic Policy Advis- 
ory Committee voted to meet with agency 
representatives to seek ways and means to 
3 an “open dialogue” on trade mat - 
The ATC is expected to place the proposal 
before ASTA, the Assn. of Retail Travel 
Agents and the Assn. of Bank Travel Bureaus 
within two weeks, The Creative Tour Opera- 
tors Assn, and American Automobile Assn. 
may also be invited. 

The need for closer agency-carrier rela- 
tions was stressed strongly in a recent report 
of the House Small Business Subcommittee. 

On another matter, the policy committee 
this week declined to recommend a stand 
on federal licensing of agents. The commit- 
tee observed that no licensing proposal is 
currertly before Congress. 


In addition to these encouraging and 
commendable actions taken by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Air Traffic 
Conference, at least one of the major 
scheduled domestic air carriers has 
moved to work in closer cooperation with 
small business travel agents through an 
experimental ticket referral program. 

This new program being conducted by 
American Airlines was also described in 
some detail in the February 14 issue of 
Travel Weekly. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this description of the Ameri- 
can Airlines referral project appear at 
this point in my remarks: 
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EXTEND AGENT REFERRAL PROJECT TO Four 
Orrs AMERICAN TO PURSUE SUBURBAN 
EXPERIMENT AFTER St. Louis TEST 

(By Martin Deutsch) 

New Yorg, Feb. 3—A ticket referral ex- 
periment” conducted by American Airlines 
for suburban St. Louis travel agents will be 
extended in that area for another six months 
and also tested for a similar period in San 
Francisco, Cleveland and Washington, D.C. 

Kept carefully under wraps until now, 
the program will be expanded to suburban 
areas nationally if the pilot projects are 
successful, 

During a six-week period last November 
and December, American’s telephone reser- 
vations staff in St. Louis referred 1261 ticket 
requests to the 17 participating travel 
agents—and of this number 264 clients, or 
21%, actually went to the agencies as 
recommended. 

It was on the basis of these “promising re- 
sults” that American decided to expand the 
“trial” to four cities for an extended run, 
Sixteen of the 17 St. Louls agents were en- 
thusiastic about the referrals, and the only 
negative reaction came from an agent who 
said he lacked the parking facilities to han- 
dle point-to-point ticket traffic. 

In a spot-check, Travel WEEKLY con- 
firmed that the agents were highly lauda- 
tory, even though initially they were getting 
chiefly 5%, short-haul bookings. Travel 
agent Ed Tenholder had a typical reaction: 
“This program builds potential clients, edu- 
cates people in our neighborhood to the fact 
that we are here, exposes airline travelers 
to an agency, and encourages traffic into our 
office.” 

American’s management feels that refer- 
rals provide a concrete opportunity to show 
agents that “we genuinely want to work 
with them, that we are not merely giving 
lip-service to the trade when we say we want 
to do everything possible to cooperate with 
them and to better their revenues.” 

The carrier feels that the suburban re- 
ferrals are a “solid service” to the customer, 
in that he does not have to travel to a city 
ticket office in a congested business district, 
or bother with ticket counter lines at the 
airports. The system has been confined to 
outlying communities where there are no 
CTO’s, since the service would offer no ad- 
vantage to clients who live in high-traffic 


areas. 
“we think we've got a real hot item here 
for the agents,” said an AA vice-president. 
American has tried referral programs in 
the past, but they have been “ill-fated and 
short-lived” because of opposition by local 
sales and reservations personnel, and & seri- 
ous build-up in telephone “holding time.” 
In St. Louis, the reservations clerks were 
briefed and trained for weeks before the 
first trial period, and holding time was not 
appreciably affected during the six weeks. 
NINE MAJOR STEPS 


The plan works this way: (1) An AA 
reservations clerk gets a call for a ticket. 
(2) He asks for the basic passenger informa- 
tion, including name, address and tele- 
phone number. (3) From the telephone ex- 
change he can tell whether the client lives 
in a suburban location, and then the Zip 
Code Number will further pin down the 
section, 

(5) Working from a chart which gives 
him the name, address and phone number 
of the agent nearest the customer, he will 
recommend that the caller pick up his ticket 
at that travel agency. (6) In those rare cases 
where the passenger is equi-distant from 
two agents, the airline clerk will give both 
addresses and allow the client to make the 
decision. (9) If the client prefers a ticket- 

-mail, or prefers to pick it up at a CTO 
or at the airport, the cierk will handle the 
reservation. 

In the instruction sheets, the procedure is 
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spelled out with great clarity for the airline 
staff. The clerk is advised to ask the caller 
whether it would be convenient for him to 
pick up his ticket by a specified date. If 
the answer is yes, he is told to follow up 
with: “Perhaps there is a travel agent close 
to you where it would be convenient to pick 
up a ticket. Let me check.” 

The sales and reservations people have 
also been told repeatedly that “it is very 
important that we do a thorough and efi- 
cient job on this experiment so that a true 
evaluation can be made and we can give 
accurate recommendations from the results.” 

American’s St. Louis office reported that 
the chief reasons given by customers during 
the six-week experiment for not choosing 
to pick up the tickets from an agent were 
these: 

Most of the 80% who declined the agency 
offer had never before done business with 
an agent. “Well, we’ve always picked it up 
downtown. .. .” 

Thought they had to pay extra at an 
agency. 

Getting the ticket by mail was easier. 

Preferred to go to a CTO either because 
of habit or convenience. 


While none of the above develop- 
ments are conclusive, they are indica- 
tive of a new climate within the air 
transportation industry in which both 
the carriers and the CAB are attempting 
to give greater consideration to the 
legitimate wants and needs of small busi- 
ness travel agents, In the months 
ahead my subcommittee will be watch- 
ing with interest such further develop- 
ments as May occur. It is our hope that 
the travel agents will, themselves, strive 
to work in a spirit of cooperation with 
other elements of the industry in seek- 
ing further improvement. 


FROM BOY TO MAN IN THE JOB 
CORPS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Job Corps, what it is, what it does, 
and how it helps in the fight against pov- 
erty, was presented in an interesting and 
informative fashion Sunday, March 5, 
in the weekly magazine of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Pioneer Press. Reporter-photog- 
rapher Mike Zerby told the story 
through the eyes of his camera and the 
words of Mitchell Dozier, a corpsman 
at the Camp Isabella Conservation Cen- 
ter in the Superior National Forest. 

This effort to enable poverty-bound 
young men and women “to correct weak- 
nesses while discovering capabilities” is 
described in an article, the text of which 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp. The article is an adaptation 
of a story carried earlier by the Worth- 
ington, Minn., Globe. 

For those Members of this House who 
have doubts, or want to know more, about 
the Job Corps, I especially recommend 
this brief but encouraging glimpse into 
the life of one of the young Americans 
this program is helping. Through basic 
education, training, and the development 
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of attitude and outlook, the Job Corps is 
bringing young men and women to say, 
like Mitchell Dozier, “I’m hoping that 
one day I will become somebody.” 
From Boy TO MAN IN THE JOB CORPS 
(By Mike Zerby) 


Mitchell Dozier used to hate himself. 

He had only marginal reading ability and 
limited math skills. Finding a good job and 
a satisfying way of life seemed impossible. 

“I hated myself because I didn’t finish 
high school.” 

Now he is a member of the Job Corps, dis- 
covering himself, his capabilities and limita- 
tions. He is getting a basic education, learn- 
mg a trade and acquiring hope for the fu- 

ure, 

To become a corpsman, boys between 16 
and 21 must be citizens, have no criminal 
record, be school dropouts and unable to find 
or hold adequate jobs. Family income must 
be less than $3,500 a year. 

The 30,000 corpsmen are scattered through- 
out the country in 111 camps. Dozier ar- 
rived at Camp Isabella, in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest 90 miles northeast of Duluth, a 
year ago. His first impression of the camp: 
“A very beautiful place,” 

He is one of 224 boys being rehabilitated 
in group living, education, work projects de- 
signed to correct weaknesses while discover- 
ing capabilities. 

Corpsmen come from many places. To 
separate them from their old, presumably un- 
desirable, environment they usually attend a 
camp more than 300 miles from home, 

With so many new faces from differing 
backgrounds, Mitch, like many corpsmen, 
was initially “sort of lonely,” But now he 
“has a lot of friends at camp.” 

“Life is always work,” said Mitch, and 
group living is a full-time job. 

He is a leader in Dorm 4. Thomas Mc- 
Donald said Mitch was selected because he 
likes people and wants to help them, “He's 
a good leader.” 

“As a leader I have to see that the guys 
always get up on time, that they cooperate 
in group living and do what is necessary,” 
said Mitch. This includes housekeeping and 
maintenance in the dorm, 

Complaints are aired at dorm meetings. 
There are some problems and flareups, but 
“most of the guys, if you take time to talk 
with them, will straighten out,” said Dozier. 

Only 81 disciplinary discharges have oc- 
curred. 

Group living is considered a most im- 


portant part of the program. 
“Getting an education is im t, for 
Mitch. “I will be satisfied when that is 


done.” 

Education is composed of reading, math, 
driver education, world of work and a trade. 
Corpsmen spend 40 per cent of their time 
in class, the rest working. Tests determine 
educational levels and the students progress 
at their own speeds. 

Mitch started reading at second grade 
level, is now at ninth grade level, will reach 
twelfth grade level before leaving. He is 
studying algebra and typing and in driver 
education he is learning about bulldozers 
and graders. 

As a result of the world-of-work course, 
Mitch hopes to become a volunteer in VISTA, 
another anti-poverty program. By helping 
others in need of help, he feels he can “sort 
of pay back” for the help given him. 

Corpsmen completing the program should 
be able to compete with the average high 
school graduate. 

Work at the camp gives practical experi- 
ence, mostly in forestry and conservation. 
They have built parts of Camp Isabella, in- 
cluding a gym; thinned forests, built camp- 
sites and roads. 

“Mitch has progressed quite well,” said 
Nate Nelson, a camp official. “He's 


He works. He doesn't goof off. He's develop- 
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ing a sense of responsibility. This is part 
of what we're trying to do.” 

The gym is a needed part of recreation 
at the camp. They have a fledgling basket- 
ball team in the Silver Bay league. There 
is also a recreation hall with pool table and 
movies. 

But after learning and working all week, 
what does a teenager want to do? Goona 
date—with a girl! 

On weekends corpsmen go to Ely, Silver 
Bay, sometimes Duluth, with transportation 
provided. 

But a new face in a small town is not al- 
ways welcome. As Mitch put it, “the girls 
used to look at the corpsmen pretty hard. 
They didn’t know what the program was. 
People are suspicious and want to know 
where we come from. If we carry ourselves 
properly, people will realize we aren't a 
bunch of hoodlums,” 

Ely assistant police chief Joseph Baltich, 
agreed. “There has not been as much trou- 
ble as initially expected. The only real 
incident (a smashed dome light on a police 
car) included the local kids and it just kind 
of snowballed. We had to bar the corps- 
men from town for a month.” The boy 
involved was discharged from the corps. 

The incident led to the establishment of 
a courtesy patrol, much like the military 
police. Two corpsmen patrol the towns. 

“Since the CPs have been on the job, no 
trouble,” said Baltich. 

A teenage waitress in Ely said “the guys 
behave real nice, maybe they even try too 
hard to be nice.” 

Mitch said Ely is friendly. 
been real nice to me.” 

Relations have steadily improved. Du- 
luth Cathedral high school invited 30 corps- 
men to a basketball game. Ten Silver Bay 
families invited boys to dinner. 

Progress is being made. 

But what has all this cost, taking a boy 
and making a man? 

Approximately $7,500 a year per man, ac- 
cording to E. M. Brickner, education direc- 
tor. 

“But compare this with the cost of sup- 
porting a man and his family on relief for 
who-knows-how-many years,” said Brick- 
ner. 

“Even more important, what is the value 
of knowing you can earn a decent living 
and respect of others?” 

It will be several years before the real 
worth is known. 

But, for Mitchell Dozier, he doesn't have 
to hate himself anymore. He wants to 
complete his training, marry his girl and 
work in VISTA. 

“This is sort of like a dream world to me,” 
he said. “I am hoping that one day I will 
become somebody.” 


“People have 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXI 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KaSTENMEIER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
some proponents of universal military 
training argue that, as long as a few 
young men are being called upon to serve 
in the Armed Forces, why then should 
not all eligible young men be required 
to spend some time in the service. I be- 
lieve this argument can best be refuted 
by inserting, at this point in the RECORD, 
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the following story told by Prof. David 
Bakan of the University of Chicago: 
THE MUDDY STREET 


One of the streets of Gotham was in bad 
condition. Each time a wagon would pass 
it would throw mud at the people on the 
sidewalk, especially those close to the curb. 
The wise men of Gotham gathered to delib- 
erate what course of action they should take 
with respect to it. In the course of their 
deliberations it was pointed out that it was 
very unfair that those who were near the 
curb should be splattered while others were 
not. The Council of Gotham therefore 
passed a law requiring all citizens on the 
street to line up at the curb whenever a 
wagon was to pass. 


RAMSEY CLARK: AN EXCELLENT 
APPOINTMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Ramsey 
Clark has just become the 66th Attorney 
General of the United States. I want 
to express my congratulations both to 
Mr. Clark and to the President who ap- 
pointed him. As a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I have had the pleas- 
ure of consulting with our new Attorney 
General and I am happy to have the 
opportunity to continue to work with 
him on legislative issues of mutual con- 
cern to our committee and to the Justice 
Department, 

Mr. Clark's appointment was an out- 
standing one which has been widely 
acclaimed throughout the Nation. Nu- 
merous newspaper editorials have recog- 
nized Mr. Clark for what he is: a most 
dedicated and competent public servant. 
Several of these editorials have come to 
my attention, and I include in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks: 

[From Newsday] 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 

President Johnson has named Acting At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, the son of 
Supreme Court Justice Tom C. Clark, as at- 
torney general to succeed Nicholas Katzen- 
bach. 

The appointment, on all counts, is excel- 
lent. Ramsey Clark at 39 is a young man 
who gets things done. President Kennedy 
appointed him an assistant attorney general 
in charge of the lands division six years ago. 
During each of three years he turned back 
$300,000 of his division’s $3,500,000 budget. 
With the permission of Congress he reduced 
his staff from 244 persons to 220. Both were 
most unusual actions in an era when govern- 
ment jobs and spending tend to proliferate. 

A quiet man, he has effectively combined 
a civil libertarian stance with a strong con- 
cern for the rate at which crime is growing 
in this country. He is the kind of lawyer a 
private citizen would want to handle his case 
were that citizen in trouble. 

It is a matter of regret, but of course 
fitting, that his father, the justice, will retire 
in order to avoid any conflict of interest. 
Mr. Justice Clark has been an admirably 
forthright member of the court. Judging 
from President Johnson’s past record of ju- 
dicial appointments, he can be relied upon 
to replace Clark with someone equally 
dedicated. 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 1, 1967] 
New ATTORNEY GENERAL 


President Johnson followed the logical 
course in naming Ramsey Clark to be At- 
torney General. In the position of Deputy 
Attorney General under Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, Mr. Clark proved to be a dedicated 
public servant and an administrator of sub- 
stantial ability. Since Mr. Katzenbach’s re- 
assignment to the State Department last Sep- 
tember, Mr. Clark has presided over the 
Department of Justice as acting Attorney 
General with poise and good judgment as 
well as alertness and energy. President 
Johnson could scarcely, haye passed him by 
in making a permanent appointment with- 
out discouraging the kind of public service 
that he most prizes. 

If Mr. Clark had been chosen from private 
life at the age of 39, questions would have 
been raised about his experience and knowl- 
edge of governmental problems. But having 
risen to the top within the Department, he 
is in the position, despite his age, of being 
the most experienced man for the job. 
Though quiet by nature and cautious in 
charting his course, he appears to have a 
keen sense of right and wrong and ample 
courage to act on his convictions. 

This community has special reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Clark for his wise advice to 
the President to veto the District crime bill 
passed by Congress last year. In a delicate 
position because of his uncertain status and 
because of the mounting volume of crime 
in Washington, he held fast to constitutional 
principles of a sociologically sound approach 
to the problem. Since he is known to be a 
liberal with his feet on the ground, we sur- 
mise that this incident may well provide an 
index to the kind of service he will render 
as Attorney General. 

The President has done well to promote a 
highly promising public servant, and we 
think the response of the country as well as 
that of the Senate will be enthusiastic. 
[From the New York (N..) Post, Mar. 2, 

1967] 


Tue New ATTORNEY GENERAL 


President Johnson's selection of Ramsey 
Clark as Attorney General is clearly one of 
the most distinguished Cabinet appoint- 
ments he has made. 

In a public service career which began 
early in the Kennedy Administration, Mr. 
Clark has repeatedly demonstrated quiet 
courage, calm compassion and a professional 
commitment to not only the letter but also 
the spirit of the law. He is known in Wash- 
ington as a skillful administrator; in other 
cities, in the South and Far West, he be- 
came known as a sensitive, effective trouble- 
shooter in civil rights crises. 

As Deputy Attorney General, he was a 
powerful executive officer for Nicholas Katz- 
enbach; one of his most memorable public 
appearances last summer was a terse lecture 
on free speech and constitutional law to the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
which sought to penalize Vietnam war pro- 
testers. As Acting Attorney General, since 
last fall, he has run the Department of Jus- 
tice with the accent on “justice’—ordering 
a review of federal convictions obtained 
with wiretap evidence and persuading the 
President to veto a flawed crime bill. 

Mr. Clark is a quietly outspoken man and 
his enlightened views on law, law enforce- 
ment and penology will undoubtedly be 
challenged by zealous reactionaries inside 
and outside his department. On the day 
of his nomination, in fact, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover was assailing “excessive 
compassion for criminals,” Mr. Clark has 
indicated that he regards the FBI as an arm 
of the Justice Department, not as an inde- 
pendent agency, and his firmness is likely to 
be tested soon. He gives every promise of 
being able to meet the test. 
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Mr. Clark’s father, Supreme Court Justice 
Tom C. Clark, has felt obliged to step down 
from the court to avoid any possible conflict 
of interest in ruling on the many cases the 
government presents to the court. We 
respect the decision and we hope the Senate 
will speedily confirm the new Attorney 
General. 


MEDAL OF HONOR PRESENTATION 
TO SP. 6 LAWRENCE JOEL, U.S. 
ARMY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the more pleasant duties of a 
Member of this House is to praise a 
constituent for an outstanding contri- 
bution to his Nation. 

On March 9, the President of the 
United States, acting under an act of 
Congress, awarded in the name of the 
U.S. Congress the highest commendation 
this Nation can give for valor and gal- 
lautry above and beyond the call of duty 
to a member of the U.S. armed services. 

In moving and appropriate ceremo- 
nies at the White House, the President 
awarded the Medal of Honor to Sp. 6 
Lawrence Joel for his heroic actions as 
a medical aidman with the Ist Airborne 
Battalion of the 503d Infantry during a 
battle with the enemies of democracy in 
Vietnam. 

We of North Carolina were proud of 
this honor to a native son, and the fol- 
lowing members of our delegation joined 
with me in paying our respect to Spe- 
cialist Joel at the ceremonies: Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, JR, Senator B. EVERETT 
JorvDAN, Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, Hon. JAMES 
OC. GARDNER, Hon. WALTER B. Jones, Hon. 
Horace R. Kornecay, Hon. ALTON, A. 
Lennon, and Hon. Bast L, WHITENER. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
Specialist Joel is the first medical corps- 
man to receive this honor during our 
struggle in Vietnam. During the entire 
day and night of November 8, 1965, 
Specialist Joel, wounded twice and con- 
stantly exposed to intense enemy fire, 
moved across that fiercely contested bat- 
tlefield saving the lives of his wounded 
comrades and encouraging his unit to 
stand fast and resist the enemy attack. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to claim 
Specialist Joel as a constituent. A 
Winston-Salem, N.C., native, he has, 
during his 21 years in the service of his 
country, displayed a level of conduct and 
gallantry which we all aspire to. 

I therefore include in the Record the 
text of the citation read by the President 
at yesterday’s ceremonies honoring Spe- 
cialist Joel as a fitting ratification by 
this body of the President’s action in 
our behalf: 

CITATION 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name of 
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the Congress the Medal of Honor to Special- 
ist Six Lawrence Joel, United States Army 
for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in 
action at the risk of his life above and be- 
yond the call of duty: 

Specialist Six Lawrence Joel (then Special- 
ist Five) distinguished himself by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty on November 8, 
1965, while serving as a Medical Aidman, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
ist Battalion (Airborne), 503rd Infantry on 
a battlefield in the Republic of Vietnam. 
Specialist Joel demonstrated indomitable 
courage, determination, and professional 
skill when a numerically superior and well- 
concealed Viet Cong element launched a 
vicious attack which wounded or killed 
nearly every man in the lead squad of the 
Company. After treating the men wounded 
by the initial burst of gun fire, he bravely 
moved forward to assist others who were 
wounded while proceeding to their objective. 
While moving from man to man, he was 
struck in the right leg by machine gun fire. 

Although painfully wounded his desire to 
aid his fellow soldiers transcended all per- 
sonal feeling. He bandaged his own wound 
and self administered morphine to deaden 
the pain enabling him to continue his dan- 
gerous undertaking. Throughout this pe- 
riod of time, he constantly shouted words of 
encouragement to all around him. Then, 
completely ignoring the warnings of others, 
and his own pain, he continued his search 
for wounded exposing himself to hostile fire; 
and, as bullets dug up the dirt around him, 
he held plasma bottles high while kneeling 
completely engrossed in his life saving mis- 
sion. Then, after being struck a second time 
and with a bullet lodged in his thigh, he 
dragged himself over the battlefield and suc- 
ceeded in treating thirteen more men before 
his medical supplies ran out. Displaying 
resourcefulness, he saved the life of one man 
by placing a plastic bag over a severe chest 
wound to congeal the blood. As one of the 
platoons pursued the Viet Cong, an insur- 
gent force in concealed positions opened fire 
on the platoon and wounded many more 
soldiers. With a new stock of medical sup- 
plies, Specialist Joel again shouted words of 
encouragement as he crawled through an 
intense hail of gun fire to the wounded men, 

After the twenty-four hour battle subsided 
and the Viet Cong dead numbered four hun- 
dred and ten, snipers continued to harass the 
Company. Throughout the long battle, 
Specialist Joel never lost sight of his mission 
as a Medical Aidman and continued to com- 
fort and treat the wounded until his own 
evacuation was ordered. His meticulous at- 
tention to duty saved a large number of lives 
and his unselfish, daring example under most 
adverse conditions was an inspiration to all. 

t Joel's profound concern for his 
fellow soldiers, his conspicuous gallantry, 
and his intrepidity at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty are in the 
highest traditions of the United States Army 
and refiect great credit upon himself and 
the armed forces of his country. 


SECURITY IN THE HEMISPHERE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to call attention to the impend- 
ing departure of the President of the 
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United States for Punta del Este, Uru- 
guay, where he will participate in a meet- 
ing of historic importance and interest 
for the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I refer to the meeting of Amer- 
ican Chiefs of State which will be held 
there from April 12-14. 

This gathering of the Chief Executives 
of the hemisphere is charged with the 
tremendous responsibility of accelerating 
the economic and social development of 
Latin America and its 200 million people. 
It is a task to which, under the Alliance 
for Progress, the United States has de- 
voted over a billion dollars a year for the 
past 5 years, and to which we propose to 
devote even greater amounts in the years 
ahead. 

In my opinion this is a sound invest- 
ment. It can, in fact, be considered in 
many ways to be money spent in our own 
interest; for the future welfare, security, 
and prosperity of our own people are in- 
extricably tied to the welfare, security, 
and prosperity of our neighbor nations 
to the south. 

In this vein, I wish our President and 
his colleagues all success in their 
deliberations. 

The implications of this gathering of 
statesmen for the future well-being and 
security of our hemisphere are of great 
importance. As we are all aware, the 
protection of the free nations of our 
part of the world from totalitarian ag- 
gression and intrusion, whether eco- 
nomic or military, is a joint responsi- 
bility of all our governments and all our 
peoples. This agreement to share the 
burdens of our self protection was for- 
malized in the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance of 1948, com- 
monly known as the Rio Treaty. 

However, the true security of the na- 
tions of this hemisphere rests not in 
troops or warplanes or warships, but in 
the manner in which we utilize the skills 
and resources available to us to further 
the weifare and progress of our peoples. 
It is interesting to note that the draft 
agenda prepared for the meeting of 
American Chiefs of State specifically 
recognizes this problem with the inclu- 
sion of an item “Elimination of Unneces- 
sary Military Expenditure.” 

I believe it is correct to say that the 
presence of this item on the agenda re- 
flects an awareness on the part of our 
own Government and the governments 
of Latin America that if economic and 
social progress is to be accelerated— 
and this is the primary purpose of the 
Punta del Este meeting—there must be 
an intelligent and careful distribution 
of available wealth and resources be- 
tween the legitimate demands of mili- 
tary defense, and those of development. 

Clearly, the nations of the hemisphere 
need to maintain effective military 
forces in being. But we need to be aware 
at the same time that the best way to 
deal with the challenge posed by mili- 
tant communism in this hemisphere, as 
in the world at large, is through the 
development of politically strong and 
economically prosperous societies, based 
on social justice for the individual and 
respect for constitutional procedures. 
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Mr. Speaker, it seems to me proper to 
call attention to this important aspect 
of the work which President Johnson 
and his Latin American colleagues will 
be undertaking, and to wish them well 
as they prepare to leave on their historic 
journey. 


MEXICO—AND EXEMPLARY PROG- 
RESS WITHIN THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
full confidence in the leadership of the 
President, as he and his team prepare 
for the historic meeting of American 
Chief Executives. I warmly approve of 
his message. 

As we are aware, this summit confer- 
ence at Punta del Este next month will, 
in effect, chart a course for the Alliance 
for Progress in the coming years. The 
Presidents and their advisers will be dis- 
cussing broad policies and programs 
which will affect all the member coun- 
tries. 

Though Punta del Este is far away, the 
effects of the Alliance for Progress are 
near at hand. For example, let me draw 
your attention to what has been happen- 
ing under the Alliance to our nearest 
Latin American neighbor, the United 
States of Mexico. Here we can observe 
the Alliance at close range. 

Other countries have received far more 
by way of financial aid from the United 
States ut today Mexico stands as one of 
the leaders among the Alliance nations. 

Mexico has, in fact, been meeting the 
economic development and social reform 
goals set forth in the Charter of Punta 
del Este. The country has enjoyed a 
steady flow of private investment capital 
from abroad and much of the urban pop- 
ulation is enjoying an improved standard 
of living. 

Mexico’s GNP has been climbing 
steadily; it has been increasing in real 
terms at an average rate of 6.1 percent 
annually. On a per capita basis this 
has meant a 2.6-percent annual increase. 
The present annual growth rate is about 
7 percent. 

With the peso stabilized at 12.50 per 
dollar since 1954, Mexico’s record of fis- 
cal responsibility is outstanding. The 
International Monetary Fund announced 
last year that the Mexican peso would be 
used for lending to countries requesting 
standby credits to meet temporary bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. Strict Gov- 
ernment controls have successfully 
checked inflation. 

Mexico’s tax reforms have greatly in- 
creased tax revenues. Current collec- 
tions are about 8 percent of GNP. 

In 1961 Mexico initiated an 11-year 
plan for education which called for the 
construction of over 27,000 rural class- 

rooms, almost 12,000 urban classrooms, 
and the addition of about 6 000 new 
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teachers each year. In 1966 the Govern- 
ment proudly announced that the 1l- 
year educational plan had been com- 
pleted 7 years ahead of schedule. 

Mexico’s social revolution was the fore- 
runner of the great progress which she 
is now making as an Alliance partner. 
Many of the principles of the Charter of 
Punta del Este are written into her na- 
tional legislation. Under the effective 
agrarian reform program, Mexico's agri- 
cultural production is increasing at a 
compound rate of some 5.5 percent per 
year; while her population is growing at 
about 3.5 percent, leaving a surplus of 
food production. 

Over the past decade Mexico’s indus- 
trial production has about doubled. 
Exports in 1966 exceeded $1.2 billion with 
increasing diversification, while imports 
topped $1.6 billion. 

As a member of the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, Mexico is show- 
ing increased interest in the economic 
integration movement. It has signed 
the International Coffee Agreement and 
in the past 2 years has focused its 
attention on the Central American Com- 
mon Market with offers of technical and 
concessional trade agreements. 

In the past several years the private 
sector has channeled significant amounts 
of savings into low-cost housing and 
agricultural credit. In public health 
services, the government has scored 
great progress in reducing infant mortal- 
ity, malaria, and the incidence of infec- 
tious diseases. Yellow fever has been 
eradicated; malaria persists only in a 
few isolated tropical areas. 

Most important in Mexcio’s strides un- 
der the Alliance is the fact that the coun- 
try’s development is being financed with 
domestic resources. In 1964 and 1965, 
the private sector financed more than 75 
percent of this development. In 1966 
private foreign investment contributed 
at least $185 million toward the coun- 
try’s industrial and agricultural growth. 

The country has identified her own de- 
velopment aspirations with those of the 
Alliance. The Mexican Commission for 
the Alliance for Progress has sponsored 
six regional conferences to focus on the 
country’s development problems. Five 
hundred delegates attended the confer- 
ence in Guanajuato, with 350 participat- 
ing in the working sessions. Special rail- 
road cars brought participants from 
Mexico City, including the ambassadors 
of six Alliance member countries. 

So long as Mexico retains the eco- 
nomic capacity to finance her internal 
development, the role of the United 
States is to encourage international in- 
stitutions, private sources, and credit 
agencies to assist Mexico in meeting 
certain priorities, especially those which 
contribute to rural development. Simi- 
larly, technical assistance can be ob- 
tained from non-AID sources or financed 
by Mexico herself. The AID Mission is 
stimulating such assistance from non- 
AID sources, to assure the effective im- 
plementation of AID loans and projects 
already underway. 

AID loans total $66.5 million and in- 
clude $41.5 million for supervised agri- 
cultural credit and rural development; 
$20 million for the construction of low- 
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cost housing, in a consortium with the 
Inter-American Development Bank 
which made a $10-million loan; $2.0 
million for expanding and improving 
the National Agricultural Center at 
Chapingo, and $3 million for expanding 
and improving the Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Guadalajara. 

Our loan program has strengthened 
two important instituitons, one to meet 
the credit needs of small farmers called 
FONDO; and the other to finance low- 
cost social interest housing. called 
FOVI. 

More than 16,000 Mexican farmers are 
now receiving credit and technical as- 
sistance under the Agricultural Credit 
Program. A total of 10,700 low-cost 
housing units have been completed or 
are under construction under the U.S. 
assisted housing program. 

In technical assistance AID has pro- 
vided for an exchange of 25 professors 
under a contract with the University of 
California at Los Angeles and the Mexi- 
can National Polytechnic Institute. 

Under the partners of the Alliance 
program, relations have been established 
between California and the State of 
Lower California, Sinaloa, Nayarit, and 
Puebla; between the States of Iowa and 
Yucatan, and between Oklahoma and 
Tlaxcala. 

Under a contract with the University 
of New Mexico, some 200 Mexican rural 
youth leaders will travel to the United 
States for a 1-month training and indoc- 
trination course soon. 

In cooperation with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, American voluntary agencies 
and Mexican industrialists, AID has as- 
sisted many rural communities in realiz- 
ing small self-help community develop- 
ment projects, such as the construction 
of rural access roads, potable water sys- 
tems, schools, irrigation works, and agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

Under a contract with the American 
Institute of Free Labor Development, 
assistance has been given to the Mexi- 
can trade union movement by providing 
scholarships at the ORIT Labor College 
in Cuernavaca. Members of the Insti- 
tute staff teach at the ORIT College and 
direct social projects work at the John F. 
Kennedy Housing Development in Mex- 
ico City. 

The Ex-Im Bank has contributed sub- 
stantially to Mexico’s development with 
loans to finance capital imports from the 
United States. At the end of 1966 out- 
standing authorizations totaled $529.68 
million. 

The World Bank has authorized loans 
totaling $612.3 million up to the close of 
1966. These are concentrated in the 
fields of power and transportation, with 
lesser amounts in industry. Agricul- 
tural loans totaled $52.5 million. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank is participating with AID in the 
low-cost housing program. Other IDB 
assistance includes $84 million in the 
agricultural sector; $54 million for rural 
feeder roads, and about $36 million for 
water and sewerage, surveys, industry, 
and program assistance. 

It is certain that with a program like 
this, bolstered by her own resources and 
indomitable revolutionary spirit, the peo- 
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ple and the Republic of Mexico can take 
just pride in her achievements as a part- 
ner in the Alliance for Progress. She 
has not only succeeded in raising the liv- 
ing standards of her own people but is 
already sharing her technical and finan- 
cial resources with the neighboring Cen- 
tral American Republics. 

I think it is the consensus here to ex- 
press our admiration for Mexico’s exem- 
plary progress and to wish her well in 
the years to come. 


THE “MAN WHO OWNED MIDNIGHT” 
MOVES TO LOS ANGELES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first of March, Washington lost one of 
its most popular radio personalities to 
the west coast. Steve Allison, familiar 
to most Washingtonians as the Man 
Who Owned Midnight,” left the District 
of Columbia after almost 10 years as the 
host of a “talk show” on WWDC. I know 
that many of my colleagues had the op- 
portunity to appear on Steve's show since 
Congressmen were among his favorite 
conversation partners. Because Steve 
loved to take the role of the devil’s advo- 
cate on any issue, his guests were assured 
a lively and challenging evening. Always 
well informed about his guest’s topic of 
discussion, he could frequently lead one 
on a merry chase through the conversa- 
tional thicket. 

Washington will miss Steve Allison’s 
nightly show and his natural aptitude 
for bringing out the best, and occasion- 
ally the worst, in a wide variety of guests. 
Talk is still the main commodity pro- 
duced in Washington, but the city is not 
the same without one of its major pro- 
moters. I wish Steve much luck in Los 
Angeles at station KABC where he will 
begin broadcasting tonight. 

I would like to insert after my remarks 
several articles which describe Steve’s 
long career in Washington radio and as 
a personality in his own right. 

THE MAN WHO OWNS MIDNIGHT 

When Steve Allison or one of his guests 
run out of words, they play a record. Since 
this happens only on the rarest of occasions 
there is very little music on The Steve Allison 
Show, heard Monday through Saturday, from 
10:30 P.M. to 1 A.M., over Washington’s Sta- 
tion WWDC. Known around the capital as 
“the man who owns midnight,” Steve invites 
the great, the near-great and the men-in- 
the-street to stir up their controversies with 
him. . . . A typical, no-holds-barred evening 
might include comic Jerry Lewis, economist 
Robert Nathan, Washington Police Chief 
Robert Murray, a Senator, an anonymous 
representative of Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
belly-dancer Nejla Ates. The hotter the 
issue, the happier is Steve, and he warms 
things up even further on his “open forum.” 
This is the time when he invites the radio 
audience to pick up their phones and argue 
“live” with him or his guests. . During 
the Suez crisis, Steve had an Israeli and an 
Arab on to exchange accusations. “They 
almost blew the roof off,” he says. But that 
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was calm compared to the night Steve took 
up the question of whether or not taxis 
should have meters. He asked the cab 
drivers themselves to drive up to the Ceres 
Restaurant—whence the program origi- 
nates—and honk once if they wanted meters, 
twice if they didn’t. At midnight, 200 cabs 
came pouring down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
“All I heard was one long honk,” Steve com- 
ments. Born in Malden, Massachusetts, 
Steve spent a foot-loose youth with his 
mother and his actor-father, Barney Allison, 
a star of the era of four-a-day vaudeville. 
Steve himself drifted into radio from GI 
theatricals in the China-Burma-India 
theater of operations and the New York 
stage. He “borrowed” his controversial for- 
mat from Jack Eigen and had aired it in 
Boston and Philadelphia before arriving in 
Washington this past June... . Steve 
makes his residence in a “fashionable” 16th 
Street apartment which he, his wife Wanda, 
and their children—Barnaby Adam, 3, and 
Amy Elizabeth, 2—have turned into a home 
for stray animals. On the welcoming com- 
mittee for homeless four-footers are a cocker 
spaniel named Pepe Le Moko and a pair of 
parakeets called Mr. and Mrs. Tweets.... 
When Steve goes off the air at 1 A.M., he goes 
home to at least six hours of reading medical 
journals, the Congressional Record, books, 
periodicals, and a minimum of eight news- 
papers. “I have to keep ahead of my 
guests,” he explains. He retires in the 
morning, breakfasts at dinnertime, and 
keeps midnight up his sleeve. 
VEGETARIANS BEWARE—WWDC's MIDNIGHT 
OWNER SERVES UP Many A BITING DISH: 
DIVERSE OPINIONS ALLISON’S MEAT 


Conversation is a lively art in Washington, 
the principal pursuit at parties, meetings 
and coffee breaks. But nowhere in the cap- 
ital is it as vigorously—or persistently pur- 
sued as on Station WWDC every night ex- 
cept Sunday. 

The man who stirs up all the cerebration 
and articulation is Steve Allison, billed as 
“The Man Who Owns Midnight.” Steve is 
neither disc jockey, traditional commenta- 
tor, gushing host for fatuous celebrities or 
funny-man. 

For two-and-a-half hours (10:30 p.m. to 
1 a.m. each night he presides normally from 
a dais in the Peking Restaurant, moderating, 
provoking, arguing among a gaggle of mis- 
cellaneous guests ranging from Castro to 
cancer researchers, Ambassadors to Girl 
Scouts, Doctors, lawyers, merchants and 
chiefs, hot rodders and safety experts, cause 
pleaders and iconoclasts. 

Variety is the spice of the Allison show 
but the yeast that makes it rise and keep 
listeners awake is Steve’s own strongly- 
opinionated management of the interviews 
and his frequent soliloquies on any given— 
or self-selected—subject. 

If this provocative nocturnal talkfest 
keeps some 50,000 to 60,000 people in the 
Washington area glued to their radios, it also 
rouses plenty of passion among them. Some 
who disagree get hopping mad; some who 
agree with a particular Allison crusade think 
he’s the greatest. But most people enjoy 
the exchange of views, the spirit of contro- 
versy and debate which help ventilate the 
issues of the day—little or great. 

In spite of his flair for showmanship and 
tendency to switch moods too abruptly at 
times, that is essentially what Steve Allison 
tries to do: make people listen and make peo- 
ple think. 

Although he makes no effort to hide his 
personal views, he is fair in presenting “the 
other side.” Superficial listeners do not al- 
ways give him credit for that but faithful 
fans are aware he strives for this kind of 
balance. 

Steve, who has been doing this WWDC 
stint for the past two and a half years, has 
interviewed many Members of Congress dur- 
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ing this period—but he'd like to have many 
more come up to his mikes. 

He feels Congressmen make the best sub- 
ject for his kind of program. They’re usually 
quick in debate, used to talking and are well- 
grounded on important issues, he points out. 

Steve usually plays the devils's advocate“ 
in these exchanges, says: “If I’m talking to a 
Republican, I'm a Democrat. If I’m inter- 
viewing a Democrat, I'm a Republican.” 

But no matter what the subject—or how 
heated the talk—Steve tries to emphasize 
issues and not personalities. “We're not 
interested in personal affairs or gossip,” he 
avers. “If a man doesn’t want to answer a 
question, we don’t high pressure him or in- 
sist on pinning him down. We want to have 
people here who will present both sides of the 
picture.” 

To get more Congressmen on his program, 
Allison sent out invitations to all Members 
at the begining of each session of the 86th 
Congress. 

“In the two and a half years I've been in 
Washington I’ve had almost a hundred Con- 
gressmen on the program,” Allison says. 

Covering the wall in a corner on the P 
restaurant are pictures of Allison with many 
Members who've appeared on the program. 

A few Congressmen liked their interviews 
with Allison so much they asked for taped 
recordings. At campaign time, the interviews 
were played back in the home districts so 
their constituents could hear what they had 
to say. 

Allison and the Members don't always 
agree, “But we always part friends and re- 
main friends,” he smiles. 

Allison and Rep. Alvin M. Bentley, (Mich), 
didn’t entirely see eye-to-eye on certain is- 
sues. “But I consider him a close friend,” 
Allison says, “and we did discuss the pos- 
sibility of my working for his station in 
Saginaw, Michigan.” 

To keep in shape mentally for his discus- 
sions with the experts Allison reads some 
eight hours a day. “I've got to know what 
I'm doing. There are men who eat, drink 
and sleep certain issues. 

“If I’m going to ask intelligent questions, 
I have to have a grasp of the subject.” 

What is Allison's idea of the ideal inter- 
view? 

“Td like to get the two candidates for the 
Presidency up in front of my mike,” he says, 
“in a two and a half hour talk with me in the 
middle.” 

COLUMBIA PYROTECHNICS SET 
TOWN ON Ears 
(By Jay Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, December 30.—The polite 
townfolk here winced when a leather-lunged 
radio opinionator barged into their political 
china shop about 18 months ago. 

Washington is the melting pot of contro- 
versy, but there’s a decorous tendency to keep 
it under the lid of the Capitol or other offi- 
cial debating arenas, 

The tussle of naked opinion over Steve 
Allison’s “talk” show confounded and of- 
fended. But while the citizenry reddend 
and winced they listened. Allison’s week- 
nightly (10:35 p.m.-1 a.m.) free-for-all over 
WWDC radio has been copping the top Pulse 
ratings for the time slot, and he’s billed as 
“The Man Who Owns Midnight.” 

An old hand at being an angry young man, 
Allison came here from WPEN in Phila- 
delphia. There, with a similar format, he 
whipped up a crusade against McCarthyism, 
earned the lasting enmity of the lunatic 
fringe and began carrying a gun. 

He’s still carrying it. In Washington, Alli- 
son has been sounding off for racial tolerance 
and integration. He stiff-arms the bigot 
with such invectives as “goon” and “coward.” 
This tends to stir the cranks out of the wood- 
work. Allison forwards all the anonymous 
threats to the FBI. 

Based in a downtown Chinese restaurant, 
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Allison musters an assortment of lawmakers, 
nightclub performers, lobbyists, psychiatrists, 
etc, for offbeat interviews. Allison’s change- 
of-pace artist and a showman who can fol- 
lowup bawdiness with light humor, and feroc- 
ity with calm rhetoric keeps the program in 
high gear, if it doesn’t please the gram- 
marians. 

When Allison is alone on the stand, he gets 
into telephone altercations with irate listen- 
ers, or simply relies on his own remarkable 
loquacity. 

Highly opinionated, there’s no middle- 
ground for Allison on most issues. And 
whether he’s for or against, it’s strictly from 
feeling. He can work up a fearsome wrath 
over the arbitrariness of a House committee 
chairman who bottles up bills he doesn’t like 
(“I think it's just a horrible thing.“). Or 
returning pre-war assets to the Germans 
(“I wouldn't give them a cap pistol’). Or 
home-rule for Washington (“Southern Con- 
gressmen don’t want a Negro mayor”). Or 
the American Legion, the McClellan Com- 
mittee, the starving children of Washing- 
ton’s slums... 

Allison's experiment in free-swinging 
speech has enjoyed the loyal support of 
WWDC prexy Ben Strouse who gave him full 
rein to plunge into the Negro question in 
the fall of 1957. Allison began by airing a 
joint interview between a Virginia segrega- 
tionist and an NAACP official. Other volatile 
duels have followed, and Allison has been 
accused of stirring up racial strife by the 
same people who demand he depart for 
Russia or some place even further beyond 
the pale. 

Because of his refusal to stay on the fence, 
Allison takes some bumps when jumping off. 
The crank threats have extended to his wife 
and two children. He's lost a couple of 
sponsors (but replaced them), and moved his 
operations twice from previous restaurant 
locations. As Allison says, “If you can’t talk 
freely in Washington, where can you?” 

“We were not only impressed but amazed 
with your ability to keep talking and still 
make such good sense. Truly, I have never 
seen or heard a program like yours.”—George 
Seaton, Producer. 

“You really are an interesting man and 
ask very pertinent questions, and you handie 
your guests marvelously.”—Josh Logan. 

“T have been on radio and television from 
coast to coast these past ten years and the 
half-hour with you was the most stimulating 
I have ever spent before the mike.”—Wil- 
liam P. McCahill, Executive Secretary, The 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

“We are grateful for the public service 
you have rendered. - U.S. Senator Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr. (Pa.). 

“It is always a pleasure to appear on your 
show then sit back and wait for the com- 
ments from your large listening audience.“ 
Representative William H. Ayres (Ohio). 

“I marvelled at your intellectual grasp of 
such a variety of things.”—Carl F. Hansen, 
Supt. of Schools, District of Columbia. 

“Steve Allison keeps himself in key with 
his guests and could give a lesson to Mike 
Wallace in this respect.”—-Dave Reque, Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

“Tt is Allison’s show to make or break, and 
he turns out to be one of the most vivid 
personalities around.“ Harry Lando, Radio- 
Television Daily. 


From TV Life, December 1961] 
RADIO STAR OF THE MONTH 


Though controversy is nothing new in 
Washington, D.C., radio star Steve Allison de- 
liberately stirs it up six nights a week over 
Station WWDC. The Steve Allison Show, 
heard from 9:45 to midnight, is spicy, full of 
variety, steam and humor. Highly 
opinionated Steve—and he admits it—inter- 
views mostly politicians and entertainers, but 
will talk to anyone—belly dancers, doctors, 
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irate telephoners, Indian chiefs. Their one 
qualification—they must have some view- 
point to add to the conversation. Topics 
range from integration to home-rule for 
Washington, foreign policy to the problem of 
the slums. Quick with the quip, the out- 
spoken radio veteran manages to keep both 
his guests and his 60,000 listeners on their 
toes, which is exactly what he means to do. 
For example, when Castro first visited the 
U.S. in 1959, he spied Steve doing a live radio 
show and yelled, “What’s going on?” Steve 
promptly retorted, “What do you think this 
is, mister—a barber shop?” 

Born in Malden, Mass., Steve was early 
exposed to show biz via his vaudeville per- 
forming father, Barney Allison. After al- 
most four years of military service and five 
battle stars, Steve headed for the bright 
Broadway lights as production manager for 
Call Me Mister. Soon he became a smash 
radio hit with shows in Boston, then Philly. 
The next step—the Capitol and WWDC. He 
and his lovely wife Wanda live in a fashion- 
able city apartment with their two children, 
Barney and Amy. Steve spends up to ten 
hours a day reading five newspapers and 
every magazine he can get his hands on to 
be informed and ready for my guests,” he ex- 
plains. In his spare (?) time, Steve fences 
and does a little amateur flying. Future am- 
bitions? To do the same type of interview 
show on television. When and if this hap- 
pens, his listeners agree Steve will give Jack 
Paar a good run for his money! 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF NEGRO CHURCH- 
MEN REGARDING THE POWELL 
CASE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert into the Recorp a statement 
by the National Committee of Negro 
Churchmen regarding the case of Adam 
Clayton Powell. This carefully con- 
sidered statement comes as a breath of 
fresh air following the emotional furor 
of the action of this body on yesterday. I 
would like to commend the ministers 
who signed this statement for their wis- 
dom and objective viewpoint on a most 
controversial and heated issue. 

The statement follows: 

THE POWELL AFFaIn—A CRISIS OF MORALS AND 
FAITH 
FEBRUARY 1967. 

Dear Frrenps: We are pleased to provide 
you with the following statement of the 
urgent need for congressional reform at this 
point in the history of our nation. While 
the statement focuses on the action of Con- 
gress against Congressman-elect Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, the analysis is shaped throughout 
by a concern for congressional procedures 
that will help to insure justice both to in- 
dividual congressmen and to the American 
people. 

The statement is the result of individual 
and group reflection by clergymen of the Na- 
tional Committee of Negro Churchmen. This 
informal group of more than 200 churchmen 
from across the nation seeks to witness to 
their faith in Jesus Christ through study and 
action which relate the Christian faith to 
some of the crises of our day. As we see it, 
the action against Powell is a “crisis of 
faith.” 
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We hope you will find this statement help- 
ful as you reflect upon and respond to the 
political problems of our nation. 

For the National Committee of Negro 
Churchmen: 

Bishop G. Wayman Blakeley, African Meth. 
Episc. Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Edler Hawkins, United Presb. 
Church USA. 

The Rev. Dr. Sandy Ray, President, Empire 
State Baptist State Convention. 

Bishop Herbert Bell Shaw, African Meth. 
Episc. Zion Church. 

The Rev. Joseph Coles, Jr., Christian Meth. 
Episc. Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Nathan Wright, The Protes- 
tant Episc. Church. 

The Rev. Dr, Sterling Cary, United Church 
of Christ. 

Bishop Charles F. Golden, The Methodist 
Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. Payton, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA (Coordinator of National Committee). 
THE POWELL AFFAIR—A CRISIS oF MORALS AND 

FAITH 


The manner in which Adam Powell was 
stripped of his chairmanship and refused his 
seat in Congress and the way the real issues 
in the case have been distorted, throw into 
bold relief the crisis at the heart of race rela- 
tions in America. The action of Congress, in 
its precipitousness and harshness, is symp- 
tomatic and symbolic of the continuing and 
perhaps growing alienation between Negro 
and white Americans. The vigorous defense 
of Powell even by Negroes who frequently dis- 
agree with him, and the outpouring of verbal 
abuse by many white Americans who seem to 
reject him totally, suggest that the crisis may 
rapidly worsen unless some genuinely heal- 
ing acts are performed quickly. 

We, an informal group of Negro church- 
men, are of the conviction that the resources 
of the Christian faith are relevant to both 
understanding the real nature of this crisis 
and to resolving it with justice. To that end, 
we wish to make the following observations. 

First, we note that the leaders of the civil 
rights movement have not focused upon the 
spurious issue of Congressman Powell’s per- 
sonal conduct. We believe these Negro 
leaders have rightly seen that the real is- 
sue lies elsewhere. It simply is not possible 
for Congress to be honestly concerned about 
the personal conduct of one of its members 
without manifesting any real concern for 
developing a code of ethics by which ail of its 
members can be judged. We wish to be ab- 
solutely clear on this point. Our argument 
is not that Powell or any other congressman 
should not be punished if involved in mal- 
feasance. Our concern is that Congress needs 
an impartial moral code to determine pre- 
cisely the nature of a malfeasance and the 
Kind of punishment justified. We do not 
argue that Powell did no wrong, nor do we 
conclude that he should not be punished, 
if found guilty by impartial rules and appro- 
priate agencies. We do argue that in the ab- 
sence of a set of objective guidelines and 
given the peculiar circumstances of Powell's 
race and reputation, Congress was bound to 
respond arbitrarily and unjustly to his case. 

Two examples should make this quite 
clear. How did Congress decide in 1956 to 
seat Rep. Thomas Lane of Massachusetts and 
to leave his seniority untouched, even 
though he had been convicted and jailed for 
income tax evasion? Why is it that Senator 
Dodd from Connecticut has not been asked 
to stand aside from his seat or have his 
seniority challenged, while he is investigated 
on charges of diverting hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of campaign funds to his 
personal use? 

The fact that Congressman-elect Powell 
was unseated prior to the investigation of 
the Select Committee appointed to examine 
the charges against him, is already a pre- 
judgment of the case against him. This is 
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radically different from the way in which 
Congress handled Representative Lane or 
Senator Dodd. It is this discrepancy and 
arbitrariness which we protest. An impar- 
tial order of law is essential if the human 
spirit is to find its way to an order of free- 
dom and justice which God wills for man’s 
life on earth. 

Moreover, as the lawyers of the American 
Civil Liberties Union argue in a brief amici 
to the Select Committee investigating 
Powell’s status in the Congress, the Congress 
acted unconstitutionally in demanding that 
Powell stand aside from his seat. Congress 
only has the right to judge a person elected 
to Congress in terms of the three require- 
ments that he be (1) no less than 25 years 
old; (2) a citizen of the United States no 
less than seven years, anc (3) an inhabi- 
tant of the state in which he was elected 
at the time of the election. On the basis 
of this argument, Powell’s troubles in the 
courts of New York are quite irrelevant to 
the matter of whether or not he should be 
seated, even as it was deemed irrelevant in 
the case of Representative Lane of 
Massachusetts. 

There is also considerable evidence that in 
taking away from Powell the chairmanship 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the Democratic caucus might have 
been responding more to the desire of some 
white forces within labor circles to establish 
a separate committee on labor than to a 
concern for Powell's alleged misuse of his 
powers as chairman of that committee. It 
is a well-known fact that Powell slowed 
down some labor legislation in an effort to 
pressure some unions to end racial discrimi- 
nation. From our point of view, the im- 
portant moral issue is the opportunistic use 
of congressional power in the climate of a 
resurgent white racism to destroy an im- 
portant symbol of the Negroes’ reach for 
power in one of the key committees of the 
House. 

This arbitrary and cynical use of power 
by white men over black men is the essen- 
tial political meaning of racism. The fact 
that many “friends of the Negro” were in- 
volved in the act does not change its es- 
sential meaning. There are indications that 
this arbitrary act has fed the fires of racism, 
has given fresh courage to self-conscious 
bigots and new life to old political coalitions 
designed explicity to oppress Negro Ameri- 
can citizens. This should be a matter of con- 
cern to all Americans, but certainly to all 
Christians who work for a society of im- 
partial law and true morality. 

Our protest, we insist, is not only in behalf 
of Mr. Powell but in behalf of the vision 
of a just social and political order which 
Christians share with all men of goodwill. 
It is a narrow moral perspective indeed 
which argues that Powell's deportment (not 
at all unique in the halis of government) is 
of such crucial importance to the achieve- 
ment of that vision that he should be pun- 
ished in such a way as to cancel out a much 
more fundamental moral concern. That con- 
cern is the possibility of participating with 
power in our society which the strategic 
position of a chairmanship of a key com- 
mittee makes possible for both the white 
and black poor of this nation. It has taken 
many decades for a Negro with a constitu- 
ency of strength behind him to achieve the 
position of chairman of such a key com- 
mittee as the one in question. Many white 
Americans hypocritically ask if Negroes 
would be as concerned had a white con- 
gressman been treated in the manner in 
which Powell was handled. This merely 
shows the inability of groups with inordinate 
power either to understand or to appreciate 
the need for groups who are powerless to be 
concerned not just with single individuals, 
white or black, but with the social basis for 
gaining and wielding power. 

We speak, therefore, in behalf of a much 
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more basic and profound moral issue in 
America today than Powell's personal piety. 
That issue is the legitimate and 

power of a racial minority to participate fully 
and effectively in political and economic 
decisions that affect the destiny of us all. 
That the Negro who has been the object 
of generations of social injustice and racial 
prejudice should be divested arbitrarily of 
an important symbol of this power because 
of the alleged imprudent behavior of the 
person who occupies the seat of that power, 
is a morally indefensible argument. Our 
situation in this nation, tottering as it does 
on the brink of social upheaval in festering 
black ghettoes across the land, is much too 
critical to permit that kind of moral judg- 
ment to blunt our sense of reality and 
paralyze our keenest sensibilities. 

The second observation is, we believe, even 
more important. The discrepancies involved 
in the treatment of Powell reveal a crisis in 
a realm deeper than that of law and mor- 
ality. The concern of many white Americans 
that Powell is not a “model Negro” reveals 
that many white people expect from Negroes 
conduct so different from that expected of 
white men that it discloses what can only be 
called a crisis of faith. When Americans show 
such little faith in the real humanity of 
Negroes, they are at the same time exhibiting 
little confidence in their own humanity. To 
be a man means to have frailties as well as 
strengths. The tragic truth is that few white 
Americans are able to view Negroes other 
than as a contrast to themselves. American 
politics and culture stereotype Negro leaders 
either as paragons of virtue or as totally de- 
praved. This is a crisis in the realm of faith. 
It is a denial of the right to be a person to 
a creature of God and is thus a rejection of 
Him who created all men in His image. 

The crisis of faith implicit in the response 
of many Americans to Adam Powell is also 
revealed by the manner in which many well- 
meaning Americans equate conventional re- 
spectability with the righteousness of God. 
This is one of the more damaging distortions 
of Christian faith which produces many 
idolatries in American culture. It involves 
both the avid worship of middle-class styles 
of morality and the total rejection of persons 
and beliefs which appear to be different. 
We would hope that all Americans, black and 
white, would view personal and social ma- 
turity in terms which capture more of the 
complexity of human nature and society than 
has thus far been exhibited in the Powell 
incident. 

We certainly will not be intimidated by 
bigots who pretend to be distressed about 
Powell’s “honor as a clergyman” and Negro 
“reverse-racism” while they do everything in 
their power to thwart justice for the Negroes. 
This nation’s easy acceptance of segrega- 
tionists as chairmen of the most powerful 
committees in Congress is abhorrent not 
merely because they defy the Constitution 
but because they worship the idol god of 
Race. In the process, they bring all of the 
evil consequences of that faithlessness upon 
our land. When white Americans express 
shocked indignation at Powell’s affront to 
their conventional pieties but install racial 
bigotry in the nation’s seats of power, that is 
not just a crisis of morality; that is a crisis 
of faith. 

Our third observation is that the Powell 
who has been presented in the press is a 
caricature of the Powell to whom white 
churches and synagogues, labor unions and 
educational institutions, as well as Negro 
Americans, owe an unparalleled debt for an 
unexcelled legislative record in the House. 
As chairman of the Labor and Education 
Committee, it was Powell who steered through 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Anti-Poverty Bill, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act, the Vocational Education Act 
and the National Defense Education Act. 
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These bills have benefited all Americans, not 
just Powell’s Harlem constituency, 

Certainly Negro Americans cannot forget 
that Powell is disliked by many white Amer- 
icans not only because of allegations regard- 
ing his personal conduct, but because it was 
Powell who desegregated congressional facil- 
ities for his staff and himself when he first 
came to Congress in 1945; because it was 
Powell who attached the “Powell Amend- 
ment,” a desegregation rider to school, hous- 
ing, and labor bills which Congress was con- 
sidering passing and which did not outlaw 
discrimination. It was Powell who forced 
congressional recognition of discrimination 
in the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. It was Powell who brought to a vote 
the question of segregation in the nation’s 
capital. It was Powell who demanded that 
Negro journalists also be seated in the Sen- 
ate and House press galleries. It was Powell 
who introduced a bill prohibiting segrega- 
tion in the armed forces. It was this same 
man of whom President Lyndon B. Johnson 
said in observance of his fifth anniversary 
as chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee: 

“The Fifth Anniversary of your chairman- 
ship of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee ... represents the successful report- 
ing to the Congress of 49 pieces of bedrock 
legislation. .. . The passage of every one of 
these bills attests to your ability to get 
things done. ... Only with progressive lead- 
ership could so much have been accom- 
plished by one committee in so short a time. 
I speak for the millions of Americans who 
benefit from these laws when I say that I 
am truly grateful.” 

Finally, it should be apparent that Amer- 
ica stands in great peril today. No one can 
predict what anguish the year 1967 will bring 
in relations between black and white, sepa- 
rated by gross differences of wealth, status, 
and by the white noose of suburbia around 
every metropolitan area. We cannot afford to 
permit the Powell affair to be used as a po- 
litical stratagem and a racist ploy to further 
exacerbate the difficulties we are now experi- 
encing in the great cities of the nation. 

We, therefore, call upon the Congress of 
the United States and the Democratic caucus 
to permit Mr. Powell to return to his seat as 
the Representative of the 18th Congressional 
District of New York and to the chairman- 
ship of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. If, in the future, an impartial code 
of ethics is developed for judging the be- 
havior of all congressmen, we would expect 
that Congressman Powell and all other con- 
gressmen would be held accountable to those 
guidelines. The actions taken against Mr. 
Powell in the absence of such guidelines have 
been arbitrary, cynical, and imply racial bias 
when compared with acts against other con- 
gressmen. 

As Negro churchmen committed to a greater 
involvement of the church in the struggle 
for racial justice, we further call upon our 
white brothers, especially those of the clergy, 
who have a prophetic sense of justice, to join 
us now in exposing the crisis of faith which 
underlies the surface issues of this incident. 
We urge them to share with us in a ministry 
of healing to help America face the truth 
about herself and to turn her from the idola- 
trous worship of white skin to the worship of 
the true God. 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the 90th Congress, I 
reintroduced my resolution, House Res- 
olution 78, calling on the House of Rep- 
resentatives to take a stand against the 
Soviet Union's treatment of its nationals 
who happen to be of the Jewish faith. 

While there have been hopeful signs 
from the Soviet Union on the possible 
reunification of Russian Jews with their 
families living outside the Soviet Union, 
it is extremely important that we not 
forget those of the 3 million Russian Jews 
who cannot take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to leave, if such an opportunity 
does, in fact, come about. The Soviet 
Union has a long history of permitting 
the private Soviet citizen to engage in 
anti-Semitic activities and worst of all 
has itself engaged in such conduct. 

In addition to the prohibitions and 
restraints placed upon religious educa- 
tion, religious publishing, freedom of 
worship, and the freedom to observe 
properly religious holidays, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has deliberately 
perpetrated the falsehood that its Jewish 
citizens are responsible for many of its 
economic problems and have been guilty 
of so-called economic crimes. It has on 
numerous occasions tried and executed 
Jews for these alleged economic crimes. 

The pattern of discrimination and per- 
secution is quite clear for all to see and 
I believe that the House of Representa- 
tives should, at this time, place itself on 
record in favor of freedom of religion and 
in opposition to persecution of Soviet 
Jews. I strongly urge our colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morean], the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to schedule hearings on this resolution 
at the earliest opportunity. 


ADULT HEALTH PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to introduce to- 
day a bill to be cited as the Adult Health 
Protection Act of 1967. This bill is de- 
signed to protect the health of adult 
citizens, who have attained age 50, by 
establishing a program for the detection 
of disease through regional and commu- 
nity health centers. 

As we all know, the distinguished Sen- 
ator Harrison WILLIAMS, of the neigh- 
bor State of New Jersey, has lead the 
fight for such health detection centers. 
It is a personal privilege to join the able 
Senator and his colleagues in pursuit of 
this needed legislation. 

The goal of detecting disease before it 
has grown into a major affliction of in- 
curable proportion, is indeed an enlight- 
ened approach. We have only to look at 
the medicare program to see the wisdom 
of this proposal. The great needs and 
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demands for medicare, among the el- 
derly, draw our attention to the reality 
that reducing illness and the resulting 
cost of treatment is necessary. 

Some 87 million persons in the United 
States now suffer from at least one 
chronic condition. More than seven out 
of 10 persons of age 45 or over are so 
afflicted. It simply makes commonsense 
to place greater emphasis on prevention 
of disease so that we do not have to pay 
out money for hospital care of illnesses 
which might have been caught in time. 

The economics of such prevention is 
plain to see. It is estimated that chronic 
disease takes a dollar toll of about $58 
billion a year in direct and indirect cost. 

I believe we have a social responsibility 
to the citizens of this great Nation, who 
suffer the most in both physical damage 
and economic loss, to offer a sound na- 
tional program of detection. 

I believe my colleagues in the House 
will find this bill worthy of their urgent 
consideration, 


NATIONAL MASTER GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION PLAN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 427—which would call for the 
development of a national master ground 
transportation plan. This would author- 
ize the Department of Transportation 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to develop a national plan and policy 
with regard to ground transportation. 
Within a year, the two agencies would 
submit their plan to the Congress for 
legislative consideration. During the 
year in which the plan is being drafted, 
@ Moratorium would be declared on rail- 
road merger and train discontinuances. 

It is about time that we develop a long- 
range policy regarding ground trans- 
portation rather than continuing to im- 
provise. Right now mergers are con- 
sidered on a case-by-case basis. What is 
approved in the East may not necessarily 
be approved in the West. As a result, 
there is court litigation and a good deal 
of uncertainty within the industry. Cap- 
ital investment programs are delayed, 
and the goal of an efficient and coordi- 
nated rail system is farther off than ever. 

Our lack of planning and policy with 
regard to ground transportation is fur- 
ther illustrated by the plight of our pas- 
senger rail facilities. No other modern 
country in the world has let its passenger 
rail service deteriorate as we have in the 
United States in the last two decades. 
Train after train is allowed to be dis- 
continued. ICC procedures do not re- 
quire any real analysis of the effect of 
these discontinuances. As William H. 
Tucker, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated last year: 

While we know that hundreds of passenger 
trains have stopped running since 1958, and 
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we can measure by total statistics the de- 
clining use of passenger service, as a whole, 
there is no realistic method available to tell 
us exactly where we now stand in terms of 
realistic needs, prospects, and potential of 
intercity railway passenger service. Present 
Section 13a provisions seem to channel the 
railroads to a sporadic usage of its proce- 
dures. The tendency in the usual case is to 
remove particular trains whenever the cost 
and revenue data seem propitious, with no 
well-conceived plan to account for the con- 
sequences on such things as feeder revenues, 
remaining through connecting train opera- 
tions, or the remaining market requirements 
in the area affected. 


Chairman Tucker feels that— 


The scope and quality of future railway 
passenger service represent at least as im- 
portant a national domestic issue as any 
other this country will face in the next dec- 
ade, 


I agree that this is, indeed, an im- 
portant issue and one that such limited 
(programs as the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Program will not solve. 
We need to declare an immediate mora- 
torium on discontinuing passenger serv- 
ice while we formulate a policy in keep- 
ing with our present and future rail pas- 
senger requirements. 

Another policy issue that requires 
careful consideration is the relationship 
of rail transportation to other modes of 
transportation. Present restrictions on 
common ownership may be inhibiting the 
true coordination of our transportation 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, the function of our new 
Department of Transportation is to pro- 
vide this country with an efficient and co- 
ordinated transportation system in keep- 
ing with the complex requirements of 
our economy. I strongly urge that one 
of its first tasks be the development of 
a comprehensive ground transportation 
plan as provided in the legislation which 
Iam introducing today. 

The text of House Joint Resolution 427 
follows: 

HJ. Res. 427 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
Transportation acting in cooperation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this Joint Resolution, prepare and submit 
to the Committee on Commerce of the Senate 
and the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives a master ground transportation plan 
for the United States. 

Sec. 2. Until the 60th day after the sub- 
mission of the master ground transportation 
plan to the committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives as provided by the 
first section of this Joint Resolution, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may not ap- 
prove any consolidation, unification, merger, 
or acquisition of control of a railroad cor- 
poration, nor may there be any discontinu- 
ance or change, in whole or in part, of the 
operation or service of any train or ferry 
subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, unless such discontinuance or change 
is approved by the appropriate State regula- 
tory agency of each State affected by such 
discontinuance or change. During the pe- 
riod while the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may not approve any consolidation, uni- 
fication, merger, or acquisition of control of 
a railroad corporation, the operation of any 
provisions of antitrust laws applicable to 
mergers or consolidations that are not opera- 
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tive while the Commission has such author- 
ity shall be in full force and have full 
effect. 


A BILL TO IMPROVE THE DIREC- 
TION AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 7107, a bill to pro- 
vide for better direction and supervision 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other U.S. intelligence activities. 

The bill would place the political ac- 
tion activities of the CIA under the 
President’s personal direction. It would 
also establish a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Intelligence to supervise 
CIA activities. The membership of the 
committee would be changed every 4 
years in order to bring fresh insights to 
bear on CIA operations. 

I am distressed by recent revelations 
of the extent of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s secret involvement in American 
civilian life. Americans have discovered 
that the hand of the CIA has been laid 
on student organizations, universities, 
labor unions, and the press. How much 
further the CIA has woven itself into the 
fabric of American life no one on the 
outside knows. The Washington Post 
recently reported that only about $15 
million of CIA largesse has been traced 
and that “unsubstantiated rumors” 
place the actual amounts in the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

On February 16, I said in a speech 
here on the floor that if the valuable 
work of the National Student Associa- 
tion, the Peace Corps, and other private 
American groups is not to be destroyed 
by suspected ties to the CIA, we must 
initiate an immediate housecleaning. 

If there is to be tidying up, it falls 
upon Congress to do it. I sincerely hope 
that we will get on with the task. 

The first job is to be clear as to what 
we are about. 

The CIA is in a sense a front for it- 
self. Its publicly announced function 
is to gather intelligence; but, in addition, 
it has the covert assignment of carrying 
out political action in furtherance of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Allen Dulles, whose excellent book 
“The Craft of Intelligence,” is the most 
straightforward statement on the CIA 
which I have seen, puts it this way: 

CIA is not an underground operation. All 
one needs to do is to read the law—the 
National Security Act of 1947—to get a gen- 
eral idea of what it is set up to do. It has, 
of course, a secret side, and the law permits 
the National Security Council, which in ef- 
fect means the President, to assign to the 
CIA certain duties and functions in the in- 
telligence field in addition to those specif- 
ically enumerated in the law. These func- 
tions are not disclosed. 


The cloak of intelligence shields the 
dagger of political action. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Subsection 102(d) of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 lists as the intelligence 
duties of the CIA: 

{1) to advise the National Security Coun- 
cil in matters concerning such intelligence 
activities of the Government departments 
and agencies as relate to national security; 

(2) to make recommendations to the Na- 
tional Security Council for the coordination 
of such intelligence activities of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as re- 
late to the national security; 

(3) to correlate and evaluate intelligence 
relating to the national security, and pro- 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government us- 
ing where appropriate existing agencies and 
facilities; 

(4) to perform for the benefit of existing 
intelligence agencies, such additional services 
of common concern as the National Security 
Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally; 


Intelligence is not defined in the 
statute. A widely accepted definition 
found in the Dictionary of U.S. Military 
Terms for Joint Usage describes intel- 
ligence as: The product resulting from 
the collection, evaluation, analysis, inte- 
gration, and interpretation of al! avail- 
able information which concerns one or 
more aspects of foreign nations or of 
areas of operations, and which is imme- 
diately or potentially significant to 
planning.” 

Simply put, intelligence is information 
culled from numerous sources. There is 
& common misconception that intelli- 
gence work is wholly espionage—the 
secret gathering of information by agents 
or mechanical devices, such as the U-2. 
In fact, about 80 percent of all peace- 
time intelligence comes from open 
sources—from reports of State Depart- 
ment officials, military attachés, or tour- 
ists, or from a careful reading of news- 
papers, periodicals, and other published 
documents. 

Most of us would agree, I am sure, with 
the 1955 task force on intelligence activ- 
ities of the Hoover Commission that— 

The fate of the Nation well may rest on 
accurate and complete intelligence data 
which may serve as a trustworthy guide for 
the top-level governmental decisions on pol- 
icy and action in a troubled world. 


In the present anarchic world of in- 
dependent nation states, great powers 
must continue to gather information by 
straight forward and by devious means 
about the military capabilities and inten- 
tions of rival nations. 

The 1962 Cuban missile crisis is an ob- 
ject lesson. Only our highly developed 
intelligence system, including our aerial 
surveillance of Cuba, gave us the oppor- 
tunity to avert the installation of offen- 
sive Russian missiles 90 miles off our 
shores. 

Intelligence activities, though distaste- 
ful when espionage work is involved, 
must be viewed as a necessary evil. 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

The dark side of the CIA is its special 
operations in political action. Para- 
graph 102(d)(5) of the National Secu- 
rity Act authorizes the CIA: 

(5) to perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence affecting the 


national security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 
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Many rumors exist as to what in the 
past two decades have been CIA special 
operations. CIA’s most notable effort 
was, of course, the abortive Bay of Pigs 
invasion. Also on the public record are 
two CIA-engineered palace coups—one 
in 1953, in Iran against Mossadegh, and 
the other in 1954, in Guatemala against 
Arbenz. 

The recently revealed CIA subsidies 
to all kinds of private groups are an- 
other form of special operations. The 
principal purpose of giving financial as- 
sistance to the National Student Associa- 
tion was to prevent the other side from 
capturing world youth conferences, not 
to gather intelligence. 

Allen Dulles has been quite forthright 
about CIA’s political action activities. 
He writes that it is the task of the CIA 
to assist the internal security. services 
of countries which are the targets of 
Communist takeovers wherever this can 
best be done on a covert basis. 

Mr, Dulles justifies covert special op- 
erations as a necessary weapon against 
Communist subversion. Perhaps this 
too is a necessary evil. But, if it is some- 
times justified to carry on covert special 
operations, it must be done sparingly and 
with the greatest selectivity and sensi- 
tivity. For it is a weapon with vast im- 
plications for deepening United States 
involvement, as President Kennedy 
rightly foresaw at the Bay of Pigs. It is 
also a weapon which should be used only 
where the stakes are high. Secret 
U.S. Government meddling in the affairs 
of state of other nations or in the affairs 
of domestic or foreign private organiza- 
tions is so alien to our traditions that it 
can only be justified when the national 
security is genuinely at stake. 

A large part of the difficulty of justi- 
fying the recently revealed CIA subsidies 
to private organizations is the very real 
doubt whether the efforts of these 
groups, no matter how laudable, are 
really vital to our national security. 


A CRITICAL DISTINCTION 


To properly direct and supervise the 
CIA, foreign intelligence activities must 
be carefully distinguished from special 
operations. 

The two activities differ in kind. In- 
telligence work produces neutral infor- 
mation as an aid to the President in 
reaching decisions involving the national 
security. But in its political action ac- 
tivities, the CIA is an arm of already 
established policy. 

The two activities differ in seriousness. 
Intelligence activities, even espionage 
activities, very seldom, if ever, have the 
potential for more deeply involving the 
United States. There is evidence that 
even the U-2 incident, which was an in- 
telligence activity, was seized upon by 
Khrushchev as a pretext for torpedoing 
the Paris Summit Conference, and not 
the basic cause for its failure. 

On the other hand, secret political 
warfare which threatens other govern- 
ments could become a casus belli; and 
less ambitious activities, such as the Na- 
tional Student Association affair, have 
wider philosophical and ethical aspects 
which must be carefully weighed. 

The two activities differ in sensitivity. 
Espionage is, both at home and abroad, 
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an accepted international activity; sub- 
version is not. If the United States is 
not to remake itself in the mirror image 
of its adversaries, it must use the latter 
instrument, if at all, with the greatest 
discretion. 

Mr. Dulles confirms that foreign in- 
telligence activities and special opera- 
tions can be separated. Traditionally, 
he says, intelligence services have kept 
espionage and political and psychologi- 
cal warfare in different compartments, 
but— 

The CIA abandoned this kind of compart- 
mentalization which so often leads to 
neither the right hand nor the left knowing 
what the other is doing. 

WEAKNESSES IN PRESENT CIA DIRECTION AND 
SUPERVISION 

There are two major weaknesses in to- 
day’s administrative setup for directing 
and supervising the CIA: 

First. The special operations of the 
CIA are not necessarily under the per- 
sonal direction of the President. 

Second. The people who supervise the 
CIA are not changed often enough to 
bring a fresh viewpoint to bear on CIA 
activities. 


1. PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTION 


Subsection 102 of the National Secu- 
rity Act places all activities of the CIA 
under the general direction of the Na- 
tional Security Council. In addition, 
the CIA can only undertake special 
operations which the National Security 
Council from time to time directs. 

The National Security Council, whose 
sole function is to advise the President, 
as a body does not make decisions. It 
therefore cannot itself direct the CIA. 
So far as I can determine from published 
sources (for this is not a part of the offi- 
cial information on the CIA), the Na- 
tional Security Council has delegated 
the direction of the CIA to a high level 
interdepartmental committee, some- 
times known as the Special Group. 

This committee is composed of a high- 
ranking member of the White House 
staff, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs. The committee 
meets weekly. 

Mr. Dulles says: 

All operations of intelligence character 
which involve policy considerations are sub- 
ject to [the committee's] approval. 


Ultimately, the CIA is under the con- 
trol of the President; and I assume that 
the interdepartmental committee refers 
questions which it believes to be of great 
importance to the President. 

It is clear that the CIA is subject today 
to higher political authority; namely, the 
directives of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, the policies of the National Secu- 
rity Council, and, ultimately, the direc- 
tion of the President. 

For example, in the case of the Na- 
tional Student Association subsidy, the 
recently appointed Katzenbach commit- 
tee has reported: 

When the Central Intelligence Agency lent 
financial support to the work of certain 
American private organizations, it did not 
act on its own initiative but in accordance 
with national policies established by the Na- 
tional Security Council in 1952 through 1954. 
Throughout it acted with the approval of 
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senior interdepartmental review committees, 
including the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense or their representatives. These policies 
have, therefore, been in effect under four 
Presidents. 


This direction is not good enough, 
however, when questions concerning CIA 
special operations are up for discussion. 
These operations are so serious and so 
sensitive that the President personally 
should authorize each and every one in 
writing, and should periodically review 
each of them. 

I have therefore included in my bill 
a provision requiring a Presidential di- 
rective to authorize each special opera- 
tion, and an annual Presidential review 
of the operation. This amendment will 
underline the extreme seriousness of 
special operations and the extraordinary 
importance of their being limited in 
number and nature, precisely directed, 
and carefully supervised. 

In addition, I have designated the 
President as the person to give general 
direction to the intelligence activities of 
the CIA, since the National Security 
Council is only an advisory body. This 
change is a technical one which will 
probably not alter present White House 
supervisory arrangements. 

2. PERIODIC CHANGES OF CIA CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPERVISION 

In the National Student Association 
case, it is clear that the top Presidential 
aides charged with national security 
duties, appropriate cabinet officers or 
their representatives, and the Congress- 
men and Senators who serve on CIA 
watchdog committees all knew of this 
CIA activity and approved of it. It is 
unclear whether members of the Presi- 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board knew of it, but it is probably fair 
to assume that they did. They should 
have, if they were doing their job 
properly. 

I can only conclude that the CIA 
policymakers were mistaken because, 
being insiders for so long, their perspec- 
tive had become distorted. The keen 
edge of commonsense had been dulled 
by lengthy contact with the intelligence 
and military communities. 

The need for men of clear insight to 
pass on intelligence matters can only 
be supplied by periodic changes of CIA 
supervisors. 

My bill establishes a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Intelligence. The 
joint committee’s job would be to ex- 
amine continuously the foreign intelli- 
gence activities and the special opera- 
tions of the CIA. The joint committee 
would be reconstituted with new mem- 
bers every 4 years, at the beginning of 
even-numbered Congresses. In this 
way Congress can periodically take a 
fresh look at the CIA. 

No criticism is meant of the Members 
of Congress who now devote themselves 
to oversight of CIA matters and appro- 
priations. Theirs has been a job under 
difficult circumstances. But the present 
system of Congressional oversight is too 
piecemeal to produce the close supervi- 
sion which is called for. 

THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY 

Secrecy is essential in the tasks of the 
CIA—whether intelligence gathering or 
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political actions. Yet this same secrecy 
is the chief problem in assuring that 
CIA actions are in keeping with Ameri- 
can values. 

But, as President Kennedy suggested 
when speaking to CIA personnel on No- 
vember 28, 1961, it is “in the long sweep 
of history” that the efforts of the CIA 
will be judged. By this judgment of 
history the American public retains a 
subtle control. 

To assure that the full record is avail- 
able to the historians, the bill provides 
that no CIA records can be destroyed 
without the approval of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Intelligence. 

All Government agencies, including 
the CIA, are now subject to the statutory 
requirement that the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers approve any record destruction. 
With this immense task before it, under- 
standably, the joint committee cannot 
give much attention to any single request 
for permission to destroy records. And 
in the case of the CIA, even if the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Disposition 
of Executive Papers were to pursue a re- 
quest to destroy records, it would have a 
difficult time ascertaining the importance 
of the records, since it is not privy to CIA 
operations. 

Thus, it is logical to transfer the func- 
tion of passing on CIA requests to de- 
stroy records to the Joint Committee on 
Intelligence, which would have the time, 
resources, and authority to make certain 
that all important CIA records are pre- 
served for future historians. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House to give 
serious consideration to this bill. 

Its sum and substance is to strengthen 
the control of the Nation’s elected repre- 
sentatives—both the President and Con- 
gress—over the CIA. Its enactment 
would not hamper the effectiveness of the 
CIA. It would only help to insure that 
this potent secret arm of our foreign 
policy is directed by American values and 
not by the values of our adversaries. 

Acopy of H.R. 7107 follows: 

H.R. 7107 
A bill to amend the National Security Act of 

1947 and the Records Disposal Act of July 

7, 1943, to provide for the improved direc- 

tion and supervision by the President and 

by the Congress of the foreign intelligence 
activities and special operations of the 

United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

IMPROVEMENT OF PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTION 

Secrion 1. (a) Subsection (d) of section 
102 of the National Security Act of 1947 (50 
U.S.C. 401) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in the in- 
terest of national security, it shall be the 
duty of the Agency, under the direction of 
the President— 

“(1) to advise the President in matters 
concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Government departments and agencies as re- 


late to national security; 

“(2) to make recommendations to the 
President for the coordination of such intel- 
ligence activities of the departments and 
agencies of the Government as relate to the 
national security; 

(8) to correlate and evaluate intelligence 
relating to the national security, and provide 
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for the appropriate dissemination of such 
intelligence within the Government using 
where appropriate existing agencies and fa- 
cilities: Provided, That the Agency shall have 
no police, subpena, law-enforcement powers, 
or internal-security functions: Provided 
further, That the departments and other 
agencies of the Government shall continue 
to collect, evaluate, correlate, and dissemi- 
mate departmental intelligence: And pro- 
vided further, That the Director of Central 
Intelligence shall be responsible for protect- 
ing intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure; 

(4) to perform for the benefit of the ex- 
isting intelligence agencies, such additional 
intelligence activities as the President de- 
termines can be more efficiently accomplished 
centrally and directs in writing; 

“(5) to perform such special operations 
affecting the national security and to expend 
such funds thereon as the President may 
from time to time direct in writing.” 

(b) Section 102 is further amended by 
redesignating subsections (e) and (f) as sub- 
sections (f) and (g), respectively, and by 
inserting after subsection (d) the following 
subsection: 

“(e)(1) Within sixty days of the enact- 
ment of this amendment, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, and the heads of other 
executive departments and agencies having 
responsibilities for special operations shall 
report in writing to the President on each 
special operation in which the department or 
agency is then engaged. Each report shall 
include a comprehensive description of the 
special operation, its history, its objectives, 
the number of persons engaged in the opera- 
tion, the total annual expenditures planned 
for the operation, and the total expenditures 
made to date. The President shall review 
each report and shall issue a written direc- 
tive stating whether the special operation 
shall be continued or terminated, and, if 
continued, at what level of effort and expend- 
iture it shall be continued. 

(2) Thereafter, at least once a year from 
the date of the Presidential directive estab- 
lishing the operation (or, in the case of an 
operation under way on the date of enact- 
ment, annually from the date of the Presi- 
dental directive issued in accordance with 
paragraph (1) hereof), the head of the de- 
partment or agency engaged in the special 
operation shall report in writing to the 
President on the current status of the oper- 
ation. This annual report shall include a 
comprehensive description of the special op- 
eration, its history, its objectives, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the operation, the 
total annual expenditures planned for the 
operation, and the total expenditures made 
to date.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
BY ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLIGENCE 
Sec. 2. Section 102 is amended by inserting 

after subsection (g) the following new 

subsection: 

“(h)(1) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on Intelligence to be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and 
seven Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In each instance 
not more than four Members shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. 

“(2) The entire joint committee shall be 
reappointed on January 3, 1971, and every 
four years thereafter. No Member shall serve 
more than four successive years as a member 
of the joint committee, except that a Member 
originally appointed to fill a vacancy may 
serve the uncompleted term and four years 
thereafter. 

“(3) The joint committee shall make con- 
tinuing studies of the foreign intelligence 
activities and special operations of the 
United States, and problems relating there- 
to, including problems of the gathering of 
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intelligence affecting the national security 
and of its coordination and utilization by 
the various departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the Government, and the 
advisability and problems of carrying out 
special operations. The Central Intelligence 
Agency and other departments and agencies 
engaged in foreign intelligence activities and 
special operations shall keep the joint com- 
mittee fully and currently informed with 
respect to their activities. All bills, resolu- 
tions, and other matters in the Senate or 
the House of Representatives relating primar- 
ily to the Central Intelligence Agency and to 
activities of other departments and agencies 
engaged in foreign intelligence activities shall 
be referred to the joint committee (including 
lists and schedules of records lacking preser- 
vation value submitted to Congress by the 
Administrator of General Services pursuant 
to Section 4 of the Act of July 7, 1943 (44 
U.S.C. 369)). The members of the joint 
committee who are Members of the Senate 
shall from time to time report to the Senate, 
and the members of the joint committee who 
are Members of the House of Representatives 
shall from time to time report to the House, 
their recommendations, by bill or otherwise, 
with respect to matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of their respective Houses which are (1) 
referred to the joint committee or (2) other- 
wise within the jurisdiction of the joint 
committee. 

“(4) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and vice chairman 
from among its members. 

“(5) The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such places and times, to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

“(6) The joint committee is empowered to 
appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government on a reimbursable basis 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned. 

“(7) The expenses of the joint committee, 
which shall not exceed $250,000 per year, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. Section 102 is further amended by 
inserting after the new subsection (h) the 
following new subsection: 

1) As used in this section: 

(1) ‘Intelligence’ means knowledge which 
is the product resulting from the collection, 
evaluation, analysis, integration, and in- 
terpretation of all available information 
which concerns one or more aspects of for- 
eign nations or of areas of operations and 
which is immediately or potentially sig- 
nificant to policymaking or planning. 

“(2) ‘Intelligence activities’ means those 
activities undertaken for the sole purpose of 
producing intelligence, and does not mean 
covert operations which, in whole or in part, 
are undertaken to carry out the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

“(3) ‘Special operations’ means those 
covert operations undertaken by the Central 
Intelligence Agency or other departments or 
agencies which, in whole or in part, are un- 
dertaken to carry out the foreign policy of 
the United States.” 
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PRESERVATION OF INTELLIGENCE RECORDS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 5 of the Act of July 7. 
1943 (44 U.S.C. 370) is amended by adding 
an additional sentence at the end thereof 
as follows: 

“Except that all lists or schedules of the 
records of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
or of the activities of any other departments 
or agencies engaged in foreign intelligence 
activities and special operations, shall be re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Intelli- 
gence, and the joint committee shall examine 
such lists or schedules and submit to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
tively, a report of such examination and its 
recommendations.” 

(b) Section 6 of the Act of July 7, 1943 (44 
U.S.C. 371) is amended by inserting, after 
the words “joint committee” and before the 
word “reports”, the phrase, “to which the 
lists or schedules were referred”. 

(c) Section 7 of the Act of July 7, 1943 
(44 U.S.C. 372) is amended by inserting, after 
the words “joint committee” and before the 
word “fails”, the phrase, “to which the lists 
or schedules were referred”. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to say that my State of Florida has 
had an excellent record in moving for- 
ward strongly in the development of the 
building of some 29 area vocational and 
technical schools and in an overall ex- 
pansion of its vocational program in the 
State. 

Florida has been one of the fastest 
growing States in the country and has 
expanded greatly its vocational schools 
and has presently five more schools in 
the planning stages. It is, therefore, 
apparent that we must appropriate the 
full authorized figure for fiscal 1968 as 
authorized under Public Law 88-210. 
To point out this great need I would 
like to at this point of the Recorp in- 
sert a letter from Floyd T. Christian, 
superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Florida, and Carl W. 
Proehl, assistant superintendent for vo- 
cational, technical, and adult education, 
concerning the need to adequately fund 
this program. Also I would like to call 
to my colleagues’ attention and insert in 
the Recor for their further reading a 
résumé of program activities by the 
ea of Florida in this area of educa- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
to read this letter and résumé with great 
interest and urge the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to adequately and suf- 
ficiently fund this program for this fiscal 
year. 

The material referred to follows: 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Tallahassee, Fla., March 1, 1967. 
Hon, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER: We would like 
to take this opportunity to express our con- 
tinued appreciation for all of the legislation 
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which has assisted in strengthening Voca- 

tional, Technical and Adult Education pro- 

grams throughout the State of Florida, 

Florida has profited particularly through the 

continuation of the Smith-Hughes appro- 

priations, the full appropriation of the 

George-Barden funds, and immeasurably 

through the Vocational Education Act of 

1963. By virtue of the latter act, Florida has 

moved forward strongly in the development 

and building of some 29 Area Vocational- 

Technical School, and in an overall expansion 

of its vocational programs from Pensacola to 

Key West. 

Florida now has an excellent beginning to 
do what it must for its people and the 
economy, but we must continue our efforts 
and complete all 29 area vocational schools 
and the five others in the planning stage. 
Additional programs must be provided in 
comprehensive high schools, junior colleges, 
as well as in the sparsely populated regions 
of our state which can support only small 
individual programs. 

To accomplish all of this will require a 
tremendous effort and continued financial 
support through state and federal legislation. 
We would, therefore, respectfully request 
your support of those particular areas which 
are crucial to the further development of 
our vocational, technical and adult educa- 
tion This would involve appro- 
priating for fiscal 1968 the full amount of 
funds authorized by PL 88-210 and other 
Acts which authorize funds for vocational 
education. There must be continued em- 
phasis on research and evaluation, so that 
a more accurate assessment can be made of 
what has and what needs to be done, and 
the directions which must be taken. We are 
concerned that an expanded appropriation 
in the Work Study Program be made in order 
to help those who could not otherwise profit 
from an educational program. The Teacher 
Education Program, as well, is of great con- 
cern to us. It is hoped that more adequate 
support may be received to help prepare the 
kinds of teachers Florida needs and in the 
quantity required. 

All of these areas—occupational training 
programs, research, evaluation, work study 
efforts, and teacher education—are well 
under way in Florida and can offer direct 
evidence of a sound investment of federal 
monies, Now these programs must be con- 
tinued and expanded, and additional new 
programs must be built. This cannot be 
done without continued full appropriations 
under PL 88-210 and other federal legislation. 

Enclosed is a resume of program activities 
and contributions carried out under federal 
and state appropriations here in Florida as 
an indication of the sound investment which 
we are making with federal funds. It would 
be helpful, in the interest of further support 
for Vocational Education, if this resume 
could be entered into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Your assistance in this matter 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Your continued support of the educational 
program in Florida is sincerely appreciated, 
and we hope that you will help vocational 
education provide even better programs for 
all who can profit from it. 

Sincerely, 
FLOYD T. CHRISTIAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
CARL W. PROEHL, 
Assistant Superintendent, Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 

To: The Congressional Delegation from 
Florida. 

From: State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Vocation, Technical, and Adult 
Education, Tallahassee, Fla., March 1, 
1967. 

For many years, Florida has offered a va- 
riety of vocational education programs for 
youth and adults. Now, in February, 1967, 
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at the time of the 50th Anniversary of the 
signing of the first National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, it is appropriate that thought be 
given to the progress which has been made 
and to planning for future service. What 
has happened in the past 50 years is only a 
prelude to great new developments in voca- 
tional education in the future. 

Vocational education in Florida has grown 
from humble beginnings in this century to 
become one of the state’s most potent forces 
for educational, economic, and social devel- 
opment. Vocational education includes pro- 
grams in agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial education, business education, and 
technical and health related occupations 
education. Work is offered to prepare youth 
and adults for employment, and supple- 
mental training is offered to retrain or up- 
grade people who are already employed. Of 
nearly 300,000 persons enrolled in vocational 
courses in 1966, approximately 60% were 
high school graduates and adults seeking job 
preparation or supplemental training. The 
others were high school students. 

In addition to vocational education, re- 
lated education, which is closely allied to 
job training in that it provides exploratory 
experiences prior to specialization, is offered 
to many thousands of persons in Florida. 
Related education includes high school pro- 
grams of industrial arts, general business, 
and general home economics as well as gen- 
eral adult education. Enrollments in voca- 
tional and related education have grown from 
355,000 in 1955 to almost 750,000 in 1966 
and are expected to exceed 1,000,000 by 1975. 

Vocational education in Florida has been 
given great impetus through the recent plans 
for a state-wide system of area vocational- 
technical schools which will place a train- 
ing center within reach—financially and 
geographically—of nearly all the residents 
of the state. The area schools will expand 
vocational training by offering many differ- 
ent courses and by emphasizing quality, 
quantity, and variety in every aspect of each 
program. Courses will insure a complete 
program for all students including youth 
and adults. In addition, the area schools 
will help many high schools become more 
comprehensive by providing broadened op- 
porunities for secondary students to enroll 
in vocational courses. 

Financial support to build area vocational 
schools has come primarily from state and 
local sources, but has been supplemented 
with federal funds. Currently, 29 area 
schools have been designated-and approved 
for construction by the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education. These are in various 
stages of construction. Schools have been 
approved for the following counties or multi- 
county areas: Bay, Bradford-Union, Brevard, 
Broward, Citrus-Hernando, Columbia-Baker- 
Gilchrist, Dade, Escambia, Hillsborough, 
Jackson-Calhoun, Lake, Lee, Leon, Madison- 
Jefferson-Lafayette, Manatee, Marion, Mon- 
roe, Okaloosa-Walton, Orange, Palm Beach, 
Pinellas, Polk, Sarasota, Seminole, Suwan- 
nee-Hamilton, Taylor-Dixie, Volusia, Wash- 
ington-Holmes, St. Lucie. 

Nine of the area vocational schools ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education will 
be divisions of community junior colleges; 
the others will be separate and independent 
vocational-technical centers. Some will be 
entirely new, while others are already exist- 
ing schools which will be greatly expanded. 
Sixteen of the new facilities are scheduled 
to be completed by the fall of 1967, and five 
additional schools are expected to open in 
the spring of 1968. The remaining approved 
facilities are scheduled for later completion. 

These new facilities will provide shops, la- 
boratories, and classrooms for a wide variety 
of vocational programs including auto re- 
pair, agriculture, advertising, hotel work, 
typing, dental assisting, medical assisting, 
home economics for gainful employment, 
cooking, and numerous technologies. 
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Schools already open and schools scheduled 
to open later this year will serve Florida 
counties with a combined population of over 
214 million persons, or approximately 39% 
of the total population of the state. Addi- 
tional schools, already approved, will serve 
counties with another 2½ million persons. 
Thus, all schools approved will serve a popu- 
lation of over 44% million persons or approxi- 
mately 83% of the population of the state. 
In addition to schools already approved, five 
or six additional sites are being studied, pro- 
viding, ultimately, almost complete coverage 
of the state. 

Financial support of vocational education 
in Florida has been a joint local-state-federal 
undertaking, the major portion of funds 
coming from local and state sources. In a 
recent year, 83% of funds for vocational pro- 
grams was from local and state sources and 
17% was from the federal government. In- 
creased financial support will be needed as 
facilities and personnel increase. Teachers 
employed in 1966 totaled 3690 and it has been 
estimated that 6670 will be needed in 1969. 

The vast expansion projected for vocational 
education is expected to result not only from 
additional facilities, additional programs, ad- 
ditional teachers, and the like, but also be- 
cause of Florida’s present industrial growth. 
Vocational education helps counties of Flor- 
ida exploit their resources more fully; it 
strengthens their economy; it helps enrich 
the lives of their people; and the monetary 
and intrinsic rewards have emphasis and 
meaning for the people themselves. Through 
vocational education and employment, people 
realize their importance as human beings 
and as participants in and contributors to 
our society. 

As new area schools have been approved, 
special studies have been made to prescribe 
new and additional vocational-technical pro- 
grams. These programs have been based on 
students’ interests, employment opportuni- 
ties, and on economic and social needs of 
people as determined in surveys and by 
other means. Programs have been designed 
for particular areas where schools are to be 
expanded or new schools added. Thus, pro- 
grams to train waiters and waitresses may be 
appropriate for one area whereas electronics 
technology may be appropriate for another. 

Jobs for students who complete vocational 
and technical education courses are a major 
concern of the Division. Studies are under- 
way, with participants from over the state, to 
determine how the placement of students 
may be made more effective. Each county in 
Florida has reported past activities for place- 
ment and follow-up and plans for improve- 
ment. Thus, the Division is concerned with 
every facet of vocational education including 
adequate counseling and guidance prior and 
during preparatory training and also with 
graduates’ work performance and job satis- 
faction. 

Vocational education develops the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise in trainees, It 
provides a well-trained work force which at- 
tracts industry. It reduces unemployment. 
It prepares individuals for initial entrance 
into and advancement within an occupation 
or occupational cluster. It not only prepares 
for employment but includes supplemental 
training or retraining as well. Educators are 
alert to changes brought on by automation 
and by changing technologies so that new 
training programs can be provided. 

Florida has grown mightily as new indus- 
tries have moved to the state and educators 
have been alert to the need for trained tech- 
nicians. In 1965 it was reported that 65% 
of the dropouts and 40% of the high school 
graduates, across the nation, had had no 
work experience during their school years. 
Nine dropouts out of every ten reported no 
job training after leaving school. It has 
been and will continue to be a concern 
of vocational educators to provide occupa- 
tional education at all instructional levels, 
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for all classes of people and, where neces- 
sary, to offer special programs for special 
classes of people. 

The needs of disadvantaged persons is 
a concern of educators throughout the state. 
Relatively few people choose unemployment 
as a way of life. Most are anxious to do 
well—social, economically, and as loyal citi- 
zens in our democratic society. Poverty re- 
sults when people lack skills necessary to 
earn a living. Florida has made impressive 
advances in increased per capita income. 
But too many people and families still earn 
sub-standard incomes. At the time of the 
last census, for example, over one-fourth 
of the families in Florida had less than 
$3000 annual income. 

New studies are underway to arrange new 
training programs to prepare people for full- 
time jobs and to increase their incomes. 
Thus, recently, 2 woman in one Florida com- 
munity with three part-time jobs, and chil- 
dren, was enrolled in a training program to 
be a checkout cashier in a supermarket or 
in a similar job. She was training so that 
she might be better able to support herself 
and her children and to become a self-sup- 
porting contributor to the economy. She 
finished her work and will now have five or 
six days of work every week instead of three 
part-time jobs. She will now have employ- 
ment and earn higher and more steady 
wages. Thus vocational and technical edu- 
cation is concerned with human values— 
for human beings and for state and national 
values. 

Vocational education helps solve problems 
due to technological unemployment. It also 
helps solve the problem created in Florida 
when new industries need additional em- 
ployes. Recently, a “crash” program was 
inaugurated in one county to provide per- 
sonnel trained in a number of vocations 
needed by a new company. The employees 
were trained in the schools and the com- 
pany was able to meet its opening date. 

Unemployment and the under-utilization 
of manpower resources results in vast costs 
against the economy of a state and nation. 
Economists have reported that the greatest 
total cost of any operation in the history 
of the nation was the great depression of 
1930-40 when trillions of dollars were the 
cost of lost productivity. Recently the 
Council of Economic Advisors reported that 
the loss in gross national product from un- 
employment was about $50 billion in the 
first quarter of 1961. They reported that 
the unemployment rate of 4.2% in the last 
quarter of 1965 would account for an annual 
rate of about $7 billion loss to the U.S. 
economy. 

Vocational educators in Florida are con- 
cerned with programs in research and de- 
velopment to help solve problems of unem- 
ployment in the state. Studies are under- 
way to incorporate new processes which are 
appearing in industry, new instruments, new 
machines, and new techniques for work into 
instructional programs. Educators are alert 
to needs for updating curricula to meet tech- 
nological and social needs. The Research 
Coordinating Unit of the Division acts to 
stimulate and coordinate research in voca- 
tional and technical education at all ievels. 
Special studies are a continuing project to 
determine employment opportunities in each 
county and area of Florida. 

Florida is also cooperating with other 
states in conducting research to improve 
vocational education. For example, the 
state is one of several participating in a 
study of the block-time laboratory approach 
to office education. The project is a research 
and development program in vocational- 
technical education of the Department of 
Secondary Education and Curriculum of 
Michigan State University. The objective is 
to improve methods of educating persons 
for office occupations. Simulated office con- 
ditions allow education of “the whole 
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worker.” Thus, the students and teacher 
view the office course in its entirety instead 
of as a series of disconnnected tasks. Areas 
of instruction include classroom experiences, 
laboratory experiences, and problem-solving 
experiences. Again, classrooms and equip- 
ment are like those found in offices and 
businesses. The whole project is only one 
of many studies underway to improve edu- 
cational methods and techniques. 

Of major importance to Florida and to the 
nation are the implications of vocational and 
technical education for the national defense 
effort. Adequate and proper defense of the 
nation is based upon thousands of highly 
trained workers in a great variety of voca- 
tions and technologies. Actually, the de- 
fense, space, and atomic energy programs of 
the nation have generated more jobs than all 
other federal programs combined. The first 
employ over 9 million persons and the latter 
employ under 2 million persons. 

Florida has been particularly active in ful- 
filling her role in the space age and is offer- 
ing many vocational and technical programs 
to furnish trained employees. Programs in- 
clude electronics, data processing, micro- 
miniaturization, electricity, drafting and 
comparable supportive services. Also, Florida 
has expanded offerings in occupations related 
to health. The latter include work to train 
for nursing, certified laboratory technician, 
medical assistant, surgical assistant, dental 
assistant, and the like. 

The economy of the South and of Florida 
is changing. Relatively fewer people are 
needed in agricultural work; and, as people 
withdraw from the latter, they must prepare 
to enter new occupations. Individuals in 
Florida must be trained to work in the many 
light industries which are moving to the 
state. The Division of Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education is alert to the needs 
for counseling services to inform youth and 
adults of job opportunities and the prepara- 
tion which is required. 

The Division of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education and the State Department 
of Education are continually engaged in 
planning new and more varied vocational 
programs to serve more people and more 
businesses, and to mec: the changes which 
Florida’s progress demands. 


BILL INTRODUCED TO ESTABLISH 
A DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 5 
years ago, President John F. Kennedy 
said in a message to the Congress con- 
cerning consumer problems, that the 
four basic rights of the consumer are 
“the right to be safe, the right to choose, 
the right to be informed, and the right 
to be heard.” There are few who would 
argue with this Magna Carta of consumer 
rights, but many who question the will. 
ingness and ability of our Federal Gov- 
ernment to implement and make these 
rights meaningful. 

To begin with, producer interests in 
this country exercise a disproportionate 
influence over economic policy. It is, of 
course, natural that such interests should 
organize and finance powerful lobbies. 
Equally proper is their representation by 
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Cabinet-level Departments—Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. What troubles 
many of us, however, is the absence of 
any equivalent and countervailing politi- 
cal power for the consumer. 

No one can reasonably doubt that con- 
sumers have a stake in the operation of 
the free enterprise system equal to that 
of producers and workers. Certainly all 
three share the risks of the system and 
are entitled to its rewards. However, 
present governmental structure lends 
itself to the advancement of the interests 
of producers and workers but not to the 
advancement of the interests of consum- 
ers. Given the fact that the consumer 
interest is often in conflict with other 
interests which are aggressively pro- 
moted by the Government, the consumer 
tends to be isolated from the making of 
important economic decisions which di- 
rectly affect him. 

Thus, for example, the State Depart- 
ment or the Department of Commerce 
can recommend tariff agreements affect- 
ing the price or quality of major con- 
sumer commodities without having given 
adequate consideration to the interests 
of consumers. Thus, the Department of 
Agriculture’s milk marketing adminis- 
tration can make decisions affecting the 
local price of milk without having taken 
into account the views of consumers. 
Thus, in fiscal year 1966, without benefit 
of a consumer point of view, the United 
States exported nearly a billion dollars 
worth of wheat at a time when the price 
of bread was rising dramatically at home. 
Thus, while the Department of Interior 
can influence the price of gasoline by 
loosening and tightening petroleum im- 
ports, the consumer is excluded from the 
decisionmaking process. 

Historically, the regulatory agencies 
were intended to protect the consumer 
interest in our Government. Yet they 
have become subject to producer pres- 
sures which far outweigh any counter- 
vailing power exercised by consumers. 
Any study of regulatory agencies will re- 
veal their preoccupation with settling the 
conflicting claims of rival producers. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
mediates disputes between railroads and 
trucking firms. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board adjudicates the competing claims 
of large certified carriers and smaller 
airlines. The Federal Communications 
Commission referees the battle of the 
networks and the competition between 
financial interests which compete for 
scarce channels. The Federal Power 
Commission is caught between gas pro- 
ducers and public utility companies. 
And the Tariff Commission arbitrates 
free trade and protectionist squabbles. 

At the present time some 33 Federal 
agencies are engaged in 296 consumer 
protection activities. However, no single 
agency has responsibility for coordinat- 
ing even the most important of these 
activities. Thus, the consumer interest, 
which is perhaps the most widely shared 
in our society, has no articulate, effective 
representation within our government. 

While there are differences of opinion 
as to the institutional form increased 
Federal consumer protection should 
take, President Lyndon B. Johnson said 
in 1964: 
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For far too long, the consumer has had too 
little voice and too little weight in govern- 
ment. As a worker, as a lawyer or doctor, the 
citizen has been well represented. But as a 
consumer, he has had to take a back seat 
. . We cannot rest content until he is in 
the front row, not displacing the interest 
of the producer, yet gaining equal rank and 
representation with that interest. 


It is often claimed that the consumer 
interest cannot be specifically repre- 
sented by any one agency since that in- 
terest, by definition, includes us all. Yet 
the specificity of an interest is not deter- 
mined by the number of individuals who 
happen to share it. We all breathe air, 
and hence maintain an interest as dis- 
tinct as that of factories whose activities 
may impart air-polluting byproducts. 
We all cross streets and hence have an 
interest in controlled traffic, which may 
confiict with the motorists’ interest in 
the speediest possible flow. Motorists, 
in turn, cross streets, breathe air, or may 
even be factory foremen. Interest, in 
other words, overlap and are defined by 
particular roles within a society. In 
many cases the consumer interest is par- 
ticular and specific, quite distinguish- 
able from other interests, and thus a dis- 
tinct ingredient in the general public 
interest. 

In order to fill what I believe to be a 
serious “representation gap“ in our goy- 
ernmental system, I am today introduc- 
ing a new bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs. 

The introduction of this legislation 
marks the third year of my efforts to 
secure full representation at the Cabinet 
level for the American consumer. Sup- 
port for this legislation is widespread and 
of long standing. In 1959, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, Estes 
Kefauver, joined by 22 other Senators, 
proposed the creation of a Federal de- 
partment devoted exclusively to con- 
sumer affairs. In hearings held on the 
Kefauver bill, Vice President, then Sen- 
ator, HUMPHREY said: 

I think we need a Department of Con- 
sumers. I am not at all sure that this bill 
has all the features in it that it ought to 
have, but I am convinced that somebody 
ought to speak up for the great multitude 
of American people who are not organized 
into a consumer interest group. 


Since that time many other Members 
of Congress have supported such a pro- 
posal. 

During hearings held in the 89th 
Congress by the House Committee on 
Government Operations on my bill to 
create a Department of Consumer 
Affairs, Senators PRIIIT A. Hart and 
Rosert F. KENNEDY testified in support 
of the proposal. Senator KENNEDY said: 

As long as consumer protection is not 
focused as the major responsibility of a single 
department or agency, as long as the con- 
sumers lack effective and direct representa- 
tion in the highest councils of the Federal 
Government, they will not have the protec- 
tion that they need and that they deserve. 


The concept of a separate Cabinet-level 
department for the representation of the 
consumer is neither new nor untried. 
In both Sweden and Norway such depart- 
ments are already in existence. A joint 
committee of the Canadian Parliament 
only recently endorsed this concept when 
it stated in a report that— 
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Your committee * * * feels that the func- 
tion of consumer protection is of such ur- 
gency as to require the establishment of a 
department of consumer affairs. 


In an Executive order of January 1964, 
establishing the President’s Consumer 
Advisory Council, President Johnson di- 
rected that the distinguished group of 
private citizens comprising the Council 
advise the Government “on govern- 
mental programs to meet consumer needs 
or to protect consumer interests.” In 
respect to this mandate, the Council rec- 
ommended to the President in its June 
1966 report that— 

The consumer interest must be repre- 
sented in its own right at the highest eche- 
lons of Government in a cabinet department. 


In addition, the National Commission 
on Food Marketing in its report to the 
President of June 30, 1966, recommended 
that— 

A centralized consumer agency should be 
established in the Executive Branch of the 
Government by statute. 


My bill for a Department of Consumer 
Affairs is an expanded and improved ver- 
sion of the bill I introduced during the 
89th Congress. It contains several new 
elements: Provisions of an Office of Con- 
sumer Information, including a founda- 
tion to administer the informative label- 
ing system, Info-Tag; an Office of Con- 
sumer Safety; an Institute for Consumer 
Research; and the transfer of additional 
consumer functions from other agencies. 
These are all provisions which would 
strengthen the Department's capacity to 
protect the buying public and dissemi- 
nate comprehensive information of value 
to consumers. 

Specifically, the bill provides for the 
following: 


GOVERNMENTAL REPRESENTATION 


First. Representation of the consumer 
interest before Federal courts and regu- 
latory agencies in matters or proceedings 
substantially affecting the interests of 
American consumers—section 6. 

Second. Representation of the con- 
sumer interest before Federal depart- 
ments and agencies at the time when 
governmental decisions are made or pol- 
icies arrived at which vitally affect the 
interests of the American consumer— 
section 6(d). 

COMPLAINTS 

Third. The receipt and disposition of 
consumer complaints over which the De- 
partment has jurisdiction; and the trans- 
mittal to other Federal agencies of con- 
sumer complaints over which the Depart- 
ment does not have jurisdiction—sec- 
tion 7. 

Fourth. To seek the cessation of acts 
or practices in the trade or commerce of 
the United States which are inimical to 
the interests of consumers—section 7(d). 

INFORMATION 


Fifth. Establishment of an Office of 
Consumer Information, which shall de- 
velop on its own initiative, gather from 
other Federal departments and agencies 
and non-Federal sources and dissemi- 
nate to the public, statistics, data, and 
other information concerning: functions 
and duties of the Department; problems 
encountered by consumers generally 
within the United States, and the nature 
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and extent of information in the posses- 
sion of departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government which would be 
useful to consumers. 
NATIONAL CONSUMER INFORMATION 
FOUNDATION 

There is established within the De- 
partment an independent, self-support- 
ing foundation which will test products 
and offer consumers meaningful infor- 
mation on their performance and safety 
characteristics. 

The system to be known as “Info- 
Tag,” resembling the British “Teltag,” 
literally refers to a tag on the product 
which provides information about its 
performance. The voluntary labeling 
system proposed in this legislation would 
not grade or classify products as “best 
buys.” But it would describe the char- 
acteristics of interest to the consumer, 
leaving the final choice or selection up 
to him. 

SAFETY 

There shall be in the Department an 
Office of Consumer Safety. It is the 
duty of the Office: 

First. To conduct a continuing inves- 
tigation of the scope and adequacy of 
measures now employed to protect con- 
sumers against unreasonable risk of in- 
juries which may be caused by hazard- 
ous household products. 

Second. Pursuant to rules which shall 
protect the right of all interested parties 
to be heard, to identify and publish in- 
formation concerning consumer prod- 
ucts determined to present an unreason- 
able hazard to the health and safety of 
the consuming public. 

CONSUMER RESEARCH 


There shall be in the Department an 
Institute for Consumer Research which 
shall test products for the Consumer In- 
formation Foundation, conduct scien- 
tific research on consumer products, and 
develop new techniques with which con- 
sumers can evaluate products. 

TRANSFER OF EXISTING FUNCTIONS 

There shall be transferred to the 
Department in section 12 of the bill: 

First, those elements of the Consumer 
and Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture, which relate to the stand- 
ardization, grading, or classing of agri- 
cultural commodities for consumer con- 
sumption; 

Second, the Division of Prices and 
Cost of Living of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
which has detailed price information of 
value to consumers; 

Third, the Home Economics Research 
Branch and the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the Department of 
Agriculture; 

Fourth, all functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce by the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act (Public Law; 80 Stat. 
1296) ; 

Fifth, all functions, powers, and duties 
vested in the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which re- 
late to the misbranding of food and es- 
tablishing for any food a reasonable defi- 
nition and standard of identity, stand- 
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ard of quality, and/or standards of fill 
of container. 
ECONOMIC SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Section 13 of the bill authorizes the 
Department to carry on widespread eco- 
nomic surveys and investigations. 

When I first introduced the Depart- 
ment of Consumers bill in April of 1965, 
it was apparent to me that the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet-level Department to 
protect and promote the economic inter- 
ests of consumers was highly desirable. 
‘Testimony received during hearings on 
that bill, the recommendations of two 
high-level Presidential commissions, and 
recent price increases in certain con- 
sumer commodities demonstrate that a 
Department of Consumers is absolutely 
essential. If we are to give meaning to 
the consumer “bill of rights” as enun- 
ciated by President Kennedy and vitality 
to the view that a “new and progressive 
program is needed if we are to protect the 
American consumer’s right in the mar- 
ketplace,” as stated by President John- 
son, then we must move swiftly and 
boldly on behalf of the consumer by 
establishing a Department of Consumer 


Affairs. 
The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. 7114 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumers Act of 
1967”. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMERS ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established, as 
an executive department of the Government, 
the Department of Consumer Affairs (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the Department“). 

(b) Section 101 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“The Department of Consumer Affairs,” 

(e) Section 19 (d) (1) of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting there- 
in, immediately after “Secretary of Trans- 
portation” the following: “, Secretary of 
Consumer Affairs.” 


OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Src. 3. (a) (1) The Department shall be 
headed by a Secretary of Consumer Affairs 
(referred to hereinafter as the “Secretary”), 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

(2) Section 5312 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(18) Secretary of Consumer Affairs.” 

(b) (1) There shall be in the Department 
an Under Secretary of Consumer Affairs (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the “Under Secre- 
tary”) who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Under Secretary shall per- 
form such duties and exercise such powers 
as the Secretary shall prescribe. During the 
absence or disability of the Secretary, or in 
the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary shall act as 


Secretary. 

(2) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(46) Under Secretary of Consumer Af- 
fairs.” 

(c)(1) There shall be in the Department 

Assistant Secretaries of Consumer Af- 
fairs (each referred to hereinafter as an 
“Assistant Secretary”) who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform such duties 
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and exercise such powers as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(84) Assistant Secretaries of Consumer 
Affairs (3).” 

(d)(1) There shall be in the Department 
a General Counsel (referred to hereinafter 
as the “Consumer Counsel”) who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Con- 
sumer Counsel shall be the chief legal officer 
of the Department, and shall perform such 
duties as the Secretary may direct. During 
the absence or disability, or in the event of 
vacancies in the offices, of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, and the Assistant Secre- 
taries, the Consumer Counsel shall act as 
Secretary. 

(2) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

(118) Consumer Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs.” 

(e) No officer of the Department may en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment while serving as such. No indi- 
vidual may be appointed or serve as an officer 
of the Department— 

(1) while he holds legal title to, or bene- 
ficial equitable interest in, share capital (A) 
exceeding in market value $ in any cor- 
poration engaged in the production, distribu- 
tion, or sale of goods or services affecting con- 
sumers, or (B) exceeding in market value 
$ in more than one such operation; or 

(2) if within years he has served as an 
officer or director of any such corporation. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall be respon- 
sible for the exercise of all powers and the 
discharge of all duties of the Department, 
and shall have authority to direct and super- 
vise all personnel and activities thereof. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as may be required for the perform- 
ance of the functions of the Department. 

(c) The Secretary may promulgate such 
rules as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions vested in him or in the Depart- 
ment, and he may delegate authority for the 
performance of any such function to any 
officer or employee under his direction and 
supervision. 

(d) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department, of 
such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

(e) The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress in January of each year a report 
which shall include a comprehensive state- 
ment of the activities and accomplishments 
of the Department during the preceding cal- 
endar year, and such recommendations for 
additional legislation as he may determine 
to be necessary or desirable to protect the in- 
terests of consumers within the United 
States. A separate report shall be prepared 
and submitted by the National Consumers 
Information Foundation established by sec- 
tion 9 of this act. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Sec, 5. (a) It is the duty of the Depart- 
ment, in the performance of its functions, 
to protect and promote the interests of the 
people of the United States as consumers 
of goods and services made available to them 
through the trade and commerce of the 
United States. 

(b) The functions of the Department in- 
clude the following: 

(1) To present the viewpoint of consumers 
of goods and services within the United States 
in the formulation of policies of the Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) To represent the interests of con- 
sumers of the United States in proceedings 
before courts and regulatory agencies of the 
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United States to the extent to which au- 
thorization therefor is provided by section 6 
of this Act; 

(3) To develop on its own initiative, re- 
ceive from Federal agencies and other public 
and private sources, and assemble, evaluate, 
act upon, and disseminate information help- 
ful to consumers of the United States, in- 
cluding information concerning commercial 
and trade practices adversely affecting their 
interests, as provided by section 7 of this 
Act; 

(4) To conduct annually a National Con- 
sumers’ Conference, to be attended by experts 
on consumer affairs and by representatives 
of organizations engaged in fostering and 
protecting the interests of consumers of 
goods and services within the United States, 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 
recommendations, and suggestions necessary 
or desirable for the effective performance of 
other functions of the Department; 

(5) To discharge in the public interest 
the powers and duties transferred to the 
Department by section 8 of this Act; and 

(6) To perform such other functions as 
may be prescribed by law. 


REPRESENTATION OF CONSUMERS 


Sec. 6. (a) Whenever there is pending 
before any regulatory agency of the United 
States (as defined by section 12 of this Act) 
any matter or proceeding which does not 
involve the adjudication of the alleged vio- 
lation, by any individual or corporation 
named as a defendant or respondent there- 
in, of any statute of the United States or 
any rule promulgated thereunder, and the 
Secretary find that the determination of such 
matter or proceeding may affect substan- 
tially the interests of consumers within the 
United States, the Department shall be 
entitled as a matter of right to intervene 
in such matter or proceeding as a party to 
represent the interest of consumers by filing 
with such agency a duly certified copy of 
the finding so made by the Secretary. Upon 
any such intervention, the Department, 
through the Consumer Counsel or any other 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary for that purpose, 
shall present to such regulatory agency, in 
conformity with the rules of practice and 
procedure thereof, such evidence, briefs, and 
argument as it shall determine to be neces- 
sary for the effective protection of the 
interests of such consumers. 

(b) Whenever— 

(1) there is pending before any regulatory 
agency of the United States any matter or 
proceeding relating to the trade or commerce 
of the United States which does involve the 
adjudication of the alleged violation, by any 
individual or corporation named as a defend- 
ant or respondent therein, of any statute of 
the United States, or any rule promulgated 
thereunder, or 

(2) there is pending before any district 
court of the United States any matter or 
proceeding involving the trade or commerce 
of the United States to which the United 
States or any regulatory agency of the United 
States is a party, 
the Department upon its own motion may, 
and upon written request made by the officer 
or employee of the United States or such 
regulatory agency who is charged with the 
duty of presenting the case for the Govern- 
ment in that matter or proceeding shall, 
certify to such officer or employee all evi- 
dence and information in the possession of 
the Department relevant to that matter or 
proceedin; 


g. 

(c) Whenever there is pending before any 
appellate court of the United States any 
sas or proceeding involving the review 


(1) an order or determination made by 
any regulatory agency of the United States 
relating to the trade or commerce of the 
United States, or 
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(2) any judgment, decree, or order en- 
tered by a district court of the United States 
in any civil action involving the trade or 
commerce of the United States, 


and the Secretary finds that the action taken 
by the appellate court upon such review may 
affect substantially the interests of consum- 
ers within the United States, the Depart- 
ment, subject to the rules of practice and 
procedure of such appellate court, may make 
application to that court for leave to file in 
such matter or proceeding a brief as amicus 
curiae, or to present to the court oral argu- 
ment therein, or both, except that no such 
application may be filed by the Department 
without the consent of the Attorney General 
in any matter or proceeding (A) to which 
the United States or any regulatory agency of 
the United States is a party, or (B) in which 
the Attorney General has been granted leave 
to intervene on behalf of the United States 
or any regulatory agency of the United 
States. Upon the filing by the Department 
of such application, supported by a duly 
certified copy of the finding so made by the 
Secretary and such other showing as the 
court may require to demonstrate that the 
action taken upon such review may substan- 
tially affect the interests of consumers with- 
in the United States, the appellate court in 
its discretion may grant such application. 

(d) Whenever there is pending before any 
department or independent agency of the 
United States any matter or proceeding re- 
lating to the trade or commerce of the United 
States which does not involve the adjudica- 
tion of the alleged violation, by any individ- 
ual or corporation named as a defendant or 
respondent therein, of any statute of the 
United States, or any rule promulgated there- 
under, and the Secretary finds that the de- 
termination of such matter or proceeding 
may affect substantially the interests of con- 
sumers within the United States, the Depart- 
ment shall be entitled as a matter of right to 
intervene in such matter or proceeding as a 
party to represent the interest of consumers 
by filing with such agency a duly certified 
copy of the finding so made by the Secretary. 
Upon any such intervention, the Department 
shall present to such agency, in conformity 
with the rules of practice and procedures 
thereof, all evidence and information in the 
possession of the Department relevant to that 
matter or proceeding. 

(e) The Consumer Counsel, or any other 
attorney of the Department specially desig- 
nated by the Secretary for that purpose, shall 
be entitled to enter an appearance on behalf 
of the Department before any court (except 
the United States Supreme Court) or regu- 
latory agency of the United States, without 
other compliance with any requirement for 
admission to practice before such court or 
agency, for the purpose of making any ap- 
plication or taking any action which is au- 
thorized by subsection (a), (b), (c), or (d) 
of this section. 

CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Src. 7. (a) It shall be duty of the Depart- 
ment to receive from consumers of the United 
States, and to evaluate, complaints concern- 
ing commercial and trade practices employed 
in the production, distribution, and furnish- 
ing of goods and services to or for the use of 
such consumers which may be detrimental 
to their interests. 

(b) Upon receipt of any complaint disclos- 
ing the use of any commercial or trade prac- 
tice detrimental to the interests of consumers 
within the United States by any producer, 
distributor, or supplier of goods or services, 
the Department may transmit to such pro- 
ducer, distributor, or supplier written notice 
as to the nature of the practice concerning 
which complaint has been made, and shall 
take such other action within the authority of 
the Department as may be appropriate to se- 
cure for the complainant relief from such 
practice. If effective action to secure such 
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relief for the complainant cannot be taken 
by the Department under authority con- 
ferred upon it, such complaint shall be trans- 
mitted by the Department to the department 
or agency of the United States whose regula- 
tory or other authority provides the most 
effective available means to secure such re- 
lief for the complainant. The department 
or agency shall then consider the complaint 
so transmitted, take such action thereon as 
that department or agency shall determine to 
be appropriate, and transmit to the com- 
plainant a written reply describing the action 
so taken or, if no action is taken upon such 
complaint, the reason for its inaction. A 
copy of each such reply shall be transmitted 
to the Department. 

(c) Whenever the Department receives 
from any source any information disclosing 
a probable violation of (1) any law of the 
United States, (2) any rule or order of any 
administrative officer or regulatory agency of 
the United States, or (3) any judgment, de- 
cree, or order of any court of the United 
States, relating to the trade or commerce of 
the United States, the Department shall 
transmit promptly, to the officer or agency 
charged with the duty of enforcing such 
law, rule, order, judgment, or decree, for ap- 
propriate action, such evidence and informa- 
tion as the Department may have concern- 
ing such probable violation. It shall be the 
continuing duty of the Department to as- 
certain the nature and extent of action taken 
with regard to probable violations so re- 
ported. 

(d) Whenever the Department receives or 
develops on its own initiative information 
disclosing the existence of an act or practice 
in the trade or commerce of the United 
States which is inimical to the interests of 
consumers, the Department shall take such 
action within its authority as may be appro- 
priate to cause a cessation of such act or 
practice. If effective action cannot be taken 
by the Department under authority con- 
ferred upon it, notice of the existence of such 
act or practice shall be transmitted by the 
Department to the department or agency of 
the United States whose regulatory or other 
authority provides the most effective avail- 
able means to cause a cessation of such act 
or practice inimical to the interests of con- 
sumers. That department or agency shall 
then consider the act or practice, notice of 
which has been transmitted, take such action 
thereon as that department or agency shall 
determine to be appropriate, and keep the 
Department of Consumer Affairs advised as 
to any action taken, 


CONSUMER INFORMATION; OFFICE OF CONSUMER 
INFORMATION 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be the duty of the De- 
partment to develop on its own initiative, 
gather from other Federal departments and 
agencies and non-Federal sources, and to dis- 
seminate to the public in such manner, at 
such times, and in such form as the Depart- 
ment determines to be most effective, in- 
formation, statistics and other data con- 
cerning— 

(1) the functions and duties of the De- 
partment; 

(2) problems encountered by consumers 
generally within the United States, including 
particular commercial and trade practices 
which are detrimental to the interests of 
such consumers; 

(3) the nature and extent of information, 
data, statistics, in the posession of depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States 
which, in the judgment of the Department, 
would be useful to consumers, and to this 
end, each Federal agency is authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Department 
to the fullest extent practicable. 

(b) There shall be in the Department an 
Office of Consumer Information (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “‘Office”). 
The head of the Office shall be an Assistant 
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Secretary of Consumer Affairs designated by 
the Secretary. It shall be the duty of the 
Assistant Secretary to administer the func- 
tions prescribed by this section and to serve 
as Chairman of the Board of the National 
Consumer Information Foundation. 

(c) The Secretary shall include as a part 
of his annual report specific information 
with respect to the activities of the Office 
and its success in obtaining and disseminat- 
ing information with respect to information 
available from other departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER INFORMATION FOUNDA- 
TION; INFO-TAG SYSTEM 


Sec. 9. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment a foundation which shall be known as 
the National Consumer Information Founda- 
tion (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Foundation“). 

(b) (1) The Foundation shall be headed by 
& Board of Directors composed of four Direc- 
tors appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and 
the Assistant Secretary having jurisdiction 
over the Office of Consumer Information who 
shall serve as Chairman, A vacancy among 
appointive members of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraphs (3) 

and (4) of this subsection, Directors of the 
Foundation other than the Assistant Secre- 
tary who is Chairman ex officio of the Foun- 
dation shall be appointed for terms of three 
years. 
(3) Of the Directors first appointed, one 
shall be appointed for a term of one year, 
two shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, and one shall be appointed for a term 
of three years, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment. 

(4) Any Director of the Foundation ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring before the 
expiration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed only 
for the remainder of such term. A Director 
may serve after the expiration of his term 
until his successor has taken office. 

(5) In the exercise of its functions, powers, 
and duties, the Foundation shall be inde- 
pendent of the Secretary and other offices 
and officers of the Department; except that 
the Assistant Secretary having jurisdiction 
over the Office of Consumer Information 
shall serve as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

(o) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(78) Directors, National Consumer In- 
formation Foundation.” 

(d) Three Directors of the Foundation 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(e)(1) The Foundation shall have an Ad- 
ministrator who shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors. The Administrator shall 
administer the Foundation in accordance 
with directives of the Board of Directors. 

(2) The Board of Directors may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such additional 
personnel as it deems advisable to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

Info-tag system 

(f) (1) The Foundation shall establish and 
operate a system under which it may grant 
authority to a person who manufactures for 
sale at retail a nonperishable manufactured 
consumer product to affix to such product a 
label to be called an info-tag. 

(2) The Foundation shall have the au- 
thority to develop and approve a standard 
info-tag which specifies the kind of informa- 
tion to be provided for each type of product 
for which info-tags are to be made available. 
A standard info-tag shall bear (A) the name, 
seal, or other distinctive mark of the Foun- 
dation and (B) such information with re- 
spect to performance, content, safety, dura- 
bility, care, and other characteristics as the 
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Foundation determines to be necessary or 
useful to permit a reasonably prudent con- 
sumer to evaluate a particular product for 
purposes of purchase. 

(8) The standard info-tag for any type 
of product shall be developed by the Foun- 
dation after consultation with interested 
manufacturers, distributors, and users, and 
shall be prescribed in rules of the Founda- 
tion. The Foundation may, if it determines 
it to be in the public interest, prescribe data 
formulated by reputable standard-making 
bodies, including trade associations and 
similar groups. 

(4) At least ninety days before any such 
rules are prescribed by the Foundation for 
any product, such rules shall be published 
in the Federal Register. 

(5) Any person may file written objections 
to the adoption of any such rules until the 
sixtieth day after the date of publication of 
such proposed rules in the Federal Register. 
After reviewing such objections and other 
pertinent information, the Foundation may, 
by order, adopt and promulgate such rules, 
amend such rules, or refuse to adopt such 
rules. Such an order of the Foundation shall 
not be subject to review. 

(6) The Foundation shall by rule establish 
schedules of fees and charges which shall be 
paid by persons participating or seeking par- 
ticipation in the info-tag system. Such fees 
and charges shall be related to the cost to 
the Foundation of carrying out the func- 
tions and providing the materials and serv- 
ices for which they are paid, but shall in- 
clude such surcharge as the Foundation de- 
termines to be equitable but necessary in 
order to place the Foundation on a self-sus- 
taining financial basis. 

(7) Before authority is granted to any ap- 
plicant to affix info-tags to any product, the 
Foundation must (1) have on file a report 
from the Institute for Consumer Research 
(established by section 11) or an independent 
testing laboratory determined by it to be 
reliable setting forth the information which 
should be on the info-tag to be affixed to such 
product, and (2) have received payment of 
all fees and charges fixed by it and due in 
connection with the granting of such au- 
thority. 

(8) The Foundation shall not declare one 
product to be better, or a better buy, than 
any other product. 

(9) The Foundation shall maintain con- 
stant surveillance over products to which 
info-tags are affixed to assure that such prod- 
ucts conform to information on the info-tags 
affixed to them and may require additional 
testing to assure that specimens of the prod- 
uct to which an info-tag has been affixed con- 
form in every respect with information on 
such info-tag. 

(10) The Foundation may revoke or sus- 
pend authority granted under this section for 
willful or repeated violations of rules issued 
by the Foundation in connection with the 
info-tag system under this section. 

(11) The Foundation may by rule exclude 
any nonperishable manufactured consumer 
product or class of such products from the 
info-tag system under this section if it de- 
termines that inclusion of such product or 
class of products would not be beneficial to a 
substantial number of the consumers of such 
product or class of products, or would not 
lend itself to such a system. 

(g) Whoever counterfeits an info-tag, or 
knowingly and willfully affixes an info-tag 
to any product other than a product with 
respect to which authority granted by the 
Foundation is in effect therefor, for the pur- 
pose of selling such product to another per- 
son, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

(h) For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this section, the Founda- 
tion may— 

(1) Establish and maintain a reference 
library and related facilities and utilize the 
facilities of the Institute for Consumer Re- 
search; 
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(2) Make such investigations as it deems 
necessary (A) to determine if any person 
has violated or is about to violate any pro- 
vision of this section or any rule or order of 
the Foundation or (B) to aid in enforcing 
this section or in formulating rules or orders; 

(3) Use, on a reimbursable basis, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, supplies, and fa- 
cilities of Federal departments and agencies 
and, on a reimbursabie or other basis, other 
public or nonprofit persons, institutions, or 
organizations; 

(4) Enter into and perform such contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other trans- 
actions as it may determine to be necessary 
on such terms as it may determine to be 
appropriate; 

(5) Appoint such advisory committees and 
consultants for such periods of time as it 
determines; 

(6) Make, issue, rescind, or amend rules 
governing the manner or its operation and 
the exercise of its functions; 

(7) Publish and disseminate reports and 
publications; 

(8) Establish an official seal which shall 
be judicially noticed; 

(9) Establish and maintain such field of- 
fices in the United States and abroad as it 
may determine to be necessary; and 

(10) Engage in, and support, by grant or 
contract, research with respect to, and de- 
velopment of, objective or quantitative 
standards for nonperishable manufactured 
consumer products. 

(i) The Foundation shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress in January of 
each year a report which shall include a 
comprehensive statement of the activities of 
the Foundation during the preceding calen- 
dar year, together with such recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation as it may deem 
useful or necessary to carry out any of the 
provisions of this section. 

(j) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section until 
the Foundation is operating on a financially 
self-sustaining basis. 


OFFICE OF CONSUMER SAFETY 


Sec. 10. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment an Office of Consumer Safety (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the “Of- 
fice"). 

(b) The head of the Office shall be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Consumer Affairs desig- 
nated by the Secretary. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Office— 

(1) To conduct a continuing study and 
investigation of the scope and adequacy of 
mea zures now employed to protect con- 
sumers against unreasonable risk of injuries 
which may be caused by hazardous house- 
hold products. Such study and investiga- 
tion shall include consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 

(A) the identity of household products, 
except such products excluded in subsection 
(d) of this section, which are determined to 
present an unreasonable hazard to the 
health and safety of the consuming public; 

(B) the extent to which self-regulation by 
industry affords such protection; 

(C) the protection against such hazard- 
ous products afforded at common law in the 
States, including the relationship of prod- 
uct warranty to such protection; and 

(D) a review of Federal, State, and local 
laws relating to the protection of consum- 
ers against such hazardous products, includ- 
ing the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory 
powers, the uniformity of application, and 
the quality of enforcement. 

(2) Pursuant to rules to be established 
by the Secretary protecting the right of all 
interested parties to be heard, to identify 
and publish information concerning con- 
sumer products determined to present an 
unreasonable hazard to the health and safety 
of the consuming public; except that the Of- 
fice shall avoid to the greatest extent prac- 
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ticable publishing such information in a form 
which would give an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage to any person, Information which 
would separately disclose the business trans- 
actions of any person, trade secrets, or names 
of customers shall be held confidential and 
shall not be disclosed. 

(d) There shall be excluded from the oper- 
ation of this section, products regulated un- 
der the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 1381 et seq.), 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), the Federal Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 
et seq.), the Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act (15 U.S.C, 1331 et seq.), and 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act (7 U.S.C. 135 et seq.). 


INSTITUTE FOR CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Sec. 11. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment an Institute for Consumer Research 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the Institute“). 

(b) The Institute shall— 

(1) develop methods for testing materials, 
mechanisms, and structures used in con- 
sumer products; 

(2) test articles used or intended for use 
by consumers and make tests requested by 
be National Consumer Information Founda- 

on; 

(3) compile, analyze, and publish statisti- 
cal data and other information and data 
of benefit and interest to consumers, whether 
resulting from activities of the Department 
or other departments or agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government or from other sources; and 

(4) make recommendations to other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to research, studies, analyses, 
and other information which could result 
from carrying out their functions, powers, or 
duties which would be useful and beneficial 
to consumers. 

(c) Insofar as personnel and equipment 
are available therefor, the Institute may 
carry out studies and research for other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) All functions, powers, duties, 
and obligations; all officers, employees, prop- 
erty, and records; and all unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds (available or to be made avail- 
able), of the following agencies or parts of 
pms are hereby transferred to the Secre- 


(1) Those elements of the Consumer and 
Marketing Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which relate to the standardization, 
grading, or classing of agricultural commodi- 
ties for consumer consumption; 

(2) The Division of Prices and Cost of 
Living of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor; 

(3) The Home Economics Research Branch 
and the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

(4) All functions, powers, and duties vested 
in the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Commerce by 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act (Public 
Law; 80 Stat. 1296) ; 

(5) All functions, powers, and duties 
vested in the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (52 Stat. 1040) 
which relate to establishing for any food a 
reasonable definition and standard of iden- 
tity, standard of quality and/or standards 
of fill of container (21 U.S.C. 341) and the 
misbranding of food (21 U.S.C. 343); and 
such functions, powers, and duties trans- 
ferred to and vested in the Secretary shall be 
administered in the manner prescribed in 
subsections (a), (d), (e), (f), and (g) of 
section 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371). 

(b) This section shall take effect one hun- 
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dred and twenty days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, or on such earlier date 
on which the Secretary determines, and an- 
nounces by proclamation published in the 
Federal Register, that the Department has 
been organized and is prepared to exercise 
the powers conferred and discharge the 
duties imposed upon it by this Act. 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Department, in the public interest— 

(1) to conduct economic surveys and in- 
vestigations with respect to— 

(A) the productive capacity for, and the 
production of, goods affecting consumers 
within the United States; 

(B) the systems and mechanisms in use 
for the distribution of such goods, and the 
effects thereof; 

(C) the levels of prices for goods and serv- 
ices affecting consumers, the factors enter- 
ing into their establishment, and their rea- 
sonableness; 

(D) the quality and suitability of goods 
affecting consumers, and the factors influenc- 
ing the quality and suitability of such goods; 
and 

(E) the degree to which the trade and 
commerce of the United States succeeds in 
satisfying consumer needs for goods and 
services; and 

(2) to analyze and disseminate to the pub- 
lic information obtained through such in- 
vestigations and surveys. 

(b) In the conduct of such surveys and in- 
vestigations, the Department shall have 
power— 

(1) to gather and compile information 
concerning, and from time to time to investi- 
gate, the productive capacity; volume of pro- 
duction; selling prices; costs of production 
and distribution; volume of sales, assets, and 
earnings; and relationship to any other cor- 
poration, of any corporation engaged in com- 
merce which has assets exceeding $5,000,000 
in value, and of any division or subsidiary 
thereof; 

(2) to require any such corporation, or 
any division or subsidiary thereof, to file with 
the Department in such form as it may pre- 
scribe annual or special, or both annual and 
special, reports or answers in writing to spe- 
cific questions, furnishing to the Depart- 
ment such information as it may require 
with regard to the factors described in clause 
(1), which reports and answers shall be made 
under oath if so prescribed by the Depart- 
ment, and shall be filed with the Department 
within such reasonable period as it may 
prescribe: 

(3) to investigate from time to time trade 
conditions in and with foreign countries af- 
fecting the foreign trade and commerce of 
the United States, and their influence upon 
domestic price levels; and 

(4) except as provided by subsection (c), 
to make public from time to time such por- 
tions of the information obtained by it here- 
under as it deems expedient in the public in- 
terest, and to provide for the publication of 
its reports in such manner and form as may 
be best adapted for public information and 
use. 

(c) Information received by the Depart- 
ment concerning the cost of production or 
distribution of any product by any such cor- 
poration, or any division or subsidiary there- 
of, may be made public only in a form which 
does not disclose such information with re- 
spect to any particular corporation, or any 
division or subsidiary thereof. 

(d) For the purpose of conducting surveys 
and investigations under this Act, the De- 
partment shall have all powers which are 
conferred upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act with respect to the conduct of 
investigations made by that Commission un- 
der that Act, except that the Department 
may not grant to any person any immunity 
from prosecution, penalty, or forfeiture in 
accordance with the provisions of that sec- 
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tion without first obtaining the written con- 
sent of the Attorney General and serving 
upon such person a duly certified copy of 
any consent therefor granted by the Attor- 
ney General. The provisions of section 10 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act shall ap- 
ply to the act or omission of any person, 
partnership, or corporation with regard to 
any subpena, order, requirement, or infor- 
mation of the Department to the same ex- 
tent, and with the same effect, as if such 
act or omission had occurred with regard to 
a like subpena, order, or requirement, or with 
reference to like information, of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

(e) Prior to conducting major economic 
surveys and investigations authorized by this 
section, the Secretary shall take all practi- 
cable and reasonable steps to ascertain 
whether any such economic survey and in- 
vestigation would duplicate in significant 
degree recent economic surveys and investi- 
gations by the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice or the Federal Trade 
Commission. If, in the determination of the 
Secretary of Consumer Affairs, such a dupli- 
cation would occur, the Secretary shall not 
undertake such proposed economic survey or 
investigation, unless he determines that said 
economic survey or investigation is absolute- 
ly essential to the performance of the duties 
of the Department. 


CONSULTING SERVICES AND COOPERATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 14. (a) In the performance of its func- 
tions, the Department is authorized— 

(1) to procure by contract services as pro- 
vided by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, at rates of compensation not exceed- 
ing $100 per diem for the personal services 
of individuals; 

(2) to appoint such advisory committees 
as it may determine to be necessary for the 
effective performance of its functions; 

(3) to designate representatives to serve 
on such committees as the Department may 
determine to be necessary or desirable to 
maintain effective liaison with other depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
United States or any State, and with non- 
governmental organizations, engaged in 
activities related to the functions of the 
Department; and 

(4) to use the services, personnel, and fa- 
cilities of other Federal, State, and private 
agencies and instrumentalities with the con- 
sent of such agencies and instrumentalities, 
with or without reimbursement therefor. 

(b) Upon request made by the Secretary, 
each department, agency, and instrumental- 
ity of the United States is authorized and 
directed— 

(1) to make its services, personnel, and 
facilities available to the greatest practicable 
extent within its capability to the Depart- 
ment in the performance of its functions; 
and 

(2) subject to provisions of law, Executive 
orders, and rules relating to the classifica- 
tion of information in the interest of na- 
tional security, to furnish to the Department 
such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics as the Secretary may determine to 
be necessary for the performance of the func- 
tions of the Department. 


SAVING PROVISION 


Sec. 15. (a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to alter, modify, or impair 
the statutory responsibility and authority 
contained in section 201(a) (4) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 481(a) 
(4)), or of any provision of the antitrust 
laws, or of any Act providing for the regula- 
tion of the trade or commerce of the United 
States, or to prevent or impair the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of any such provision 
of law. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed as relieving any department or 
agency of the Federal Government of any 
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authority or responsibility, not transferred 
to or authorized by this Act to be performed 
by the Department, to protect and promote 
the economic interests of the American con- 
sumer, 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. As used in this Act— 

(a) The terms “commerce” and “corpora- 
tion” have the meaning given to such terms 
by section 4 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 44); 

(b) The term “regulatory agency of the 
United States” includes the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Federal Maritime Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
United States Tariff Commission, and any 
other board, commission, or other agency of 
the United States hereafter established which 
is charged with administrative or regulatory 
duties with respect to the trade or commerce 
of the United States. 

(c) The term “antitrust law” includes— 

(1) each provision of law defined as one of 
the antitrust laws by the first section of the 
Act entitled “An Act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes”, approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730, as amended; 15 
rieni 12), commonly known as the Clayton 

(2) the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 41 and the following); 

(3) section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend section 2 of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved October 15, 1914, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 13), and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 19, 1936 (15 U.S.C. 13a), com- 
ton known as the Robinson-Patman Act; 
an 

(4) any statute hereafter enacted by the 
Congress which prohibits, or makes available 
to the United States any remedy with respect 
to, any restraint upon or monopolization of 
commerce, or any unfair trade practice or 
unfair method of competition in or affecting 
commerce. 

(d) The term “State” includes any State 
or possession of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 

appropriated to the Department such sums 


as may be required to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN THE NATION’S 
PUBLIC WELFARE SYSTEM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. St GER- 
MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Providence Jour- 
nal applauds the attention which the 
President gave in his economic report to 
the shortcomings in the Nation’s public 
welfare system. 

The article says that Mr. Johnson is 
correct in stating that— 


We should encourage self-help and not 
penalize it. 


And that— 


The standards of need set by many states 
are unrealistically low. 
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It praises Mr. Johnson's desire to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a guaranteed 
income, while putting an end to those 
deficiencies in the present system which 
perpetuate dependence instead of en- 
couraging self-sufficiency. It calls on 
the Congress and the Federal and State 
governments to face up to the obligation 
to correct the inadequacies plaguing our 
public assistance program. 

I believe that its insights will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and I include it 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Providence Journal, Jan. 31, 1967] 
A Wax To SHORTEN WELFARE ROLLS 

President Johnson in his Economic Report 
has taken official notice of shortcomings in 
the nation’s public welfare system that have 
been evident for some time, 

In a report on a two-year study concluded 
last June by the Advisory Council on Public 
Welfare, it was held that “a major updating 
of our public welfare system is essential if 
it is to achieve the goal of assuring a basic 
floor of economic and social security for all 
Americans.” 

The President has cited some of the same 
deficiencies found by the council and said 
he will ask Congress to take corrective ac- 
tion, He has called for an end to the re- 
quirement that for every dollar a welfare 
recipient earns, a dollar must be deducted 
from his assistance allotment. “It is time 
to put an end to this 100 per cent tax on 
the earnings of those on public assistance,” 
he said. 

Mr. Johnson is correct in stating that “we 
should encourage self-help, not penalize it.” 
Some financial incentive must be provided 
for the welfare recipient to join the working 
community. For many undereducated, un- 
skilled persons, this is a gradual process that 
needs encouragement and economic assist- 
ance along the way. 

Mr. Johnson is correct in stating that the 
standards of need set by many states are 
unrealistically low; benefits are further re- 
stricted by excessively stringent eligibility 
conditions. In some respects, the system 
perpetuates dependency.” 

In addition, the President has said he in- 
tends to establish a commission of leading 
Americans to study proposals for a guaran- 
teed annual income. 

For many, particularly those who lead 
fairly comfortable lives, a time of high wel- 
fare costs and labor shortages is an 
anachronism. The fact is that most welfare 
recipients are, for a variety of reasons, un- 
employable: too young or too old, disabled, 
mothers of young children who must be 
cared for and persons whose lack of educa- 
tion and make them unsuitable for 
the skilled and semi-skilled jobs that are 
available. 

There is little doubt that Congress will 
approve an increase in Social Security pay- 
ments this year. The federal government 
and the states have a like obligation to cor- 
rect the serious inadequacies plaguing our 
system of public assistance. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CRIME 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland. [Mr. GarmMatz] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baltimore News-American has issued a 
sobering warning: 
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Crime is waging a very real war on the 
fabric of our civilization, and is winning. 


And it has also called upon Congress to 
pass the anticrime proposals of Presi- 
dent Johnson to deal with all aspects of 
this spreading malady. 

There must be more police and they 
must be better trained. There must be 
new laws to keep guns out of the hands 
of criminals. And we must strike at the 
roots of crime with antipoverty and edu- 
cation programs. 

The newspaper’s editorial, “The Chal- 
lenge of Crime,” pinpoints our respon- 
sibility. I include it in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CRIME 


President Johnson’s call to Congress for 
vigorous new measures to stem the ever- 
growing menace of crime and lawlessness will 
be welcomed by all law-abiding citizens. 

For many millions of those citizens, espe- 
cially in big cities, the feeling of security 
which should be theirs has long since been 
replaced by a climate of well-founded fear. 
To them, crime is the nation’s No. 1 social 
problem. 

Even the alarming statistics cited by the 
President failed to reflect the pressing scope 
of the crime cancer. An annual loss of $3 
billion in real property through crime is far 
less personally meaningful than the fact that 
half the persons interviewed in a recent sur- 
vey are afraid to leave their homes after dark, 
Or that unreported crime in some communi- 
ties is believed 10 times higher than reported. 

As part of his proposed new assault, the 
President again asked for a stiff gun control 
act. The Hearst Newspapers has long cam- 
paigned for such controls and concur with 
the President’s assessment that another 
failure by Congress to adopt them will be 
“unconscionable.” 

We also have urged the outlawing of all 
wiretapping and electronic snooping except 
in matters of national security, as requested 
by Mr. Johnson. And we strongly support 
his new proposals for federal grants to help 
strengthen state and local police operations. 

The challenge of crime already is being 
attacked indirectly through the administra- 
tion’s many special programs for slum clear- 
ance, job training and other welfare and edu- 
cational undertakings. It meanwhile must 
be battled directly and more strongly on its 
own front, Crime is waging a very real war 
on the fabric of our civilization, and is win- 
ning. The mass store lootings in Chicago 
after a recent snowstorm show how danger- 
ously thin the veneer of that civilization 
now is. 

It is the clear duty of Congress to act as 
requested by the President. This nation’s 
spreading climate of crime and disorder 
makes it imperative. 


THE 1967 SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to provide a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $10 million 
for the fiscal 1967 adult basic education 
programs operating nationwide under 
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the terms of the Adult Education Act 
of 1966. 

The adult basie education program 
was initiated in 1964 with enactment of 
the Economic Opportunity Act by the 
88th Congress and has been adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Office of Education ever 
since as a State grant program. ABE is 
primarily aimed at illiterate and under- 
educated adults whose English language 
limitations and other educational short- 
comings effectively inhibits their em- 
ployment opportunities and their full as- 
similation into our progressive, highly 
specialized society. The program has 
been concentrated since its inception on 
areas with the greatest numbers of 
adults with such educational deficien- 
cies, and very predictably is most opera- 
ble in poverty areas. 

The adult education classes have been 
a great success in Hawaii as they have 
been throughout the Nation. To date, 
575,000 individuals have participated in 
the program in the 50 States, District of 
Columbia, and three territories, and the 
Office of Education estimates that a 
cumulative total of 642,000 participants 
will be reached by June 30, 1967. En- 
couraging as these figures may appear, 
the magnitude of the need can be realized 
by a study of the 1960 Census which re- 
vealed that there were approximately 
23,900,000 Americans over 18 years of age 
lacking an eighth-grade education or its 
equivalent. 

It is apparent that the $64.5 million 
obligated for adult basic education for 
the last 3 years, while allowing a promis- 
ing beginning for a long-overdue pro- 
gram, has not been enough. The prob- 
lem has been further compounded by the 
way in which it was originally funded. 
The fiscal 1965 appropriation was $19 
million, but because many States did not 
have sufficient time to develop and sub- 
mit their plans, only $4,168,836 was obli- 
gated in 1965. This left a balance of 
$14,443,164 to be carried over into fiscal 
1966 and to be added to the $21 million 
appropriation for that year. 

On the surface this appears to present 
no problem. More than $35 million was 
thus available last year and the adult 
education program expanded tremen- 
dously, with the enrollment spurting 
from 38,000 to about 373,000. Teachers 
were hired, classroom facilities located, 
and community expectations raised 
through this rapid growth. 

However, after all this progress, the 
1967 appropriation of $30 million is not 
sufficient to even keep the program going 
at last year’s level. When we consider 
that $800,000 of these funds will go to 
Federal office administrative expenses 
and $2,920,000 to Special Projects and 
Teacher Training, the $26,280,000 re- 
maining for State grants amounts to al- 
most a $10 million decrease from the $35 
millions which the States had available 
in 1966 for actual operating expenses. 
Massive cutbacks in a program which de- 
serves instead to be increased have al- 
ready begun, and we have little time left 
to salvage the hard work that has gone 
into building it up to the level of service 
it has already reached. 

Hawaii has been hard hit by these de- 
velopments, and my State illustrates the 
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problem throughout the country. Of 
the $80,613 that was our share in 1965, we 
managed to obligate only $27,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year, leaving a carryover 
of $53,613 for 1966 to be added to that 
year’s allocations for a grand total of 
$195,580 available. For fiscal 1967 
Hawaii will receive $114,819 as its share 
of the $30 million, representing a cutback 
of over 40 percent of the total funds 
Hawaii expended for this program in 
fiscal 1966. 

Statistics will never adequately replace 
the individual human success story in 
refiecting the value of the adult educa- 
tion program, but I submit the U.S. Office 
of Education tabulations from the 1966 
annual report as an impressive record of 
accomplishment. . There were 1,641 local 
programs operative in the 50 States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the eligible terri- 
tories. Of the 378,906 adults enrolled, 
the majority were between the ages of 
25 and 49, obviously then in an employ- 
able range. There were 1,068 guidance 
and counseling personnel serving in the 
program and a total of 17,791 teachers, in 
addition to 1,385 teacher aids. Among 
the enrollees 125,039 were instructed on 
grade levels 0-3; 155,351 were instructed 
at grade levels 4-6; and 98,516 were in- 
structed at 7th-8th grade levels. The 
student-teacher ratio was 22 to 1, a de- 
sirable goal even for our public schools 
to aim at. 

All of these individuals were instruc- 
ted in listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and computational skills, not only to 
improve their employment opportunities 
but also to enable them to participate 
more effectively and broadly as citizens 
of our democratic society while enrich- 
ing their daily lives in numerous immeas- 
urable ways. 

Let us not now dim the glow of hope 
that we have lighted among those whose 
lack of education has burdened and 
dimmed their adult years and stifled 
their total growth as human beings. 
Our obligation is imperative, for as these 
individuals benefit, so do we all through 
their increased contribution to our na- 
tional life. The funds that I am asking 
for in my bill should be regarded as evi- 
dence of our commitment to these 
largely neglected individuals and a pre- 
cursor of further expansion of the adult 
basic education program. I urge early 
action on this most necessary supple- 
mental appropriation. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
mighty statue of Taras Shevchenko 
stands firmly implanted in Washington, 
D.C. At a great geographic and politi- 
cal distance, in Moscow, stands another 
statue, also of Taras Shevchenko. Both 
nations claim this man to be a hero, a 
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fighter for freedom, a symbol of struggle 
and perseverance. 

To Americans and to Ukranians, Shev- 
chenko represents a nation’s thirst for 
independence and the battle against op- 
pressive, alien governments. The War 
of Independence of 1776 and the British 
immediately spring to mind as the Am- 
erican counter part to the Ukrainian en- 
deavor. After all, did not Shevchenko 
implore: 

When will we receive our Washington, 

With a new and righteous law? 

And receive him we will some day. .! 


The Russians, however, interpret Shev- 
chenko as a precursor to communism, 
one who depicted the revolt of peasant 
against master, the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie. 

Let there be no mistake made here. 
Taras Shevchenko waged a verbal war 
against serfdom and injustice, against 
social and national oppression. He was 
a humanist; his ideals have universal 
appeal. But first and foremost, Shev- 
chenko was a patriot, a Ukrainian. 
Love for his country runs through his 
veins and through his poetry: 

Peaceful land, beloved country, 

O my dear Ukraine: 

Why, my mother, have they robbed you? 

Why do you thus wane? 


These words were directed against the 
Russians; Shevchenko spared no love for 
them. He cried out to his countrymen: 

Arise! Sundering your chains, 
Bless your freedom with the blood 
Of foemen’s evil veins! 


Because Taras Shevchenko is so highly 
esteemed by all Ukrainians, even the 
Russians could not nullify him in their 
policy of Russification of Ukraine. 
Therefore, they took a more sophisticated 
approach. Instead of declaring Shev- 
chenko an “enemy of the people,” as 
Nicholas I once did, the Soviets have 
tried to incorporate him into their own 
ideology. Let the Ukrainians venerate 
Shevchenko—but not as the symbol of 
Ukrainian national self-determination; 
rather, as the representative of the Com- 
munist creed. Only to the naive have the 
Soviets been successful in their fallacious 
attempts. Taras Shevchenko remains 
and will remain a national hero to the 
Ukrainian people and not a forerunner of 
Communist ideology. 

Shevchenko’s entire life was one of 
hardship and strife. A serf for 24 years, 
he enjoyed only 9 years of freedom be- 
fore he was imprisoned and exiled under 
Czarist decree. More than a century 
after his death, Shevchenko is still trou- 
bled, still cast about as a political pawn. 
He knows no peace, no happy release 
from his struggle. 

Shevchenko is the Ukrainian spirit. 
He is dedication; he is obstinate perse- 
verance. He will not and cannot know 
rest until one day his land, his beloved 
Ukraine will be free again. 


Till from Ukraine to the blue sea 

It [river Dnipro] bears in fierce endeavor 
The blood of foemen—then Til leave 
Wheatland and hills forever; 

Leave all behind, soar up until 

Before the throne of God 

T'U make my prayer. For till that hour 
I shall know naught of God. 
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“THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
FOUNDATION—TEACHING THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS” 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Epwarps] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the heritage of our Nation is 
strongly imbued with the rights and free- 
doms of individual man. Our Founding 
Fathers envisioned government as the 
creation of free men—an entity to serve 
them but not to stifle or smother their 
most fundamental liberties. Today the 
rhetoric remains strong. The deep com- 
mitment in actual practice, however, is 
lacking. 

In 1961, the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation was founded in Los Angeles, 
Calif., as an independent, tax-exempt, 
nonprofit corporation to promote educa- 
tional programs aimed at deepening our 
understanding of and allegiance to the 
principles of freedom, justice, and equal- 
ity defined in the Bill of Rights. The in- 
valuable job being done by the Constitu- 
tional Rights Foundation—and the ex- 
tent of the need—is described in two ar- 
ticles which at this time I want to have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with unanimous consent. The first, 
“Teaching the Bill of Rights in Califor- 
nia“ appeared in the March 19, 1966, is- 
sue of Saturday Review and is written by 
the editor of the California Teachers As- 
sociation Journal. The other is written 
by Mrs. DeAnne Sobul, an educational 
consultant to the CRF, and a former 
high school teacher. Entitled “Educa- 
tion for Freedom,” Mrs, Sobul’s article 
first appeared in the December 1966 edi- 
tion of the California Journal for In- 
structional Improvement. 

I highly recommend these articles— 
the authors familiarize us well with this 
project and the Foundation which de- 
meves so much encouragement and sup- 
port. 

The articles follow: 
EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 
(DeAnne F, Sobul) 

Recent studies of the yalues and attitudes 
of adolescents suggest that education relat- 
ing to the basic principles of American life 
embodied in the United States Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights! has been seriously 
deficient. Instruction concerned with indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility in general 
has taken the form of non-critical enumera- 
tion, without any attempt to explore or dis- 
cuss the controversial issues raised by con- 
flicts between asserted individual liberties 
and the needs of society. The results of that 
educational deficiency have been serious. 
Studies show that public attachment to 
fundamental rights exists only on the most 
superficial verbal level. Such research re- 


The “Bill of Rights” as used in the article 
pertains to the concept of an expanded Bill 
of Rights. That is, all Amendments which 
protect individual rights and liberties such 
as those contained in amendments Thirteen, 
Fourteen, Fifteen and Nineteen—not merely 
the first ten Amendments of the Constitu- 
tion. 
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veals that today’s youth are more willing to 
tolerate unauthorized searches of private 
dwellings, the suppression of the rights of 
minorities, and the discharge from public 
employment of persons suspected of sub- 
versive activities than were the adolescents 
of ten years ago. A large percentage of a 
representative student sample condones the 
use of “third degree” police methods to ob- 
tain confessions, the denial of the right to 
vote to persons with “wild ideas,” and resi- 
dential and religious segregation.* 

(Norx.— Mrs. Sobul was one of a staff of six 
who prepared the manuscript for The Bill of 
Rights—A Source Book for Teachers for the 
California State Department of Education. 
She is presently Educational Consultant, 
Constitutional Rights Foundation, Los 
Angeles and on leave from the Los Angeles 
Unified School District where she was a Cur- 
riculum Consultant and a social studies 
teacher at University High School.) 

Even more serious is the character of pub- 
lic debate on issues raised by the Bill of 
Rights. This debate has been marked by an 
almost total lack of communication between 
those with opposing views. Great disparity 
exists between general, and in some quarters 
almost hysterical support of basic American 
ideals, especially the Bill of Rights, and how 
these ideals are implemented in practice. 
One has only to look at the recent record of 
events to find evidence of this breakdown 
in communication: student demonstrations 
and protests at many universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States; howling 
and even violent white mobs in Chicago and 
Grenada; riots and destruction in the Negro 
ghettos of Los Angeles, San Francicso, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, and Atlanta; totally emotional 
reactions to Supreme Court decisions; the 
movement of some groups to engender sup- 
port for the impeachment of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Evidence of this breakdown in communica- 
tion is not only apparent in the adult com- 
munity but is becoming increasingly obvious 
in the secondary schools of some communi- 
ties. Witness the emotional mse with- 
out the mediating influence of dialogue which 
is aroused over such issues as censoring the 
school newspaper, extending invitations to 
individuals to speak on controversial topics, 
or dressing suitably. 

Evidence of a willingness to deny others 
rights, long regarded as basic American free- 
doms, and of the inability to rationally dis- 
cuss issues fundamental to the Bill of Rights 
indicate a failure in educating the young 
concerning the responsibilities, the privileges, 
and the personal demands of freedom. The 
duty of improving American citizenship can- 
not rest solely with those who teach. Other 
groups, as the family, church, parent groups, 
communications media, and public officials 
also have substantial responsibilities which 
must be assumed. The educational com- 
munity, however, must accept the major re- 
sponsibility and must recognize that it has 
the main opportunity to increase the aware- 


See for example: Civil Liberties Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., A Report on the Cur- 
rent Status of Bill of Rights-Civil Liberties 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Civil Liberties Educational Foundation, 1962 
(Mimeo). Drucker, A. J., and Remmers, H. 
H. “Citizenship Attitudes of Graduated Sen- 
iors at Purdue University, United States Col- 
lege Graduates and High School Pupils.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1951. Fry- 
mier, J. R. “Analysis of Adolescents’ Respon- 
ses to F-seale." Journal of Experimental 
education, 1960. Remmers, H. H., and 
Franklin, R. D. “Sweet Land of Liberty.” 
Phi Delta Kappan, January, 1962. Youth 
Looks at Civil Liberties and the 1960 Election. 
Report of Poll No. 61 of the Purdue Opinion 
Panel. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Univer- 
sity. 1960 (Mimeo). 
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ness, sensitivity, and civic interest of future 
citizens. 

Fortunately in California the task is begun. 
In 1963, the Constitutional Rights Founda- 
tion persuaded the California State Board 
of Education to issue a policy statement call- 
ing for improved teaching of Bill of Rights 
principles in California schools. In order to 
implement this policy the Board requested 
that the State Department of Education in- 
vestigate the treatment and coverage of Bill 
of Rights issues in textbooks and curriculum 
materials used in California schools. The 
report, “The United States Bill of Rights in 
California Education,” by John G. Church, 
Curriculum Consultant, California State De- 
partment of Education, revealed that text- 
books and other materials, including curri- 
culum guides for teachers, were woefully in- 
adequate. The Board of Education then es- 
tablished an Advisory Panel on Teaching 
About the Bill of Rights to make suggestions 
as to how this problem might be solved. 

The first specific project to implement 
Board of Education policy is now completed. 
Financed by a $30,000 grant from the Con- 
stitutional Rights Foundation, The Bill of 
Rights—A Source Book for Teachers will soon 
be available for distribution to every senior 
high school teacher of American History, 
United States Government and problems of 
democracy. It will also be available on a 
limited basis to teachers in junior high 
schools and in elementary schools. 

Originally the goal of the publication was 
to develop a curriculum guide on teaching 
the Bill of Rights. However, it was soon 
found that such an approach might lead to 
sermonizing and thus to indoctrination 
rather than result in an informed discussion 
of the application of Constitutional guaran- 
tees. Consequently, the final product is very 
different from most curriculum guides with 
which teachers are familiar. The Bill of 
Rights—A Source Book for Teachers is ex- 
actly that, a source book. It contains many 
materials from which the teacher can draw 
in preparing effective lessons relating to Bill 
of Rights principles in a variety of social 
studies courses. It includes a compilation 
of the historical origins and development of 
the Bill of Rights. It employees the present 
problems created by the application of the 
guarantees embodied in these Constitutional 
provisions. 

Time and space limitations necessitated 
selection, not only of areas of inquiry, but 
also of whole provisions of the Bill of Rights 
as well. Not included, for example, are the 
Second, Third, Ninth, and Tenth amend- 
ments. Nor was there an attempt to compile 
an exhaustive historical or topical treatment. 
The philosophy of the publication is that 
effective teaching of the Bill of Rights re- 
quires a functional presentation and not a 
numerical, nondiscriminating catalog. 

The mere distribution of this publication, 
regardless of its worthiness, is not enough 
to solve the problem discussed above. It is 
only step one in what must become a massive 
effort to teach the principles and concepts 
which underlie Constitutional rights and 
liberties so that all youth will: recognize the 
significance of the Bill of Rights; realize the 
Bill of Rights is a dynamic document and 
is a vital aspect of everyday American life; 
demonstrate an awareness that all Americans 
are entitled to freedom, justice, and equality; 
participate rationally in the dialogue relat- 
ing to Bill of Rights issues; demonstrate an 
appreciation for the views of others by en- 
couraging dissenters to speak openly; and 
deal with the problem of the unanswered 
question in a rational, intelligent, and com- 
municative way. 

Changed student behavior resulting from 
teacher use of the Source Book is dependent 
upon teacher ability to use the publication. 
While the Source Book contains many teach- 
er aids, an intensive in-service training ex- 
perience for most American History, United 
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States Government, and problems of democ- 
racy teachers is essential if student behavior 
relating to Bill of Rights issues is to be 
changed. 

Seven teacher workshops were held at col- 
leges and universities throughout California 
during the past summer. The primary aim 
of these workshops was to acquaint eleventh 
and twelfth grade teachers with the sub- 
stance and suggested teaching strategies con- 
tained in the Source Book. The workshops 
involved approximately 350 teachers and were 
entirely self-supporting except for a $2400 
grant provided by the State Department of 
Education from funds obtained under Title 
V of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

Additionally, the Riverside Unified School 
District and the El Monte Union High 
School District involved their eleventh and 
twelfth grade social studies teachers in a 
four-week experimental workshop. In El 
Monte almost all eleventh and twelfth grade 
social studies teachers from each of the three 
high schools participated. In Riverside both 
junior and senior high school social studies 
teachers participated; consequently, it will be 
more difficult to measure the effect of the 
workshop experience. Thus, the participants 
were undoubtedly representative of social 
studies teachers throughout California. Each 
workshop was structured to allow for instruc- 
tion by law professors in the substance of the 
Source Book and for preparation of class- 
room materials. The El Monte and River- 
side workshops were jointly financed by the 
State Department of Education (Title V of 
E.S.E.A. funds), the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation, and the local school district. 

The results of these two district-wide work- 
shops have encouraged other school districts 
to plan in-service training programs aimed at 
implementing the Source Book within their 
curriculum objectives and structure. If the 
Source Book is to be an effective tool for the 
average teacher, every school district in Cali- 
fornia must develop programs to develop 
teacher insights and techniques which will 
enliven his classroom so that the Bill of 
Rights becomes a dynamic, vital aspect of the 
lives of his students. Teachers must be pro- 
vided with every opportunity to gain insights 
and to acquire information which will en- 
able them to reassess old teaching strategies. 
Only in this way can teacher behavior be 
changed to influence student behavior. 

Publication of the Source Book, even in 
the tentative edition last spring, occasioned 
teacher demands for student materials in 
support of the approach taken in the publi- 
cation. In May, 1966, Thomas Braden, Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, Dean 
Richard Maxwell, Chairman of the Advisory 
Panel on the Bill of Rights, and Burt Lan- 
caster, Chairman of the Advisory Panel's 
Subcommittee on Audio-Visual Aids, called 
a meeting of textbook publishers and educa- 
tional film producers, Master teachers and 
curriculum experts were invited to testify as 
to the coverage and availability of instruc- 
tional materials relating to Bill of Rights 
issues. The conclusion of these e: was 
that present student materials do little to 
acquaint the student with the past or 
ent problems created by the application of 
the guarantees embodied in the Constitution. 

Publisher and producer response to this 
meeting was overwhelming. More than one 
hundred representatives attended and ap- 

to accept the challenge to improve 
existing materials and to create new ones. 

The publication of the Source Book has 
been widely applauded by citizen groups, the 
communications media, members of the law 
profession, educators and teachers who have 
read and used it. But its impact on the 


classroom has not yet been felt. Will the 
average social studies teacher find the time 
to select portions from the Source Book that 
will help him plan truly effective lessons on 
Bill of Rights principles? The answer to 
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this question carries many implications for 
local school districts in their implementation 
of the publication within their curriculum 
objectives and structure. Few teachers can 
do this alone; a concerted effort to explore 
the Source Book’s use and to develop student 
materials must be made in every school 
district. 

Through the publication of the Source 
Book, the State Board of Education and the 
State Department of Education have required 
the teacher to immerse himself and his 
class in controversy. Topics such as civil 
disobedience, prayers in the public schools, 
fair housing legislation, de facto segregation 
and law enforcement methods must be dis- 
cussed fairly in the social studies classroom 
if the approach of the Source Book is to 
be implemented. However, what happens to 
the teacher who does discuss such issues 
and receives community criticism but no ad- 
ministrative support? Most teachers have 
long been reluctant to allow free and open 
discussion of controversial issues and as a 
consequence have become silent and 
didactic in their approach to Bill of Rights 
issues. Although the Source Book does pro- 
vide insight, information, and techniques 
for handling such issues in the classroom, no 
teacher is willing to become a target for those 
who wish only their point of view taught 
without being assured of his local district’s 
administrative and Board support. 

The aspirations of the Source Book are 
great indeed. Simply put, they are to make 
high school students aware of their heritage 
and of the present political imperative that 
the values of the Bill of Rights be main- 
tained not as interesting historical concepts 
but as vital, dynamic principles of living. 
Even partial fulfillment of these aspirations 
depends upon local school district accept- 
ance of leadership in establishing programs 
which will implement the Source Book. 
Local districts must accept this responsi- 
bility to educate all their youth, not just the 
brightest, to become effective, participating 
citizens who are aware of the responsibilities, 
the privileges, and the personal demands of 
freedom. 


TEACHING THE BILL OF RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA 

(NoTteE.—The American people are devoted 
to their Constitution and to the individual 
rights it guarantees, but they have repeatedly 
demonstrated their difficulty in translating 
the broad principles of freedom into action in 
specific cases. The problem, almost invari- 
ably, is ignorance of the practical, everyday 
meaning of these principles. To make sure 
that future generations are better informed 
about their rights and responsibilities as 
Americans, the Constitutional Rights Foun- 
dation (605 South Grand Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif., 90017 is cooperating with public 
education agencies in Californta to improve 
teaching about the Bill of Rights in the 
state’s schools. The foundation is a non- 
profit organization made up of public- 
spirited educators, lawyers, businessmen, 
labor leaders, and motion picture personali- 
ties. The state-wide program it is sparking 
is described here by the editor of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Journal.) 

(By J. Wilson McKenney) 

One out of four U.S. high school seniors 
believes that “the government should pro- 
hibit some people from making public 
speeches.” Sixty-three per cent of these 
graduating teenagers would not allow Com- 
munists to speak on the radio in peacetime, 
and 42 per cent agree that the police or the 
FBI may sometimes be right in giving a man 
“the third degree” in order to make him talk. 

These are the findings of H. H. Remmers 
and his associates at the Purdue University 
Division of Educational Reference. Since 
1951 they have tested repeatedly the atti- 
tudes of young U.S. citizens, and have con- 
cluded that these young people display an 
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appalling lack of comprehension of the con- 
tent and meaning of the Bill of Rights. 

But failure to understand that liberty is 
indivisible is far more widespread. Many 
Americans who recently tested their own 
elementary knowledge of the Bill of Rights 
by participating in the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s “National Citizenship Test,” 
demonstrated that ignorance is not limited 
to the young (see end of article). The 
evidence indicates clearly that Americans 
are fervently attached to the concept of 
freedom—in many wars they have fought 
bravely in its defense. Yet, too often, their 
understanding of the practice of freedom 
has been as superficial as the war-time 
slogans for which they fought. Young and 
old, they are largely ignorant of the basic 
charter of their freedom and, in practice, are 
often oblivious to—even approving of—its 
violation in specific, emotion-laden in- 
stances. 

In California, however, something tangible 
is being done about this gap between prin- 
ciple and practice. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation, the State Department of Education, 
and the Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(CRF), have combined forces to see that fu- 
ture generations of high school graduates 
are better educated concerning their free- 
doms, their liberties, their rights and respon- 
sibilities as citizens, through better teach- 
ing of the Bill of Rights. 

California’s attack on ignorance of the 
principles of individual freedom was 
launched in 1963 when CRF representatives 
persuaded the State Board of Education to 
look into the nature and extent of teaching 
about constitutional rights in the schools of 
the state. It was found that a few school 
districts had prepared resource materials for 
their teachers, but the record was spotty, 
and no comprehensive approach to the sub- 
ject had been developed. 

As a result, the Board prepared a policy 
statement that strongly endorsed teaching 
about the Bill of Rights in the schools and 
called for improved instruction in the field. 
Methodist Bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los 
Angeles was appointed chairman of a four- 
man committee of members of the Board 
charged with responsibility for seeing that 
the policy was implemented, and a fourteen- 
man advisory committee of attorneys, educa- 
tors, and civil leaders, headed by Richard C. 
Maxwell, Dean of the School of Law at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, was 
appointed to aid the committee. 

The immediate need, the Board decided, 
was for a teachers curriculum guide for use 
within the existing social studies program 
in the last two years of high school. With 
a $30,000 grant from CRF, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Max Rafferty set up a 
Department of Education project to develop 
a guide that would provide tangible aid to 
teachers in treating the subject in greater 
depth. This guide, the Bill of Rights Source 
Book for teachers of American history and 
government, is now being published and will 
be distributed to eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade teachers throughout the state. It pre- 
sents applications of the Bill of Rights to 
current controversies—from school segrega- 
tion and sit-ins to school prayer and released 
time—with legal and historical background. 
The Source Book does not aim at developing 
a particular point of view, but at stimulating 
an informative dialogue among those with 
differing points of view. 

While the guide was in preparation, CRF 
launched, in 1964, the first of an annual 
series of Bill of Rights Teachers Contests to 
encourage more secondary school teachers 
to venture into the fleld. Modest cash prizes 
and state-wide recognition are offered to 
teachers who have developed effective class- 
room approaches to constitutional liberties. 

Among the first year’s contest winners, 
the direct approach appeared to be most 
popular. For instance, Gregory L. Goodwin, 
a Bakersfield American history teacher 
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reported how he had presented to his classes 
“a petition to insure personal liberties.” 

He wrote at the top of a sheet, “We the 
undersigned, urge that the following points 
of personal liberty be considered legal and 
binding upon the government of the United 
States of America. If necessary, they should 
be added to the Constitution in the form of 
Amendments.” He then listed seven brief 
statements which, with minor word changes, 
accurately identified seven provisions in the 
Bill of Rights. 

Few of his students volunteered to sign 
the paper, and even fewer recognized that 
the petition had been drawn from the Con- 
stitution. He then asked his students to 
offer petitions to a few neighbors and rela- 
tives. Only one-fourth of the adults rec- 
ognized the source of the wording. Good- 
win used this shocking demonstration of 
ignorance as an effective introduction to 
case studies of the application of the Bill 
of Rights to specific individual liberties. 

Even more realistic was the first-prize 
entry submitted by Joyce Fulton, history 
teacher at Woodside High School, San Mateo 
county. Convinced that the increased con- 
cern for Bill of Rights protections in recent 
years has been the result of the dramatic 
exposure by Negroes of the freedom gap be- 
tween principle and practice in America, 
Miss Fulton used as the core of her study 
“The Due Processing of Asbury Howard,” an 
article by Jeffrey Fuller, which appeared in 
The Reporter of April 16, 1959. Fuller's ac- 
count tells of the arrest, courtroom “trial,” 
and subsequent courthouse beating of the 
Alabama Negro by angry whites. Howard 
had committed the “crime” of ordering, for 
a voter registration drive, the drawing of a 
poster showing a chained Negro in prayer. 

Miss Fulton took her students step by 
step through the gripping, tragic story of 
Howard's experience to enable them to un- 
derstand the practical applications of due 
process, search and seizure, and Fourteenth 
Amendment protections. She plunged her 
students into vigorous discussion of human 
rights and liberties to illustrate the com- 
plexities of Supreme Court interpretations 
in relation to state laws. And after using 
these methods for two years she had ample 
evidence that this realistic case study ap- 
proach had helped her students to under- 
stand better the true meaning of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Few teachers, however, are as imaginative 
or as informed as Miss Fulton and Mr. Good- 
win, and the problems of presenting the 
subject in the classroom are many. As Miss 
Fulton pointed out, when she was invited 
to speak before the State Board of Educa- 
tion last June, there are numerous barriers 
to good teaching and learning in the field. 
The complexity of the issues (often stump- 
ing well-trained lawyers), the necessity of 
obtaining and using pertinent and current 
materials, and the difficulty of translating 
fast-changing policies and events into ap- 
propriate study units, all present obstacles 
that must be overcome, 

Furthermore: “To teach the Bill of Rights 
meaningfully,” she said, “the teacher must 
make a conscious choice, immersing him- 
self and his class in controversy. The 
teacher becomes a target for critical 
parents—and many teachers are under- 
standably reluctant to open up Pandora’s 
box.” 

“Discussing the Bill of Rights with highly 
verbal students who enjoy a clash of beliefs 
is stimulating and challenging,” she con- 
tinued, “but the young people we must be 
concerned with are the vast majority of 
average or remedial students who leave high 
school—and they couldn’t care less about 
interpretations of law by the courts. Hun- 
dreds of students are marching into society 
with little true understanding of the 
tolerance they must have if freedom of the 
individual is to prevail.” 

In order to meet these and related prob- 
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lems in classroom presentation, CRF is co- 
operating with educational agencies in 
sponsoring a variety of programs. In co- 
operation with the State Department of Edu- 
cation and a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, CRF has sponsored, since 1964, a 
series of summer workshops for teachers 
interested in improving their teaching of 
the Bill of Rights. During the summer of 
1966 workshops will be held at UCLA, Hum- 
boldt State College, San Diego State, San 
Fernando Valley State, and the California 
State Colleges at Hayward and Los Angeles. 

As soon as adequate financing is secured, 
another effort to develop effective teaching 
material and procedures, and to identify the 
best means for introducing them into all 
high schools in the state, will be launched. 
The new Bill of Rights Sources Book will be 
thoroughly tested in two representative 
school districts during the next two years. 
In El Monte and in Riverside high schools 
all social studies teachers will participate 
in a pilot program supervised by CRF staff 
members and consultants. Not only will 
the guide itself be refined and improved, 
but new methods for training teachers and 
techniques for introducing the subject in 
the classroom will be developed. 

To help provide better community under- 
standing for teachers who raise controversial 
issues about individual rights in the class- 
room, the California Teachers Association 
and the State Board of Education are co- 
Operating with CRF in sponsoring a series of 
conferences and institutes for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and community leaders, The 
objective is greater public and professional 
awareness of the importance of such 
teaching, and increased understanding and 
support by the public generally. 

Finally, to help make sure that more chil- 
dren in the state are exposed to teaching 
about the Bill of Rights and its meaning for 
contemporary life, CRF is joining with edu- 
cation agencies in sponsoring two programs. 
The first is a cooperative effort of the State 
Department of Education and the CRF staff 
and consultants to develop a Bill of Rights 
teaching program at the elementary school 
level. The State Department of Education 
has just received financing from the US. 
Office of Education for exploratory work on 
this project. The second project, in coopera- 
tion with the Los Angeles Public Schools and 
the National Urban League, provides week- 
end programs in a camp environment for 
students from six senior high schools in the 
curfew area of Los Angeles created during 
the “Watts riots” of last summer. These 
young people from one of the city’s most de- 
pressed areas are introduced to the rights 
and the responsibilities that are theirs under 
the Bill of Rights. Both students and 
teachers, in a relaxed environment, have an 
opportunity to work out means of com- 
munication that will enhance effective pres- 
entations in the classroom. g for 
this project has been received from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

California is not alone of course, in rec- 

the necessity for effective teaching 
about constitutional liberties. During the 
past year bar associations in New York, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois, as well as California, 
set up active committees to encourage 
lawyers to serve as lecturers on the Bill of 
Rights in public schools. The New York 
City schools have begun to introduce a pro- 
gram on concepts of civil rights and liberties. 
And Columbia University has just announced 
a new Center for Research and Education 
in American Liberties. 

California's experiment, however, has 
moved farther than most toward effective 

ng in this area. It is unique because 
it is not being developed in one school dis- 
trict or one university or college, but is the 
result of the cooperative effort of members 
of the State Board of Education, university 
and college educators, classroom teachers, 
lawyers, and community leaders, If present 
plans are brought to fruition, it is even pos- 
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sible that the First, the Fifth, and the Four- 
teenth may become as familiar to Cali- 
fornia’s future generations of high school 
graduates as space flights, folk singing, and 
sports cars, And if the movement spreads, it 
will be good for the whole country. 

No student should leave our schools with- 
out a lively knowledge of the American Con- 
stitution, for here are found the main prin- 
ciples of our heritage. Our democracy can 
be kept strong only by the dedication of 
every new generation to the discipline of lib- 
erty. In knowledge of the Bill of Rights and 
in loyalty to its propositions rests our faith 
in the future. 

We believe the teaching in this fleld, no 
matter how controversial the issue, should 
be conducted within the framework of free 
discussion. Not only the history of the Bill 
of Rights should be taught, but contempo- 
rary issues it raises, such as the debate over 
separation of church and state embodied in 
the First Amendment, and the privilege 
against self-incrimination as provided in the 
Fifth Amendment, should be discussed. Now 
is the time to help our young people to be- 
come aware of the risks, the privileges, and 
the personal demands of freedom. 

We urge all school superintendents to give 
this subject the highest priority. We hope 
that the very conduct of the classes studying 
the Bill of Rights will refiect its spirit and 
be a demonstration of civil rights in ac- 
tion. (Excerpt from Policy Statement, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education.) 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP TEST 


Last November, CBS News broadcast a Na- 
tional Citizenship Test during which viewers 
were asked to answer forty-two questions on 
their rights, obligations, and responsibilities 
as U.S. citizens, 

The test was drawn up by CBS with the aid 
of lawyers, police, professors, and educators. 
The Opinion Research Corporation helped 
administer the test, prior to the broadcast, 
to a representative cross section of the Ameri- 
can adult population. Their average scores 
for the whole test are given below—a perfect 
score is 100; the lowest passing score is 60. 
Significantly, scores went up with the educa- 
tional level. 

Average nationwide score, 63; 5 per cent, 
86 or higher; 14 per cent, 76-85; 47 per cent, 
60-75; 34 per cent, below 60. 

Four special groups of citizens were also 
tested. Their average scores: 

Congressmen and wives, 85; Political 
workers in Philadelphia, 83; High school 
honor students in St. Louis, 83; League of 
Women Voters in New York, 72. 


POST OFFICE PROBLEMS ARE OUT- 
LINED IN NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
March issue of Fortune magazine touches 
upon the bewildering range of problems 
in our overburdened postal system in an 
excellent article entitled “It’s Now or 
Never for the Post Office.” 

As Congressmen, we are concerned 
about the perpetual problem of just keep- 
ing up with the growing mail load. This 
article reviews those problems and points 
out the steps being planned for mod- 
ernization to improve service. 

I bring this excellent article to the at- 
tention of all Members of the House, as 
follows: 
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[From Fortune, March 1967] 


Ir’s Now or NEVER FOR THE Post OFFICE— 
Trmz Is RUNNING OUT AND TROUBLE Is 
SPREADING 


Not long ago, a harassed Post Office offi- 
cial looking at figures on rising volume and 
falling efficiency gloomily concluded that by 
the year 2000 every man, woman, and am- 
bulant child in the U.S. will be delivering the 
mail. More sophisticated postal planners, 
slightly embarrassed, scoff at such specula- 
tion. But the pessimistic bureaucrat is es- 
sentially right: unless something is done 
soon to reform the service, the postal system 
is headed for an impossible situation. 

Warnings like this are nothing new. This 
time, though, the wolf really is coming. Un- 
til recently, the creaky old Post Office has 
managed to struggle along more or less 
abreast of increasing volume—usually by 
adding to a work force that now numbers 
700,000. The traditional remedy of adding 
workers, however, has only piled up the costs 
and helped to produce chaos in the system. 
Wages have increased far more than produc- 
tivity, and postal rates have lagged, Mean- 
while the deficit has soared and service has 
deteriorated. Mail users who once could take 
reliable and reasonably prompt service for 
granted are no longer so sure of either. Be- 
leaguered officials, always preoccupied with 
the problems of the moment, never have 
managed to look ahead or to build into the 
system the added capacity sure to be needed. 
In the past two years, to their consternation, 
mail volume has risen at almost double the 
normal 3 percent annual rate. In December, 
in fact, it was up 9 percent from December, 
1965. Qualified workers to handle the load, 
even if there were money to pay them and 
room to put them to work in the antiquated 
plant, are simply not available to the Post 
Office in today’s labor-short economy. And 
that oft-talked-about mechanization pro- 
gram is barely under way. 

Last October a mail jam in Chicago demon- 
strated the sobering fact that the U.S. mail 
system can break down. For three weeks the 
biggest post office building in the world was 
choked with ten million pieces of mail while 
shaken Washington officials diverted much of 
the mail normally processed there to other 
cities. Some of the causes of the debacle 
were peculiar to the Chicago operation. But 
the basic problems—an outmoded facility, 
too little mechanization, and a shortage of 
skilled workers—are common to the majority 
of big-city post offices. “The Chicago experi- 
ence was a warning,” declares a congressional 
expert on postal affairs. “The same thing 
can happen almost anywhere if we don't take 
action.” 

Fortunately, there are hopeful signs that 
action will be taken. Perhaps the most im- 
portant indication is found in the perform- 
ance over the past sixteen months of Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien, forty- 
nine. To the surprise of just about everyone 
connected with the postal service—and to 
the gratification of most of them—O’Brien 
is turning out to be the strongest, most 
imaginative boss the department has ever 
had. This is somewhat ironic in view of 
the vague popular notion that the Post Of- 
fice should be run “like a business”; O’Brien 
regards himself as “just a politician.” The 
plain fact, however, is that the Post Office is 
like no business on earth. It is, and for- 
ever will remain, a political institution—one 
in which authority and responsibility are 
peculiarly divided between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the government. 
Only a consummate politician with the con- 
nections and the “clout” of a Larry O’Brien 
can ever hope to get the broad support 
needed for the rejuvenation of the postal 
system. An original member of the Kennedy 
“Trish Mafia,” O’Brien was one of the key 
managers of the 1960 campaign. He then 
served as a White House aide to Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, and now has greater 
access to the President than any Postmaster 
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General since James A. Farley. And after 
six years as White House liaison man with 
Congress, O’Brien is the best-liked and most 
familiar Administration figure on Capitol 
Hill, 

When President Johnson decided to ele- 
vate O’Brien to the Cabinet rather than lose 
his services, it is unlikely either man fully 
realized how “right” the appointment was. 
In Washington the impression got around 
that O’Brien would do little more than oc- 
cupy the Postmaster General's baronial of- 
fice while he continued to perform as politi- 
cal strategist and legislative missionary. It 
didn’t take him long, however, to learn he 
had inherited a postal mess. A proud and 
competitive man, O'Brien resolved he would 
not permit his reputation for accomplish- 
ment to be tarnished without putting up a 
fierce battle. He came to the fray well 
equipped, bringing the analytical mind and 
the organizational skill that marked his pre- 
vious electoral efforts, plus a thick skin and 
a touch of Irish temper. Though he still 
acts as L.B.J.’s chief legislative adviser and 
handles important political chores, there is 
no longer any doubt in the Post Office. 
O'Brien is running the show. 

As the Postmaster General, he is demon- 
strating not only unusual energy but also 
a flair for modern management practices, 
Last year he created the department’s first 
Office of Planning and upgraded the small 
and unproductive Office of Research and En- 
gineering to the more prestigious status of a 
bureau, bringing in dozens of highly quali- 
fied outsiders to run them, Overriding his 
cautious engineers, he launched a $100-mil- 
lion crash mechanization program—includ- 
ing a computer center, which eventually will 
keep track of mail flow and manpower use 
in the seventy-five largest post offices. He has 
also embarked on a program to provide the 
Post Office with professional management by 
recruiting 250 college graduates over the 
next five years, and is seeking funds for a 
postal academy to train other executives in 
modern mail techniques. Finally, O’Brien 
has expanded efforts to secure the active co- 
operation of large mailers—persuading them 
to plan their mailings to make the postal job 
easier and to perform themselves many op- 
erations (see box, opposite) that once were 
dumped onto the mail system. 

It's not a moment too soon. Last year 
O'Brien's deputy reluctantly conceded to a 
congressional committee that service was 
worse than in 1956. In all candor,” the 
Postmaster General now admits, “I cannot 
say that mail service is adequate.” Rare is 
the mail user who cannot recount an unfor- 
givable delay: and air-mail special-delivery 
packet that takes eight days to travel from 
New York to Washington or a first-class let- 
ter that spends five days crossing Manhattan. 
(Photographs of two high-ranking Post Of- 
fice officials, intended for use in this article, 
vanished in the mails and the pictures had to 
be retaken.) Though postal officials protest 
defensively that the number of complaints 
is modest compared with the volume of mail 
handled, they ignore the strong probability 
that most dissatisfied customers do not 
bother to lodge formal complaints. 


METHODS DEFEAT THE SYSTEM 


Considering the state of the department’s 
facilities, personnel, and management—and 
the limitations under which the system is re- 
quired to operate—it would be miraculous if 
the service were first class. Mail volume in 
fiscal 1967 is expected to reach 80 billion 
pieces—more than all the mail handled by 
all other postal services in the world. Even 
by the Post Office staff’s conservative esti- 
mates, the volume will rise 18 percent more 
by 1972. If the rate of increase of the past 
two years should continue, the figure could 
be as high as 35 percent. Yet the work of 
handling the mail is being performed today 
with much the same facilities that existed 
before World War II, when only one-third as 
much mail was processed. Almost all of the 
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seventy-five largest post offices, which process 
50 percent of the mail, were built near rail- 
road stations at a time when 10,000 trains a 
day hauled the bulk of the mail. Now, with 
only 900 trains in daily use, the movement of 
mail depends heavily on trucks that must 
move to and from depots in the heart of 
traffic-choked cities. Few post offices can be 
adequately mechanized; floors are too weak 
to support heavy machinery, ceilings are too 
low for overhead conveyer systems, layouts 
are impossible to adapt to efficient mail-flow 
systems. 

Most of today’s mail, therefore, is collected, 
processed, and delivered by the same meth- 
ods employed a century ago. Even in a post 
Office as important as Chicago’s, throngs of 
clerks still perch before pigeonhole cases, 
laboriously sorting individual letters by hand 
at the rate of about thirty a minute. For 
letters without a zip-code number, clerks 
must remember thousands of routing 
“schemes” for towns all over the country. 
And this process, in one form or another, is 
repeated an average of six times as the letter 
or parcel travels from the sender to the ad- 
dressee. So great is the human effort in- 
volved that 81 percent of the Post Office’s 
current budget of $6.3 billion goes to pay 
workers. 

The department’s 700,000 employees, one 
of every four on the federal civilian payroll, 
work in an atmosphere of frustration that is 
ruinous to morale. Their duties, demand- 
ing but dull, must be performed largely at 
unappealing hours: clerks labor through the 
night to process the mail; carriers must re- 
port before dawn to prepare for their morn- 
ing rounds. Pay is poor at all levels despite 
a 25 percent average increase since 1962; be- 
ginning bus drivers in many cities earn $100 
a month more than postal recruits. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement are almost nil. 
Some 85 percent of all postal workers are 
crowded into the bottom four grades—with a 
pay ceiling, even after twenty-one years, of 
$7,267. The typical carrier or clerk is mad- 
deningly aware that he will retire with the 
same rank. It’s not surprising, then, that 
many employees are touchy and brusque 
with the public, resentful of criticism and 
antagonistic toward their superiors—or that 
they react as quickly and violently as they 
do to any real or imagined threat to the se- 
curity that is the main attraction of their 
jobs. 

In prosperous times, security is not attrac- 
tion enough. In many areas across the 
country—San Francisco and the Chicago sub- 
urbs are two—the Post Office literally cannot 
find qualified people. When it can hire peo- 
ple, more often than not they are soon gone. 
Post Office turnover has jumped from a pre- 
war 13 percent to a current 21 percent. Last 
year the department had to take on 180,000 
employees to fill 80,000 new jobs. The de- 
cline in the caliber of personnel is evident in 
many large post offices. Thirty years ago the 
service was a haven for many highly edu- 
cated men who could not find jobs elsewhere, 
especially Negro college graduates, who came 
to the Post Office in droves. Today postal 
recruits are still disproportionately Negro. 
But employment bars have come down in pri- 
vate industry and other government agen- 
cies, leaving the Post Office to forage among 
those with lesser skills. Many heavy jobs 
once done by men are now performed, un- 
satisfactorily, by women. Senator Daniel B. 
Brewster, Maryland Democrat and member 
of the Senate Post Office committee, charges 
that the department has become a “dumping 
ground” for persons otherwise unemploy- 
able, 

This growing work force is anything but 
tractable. A breakdown in discipline is 
blamed by congressional postal experts for 
part of the trouble in the Chicago post office. 
O’Brien has taken public note of disciplinary 
problems elsewhere. Part of the problem is 
that some 92 percent of all postal workers 
are members of fourteen labor unions that 
are militant, competitive, jealous of their 
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jurisdictions, and resistant to change. Presi- 
dent Kennedy granted them formal recogni- 
tion, and now the Post Office is carved up 
into 24,400 different bargaining units. When 
the unions cannot win a point across the 
table, they sometimes go over the heads of 
department executives to Congress. 


UNIONS RETARD INNOVATION 


The union leaders declare publicly they 
have no fear of mechanization, but they man- 
age to find fault with almost every device 
the Post Office installs. Some claim that 
new mechanical letter sorters, which compel 
operators to keep up with their sixty-a-min- 
ute pace, are too nerve-racking and fatigu- 
ing. Others assail the  three-wheeled 
mallsters“ used by residential letter car- 
riers as a threat to mailmen’s lives. They 
fire public broadsides against the zip code, 
which is central to all future mechanization 
plans. “Our unions don’t hesitate to criticize 
our programs for their own personal rea- 
sons,” complains an indignant assistant post- 
master general. 

The picture is hardly any better at the su- 
pervisory level. Until recently, promotions 
depended to a considerable degree on political 
influence. There was—and is—nothing au- 
tomatic about the rise to the top of the best- 
qualified candidate. When a man with su- 
perior abilities does advance, he may well 
discover more frustration than satisfaction, 
Hemmed in by hundreds of petty regulations, 
and caught between a politically appointed 
postmaster and frequently belligerent sub- 
ordinates; he is asked to do his job without 
any real training in management techniques. 
Last year Congress rejected a request for $2 
Million to teach inexperienced supervisors 
and local postmasters procedures for nego- 
tiating labor contracts and handling em- 
ployee grievances. 

Many supervisors, moreover, find it difficult 
to shift their loyalties from the work force, 
in which they have usually spent long years, 
to the department. Nearly all belong to the 
30,400-member National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, now demanding contract 
negotiations with the very management of 
which they are a part. The whole set of 
relationships is so bad that O’Brien last year 
felt it necessary to complain publicly about 
* who, in an effort to maintain 
their own popularity, make a habit of dep- 
recating, in the presence of employees under 
their supervision, programs they feel might 
be unpopular. I consider this kind of be- 
havior unmanly, disloyal, and an insult to 
the postal service.” 

Just above the supervisors are 33,000 post- 
masters—every one of them chosen subject 
to the veto of a Congressman or local polit- 
ical chieftain. O’Brien insists that the prob- 
lem of political patronage in the Post Office 
is much exaggerated. His view, however, 
may well be colored by his special relations 
with Congress. An excellent argument can 
be made that the inbred postal system needs 
an occasional infusion of outsiders, but the 
overwhelming majority of noncareer men ap- 
pointed to postmasterships are receiving re- 
wards for political service rather than being 
picked on their merit as managers, their 
professional qualifications, or their interest 
in improving the service. It is encouraging 
that in the O’Brien regime more career men 
have been promoted to important postmas- 
terships and that Chairman Mike Monroney 
of the Senate Post Office committee has in- 
troduced legislation to eliminate political ap- 
proval of all postmasters. 

Finally, things are far from perfect in the 
department’s headquarters. The atmosphere 
there is largely a compound of the defensive- 
ness of men who have taken too many unfair 
beatings from Congress and the public, 
and the cynicism bound to infect peo- 
ple who have watched too many confident 
Postmasters General finally accept defeat. 
O’Brien shies away from discussing it, but a 
friend says he was appalled in his early days 
on the job by the staff’s apathetic attitudes. 
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Now, this man adds, “he at least has them 
convinced that they should stick around un- 
til their desks are clear.” 

Given the intensely conservative attitude 
of the department’s personnel at all levels, 
making the revolutionary changes needed 
would be a strenuous task for top postal 
leaders under any circumstances. The job is 
made doubly difficult by the restraints under 
which they operate. Congress, although it is 
quick to fault postal service, steadfastly re- 
fuses to give up any of its tight control in 
the interest of efficiency. Congress defines 
the services of the Post Office and the con- 
ditions under which they must be performed. 
Congress sets the postal rates. Congress fixes 
the size of the postal work force and estab- 
lishes the pay scales—frequently with little 
regard to revenues. And Congress doles out 
every dime of the department’s funds—under 
terms frankly designed to make certain that 
they are spent in an inflexible manner. 

To make matters worse, the real decisions 
on these matters are made not by the entire 
Congress, which regards postal problems as 
totally lacking in political sex appeal, but by 
four separate committees of the House and 
Senate. Two must legislate, two must ap- 
propriate money—and the coordination of 
views and intentions among the four some- 
times leaves a great deal to be desired. 

At that, the Congressmen have often shown 
themselves to be more progressive than the 
department’s professional management. 
Only after persistent urging by members of 
a House appropriations subcommittee did the 
department establish an Office of Research 
and Engineering in 1956. Congressmen were 
ahead of postal officials in taking a look at 
Europe’s postal systems for new ideas. 
Nevertheless it seems clear that, on balance, 
Congress holds too tight a rein on the Post 
Office, and the influence has not always been 
benevolent, 

The inevitable result of this irrational sys- 
tem is inefficiency and a chronic disparity in 
revenues and costs, The official postal defi- 
cit in the current fiscal year is estimated at 
$637 million.* Given the immutable politi- 
cal realities, it seems unlikely that any Post- 
master General will ever completely close the 
gap. O’Brien recognizes the need to try, and 
over the long haul he hopes that moderniza- 
tion of postal methods will make it possible 
for the department to cut the deficit drasti- 
cally. But to balance the books right now, 
he is proposing to Congress a $700-million 
boost in mail rates—1 cent on first-class mail 
and air mail and 20 to 30 percent on second- 
class and third-class mail. The request is 
sure to touch off a furious fight, however, 
and there is no guarantee O’Brien will get his 
way. 

TIME TO STOP PLAYING FIREMAN 

So much of what is wrong with the Post 
Office is so obvious that it is difficult to un- 
derstand why most of O'Brien's moves 
were not undertaken years ago by his 
predecessors. Some tried. Arthur E, Sum- 
merfield initiated the regional administra- 
tive organization that relieves the Post- 
master General of the burden of dealing 
with the petty problems of 33,000 individual 
postmasters. J. Edward Day introduced the 
zip code—the most important single innova- 


*Postal expenditures actually exceed cur- 
rent revenues of $5 billion by more than $1.2 
billion. But Congress has ruled that certain 
expenses, such as losses incurred on delivery 
of mail sent by nonprofit organizations and 
on the operation of small rural post offices, 
are valuable public service costs that should 
be borne by all. That amount, therefore, is 
charged directly to the Treasury. Critics of 
the method for paying these public-service 
charges complain they have grown from @ 
mere $37 million in 1960 to an estimated $567 
million—and that the general public pays 
piany costs that should be paid by mail users 
alone. 
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tion in decades. John A. Gronouski, now 
U.S. Ambassador to Poland, pushed through 
regulations making second-class and third- 
class mailers zip-code and presort mail. 
But nobody before O'Brien really put to- 
gether a comprehensive attack on the de- 
partment’s problems. And nobody before 
O’Brien brought to the job the forward-look- 
ing approach that is routine in any well-run 
business. The present postal boss is quick to 
defend those who held the job before him. 
“Every guy who sat here just tried to keep 
his head above water,” he explains. “A crisis 
around here can be a Congressman who wants 
some guy in a third-class post office to get 
some more money. The question is, can we 
get out of the role of fireman and take some 
steps in planning?” 

O’Brien has already taken two important 
steps in this direction by establishing the Of- 
fice of Planning under the direction of 
Ronald B. Lee, thirty-four, and by turning 
the Office of Research and Engineering into a 
bureau headed by an assistant postmaster 
general. To fill this critically important post, 
O'Brien outbid the Pentagon for the serv- 
ices of Dr. Leo S. Packer, forty-six, a former 
engineering manager of Xerox Corp. Lee, a 
West Point graduate (54) and former White 
House fellow, commands a small band of 
highly qualified analysts who will suggest, 
coordinate, and criticize specific planning 
projects for the department's six bureaus and 
will use their own expertise on more general 
studies. His function, Lee explains, is to 
“ask the primary questions.” 

There is no dearth of such questions, Why 
should the Post Office sell postage stamps? 
Lee asks. Millions of dollars could be saved 
each year if envelopes did not have to be 
placed just so for canceling. Why not con- 
tract with manufacturers to make envelopes 
with a special ink imprint that could be 
canceled photoelectrically, with the fee to the 
Post Office passed on to the envelope buyer? 
Why should post offices be built in the center 
of big cities? Perhaps the Post Office should 
switch to mail-processing factories close to 
airports. How much money can be saved by 
eliminating special-service windows in post 
offices? 

The department also lacks vital informa- 
tion about itself. It has no well-defined 
standards of service, no continuing means of 
keeping track of how good a job it does, no 
real evidence that the present structure is 
the best for performing the tasks of the serv- 
ice. Lee is now talking with a management 
consultant about applying systems analysis 
to the department’s over-all organization and 
may soon sign a contract for a study. Sys- 
tems analysis already has been used to re- 
organize two of the department’s six bu- 
reaus, and to examine transportation meth- 
ods. Work is also under way on a “quality- 
service index,” which would rate mail sery- 
ice between various cities on a regular 
monthly basis. The index may be in use 
within two years and eventually it may be 
used to establish standards for speed of serv- 
ice between most major cities. 

The planning group has already had a 
substantial impact on the headquarters 
staff’s previously sketchy forecasting proce- 
dures. It has introduced in the Post Office 
the planning-programing-budgeting system 
pioneered in the government by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara. The focus is 
on the department’s output, with activities 
divided into eight categories: direct service 
to mailers, processing, delivery, transporta- 
tion, auxiliary services (such as money 
orders, the sale of migratory bird stamps, 
etc.), postal laws, research and development, 
and general support. Planning groups have 
been set up for each of these categories to 
forecast future demands and devise the 
means to meet them. One of Lee’s spe- 
cialists acts as coordinator for each category 
and the plans are all subject to his office's 
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criticism before they go to O’Brien for ap- 
proval. 

Initially, the program memoranda expected 
for each category must be based on a five- 
year projection. Actually, Lee points out, in 
some areas it is already possible to go well 
beyond that. Nothing really new is likely to 
be developed in modes of transportation, 
for example, in the next couple of decades: 
it will still be air, rail, and highway. So 
we can plan out for perhaps twenty-five 
years.” In mail processing, however, the sur- 
face has barely been scratched, and no one 
is now able to guess when the next break- 
through will come. “Here we need a shorter 
period to work in,” Lee explains. 

The planning director is careful to under- 
play the potential of his work. “Td be an 
idiot to tell you that anything we have in 
mind will eliminate the deficit,” he says. 
“What we will do is establish a standard of 
service and make the changes necessary to 
meet it.” But Lee’s analysts have begun to 
identify cost-reduction possibilities. Merely 
by reducing the time involved in transport- 
ing empty mailbags, Lee estimates, the Post 
Office can save $9 million. 

The real savings and improvements in ef- 
ficiency, however, are expected from the ef- 
forts of the research and development team 
Packer is assembling. Because few men with 
the needed qualifications are available inside 
the organization, he is engaged in a vigorous 
talent search in industry and elsewhere in 
the government. It’s not the easiest quest 
in the world; few research engineers normally 
think of a Post Office career. But Packer, a 
graduate of Harvard and Cornell who ac- 
cepted the job because it offered “a virgin 
territory for achievement,” is getting a good 
response from others to the same appeal. He 
has hired eighty new engineers, and is con- 
fident he will soon be able to fill half a dozen 
high-level executive posts. 


SOME NEEDED CHANGES 


The new research chief is outspokenly 
critical of the way his functions were carried 
out in the past. “The organization,” he ex- 
plains, “was fairly primitive compared to the 
needs. The accepted understanding of en- 
gineering—a service organization in a passive, 
defensive position answering the require- 
ments of others, with no initiative or leader- 
ship—was totally unacceptable. The inven- 
tory of talents was too narrow for future 
needs. The breadth of attack was inade- 
quate—essentially a fragmented approach to 
a huge problem crying for an integrated ap- 
proach. And, in terms of modern engineering 
requirements, the caliber of people was too 
low.” He quickly adds, however, that the 
flaws were not the fault of these running the 
program it was just the system.” 

Packer is reorganizing the structure revis- 
ing its priorities and reassigning its person- 
nel. “We are shedding some blood,” he says, 
“demoting some people and sidetracking 
others; a year from now fifteen of the top 
twenty people will have been brought in 
from the outside.” He plans three major 
changes in the bureau’s operations. It will 
initiate more projects rather than spend 
most of its time solving specific and fre- 
quently petty problems posed by other of- 
ficials. It will play a larger role in the de- 
sign and construction of the 800 to 900 new 
buildings the Post Office puts up each year 
now planned and executed mainly by re- 
gional officials, And it will “take into our 
own hands many of the things now done 
for us by private industry.” In the past 
the department’s research engineers spent 
practically all of their time supervising out- 
side research contracts. Packer plans to 
build a laboratory in Washington, attached 
to a regular postal station, enabling his re- 
searchers to test ideas and systems on live“ 
mail. 

He has no intention, however, of merely 
creating a larger, smarter, but equally in- 
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bred research organization. He hopes to 
use more outside expertise than ever before. 
As a start, twenty-eight technical experts 
and executives from private industry, gov- 
ernment, and education have been recruited 
to form the Research and Engineering Ad- 
visory Council. Members come from con- 
struction, communication, information proc- 
essing, electronics, automotive manufactur- 
ing, human engineering, and the aerospace 
industry. The council is expected to meet 
four times a year, with panels devoted to 
specific problem areas working almost on a 
continuing basis, and its recommendations 
will go directly to O’Brien. In addition, 
Packer plans a postal-technology symposium 
this year at which Post Office officials will 
outline for upwards of 100 research groups 
and technically oriented companies the tech- 
nological needs of the department and the 
enormous dimensions of the market it offers 
industry. 

Most of Packer's effort is directed at the 
long-term future. “We are applying our- 
selves to the problems ten years late,” he 
says. “We are not doing things now that 
truly represent the state of the art. We 
must be looking forward to the possibilities 
in completely new fields of technology.” 
But Packer is also very much involved in the 
current mechanization program, which is 
being accelerated at last after more than a 
decade of much talk but only cautious and 
half-hearted action. 


THE LIMITS OF MECHANIZATION 


Clearly there are limits to accomplishment 
in some phases of the postal process. Mech- 
anization of collection and delivery, for ex- 
ample, does not look very promising. Mail- 
men will probably always be needed to pick 
up mail from hundreds of thousands of post- 
boxes and to carry it to millions of front 
doors. But two-thirds of all postal workers 
are employed inside the nation’s post offices, 
and even within the limitations of today’s 
technology a great deal can be done to 
mechanize their jobs. O'Brien is determined 
to do it, and is spending four times as much 
on this task as the department did as 
recently as 1963. 

The difference mechanization can make is 
dramatically evident in the five-year-old 
main station in Detroit—the department’s 
operational proving ground for its most ad- 
vanced devices, The building is located just 
off one of the city’s many expressways. Broad 
driveways run into large truck maneuvering 
areas and 78,000 square feet of platform 
space. Two railroad tracks also serve the 
loading area, with space for fourteen cars. 

As mail originating in Detroit is unloaded, 
the sacks are dumped into manhole-like 
drops onto conveyor systems that carry them 
to one of the building’s four other floors. 
Letters are shaken out of the sacks onto 
another conveyor system that feeds them 
into a “culler’—a large spinning drum that 
permits only flat mail to pass. Hotel keys 
or rolls of photographic film, for example, 
are rejected for hand processing. The pieces 
pass on to an “edge-stacker,” which flips the 
fast-moving letters into an upright position 
on their long sides. Square envelopes fre- 
quently tumble in the edger-stacker, and 
oversized envelopes won't fit—which is why 
the Post Office would like to get rid of both 
of them. A “facer-canceler” then locates 
the stamp, cancels it, postmarks the letter, 
and separates the mail automatically so that 
addresses are on the same side and can be 
processed by the sorting machine. 

One of two new sorting devices in use in 
Detroit is worked by an operator who key- 
codes letters as they pass at the rate of sixty 
a minute. The keys set release mechanisms 
on moving metal slots into which the letters 
drop. When each slot reaches the proper 
sorting bin, the release mechanism is trig- 
gered and the letters fall into the bin. By 
this method operators process letters twice as 
fast as they can be sorted by hand. But an 
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equally important improvement is in the 
greater number of categories into which the 
operator divides the mail. A hand-sorting 
clerk can reach no more than eighty-four 
pigeonholes, and for this reason letters must 
be sorted and resorted until they are broken 
down into a carrier’s load. The twenty-two 
machines in Detroit sort mail into 213 sepa- 
rate boxes, and can be programed to make as 
many as 367 separations. 

This device, however, is primitive com- 
pared with the zip-code reading machine 
now being tested in Detroit. Using two 
optical scanners, it can read printed or 
typed addresses and zip-code numbers on 
36,000 letters an hour and divide them into 
as many categories as desired. The ma- 
chine is not yet perfect. It rejects letters 
that carry any type other than the address 
or zip-code number in the last line on the 
envelope. Letters with the address askew 
or smudged are also rejected and the scan- 
ner does not read handwriting. But some 
80 percent of all mail is business mail, almost 
all with typed or printed addresses. So the 
Post Office sees the scanner—with justifica- 
tion as a great hope for the future. Half a 
dozen are scheduled to go into post offices 
this year and O’Brien has said the system 
needs seventy of the $260,000 machines. 
Once the mail has been sorted in Detroit, 
it goes into plastic trays on conveyers and 
is automatically directed to tying and sack- 
ing areas. Finally, again by conveyor, the 
sacks pass through a sorting machine simi- 
lar to the keyboard letter sorter, then move 
on to the docks where they are loaded on 
rail cars or trucks for travel to the airport, 
to other cities, or to Detroit neighborhood 
stations for carrier delivery. 

For the rest of the postal system, mechani- 
zation like Detroit's is far off. In the mean- 
time, O’Brien is enlisting big mail users to 
help him prevent the service from suffering 
further deterioration. He is putting much 
of his hope for voluntary cooperation on 300 
Mail Users Councils, organized in the past six 
years. Each council is made up of represent- 
atives of most of the large mail-generating 
firms in a given area, and they meet peri- 
Odically with local postmasters and special- 
ists in collection, processing, and transpor- 
tation. In mid-January, for the first time, 
fifteen regional meetings of the councils 
were held to hear progress reports by postal 
officials, to discuss their own problems, and 
to explore new ideas for mailer cooperation, 
such as a proposed “early warning system” 
for alerting postal authorities in advance 
of heavy mailings. 


THE BIGGEST FIGHTS LIE AHEAD 


With the programs he has initiated or 
expanded over the past sixteen months, 
O’Brien has made an impressive start in his 
battle to improve the postal service. And 
he is not afraid to ask for money. His cur- 
rent budget request is for $6.7 billion, a 6.7 
percent increase. It includes a rise of 40.2 
percent in spending for research and devel- 
opment, and of 45.9 percent in outlays for 
plant and equipment. But many of the 
most critical skirmishes lie ahead, and 
whether O’Brien, or anyone, can rescue the 
postal system is still very much in doubt. 


UNNECESSARY INTEREST OF 814% 
BILLION A YEAR FOR 15 YEARS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN], is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6 and 7, I charged that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and its present 
Chairman in particular, had ignored the 
public interest and had cost the Amer- 
ican people more than $211 billion in 
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excess interest charges over the past 
15 years. Any public official who has 
cost the people $1444 billion a year for 
15 years in unnecessary interest burdens 
is a luxury we cannot longer afford. 

As I noted in these two speeches, Presi- 
dent Johnson has a great opportunity to 
start correcting this situation by refus- 
ing to reappoint William McChesney 
Martin as Chairman on March 31, and by 
allowing Federal Reserve Governor 
Charles N. Shepardson to retire on 
April 30. 

These are actions which the Presi- 
dent can take in the next few weeks. But 
they are limited actions and they will 
not solve the entire problem. The Presi- 
dent’s action will not absolve the Con- 
gress of its responsibility to set our 
monetary policies straight. 

Under the so-called seized inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve, the 
hands of the President of the United 
States are virtually handcuffed in deal- 
ing effectively with monetary policy. 
This results directly from the Congress’ 
failure to do its duty over the years. 
Congress has abdicated its constitutional 
role in this area and has allowed the 
Federal Reserve to more and more move 
out from under the control of the people 
and their elected representatives. 

Of course, we have President Eisen- 
hower to blame for most of this situa- 
tion. It was the last Republican Presi- 
dent who so willingly gave in to William 
McChesney Martin and allowed the Fed- 
eral Reserve to seize its independence. 
President Eisenhower, apparently, was 
sadly mistaken about the statutes and 
thought that the Federal Reserve was 
some sort of second government in 
Washington. President Eisenhower's 
mistake has cost the country billions and 
billions of dollars and is responsible for 
the highest interest rate in 40 years 
which now plague the Nation. 

To correct these Republican errors, 
and to bring a semblance of sanity to our 
monetary affairs, I have introduced H.R. 
11. Basically, this bill is designed to re- 
turn the control of monetary policy to 
the people and their elected representa- 
tives, including the President and the 
U.S. Congress. This bill is not revolu- 
tionary in any sense. All it does is put 
the Federal Reserve Board on essentially 
the same footing as any other Federal 
agency. 

In short, the Federal Reserve would 
have to play the game by the rules. Un- 
der H.R. 11, the Federal Reserve would no 
longer receive favored treatment and its 
bureaucrats would have to abide by the 
same regulations and laws as do all other 
Federal employees. 

Is it revolutionary to expect the Fed- 
eral Reserve to abide by the Constitution 
and the laws of the land? I certainly 
hope not. 

My bill would make the term of the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
coterminous with the President’s tenure 
and would reduce the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board from 7 to 5, and 
their terms from 14 years to 5 years. 
Under this bill, the President would be 
able to choose a Board that would 
work in harmony with the economic poli- 
cies and programs of the administration. 
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As things stand now, the terms of the 
members of the Board are staggered in 
such a manner as to prevent a President 
from ever gaining effective control. He 
cannot appoint a majority of the Board 
until his last year in office—and this is 
dependent upon a President being elected 
to two full terms. By the time he ap- 
points a majority, he is almost out of 
office and is in a “lameduck”’ status. 

This means that he never does have a 
real chance to direct monetary policy. 

It is perfectly absurd that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress can determine 
whether this country is at war or peace, 
when and where young men shall be 
compelled to serve in combat, whether 
nuclear bombs are to be dropped or not, 
how many billions should be assessed in 
taxation, and how much money should 
be spent for all facets of American life, 
and yet have absolutely no control over 
the money supply and the credit of the 
most influential and economically power- 
ful nation on earth. 

H.R. 11 would-coordinate the Nation’s 
money policy with the general economic 
goals of the administration by requiring 
the Federal Reserve to report regularly 
to Congress on its activities to implement 
the President’s economic programs. 

The bill would also abolish the Open 
Market Committee which determines 
the extent of the money supply through 
its bond purchases and sales, and vest 
this power in the Federal Reserve Board 
directly. In this way, the Board would 
be directly responsible for its actions to 
the President and the Congress in this 
most vital area of monetary policy. 

The bill would call for repayment in 
full of the nonproprietary Federal Re- 
serve stock now in the hands of the pri- 
vate banks. This would put to rest for 
all time the spurious allegations that 
have been pushed off on the American 
people—that the private commercial 
banks own the system. The retirement 
of the Federal Reserve stock would pre- 
vent the myth of bank ownership from 
being perpetuated. 

The bill further provides for an annual 
audit of the Federal Reserve System by 
the General Accounting Office. It is ri- 
diculous that no independent or govern- 
mental audit has ever been made of 
America’s Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem since its inception five decades ago. 
The bankers opposed to improving the 
Federal Reserve System do not favor 
such an audit, yet bankers are the first 
to require a satisfactory audit of those 
who seek to borrow money from the 
banks. 

H.R. 11 would also require the Federal 
Reserve to turn all of its revenue over to 
the Treasury and annually receive its 
needed funds for operations via the tra- 
ditional congressional authorization and 
appropriation route. Then if monetary 
policy is not operated properly the people 
will have a chance to punish their elected 
representatives who are responsible. 

The appropriations process is, of 
course, a traditional means for the Con- 
gress to find out what is happening in- 
side the various Federal agencies. It 
provides a check on the activities of the 
agencies as well as a control over the use 
of public money. This is an important 
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step in our democratic processes and it is 
certainly one which should be followed 
fully in the vital area of monetary policy. 
There is no logical reason why the Fed- 
eral Reserve should escape the scrutiny 
of the Appropriations Committee each 
year. Unelected officials cannot be held 
accountable even though they ruin the 
country but elected officials like the Pres- 
ident and Members of Congress can be 
held accountable by the voters. Elected 
Officials should not be allowed to abdi- 
cate their sworn duties. 

If it is logical, and in the public inter- 
est, for the Federal Reserve to escape 
this scrutiny, then it would follow that 
the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of Commerce, and 
all agencies of the executive branch, like- 
wise, be accorded this treatment. Of 
course, this would, in effect, destroy the 
role of the Congress and would effectively 
eliminate the checks and balances set 
up in our Constitution. 

I hope that the members of the Appro- 
priations Committees, who rightfully 
guard their prerogatives in checking and 
controlling the expenditures of the ex- 
ecutive branch, will join me in the de- 
mand that the Federal Reserve be 
brought under this process. 

In addition to providing an annual 
check on the activities of the Federal 
Reserve, the appropriations route would 
also eliminate the need for the Federal 
Reserve to hold onto $45 billion worth of 
Government bonds. The Federal Re- 
serve now holds these bonds in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank and demands 
an annual interest payment of between 
$1.7 billion and $1.8 billion on this hold- 
ing. Now these are bonds which have 
already been paid for once by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers; yet, the Federal Reserve 
continues to demand and receive $1.8 
billion payment on them annually. 

The Federal Reserve finances its far- 
flung operations out of this huge slush 
fund which is unaudited, unchecked, and 
unaccounted for. No one really knows 
just where all this money goes. We have 
discovered the ultimate recipients of 
some of this huge fund. At least $90,000 
goes as dues to various banking associa- 
tions, including the American Bankers 
Association—the lobbying organization 
for the Nation’s commercial banks. 

I do not believe that the Appropria- 
tions Committees of either House would 
allow such a misuse of public funds if 
the Federal Reserve was required to 
come before them for appropriations. 
No other Federal agency, to my knowl- 
edge, pays dues to a lobbying organiza- 
tion—only the Federal Reserve. 

H.R. 11 would put an end to such fun- 
ny money tactics at the Federal Reserve. 
I have confidence that the Appropria- 
tions Committees would see to that. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize 
that H.R. 11 will not destroy the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It will not wreck 
our monetary system. It will strengthen 
the confidence of the American people in 
our monetary system by giving them a 
voice in the determination of its policies. 
It will make a group of bureaucrats re- 
sponsive to the will of the people and 
their elected representatives. That is 
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the essence of democracy and I cannot 
see how anyone who believes in demo- 
cratic principles could oppose the idea. 

H.R. 11 will return to Congress to its 
traditional, constitutional role in deter- 
mining monetary policy. It will remove 
the policymaking decisions from the 
hands of the special interests and return 
them to the people where they belong in 
a democratic society. 


LAND ACQUISITION BILL AND RE- 
LATED LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a tripartite package of bills 
designed to revise and reform the Federal 
land acquisition policy. The first bill, 
and the primary part of this three-part 
proposed legislation, is drafted so as to 
eliminate the present archaic, unreal- 
istic, and unfair system that affects 
thousands of persons whose property is 
taken annually under the power of 
eminent domain. 

This particular bill, which would be 
known as the Fair Compensation Act of 
1967, is based on the recommendations 
of a task force of the House Public Works 
Committee which made an intensive re- 
view of Federal land acquisition policies 
in the 88th Congress. It has since gath- 
ered dust and has been ignored in Great 
Society circles. 

The unfairness of the present policy 
has been made abundantly clear by the 
hundreds of requests for help I have re- 
ceived from residents in the Stockton 
and Kaysinger Reservoir areas, and 
others, who simply cannot replace their 
farms and other property with the dol- 
lars they are offered by the Corps of 
Engineers. Federal programs involved 
would be those that include reservoir 
acquistion, urban renewal, missile sites, 
and others involving Federal funds. 

The more I have studied the problem 
the more I have been convinced that the 
major problem is not so much with the 
interpretation of the law, as it is the 
basic law itself. People whose land is 
under the threat of condemnation ex- 
pect to receive fair market value for their 
property, but the term “fair market 
value” presumes a willing seller and a 
willing buyer; and, indeed, existing 
legislation prescribes it. It also pre- 
sumes a willing buyer. What about the 
times when the owner of property is not 
a willing seller, as has occurred in 
countless circumstances at these Federal 
projects? I have example after example 
in my files of cases. They have all been 
referred to the Corps of Engineers, and 
indeed that Corps has been most co- 
operative, including the Under Secre- 
taries of the Army, in going to the area 
and holding hearings. But I have files 
of cases where a farmer, who accepted 
a so-called fair market value offer for his 
property, could not begin to replace his 
farm with what the Government paid 
him. There are some who have been on 
these farms for generations, and are now 
physically disabled. He has to sell on 
terms the Government prescribes, and 
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he has to buy on terms the free market 
prescribes, often on terms boosted up by 
land speculators. The average person 
in a Federal acquisition project is a man 
caught in the middle. He stands alone 
against the entire colossus of big govern- 
ment, and his bargaining position is piti- 
fully weak considering the vast machin- 
ery of Government manpower and 
money that sits on the other side of the 
bargaining table. He may have opposed 
or not been consulted about the project 
in the beginning. 

Oftentimes the speculators and the 
downtown builders come to Washington 
and sell a project, whereas the landowner 
Stays at home and tends to his crops. 
His disadvantage is further compounded 
by the fact that, in contrast to the vast 
amount of displacement and disruption 
in present-day programs, the market 
value standard, limiting compensation to 
the value of the property taken, was 
adopted by the courts in a comparatively 
uncomplicated time in our Nation’s his- 
tory, when land was plentiful, and Gov- 
ernment acquisitions skirted cities and 
bypassed homes and businesses, causing 
few displacement and relatively little 
damage. 

In fact, it was less than 100 years ago, 
Mr. Speaker, that this very Congress 
devised techniques, the homestead law 
and others, not only to get land out of 
the Federal domain into the hands of 
private individuals but, strange as it 
would seem today, they devised the same 
technique to get moneys from the Fed- 
eral Treasury into the hands of the peo- 
ple. Needless to say, at that time we 
had a considerable surplus. 

Nevertheless, the Federal courts have 
made it plain that they are bound by 
the established precedents, and that it is 
the responsibility of the Congress to de- 
termine whether other losses suffered by 
property owners—or by tenants—should 
be absorbed by the public. The amount 
of disruption caused by Federal and fed- 
erally assisted programs is astoundingly 
large. The accelerated pace of govern- 
ment activity, supported by broadened 
concepts of public use, make any lessen- 
ing of current activity in the foreseeable 
future highly unlikely. 

As I pointed out when I introduced 
similar legislation in the 89th Congress, 
in each of the next 7 years, Federal and 
federally assisted programs are expected 
to require the acquisition of real prop- 
erty from 183,000 separate ownerships, 
and the displacement of approximately 
111,000 households, 17,860 businesses, 
2,310 farm operations, and some disrup- 
tion of an additional 1,350 farms. This 
situation has not changed. 

The market value standard of just 
compensation under the fifth amend- 
ment requires payment for the property 
taken, but does not provide for other 
losses or expenses, however severe, that 
may be incurred by property owners or 
tenants because of the taking of 
property. 

Typical losses of this kind are: 

First. Cost of moving personal prop- 
erty and the disconnecting, dismantling, 
reassembling, and reinstalling of struc- 
tures, machinery, and equipment; 

Second. Transportation and other ex- 
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penses to move a displaced family to 
replacement housing; 

Third. Transportation and other ex- 
penses in search of a replacement farm 
or other property; 

Fourth, Expenses in obtaining sub- 
stitute real property, such as costs of 
appraisal, survey, financing, title exam- 
ination, and closing costs; 

Fifth. Expenses incident to the trans- 
fer of title to real property required for 
public use, such as recording fees, trans- 
fer taxes and clerk fees; and 

Sixth. Loss of crop income due to un- 
reasonable closing dates. 

Furthermore, most displacements af- 
fect low or moderate income families or 
individuals for whom a force move gen- 
erally is a very difficult financial experi- 
ence. The problem is aggravated for the 
elderly, the large family, and it becomes 
more so depending on the distance they 
must move to relocate. 

Here is a battlefield in the poverty 
problem that has been completely 
ignored by the poverty warriors in the 
executive branch. 

It is time that concern for the effects 
of displacement by Government action 
is consistent with the policy of the Na- 
tion to assure economic and social oppor- 
tunity for every citizen. A greater share 
of the economic costs of displacement 
should be borne by the public on a uni- 
form basis, since it is the public interest 
which benefits from the use of the right 
of eminent domain in the first place. 
This is by definition. 

This bill includes the following 
changes in Government policy: 

First. Congress would declare that 
owners and tenants of property acquired 
for public programs, either Federal or 
federally assisted, shall be afforded fair 
and equitable treatment on a basis as 
nearly uniform as practicable; that own- 
ers and tenants shall be fairly compen- 
sated for their property and for other 
losses and necessary expenses incurred 
because of such programs; and that every 
reasonable effort shall be made to pre- 
vent hardships to persons caused to move 
from their homes, farms, or places of 
business, or to lose their employment, or 
to suffer other economic injury as a di- 
rect result of such programs, including 
planned retirement. 

Second. That Congress establish a 
uniform policy to guide the land acqui- 
sition practices of all Federal agencies 
in order to assure consistent and equi- 
table treatment. These new practices 
would include: 

Every reasonable effort to acquire real 
property by kindly and friendly nego- 
tiated purchase. Instead of threats and 
harassment, which occur all too often 
under present law, we will insure bargain 
and barter. 

Real property should be appraised be- 
fore the initiation of negotiations, and 
the owner should be given an opportu- 
nity to accompany the appraiser during 
his inspection of the property. 

Before the initiation of negotiations 
for property, the head of the Federal 
agency concerned should establish a 
price which he believes to be fair and 
reasonable consideration therefor, and 
should make a prompt offer to acquire 
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the property for the full amount so es- 

tablished. The initial offer should not 

be less than the appraised fair value of 

= property as approved by the agency 
ead. 

Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this pro- 
cedure would eliminate some haggling 
and horse trading, and, also, it would 
eliminate the parties being hauled into 
Federal court, because, perhaps, for gen- 
erations these people have been proud of 
the fact that they have not been in a 
similar position, but appreciate the par- 
ticular value of the property. 

Congress provides a definition of 
“market value standard” which assures 
that the compensation required for prop- 
erty shall be the highest price which the 
property could reasonably be expected 
to bring if exposed for sale in the open 
market for a reasonable time, unaffected 
by the project. Now, this implies no 
leapfrogging or boxing in and it cer- 
tainly implies that all properties are as- 
sayed at the same price and that the 
individual will be reimbursed for ex- 
penses incidental to transfer of the title 
to the United States. 

Relocation payments be provided for 
all displaced persons on a uniform basis 
in all programs conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, or with the assistance 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, my second bill or leg of 
this legislative triangle, seeks to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to provide for more equitable treatment 
of persons affected by capital gains 
caused by involuntary sales of real prop- 
erty through eminent domain to the 
Federal Government or through fed- 
erally assisted programs. 

Congress would provide that an owner 
of property taken for public use may 
defer any recognition of the gain on the 
transfer, if he reinvests the compensa- 
tion received for the property in first, any 
real property; second, any property used 
in trade or business; and third, any prop- 
erty to be held by the taxpayer for in- 
vestment. 

It is this latter investment outlet that 
has been so objectional to our friends in 
the Treasury Department and more par- 
ticular to our friends in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. What our fiscal friends 
and foes alike do not understand, is that 
a majority of the farms taken by Federal 
acquisition programs are owned and op- 
erated by people in their middle or later 
years. These people have little if no 
desire to reinvest in a new farm and try 
to rebuild a farming operation that took 
25 or more years to build in the first 
place. This is augmented by the addi- 
tional problem that a majority of these 
farms fall within the marginal opera- 
tion category. So this amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code will give persons 
displaced by eminent domain a more 
just and equitable treatment in regards 
to capital gains so as to make them fi- 
nancially self-sufficient all to the end of 
furthering our agricultural policy and 
reducing the number of marginal 
producers. 

It is paradoxical, Mr. Speaker, that 
usually these improvements in particu- 
lar occur in areas of high, rugged terrain 
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with a minimum of alluvial land that is 
tillable in the valleys. 

The third final bill or element, Mr. 
Speaker, of this interrelated legisla- 
tive unit is an amendment to the Small 
Business Act to provide assistance for 
owners and employees of small business 
concerns displaced or injured by Federal 
or federally assisted programs. This as- 
sistance would take the form of loans, 
information, and other assistance. 

Perhaps, at least, it is the time that 
we should not exercise the right of 
eminent domain to condemn private 
lands so that our interconnections and 
our high voltage lines for the Federal grid 
system would not go through already 
held Federal property, or even the for- 
ests, but would condemn additional pri- 
vate land. 

But in addition to that, Mr. Speaker, it 
will also have the effect of placing more 
pressure on the Director of the Budget 
to establish more selective priorities on 
what we need, and to make doubly cer- 
tain that the public interests justify the 
initiation of new programs and of course 
continue to protect the taxpayers’ 
moneys. 

This would be a healthy development 
at a time when the deficit of our Federal 
budget is soaring, and at a time when 
there is an acceleration of Federal land 
acquisition programs at the expense of 
private land ownership. 

A recent article of farmland entitled 
“Happy Motoring—No Matter the Farm- 
er,” also calls attention to our outdated 
Federal land acquisition policies. I 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, request unani- 
mous consent to insert this article in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BıncHAaM). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

Happy MoTor1inc—No MATTER THE FARMER 
(By Jay Richter and Eileen Quigley) 

When a problem affects a large number of 
people all over the nation and begins to 
spread and grow, it’s natural for the citizens 


involved to look to Washington for a solu- 
tion. 

The problem affecting farmers and other 
landowners who don’t want to give their 
land up for road-building or other govern- 
ment projects has been around for some 
time, 

But public-use projects are ramifying at 
such a rate that farmers are beginning to 
feel as if they are being “plowed under” along 
with the vast areas of farmland now disap- 
pearing under concrete. 

And naturally they want to know what can 
be done about it in Washington. 

Since farmland is one of our greatest na- 
tional assets, it seems as if there ought to 
be an agency or department of government 
for preserving agricultural land just as there 
is an agency dedicated to the conserving of 
our soil, 

In fact, the agricultural land that pro- 
vides food not only for our citizens but for 
millions of hungry people all over the world 
ought to be declared a National Treasure 
and guarded against depredations of all 
kinds —even those made by our own conflict- 
ing national needs. 

But since there is no such agency, it will 
probably be up to those on the land to help 
themselves as it has long been their tradi- 
tion to do. Farmers are going to have to 
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make enough noise about their rights and 
needs in cases of land acquisitions to be 
heard in Congress, and if they want some- 
thing done about their problem, they are go- 
ing to have to put their weight where it will 
be felt and give the needed leverage. 

The, will have to keep in mind the prov- 
erb, “It’s the squeaking wheel that gets the 
grease.” 

The plight of farmers and other property 
owners caught in a widening vortex of gov- 
ernment land-taking is typified by farmers 
in Iowa who are fighting construction of a 
section of I-35, an interstate highway that 
will cut diagonally through their farms, leav- 
ing odd-shaped pieces of land difficult, dan- 
gerous or impossible to farm. 

This proposed highway will slash through 
some of the richest agricultural land in the 
U.S., and will hamper farming in that area 
at a time when hunger is increasing in the 
world and the President has called on farm- 
ers for increased production. 

Farmers are angry about the diagonal 
partly because Iowa roads have generally 
followed section or sub-section lines (thus 
doing less damage to farmland) and partly 
because there was general expectation that 
the highway would follow a straight-line 
route that had been studied previously. 

And they are upset because they believe 
the diagonal routing was imposed on them 
by forces outside Iowa—namely, by author- 
ities in Washington, at the behest of urban 
interests in Mason City that lobbied for the 
diagonal that would bring the highway 
closer to Mason City. 

The feel unrepresented in the case, and 
they are concerned, not only over the un- 
necessary loss of productive farmland, but 
because they are certain the diagonal will 
open the door to the building of more diag- 
onals in Iowa. 

Various elements in the state have named 
the Bureau of Public Roads in Washington 
as the “villain of the piece,” and blame it 
for forcing on the state the diagonal plan 
which no one in rural Iowa seems to have 
wanted. 

So what does the Bureau of Public Roads 
have to say for itself on the matter? It says 
it recognizes the plight of the property 
owner and sympathizes, but it must weigh 
all the factors involved and make the best 
practical decision. 

(Since sympathy can never compete with 
such factors as economy in these cases, it is 
clear that farmers will not get far by looking 
to the roadbuilding authorities for support 
in trying to hold onto their land.) 

An official of the Bureau, asked about the 
decision on the diagonal, was quick to hand 
the problem back to Iowa. 

“The first thing to remember,” he said, 18 
that this is not a matter of farmers versus 
the Bureau of Public Roads. It’s a group of 
individual farmers versus the Iowa Highway 
Commission. The Bureau doesn't decide on 
a route. 

“We review proposals on the basis of leg- 
islation prescribing general standards, and 
either approve or disapprove the proposal. 
We did not decide the route for I-35—we 
merely approved the route proposed by the 
Iowa Highway Commission.” 

In reviewing the case, he said a study made 
by Iowa highway men of the original 
straight-line road proposal was found by the 
Bureau to have insufficient justification, 
since it paralleled Highway 69, which already 
served the cities on its route. 

One of the main objectives of a new road, 
as the Bureau saw it, was to serve Mason 
City—a major community and financial, 
marketing and agricultural center in that 
part of the state.” 

“In considering a route for a new highway,” 
the official continued, “there are many com- 
plicated factors to be weighed against each 
other to find the best practical route. 

“A plan for a road must take into con- 
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sideration through traffic, local traffic, side 
traffic, and how all these would be better 
served. Among the considerations to be 
weighed are the local benefits, the travel sur- 
faces, the economic and social impact of the 
location of the road, the economic costs (both 
of building the highway and for users of it) 
and so on. And then we have to balance 
them all. 

“In any routing, we know that uprooting of 
people from the land will occur. We didn’t 
write this off—we have it in mind when lo- 
cating a route. We have the impact on 
people, the displacing of people, in mind, and 
know it will be present wherever a road is 
located. But we have to find the optimal 
solution. 

“The optimal solution is based on the law 
which established the interstate highway 
system. This is the Federal Aid to High- 
ways Act, which says the system shall be 
designated by ‘routes as practical’ to serve 
principal cities, industrial cities, military 
establishments, and so on, and says that, in 
determining the route, local needs, ‘to the er- 
tent practicable, suitable and feasible,’ shall 
be given equal consideration to the needs of 
interstate commerce.” 

That, he explained, was where Mason City 
comes in. A motorist driving from the south 
to the north and passing through Iowa 
doesn’t care about going to Mason City; he 
represents interstate commerce. 

But other motorists, local and non-local, 
want to go to Mason City; and the law says 
serve the local needs also. Hence the need 
for a highway going nearer to Mason City. 

So the Bureau directed the Iowa Highway 
Commission to make a restudy of the routing. 
After hearings and discussions of four basic 
alternatives in the state, the Commission 
submitted the diagonal routing and the Bu- 
reau approved it. The diagonal routing, the 
Bureau man emphasized, was the only actual 
proposed route ever formally presented to 
the Bureau. 

The inescapable conclusion here is that 
even if the Bureau only approves or disap- 
proves of proposals made by the state high- 
way people, the power of disapproval is a 
formidable lever in bringing the state around 
to a position the Bureau favors. 

Another Bureau spokesman told us that 
studies showed more economy in the diagonal 
routing, for building the highway and for 
users, too. The right of way acquisition and 
construction would be somewhat more ex- 
pensive per mile on the diagonal, he pointed 
out, but there was a saving in miles, and he 
said the Bureau was certain this represented 
the best decision from the overall economic 
standpoint. 

This official also said that where a road 
leaves odd-shaped pieces of land, these can 
sometimes be put to other uses, such as 
roadside parks and game sanctuaries. 

Where such pieces of land are used for bor- 
row pits from which dirt is taken for high- 
way grading, he suggested the state highway 
department, along with conservation people, 
might look into the possibility of creating 
roadside lakes, as has been done on Inter- 
state 80 in Nebraska. 

In places on I-80 where it was necessary 
to dig for grading, lakes and ponds were 
made, and these have proved popular, espe- 
cially with people from Omaha and Lin- 
coln who like to go fishing there. 

All this gives us the Bureau’s view, while 
failing to grapple with the question of pre- 
emption of highly productive farmland for 
other uses. It also leaves us with the cer- 
tainty that roadmakers will continue to make 
roads while leaving to others such problems 
as preserving rich farmland. 

And further, they will continue to make 
roads on the basis of the legislation that em- 
powers them to make roads—and if that 
legislation does not contain provisions for 
avoiding the condemnation of productive 
agricultural land where possible, then there 
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will be nothing to stop that land from going 
under concrete when roads and other public 
works require it. 

Or, in a case like that of I-35 in Iowa, un- 
less laws are passed that forbid the cutting 
of roads diagonally through farmland, farm- 
ers can expect to see more diagonals of that 
kind when new roads are made. 

Obviously, what is needed is for the farmer 
to have a voice in the making of the laws 
on which the road system and other public 
works are built. More attention to the rights 
of property owners, and provisions for fairer 
compensation for those whose lands are 
taken should be worked into the legal basis 
on which land is acquired. 

A movement in this direction is already 
under way. 

The crisis in Iowa led to the adoption by 
the Iowa Farm Bureau of a resolution against 
diagonal road construction in the state unless 
absolutely necessary, and the proposal that 
state and federal highways should be built, 
not only by estimating convenience and cost 
to the traveling public, as now, but tempered 
by an estimate of inconvenience and loss 
caused to the property owners. 

This was followed in December by a resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at its national convention to the 
effect that highway routes should be chosen 
to avoid diagonal highways and the use of 
productive agricultural lands where feasible. 
This resolution will be part of the national 
policy of county and state Farm Bureaus 
and the national Farm Bureau. 

So already a powerful voice in farm circles 
is being raised in favor of the farmer and his 
land in this matter. 

But there is a gap between favoring some- 
thing and getting a law on the books to make 
it a reality. 

Legislative help may be on the way. 

A bill to see that farmers and others get 
fair compensation for their land when they 
sell to the government, and fair treatment 
when the land is acquired, was introduced 
into Congress last March by Rep. Durward 
Hall of Missouri. It will probably be rein- 
troduced in the coming session of Congress, 

Congressman Hall, a surgeon with a dis- 
tinguished record of public medical service 
who is now representing the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Missouri, was made aware of the 
problem of private property owners by re- 
quests for help from farmers and others in 
his district who could not replace their farms 
and other property with the compensation 
offered by the government. 

His bill, which would be known as the 
Fair Compensation Act, deals with lands 
taken for roads, conservation, flood control, 
missile sites, and such, under Federal or 
federally assisted program. Besides aiming 
for fairer treatment for property owners, 
it would set up a uniform policy on the land 
acquisitions practices of all Federal Agencies. 

In introducing his bill, Dr. Hall said of 
the current land acquisition policy, “The 
present system is archaic, unrealistic, and 
unfair to thousands of persons whose prop- 
erty is taken each year under the power of 
eminent domain.” 

Each year for the next seven years, Dr. 
Hall told Congress, Federal and federally 
assisted programs will require the displace- 
ment of about 2,310 farm operations and 
some disruption of an additional 1,350 farms. 

Multiply those figures by seven and you 
have an alarming total of farm displacement. 

Among the new practices the bill would 
put into effect would be “every reasonable 
effort to acquire real property by kindly and 
friendly negotiated purchase. Instead of 
threats and harassment, which occur all too 
often under present law, we will insure 
bargain and barter.” 

Another innovation would be the provision 
that real property should be appraised before 
the initiation of negotiations and the owner 
given an opportunity to accompany the ap- 
praiser during his inspection of the property. 
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Before negotiations begin, the agency 
should establish a fair price, Dr. Hall be- 
lieves, and should make a prompt offer to 
acquire the property for the full amount, and 
the initial offer should not be less than the 
appraised fair value as approved by the 
agency head. 

Dr. Hall wants the agency buying the land 
to provide the property owner with reason- 
able information concerning its opinion of 
the value of the property. And, he believes 
that where partial taking would leave an un- 
economic remnant, the agency should take 
the entire property. 

Another provision is for Congress to pro- 
vide a definition of “market value standard” 
which would assure that the compensation 
required for property “shall be the highest 
price which the property could reasonably 
be expected to bring if exposed for sale for 
a reasonable time, unaffected by the project." 

Reimbursement for expenses of transfer- 
ring title, and expenses incident to reloca- 
tion, are also provided for in the bill. 

“People whose land is under threat of con- 
demnation,” Dr. Hall told Congress, ‘‘expect 
to receive fair market value for their proper- 
ty, but the term ‘fair market value’ pre- 
sumes a willing seller and a willing buyer. 

“What about the times when the owner 
of property is not a willing seller, as has 
occurred in countless circumstances at Fed- 
eral projects? 

“I have example after example in my files 
of cases where a farmer who accepted a so- 
called fair market value offer for his property 
could not begin to replace his farm with 
what the Government paid him. He has 
to sell on terms the Government prescribes, 
and he has to buy on terms the free market 
prescribes, often on terms boosted up by 
land speculators.” 

Dr. Hall went on to say, “The average per- 
son in a Federal acquisition project is a man 
caught in the middle. He stands alone 
against the entire colossus of big govern- 
ment, and his bargaining position is pitifully 
weak considering the vast machinery of Goy- 
ernment manpower and money that sits on 
the other side of the bargaining table.” 

The market value standard of compensa- 
tion, he said, limiting payment to the value 
of the property taken, was adopted by the 
courts at a time in our history when land 
was plentiful and government acquisitions 
caused much less disruption than they do 
now. 

But the Federal courts are bound by 
precedent, and therefore it is Congress that 
must take the responsibility of determining 
whether other losses suffered by property 
owners should be absorbed by the public. 

“A greater share of the economic costs of 
displacement,” Dr, Hall stated, “should be 
borne by the public on a uniform basis, since 
it is the public interest which benefits from 
the use of the right of eminent domain in 
the first place.” 

“It is time,” he said, “that concern for 
the effects of displacement by Government 
action is consistent with the policy of the 
Nation to assure economic and social oppor- 
tunity for every citizen.” 

Farmers will say amen to that. But they 
will have to act, too. 

Getting action on legislation means 
putting a lot of shoulders to a lot of wheels, 
and seeing that they squeak, loud. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I call upon 
the gentleman to whom this bipartisan 
package may be referred, the chairmen 
of the respective committees, and the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of those commit- 
tees, to call for departmental representa- 
tion. 

I would also like to say, in closing, that 
this action received, with some sugges- 
tions for amendment in the 88th Con- 
gress, favorable departmental repre- 
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sentation, including the Corps of Engi- 
neers. I hope it can be called up and 
hearings held, and that it can be con- 
sidered by this body at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


WHO IS THE BIG 10 KIDDING? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ramssack] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Speaker, sup- 
porters of collegiate athletics in the 
State of Illinois have been shocked and 
disturbed by the penalties recently 
handed down to the University of Ili- 
nois, three of its coaches, and several 
players on teams of the university. The 
discipline handed out by the athletic di- 
rectors and faculty representatives of 
the other schools participating in the 
Big 10 Conference stems from the exist- 
ence of a fund maintained by friends of 
the university for the athletes. 

University officials themselves revealed 
the existence of this fund when it was 
brought to their attention by a staff 
member, and themselves instituted dis- 
cipline of those who were aware of its 
operation. They have not tried to hide 
the fact that the fund violates Big 10 
rules. 

But then comes the Big 10 recommen- 
dation that the coaches aware of the 
fund must be fired or the school forced 
out of the conference and that the play- 
ers who received aid be given permanent 
or long suspensions from athletic par- 
ticipation in the Big 10. This action has 
been roundly decried as unnecessarily 
harsh by many observers of the situation. 

For the boys’ part, they received aid in 
the form of extra spending money 
which amounted to approximately $1 
per day. One boy, Steve Kuberski, of 
Moline, Ill., was told that he would have 
to work for his money by working for 
local firms in his hometown during va- 
cations and semester breaks and would 
not receive compensation for such work. 
All of them were told by their advisers 
that this was completely all right and 
not in violation of any rules. Were the 
boys naive? Perhaps so, but their ad- 
vice came from men they respected and 
trusted most. 

But what of the men who gave that 
advice, representatives of the school, the 
coaches? A case for innocence cannot 
be built for them in that, unlike the boys, 
they knew of the existence of the special 
fund for athletes. They hardly could 
have helped but know that this violated 
the rules of the Big 10. 

But should they and their school alone 
be penalized for this? Should their lives 
be ruined, perhaps their careers ended. 
Men of the sports world know there are 
no finer men in the coaching profession 
than Pete Elliot, Harry Combes, and 
Howard Braun, But they, like others, 
are caught in a system. Who is Com- 
missioner Reed of the Big 10 kidding? 
Is Illinois alone guilty of “special ar- 
rangements” to get around recruiting 
rules in big-times athletics? The per- 
sistent rumors we hear and the periodic 
“scandals” suggest not. 
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Athletics should be a system with the 
interests of the participating boys para- 
mount, never a means of corrupting and 
defaming them by schemes beyond their 
awareness or understanding. 

Too long have we allowed “show busi- 
ness” aspects of intercollegiate athletics 
to overshadow the educational values of 
the student athlete and the school. The 
“system” sees one school vying against 
another for high school stars. The boys 
are told that this is the way its done— 
that its all legal. 

If these athletics need money to con- 
tinue their education and are prevented 
from working as some students are by 
their participation in athletics, then let 
their aid be increased to cover their 
needs, but let it be from legitimate school 
funds, as for other students. 

What seems to be needed is a thorough 
investigation by the Big 10 and other 
athletic organizations of the entire sys- 
tem. Let not Illinois, its coaches and 
players alone shoulder the blame for an 
unhealthy situation. Let it all be 
brought out in the open—at Illinois and 
at every school. Let the problems be 
aired. Let honest solutions be formed. 
And let intercollegiate athletic competi- 
tion return to the honored place in 
American life it deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
AnnuNzIO] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, Tom Ratussacx, for taking 
the initiative in bringing to the attention 
of the Members of Congress the serious 
problem which confronts the universities 
participating in the Big 10 Conference. 

Payments made from a special fund to 
University of Illinois athletes has re- 
sulted in the Big 10 recommendation for 
severe penalties. While the present con- 
troversy involves the State of Illinois, 
actually the matter has much wider sig- 
nificance. The time has come for the 
problem to be aired by all our colleges 
and universities throughout the Nation. 

I associate myself with Congressman 
RaILsBack’s remarks and call upon those 
who are in charge of the system to bring 
into the open the relationship between 
athletes and schools with reference to 
special payments to athletes to help them 
continue their education. 

The matter must be resolved so that 
athletes can have access to legitimate 
financial assistance if they need it to 
complete their college education. 

Again, I commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RarLssack] for his under- 
standing of this problem and his forth- 
right efforts in seeking to effect an 
equitable solution. 


POLICY IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BINGHAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fascett] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the last 
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few days have seen renewed controversy 
surrounding our country’s policy in Viet- 
nam. Once again the focus of this con- 
troversy is this Nation’s efforts to begin 
negotiations to end the war. Once again 
the critics demand that the United 
States again take the first magnanimous 
step—expecting nothing in return. 
Once again it is demanded that we do 
almost anything, regardless of dangerous 
consequences, to convince proven aggres- 
sors of our peaceful intentions. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the time has 
come when we can and should expect the 
North Vietnamese, for just one time, to 
clearly show their own willingness to 
negotiate. 

On five separate occasions the United 
States has suspended bombing of North 
Vietnam. In the last 24% months alone 
we have ceased the bombing of North 
Vietnam on three separate occasions, the 
last time from February 8 through Feb- 
ruary 18. This last halt was extended for 
more than 36 hours beyond the original 
deadline of 7 a.m. February 12 in order to 
give Hanoi additional time to show some 
willingnes to come to the truce table. Not 
one of these bombing suspensions has 
provoked any sign of response from 
North Vietnam. The North Vietnamese 
have neither taken reciprocal action, 
cutting down on their military activity, 
or initiated any diplomatic maneuver. 
The sad lesson has been that each time 
we have stopped bombing the north, 
North Vietnam has stepped up its mili- 
tary activity. 

Only last week the hopes of the world 
again rose when a North Vietnamese 
delegation visited Burma and met with 
U.N. Secretary-General U Thant. Once 
again, nothing happened. The North 
Vietnamese could have used that visit or 
many other chances to state publicly or 
privately that they are either immedi- 
ately or at some future date ready to be- 
gin peace talks. 

It should be noted by those who claim 
that we are taking a hard line position on 
peace negotiations that we have never 
asked for a North Vietnamese surrender 
or complete withdrawal of enemy troops 
as North Vietnam demands of us. 

Recently one outspoken critic of the 
administration charged that President 
Johnson is unwilling to negotiate and 
that, in fact, the administration has 
hardened its position toward negotia- 
tions. Mr. Speaker, this accusation is 
without foundation. 

From the very beginning this adminis- 
tration has sought only one objective in 
Vietnam—an end to Communist aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam. We have 
sought this objective by military action 
in defense of South Vietnam while at the 
same time pursuing every possible ap- 
proach toward beginning negotiations 
aimed at a peaceful end to the fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, charges that the admin- 
istration has hardened its terms for ne- 
gotiations by demanding from Hanoi the 
prior assurance of some reciprocal act as 
a condition to our ending the bombing of 
Notrh Vietnam are filled with inconsist- 
encies. The President has repeated time 
and time again that the United States is 
willing to negotiate unconditionally, any 
time and any place, in public or in pri- 
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vate, with North Vietnam. Indeed our 
policy shows that we definitely do not re- 
quire a prior act as a condition to our 
suspending bombing of North Vietnam. 
We have, to repeat myself, already halted 
the bombing unilaterally several times 
without any reply before or after sus- 
pension. 

Whether critics of the administration 
realize it or not, willingness to negotiate 
requires will and initiative on both sides 
of a dispute. The United States has re- 
peatedly shown its willingness. North 
Vietnam has not. 

The responsibility of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces requires that he increase the risk 
to our soldiers by ceasing the bombing 
of the north only under the most promis- 
ing of circumstances. The President, 
has seen fit to take that step for five 
separate periods since 1965, but he has 
received no response from North Viet- 
nam. 

I and millions of other Americans find 
it increasingly difficult to believe that 
American and allied soldiers alone must 
suffer in an attempt to get a determined 
enemy to simply start talking about end- 
ingawar. The negotiations we are talk- 
ing about may well go on while the war 
goes on, and unless there is a cease-fire, 
the United States should continue to 
press to the utmost. 

Mr. Speaker, I disagree with those who 
claim the United States has changed its 
standards against Vietnamese negotia- 
tions. It is however high time for North 
Vietnam to take the first step toward 
peace. Their total failure to respond to 
our continued peace offensive cannot be 
of a lack of their belief in our sincerity. 
It can only be because they do not wish 
to negotiate. 

President Johnson is to be commended 
for his decision last month to resume the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The con- 
tinuance of this air assault is vital to our 
war effort. With the Communist’s dem- 
onstrated refusal to negotiate, continued 
bombing is one of our most useful tools 
in eventually bringing about the negoti- 
ations we so ardently seek. I fervently 
hope and trust that the President will 
continue his skillful and carefully con- 
trolled use of America’s vast resources in 
response to Hanoi’s steadily increased 
aggression against South Vietnam. 


SELF-HELP IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GoopELL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, com- 
munity action is rarely used as an under- 
pinning of Alliance for Progress pro- 
grams. This omission is generally at- 
tributed to Iberian traditions which 
supposedly discourage self-help organi- 
zation among the people. A Peace Corps 
report, which has come to my attention, 
directly contradicts this assumption. 
Tracing the positive response of the 
people to a Colombian Government pro- 
gram, the Peace Corps states: 

The philosophy of Acción Comunal in 
Colombia originates from the historical 
tradition of Colombians in uniting together 
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in social and religious activities as well as 
family projects. This tradition applies to 
both rural and urban communities. 

In recognition of the tremendous potential 
of individual initiative and energy the Gov- 
ernment created Public Law 19 in 1958, which 
sought to accelerate the process of economic 
and social development of the Nation by 
giving the concept of Acción Comunal official 
blessing. The Divison of Acción Comunal 
was created by a Decree passed in 1959, The 
División functioned for several months under 
the Ministry of Education but was later 
placed under the Ministry of Government by 
a new Decree passed in 1960. 

From the beginning the División sought 
ways to meet the needs of the numerous 
Juntas of Acción Comunal that were already 
formed unofficially and to respond to the 
growing interest of people that were anxious 
to utilize their aptitudes and latent energies 
for the good of the community. 

While it is agreed upon that a true Com- 
munity Development program demands the 
participation of the people and the effective 
utilization of its resources, it must be borne 
in mind that within the educational process 
of Community Development certain stimulus 
is required in the form of technical assist- 
ance and/or materials that generally are not 
found within the community. The neglect 
of these felt needs could create situations of 
frustration and dissatisfaction in the com- 
munities. 

To fulfill this function, to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the Colombian people, and 
to better effect the coordination of the 
various government and private organiza- 
tions who can lend material and technical 
assistance to community projects it is 
urgently necessary to expand the Division of 
Acción Comunal. 


Unfortunately, little information is 
available through official Washington 
channels. Other sources have supplied 
fragmentary facts. In more than 9,000 
rural communities throughout Colombia, 
local community action councils— 
juntas—have been organized. In 1964, 
the program was allocated more than 
1.5 perċent of the national budget— 
over $6 million, According to Director 
Vincente Pizano Restrepo, 11 percent of 
the school construction funds of the 
Ministry of Education is earmarked for 
use by Acción Comunal each year. The 
program operates an 8-month training 
course which has graduated more than 
200 local community action workers. 

Today, 230 Peace Corps volunteers as- 
signed to rural development are working 
with Acción Comunal personnel as 
counterparts. The Peace Corps report, 
written early in 1965, describes the func- 
tions and activities of the program, as 
follows: 

II. FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF ACCION 
COMUNAL 

It is the legal function of the División of 
Acción Comunal to direct all Community 
Development activities in Colombia. With- 
in this framework its responsibilities are: 

A) Coordination 

B) Promotion 

C) Training and Technical Development 

D) General Evaluation of the Programs 
which are explained as follows: 

Coordination 


Coordination of Community Development 
is carried out at different levels. At the 
National level Acción Comunal first and fore- 
most coordinates its activities with the Ad- 
ministrative Department of Planning and 
Technical Services so that it can become a 
part of the total development of the Coun- 
try. It also coordinates programs and proj- 
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ects with the Ministries of War, Education, 
Agriculture and Health. It has programs 
with National Institutions such as INA (In- 
stituto Nacional de Alimentación), PINA 
(Programa Integrado para Nutrición Apli- 
cada), and Caminos Vecinales which has 
been the principal collaborator in the devel- 
opment of Juntas by designating funds for 
community projects. 

At the Departmental level the División has 
agreements with all Departments to assist 
in the development of Departmental offices of 
Acción Comunal. 

Furthermore, coordination is carried out 
with private organizations such as 
FEPRANAL (Federación de Sector Privado 
para Acción Comunal) and with Shell Oil 
Company. At the International level, the 
División coordinates its activities with U.S. 
Peace Corps and the Netherlands Peace 
Corps (the latter working in Narifio and 
Meta only). It also has two experts in or- 
ganization, financing, programming, and 
evaluation assigned to them by the United 
Nations. 

Promotion 


The División has established contact with 
approximately 4.743 Juntas of Acción Com- 
unal to whom it has loaned assistance in 
organization of practical functioning, ob- 
taining of legal recognition (personeria 
juridica), and coordinating the assistance 
given by National, International, and Munic- 
ipal entities. Tangible activities of these 
Juntas have been numerous, especially in 
the construction of roads and school rooms. 

Training and technical development 

One of the most important activities of 
the División has been the presentation of 
Acción Comunal courses in order to teach 
the principals of Community Development 
to all levels. During 1964 there were 67 for- 
mal courses given throughout Colombia to 
persons representing all sectors of Colom- 
bian life (teachers, farmers, 4-H club mem- 
bers, priests, etc.). The publication of ma- 
terials also forms an important part in the 
development of communities. For this pur- 
pose the División has utilized the services 
of various Ministries as well as private or- 
ganizations. In addition, it has several films 
available on Community Development plus a 
regular weekly 15-minute televised program. 

General evaluation of the program 

A special department is devoted exclu- 
sively to making basic studies and obtaining 
statistical information of Community De- 
velopment in Colombia. From these studies 
improved methods of work can be intro- 
duced. 

IN. PRESENT STATUS OF ACCION COMUNAL 

For the purpose of a more thorough ex- 
planation, the structure of Acción Comunal 
in this Report is broken down into three 
categories 

A. Organization 

B. Personnel 

O. Budgets 

Organization 

The Division is under Dr. Vincente 
Pizano Restrepo who has been its Director 
since the creation of the Division. Under 
Doctor Pizano there is a Sub-Director who 
acts as a liaison with the various govern- 
mental agencies. There are three sections 
which carry out the field activities of the 
Division. These sections are: 

Promotion and Coordination: Presently 
under the direction of Dr. Jorge Bechara 
Hernandez, The functions of this particular 
section are to stimulate, supervise and evalu- 
ate community organization and their sub- 
sequent activities. It coordinates the func- 
tions of the community with those of public 
and private entities for the promotion of 
community development. In the event of 
catastrophies such as floods, earthquakes, 
landslides, this section must provide im- 
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mediate relief to the area, It is within the 
jurisdiction of this section to evaluate the 
work of regional and local promotores and 
to recommend transfers, dismissals, and pro- 
motions. It must also provide the guide- 
lines for promotores and set. up systems and 
norms of operation. Field visitations are 
made by the section chief in order to effect 
the above responsibilities. 

Planning and Investigation: Presently di- 
rected by Dr. Humberto Triana y Antorversa. 
While its responsibilities are not very de- 
fined, generally it is the investigative body 
of Acción Comunal that helps collect data 
on such things as the structures and the 
different levels of community life in regions 
where local promotores work. It also seeks 
information on the activities of the Juntas 
of Acción Comunal and other community 
organizations. It evaluates the general pro- 
gram plan of the Division of Acción Comunal 
and prepares the annual report pertaining to 
the Division. As a subsequent result of its 
investigations it assists in the planning of 
future community programs. This section 
works very closely with the United Nations 
evaluators in an attempt to determine work 
methods and their improvement. 

Investigation and Technical Development; 
Headed by Dr. Rafael Melgarejo. In order 
to improve the quality of promotores and 
Acción Comunal courses, this section is 
constantly seeking ways and methods of 
training personnel and improving teaching 
materials. At present this section is very 
involved in the training of some 96 candi- 
dates for local promotores now receiving 
classes at the Escuela Superior de Admin- 
istracion Publica (ESAP). This is an eight 
month training program, which involves 
field practice for a period of two months. 
Candidates generally come from the lower 
and middle economic classes throughout the 
country. They normally belong to local 
Juntas of Acción Comunal and have been 
selected by the Junta because of their nat- 
ural leadership qualities. At the end of this 
eight month training program, those who 
complete the course successfully will be 
assigned to areas as local promotores. 

The División also receives assistance from 
Doctors Alyos Keune and Jorge Videla of the 
United Nations who are evaluators and ex- 
perts on organization, financing, and pro- 
gram development. These two men work 
closely with each of the above mentioned 
section chiefs and the Director, Dr. Pizano. 


Personnel 


Since the very beginning of the Peace 
Corps Program in Colombia, it was felt that 
the most effective way of establishing per- 
manent inroads in Community Development 
would be to have Volunteers work in con- 
junction with local promotores of Acción 
Comunal. The first contingent of Volun- 
teers had local promotores as counterparts in 
some cases and a beginning had been at- 
tempted. This phase of close cooperation 
slowly begin to diminish for many reasons, 
but due mostly to the rapidly accelerated 
growth of Peace Corps operations in Colom- 
bia, as opposed to the static position of 
Acción Comunal which was beset by finan- 
cial problems. Dr. Pizano has been con- 
stantly waging an offensive effort to have the 
Colombian Government give the División the 
much needed financial assistance and per- 
sonnel that it requires. 

With the arrival of new groups of Volun- 
teers, the staff of Peace Corps and CARE/ 
Peace Corps began to take on greater ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibilities. 
In the process the relationship between the 
División of Acción Comunal and Peace Corps 
took on aspects of formal acceptance with- 
out benefit of untilizing resources pertinent 
to both organizations. Dr. Pizano would ap- 
prove all proposed new groups of Volunteers, 
give them a welcoming speech on the role of 
Accién Comunal upon arrival, and the con- 
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tact after that was minimal except for oc- 
casional staff meetings. 

Obviously, the biggest drawback that the 
División has had is a lack of sufficient per- 
sonnel to meet the demands of the job. At 
this point the organization is top heavy by 
comparison since there are only 39 promo- 
tores locales and approximately 15 people 
in the central office in Bogotá. With the an- 
ticipated increase in operational funds in 
1965, it is hoped that by the end of this year 
the number of local promotores will be in- 
creased to approximately 104. 


Budgets 


The División has access to monies that are 
classified under three different budgets: 

1) Administrative or Operational Budget 

2) Supplementary Budget 

3) Investment or Development Budget 

The Administrative Budget is in the 
amount of Ps. 1.700.000 and is solely for the 
purpose of meeting administrative costs and 
payrolls. It is obviously insufficient and 
limits the proposed growth of the Division. 
Of the above amount approximately Ps. 
700.000 are designated for training purposes 
and are presently being utilized to provide 
training which include the living expenses 
of 96 candidates who are enrolled in an eight 
month training course at ESAP. 

The Supplementary Budget of Ps. 2.000.000 
is a fund designated for the use of the Caja 
Agraria in agricultural projects hopefully 
through Acción Comunal. It is the hope of 
the División to be able to have these monies 
approved for direct administration and op- 
erational costs which would permit it to 
expand in terms of personnel and services. 
The request for the transfer of these funds 
is presently before President Valencia for his 
consideration and approval, 

There is a third source of funds available 
to Acción Comunal which is incorporated as 
a part of the National Budget for Invest- 
ments. A specific sum of $59 million pesos 
within the overall budget will be used for 
fostering community projects. The major 
part of this money ($43 million pesos) will 
be channeled through Caminos Vecinales 
for eventual disbursement to unspecified 
Juntas. Fourteen million pesos are destined 
for end use by specific Juntas. The balance 
($2 million pesos) belong to the Caja Agraria 
intended for agricultural projects but 
is presently being requested by Acción Com- 
unal for their administrative purposes. 

Funds are designated in the following 
manner. A Junta submits a request through 
their local promoter; he, in turn, submits 
it to the Regional Promotor who presents it 
to the Committee of Caminos Vecinales 
(committee composed of Jefe Regional of 
Caminos Vecinales, Regional Promoter of 
Acción Comunal, Secretary of Public Works, 
Secretary of Agriculture and a Representa- 
tive of the Private Sector). Upon approval 
by the Committee funds are sent direct to lo- 
cal Junta treasurer. 


IV. ASPECTS ON INTEGRATION 


A Decree that will determine’ the future 
expansion of Acción Comunal is presently 
before the President of Colombia awaiting 
approval. Essentially this becomes a mat- 
ter of establishing new Governmental posi- 
tions. First, the jobs or positions must be 
“created”, which is done by the approval of 
the President and/or Congress. Secondly, 
the people to fill these new positions must be 
appointed—an act officially done by the Min- 
istry of Government based upon recommen- 
dations made by the División of Acción 
Comunal. Thirdly, the distribution of 
work areas including the sites for new pro- 
motores are designated. This responsibility 
falls under the Section of Promotion and 
Coordination of the División of Acción 
Comunal. 

This Decree will not only create new posi- 
tions, but will also permit the use of the 


fund mentioned previously of some $2 mil- 
lion pesos to cover the expenses involved. 
With these additional funds the División is 
also planning to purchase approximately 18 
vehicles for use in the program. 

Previously the División of Acción Comunal 
had not been a part of the Civil Service sys- 
tem of the Government. With the recon- 
structuring of positions, every employee of 
the División will be given Civil Service Exams 
and must be approved by the Board. The 
employee will then be on a 90-day probation 
period before having permanent employee 
status. 

The old and new positions can best be 
explained graphically by the accompanying 
charts (attachment I, II, III), as well as the 
potential counterpart relationship with 
CARE/Peace Corps. 


A. Integration as a reality 


Total integration of Community Develop- 
ment programs under the Division of Ac- 
ción Comunal. will involve many new re- 
sponsibilities and some changes. The staff 
and field personnel of both organizations 
would seek a common program approach 
as a modus operandi. Perhaps it would be 
best to state the comparative organizational 
structure at this point. 

At the state level, both Central and region- 
al, it would mean shuring the same or ad- 
joining offices in order to plan and coordi- 
nate programs jointly. The decision mak- 
ing responsibility would be discussed and 
shared since they would affect both the Vol- 
unteers and Local Promotores. A mutual 
criteria for both the Volunteers and Pro- 
motores Locales would be established to avoid 
conflicts of interest wherever possible. At 
the present time CARE/Peace Corps has re- 
gional offices in Barranquilla, Medellin, Bu- 
caramanga and Cali. Each office has the 
responsibility of between 3 to 6 Departments 
(attachment II). Acción Comunal on the 
other hand has regional offices in 17 Depart- 
ments plus 39 Local Promotores scattered 
throughout the country. 

In Bogotá CARE/Peace Corps has an Amer- 
ican staff of 3 persons to carry out all ad- 
ministrative functions pertaining to some 
232 Volunteers. This, of course, is without 
benefit of resources to do investigative studies 
such as the effect of Peace Corps Volunteers 
in rural communities; or governmental agen- 
cies—their functions and potential assist- 
ance to Community Development. By com- 
parison the División of Acción Comunal has 
three Departments dealing with promotion 
and coordination, investigation and plan- 
ning, and technical development (specific re- 
sponsibilities previously stated). The Divi- 
sión has seven administrative staff members 
to direct these functions and will add an- 
other two to three staff members in the near 
future. This is in addition to the two 
United Nations advisors. 

The value of these Departments is un- 
questionable and their value to Peace Corps 
via an integrated approach can result in es- 
tablishing community development programs 
based on factual studies and more realistic 
appraisals of situations. 

Another factor for consideration is the 
continuity that would be added to the pro- 
gram through integration. It is a rare op- 
portunity to assist a Nation in the full-scale 
development of its manpower resources, One 
of the most common questions asked by 
Volunteers is “What happens after I leave?” 
If, through integration, we can strengthen 
the existing structure of Community Devel- 
opment we will be providing the answer to 
this question. Our expressed desire for in- 
tegration is an indication of belief that Com- 
munity Development is an integral part of 
the overall development of the Nation. 

B. Joint operational structure 


Preliminary discussions with the División 
of Acción Comunal have been held and both 
organizations seem to agree on the chain 
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of command structure although this must 
await further concrete discussions, For ref- 
erence the joint operational lines of au- 
thority are indicated in attachment III. 

The greater percentage of Volunteers at 
the present time do not have official coun- 
terparts. With the advent of integration 
a large part of the Volunteers would work 
jointly with Colombian promotores which 
would give them an advantage in the lan- 
guage, learning the customs and in dealing 
with governmental entities. Arrangements 
would have to be made as to areas of work 
and also responsibilities since the local pro- 
motor and the Volunteer would be at the 
same level of job responsibility. At the 
Departmental level the National Division will 
assign Promotores Seccionales (Departa- 
mentales) who would work in conjunction 
with Volunteer Leaders and who would have 
under their direct responsibilities the Local 
Promotores. The new positions created 
would be those of the Jefes Zonales who 
would correspond to the Regional Directors 
of the CARE/Peace Corps organization and 
possibly 17 Regional Assistants (footnote at- 
tachment III). At the Divisional Head- 
quarters level the Acción Comunal Director 
and CARE / Peace Corps Director would share 
the responsibilities of direction. At the top 
of the organizational structure Peace Corps 
assumes overall planning and supervision 
as does the National Department of Plan- 
ning and Technical Support in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Government. 


This report was written for the narrow 
purposes of urging closer integration of 
Peace Corps and Acción Comunal, for 
circulation among people familiar with 
both program efforts. I regret it is not 
more detailed. The State Department 
is obtaining detailed current informa- 
tion for me from our Embassy in Bogota. 
I have requested a copy of an evaluation 
study made by the United Nations, but 
not yet cleared by the Government of 
Colombia. Hopefully, this data will pro- 
vide a basis for evaluation of the pro- 
gram’s performance. 

Reports now available, however, sup- 
port the belief that community action 
can be a valuable tool in the develop- 
ment of the alliance nations. This vast 
potential remains untapped. Much can 
be done to spur its utilization at the 
meeting of the American Presidents, 
which will be in session 1 month from 
today. 

It is for this reason that I call the 
attention of the Congress to this report. 
According to the Peace Corps, the pro- 
gram has been underfunded and ham- 
pered by “lack of sufficient personnel to 
meet the demands of the job.” Despite 
these limitations, “tangible activities of 
these juntas have been numerous, espe- 
cially in the construction of roads and 
schoolrooms.” 

Perhaps Acción Comunal can serve as 
a prototype for similar programs among 
the nations of the alliance. Certainly, 
its 8 years of experience deserve evalua- 
tion as a possible means of implementing 
title 9 of the Foreign Assistance Act— 
section 281—which we added last year. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE TRU- 
MAN DOCTRINE: NEITHER WAR 
NOR PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
afternoon of February 21, 1947, the First 
Secretary of the British Embassy in 
Washington visited the State Depart- 
ment and handed American officials two 
notes from His Majesty’s Government, 
One concerned Greece, the other Turkey. 
In effect, they both stated the same 
thing: that Britain could no longer meet 
its traditional responsibilities in those 
two countries. Since Greece was on the 
verge of collapse and Turkey about to ac- 
quiesce to Soviet demands, the implica- 
tions of the British notes were clear: 
that a Soviet breakthrough was immi- 
nent and could be prevented only by sub- 
stantial American commitment. 

At that time the Greek rebels, com- 
posed mostly of Communist elements, 
were firmly entrenched in northern 
Greece and driving toward the coast for 
complete domination of the country, 
aided and encouraged by Moscow. Tur- 
key had just been presented with a series 
of diplomatic notes by the Soviet For- 
eign Minister which in effect, demanded 
Turkey relinquish control of the Darda- 
nelles and Turkish Straits to the Soviet 
Union. 

It was an historic afternoon. On that 
day, Great Britain, the only remaining 
power in Europe, acknowledged its ex- 
haustion. It had fought Philip II of 
Spain, Louis XIV of France, Kaiser Wil- 
helm, and Adolf Hitler of Germany. It 
had preserved the balance of power, but 
its ability to continue to protect that 
balance had been eliminated as a result 
of economic exhaustion caused by World 
War II. Now, suddenly, there was no 
one to protect the balance of power fa- 
voring the West but the United States it- 
self; no one stood between this country 
and Soviet imperialism. All other ma- 
jor powers of the world had collapsed— 
except the Soviet Union. If Greece, Tur- 
key, and Persia were to maintain their 
integrity it would have to be with a mas- 
sive American commitment. 

President Truman was quick to recog- 
nize this stark fact. On March 12, 1947, 
20 years ago, he went before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress and delivered what John 
Spainer has called “a speech which must 
rank as one of the most important in 
American history.” President Truman 
said: 

Totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, 
undermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the United 
States . should we fail to aid Greece and 
Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect will 
be far reaching to the West as well as to 
the East. 


Thus began the “Truman doctrine,” 
the policy of containment which was 
supported by a willingness to use mili- 
tary force to preserve the balance of 
power. Containment said, in effect, 
“This far, no farther.” 

The 20th anniversary of any policy is 
a good time to stand back and measure 
its success and failures and to determine 
present and future needs. To do this 
we must distinguish reality from myth, 
but unhappily at this critical period in 
our relations with the Soviet Union we 
are beset by three myths which are be- 
ing promoted as realities. They are: 
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First. That Communist China—not 
the Soviet Union—is the greatest threat 
to our security. 

Second. That the Soviet Union is less 
menacing than earlier, because natural 
Russian nationalism has replaced Com- 
munist ideology as the guiding force of 
foreign policy. The logical conclusion of 
this myth is that the Soviet Union is no 
more a threat than would be a non-Com- 
munist Russian Government. 

Third. That the newly emerging man- 
agerial and technical class is winning 
political control at the expense of the 
ideologically oriented Communist Party 
hierarchy. The managerial class, ac- 
cording to this myth, is the gravedigger 
of communism, and replacing Commu- 
nist totalitarianism is a more diplomatic 
Russia. 

These three myths cloud our thinking 
regarding the Soviet Union and prevent 
us from appraising Soviet intentions for 
what they really are. Without serious 
question the Soviet Union remains the 
greatest threat to our security, not the 
Communist Chinese. Even assuming re- 
assertion of the Russian nationalism in 
the Soviet Union, the alternative is not 
an attractive one for us based on Rus- 
sian history. Ideology is still the 
dominant factor in Soviet planning, and 
this is in our best interest. However, we 
must acknowledge that there is no in- 
evitable evolution toward a more demo- 
cratic government in the Soviet Union 
because of the emergence of a technical 
and managerial class. 

SOVIET UNION CAUSE OF WORLD WAR II 


Current United States-Soviet Union 
conflict actually began with World War 
II since that event was the major factor 
which caused the present balance of 
power. History has judged, incorrectly in 
my opinion, that World War II was in- 
evitable as a result of Allied appeasement 
of Hitler at Munich. While it may well 
be that had the British and French stood 
firm against Hitler’s demands for the 
Sudetenland at Munich his ambitions 
would have been checked, there was, 
after all, a subsequent last chance to de- 
ter Hitler’s war in Europe as well as 
Japan’s ambitions to establish a “greater 
east Asia co-prosperity sphere.” 

Soviet pacts set the stage for World 
War II. Germany could not wage war 
against France and Britain with her 
eastern flank exposed to the Soviet 
Union. No geographical boundaries 
stood between Germany and the Red 
Armies, only the nation of Poland. Ger- 
many had learned as a result of World 
War I that it could not fight two fronts 
at the same time and hope to win. 
Therefore, Germany neutralized the 
Soviet Union through the nonaggression 
pact signed in 1939. As a result Hitler 
could with confidence attack France 
without fear of Russian intervention. 
For Stalin’s part a war among the non- 
Communist powers had obvious appeal 
and the pact’s secret protocol divided 
Eastern Europe between Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

The situation was similar in the Far 
East. The Soviet-Japanese nonaggres- 
sion treaty of 1941 relieved the Japanese 
Government of concern about a possible 
war with the Soviet Union, and ended a 
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state of semiwar which had existed since 
1933. It enabled Japan to pursue a more 
aggressive policy toward the United 
States, culminating in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Without the Soviet- 
Japanese pact Japan would have been 
unlikely to start military operations be- 
cause its position in China and Man- 
churia would have been precarious. Like 
Germany, Japan could not risk a two- 
front war. Later the Soviet Union 
joined the Allies following Germany’s 
invasion of Russia and ultimately 
entered the fight against the Japanese in 
the closing days of the Pacific war. 

Despite heavy material and manpower 
losses, the Soviet Union emerged as the 
only real victor of World War II, and con- 
trary to American expectations, the war 
against the Axis did not usher in an 
era of peace within the framework of 
American-Soviet cooperation. 

U.S. disillusionment with the Soviet 
Union rested on the same factors that 
enabled the Soviet Union to emerge as 
the second greatest world power. These 
were: 

First. The war had eviscerated or seri- 
ously weakened six of the Soviet Union’s 
seven major enemies; namely, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Britain, France, and Na- 
tionalist China. Their disappearance as 
great powers removed significant bar- 
riers to Soviet expansion and brought 
into being vacuums in Europe, the Near, 
Middle, and Far East and southeast 
Asia—vacuums which the Soviets at- 
tempted to fill. 

Second. As a result of military ma- 
neuvers and the vacuum conditions, the 
Soviet Union increased greatly its zone 
of domination through the annexation 
of territories and the transformation of 
independent states of Eastern Europe 
into Soviet satellites. 

Third. Political disintegration, eco- 
nomic dislocations, and social chaos 
caused by the wars provided fertile soil 
for the cultivation of communism. 

The Soviets were equal to the oppor- 
tunity. Their armies overran Eastern 
Europe. And the Red army provided 
security so local Communist parties 
could win political control. As Jan 
Librach points out in “The Rise of the 
Soviet Empire,“ this course was not 
inevitable. 

Winston Churchill had argued for an 
invasion of Europe through southeast 
Europe at a time when the Russian Army 
was still 700 miles from Eastern Europe. 

Had this course been taken all of East- 
ern Europe with the possible exception of 
Yugoslavia—where the Red army was 
not a major factor in Tito’s successful 
bid for power—would undoubtedly have 
remained non-Communist. But Roose- 
velt and Stalin rejected the Churchill 
proposal. From that point on Soviet 
domination of Eastern Europe was 
inevitable. 

The West was caught unprepared and 
did not react effectively until the crisis 
in Greece at which point the “Truman 
doctrine” of containment was formu- 
lated. It put Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
off limits to Soviet influence through a 


1See Jan Librach, “The Rise of the Soviet 
Empire,” New York, 1965, pp. 101-104. 
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broad show of military force and by eco- 
nomic and military assistance to the 
Greek Government, then battling for its 
life. 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN STATUS QUO AND 
IMPERIALISM BASED UPON IDEOLOGY 

The policy of containment was based 
upon an understanding of international 
politics as a power struggle based upon 
ideology. In it the forces seeking to 
maintain the present distribution of 
power compete with imperialism seeking 
to upset the status quo. 

The Truman doctrine sought to main- 
tain the 1946 status quo in Europe based 
on the conferences of the war held at 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. The 
Soviet Union sought to upset. to its ad- 
vantage this distribution of power. 

The policy of containment did not 
seek to roll back the progress which 
communism had already achieved—al- 
though this would have been justified 
because the Soviets had already violated 
the conference agreements by subverting 
free elections. 

Critics of the policy have maintained 
that the Soviet Union no longer was an 
imperialistic power in the world sense, 
but sought local preponderance. After 
all, they argued, Stalin’s design on 
Greece was in keeping with Russian his- 
tory. Non-Communist Russia had al- 
ways had as traditional objectives con- 
trol of Finland, Eastern Europe, the 
Balkans, the Dardanelles, and Iran. 
Thus, said the critics, the United States 
overreacted because the Soviet leaders 
acted as would have any non-Communist 
czar. They said we mistook a traditional 
Russian policy for Communist imperial- 
ism, and therein our troubles started. 
The United States resorted to certain 
measures, defensive in intent, such as 
armaments, bases, and alliances. The 
Soviet Union in turn resorted to counter- 
measures interpreting the U.S. moves as 
imperialism. These countermeasures 
strengthened the initial concern on the 
part of the United States. The critics 
of our policy said in such circumstances 
both countries must correct their policy 
errors or else ever-increasing mutual 
suspicions, feeding upon each other, will 
end in war. Their argument has gained 
currency because of the advent of 
nuclear weapons and the indiscriminate, 
universal destruction that is associated 
with them. 

Their assumptions, of course, are 
based on the erroneous premise that the 
Soviet Union was actually not an im- 
perialistic power. Admittedly the prob- 
lem of detection was great. How can a 
policy of conquest which operates 
within the existing status quo be distin- 
guished from one which seeks to over- 
throw it? The individual imperialistic 
steps in themselves are often ambiguous 
and, therefore, do not reveal the actual 
nature of the policy of which they form 
the parts. This problem is aggravated 
by the fact that a policy which starts 
out seeking adjustments within the 
status quo may change character because 


For a description of international politics 
as a power struggle see Hans J. Morgenthau, 
“Politics Among Nations,” third edition, New 
York, 1960, pp. 27-101. 
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of either success or frustration. The 
ease with which the original objectives 
are reached within the established 
order may suggest to the expanding na- 
tion, in this case the Soviet Union, that 
it is dealing with weak or irresolute op- 
ponents and that a change in the exist- 
ing power relations can be achieved 
without great effort or risk. 

A nation, on the other hand, which is 
frustrated in its objectives may seek 
more dramatic means to change the 
power relations. Actually the differences 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States are real. Neither is suffer- 
ing from hallucinations reciprocally in- 
duced by staring at one another through 
a distorting pane they have mistaken for 
plate glass. 

In my judgment President Truman 
correctly guessed that the Soviet Union 
was embarking upon a policy of imperi- 
alism. Events already underway in 
Eastern Europe showed the Soviets 
would not permit the establishment of 
independent governments. They in- 
sisted upon governments which they 
could dominate. They could have re- 
garded the victory over Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and the Japanese Empire, 
in alliance with the nondictatorial capi- 
talist countries of Western Europe and 
the United States, as removing once and 
for all the danger of lawlessness and ag- 
gression in international affairs. 

They could have, as J. M. Mackintosh * 
argues, interpreted the situation as call- 
ing for the maintenance of the alliance 
with the countries of the West in order 
to concentrate all their efforts on the 
rehabilitation of devastated Russia and 
the development of the economic power 
of the Soviet Union. 

They could have developed the spirit 
of Soviet-American cooperation in world 
affairs that President Roosevelt hoped 
would come to pass. 

Soviet leaders instead interpreted their 
position of tremendous strength as the 
vindication of all that Stalin and Lenin 
had prophesied. They treated Europe 
and Asia not as a sphere for rehabilita- 
tion but as an area ripe for revolutionary 
takeover. Their imperialistic designs 
were obviously motivated by Communist 
ideology which called for the expansion 
of communism. 

President Truman realized that to the 
extent that Communist parties gained 
influence, by whatever means, in a par- 
ticular nation, Soviet influence there in- 
creased. Where Communist parties ac- 
tually gained control, the Soviet Govern- 
ment through its control of the 
Communist parties actually controlled 
those national governments. It was for 
that reason that the Soviet Union at- 
tempted to overthrow Tito and expel 
China from the Communist movement. 
Control of the international Communist 
movement was of prime importance for, 
implicit in the Marxian theory of his- 
torical determinism, whoever controls 
the Communist parties will eventually 
control the world. Thus the Soviet 
Union could not tolerate an interloper. 

The success of the Truman contain- 


*J. M. Mackintosh, “Strategy and Tactics 
of EROR Foreign Policy,” New York, 1963, 
P. 
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ment policy in preventing overt aggres- 
sion is clearly established. Dr. Harold 
Hinton describes the success of contain- 
ment in these words: 

American containment . . . has been a 
major factor in inflaming the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and in fact in pringing down both 
Stalin and Khrushchev, 


But the containment policy has not al- 
ways been successful in reducing Com- 
munist subversion—as in the case of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948—nor has it elim- 
inated the ultimate goal of the Commu- 
nists: world domination. It has indeed 
prevented overt aggression or a general 
war, but it has not produced any signifi- 
cant reduction in Soviet reliance on 
secrecy or in charge from its long-term 
objectives. The underlying causes of 
conflict do not yet appear to have been 
substantially reduced because the Soviet 
Union still retains its imperialist 
ambition. 

SUCCESS OF CONTAINMENT POLICY RECOGNIZED 
BY SOVIET UNION IN 1956 

By remaining firm in our political de- 
mands and by utilizing nonmilitary pres- 
sures—trade concessions, for example— 
to their maximum, we can frustrate the 
Soviet Union’s aggressive policies and 
bring about some desirable changes. 
Firmness and pressure will not provoke 
a military first strike against us so long 
as we maintain an edge on the Soviets 
in military preparedness and technology. 

Checkmated from any natural in- 
stincts to retaliate, the Soviets may well 
choose to pursue instead areas of joint 
agreement and cooperation. Even as we 
maintain vigilance and preparedness, we 
must also stand ready to take full advan- 
tage of such opportunities. 

The high water mark of containment 
came with Khrushchev’s “secret speech” 
to the 20th Congress of the CPSU in 
which he declared that war with capital- 
ist states was no longer inevitable. 
Chairman Khrushchev clearly saw that 
the United States would fight to preserve 
the balance-of-power conflict and the 
Soviet Union would lose. Khrushchev 
needed a policy to answer containment 
which would protect the Soviet base of 
communism, but permit gradual prog- 
ress toward what he considered the 
eventual triumph of communism. 

His answer was “peaceful coexistence” 
which he described in these terms: 

Co-existence means continuation of the 
struggle between the social systems, but by 
peaceful means, without war, without inter- 
ference by one state in the - internal affairs 
of another. We consider it to be an eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological struggle but 
not military. 


Thus he ruled out war in its traditional 
form. The Soviet Union could not im- 
pose its will by overt aggression. It stood 
too much to lose. The year 1956 marked 
the final Soviet acknowledgment, short 
of a successful first strike against the 
United States, that containment was a 
success in preserving the balance of 
power. But the Chairman had an an- 
swer to containment: “peaceful coexist- 
ence” and now 10 years later we are be- 
ginning to see that this new policy has 
become almost as successful in advancing 
communism as containment has been in 
preventing overt aggression. 
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“Peaceful coexistence” began as a 
temporary and fluctuating tactice but has 
since become a long-range strategy of 
the Soviet leadership. Its five principal 
characteristics are: 

First, the struggle for Communist as- 
cendancy must continue, without change 
in ultimate aims or any thought of com- 
promise except to meet short-term 
problems, 

Second, overt war is to be avoided but 
not ruled out. Even though Khrushchev 
asserted the Soviets could win a general 
war, it is questionable whether he really 
believed it. 

Third, the West must be persuaded 
to a “noninterference”’ policy—which 
means to drop talk of rolling back com- 
munism, captive nations, self-determina- 
tion, and free elections. The Western 
powers must accept communism as ir- 
reversible wherever it is now in control, 
and not interfere with the local growth 
of communism in other parts of the 
world. Struggle, of course, is to take 
place only in noncommunized areas. 
Communist areas, for obvious reasons, 
are clearly out of bounds. 

Fourth, threat of war is to be used as 
a valid instrument for political advance. 
Since 1956 the Soviet Union has threat- 
ened military action against Turkey, 
Pakistan, Norway, Italy, Britain, France, 
West Germany, and even the United 
States. 

Fifth, nonpeaceful action is used to 
protect a Communist regime from attack, 
and to support by any means just wars 
of national liberation. Soviet leader- 
ship, of course, retains the right to decide 
which wars are just. 

The five-edged policy of peaceful co- 
existence is accomplished through vari- 
ous ideological appeals and through the 
devices of war by proxy, civil wars, and 
coups d'etat. 

Since 1963 the Soviets have refined 
peaceful coexistence to the point where 
it now includes even the possibility of a 
detente. And in a meaningless detente 
lies our gravest danger. 

WE ATTEMPT TO MEET PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
WITH MYTHS 

Without fully appreciating the full im- 
plications of peaceful coexistence, numer- 
ous critics of containment, both in and 
out of the Government, have advanced 
the thesis that the Soviet Union is no 
longer bent on world domination, and 
the Soviet claim of this goal is dismissed 
as meaningless rhetoric. They argue 
that we must now treat the Soviet Union 
just as though it were a non-Communist 
state with only natural nationalistic in- 
terests and assign to her certain spheres 
of influence. Implicit in this argument 
is the idea that the United States should 
restrict its own role as a world power. 
It should quit trying to stop communism 
in every corner of the globe. It should 
pull back and instead restrict its pri- 
mary role to dominance in North and 
South America. 


MYTHS REGARDING THE SOVIET UNION 


To justify U.S. withdrawal they accept 
the myth that it is Communist China 
which is our principal enemy, not the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, some even sug- 
gest that the United States and the So- 
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viet Union join as allies against the com- 
mon foe China. 

If Communist China actually pos- 
sessed the high degree of military tech- 
nology and the nuclear arsenal of the 
Soviet Union then it would probably be 
the greatest threat to our security, but it 
does not, Although China may well 
have the goal of destroying us, it does 
not yet have the means. The fact that 
the Soviets are a little more subtle in 
their pronouncements regarding their 
eventual triumph over us does not mean 
they are less willing to use suitable 
means to achieve the goals. The Soviet 
Union has both the goal and the means. 
One need look no further than Vietnam 
to seek confirmation of this state of af- 
fairs. The Communist Chinese daily 
criticize U.S. intervention in Vietnam 
and threaten us with war, but their bark 
is worse than their bite. 

Contrast this with the position of the 
Soviet Union which claims it is seeking 
a peace settlement, but without Soviet 
equipment and arms, North Vietnam’s 
ability to infiltrate South Vietnam would 
be greatly limited. The Soviet Union 
has supplied North Vietnam with numer- 
ous Mig fighters, SAM missiles, antiair- 
craft guns, tanks, and armored cars and 
millions of dollars in economic assist- 
ance, not to mention effective and en- 
thusiastic political support. 

Critics of containment also accept the 
myth that Communist ideology is no 
longer a guiding force in Soviet foreign 
policy, and therefore, we need not be 
obsessed with leading an anti-Communist 
crusade. 

Finally, they accept the myth that the 
Soviet Union is evolving into a more re- 
sponsible member of the world commu- 
nity because her people are gaining some 
degree of freedom, and the newly emerg- 
ing managerial class is vying successfully 
with the party hierarchy for control of 
the government. 

It is argued that the Soviet Union is in 
the midst of profound, inevitable and 
hopeful transformations. Asit produces 
more consumer goods, it will become less 
ideological, less militant, and increas- 
ingly concerned with material comfort. 
As Soviet citizens get better standards 
of living and develop a greater stake in 
their society, so the argument goes, they 
will exert increasing pressure for the 
freedoms long enjoyed and cherished 
by the West. Industrialization requires 
technical skills and education fosters a 
questioning spirit, and they say the man- 
agerial class will effectively resist pres- 
sures of a police state as time goes on. 

These critics hold that the extension of 
individual liberty and popular self-gov- 
ernment are almost inevitable compan- 
ions of economic development. 

This opinion is widely held in high 
State Department circles. Zbignieu 
Brzezinski, a key State Department ad- 
viser for Soviet affairs and a member 
of the planning council, has written: 

Development and maturity render dictator- 
ship of any sort.. . historically obsolescent. 


A nongovernmental commentator, 
Adam Ulan, uses even stronger terms: 


The natural process in the U.S.S.R. must 
be one of erosion of totalitarianism. — 
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Statements similar to these from high 
officials and certain Russian scholars 
could be quoted endlessly. 

Those who hold these views believe 
that the rate and direction of political 
change are influenced by increased edu- 
cation, increased economic welfare, and 
increased occupational specialization. 
Thus, “technological complexity will 
strengthen the managerial class at the 
expense of the ideologists and militants.” 

This theory cannot be proved abso- 
lutely to be either true or false, but sev- 
eral critical observations can be made. 

First, historical inevitability is ac- 
tually a substitute for effort. By this be- 
lief, we rely for the solution of our prob- 
lems on an evolutionary theory in which 
the assumed forces of history have re- 
placed purpose and action. In my view, 
evidence is to the fact that purpose and 
action—not evolution—actually mold 
policy. Although changes in Soviet pol- 
icies often result largely from forces over 
which the West has little control, they 
are also in part a Soviet reaction to West- 
ern policies. The external condition 
which has most influenced the evolution 
of Soviet policy in the direction of re- 
straint has been a firm resistance to So- 
viet probes—as in Berlin and Cuba— 
combined with the demonstrated political 
and economic vitality of the non-Com- 
munist world. 

It may be that there is some evidence 
of a Russian nationalism replacing com- 
munist ideology on the basis of decision- 
making in the Soviet Union, but it is 
hardly substantial. In any event the re- 
emergence in the Soviet Union of the 
Russian legacy rather than Communist 
ideology does not in and of itself hold 
much comfort to the West. Imperial 
Russia in its day was about as autocratic 
and imperialistic as modern-day Russia. 
Russia never knew a renaissance, refor- 
mation, or age of enlightenment. In 
their place were absolutism and ortho- 
doxy. Imperial Russia desired a vast em- 
pire under its domination. It sought to 
extend influence into Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, the Far East, and even into 
North America. The main difference 
was that czarist Russia lacked the 
strength of Soviet Rusia. In this respect 
an evolution toward a Russian character 
rather than a Communist one is hardly 
appealing. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NO GUARANTEE OF A 
MODERATE FOREIGN POLICY 

Nor is the record hopeful regarding 
the relationship between economic de- 
velopment and a moderate foreign policy, 
between education and a questioning 
spirit. Industrial advance did not make 
Germany less militant, and a superior 
rate of economic development in the 
1930’s did not make Japan peaceful. 
Indeed an industrial capacity and a 
highly developed economy are necessities 
for any successful aggressive foreign 
policy. Regarding education, we must 
not forget that for many centuries and 
in many societies education served the 
function of indoctrination. The educa- 
tional system of Germany during pre- 
World War II days, as Henry Kissinger 
has observed, was one of the most ad- 
vanced in the world. Yet its support of 
the Hitler regime far outweighed its re- 
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sistence to it. Education in itself does 
not necessarily produce enlightened po- 
litical action. 

In the Soviet Union one of the major 
obstacles to political progress was the 
systematic Soviet attempt to integrate 
the ablest individuals into the existing 
order through preferment, indoctrina- 
tion, propaganda, and, if necessary, 
pressure. By constantly recruiting the 
most talented into its ranks, the Com- 
munist hierarchy deprived any opposi- 
tion of its potential leadership. 

Does the managerial class temper the 
rule of the party hierarchy? Jeremy R. 
Azrael has concluded in his “Managerial 
Power and Soviet Politics,” that the 
premise is without historical support: 

Although theories of political development 
which cast the engineers and managers in 
the role of foreordained “gravediggers of 
Communism” have been common for over 
fifty years, they have found little confirma- 
tion in events. At almost every step, the 
technicians have bowed to the dictates of the 
ruling elite, and, in those cases where they 
have proved somewhat recalcitrant, their 
resistance has ultimately been futile. 

That the gravedigger“ interpretation of 
the political role of the Soviet managerial 
elite has remained so widespread and so in- 
tellectually respectable in the face of such 
overwhelming counterevidence is graphic 
testimony to the powerful hold that eco- 
nomic determinism exercises over modern 
political analysis. 

To deny that the primacy of politics has 
so far been the rule in the development of 
the Soviet system is to fly in the face of the 
available evidence. 

It is doubtful that any other system has 
been characterized by so low a correlation 
between its level of actual freedom and what 
might be called its level of potential freedom, 
as measured by economic resources, educa- 
tional capacity, technical capabilities and 
such. Potentially, the Soviet Union com- 
pares favorably with other industrialized so- 
cieties and outranks most nations of the 
world. But the opportunities that might 
have been used to expand the arena of lib- 
erty have been used to keep it narrowly re- 
stricted and subject to constant encroach- 
ment. 


The observations of Mr. Azreal are 
bitter news for those who believe in 
historical inevitability under which in- 
dustrialization and emerging managerial 
and technical classes will lead to the 
moderation of the Soviet regime. Yet 
as long as the economic sphere of the 
Soviet Union affords a reasonable degree 
of freedom—sufiicient to permit concen- 
tration on output and efficiency—the 
managerial group is not likely to insist 
upon political participation. 

This is precisely the situation in the 
Soviet Union today, and it supports ob- 
servations made by Henry Kissinger that 
the success of economic development, 
cultural prestige, and political power en- 
hances the prestige of the form of gov- 
ernment promoting it. A Russian seeing 
the growth of the Communist empire 
over the last 20 years and the sig- 
nificant Soviet contributions in the field 
of literature, the arts, science, and tech- 
nology would not automatically conclude 
that its system of political organization 
was basically wrong. 

This is not to say that evolution in 
Communist societies is impossible. On 
the contrary it is inevitable. No system 
of government is immune to change. No 
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country has ever maintained an un- 
altered social structure, but the nature 
of the transformation is by no means 
foreordained. 

It can refine the tools of slavery. 
There may even be in Russia a degree 
of liberalization, but it will be a liberal- 
ization of a Communist regime, not an 
evolution toward a democratic one. 
What little freedom exists in the Soviet 
Union is at best residual and highly 
vulnerable. It is as precarious as it is 
precious. Equally important, of course, 
is the time scale by which it occurs. It 
was, after all, no consolation for Car- 
thage that 150 years after its conquest by 
Rome, the latter was transformed into 
a status quo power, with no capacity to 
threaten its neighbors. 

Another major myth upon which it is 
being argued we should establish detente 
with the Soviet Union is the belief that 
ideology is no longer a guiding force 
there—that the Soviet leaders preside 
over & country, not a cause and their per- 
ceptions and decisions are based on prag- 
matism, not preconceptions. 

It would be foolhardy to downgrade 
ideology as a force in international poli- 
tics, especially the ideology of commu- 
nism. The struggle that splits the world 
today, the clash between totalitarianism 
and individual liberty is fundamentally 
an ideological struggle for power. To 
dismiss this ideology as a collection of ad 
hoc rules is to fly in the face of history. 
For under no political system has theory 
been assigned so important a place as 
under communism. Nowhere else do 
doctrinal differences lead to political 
strife of such magnitude, including open 
violence. In the name of correct inter- 
pretation of Marxism-Leninism, Trotsky 
was banished and later assassinated; 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Rykov were 
tried and executed; Molotov, Kaganov- 
ich, Malenkov, and Bulganin were con- 
signed to political oblivion. Differing in- 
terpretations of ideology are believed to 
be the basis of the Sino-Soviet split. Itis 
the factor that gives long-term consist- 
ency to the seemingly day-by-day incon- 
sistency of Soviet foreign policy. 

For three reasons we should view with 
comfort the continuation of ideology as 
a force in Soviet politics, for it is the very 
importance of ideology that gives the 
West an edge in the current struggle 
against communism. 

These are the reasons: 

First. Since the Soviet ideology is less 
militant than the Chinese variety, the 
Soviets are under an obligation to articu- 
late, defend, and prove the fundamental 
assumptions upon which their strategy 
of peaceful coexistence is based. The 
heart of this concept is the belief that 
war is no longer inevitable. Therefore, 
the principal reason for the Soviet in- 
terest in a detente with the West is the 
Sino-Soviet split which is based on an 
ideological struggle as well as a struggle 
for domination of the world Communist 
movement. 

Second. Ideology serves as a long- 
range goal or vision for the Soviet deci- 
sionmaker, and makes Soviet retreat in 
the face of Western demands justifiable 
and even defensible. Communists as- 
sume the world moves toward their goal. 
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Soviet ideologies claim the world under 
communism is inevitable, no matter what 
setbacks and retreats are incurred, and 
this injects enough self-confidence into 
the Soviet decisionmaker to make set- 
backs acceptable. Thus, retreat is pos- 
sible, indeed sometimes even ideologically 
justifiable because an identification with 
progress and history, and a flexibility in 
the choice of means is possible so long 
as the ends are constant. 

Third. An imperialistic power like the 
Soviets must have an ideological justifi- 
cation to change the status quo. Im- 
perialism must prove that the status quo 
it seeks to overthrow deserves to be over- 
thrown, and that the moral 1 
which in the minds of many attaches to 
things as they are, brought to yield to a 
higher principle or morality calling for 
a new distribution of power. Thus the 
burden of proof is upon the Soviet Union 
to support the necessity for a change in 
the balance of power. 

This third use of ideology is obscure 
because the Soviet Union pretends to ad- 
vance the ideology of a status quo power, 
which includes peace and international 
law. Peace can preserve the status quo, 
and law—primarily a static force—de- 
fines the present distribution of power 
and offers standards and processes to 
maintain it. Peace also permits non- 
violent changes in the status quo con- 
sistent with international law. 

Examples are the United Nations and 
the World Court. Peace is advanced as 
the ideology of Soviet imperialism. Fear 
of a third world war fought with modern 
weapons of mass destruction—Khru- 
shchey said the living would envy the 
dead—is so widespread that no govern- 
ment can expect to gain support for its 
foreign policies from its own and other 
peoples if it cannot convince them of its 
peaceful intentions. Consequently, the 
Soviets have embraced the ideology of 
peace. 

These professions of peace have two 
important political functions. They tend 
to conceal the actual policies pursued and 
they tend to attract the support of men 
of good will. Among those attracted, of 
course, are people in the country which 
is the intended victim. We are seeing 
this phenomenon in our country today. 

Twenty years of heavy defense spend- 
ing, foreign aid, the loss of thousands of 
lives in Korea and Vietnam have had 
their impact. The cost in blood and 
treasure has been so great and the bur- 
dens so unfairly distributed that many 
people are willing and anxious to reduce 
our worldwide responsibilities at the first 
hopeful sign of a relaxation in world 
tensions. 

But it is not only in our country that 
the Soviet peace campaign has been ef- 
fective in a disrupting sort of way. It 
has been seized upon avidly by many 
Britons who fear that rearmament will 
lead to bankruptcy, by Frenchmen who 
may be seeking new excuses to hamper 
German rearmament, and by Germans 
who seek monetary gain through ex- 
panding business with Soviet Russia and 
its satellites. 

The Soviet profession of peace is ob- 
viously a mask hiding true Soviet inten- 
tions, because the United States and the 
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Soviet Union have expressed their ob- 
jectives in almost the identical terms of 
peace. Both have proclaimed that they 
have no territorial ambitions beyond the 
line of military demarcation which was 
established by the agreements of Tehe- 
ran, Yalta, and Potsdam. Both claim 
they want to see free and democratic 
governments established everywhere; 
that they are guided only by considera- 
tions of security and national defense; 
and that it is the imperialism of the 
other side against which they are com- 
pelled, in spite of their own wishes, to 
arm. 

Examination of myth versus reality 
shows the true Soviet intensions. In the 
first place, communism refers to itself as 
a peaceful movement, but those in East 
and West Germany, North and South 
Vietnam, East and West Berlin, and 
South Korea know it to be a dividing 
force. 

While some think of it as peace, it is 
really a mockery of peace. 

Communism calls itself defensive, but 
those in Tibet, Hungary, Korea, and Laos 
know it is aggressive. 

Communism proclaims a welcome, but 
thousands flee it each week across the 
Berlin wall, the Austrian frontier, and 
into Hong Kong. 

Some call it the inevitable wave of the 
future, but others know it to be a plot 
to alter the future. 

To some it appears to be a perfectly 
normal way of life, while others know it 
is a system where every man is watched 
closely and where secrecy, deceit, treach- 
ery, and oppression are the stock in 
trade. Colonel Penkovsky reported that 
among the Soviet elite, life is a study in 
debauchery, selfishness, and callousness. 

Some favor it as a better life, but mil- 
lions know it as the end of life. 

The 20 years of the Truman doctrine 
of containment may be viewed from at 
least two points of view. There are at 
least two possible verdicts. Either con- 
tainment helped to preserve freedom and 
keep the peace, which in turn strength- 
ened the legal and moral foundations of 
international society—and thus served 
our cause by halting Soviet aggression; 
or, insofar as it influenced events and 
may have been the basis for mutual mis- 
understandings, it contributed to the 
tensions and instabilities of the world, 
to the onset of a kind of never-ending 
crisis. 

In my judgment the true verdict is 
somewhere in between. Since contain- 
ment the world has not had a world war, 
but neither has it had world peace. It 
halted Soviet aggression, but did not pre- 
vent Soviet subversion. We must now 
seek to convince the Soviets that subver- 
sion will not work in the 1960’s and the 
1970’s anymore than nuclear blackmail 
and threats of war worked during the 
two decades just passed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX 
MEN FROM STATE OF MARYLAND 
DIE FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Lone] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, 126 young men from the State of 
Maryland have died since January 1966, 
fighting Communist aggression and de- 
fending freedom in Vietnam. 

These young men might have gone on 
to complete their educations, to have 
children, and to enjoy the same good life 
as all of us here at home. 

I wish to pay tribute to these service- 
men—many of them really only boys— 
who have given the only lives they will 
ever have in a far-off land. I salute 
their grieving families, who have lost 
young men of such loyalty and devotion 
to duty. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the list of names of 
these sons of Maryland, so that the mem- 
ory of their courage will live on in the 
Recorp of the Congress which owes them 
such a debt of gratitude. 

The list follows: 


SGT Robert L. Posey, Jr., son of Mr. Robert 
L. Posey, Sr., Chesapeake Mobile Homes Court, 
Lot # 14, Church Road, Hanover. 

1LT Charles S. Hymers, son of Lt Col and 
Mrs. Charles S. Hymers, c/o Maj Kenneth 
Thierer, 303 Homewood Road, Linthicum 
Heights. 

SP4 Rodger C. Snyder, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney J. Snyder, 3423 Courtleigh Drive, Bal- 
timore. 

LCPL Kenneth L. Deavers, Jr., son of Mr. 
Kenneth L. Deavers, Sr., Route # 2, Wil- 
liamsport. 

MSG Harold E. Stiger, husband of Mrs. 
Maria Stiger, 114 Gerald Road, Munsen 
Heights, Severn. 

PFC Charles C. Harding, son of Mrs, Mar- 
garet L. Harding, 3012 Elliott Street, Balti- 
more. 

PFC Jerry P. Setzer, husband of Mrs. Evelyn 
L. Setzer, 4116 Doris Avenue, Baltimore. 

SGT Donald R. Dorman, son of Mrs. Olive 
M. Quillen, 3517 Madison Place, West Hyatts- 
ville. 

CPL William M, Branock, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John P, Branock, 5320 Taylor Street, 
Bladensburg. 

SP4 Enoch Johnson, son of Mrs. Ruby 
Johnson, 815 North Eden Street, Baltimore. 

PFC William C. Dayton, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Dayton, RFD # 2, Cambridge. 

Maj. Richard H. Lowery, husband of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Lowery, 109 Forest Street, Cum- 
berland. 

PVT Dennis J. Hamet, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Hamet, 5011 Hamilton Avenue, Balti- 
more. 

PFC Harold J. King, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold J. King Sr., 7120 Roslyn Avenue, 
Der wood. 

PFC William D. Graves, son of Mrs. Alice 
Smith, 7605 Greenleaf Road, Kentland. 

SSG James A. Messick, hubsand of Mrs. 
Theresa Messick, 307 Sharon Drive, Pasadena. 

SGT Angus N. Jackson, husband of Mrs. 
Myra Jackson, 817 West Ostend Street, Balti- 
more. 

CPL James B. Cannington, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Cannington, Sr., 1914 Lark 
Hall, Baltimore. 

SSG James N. Byers, husband of Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Byers, 128 Liberty Street, Westminster. 

SP5 Morgan E, Savage, son of Mr. George 
E. Savage, c/o Mrs. Anna M. Skinner, 2413 
North Stockton Street, Baltimore. 

PFC William Shover, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Shover, 807 Unetta Avenue, Balti- 
more. 

PFC Stephen M. Dydynski, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Dydynski, 7503 24th Avenue, 
Hyattsville. 

1st Sgt Melvin G. Davis, husband of Mrs. 
Melvin G. Davis, 810 Monroe Street, Apart- 
ment #108, Annapolis. 

SP4 Raymond L. Elliott, Jr., son of Mr. 
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Raymond L. Elliott, Sr., RFD, Box 119, 
Chestertown. 

PFC John A, Lambie, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs, John A. Lambie, Sr., 1221 Meridene 
Drive, Baltimore. 

SP4 John C. Faidley, son of Mr. Robert L. 
Paidley, P.O. Box 534, Mt. Savage. 

CPL Douglas L. Tracy, husband of Mrs. 
Douglas L. Tracy, Sharpsburg. 

SSG Crawford B. Paris, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Walter B. Paris, 6-L Hillside Road, Green- 
belt. 

PFC Larry M. Barnhill, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Rembert L. Barnhill, 7221 Waldman 
Avenue, Baltimore. 

PFC Harry W. Murray, son of Mrs. Laura 
M. Lynch, 4002 5th Street, Brooklyn. 

SSG Donald E. Jackson, husband of Mrs. 
Donna L. Jackson, 512 East Church Street, 
Baltimore. 

PFC Charles H. Lewis, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Lewis, Sr., House 77, Dixon 
Avenue, Aberdeen. 

PFC August G. Mannion, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. August G. Mannion, Sr., 3615 Elm- 
ley Avenue, Baltimore. 

SSGT Joseph T. McCreight, husband of 
Mrs. Joseph T. McCreight, Starlight Farms, 
Pot Springs, Timonium. 

LTC James C. McIntosh, husband of Mrs. 
Theresa G. McIntosh, 10-10 10th Street, 
Laurel, 

LOPL John S. Hall, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Hall, 532 Johannsen Street, Balti- 
more. 

SP4 Carl M. Egolf, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles W. Egolf, 270 East Green Street, West- 
minster. 

LCPL Howard J. Younger, Jr., son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Howard J. Younger, Sr., 4404 Asbury 
Avenue, Baltimore. 

PFO Linza Norris, husband of Mrs. Linza 
Norris, 4220 Colborne Road, Baltimore, 

Maj. Gary P. Wratten, husband of Mrs. 
Shirley A. Wratten, 12 East Granville Drive, 
Silver Spring. 

PFC Wellington M. Donahue, husband of 
Mrs. Wellington M. Donahue, 508 Baltimore 
Avenue, Cumberland. 

SGT Charles E, Whitefield, son of Mrs. 
Evelyn Whitefield, 111 McCollough Street, 
Frostburg. 

Capt. Milton F. Smith, husband of Mrs. 
Cathleen Smith, 8026 Glendale Road, Chevy 
Chase. 

SP4 Wilbert Stewart, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbert Stewart, Sr., 1705 Lamont Street, 
Baltimore. 

PFC Samuel W. Smith, son of Mrs. Dorothy 
C. Smith, 2460 Joseph Avenue, Baltimore. 

1ST LT Adrian F. Purnell, husband of Mrs. 
Lynn S. Purnell, 14713 Janice Drive, Rock- 
ville. 

PFC David Wisniewski, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Wisniewski, 4416 Reisterstown Road, 
Baltimore. 

SSG Walter F. Payne, brother of Miss 
Florine E. Payne, 3051 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

LCPL Robert G. Davidson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy R. Davidson, 7897 Cheverly Lane, 
Glen Burnie. 

2DLT Donald W. Rohleder, son of Mr. 
John F. Rohleder, 5819 Lawyers Hill Road, 
Elkridge. 

PFC Gary B. Flabbi, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian J. Flabbi, 5038 East Oliver Street, 
Baltimore. 

A2C Tullie P. Iodice, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tullie P. Iodice, Sr., 2926 Knoll Acres 
Drive, Baltimore. 

LT Clarence D. Miller, husband of Mrs. 
Norman J. Miller, c/o Mr. Clarence E. Miller, 
RFD No. 1, Box 86, Frostburg. 

PFC Robert H. Lerner, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Lerner, Ijamsville Rd., Ijamsville. 

LCPL Michael T. Defibaugh, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Defibaugh, 3530 Clift- 
mont Ave., Baltimore. 

PFC Atlas J. M. Smay, son of Mrs. Mary W. 
Smay, 300 Gilmor St., Baltimore. 
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PFC James H. Duffett, son of Mrs. Francis 
M. Duffet, 202 S. Bruce St., Baltimore. 

PFC Jerome D. McArthur, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dannie McArthur, 210 Walnut Ave., 
Baltimore. 

SGT John F. Sewell, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
John F. Sewell, Jr., 1002 Bethune Rd. 

PFC David B. Aiken, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samueln J. Aiken, 5406 Elsrode Ave., Balti- 
more. 

LCPL Andrew W. Youngkin, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew W. Youngkin, Sr., 5700 “F” 
St., Capitol Heights. 

Capt James D. Stallings, husband of Mrs. 
Ann P. Stallings, 2505 Kevin Lane, Bowie. 

SP4 Robert M. Waters, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Waters, Stockton Rd., Phoenix, 
Md. 

CPL Joseph C. Brown, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Brown, Longpoint Box 197, Route 
#1, Pasadena. 

PFC Steven R. Sherman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Sherman, 1510 Scaggesville Road, 
Laurel. 

SP/4 Earl Melton, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Shirley A. Melton, 1000 East 20th Street, 
Baltimore. 

S/MAJ Richard A. Schaaf, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Schaaf, Sr., 5504 Clifton 
Avenue, Baltimore. 

ist Lt. Richard W. Meehan, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M, Smith, Woodsboro, 

PFC Kenneth E. Tasker, son of Mrs. Wilda 
C. Tasker, Route #1, Box 39, Deer Park. 

PVT Richard A. Skinner, husband of Mrs. 
Richard A. Skinner, 14A Crescent Way, Belts- 
ville. 

PFC Steve W. Harris, son of Mrs. Alma V. 
Ritenour, 807 South Stonestreet Avenue, 
Rockville. 

PFC Charles T. McCorkle, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles T. McCorkle, Pfeffers Road, 
Bradshaw. 

PFC Bernard E. Curtis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. Curtis, Valley Lane, Upper Marl- 
boro. 

PFC Linwood B. Krug, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Linwood B. Krug, Sr., 2529 Gehb Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Capt. Humbert R. Versace, son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Humbert J. Versace, 506 Hazlett 
Avenue, Baltimore. 

S/SGT James E. Wilson, husband of Mrs. 
Arsenia C. Wilson, 1824 Caroline Street, Balti- 
more. 

SP4 Charles E. Smith, husband of Mrs. 
Carrie Smith, 9218 Darcy Street, Upper Marl- 
boro. 

SP4 Joseph E. Newman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel J. Newman, 6208 Field Street, 
Seat Pleasant. 

PFC Robert W. Ruhl, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Ruhl, 17 Fifth Avenue, Lansdowne. 

Cpl. Richard C, Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph C. Smith, 516 Ashford Road, Silver 
Spring. 

Pfc. Arthur J. Baylor, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William R, Baylor, 130 N. Central Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Sgt. Thomas W. Muir, husband of Mrs. 
Carolyn Muir, Route 3, Princess Anne. 

Sgt. Irving M. Wilson, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Grace Wilson, 220 Dallas Court, Baltimore. 

2nd Lieutenant James G. Patzwall, hus- 
band of Mrs. Barbara Patzwall, 3113 Dillion 
Street, Baltimore. 

Pfc, Mack D, Stainback, Jr., son of Mr. 
Mack D. Stainback, Sr., 1243 Winston Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Pyt. Leonard J. Bocek, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Bocek, Sr., 6510 North Point 
Road, Baltimore. 

2nd Lt. Robert E. Taylor, son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Emerson B, Taylor, 404 Lincoln 
Avenue, Takoma Park, 

A/lc Robert L. Hilton, husband of Mrs. 
Shirley A. Hilton, 313 Mary Lou Avenue, Glen 
Burnie. 

Sp/4 John H. Beauchamp, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Beauchamp, Sr., 306 Antioch 
Avenue, Princess Anne. 
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L/Cpl. George Hitzelberger, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, John W. Hitzelberger, 7404 Hammond 
Avenue, Baltimore. 

L/Cpl. Charles N. Rudd, husband of Mrs. 
Charles N. Rudd, Trailer 14, Wright’s Trailer 
Village, Aberdeen. 

Pvt. Gregory V. Armstead, son of Mrs. 
Helena F. Goodwin, 3832 Old Frederick Road, 
Baltimore. 

Pfc. Harry M. Morse, husband of Mrs. 
Donna Morse, 17 Holly Road, Route 5, 
Pasadena. 

Sp/4 Eugene N. Chesley, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Melvin Chesley, 1205 Etting Street, 
Baltimore. 

Pfc. David B. Ziegler, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Ziegler, 1002 S. Curley Street, 
Baltimore. 

Pfc, Dillard R. Burnley, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley R. Burnley, 51004 Emerson Street, 
Hyattsville, 

Pfc. Jesse J. Miller, son of Mrs. Ruth Mil- 
ler, 2917 Clifton Avenue, Baltimore. 

L/Cpl. Lawrence T. Hammond, son of Mrs. 
Gladys Marie Gardner, RFD 16, Box 170 Balti- 
more. 

Sgt. Ronald H. Chittum, husband of Sp/4 
Sharon K. Chittum, WAC Company, Ft. 
Meade. 

Sgt. Richard B. Fieller, husband of Shirley 
J. Fieller, 1020 University Bivd., Silver Spring, 
Md. 

S. Sgt. Oley N. Adams, husband of Mrs. 

Adams, 1009 Chillum Road, Apt No. 
101, West Hyattsville, Md. 

Sp./4 Frederick A. Phoebus, son of Mr. Cal- 
vert I. Phoebus, 2337 McElderry St., Balti- 
more. 

1 Lt. James H. Baker, Jr., son of Mrs. Betty 
Smith, 5702 Powhatten, Riverdale. 

Pfc. Michael A. Garris, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Garris, 1811 Drew St., Baltimore. 

Pfc. Eddie Green, son of Mr. and Mrs. Eddie 
Green, 105 S. Kossuth St., Baltimore. 

Pfc. Paul P. Pennington, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Pennington, 233 Baltimore Ave., 
Baltimore. 

L./Cpl. William E. Tucker, son of Mrs. 
Laura A. Tucker, 324 First Street, Eastport, 
Annapolis. 

L./Cpl. James F. Smallwood, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph R. Smallwood, 4910 Whitfield, 
Chapel Road, Lanham. 

Pfc. James Kennedy, Jr., son of Mr. James 
Kennedy, Sr., 1320 69th Avenue, Seat Pleas- 
ant 


Sp./4 Harry E. Crissey, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry E. Crissey, Sr., 8749 St. Gregory 
Drive, Baltimore. 

Sgt. Gregory B. Norton, son of Mrs. Grace 
N. Maith, 4702 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore. 

HN Robert E. Smith, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Smith, Sr., 350 Park Avenue, 
Frederick. 

2 Lt. John D. Kramer, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude J. Kramer, 11313 Stephen Lane, Belts- 
ville. 

Sgt. Joseph Wilson, son of Mr. Robert Wil- 
son, 1305 Lanvale Street, Baltimore. 

Pfc. Richard A. Blanchfield, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Blanchfield, Forge Road, Box 174, 

Hall. 

Sp./4 Norman N. Miller, son of Mr. John 
E. Miller, 8902 Robin Place, Snow Hill De- 
velopment Area, Laurel. 

L./Cpl. Donald E. Young, son of Mr. How- 
ard Young, 3405 Rolling Road, Baltimore. 

PFC Theodore F. Taylor, son of Mrs. Pau- 
line Taylor, Box 112, Chance. 

SP/4 George K. Newman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Newman, 1203 Etting Street, 
Baltimore. 

SP/5 Freddie G. Lloyd, son of Mrs. Anna 
E. Lioyd, 1622 McHenry Street, Baltimore. 

PFC Ronald M. Kenny, son of Mr. Charles 
Kenny, Box 65, Mt. Airy. 

PFC James T. Brown, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown, 1707 Latrobe Street, Baltimore. 

SP/4 James R. Cumberpatch, Jr., son of 
Colonel and Mrs. James R. Cumberpatch, Sr., 
4518 Amberst Lane, Bethesda. 
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S/SGT Edmund D. Brent, Jr., husband of 
Mrs. Edmund D. Brent, Jr., 2451 Fairway Rd., 
Baltimore. 

SGT Russell L. Price, husband of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia B. Price, 2411 Lauretta Avenue, Balti- 
more. 

PFC Lawrence P. Lebrun, son of Mrs. 
Jeanne L. White, 7F Concord Cove Apart- 
ment, Havre de Grace. 

S/SGT Charles W. Parsons, husband of 
Mrs. Daisy B. Parsons, 511 East Booth St., 
Salisbury. 


RESTORATION OF INVESTMENT 
TAX CREDIT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in rising 
to support the President on his new dem- 
onstration of firm-handed guidance of 
the Nation’s economic well-being, I want 
to draw attention to one aspect of last 
year’s investment boom which is apt to 
be less than fully appreciated. 

When the domestic capital goods in- 
dustry reached the point of full, indeed 
almost overfull, utilization of produc- 
tive capacity, shipments dropped behind 
new orders, backlogs built up to excessive 
levels, and U.S. businessmen had to turn 
to overseas markets in search of equip- 
ment suppliers. For the first three 
quarters of last year, imports of capital 
goods—excluding trucks and buses— 
jumped an average of 14 percent a quar- 
ter. As a result, in 1966 we increased 
our spending on imported machinery and 
equipment by $850 million over 1965, 
causing a painful additional drain on the 
balance of payments—at a time when it 
was already under pressure from Viet- 
nam costs. 

Now this scramble overseas has sub- 
sided noticeably, unburdening this un- 
natural load on our balance of payments. 

So the suspension of the investment 
tax credit last September not only served 
our domestic markets—kept prices from 
exploding, introduced order into the ma- 
chinery industry’s labor market, and 
took the unsustainable supercharge out 
of the investment boom—it also helped 
stem the threatening flood in our bal- 
ance of payments. 

The President again deserves our ap- 
plause—and our support in restoring the 
investment tax credit. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Corman, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Mor- 
can), for today, and the balance of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. REGLE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through March 16, on 
account of official business as Presiden- 
tial delegate to the inauguration of the 
President-elect of Brazil. 

Mr. PIRNIE (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), through March 16, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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Mr. Aparr (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), through March 16, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. KiuczynskI (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, March 13-15, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. HELsSTOSKI (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for today, on account of official 
business, 

Mr. Winn (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
official business as a member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hatt, for 40 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
Pottocxk), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Frnpiey (at the request of Mr. 
Pottock), for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
PolLLock), for 10 minutes, on Tuesday, 
March 14; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
PolLock), for 20 minutes, on Wednes- 
day, March 15; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Haut (at the request of Mr. Por- 
Lock), for 40 minutes on Wednesday, 
March 15; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland (at the request 
of Mr. Montrcomery), for 10 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. St GERMAIN (at the request of Mr. 
MONTGOMERY), for 5 minutes, on Tues- 
day, March 14; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fascett, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Monrcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. Epwarops of California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 14, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS, CALENDAR 
YEAR 1966, TO FACILITATE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives submits the following reports for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pursuant to section 4(b) of Public Law 
85-804: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: This is a report to the 
Congress pursuant to Section 4 of the Act of 
August 28, 1958, (72 Stat. 972), submitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives pursuant to Rule XL of that House. 

During calendar year 1966, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration util- 
ized the authority of the above-cited statute 
as follows: 

1. Extraordinary contractual adjustments 
authorized by the NASA Contract Adjust- 
ment Board: 

a. Under date of January 24, 1966, the 
Board authorized the adjustment of a con- 
tract for photographic, reproduction, micro- 
filming, and related services with Conti- 
nental Graphics, Inc., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, in the amount of $26,079.36, In the 
same decision, the Board authorized an ad- 
justment of another contract for similar 
services with the same contractor in an 
amount approximating $3,184, the exact 
amount to be determined upon further audit. 

b. Under date of January 27, 1966, the 
Board authorized the adjustment of a con- 
tract for the production and delivery of 
thermocouples, and the drawings, designs 
and specifications related thereto with Hy- 
Cal Engineering Co. of Santa Fe Springs, 
California, in the total amount of $6,645.93. 

c. Under date of March 23, 1966, the Board 
authorized the adjustment of a contract for 
the design, development and fabrication of a 
Ground Receiver System with Avco Corpora- 
tion, Electronics Division, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in a total amount approximating 
$3,410.08, the exact amount depending 
upon verification of calculations made by the 
contractor, 

d. Under date of October 25, 1966, the 
Board authorized the adjustment of the 
prime contract for the production and deliv- 
ery of the Apollo spacecraft with North 
American Aviation, Inc., of Downey, Cali- 
fornia, in the amount of $46,000. The ad- 
justment was authorized for the benefit of 
Central Technology, Inc., of Herrin, Illinois, 
a subcontractor to North American Aviation, 
Inc. for 24 docking ring separation systems. 

2. Actions under Project Stabilization 
Agreement applicable to construction work 
at Cape Kennedy, Florida. 

Under date of May 20, 1964, the Adminis- 
trator of NASA made a determination pursu- 
ant to the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-804), that, from and after April 1, 
1964, all contracts, or amendments or modifi- 
cations thereof, for the performance of con- 
struction work at the Patrick Air Force Base, 
Cape Kennedy, and the John F. Kennedy 
Space Center, should include a clause requir- 
ing contractors and all subcontractors there- 
under to abide by money provisions of a 
Project Stabilization Agreement, to the ex- 
tent such money provisions are determined 
by the Government to be reasonable. The 
Project Stabilization Agreement referred to 
is an agreement negotiated by and between 
the Patrick Air Force Base Contractor's Asso- 
ciation and other local and national associa- 
tions of contractors, and the Brevard Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. The purpose of this agree- 
ment is to promote stability, efficiency, and 
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economy of performance of contracts in- 
volving construction work at Patrick Air 
Force Base and the Cape Kennedy complex, 
The agreement was originally negotiated in 
1962, and re-negotiated for the period begin- 
ning April 1, 1964. 

On February 5, 1964, the President’s Missile 
Sites Labor Commission found the money 
provisions of the revised Project Stabilization 
Agreement to be reasonable for cost reim- 
bursement purposes and recommended that 
they be authorized for payment on all 
Government contracts. The determination 
under P.L. 85-804 made by the Administrator 
on May 20, 1964, was in implementation of 
the foregoing recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. Pursuant to this deter- 
mination, 12 NASA contracts for construc- 
tion work in the Cape Kennedy area, of a 
total value of $946,684, which were awarded 
or amended during 1966, included the clause 
making the money provisions of the above 
Project Stabilization Agreement applicable. 
While it is possible that inclusion of the 
clause resulted in some increase in costs 
under the contracts involved in an amount 
not readily determinable, the purpose of the 
Project Stabilization Agreement is to pro- 
mote the overall stability, efficiency, and econ- 
omy in performance of the contracts brought 
under it. 

8. Aetions under Project Stabilization 
Agreement applicable to construction work 
at the Mississippi Test Facility. 

Under date of September 26, 1963, the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA made a determination 
similar to that described in Paragraph 2 above 
with respect to contracts and subcontracts 
for construction work at the Mississippi Test 
Facility, in implementation of a Project 
Stabilization Agreement which had been ne- 
gotiated for that area and which expired on 
June 30, 1966. Pursuant to this determina- 
tion, seven contracts or amendments to ex- 
isting contracts for construction work at the 
Mississippi Test Facility, of a total value of 
$1,645,773, which were executed in 1966, in- 
cluded the clause making the money provi- 
sions of the Project Stabilization Agreement 
applicable. Of these seven contracts or con- 
tract amendments, five amendments to ex- 
isting contracts were executed directly by 
NASA and two new contracts were executed 
by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Mobile 
District, under a delegation of authority from 
the Administrator of NASA. While it is pos- 
sible that inclusion of the clause resulted in 
some increase in costs under the contracts 
involved in an amount not readily determin- 
able, it is noted again that the purpose of 
negotiating a Project Stabilization Agree- 
ment is to promote the overall stability, effi- 
ciency, and economy in performance of the 
contracts brought under it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. WEBB. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


506.A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations request involy- 
ing new obligational authority (H. Doc. No. 
83); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

507. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a notification as required 
by section 103 (d) (3) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

508. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a notification as required 
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by section 103 (d) (3) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

509. A letter from the national quarter- 
master general, Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S.A., Inc., transmitting a copy of the 
audit of financial transactions as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 85-530; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

510. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a report of actual procurement receipts for 
medical stockpile of civil defense emergency 
supplies and equipment purposes, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection 201(h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

511. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting a report of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of an additional 
facility project proposed to be undertaken 
for the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-188; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

512. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the progress 
of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
flight instruction program, covering the pe- 
riod January 1, 1966, through December 31, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

513. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to establish, in the House of Representatives, 
the office of Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, to amend the District of Columbia 
Election Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

514. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report on the amount of Export-Import Bank 
insurance and guarantees issued in connec- 
tion with U.S. exports to Yugoslavia for the 
month of January 1967, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title III of the Foreign Assistance 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 
1967, and to the Presidential determination 
of February 4, 1964; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

515. A letter from the Chairman, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
transmitting the first annual report of the 
work and operations of the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 705(d) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (H. Doc. No. 86); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

516. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report of instances wherein 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration utilized the authority granted, 
pursuant to the provisions of 72 Stat. 972; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

517. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of rec- 
ords proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

518. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, transmitting 
the 1966 annual report of the National Trust, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 89- 
665; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

519. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to revise the boundary of Grand 
Canyon National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

520. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the establishment of the 
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Redwood National Park in the State of Call- 
fornia, to provide economic assistance to 
local governmental bodies affected thereby, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs. 

521. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to docket No. 331 and 
docket No. 331-A, The Spokane Tribe of In- 
dians, suing on its own behalf and on behalf 
of the Upper, Middle and Lower Bands of 
the Spokane Indians or the Upper Spokane, 
Middle Spokane, or Lower Spokane Band of 
Indians, or any one or two of them alterna- 
tively, Petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 60 Stat. 1055 (25 U.S.C, 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

522. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prevent treminations of 
oil and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment 
and to authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated by 
operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

523. A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting a report 
of changes that will occur in the organiza- 
tional structure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 89-670; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

524. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the 52d an- 
nual report to the Commission, covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1966; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

525. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal and amend certain stat- 
utes fixing or prohibiting the collection of 
fees for certain services under the navigation 
laws; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

526. A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Enegry Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 9, 
1967 the following bills were reported on 
March 10, 1967: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 2529. A bill to amend 
the act of September 8, 1960, relating to the 
Washington Channel waterfront (Rept. No. 
115). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 6638. A bill to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to acquire certain real property in the 
District of Columbia determined to be 
necessary for use as a headquarters site for 
the Organization of American States or as 
sites for offices of other international organi- 
zations or governments of foreign countries, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 116). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CAREY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, H.R. 5277. A bill to amend 
the act of June 30, 1954, as amended, provid- 
ing for the continuance of civil government 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
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and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 117). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 3371. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharge 
from, the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 8, 1925, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 118). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 13, 1967] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7123. A bill making supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 119). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7054. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the pro- 
visions permitting the deduction, without 
regard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, 
of medical expenses incurred for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7055. A bill to amend section 32 (e) of 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish financial assistance 
in carrying out plans for works of improve- 
ment for land conservation and utilization, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H. R. 7056. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7057. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7058. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7059. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extension of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7060. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
of Indians on behalf of the Mississippi Bands 
and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
Bands of Chippewa Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7061. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of bridges across the Harvey Canal and 
the Bayou Segnette in Jefferson Parish, La.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 7062. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on paper industries machinery; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 7063. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an in- 
dividual’s foster child may in certain cases 
be treated as his natural child for purposes 
of determining his entitlement to a personal 
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exemption for such child; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7064. A bill to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7065. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to designate airports owned 
by a State or political subdivision thereof as 
international airports of entry if the State 
or political subdivision requests such desig- 
nation and agrees to provide the facilities 
and funds necessary for the administration 
of the customs laws at such airports; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7066. A bill to incorporate the Nation- 
al Counterintelligence Corps Association; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R. 7067. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to exclude ambulance 
drivers and attendants from the minimum 
wage and overtime compensation provisions 
of that act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 7068. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7069. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7070. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title X 
thereto which will establish a program to 
protect adult health by providing assistance 
in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional and community health protection 
centers for the detection of disease, by pro- 
viding assistance for the training of person- 
nel to operate such centers, and by provid- 
ing assistance in the conduct of certain 
research related to such centers and their 
operation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7071. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the Federal income tax for State and 
local incomes taxes paid by an individual 
during the taxable year; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7072. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
that accumulated sick leave be credited to 
the retirement fund or that the individual 
be reimbursed; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7073. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to the determina- 
tion of average pay for retirement purposes 
and the computation of retirement annuities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7074. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group life 
insurance and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance for Federal employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7075. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 7076. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr: GOODELL: 

H.R. 7077. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 
H.R. 7078. A bill to provide for equitable 
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acquisition practices, fair compensation, and 
effective relocation assistance in real prop- 
erty acquisitions for Federal and federally 
assisted programs; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 7079. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide assistance for owners and 
employees of small business concerns dis- 
placed or injured by Federal or federally 
assisted programs; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7080. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for more equitable 
treatment of persons affected by real property 
acquisitions in Federal or federally assisted 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 7081. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to exclude 
from consideration as income, for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for pension, 
all amounts paid to an individual under pub- 
lic or private retirement, annuity, endow- 
ment, or similar type plans or programa to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of facilities to control water and 
air pollution by allowing a tax credit for 
expenditures incurred in constructing such 
facilities and by permitting the deduction, 
or amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, 
of such expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 7083. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 22, 1928, relating to the issuance of 
patents for lands held under color of title, 
to liberalize the requirements for the con- 
veyance of the mineral estate, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 7084. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Col- 
orado River Basin project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 7085. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 7086. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
terans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H. R. 7087. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for 
coverage for hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R, 7088. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 7089. A bill to amend the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 to extend 
its coverage to certain additional counties; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7090. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 7091. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7092. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the admissibility 
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in evidence of confessions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7093. A bill to prohibit wiretapping by 
persons other than duly authorized law en- 
forcement officers engaged in the investiga- 
tion or prevention of specified categories of 
criminal offenses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7094. A bill to amend chapter 73, title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
obstruction of criminal investigations of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7095. A bill to permit the compelling 
of testimony with respect to certain crimes, 
and the granting of immunity in connection 
a aha to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7096. A bill to outlaw the Mafia and 
other o crime syndicates; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7097. A bill to provide for the popu- 
lar election of the Governor of Guam, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H. R. 7098. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966 for the fiscal year 1967; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 7099. A bill to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 7100. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7101. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7102. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 7103. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 

H.R. 7104. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
prescribed drugs among the items and serv- 
ices covered under the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program for the aged; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 7105. A bill to amend the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to strengthen and ex- 
pand food service programs for children; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 7106. A bill concerning the maximum 
interest rate; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7107. A bill to amend the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 and the Records Disposal 
Act of July 7, 1943, to provide for the im- 
proved direction and supervision by the 
President and by the Congress of the for- 
eign intelligence activities and special op- 
erations of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 7108. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7109. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 
H.R. 7110. A bill to amend section 32(e) of 
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title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish financial assistance 
in carrying out plans for works of improve- 
ment for land conservation and utilization, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 7111. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7112. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of certain turtle meat; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7113. A bill to increase the maximum 
rate of per diem allowance for employees of 
the Government traveling on official busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 7114. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs in order to secure 
within the Federal Government effective rep- 
resentation of the interests of consumers; to 
coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and other agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R.7115. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7116. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7117. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for certain amounts set aside by a taxpayer 
for the higher education of prospective col- 
lege students in his family, and a tax credit 
for certain amounts otherwise paid as educa- 
tional expenses to institutions of higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 7118. A bill to amend chapter 13 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that widows of veterans who die while suf- 
fering from a total and permanent service- 
connected disability shall be entitled to 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
under that chapter; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 7119. A bill to create a commission on 
the establishment of a Council of Free Na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 7120. A bill to establish an emergency 
program of direct Federal assistance in the 
form of direct grants and loans to certain 
hospitals in critical need of new facilities in 
order to meet increasing demands for service; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7121. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 7122, A bill to amend section 112(c) 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
that the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York shall be held at Brook- 
lyn, Hauppauge, and Mineola; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 7123. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution to provide 
for the resumption of trade with Rhodesia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.J. Res. 424. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution presery- 
ing the rights of the States with respect to 
public schools; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. HUNT: 

H.J. Res. 425. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUKENS: 

H.J. Res. 426, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.J. Res. 427. Joint resolution providing 
for the preparation and submission to the 
Congress of a master ground transportation 
plan for the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.J. Res. 428. Joint resolution to support 
the other American Republics in a historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.J. Res. 429. Joint resolution to support 
the other American Republics in a historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H. Con. Res. 275. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. Con. Res. 276. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for increased efficiency in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H. Con. Res. 277. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Res. 381. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GETTYS: 

H. Res. 382. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the res- 
ignation of the present Commissioner of 
Education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H. Res. 383. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, and 
establishing requirements for disclosure by 
Members, officers, and employees of the 
House of Representatives of assets and lia- 
bilities and relationships with certain busi- 
nesses, firms, and lobbyists, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
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57. By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the House 
of Delegates, West Virginia Legislature, re- 
questing the West Virginia delegation in Con- 
gress to take appropriate action to aid flood 
victims in West Virginia; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

58. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to renaming the Tehama-Colusa Canal; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

59. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to 
limiting the quantity of cotton-rayon textile 
imports and to increase the tariffs thereon; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

60. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, relative to the return 
without restriction to the States of a portion 
of Federal income taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

61. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to Federal fi- 
nancial assistance payments to domestic gold 
producers; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

62. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to the tax im- 
posed upon slot machines; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

63. Also, memoria] of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico, relative to exempt- 
ing from the highway use tax imposed under 
26 U.S.C. 4481, those trucks designated by 
State law as farm trucks; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

64, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relative to suc- 
cession to the Presidency and the Vice Pres- 
idency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

65. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relative to the 
release of moneys withheld from Federal aid 
highway funds to the States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7124. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 
pang to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 7125. A bill for the relief of Ekaterini 
Konst Dimopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 7126. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Ercolino; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 7127. A bill for the relief of Gilberto 
Oropa Zapanta and his wife, Lilia Za- 
Panta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7128. A bill for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7129. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jawahar N. Ghia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (by request) : 

H.R. 7130, A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Staropoli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 7131. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Patrick H. Harrington, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7132. A bill for the relief of Melbourne 

Murray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 7133. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gulizar Parseyan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 7134. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 

Vorrias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 7185. A bill for the relief of George 
Diamantopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 7136. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Luigia Di Giorgio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7137. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcelina Garcia Samson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 7138. A bill for the relief of Sebastiano 
Sarra Pistone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 7189. A bill for the relief of Rocco 

Esposito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


47. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Portland, Oreg., relative to repre- 
sentation of the District of Columbia in the 
U.S. Senate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 13, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian, and was called to 
order by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


O God, our Father, as we rejoice at 
the gift of another day, may its hours be 
made luminous by Thy presence—who 
art the light of all our seeing. Incline our 
hearts to keep Thy law, and in that law 
may we meditate day and night. 

Wherever we are called to stand in 
this epic hour, may we strike our blow 
for the truth of God and the freedom of 
man. 

In everything we are called to do, may 
we be at our best and so to be worthy 
of our high calling. 

Grant us the spirit of kindliness, of 
thoughtfulness, and of fair play in all 
our relationships. Deliver us from all 
malice and contempt less we hurt others 
and sour our own souls. 

Hear Thou our prayer as out of the 
depths we cry as we climb the world’s 
great altar stairs which slope through 
darkness up to Thee—and in dangerous 
days may we still be able to utter in 
glad and grateful confidence, though a 
host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear. 

The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; the Lord is the strength of my life, 
of whom should I be afraid. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 10, 1967, was dispensed with. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS AS IN LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, as in legislative ses- 
sion, and that each Senator’s statement 
therein be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN STATES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 84) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
@ message from the President of the 
United States on the meeting of Latin 
American States. Without objection, the 
message from the President will be 
printed in the Record, without being 
read, and appropriately referred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In less than a month, the leaders of 
the American States will meet in Punta 
del Este in Uruguay. 

It will be the first such meeting in a 
decade, and the second ever held, of the 
heads of the free nations of our hemi- 
spheric system. 

This meeting represents another link 
in the bond of partnership which joins us 
with more than 230 million neighbors to 
the south. 

The gathering is far more than a sym- 
bol of flourishing friendship. Its pur- 
pose is a review of the progress we have 
made together in a great adventure which 
unites the destinies of all of us. Beyond 
that it will include a common commit- 
ment to the historic and humane next 
steps we plan to take together. 

I look to this meeting with enthusiasm. 
The peaceful and progressive revolution 
which is transforming Latin America is 
one of the great inspirational movements 
of our time. Our participation in that 
revolution is a worthy enterprise blend- 
ing our deepest national traditions with 
our most responsible concepts of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 
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THE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


The cooperative spirit between the rest 
of the Americas and the United States 
has been building for decades. 

The establishment of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank in 1959, and the 
Act of Bogotá in 1960, under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower, helped 
turn that spirit to substance. In those 
historic compacts the American govern- 
ments pledged their joint efforts to the 
development of programs to improve the 
lives of all the people of Latin America. 
They provided the impetus for an action 
taken in 1961 on which the history of the 
hemisphere has since turned. That ac- 
tion—the Alliance for Progress, which 
moved dramatically forward under Presi- 
dent Kennedy—fused old dreams and 
fired new hopes. With its commitment 
of mutual assistance and self-help pro- 
grams, it attacked evils as old as the 
condition of man—hunger, ignorance, 
and disease. 

That Alliance is now 6 years old. 

What can we say of it? 

We can say that there is a clear record 
of progress. Per capita growth rates for 
Latin America show that more countries 
have broken the economic stagnation of 
earlier years. Reform and moderniza- 
tion are advancing as a new wave of 
managers and technicians apply their 
skills. There have been steady gains in 
private, national, and foreign invest- 
ments. Inflation is easing. The struggle 
for social justice is proceeding. 

These are all true. But the statements 
of progress are more meaningful, and 
they more realistically reflect the spirit 
of the Alliance, when they relate to the 
people for whose lives the Alliance itself 
was created. Since the Alliance began, 
and with the funds that we have con- 
tributed: 

Men, women, and children are alive to- 
day who would otherwise have died. 

One hundred million people are being 
protected from malaria—in 10 countries, 
deaths caused by malaria dropped from 
10,810 to 2,280 in 3 years’ time. Small- 
pox cases declined almost as sharply; 
1,200 health centers, including hospitals 
and mobile medical units, are in opera- 
tion or soon will be. 

For tens of thousands of families, the 
most fundamental conditions of life are 
improving. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand 
housing units have been, or are now be- 
ing, built, 2,000 rural wells and 1,170 port- 
able water supply systems have been built 
to benefit some 20 million persons. 

Children are going to school now who 
would not have gone before. 

Primary school enrollments have in- 
creased by 23 percent; secondary school 
enrollments by 50 percent; university en- 
rollments by 39 percent; 28,000 class- 
rooms have been built; 160,000 teachers 
have been trained or given additional 
training; more than 14 million textbooks 
have been distributed; 13 million school- 
children and 3 million preschoolers 
participate in school-lunch programs. 

Men whose fathers for generations 
have worked land owned by others now 
work it as their own. 

Sixteen countries have legislation deal- 
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ing directly with land reform; with U.S. 
assitance, 1.1 million acres have been 
irrigated and 106,000 acres reclaimed; 
more than 700,000 agricultural loans 
have benefited 3.5 million people; 15,000 
miles of road have been built or im- 
proved, many of them farm-to-market 
access roads. 

All of these are heartening facts. But 
they are only the beginning of the story, 
and only part of it. Statistics can only 
suggest the deep human meaning of 
hope alive now where once none lived. 
Statistics cannot report the wonder of a 
child born into a world which will give 
him a chance to break through the 
tyranny of indifference which doomed 
generations before him to lives of bleak- 
ness and want and misery. 

Nor can they reveal the revolution 
which has come about in the minds of 
tens of millions of people when they saw 
that their own efforts, combined with 
those of their governments and their 
friends abroad, could change their lives 
for the better. 

Perhaps most important of all, sta- 
tistics cannot adequately reflect the 
emergence of a vigorous, competent, and 
confident new generation of Latin 
American leaders. These men are de- 
termined to see realized in their own 
time a strong, modern Latin America, 
loyal to its own traditions and history. 
They are men who know that rhetoric 
and resolutions are no substitute for 
sustained hard work. 

And statistics can never tell us what 
might have been. They cannot record 
the shots which might have rung out in 
the avenidas and plazas of a dozen Latin 
American cities, but did not—or the 
howls of angry crowds which might have 
formed, but did not. The full success of 
the Alliance for Progress must be sought 
not only in what has been accomplished 
but in what has been avoided as well. 

Ferment gripped the hemisphere when 
the Alliance was born. In places 
throughout the world, terror with its 
bloodshed sought to redress ancient 
evils. And in some of these places—in 
Cuba and half a world away in southeast 
Asia—even greater evil followed the 
thrust of violence. Through their own 
efforts under the Alliance for Progress, 
the Latin Americans have transformed 
the hemisphere into a region of determi- 
nation and hope. 

The United States participation in 
the Alliance was a bold affirmation of its 
belief that the true revolution which bet- 
ters men’s lives can be effected peace- 
fully. The Alliance’s 6-year record of 
accomplishments is history’s clear testa- 
ment to the validity of that belief. 

It is also a testament to the validity of 
the underlying principle of self-help. 
Our support has been vitally important 
to the successes so far achieved. But 
the commitments and dedication of the 
Latin American nations themselves to 
these tasks has been the keystone of that 
success. 

THE TASK BEFORE US 

The record of progress only illumi- 
nates the work which still must be done 
if life for the people of this hemisphere 
is truly to improve—not just for today, 
but for the changing years ahead. 
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Last August, in a statement on the 
fifth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress, I described the challenge in 
these terms: 

If present trends continue, the population 
of this hemisphere will be almost 1 billion 
by the year 2000, Two-thirds—some 625 
million—will live in Latin America, What- 
ever may be done through programs to re- 
duce the rate of population growth, Latin 
America faces a vast challenge. 

Farm production, for instance, should in- 
crease by 6 percent every year, and that will 
be double the present rate. 

At least 140 million new jobs will need to 
be created. 

Over a million new homes should be built 
each year. 

More than 175,000 new doctors need to be 
trained to meet the very minimum re- 
quirements, 

Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms 
should be constructed. 

And annual per capita growth rates should 
increase to the range of 4 to 6 percent. 

These requirements, added to the demands 
of the present, mean that new sights must be 
set, that new directions and renewed drive 
must be found if we are to meet the 
challenge, if we are to move forward. 


It is with these sober problems con- 
fronting us that the leaders of the 
American States will meet at Punta del 
Este. 

PILLARS OF PROGRESS 


Our governments have been hard at 
work for months preparing for this 
meeting. 

Our concern has centered on the 
question of how we can speed the devel- 
opment process in Latin America. We 
know that growth and trade are inter- 
acting forces. We know that they de- 
pend on the free movement of products, 
people, and capital. We know they de- 
pend on people who are healthy and 
educated. We know that these con- 
ditions contain the seeds of prosperity 
for all of us. 

Further, based on our joint experience 
so far under the Alliance, we know that 
the future progress of the hemisphere 
must rest on four strong pillars: 

First, elimination of barriers to trade. 

Civilization in most of Latin America 
followed along the coastal rim of the 
continent. Today the centers of popu- 
lation are concentrated here. Vast in- 
ner frontiers lie remote and untouched, 
separated fron. each other by great 
rivers, mountains, forests, and deserts. 
Simon Bolivar saw these natural barriers 
as major obstacles to trade and com- 
munication and to his dream of a single 
great Latin American Republic. 

Because of them, Latin American 
countries for a century and a half tended 
to look outward for their markets to 
Europe and the United States. 

Now they are looking inward as well. 
They see the same barriers, but they 
see them as less formidable. They are 
confident that with modern technology 
they can be overcome. Now with proj- 
ects set in motion by the Alliance for 
Progress, men are beginning to carve 
roads along the slopes of the Andes, push 
bridges across the rushing rivers, con- 
nect power grids, extend pipelines and 
link the overland national markets. 

The barriers of nature symbolize ob- 
structions every bit as restrictive as the 
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artificial trade barriers that men erect. 
The work to remove them both must 
proceed together. 

Latin American leaders have seen the 
very real threat of industrial stagnation 
in the high tariff barriers they have 
erected against their commerce with 
each other. They see economic integra- 
tion as indispensable to their future in- 
dustrial growth. 

The Central American countries, stim- 
ulated by Alliance programs, have al- 
ready achieved spectacular increases 
in trade and investment. The larger 
grouping of South American States and 
Mexico, however, has approached eco- 
nomic unity at a slower pace. 

Now both groups together must sys- 
tematically move toward a Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market. When this is car- 
ried into effect, it will bring the most pro- 
found change in hemispheric relations 
since independence. The countries of 
Latin America have given clear and sure 
indication that they intend to join to- 
gether to advance toward this goal. 

Second, improvement of education. 

The burden of illiteracy, which the 
masses of people in Latin America have 
borne for centuries, is beginning to lift. 
In other times, the pace might have been 
satisfactory. It cannot be considered so 
today. 

The countries of Latin America hope 
and aim to be economically strong. 
Such nations will require trained people 
in an abundance far greater than their 
classrooms and laboratories provide. 
The scientists, the teachers, the skilled 
laborers, the administrators and the 
planners on whom tomorrow depends 
must be trained before tomorrow arrives, 
Children must go to school in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. Adults who have 
never written their names must be raised 
to the level of literacy. University fa- 
cilities must be expanded and scientific, 
technical, and vocational training must 
be provided of different kinds and in 
different fields. 

All of this means more schools and an 
expansion of educational opportunities 
to reach more and more people with 
every passing month. 

Third, agriculture. 

Half the people of Latin America live 
in rural areas. 

Most of that rural life is still shackled 
by poverty and neglect. Agricultural 
productivity is still restricted by out- 
dated methods and outmoded policies. 
Comprehensive programs and reforms 
must be accelerated to bring modern 
farming techniques to the campo. 

We and our neighbors to the south en- 
vision a dynamic Latin American agri- 
culture which will help raise the stand- 
ards of rural life. 

We envision a sufficient increase in 
the production of food to provide for 
their growing populations—and to help 
meet world needs as well. 

We envision a modernization of farm- 
ing policies and techniques which will 
lead to a healthy competitive climate for 
food production. 

Fourth, health. 

Finally, we will strive harder than 
ever before to improve the health of all 
the people. 
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The battle against diseases that kill 
and cripple will be intensified. 

Programs to make safe water supply 
and essential sanitation services avail- 
able to all will be accelerated. 

Nutrition levels for poor children and 
their parents will be advanced. 

These are the problems we face to- 
gether, and the promises we envision to- 
gether, as we prepare for Punta del Este. 

The problems are real. But the prom- 
ises are also real. They are not empty 
visions. They are all within our reach. 
They will not be accomplished quickly 
or easily. But they are objectives worthy 
of the support of all our people. 

INCREASED ASSISTANCE 


In keeping with the spirit of our com- 
mitment under the Alliance for Progress 
and after a careful review of the objec- 
tives which our Latin American neigh- 
bors have set for themselves, I believe 
that we should pledge increased financial 
assistance in the years ahead. 

The fundamental principle which has 
guided us in the past—demonstrated 
need and self-help—will continue to 
shape our actions in the future. 

I recommend that Congress approve 
a commitment to increase our aid by up 
to $1.5 billion or about $300 million per 
year over the next 5 years. 

It must not be at the expense of our 
efforts in other parts of this troubled 
world. 

This amount will be in addition to the 
$1 billion we have been annually invest- 
ing in the future of Latin American 
democracy, since the Alliance for Prog- 
ress began 6 years ago. The total value 
of our economic assistance, even after 
the proposed increases, will still be only a 
fraction of the resources the Latin Amer- 
ican nations are themselves investing. 

The $1.5 billion increase I propose 
must be considered an approximate fig- 
ure. Its precise determination will de- 
pend on steps which the Latin American 
nations themselves must take. But even 
so, we can project in a general way what 
will be necessary: 

First, agriculture, 
health. 

Approximately $900 million of this in- 
crease should be used over the next 5 
years to train teachers and build new 
laboratories and classrooms; to increase 
food production and combat the mamu- 
trition which stunts the promise of young 
children; to fight disease and cure the 
ill 


education, and 


One hundred million dollars of this 
amount has been included in the fiscal 
1968 budget totals. I will request that 
it be added to the new obligational au- 
thority of $543 million already recom- 
mended for the Alliance for Progress. 

For the next 4 fiscal years, the ad- 
ditional annual amount of some $200 
million is within the $750 million au- 
thorization for the Alliance for Progress 
approved by Congress last year. 

Second, a Latin American Common 
Market. 

Approximately one-quarter to one- 
half billion dollars over a 3-to-5-year 
period, beginning about 1970, may be re- 
quired to assist Latin America to move 
toward a common market. 

Progress in this direction will require 
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a period of transition. To help with this 
adjustment, assistance can be used to 
retrain workers, ease balance-of-pay- 
ments problems, and stimulate intra- 
Latin American trade. 

The members of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, including the United States, should 
be prepared to finance this assistance 
on an equitable matching basis. 

I will ask Congress to authorize these 
funds only when the first essential steps 
toward a common market are taken. 

Third, multinational projects—com- 
munications, roads, and river systems. 

Approximately $150 million over a 3- 
year period should provide additional 
funds to the Inter-American Bank’s 
Fund for Special Operations. These in- 
creased contributions can help finance 
preinvestment studies and a portion of 
the cost of new multinational projects: 
Roads to link the nations and people of 
Latin America; modern communication 
networks to speed communications; 
bridges to carry the fruits of commerce 
over river barriers, dams to stem the 
ravages of flood; hydroelectric plants to 
provide a plentiful source of power for 
growth and prosperity. 

We will request congressional authori- 
zation to provide this amount together 
with our regular $250 million annual 
contribution for each of the next 3 years 
to the Inter-American Bank’s Funds for 
Special Operations. 

We expect our partners in the Bank 
to increase their contributions on a pro- 
portional basis. 

CONCLUSION 


For the nations participating, Punta 
del Este will be a returning. It was 
there 6 years ago in that city by the sea, 
that the American nations framed the 
charter of the Alliance which unites the 
hopes of this hemisphere. 

We will be bringing with us the ac- 
cumulated wisdom shaped by the experi- 
ence gained in the years that have inter- 
vened. 

We have learned much. Our sister 
countries know, and know well, that the 
burden of the task is theirs, the decisions 
are theirs, the initiative to build these 
new societies must be theirs. They know 
that the only road to progress is the 
road of self-help. 

They know that our role can only be 
that of support, with our investment 
only a small portion of what they them- 
selves contribute to their future. 

This knowledge strengthens their own 
resolve, and their own commitment. 

The people of the United States have 
learned, over the 6 years since that first 
conference at Punta del Este, that the 
investment to which we pledged our sup- 
port there is a good and honorable one. 

It is an investment made in the spirit 
of our world view, so well described by 
a great American jurist, Learned Hand: 

Right knows no boundaries, and justice 
no frontiers; the brotherhood of man is not 
a domestic institution. 


That view of the world provides us 
with the knowledge that service is mu- 
tually rewarding. We have learned in 
the span of a generation that when we 
help others in a truly meaningful way, 
we serve our own vital interests as well. 

I could go to the summit meeting with 
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the President's executive authority and 
reach understandings with our Latin 
American neighbors on behalf of this 
country. I believe it is much more in 
our democratic tradition if the Execu- 
tive and the Congress work together as 
partners in this matter. 

I am, therefore, going to you in the 
Congress not after a commitment has 
been made, but before making any com- 
mitment. I seek your guidance and 
your counsel. I have already met with 
some 40 of your leaders. 

I am asking the entire Congress and 
the American people to consider thor- 
oughly my recommendations. I will 
look to their judgment and support as I 
prepare for our Nation’s return to Punta 
del Este. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe WHITE House, March 13, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
bore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“S.J. Res 9 
“A joint resolution, Ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States of America relating to suc- 

cession to the Presidency and Vice Presi- 

dency and to cases where the President 
is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office 


“Whereas, both Houses of the Eighty- 
Ninth Congress of the United States of 
America by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds of each House thereof, made the fol- 
lowing proposal to amend the Constitution 
of the United States of America in the fol- 
lowing words and figures, to wit: 

“Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to suc- 
cession to the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency and to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), that the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission by the Congress. 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
panon the Vice President shall become Pres- 
ident, 

“SEC. 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President, the Presi- 
dent shall nominate a Vice President who 
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shall take office upon confirmation by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses of Congress. 

“Sec. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, and until he transmits 
to them a written declaration to the con- 
trary, such powers and duties shall be dis- 
charged by the Vice President as Acting 
President, 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Whenever the Vice President and 
a majority of either the principal officers of 
the executive departments or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall immediately assume the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

“ ‘Thereafter, when the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
no inability exists, he shall resume the 
powers and duties of his office unless the 
Vice President and a majority of either the 
principal officers of the executive department 
or of such other body as Congress may by 
law provide, transmit within four days to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives their 
written declaration that the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. Thereupon Congress shall de- 
cide the issue, assembling within forty-eight 
hours for that purpose if not in session. If 
the Congress, within twenty-one days after 
receipt of the latter written declaration, or, 
if Congress is not in session, within twenty- 
one days after Congress is required to as- 
semble, determines by two-thirds vote of 
both Houses that the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
the Vice President shall continue to dis- 
charge the same as Acting President; other- 
wise, the President shall resume the powers 
and duties of his office.’ Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein: 

“SECTION 1. That said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America be, and the same is hereby, 
ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this pre- 
amble and Joint Resolution be forwarded 
by the Secretary of this State, to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, to the 
presiding officers of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
Archivist of the United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“HOUSE ENROLLED CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
No. 58 
“A concurrent resolution applying to the 

Congress to call a Convention for the pur- 

pose of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 


“Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana: 

“SEcTION 1. That this legislature respect- 
fully applies to the Congress of the United 
States to call a Convention for the p 


of proposing the following article as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall prohibit any state which shall have a 
bicameral legislature from apportioning the 
membership of one house of such legislature 
on factors other than population, provided 
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have been submitted to and approved by a 
vote of the electorate of that state. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
restrict or limit a state in its determination 
of how membership of governing bodies of 
its subordinate units shall be apportioned. 

“ ‘Sec, 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Congress.’ 

“Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, that if 
Congress shall have proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution identical with that con- 
tained in this Resolution prior to June 1, 
1967, this application for a Convention shall 
no longer be of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, that a duly 
attested copy of this Resolution be im- 
mediately transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each member of the Congress 
from this state.” 


MEMORIAL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a memorial signed by Robert 
M. Wright, and sundry other citizens of 
the State of Oklahoma, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the Soviet 
Consular Treaty, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1253. A bill to provide loan assistance 
for the replacement of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities destroyed as 
the result of certain disasters; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mercatr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1254. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
O. Melvin; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1255. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act for the purpose 
of providing additional protection for the 
interests of participants in and beneficiaries 
of employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1256. A bill for the relief of Safla Talibi 
Naz; 

S. 1257. A bill for the relief of Kuo-Hua 
I. 


S. 1258. A bill for the relief of Ramon G. 
Irigoyen; and 

S. 1259. A bill for the relief of Wouter 

Keesing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1260. A bill to amend the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public Law 
845-81); to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnusom when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 
S. 1261. A bill for the relief of Shirley 
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that the plan of such apportionment shall Levitz; to the Committee on Post Office and 


Civil Service. 
By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr, Jack- 
SON, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. CLARK, Mr, JAVITS, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 


HATFIELD) : 

S. 1262. A bill to authorize the Army Corps 
of Engineers to initiate a 3-year appraisal 
report of our national tidal and Great Lakes 
shoreline; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tross when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution providing for 
the peo payin ve and submission to the Con- 
gress of a master ground transportation pl 
for the United States; to the 8 5 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Javrrs, and Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER) : 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to support the 
other American Republics in a historic new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above joint resolution which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr, BAYH, Mr. Bocos, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CARL- 
SON, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dirksen, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr, 
HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr, INOUYE, 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. McGovern, Mr. McIn- 
TYRE, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Murr, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PEARSON, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Risicorr, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SmirH, Mr. Wiu1ams of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Younc of Ohio): 

S. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarray when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 815 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk on behalf of my distinguished 
colleague, the majority leader, and my- 
self a bill to amend Public Law 815. At 
all levels of government—local, State, 
and Federal—we share a responsibility 
for the education upon which democracy 
rests. We meet that responsibility in 
many ways. We have State equalization 
programs, which spread the costs of edu- 
cation among local school districts, some 
of which have larger tax bases than 
others. And we have Federal programs 
aimed at guaranteeing to all American 
youngsters an equal opportunity for edu- 
cational excellence. 

One of these programs helps local 
school districts replace and rebuild 
schools in areas proclaimed by the Presi- 
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dent to be disaster areas at the request 
of the Governor of the State. In this 
way, we meet our responsibility for edu- 
cation in broad areas hit by a flood, a 
hurricane, or other major disaster. 

But to the student, the loss of his 
school is a disaster—whether or not that 
loss can be so classified under existing 
legislation. He must go to class in make- 
shift classrooms, with little or no equip- 
ment, sometimes without even textbooks. 
This situation can go on for months, even 
years, while insurance is collected, plans 
and specifications are prepared, bids 
called for, contracts let, and a new school 
is built or the old one is repaired. Dur- 
ing this period, the students who went 
to that school are being educationally 
short-changed. This in itself is a serious 
situation. Even more serious is the prob- 
lem facing the district which operates 
the school. The insurance carried on 
most of the schools with which I am fa- 
miliar is a percentage of the average val- 
ue of the plant. Seldom, if ever, is it 
enough to replace the structure. And 
frequently the district is at or near statu- 
tory or constitutional bonded debt ceil- 
ings which prevent residents of the local 
district from bonding themselves for 
enough money to replace their school. 

This problem was pinpointed recently 
in Wolf Point, Mont. There fire de- 
stroyed the high school operated by 
School District 45 of Roosevelt County. 
Some 470 youngsters were going to the 
school, built in 1952 at a cost of $1 mil- 
lion. It was built in part with funds 
available under Public Law 815 of the 
81st Congress, now scheduled to expire at 
the end of June. 

A horseback estimate is that it will 
cost $2 million to replace the structure. 
At the very most, I am told, the district 
may collect $750,000 on its insurance. 
Recently the residents of the district 
voted a $530,000 bond issue to add 10 
classrooms to the existing school. That 
money has not yet been obligated so it 
may be available for rebuilding. So the 
district has $1,280,000 available for $2 
million worth of school construction. 
The district has an additional bonding 
capacity of $215,000. If this were voted, 
the district would have $1,495,000, or 
$505,000 less than it would need to re- 
place the structure which burned—with 
no provision for the needed enlargement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponge in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Montana has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league may have as much time as he de- 
sires to finish his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, this is not an unusual 
case, When my office called the Office of 
Education to discuss the situation, we 
were told that this was the third such 
case in a week. Fire, tornadoes and oth- 
er storms, and malicious mischief reg- 
ularly damage or destroy school build- 
ings across the Nation. 

With the great mobility of population 
in the United States, we can no longer 
refer to problems of this sort as being 
@ local problem. Apart from the hu- 
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manitarian reasons that we simply must 
do all possible to educate all of our chil- 
dren, it must be noted that the youngster 
who is deprived of education because of 
disaster, will undoubtedly become a 
worker and citizen of another locale. In 
short, it is to the mutual interest of the 
entire Nation to support this type of as- 
sistance. 

For years, I have included myself 
among those concerned with the educa- 
tion of our youngsters. As a Member 
of the other body, I helped write exten- 
sions of Public Law 815, under which 
taxes collected at the Federal level go 
directly to local districts to help build 
schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities. 

Public Law 815 now includes a section, 
under which schools can be replaced in 
major disaster areas. But there is no 
provision for replacement of individual 
schools, damaged or destroyed. 

Public Law 815 is scheduled to end on 
July 1. I am sure Congress will extend 
it. For the consideration of the ap- 
propriate committees considering that 
extension, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I propose to 
amend the law to provide for replace- 
ment of schools which are victims of pin- 
point disasters. 

Under our proposal, the Commissioner 
of Education could offer the school dis- 
trict an advance to replace the facilities 
damaged or destroyed. The advance 
would be in addition to the proceeds of 
insurance and money available from 
State, local, and other Federal sources, 
and would be repaid by the district. 

This would help districts move 
promptly to meet an emergency class- 
room shortage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1253) to provide loan as- 
sistance for the replacement of public 
elementary and secondary school facili- 
ties destroyed as the result of certain 
disasters, introduced by Mr. METCALF 
(for himself and Mr. MANSFIELD), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1253 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 16 (a) of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, 81st Congress), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN CASES 
OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 

“Src. 16. (a) In any case in which 

“(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency that such agen- 
cy is located in whole or in part within an 
area which after August 30, 1965, and prior 
to July 1, 1967, has suffered a major disas- 
ter as the result of any flood, drought, fire, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm; 

“(2) the Governor of the State in which 


such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
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and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 
and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such local educational agency 
that 

3) public elementary or secondary school 
facilities of such agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of such ma- 
jor disaster; 

“(4) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance available for the replacement or 
restoration of such school facilities; 

“(5) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including funds avail- 
able under other provisions of this Act), and 
from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, to provide the minimum 
school facilities needed or other catastrophe 
which, in the determination of the President 
pursuant to section 2 (a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a (a)), is or 
threatens to be of sufficient severity or mag- 
nitude to warrant disaster assistance by the 
Federal Government, or 

„(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any local educational agency that 
public elementary or secondary school facili- 
ties of such agency have been destroyed or 
seriously damaged as a result of fire, flood, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm, malicious ac- 
tion of any person known or unknown, or 
other catastrophe; and 
for the restoration or replacement of the 
school facilities so destroyed or seriously 
damaged; and 

“(6) in the case of any such major dis- 
aster, to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools 
in the school attendance area of the local 
educational agency has been disrupted or 
impaired by such disaster, such local edu- 
cational agency has complied with the pro- 
visions of section 7(a) (3) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), with respect to provisions 
for the conduct of educational programs 
under public auspices and administration in 
which children enrolled in such private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools may attend 
and participate, 
the Commissioner may provide the additional 
assistance necessary to enable such agency 
to provide such facilities, upon such terms 
and in such amounts (subject to the pro- 
visions of this section) as the Commissioner 
may consider to be in the public interest; 
but such additional assistance, plus the 
amount which he determines to be available 
from State, local, and other Federal sources 
(including funds available under other pro- 
visions of this Act), and from the proceeds 
of insurance, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placement of the school facilities destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the disaster. In all 
cases determined pursuant to clause (1) (8) 
of this subsection, and in any other case 
deemed appropriate by the Commissioner, 
such assistance shall be in the form of a 
repayable advance subject to such terms and 
conditions as he considers to be in the public 
interest.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to concur 
wholeheartedly with what my distin- 
guished colleague has just said. 

There is a situation of grave impor- 
tance at Wolf Point, Mont., in the north- 
eastern part of the State. It calls for 
prompt and effective action. My dis- 
tinguished colleague has indicated a way 
and a means by which this can be 
achieved at the earliest possible moment, 
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so far as the Senate is concerned. I 
join him in expressing the hope that ac- 
tion will be forthcoming shortly, to the 
end that this very difficult situation can 
be successfully resolved so that the 
youngsters who attend the Wolf Point 
High School in Roosevelt County can be 
given the utmost consideration as speed- 
ily as possible. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank my colleague. 
The people of Wolf Point in this par- 
ticular situation find it just as serious as 
if it were a countywide or regionalwide 
disaster under a Presidential proclama- 
tion. 

The whole point of the bill is to provide 
equality and equity so that we can pin- 
point the local disaster as well as the 
larger, regional disaster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And, as the Senator 
has said, there is precedent for the action 
proposed. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. In most of its provi- 
sions, the bill is identical with S. 2627, 
which I introduced in the 89th Congress. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
additional safeguards for the rights and 
interests of approximately 40 million 
persons, and their families, who are par- 
ticipants in and beneficiaries of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans. 
The added protection would be furnished 
by the inclusion of four new and sorely 
needed areas of firm regulation in the 
existing statute. They would, first, 
establish minimum standards and re- 
quirements for the administration, 
supervision, and disbursement of all em- 
ployee benefit plans; second, establish 
minimum fiduciary standards of conduct 
for all persons charged with the opera- 
tions of the plans and the handling of 
the funds; third, provide adequate pen- 
alties for violations; and fourth, provide 
for the recovery of losses suffered by 
such funds through mismanagement, 
dishonesty, or the receipt by any fiduci- 
ary of personal profits derived from the 
funds. 

Investigations and hearings of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, of which I am chairman, 
have during the past several years given 
clear indication that the existing laws do 
not adequately deter and prohibit the 
actions of corrupt and dishonest persons 
who devise adroit schemes to deplete the 
assets of welfare and pension funds. 
Testimony showed that the present stat- 
ute is not sufficiently restrictive to pro- 
hibit the kinds of scandalous manipula- 
tions disclosed in our hearings. I will 
cite two examples: 

In 1965, the subcommittee conducted 
hearings on the diversion of approxi- 
mately $4,200,000 from the welfare funds 
of two unions in the New York area. A 
man named George Barasch, who dom- 
inated the two unions, was the union 
trustee of the welfare funds, appointed 
for life. Barasch managed, through a 
series of complicated maneuvers, to di- 
vert the funds to overseas “research” 
foundations in Liberia and Puerto Rico. 
The foundations were under his com- 
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plete control, and he had the power to 
distribute their assets as he pleased. 
Testimony by officials of the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Labor showed that 
this scheme to deplete the trust funds 
apparently had been accomplished with 
impunity. Through efforts initiated by 
the subcommittee and carried out by the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
the entire sum of $4,200,000 which had 
been diverted was restored to the trust 
funds of the two unions, and Barasch 
was removed from his lifetime positions 
as trustee. 

The subcommittee held hearings in 
1966 relating to certain improper and 
corrupt activities of a labor relations 
firm called National Consultants Associ- 
ated, Ltd., and one of its principal offi- 
cers, Jack McCarthy. Although the in- 
vestigation focused primarily on Mc- 
Carthy’s operations as a management 
representative who negotiated collective 
bargaining agreements with several 
unions which he controlled, certain 
abuses in the field of employee benefit 
plans were disclosed by the evidence in 
the hearings. For example, McCarthy 
was financially involved with a plan for 
dental service for members of several 
unions which he controlled. The plan 
offered a minimum of dental service to 
the participants, since it was essentially 
only a dentists’ referral bureau. The 
union members had to pay for the dental 
work involved. However, testimony 
showed that McCarthy made personal 
profits of at least $20,700 from the 
scheme, and that the assets of the union 
welfare funds were unconscionably de- 
pleted by at least $209,000. Another 
scheme by Jack McCarthy, undertaken 
when he was the trustee of a union wel- 
fare fund, involved a real estate trans- 
action in which union welfare funds 
contributed heavily to windfall profits of 
$45,780 for Jack McCarthy’s mother over 
A 10-year period. This represented a 
profit of 832 percent above the original 
investment of $5,500, which purportedly 
was provided by McCarthy’s mother. 

Members of the subcommittee were 
shocked during these hearings to learn 
that the assets of employee benefit plans 
could be diverted so readily from the 
interests of their participants and bene- 
ficiaries. It is evident that the Congress 
has failed to enact laws in this field that 
will deter and prohibit abuses and cor- 
ruption by dishonest men, and, therefore, 
it is incumbent upon us to revise and 
strengthen the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
administration has indicated its under- 
standing that the existing laws do not 
adequately safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of the working men and women 
for whose benefit the plans were devised. 
On February 20, 1967, a bill (S. 1024) to 
amend the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act was introduced in the 
Senate, and an identical bill was intro- 
duced in the other body on the same day. 
During his introductory remarks to the 
bill, the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] indicated that the admin- 
istration was aware of the contributions 
made in this field by the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
when he said: 
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The need for a bill on this subject was 
made clear by the hearings conducted by the 
McClellan committee in the summer of 1965 
and by the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Corporate Pension Funds and 
Other Private Retirement and Welfare Funds. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3924, February 
20, 1967.) 


I am pleased to see that a number of 
provisions of S. 1024 are so similar to 
certain sections of the bill which I in- 
troduce today that it is apparent that 
close consideration was given during the 
drafting of S. 1024 to the recommenda- 
tions made by the subcommittee in its 
report to the Senate on the George Bar- 
asch case, and to my bill S. 2627 of the 
89th Congress. The subcommittee, how- 
ever, was not provided with copies of S. 
1024 to examine and consider prior to 
its introduction, nor was the chairman 
asked to cosponsor this measure in which 
the subcommittee has such a keen and 
continuing interest. We did receive 
copies of the bill on February 21, 1967, 
the day after its introduction, and it has 
since been studied. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
bill is, in my opinion, a reasonable and 
workable approach to solving the prob- 
lem of improving the supervision and 
administration of welfare and pension 
funds. I consider its provisions worthy 
of support. I could scarcely voice a con- 
trary opinion, since the provisions of S. 
1024 follow so closely the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee and the pro- 
visions of this bill which I reintroduce 
today. 

However, I believe that the existing 
statute needs certain additional provi- 
sions and further strengthening in areas 
which are not included in S. 1024. 
Among these matters included in my pro- 
posal are: First, a specific prohibition 
against the removal of funds beyond the 
jurisdiction of Federal district courts; 
second, limitations upon the length of 
terms of trustees of employee benefit 
plans; third, prohibitions of specific 
abuses, improprieties, and illicit acts of 
the kind disclosed by the subcommittee’s 
investigations; and fourth, more strin- 
gent sanctions and penalties for viola- 
tions than are proposed in S. 1024. 

I commend the President for his con- 
cern in this important field of the na- 
tional economy and for submitting his 
recommendations and the proposal em- 
bodied in S. 1024 to the Congress for 
consideration. I believe that the bill I 
introduced today will serve equally well 
as a good foundation for new legislation. 
If its measures are considered by the 
appropriate legislative committee, and 
if its principal features are enacted into 
law, then we shall have made real prog- 
ress toward deterring and eliminating 
the raiding and looting of welfare and 
pension plans by corrupt and dishonest 
persons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp, together with a summary of the 
proposed bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and summary will.be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1255) to amend the Wel- 
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fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
for the purpose of providing additional 
protection for the interests of partici- 
pants in and beneficiaries of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans, in- 
troduced by Mr. McCLELLAN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
S. 1255 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 
as amended, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE II—SAFEGUARDS FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND 
PENSION BENEFIT FUNDS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide additional safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the interests of participants in and 
beneficiaries of employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans (1) by providing certain 
minimum standards and requirements for 
the maintenance and management of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit funds; 
(2) by providing certain minimum fiduciary 
standards of conduct, responsibility, and ob- 
ligation, upon all persons engaged in, or re- 
sponsible for, receiving, holding, managing, 
investing, lending, disbursing, or otherwise 
handling any of such funds; (3) by provid- 
ing sanctions and penalties for breaches of 
such fiduciary standards; and (4) by provid- 
ing for the recovery of losses suffered by such 
funds by reason of the refusal or failure of 
such persons to maintain and abide by such 
fiduciary standards. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 202. As used in this title— 

“(1) The term ‘employee welfare benefit 
fund’ means any fund established pursuant 
to or in connection with an employee welfare 
benefit plan subject to this Act, for the pur- 
pose of providing medical, surgical, or hos- 
pital care or benefits, or benefits in the event 
of sickness, accident, disability, death, or un- 
employment, for the participants in such 
welfare benefit plan and/or their benefi- 
ciaries. 

“(2) The term ‘employee pension benefit 
fund’ means any fund established pursuant 
to or in connection with an employee pen- 
sion benefit plan (including a profit-sharing 
plan) subject to this Act, for the purpose of 
providing pensions, annuities, or other re- 
tirement benefits for the participants in such 
pension benefit plan, and/or their benefici- 
aries. 

“(3) The term ‘fund’, when employed in 
a context which refers to the holding, dis- 
tribution, investment, or earnings thereof, 
or to payments or transfers therefrom, means 
the moneys, stocks, bonds, debentures, or 
other assets thereof, or deeds, mortgages, or 
other evidences of ownership of assets or 
ownership of interests in assets; but such 
term, when so employed, does not include 
any welfare or pension insurance policy, con- 
tract or plan issued or entered into by an 
insurance company organized under the laws 
of the several States of the United States 
and does not include any premiums, money, 
or other thing of value which has been paid 
thereof, or deposited thereunder. 

“REQUIREMENTS RESPECTING FUNDS 

“Sec. 203. (a) All employee welfare bene- 
fit funds and all employee pension benefit 
funds, whenever established, shall be deemed 
to be trust funds and to be subject to the 
terms and conditions provided in this sec- 
tion, whether or not established pursuant 
to trust agreements or other written instru- 
ments. 

“(b) Any employee welfare benefit fund 
and the income accruing thereto shall be 
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available for expenditure only for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of (1) paying to the 
participants in the employee welfare benefit 
plan pursuant to which such fund was estab- 
lished or their beneficiaries (or both), med- 
ical, surgical, hospital, sickness, accident, dis- 
ability, death, or unemployment benefits pro- 
vided under such plan and (2) defraying the 
reasonable costs of administration of such 
plan, 

“(c) Any employee pension benefit fund 
and the income accruing thereto shall be 
available only for the sole and exclusive pur- 
pose of paying to the participants in the 
employee pension benefit plan pursuant to 
which such fund was established or their 
beneficiaries (or both), the retirement bene- 
fits (including disability retirement benefits) 
and death benefits (if any) provided under 
such plan and for defraying the reasonable 
costs of administration of such plan. 

„d) No gift of money or other assets shall 
be made or accepted from an employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit fund for any purpose. 

“(e) The term of a trustee elected or ap- 
pointed after the effective date of this title 
for any employee welfare or pension benefit 
fund shall not be for a period longer than 
three years, and the term of any person serv- 
ing as a trustee of any employee welfare or 
pension benefit fund, on the effective date 
of this title shall expire not later than three 
years after such date, except that pursuant 
to a plan submitted to and approved by the 
Secretary pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by him the term of a trustee elected 
or appointed after the effective date of this 
title for any employee welfare or pension 
benefit fund may be for a period not longer 
than six years, and the term of any person 
serving as a trustee of any employee welfare 
or pension benefit fund, on the effective date 
of this title, shall, pursuant to such excep- 
tion, expire not later than six years after 
such date. Nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed to prohibit the reelection or 
reappointment of any qualified individual 
upon the expiration of such term. 

“(f) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section shall be fined not 
more than $2,000, or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 


“SITUS OF EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND PENSION 
BENEFIT FUNDS 


“Sec. 204. The situs of every employee wel- 
fare benefit fund and every employee pension 
benefit fund shall at all times be located 
within the jurisdiction of one or more of the 
District Courts of the United States, or one 
or more of the United States courts of any 
territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, and no part of 
any such fund shall be transferred, deposited, 
invested, loaned or held outside the United 
States except pursuant to a plan submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary pursuant 
to regulations promulgated by him. Noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to require approval by the Secretary 
of the purchase by an employee welfare or 
pension benefit fund of securities listed and 
traded on an exchange subject to regulation 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
or securities in an investment company reg- 
istered under the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, or securities of a public utility hold- 
ing company registered under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 

“LOANS 

“Sec, 205. (a) No loan of moneys or other 
assets shall be made from any employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit fund, unless such loan 
is secured by assets which are pledged and 
obligated by the borrower as collateral and 
which are of a value not less than the 
amount of such loan. No such loan shall be 
made except pursuant to a duly executed and 
signed instrument which specifies the 
amount and term of the loan, the rate of 
interest to be paid by the borrower, and the 
location and complete description of the 
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property which is being pledged by the bor- 
rower as collateral for such loan. This pro- 
vision shall not prevent the use of the fund 
by the trustees for payment of premiums or 
benefits for employees of an employer who 
has defaulted in the payment of one or more 
of his required contributions to the trust 
fund and any such use of the fund shall not 
be considered a loan. 

“(b) No loan shall be made from an em- 
ployees welfare or pension benefit fund to 
any borrower if the situs of either his legal 
domicile, or of the assets, if any, which he 
proposes to pledge as security for such loan, 
is located outside the jurisdiction of the 
Courts referred to in section 204. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the making of unsecured 
loans from any employee welfare or pension 
benefit fund to any individual who is a 
participant or beneficiary of such fund, but 
the aggregate amount of the unpaid balance 
of such loans to any individual outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed $500. 

“(d) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section or section 204, shall 
be fined not more than $2,000, or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 


“PIDUCIARY STATUS OF CERTAIN PERSONS WITH 
RESPECT TO FUNDS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Each administrator, officer, 
director, trustee, and member of any execu- 
tive board or similar governing body of any 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund, 
and any employee of such fund who receives, 
disburses, or otherwise exercises any contro) 
or authority with respect to the moneys or 
other assets of such fund, is a fiduciary and 
occupies a position of trust in relation to 
such fund and its participants and bene- 
ficiaries individually and as a group. It is, 
therefore, the responsibility, obligation, and 
duty of each such fiduciary, taking into ac- 
count the purposes and functions of such 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund, to 
hold its money and other assets solely and 
exclusively for the participants and bene- 
ficiaries of such fund, and to handle, manage, 
invest and expend the same in a manner 
consistent with the purposes for which the 
fund was established and the provisions of 
this title, and in his conduct of the affairs of 
such fund, to exercise the same degree of 
care and skill as would be exercised by a rea- 
sonably careful, diligent, and prudent man. 

“(b) No person who is a fiduciary of an 
employee welfare of employee pension bene- 
fit fund shall deal with such fund, represent 
any other party dealing with such fund, or 
use his influence in behalf of any other party 
dealing with such fund, in any matter in 
which such fiduciary or such party has a fi- 
nancial interest the advancement of which 
would be contrary to the financial or other 
interests of such fund, nor shall any such 
person otherwise act as an adverse party or 
in behalf of an adverse party in dealing with 
such fund. 

“(c) No person who is a fiduciary of an 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund, a 
labor organization (including an official 
thereof) which represents employees who are 
participants in or beneficiaries of such fund, 
or an employer (including an official there- 
of) of any employee who is a participant in 
or beneficiary of any such fund, shall bor- 
row, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
assets from such fund, nor shall any invest- 
ment be made from such fund, except that 
& loan or investment may be made from such 
a fund to any such employer in any case in 
which the Secretary determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by him, 
that such loan or investment would. be in 
the interest of such fund or its participants 
or beneficiaries. 

d) No person shall directly or indirectly 
hold or acquire any pecuniary or other in- 
terest in an employee welfare or pension 
benefit fund of which he is a fiduciary, which 
conflicts with his responsibilities, obligations 
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and duties toward such fund and its par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries. 

“(e) No person shall accept any gratuity, 
commission, or kickback, or share in any ac- 
crued profit, in connection with the manage- 
ment, investment, disbursement, or other 
handling of any of the moneys or other assets 
of an employee welfare or pension benefit 
fund of which he is a fiduciary. 

() No person shall, directly or indirectly, 
receive or accept any payment, pledge, hy- 
pothecation, assignment, or other transfer 
out of the moneys or other assets of an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit fund of 
which he is a fiduciary. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any person from receiving 
(1) any benefit to which he may be entitled 
as a participant in or beneficiary of an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit fund, or (2) 
any reasonable compensation for, or reim- 
bursement of expenses properly and actually 
incurred in, the performance of his duties as 
a fiduciary of such fund. 

“(h) Any fiduciary of an employee welfare 
or pension benefit fund who willfully breach- 
es any of the responsibilities, obligations, or 
duties imposed on fiduciaries of such funds 
by this title, shall be held personally liable 
to such funds for any losses resulting from 
such breach and his personal assets shall be 
subject to attachment in behalf of such fund 
for purposes of reimbursement. 

01) Any fiduciary of an employee welfare 
or pension benefit fund who knowingly agrees 
to or condones the breach by any other 
fiduciary of such fund, of the responsibil- 
ities, obligations, or duties imposed on fiduci- 
aries of such funds by this title, shall be held 
Hable to such fund for any losses resulting 
from such breach, individually and jointly 
with the fiduciary whose breach is condoned 
or agreed to, and the personal assets of each 
such fiduciary shall be subject to attach- 
ment in behalf of such fund for purposes of 
reimbursement. 

“(j) Any fiduciary of an employee welfare 
or pension benefit fund who willfully breach- 
es any of the responsibilities, obligations, or 
duties imposed on fiduciaries of such funds 
by this title shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“(k) Any exculpatory provision and any 
exculpatory general or special resolution 
which purports to relieve any fiduciary of an 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund 
from liability for any breach of the respon- 
sibilities, obligations, or duties declared by 
this title, shall be void as against public 
policy. 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS 
HOLDING POSITIONS OF TRUST 


“Src. 207. (a) (1) No person shall serve as 
an administrator, officer, director, trustee, or 
member of any executive board of similar 
governing body or an employee welfare or 
pension benefit fund, or as an employee who 
receives, disburses, or otherwise exercises any 
control or authority with respect to the 
moneys or other assets of such a fund for 
any period which is within the five-year 
period which commences with whichever of 
the following dates is the later— 

“(A) the date he was convicted of (1) rob- 
bery, (li) bribery, (ili) extortion, (iv) em- 
bezzlement, (v) grand larceny, (vi) burglary, 
(vii) arson, (vill) violation of any Federal 
or State law dealing with narcotics, (ix) rape, 
(x) murder, (xi) assault with intent to kill, 
(xii) assault which inflicts or is intended to 
inflict grievous bodily injury, (xiii) any other 
crime which involyes moral turpitude and 
for which a prison term of one year or more 
may be imposed, (xiv) conspiracy to commit 
any of the aforesaid crimes, (xv) violation of 
any provision of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, violation of any provision of the 
Labor- ent Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, or violation of any provision of this Act, 
if a fine or prison term is imposed as a re- 
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sult of conviction of such violation, or (xvi) 
conspiracy to commit any such violation, if 
@ fine or prison term is imposed as a result 
of such conspiracy, or 

“(B) the date of the termination of any 
prison term imposed as a result of the con- 
viction of any crime or violation referred to 
in paragraph (A), 
unless prior to the expiration of such five- 
year period such person shall have been 
granted a duly executed pardon for the com- 
mission of such crime or violation and fully 
restored to all rights of citizenship which 
were revoked as a result of the conviction 
of such crime or violation. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), a con- 
viction shall be deemed to have occurred 
on the date of the judgment of conviction 
is entered by the trial court, or, if later, the 
date the judgment of the trial court is sus- 
tained on appeal. 

“(3) The provisions of this subsection 
shall apply to convictions occurring before 
as well as on and after the effective date of 
this title. 

“(b) No administrator, officer, director, 
trustee, or member of any executive board 
or similar governing body of an employee 
welfare or pension benefit fund, and no em- 
ployee who receives, disburses or otherwise 
exercises any control or authority with re- 
spect to the moneys or other assets of such 
a fund, shall knowingly assent to any per- 
son’s assumption or holding of any of the 
positions herein designated, in violation of 
this section. 

„e) Any person who willfully violates 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 


“DISSOLUTION OR MERGER OF EMPLOYEE WELFARE 
AND PENSION BENEFIT FUNDS 


“SEc, 208. (a) No employee welfare or 
pension benefit fund having assets in excess 
of $25,000 shall pay out or transfer any of 
its assets upon dissolution or merger with 
any other fund except in accordance with a 
plan (1) complying with general regulations 
issued by the Secretary or (2) the provisions 
of which have been approved by the Secre- 
tary as being fair and equitable to the par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries, and to any other 
person who has a legal or equitable interest 
in such fund or the assets thereof by reason 
of having made financial contribution there- 
to or otherwise. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
plan of dissolution or merger of any employee 
welfare or pension benefit fund which pro- 
vides for the distribution directly or indi- 
rectly to or for the benefit of any person 
occupying or who previously occupied a 
position involving fiduciary responsibilities, 
obligations, and duties in respect to such 
fund except to the extent that such person 
may be entitled thereto as one of the par- 
ticipants or beneficiaries for whose benefit 
such fund was established, or as a person 
who, because of financial contributions made 
to such fund or otherwise, has a legal or 
equitable interest therein the enforcement of 
which would be fair and equitable, the in- 
terests of all parties considered. 

“(c) Proceedings on application for ap- 
proval of plans of dissolution or merger shall 
be conducted in accord with the provisions 
and requirements of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

“(d) Any person aggrieved by the final 
determination of the Secretary may within 
sixty days thereof file with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
or with any other United States circuit court 
of appeals having jurisdiction of the situs of 
the employee welfare or pension benefit fund, 
a petition for review of such final determina- 
tion. A copy of the petition shall forthwith 
be transmitted by the clerk of such court to 
the Secretary. The Secretary shall thereupon 
file in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based such final determination 
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as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(e) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence, and the Secre- 
tary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
determination, and shall certify to the court 
the transcript and record of the further pro- 
ceedings. Such new or modified findings of 
fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported 
by substantial evidence. 

“(f) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Secretary or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part, The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(g) If no petition for review is filed pur- 
suant to and within the time prescribed in 
subsection (d), the final determination of 
the Secretary shall become final and shall 
not thereupon be subject to review by any 
court. 

“(h) The Secretary shall from time to time 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section, 


“IMPROPER TRANSACTIONS WITH FIDUCIARIES 


“Src, 209. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to accept any money or other thing 
of value from the assets of any employee 
welfare or pension benefit fund pursuant to 
any transaction with any person occupying 
the position of a fiduciary in relation to such 
fund, if such transaction is contrary to or 
involves any violation of the responsibilities, 
obligations, and duties imposed upon such 
fiduciary under any of the provisions of this 
title, and any contract or ent pro- 
viding for such transaction shall be null and 
void. 

“(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both. 


“CIVIL SUITS—REMOVAL OF TRUSTEES 


“Sec. 210, (a) The Secretary or any person 
who has a legal or equitable interest in any 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund or 
the assets thereof may petition the appro- 
priate district or other court of the United 
States to remove any person occupying a fl- 
duciary position in relation to such fund 
and, pending the replacement of such person, 
to appoint an appropriate individual to carry 
out the duties of the person to be removed. 

“(b) If the court finds that (1) such per- 
son is failing to carry out his fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities, obligations, or duties with 
respect to such fund, or (2) such person is, 
because of past criminal activity, past record 
in serving in a fiduciary capacity in relation 
to a similar fund, or because of other pro- 
visions of this title, disqualified or unsuitable 
to act in a fiduciary capacity for such fund, 
the court shall issue an order prohibiting 
such person from continuing to serve as a 
fiduciary of such fund, and, if the court 
deems the same to be necessary or desirable 
to protect such fund and its assets or the 
persons having legal or equitable interests 
therein, the court shall appoint a compe- 
tent and appropriate person to serve as a 
fiduciary of such fund, in the place of the 
person being removed therefrom, until such 
time as another person may be appointed 
or elected. 

„(e) No person who has been removed 
(other than a person who has been removed 
because of physical or mental incapacity) 
pursuant to this section as a fiduciary of an 
employee welfare or pension benefit fund 
shall thereafter be eligible to serve in a fidu- 
ciary capacity for or in behalf of such fund 
or any other employee welfare or pension 
benefit fund for a period of five years. 
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“RECOVERY OF FUNDS 


“Sec, 211, (a) In any case in which (1) 
any person has engaged in acts or practices 
in relation to any employee welfare or pen- 
sion benefit fund in violation of any provi- 
sion of this title and (2) such employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit fund or the partici- 
Pants or beneficiaries of such fund have 
suffered financial loss (including losses re- 
sulting from any failure to credit to such 
fund, any of the income accruing from any 
investment or other use or manipulation of 
the assets of such fund by such person) by 
reason of such acts or practices, and (3) the 
amount of such loss has not been recovered 
by or on behalf of such fund or its partici- 
pants and beneficiaries, the Secretary or any 
such participant or beneficiary may bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States or in the proper United States 
court of any territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States to 
recover any such unrecovered amount on be- 
half of such fund. 


“INJUNCTIONS AND PROSECUTIONS OF OFFENSES 


“SEC, 212. (a) In any case in which any 
person is engaged or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices which constitute or 
will constitute a violation of this title, any 
person who has a legal or equitable interest 
in any employee welfare or pension benefit 
fund (or the Secretary, upon request of the 
person having such interest) may bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States or in the proper United States 
court of any territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, to 
enjoin such acts or practices and for such 
other relief as may be appropriate. Upon a 
proper showing a permanent or temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States, and the United States court of any 
territory or other place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, shall have 
jurisdiction, for cause shown, to grant in- 
junctive and other appropriate relief in any 
action involving any violation of this title. 
“SECRETARY TO BE REPRESENTED BY SOLICITOR 

“Sec. 213. Any civil action authorized to be 
brought under this Act by the Secretary may 
be brought in his behalf by the Solicitor of 
the Department of Labor, who shall repre- 
sent the Secretary in all such actions. 

“EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 

“Sec. 214, Except insofar as any present or 
future law of the United States or of any 
territory or State may be inconsistent with 
this Act, nothing in any provision of this 
title shall be construed as exempting any 
person from liability, duty, penalty, or 
punishment provided by any such law in re- 
gard to any criminal offense referred to in 
this title or in regard to the operation or 
administration of employee welfare or pen- 
sion benefit funds, or in any manner to au- 
thorize the operation or administration of 
any such fund contrary to any such law.” 
TECHNICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Src. 2, The Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act is further amended as follows: 

(1) After the first section insert the follow- 
ing center heading “TITLE I—DISCLOSURE AND 
REPORTING”. 

(2) In section 2(b), strike out “Act” and 
substitute “title”. 

(3) In section 9(a), strike out “Act” and 
substitute “title”. 

(4) Amend section 5(a) to read as follows: 

“(a) The administrator of an employee 
welfare benefit plan or an employee pension 
benefit plan shall publish in accordance 
with section 8 to each participant or bene- 
ficiary covered thereunder (1) a description 
of the plan and (2) an annual financial re- 
port. Such description and such report shall 
contain the information required by sections 
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6 and 7 of this Act and such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary shall determine to be 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. The Secretary may by 
regulations provide for the exemption from 
all or any part of the reporting and disclosure 
requirements of this Act of any class or type 
of welfare or benefit plans, if the Secretary 
find that the application of such require- 
ments to such plans is not required in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act.” 

(5) Section 90d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) The Secretary shall have power, when 
he believes it necessary in order to determine 
whether any person has violated or is about 
to violate any provision of this Act, to make 
an investigation and in connection there- 
with he may enter such places and 
such records and accounts and question such 
persons as he may deem necessary to enable 
him to determine the facts relative thereto. 
The Secretary may report to interested per- 
sons or Officials concerning the facts required 
to be shown in any report required by this 
Act and concerning the reasons for failure or 
refusal to file such a report or any other 
matter which he deems to be appropriate 
as a result of such an investigation.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective ninety days after the 
date of its enactment. 


The summary presented by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN is as follows: 
SUMMARY 


A proposed bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act for the pur- 
pose of providing additional protection for 
the interests of participants in and bene- 
ficiaries of employee welfare and pension 
benefit plans 
The bill would amend the act by adding a 

new title: Title II—Safeguards for the pro- 

tection of employee welfare and pension 
benefit plans. 
TITLE II 


Section 201. Statement of purpose 


The bill would protect the interests of 
participants and beneficiaries of welfare and 
pension funds by: (1) providing minimum 
standards and requirements for such funds; 
(2) providing minimum fiduciary standards 
of conduct; (3) providing penalties for vio- 
lations; (4) providing for the recovery of 
losses from funds. 


Section 202. Definitions 


This section provides definitive language 
for “employee welfare benefit fund” and for 
“employee pension benefit fund” in keeping 
with the existing act which it amends. It 
includes, within pension funds, all benefits 
received from profit-sharing plans operated 
upon a pension or annuity basis. It defines 
the term “fund” to cover all assets, interests, 
earnings and other moneys of the benefit 
plan, but it excludes welfare and pension in- 
surance policies and contracts and the pre- 
miums already paid to insure companies who 
have contracted to pay benefits. 


Section 203. Requirements for funds 


(a) Deems all welfare and pension funds 
to be trust funds and subject to require- 
ments of this title, whether or not they have 
trust agreements or other written agree- 
ments. 

(b) Requires that welfare funds and their 
incomes shall be used only for stated bene- 
fits and for reasonable administrative costs. 

(c) Requires that pension funds and their 
incomes shall be used only for stated bene- 
fits and for reasonable administrative costs. 

(d) Prohibits gifts of money or assets from 
funds for any purpose. 

(e) Sets terms of trustees at three years, 
and allows reappointment, and allows the 
Secretary of Labor to grant longer terms, up 
to six years. 
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(f) Provides penalties for violations of this 
section: $2,000, two years, or both. 


Section 204. Situs of funds 


This section provides that funds must be 
held within Federal Court jurisdiction in the 
United States or territories. No funds shall 
be moved or invested outside the United 
States unless the Secretary of Labor ap- 
proves, Provides, however, that funds may 
invest in securities listed under SEC juris- 
diction, or securities registered under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 or under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, 

Section 205. Loans 


This section (a) prohibits loans of money 
or assets not fully secured by collateral. 
Loans must be legally executed with state- 
ments of amount, term, and interests. Full 
description of the collateral is required. The 
section permits the fund to pay premiums or 
benefits for participants whose employer has 
defaulted. The section (b) prohibits loans 
to persons whose domicile and/or collateral 
are located outside Federal Court jurisdic- 
tion. The section (c) allows unsecured loans 
to participants or beneficiaries not exceed- 
ing $500. Penalties (d) for violations are 
not more than $2,000, not more than two 
years, or both. 


Section 206. Fiduciary status of certain 
persons 


(a) States that all persons who handle or 
control funds, including employees, are 
fiduciaries in positions of trust, and are 
charged in all respects to handle and control 
the funds, according to their functions and 
purposes and the provision of this title, with 
the same care and skill of reasonably careful, 
dilligent and prudent men. 

(b) No such fiduciary shall act as, or in 
behalf of, an adverse party toward the fund 
or its beneficiaries. 

(c) No such fiduciary, including labor 
unions or employers or their officials, shall 
borrow from the fund directly or indirectly, 
except that approvals of loans or investments 
may be given by the Secretary of Labor when 
they would be in the interest of such fund or 
its participants and beneficiaries. 

(d) No fiduciary can hold in a fund any 
interest which conflicts with his duties and 
responsibilities. 

(e) No fiduciary shall accept any gratuity, 
commission, kickback, or accrued profits con- 
nected with a fund. 

(f) No fiduciary shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, accept any payment or other assign- 
ment from the fund, 

(g) However, fiduciaries may accept bene- 
fits as participants or beneficiaries, and may 
accept reasonable compensation for their 
services and for their expenses. 

(h) A fiduciary will be held personally 
liable for losses incurred by willful breaching 
of this title, and his personal assets may be 
attached for reimbursement. 

(1) A fiduciary will be held jointly and 
severally liable for losses incurred by agree- 
ing to or condoning the willful breaching of 
this title by another fiduciary, and the assets 
for both may be attached for reimbursement. 

(j) Penalties for violations; not more than 
$10,000, not more than five years, or both. 

(K) No excuses are permitted to relieve 
fiduciaries of responsibilities, and such ex- 
cuses offered shall be void as against public 
policy. 

Section 207. Persons barred as trustees 

(a) No person shall be a fiduciary during 
a five year period following: 

A. His conviction for robbery, bribery, 
extortion, embezzlement, grand larceny, 
burglary, arson, Federal or State narcotics 
violations, rape, murder, assault with in- 
tent to kill, assault with grievous bodily in- 
jury or intent to injure, any other crime 
involving moral turpitude for which one 
year or more in prison may be imposed, con- 
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spiracy to commit any of the above, viola- 
tions of Labor-Management Relations Act or 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act or this Act if a fine or prison term is 
imposed, or conspiracy to commit such viola- 
tions if a fine or prison term is imposed, or 

B. The termination of his prison term for 
such convictions noted in A. above. 
unless he is pardoned within that five-year 
period and his citizenship rights are re- 
turned. 

Convictions occur on the date the judg- 
ment of conviction is entered, or the date the 
judgment is sustained on appeal. 

Provisions of (a) above apply to convic- 
tions occurring before as well as after the 
effective date of this title. 

(b) No fiduciary shall knowingly assent 
to or condone violations of (a) above. 

(c) Penalties for violations: not more than 
$10,000, not more than five years, or both. 
Section 208. Dissolution or merger of funds 

(a) No fund exceeding $25,000 shall be 
dissolved or merged excepting with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, who will 
issue general regulations on the subject, or 
who will determine if the action is fair and 
equitable to all parties having interests. 

(b) The Secretary will not approve a dis- 
solution plan that pays or transfers to a 
current or former fiduciary any moneys or 
assets except those due him as a participant 
or those he merits through legal or equitable 
interest in the fund. 

(c) Proceedings for approval of dissolu- 
tion or merger plans will follow the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(d) Any person may, within 60 days, peti- 
tion the U.S. Court of Appeals for review of 
the Secretary’s decision. 

(e) The Secretary’s findings shall be con- 
clusive, but the Court may remand the case 
to the Secretary, where upon the Secretary 
may make new findings, which will also be 
conclusive. 

(t) The Court shall have the right to af- 
firm or set aside the Secretary’s finding; re- 
view may be made by the Supreme Court. 

(g) If no petition is filed, the Secretary’s 
determination is final. 

(h) The Secretary will issue regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 
Section 209. Improper transactions with 
fiduciaries 

(a) No person shall take money or assets 
from funds because of transactions with 
fiduciaries if such transactions are viola- 
tions of this title, and any contracts relating 
to them shall be null and void. 

(b) Penalties: not more than $10,000, not 
more than five years, or both. 

Section 210. Removal of trustees 

(a) The Secretary of Labor, or any inter- 
ested person, may sue in Federal Court for 
the removal of a fiduciary and the appoint- 
ment of a temporary successor. 

(b) The Federal Court may, for violations 
of this title or other sufficient reason, re- 
move such fiduciary and appoint a successor 
to serve out the term. 

(c) No person so removed can thereafter 
serve as a fiduciary for any such fund for a 
five-year period. 

Section 211. Recovery of funds 


When any fiduciary has violated this title 
and when funds are depleted by such acts, 
without recovery of the money, the Secre- 
tary or any participant or beneficiary may 
sue in Federal Courts to recover the money. 

Section 212. Injunctions and prosecutions 


Provides that any person with a legal or 
equitable interest in a fund, or the Secre- 
tary of Labor upon request of such person, 
may bring action in Federal Court to enjoin 
any acts or practices which violate this title 
or may bring action in Federal Court for 
such other relief as may be appropriate. 
Permanent or temporary restraining orders 
or injunctions shall be granted without bond. 
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The section grants the appropriate Fed- 
eral Courts the jurisdiction to grant injunc- 
tive or appropriate relief. 


Section 213. The Solicitor of the Labor 
Department 

The Solicitor of the Labor Department may 
bring any civil action under this act on 
behalf of the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 214. Effect of other laws 

This title shall not be construed to exempt 
any person from the provisions of other laws 
in regard to criminal offenses mentioned in 
this title or in regard to welfare and pension 
funds. 
TECHNICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

There are several technical amendments to 
the bill, all of which amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act to bring its 
provisions into conformity with the new re- 
quirements of the new title. 

Two amendments are of considerable im- 
portance as following: 

Section 5(a) of the Act: Furnishing of 

information 


The amendment provides that adminis- 
trators of benefit plans shall make available 
to each participant and beneficiary a de- 
scription of the plan and the annual finan- 
cial report of the plan, which shall contain 
such information as the Secretary of Labor 
may direct. The Secretary may by regula- 
tion exempt certain plans from this provi- 
sion, 


Section 9(d) of the Act: Investigatory 
powers 

The amendment provides that the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall have powers of investiga- 
tion similar to those granted to him under 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The effective date of these amendments 
to the Act will be ninety (90) days after 
the date of the bill’s enactment. 


AMENDMENT OF NORTHWEST AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 845-81). I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations, De- 
partment of State, relating to the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1260) to amend the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 845-81), introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 


is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1967. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR MR. Vice PRESIDENT: There is en- 
closed a draft of a proposed bill To amend 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950” 
(Public Law 845-81) . 

It is requested that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion; its enactment is recommended. 

At present, the Act is concerned only with 
the conservation of fish and shellfish. How- 
ever, & Protocol to the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, 1949, which would permit the con- 
servation of harp and hood seals under the 
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terms of the Convention entered into force 
on April 29, 1966, and was proclaimed by the 
President on May 23, 1966. The Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Act of 1950 is the imple- 
menting legislation for the Convention. 
One purpose of the proposed amendment is 
to bring the Act into conformity with the 
provisions of the Convention as amended 
by the said Protocol. Although Americans 
do not participate in the harp and hood seal 
fishery at present, the Department believes 
that this Government should be empowered 
to enforce any measures for the conserva- 
tion of harp and hood seals which might 
come into force under the Protocol and be 
thus prepared to fulfill obligations the 
United States assumed in ratifying the 
Protocol. Such conservation measures for 
the harp and hood seal may be adopted by 
the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries at its 1967 an- 
nual meeting and would enter into force in 
relation to all Governments Parties to the 
Convention upon acceptance by the Govern- 
ments which are members of the Panel on 
harp and hood seals created pursuant to 
the Protocol. 

A further amendment is proposed in order 
to remove an ambiguity in the Act. Sec- 
tion 4(b) provides that not more than five 
members of the industry advisory committee 
to the United States Commissioners to the 
Commission, designated by the committee 
and upon approval by the Commissioners, 
may be paid their expenses “incident to at- 
tendance at meetings outside of the United 
States. The Department of State, re- 
sponsible for the selection of United States 
delegates such as those from the industry 
advisory committee, has interpreted this 
section to mean that up to five committee 
members may be paid their expenses to Com- 
mission or Panel meetings outside the United 
States but that no Committee members may 
have their way paid by the Government to 
meetings inside the United States. This 
works a hardship on advisory committee 
members who must pay their own expenses 
if they are to attend such meetings in this 
country. However, it is also possible to inter- 
pret the section to mean that not more than 
five committee members may have their way 
paid to meetings held outside the United 
States but that there is no limitation on the 
number of members who may have their 
way paid to meetings inside the United 
States, This would also be undesirable. The 
Act should be amended to bring it into ac- 
cord with implementing legislation of other 
fisheries conventions and to clarify its mean- 
ing. We believe that the Act should clearly 
limit the number of committee members 
whose expenses may be paid, but that it 
should be possible to pay such expenses to 
meetings of the Commission or a Panel 
thereof held within the United States. The 
next Commission meeting in the United 
States is scheduled to be convened at Boston 
in June 1967. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPRAISAL 
REPORT OF THE U.S. TIDAL AND 
GREAT LAKES SHORELINE 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce on behalf of myself, Senator 
EASTLAND, Senator Macnuson, Senator 
Jackson, Senator Morse, Senator THUR- 
MOND, Senator TALMADGE, Senator CLARK, 
Senator Javits, Senator RANDOLPH, Sen- 
ator Scott, Senator McCarTHY, Senator 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Senator MUSKIE, 
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Senator Moss, Senator Hart, Senator 
Fone, Senator PELL, Senator RIBICOFF, 
Senator Inouye, Senator BREWSTER, Sen- 
ator BAYH, Senator NELSON, Senator 
MONDALE, Senator MURPHY, Senator HAT- 
FIELD, and Senator HoLLINGS, a bill to 
authorize the Army Corps of Engineers 
to initiate a 3-year appraisal report of 
our national tidal and Great Lakes 
shoreline. 

This bill is substantially identical to 
a bill I introduced last fall. Since that 
time I have received encouragement for 
this coastal erosion study bill from State 
coastal erosion authorities, other Sena- 
tors who are cosponsoring this bill, and 
especially from Senator RANDOLPH, 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee and a cosponsor of the bill. Sena- 
tors RANDOLPH has indicated that the 
committee will hold field hearings on the 
bill during this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, erosion of our national 
coastlines costs the United States people 
tens of millions of dollars every year. Yet 
so little is known about this treacherous 
phenomenon that we cannot even esti- 
mate with reasonable precision the total 
cost of that annual damage, quite aside 
from the steps which must be taken to 
stem it. The bill I introduce today will 
provide a modest sum to study coastal 
erosion and suggest concrete steps for 
State and Federal programs of action 
to control it. 

Mr. President, the length of our na- 
tional and Great Lakes shoreline exceeds 
93,000 miles. This figure is almost one- 
half the distance to the moon and is 
slightly less than four times the circum- 
ference of the earth. Virtually every 
inch of this shoreline is the site of an 
ancient battle, the struggle between land 
and sea. Sometimes this conflict re- 
ceives wide publicity, as in the aftermath 
of a severe coastal storm. It is then that 
we sadly read of the great human misery, 
loss of life, and destruction of property 
that accompanies these natural on- 
slaughts. Yet, it is unrealistic to believe 
that storms alone are the major cause 
of severe coastal erosion. Indeed, in 
many areas of the United States it is the 
day-to-day erosion process—the hour- 
by-hour battle between land and sea— 
that is frequently the primary source of 
devastating coastal damages. The New 
York Times, for example, in its July 16 
issue, carried an article entitled “The 
Atlantic Continues To Eat Away at a 
New Jersey Community After Claiming 
a Fourth of It.” 

This is the story of Cape May, a small 
community similar to many found along 
our coast. The relentless forces of the 
Atlantic have inflicted severe losses on 
the town. Two Roman Catholic con- 
vents, two lighthouses, a Coast Guard 
radar station and nearly a fourth of the 
land area of the town has been claimed 
by the sea. Cape May faces the same 
fate of the nearby borough of South Cape 
May which fell into the Atlantic less 
than 50 years ago, leaving only the road 
that led to it. 

Many other areas of the United States 
are suffering similar annual losses. Each 
year, my own State of Maryland loses 
approximately 300 acres of land. This 
loss results not only in a decrease in 
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acreage, but also in a reduction of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and recreational po- 
tential. Such losses, of course, diminish 
both the State and local tax base. The 
barrier beaches of North Carolina are 
under attack from both the daily erosion 
process and an occasional severe storm. 
It is estimated that if the forces of ero- 
sion remove this natural coastal defense, 
1.5 million acres of forest and farmland 
will be destroyed. A fait accompli is 
demonstrated by Sharps Island in the 
Chesapeake Bay. In 1848, this island 
was 438 acres; today, erosion has reduced 
this to a mere sand bar. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford these 
losses. 

Recent Federal studies indicate that 
the normal, day-to-day coastal erosion 
process causes more than $31 million of 
damages yearly along the coastal region 
extending only from Texas to New Eng- 
land, This is a conservative estimate for 
this region, because it does not include 
any damages occurring on the Florida 
coast. Major storms and hurricanes 
along the Atlantic and gulf coasts an- 
nually inflict damages totaling approxi- 
mately $83.3 million. Yet much of this 
damage would be prevented by the in- 
stallation of proper protective structures. 

Navigation, too, is seriously affected. 
Coastal erosion processes continually 
loosen and transport large quantities of 
beach materials. In many regions, the 
eroded materials tend to accumulate in 
harbors and shipping lanes, greatly hin- 
dering water transport. Approximately 
$11 million is spent annually for the re- 
moval of shoaling in the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Waterway and in the tidal areas 
of the Charlestown, Columbia, Missis- 
sippi, and Savannah estuaries. A sig- 
nificant amount of this shoaling is at- 
tributable to coastal erosion. 

Public and private recreational facil- 
ities also are severely damaged by shore- 
line erosion. Population trends indicate 
that the number of Americans living 
near the shore is continually increasing. 
Twenty-five percent of our population 
lives within 50 miles of the coast. With- 
in 30 years, this population can be ex- 
pected to double. All of us know that 
each year a greater number of people 
visit our beaches. The beaches of New 
Jersey are accessibie to over 25 million 
people, and California’s 5 largest cities 
are all within 20 miles of the ocean. 
With the ever-increasing demand for 
these recreational facilities, our shore- 
front losses become more expensive with 
each season, 

Coastal erosion damages are not 
limited to one section of the country. 
Every region of our Nation is scarred by 
this process. Tillamook Bay, Oreg., has 
been the site of considerable coastal 
erosion damages. Over 1,000 acres of 
valuable oyster beds have been destroyed. 
Parts of Tillamook Bay have been over- 
run by the sea, resulting in destruction 
of houses, roads, and utility lines. The 
damages in Mississippi occurring from 
just one storm have been described by 
a House document as having “under- 
mined and destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of the pavement of U.S. Highway 
90. Also destroyed were all the piers 
along the Harrison County shore, nu- 
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merous homes, tourist cottages, seafood 
canneries, bridges, cafes, and other struc- 
tures. The total damage from this 
storm along the Mississippi Gulf coast 
has been estimated at $18 million.” 
Properly designed protective devices 
could have prevented a significant 
amount of these damages: In Cali- 
fornia, sections of the Port Hueneme 
shoreline receded 700 feet. over a 10-year 
period. The Lake Erie shorefront of 
Ohio has been the scene of severe dam- 
ages. Over a 20-year period, coastal ero- 
sion inflicted damages in excess of $18.5 
million, destroying beaches, summer cot- 
ages, parks, and playgrounds. This fig- 
ure does not even include the losses in 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County. 

We know much about the mechanics 
of the coastal erosion process. The 
forces of waves, winds, and currents are 
continually eating away at our beaches 
and coastlines. This deterioration is in- 
tensified by chemical weathering of the 
coastal materials. Littoral and other 
currents transport a significant amount 
of sand and eroded materials along a 
oa that tends to parallel the shore- 

ne. 

For many areas of our coast, the 
amount of material that is removed by 
these forces is counterbalanced by the 
arrival of materials from another area. 
Thus, a dynamic stability exists, and 
there is no significant net change in the 
coastal contour. In many regions, how- 
ever, these two flows are unequal and 
an accretion or depletion of the shore 
results. Coastal erosion thus represents 
the net removal of beach materials from 
a given region. In many areas, coastal 
erosion constantly occurs, with storms 
tending to accelerate the rate of deple- 
tion. In other regions, normal coastal 
processes enlarge the beaches. However, 
even in these sections, one storm may 
remove an amount of material far in 
excess of what has been gradually ac- 
cumulated, and erosion occurs. 

Thirty States have tidal or Great 
Lakes shorelines. A breakdown of our 
coastline shows that our Atlantic States 
have a total tidal shoreline of 28,673 
miles. Our continental Pacific States 
tidal shoreline totals 7,863 miles, while 
the Gulf States have a tidal shoreline 
of 17,141 miles. Alaska and Hawaii 
have tidal shorelines of 33,904 miles and 
1,052 miles, respectively. The aggregate 
tidal shoreline of our Great Lakes States 
is approximately 4,776 miles. The total 
shoreline is in excess of 93,000 miles. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out, 
many regions of this coast are endan- 
gered by the erosion process. I feel 
action must be taken now to abate this 
costly advance of the sea. 

The Federal Government has taken 
some action to help mitigate the ray- 
ages of coastal erosion. For example, 
the Government finances a substantial 
amount of research in this field. The 
Corps of Engineers is a pioneer in coastal 
erosion research. Their Coastal Engi- 
neering Research Center, located here in 
Washington, is increasing continually 
our knowledge of the mechanics of the 
erosion process and furthering our abil- 
ity to protect our coasts. In addition to 
research, the Federal Government, un- 
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der certain conditions, offers direct fi- 
nancial assistance for the construction 
of protective works on non-Federal 
property. The costs of works on Fed- 
eral property are, of course, entirely 
federally funded. Our Government also 
sponsors coastal erosion studies of par- 
ticular problem areas. Any of the 30 
coastal States may request that the 
corps undertake an erosion study of a 
particular region along its shore. Each 
study concerns itself with a physio- 
graphic unit that is generally much 
smaller than the State’s entire shoreline. 
Since 1930, a number of States have 
partaken in this program. They in- 
clude Alabama, California, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Approximately 
23,000 miles of shoreline have or are 
presently being studied. But this leaves 
over 70,000 miles of coastline that have 
yet to be appraised. We simply do not 
know the extent of erosion along these 
shores. 

A number of coastal States have pro- 
mulgated their own programs to help 
with the problem. Maryland offers the 
private property owner direct financial 
assistance to lessen the burden imposed 
by the great costs of protective works. 
The State also provides advisory and 
technical assistance to the individual 
property owner. Ohio, Washington, and 
Connecticut have similar assistance pro- 
grams. North Carolina, much to her 
credit, has undertaken a research pro- 
gram concerning the use of dunes for 
beach stabilization purposes. 

Yet, despite such Federal and State 
activity, coastal erosion continues to 
inflict great damages upon our Nation. 
These damages, representing both social 
and economic losses, are difficult to 
measure precisely. We do know, how- 
ever, that the present rate of destruction 
is so large that it can no longer be tol- 
erated. The need for action is clearly 
evident. My bill, I believe, would be the 
essential first phase of this action. 

Unfortunately, for a substantial per- 
centage of our shoreline, insufficient in- 
formation makes it impossible to take 
constructive action. We need to know 
more about many regions of the diverse 
coastline of New England, of the sandy 
beaches of the gulf and Pacific coasts, 
of the coral shores of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and of the tidewater backshore of 
the Carolinas. Maine, for example, has 
approximately 3,000 miles of eroding 
shoreline about which we know little. 
The corresponding figure for South 
Carolina is 2,000 miles, for Georgia 1,000 
miles, for Louisiana 7,000 miles, for 
Texas 3,000 miles, for Washington 3,000 
miles, for Alaska 5,000 miles, for Michi- 
gan 2,800 miles, for Massachusetts 1,000 
miles, and for Oregon 1,000 miles. 
These are but a few of the many States 
with an actively eroding coast. In total, 
there are over 33,000 miles of shoreline 
that are experiencing significant degrees 
of coastal erosion and have not yet been 
investigated. Before we can even begin 
to appreciate the exact nature of the 
problem, much less take remedial action, 
we must obtain more information about 
these regions. This appraisal report 
would gather this information and 
would be the essential first step toward 
the ultimate solution. 
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One of the primary functions of this 
report would be to establish a priority 
system for future remedial action. Some 
areas of our unstudied shore are so im- 
pervious to the forces of erosion that no 
investigation is necessary. An example 
of such a region is the Bering Sea coast- 
line of Alaska. However, as I have al- 
ready stated, at least 33,000 miles of our 
shoreline are so vulnerable to the erosion 
process as to merit at least an investi- 
gation. A priority system would enable 
us to determine which of these areas de- 
mands the most immediate attention. 
Many factors will be taken into consid- 
eration when establishing the priority 
system. The physical rate of deteriora- 
tion will be considered, as well as the 
economic, industrial, recreational, and 
agricultural losses attributable to the 
erosion. Furthermore, estimates of fu- 
ture population concentrations will play 
a significant role in determining the im- 
mediacy of the problem. 

In addition to defining the magnitude 
of the problem, the report will include a 
general description of the most suitable 
type of remedial action. This descrip- 
tion will not provide specific technical 
data, but rather a broad solution to the 
regions’ problem. For some areas, the 
appraisal might indicate that a revet- 
ment would be the most effective protec- 
tive measure. For other sections, a 
groin system, bulkhead, or jetty may be 
recommended. For still other regions, 
periodic beach nourishment or dune cre- 
ation may be preferable. 

No matter what form the recom- 
mended remedial measure may take, the 
estimated cost of the project will be in- 
cluded. For many areas, we can expect 
that the benefits resulting from the com- 
pleted remedial structures will far exceed 
the estimated costs of the project: In 
these instances, a more detailed, tech- 
nical study should be undertaken, lead- 
ing to formulation of specific construc- 
tion plans. For other regions, the extent 
of damages caused by the erosion may 
be less than the costs that must be in- 
curred to prevent the encroachment of 
the sea. For these situations, no imme- 
diate action beyond this appraisal would 
be justified. It is only by these prelimi- 
nary conclusions regarding the economic 
feasibility of the remedial works that 
a sensible, long-range coastal erosion 
abatement program can be enacted. Be- 
cause coastal protection is exceptionally 
expensive, we should not plan to halt 
every inch of erosion taking place on our 
shore. Rather we can afford to stop only 
that erosion where the benefits gained 
outweigh the costs of the protective 
works. This appraisal report will greatly 
aid us in determining which areas merit 
protection. 

In addition to providing this needed 
information, the appraisal would be an 
important step toward the establishment 
of a comprehensive inventory of exist- 
ing structures, something very worth- 
while in its own right. It is almost be- 
yond belief that such a tabulation does 
not presently exist. 

The appraisal would also provide in- 
formation that would assist greatly the 
efforts of local governments to establish 
suitable zoning laws and building codes. 
Frequently, individuals, although pos- 
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sessing good intention, unknowingly take 
action that can only lead to coastal ero- 
sion damages. Ignorance is often mani- 
fested in the wanton bulldozing of pro- 
tective dunes or the building of dwellings 
too near the shore. 

Developers of ocean-front properties 
often remove the protective dunes that 
are found along many of our beaches. 
Such action destroys nature’s most effec- 
tive means of defending the coastline. 
As soon as storm waves begin attacking 
these undefended shores, rapid erosion 
and flooding generally occur. 

A lot-by-lot approach to the coastal 
erosion problem is another unfortunate 
occurrence that can only lead to unneces- 
sary erosion damages. The forces of na- 
ture do not recognize private property 
lines. Any solution to a coastal erosion 
problem must consider the entire physio- 
graphic unit involved and not just a 
minor section of the shoreline. Many 
private property owners attempt to stop 
erosion along their shores without con- 
sidering the effects of such action on 
their neighbor's property. Frequently, 
one individual’s attempt to stabilize his 
shorefront only leads to a new erosion 
problem along the shoreline adjacent to 
his. Appropriate codes and laws would 
prevent this lack of knowledge from lead- 
ing to these needles tragedies. 

This appraisal report will cost $1 mil- 
lion and will be completed within 3 years. 
I believe we must not only acknowledge 
the national scope of the coastal erosion 
problem, but begin to take the national 
action required for its solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1262) to authorize the 
Army Corps of Engineers to initiate a 3- 
year appraisal report of our national 
tidal and Great Lakes shoreline, intro- 
duced by Mr. Typi1ncs (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1262 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, shall make an appraisal investigation 
and study, including a review of any previous 
relevant studies and reports, of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts of the United States, 
the coasts of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the shorelines of the Great Lakes, 
including estuaries and bays thereof, for the 
purpose of (1) determining areas along such 
coasts and shorelines where significant ero- 
sion occurs; (2) identifying those areas 
where erosion presents a serious problem be- 
cause the rate of erosion, considered in con- 
junction with economic, industrial, recrea- 
tional, agricultural, navigational, demo- 
graphic and other relevant factors, indicates 
that action to halt such erosion may be 
justified; (3) describing generally the most 
suitable type of remedial action for those 
areas that have a serious erosion problem; 
(4) providing preliminary cost estimates for 
such remedial action; (5) recommending pri- 
orities among the serious problem areas for 
action to stop erosion; and (6) providing 
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State and local authorities with information 
and recommendations to assist the creation 
and implementation of State and local coast 
and shoreline erosion programs. The Chief 
of Engineers shall submit to the President, 
the Congress, and the States, as soon as prac- 
ticable, but not later than three years after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the re- 
sults of such appraisal investigation and 
study, together with his recommendations. 

Src. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts, not to exceed $1,000,- 
000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


NATIONAL MASTER TRANSPORTA- 
TION PLAN 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion seriously needs a rail transportation 
system which is national in scope to re- 
Place our present collection of regional 
systems which operate without regard 
to one another. Recent mergers and 
consolidations of separate systems have 
improved services in some instances. In 
others, the changes have resulted in 
poorer service, or, no trains at all. We 
must take steps now to assure adequate 
rail freight and passenger service 
throughout the entire country. 

What we need is a blueprint of neces- 
sary facilities; a master plan for a 
ground transportation system. I am, 
therefore, introducing today a joint res- 
olution which provides that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in cooperation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, formulate just such a master plan. 
An identical resolution is being intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative JoHN Moss. 

The joint resolution calls for submis- 
sion of a draft plan on transportation to 
Congress within 1 year. In the mean- 
time, the ICC could not take action on 
consolidations, mergers, or discontinu- 
ance of service. This temporary freeze 
is necessary to evaluate our present sys- 
tem before any more irreversible actions 
are taken. 

A weakness of the existing ICC case- 
by-case method of dealing with mergers 
and consolidations is the possible crea- 
tion of gaps in the rail system. An 
overall plan should insure that a bal- 
anced network emerges from changes in 
existing rail operations. 

We should also be concerned that 
physical barriers still exist where one 
rail system ends and another begins. A 
truly integrated system should have no 
such barriers. 

Furthermore, the condition of our rail 
passenger service has been allowed to 
deteriorate to a disgraceful degree. 
Many communities have been com- 
pletely shut off from passenger service. 
Passenger train discontinuance is evalu- 
ated on a case-by-case accounting basis 
rather than with any thought of the 
long-range social cost involved. Our 
intercity passenger movements are ex- 
pected to double in the next 15 years. 
We certainly need rail service to supple- 
ment highway and air travel. As Wil- 
liam H. Tucker, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has stated: 

The scope and quality of future railway 
passenger service represent at least as im- 
portant a national domestic issue as any 


other this country will face in the next 
decade. 
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I feel strongly that we must start fac- 
ing this and related issues in connection 
with our ground transportation system. 
The legislation Representative Moss and 
I are proposing would do just that. I 
recommend its prompt approval. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a joint resolution 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 52) 
providing for the preparation and sub- 
mission to the Congress of a master 
ground transportation plan for the 
United States introduced by Mr. Moss, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATING TO 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide for 
for the equal rights of men and women. 

I am pleased to have 37 Members of 
the Senate join me as sponsors of this 
resolution. They are: Senators BART- 
LETT, BAYH, BOGGS, BREWSTER, BURDICK, 
CARLSON, COOPER, CURTIS, DIRKSEN, Dopp, 
FONG, GRUENING, HARRIS, HART, HARTKE, 
HATFIELD, INOUYE, JORDAN of Idaho, LONG 
of Missouri, MAGNUSON, MCCLELLAN, Mo- 
GOVERN, MCINTYRE, MONDALE, Moss, 
MUNDT, NELSON, PEARSON, PROXMIRE, 
RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, SMATHERS, 
SMITH, WILLIAMS of Delaware, Louxd of 
North Dakota, and Youne of Ohio. 

This is the same joint resolution that 
I introduced in the 89th Congress. Sim- 
ilar resolutions have been proposed in 
past Congresses and several of them have 
been reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. Many or- 
ganizations and many individuals have 
worked over the years to secure the 
adoption of this resolution by the Con- 
gress for submission of the amendment 
to the States. 

There has been substantial improve- 
ment in the status of women in the 20th 
century, but itis worth remembering that 
it was more than 130 years after the 
constitutional convention—and less than 
50 years ago—that the 19th amendment, 
guaranteeing the right of women to vote, 
was ratified. 

The 19th amendment gave hope to 
some that there would be a general revi- 
sion of laws and practices to end all dis- 
crimination against women, but the hope 
has not been fully realized. There have 
been adjustments but much remains to 
be done. Only 3 years ago the Congress 
found it necessary to include a provision 
in title VII of the civil rights bill to pro- 
hibit discrimination against women in 
employment. The cases brought to the 
attention of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission have established 
that the provision was needed. 

The fact is that discrimination against 
women continues to exist and that adult 
women are denied full equality of rights 
in many ways. Discrimination still exists 
in regard property rights, inheritance 
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rights, the right to control one’s earn- 
ings, employment opportunities, jury 
service, and other areas. 

This amendment would not prevent 
reasonable categories among adults. It 
would not, for example, eliminate special 
legislation for mothers with dependent 
children. The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary dealt with arguments of this 
type when it favorably reported the reso- 
lution in the 88th Congress, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
report—Report No. 1558, 88th Congress, 
2d session—be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

It is time to clear the thicket and to 
assure as a constitutional right that men 
and women have equality of rights under 
Federal and State statutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 54) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women, introduced 
by Mr. McCartuy (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The report presented by Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, is as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed joint resolu- 
tion is to submit to the State legislatures an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which, if adopted, would insure 
equal rights under the law for men and 
women. 

STATEMENT 

The substantive section of the proposed 
amendment is quite simple and straight- 
forward. It reads as follows: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. Congress 
and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 45 was introduced 
in the 88th Congress by Senator McGee for 
himself and 35 other Senators as cosponsors. 
During the past 10 years, the Legislatures of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland have 
adopted resolutions memorializing the Con- 
gress to submit this amendment to the States 
for ratification. 

This proposal has been before the Congress 
since the 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion extended voting rights to women. In 
recent years, resolutions proposing this 
amendment were reported favorably by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 80th, 
8ist, 82d, 83d, 84th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. In the 81st and 83d Congresses, the 
amendment passed the Senate with a floor 
amendment, but it was never acted upon by 
the House of Representatives. In the 86th 
Congress, the same floor amendment was 
adopted by the Senate and then the resolu- 
tion was recommitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary upon motion of its principal 
sponsors. (The provisions of this floor 
amendment or “rider” are discussed subse- 
quently in this report.) 

Adoption of this amendment will com- 
plete women’s long movement for legal 
equality. Like the 14th amendment, the 
restrictions of this proposed amendment 
apply only to governmental action. It would 
not apply to private or to individual action. 

The 14th amendment provides a body of 
case law as to what constitutes “State ac- 
tion” and its precedents will be available for 
judicial determination of the scope of this 
amendment. 
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There remain many well-known vestiges 
of ancient rules of law which treat women 
as inferiors. In many States, a woman can- 
not handle or own separate property in the 
same manner as her husband. In some 
States, she cannot engage in business or 
pursue a profession or occupation as freely 
as can a member of the male sex. Women 
are classified separately for purposes of jury 
service in many States. Community-prop- 
erty States do not vest in the wife the same 
degree of property rights as her husband 
enjoys. The inheritance rights of widows 
differ from those of widowers in some States. 
Restrictive work laws, which purport to 
protect women by denying them a man’s 
freedom to pursue employment, actually 
result in discrimination in the employ- 
ment of women by making it so burdensome 
upon employers. Such protective restric- 
tions hinder women in their competition 
with men for supervisory, technical, and 
professional job opportunities. 

Your committee has considered carefully 
the amendment which was added to this 
proposal on the floor of the Senate in the 
81st, 83d, and 86th Congresses. Its effect was 
to preserve “rights, benefits, or exemptions” 
conferred by law upon persons of the female 
sex. This qualification is not acceptable to 
women who want equal rights under the 
law. It is under the guise of so-called 
“rights” or “benefits” that women have 
been treated unequally and denied oppor- 
tunities which are available to men. 

Just as equal protection of the law under 
the 14th amendment is not a mathematical 
equality, this amendment does not contem- 
plate that women must be treated in all 
respects the same as men. Nor does it mean 
that all legal differentiation of the sexes will 
be abolished. “Equality” does not mean 
“sameness.” “Equal” rights does not neces- 
sarily mean “identical” rights. For in- 
stance, a law granting maternity benefits to 
women would not be an unlawful discrimi- 
nation against men, As a grant to mothers, 
it would be based on a reasonable classifi- 
cation despite its limitation to members of 
one sex. 

Nor would the amendment mean that 
criminal laws governing sexual offenses 
would become unconstitutional. The public 
has such an interest in relations between 
the sexes that the conduct of both sexes is 
subject to regulation under the police power 
apart from any considerations of unequal 
treatment or protective status. 

In the past, it has been suggested that this 
amendment would require equal treatment 
of men and women for purposes of com- 
pulsory military service. This is no more 
true than that all men are treated equally 
for purposes of military duty. Differences 
in physical abilities among all persons would 
continue to be a material factor. It could 
be expected that women will be equally 
subject to military conscription and they 
have demonstrated that they can perform 
admirably in many capacities in the Armed 
Forces. But the Government would not 
require that women serve where they are 
not fitted just as men with physical defects 
are utilized in special capacities, if at all. 

Your committee wishes to emphasize one 
additional fact. The proposed amendment 
would confirm equal rights under law for 
both men and women. In instances where 
laws are burdensome to meet solely because 
of their sex, they would benefit from the 
amendment. For instance, alimony laws 
probably could not favor women solely be- 
cause of their sex. However, a divorce de- 
cree could award support to a mother if she 
was granted custody of children. This 
would be incidental to the children’s sup- 
port. Matters concerning custody and sup- 
port of children properly should be deter- 
mined solely with a view to the welfare of 
the children, without favoritism to either 
parent solely because of sex, 
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Both major political parties have repeat- 
edly supported this proposal in their na- 
tional party platforms. The United States, 
as @ signatory to the United Nations Char- 
ter, has confirmed its faith in equal rights 
of men and women. Nevertheless, we with- 
hold from our women a constitutional guar- 
antee of equal treatment under the law and 
thus lag behind such countries as Burma, 
Egypt, Japan, Greece, Pakistan, and West 
Germany. 

An impressive list of women's organiza- 
tions have recorded their support of this 
proposal in the past. Among them are the 
following: 

Alpha Iota Sorority. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, 

American Medical Women’s Association. 

American Women's Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

American Society of Women Accountants. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Council of Women Chiropractors. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs. 

National Women's Party. 

Osteopathic Women's National Association. 

Susan B. Anthony Memorial, Inc. 

Women’s Auxiliary to American Osteopath- 
ic Association. 

Women’s Auxiliary to the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women’s Circle, Woodmen of the World. 

Women's International Association of 
Aeronautics, 


TO REVISE AND EXTEND THE APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 121 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me, to the bill—S. 602—to revise and ex- 
tend the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news release, prepared by 
me, relating to the amendment, be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the news release will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 121) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed. 

The news release presented by Mr. 
CLARK is as follows: 

CLARK OFFERS LEGISLATION To COMBAT ACID 
MINE DRAINAGE IN APPALACHIA 


Senator Joseph S. Clark (D. Pa.) today in- 
troduced legislation aimed at solving the 
problem of acid mine drainage in the Appa- 
lachian region. 

The Clark proposal would authorize the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of the 
Interior and other appropriate Federal, State 
and local agencies, to develop a program for 
fighting acid pollution in the region result- 
ing from mining activities, and the effects 
of such pollution. $3,000,000 would be au- 
thorized over a two-year period for this 
purpose. 

Clark stated that “as long ago as 1959, 
Pennsylvania officials were pointing out that 
one of the most serious problems we face in 
Pennsylvania is the fact that some two thou- 
sand miles of our streams are polluted with 
acid mine drainage. The tragic results of 
this pollution continue to be visible through 
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much of the Commonwealth: the destruc- 
tion of fish and wildlife, the contamination 
of our precious water resources for drinking, 
for recreation, for industrial uses. 

“Research efforts have been carried on in 
the new Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, in other agencies of the 
Federal government, and within the Com- 
monwealth, but something more is needed 
specifically, a study aimed at developing an 
action program for solving the problem of 
acid mine drainage. Virtually all of the re- 
search done thus far has been on the tech- 
nological aspects of the problem. Some of 
the results have been quite promising, and 
further technological advances may be an- 
ticipated. But it is the consensus of those 
concerned with the problem of acid mine pol- 
lution that the time has come to turn to 
the job of putting the available technology 
to work on an economic basis, and that we 
should not delay this effort to await the last 
word from the scientists. 

“The study my amendment would author- 
ize would have to be completed by March 31, 
1969. Actually I would hope to have it con- 
cluded earlier than that, so that we can get 
to work as promptly as possible on a full- 
scale action program to rid the streams and 
rivers of Appalachia of the acid pollutants 
which have poisoned the hopes of our people 
as well as the beauties of our countryside for 
so many long years.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 612) to regu- 
late imports of milk and dairy products, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1078, to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, relating to the acquisi- 
tion of wetlands for conservation of mi- 
gratory waterfowl; to extend for an addi- 
tional 8 years the period during which 
funds may be appropriated under that 
act; and for other purposes, the name of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya] be listed as a cosponsor at the 
next printing of S. 1204, to further amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to provide that Federal build- 
ings shall be designed and constructed 
to maximize fallout protection and that 
non-Federal construction financed in 
whole or in part with Federal funds may 
be designated to maximize fallout pro- 
tection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 852) to amend sec- 
tion 32(e) of title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture fo 
furnish financial assistance in carrying 
out plans for works of improvement for 
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Jand conservation and utilization, and 


for other purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in legislative session, proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Nos. 67 and 
68, in that order. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res 18) to provide 
for the administration and development 
of Pennsylvania Avenue as a national 
historic site. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 3, following the comma after the 
word “Commerce” and before the word 
“and”, insert “Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Transportation”. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution is open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution, as 
amended. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 18), as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 18 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress 
here finds and determines— 

(a) that it is in the national interest that 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the area adjacent 
to it between the Capitol and the White 
House be developed, used, and maintained 
in a manner suitable to its ceremonial his- 
torical, and physical relationship to the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government; and 

(b) that the work of reviewing, program- 
ing, and coordinating proposals for the 
proper development, use, and control of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the area adjacent 
to it between the Capitol and the White 
House should be continued, with the maxi- 
mum possible use of private enterprise in 
carrying out the development plan. 

Sec. 2. The designation on September 30, 
1965, by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Capitol 
and the White House and certain areas ad- 
jacent thereto as a national historic site 
under the name “The Pennsylvania Avenue 
National Historic Site” is hereby ratified and 
confirmed. The boundaries of said historic 
site are as follows: 

beginning at a point on the southwest 
corner of the intersection of Fifteenth Street 
and Constitution Avenue Northwest, easterly 
along the south side of Constitution Avenue 
to the southwest corner of the intersection 
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of Constitution Avenue and Pennsylvania 
Avenue; 

then easterly along the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to and including the outer 
circumference of First Street Northwest 
which forms an are around Peace Monu- 
ment; 

then westerly along the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the northeast 
corner of the intersection of Third Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue Northwest; 

then northerly along the east side of 
Third Street to the northeast corner of the 
intersection of Third Street and E Street 
Northwest; 

then westerly along the north side of E 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of E Street and Fourth Street North- 
west; 

then northerly along the east side of Fourth 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of Fourth Street and G Street North- 
west; 

then westerly along the north side of G 
Street Northwest to the northwest corner of 
the intersection of G Street and Fifth Street 
Northwest; 

then southerly along the west side of Fifth 
Street to the northwest corner of the inter- 
section of Fifth Street and E Street North- 
west; 

then westerly along the north side of E 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of E Street and Seventh Street North- 
west; 

then northerly along thhe east side of 
Seventh Street to the point on Seventh Street 
being the intersection of the north side of 
G Street with the east side of Seventh Street 
Northwest; 

then westerly from that point along the 
north side of G Street to the point being 
the intersection of the north side of G 
Street with the west side of Ninth Street 
Northwest; 

then southerly from that point along the 
west side of Ninth Street Northwest to the 
northwest corner of the intersection of Ninth 
Street and F Street Northwest; 

then westerly along the north side of F 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of F Street and Eleventh Street North- 
west; 

then southerly along the east side of 
Eleventh Street to the northeast corner of 
the intersection of Eleventh Street and E 
Street Northwest; 

then westerly along the north side of E 
Street to a point approximating what would 
be the northeast corner of E Street and 
Thirteen and a Half Street if the latter were 
extended north across Pennsylvania Avenue; 

then northerly from the point along a line 
forming a perpendicular to F Street to the 
intersection of said line with the north side 
of F Street; 

then westerly along the north side of F 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of F Street and Fifteenth Street 
Northwest; 

then northerly along the east side of Fif- 
teenth Street to the southeast corner of the 
intersection of Fifteenth Street, New York 
Avenue, and Pennsylvania Avenue North- 
west; 

then westerly along the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the southwest corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and East Executive 
Avenue: 

then southerly along the west side of East 
Executive Avenue to a point which would be 
the southwest corner of the intersection of 
East Executive Avenue and E Street; 

then easterly along the south side of E 
Street to the southwest corner of the inter- 
sectlon of E Street and Fifteenth Street 
Northwest; 

then southerly along the west side of 
Fifteenth Street to the point or place of be- 
ginning. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established a Com- 
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mission on Pennsylvania Avenue (herein- 
after referred to as “the Commission”), 
which shall be composed of (a) not more 
than seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent who are not officers or employees of the 
executive branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment or of the government of the District 
of Columbia and who, in the judgment of 
the President, are especially qualified to serve 
thereon by virtue of their knowledge and 
experience in one or more of the fields of 
history, architecture, city planning, and gov- 
ernment, and (b) the following Government 
Officials: the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Treasury, Commerce, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Transportation, and Housing and 
Urban Development, the Attorney General, 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Chairmen of the Commission of Fine Arts 
and the National Capital P Commis- 
sion, and the Director of the National Gallery 
of Art. One of the members shall be desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall review 
and refine the development plans heretofore 
prepared for Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
area within the Pennsylvania Avenue Na- 
tional Historic Site; shall from time to time, 
in consultation with other interested agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, make such modifications 
therein as may be necessary; shall coordinate 
the plans, programs, and activities of agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which affect the area with- 
in the said national historic site; and shall 
take such action as may be necessary to in- 
sure that such plans, programs, and activities 
are not inconsistent with plans developed for 
the said national historic site, the compre- 
hensive plan for the National Capital, and 
any other related plans prepared or developed 
by the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion or other appropriate authority, 

(b) In addition to consulting with agen- 
cles of the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commission shall con- 
sider the views of other public, quasi-public, 
and private organizations having a proper 
interest in the Pennsylvania Avenue area. 
The Commission shall also consider the views 
of owners and occupants of private property 
whose interests may be affected by any plans, 
programs, or actions of the Commission or 
the agencies whose activities are coordinated 
by the Commission and, for this purpose, 
shall, to the extent it deems feasible, con- 
duct public hearings on those plans, pro- 
grams, and activities. The Commission shall 
make every effort to minimize any harm- 
ful effects of such plans, programs, or ac- 
tivities on owners or occupants of private 
property in or adjoining the area affected 
thereby. 

(c) The Commission, in carrying out its 
functions, shall utilize the services and fa- 
cilities of other agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the District of Columbia to the 
maximum extent possible. Financial and 
administrative services (including those re- 
lated to budgeting, accounting, financial re- 
porting, personnel, and procurement) shall 
be provided the Commission by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for which payment 
shall be made in advance, or by reimburse- 
ment, from funds of the Commission in such 
amounts as may be agreed upon by the 
Chairman of the Commission and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior: Provided, That the 
regulations of the Department of the In- 
terior for the collection of indebtedness of 
personnel resulting from erroneous pay- 
ments (5 U.S.C. 46e) shall apply to the col- 
lection of erroneous payments made to or 
on behalf of a Commission employee, and 
regulations of said Secretary for the admin- 
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istrative control of funds (31 U.S.C. 665 (G) ) 
shall apply to appropriations of the Com- 
mission: Provided further, That the Com- 
mission shall not be required to prescribe 
such regulations. 

(d) The Commission shall report to the 
President and the Congress annually and 
shall make such other reports as the Presi- 
dent shall direct or as the Commission shall 
deem desirable. Such reports shall include 
recommendations for such further legisla- 
tion as the Commission may consider ap- 
propriate for the proper performance of its 
functions or for the development of the na- 
tional historic site in other respects. 

(e) The Commission shall present a final 
report to the President and the Congress not 
later than July 1, 1972, and shall thereafter 
cease to exist. All of its records and papers 
shall thereupon be turned over to the cus- 
tody of the Secretary of the Interior for his 
use and for proper disposition. 

Sec. 5. (a) No agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the District of Columbia shall 
conduct, consent to, or approve any project 
or program (1) relating to urban renewal, 
land redevelopment, or public housing within 
the area of the Pennsylvania Avenue National 
Historic Site, or (2) involving permanent 
construction, improvements, or facilities of a 
type designed to change the character of said 
area, without the approval of the Commission 
while it is in existence: Provided, That this 
prohibition shall not be effective if the Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the views of the Com- 
mission, shall approve such project or pro- 
gram: Provided further, That this section 
shall not be applicable to land under the 
Jurisdiction of the Architect of the Capitol. 

(b) During the three years immediately 
following the Commission’s submission of its 
final report, no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the District of Columbia shall 
conduct, approve, or consent to any project 
or program of the types described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section which, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior, is in- 
consistent with the development of the area 
within the Pennsylvania Avenue National 
Historic Site proposed in said final report 
unless, before the expiration of said three- 
year period, the plans therein proposed are 
disapproved by Act of Congress or are modi- 
fied by such Act, and in the latter case the 
project or program may be conducted, ap- 
proved, or consented to only if it is not incon- 
sistent with the plans as so modified. 

Sec.6. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are officers or employees of the Federal 
Government or of the District of Columbia 
government shall receive no additional com- 
pensation by virtue of membership on the 
Commission. Other members of the Com- 
mission shall receive compensation at the 
rate of not to exceed $100 per diem when 
engaged in the performance of duties for the 
Commission. Each member of the Commis- 
sion shall be reimbursed, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2), for travel and subsistence 
and other necessary expenses incurred by him 
in the performance of his duties for the Com- 
mission. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to em- 
ploy such personnel as may be required for 
the performance of its functions without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and regulations, 
and may procure the services of experts and 
consultants by contract or otherwise, but at 
rates not in excess of $100 per diem for 
individuals, 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$800,000 in all, as may be necessary for the 
Commission to carry out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed on it by this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 64), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 18 would give the 
recognition of the Congress to the concept 
of rehabilitation of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
adjacent areas between the White House and 
the Capitol for development, use and main- 
tenance as a national thoroughfare appro- 
priate to its ceremonial, historical, and 
physical relationship to the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government of 
our Nation. Along this segment of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue travel our Chiefs of State on 
the days of their inauguration. Along it in 
death have traveled six Presidents and a 
number of our other national leaders in 
state funerals. Along it have marched pro- 
cessions commemorating the conclusions of 
four major wars and other major events in 
the history of our Nation. 

Action to make this area symbolic of the 
majesty and power of the American people 
and illustrative both of the unity among the 
three branches of Government and of our 
historic separation of powers doctrine was 
initiated by the then President Kennedy in 
1961 and has been carried forward by Presi- 
dent Johnson. However, the project is a 
continuation of the work on the Federal 
Triangle begun in the latter 1920’s under the 
sponsorship of President Hoover and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon. In turn, 
the Federal Triangle project was based on the 
McMillan plan, proposed at the beginning 
of the century by a Senate committee headed 
by Senator James McMillan, of Michigan, in 
the administrations of Presidents McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Again, the McMil- 
lan plan drew its inspiration from and was 
in furtherance of the fundamental spirit of 
the plans for the Capital of the United States 
conceived by Major L’Enfant in the admin- 
istration of President Washington. 

Thus, the concepts and plans with which 
Senate Joint Resolution 18 is concerned are 
deeply rooted in our history and are truly 
bipartisan in character, 

The current phase of action to create a 
great national symbolic thoroughfare in the 
area was given formal legal status by the des- 
ignation on September 30, 1965, of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue between the White House and 
the Capitol as a national historic site under 
National Historic Sites Act (49 Stat. 666; 
found in 16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.) by Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall, with the con- 
currence of the President. The text of the 
order and the provisions of the act are set 
forth in the appendix to this report. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 18, Congress 
would confirm and ratify the designation of 
this area as a national historic site, with a 
specific delineation of its extent by streets 
and avenues. 

The measure also establishes a Commis- 
sion on Pennsylvania Avenue to assure that 
the plans, programs, and activities for the 
creation of such a national ceremonial way 
are carried forward in an orderly and effec- 
tive manner as a unified concept, with maxi- 
mum possible use of private enterprise. 

The Commission, to be composed of not 
more than 21 persons, will not have “opera- 
tive” functions so to speak, in that it will 
not itself implement plans for construction 
or reconstruction. Rather its responsibil- 
ities would be, in the words of the proposed 
legislation, to “review and refine” plans, to 
consult with other agencies, organizations, 
and individuals, and to coordinate all ac- 
tivities concerning the program. 

The Commission would report to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress, submitting a final re- 
port not later than July 1, 1972. Congress 
specifically reserves the right to disapprove 
or modify any of the plans, and although 
no specific times for submitting interim re- 
ports are fixed in the legislation, the com- 
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mittee expects that the Congress will be ad- 
vised and kept currently informed of all 
major decisions and developments. 


THE COMMISSION 


The resolution specifies the composition 
of the Commission on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and makes more definite and certain its 
duties, powers, and responsibilities, especially 
with respect to private property owners or 
occupants. The membership shall not ex- 
ceed 21. Of these 21, the President shall 
appoint not more than 7 persons who are 
not officers or employees of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government or of the 
government of the District of Columbia and 
who, in the judgment of the President, are 
especially qualified to serve thereon by vir- 
tue of their knowledge and experience in one 
or more of the fields of history, architecture, 
city planning, and government. The follow- 
ing Government officials are Commission 
members by office: The Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Treasury, Commerce, and Housing 
and Urban Development, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Architect of the Capitol, the 
Chairmen of the Commission of Fine Arts 
and the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, and the Director of the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 

The Chairman of the Commission will be 
designated by the President from among the 
members. 

This Commission would be a successor to 
the Temporary Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue established by Executive Order 11210 
signed by President Johnson on March 25, 
1965. The Temporary Commission, in turn, 
is a successor to the President’s Council on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, appointed by President 
Kennedy in 1962, which submitted its final 
report to President Johnson in April 1964, 
with plans for the avenue to “provide a 
working basis for further action.” This re- 
port has been published and is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

President Johnson’s Temporary Commis- 
sion undertook a review of the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Council and has ini- 
tiated plans and programs to implement cer- 
tain of them. Both the Advisory Council 
and the Temporary Commission included in 
its membership leaders and persons of out- 
standing attainment in the fields of plan- 
ning, architecture, urban design, and metro- 
politan architecture, urban design, and 
metropolitan studies. Without necessarily 
approving their plans and recommendations, 
which are not yet formally before the Con- 
gress, the committee wishes to express its 
commendation and appreciation to these 
public-spirited citizens for their work in ini- 
tiating the creation of an area and national 
thoroughfare worthy of its historic role, 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The committee believes that the need for 
rehabilitation of Pennsylvania Avenue is so 
obvious to anyone who has driven or walked 
along it as to require no elaboration. Much 
of the north side can be described only as a 
quasi-slum area. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Federal Office 
Space reported to President Kennedy that— 

“Pennsylvania Avenue should be the great 
thoroughfare of the city of Washington. In- 
stead, it remains a vast, unformed, cluttered 
expanse at the heart of the Nation's Capital. 

The north side presents a scene of desola- 
tion: block after block of decayed 19th cen- 
tury buildings, many of which are vacant 
above the first story, only rarely interspersed 
by partially unsuccessful efforts at moderni- 
zation. The roadway, sidewalks, lampposts 
and other features of the avenue have been 
sorely neglected. Increasingly the Capitol 
itself is cut off from the most developed part 
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of the city by a blighted area that is un- 
sightly by day and empty by night.” 

Although the need for and desirability of 
rehabilitating the White House-Capitol seg- 
ment of Pennsylvania Avenue is self-evident, 
the question that concerned the committee 
was whether another commission, appointed 
by and reporting directly to the President 
need be established for the purpose. 

At the hearings, witnesses pointed out that 
there were presently à large number of agen- 
cies with existing responsibilities, jurisdic- 
tion and authority for differing activities, 
Federal and District, in the area. Also, a 
number of private and quasi-public bodies 
and individuals had legitimate interests that 
should be considered. The very number of 
existing agencies, each with its own program 
and responsibilities, as well as the require- 
ment that nongovernmental views be heard, 
emphasizes the need, in the committee's 
judgment, for a single, overall coordinating 
agency to assure that the separate plans, 
programs, and activities would be in har- 
mony with the whole concept. In regard to 
this particular issue, the committee cites 
with approval the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council in its final report: 

“We plead that this ‘grand axis of the Na- 
tion’ cannot be remade by breaking it up 
territorially into small fragments or admin- 
istratively into scattered assignments. To 
fulfill these proposals will require an ad- 
ministrator, an authority or agency, with 
power to enforce local regulations as well as 
the architectural and planning principles 
integral to this plan. Therefore, we stress 
the integrity of the approach even while rec- 
ognizing that its fulfillment will require 
phased development and flexible means 
adapting to continual change. Likewise, 
these proposals assume special standards of 
maintenance and landscaping not charac- 
teristic of most urban development.” 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION 


The committee wishes to stress the fact 
that approval of Senate Joint Resolution 18, 
as amended, does not constitute approval of 
any specific plan or part thereof respecting 
Pennsylvania Avenue. In fact, as has been 
pointed out, no such plans are before Con- 
gress for consideration. 

What the committee is doing in reporting 
favorably on the resolution, as amended, is 
(1) approving congressional recognition of 
the designation of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
related, adjacent areas as a national historic 
site of interest and moment to all of the 
people of the United States, and (2) recom- 
mending the establishment of an overall 
commission to coordinate plans and views for 
creation in the area of a truly symbolic Na- 
tional Ceremonial Way illustrative of the 
unity and separation of the executive and 
legislative branches. 

For these purposes, the committee recom- 
mends prompt approval of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES BY THE CONFEDERATED 
SALISH AND KOOTENAI TRIBES 
OF INDIANS OF THE FLATHEAD 
RESERVATIONS OF MONTANA 


The bill (S.1177) to provide for the 
disposition of a judgment against the 
United States recovered by the Confed- 
erated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of In- 
dians of the Flathead Reservation in 
Montana, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

8. 1177 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
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credit of the Confederated Salish and Koo- 
tenai Tribes of Indians of the Flathead 
Reservation that were appropriated by the 
Act of October 27, 1966 (80 Stat. 1065), to 
pay a judgment by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in docket numbered 61, and the in- 
terest thereon, less payment of attorneys 
fees and expenses, may be invested, ex- 
pended, or advanced for any purpose that is 
authorized by the tribal governing body and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Any part of such funds that may be dis- 
tributed to the members of the tribes shall 
not be subject to Federal or State income 
taxes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port No. 66—explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S, 1177, introduced by Sen- 
ators Metcalf and Mansfield, is to authorize 
the distribution of an award by the Indian 
Claims Commission to the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of Indians of the 
Flathead Reservation in Montana. 

The bill provides that the judgment funds 
awarded the Confederated Salish and Koote- 
nai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation by 
the Indian Claims Commission in docket No. 
61 may be used as authorized by the tribal 
governing body and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It also exempts from 
Federal and State income taxes any funds 
distributed to tribal members. 

The judgment funds appropriated by the 
act of October 27, 1966 (80 Stat. 1065), are 
on deposit in the U.S. Treasury to the credit 
of the tribes in an interest-bearing account. 
This bill authorizes the use of both the prin- 
cipal and the interest. The judgment was 
for $4,431,622.18, and the payment of attor- 
ney fees and expenses will reduce the figure 
to about $4 million. The interest earned to 
December 31, 1966, amounts to $24,768.52. 

NEED 

This legislation is necessary in order for 
the funds awarded to the tribes to be ex- 
pended. The annual Appropriations Act for 
the Department of the Interior provides that 
judgments awarded to Indian tribes by the 
Indian Claims Commission or the Court of 
Claims shall not be available for advances 
until specific legislation has been enacted 
that sets forth the purposes for which said 
funds will be used. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


A TURNING POINT FOR THE ALLI- 
ANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are on the threshold of what promises to 
be a major turning point in the history 
of this hemisphere. From April 12 to 14, 
President Johnson will meet with the 
chief executives of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress nations at Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
to provide new impetus to this grand eco- 
nomic and social development program. 
New life will be breathed into our alli- 
ance with Latin American nations 
through stronger emphasis on multina- 
tional endeavors and economic integra- 
tion. 
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It is fitting that our President should 
attend such a meeting, for in so doing he 
points up U.S. leadership in this boot- 
strap operation to lift millions of disad- 
vantaged peoples into the modern tech- 
nological world. 

We will have before us a joint resolu- 
tion to support the other American Re- 
publics in their historic new phase and 
again it is only fitting that when the 
President leaves for Punta del Este that 
he carry with him the consensus of the 
Congress that this country fully sup- 
ports the goals of economic integration 
and social progress that our neighbors 
to the south are seeking to work out for 
themselves. 

When the Presidents meet at the site 
where the Alliance for Progress was 
created in August 1961, they will con- 
sider an agenda which covers the key 
areas necessary to development: rural 
improvement, increased food production, 
industrial diversification, multinational 
projects, improved health and educa- 
tion, scientific and cultural advance, and 
above all, economic integration. 

It is only natural that we as a nation 
would espouse and lend assistance to the 
attainment of these noble goals. The 
very objectives our neighbors are striv- 
ing to accomplish were—in the not too 
distant past—our own aims. As a grow- 
ing republic, our country, under the able 
leadership of wise and provident Presi- 
dents, carved out a heritage of progress 
through hard work and unity. We saw 
an industrial revolution change the face 
of our land. This was followed by rural 
modernization on a scale never before 
known to man—which enabled us to lit- 
erally feed millions from our agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

The United States, following its demo- 
cratic ideals, developed a technological 
machine unequaled in the annals of 
history. Step by step, we have marched 
forward together toward that society 
where physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
fulfillment exist side by side. 

We all realize that we have much to 
do to accomplish our own goals—but our 
vast experience can be of inestimable 
value to the developing peoples to the 
south. 

As we approach the presidential sum- 
mit meeting, let us once again renew 
our pledge to help where help is needed— 
and where people are willing to help 
themselves. In President Johnson’s re- 
cent special message on aid to foreign 
lands he reiterated a concept which he 
has underlined time and again; namely, 
the theme of self-help. The very first 
proposal he set forth, based on our coun- 
try’s vast knowledge in the aid field em- 
bodies this principle of self-help. It is 
that nations develop primarily through 
their own efforts. Our programs can 
only be supplements, not substitutes. 

This support has taken many forms— 
from providing tax experts to help mod- 
ernize antiquated tributary systems, to 
long-term loans for national community 
development programs. 

Today I would like to mention a few 
examples of what is being done with our 
assistance in Latin America in the field 
of community development through self- 
help. One of the most remarkable pro- 
grams in this area is Peru’s Cooperación 
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Popular. Schools, roads, reservoirs, and 
health clinics are being built under this 
imaginative program. It has completed 
over 2,000 projects, begun 4,000 others, 
and has requests to assist 11,000 more. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment recently approved a loan of $2.1 
million to help establish a community 
revolving loan fund to finance projects 
under Cooperación Popular. A pilot 
project for the first operation under this 
fund will be a loan for the purchase of 
materials for a water and sewerage sys- 
tem in the adobe-hut town of Rimac, on 
the slopes of the Andes. 

This town’s people have shown how 
community action provides results. 
Though its workers average just a little 
over $2 a day they have worked and 
saved to build a well, a school—built in 
22 days—and, an electrification system. 

Similar programs are taking place in 
other Latin American countries. In Bo- 
livia, following an AID study in 1965 the 
Government established an Office of 
Community Development with a program 
centered around the training and use of 
so-called community development work- 
ers—handpicked campesino leaders. 
Following 6 months of intensive train- 
ing these workers return to their 
communities where they apply what they 
learned in organizing community proj- 
ects. To date over 200 such workers are 
active representing 1,600 communities 
with a total population of over 1 mil- 
lion—roughly 30 percent of Bolivia’s 
rural population. They are assisted by 
selected Peace Corps volunteers. 

Military civic action programs are also 
playing an important role in developing 
rural communities. Working shoulder 
to shoulder with civic leaders they have 
helped build drinking water systems, im- 
prove streets, and provide electrification, 
bridges, and health clinics. 

Our food-for-peace and food-for-work 
programs, along with the Peace Corps, 
are also playing valuable roles in sup- 
porting such local efforts. 

We have always been a nation of prac- 
tical, hardworking people, and these 
projects appeal to us, for they are laying 
the groundwork for new democratic, co- 
operative programs at the grassroots 
level. This, as we know, is the very es- 
sence of a democracy’s strength and vi- 
tality. 

I should like formally to express my 
confidence that our country will, under 
President Johnson’s leadership, continue 
to assist our neighbors in their develop- 
ment efforts under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. And Iextend my wishes for a most 
fruitful meeting at Punta del Este. 


STATE OF ECONOMY CALLS FOR 
NO TAX INCREASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the last day or so, the administration 
has been reported to believe that it has 
done so much to stimulate the economy 
that the 6-percent surtax recommended 
by the President is still a better than 50- 
50 bet to be pressed to enactment, to 
take effect July 1. 

It is true that action by the Federal 
Reserve authorities in making credit 
more readily available, and by the Presi- 
dent in recommending the restoration of 
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the investment credit, will help the 
economy. 

But it would be most unwise to con- 
clude that these limited steps are all that 
is likely to be needed to end the general 
slowing down in business. 

Government stimulative actions have 
been going on now for several months 
and they have not stopped the trend 
toward industrial slowdown. 

Inventories continue to accumulate 
alarmingly. Sales are still off. Steel 
demand is soft. Auto, appliance, textile 
sales are down. Construction is still in 
the doldrums. New orders are continu- 
ing to tail off. Hours worked through 
American industry have declined. 

I am convinced that, in any event, it 
would be far wiser for the President and 
Congress to work to retard spending 
rather than to increase taxes as the most 
effective method of fighting inflation. 

In any event, the enactment of the 
proposed surtax should certainly await 
economic developments in the coming 
months. 

In this connection, this morning’s New 
York Times reports a recent study by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search showing that the average forecast 
of the gross national product generally 
misses the mark by a huge $10 billion. 
It shows that economists do little better 
than amateur forecasters, and that the 
components of gross national prod- 
uct—personal consumption expenditures, 
Government purchases, and so forth— 
are usually forecast even wider of the 
mark. The gross national product fore- 
cast is off in terms of increase on the 
average, according to this analysis, by 
about 40 percent. 

The gross national product forecast 
would be even worse except that it is 
offset by compensating errors. 

The study also shows that forecasts 
are much better when they are limited 
to an ensuing period 2 or 3 months. 

This study suggests to me that in con- 
nection with the proposed tax increase, 
Congress should wait as long as possible 
to impose it, and then determine its ac- 
tion based on the established economic 
statistics at the time we make our de- 
cision—next June or later—rather than 
on a forecast of what is likely to happen 
later in the year or next year. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal set- 
ting forth the odds on a tax increase, 
and another article from the same paper 
analyzing the impact of Government 
fiscal and monetary policy on the pres- 
ent economy, both be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point, together with an ar- 
ticle from this morning’s New York 
Times reporting the findings of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research on 
economic forecasting. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
column from this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post by Harold Dorsey be printed 
in the Record. Mr. Dorsey does an ex- 
cellent job of showing why stimulative 
actions to date by the Government may 
not be enough to end the business slow- 
down. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
cogently reasoned editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal commending Presi- 
dent Johnson on his recommendation 
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for restoration of the investment credit 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


SURCHARGE PROSPECTS: Opps Favor BID FOR IN- 
COME-TAx RISE TO AVERT FRESH INFLATION- 
ARY UPSURGE 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


WASHINGTON. —“We're doing so much for 
the economy now that we're darn well going 
to have to raise income taxes,” 

While circulating as a joke in the Johnson 
Administration’s policy-making circles, the 
quip has its serious side, too. 

For with the vigorous credit-easing efforts 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the Admin- 
istration’s own proposal to quickly restore 
business investment incentives, strategists 
say the odds still favor that by about June 
they'll be making a sincere request that Con- 
gress raise income taxes to head off a fresh 
inflationary upsurge that otherwise would 
develop later in the year. 

Officials aren't totally convinced they'll be 
doing this, to be sure, and they are clearly less 
confident that the statistical evidence that 
will accumulate in the meantime will be con- 
vincing to Congress. They concede, too, that 
the July 1 target date is almost certainly go- 
ing to be missed by a fairly wide margin and 
that the tax surcharge very likely won’t be a 
uniform 6% both on corporations and on in- 
dividuals. But in a typical comment, one 
Official says flatly: “I predict that before Con- 
gress goes home it will have passed some sort 
of tax surcharge.” 


CENTERS ON THE CONSUMER 


Aside for the welcome complication that 
peace in Vietnam would present, the big un- 
certainty about whether the economy will 
warrant fresh fiscal restraint centers on the 
consumer. A few more months with retail 
sales as weak as they were in February (when 
the seasonally adjusted $25,277,000,000 total 
was down 2% from January and up only 1% 
from a year before), one Government econo- 
mist worries, “and businessmen might panic, 
start unloading their big inventories, and give 
us a classic downturn.” 

The potential for much zippier retail sales 
certainly lies in the massive pool of savings 
currently being built up, officials say. After 
saving an exceptionally skimpy 4.8% of after- 
tax income in last year’s third quarter, con- 
sumers boosted the savings ratio sharply to 
5.9% in the fourth quarter, the Council of 
Economic Advisers calculates. In February, 
the savings inflow to commercial and mutual 
savings banks ran 100% ahead of a year be- 
fore after a 43% year-to-year gain in Janu- 
ary, the National Association of Home Build- 
ers says. Personal income is growing “fan- 
tastically faster” than forecast, a govern- 
ment economist says, while employment 
totals are holding up remarkably well despite 
many scattered layoffs. 

Partly because the savings inflow is also 
replenishing the coffers of such other 
mortgage-lending specialists as savings and 
loan associations, Administration men say 
that housing starts are already outstripping 
their forecasts of only a few months back. 
“The arguments had been about whether 
starts would reach a ‘normal’ rate of around 
1.5 million annually by the end of 1967,” 
says one Official. “But now our people are 
arguing about whether this will happen in 
November or as early as June.” Even the 
optimists add, though, that they don’t think 
there will be steady gains in the meantime 
from the 1,243,000 rate in January, on the 
ground it may have been something of a 
statistical fluke. 

The more abundant credit already being 
generated by the Federal Reserve Board is 
adding to Administration confidence that the 
economy will grow more rapidly this year, 
and further direct actions, such as a cut in 
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the discount rate, could still be taken in the 
spring; this rate on loans to member com- 
mercial banks has been 4.5% since December 
1965. 

Another possibility considered likely to 
come sooner by some outside observers is a 
cut in the reserves banks must keep idle be- 
hind larger time deposits. Like the recent 
cut in reserve requirements on smaller time 
deposits such as saving accounts, such an 
action would free a large amount of cash for 
immediate lending by commercial banks. 
Rather than see the reduction in interest 
rates give way once again to a panic-courting 
tightness, though, Administration men vow 
they would rather have a tax increase. 

The business inventory pileup, which con- 
tinued growing in January to the surprise of 
U.S. analysts, certainly ought to have leveled 
off or turned down before much longer, they 
say. By June, then, they assume that they’ll 
be in a position to tell Congress that in- 
ventory growth in coming months will revive 
and again be an expansionary factor in the 
overall economy. 


SEEN ADDING STRENGTH TO THE ECONOMY 


Since there’s every sign that Congress will 
quickly honor President Johnson’s bid for 
restoration of the 7% tax credit for invest- 
ment in equipment, strategists see this sec- 
tor adding strength to the overall economy 
in the second half, too. They don’t expect 
the tax break to greatly speed the capital 
spending pace, although this is possible. 
They admit that they underestimated the 
degree to which the credit suspension last 
Oct. 10 would damp spending plans, 

Even speedy restoration wouldn't have 
much impact on actual outlays before mid- 
year, officials say, because of the time lag 
between making and carrying out major 
business-expansion projects. So on this as 
on most other features of the economy, they 
relate, they’ll probably have to base their 
case for higher taxes on their outlook for 
the future rather than on what already 
shows up in statistics. 

Federal as well as state and local govern- 
ment spending is in a strong uptrend, of 
course. This is one of the factors that ini- 
tially prompted the tentative decision to seek 
a tax increase. By the time they testify for 
one, Johnson aides add, it’s quite possible 
that Congress will have added to the Presi- 
dent’s appropriations requests for a good 
many popular programs, thus adding to the 
inflationary risk from a widening deficit. 

A POSSIBLE POSTPONEMENT 


Some of the more politically attuned 
strategists doubt that these reasons will be 
enough to sell Congress on a tax increase, 

that they and the President himself 
don’t first change their own minds. “The 
forecasts will be on our side, but that’s all 
we'll have,” sighs a fiscal expert, “while the 
Congressmen will have all the statistics on 
their side.” A likely compromise, some fig- 
ure, would be to postpone the recommended 
tax-rise date from July 1 to August, Septem- 
ber or even October, so that there would be 
more time to withdraw the boost altogether 
if the expected upsurge failed to materialize. 

While they're sure it will be used against 
them in Congress, officials protest that the 
surprise move to restore the 7% credit now 
doesn’t mean they think the economy will be 
too weak to stand a broad tax rise come 
summer. “It wouldn’t be consistent with 
asking for an income-tax increase right now, 
but of course we're not asking for one right 
now,” a key planner says. And if officials do 
follow through with a formal tax-boost re- 
quest, he adds, they figure they will have to 
make its effect on corporations relatively 
tougher to avoid charges that individuals will 
bear all the real burden because businesses 
get a roughly offsetting tax break through 
the 7% investment credit. 

One of the reasons for the restoration 
move at this time, in fact, appears to have 
been a political one. There was strong fear 
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that the Senate would bow to business pres- 
sure and tack a 7%-investment-credit res- 
toration rider onto some other tax bill the 
Administration wants badly, such as the one 
to increase the interest-equalization tax 
that’s intended to curb the dollar drain into 
purchases of foreign securities. “This Ad- 
ministration,” one insider says, doesn't like 
to look like its being blackjacked into some- 
thing that it really wants to do anyway.” 

The economic situation in the capital- 
goods industries could deteriorate, officials 
fear, unless the credit is restored soon. The 
$63 billion plant-and-equipment-outlay 
total projected for this year in the latest 
Government survey is only about $500 mil- 
lion below the analysts’ prior private esti- 
mate, though the outlay pattern worries 
them. Considering the sharp cut in outlays 
planned for the second quarter, some ana- 
lysts doubt that the projected second half 
spending upturn would actually take place 
without an early restoration. “Some busi- 
nessmen may have been anticipating restora- 
tion by July 1 when they filled out the ques- 
tionnaires,” an economist suggests, “so that 
without it, they’d be cutting back too hard 
despite what their forecasts say.” 


RETAIL SALES REVISION 


The drop in February retail sales would be 
viewed more pessimistically by top analysts 
it it hadn't been accompanied by a major 
upward revision of the January figures. 
Initially shown as slipping slightly from De- 
cember to $25,315,000,000, January volume 
was revised up to $25,703,000,000, matching 
the record set last September. The un- 
usually large revision has analysts wonder- 
ing if the February totals, too, may prove in- 
accurate, 

At a seasonally adjusted $25,277,000,000, 
the February figure was the lowest since the 
$24,475,000,000 of May 1966. Durable-goods 
volume, at $7,733,000,000 in February, fell 
5% from January and was down 6% from 
the year-earlier level. Nondurables yolume, 
at $17,544,000,000 was up less than 1% from 
January and up 4% from February 1966. 

The report showed that, without seasonal 
adjustment, the automotive group’s Febru- 
ary sales were down to $3,905,000,000 from 
$4,194,000,000 in January and more steeply 
below the $4,366,000,000 of February 1966. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


THE OvTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


One feature of general business today is 
that it has been showing widespread, and 
spreading, spots of weakness in spite of the 
fact that since late fall official Washington 
has taken numerous measures intended to 
stimulate activtiy. The proposal made 
Thursday, to re-enact tax incentives sus- 
pended last October for equipment buying 
and building construction, is only the latest 
of many. 

It is true that President Johnson in his 
State-of-the-Union message early in Janu- 
ary proposed a 6% increase across the board 
in Federal income taxes to go into effect July 
1, which he says he still wants and which 
would tend to be a depressant if enacted. 
It is also true that Federal agencies have put 
pressure on a couple of industries to get 
them to roll back price increases. But the 
list of would-be stimulants is much longer. 

Starting chronologically, let us cite first a 
number of decisions taken by the Federal 
Reserve authorities to make bank credit 
more abundant and cheaper. After decid- 
ing Sept. 13 and Oct. 4 to maintain “firm 
but orderly” credit conditions, and on Nov. 
1 to “maintain generally steady” conditions, 
the Fed’s Open Market Committee changed 
course Nov. 22. It resolved to conduct its 
buying and selling of securities “with a view 
to attaining somewhat easier conditions.” 
This wording was repeated when the com- 
mittee met Dec. 13. 

What policies this committee has adopted 
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since then won’t be made public until early 
1968, but the effect of its activities has been 
an almost continuous week-by-week in- 
crease in commercial banks’ reserves avail- 
able for lending and investing. This process 
was speeded this month by the Feb. 28 deci- 
sion of the Reserve Board to cut the cash 
reserves that banks are required to keep be- 
hind savings deposits, and was reinforced by 
further open-market moves to ease credit. 

This double action was unusual. In the 
past the Fed often has partially offset its 
own moves to cut reserve requirements by 
temporarily restrictive open-market transac- 
tions, the purpose being to make bank lend- 
ing power rise gradually rather than sud- 
denly. This time it has done the opposite— 
at least so far—by continuing the easing 
process on top of the cut in reserves. 

Other Governmental actions to stimulate 
business start with the fact that in the 
fourth quarter of 1966 Federal spending pro- 
duced a larger rate of deficit, measured in 
total effect on the economic system, than in 
any other quarter since just after the big 
tax cuts of 1964. The rate was $5 billion 
a year. 

In mid-January the prospective rates of 
deficit on the same basis for all fiscal 1967 
(to June 30) and fiscal 1968 were projected 
at $3.8 billion and $2.1 billion respectively, 
not as big as the fourth quarter rate but 
still stimulative. Furthermore, the reduc- 
tion to $2.1 billion in the coming fiscal year 
would depend on enactment of the 6% 
income-tax boost, which Congress is obyi-. 
ously going to be reluctant to impose. 

A week earlier President Johnson had 
sought to offset the effect of this 6% tax- 
boost proposal by promising to “do every- 
thing in a President’s power to lower interest 
rates and ease money.” As a first step to 
carry out this resolve, the day after he said 
these words the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, on his instructions, cut the rate on 
loans by its regional banks to savings-and- 
loan associations to 5% from 6%. It also 
told the associations they could count on 
borrowing $1 billion more from the system 
if they needed the funds for mortgage loans. 

On Jan. 31 the Board eased the restrictions 
it maintains on loans to member associa- 
tions. And early this month it again re- 
duced the rate on loans to members, this 
time to 5½ 0. 

In turn, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation joined in this series of actions 
early in February by raising the prices it 
pays for mortgages that lenders want to sell 
in order to make new loans. And a month 
later Fannie Mae got $380 million from the 
Treasury, mainly to buy low-price and 
medium-price private loans made for the 
specific purpose of starting construction of 
new housing. One other similar move a few 
days earlier was the releasing by the Fed- 
eral Government of $175 million for highway 
construction, out of $800 million which had 
been kept back from $4.1 billion earlier ap- 
propriated for this fiscal year. 

Whether the coming restoration of the tax 
incentives—which in truth are already avail- 
able because the effective date of the legis- 
lation is to be March 9—will quickly spur 
new spending on buildings and equipment 
remains to be seen. In comments from busi- 
nessmen it was noticeable that those who 
sell equipment were more enthusiastic about 
the likely effects of the legislation change 
than general businessmen—many of the 
latter suggested their plans wouldn’t change 
very much. 

But one thing which is sure is that the 
previous stimulative moves haven't yet 
stopped a mild trend towards slowing of gen- 
eral business. For the first time since 1962-63 
new spending on plant and equipment 
threatens to decline for two quarterly pe- 
riods. Prices for more and more goods are 
being shaded, even though a few price in- 
creases are still being announced. Steel de- 
mand is soft and mills have put off hopes 
for a revival to the third or fourth quarter. 
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Automobile, appliance and textile sales 
are down and this has been reflected in lay- 
offs. The weakness in housing, which 
though up from October’s extreme low is 
still down from early 1966, has spread to 
other kinds of construction. Factories’ 
total new orders are down and sharp declines 
are reported by individual industries such 
as makers of machine tools and rail equip- 
ment. Finally, the shorter hours and lay- 
offs mentioned above are reflected by a mild 
weakness in sales of all retail stores, as shown 
on the chart at the top of the column just 
to the left of this one. 

Altogether, it may be said that so far the 
shoring-up measures have been principally 
reflected in stock-market celebrations. 

—Gr0RGE SHEA. 
FORECASTS FOUND WIDE OF THE MARK—STUDY 

ASSESSES MANY PAST PREDICTIONS ON 

ECONOMY 

Forecasters of the gross national product 
generally miss the mark by an average of 
$10-billion, the National Bureau of Economic 
Research points out in a report issued today. 

Economists do not do much better than 
amateur forecasters who use the simple de- 
vice of projecting the total value of goods 
and services by using the percentage gain 
of the previous year, according to the report. 

Victor Zarnowitz, professor of economics 
and finance at the University of Chicago's 
Graduate School of Business, wrote the re- 
port, “An Appraisal of Short-Term Economic 
Forecasts.“ It is the first report in an in- 
vestigation of a large number of forecasts of 
general economic activity in the United 
States during 1953 through 1964. 


LONGER FORECASTS TRICKIER 


Though a forecasting error of $10-billion 
is only 2 per cent of the average level of the 
gross national product, such an amount is 
about 40 per cent of the average yearly 
change, 

As the span of a forecast increases, ac- 
curacy tends to diminish, it was noted. 
Errors are usually small in forecasts for the 
next three to six months. But forecasts for 
a year ahead are often less accurate than & 
mere projection of the year-earlier percent- 


age gain. 

It was also determined that forecasts for 
the gross national project as a whole are 
typically much better than those for the 
components that make up the total. These 
components include personal consumption 
expenditures, gross domestic investment, 
government purchases of goods and services, 
net exports and changes in business inven- 
tories. 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1967] 
INVESTMENT VIEW: DOWNWARD TREND 
EXPECTED To PERSIST 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

New York, March 12.—The figures derived 
from the latest survey of business capital 

diture intentions were released last 
week. No doubt they were quite disappoint- 
ing to those who have been optimistic about 
the outlook for the economy. 

Only three months ago the executives par- 
ticipating in this survey intended to spend 
more money for new plant and equipment in 
the first and second quarterly periods this 
year than they spent in the fourth quarter of 
last year. Now they expect to spend less— 
not only less than the fourth quarter but less 
than they anticipated only three months ago. 

For at least six months, this column has 
been anticipating that the unusually long 
and sharp upward trend in capital expendi- 
tures would be reversed in the first half of 
1967 and probably after the first quarter. 
Evidently, I missed it by one quarterly period. 
In the fourth quarter of last year these ex- 
penditures were running at the annual rate 
of $62.8 billion, with the first quarter of this 
year estimated at $62.6 billion and the second 
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quarter at $62.3 billion. Three months ago 
the respective figures were $62.6 billion, 363.5 
billion and $64,1 billion, 

The magnitude of the difference is not im- 
portant. But this new evidence which con- 
firms my anticipation of a reversal in the 
trend is highly significant, In the light of 
the new figures, I am impelled to repeat once 
more that the trends of business capital ex- 
penditures have a very strong influence on 
the economy as a whole. 

To a greater degree than any other sector, 
a large proportion of capital expenditures are 
paid for out of newly created debt. They 
convert this new debt into payrolls and into 
demand for materials. There is a direct con- 
nection between the sharp and uninterrupted 
rising trend in these expenditures since the 
first quarter of 1963 and the unusually large 
percentage increases in personal income. A 
flattening out—or more probably a decline— 
in capital spending will almost certainly slow 
the rate of growth in personal income per- 
ceptibly. 

At this point I might express my com- 
plete disagreement with the survey's fore- 
cast of rising capital expenditures in the 
second half of this year. In spite of the 
proposed reinstatement of the tax credit and 
accelerated depreciation effective last Thurs- 
day, the fundamental determinants of capital 
spending strongly suggest that a downward 
trend will persist through the balance of the 
year at a minimum. The initial stages of 
that trend will only be less precipitously 
downward than indicated before last week’s 
action on the tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation. 

As the indicators of impending deteriora- 
tion in the economy become more evident, 
it is highly likely that there will be a series 
of shifts in fiscal and monetary policies de- 
signed, hopefully, to counteract the historical 
sequences of the classic economic forces 
which now appear to be leading the economy 
into a period of adjustment. But it remains 
to be seen whether easier credit, or the re- 
instatement of the tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation, or the abandonment of the 
contemplated 6 per cent surcharge on income 
taxes can do the job. 

These measures will not encourage busi- 
ness to continue the recent terrific pace of 
inventory accumulation when the inventory 
position is already very high. 

Those same measures are not likely to 
encourage a business to build a new plant in 
the next twelve months when it built one 
last year. Nor will they encourage consum- 
ers to increase their purchases of durable 
goods when they have bought so much so 
recently. 

If credit is eased too much in an effort to 
stimulate the domestic economy, we are go- 
ing to have to worry more about the inter- 
national payments situation. If taxes are 
not to be increased, then we are going to 
have to worry more about a very substantial 
Government deficit. The point is that it is 
going to be difficult to help the domestic 
economy —I. e., to counteract the normal con- 
sequences of excessive operating inventories 
and excessive “inventories” of consumers’ and 
producers’ durable goods—by easier credit 
and the avoidance of higher taxes without 
creating other serious problems. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 11, 1967] 
Wise Economic Move 


President Johnson is wisely urging con- 
gress to restore the 7 percent tax credit on 
business investment and the fast tax write- 
off schedule on industrial and commercial 
buildings. The measures were suspended 
last fall to cool an overheated economy and 
ease inflationary pressures. At the time, in- 
terest rates were at a peak and there was 
excessive demand for capital investment 
funds. 

The pressures have eased. The president 
noted that interest rates have fallen as much 
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as 1% percent since September and the home 
building industry is beginning to revive as a 
consequence. Business capital spending has 
begun to decline, causing worry about a slow- 
down in economic growth. 

The tax credit and write-off schedule, 
which represent several billion dollars in tax 
relief to business, were to have been rein- 
stated next Jan. 1, but Johnson wants them 
restored immediately. 

There is nothing contradictory about the 
on again, off again use of the investment 
credit and write-off. They are necessary tools 
to stabilize the economy. 

The president's reiterated request for a 6- 
percent surtax on individual and corporate 
incomes may seem inconsistent with his 
other efforts to encourage spending. But this 
is not necessarily so. The surtax proposal 
allows the president to retain an option— 
which he can give up in a few months if con- 
ditions demand—in case the economy heats 
up too fast again. Asking congress to step 
& bit on the accelerator while simultaneously 
toeing the brakes gives him greater control 
over the economy than going whole hog to- 
ward either stimulation or retardation of the 
availability of money. 


L.B.J. SUCCEEDS IN SLOWING ARMS 
RACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore News American recently com- 
mended President Johnson for his initia- 
tive in seeking agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. not to build a vast nationwide 
anti-ballistic-missile system. 

This editorial shows how the Johnson 
initiative is slowing the arms race, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SLOWING THE ARMS RACE 


Acceptance by the Soviet Union of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s invitation for discussions on 
possible ways of limiting the arms race is 
definite good news, For the mere fact that 
Moscow has agreed to such talks means that 
the looming next step in nuclear escalation— 
wholesale deployment of anti-missile sys- 
aera longer need be considered inevi- 

e. 

Especially is this good news for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Because Moscow has recently 
been installing an anti-missile, defense sys- 
tem around that city, it had been feared the 
U.S. would have no choice but to undertake 
deployment of our own Nike X missile de- 
fense system, now still in the research and 
development stage. This appallingly expen- 
sive system would cost as much as $60 billion. 

Russia, of course, has accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation because full extension of 
her own anti-missile system would be com- 
paratively even more expensive to its econ- 
omy. Realistic as always, the Kremlin master 
minds apparently have decided it might be 
wiser at this time to limit her arms pro- 
gram and pay more attention to the rising 
clamor of their populace for more consumer 
goods, Economic pressures, not humanitar- 
ian motives, are the reason for the decision. 

Actually, there is no cause for being highly 
optimistic about the impending discussions. 
The world has been talking disarmament for 
20 years with little noticeable effect. And the 
Soviet Union, in keeping with its Communist 
double-cross philosophy, will never keep any 
agreements it makes when it no longer suits 
its purposes to do so. 

In this case an arms slowdown would suit 
our practical purposes as well as those of 
the Russians. So if even a temporary respite 
zr 16 Will, Goall 6o, ane 
good. 
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President Johnson is to be commended for 
his initiative. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL COMMENDS 
MONRONEY-MADDEN REFORM BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s great newspapers, the 
Milwaukee Journal, has expressed its 
warm approval for the Monroney-Mad- 
den congressional reform bill which has 
just passed this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


No one could logically argue that the con- 
gressional reform bill passed by the senate 
is far reaching or drastic. But the wonder 
is that it goes as far as it does. Congress 
has shown little interest in reform since the 
LaFollette-Monroney reorganization act in 
1946—and it has disregarded much of that. 

The new measure contains some goodies 
for the congressmen, of course. They will 
get seven instead of six expense paid trips 
to and from their home states each year. 
Each senator will get another legislative as- 
sistant. Senate committees will get addi- 
tional staff members. 

There are two notable provisions in the bill. 
One would scrap the historic senate role in 
confirming postmaster appointments and 
that of the house in recommending rural 
mail carriers. The postmaster general would 
handle these matters on the basis of merit. 
While this does away with patronage not all 
congressmen will be sorry. Many find that 
they make more enemies in selecting a post- 
master or a rural mail carrier than they gain 
friends and influence, 

The bill would also tighten controls over 
lobbying. The 1946 act required lobbyists 
whose “principal purpose” is to influence leg- 
islation to register with the clerk of the 
house or the secretary of the senate. The 
courts interpreted “principal purpose” so 
rigidly that many lobbyists were able to 
argue that they need not register. The law 
required no action by the house clerk or sen- 
ate secretary to inspect registrations or en- 
force the law. 

Now the law would read “substantial pur- 
pose.” The registrations would be with the 
comptroller general, who would be charged 
with enforcement. Penalties for violators 
would be set at 12 months’ imprisonment and 
a $10,000 fine. 

This legislation still ignores basic ethical 
regulations for congress. It does not show 
the concern of the 1946 act for the prolifera- 
tion of committees and subcommittees. But 
what it provides is good and the house should 
go along with it. 


ROWAN FINDS TEACHERS CORPS 
DOING VITAL JOB 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress will soon be faced with the need 
of the new Teachers Corps for the funds 
it must have to continue the fine and 
vital job it has begun. 

My colleague, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, Netson], has been a leader 
in fighting for the Teacher Corps against 
serious and discouraging odds. He de- 
serves great credit. 

Carl Rowan, the nationally syndicated 
columnist recently wrote an excellent ar- 
ticle showing why this program should 
be continued and expanded in the na- 
tional interest, and I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FUTURE OF TEACHER CORPS IN MAHON’S 
HANDS 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


In Chicago’s Shakespeare Elementary 
School one day last fall, 35 third graders were 
designated as “slow learners” and placed in 
a separate class. 

These youngsters were already two years 
behind their classmates in reading and other 
schoolwork, The “experts” figured that by 
the eighth grade, they would be four years 
behind. 

Then some teachers who had some extra 
time, extra skill and extra concern took a 
look at those 35 youngsters. Their conclu- 
sion: Given adequate, sympathetic instruc- 
tion, all but two of these children can com- 
plete high school with adequate grades, make 
competent career decisions, and become re- 
sponsible, self-supporting members of society. 

The teacher team that cared, and took that 
extra look at 35 kids who, at the ripe old age 
of 9 had been consigned to failure, are part 
of the National Teacher Corps. 

There are now 1,213 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers trying to carry that extra care, that spe- 
cial skill, that vitally needed imagination, 
into the slum schools of 111 school districts 
in our urban and rural slums. 

They are hardly a token of what is needed 
is the Chicagos, New Yorks, and Hernando, 
Mississippis of America. 

But the school superintendents, mayors 
and other astute observers already have seen 
enough to conclude that the Teacher Corps 
offers something without which the anti- 
poverty program cannot succeed. 

They know that if we cannot alter old 
processes where insidious hopelessness is 
drilled into 8- and 9-year-olds, that if we 
cannot educate these children and lift them 
above the despair that engulfed their par- 
ents and grandparents, then there is no hope 
for our inner cities. And there is little hope 
that we can cut our relief rolls; or win any 
real victories over crime; or improve in any 
lasting way the relations between the races. 

So, educators around the country are ask- 
ing for three times as many Teacher Corps 
teams as they have. Whether they get them, 
or keep the ones they have, will probably be 
decided by a tall, gentle-natured Texan. 

He is George Mahon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Since the 
death of Rep. John Fogarty, the House sub- 
committee that must pass on President 
Johnson's request for additional funds for the 
Teacher Corps has been full of conflict, and 
is more anti-Great Society than it was before. 
Many vital issues in the fields of health, edu- 
cation and welfare may live or die by the 
margin of one vote in this panel. Thus Ma- 
hon’s influence is likely to be crucial. 

Probably he alone can remove from the 
“stepchild” category a program that has re- 
ceived effusive praise from a variety of peo- 
ple such as Jack J. Efurd, superintendent 
of schools in Gentry, Ark.; Mayor John V. 
Lindsay of New York City, and Alfred Gilpin, 
president of the Indian Tribal Council and 
a school board member in Macy, Nebr. 

Congressional enthusiasm for the Teacher 
Corps seemed widespread in Congress in 1965 
when President Johnson proposed creation 
of a large force of idealistic young men and 
women who would supplement the staffs of 
slum schools. It was no secret to congress- 
men that many teachers shunned these 
schools. (An official in Boston recently pro- 
posed “combat pay” for teachers serving in 
certain slum schools.) 

So the Higher Education Act of 1965 spelled 
out a program under which a team com- 
posed of one master teacher and several 
interns (often former Peace Corps volun- 
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teers who are paid $75 to $125 a week while 
undergoing intensive summer training) is 
assigned to schools to work with disad- 
vantaged children. 

Congress authorized $64,000,000 for the 
program for the fiscal year ending this June 
80. It finally got around to appropriating 
only $7,500,000, The President has asked for 
& supplemental allocation of $12,500,000—or 
enough to train 2,500 more interns this 
summer, 

That is what is before the subcommittee 
now chaired by Rep. Daniel Flood, D-Pa. 
And the President has asked $36,000,000 for 
fiscal 1968. 

Richard Graham, director of the Corps, re- 
cently asked school districts for a frank 
appraisal of the program, Of the 79 reports 
received so far, 77 districts asked for more 
Teacher Corps teams, one was happy with 
what it had, and one district was critical 
of the personnel it received. 

Not a bad record for a program that is 
being run on peanuts. 

Mahon is under a lot of pressure to hold 
down spending. But he just might find the 
Teacher Corps a place where he can strike 
a blow for decency and dignity for a lot of 
long-neglected kids and still not get the feel- 
ing that he’s bankrupting the treasury. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: MAN OF 
PEACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
his news conference March 9, the Pres- 
ident again made crystal clear that he is 
prepared to pursue any honorable path 
to a negotiated peace in Vietnam—if he 
receives some clear signal that the other 
side is willing to do the same. He has 
not yet received such a signal, and he 
must therefore continue the military and 
economic policies which sustain the Viet- 
namese in their fight to defend their 
freedom and territorial integrity. 

The burden which the President bears 
today is especially heavy. He is con- 
stantly reminded of the sacrifices of both 
Americans and Vietnamese in this tragic 
war. Just before the March 9 press con- 
ference he expressed the Nation’s feeling 
toward one brave young American soldier 
by presenting him with the Medal of 
Honor for valor above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

I know that President Johnson would 
much rather be giving out peace medals 
than medals for bravery under fire. 
President Johnson is a man of peace. He 
knows that the best kind of world is one 
without arms and bombs and armies. 
Yet his responsibilities call him to make 
necessary judgments which have military 
consequences. 

He will keep every avenue open to 
peace. He will explore new avenues to 
peace. And he needs and deserves the 
support of every Member of this body in 
all his efforts. 


SENATE RATIFICATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTION WOULD BE 
MAJOR LIFT TO RULE OF LAW— 
XXXVII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, his- 
tory has offered us both abundant eyi- 
dence and conclusive proof that there 
exist only two means of settling disputes 
between individuals and nations: law or 
force. We have also learned that in any 
human situation, where law is not firmly 
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established, force must be the absolute 
arbiter of men’s differences. 

The United Nations and the Human 
Rights Conventions are an honest and 
hopeful effort to assert the rule of law 
throughout the world. Implicit in these 
conventions is the clear recognition by 
civilized men that peace can only exist 
when men are willing to settle their con- 
troversies by agreement instead of by 
violence. 

These Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Genocide, Political Rights of Women, 
and Slavery, are admittedly a small step 
toward law and away from force as the 
arbiter of human disputes. The moral 
persuasion of these conventions is their 
greatest strength. 

Regimes which still resort to forced 
labor, still condone slavery, and still de- 
prive women of full political equality 
need to be reminded of the high degree 
of international agreement on opposing 
these practices. Those regimes and their 
leaders deserve the opprobrium of civi- 
lized society. While Senate ratification 
of these Human Rights Conventions re- 
quires no domestic nor legislative up- 
heaval in the United States, other na- 
tions—in order to comply—will have to 
change and to sacrifice. We can en- 
courage that change and ease that sacri- 
fice by putting the United States sauarely 
on record in favor of these minimal 
standards of human rights. 

Let everyone and every nation know 
where the United States stands. Let 
them know that we support the rule of 
law and not the recourse to violence in 
the settling of international, as well as 
national, disputes. 

As President Kennedy so profoundly 
observed in urging Senate ratification of 
these conventions: 

There is no society so advanced that it no 
longer needs periodic recommitments to 
human rights. 


The time is now for the Senate to make 
that recommitment by ratifying the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Genocide, Political Rights of 
Women, and Slavery. 


WHY VIETNAM? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
along with other Senators, I recently 
viewed a Defense Department film en- 
titled “Why Vietnam?” The question is 
never answered. In fact, this film raises 
far more questions than it answers—not 
only concerning our reasons for being in 
Vietnam but also about our own country. 

“Why Vietnam?” was intended, we are 
told, to be shown to our GI’s in training 
camps while in training for service in 
the Vietnam conflict. Of course, in a war 
as miserable as this Vietnamese civil war, 
in which the reasons for our being in- 
volved are not quite clear to anyone, ex- 
cept perhaps to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and generals and civilian officials in 
the Pentagon, it may appear necessary to 
some of our military leaders to give our 
boys a bit of brainwashing before they 
leave, to give them some reasons for 
fighting a ground war in Vietnam, a 
small far-off country of no strategic or 
economic importance to the defense of 
the United States. However, now we dis- 
cover that more than 1,600 copies of this 
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film are being distributed free of charge 
to civic groups, church groups, schools, 
or persons or groups asking for it. Offi- 
cials of the Defense Department appear 
to feel it is necessary to propagandize all 
Americans as well as the boys fighting in 
Vietnam. 

This “educational” film, so-called, be- 
gins not in the jungles of Vietnam, but 
with a parade of Nazi storm troopers in 
Hitler’s Germany in 1938, on the eve of 
the signing of the Munich agreement. 
We then hear Neville Chamberlain, 
Prime Minister of England, stating that 
England and Germany could and would 
never wage war against one another, and 
that this fact had achieved “peace in our 
time.” Scenes are then shown of Mus- 
solini’s invasion of Ethiopia, of the 
Korean war, and finally we are brought 
to Vietnam. The implication is clear. 
The allegation is that the war in Viet- 
nam, like Hitler’s “Anschluss” in Austria, 
is a clear-cut case of aggression and in- 
vasion by an outside aggressor. Ho Chi 
Minh, or Mao Tse-tung—it is never 
really clear which—is alleged to be a 
modern Hitler, and that for the United 
States not to go to fight in Vietnam would 
be an act of appeasement. 

Mr. President, as you know, historical- 
ly there never was a North or South Viet- 
nam; and the Geneva Accords of 1954 
specifically stated that the 17th parallel 
was a temporary demarcation line di- 
viding Vietnam into North and South 
Vietnam at that parallel. 

And so it goes throughout the film. 
The picture is not one of Communist 
aggression with Communist China ulti- 
mately the chief aggressor. It is filled 
with gory pictures of Vietcong terrorism. 
However, there is not one picture of the 
destruction and human suffering 
wrought by our bombing of North and 
South Vietnam and by the ground fight- 
ing between American GI's and the Viet- 
cong. There is not one picture of a 
Vietnamese child horribly burned by one 
of our napalm bombs, although thou- 
sands of such terrible incidents have 
been recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Meanwhile, 
back in the United States, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk are giving pious 
speeches, assuring the world that “we 
seek no wider war.” The narrator tells 
us that North Vietnam and China seek 
to dominate southeast Asia—and ulti- 
mately the whole world. He implies that 
they would have the capacity to do so if 
the United States had not responded to 
the South Vietnamese plea for help. 

Think of it, Mr. President, this paper 
tiger, Communist China, with 750 mil- 
lion people, 85 percent of the population, 
without any navy and only an obsolete 
air force, no nuclear capability what- 
soever except the crudest plants that 
cannot be operable to convey nuclear 
warheads within 8 to 10 years. The au- 
thor implies that they would have the 
capacity to do all of this, conquer the 
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world, if the United States had not 
. the South Vietnamese call for 
elp. 

Very definitely, this film is propa- 
ganda, pure and simple. The question is 
asked: What are we fighting for?“ The 
architects of our Vietnam policy answer, 
of course, that we are fighting for such 
lofty principles as individual freedom 
and a government which allows the truth 
to prosper. These Pentagon leaders and 
the film narrator roundly condemn the 
Red Chinese Government for mass in- 
doctrination of its population. 

However, when hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens—including our 
schoolchildren—are being shown at gov- 
ernment expense a film which so dis- 
torts facts—a film which was supposedly 
intended only to boost the morale of our 
fighting men—one may ask: “What are 
we fighting for?” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES BY THE SOUTHERN UTE 
TRIBE OF THE SOUTHERN UTE 
RESERVATION IN COLORADO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate turn to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 69, S. 1191. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1191) to provide for the disposition of a 
judgment against the United States re- 
covered by the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation in Colorado. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, S. 1191 
raises essentially the same legal questions 
that were raised in behalf of S. 1171, 
which was sponsored by Senators MET- 
CALF and MANSFIELD, and upon which 
favorable action was taken today. 

The need for this bill has arisen with 
respect to the Southern Utes of southern 
Colorado and part of New Mexico be- 
cause the law provides that before these 
funds may be disbursed for the judg- 
ments awarded under the Indian Claims 
Commission, specific legislation must be 
enacted that sets forth the purposes for 
which said funds will be used. 

The plan of the Southern Utes may be 
found in the report on file with the Sen- 
ate, in a letter from the Albuquerque 
area Office, to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, which begins on page 3 of 
the report. I simply refer to it. The 
plan has been gone over by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
five paragraphs of the report, citing the 
purpose and the need for this bill, be 
printed in my remarks at this place in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
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from Report No. 65 were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 1191, introduced by 
Senator Allott, is to authorize the disposition 
of a judgment awarded the Southern Ute 
Tribe of the Southern Ute Reservation, Colo., 
by the Indian Claims Commission. 

The bill provides that the judgment funds 
awarded to the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation in Colorado by the 
Indian Claims Commission in docket No. 327 
may be used as authorized by the tribal gov- 
erning body and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. It also exempts from Fed- 
eral and State income taxes any funds dis- 
tributed to tribal members. 

The judgment funds appropriated by the 
act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 108), are on 
deposit in the U.S. Treasury to the credit of 
the tribe in an interest-bearing account. 
This bill authorized the use of both the prin- 
cipal and the interest. The current balances 
in the Treasury are $1,456,832.98 in the prin- 
cipal account and $70,855.90 in the interest 
account. 

NEED 

This legislation is necessary in order for 
the funds awarded to the tribes to be ex- 
pended. The annual appropriations act for 
the Department of the Interior provides the 
judgments awarded to Indian tribes by the 
Indian Claims Commission or the Court of 
Claims shall not be available for advances 
until specific legislation has been enacted 
that sets forth the purposes for which said 
funds will be used. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1191 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation that were ap- 
propriated by the Act of April 30, 1965 (79 
Stat. 108), to pay a judgment by the In- 
dian Claims Commission in docket Num- 
bered 327, and the interest thereon, less 
payment of attorneys fees and expenses, may 
be invested, expended, or advanced for any 
purpose that is authorized by the tribal 
governing body and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Any part of such 
funds that may be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the tribe shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income taxes. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT FORT 
ADAMS, NEWPORT, R.I. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe it 
would be very much in our national in- 
terest to have a Government house built 
on a site at Fort Adams, in my home city 
of Newport, and administered by the 
Navy. Such a house would be a restful 
haven both for leaders of our own Gov- 
ernment and for visiting chiefs of state 
who could stay there, either before or 
rays visiting the President in Washing- 

n. 

Sometimes the visiting chiefs of state 
or foreign government leaders are in 
this country for unofficial reasons, such 
as medical treatment, and they may need 
to convalesce or rest for a few days. A 
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Government house could serve a very 
real need in looking after such individ- 
uals. > 

In addition, it would mean that if a 
President plans to again visit Newport, 
as some 17 have, he would have an ap- 
propriate place to stay. It might also 
mean that the Vice President and other 
senior officials of our Government would 
have a place where they could either 
stay themselves or where their official 
guests could temporarily visit. 

In recent years, President Kennedy, 
who was a frequent visitor to Newport, 
had contemplated having a temporary 
summer residence in Newport, and, in 
fact, had made arrangements to rent 
such a residence at the time of his death. 
His predecessor, President Eisenhower, 
also vacationed frequently at Newport 
and stayed at Fort Adams. 

And when not employed in these ways, 
such a Government house could well be 
used by the Naval War College as both 
a conference center and a place for its 
visiting lecturers to stay. 

With the newly regenerated interest 
in the America’s Cup Races; the rapidly 
increasing tourist interest in Newport as 
a cultural center with not only the Jazz 
and Folk Festival but also the plans to 
stage summer performances of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, this city is becoming 
ever more appropriate for VIP’s from 
other countries to visit during the sum- 
mer months. 

As to the practical facilities and serv- 
ices available, let us look first at trans- 
portation. Allegheny Airline’s new jet 
flight from Washington can bring visi- 
tors to Providence’s Theodore Francis 
Green Airport in an hour. There is 
connecting commercial air service, which 
takes only about 10 minutes, to the New- 
port Air Park. If the flight is by Gov- 
ernment jet, of course, the plane can 
land at Quonset Naval Air Station, with 
the final airlift by Navy helicopter; or 
if flying weather is prohibitively bad, by 
Navy surface craft. 

As for other services, if the occasion 
involves a recuperating foreign chief of 
state, the Nation has no finer center of 
medicine than the Boston area. This, 
of course, is only a few minutes distant 
from Newport by air and an hour by car. 

The Newport Air Park—Newport’s air 
field—is at present being extensively im- 
proved. The field is being lengthened 
and fitted out for day and night use by 
modern aircraft of most types. These 
improvements are scheduled to be com- 
pleted this summer. 

Security arrangements are always im- 
portant considerations when housing 
chiefs of state. The historic Fort Adams 
site can be much more easily protected 
by the U.S. Navy security guards than 
could private housing facilities. 

Also, the maintenance of such a Gov- 
ernment house would be quite simply 
handled by the same naval administra- 
tive capability that handles Brenton Vil- 
lage—the complex of low-cost housing 
for Naval War College officer students 
3 living on the Fort Adams prop- 
erty. 

My final thought on this subject 18 
that international jet service is now so 
efficient that chiefs of state from all over 
the world can, and doubtless will, be in- 
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vited to visit the United States more 
frequently than in the past. So the de- 
mand for such a dwelling is bound to 
increase. I need not emphasize that 
water-front property on the northeast 
coast is rapidly becoming scarcer, and 
it makes practical sense, therefore, to ex- 
ploit in this way the Government’s 
possession of this fine piece of land in 
Newport—now. 


THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the March 1967 issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine there is an article under the section 
known as The Easy Chair, by John 
Fischer. The subject of the article is, 
Field Notes on the Europeans.” The 
subheading is “A Cautiously Optimistic 
Report on the New Temper of Our Allies, 
Ex-Allies, and Not-Quite-Enemies.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for several additional minutes, so 
that I may call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to various excerpts from this report 
by Mr. Fischer. 

I also ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of the reading of these 
excerpts, the entire article may be in- 
corporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Fischer says 
that: 

Perhaps the most significant thing that 
has happened in Europe during the past 
decade is a change in mood. 


He states further: 


Today both fevers seem much abated. No- 
body I spoke to was really fearful, in the old 
bone-deep way—not of a Soviet attack, a re- 
surgence of Nazism, a proletarian uprising, 
the suppression of the workers by the wicked 
bourgeois, or even of an atomic war. Vestiges 
of fear remain, of course, especially among 
the older people, Germany is still loathed 
and mistrusted by most Eastern Europeans, 
plus many Western ones. Anti-Semitism ap- 
pears to be endemic, in a low-grade, muffled 
form, throughout much of Austria and South 
Germany. Local antagonisms persist—Croat 
vs. Serb, Fleming vs. Walloon, Italian vs. 
Austrian in the disputed areas of the Tyrol. 
But these obsessions now seemed drained 
of most of their virulence. They don’t arouse 
the murderous enthusiasm of the feuds one 
still encounters in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean—Greek against Turk, Arab against 
Jew—nor do they dominate the political 
scene and the coffeehouse conversations as 
they did only a few years back. 


Further on Mr. Fischer says: 

Even the Communists no longer pretend 
that they hope to take over Europe within 
the foreseeable future. Nor does anyone be- 
lieve that, if they did, they could build a 
New Jerusalem. For a long while Europeans 
have been watching Communism, in its sev- 
eral varieties, in actual operation; and this 
security has dispelled, probably for good, 
their visions of a classless Camelot, 


And further on— 

As the apocalyptic ambitions of the Left 
have evaporated, so have those of the Right. 
Fascism and Nazism are now about as dead 
as Zoroastrianism; and I could find no sign 
that they are likely to revive. 


Then further on, Mr. Fischer says: 


“In their hearts,” he said, “the people of 
Europe already have abandoned the NATO 
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alliance, They think you Americans will pro- 
tect them against any possibility of Soviet 
aggression, for your own reasons. But they 
don’t think it necessary any longer for them 
to share the cost of that protection. And the 
United States can do nothing to make them 
pay. 
“Suppose you threaten to pull your troops 
out of Europe? They would shrug. For 
they believe—rightly or wrongly—that a 
NATO ground army is no longer needed. The 
American nuclear umbrella is defense 
enough. Besides, they expect you to with- 
draw most of your forces anyway, to meet 
the needs of Vietnam. When Mr. McNamara 
assures us that he has no such intention, he 
simply is not believed.” 


Further on, again quoting from Mr. 
Fischer’s article: 


“You keep begging us to buy your weapons, 
to help pay for the upkeep of your army in 
Germany. Why should we? We can make 
our own machine you can support 
your soldiers wherever you like. You fuss 
about our trade with the Soviet bloc, and tell 
us we ought to help feed India, and warn us 
not to sell arms to the Arabs. Forgive me if 
I sound rude, but we are tired of these moral 
lectures. We are no longer an occupied 
country, and our government now ought to 
be deciding for itself what is good for Ger- 
many, without advice from foreigners.” 

To cite one more example, an Italian jour- 
nalist—a perceptive and charming young 
woman—suggested that Dean Rusk makes 
himself “look like a clown” when he asks our 
European allies for support in the Pacific, 
or for aid to the underdeveloped countries. 
“He should know,” she said, “that we simply 
laugh at him. Perhaps big rich countries 
like the United States and Russia can afford 
to get involved in such far-off places—but 
we have plenty to do at home.” (Even “at 
home” the Europeans often are glad to let 
Uncle Sam pick up the tab. When floods 
ravaged Florence and Venice last winter, very 
few wealthy Italians gave a single lira to res- 
cue their damaged art treasures. They were 
confident that contributions would flow in 
from America—as they did.) 


One final comment, if no one seeks the 
floor. Again quoting from Mr. Fischer: 


The disquieting fact, it seems to me, is our 
slowness in adjusting our own policies and 
attitudes to the changed atmosphere of 
Europe. Not only our diplomats, but our 
Congressmen, editorial writers, and business- 
men operating abroad sound—all too often— 
as if we were still living in the postwar era. 
Their unconscious assumption is that Europe 
still needs, and wants, our leadership, as it 
did during the years of the Marshall Plan; 
that we have a right to expect European help, 
or at least understanding, in our own under- 
takings; and that we will wield considerable 
leverage on European policies and public 
opinion. 

These things are no longer true. And we 
do indeed “look like a clown” if we pretend 
they are. 

If we can no longer expect much sympathy 
or understanding, we can at least command 
respect. To do so, we need to change our 
own attitudes and behavior toward Europe. 
This does not mean, of course, any display 
of chagrin or bad temper; it simply means a 
certain coolness and detachment. A re- 
luctance to give advice. A readiness to let 
the Europeans solve their own problems, con- 
duct their own quarrels, clean up their own 
messes, A thinning-out of our overstaffed 
embassies, to reduce the official American 
presence. Possibly a withdrawal of a sub- 
stantial part of our armed forces—getting in 
return the best possible diplomatic bargain 
from Russia. 

Such a course would not imply a retreat 
into isolationism. De Gaulle is no doubt 
right in assuming that, if the crunch comes, 
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we would in our own self-interest have to 
help protect Western Europe. But he is 
probably also right in calculating that no 
Soviet attack is likely within the foreseeable 
future. So long as that is true, why 
shouldn’t we let the Europeans carry the 
main burden of their standing ground 
defense? 

Perhaps, too, a little less generosity would 
be a good thing. Seldom guilty of it them- 
selves, most Europeans are suspicious of it 
in others. It indicates, they believe, that 
one is either a fool or has some hidden mo- 
tive. This suspicion, rooted in millennia of 
peasant folk-wisdom, is one reason why they 
talk so much about “American imperialism.” 
They simply cannot believe that the United 
States would have poured billions of dollars 
of aid into ruined Europe unless it hoped, in 
some sinister fashion, to gain control of the 
European economy . . or bribe the local 
politicians . . . or get rid of farm sur- 
pluses . . . or something equally selfish. Or 
if not, we must be idiots, deserving contempt. 

So we might do well to take a lesson from 
de Gaulle, the most respected man in Europe. 
He is reserved, even chilly. He gives no fa- 
vors, and asks none. He drives hard bar- 
gains. First and always he keeps an eye 
on the interests of his own country, And 
he embodies, more than any other individual, 
the new spirit of nationalism which charac- 
terizes the post-postwar period. 

We might not find it easy to emulate his 
aloofness, because for a whole generation— 
from the rise of Hitler to the fall of Khru- 
shchev—we had to watch events in Europe 
with an anxious, hand-wringing intensity. 
Then anything that happened there pro- 
foundly affected our vital interests. Today 
that is no longer the case. What is hap- 
pening may be a disappointment—certainly 
Europe is taking a shape far different from 
the confederated continent we once hoped 
for—but it is hardly a threat. We have no 
need, then, to be so nervously solicitous. 

If we do learn to behave with a bit more 
detachment—with more regard for our own 
concerns and less for theirs—we may dis- 
cover ourselves getting along surprisingly well 
with our European friends. For such a 
stance would imply the respect, and the 
recognition of independence, which the new 
mood of Europe demands above all else. 


Mr. President, I believe there is a good 
deal of food for thought in what Mr. 
Fischer has to say. 

EXHIBIT 1 


THE Easy CHAIR: FIELD NOTES ON THE 
EUROPEANS 
(By John Fischer) 

(A cautiously optimistic report on the new 
temper of our allies, ex-allies, and not-quite- 
enemies.) 

Perhaps the most significant thing that 
has happened in Europe during the past 
decade is a change in mood. It has come 
about so gradually that many Europeans may 
themselves be scarcely aware of it. Such 
a shift in attitude and emotional tone can 
only be sensed, not gauged with precision. 
Yet it is unmistakably there, and it may be 
a major influence in shaping the style of 
European life for a long while to come. 

So at least it seems to me, after six weeks 
of intensive conversations with Europeans, 
This time the outlook and temper of nearly 
all the people I talked to seemed markedly 
different from anything I had observed be- 
fore. The change may, I suspect, indicate 
the end of the postwar peroid, and the begin- 
ning of a new segment of European history 
which does not yet have a name, 

The most noticeable difference is a sharp 
fall in emotional temperature. In the years 
just before World War II—and for a long 
while after—practically every European you 
met had passionate feelings about politics. 
He would assure you that if The Enemy won 
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the next election (or coup d’etat) that 
would mean the end of his nation, if not 
Western civilization. If his side triumphed, 
however, Utopia would be a-dawning. For 
until quite recently nearly everybody—cer- 
tainly all intellectuals—believed fervently in 
some kind of panacea: Socialism, Fascism, 
Communism, Trotskyism, the Restoration of 
the Banat, or whatever. And they were 
equally obsessed with deep fears, 

Today both fevers seem much abated. 
Nobody I spoke to was really fearful, in the 
old bone-deep way—not of a Soviet attack, 
& resurgence of Nazism, a proletarian upris- 
ing, the suppression of the workers by the 
wicked bourgeois, or even of an atomic war. 
Vestiges of fear remain, of course, especially 
among the older people. Germany is still 
loathed and mistrusted by most Eastern Eu- 
ropeans, plus many Western ones. Anti- 
Semitism appears to be endemic, in a low- 
grade, muffled form, throughout much of 
Austria and South Germany. Local antag- 
onisms persist—Croat vs. Serb, Fleming vs. 
Walloon, Italian vs. Austrian in the disputed 
areas of the Tyrol. But these obsessions 
now seemed drained of most of their viru- 
lence. They don’t arouse the murderous en- 
thusiasm of the feuds one still encounters in 
the Eastern Mediterranean-Greek against 
Turk, Arab against Jew—nor do they domi- 
nate the political scene and the coffee-house 
2 as they did only a few years 
At the same time, Eur clearly have 
lost their faith in The Revolution, of what- 
ever brand. So far as I can discover, men 
like Gustav Regler no longer exist. He was 
an idealistic Communist, a man with a vi- 
sion for which he was willing to give his 
life, and nearly did. During the winter of 
1934, when I was a very junior reporter for 
the United Press, I spent many evenings 
with him in a grubby little café in Saar- 
brücken, listening to him explain how Com- 
munism was going to conquer Europe any 
day now, and soon afterwards the rest of 
the globe. He was quite certain that this 
Apocalypse would wipe out everything in 
life—not only hunger, but greed, envy, and 
strife. Human nature itself would change, 
in everything from sexual relationships to 
personal ambition, so that mankind would 
live forever after in joyous harmony. 

At that time, and well into the fifties, such 
visionaries were plentiful throughout Europe. 
In England G. D. H. Cole and Harold Laski 
led in educating a whole generation of in- 
tellectuals to a similar (though somewhat 
less ecstatic) anticipation of the Socialist 
paradise. In Germany Kurt Schumacher, 
the postwar leader of the Social Democrats, 
was preaching the old-time religion with 
hot-eyed zeal as late as 1952. In Italy 
Togliatti apparently clung to some remnants 
of the dream until his death. But these 
evangels left no heirs.* 

Even the Communists no longer pretend 
that they hope to take over Europe within 
the foreseeable future. Nor does anyone be- 
lieve that, if they did, they could build a 
New Jerusalem. For a long while Europeans 
have been watching Communism, in its sey- 
eral varieties, in actual operation; and this 
scrutiny has dispelled, probably for good, 
their visions of a classless Camelot. 

The present mood of European Marxists 
probably was best described last fall by 
Pietro Nenni, the grand old man of Italian 
Socialism, when he formally renounced the 
revolutionary goals he had pursued for nearly 
fifty years. Admitting that his party had 
finally “put behind us the old maximalist 
dreams and illusions,” he announced that 


»Regler died in Mexico, an embittered man. 
He had worked in the underground against 
Hitler, had been seriously wounded fighting 
with the International Brigade in Spain, and 
had left the Party in disillusionment after 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
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from now on it would try to work within 
the existing system “without dogmas” or 
“ideological fetishes.” He thereupon led his 
party into a Centerist coalition government— 
an example followed a little later by his 
fellow Socialists in Germany. 

As the apocalyptic ambitions of the Left 
have evaporated, so have those of the Right. 
Fascism and Nazism are now about as dead 
as Zoroastrianism; and I could find no sign 
that they are likely to revive. 

Some of my journalistic colleagues do not 
agree. Last winter the German National 
Democratic party—often described as neo- 
Nazi—won a few seats in the state elections 
of Hesse and Bavaria. As a consequence a 
number of respected publications here and 
in England began to speculate nervously 
about a resurgence of Hitlerism. Their anx- 
iety redoubled after Kurt Kiesinger, a one- 
time member of the Nazi party, became head 
of Germany’s new coalition government. 

Such worries are understandable, but I 
don’t think they have much basis in fact. 
The NPD is not really a neo-Nazi movement, 
in my view, nor is it very important, It seems 
rather to be a loose collection of Radical 
Rightists, something like the Birchites here 
or the Poujadsts in France a decade ago. 
Without a coherent program or even a com- 
mon grievance, they aren’t likely to achieve a 
great deal more than their voting strength 
of last fall: less than 8 per cent. It is true, 
as James Cameron pointed out in the New 
York Times, that “as recently as the late 
‘twenties. Hitler's electoral support was al- 
most exactly the same...” But it is also 
true that Hitler’s movement then grew with 
cancerous speed only because the German 
economy was in collapse, unemployment was 
intolerably high, and because he could argue, 
with some plausibility, that the “injustices” 
which Germany suffered could be remedied 
by force of arms. 

Today nothing like that exists, or is in 
prospect. Although the long boom has now 
leveled off, the German economy is still 
strong and may well resume its climb before 
the end of the year. Unemployment is triv- 
ial, in comparison with the United States or 
most European countries. And I did not en- 
counter a single person in Germany who 
thought that a military adventure could re- 
sult in anything but disaster, incomparably 
worse than the last one. 

Indeed, the state of mind of the ordinary 
Germans whom I talked to struck me as far 
more realistic than at any time since the 
war. They still yearn to see their country 
reunited; but they are coming to understand 
that it isn’t going to happen soon—probably 
not until some kind of general political set- 
tlement is worked out between East and West. 
And that, in turn, depends largely on a 
change in the nature and aims of the Euro- 
pean Communist states—an evolution well 
under way, but which may take decades to 
complete. 

The Germans are also recognizing (some- 
times reluctantly and with bitterness) that 
they are not going to regain their lost prov- 
inces in the East. Most now seem ready 
to accept the Oder-Neisse boundary as per- 
manent. The politicians and diplomats still 
hope to get something from the Russians in 
return for a formal acceptance, but they 
know that the value of this bargaining 
counter is eroding year by year. 

In like fashion, the Germans are chang- 
ing their minds about atomic weapons. As 
recently as three years ago many of them 
were arguing that since their country had 
renounced atomic weapons of its own, it 
ought to share in control of the American 
arsenal, through some such device as a 
NATO multilateral force. Today even the 
German military men have abandoned that 
notion. And many intellectuals, plus some 
politicians, are wondering out loud whether 
it might be a good idea to negotiate the re- 
moval of all nuclear weapons from German 
soil, both East and West. 
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This does not mean that the European 
intellectual landscape has turned altogether 
sunny. On the contrary, some cumulus 
Patches are building up which—to the 
American eye, at least—look fairly ominous. 
But they are different in kind from the 
ideological storms which racked the con- 
tinent for the first two-thirds of this cen- 


What struck me as most unsettling is a 
new spirit of nationalism which seems to be 
growing, swiftly and quietly, not only in 
Germany but throughout most of Europe. 
Unlike the old-fashioned nationalism, it is 
not concerned with territorial expansion. 
Instead it seems to be a turning inward, a 
preoccupation with internal affairs. “Isola- 
tionist” is perhaps too strong a term to de- 
scribe it, and “neutralist” isn't quite right 
either. But it certainly is tinged with an 
impatience with the problems of the world 
outside Europe, or even beyond the borders 
of a single country; for this reason, it some- 
times takes the form of anti-Americanism. 

At a lunch one day in a villa on the north 
shore of Lake Como, one of the wise old men 
of Europe tried to tell a few American guests 
what he thought was happening. He spoke 
sadly, because he had devoted the best 
decades of his life to the effort to build a 
united Europe, and now felt that he had 
failed. And he realized that although he was 
still widely reversed as an elder statesman, 
his practical influence had almost vanished. 

“In their hearts,” he said, “the people of 
Europe already have abandoned the NATO 
alliance. They think you Americans will 
protect them against any possibility of Soviet 
aggression, for your own reasons. But they 
don’t think it necessary any longer for them 
to share the cost of that protection. And the 
United States can do nothing to make them 
pay. 

“Suppose you threaten to pull your troops 
out of Europe? They would shrug. For they 
believe—rightly or wrongly—that a NATO 
ground army is no longer needed. The Amer- 
ican nuclear umbrella is defense enough. 
Besides, they expect you to withdraw most 
of your forces anyway, to meet the needs of 
Vietnam. When Mr. McNamara assures us 
that he has no such intention, he simply is 
not believed. 

“At least for the time being,” he went on, 
“they also have forgotten the ideal of a 
European community. I no longer have 
much hope that the Common Market will 
lead to an integrated European economy, 
much less the growth of federal institutions. 
For de Gaulle has won. His ideas of petty, 
selfish nationalism are gaining everywhere. 
Perhaps it was inevitable, as soon as the 
threat from the East faded away—or seemed 
to fade. 

Other conversations appeared to confirm 
this prognosis. When a German student 
said, “What we need is a strong leader,” it 
turned out that he was thinking of de Gaulle, 
not Hitler; and what he wanted was a govern- 
ment which would assert more independence 
of American policy than Erhard’s had done. 
What bothered him about that policy? Not, 
I was surprised to find, the war in Vietnam. 
He felt rather reassured that the United 
States was demonstrating there its determi- 
nation to defend a smaller ally. (This view 
was echoed frequently, particularly by na- 
tionals of the little countries, such as Aus- 
tria and Norway, and even by a few Yugo- 
slavs. But they spoke privately; probably 
not one would have said a good word for 
America’s Vietnam policy in public.) What 
my young friend objected to was “American 

ng.” 

“You keep begging us to buy your weapons, 
to help pay for the upkeep of your army in 
Germany. Why should we? We can make 
our own machine guns—and you can support 
your soldiers wherever you like. You fuss 
about our trade with the Soviet bloc, and 
tell us we ought to help feed India, and 
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warn us not to sell arms to the Arabs. For- 
give me if I sound rude, but we are tired of 
these moral lectures, We are no longer an 
occupied country, and our government now 
ought to be deciding for itself what is 
good for Germany without advice from 
foreigners.” 

To cite one more example, an Italian jour- 
nalist—a perceptive and charming young 
woman—suggested that Dean Rusk makes 
himself “look like a clown” when he asks 
our European allies for support in the Pacific, 
or for aid to the underdeveloped countries, 
“He should know,” she said, “that we simply 
laugh at him. Perhaps big rich countries like 
the United States and Russia can afford to 
get involved in such far-off places—but we 
have plenty to do at home.” (Even “at 
home” the Europeans often are glad to let 
Uncle Sam pick up the tab. When floods 
ravaged Florence and Venice last winter, very 
few wealthy Italians gave a single lira to 
rescue their damaged art treasures. They 
were confident that contributions would flow 
in from America—as they did.) 

What concerned me about all this was not 
the anti-American overtones. We should 
expect that, since big countries always get 
scolded by the smaller ones. Remember how 
England in its heyday was reviled as “per- 
fidious Albion”? And we surely should have 
learned by this time those ancient maxims 
of international affairs: (1) There is no 
such thing as gratitude among nations; (2) 
Nobody forgives a benefactor. 

The disquieting fact, it seems to me, is our 
slowness in adjusting our own policies and 
attitudes to the changed atmosphere of 
Europe. Not only our diplomats, but our 
Congressmen, editorial writers, and business- 
men operating abroad sound—all too often— 
as if we were still living in the postwar era, 
Their unconscious assumption is that Europe 
still needs, and wants, our leadership, as it 
did during the years of the Marshall Plan; 
that we have a right to expect European help, 
or at least understanding, in our own under- 
takings; and that we still wield considerable 
leverage on European policies and public 
opinion, 

These things are no longer true. And we 
do indeed “look like a clown” if we pretend 
they are. 

If we can no longer expect much sympathy 
or understanding, we can at least command 
respect. To do so, we need to change our 
own attitudes and behavior toward Europe. 
This does not mean, of course, any display 
of chagrin or bad temper; it simply means a 
certain coolness and detachment. A reluc- 
tance to give advice. A readiness to let the 
Europeans solve their own problems, conduct 
their own quarrels, clean up their own 
messes. A thinning-out of our overstaffed 
embassies, to reduce the official American 
presence. Possibly a withdrawal of a sub- 
stantial part of our armed forces—getting in 
return the best possible diplomatic bargain 
from Russia. 

Such a course would not imply a retreat 
into isolationism. De Gaulle is no doubt 
right in assuming that, if the crunch comes, 
we would in our own self-interest have to 
help protect Western Europe. But he is 
probably also right in calculating that no 
Soviet attack is likely within the foreseeable 
future. So long as that is true, why shouldn't 
we let the Europeans carry the main burden 
of their standing ground defense? 

Perhaps, too, a little less generosity would 
be a good thing. Seldom guilty of it them- 
selves, most Europeans are suspicious of it in 
others, It indicates, they believe, that one is 
either a fool or has some hidden motive. 
This suspicion, rooted in millennia of peas- 
ant folk-wisdom, is one reason why they talk 
so much about “American imperialism.” 
They simply cannot believe that the United 
States would have poured billions of dollars 
of aid into ruined Europe unless it hoped, in 
some sinister fashion, to gain control of the 
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European economy... or bribe the local 
politicians . . . or get rid of farm surpluses 
. . . or something equally selfish. Or if not, 
we must be idiots, deserving contempt. 

So we might do well to take a lesson from 
de Gaulle, the most respected man in Eu- 
rope. He is reserved, even chilly. He gives 
no favors, and asks none. He drives hard 
bargains. First and always he keeps an 
eye on the interests of his own country. 
And he embodies, more than any other 
individual, the new spirit of nationalism 
which characterizes the post-postwar period. 

We might not find it easy to emulate his 
aloofness, because for a whole generation— 
from the rise of Hitler to the fall of Khru- 
shchev—we had to watch events in Europe 
with an anxious, hand-wringing intensity. 
Then anything that happened there pro- 
foundly affected our vital interests. Today 
that is no longer the case. What is hap- 
pening may be a disappointment—certainly 
Europe is taking a shape far different from 
the confederated continent we once hoped 
for—but it is hardly a threat. We have no 
need, then, to be so nervously solicitous. 

If we do learn to behave with a bit more 
detachment—with more regard for our own 
concerns—and less for theirs—we may dis- 
cover ourselves getting along surprisingly 
well with our European friends, For such a 
stance would imply the respect, and the rec- 
ognition of independence, which the new 
mood of Europe demands above all else. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S VIETNAM 
POLICY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, once again President John- 
son has defined our position in Vietnam. 
At his March 9 news conference, the 
President reiterated that our Govern- 
ment is prepared to find a solution to this 
conflict that is just and honorable. 

In my view, the President’s firm but 
reasonable position should satisfy those 
critics who have questioned whether or 
not our Government has sincerely tried 
to find peace in Vietnam. 

For as President Johnson indicated, 
the Government of the United States has 
proved its sincerity by extending cease- 
fires on six separate occasions, and to no 
avail.. It is now time for the critics to 
begin to question Hanoi. 

President Johnson has been cou- 
rageous and patient, reasonable but firm 
in handling his enemies abroad and his 
critics at home. He deserves the support 
of the country and the people in his ef- 
forts to secure peace by following a 
course of firmness and resoluteness in 
Vietnam. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations asked the 
Secretary of State for his opinion on the 
advisability and feasibility of amend- 
ments, reservations, or understandings to 
the consular convention with the Soviet 
Union. The Secretary has now replied, 
in a letter dated March 8. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter to the chair- 
man be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In his letter, Sec- 
retary Rusk says that efforts to amend 
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the treaty, or to incorporate reservations 
or understandings to our ratification, 
could lead to what the Secretary terms— 
“either of two undesirable consequences.” 
The first of these consequences is that 
the Soviets might not ratify the treaty— 
a treaty the Secretary describes in the 
last paragraph of his letter as “essen- 
tial to obtaining those rights we need to 
protect Americans traveling in the Soviet 
Union,” and as “in our national interest.” 

The Secretary describes the second un- 
desirable consequence in these words: 

Reservations or understandings by the 
United States would give the U.S.S.R. an op- 
portunity to qualify or interpret its own ob- 
ligations under the treaty in ways that would 
deprive this country of the treaty’s impor- 
tant benefits. 


The Secretary also states in his letter: 
It is altogether doubtful that any re- 


negotiation could secure a better treaty, or 
indeed one that is as good. 


In other words, Mr. President, attempt- 
ing to attach a reservation or under- 
standing to our ratification of this 
treaty could cause the treaty to operate 
in a way that would be less beneficial to 
the United States or could result—and, if 
the reservations proposed by the Senator 
from South Dakota are adopted, probably 
would result—in there being no treaty 
at all. That is the issue involved in our 
vote on these reservations. Make no 
mistake about it, the issue is purely and 
simply the life or death of this treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the letter to the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], two responses from Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations 
in response to specific inquiries by me 
relative to the two reservations which 
will be considered by the Senate on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, March 8, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in re- 
sponse to your question concerning the ad- 
visability and feasibility of amendments, res- 
ervations, or understandings to the US- 
USSR Consular Convention. 

This treaty emerged from a long and 
thorough process of negotiation with the 
Soviet Government. It is altogether doubt- 
ful that any renegotiation could secure a bet- 
ter treaty, or indeed one that is as good. 
Efforts to amend the treaty, or the incorpora- 
tion of one or more reservations or under- 
standings to the U.S. ratification, could lead 
to either of two undesirable consequences. 
The Soviet Government might simply not 
proceed to ratify the treaty. Alternatively, 
if the treaty were ratified, reservations or 
understandings by the United States would 
give the USSR an opportunity to qualify or 
interpret its own obligations under the treaty 
in ways that would deprive this country of 
the treaty’s important benefits. 

As I have stated earlier to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the main purpose 
of the Consular Convention is to provide a 
needed legal basis for the protection of Amer- 
icans who might be arrested in the USSR. 
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The number of Americans traveling to that 
country has now reached a total of some 18,- 
000 annually. Under present Soviet law, ar- 
rested persons can be held incommunicado 
for nine months or longer during investiga- 
tion of a criminal charge. The Consular Con- 
vention specifies that U.S. officials will be 
notified immediately (within 1-3 days) when 
an American citizen is arrested or detained 
in the Soviet Union, and it stipulates that 
our Officials will be allowed to visit the Amer- 
ican without delay (within 2-4 days) and on 
a continuing basis thereafter. 

As soon as this treaty is ratified and enters 
into force, the benefits conferred by it will 
come into operation whether or not any con- 
sulates are opened in the Soviet Union or 
the United States. The Convention does not 
provide for the opening of consulates. De- 
cisions on any such action are separate from 
the Convention; no treaty is required before 
the President can exercise his constitutional 
power to establish U.S. consulates abroad or 
to permit foreign consulates in this country. 

I have earlier informed the Committee 
that there has been no agreement with the 
Soviet Government in the negotiations on 
the Consular Convention or otherwise, for 
the opening of any consulates in either coun- 
try. We have no present plans for taking 
such action. I have already assured the 
Foreign Relations Committee that, if and 
when in the future we should consider pro- 
ceeding toward the opening of a consulate, 
we would consult fully with the Committee 
and with the Leadership on both sides of the 
aisle before reaching a decision, Moreover, 
as I have also assured the Committee, in the 
event of our decision to agree to the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet consulate in this coun- 
try, we would discuss the question with the 
municipal authorities of any American city 
under consideration as the site; we would 
not wish to proceed with the oj of a 
consulate against the will of the responsible 
local authorities. In the event a Soviet 
consulate were established in this country, 
we would insist that the number of Soviet 
consular personnel enjoying immunities un- 
der the Convention be limited, and in no 
case would it exceed the number of Ameri- 
cans to receive identical immunities in the 
consulate we would open in the Soviet Union, 

I have stated earlier my conviction that 
the US-USSR Consular Convention is a good 
treaty, essential to obtaining those rights we 
need to protect Americans traveling in the 
Soviet Union. I am convinced that the 
treaty is in our national interest. I hope 
very much the Senate will decide to give its 
advice and consent, and will do so uncondi- 
tionally. 

Sincerely, 
DEAN Rusk. 
EXHIBIT 2 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In response to 
your inquiry, I am pleased to give the view- 
point of the Department of State regarding 
a reservation proposed to the US-USSR Con- 
sular Convention now before the Senate. 

This reservation would provide that Amer- 
ican consular officers in the Soviet Union 
should have the “same right to free expres- 
sion” in Russia as a Soviet consular officer 
would have in the United States. In addi- 
tion, it would stipulate that there would be 
“no limit on the number of American news- 
men” in Russia. 

The Consular Convention is an instrument 
regulating the status and functions of con- 
sular personnel. It would destroy its use- 
fulness for that important purpose if we 
attempted to use it as a vehicle for re-mak- 
ing Soviet society, however desirable it seems 
to us that steps should be taken in the 
USSR to make it a free society. We share 
the concern to reduce and eliminate bar- 
riers to the free expression and circulation 
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of ideas. However, it is our strongly held 
judgment that this cannot be done by means 
of reservations to the Consular Convention. 
The immediate consequence of an effort to 
do so in this way would be to kill the 
Convention. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
can provide any further information or 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 
Manck 13, 1967. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In response to 
your inquiry, I am pleased to give you the 
viewpoint of the Department of State re- 
garding a reservation proposed to the US- 
USSR Consular Convention now before the 
Senate. 

This reservation would provide that the 
Consular Convention would not enter in 
force until the President advises Congress 
that there is “no longer a need for U.S. 
Forces in Viet-Nam” or that any war mate- 
rial and arms the Soviet Union is furnishing 
to North Viet-Nam are “not delaying or pre- 
venting a return of U.S. troops” from Viet- 
Nam. 

This reservation will preclude or substan- 
tially delay entry into force of the Consular 
Convention. Soviet nationals already enjoy 
the protection of the U.S. Constitution and 
of our legal system in a free society, should 
they be accused of a crime. We need the 
Convention now, and without delay, to se- 
cure some elementary rights of consular ac- 
cess and notification for American citizens 
present in the USSR. These features will 
become operative without the opening of 
consulates. 

We believe our national interest requires 
the earliest possible entry in force of the 
Consular Convention. Under present Soviet 
law, arrested persons can be held incommuni- 
cado for nine months or more during inves- 
tigation of a criminal charge. The Consular 
Convention contains major “due process” 
concessions by the USSR. It specifies that 
US. officials will be notified immediately 
(within 2-4 days), and it provides that access 
will be allowed on a continuing basis there- 
after. 

As soon as this treaty is ratified and enters 
into force, diplomatic officers now attached 
to our Embassy in Moscow who are notified 
to the Soviet Government as consular offi- 
cers will have these important rights of noti- 
fication and access whether or not consulates 
are eventually opened as the result of sep- 
arate negotiations. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
can provide any further information or as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr. 


LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was not 
present when the President’s message on 
the Latin American summit meeting was 
laid before the Senate. I do not want to 
speak at any length on it, but the ma- 
jority leader knows whereof I speak be- 
cause he was present at the White House 
conference last Friday when President 
Johnson briefed us on the message which 
he has sent to the Congress today. 

The minority leader was appropriately 
represented by others on the minority 
side of the aisle at the White House last 
Friday morning because he was unable 
to be present in person. In respect to the 
message, I highly support the objectives 
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that the President has in mind and which 
he has set forth in the message. 

I think it is important that the Presi- 
dent consult with us in advance of going 
down to Punta del Este and I am very 
glad that the President is doing just that. 

We discussed this matter at the White 
House, and this seemed to be the over- 
whelming consensus of the opinion as the 
majority leader well knows, for he was 
present for the conference and made his 
own contribution to the conference. 

I think now is the time to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding as to the plans 
for the Summit Conference and the pro- 
ceedings that are to be followed by the 
Congress in advising the President as to 
congressional viewpoints. 

I am delighted to hear that the mes- 
sage and the resolution attached thereto 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am pleased that the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is present in the Chamber because, 
as he knows, we had an informal discus- 
sion of this matter in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations this morning. 

I take it upon myself to say—and I am 
sure the chairman will not object to my 
saying it—that I strongly urged at the 
committee meeting this morning that 
hearings be held with dispatch by the 
full Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There seems to be some question raised 
as to the nature of any hearings on the 
President’s message and the purpose of 
the resolution. Let me make very clear 
that as far as I am concerned—and my 
view is shared, may I say, by a consider- 
able number of other members of the 
committee who have talked to me—the 
holding of hearings involves no commit- 
ment on the substance of the resolution 
sent to us by the President. The holding 
of hearings does not in any way prevent 
any amendments to the resolution. 

It may very well be that because of 
other points raised at the hearings—and 
there may be others—there will be some 
amendments offered. 

I make no commitments to vote for 
the resolution until I hear the witnesses 
presented by the administration and 
other witnesses who may testify. I do 
support the basic objectives which the 
President has in mind, but their imple- 
mentation is to be decided by the Con- 
gress after all the evidence and points 
of view are presented at the hearings. 
It is of the utmost importance that, when 
our President goes to that conference, he 
goes with the advice of Congress in ad- 
vance of his carrying out the negotia- 
tions which he will be expected to engage 
in at the conference. We owe it to our 
President to do what we can to strength- 
en his hand at this summit conference 
discussion consonant with what the Con- 
gress thinks it can support in expanding 
the Alliance for Progress program if a 
case is made out for such expansion. 

This is a vitally important conference, 
in my judgment, as far as the future of 
the Western Hemisphere is concerned 
and our economic relationship in the 
future with the rest of the countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I heartily endorse the objectives that 
the President has in mind. I think his 
proposed program in general is the next 
step in the advancement of the Alliance 
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for Progress program. I yield to no one 
in my ardent support of the Alliance for 
Progress from the very beginning. It 
was really born in my subcommittee 
when the then Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the late President Kennedy, was a 
member of the subcommittee. We held 
hearings, and the monographs and rec- 
ommendations from our committee that 
President Kennedy later took to the 
White House with him were used by him 
for the formulation of the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

We have often heard it said in the 
Congress that we in the Congress should 
be in on the take-off as well as on the 
landing in the formulation of American 
foreign policy. 

For 22 years, I have argued that the 
advice-and-consent clause of the Con- 
stitution does not mean that we should 
give our advice after the fact, but that 
we should give our advice while the for- 
eign policy is being developed by the 
White House and by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The President has made it clear to me, 
in my conversations with him in regard 
to this particular matter, that he does 
not disagree with that general proposi- 
tion as to the part Congress should play 
in helping the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment formulate foreign policy. Presi- 
dent Johnson has made a practice of 
conferring with Members of Congress 
many, many times requesting their advice 
on foreign policy. This is another ex- 
ample of it. 

There has been some discussion as to 
whether this might be another Tonkin 
Bay joint resolution. 

In my judgment, it is altogether dif- 
ferent from the Tonkin Bay joint resolu- 
tion, 

This is not a program that gives the 
President of the United States any pre- 
commitment in regard to the exercise 
of military authority. 

The resolution is sought by the Pres- 
ident out of his seeking to advise with 
Congress in regard to the economic fu- 
ture of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. It refers to many variables and 
many specifics, such as, for example, the 
whole problem of a Common Market for 
the hemisphere within the next 10 
years. We had better come to a Com- 
mon Market if there is ever to be eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. 

An economic approach to the Alliance 
for Progress program on a self-help 
cooperative expanded basis is essential 
if we are to have the sound prosperous 
economic relationship that ought to exist 
among the countries within the hemi- 
sphere, including the United States. 

I simply want to say that is my in- 
terpretation of the proper approach. I 
commend the President of the United 
States for seeking our advice prior to 
the summit conference. However, I am 
sorry that the message mentions any fig- 
ure as to what we might subsequently 
agree to by way of any financial aid to 
the Latin American countries. 

I say now, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana knows I said at the White House the 
other day, that the whole Alliance for 
Progress program is based upon a mu- 
tuality of self-help effort among the 
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countries concerned. It is based upon 
the commitment of self-help on the part 
of the Latin American countries. All 
obligations in it are entirely mutual; not 
one is a unilateral obligation on the part 
of the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and I laid that down at the time 
of the Bogotá Conference. We made it 
very clear when the act of Bogotá was 
consummated. It was made very clear 
in the report that the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] and I made to the 
Senate when we came back from Bogotá 
that the whole program of economic co- 
operation in this hemisphere is based 
upon self-help and cooperation on the 
part of the Latin American countries. 

Otherwise, they have no right to ex- 
pect or accept help from the United 
States. We have made no commitment 
of help on our part unless they carry 
out their commitments, which were 
called for in the act of Bogota, to insti- 
tute a self-help program. 

We extended and expanded that idea 
in the act of Punta del Este. Senator 
HICKENLOOPER and I were two of the Sen- 
ate representatives at Punta del Este 
when the act of Punta del Este was 
presented. Again, it is based upon a 
self-help program. 

I make this brief statement today so 
that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing so far as I am concerned and, in my 
judgment, so far as the President is con- 
cerned. The President made clear at our 
conference with him last Friday that his 
suggestions are based upon a self-help 
program. Above all else I want to em- 
phasize that the Alliance for Progress 
program, based upon a mutuality of co- 
operation among all the other countries, 
which will involve the cooperation of 
the United States, involves self-help on 
the part of those countries. 

So far as any dollar figure is con- 
cerned, we certainly are free, in our hear- 
ings, to offer any amendments that may 
be appropriate on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented. At the present time I 
do not think the United States should 
make any commitment in respect to any 
amount of money we may make avail- 
able in the future. That should all de- 
pend upon many variables including to 
the extent to which the Latin American 
countries are willing to contribute their 
fair share of self-help to the Alliance for 
Progress program, 

Regardless of what dollar figures may 
be bandied about, I do not believe that 
any Latin American country should as- 
sume that Congress, in agreeing to a res- 
olution that contains no dollar figures, is 
committing itself to any dollar figure. I 
do not know whether it should be æ dol- 
lars or y dollars. That aspect depends 
more upon the Latin American countries 
than upon us. It depends upon the kind 
of self-help program they will work out. 

With respect to the objectives of the 
message that the President has in mind, 
I repeat what I have said to the Presi- 
dent: Now is the time to talk about the 
future of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. As was said at the White House 
the other day, there is a belief in Latin 
America on the part of some that we are 
passing Latin America by. We have no 
intention of passing Latin America by. 
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We have demonstrated time and time 
again our desire to help them develop 
their own economic improvement, by 
coming to the assistance of the masses of 
the people of Latin America, if their gov- 
ernments are willing to cooperate with 
us in that assistance. 

The great bulwark against commu- 
nism in Latin America, in my judgment, 
is the development, in each country 
where it is needed—and it is needed 
throughout Latin America—of a system 
of economic freedom of choice for the 
people of Latin America and a recogni- 
tion on the part of their respective gov- 
ernments that economic freedom is the 
best security those governments can have 
against communism. 

The other great weapon we can export, 
and which we can help them develop, is 
literacy. Give me a literate population 
throughout Latin America, and in coun- 
try after country, in which the people 
enjoy economic freedom of choice— 
which means that you have economic de- 
velopment projects that raise the stand- 
ard of living of the masses of the 
people—and you need not worry about 
two things: You need not worry about 
the spread of communism, because eco- 
nomic freedom and liberty will stop com- 
munism. Second, you need not worry 
about the development of political self- 
determination on the part of the people 
in developing their own democratic in- 
stitutions. A literate, enlightened peo- 
ple and an economically free people will 
never support any form of totalitarian- 
ism, be it communism or military dic- 
tatorship. 

Each Senator should study with great 
care the President’s message, and we 
should do all we can to cooperate with 
the President in advising him, before he 
goes to Punta del Este, what our attitude 
is in regard to strengthening and ex- 
panding the Alliance for Progress pro- 


gram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon has mentioned that he brought 
up this matter in the committee meeting. 
The committee will conduct hearings at 
the earliest possible moment. I have 
not seen the resolution, but it certainly 
will receive immediate consideration as 
soon as it arrives. 

Mr. MORSE. I know it will. That is 
why I brought up the matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to corroborate what the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon has 
said about the meeting at the White 
House, which I believe the President re- 
ferred to specifically as bringing us all in 
on the takeoff rather than telling us 
about it after a crashlanding. 

Between 30 and 40 Members of the 
House and Senate were present. The 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was invited, but 
unfortunately he had to address a state- 
wide gathering in Arkansas that day, so 
he was not present. 

The emphasis was placed upon at- 
tempting to bring about a common mar- 
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ket for all of Latin America, including 
the United States, if my recollection is 
correct. The intention was to do what 
we could, in a peripheral sense, to help 
bring about rural modernization, better 
health and educational facilities. The 
idea was that the initiative was to be 
undertaken by the Latin American na- 
tions themselves. 

There is absolutely no connection or 
relationship between a resolution of this 
kind and the type of resolution which 
Was agreed to in August 1964, known as 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. The lat- 
ter resolution dealt with military situa- 
tions. As a matter of fact, as I recall 
the proposed resolution—it was only em- 
bryonic in form when it was shown to us 
at the White House—its sense was 
against continuing militarism in various 
Latin American countries; and the em- 
phasis was placed on economic integra- 
tion, rural improvement, better schools, 
— health facilities, and similar mat- 


I am prepared to go all the way on a 
resolution such as this, because this is the 
kind of resolution which makes sense to 
me. This is the kind of resolution which 
will seek to help people. This is the 
type of resolution to which I hope the 
Senate and Congress will give special at- 
tention. It is directed to an area of 
greatest concern to this country—to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has stated the situation 
more succinctly and in clearer form than 
I have. He has accurately reported the 
discussion at the White House the other 
day. I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. In the White House 
discussion or conference, did the Presi- 
dent advert to the subject he has dis- 
cussed so emphatically and so repeatedly 
since he took office; namely, the popu- 
lation problem? 

In one of his statements on this sub- 
ject, the President indicated that aid 
would go particularly to those nations 
that attempted to solve their population 
problems; and we all know, of course, 
that the great population explosion in 
Latin America and elsewhere is largely 
undercutting and nullifying all our ef- 
forts to give them economic assistance. 
Was that problem referred to? 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Alaska knows, I never quote the Presi- 
dent. But I am within the proprieties in 
saying that this matter was not raised by 
the President. Undoubtedly the matter 
was recognized by all, without its being 
spelled out. One of our problems in 
Latin America, as we discussed briefly 
the food problem, is the problem of the 
population explosion. 

We must even think about this prob- 
lem in our own country with respect to 
the next 50 years. The matter was not 
discussed specifically. It will have to be 
discussed in connection with any West- 
ern Hemisphere economic program to be 
Participated in by all countries, including 
the United States. It will have to be 
discussed in connection with its relation- 
ship to a common market, which the 
message and the resolution contemplate 
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we should attempt to implement within 
the next 10 years. 

Mr. GRUENING. As the Senator 
from Oregon well knows, the President 
has shown great leadership in this field. 
He has spoken not fewer than 28 times 
about the population problem. In his 
last state of the Union message, he ad- 
verted to it again by saying that the time 
for rhetoric has passed and that the time 
for action is here. Unfortunately, his 
agencies, his Cabinet members, do not 
seem to have received the message, and 
very little is being done to implement the 
President’s repeated utterances. 

I hope that when we come to the dis- 
cussion of the foreign aid program, this 
will be one of the major topics of 
discussion. 

Mr. MORSE. As this matter is dis- 
cussed at the hearings of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in connection with 
the message, the problem of the popula- 
tion explosion undoubtedly will be 
raised. So far as I am concerned, I 
would be glad to recommend to the com- 
mittee that the Senator from Alaska be 
invited to appear and to raise the matter, 
if he would like to do so. He is the Sen- 
ate’s expert on this subject. I believe 
he should be given the opportunity to 
appear. 

Mr. GRUENING. I appreciate the 
invitation. I believe that it would be 
appropriate if the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs would agree that it 
might be well to earmark a certain part 
of our foreign aid funds for this purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall take that under 
advisement as the record is made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with other Senators who have ex- 
pressed the view that the President’s 
message, and the consequent resolution 
which is to be introduced by someone, 
whose identity I do not now know, re- 
ceive early and careful consideration. 

I notice in the President’s message, 
which I now have had an opportunity to 
read, that he recommends that Congress 
make a “commitment” of $1.5 billion for 
various purposes. He then says: 

It must not be at the expense of our efforts 
in other parts of this troubled world. 


It is a little hard to understand, with 
the expense we have in other parts of 
this troubled world, including our own 
country, how we could commit ourselves 
to $1.5 billion additional with an already 
unbalanced budget without, in fact, 
doing so “at the expense of our efforts 
in other parts of this troubled world.” 

I notice, for instance, he recommends 
$150 million over a 3-year period for 
certain public works improvements, in- 
cluding roads to link the nations and 
people of Latin America. 

Will that be done by further impound- 
ment of highway funds to link our own 
cities and to complete our highway 
system? What does this message mean? 
Is Congress, in fact, to make a commit- 
ment of $1.5 billion for Latin America 
additional only after all other problems 
of this troubled and distraught world 
are met? 

It must not be at the expense of our efforts 
in other parts of this troubled world. 
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The troubled world surely includes our 
own American cities, and includes prob- 
lems in unemployment, especially in 
economic and minority groups, and the 
social and economic problems in our 
ghettos. 

I am willing to consider this proposal 
and consider it early but I want to be 
careful about signing blank checks, par- 
ticularly when there are so many needs 
at home for which funds are now being 
withheld and impounded. 

We are now losing more lives on our 
inadequate highways than we are losing 
in the tragic conflict in Vietnam, as 
heavy and as tragic as those losses are. 
Yet Congress made a commitment by 
legislative enactment that the Interstate 
Highway System shall be completed in 
a given period. It was my fortune to be 
coauthor of the Highway Acts of 1956 
and of 1958. In consequence of that 
commitment, we levied taxes upon high- 
way users. Those taxes are now being 
collected. The revenue from those taxes 
is going into the trust fund, the expen- 
ditures from which, however, are being 
impounded, inhibited, and held back by 
the President, the same President who 
now asks us to make a commitment of 
$1.5 billion, but we are advised that 

It must not be at the expense of our ef- 
forts in other parts of this troubled world. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am in complete 
accord with the thoughts which are fair- 
ly expressed in what the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee has said. I wish 
to point out that not only is the Fed- 
eral highway program being cut all over 
the country, but specifically, in my State 
of Alaska, which was totally excluded 
from all Federal highway aid for the 
first 40 years of this important legisla- 
tion, and after 8 years of effort we fi- 
nally succeeded in getting a start in 
catching up, and beginning to nullify 
this 50-year discrimination, but are de- 
nied inclusion in the President's pro- 
posed budget. 

The two Houses voted and Congress 
approved an additional $14 million a 
year for 5 years including use of these 
funds for maintenance in order to rectify 
gradually the condition which existed 
and still exists in my State, which is that 
it entered the Union in the unique situa- 
tion, unthinkable in our 49 sister States, 
unthinkable, for example, in the Sena- 
tor's State of Tennessee, whereby not 
merely a few, but a majority of our com- 
munities were and are unconnected with 
any other community by highway or rail- 
way. That would not be possible in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, or California, or any 
other State, but it does exist in Alaska. 
A map of Alaska with existing highways 
delineated shows four-fifths of its terri- 
tory almost without any roads, and its 
communities unconnected except by air. 

At long last, in the last Congress we 
succeeded in making a beginning, some 
$14 million a year for the next 5 years 
in addition were authorized, but now this 
is omitted from the President’s budget. 
I would therefore, find myself unable to 
vote for this proposed increase in our aid 
program to Latin America while this 
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nationwide drastic reducation in our own 
highway programs and the discrimina- 
tion against our other domestic needs 
continues. I think that many other Sen- 
ators feel the same way. 

I believe in a foreign aid program 
wisely administered, which we have not 
had. Merely increasing the appropria- 
tion will not increase its efficiency as the 
study of the program in Chile, made by 
my Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Ex- 
penditures and published as a Senate 
document clearly reveals. 

President Johnson is now requesting 
that about $900 million be authorized for 
agriculture, education, and health pro- 
grams in Latin America over and above 
the $543 million already requested. Yet 
in 1967, President Johnson has reduced 
domestic agricultural programs by $423 
million and has reduced domestic health, 
education, and welfare programs by over 
$590 million. 

President Johnson is requesting about 
$150 million for roads and bridges for 
Latin America. For 1967, he reduced 
domestic road programs by over $1 bil- 
lion. The $150 million requested is in 
addition to the $750 million which the 
United States had previously planned to 
oon for these purposes in Latin Amer- 
ca. 

President Johnson is requesting aid for 
“over a million new homes” for Latin 
America each year. Yet, for 1967 he 
has ordered reductions in our domestic 
housing programs by about $1 billion. 

I should like to help the countries of 
Latin America, but so long as these dras- 
tic cuts in number and amount are be- 
ing levied against our own domestic in- 
terests, which I consider should have 
priority over any foreign assistance, I 
would find it impossible to accede to 
the President’s demands for increased 
aid to Latin America. 

Mr. GORE. I am willing to consider 
the President’s message, which I have 
read, and the resolution which someone, 
I am sure, will introduce. I am willing 
to consider it. I realize that Latin 
America is very important to us. They 
are our neighbors. However, I am not 
convinced that a common market is the 
wisest course either for them or for the 
United States. 

On the contrary, I rather feel that the 
concept of international trade is more 
advantageous not only for the United 
States but also for Latin America. Trade 
blocs often hamper world trade rather 
than facilitate it. They tend to become 
incestuous and protectionist. I am not 
sure that the Common Market in Europe 
has been the most fortuitous develop- 
ment in the world in recent years, par- 
ticularly for the United States. There 
are a number of questions here that de- 
serve and require examination before I 
would wish to make a commitment for a 
vast increase in funds for the Alliance 
for Progress. I want to know more 
about how the Latin American countries 
have fulfilled their part of the bargain, 
which was to make certain and specific 
economic and social reforms within their 
own countries. 

Does the Senator know whether they 
have lived up to their obligations? 

Mr. GRUENING. I can say very defi- 
nitely that some of them have not. 
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Let me give a pertinent illustration, 
although this is not specifically part of 
the current foreign aid program. 

The Senator from Tennessee knows 
that some 20 years ago, the United States 
entered into an arrangement with the 
Central American countries to build the 
inter-American highway from Mexico’s 
southern border through Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica to the Panama Canal. This, as the 
Senator knows, is the responsibility of 
the Public Works Committees of the two 
Houses of Congress. Nearly every year 
some members of those committees go 
down to report on progress made, which 
has, unfortunately, been very slow. The 
road has not yet been fully completed. 

Under the arrangement entered into 
with these nations, Uncle Sam was to 
pay two-thirds of the cost and each of 
the Central American nations one-third 
of the cost within each country. 

During my visit down there with the 
distinguished present chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
we made the interesting discovery that, 
with the exception of one of the five na- 
tions, the others are paying their one- 
third share out of our foreign aid funds; 
so that the United States is, in reality, 
paying the total amount, in complete 
violation of the understanding and the 
agreement entered into. 

If that is typical, and it does exist in 
this particular case, I think the Sena- 
tor’s request for a searching examination 
as to what the Latin American countries 
are doing for themselves is most per- 
tinent. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
think that such questions as these will 
require examination before Congress 
should commit itself, as it is now being 
asked to do, for another $1.5 billion? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes, I certainly do. 
I think there will be very little dissent 
from that when the facts are fully 
exposed. It is shocking to think that an 
arrangement entered into in good faith 
is continuously being violated, and that 
the violations are continuing after they 
have been exposed. It would seem to me 
that when the report of the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads, of which the 
distinguished present chairman and I are 
members, had been made, and it was 
pointed out that four of the five Central 
American countries are paying their one- 
third share out of foreign aid funds, that 
the situation would have been rectified; 
but it has not been. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his contribution. It 
is extremely important right at this time, 
when all our domestic programs are being 
drastically cut, when the great promises 
and performances in the first half of the 
89th Congress on the domestic front 
aid to education, resource development, 
combating pollution of air and water, 
and so forth—all these splendid pro- 
grams enacted into law are now being 
eroded, that we should think twice and 
very carefully before we enlarge our for- 
eign aid commitments in the face of 
domestic cuts. 

I think this is an issue which must 
certainly be raised. I intend to raise it. 
I think it should be fully debated before 
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we embark upon a further enlargement 
of our foreign aid commitments. I be- 
lieve that we should consider seriously 
whether foreign commitments, instead of 
being increased, should not be drastically 
reduced until the promises made in the 
domestic commitments are fulfilled. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I spoke earlier this afternoon 
on the President’s message and resolu- 
tion dealing with the forthcoming Latin 
American Conference. I have just been 
advised by the White House that it an- 
ticipated that I would introduce this 
afternoon the resolution which Presi- 
dent Johnson sent to the Congress along 
with his message. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send the resolution to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent to introduce 
it out of order in behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], 
the majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

I repeat, I now ask unanimous consent 
to introduce, out of order, the joint reso- 
lution that the President sent on Latin 
American problems that he wishes to 
have appropriate committees of Congress 
consider prior to the summit conference, 
and I ask that the joint resolution be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J, Res. 53) to 
support the other American Republics 
in an historic new phase of the Alliance 
for Progress, introduced by Mr. MORSE 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join as 
a cosponsor of this resolution because I 
believe that the formation of a Latin 
American Common Market is essential 
to increase the speed of Latin America’s 
development and to resolve many of its 
basic economic and social ills. 

The main burden must remain on the 
shoulders of the people of Latin America. 
Nevertheless, the United States should 
fully support this effort both with 
money—governmental and private—and 
with the transfer of technical know-how. 
Not only is this dictated by our obliga- 
tions under the Act of Bogotá and the 
Charter of Punta del Este, but also by 
our national security interests in the 
hemisphere. 

I believe that the American people will 
fully support the financial burdens re- 
quested by the President for the Inter- 
American Bank and for the Alliance for 
Progress in his message to the Congress 
today. 

I welcome the President’s desire for 
the participation of Congress in the de- 
cisions to be reached at the forthcoming 
Latin American Summit Conference. 
The joint resolution introduced by Sen- 
ator Morse will provide this opportunity. 

The forthcoming summit conference 
of Presidents is an historic opportunity 
to deal with the many-faceted economic 
and social problems which piled up dur- 
ing the first 5 years of the Alliance for 
Progress. It has become clear to me that 
without a Latin American Common 
Market fully supported by the United 
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States, Latin America’s economic and 
social ills cannot be solved. True, there 
is no assurance that once such a market 
is established and other supporting 
measures are instituted, these problems 
will disappear overnight. I am con- 
vinced, however, that without a drastic 
new departure embodied in the common 
market approach, the continent will be 
faced with increasing instability and 
violence. 

Two additional elements are needed to 
make a Latin American Common Market 
a success: the full support of the private 
enterprise community and the coopera- 
tion of the industrialized nations of the 
West, particularly Canada, Western Eu- 
rope, and Japan. Their full cooperation 
is of critical importance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
seinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POLICY STATEMENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES AND THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties and the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges have recently issued a statement 
of policy positions concerning the recom- 
mendation for national action affecting 
higher education that was jointly 
adopted by both organizations in sessions 
held November 13-16, 1966, here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Because both organizations are major 
spokesmen for the higher education 
community and because I feel that Sena- 
tors would wish to evaluate the recom- 
mendations made, and finally, because 
my very good friend, President James H. 
Jensen of Oregon State University, has 
strongly commended this statement to 
me, I ask unanimous consent that the 
materials contained on pages 8 through 
the conclusion of the brochure, together 
with materials appearing on pages 4 and 
5, be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NATIONAL ACTION 
AFFECTING HIGHER EDUCATION 
(A joint statement by the Association of 

State Colleges and Universities and the 

National Association of State Universities 

and Land-Grant Colleges, January 1967) 

The National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges consists of 99 
State and Land-Grant universities and col- 
leges located in each of the 50 states and 
Puerto Rico. Together, these institutions 
grant more than one-fourth of all bacca- 
laureate degrees and almost three-fifths of 
all the doctoral degrees awarded by Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education. 

Founded in 1887, the Association is the 
oldest organization of institutions of higher 
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education in this country, It is a completely 
independent organization that determines its 
own policies and procedures by action of 
delegates representing all member institu- 
tions in annual convention, 


Officers 


Chairman of the Executive Committee: 
President Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

President of the Association: President 
James H. Jensen, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis. 

President-Elect of the Association: Chan- 
cellor W. Clarke Wescoe, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, 

Executive Director: Russell I. Thackrey, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. (462-3888) . 

The Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities consists of 208 institutions and 
seven statewide systems of state colleges lo- 
cated in 41 states and the Island of Guam. 

Approximately one million students—or 
one out of five college students in the United 


States—attend the type of institutions rep- 


resented by the Association, These institu- 
tions are the fastest growing degree-granting 
institutions in the nation. 

The membership includes comprehensive 
institutions which have developed from sin- 
gle-purpose teachers colleges, newly-estab- 
lished state colleges and universities, techno- 
logical institutions, and former municipal 
and junior colleges which have become state 
institutions. 

Officers 

President of the Association: President 
James P. Cornette, West Texas State Uni- 
versity, Canyon, Tex. 

President-elect of the Association; Presi- 
dent Fred F. Harcleroad, California State Col- 
lege at Hayward, Hayward, Calif. 

Executive Director: Allan W. Ostar, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (462-6770) . 


I, SUPPORT FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS 
INSTITUTIONS 


The universities and colleges of the United 
States are currently being called upon to 
expand their traditional educational pro- 
grams in unprecedented dimensions and to 
enter new areas of service. Not only is the 
demand for higher education growing 
rapidly, but also the need for continuing 
education in a period of rapid change, tech- 
nological and otherwise, is greater than ever 
before. So is the need for research on the 
frontiers of knowledge. 

Not to meet these challenges would be to 
prejudice the future of the present genera- 
tion. To attempt to meet them quantita- 
tively at the sacrifice of the quality of edu- 
cational experience would be equally dis- 
astrous, and fraudulent as well. Universities 
and colleges can and are increasing the 
efficiency of the educational process through 
research and experimentation in many ways. 
But the possibilities here are extremely 
limited in terms of the magnitude of today’s 
challenges, 

Financial needs and pressures are so great 
and resources so inadequate that universities 
and colleges have been steadily increasing 
charges to students at a rate which indicates 
a tendency on the part of the present adult 
generation to shirk the social responsibility 
of educating the coming generations. Huge 
loan programs have been created to “bridge 
the gap” between family incomes and col- 
lege costs—a process which throws these costs 
on young people at a time when they are 
establishing families and can least afford 
them, 

The Associations have supported the ex- 
pansion of these programs and the provision 
of an interest-rate subsidy for those most 
in need of it to meet the situation as it exists. 
They have also supported the “educational 
opportunity grants” program designed to 
help those on the lowest rung of the financial 
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ladder. Meanwhile, college charges continue 
to rise to the extent that even the relatively 
affluent are lured by proposals for individual 
relief through tax-credits and similar devices 
which benefit selected groups at the expense 
of rising costs and higher financial barriers 
for others. 

The real need is to treat the disease rather 
than its symptoms by increased support for 
our colleges and universities, through public 
and private channels, to enable them to keep 
down the charges to students and their 
families. It is only when these charges 
mount to the point of denying educational 
opportunity because of limited family and 
individual resources that the demand and 
necessity for individual financial relief rises 
to extreme proportions. 

The Associations are concerned by the 
inflationary spiral of rising student charges 
which require sonstantly expanding Federal 
and state student loan funds. Neither the 
student nor the taxpayer benefits in the 
process. Expanded institutional support 
would help put a brake on rising tuition 
charges and reduce the need for additional 
federally-supported student financial aid 


programs. 

Controversy over how college and uni- 
versity operating costs may be supported by 
the Federal government has divided both 
educators and the general public. The cen- 
tury-old experience of the land-grant in- 
stitutions and more recent adoption of the 
principle of operating support in certain 
health-related fields show that methods can 
be found to solve this first priority problem. 

The National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges and the As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities 
recommend the following actions at the 
Federal level designed to help keep down the 
rising cost of college to students: 

(1) General Operating Support. 

Operational support for the educational 
and general activities of colleges and uni- 
versities may be approached through various 
types of formulae and involve various levels 
of education. The two Associations stand 
ready to cooperate with other major orga- 
nizations in the field of higher education 
to develop a formula which will be equi- 
table to the institutions involved, fulfill 
the national responsibility, assist the states, 
assure that this type of support will indeed 
contribute to assuring quality instruction in 
our colleges and universities, and check the 
rising spiral of student charges. 

(2) Aid for Academic Facilities. 

The Associations again commend the 89th 
Congress for removing categorical limita- 
tions on aid for academic facilities and 
substantially increasing the authorization 
for funds for this purpose. Specifically, they 
recommend: 

(a) That the Federal proportion of match- 
ing grants for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate facilities be increased to up to 75 per 
cent of the cost of such facilities. 

(b) That responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the graduate facilities programs and 
for loans for academic facilities continue to 
be vested in the U.S. Office of Education. 

(c) That, with respect to the undergradu- 
ate facilities grant program: 

(1) It should continue to be based on the 
premise that substantial expansion of en- 
rollment capacity within the context of 
maintenance of quality of instruction is the 
fundamental justification for Federal facili- 
ties aid. 

(2) Special attention should also be paid 
to encourage removal or modernization of 
obsolete facilities. 

(3) State commissions should be free to 
allocate funds in accordance with expansion 
needs in their respective states. 

(d) With respect to the facilities loan pro- 
gram, a radically new approach is needed to 
provide adequate funds for needed expansion 
under conditions which will not have the 
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effect of increasing student charges. Sug- 
gestions made with respect to the college 
housing loan program (see below) might be 
adapted for use in this program. 

(e) Provisions should be made in all fa- 
cilities programs for aid for the moderniza- 
tion and extension of utilities and mainte- 
nance and service facilities. 

(3) College Housing Loan Program. 

The Associations express appreciation to 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government for the benefits pro- 
vided many students through the College 
Housing Loan Program in its present form 
and at the levels of financial support made 
available over the past several years. 

However, the Associations have determined 
that the present form of the program and 
the present level of funding for it are not 
adequate to provide assistance to meet the 
current or predictable need for sufficient col- 
lege housing at the lowest reasonable cost to 
the students housed. 

The Associations accept and support the 
estimates of college housing requirements 
contained in the recent study of this matter 
by the American Council on Education. 
Summarized and simplified, the minimum 
estimates contained in that study support 
a need for initiating about 150,000 “bed- 
starts” per year for each of the next ten 
years. At current prices, the total capital 
funding requirement will approximate one 
billion dollars per year. 

Therefore, the Associations recommend 
that the Federal Government undertake, 
immediately, a review of the present College 
Housing Loan Program and make changes 
which will assist higher education to meet 
better the tremendous demand for housing 
facilities and to maintain the lowest reason- 
able charge to students. It is the position 
of the Associations in making this recom- 
mendation that the institutions of higher 
education must continue to bear the primary 
responsibility for supplying the needed facil- 
ities and that assistance from the Federal 
Government be provided through the sim- 
plest possible administrative and financial 
mechanism. 

Specifically, the Associations recommend 
that the Federal Government amend present 
legislation in such a way as to assist higher 
education in generating a capital funding 
source of not less than one billion dollars 
each year for the next ten years for single 
and married student housing at an interest 
cost of not more than 3 per cent, and for 
debt terms of not more than 50 years, 

Of the several alternative methods avail- 
able to assist in the provision of such a 
capital source, the Associations favor: 

(a) A program which would provide for 
an annual increment of interest cost sub- 
sidy resulting in an interest cost to institu- 
tions of not more than 3 per cent, for the 
debt term of a project, or 

(b) A program of capital grants which will 
have the effect of reducing effective interest 
cost of a project to at least the level of 3 
per cent for the debt term, or 

(c) A program which would make it pos- 
sible for institutions to elect one of the two 
alternatives above. 

In the same financial framework suggested 
above for single, married, and graduate stu- 
dents, the Associations also recommend: 

(a) That specifie provisions be made for 
assistance in rehabilitation of existing col- 
lege housing. 

(b) That specific provision be made to 
provide for housing of those staff members 
of medical centers whose services are needed 
on an “on-call” basis. 

(c) That assistance in the provision of 
student center facilities be continued. 

The Associations recommend that the 
policies, practices, and regulations of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment applicable to the College Housing Pro- 
gram be reviewed and revised particularly 
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with respect to debt-service and mainte- 
nance reserve requirements, consistent with 
changes made in the program, and to make 
them accord with realistic capital-market 
conditions. 


It. DIRECT SUPPORT OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
AND RESEARCH 


(1) Graduate Fellowships. 

(a) Doctoral Fellowships. 

The graduate programs of the National 
Defense Education Act, and those adminis- 
tered by other Federal agencies, have done 
much to remove economic barriers to gradu- 
ate programs in new areas. The 1964 
amendments to the N.D.E.A. also make it 
possible to assure that present resources in 
existing graduate schools of high quality 
should be used fully. These programs 
should be continued and expanded. 

(b) Master’s Degree Fellowships. 

There is also need for support of fellow- 
ships at the master’s degree level to meet 
the heavy and increasing need for college 
teachers, within the broad spectrum of in- 
stitutions in higher education. The junior 
or community colleges have critical staffing 
needs. A master’s degree fellowship pro- 
gram should be established separately from 
and in addition to the present doctoral pro- 
gram, designed in such a way as to permit 
graduate schools to develop a wide range of 
proposals for meeting the varying needs for 
faculty members in post-high-school pro- 


grams. 

(2) Federal Support of Research. 

(a) Needed, a New Program of Institu- 
tional Support in the Sciences. 

Preface. The United States has achieved 
within the last two decades almost revolu- 
tionary advances in science as a result of the 
rapid expansion of Federal support for re- 
search activities. This advance has contrib- 
uted significantly to the security of our na- 
sc ina and its economic, social, and material 

rogress. This support has greatly 
— both the research and instruc- 
tional capacities of those institutions partic- 
ipating in the Federal programs, particularly 
at the graduate level. 

The expansion of support in recent years 
has been largely through the project-grant 
and contract mechanism. Despite its ac- 
complishments, it has serious deficiencies 
when used as the sole means of Federal sup- 
port of scientific and related activities of 
our colleges and universities. The project- 
grant system is highly effective as a mech- 
anism for enlisting scientific resources of 
the colleges and universities in the solution 
of specific, short-term problems of national 
concern. Experience has also shown that it 
is a means of making a national investment 
in scientific progress. It is now generally 
agreed that a substantial program of institu- 
tional grants is needed to complement, not 
supplant or diminish, present programs. 
This is necessary to protect the essential in- 
tegrity of colleges and universities as such, 
and to enable additional institutions to de- 
velop the capacity to contribute more effec- 
tively to the achievement of national goals 
and objectives. 

The Proposed Program. To satisfy this 
need, the Associations propose a National 
Institutional Grants Program for the sup- 
port of education and research in the 
sciences, engineering, and mathematics in 
the colleges and universities on the basis of 
a three-part is 

In this proposed pr 

(1) One-third of the ft funds appropriated 
for the program would be distributed to the 
institutions as a graduated percentage of 
the total amount of project awards received 
by them from the National Science Founda- 
tion, the National Institutes of Health, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. We suggest 
that the formula be so designed that all in- 
stitutions receive 100 per cent of the first 
$30,000 of this base and that no institution 
receive more than $300,000 in any one year. 
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(2) One-third of the funds would first be 
divided among the several states in propor- 
tion to the relative number of high-school 
graduates in the states and then re-allocated 
by the responsible Federal agency among the 
colleges and universities within a single state 
in proportion to the number of undergrad- 
uate semester credit-hours taught by each 
in accredited of instruction in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences, en- 
gineering, and mathematics. 

(3) Finally, one-third would be allocated 
to the institutions in proportion to the num- 
ber of advanced degrees (both masters and 
doctoral) awarded by each institution dur- 
ing the immediately previous three years 
in the physical, biological, social sciences, 
engineering, and mathematics, including de- 
grees in education which qualify recipients 
to teach in these fields. 

We suggest that the program be admin- 
istered by the National Science Foundation 
with the counsel and guidance of a Nation- 
al University Science Council composed of 
representatives from each of the following 
national associations representing institu- 
tions of higher education: American Coun- 
cil on Education, National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
Association of American Universities, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, and Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. The Di- 
rectors of the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health and 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education would 
serve ez officio. 

Institutions may be required to report on 
their use of the funds. They would be en- 
couraged to anticipate future funding in 
order to design long-range plans for the de- 
velopment of research and educational pro- 
grams in the sciences emphasizing the 
achievement of national goals and objectives 
such as the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities and improvement in the quality of 
the programs offered. 

Used in conjunction with present types 
of support, this program would, we believe, 
provide a sound mechanism for investing 
in the development of the nation’s potential 
for scientific progress. 

Our Associations commend Representative 
George P. Miller of California for having in- 
troduced H.R. 18786 in the second session 
of the 89th Congress to implement this pro- 
posal and are gratified at the encouraging 
response this proposal has received. We urge 
reintroduction and passage in the 90th Con- 


gress. 

(b) Support for Basic Research, 

The Associations strongly urge expansion 
of support for basic research. 

(c) Indirect Costs of Research. 

The Associations commend the 89th Con- 
gress for its recognition of the fact that 
indirect costs of research are real costs which, 
unless fully reimbursed by the sponsors of 
research, constitute a serious drain on the 
resources of our universities. These re- 
sources are very much needed by our uni- 
versities for performing their traditional 
functions of instruction and of research in 
which Federal support is limited or lacking. 
Additional funding should be provided at the 
earliest opportunity to enable implementa- 
tion of the policy of full reimbursement of 
indirect costs. Further, the Associations, 
strongly urge that all affected Federal agen- 
cies adopt policies and procedures which are 
consistent with the clear intent of the Con- 
gress that indirect costs shall be fully 
reimbursed. 

(d) Cost Sharing. 

The Associations object strenuously to the 
mandatory cost-sharing concept introduced 
in recent legislation relating to research 
grants made by Federal agencies. In effect, 
the legislation creates a through 
which a portion of the cost of the conduct of 
work under research grants is “withheld” by 
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the agency, and forces institutions to apply 
their own funds to the costs of the work or 
to elect not to become invloved. 

This process is discriminatory and grossly 
inequitable. Simple equity dictates that in- 
stitutions making available their human and 
physical resources to assist in the attain- 
ment of national objectives, on a not-for- 
profit basis, receive the full costs of doing so. 

The Associations urge the Congress to de- 
lete the cost-sharing requirement in its next 
session and thereby to bring into full appli- 
cation the principles of Bureau of the Bud- 
get Circular A-21 in the research relation- 
ships between the Federal Government and 
higher education. 


III. FEDERAL ACTION FOR OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


(1) Education in Health-Related Fields. 

The Associations commend the 89th Con- 
gress for its recognition of the need for sub- 
stantial programs of support for education, 
extension activities, and library services in 
health-related fields. Legislation providing 
aid for the operation of educational pro- 
grams, for library services, for scholarship 
support, for expansion of educational facil- 
ities, and for regional cooperative efforts for 
continuing education and the dissemination 
of the most advanced medical knowledge will 
make substantial contributions toward the 
expansion of professional education in these 
areas. However, we note with concern the 
omission of schools of pharmacy from the 
list of those eligible for aid under these vari- 
ous programs and urge corrective legislation 
to end this discrimination against a major 
health-related field. 

We especially commend the 89th Congress 
for recognizing, with enabling legislation, the 
importance of veterinary medicine and the 
need for financial assistance in the construc- 
tion of veterinary educational facilities. We 
urge that the appropriation for construction 
assistance be increased ih a supplemental 
measure, to the full authorized amount, in 
order that this program may be funded. 

(2) Increased Federal Support for the Hu- 
manities and Arts. 

Establishment of the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities is a welcome 
step. The initial appropriation, however, 
falls far short of correcting the imbalance 
which has long existed between Federal sup- 
port of these important areas and that for 
science and related fields. We reiterate our 
belief that the emphasis of the new Founda- 
tion should be heavily on support of insti- 
tutional p: 

(3) R. O. T. O. Programs and Facilities. 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps Pro- 
grams conducted by the several Armed Serv- 
ices in cooperation with our colleges and 
universities have long been the chief source 
of officer personnel, both regular and reserve. 
The Associations commend the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense for taking action dur- 
ing the past year to see that the right of 
institutional choice between voluntary and 
required basic Air and Army R.O.T.C. is pre- 
served in practice as well as informal policy. 
Developments in recent months cause us 
again strongly to recommend advance con- 
sultation with duly established educational 
advisory panels of the Department and its 
various Services, in order that mutually sat- 
isfactory solutions to problems may be ar- 
rived at before new policies or regulations 
are promulgated. We continued to recom- 
mend, also, that the Department of Defense 
provide adequate assistance to colleges and 
universities in financing the costs of R.O.T.C. 


rograms. 
> (4) Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Program. 

The Associations support the strengthen- 
ing of the Cooperative Research Program and 
the establishment of those Regional Develop- 
ment Centers by the United States Office of 
Education which offer the prospect of un- 
dergirding educational practice with the re- 
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search knowledge and tested leadership es- 
sential to progress. In particular, greater 
attention needs to be focused on the im- 

t functions of higher educational in- 
stitutions in these programs, both in afford- 
ing the essential scholarly resources for sig- 
nificant educational research and in supply- 
ing through the development programs, con- 
tinuing study of the factors of sound change 
in educational and improved training of edu- 
cational leaders for the future. The 
strengthening of the regular programs of 
colleges and universities in educational re- 
search and training may prove to be as im- 
portant to future results as presently ap- 
pealing innovations in the schools. 

(5) Research in Agriculture and related 
Fields. 

The cooperative program of research in 
agriculture and related fields between the 
Federal government and the land-grant in- 
stitutions has been conspicuously successful 
both in its results and in the absence from 
the relationship of many of the problems 
which characterize government-university re- 
lationships in other areas, where the em- 
phasis is on project rather than on university 
orientation. We commend the 89th Con- 
gress for rejecting proposals both to reduce 
support in these areas and to shift emphasis 
to Federal rather than university control. 
Federal support of the program has in re- 
cent years lagged substantially behind rising 
costs, requiring the states to carry an in- 
creasing proportion of the cost of maintain- 
ing the program and needed expansion. The 
past year has brought strong evidence of & 
changing public attitude toward agricultural 
research, as the public became aware that 
our situation is no longer one of a surplus 
problem but one of inadequate supplies of 
many agricultural products to meet both 
domestic needs and urgent international 
commitments. Rising prices have brought 
greater public understanding of the fact that 
the chief beneficiaries of efficient agricultural 
production are the consuming public, now 
heavily concentrated in large urban areas. 

A major cooperative study of agricultural 
research needs by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges fur- 
nishes, we believe, a sound basis for the 
needed substantial expansion of support for 
agricultural research. 

(6) Aid to Developing Colleges. 

The Associations commend the Congress 
for renewing the program of aid to developing 
colleges, which was supported by the As- 
sociations in testimony both before the House 
and the Senate committees having jurisdic- 
tion, and urge that the authorization con- 
tained in the legislation be fully funded. 

(7) Intergovernmental Manpower Train- 
ing Act. 4 

The Associations support activities of the 
Federal government designed to increase the 
capacity of state and local governments to 
provide the quality and variety of public 
services needed in our complex society. The 
proposed intergovernmental personnel train- 
ing act, with provision for use of college and 
university resources and facilities to 
strengthen training for state and local gov- 
ernment service, is an example of the kind 
of constructive Federal action needed. The 
Associations, however, strongly urge that, 
in all legislation involving intergovern- 
mental cooperation, the unique character of 
public higher education as an instrumental- 
ity of government be fully recognized. Ali 
the states have, by constitutional or legisla- 
tive provision, placed responsibility for gov- 
ernance of public universities and colleges 
under the control and direction of govern- 
ing boards separated from direct channels of 
political and state administrative control. 
The Federal government should 
this well-established principle in all its pro- 


grams. 
(8) Computer Facilities and Programs. Ë 


It is clear that the machine computation 
= 
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capacities of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation must be greatly increased and provi- 
sions made for easy and rapid access by stu- 
dents in a broad of disciplines and 
studies, and it is apparent that institutions 
from their normal resources will not be able 
to provide adequate budgets for facilities 
and programs of instruction and research. 
The Associations therefore urge that exist- 
ing programs of support in this area be sup- 
ported and strengthened, and that new pro- 
grams be inaugurated, for the development 
of computer facilities, networks, and instruc- 
tional and research programs which will pro- 
vide the necessary basic educational experi- 
ences for young men and women to prepare 
them for productive careers in which com- 
puters will be necessary tools for research, 
design, and administration. 

s 8 Improving the Conditions of Urban 

e. 

The Federal government is engaged in a 
major effort, through the Demonstration 
Cities Program and other legislation, to as- 
sist in rebuilding slums and blighted areas, 
and to provide public facilities and services 
essential to improving conditións of urban 
life. However, pi of research, dem- 
onstration, and education conducted by uni- 
versities and colleges—which can contribute 
substantially to attainment of national ob- 
jectives in this effort—are presently inade- 
quately supported. The Associations there- 
fore recommend that adequate provision be 
made through the amendment of present 
legislation as well as in future legislation, 
for continuing grants for the support of re- 
search, demonstration, and educational pro- 
grams in colleges and universities, in pro- 
fessional and subject-matter areas related 
to the objectives of the legislation. This 
might be accomplished, for example, by 
setting aside a percentage of appropriations 
for this purpose, as is done in Federally- 
aided highway and other legislation. 

(10) Establishment of New Federal Degree- 
Granting Authority and Institutions. 

In recent years, many efforts have been 
made, some successfully, to authorize the 
granting of advanced academic degrees by 
Federal agencies or establishments. We be- 
lieve these efforts arise from basic confusion 
as to the nature of a university, the sig- 
nificance and meaning of the academic 
degree, and the resources of the non-Federal 
academic establishment. 

The basic characteristic of the university 
as a center for the advancement of knowl- 
edge is one of free inquiry, free exchange of 
the results of research with other scholars in 
the field, and free criticism. Another charac- 
teristic is the opportunity offered for edu- 
cating young men and women in the proc- 
esses and methods of research. The advanced 
academic degree is a recognition of educa- 
tional attainment and research accomplish- 
ment under conditions of free inquiry, free 
exchange of results, and freedom of criticism. 
Its use by agencies or institutions which are 
not and cannot become universities in this 
sense of the term is a misuse which is both 
undesirable and unnecessary. A more com- 
prehensive statement of this position is 
available on request. 


(11) Proposal for Research Centers Inde- | 


pendent of Universities. 

While our Associations recognize that the 
problems of research in an extremely limited 
number of areas may require the establish- 
ment of research centers away from the site 
of a university, we belleve that such action 
by Federal or state governments should be 
taken only when its necessity is unequivo- 
cally established. We believe graduate ed- 
ucation of high quality is inseparable from 
basic research, that basic research flourishes 
best in the atmosphere of an academic in- 
stitution, and that any national policy of 
encouraging the establishment of new basic 
research institutes that are not university- 
related would be seriously detrimental to 
both basic research and graduate education. 
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(12) Land-Grant Teaching Funds, Morrill- 
Nelson Act. 

In the 10 years since the last revision and 
expansion of the authorization for annual 
grants for further endowment of instruction 
in the Land-Grant institutions, there has 
been continued inflation and substantial 
population growth. The net result is that 
the purchasing power represented by these 
funds has decreased while demands have in- 
creased. The Associations support the ex- 
pansion of the authorization under this legis- 
lation to take account of inflation and pop- 
ulation growth over the past decade. 


Iv. AID TO INDIVIDUALS IN OBTAINING A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


The most effective and most urgently 
needed form of aid to individuals in obtain- 
ing a college education is a program of sup- 
port for educational institutions to enable 
them to keep charges to students low. Much 
of the present demand and need for individ- 
ual assistance in financing college costs stems 
from failure to recognize and act on this fact. 
The Associations, however, g the 
necessity of dealing with situations as they 
exist while working toward more funda- 
mental solutions, have supported expanding 
access to student loans at reasonable carrying 
charges, expansion of the work-study pro- 
gram, and provision of economic opportunity 
grants specifically designed to help the most 
needy gain access to higher education. 

The characteristic of programs designed to 
help individuals meet the rising costs of col- 
lege, however, is that they result in pyra- 
miding budgetary costs and administrative 
complexities without getting at the root of 
the problem. If student charges are per- 
mitted to continue to rise more rapidly than 
the level of income—which they have done 
steadily in recent years—more and more 
students will need special aid and more and 
more must be devised to assist 
them, unless educational opportunity is to be 
denied. For this reason, our Associations be- 
lieve that first priority in new programs 
needs to be given to those which will help 
keep down the costs of higher education to 
the students, These are discussed elsewhere. 
The following comments concern student-aid 


programs: 

(1) N.D.E.A. Student Loan Program. 

The National Defense Education Act 
Student Loan program was established to in- 
sure access to low-interest loans to able 
students particularly in need of financial as- 
sistance to attend college. It is essential 
that the integrity and identity of this pro- 
gram be maintained. Within this context, 
the Associations support experimental ap- 
proaches to the problem of providing the full 
amount of funds needed, while reducing the 
burden on the Federal administrative budget 
and on the capital resources of colleges and 
universities involved in the 1/9 matching re- 
quirement. We question the further expan- 
sion of the forgiveness feature of the loan 
program. 

(2) Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan program was 
adopted in recognition of the fact that the 
rising level of student charges in our colleges 
and universities has caused undue financial 
burdens on many families at the middle- 
income level. This program and its purposes 
should not be confused with those of the 
N.D.E.A. loan program. Under present credit 
conditions, the Guaranteed Loan Program 
has been less successful than anticipated, 
because of lack of availability both of loan 
guarantee funds and of loans. Private loan- 
guarantee organizations, which originally as- 
surred the Congress of their ability to satisfy 
institutional loan-guarantee requirements, 
have been unable to do so. The result is that 
the states and individual institutions, which 
were not consulted when the program was 
framed, are called on to provide sub- 
stantial amounts of loan-guarantee funds. 
The Associations recommend that, with 
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respect to loan-guarantees, the Commissioner 
of Education exercise the responsibility and 
authority which is his under the law of pro- 
viding direct Federal guarantee of loans 
where non-Federal guarantee funds are not 
available in adequate amounts. The Com- 
missioner of Education should also be given 
legal authority to fix interest rates which 
would permit lending institutions to partici- 
pate on a no-loss basis. 

(3) Work-Study. 

The Associations, which for many years 
urged adoption of an experimental work- 
study program, have previously expressed 
their continued support of this legislation, 
as an important element in a flexible program 
of helping worthy students meet college costs. 
We note, however, that, in this as in many 
other programs designed to help more stu- 
dents attend college, the institutional match- 
ing requirement tends to be counter-pro- 
ductive. That is, in order to get matching 
funds, institutions must charge students 
more, increasing the need for additional stu- 
dent aid. We therefore recommend that the 
Federal contribution to this program con- 
tinue to be at least at the 90 per cent level. 

(4) Opportunity Grants, Federal Scholar- 
ships, Veterans Education. 

The Associations continue to support the 
educational opportunity grants program as 
one specifically designed to make college 
attendance possible for needy students who 
could not otherwise attend. The Associa- 
tions continue to oppose a general Federal 
scholarship program in the absence of evi- 
dence that it would in fact assure college 
attendance for a substantial number of the 
highly talented who cannot now attend under 
existing public and private programs; and 
in view of higher priority needs for other 
forms of Federal aid to education. With 
respect to the Veterans Educational Pro- 
gram, the Associations recommend that Con- 
gress make provision for payment of the costs 
of special record-keeping and reporting on 
veteran students, not required for non-vet- 
eran students. Fees paid by veteran stu- 
dents are the same as for non-veterans, and 
the Federal government should assume the 
cost of special reports required for its pur- 
poses, particularly since the law places on 
the institutions the responsibility for over- 
payments to veterans, incurred as a result 
of failure to make reports requested by the 
Veterans Administration. 

(5) Tax-credit and Related Proposals. 

Proposals for a direct deduction from in- 
come taxes owed the Federal government be- 
cause of tuition and required fees paid col- 
leges and universities have attracted sub- 
stantial support because of several assump- 
tions. The first is that they will provide 
relief to hard-pressed parents. A second is 
that they provide a way around the prob- 
lems related to direct Federal aid to non- 
public institutions, and would therefore pro- 
vide for a substantial flow of Federal tax 
dollars to these and other institutions. A 
third is that they are so devised as sharply 
to limit or eliminate aid to the most affluent, 
and give the greatest aid to those in lower 
income brackets (though admittedly none at 
all to those who pay no income tax). The 
first two assumptions are obviously contra- 
dictory. If institutions raise fees to collect 
tax dollars, parents will get no relief. If 
parents get substantial relief, institutions 
will not be aided. The third assumption is 
untrue. Despite limitations on benefits in 
terms of gross taxable income, the chief bill 
advanced to date before Congress allows 
families with taxable incomes in excess of 
$50,000 to receive some benefits, those with 
capital gains incomes well in excess of that 
amount to receive some benefits, and those 
with incomes chiefly from tax-exempt sources 
to benefit without limitation as to total, as 
compared to taxable income. 

Although percentage benefits are higher 
for lower-income families, dollar benefits are 
clearly higher as incomes rise up to $25,000 
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while benefits to those with lower incomes 
steadily decrease to the vanishing point. 
The Associations have consistently recog- 
nized the desirability of participation in 
various tvpes of Federally-aided programs by 
both non-public and public institutions. 
They view the tax-credit proposal as inequi- 
table from every standpoint, and unsound 
from the standpoints of fiscal policy, edu- 
cational policy, and national policy in gen- 
eral. The Treasury Department has ably 
stated the objections from the standpoint 
of national fiscal policy. Proponents of this 
legislation have made it clear that its essen- 
tial purpose is to give tax support to educa- 
tional institutions proportional, to some 
extent at least, to the fees charged students. 
Since the fees would have to be raised to 
provide the additional income desired, the 
benefit would flow to the college, not the 
taxpayer. To the extent that fees are raised, 
students from low-income families would 
find their educational costs increased rather 
than decreased. Institutions with low tui- 
tion charges would be placed under pressure 
to increase them in order to collect Federal 
aid by this route. Institutions which wish 
to engage in discriminatory practices and 
still enjoy Federal support would be en- 
couraged to do 80. 

The Associations take the position that, 
to the extent that Congress finds it in the 
national interest to provide either general or 
specific-purpose support from public funds 
for institutions of higher education, ways can 
and should be found for doing this which 
retain the principles of public accountability 
for the expenditure of public funds, which 
are fiscally and educationally sound, and 
which do not in their operation discriminate 
against large groups of students and institu- 
tions. The tax-credit approach does not 
meet these standards. 


V. DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

Member institutions of the Associations 
believe that public policies against discrimi- 
nation in the use of public funds for educa- 
tional purposes should apply equally in their 
use by all types of educational institutions, 
public and private. They note with regret 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not 
uniformly apply this standard, because of 
the failure to include provision against dis- 
crimination because of religion in Title VI 
of this Act, which applies to non-public as 
well as public colleges and universities. They 
also note that Title IV of the Act, which re- 
quires a survey of the extent of discrimina- 
tion in education to be made by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, applies only to 
public institutions at all levels, and not to 
discrimination in the use of public funds by 
other institutions receving them. 

It is therefore our position that the Civil 
Rights Act should be amended to ban use of 
public funds by institutions which discrim- 
inate in the admission of students or employ- 
ment of staff because of religion, and that, 
pending such amendment new educational 
legislation, bar the use of tax funds by 
institutions which discriminate because of 
religion. If there is reasonable ground for 
exception to this rule, such as might be in- 
volved in programs of a public welfare rather 
than an essentially educational character— 
such as the school lunch program—they 
should be made by explicit exemption from 
the general rule. 

VI. “DISCLAIMER” AFFIDAVITS 


Member institutions of the Associations 
have consistently opposed the requirement 
of negative “disclaimer” affidavits, or certifi- 
cates of non-subversion as a requirement for 
individuals taking part in non-sensitive Fed- 
eral programs. Such requirements should 
not be confused, as they often are, with 
affirmative statements of loyalty to the 
United States and its institutions which may 
be properly required of those entering posts 
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of public trust. The Associations welcome 
the relaxation or elimination of such nega- 
tive requirements. Experience has shown 
that, while they involve extensive paperwork 
and record keeping and are a constant source 
of friction and controversy, they haye no 
affirmative values. 


VII. EXTENDING THE RESOURCES OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION BEYOND THE CAMPUS 

The Congress has recognized the great 
need for Federal aid to make available be- 
yond the confines of the campus the re- 
sources of our colleges and universities in 
the solution of problems of national and in- 
ternational concern through the enactment 
of such legislation as Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the State Technologi- 
cal Services Act, the Regional Medical Pro- 
grams Act, Title VIII of the Housing Act of 
1964, the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
and the earlier Smith-Lever Act and its 
amendments. Through the implementation 
of programs of continuing education and ex- 
tension, authorized by these and other acts, 
the Congress enables universities to bring 
their unique resources to bear on the needs 
of individuals and communities for assis- 
tance in solving the multiple problems as- 
sociated with rapid urbanization, techno- 
logical change, social change, and the needs 
of the professions, agriculture, labor, busi- 
ness, industry, and the Federal Government 
itself. 

We call attention to the need for: 

(1) Full funding of Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, at the earliest pos- 
sible time, in order to fulfill the congres- 
sional legislative intent to provide compre- 
hensive, coordinated state-wide programs of 
continuing education and community serv- 
ices. 

(2) Activation or continuation of other 
pertinent Federal programs with maximum 
effective funding for educational programs 
and facilities (including television) to the 
end that the national needs for continuing 
education, already clearly identified by the 
Congress, may begin to be met. 

(3) Continuity of funding for these pro- 
grams in order that the nation may have 
the most effective institutional commit- 
ments in the allocation of their resources in 
the national interest. 

(4) Increased Federal support for prob- 
lem-oriented research as the need for this 
kind of extension service becomes increas- 
ingly acute. 

The experience and special competence of 
the institutions represented in these Associ- 
ations in the administration of problem- 
oriented, off-campus programs should be 

in the allocation of responsibility 
for administering Federally-aided programs 
in these areas. 
VIII. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

State colleges and universities make im- 
portant contributions to vocational-technical 
education in two ways: 

(1) Through Occupational Education. 
Many prepare individuals for a variety of 
technical occupations requiring less than a 
baccalaureate degree. State and land-grant 
institutions, for example, conduct some of 
the nation’s most successful associate-degree 
programs in such fields as engineering, agri- 
culture, the allied health professions, and 
industrial technology. Those with strong 
technical-education departments provide 
training in a manner difficult to duplicate in 
other types of institutions. 

(2) Through the Training of Teachers. 
Collegiate programs for the preparation of 
teachers of vocational, technical, and indus- 
trial subjects in junior colleges, vocational 
schools, and technical institutions should be 
greatly expanded. One of the most pressing 
needs today is effective teaching of the 
technical content and skills required for en- 
trance into and advancement in occupations 
in which manpower is in critically short sup- 
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ply. Technological advancements make it 
imperative that greatly expanded in-service 
training opportunities be provided for those 
currently teaching vocational, industrial, and 
technical subjects. Shortage of adequately 
prepared teachers is hampering development 
and expansion of vocational-technical edu- 
cation. 

These Associations therefore, support: 

(1) Necessary amendments to and increase 
in authorizations for the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 to permit colleges and uni- 
versities, including junior colleges and 4-year 
colleges, to participate more adequately in 
vocational and technical education programs, 

(2) Proposed amendments to the Voca- 
tional Education Act which authorize in- 
service training programs, make available 
fellowships for prospective and experienced 
vocational education instructors and admin- 
istrators, and provide for adequate financing 
of teacher education programs in vocational 
and technical education. 


IX. HUMANE TREATMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL 
ANIMALS 


During the past decade, much progress 
has been made by all scientific personnel in 
providing adequate care of experimental ani- 
mals, Federal legislation has now been 
passed to regulate the sale and transporta- 
tion of research animals and to insure hu- 
mane treatment for such animals during 
transportation, sale, and non-experimental 
periods at research laboratories. We believe 
this legislation can be effective in correct- 
ing the isolated difficulties that exist at re- 
search installations and pledge the support of 
our Associations toward this end. We be- 
lieve it would be unwise and unnecessary to 
consider additional legislation regarding the 
care and handling of laboratory animals un- 
til the effectiveness of the present legisla- 
tion and of accreditation has had an op- 
portunity to be fully evaluated. 

X. WATER RESOURCES 

The Associations: 

(1) Renew their 1965 endorsement of the 
programs authorized by the Water Resources 
Research act, and commend the Congress 
and the executive branch for enactment of 
the 1966 amendments to Title II which re- 
move obstacles to its activation. 

(2) Reaffirm their recognition of the im- 
portant contributions that can be made to 
water-resources research pursuant to the 
Title II authorization, and urge its activation 
at the earliest possible time in order to 
secure full advantage of the current readi- 
ness of academic and non-academic research 
scientists and engineers to apply their com- 
petence to finding solutions of pressing water 
resources problems of this country. 

(3) Recommend that appropriations. be 
made for implementation of the Title II pro- 
gram, consistent with the terms of its 
authorization. 


XI, INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Many steps were taken by the Congress 
and the President during the past year to 
expand and improve both educational and 
technical assistance programs in the inter- 
national field. These include passage of the 
Foreign Assistance Act through Section 211 
(d) to include provision for strengthening 
the capacity of institutions working in the 
technical-assistance field to discharge both 
their international and domestic respon- 
sibilities and proposed establishment of the 
Center for International Educational Coop- 
eration in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Food for Freedom 
Act also significantly expands the area of 
cooperation between government and higher 
education, 

We call attention, however, to the fact that 
if these new initiatives are to fulfill their 
promise, the following actions are needed: 

(1) Since the total authorization of $10 
millions under Section 211 (d) of the For- 
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eign Assistance Act is small in proportion 
to the need and reductions in technical- 
assistance appropriations haye made even 
this modest funding impossible, the authori- 
zation should be expanded substantially and 
funded fully. 

(2) Funds to support the planning activi- 
ties required by law under the International 
Education Act should be provided early in 
the first session of the 90th Congress, and 
for its substantive implementation as au- 
thorized, in appropriations bills for the 1968 
fiscal year. 

(3) Extension of the authority to conduct 
technical assistance programs to at least a 
5-year period, to diminish the uncertainty 
which has from the beginning hampered the 
effectiveness of this effort. 

(4) Provision of funds to colleges and uni- 
versities to help meet the special costs of 
giving foreign students an appropriate edu- 
cational experience in this country, com- 
mensurate with the emphasis placed on such 
efforts as a matter of public policy. 

The Associations commend the Agency for 
International Development, Department of 
State, and Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for specific evidence of their wil- 
lingness to consult with educational organi- 
zations and institutions in formulating and 

out international programs under 
their jurisdiction. 


Member Institutions of 
The National Association of 
State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges 
and 8 
Association of State Colleges and Universities 
ALABAMA 


*Alabama A. & M. College. 
Alabama College. 

Alabama State College. 
Auburn University. 

Florence State College. 
Jacksonville State College. 
Livingston State College. 
Troy State College. 
University of Alabama. 
University of South Alabama. 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State University. 
Northern Arizona University. 
University of Arizona, 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, 
College. 
Arkansas A & M College. 
Arkansas Polytechnic College. 
Arkansas State College. 
Arkansas State Teachers College. 
Henderson State Teachers College. 
Southern State College. 
University of Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chico State College. 

Fresno State College. 

California State College at Fullerton, 
California State College at Hayward. 
Humboldt State College. 

Sacramento State College, 

California State College at San Bernardino. 
San Diego State College. 

San Francisco State College. 

San Jose State College. 

Sonoma State College. 

Stanislaus State College. 

University of California, 


COLORADO 
Adams State College. 
Colorado State College. 
Colorado State University. 
Southern Colorado State College. 
University of Colorado. 
Western State College of Colorado. 


and Normal 


Member of both Associations. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Central Connecticut State College. 
Danbury State College. 

Southern Connecticut State College. 
University of Connecticut. 
Willimantic State College. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware State College. 
University of Delaware. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

District of Columbia Teachers College. 
FLORIDA 

Florida A & M University. 


Florida State University. 
University of Florida. 
GEORGIA 
Albany State College. 
Augusta College. 
Fort Valley State College. 
Georgia Institute of Teechnology. 
Georgia Southern College. 
Savannah State College. 
University of Georgia. 
The Woman’s College of Georgia. 
GUAM 
College of Guam. 
HAWAII 
University of Hawaii 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho. 
ILLINOIS 
Eastern Illinois University. 
Illinois State University. 
Illinois Teachers College Chicago-North, 
Ilinois Teachers College Chicago-South. 
Northern Illinois University. 
Southern Illinois University. 
University of Illinois. 
INDIANA 
Ball State University. 
Indiana State University. 
Indiana University. 
Purdue University. 
IOWA 
Iowa State University. 


State College of Iowa. 
University of Iowa, 
KANSAS 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg. 
Kansas State Teachers College. 
Kansas State University. 
University of Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 
Eastern Kentucky University. 
Kentucky State College. 
Morehead State University. 
Murray State University. 
University of Kentucky. 
Western Kentucky University. 

LOUISIANA 
Grambling College. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Louisiana State University. 
McNeese State College. 
Francis T. Nicholls State College. 
Northeast Louisiana State College. 
Southern University. 

MAINE 

Aroostook State College. 
Farmington State College. 
Fort Kent State College. 
Gorham State College. 
Maine Maritime Academy. 
University of Maine. 
Washington State College. 


MARYLAND 
Bowie State College. 
Coppin State College. 
Frostburg State College, 
Maryland State College. 
Morgan State College. 
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Salisbury State College. 

Towson State College. 

University of Maryland. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts College of Art. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 

State College at Boston. 

State College at Bridgewater. 

State College at Fitchburg. 

State College at Framingham. 

State College at Lowell. 

State College at North Adams. 

State College at Salem. 

State College at Westfield. 

State College at Worcester. 

University of Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN 


Central Michigan University. 
Eastern Michigan University. 
Ferris State College. 
Grand Valley State College. 
Michigan State University. 
Northern Michigan University. 
University of Michigan. 
Wayne State University. 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji State College. 
Mankato State College. 
Moorhead State College. 
St. Cloud State College. 
University of Minnesota. 
Winona State College. 
MISSISSIPPI 
*Alcorn A. & M. College. 
Delta State College. 
Mississippi State College for Women. 
Mississippi State University. 
Mississippi Valley State College. 
University of Mississippi. 
University of Southern Mississippi. 
MISSOURI 
Central Missouri State College. 
Harris Teachers College. 
Lincoln University. 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Northwest Missouri State College. 
Southeast Missouri State College. 
Southwest Missouri State College. 
University of Missouri. 
MONTANA 
Eastern Montana College. 
Montana State University. 
Northern Montana College. 
University of Montana. 
Western Montana College. 
NEBRASKA 
Chadron State College. 
Kearney State College. 
Peru State College. 
University of Nebraska. 
Wayne State College. 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene State College. 
Plymouth State College. 
University of New Hampshire. 
NEW JERSEY 
Glassboro State College. 
Jersey City State College. 
Montclair State College. 
Newark State College. 
Paterson State College. 
Rutgers, The State University. 
‘Trenton State College. 
NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico University. 
New Mexico State University. 
University of New Mexico. 
Western New Mexico University. 


*Member of both Associations. 
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NEW YORK 
Cornell University. 
State University College at Buffalo. 
State University College at Brockport. 
State University College at Cortland. 
State University College at Fredonia. 
State University College at Geneseo. 
State University College at New Paltz. 
State University College at Oneonta, 
State University College at Oswego. 
State University College at Plattsburgh. 
State University College at Potsdam. 
State University of New York. 
State University of New York at Albany. 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of 

North Carolina. 

Ap State Teachers College. 

Asheville-Biltmore College. 

East Carolina College. 

Elizabeth City State College. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College. 

North Carolina State University. 

Pembroke State College. 

University of North Carolina. 

Winston-Salem State College. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Dickinson State College. 

Ellendale State College. 

Mayville State College. 

Minot State College. 

North Dakota State University, 

University of North Dakota. 

Valley City State College. 
p OHIO 

Bowling Green State University. 

Central State University. 

Kent State University. 

Miami University. 

Ohio State University. 

Ohio University. 

University of Akron, 

OKLAHOMA 

Langston University. 

Northeastern State College. 

Oklahoma State University. 

Southeastern State College. 

University of Oklahoma. 


OREGON 
Eastern Oregon College. 
Oregon State University. 


Southern Oregon College. 
University of Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bloomsburg State College. 
Cheyney State College. 

Clairon State College. 

East Stroudsburg State College. 
Edinboro State College. 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 
Kutztown State College. 

Lock Haven State College. 
Mansfield State College. 
Millersville State College. 
Pennsylvania State University. 
Shippensburg State College. 
Slippery Rock State College. 
West Chester State College. 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island College. 
University of Rhode Island. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clemson University. 
South Carolina State College. 
University of South Carolina, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Black Hills State College. 
General Beadle State College. 
Northern State College. 
Southern State College. 
South Dakota State University. 
University of South Dakota. 
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TENNESSEE 

Austin Peay State College. 

East Tennessee State University, 

Memphis State University. 

Middle Tennessee State University. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Uni- 
versity. 

Tennessee Technological University. 

University of Tennessee. 

TEXAS 

East Texas State University. 

Midwestern University. 

North Texas State University. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Sam Houston State College. 

Southwest Texas State College. 

Stephen F. Austin State College. 

Sul Ross State College. 

Teras A & M University. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 

Texas Southern University. 

Texas Technological College. 

Texas Woman’s University. 

University of Houston. 

University of Texas. 

West Texas State University. 


UTAH 
College of Southern Utah. 
Utah State University. 
University of Utah. 

Weber State College. 


VERMONT 
Castleton State College. 
Johnson State College. 
Lyndon State College. 
University of Vermont. 


VIRGINIA 
Longwood College. 

n College, 
Radford College. 
University of Virginia. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Virginia State College. 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington State College. 

University of Washington. 

Washington State University. 

Western Washington State College. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Shepherd College. 

West Virginia University. 


WISCONSIN 
Stout State University. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin 


WYOMING 

University of Wyoming. 

A Note On “Federal Aid” 

The term “Federal aid” is commonly used, 
and is used in this document, as a general 
term covering all the multiplicity of pur- 
poses for which Federal funds flow to in- 
stitutions of higher education or those at- 
tending them. The reader should keep in 
mind, however, that the term “Federal aid” 
is inaccurate and misleading as applied to 
many of these programs. Where the Fed- 
eral Government, in fulfillment of a clearly 
defined and asserted national responsibility, 
uses the services, facilities and personnel of 
colleges and universities to accomplish this 
purpose, the term “Federal ald” is not ap- 
plicable. Indeed when the payment for this 
use is inadequate to cover its cost, as it 
frequently is, colleges and universities are 
supplying fiscal aid to the national govern- 
ment rather than the reverse. Colleges and 


universities have a responsibility for the 
national welfare which exceeds that of most 
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other institutions in our society, and on 
which they are uniquely able to discharge. 
Willingness to give whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in programs of national importance 
should not, however, obscure the fact that 
the flow of “aid,” both in terms of accom- 
plishment and in fiscal terms, is a two-way 
flow. Cooperation in the national interest 
is a better word for it. 


Mr. MORSE. Further, Mr. President, 
Dr. Jensen has brought to my attention 
an article by Mr. Robert P. Crossley, 
which was originally published in Pag- 
eant magazine in July 1965, in which the 
author presents an analysis of tax cred- 
it proposals as a method of furthering 
the attainment of higher educational 
training by students. 

In my judgment, this article deserves, 
again, the careful review of Senators, 
since I feel sure that during the session 
such a plan will be urged upon the Sen- 
ate. I therefore request unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks, together with a November 16 
newsletter from the National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges and the Association of State 
Universities, relative to tax credit pro- 
posals. 

There being no objection, the article 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Tax CREDIT PLAN To Cur COLLEGE Costs— 
WII. Ir Work? 


(By Robert P. Crossley) 


(Evrror’s Note.—The following article by 
Robert P. Crossley was published by Pageant 
magazine in July, 1965. Proponents of tax 
credits for college costs are planning to push 
the legislation again during 90th Congress. 
With the permission of Pageant magazine we 
are reprinting Mr. Crossley’s very thoughtful 
article on this vital issue affecting the pock- 
etbooks of thousands of parents and stu- 
dents.) 


A friend of mine has six kids. The oldest 
one attends the state university, and he 
hopes to send the rest of them to college, 
too. But it has him worried. He makes 
$9,000 a year. 

If all the children go to the state univer- 
sity, it will cost him around $1500 a year or 
$36,000 before they're all through. He'd like 
to send them to the well-known private col- 
lege he attended 20 years ago. In those days 
it cost $900 a year for everything—tuition, 
books, board, and room. Now it’s $2500, 
which would make it $60,000 for six children 
to complete college. 

My friend came to me all excited the other 
day. He had just read about a bill intro- 
duced in Congress that would let him sub- 
tract a good chunk of college costs from his 
income tax. He thought it was a great idea. 

I told him I wasn’t so sure. 

Under the plan, introduced by Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff (D.-Connecticut) and co- 
sponsored by Senators of both parties, any- 
one who pays money to a college for tuition, 
fees, and books can subtract up to $325 from 
his net tax bill. That includes parents and 
students and anyone who helps pay. 

To get the maximum credit, your payments 
would have to total at least $1500, not count- 
ing board and room. If your child goes to 
a state university or other less expensive 
school, your tax credit is less. Here’s how 
the Ribicoff plan would work: 


First $200 paid, 75 percent credit $150 
Next $300 paid, 25 percent credit. 75 
Next $1000 paid, 10 percent credit 100 

Maximum credit....-.....-.-.. 325 


If you paid, say, $390, which is average for 
resident students at state universities, your 
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credit would be only $198. All this applies 
to anyone with an adjusted gross income up 
to $25,000 a year. Over that, the credit is 
reduced $50 for each $5000 of income. Buta 
taxpayer making as much as $57,000 can still 
take some credit. 

The plan almost passed the Senate in 1964 
when Senator Ribicoff introduced it as an 
amendment to the Administration’s tax-re- 
duction bill. It was beaten, 48 to 45, only 
when three of its original sponsors, including 
Democratic Whip Hubert Humphrey, voted 
against it. 

{In March, 1966, Senator Ribicoff brought 
the bill up again. His move caught oppo- 
nents of tax credit by surprise, but his pro- 
posal was beaten even more decisively. 47 
to 37.] 

“Tuition tax credits are like motherhood 
and home,” says one opponent, Allan M. 
Cartter, former vice president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. “Few would 
want to be on the record as opposing it.” 

Yet such Senators as Aiken, Anderson, 
Bayh, both Senator Byrds, Douglas, Ful- 
bright, Javits, Edward Kennedy, both Sena- 
tor Longs, Mansfield, McCarthy, Monroney, 
Morse, Muskie, Russell, Smith, Stennis, Tal- 
madge and Yarborough have voted against it. 
Why? 

Why should they oppose a bill that Sen- 
ator Ribicoff says is designed to treat the 
burden of college education the same way 
we treat the burdens of medical expenses, 
interest payments, and casualty losses? And 
why, if gifts to colleges are tax deductible, 
shouldn't tuition be, too? Why should any- 
one be against letting hard-pressed parents 
take a few hundred dollars off their income 
tax to ease the pain of tuition? Three 
hundred twenty-five dollars isn’t much, but 
it would sure help. 

The big question—and there are some 
others, as we shall see presently—is whom 
will it help? 

Parents? Students who are paying their 
own way? Maybe. 

Obviously parents and students can bene- 
fit only if they keep the money they take off 
their income tax. There are good reasons to 
fear that they won't. The colleges may get 
there first. 

The Rev. John E. Walsh, vice president of 
Notre Dame, who has seen that university's 
tuition go from $750 to $1400 in ten years, 
makes no bones about it: “The tuition tax 
credit plan is basically a form of federal as- 
sistance to American higher education 
It would enable colleges and universities to 
raise their tuitions without fear of pricing 
themselves beyond the ability of parents to 
pay. The full value of each tax credit dollar 
would flow directly and immediately to 
higher education.” 

Arthur G. Coons, president of Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, explains: "There is 
little doubt but that the great majority of 
independent colleges and universities, and 
to some extent also the publicly oriented 
colleges and universities would increase 
tuitions further in the event the tax credit 
plan should be adopted.” 

The whole idea started as a way to ald 
the colleges, admits Waldo C. M. Johnston, 
associate director of alumni relations at 
Yale, but he explains, “In order to get the 
American Council on Education to sponsor 
the proposal we were forced to reverse our 
field and place the emphasis on the side of 
the parents. 

“While this reversal may have had momen- 
tary advantages by making the proposal 
more salable to Congress and probably state 
universities, I think the wheel of fortune 
has turned to a point where the emphasis 
once again should be placed where it be- 
longs. The fact that the tax credit plan 
would enable institutions to raise their 
tuition without adding one cent to the 
burden parents are already paying is a 
thoroughly convincing statement.” 

It’s convincing all right. An official of a 
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private university in the Midwest figured 
that a school with 5000 students now paying 
$1500 each could get an increase of $1,625,000 
& year by raising tuition the full amount of 
their tax credit. 

Dr. Robert A. Freeman, senior staff member 
of Stanford University’s Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, and the man 
who worked out the graduated tax credit 
plan incorporated in the Ribicoff bill in 
place of wider exemption and deduction 
schemes proposed earlier, conceded in 1963 
that the U.S. Treasury would lose $700 mil- 
lion a year under his plan. (The Treasury 
now says $1 billion.) 

“Institutions,” Dr, Freeman believes, “may 
be expected to recoup as much as three- 
fourths of that through increased tuitions. 
Tax concessions need not aim as much at 
providing relief for students and their fami- 
lies as at enabling colleges to augment their 
tuition income without proportionately in- 
creasing the burden on those who pay.” 

It might not increase their burden, but 
what ever happened to that extra money 
those families thought they'd find in their 
pockets? And if the government “gives 
away” $1 billion of income-tax money to the 
colleges—with no strings attached—who will 
gars up me 8 in the federal budget? 

ou know who. e same taxpayer who got 
“relief.” e 

The Ribicoff bill shortchanges you if you 
live in, say, California or one of the many 
other states that have developed modern 
systems of public colleges and universities, 
With some exceptions it favors the North 
Atlantic States as a group. Two out of three 
students in that area attend private insti- 
tutions, almost the exact reverse of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The State of Massachusetts, for example, 
spends only $6.47 per capita on higher edu- 
cation. It has great—and expensive—private 
universities, but until recently its state uni- 
versity was a stepchild. California, on the 
other hand, spends about seven times as 
much per capita, $45.14. Eighty-five percent 
of California's students attend public insti- 
tutions, 50 percent the excellent free or very 
cheap junior colleges. 

States that spend a lot on their state col- 
leges have low tuition rates because they’ve 
already taxed themselves to guarantee it. 
Under the Ribicoff bill taxpayers in such 
states would receive smaller tuition credits 
and would pay more of any increase in fed- 
eral taxes imposed to make up the $1 bil- 
lion shortage. 

What about the student who cannot afford 
— to ne at all or whose family does 
ot have an income high enough to an 
income tax or to make use of a tax Ocediti 
Not only would such students not be helped 
by the Ribicoff plan but those who do go to 
college would actually be penalized by the 
increased tuition, even at state institutions, 
Students who are working their way or bor- 
rowing money would find it harder to stay 

in school. 

Seymour Harris, former Harvard economist 
and an expert on college finances, has called 
tax credits “costly and wasteful because they 
would be available to families irrespective of 
need and unfair because they discriminate 
against families not paying income tax or 
paying very little.” 

Today out of 100 college-age young people 
in the top one-third income level, 55 enter 
college. In the bottom one-third only ten 
out of 100 make it. 

“The choice seems clear,” says the Wash- 
ington Daily News. "It is of more value to 
the country to invest tax funds in helping 
those who would otherwise never get beyond 
high school than to ease the financial load 
for those who, through parental help, would 
go to college anyhow.” 

And, adds the Washington Post, “If we are 
going to provide an additional $1.3 billion 
[the estimated cost by 1970] annually in aid 
to higher education, is this bill the wisest 
way to do it?” 
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The Post also worries about the fact that 
Congress would have no control over how the 
coll used the money from increased tui- 
tion. “Would tax credits,” it asks, “be avail- 
able to parents in southern states who re- 
moved their children from integrated public 
schools and put them into segregated private 
schools? In this event would the federal 
government not be, in effect, in the business 
of subsidizing a circumvention of the U.S. 
Constitution?” 

Senator Peter H. Dominick (R.—Colorado), 
a co-sponsor of the Ribicoff bill, thinks this 
freedom from Congressional control is one of 
its advantages. “The tax-credit approach,” 
he has stated, “will avoid the constitutional 
problems of federal aid to education, the 
segregation issue, and controversial aspects 
of other plans.” 

He favors it also because It does not entail 
institution of new government bureaus or 
agencies.” 

Small colleges, by and large, have not 
shared in the government’s vast appropria- 
tions for research and student grants. Nor 
are they getting more than a trickle of the 
gift money being channeled into education 
by alumni, business, and the big founda- 
tions. It’s understandable that they should 
applaud the idea of tax credits that would 
direct government money to them without 
its having to go through the hands of Con- 


Their situation is so bad, says Louls T. 
Benezet, president of the Claremont Grad- 
uate School and University Center in Cali- 
fornia, that “Unless new sources of income 
are found for our private liberal arts colleges, 
only twenty percent may survive the pres- 
sure of rising costs.” 

One of the strongest opponents of tax 
credits is the United States Treasury, which 
takes a dim view of diverting tax revenue 
to accomplish social objectives. 

One provision of the Ribicoff bill has re- 
ceived little attention, but it could have 
far-reaching significance and cost the Treas- 
ury still more. This is the provision that 
the tax credit is not limited to the taxpayer’s 
own children or dependents. Father Walsh 
sees this as encouraging the setting up of 
more scholarships, a deserving goal if it isn’t 
carried to the extremes. But under the pro- 
posed law there is nothing to prevent a big- 
hearted person from giving away his entire 
income tax by paying tuition for other 
people’s children. 

What worries many educators—including 
such organizations as the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
University Professors, presidents of the na- 
tion’s state and land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, and spokesmen for Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Stanford, Yale, Chicago, and Columbia— 
is that once Congress has “given” $1 billion 
to colleges in the form of tax credits to stu- 
dents and parents, it will balk at voting 
money for such things as scholarships, stu- 
dent loans, research grants, and new 
facilities. 

Senator Ribicoff, citing his own support of 
such measures in bills introduced by Senator 
Wayne Morse (D.-Oregon) and others, says 
tax credits won't jeopardize other aid to 
higher education. But the fact remains that 
some proponents of tax credits do want to 
see other forms of aid eliminated. They 
argue that it would prevent red tape if the 
money bypassed Washington and went di- 
rectly to the colleges to use as they saw fit. 

President Fred m of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is afraid of a different sort 
of red tape. He remembers the headaches 
colleges had keeping records on books and 
supplies purchased by students under the 
World War II GI Bill. 

If the Treasury Department is to police 
this provision [the credit for books] in a 
manner calculated to protect the interests 
of all the taxpayers who foot the bill for 
it,” he says, “it will have to impose on the 
colleges and universities, the parents and in- 
dividual students the most elaborate system 
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of record keeping and certification ever ap- 
plied to American higher education.” 

Added to this problem is the fact that the 
$325 maximum proposed by the Ribicoff bill 
is sure to seem inadequate to taxpayers 
whose tuition payments run to five times 
that amount. The bill is considerably scaled 
down from earlier proposals and, if enacted, 
is almost certain to be the target for those 
who would want the credit increased. Dr. 
Freeman has already advocated a 100 per- 
cent tax credit up to $100, with a maximum 
of $420. 

Demands for further credits would be sure 
to follow. Senator Ribicoff has announced 
that he will campaign next for deductions 
or credits for tuition in private elementary 
and secondary schools. Dr. Freeman wants 
to see gifts to colleges allowed as a tax credit 
instead of as a deduction, This would en- 
courage more donors but cost the govern- 
ment. 

Not long ago the commission on legislation 
of the Association of American Colleges, an 
early supporter of the tax-credit idea, ad- 
vised its parent hody to reconsider. 

“It is hard to see,” the commission re- 
ported, “how both the colleges and the par- 
ents can benefit at the same time. In order 
to gain any financial advantage the college 
would presumably have to increase its 
charges to students, but if charges were 
raised, they would tend to nullify any advan- 
tage derived by parents’ from tax remission. 
The poorest parents, who would get little 
or no relief from tax credits, would be even 
worse off than they are now. The force of 
this argument is such that we believe that, 
before giving further support to this pro- 
posal, the Association should make a truly 
serious study of the results that might real- 
istically be expected of it.” 
ee goes for my friend with the six kids, 


A NEWSLETTER FROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.O., November 16.—College 
students and their parents were cautioned 
this week not to become unwitting sup- 
porters of a proposal that would lead to 
higher tuition fees across the country. 

The warning came from the joint meeting 
of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges and the 
Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

In reaffirming their opposition to pro- 
posed Federal income tax credit for educa- 
tional expenses, the Associations urged the 
90th Congress and citizens not to be deceived 
by the seeming attractiveness of the proposal. 

The only way colleges could benefit from 
tax credits would be by hiking tuition, the 
associations noted, and this in turn would 
increase—not reduce—the burden of college 
costs that many families now bear. 

Legislation to authorize the tax credits has 
been introduced at every session of Con- 
gress over the past several years, although it 
has yet to win majority support. In its 
most frequently cited form, the proposal 
would allow taxpayers to deduct up to $325 
from their annual tax. 

Proponents of the measure have sought to 
emphasize the financial relief it appears to 
imply for parents of college students. But 
the 300 publicly-supported institutions rep- 
resented at this week’s meeting remain con- 
vinced that “tax credits would offer most 
help to those who need it the least—while 
giving the least help, or none at all, to those 
who need it the most.” 

The associations noted, for example, that 
relatively high-income families paying tui- 
tion of $1500 or more a year could deduct as 
much as $325 from their tax bills, while 
low-income families paying little or no fed- 
eral taxes would receive no benefits at all 
under the plan. 
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These poorer families would be all-the- 
more hard-pressed to meet consequently 
higher college expenses, the associations 
declared. 

At the same time, they continued, the tax- 
credit idea has been advanced by some of 
its advocates as a simple method of bring- 
ing federal aid to the colleges without goy- 
ernment stipulations on how the money 
should be spent. 

The associations view this as a direct con- 
tradiction of the claim that tax credits would 
provide citizens with financial relief. 
NASULGC and ASCU maintain that the 
credits could not simultaneously aid both 
the college and the taxpayer. 

Pointing out that the tax-credit approach 
would cost the U.S, Treasury at least 1 billion 
dollars in lost revenue during the first year 
alone, the associations warn that its adop- 
tion would likely preclude other forms of 
sorely-needed government aid to colleges for 
the foreseeable future. Knowing this, col- 
lege trustees would be unable to avoid im- 
posing higher tuition fees as a primary source 
of additional funds. 

And higher tuition would, at the least, off- 
set the “advantages” many families might 
realize from tax credits. 

The associations also point to these ob- 
jJections: 

Supporters of the tax-credit plan have con- 
ceded that it would by-pass Constitutional 
provisions against using public funds for 
discriminatory purposes. By raising tuition, 
all colleges and universities—whether they 
adhere to non-discriminatory policies or 
not—could receive the indirect government 
assistance that tax credits would provide. 

The money lost to the federal government 
through tax credits for college expenses would 
probably have to be recouped—no doubt 
through additional federal taxation. 

The associations feel there are a number 
of affirmative ways by which federal funds, 
state tax dollars and private support can be 
used to halt the rising cost of higher educa- 
tion to the individual. 

Increased support of existing national pro- 
grams and new programs of institutional sup- 
port offer sounder ways of providing assist- 
ance than tax credit. They feel, through 
the wise use of the billion dollars that tax 
credit legislation would cost the Treasury 
each year “many dramatic and worthwhile 
accomplishments could be achieved for pub- 
lic and private higher education,” a spokes- 
man for the associations noted. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL EVALUA- 
TION REPORT ON TITLE I, PUBLIC 
LAW 89-10, OREGON DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
very pleased to receive from the Oregon 
State Department of Education an eval- 
uation report on the programs under- 
taken in Oregon during the 1965-66 time 
span under the authorities contained in 
Public Law 89-10, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 


amended. 

In my judgment, Superintendent 
Minear and Mr, Maynard L. Christensen, 
coordinator of title I evaluation, as well 
as Dr. Austin Haddock, director of title 
I activities, are to be congratulated. 
This summary, to my view, is a concise 
and helpful document which will be of 
major assistance to me, as will the com- 
plete report upon which it is based, dur- 
ing the Education Subcommittee review 
of the program in the coming months. 

Because of my belief that a report 
such as this is of interest to my col- 
leagues and to a widespread segment of 
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the educational community, I ask unani- 

mous consent that it be printed at this 

point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EVALUATION SuMMARY FoR TITLE I oF 
PuBLIC Law 89-10, REPORTING ON OREGON’S 
1966 FISCAL YEAR, WITH GUIDELINES FOR 
FUTURE PLANNING, FEBRUARY 10, 1967 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE AND PLANNING FLOW 
CHART FOR PLANNING PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

I. Identification of target areas and most 
pressing needs for the children in the school 
district (Page 1-2). 

II. Development of objectives as expected 
pupil behavioral outcomes (Page 3). 

III. Description of pupil activities to achieve 
the objectives of the project (Page 4). 

IV. Evaluation of the listed objectives to 
measure the increase in educational oppor- 
tunities and educational achievement of the 
children in the school district. 


A Planning Flow Chart for Developing 
Projects 
I. Target areas and pressing needs. 
II. Objectives: Primary, secondary. 
TII. Activities. 
IV. Evaluation. 
[Chart not printed in Recorp.] 


I. Identification of needs 


Title I of PL 89-10 was enacted to improve 
the educational opportunities and thereby 
the educational achievements as measured by 
objectives achievement tests and other sup- 

evidence for educationally deprived 
children in areas with high concentration of 
children from low income families. 

A. The list below gives the most popular 
methods selected to identify target areas in 
the order of frequency of use: 

1. Census data. 

2. Information from Welfare agencies. 

3. Judgment of local teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

4. Local survey or school census, 

5. Records from the free lunch programs. 

6. Aid for Dependent Children data. 

7. Employment of parents. 

8. Opinion of community leaders and 
Community Action Programs. 

B. The list below gives the most popular 
methods selected to identify the most press- 
ing needs: 

1. School achievement test records. 

2, Pupil cumulative records. 

3. Teachers’ collective opinions. 

4. School health records. 

5. Reading inventories. 

6. Informal surveys. 

C. Percentage of local school districts that 
identified the following needs: 


“Instruction area: 


Mathematics — 12 
Kindergarten 


Other: Business education, home econom- 
ics, preschool, work experience, etc. 

Percentage of local school districts that 
identified the following target areas: 
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Service area: Percent 
Library services — 25 
Guidance and counselingz Ho 

16 
15 
10 
8 
8 
6 
6 
Psychological services 6 
Waiver Of fees „4445 „„ 5 
Preservice training 5 
Related service for parents 5 
Psychiatric services 2 
Attendance services 2 


Other: Breakfast, clothing, recreation, etc. 

D. Innovative projects that received spe- 
cial attention: 

1. Model school projects for educationally 
deprived children. 

2. Mobile reading laboratories. 

3. Projects designed to improve the self- 
concept of under-achievers. 

4. Use of teacher aides. 

5. Projects that provide field trips for chil- 
dren located in isolated areas. 

6. Work experience projects. 

7. Cooperative projects (19 approved). 

E. A few statistics from Oregon’s Title I 
projects: 

1. 383 projects were approved. 

2. $8,544,505—the state allocation, 

3. $7,926,758.67 approved—92.66% of allo- 
cation. 

4. $7,211,645.16 spent in 1966. 

5. 490,812 children were enrolled in Ore- 
gon’s public schools. 

6. 34,664 children were enrolled in Oregon’s 
non-public schools. 

7. 55,824 public school children partici- 
pated—11.3% of item 5. 

8. 1,805 non-public school children par- 
ticipated—5.2% of item 6. 

9. A total of 57,629 children participated 
in Title I—10.9% of state total. 

10. $106 was the average cost per pupil in 
Title I projects, 

11. 1,299 public schools in the state (elem. 
989; sec. 310). 

12. 709 public schools participated (elem, 
515; sec, 194)—55% of the total. 


II. Development of objectives 


A. Percentage of project applications that 
identified the following objectives as ex- 
pected pupil behavioral outcomes: 


Objective Percent 
To improve classroom performing in 


TODO a a 67 
To improve performance as measured by 
standardized achievement tests 62 
To improve children’s verbal function- 
22 ĩðV eS 56 
To improve children’s self-image__._.__ 46 
To change the pupil’s attitude toward 
foe oa) SIT A TE Te 45 
To improve classroom performance in 
other skill areas than reading 36 
To improve the children’s emotional and 
social stability 25 
To improve and increase children’s at- 
posts niyo Ss Eas eee ee 24 
To improve children’s nonverbal func- 
TTT 18 


To raise the public’s educational aspi- 


To increase the pupil’s expectations of 
success in sch 


attendance 
To improve performance as measured by 
standardized tests of intellectual 
ability 
To improve the physical health of the 
children 
To reduce the rate and severity of dis- 
ciplinary problems 6 
To improve the nutritional health of 
the children. 
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Objective Percent 
To promote adequate clothing for the 
children 


Others: To improve other achievement 
abilities, attitudes, behavioral problems, and 
related learning conditions. 

B. Subjective measurement of local school 
districts’ primary and secondary objectives 
are listed in the following tables and show 
the percentage of projects as evaluated from 
tabulated reports, 


III. Description of activities 
A. Prevalent activities were: 
1. Remedial and developmental reading. 
2. Individualized instruction. 
3. Language arts and communication pro- 


grams. 
4. Specialized instruction. 
5. Health and physical education, 
6. Coordination of community services. 
7. Guidance and counseling. 
8. Development of corrective procedures. 
9. Materials center. 
10. Work experience programs. 
11. Field trips and play activities. 
12. Summer schools and cultural experi- 


neces. 
B. Methods of in 


2. Contracting retired professionals. 

3. Use of substitute teachers. 

4. Sharing personnel from intermediate 
education districts, local districts, and college 
staff members. 

C. Additional personnel employed in Title 
I projects: 


More than | Half time 
half time or less 


1. CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


Teachers (total) 519 472 
General classroom 194 284 
emedial reading 221 123 
Special education 56 20 
Kindergarten 22 17 
Preschool 14 18 
Speech Sei meagre 12 10 
Guidance-counseling-_ 88 52 
1 N E 20 10 
Supervision- administration 61 42 
N 697 576 
2. OTHER PERSONNEL 

Teacher aid and library aid... 672 
Secretary and cler 48 51 
Cook, weu; bus driver... — 70 
1 

15 
art 3 
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IV. Evaluation of objectives 
A. Review 
Evaluation is the process of determining 
worth in relation to the stated objectives, 
and it sets out to appraise, not to prove. 
This process is usually done by comparing 
an established standard with something of 
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an unknown value. Therefore, steps to de- 
velop baseline data to act as the established 
standard must be taken before pupil par- 
ticipation in the project begins, and the 
post-data is collected at the end of the 
project. 

An example: 


(PROGRESS) 


BASELINE DATA 


A reading survey shows 3.1 grade level. 

Achievement test shows a 3.6 grade place- 
ment or a 39% Median (midpoint). 

1.5% of the pupils dropped out of school. 

540 books were checked out of library. 

Subjective evaluation showed 45 points for 
enthusiasm. 

Check list scale showed 40 points for self- 
concept. 


B. Evaluation Measuring Instruments Used 
in Oregon’s Title I Projects 

1. Pre-school and Kindergarten: (a) Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test, (b) Detroit 
Readiness. 

2. Grades 1-3: (a) Stanford Achievement, 
(b) SRA Reading Achievement, (c) Gates 
Reading Diagnostic, (d) Scott-Foresman 
Reading Readiness. 

3. Grades 4-6: (a) Stanford Achievement, 
(b) California Achievement, (c) Metropoli- 
tan Achievement, (d) Gates Reading Survey. 

4. Grades 7-9: (a) Stanford Achievement, 
(b) California Achievement, (c) Metropoli- 
tan Achievement, (d) Gates Reading Survey, 
(e) SRA Achievement, (f) California Mental 
Maturity. 

5. Grades 10-12: (a) Iowa Test of Edu- 
cational Development, (b) Metropolitan 
Achievement, (c) Gates Reading Survey. 

6. Percentage of projects using other meas- 
uring instruments in addition to those shown 
in items 1-5: 


Other: Parent, pupil, and administration 
opinion questionnaires, material usage check 
lists, attendance records, student grades, 
health records, dropout rates, and other sur- 
veys. 

O. Evaluation Techniques 
1. Nine (9) out of every ten (10) projects 


POST-DATA 


A reading survey shows 3.3 grade level. 

Achievement test shows a 3.7 grade place- 
ment or a 42% Median (midpoint). 

1.2% of the pupils dropped out of school. 

960 books were checked out of library. 

Subjective evaluation showed 55 points for 
enthusiasm. 

Check list scale showed 46 points for self- 
concept. 


used a standard achievement test in the 
evaluation, 

2. Over eighty-two percent of the projects 
used a one-group design in the evaluation. 

3. Over two (2) out of every three (3) 
projects used a pre-test and post-test evalu- 
ation design to compare results. 

4, Only seven (7) percent of the projects 
used a two-group experimental design in the 
evaluation, 

5. Sample research designs, 


(a) Pretest Treatment Posttest Groups 
O —Þ> X — 8 Control 
e —> Y ——> è Experimental 


(A two-group experimental design with 
before and after.) 


(b) “After only” X — 2 Control 

Y — 0 Experimental 

(A two- group experimental design with 
after only.) 


(c) A single group, experimental only, 
where children are tested before and after 
then compared with other groups. 

(d) A single group, experimental only, 
where children are tested at the end of the 
experiment then compared with the group’s 
own past. 

(e) An Ex Post Facto experiment—two 
groups that are compared but the design is 
projected with definite predictive differ- 
ences. 

D. Objective Measurements 

Listed below are the total number of Title 
I children in 301 projects according to their 
scored standardized test battery percentile 
interval. The Baseline shows the children 
who were tested when the projects started 
and the Post-Test shows the children who 
were tested in projects at the end of the 
school term. 


Total 
Number of children 3, 251 6, 635 6, 479 1,942 1, 051 19, 358 
Baseline — — 
Percentile score 0-19 20-39 40-59 60-79 80-100 
Mean 40.48 Median- 39.30 
otal 
5 Naber of children 2, 865 4, 826 6, 076 1,971 1,410 17, 148 
ost. {—_———_- 
Percentile score 0-19 20-39 40-59 60-79 80-100 
Mesn=43.16 Median - 42.33 


E. Subjective Measurements 


Using subjective judgments the Title I 
evaluation reporters from 301 projects deter- 
mined the group rating for each project by 


1. Children’s self-concept: 


writing the number of children rated poor, 
fair, good, excellent, and superior under self- 
concept and enthusiasm for school. 


Percent of total 29. 1 36. 8 26.2 6.3 17 Total 
Pee Se ond of children i 6,870 i 8, 686 6, 177 i 1,491 393 i 23, 617 
— —— Va E 
Rating Poor Fair Good Excellent Superior 
Percent of total 15.1 $2.9 35.4 13.6 3 Total 
Number of I 338 7, 269 7,824 3, 001 667 22, 099 
— ů ———_— | — 
Poor Fair Good Excellent Superior 
2. Children’s enthusiasm for school: 
Percent of total 28.1 33.4 23.1 8.6 1.7 Total 
B Number of children 6, 660 7,912 6, 641 2, 037 413 23, 663 
aseline — 
Rating Poor Fair Good Excellent Superior 
Percent of total 11.3 30. 4 38. 8 15.8 3.8 Total 
P D ona of children 2, 612 7, 021 8, 975 3, 643 879 | 23, 130 
o! — 
Rat ing Poor Fair Good Excellent Superior 
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F. Summary 


Title I, PL 89-10, should be judged as 
mildly successful based on the responses re- 
ceived from the local school districts’ evalu- 
ation forms. 

The objective measurements of standard- 
ized tests showed some gain and the sub- 
jective judgments on rating scales for chil- 
dren’s self-concept and enthusiasm for 
school indicated a slight improvement. 

Many of Oregon’s 1966 Title I projects 
were excellent and there were other Oregon 
projects that failed to reach expectations, 
but considering the limited time for plan- 
ning projects and the delays in appropria- 
tion of federal funds, most local school dis- 
tricts gave a wholehearted effort to help edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

When it comes to evaluating the effective- 
ness in achievement and bringing about 
change in children or educational proce- 
dures, the true assessment can only be meas- 
ured at some future time, Therefore, future 
measurements should be designed to make 
long range evaluations of these new pro- 


grams. 

This publication was developed from Ore- 
gon’s Annual Evaluation Report of Title I 
Activities with the assistance of Maynard 
Christensen, Coordinator of Title I Evalua- 
tion, and Dr. Austin Haddock, Director of 
Title I Activities, 

(Reporting research: Information reports 
are issued by the Division of Administra- 
tive Services, Research Section, Milt Baum, 
Director. The Division of Administrative 
Services’ Research Section functions in a 
service capacity to: transmit information 
which may contribute to the improvement 
of educational administration; provide time- 
ly data for use by district school boards; 
prepare useful educational statistics in a 
meaningful form; disseminate to school ex- 
ecutives the results of pertinent studies and 
8 reports on school administrative 

ples. 


NEED FOR STUDY OF PROPOSALS 
K 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the need for reform of the 
electoral college. As a member of the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcommit- 
tee and a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 12, which would adopt the 
district plan, I welcome the discussion 
of this need. It is an important subject 
are which deserves a great deal of 

An article in the Federalist Today, 
which is published by the American Good 
Government Society, discusses the mer- 
its of one proposal for reform. The 
American Good Government Society is 
no newcomer to this subject. It has 
shown a healthy and informed interest 
in the electoral college for many years. 
The article stresses the historical signifi- 
cance of our system of electing the 
President and helps put the problem in 
perspective. 

In order to contribute to the wide con- 
sideration of this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABA Test DUE on ELECTORAL COLLEGE—PoL- 
ICYMAKING GROUP WOULD ABOLISH PRESENT 
SYSTEM AND SUBSTITUTE NATIONWIDE PRES- 
IDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
The American Bar Association’s House of 

Delegates will meet in Houston, Texas, on 
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February 13 and 14 to decide, among other 
things, whether the Association will promote, 
under the banner of Electoral reform, 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
would abolish the Electoral College. The 
ABA, by adopting such a course, would be 
urging the complete elimination of federal 
and national elements of representation upon 
which the Executive power rests. They 
would substitute an eccentric, fluctuating, 
mathematical constituency of voters; and cut 
off the taproot of the two-party system in 
Presidential elections. The Association 
would abandon the principle of Separation of 
Powers and place ultimate control of the 
President’s election in the hands of Con- 


gress. 

The significance of the Association’s pro- 
posal is not readily visible, but lies, like the 
unseen mass of an iceberg, submerged and 
hidden from view. The ABA’s House of 
Delegates, which is the policy making body of 
the Association, will be taking up a report 
from its Commission on Electoral College Re- 
form. The Commission recommends that a 
Constitutional Amendment be adopted 
which would provide for the election of the 
President and Vice President by forty per- 
cent of a direct, nationwide popular vote; 
provide for a nationwide runoff when no 
candidate receives forty percent of the vote; 
empower Congress to alter State provisions 
for Presidential elections, and to establish 
age and residence requirements for voting 
eligibility. 

Within the Commission’s report we read: 
“The electoral college method of electing a 
President of the United States is archaic, un- 
democratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect, 
and dangerous.” ‘These are serious charges 
but the report fails to support the statement 
with substantive evidence. The broadside 
charges leveled against the Electoral Col- 
lege system hit another target, the founda- 
tion structure of representation upon which 
the Executive power of the United States is 
based. These charges cannot, by mere 
rhetoric, stand as truth. 

The Honorable Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., 
who served twelve years in the House of 
Representatives, and is now senior partner 
in the New York law firm of Coudert Broth- 
ers, has addressed himself to the question of 
how a President of the United States should 
be selected: 

“The American political system is unique 
among all others in history . . the Consti- 
tution of the United States is the capstone 
of the American political system. It is the 
instrument by which the people in the States 
created a government for the United States, 
deriving its just powers from the consent of 
the governed . . its primary purpose is the 
protection of personal Liberty. . . no other 
government was ever formally dedicated to 
this purpose. 

“The political structure of the United 
States can be described as a limited dual- 
sovereignty in a federal union of States, with 
a separation therein of the delegated pow- 
ers of sovereignty (Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial). It should be noted that the whole 
sovereign power of the People is not dele- 
gated, the People have kept for themselves 
full sovereignty in the moral realm of per- 
sonal Liberty ... 

“In unitary governments, like those of Con- 
tinental Europe, which are founded in the 
Roman law, there is only one sovereign gov- 
ernment in a country and its sovereignty is 
complete, unlimited, and undivided. The 
objects of government are all-inclusive, ex- 
tending to every person and every thing. The 
Legislative power is dominant and derives 
its authority from the voters. 

“The structure of our Federal Government 
is somewhat complex. James Madison (The 
Federalist No. 139) best describes the ele- 
ments of the new government proposed in 
the Constitution: ‘In order to ascertain the 
real character of the government, it must be 
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considered in relation to the foundations on 
which it is to be established; to the sources 
from which its ordinary powers are to be 
drawn; to the operation of those powers; to 
the extent of them; and to the authority by 
which future changes in the government are 
to be introduced (Constitutional Amend- 
ments) 

“Madison goes on to note:. .. the Con- 
stitution is to be founded on the assent and 
ratification of the people. . . not as indi- 
viduals composing one entire nation, but as 
composing the independent States to which 
they belong ... the act, therefore, estab- 
lishing the Constitution will not be national, 
but federal .. . it is to result neither from 
a majority of the people of the Union, nor 
from that of a majority of the States. It 
must result from the unanimous assent of 
the several states that are parties to it. Were 
the people regarded in this transaction as 
forming one nation, the will of the majority 
of the whole people of the United States 
would bind the minority . . each State, in 
ratifying the Constitution, is considered a 
sovereign body . . . in this relation then, the 
new Constitution will, if established, be a 
Federal, and not a national constitution 
. the executive power will be derived from 
a very compound source. The immediate 
election of the President (by Electors) is to 
be made by the States in their political char- 
acter. The votes allotted to them are in a 
compound ratio, which considers them 
partly as distinct coequal societies, partly as 
unequal members of the same society. From 
this aspect of the government, it appears to 
be of a mixed character, presenting at least 
as many Federal as national features.“ 

Coudert continues: “If the sole basis of a 
choice between a complex federal government 
and a simple unitary national government 
were simplicity and ease of understanding 
the national form would be selected. But, 
the blessings of Liberty, under out seemingly 
complex governmental system, have so far 
exceeded the promises—even the hopes—of 
the Founding Fathers, that there are but 
few, even today, who would consolidate 
us into one government, and reduce the 
State government to the status of provincial 
satrapies. If this then is to be the choice, 
the ideal way of selecting a President ... 
must fit in with, and be in balance with, the 
different parts of our complex federal- 
national system.” 

What Coudert is saying, is what Chief 
Justice John Marshall said on another sub- 
ject, and what every lawyer should know, 
that Constitutional questions “depend on a 
fair construction of the whole instrument.” 
If we look at Constitutional provisions for 
the division of delegated sovereign powers, 
for the powers, and for the structure of goy- 
ernment, we find them in separate Articles 
of the Constitution and granted as legisla- 
tive powers, executive power, and judicial 
power. We are concerned with the two 
powers that are elective and have representa- 
tive foundations, the legislative and execu- 
tive. The Constitution provides: 

“Article I, Section 1. All legislative Powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Section 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several 
States. . Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States. . accord- 
ing to their respective numbers (of per- 
sons) . but each State shall have at least 
one Representative. 

“Section 3. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State. . and each Senator shall 
have one vote. 

“Section 6. No person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in 
office.” 
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If we follow Madison then, the legislative 
power is derived from two different sources 
and these sources are represented in Con- 
gress on two distinctly different principles, 
the national principle of population in the 
House, and the federal principle of the States 
as coequal political societies in the Senate. 
This, then, is at once the dual-sovereignty 
of the States and the government of the 
United States, and, the dual-citizenship of 
each American, of a State and of the United 
States. 

Article II of the Constitution states that 
the executive Power shall be vested in the 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during a term of four 
years, and together with the Vice President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of Electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative. . . shall 
be appointed an Elector.” 

With every State receiving an Electoral 
College member for each of its two Senators, 
and for each of its Representatives, the Con- 
stitution establishes, for the executive power, 
& body of Electors of the President which is 
the exact counterpart of the Houses of Con- 
gress. The States, as political societies, are 
represented in their individuality and also 
according to their populations, 

This is as close to exactness of representa- 
tion as the President’s constituency, of 
States as well as people, can be brought to 
that of the Houses of Congress. Clearly, the 
Constitution provides in the electorate, vir- 
tually the same constituency for the execu- 
tive power that it provides for the legislative 
power. 

The fly in the ointment is the State Legis- 
latures’ misuse of their power in de 
the manner of appointing Electors, New 
York’s election laws show the distortion 
with crystal clarity: 

“Section 131(1) Party nominations of can- 
didates for the office of elector of president 
and vice president of the United States, one 
for each congressional district and two at 
large, shall be made by the state committee. 

“Section 290 . . . as many electors of pres- 
ident and vice president as this state shall 
be entitled to, shall be elected by general 
ticket, and each voter in this state shall have 
the right to vote for the whole number. 

“Section 297. Representatives in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States shall be chosen in the several 
congressional districts... .” 

Of equal relevance is the tremendous dis- 
tortion in the New York election results for 
1960 and 1964 as certified by the Secretary 
of State: 

“In 1960, the whole number of votes given 
for the office of Elector of President and 
Vice President was $31,590,904. . . . 

“In 1964, the whole number of votes given 
kor the office of Elector of President and Vice 
President was 303,032,517. 

These distortions are inherent in the use 
of a statewide general ticket for Electors. 

In 1960, New York voters had 45 votes 
aplece in the Presidential election. This was 
reduced to 43 votes apiece in 1964 as the 
State lost two Representatives, and therefore 
two “Representative Electors,” with the ap- 
portionment of Representatives under the 
1960 census. Citizens of the State of New 
York could vote for 43 and 41 “Representative 
Electors” on these occasions, but could only 
vote for one Representative in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Before the Constitution was 50 years old 
the general ticket for the popular election of 
Electors was in use in all but one of the 26 
States (Maryland was the 25th State to adopt 
it in 1836). At the same time, there was 
developing in several States, the practice of 
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using the general ticket for the election of 
Representatives. In 1842, to stop the prac- 
tice, Congress prescribed that Representa- 
tives be elected in single-member districts 
(it was 1846 before all Representatives were 
so elected). 

On the general question of representation, 
a select committee headed by John Quincy 
Adams (who had been President and Sena- 
tor) reported in part: 

Lg teenin sheh of the people by single 
districts is undoubtedly the only mode by 
which the principle of representation, in pro- 
portion to numbers, can be carried into exe- 
cution,... 

“A more unequal mode of assembling a 
representation of the people in a deliberative 
body could not easily be contrived than that 
of one portion chosen by general ticket 
throughout the State, another portion by 
single districts, and a third portion by single 
and partly by double, treble and quadruple 
districts. 

“This forms, in the mass, a representation 
not of one representative for the common 
standard number throughout the whole 
Union, but of States, and cities, and sectional 
divisions, in knots and clusters of popula- 
tion, of different dimensions and propor- 
tions. ... 

“Should the general ticket system univer- 
sally prevail, it is obvious that the repre- 
sentation in this House will entirely change 
its character, from a representation of the 
people to a representation of States, and 
transform the constitutional government of 
the United States into a mere confederation 
like that which, fifty-four years ago, fell to 
pieces for the want of ligatures to hold it 
together.” 

The Commission’s recommendation to pro- 
vide for the election of the President and 
Vice President by direct nationwide popular 
vote would eliminate the federal- national 
element of the President’s constituency. In 
place of the federal-national constituency 
would be substituted an eccentric mathe- 
matical constituency of voters representing 
none but themselves and subjected to the 
whims of weather and the convenience of 
the polling place; the political center of grav- 
ity would shift about as varying ideological 
forces, now confined by State boundaries, or- 
ganized themselves nationwide; and the pres- 
ent intra-state election of Electors under 
State laws would give way to an inter-state 
election of the President under national laws 
enacted by Congress. The Commission rec- 
ommends the latter. 

The Commission's requirement that a can- 
didate must receive at least 40 percent of 
the popular vote would cut asunder the tap- 
root of the two-party system which is ma- 
jority requirement in the Electoral College 
to elect a President, and would bless, Consti- 
tutionally, a President opposed by a large 
majority of the voters, 

The recommendation that the places and 
manner of holding the Presidential election 
and the inclusion of names on the ballot 
should be prescrbied in each State by the 
Legislature thereof, with the provision that 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, would violate the 
principle of separation of powers. Congress 
now has no authority whatever over this 
subject. The proposal would compel Con- 
gress to regulate party conventions for Pres- 
idential nominations and every detail of the 
election. 

The Commission calls the Electoral Col- 
lege system of electing a President “archaic, 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect, 
and dangerous.” If the system is archaic 
then so is the Constitution. If the system is 
undemocratic, whatever that means here, it 
is certainly unrepresentative—but only be- 
cause its representative members are elected 
on a statewide general ticket. If it is am- 
biguous the Commission should explain. 
Certainly the system is indirect—as it was 
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designed to be—and as it must be if the 
separated Legislative and Executive powers 
are to be founded on constituencies most 
closely resembling each other. If the present 
system is dangerous, as the Commission ar- 
gues, then the danger lies in the states’ 
general-ticket system and not within the 
Constitution. 

The present evil distortion between the 
constituencies of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Powers is not through Constitutional 
requirement but was created a long time 
ago, by the State Legislatures in a misuse of 
their authority, under the whip of partisan 
politics. This does not furnish good reason 
to embed within the Constitution an equally 
evil distortion between the constituencies of 
the President and Congress. The result 
would be a political monstrosity, with Con- 
gress based on a federal union of States— 
and the Executive, an elected “king” of a 
unitary government. 

The Electoral College is the most mis- 
understood of American political institu- 
tions. Almost every man has his own set of 
mistaken ideas on the subject, and the Com- 
mission’s report—in what it said and in 
what it didn’t say—is conclusive evidence 
that this is true. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CIA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], in his 
recent report to citizens of Oregon, states 
his views about the activities of the CIA 
as related to the National Student As- 
sociation and other domestic groups. In 
his report, Senator Morse discusses both 
whether there was a need for secrecy and 
the effects of it on a democratic society. 
I ask unanimous consent that the section 
of his report dealing with the CIA be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CIA: Has Ir PENETRATED AMERICAN 

Socrery More THan Ir Has PENETRATED 

COMMUNIST SOCIETIES? 


A young man from Seaside, Oregon, named 
Phil Sherburne, is a University of Oregon 
graduate who was president of the National 
Student Association in 1965-66. His effort to 
sever NSA dependence on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency for much of its budget has 
produced another round in the old argument 
of whether ends justify means. In recent 
weeks, every day has brought new stories of 
unions, student groups, academic and liter- 
ary associations, even church organizations, 
receiving secret CIA money through dummy 
foundations. 

The defense of secrecy in financing these 
activities is a curious one. It holds that the 
decision to finance these “fronts” was made 


in the period of 1952 to 1954, an era domi- 


nated by McCarthyism. It contends that in 
many contests around the world where Com- 
munists were in competition with non-Com- 
munists, it would have been impossible to 
persuade Congress to appropriate funds to 
send our representatives abroad at public ex- 
pense, So in the interest of assuring that 
liberals, even leftist Americans, who could 
better compete with Communists than could 
conservatives, would be on hand at interna- 
tional meetings, CIA slipped them the money. 

The odd thing about this official defense, 
however, is that long after the demise of 
McCarthy, the programs not only continued, 
but were expanded. In these years, 70 and 
80% of the NSA budget, which included ex- 
tensive civil rights activities in this country, 
came from CIA. A wildly mismanaged book- 
store venture by University of Chicago 
students lost $140,000, a tab picked up by 
CIA, 
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We also have learned that the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency has long had a secret pro- 
gram of causing books to be written and pub- 
lished in the United States. Part of this 
subsidy also came from CIA, all unknown to 
the buyer and reader. 

I have been appalled and astonished that 
in the latter days of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, and the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, conspiratorial thinking at 
the highest level dominated these decisions, 
It is difficult to understand why Congress 
could not have been asked openly to provide 
money to finance the international conven- 
tion of the National Education Association; 
to pay U.S. unions to train journalists, and to 
teach unionists in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia how to organize workers and how to 
bargain with employers. 

But secrecy begat easy money, and more 
easy money begat more secrecy. The neces- 
sity to explain the purpose, to educate public 
opinion, and to obtain permission was cir- 
cumvented by funding these things secretly. 
Conservative members of Congress who say 
now they knew about these CIA activities and 
approved of them, did not have to explain 
to their constituents what they were sup- 
porting, and why. 

This is all rationalized on the ground of 
“intelligence-gathering.” But little of it had 
to do with gathering information. These 
were operational programs, not unlike some 
we finance openly through foreign aid. 
Some, like American Friends of the Middle 
East, took the form of propaganda at home 
more than propaganda abroad. 

Senator Yarborough of Texas has intro- 
duced an amendment to the International 
Education Act, authorizing the Office of Edu- 
cation to finance openly certain student and 
academic activities abroad. I support it. 
I am anxious that we put an end to the 
secrecy and hypocrisy of CIA sponsorship of 
such programs. Likewise, I believe the In- 
ternational activities of unions should be 
financed through the Department of Labor, 
or AID or the State Department, and the 
public should know about it. CIA funding 
has made a farce of our claim that unlike 
Communists, Americans who represent pri- 
vate U.S. organizations abroad act as free 
agents and not as minions of their govern- 
ment. We should stop making false claims, 
and compete with Communism on our own 
ground of being what we claim to be. We 
should not fall victim to lame excuses about 
“fighting fire with fire,’ when water is still 
the best defense against fire. 

* * » * — 


If the forms of democracy are too incon- 
venient, too exacting, for us to respect, who 
else in the world will respect them? We re- 
quire candidates for office to disclose their 
campaign funds; we punish elected office- 
holders for misuse of public money; we en- 
act federal laws requiring citizens to disclose 
more and more of their business practices in 
labeling, packaging, and interest rates. But 
while the federal government requires more 
forthrightness from the American people, it 
retreats further into the world of deception 
and stealth in its own operation. This scan- 
dal has shown us what a long way we have 
travelled down the road to a police state. 


AMERICA’S CLEAR AND PRESENT 
DANGER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
President has announced that Soviet 
Premier Kosygin has agreed to discuss 
the possibility of a mutual disarmament 
program, one in which the United States 
would be expected to refrain from estab- 
lishing an anti-ballistic-missile system. 
In light of the incontestable fact that the 
U.S.S.R. has already deployed an ex- 
tensive ABM system around its principal 
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cities and industrial centers, this so- 
called peace feeler on the part of the 
Soviets can readily be seen for the delay- 
ing tactic that itis. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, former 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has written an article entitled 
“America’s Clear and Present Danger,” 
in which he describes the very real and 
imminent peril our Nation is in. This 
authoritative and concise presentation of 
a military expert’s opinion on the dan- 
gers of our defense policy should be 
brought to the immediate attention of 
my colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “America’s Clear 
and Present Danger,” from the Reader’s 
Digest of March 1967, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


(An interview with Nathan F. Twining, Gen- 
eral, U.S. Air Force (Retired) ) 

(In his current book, “Neither Liberty Nor 
Safety,” Gen. Nathan F. Twining, who 
served as chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from 1957 to 1960, discusses the al- 
ternative courses of cold-war strategy open 
to the United States: (1) to disarm the na- 
tion gradually in the hope that communist 
countries will follow suit; (2) to maintain 
overwhelming military superiority as a de- 
terrent to aggression. In an interview with 
editors of The Reader’s Digest, General Twin- 
ing explains why he considers the former 
course—the one the United States is now 
pursuing—a blueprint for national suicide.) 

Q. General Twining, in your book you ex- 
press serious misgivings about the present 
state of U.S. defenses. What has you so 
worrled? 

A. During the past few years our ability to 
deter an enemy attack has been severely 
eroded. I am convinced that if the present 
trend is not reversed, and fast, the United 
States will soon find itself in very serious 
danger. 

Q. Do you mean actual military danger? 

A. I do. We have technologically compe- 
tent enemies who are determined to destroy 
us. They have been working hard and 
steadily to advance their military technolo- 
gies; we have not. The Soviet Union pre- 
sents the most immediate danger, and clear- 
ly is aiming at across-the-board nuclear 
supremacy. But Red China, too, is rapidly 
developing an important nuclear capacity. 

Q. Won't our ICBM’s, our missile-firing 
submarines and our strategic bombers con- 
tinue to be an effective deterrent? 

A. The force that we have today has done 
exactly what it was meant to do: it has pro- 
vided the United States with overwhelming 
military supremacy through the mid-1960’s. 
But military supremacy is not a permanent 
fact of life. To keep it, you must keep work- 
ing at it. If you don’t, sooner or later an 
ambitious enemy is bound to achieve tech- 
nological breakthroughs which will shift the 
balance of power in his favor. This, Im 
afraid, is what has been happening. 

All the major weapons systems now in our 
combat inventory were started in the 1950’s. 
Since then, we have added nothing sig- 
nificant. We have thrown away more than 
half a decade of irretrievable lead time in 
the development of the advanced weapons 
systems we will need to present a convincing 
deterrent through the mid-1970’s and be- 
yond. 

At the same time, we have been discard- 
ing existing strength. For example, soon 
after the 1962 agreement by the U.S.S.R. to 
withdraw its medium-range ballistic mis- 
siles from Cuba, to the amazement of our 
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military professionals and our allies we sud- 
denly announced that all our ballistic mis- 
siles in Europe were outmoded and ineffec- 
tive, and took them out—from Turkey, Italy 
and the United Kingdom. The truth is that 
these weapons were still effective, and by re- 
moving them we greatly simplified both the 
offensive and the defensive problems for the 
Soviets. 

Then we canceled plans to produce a mo- 
bile medium-range ballistic missile for NATO 
Europe, whose vital centers are now within 
range of hundreds of Soviet medium-range 
ballistic missiles. We made major reductions 
in the production of materials for nuclear 
weapons. We are now engaged in a rapid 
phase-out of our strategic bombardment 
force. 

Q. What have the Russians been doing in 
the meantime? 

A. Evidence mounts that the Soviets have 
been pursuing a vigorous weapons program. 
They have developed a high-yield nuclear- 
weapons technology, and it seems likely that 
they can produce warheads of 100 megatons 
and more. In addition, reliable evidence 
indicates that they are rapidly deploying an 
operational anti-ballistic missile system for 
the defense of vital target areas. There have 
also been reports that they are increasing 
substantially the size of their ICBM force. 

Q. Do you think that if they achieve 
breakthroughs in their military technology 
they will attack? 

A. We certainly could look forward to some 
interesting nuclear blackmail. I think they 
might attack if they were convinced that 
they had achieved a clear strategic ascend- 
ancy and could strike with acceptable losses 
to themselves. 

Q. Why have we not been developing our 
own military technology? 

A. Two forces have been at work. One is 
an anti-nuclear clique of moralists, pacifists 
and academic dreamers associated at influ- 
ential levels with the State and Defense de- 
partments and the White House, These 
people may be sincere, concerned and patri- 
otic, but they have never been able to 
acclimate themselves to the nuclear age. 
They don’t believe that the Soviets mean it 
when they tell us that someday they will 
destroy us. They insist that our military 
supremacy has been “provocative” and 
largely responsible for the tensions of the 
past two decades. They theorize that if we 
scale down our strategic capability to the 
point where it is equal to or even a little 
inferior to Russia’s, the Soviets will stop 
competing, the arms race will end and peace 
will reign. 

To my mind, such views are indicative of 
an inability, or a refusal, to cope with reality. 
But the anti-nuclear clique is vociferous. It 
has been a major force in the retardation 
of our weapons technology and in the weak- 
ening of our deterrent. 

Q. Who are these anti-nuclear people? 

A. The leaders are, mainly, scientists who 
have been active politically for many years. 
They advised President Truman not to de- 
velop the hydrogen bomb. In fact, there 
might not have been an American H-bomb 
if Dr. Edward Teller, a scientist who is in 
touch with reality, had not presented con- 
vincing evidence that we could develop it, 
and that for national security we must build 
it. As it turned out, the Soviets tested their 
first H-bomb within a few months of ours; 
so it was obvious that they were not guided 
by any considerations of what the United 
States might or might not do, but had de- 
veloped the H-bomb as fast as they could. 
There is no telling whether this country 
would still exist if Truman had not decided 
to proceed with development of this weapon. 

Q. Then, in 1958, we joined the Soviets in 
a moratorium on nuclear testing? 

A. That's right. At first we had insisted 
on a foolproof inspection system—we didn't 
mind stopping if we knew that no one else 
was testing and developing. But the Soviets 
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didn’t want any sort of inspection. They 
wanted us to stop our nuclear-weapons 
program, and to take their word for it that 
they had stopped theirs. Communist propa- 
ganda went to work, and our own anti- 
nuclear clique picked up the cry, giving 
assurances that we were so far ahead in 
nuclear technology that we would lose little 
even if the Soviets did test clandestinely. 

Every responsible American military leader 
and our more responsible nuclear scientists, 
again led by Dr. Teller, opposed a no- 
inspection moratorium. They insisted that 
it was a trap, and would end in a double 
cross, But they were overruled. Of course, 
the Soviets continued secretly, and in 1961 
they ended the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with a series of tests of great sophistication, 
technological depth and military signifi- 
cance. We gave them three free years, and 
they made the most of them. 

Q. Did we then re-establish the develop- 
ment capabilities we had when we stopped 
testing? 

A. No. We should have, but we didn’t. 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, then chief of staff of 
the Air Force, organized a committee of nu- 
clear and military professionals to study the 
military implications of the Soviet tests. 
When we finished our study, we went to the 
White House to recommend urgently that 
the United States get cracking in exploring 
the high-yield nuclear-weapons field. But 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, who was chief science 
adviser to President Kennedy, and others did 
not agree. We were turned down. The un- 
derlying conviction of those who opposed 
us, it seemed to me, was that the American 
posture of nuclear supremacy had to be cut 
back so that “military parity” with the So- 
viet Union might be achieved. 

Even after we learned that the Soviets 
had made sensational progress with their 
nuclear-weapons programs, Dr, Hans Bethe, 
another influential scientist, said he thought 
that this contributed to stability and re- 
duced Soviet fears of an attack by the 
United States. I believe most Americans 
must find such reasoning as upside down as 
I do. 

A year after the Soviets completed their 
tests, knowing that they had advanced well 
beyond us with their very-high-yield tech- 
nology, our government signed a forma] nu- 
clear test-ban treaty with them which sub- 
stantially froze our technology where it 
stood. Our proposals for on-site inspections 
were turned down. 

Q. Why is it so important to test a high- 
yield device? 

A. Because the Russians have this big 
weapon, and we do not know what effect it 
might have on our missile systems. We can- 
not afford this information gap. 

Q. Don’t we have an underground test- 
ing program? 

A. Yes, but you can't measure under- 
ground the exact phenomena which might 
develop from a detonation in the atmosphere 
or in space. 

Q. Has the United States remained ready 
to resume atmospheric testing immediately, 
if it should become necessary? 

A. It would take a long time—possibly too 
long—to re-establish a comprehensive test- 
ing and development program. It is impos- 
sible to keep together, against a day which 
may or may not come, the kind of scientific 
talent such a program requires. People dis- 
perse. It is unrealistic to think you can stop 
such a program and then start it up again 
immediately. 

Q. Is the anti-nuclear clique still active in 
government? 

A. Yes. Dr. Wiesner recently headed a 
committee for President Johnson which sug- 
gested a total ban on nuclear testing, plus 
a new concept of flexibility on the matter 
of mutual inspection, and a total halt iu 
the production of nuclear materials for weap- 
ons purposes. In other words, the committee 
seems to me to say that the United States 
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should quit the nuclear-weapons business 
altogether and take it on faith that the So- 
viets will do the same. The plan strikes 
me as a blueprint for suicide. 

But I would not dare predict that we 
won't implement portions of it. In fact, 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg has proposed 
in the United Nations that the United States 
would retire vast amounts of nuclear-weap- 
ons materials if the Soviet Union would re- 
tire about two thirds as much—leaving the 
Soviets to do with the remaining third what- 
ever they wished. This is an incredible 
proposal. 

Q. Does our Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency do a sensible job of planning 
and negotiating? 

A. Many in Congress feel that the 1961 Act 
which established the agency exceeded the 
original intent of Congress, which was to pro- 
vide an arms-control research service for the 
President. As passed, however, the Act 
charges the agency with preparing for and 
managing American participation in interna- 
tional negotiations—even though it is not 
answerable to Defense or State, and has no 
overall responsibility for national security. 
Of course, those who staff this agency want 
to succeed at what they conceive to be their 
primary mission—disarmament. Thus, the 
agency is bound to use its influence on such 
matters as nuclear testing and development 
of new weapons—and to lean toward the 
concept of “no inspection” or “minimum in- 
spection” for the sake of reaching some form 
of agreement with the communist powers. 

The military assigns knowledgeable officers 
as advisers to the agency, to try to make 
sure that the family jewels are not given 
away. Even so, the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency should be abolished and 
its functions returned to the departments of 
Defense and State. 

Q. You said that two forces have combined 
to retard the development of our military 
capability. One is the anti-nuclear clique. 
What is the other? 

A. The rigid application of Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara’s cost-effective- 
ness theory to defense planning. Cost-effec- 
tiveness is simply a way of measuring the 
most economical way to accomplish a mili- 
tary mission, I don’t quarrel with the the- 
ory. But it becomes self-defeating when it 
is made the dominant factor in defense plan- 
ning, almost to the exclusion of other vital 
elements of judgment. Most military pro- 
fessionals believe that this poses a grave 
danger to the future security of the nation 
because it stifles research and development. 
It is usually impossible to produce in ad- 
vance, from the thresholds of new technolo- 
gies, conclusive proof that a proposed weap- 
ons system will accomplish a mission more 
effectively and more economically than it 
could otherwise be done. You must move 
off the thresholds, conduct serious explora- 
tions in promising fields, give some leeway 
to disciplined imagination. If McNamara’s 
policies had been in effect during the 195078, 
we would not have the ballistic-missile force 
we have today. 

Q. Don't the senior military officers speak 
freely to Congress on such matters? 

A. No. The Defense Department monitors 
everything they say, and the officer who talks 
out of turn may expect some kind of re- 
prisal. I believe strongly in civilian control 
of the military. But I don't believe that the 
military posture of the United States is the 
private business of an autocratic civilian 
authority, such as the Defense Department 
has become. When the elected representa- 
tives of the people seek professional military 
judgments, I believe that they are entitled to 
straightforward answers, and that such an- 
swers should be given without fear of re- 
prisal. As the situation now stands, the 
civilian managers of Defense have effectively 
silenced the military, and are tightly man- 
aging the news that reaches the people. 

Q. For a country that isn’t doing much to 
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advance its military technology, isn’t our de- 
fense budget inordinately high? 

A. Yes—but primarily because of the war 
in Vietnam. Any war is extremely expen- 
sive—which is another excellent reason for 
staying militarily strong enough to keep 
wars from happening, 

Q. What must we do? How should we 
assign priorities? 

A. The Defense Department is making our 

strategic posture a Maginot Line of missiles. 
If we fail to reverse this trend quickly, the 
President in some future crisis is going to 
find himself in a dangerous, inflexible mili- 
tary position. An all-missile strategic force 
will not give him much choice in the re- 
sponse we can make, since missiles cannot be 
used for anything short of general nuclear 
war. 
To ensure operational flexibility, we need 
a mixed force. We need a new manned 
bomber, one with great range and speed, 
and the ability to penetrate existing and 
projected air defenses. Such a bomber, called 
AMSA (Advanced Manned Strategic Air- 
craft), has already been through the prelimi- 
nary design stages. It can be built. 

Q. What has been holding it up? 

A. The Defense Department argues that 
the need for AMSA is not clear. The mili- 
tary and Congress disagree. Congress keeps 
appropriating funds and authorizing the De- 
fense Department to proceed. But Defense 
keeps saying year after year that it is “study- 
ing the matter.” Millions for study, nothing 
for hardware. 

Q. What else should we be doing? 

A. I am deeply concerned at the lack of 
attention the United States has paid to the 
really awesome military potential of space. 
We have done no significant work in devel- 
oping offense and defensive space-weapons 
systems. Yet the Soviets are on record as 
recognizing and planning for the military 
utilization of space; in fact, in the past year 
they have paraded a weapon that they call 
an orbital bomb. We have been governed in 
our approach to space by the same absurd 
and dangerous logic that thwarted develop- 
ment of our nuclear technology. Now, a 
treaty banning weapons of mass destruction 
from outer space has been worked up, and 
high officials of our government are hailing 
it as a great step toward peace. I'm sure 
that the Soviets will respect this treaty Just 
as they respect all the agreements they enter 
into—until it suits their purposes to break it. 

Q. In the past, it has taken war or the 
threat of war to snap America out of peace- 
time weapons development lethargy. Do you 
think it will happen this way again? 

A. If we keep trying to appease the Soviets 
with foolish offers and concessions, and keep 
reducing our military capabilities toward 
their level, and also keep tying our military 
technology into unrealistic cost-effectiveness 
straitjackets, I believe we can look forward 
to a major crisis. Such a crisis will be far 
more serious than any we have been through 
before—certainly more serious than the 
Cuban missile crisis. Next time, an enemy 
who no longer can see such a clear strategic 
superiority on our side may not be inclined 
to back off so quickly. There would be grave 
danger of miscalculation. There could be 
war. I believe that such a crisis is coming. I 
also believe that such a crisis need not come. 
But if we are to prevent it, we have no time 
to lose. The hour is late, and the enemy is 
watching the clock. 


THE CHURCH LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA’S INTERNATIONAL SYMPO- 
SIUM ON COMMUNISM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Church League of America sponsored an 
international symposium on communism 
in Chicago, Ill., March 10-12, and well 
over 500 delegates attended from across 
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the country. Maj. Edgar C. Bundy, for- 
mer Air Force intelligence officer, and 
one of the first to offer testimony before 
congressional committees regarding the 
dangers of Communist activities in the 
Far East, is executive secretary of this 
league and termed the speakers at the 
symposium “the greatest gathering of 
experts on communism on one platform 
in the history of the United States.” 

The symposium included among its 
speakers Mme. Suzanne Labin of Paris, 
internationally recognized expert on 
Vietnam; Dr. J. D. Vorster, actuary of 
the largest single church denomination 
in South Africa and brother of the Prime 
Minister of South Africa; Paul Bethel, 
former press attaché and director of 
public relations at the American Em- 
bassy in Cuba from 1958 to 1961, who just 
last week testified before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee; Nathaniel 
Weyl, a former Communist and world 
authority on Communist strategy and 
tactics; Fulton Lewis III, national news 
commentator and a former research 
analyst for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; and Hon. Don- 
ald C. Bruce, former Member of Con- 
gress from Indiana and former member 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Prime Minister Ian Smith of Rho- 
desia, who was invited to attend and ad- 
dress the symposium, was prevented 
from coming to the United States for 
this purpose by the State Department 
because he did not have a validated 
British passport. Mr. Smith is the lead- 
er of a country that is one of the few 
remaining bulwarks against communism 
in Africa, a continent characterized by 
ferment, bloodshed, and revolution. He 
was invited in his capacity as one of the 
staunchest anti-Communists of his 
country, and was also expected to present 
Rhodesia’s side in the current contro- 
versy, a point of view that has been 
shamefully neglected by the American 
and world press. 

In effect, Mr. Smith was denied en- 
trance to prevent his expressing the case 
for Rhodesia, a case of undeniable logic 
and self-evident truths. The basic 
American right of free speech, of late 
the shield for the radical left, is being 
withheld from the American populace in 
this instance. 

It does not require much examination 
of our policy against Rhodesia to deter- 
mine the actual reason for our unprece- 
dented and unwarranted discrimination 
against her; one has only to observe the 
internal policies of that country—prop- 
erly, a matter of concern only to Rho- 
desians—and compare them with the 
goals of blanket equality and unselective 
privileges advocated by the present 
administration. 

I fail to see how this country can ad- 
mit Nikita Khrushcev, Fidel Castro, and 
Holden Roberto, the terrorist from An- 
gola—all of them opponents of the 
American way of life—and at the same 
time deny entrance to Mr. Smith, whose 
country is following historic American 
precedents. This refusal by the State 
Department under such a patently shal- 
low pretext would be ludicrous, indeed, 
were it not for the tragedy of underscor- 
ing the double standard employed by 
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this administration in dealing with 
avowed Communists and leftists. 


ANDREW JACKSON BICENTENNIAL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
yesterday, March 12, South Carolina’s 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Andrew Jackson began in 
Lancaster County, which is the birth- 
place of the seventh President. 

It was appropriate that this 4-day ob- 
servance, to be climaxed on his birth 
date Wednesday, March 15, was initiated 
at the Old Waxhaw Presbyterian Church, 
which was the family church of the 
Jackson family. It was here that the 
seventh President of the United States 
was baptized and received his first re- 
ligious instruction. It was here at this 
old church, organized in 1755, that he 
learned to read and write in the church 
school. It was here in the church cem- 
etery that the final remains of his father, 
two brothers, and several uncles and 
aunts were laid to rest. 

Yesterday, in this setting, Dr. Harry 
Y. Gamble, pastor of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Roanoke, Va., conducted 
commemorative services to begin the 
South Carolina celebration marking the 
200th anniversary of President Jackson’s 
birth in 1767. 

Today and tomorrow, Lancaster Girl 
Scouts will conduct walking tours of old 
homes and Lancaster points of interest, 
such as the courthouse and county jail, 
which were built during President Jack- 
son’s lifetime. 

Tuesday’s program will also include a 
program of “Music of the Revolutionary 
Era,” presented by the Lily Strickland 
Music Club in the auditorium of the Lan- 
caster extension of the University of 
South Carolina. Also, at this time, Dr. 
Francis A. Lord, director of the exten- 
sion, will exhibit articles and weapons of 
the colonial and revolutionary periods. 

On Wednesday, March 15, the day’s 
celebration will begin at 10 a.m., with a 
pageant about Jackson to be offered by 
the fifth-grade students of the H. R. Rice 
Elementary School. The Lancaster 
News reports in its March 9, 1967, issue: 

The pageant, written by Miss Virginia Cou- 
sar of Rice School, is appropriate because a 
letter from the students of the sixth grade to 
Anna Hyatt Huntington resulted in the crea- 
tion of the statue to be dedicated Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


Mr. President, this statue is a beauti- 
ful work of art. Situated within a stone’s 
throw of the main building at Andrew 
Jackson State Historical Park, it depicts 
Andrew Jackson the boy and reveals him 
as the sturdy and vibrant young man he 
was. Larger than lifesize, the statue de- 
picts Jackson as a young boy sitting 
bareback on his horse. Jackson the boy 
is dressed as a young man of that period 
would be—wearing a loose-fitting shirt 
and work pants rolled up above his knees. 
Cast in bronze, the 3,500-pound statue 
rests on a 5-foot-high granite base and 
overlooks the grounds of the Jackson 
Park. On looking at it I cannot help 
but recall to memory the words written 
in the February 1967 issue of the national 
DAR magazine, by Viola Caston Floyd, 
of Lancaster, which read: 
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To Tennessee belongs Andrew Jackson, the 
President of the United States, to North 
Carolina Andrew Jackson, the law student 
and to South Carolina, Andy Jackson the 
boy. 


As stated, this statue is a gift from 
Mrs. Huntington, conceived and created 
by her, in response to a letter from the 
sixth-grade class of Miss Nancy Crockett, 
now principal of the Lancaster Rice Ele- 
mentary School. Mrs. Huntington and 
her husband, the late Archer Milton 
Huntington, are renowned for their mag- 
nificent statuary in Brookgreen Gardens 
near Myrtle Beach, S.C. As in the case 
with the Jackson statue, the art works 
at Brookgreen represent a gift to the 
State of South Carolina from the Hunt- 


ns. 

The statue dedication ceremonies will 
be held at 2 p.m., with E. R. Vreeland, 
South Carolina State Park Director, pre- 
siding. Formal dedication will be made 
by four Rice School students, Allen 
Adams, Elizabeth Ellison, Susan Helms, 
and Dottie Moorefield. The dedicatory 
address will follow and be delivered by 
the Governor of South Carolina, the 
Honorable Robert E. McNair. 

Besides the statue and the State park 
building, much interest during the bi- 
centennial celebration will center at the 
Old Waxhaw Presbyterian Church and 
its cemetery. The present church was 
built some 71 years ago and is the fourth 
to be constructed by the congregation 
since the church was established in 1755. 
The first meeting house was a log struc- 
ture without a floor and was burned by 
the British during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Lasting evidence of the connection of 
the church with the Jackson family may 
be found in the Old Waxhaw Cemetery. 
The father of the President was buried 
there in March 1767, a few days before 
Jackson was born on the plantation of 
his uncle, James Crawford. Jackson’s 
two brothers, Hugh and Robert, lie in 
unmarked graves in the older section of 
the cemetery. Many other marked 
graves, including Jackson’s aunt and 
uncle, Margaret and George McKemey, 
and another uncle, James Crow, can be 
found in the graveyard. 

Mr. President, before concluding my re- 
marks I would like to list the members 
of the Andrew Jackson Bicentennial 
Committee who have worked so hard to 
make this celebration a reality. They 
are Joseph H. Croxton, chairman, and 
Mrs. Willis Bethea, Mrs. E. C. Bridges, 
Miss Nancy Crockett, Mrs. John S. David- 
son, Mrs. Charles M. Duke, Mrs. B. M. 
Ellison, Jr., Mrs. H. C. Floyd, Mrs. Ben C. 
Hough, Ed Khoury, Dr. Francis A. Lord, 
Dr. G. T. Myers, Joe C. Norman, Roscoe 
Poovey, Julian Starr, Jr., Clyde H. Wade, 
and Mrs. D. Reece Williams. 

Mr. President, as I am sure you must 
be aware, there is some controversy re- 
garding the actual birthplace of Andrew 
Jackson. Both Houses of the Congress 
have heard this issue debated between 
distinguished lawmakers from South 
Carolina and North Carolina. Although 
Andrew Jackson said on more than one 
occasion he was born in South Carolina, 
I know he would be pleased to be claimed 
by both States. I, for one, remain con- 
vinced he was born in South Carolina, 
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and feel this splendid bicentennial cele- 
bration in Lancaster County attests to 
the fact the people closest to his home 
share this belief. 

However, whatever the merits or de- 
merits of both viewpoints, it seems ap- 
propriate that the value of this observ- 
ance in South Carolina, and others which 
may be held in other States, not be dis- 
tracted from by another debate on this 
issue. Rather we should be thankful 
there was an Andrew Jackson at all, and 
recognize that while each State—South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see—have legitimate claims to some part 
of his life he, in fact, belongs to all 
America. 


UMWA PRESIDENT W. A. BOYLE 
BECOMES CHAIRMAN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COAL POLICY CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at a recent luncheon, Mr. 
W. A. “Tony” Boyle, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, was 
formally installed as chairman of the 
National Coal Policy Conference. He 
succeeded Mr. G. A. Shoemaker, longtime 
Consolidation Coal Co. president, who 
had served 3 years as chairman of the 
conference. 

I extend my best wishes to both Mr. 
Boyle as the new chairman and to Mr. 
Shoemaker as the past chairman. I 
know both men well and respect their 
continuing efforts to improve and expand 
employment in the coal industry. I am 
hopeful that they will continue in their 
efforts for many years to come because 
I know that their interests will greatly 
benefit all men employed in coal mines. 

I ask unanimous consent, as in legis- 
lative session, to have printed in the 
Recorp the addresses made at the 
luncheon by both Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Shoemaker. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY G. A. SHOEMAKER 

It is my pleasure to welcome members and 
guests of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence to this annual meeting. 

We appreciate the interest you evidence 
in this organization, which is basically coal 
oriented and has in its membership the 
United Mine Workers of America, the coal- 
carrying railroads and barge lines, coal min- 
ing equipment manufacturers, utilities and 
the bituminous coal industry. 

The National Coal Policy Conference is 
frequently described as being unique—and 
it is. But, much more important is the fact 
that it is logical and essential and successful. 
The remarkable team work of this group 
makes possible the delivery of raw energy 
in the form of coal at a lower price today 
than existed sixteen inflationary years ago. 

I submit to you that we need more than 
ever a strong, well-supported N.C.P.C. and 
(N.C.A.) (which incidentally are coordinat- 
ing their efforts in a commendable manner). 

Why? Because we continue to need the 
mutuality of understanding, the labor and 
industry statesmanship, applied to our prob- 
lems and opportunities. 

Essential to the progress of our economy 
are reliable and economic sources of raw 
energy. 

The non-subsidized U.S. coal industry sup- 
plies some 55% of the raw energy require- 
ments of the rapidly growing utilities. Prac- 
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tically 100% of the steel industry coke re- 
quirements, as well as 100 million tons of 
general industry requirements. So, coal is 
truly integrated into the economy’s grow- 
ing needs. 

This adds significance to the above-men- 
tioned 16 year price stability because it in- 
dicates tremendous technological progress as 
well as social and human relations progress 
between employer and employee. 

Let us meditate for a moment and ask our- 
selves a few questions—Where would the in- 
dustry be if we did not have— 

(1) Drastically improved and safer tools 
of production skillfully operated and main- 
tained? 

(2) The economies of transportation by 
unit train and barge movements? 

(3) Cooperative and intelligent purchas- 
ing and utilization (long-term contracts) ? 

(4) Reliability of supply? 

(5) Willingness to make tremendous capi- 
tal investments? 

Today, coal along with most other major 
U.S. industries, finds itself confronted with 
a “technological lag” in spite of all its tech- 
nological progress. This, in the challenging 
area of minimizing air pollution created by 
its very use. Given reasonable time and sup- 
port the technology for this will be devel- 
oped. Much is being done but much more 
remains. 

As previously mentioned this is a multi- 
industry problem and I recommend that all 
industry accept the challenge of working col- 
lectively and constructively to solve the 
problem. To do so within any reasonable 
economic framework, requires some time. 
Surely the most can be accomplished by a 
joint effort of all industry and the cleaner 
air agencies working together. Likewise, the 
public interest will be served. 

I commend Joe Moody and his staff, the 
officers, directors and members of N.C.P.C. 
for their diligence and success. I am pleased 
and proud to have been privileged to serve 
with you. 

To assure the Conference of great leader- 
ship, the Board of Directors this morning 
elected a proven leader, a dynamic man who 
has spent his life in the coal industry and 
is one of its strongest supporters. 

It is a real tribute to his stature as Presi- 
dent of a large International Union to be 
elected to head this Conference. 

It has been my privilege to know Tony 
for many years and now it is my pleasure to 
turn the gavel over to W. A. Boyle, President 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 


ADDRESS BY W, A. BOYLE 


I am deeply honored to have been elected 
chairman of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference. It is with deep humility that I 
accept this responsibility. I hope that my 
tenure in office and the years to come will 
be filled with success for the Conference and 
all segments of the coal complex which it 
serves, Certainly, you may rest assured that 
I will devote my time and energies toward 
that end. I will work with its officers and 
membership to make the policies and pro- 
grams of NCPC responsive to the needs of the 
coal industry. 

The National Coal Policy Conference is 
founded upon two assumptions: 

First, we assume that the nation needs 
bituminous coal in large quantities to con- 
tinue as a strong industrial power. Our 
platform takes note of this need in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The strength of the American economy 
is importantly based upon coal. Coal is 
vital to the generation of electricity, the pro- 
duction of steel and chemicals, the fabrica- 
tion of aluminum, and the development of 
those products which are the basis of this 
nation’s security, well-being and progress.” 

Second, since the growth and prosperity 
of coal is vital to the nation, it is essential 
that the industry be permitted to grow and 
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to seek its destiny free of unfair competition 
or unreasonable governmental action. The 
responsibility to see to this is obviously ours, 
since we also have a vested interest in the 
success of coal in the market place. 

The platform of NCPC also recognizes this 

msibility in the following words: 

“It is therefore, the responsibility of those 
who mine coal, who manufacture coal pro- 
ducing equipment, who transport coal, and 
who consume coal, to combine their efforts 
to assure that the coal industry will be able 
to serve the nation effectively and fully in 
the years ahead.” 

We in NCPC represent divergent interests— 
interests which have often been in conflict. 
But, in a more basic sense we share a com- 
mon goal—a goal which binds us together 
in mutual effort. That goal is the preserva- 
tion of coal as a strong industry, an industry 
growing to meet the energy demands of a 
modern America. 

In finding this unity amid the diversity 
of our interests, we have fashioned a weapon 
of great strength for the struggles in which 
we are engaged. As we go forward we move 
not as coal operators, or coal miners, or 
manufacturers, or transporters of coal, or 
utilities, but only as industries and orga- 
nizations who depend upon coal, and who 
serve to bring it to the public in one form 
or another. 

Within this functional context all of our 
differences disappear, and we are enabled to 
confront our adversaries with the strength 
that can only come from unity—from the 
wisdom born of cooperation—and from the 
singleness of purpose possible only because 
of mutual understanding and need. 

In the final analysis, however, NCPC will 
live or die by its actions, not by its purposes. 
Its success or failure will be measured in 
deeds, and not in words. 

To us—the officers of the Conference—and 
its members—goes the responsibility of using 
the Conference by employing its strength to 
achieve the objective for which we all strive, 
namely, the progress of coal in America. 

As your chairman, I would like to outline 
the goals which we have set for ourselves 
and for the Conference in the coming year. 
We do this, aware that not all of them will 
be met, but hopeful that they will serve 
to focus our attention on the needs of the 
industry and the role that NCPC can play in 
meeting those needs. 

First, however, we would like to note one 
important point. The National Coal Policy 
Conference does not work alone. All of the 
divergent interests represented here have 
their own associations and their own indi- 
vidual problems. It is not the purpose of 
NCPC to infringe on areas better served by 
others. At least, to the fullest extent of my 
powers that will not be done. On the other 
hand, it has always appeared to me that the 
magnitude of the task confronting coal is 
such that there is ample room for all to 
Work. 

The objectives of the Conference are 
clearly spelled out: 

One. To foster among all who are con- 
nected with coal a militant pride in their 
industry. Coal is a good industry. As such 
we must sell it to the public. We must also 
sell it to those who depend upon it so that 
they may help us in our efforts to meet the 
challenges before us. Further, we must 
reach the families of coal miners and coal 
operators and the railroads so that the chil- 
dren of these families will look to the coal 
industry as a place for future growth and 
not a relic of the past. 

We have seen the gradual exodus of the 
young from the coal mines of this nation. 
We have seen coal areas turn their backs 
upon coal. It is disheartening and it is un- 
necessary. We must take steps to mobilize 
our people so they will become an effective 
force for the coal industry at the local level. 

Several years ago the National Coal Policy 
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Conference, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Coal Association and the UMWA, made 
an economic survey of coal mining regions. 
That survey indicated the value of coal to 
coal areas. It helped our people to under- 
stand their place in the economic structure 
of their communities. We must do more 
along this line and we must communicate 
that pride which we feel for coal to those 
who, in turn, will spread the gospel to others 
not connected with the industry. We will 
try to do this in the coming year. 

Two. To cooperate and participate in gov- 
ernment studies of the present and future 
energy needs of the nation and the relative 
significance of the various fuels in our 
energy-based civilization. 

For many years an overall energy policy 
has been an objective of the NCPC and its 
constituent membership. The wisdom of 
this policy is more and more evident as the 
years go by, and as the need for a coordi- 
nated use of our energy reserves becomes 
more apparent. 

In requesting such a policy we seek not 
advantage, but only fair play. In asking 
for coordination we ask for no more than 
the most elementary concepts of conserva- 
tion consistent with national goals and free 
enterprise competition. 

Recently, the President of the United 
States called for a study of the energy de- 
mands of the nation, and our revenues to 
meet such demands. We in coal should do 
what we can to participate in this study, 
and place before it a most detailed exposi- 
tion of coal’s potential importance. 

In the year ahead, the Conference should 
devote itself to evolving a rational and rea- 
sonable program so designed to convey to 
those in authority the need for and ad- 
vantages of an energy policy built upon the 
nation’s basic energy resource—coal, This 
we hope to do. 

Three. To concentrate the industry’s 
broad public relations activities to bring the 
importance of coal to public attention, and 
to correct any misconceptions regarding the 
industry. 

Public relations efforts are already being 
carried on by the coal industry and other 
members of the Conference. However, in 
this fleld there is never enough work being 
done. Fortunately, the Conference is in a 
good position to devote itself to a public re- 
lations program, not aimed at coal as such, 
or at any other single segment of the com- 
plex, but at the complex as a whole. There- 
fore, the public relations activities of the 
Conference should be aimed at conveying 
to the interested public the interdependence 
of coal and our industrial economy, and the 
way in which coal contributes to the prog- 
Tess of our nation. 

Four. To take all necessary steps consist- 
ent with the public interest to maintain and 
promote a healthy coal industry, and to cor- 
rect factors which weaken it and thus imperil 
the national welfare. 

The Conference has engaged in many of 
these activities in the past years. For exam- 
ple, it has been active in the fight to retard 
the importation of residual oil, in the field 
of atomic energy, and more recently in ef- 
forts to secure reasonable air pollution stand- 
ards. In all of these endeavors the Confer- 
ence has acted in concert with others in- 
terested. 

It is apparent that the atomic energy and 
air pollution problems are of most immediate 
interest. Each in its own way threatens the 
future health of the coal industry, and thus 
the welfare of the nation. 

The Conference can play a role in both of 
these fields. In air pollution the Conference 
can use its resources in an effort to work out 
acceptable pollution abatement programs 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and press for reasonable laws 
before the Congress. Since the Conference 
does not possess the knowledge to speak au- 
thoritatively in the technological sense, it 
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should continue to rely upon those with such 
competence. 

In atomic energy, the Conference should 
redouble its efforts to remove the atom from 
its privileged position. All ayailable means 
should be employed by the Conference to 
make the atom a part of the normal free en- 
terprise system, and to insure that nuclear 
growth and development will take place 
within the context of the national welfare. I 
am somewhat disappointed at the lack of an 
effective program to counter atomic energy 
by the coal industry, by the National Coal 
Association and the National Coal Policy 
Conference. I do not think we have done all 
we could and should do in this area. I shall 
try to step up our activity in this field. It is 
my hope that a powerful, vigorous, effective 
and influential program can be implemented 
in the near future. We must face these 
problems with one voice—a strong voice—not 
a divided voice and I ask fur the full co- 
operation of all members of the National Coal 
Policy Conference. 

One other avenue for Conference activity 
is in manpower development. I am aware of 
the manpower shortage and also the unem- 
ployment problem in our coal industry. 
NCPC does not, or should not, possess prime 
responsibility in this program. However, it 
will do what it can to expedite its progress 
and I want the Conference—when it is nec- 
essary and timely—to use its great resources 
to help the coal industry solve this problem. 

This brings me to the basic need of the 
mineworkers which is jobs—jobs for those 
mineworkers displaced by automation, nu- 
clear power, hydropower, oil, natural gas, 
diesel fuel and imported fuels. 

Five. To continue to promote a healthy 
transportation industry and forward-looking 
transportation policies in coal. 

Transportation is the key to the future 
success of coal. To the extent that sound 
transportation policies can be evolved, coal 
will be successful. Conversely, all of the 
gains made by coal in efficient mining will be 
lost unless such transportation policies are 
implemented. 

Within the past year, a new department of 
transportation has been established. Hope- 
fully, sound programs of benefit to coal and 
its consumers will emanate from this depart- 
ment. 

NCPC has a vital part to play in the estab- 
lishment of a progressive transportation 
policy. For NCPC can look at the movement 
of coal from an overall sense, as a part of a 
system that begins at the mine face and 
ends at the stack of the consumer. We hope 
that the members of the Conference will 
come forth with proposals to use this unique 
position to best advantage. We will assist 
in the development and implementation of 
such programs. 

Six. To articulate the problems and re- 
quirements of coal to the legislative and 
executive branches as well as other institu- 
tions of government, thereby establishing a 
positive and constructive public policy to- 
ward coal, 

This is an integral part of the Conference 
activity. Because of its unique membership, 
and its unusual position in our American 
society the Conference speaks from a position 
of strength. 

We will soon ask the component parts of 
the Conference to set forth an agenda of 
legislative goals so that the activities of the 
Conference in this area may be formulated. 
In a similar manner we shall also formulate 
policies concerned with the executive branch 
of government where the Conference may be 
helpful. In each of these instances we shall 
attempt to ascertain whether NCPC should 
assume a position of leadership, or one of 
supplementing the efforts of others. 

Seven. To foster and encourage all re- 
search into the production, marketing and 
utilization of coal that will strengthen and 
extend coal’s markets and give it a wider 
base upon which to build its future. 
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The Conference does not now engage in 
scientific research efforts, nor is it our in- 
tention to have it do so. However, the Con- 
ference can do much to encourage research 
and bring the needs of the coal industry to 
the attention of the public and government. 
In the coming year, we wish to see the Con- 
ference move forward in this field. We hope 
to see the members of the Conference act- 
ing in concert and meeting periodically to 
assess the best possible avenues of coal re- 
search, and positive programs to achieve re- 
search goals. We would caution at this 
point that the research activities of the Con- 
ference will supplement those already in 
existence in other parts of the coal indus- 
try. But it would seem to us, that the area 
is so broad and the need so great, that any 
effort is worthwhile. Therefore, in the com- 
ing year, research will be an important part 
of the Conference's activities. 

Eight. To assist in the formulation and 
establishment of policy when the mutual 
interests of coal and related industries are 
affected, and to aid in and direct the ezecu- 
tion of such policies. 

The word “policy” was used advisedly in 
the name of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference. The formulation of overall policy of 
interest to all of our members is an impor- 
tant function of the Conference activities. 
We hope that in the coming year those con- 
nected with the Conference will take time 
to draft comprehensive policies for use by its 
members. Such policies should be concerned 
with the overall health of the coal complex, 
and with the promotion of those goals which 
affect coal in the broadest sense—not just as 
a single industry. 

We shall work closely with the operating 
heads of the Conference to create a frame- 
work within which such policy can be formu- 
lated, and we shall do everything within our 
power to encourage maximum participation 
in such policy conferences. This is a basic 
part of our program for the coming year. 

As we look to the year ahead, we are some- 
what awed by the goals which we have set. 
We know that some of them will not be met, 
and others will not be fully achieved. This 
is the nature of any organization composed 
of human beings, ofttimes buffeted by the 
winds of necessity. But, of one thing you 
may be sure. The National Coal Policy Con- 
ference is the creation of us who are its mem- 
bers. What it does or does not do is our re- 
sponsibility. And, I for one, fully intend to 
lend my efforts to make the Conference an 
effective tool, a weapon which we can use in 
the years and months which lie ahead. 

I would like to pay special tribute to the 
past chairmen of the NCPC who preceded 
me in the following order: 

Mr. George Love, 1959 to 1962. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, 1962 to 1963. 

Mr. Joseph P. Routh, 1963 to 1964. 

Mr. G. A. Shoemaker, 1964 to 1967. 

I further would like to extend my sincerest 
compliments to Mr. Joseph Moody who has 
served as president of NCPC since its incep- 
tion and to his staff and to the members of 
this Conference. My thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all of you for your cooperation, 


FALLACIES OF VIETNAM POLICIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I received a letter from a 
young officer in Saigon which in a very 
coherent and logical fashion points out 
many of the fallacies of our Vietnam 
policy. It is one of the best statements I 
have ever seen which brings home the 
real meaning of this conflict. Because I 
believe that it will be of interest to Sen- 
ators and to readers of the Recorp in 
general, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record. I have de- 
leted a few sentences in the letter in 
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order to protect the identity of the 
writer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1967. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Enclosed you 
will find a letter that was originally meant 
for a student friend of mine; however, as I 
formed it in my mind I decided that I may 
as well send it where it may do some good. 

I was afraid to state my thoughts to any- 
one in government channels because of pos- 
sible reverberations against an officer in the 
United States Army who would not be in 
support of his country’s foreign policy. That 
is, until last night when I picked up a copy 
of The Arrogance of Power, and read of “The 
Higher Patriotism.” 

I am not much of a typist, so please excuse 
some of the errors. 

You may feel free to use this letter any 
Way you see fit. 

FEBRUARY 16, 1967. 

Just a little over five months ago I sent 
& letter to a few of my closer friends and 
relatives in “the States” who seemed to show 
a bit more than the average amount of in- 
terest in Vietnam and the question of United 
States involvement. This is a sequel to that 
letter. No, it is more. Originally I had in- 
tended to say something about how I was 
not changing my mind about my opinions, 
just adding to them and amending them. 
After reading over the first ideas that I 
scribbled out on paper I realized that no mat- 
ter how much I wished to avoid the em- 
barrassment, no matter how reluctant I was 
to admit it to myself, I had changed my 
mind; not in all things, mind you, but in 
most. If you read the old letter, born of 
naivete and a green, collegiate mind such as 
it was, you will see the differences, not un- 
like a complete reversal of stance. If you 
did not read it, or do not remember it, I 
think the ideas I want to get across will be 
clear anyway. 

There are three facets to American involv- 
ment in Vietnam. There is the moral ques- 
tion, which all the peaceniks bleat about. 
There is the physical, with which all the gen- 
erals concern themselves. Finally, there is 
& legal, which most of the politicians confuse 
with moral and which, being international 
law, is pretty much a moot question, I do 
not intend to discuss all these questions 
fully, or even try to, because I cannot. With 
no self-depreciation intended, I am merely a 
Second Lieutenant. 

What I am attempting to do is tell you 
how I feel about the situation and shed some 
light on it, 

Into everyone's life comes some disillusion- 
ment. The first is probably when a boy 
realizes that he was not delivered to his home 
by a stork. One of the more important dis- 
illusionments of my boyhood dreams oc- 
curred over here. I used to believe that all 
mankind was on the same sophisticated level 
of reason and civilization as my acquaint- 
ances at home, or were ready to learn. . or 
at least basically the same in human emo- 
tions. I am afraid I have found that this is 
not so to the extent I believed. 

I see automobile accidents over here where 
the local police (Cahn Sats) have just stood 
by and let a man die: A Philippino mis- 
sionary was hemmoraging—bleeding from the 
mouth and nose. Take him to the hospital. 
Apply first aid. Call an ambulance, anyway. 
At least roll him from his side to his back 
(I mean his back to his side). Don't just 
stand there and look at him, smoking ciga- 
rettes and laughing. Never mind Cahn Sat, 
It’s too late anyway. He has drowned... 
in his own blood. 

I could not stand to look, and it seemed 
vulgar that everyone should stand around 
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and oogle and joke, saying, “Hey, numba 
one!” I told one of the MP's to cover him 
up, that we had arrived too late. The MP 
used his own raincoat. I then asked the 
Cahn Sat if there was anything that he could 
do to keep people from uncovering the body 
to look but he did not seem to understand. 
Funny, I had thought I heard him speaking 
English a little while before. When it was 
all over we realized that a Cahn Sat had 
stolen the MP's raincoat off the body as the 
body was put in the American ambulance. 

This sort of thing is not unusual. Then, 
it is not common, either, Unfortunately, it 
is a hell of a lot more common than unusual. 

You will not see a Military Policeman pull 
his weapon unless he has had one pulled on 
him. No, I correct myself. You probably 
will not see him pull it then, either. The 
Mayor of Saigon raised a Thompson sub- 
machine gun at an MP. The MP took it 
away from him. None of the MP’s on 
the scene fired; though, for all they knew 
the “mayor” was any old VC. No one had 
told them that he was the mayor. He was 
in civilian clothes. He was drunk. He had 
fired the weapon down near the American 
Embassy. They just wanted to ask him 
some questions because the brave Cahn Sats 
would not go near the man. 

You would quite possibly see a Cahn Sat 
pull his pistol on an MP. It has happened 
before, and it will happen again—without 
provocation. Ridiculous! There has never 
been a Cahn Sat harmed by an MP and they 
know it, but 

Drinking water is hard to come by in 
Vietnam, and must be distributed by truck. 
Just last week an NCO in the Military Police 
stopped some Vietnamese from bathing in 
drinking water that was in a water trailer 
parked next to a dispensary. It is part of his 
job to protect U.S. government property, and 
there are plenty of public watering points 
(attached to the city water system) in which 
to bathe. When the MP did this, a nearby 
Cahn Sat saw it and ran over. He called 
the MP the most vile names (in English) 
possible, and tried to pull his revolver on the 
MP. Fortunately, the MP got his own pistol 
out first and told the Cahn Sat not to try 
that sort of thing again. 

I was under the impression we were sup- 
posed to work together, but am getting tired 
of trying and making no headway. Polite- 
ness is met with a brush off, and cooperation 
met with dishonesty, greed, and complaints 
of colonialism. 

It is often said that the South Vietnamese 
appreciate us for what we are doing over here. 
Nuts! All the Vietnamese want from us, 
without exception, is money—the good old 
American Dollar; everything they do is 
geared to bleed us. Do they care about what 
we are doing? I firmly believe they do not. 
They appreciate our wallets. Do they want 
the Americans to go home? Horrors, no! 
Well, not unless we leave our wallets here. 

The Vietnamese do not really care who 
wins the “war,” so how could they appre- 
ciate eight thousand American dead? They 
can see only one reason why the Americans 
should win, and that is because if they lose 
they will take their money home. The easy 
life will be gone. With that as the only 
reason for victory, it is easy to see why 
these people put so little effort into the war. 
Besides, why should they fight when the 
American’s “war machine” will spend lives 
and money to do it for them? 

A friend of mine, another Lieutenant, 
knows Vietnamese well, or so he claims. He 
does know a Vietnamese family, originally 
from North Vietnam. They often express 
thanks to him for what the United States 
is doing. They tell him how terrible it is 
to live under communism and how they 
hate the Viet Cong for what the VC are doing 
to Vietnam. What is the family doing for 
their country? What are they doing to fight 
the VC? Well, says my friend, they are send- 
ing their children to college in France. 
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Are you kidding? For a country in the 
throes of a civil war, they are doing noth- 
ing. They are educating their children for 
their own selfish reasons, not for their 
country. No one, not one member of that 
family has ever lifted a weapon to halt the 
Viet Cong. 

Look at the city of Saigon. I bet you that 
if you took all of the able bodied men in 
the city between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five, you could field forty divisions of 
troops. That would be enough to seal off 
this country’s borders, and then some! 

Did you know that it is estimated that 
there are over sixty thousand draft dodgers 
in Saigon alone? I estimate that the Viet- 
namese statisticians are off by a least a 
hundred thousand men—most probably 

urposely,. 

What I am trying to say is that if they do 
not care, why should we? 

Yes, I said that this was a civil war. Al- 
though I thought differently when I ar- 
rived here, I have again been disillusioned. 
It seems like just about half the people in 
South Vietnam are from the North, and that 
all of the important, educated, and powerful 
are from North Vietnam. More than that, 
the Viet Cong are from the South. South, 
North, North, South—it is all the same here. 

I think we are meddling in someone elses 
affair. 

I am told that if the Communists win it 
would be terrible. Why? The Vietnamese 
people are too dumb to tie their own shoe- 
laces, much less cast an intelligent vote. 
They do not have the chance of the pro- 
verbial snowball of understanding a demo- 
cratic system, economics, or politics (which 
I fail to understand, myself). A dictator- 
ship is what they need. It is what they un- 
derstand. I might go so far as to say that 
a benevolent dictatorship would increase 
their GNP more steadily, more solidly than 
the type of capitalism they would have to 
practice; the capitalism that is a throwback 
to the pre-industrial revolution times of our 
own western society, with its inhumanity, 
and feudalistic corporations—or maybe its 
family sized businesses, These people, bar- 
ring a very small minority, do not have the 
ability that European men had in the 1700’s. 

There is a popular story among the GIs 
over here that Confucious came through 
here 4,000 years ago and taught the people 
to carry two buckets on a stick over their 
shoulder—and they are still waiting for him 
to come back and give them their second 
lesson. 

I am also told that if we do not make our 
stand at the Saigon River, we will have to 
make it at the Mississippi River. I cannot 
buy that idea either. The domino theory 
is not a valid one in this case. The pat little 
phrase, “history repeats itself,” combined 
with the history of Europe during the time 
of Hitler creates a totally invalid analogy. 
North Vietnam is not fascist Germany, and 
South Vietnam is not western Europe. It is 
not 1939, or even 1949... or even 59. It is 
1967. The Vietnamese do not claim to be a 
master race and do not want to exterminate 
anyone. 

This is the other side of the world, and an 
entirely different people. This is a people 
who want no more than to be left alone. 
They want peace. They want it under any 
government that can give it to them, but 
they want it under a Vietnamese government. 
Who is more imperialistically greedy? Is it 
Ho or Ky? It is Ky. Who is more Vietnam- 
ese, Ho or Ky? I think Ho. Who worries 
about his country instead of his clothes? I 
think Ho. Ho Chi Minh has the support of 
all of North Vietnam and half of South Viet- 
nam; Premier Ky has to send his generals out 
of the country when he goes anywhere. He 
has the support of, at most, one sixth of the 
Vietnamese people—and most of them are 
in it for dishonest personal gain. Making 
such “Anti-American” statements, I certainly 
hope I am right, but, then, I would not say 
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it if I did not think it is—and think it has 
to be said, 

It has been said that if South Vietnam 
falls, Cambodia will fall. Thailand will fall. 
The Philippines will fall. Australia will fall. 
Korea will fall. Formosa will fall. Hawaii 
will fall. Okinawa will fall. The US may 
even fall! See countries fall, Fall, countries 
fall. Fall. Fall. Fall. 

Oh, really? First, I do not buy that. Sec- 
ond, if Cambodia falls, what have we lost? If 
Thailand and all of Southeast Asia falls, so 
what? In the first place, they would be 
communist, yes, but communism eats it- 
self—or, rather, it dies of internal starvation. 
The USSR is finally proving that, as it swings 
as rapidly towards a socialistic form of gov- 
ernment as the US does. In the second place, 
these people are not, as many would have us 
believe, the Red Chinese; in fact, they harbor 
a definite dislike for the Chinese foreigners. 
Ho uses the Chinese for the sole purpose of 
winning the war he has so long fought. It 
it unfortunate that Ho has misread us (if 
he has), that he equates us with the French. 
We are not the French, and have only our 
race in common with them. We are neither 
colonists nor greedy. We wish only to help 
Vietnam, and I would hope that if Ho would 
give LBJ a chance, the President of the Unit- 
ed States of America would be more than 
willing to take on the whole of Vietnam in 
the War on Poverty, with nothing for us in 
return but gratitude and, if we attached no 
strings, probably an ally and friend; but, 
then, I am overlooking one fact. 

Ho Chi Minh is a communist. However, 
this does not mean he is Chinese. It does 
not mean that he wants the Mississippi Val- 
ley in order to grow more rice, I think that 
despite his political beliefs, he is above all, 
a patriot. Definitely more so than the rul- 
ing South Vietnamese strong men, who build 
castles in Saigon and bars at Tan Son Nhut. 

Let us suppose that all of Southeast Asia 
does fall. Southeast Asia would end up split 
into a dozen small communist factions, each 
a separate and jealously nationalistic entity. 
Actually, Thailand is the only country over 
here that has not yet fallen; the only one 
that resembles what could be called an ally 
of the US. Now, does this mean that the 
Philippines will fall? Most definitely not. 
The difference is that of night and day. 

Australia? The same can be said. 

The entire argument is like saying that if 
Cuba falls, the United States will fall, too. 

Let us go back. Let us assume that the 
Parallel drawn between Hitler and Ho is also 
valid, or at least a possibility. Is it wrong 
that it took us so long to fight back? Is it 
wrong for a man, or a country, to be slow 
to anger? Was it wrong at the time? My 
conscience says, no, but my hindsight says, 
yes. Actually, I wonder if Hitler would have 
been any easier to defeat if we had struck 
earlier, before he had extended so far—before 
we had been able to build up our war 
machine. 

Now I would like to discuss my friends and 
leaders: THE very touchy subject on which 
I could be held highly punishable for touch- 
ing in the wrong way. Of those who control 
my life, and life itself, and of those who I 
live with, I must never speak. 

I feel certain that the troops over here are 
the best in the world. They have a tre- 
mendous sense of humanity, and they have a 
tremendous ability to wage war. The men 
here have that inner courage that is needed 
to go on a night patrol into enemy held 
countryside. They have the sense of humor 
necessary to keep their spirits up when they 
are killing, or being killed. Best of all, they 
are Americans, and Americans of the most 
loyal sort. They are able, and have confi- 
dence in their ability to get a job done. So 
do I. 

Oh, Lord, tell me if the job is really worth 
the Price. Better still, tell my boss. 

One enlisted man was on duty at Deputy 
Ambassador Porter’s residence one evening, 
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and when the Deputy Ambassador came out 
into the yard to put some things into his car 
they struck up a small conversation. About 
this time the children of the villa’s cook ran 
up, and in the manner of most Vietnamese 
children, Began saying, “Nam Dong,” and 
holding out their hands. The conversation 
went something like this: 

Porter: “Aren’t they cute? Whose chil- 
dren are they, I wonder?” 

MP: “They are the cook’s, sir.” 

PAUSE 

Porter: Isn't that cute; they want to shake 
hands.” 

The MP did not have the heart to tell him 
they were asking for money. 

I do not call this knowing the people. This 
man is the Deputy Ambassador. How out of 
touch can any person be? 

The Honorable Stanley R. Resor, Secretary 
of the Army, was in Saigon on his visit to 
this country. Iam sure he must realize that 
he got a “snow job” from those who showed 
him around. For a full hour before he came 
in, chopper after chopper landed with their 
battle casualties. Some were put gently 
aboard an ambulance; others, wrapped in 
ponchos, were loaded on the back of a truck. 
Then the Secretary came in: no ambulances 
in sight, no medivac choppers in sight just 
a flurry of brassy salutes and big smiles for 
à wonderful trip, a fun ride, and an inter- 
esting briefing.” 

Funny, he never did ask the men how 
things were going. No matter though, if he 
did we would have said, “Fine, thank you, 
sir, Just fine.” Would we have had any 
other choice? I wonder what would have 
happened if we would ever say, assuming we 
were given the chance, “rotten,” in front of 
those generals? 

The big American buildup of Vietnam oc- 
curred Over a year ago, and there are, and 
will be many more veterans of this war 
returning home. Some will agree with me, 
some will not. Those that do not will for the 
most part be expressing an attitude that is 
very easy to adopt over here. I find myself 
adopting it. I must feel this way to a cer- 
tain extent as a matter of survival, and to 
do my job. It is what I call the “hate my 
enemy” attitude. 

When a man first arrives “in country” and 
gets off the plane, he begins looking at every 
Vietnamese he sees, wondering if that is the 
one with the grenade. If the man is smart, 
he will never stop looking—I have scrapped 
up many who did. With that sort of mental 
strain in the air, and with the mission given, 
it is not in the least surprising that a GI 
will go home at the end of a year and say: 
“Those dirty Commie Rats! We have got to 
win. We cannot back down.” Then add, 
rather without thinking, “We must help 
those people be free“ —the same people that 
are trying to kill him. How can you beat 
them and give them freedom, both? 

I am learning what a huge word “Futility” 
really is. 

To men who have seen their friends be 
killed or injured, it is easy to say that the 
dirty commies must be beaten at all costs; 
however, when I was in college, one of my 
economics professors brought out an idea 
that neyer before occured to me. He said 
that when a corporation makes a mistake, 
sinking millions into a bad project, they have 
two choices, They can either put more 
money into it to try to rectify the mistake, 
or they can junk the project and write off 
the entire initial investment as a loss by 
bad judgment. The deciding factor is how 
much they expect to get as a Return On their 
Investment. If the correction will cost more 
than the project could make back as an ROI, 
it is best to forget about it and write off that 
initial expenditure because you will be 
losing—whether or not you win. 

The same can be said of lives. We have 
invested over 8,000 American lives in this 
ungrateful, bottomless grave, and we made a 
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mistake. Our leaders seem to be willing to 
invest at least as many more lives to try and 
salvage their mistake—without a thought 
about what kind of return they can expect 
to get. At best, it can be no better than a 
Laos, You are darned right I advocate that 
we make a unilateral withdrawal! That is 
essentially what we did in Laos. 

Will it be honorable? 

Is what we are doing honorable? Is waste, 
waste of lives, honorable? Is it honorable 
to admit a mistake and write it off as a les- 
son learned? Perhaps it is more honorable 
to keep bluffing, keep wasting, and com- 
pound the mistake. 

What will the World think when we go 
home? Tell me what the World thinks of us 
now? What truely great men have ever been 
swayed by what others thought when they 
had to do what was right? Lincoln? 
Washington? Schweitzer? Hammarskjold? 
Christ? Who that lets others run his life 
can go home and sleep with himself at 
night? 

I am not a “peacenik.” I cannot admire 
“peaceniks,” and I have definite doubts as 
to what motivates them. I do not agree 
with their methods and I do not think they 
work. They can do little more than to irk 
the rational man, Those people do nothing 
more than ayoid their duty as citizens, 
especially the duty to serve in their country’s 
armed forces if they are asked. 

Why is that a duty? There is only one 
moral purpose in having an army, and that 
is to defend one’s homeland, his family, and 
his way of life. When an army is used for 
purposes other than this it ceases to be a 
moral thing; it becomes the aggressor. It 
should be used, more specifically, to fight to 
maintain or gain the freedom of the people 
who represent it and constitute it. The 
greatest gift one country can give another 
is its army, and that gift should never be 
given lightly, without thought of the conse- 
quences, the rewards, and the needs and de- 
sires of the other country. It is the gift of 
human life. It must be both necessary and 
appreciated—both necessary and appreciated. 

I have written this with an appreciation of 
my shortcomings, and so it should be read. 
I am not at home reading the papers, I am 
not a civilian. I am an American soldier, 
and proud of it. Iam also thickly embroiled 
in the situation I am commenting on, and 
cannot look at it with a detached viewpoint. 
It is hard to see the progress that is being 
claimed, and it is hard to see the overall 
picture, but I cannot help thinking that it 
is too bad this money and these troops are 
not being used to fight crime, poverty, and 
all the things we worry about back home. 

Well . . when I get out of the service I 
have a final little speech to say to that last 
Sergeant that hands me my discharge: “If 
you ever get another Hitler, call me.” 


A STUDY OF TAX ASSISTANCE TO 
THE STATES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to introduce for appropriate 
reference next week a bill to provide for 
a study to determine in detail means by 
which the Federal Government can as- 
sist each of our States to meet their needs 
for increased revenues. 

Several so-called tax-rebate proposals 
have been introduced this year. Each 
has merit. It is increasingly apparent, 
however, that there is little possibility for 
enactment of any of these far-reaching 
revenue proposals in this session. With 
our necessary additional commitments to 
southeast Asia, and the administration’s 
6-percent surtax proposal still to be con- 
sidered, action on serious tax-rebate 
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measures will in all probability be de- 

ferred for now. I propose that this time 

be used for study and planning. 

My bill provides for: First, establish- 
ment of a 33-member commission on 
State Revenue Assistance, 15 members 
to be appointed by the President, 6 by the 
Speaker, 6 by the President of the Senate, 
and 6 selected by the President from a 
panel of names submitted by the U.S. 
Conference of Governors; second, con- 
sideration by the commission of proposals 
relating to tax sharing; Federal relin- 
quishment of certain tax sources; distri- 
bution, limitations, or restrictions on 
shared revenue; income tax credits; and 
necessary Federal and State controls and 
supervision. 

Mr. President, I am particularly in- 
terested in determining the feasibility of 
relinquishment of certain areas of Fed- 
eral taxation so that States may exert 
their taxing power in these areas with- 
out duplicating or overlapping Federal 
taxes. My bill takes special note of this 
possibility. 

The bill does not call for any specific 
tax rebates and has no set formula. It 
does call for a thorough study and sub- 
sequent report to the President and Con- 
gress about this entire revenue-sharing 
approach. Enactment of my bill would 
allow us to move in an orderly way into 
immediate consideration of this impor- 
tant future policy field, without com- 
mitting us now to specifics. It would af- 
ford us an opportunity to study all the 
possible approaches. 

I believe we can start now in the di- 
rection of revitalized State revenues, 
bringing revitalized State government 
and new life throughout our federal 
system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ss. — 

A bill to establish a temporary commission 
to study and report to the President and 
the Congress with respect to means by 
which the Federal Government can assist 
the States to meet their need for increased 
revenues 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a temporary commission to be known as the 
Commission on State Revenue Assistance 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion”). 

7550 The Commission shall consist of 33 
members as follows: 

(1) Fifteen members to be appointed by 
the President; 

(2) Six members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives from 
Members of the House, not more than three 
of whom shall belong to the same political 

arty; 

e (3) Six members to be appointed by the 

President of the Senate from Members of the 

Senate, not more than three of whom shall 

belong to the same political party; and 

(4) Six members to be appointed by the 
President from a panel of at least eighteen 
persons submitted by the United States Con- 
ference of Governors. 

(c) In making appointments under sub- 
section (b) (1), the President shall endeavor 
to provide representation for industry, labor, 
the academic world, and the general public. 

(d) The President shall designate a chair- 
man and a vice chairman of the Commission 
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from among the members appointed by him 
under subsection (b) (1). 

(e) Seventeen members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, 

(f) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

DUTIES 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Commission to make a complete 
study of means by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may provide assistance to the States 
to meet their needs for increased revenues. 
Such study shall include a thorough ap- 
praisal of proposals that the Federal Govern- 
ment provide such assistance— 

(1) by relinquishing certain areas of tax- 
ation so that the States may exert their tax- 
ing power in these areas without duplicating 
or overlapping Federal taxes, 

(2) by collecting for the States certain 
taxes imposed by the States, and 

(3) by sharing with the States a portion of 
the revenues received from taxes imposed by 
the United States. 

(b) In making its appraisal of the pro- 
posal that the United States share certain 
of its revenues with the States, the study 
made by the Commission shall include the 
questions of— 

(1) the amount of Federal revenues which 
could or should be shared with the States 
each year; 

(2) the distribution of the shared reve- 
nues among the States on a fair and equita- 
ble basis; 

(3) the limitations or restrictions, if any, 
on the use by the States of the revenues 
shared with them; 

(4) the extent of Federal control or su- 
pervision, if any, over the expenditure by 
the States of the revenues shared with them; 
and 

(5) the amounts, if any, of the shared 
revenues which the States should distribute 
for use by their political subdivisions. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall submit a 
final report of the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
January 31, 1969. The Commission may sub- 
mit such interim reports as it deems 
advisable. 


POWERS; ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission, or, on au- 
thorization of the Commission, any com- 
mittee or members thereof, may hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places as the Commission deems advisable 
in carrying out its duties under this Act. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government shall, upon request of the chair- 
man, furnish to the Commission such infor- 
mation as the Commission deems necessary 
to assist it in carrying out its duties under 
this Act. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
chairman may— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such employees as may be ne to assist 
the Commission in carrying out its duties 
under this Act without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates; and 

(2) procure temporary or intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section $109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 5. Members of the Commission who 
are appointed from private life shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 per day for 
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each day they are engaged in the performance 
of duties as members of the Commission, 
and shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties. 

(b) Members of the Commission who are 
Members of the Senate or House of Represent- 
atives, or who hold any Federal, State, or 
local public office, shall serve as members of 
the Commission without compensation, but 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of duties as members of the Commission. 


EXPENSES 
Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be n to 
enable the Commission to carry out its duties 
under this Act. 
EXPIRATION OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to exist 
on March 31, 1969. 


NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference convened in San 
Francisco today. Attending this 32d 
conference are more than 1,200 natural 
resource administrators, biologists, and 
conservation leaders from throughout 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
During the conference, the theme of 
which is “Human Needs and Environ- 
mental Limits,” they will discuss the 
most crucial conservation issues of our 
time. 

A feature of each conference will be 
the address by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute. In that address, the dean of 
American conservationists will comment 
on the state of conservation and the 
problems and opportunities for restoring 
and maintaining natural resources for 
the benefit of all our people. 

This year, “Gabe” chose as his title 
“Where Do We Stand?” I am partic- 
ularly interested in his comments on the 
land and water conservation fund. 

It is known widely that the national 
outdoor recreation program financed 
predominately from that fund is lagging 
because the program needs greatly ex- 
ceed the revenues received. A bill intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] a bill which I am 
cosponsoring, would enlarge the fund by 
crediting to it certain monies received 
from the Mineral and Potash Leasing 
Acts and from the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

Dr. Gabrielson agrees that additional 
money is needed if overall outdoor rec- 
reation programs are to keep pace with 
the demand. But he points out that the 
provision of more money alone will not 
guarantee that this can be done. In ad- 
dition, he recommends that Congress re- 
view its authorization and appropria- 
tions procedures, and he recommends 
enabling the appropriate agencies to 
move promptly to acquire lands intended 
for national seashores, parks, and rec- 
reation areas. Only by making these 
changes, Dr. Gabrielson says, will Con- 
gress assure that we are investing effi- 
ciently in meeting our outdoor recrea- 
tion needs. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Ga- 
brielson’s speech be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE Do WE STAND? 


(Presented by Ira N. Gabrielson, president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, at the 
32d North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif., Mar. 13, 1967) 

The theme of this year’s conference— 
Human Needs and Environmental Limits— 
underscores the most challenging conserva- 
tion issue facing resources administrators in 
this century. Population expansion and the 
forces that accompany it already are sur- 
passing environmental limits in some areas. 
The situation will spread, because man’s ef- 
forts to regulate himself seldom succeed in 
more than a limited way. 

Bringing variation to the monotonous pro- 
liferation of suburbs, sparing needed crop- 
land from development, suppressing pollut- 
ants of air, water, and soil, assuring that 
highways do not mindlessly sever communi- 
ties and countryside, providing opportunity 
for outdoor recreation—in short, deliberately 
shaping our environment instead of being 
shaped by it—requires as much determina- 
tion as it does new technical knowledge. 
Many people decry what they see around 
them. Yet few do much to correct it, to 
support essential programs or to seek new 
authorizations. 

Perhaps too much attention in the past 
has been given to resources specialization 
instead of to resources leadership, Both are 
needed, of course, but we may be giving too 
little attention to the whole while delving 
into its parts. Whatever the reasons, we 
largely are unprepared for the problem of en- 
vironmental ecology that population growth 
has thrust so suddenly upon us. It is a mas- 
sive problem for which everyone bears re- 
sponsibility, but for which no one is fully 
responsible. 

To succeed in guiding our environmental 
destiny rather than being engulfed by it, we 
need new technology, new skills, new con- 
cepts and understanding. But above all we 
need a national determination to use what 
we already know. Delay leads mostly to re- 
treat and defeat. There are few absolute 
answers. No miracle will sweep away these 
problems. Tough ones become tougher and 
Small problems become larger. Available 
know-how must be put to full use in re- 
sources programs. New skills can be fed into 
the process as they are developed. 

Nowhere is the need to put present tech- 
nology to work more evident than in the 
fields of water and air pollution abatement. 
The public is insisting that this be done and 
has proved its intentions by supporting sub- 
stantial expansion of the federal water pol- 
lution control program in 1965 and again in 
1966. The public is willing to pay the bill for 
clean water as the federal Acts and state 
referendums show. 

But there is foot-dragging and delay. In- 
ternational commitments hold down the 
amount of money that is requested for the 
vital sewage treatment construction grants. 
That temporary situation should improve. 

The most damaging and divisive informa- 
tion being circulated about the water pollu- 
tion control program comes mainly from 
those who should be most closely identified 
with it, the sanitary engineers and public 
health authorities. Some continue to spout 
the dinosaur theory that rivers and lakes 
have a waste-assimilation role, that a prin- 
cipal function of the nation’s waters is to 
carry the wastes of one community to the 
next. They let the fact that present treat- 
ment technology cannot remove 10 percent 
or less of some pollutants stand in the way 
of getting rid of the other 90. 

Fortunately, some communities and indus- 
tries are beginning to look upstream to the 
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sources of their water. They are the ones 
who are helping to press for action. But not 
as many, unfortunately, are as willing to look 
downstream, where their own sewage efflu- 
ents go. Fewer yet are those who recognize 
that their effluents, while possibly of no di- 
rect consequence to a watercourse itself, con- 
tribute to an aggregate pollution load of a 
magnitude intolerable to society as a whole. 
This is the focal point of the public hearings 
on water quality standards being held in 
many states today. Our national population 
has become so large, our industrial output 
so great, and our ability to alter land and 
water so formidable that a few resources 
users no longer can be permitted to despoil 
a natural resources values. 

In the heat of arguments over water qual- 
ity standards, sight oftentimes is lost of the 
fact that the ultimate goal is not the stand- 
ards that may be propounded for any state. 
It is whether water, in face of almost limit- 
less demand, will have any reasonable future 
use for anyone and anything. 

Abatement of water pollution is the prime 
conservation issue facing us today. Citizens 
everywhere should insist that their states 
establish the highest possible levels of water 
quality. They also should insist on flexible 
standards that can be upgraded as new 
knowledge becomes available. State stand- 
ards should be reviewed periodically. 

Everyone should guard against being mis- 
led by arguments about costs and economics, 
Certainly, huge sums are involved. But 
these really are investments. All of us lose 
as individuals, and society loses as a whole, 
if water pollution is not controlled. 

The real question is whether we pay for 
pollution or for pollution control. Do we 
pay for control as an investment by way of 
new taxes and costs passed on to consumers, 
or do we pay for tolerating pollution in the 
continued destruction of community values 
and the natural environment? I think the 
choice is obvious. 

The public is being offered a choice in 
another area, too, in the authorization of 
new national parks. We need a few choice 
national parks, to be sure, but the great 
challenge today is not in enlarging the sys- 
tem, but rather in protecting what we already 
have. 

The same population pressure that is cre- 
ating air and water pollution is threatening 
national parks. Humanity is on the verge of 
wearing out some of the country’s most re- 
nown parks. Scenic vistas and natural won- 
ders are seen over the shoulders of encir- 
cling mobs. The National Park Service’s 
charter to administer national parks so as to 
keep their natural values unimpaired for 
the benefit of future generations has col- 
lided head on with public demands. 

Many national parks are being over- 
whelmed by people and automobiles. There 
is no end to political and economic demands 
for more park roads, overnight accommoda- 
tions, restaurants, filling stations, parking 
spaces and picnic places. And in trying to 
cope with the problem, park planning be- 
comes more and more oriented toward mass 
recreation. 

Until it is overturned by congressional ac- 
tion, and I do not believe it ever will be, the 
1916 charter of the national parks system 
holds true. There must be a national re- 
awakening to the purpose of national parks. 
They are not playgrounds, and it never was 
contemplated that they should be. Mass 
recreation should be provided elsewhere. 

The Federal Government should stop try- 
ing to provide in national parks the kinds 
of facilities and services that private enter- 
prise can supply outside. Regional planning 
should be expanded vastly to provide camp- 
ers and other adequate facilities on appro- 
priate federal and state lands adjacent to the 
parks. Constructing major highways that 
spew out thousands of curious but complete- 
ly unappreciative motorists at park entrances 
should be avoided. 
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Much the same holds true for units of the 
national wildlife refuge system which were, 
and still are, being established to preserve 
wildlife. Mass recreation is invading a num- 
ber of refuges, and with it comes the threat 
to their continued usefulness for the wildlife 
they were created to assist. Public-use fa- 
cilities at both national parks and wildlife 
refuges should be limited to those that com- 
plement their intended purposes. If this is 
done, many of the casual vacationers will not 
be attracted to the parks and wildlife refuges, 
Instead, the areas will be used largely by per- 
sons who visit them in connection with the 
reasons for which they were established. 

No one, no park or refuge administrator 
has any legislative directive to accept or en- 
courage mass recreation. Rather, there are 
clear directives to regulate public and pri- 
vate use so as to protect and perpetuate the 
natural values involved. Several years ago, 
in authorizing the Department of the Inte- 
rior to accommodate recreational use on wild- 
life refuges, Congress stipulated that recrea- 
tional use was appropriate only when inci- 
dental and secondary to the primary wildlife 
purposes of any refuge. Additionally, the 
law stipulated that land may be purchased 
outside refuges to accommodate mass recre- 
ation where necessary. No significant areas 
have been purchased under this authoriza- 
tion. 

Nationally, the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund is failing to perform to expecta- 
tions. The primary difficulty is that there is 
not enough money to acquire lands promptly 
in all of the seashores, recreation areas, and 
other projects that have been authorized. 
Several situations contribute to the Fund’s 
inadequacy. First, the income into the Fund, 
particularly from the national recreation- 
user fee, has been less than estimated. Sec- 
ondly, the insistence of Congress that the 
costs of all seashores, recreation areas, and 
parks be borne out of the Fund has created 
unanticipated financial demands. This is 
contrary to what conservationists had in 
mind when they supported the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund program. They 
had expected, and so urged, that the Fund 
complement customary congressional appro- 
priations for these projects. And finally, 
congressional delay in providing necessary 
money has resulted in greatly increased proj- 
ect costs because of land speculation and the 
normal rising value of land. 

Corrective proposals in both the Senate 
and House seek to enlarge the Fund by 
crediting to it certain monies received from 
the Mineral and Potash Leasing Acts and 
from the outer continental shelf. These rec- 
ommendations are good. They deserve wide- 
spread support if the over-all local, state, and 
national outdoor recreation program is to 
grow with demand. 

But merely providing more money is not 
enough. That may help buy a few more 
acres sooner, but unless fundamental pro- 
gram weaknesses are corrected, more money 
only will enrichen speculators still further. 
Changes are needed so that available funds 
can be invested more efficiently toward at- 
taining outdoor recreation goals. 

Inefficiencies of the system must be cor- 
rected by Congress itself. The principal 
weaknesses stem from a combination of de- 
lay and inadequate appropriations. 

It works this way. Congress frequently 
authorizes a new seashore or national park, 
accepting an all-too-often minimal cost esti- 
mate. The new law authorizes only a certain 
sum for the project. It does not appropriate 
the money. This has to be obtained under a 
separate appropriation act, usually the fol- 
lowing year. During this period, speculators 
have a description of the lands authorized 
for federal purchase. Bidding intensifies, 
land prices go up, and the amount authorized 
for the project will cover only part of the 
contemplated purchases. The delay is fur- 
ther accentuated, because an Administration 
seldom requests and the Congress seldom 
provides all of the money authorized for a 
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project the first year. Land acquisition is 
drawn out over a decade or more. 

This inefficient system costs us dearly in 
terms of dollars wasted and recreation lost. 

Both the Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments can help overcome this serious obstacle 
by seeking funds for outdoor recreation proj- 
ects on a more realistic schedule. Congress 
also should re-examine its operating proce- 
dures. Why cannot Congress authorize the 
agency designated to administer a new park, 
recreation or seashore area to proceed 
promptly to commit funds for land acquisi- 
tion up to the amount specified in the au- 
thorization bill? Appropriations could be 
geared to commitments, This would en- 
courage the agencies to submit more realistic 
cost estimates; it also would enable them to 
tie down needed land at a faster pace. This, 
in turn, would help blunt the inflationary 
aspect of land speculation in the project 
area, thereby assuring that outdoor recre- 
ation dollars would be invested more effi- 
ciently. 

This suggestion is not revolutionary, 
Some federal agencies already have congres- 
sional authority to commit funds in ad- 
vance of appropriations, especially in the 
protection and management of resources. 
Certainly, we have had enough experience 
with the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
program to know that this would be a bene- 
ficial tool. Such authority would enable the 
administrative agencies to move ahead as 
rapidly as acquisition and field work would 
permit, The American people would be as- 
sured more recreational benefit in return for 
their money. 

Among the legislative proposals already in 
the 90th Congress are some that deserve im- 
mediate attention. One, which would estab- 
lish a cooperative program for identifying 
and preserving estuaries and coastal marsh- 
es, is of paramount importance to both sport 
and commercial fish and wildlife resources, 
The nation’s coasts and estuaries are under 
great pressure for development, They are 
further plagued by pollution and other forces 
that each year render thousands of acres less 
sulted for fish and wildlife habitat. Estu- 
aries and coastal marshes are the great nurs- 
ery grounds for many fish and wildlife, 

The importance of acting promptly to pre- 
serve the remaining productive areas was 
given impetus by a 1965 recommendation of 
& special advisory panel to the President on 
the prevention of the Pollution of the en- 
vironment. A key section of this proposal 
would require that the Secretary of the In- 
terior pass on applications for dredging, 
channeling, or otherwise altering estuaries 
and similar waters. These Projects, many 
of which destroy natural habitat for fish and 
wildlife, now receive no biological considera- 
tion, Only their potential impact on naviga- 
tion is considered. 

Legislative priority must be given to exten- 
sion of the accelerated wetlands Preserva- 
tion program, due to expire on June 30, 1968, 
Appropriations have fallen far short of the 
authorized $105 million. Continuing the 
program for eight more years, with adequate 
appropriations support, would enable the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to go 
a long way toward achieving wetlands pres- 
ervation goals. 

Legislative priority should be given to au- 
thorization of a Redwood National Park, 
here in California. Surely, enough is known 
about the various suggested sites that a 
large area of true national park caliber can 
be selected. 

Another proposal that deserves support is 
the Wild-Scenic Rivers Bill. Most of the 
Suggestions that have been advanced would 
affect rivers in the West, but there are 
streams in other parts of the country that 
also are worthy of consideration. I believe 
that there is ample opportunity to make the 
framework of any legislation flexible enough 
to include many excellent streams that still 
remain substantially unaltered by man, 
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The work of implementing the Wilderness 
Act of 1964 has barely started. The Presi- 
dent already has sent us wilderness recom- 
mendations to Congress. Others will fol- 
low. The Argiculture and Interior Depart- 
ment agencies will continue to hold hear- 
ings on many more national forest, park, 
and wildlife refuge wilderness proposals, Al- 
ready there are indications that some per- 
sons are thinking of making separate wil- 
derness acts of each of the President's 
wilderness recommendations that must re- 
ceive congressional approval. By doing so. 
they would alter and modify the directives 
of the Wilderness Act of 1964. That basic 
Act, of course, contains the ground rules ac- 
cepted by conservationists. Bending that 
Act would violate some of the principles of 
wilderness preservation to which we all 


I wish to point out that the Administra- 
tion’s recent recommendation for a Lower 
Colorado River Project did more than sug- 
gest keeping dams out of the Grand Canyon. 
The new plan is an admission that there are 
other ways to construct water projects than 
by building reclamation dams to serve 
merely as cash registers. This represents a 
sharp change in philosophy, and one which 
I hope will stimulate broader consideration 
of other more compatible sources of power 
generation in the future, 

It is too early to determine where we stand 
on the studies and ultimate recommenda- 
tions of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. Many user interests believe that 
this review involving the fate of hundreds 
of millions of acres of public land offers op- 
portunities to get new advantages. Some 
have assigned top staff members to follow 
the Commission’s work. The stakes are tre- 
mendous, and conservationists should keep 
fully informed. 

Finally, I want to observe that it is too 
early to predict the impact of America’s 
changing agriculture policy on wildlife and 
recreation. Agricultural surpluses are most- 
ly a thing of the past. The emphasis now 
is on crop production. Some are urging 
that the nation accept a larger responsibil- 
ity for feeding the world. How all this will 
work out is difficult to see, but there is little 
doubt that greater production will mean 
fewer acres in soil, moisture, and wildlife 
conservation practices. It could mean, too, 
that significant wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion advances made under the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 may not be as enduring 
as many of us hoped. 

If it appears that what I have said adds 
up to more fighting to protect natural re- 
sources, that is the truth. 

As long as people act from avarice or po- 
litical expediency, there will be efforts to 
devastate and destroy for private gain those 
resources that have been reserved for public 
use. 
Laws, while necessary, are not enough. 
Only a well informed and militant public 
can ensure that necessary resources restora- 
tion and management will proceed. 

Each of us has a part in maintaining that 
militancy and public sentiment. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC INQUIRY MUST CONTINUE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Honorable True Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the U.S. Exec- 
utive Director of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, recently addressed 
the Royal Netherlands Academy of Sci- 
ences. His speech, delivered at Amster- 
dam on February 27, 1967, makes very 
clear the fine cooperation now existing 
between the Federal Government and 
American universities in furtherance of 
scientific inquiry. Secretary Davis em- 
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phasizes the manifest need for the con- 
tinuance and further expansion of this 
cooperation and inquiry in meeting the 
challenges of today and tomorrow and in 
providing the means to cooperate with 
other nations in their development 
efforts. 

Secretary Davis points out that the 
record of this country in the improve- 
ment of our educational system in all 
fields of learning and inquiry has been 
unparalleled in history. The achieve- 
ments of our economy in conjunction 
with the firm intention of our people to 
improve the quality of their own and 
mankind’s lot in every field, whether 
physical, intellectual, esthetic, and even 
moral, has produced results beneficial to 
the world. The advancements here at 
home have been paralleled by an in- 
crease in an international dialog that is 
aimed at opening indefinitely the fron- 
tiers of the universe and expanding at 
an equal or greater pace the ability of 
mankind to comprehend its many now 
largely hidden riches. To paraphrase 
Chesterton, man hopes not only to put 
his head into the clouds but the clouds 
into his head. Until we find that we 
perhaps are not alone, is this not our 
universe, granted us by the Deity as a 
home, a way of life, and a challenge re- 
quiring mankind’s growth? 

Part of this challenge is ours, and we 
must continue to meet it not only as in- 
dividuals, unafraid to live and accept 
and adapt, but as a nation firmly com- 
mitted to meeting this challenge, cosmic 
though its totality may be. We must 
not allow man’s partially obscured sui- 
cidal tendency, in Vietnam and wherever 
violence degrades mankind, to strangle 
mene right to live and know, to give and 
ove. 

To a great extent, this is why we must 
continue on all levels of both govern- 
mental and private effort to encourage 
and support advancement in all fields 
of intellectual endeavor: in medicine, 
space, general industry, agriculture, the 
arts and humanities, and certainly, not 
least of all, those areas of inquiry which 
are bringing us a better understanding 
of ourselves, our fellow man and our mu- 
tual relationships and responsibilities. 

Mr. President, Secretary Davis speaks 
with authority and understanding as a 
truly involved public servant, banker, 
diplomat, and scholar. I heartily en- 
dorse his words, particularly in light of 
the present political climate surrounding 
domestic spending programs, and rec- 
ommend them to legislator, scientist, ad- 
ministrator, and educator alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES IN FI- 
NANCING SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY 

(By the Honorable True Davis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and U.S. Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, at the Royal Netherlands 
Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, Feb. 27, 1967) 

Everywhere today men of good will are 
earnestly seeking to understand each other’s 
desires, aspirations, and problems. Despite 
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some lapses and some gaps, I think it can 
be said as a general proposition nowadays 
that we have been moving closer together in 
our endeavors to become a community of 
countries capable of spreading to all people 
the fruits of man’s accumulated knowledge, 
of safeguarding and strengthening the 
health of people everywhere, of improving 
environmental conditions affecting their 
lives, and of eradicating wherever it exists 
the disease of illiteracy. 

There now exist among all nations avenues 
of communication for the discussion of ideas, 
the resolution of problems and the amicable 
settling of differences. Between peoples ev- 
erywhere there are now organizations, in- 
stitutions, and societies of learning devoted 
to the exchange of information and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge—in particular, scientific 
knowledge. 

Never before, not even in the high flood- 
tide of Renaissance culture, has the world 
witnessed such a free flow of ideas, nor such 
& movement of students, teachers and schol- 
ars between one university and another, one 
country and another, one continent and 
another. The innumerable cultural bridges 
between peoples and countries that people 
the world over have helped design and build 
reflect the desires of men and women of good 
will in their quest for knowledge and their 
search for understanding. Although our 
goals are numerous, one is paramount above 
all others. That is this: peace on earth, good 
will toward all men. 

My being with you here today is one small 
aspect of this drawing together. My re- 
marks will be directed primarily to the role of 
scientific research in our universities, the 
cost of such research, and the viable partner- 
ship that exists between the Federal govern- 
ment and American universities and colleges. 
In my discussion, however, I propose to deal 
also with some of the concepts and ideas in- 
volved, for an understanding of why we do 
something is equally as important as know- 
ing how we do it. 


II. “THAT LEARNING MAY NOT BE BURIED IN 
THE GRAVES OF OUR FATHERS.” 


Today in the United States there exists an 
Intimate partnership between our Federal 
government and our entire educational sys- 
tem—from elementary schools, through high 
schools and colleges, and on into university 
graduate endeavors, especially in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences. This partner- 
ship which today allocates some $2.3 billion 
yearly to our institutes of higher learning 
alone did not suddenly come into existence. 
It is the culmination of a philosophy that 
grew and developed from concept of educa- 
tion and the role that government should 
play in fostering education and knowledge 
that goes back to the founding of our 
country. 

I would like to look at that past for just 
@ moment before we turn to today’s condi- 
tions, for, as Proust showed in his writings, 
in the rememberances of things past, the 
present often becomes more viable, meaning- 
ful, and more clearly comprehended, 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
when the Puritans of the Bay and Ply- 
mouth Colonies settled in our country during 
the first half of the 17th Century, no other 
community in the world had so large a pro- 
portion of university graduates or of learned 
men. At this time there were no less than 
one hundred and thirty-five graduates of 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin universities 
among them. Their immediate goal was to 
survive against the harsh elements of na- 
ture. Their long-range goal was the educa- 
tion of men’s minds—“ to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to Posterity.” 

Even as they cleared the woods and plowed 
the fields, built their homes and churches, 
they founded a little college which they 
named Harvard. But higher education was 
not their only goal. They were interested 
in education for all, Thus it was that in 1647, 
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a few years after the founding of Harvard 
College, the Massachusetts School Law de- 
creed that every child should be taught, that 

schools should be established, and 
knowledge disseminated so “that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our 
fathers.” 

It was a bold measure at that time to aim 
at universal education through the estab- 
lishment of free schools. It was the begin- 
ning of a partnership between a people and 
their government—in this instance a State 
Government and its citizens. As new States 
came into being, however, this concept of 
universal education quickly grew, and these 
individual partnerships flourished between 
individual State Governments and their citi- 
zens. 

Perhaps it was because we lived so closely 
with the primitive wilderness that it has 
been correctly said that “From the first, edu- 
cation was the American religion.” There 
quickly evolved in the United States a phi- 
losophy of education which we have regarded 
as especially fitting to a democracy such as 
ours: It is, that an enlightened citizenry 
is the sine qua non of a democracy’s sur- 
vival. We early acknowledged that to the 
extent a people’s inherent capacity for in- 
tellectual growth is nurtured, to that extent 
are our cultural institutions strengthened 
and successive legacies from one generation 
to another enriched. 

The United States during the 17th and 
18th Centuries had more than its quota of 
educated men—educated in the fullest and 
broadest sense of the word, men who were 
as equally trained and skilled in the sciences 
as they were in the humanities. When they 
wrote the Constitution of the United States 
they wrote as political scientists, protecting 
by law the inalienable rights of man against 
all forms of tyranny. When many of them 
attempted to incorporate into that Constitu- 
tion provisions to establish within the struc- 
ture of our Federal government institutions 
for promulgating scientific thought and en- 
quiry, they were thinking as physical, biolog- 
ical, and mathematical scientists. No mat- 
ter how they thought, however, they never 
thought as specialists—a species peculiar to 
the 20th Century. They were humanists, 
and as humanists they brought science into 
the highest councils of our land. In their 
daily lives they moved about in the vast 
area of science, the arts, and literature with 
facility and ease. 

Unfortunately, the numerous efforts to 
grant the Federal government constitutional 
authority for the pursuit of scientific en- 
quiry—a pursuit, incidentally, which many 
States individually supported and followed 
all met with failure. They died under the 
prevailing opinion of the farmers of our Con- 
stitution who believed in strong State gov- 
ernments and a weak Federal government. 

While political leaders continued to debate 
the feasibility and practicability of creating 
a partnership between the Federal govern- 
ment and science, the government found 
itself becoming more and more directly in- 
volved with science. A census had to be 
taken, patent laws had to be written, poney 
had to be minted. The country had to be 
explored, the land mapped, mountains meas- 
ured, boundaries established, coast lines 
delineated and coastal waters chartered. In- 
dividual States could not do this. The scien- 
tific requirements for these and other activ- 
ities, arising out of public requirements, fell 
to the Federal government. To fulfill these 
requirements, increasing in number and 
scope as the country grew and the popula- 
tion expanded, the Federal government es- 
tablished scientific bureaus and agencies. 
This process that began in 1790 has con- 
tinued until the present day. 

Although there was a great deal of scien- 
tific activity prior to our Civil War of 1860- 
64, no cohesive fraternity of scientists existed 
and there was little scientific activity of dis- 
tinction when compared to that in Europe. 
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By mid-19th Century, the scientific profes- 
sion had also undergone a marked trans- 
formation. American scientists had become 
distinct from politicians and administra- 
tors—in marked contrast to the political 
leaders and administrators of our Revolu- 
tionary Period who were as well versed in 
science as in the humanities. 

During the Civil War the Navy began to 
make extensive use of scientific advice to 
achieve military objectives, establishing a 
course of action that was to be followed ex- 
tensively by our military establishment. 
Our Congress at this time created the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences as a self-per- 
petuating body of scientists with 
investigating various flelds of science when 
called upon to do so by the government. It 
also directly aided higher education in a 
substantial fashion by passing the Morrill 
Act which appropriated thirteen million 
acres of public land for the use of individual 
States. 

The sale of this land enabled individual 
States to realize sufficient money for these 
purposes of the Act: “for the endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one 
college where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classi- 
cal studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life.” 

This is a statement of aims, and an ac- 
ceptance of the appropriate starting point 
that every nation that is today at the early 
stage of economic development, as was the 
United States then, could take for their 
encouragement, if they also took it as their 
model. 

The importance of this Congressional Act 
cannot be over-stated. It had far-reaching 
and lasting effects upon our economy and 
culture. Since the founding of these insti- 
tutions of higher learning the Federal gov- 
ernment has been involved directly in a 
scientific partnership with our colleges and 
universities—the goal of which has been 
enquiry into those branches of knowledge 
that would simultaneously enrich the lives 
of our citizens and strengthen our national 
security. 

It is unlikely that any American ever 
looked upon the Federal government from 
the 18th to the 20th Century as the grand 
patron of science. Yet this is precisely what 
it was. It had carried out, without being 
aware, John Quincy Adams’ belief that “gov- 
ernment owed humanity the support of sci- 
ence as a necessary element in civilization.” 
It was fortunate for our country that “from 
the beginning the Federal government had 
rendered honor to science and profited from 
it,” for the requirements that the 20th Cen- 
tury imposed on American science and sci- 
entists were equally as demanding as those 
the 18th Century imposed on the political 
scientists who wrote our Constitution. 

Much has happened since the end of this 
preparation for the partnership of the gov- 
ernment and the private sectors in research 
in the United States that we have just been 
examining. But our examination of the 
background has been sufficient, I think, to 
permit us to skip over the rather obvious 
effects of World Wars I and II, to the 1950s, 
by which time it had become plain that sci- 
entific research must be regarded—and 
treated—as one of our most important na- 
tional resources. 

mm 

The challenges that faced us in the 1950s, 
not alone in space, although these were con- 
siderable, but across the entire spectrum of 
scientific enquiry, required the mobilization 
and maximum use of our national re- 
sources—particularly human resources. The 
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sophisticated requirements of our age de- 
manded highly skilled, well-trained, fully 
educated men and women in the humanities, 
social, and natural sciences. The scope and 
enormity of our problems required a greater 
number of college educated men and women 
than our educational system was presently 
capable of providing with existing facilities 
and standard normal operating procedures. 

Education, you will recall, has always been 
the primary responsibility of our individual 
State and local governments in America. 
These, however, were incapable of solving 
alone the sudden educational requirements 
thrust upon them. Tens of thousands of 
schools had to be built, present facilities ex- 
panded and improved, curricula revised, the 
entire educational process accelerated, and 
students stimulated to achieve academic ex- 
cellence. Private, corporate, municipal, 
state and federal resources were mobilized 
into cooperative action to achieve these and 
other desired objectives. 

Working within the firmly established edu- 
cational pattern evolved by our States since 
the early 17th Century, the Federal govern- 
ment began a massive financial aid program, 
especially to higher education, but also to 
education at our elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Today, financial aid from the Federal gov- 
ernment to higher education is channeled 
into almost 2,000 colleges and universities in 
a wide variety of ways to accomplish a wide 
variety of objectives. Within the govern- 
ment are various mission-oriented agencies, 
such as the Department of Defense and our 
Public Health Service, who turn to our uni- 
versities for large components of their basic 
research programs. These and other agen- 
cies also support universities and colleges by 
providing general research grants and sus- 
taining research grants in those particular 
scientific areas with which they are directly 
and vitally concerned. 

The National Science Foundation, which 
was created in 1950, will give almost $500 mil- 
lion in the next academic year to univer- 
sities and colleges to conduct basic research 
and further education in sciences and engi- 
neering. Some of this money will be allo- 
cated to basic research projects originated 
by university professors, approved by NSF, 
to be carried out by individuals or teams of 
scientists. Other funds will go to universi- 
ties to conduct, for instance, special summer 
science seminars, to which teachers from 
other colleges will be invited to lecture. The 
purpose of such seminars is to provide sum- 
mer employment, to bring together groups 
of eminent scientists, and to further the 
scientific education of high school teachers 
by permitting them to keep abreast of cur- 
rent scientific development. 

NSF will also this coming academic year 
continue its efforts to help stimulate aca- 
demic excellence by giving some $35 million 
to institutes of higher learning to improve, 
or upgrade, the quality of teaching and re- 
search, widen the scope of their scientific 
enquiry, and graduate more and better 
trained scientists. 

Another extremely important source of 
Federal aid is the financial support given by 
the government to Federal Contract Research 
Centers (FCRC) administered by universi- 
ties and colleges. There are presently 32 of 
these Research and Development (R & D) 
centers in all areas of the country financed 
exclusively or substantially by the Federal 
government. Examples of these include the 
two Applied Physics Laboratories adminis- 
tered by Johns Hopkins and the University 
of Washington; the Cambridge Electron Ac- 
eelerator, jointly administered by Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, the 
Navy Biological Laboratory and the Law- 
rence-Radiation Laboratory, all administered 
by the University of California; the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, the Kitt 
Peak National Observatory, Brookhaven Na- 
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tional Laboratory, three of five centers ad- 
ministered by a university consortium. 
During academic year 1965 almost a billion 
dollars went to the support of these centers. 
In addition, NSF provided $1.4 million to 
support the Cerro Tololo International Amer- 
ican Observatory in Chile. 

To show how extensive the financial part- 
nership is between the Federal government 
and our colleges and universities, let us ex- 
amine the period 1954-1964. During this 
time Research and Development (R & D) 
expenditures in our universities and colleges 
increased at an annual rate of 16 percent, 
climbing from $290 million in 1954 to $1 
billion, 300 million in 1964. Research and 
Development expenditures in the university- 
administered FCRC’s also increased at this 
same rate. 

In 1954 the Federal government only fi- 
nanced 55 percent of the $290 million spent 
for R & D in our universities. By 1964, we 
were financing 72 percent of the $1 billion, 
300 million spent for R & D. The Federal 
government, moreover, financed virtually all 
R & D in the university-administered 
FCRC’s. That part not financed by the Fed- 
eral government in our colleges and univer- 
sities came from several sources, the largest 
amount from individual universities’ own 
State and local governments. 

The annual rate of 16 percent increase in 
R & D during this 1954-1964 period reflects 
not alone our country’s interest in space, but 
also our country’s employment of science in 
all areas as a national resource to promote 
the general welfare of our people while 
strengthening the cultural institutions of 
our democracy. This becomes apparent when 
we examine the type of research being done 
and the science areas consuming these tre- 
mendous quantities of money. 

Let us look again at the year 1964. Of the 
$1 billion, 300 million expedited at our in- 
stitutes of higher education for R & D—79 
percent went for basic research, 18 percent 
for applied research, and 3 percent for de- 
velopment. When we separate into sciences 
these expenditures, we find that by far the 
greatest amount goes to our life sciences 
medical, biological and agricultural—those 
sciences directly related to saving life and 
nurturing health. Next come the physical 
sciences—physics, chemistry, earth sciences, 
mathematics, and others. The remainder 
goes to engineering. 

Percen -wise, the figures look like this 
for the $1 billion, 300 million spent on R & D 
in universities and colleges; 53 percent to 
life sciences; 24 percent to physical sciences; 
18 percent to engineering; 6 percent to social 
sciences; 3 percent to psychology; and 1 per- 
cent in other sciences. 

When we similarly examine the amount of 
money spent in the university-administered 
FCRC’s for 1964, we find that the pattern 
changes radically. For it is here, in these 
centers, that most of the development is done 
for our institutes of higher learning. In 
1964, 40 percent, or $238 million, was spent 
for basic development; 35 percent for applied 
and 25 percent for basic research, The $352 
million spent for both applied and basic re- 
search was distributed as follows: 92 percent 
to physical sciences and engineering; 7 per- 
cent to life sciences, and 1 percent to psy- 
chology and social sciences combined, 

Year in and year out, our universities and 
colleges account for nearly one-half of all 
basic research performed in the United 
States, most of which is financed by the 
Federal government, as I have emphasized. 
This is attributable to the heavy orientation 
of R & D projects concerned with advancing 
the frontiers of man’s knowledge—the pri- 
mary objective not only of the Federal gov- 
ernment, but also of American scientists. 

Such an accelerated university orientated 
program during the 1954-1964 period I have 
been discussing could not have taken place 
without a corresponding acceleration of our 
program to train scientists. Since 1954 em- 
ployment of full time and part time scientists 
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and engineers and graduate students in our 
universities and colleges has increased at an 
annual rate of eight percent. In January 
1965, there were 250,000 scientists and 
engineers and graduate students employed. 
Of this number, 40 percent were life scien- 
tists; 25 percent physical scientists; 16 per- 
cent social scientists; 13 percent engineers, 
and 5 percent psychologists: At our uni- 
versity-administered FCRO’s there were an 
addiitonal 11,000 scientists and engineers 
employed, all except 100 of whom were 
actually employed in R & D. The majority 
here, however, 93 percent, were physical 
scientists and engineers. 

One extremely important point that I 
would like to emphasize is that during the 
period our Federal government—recognizing 
the importance of science as a national re- 
source—poured billions of dollars into our 
educational system, it neither controlled in- 
tellectual pursuits nor regulated scientific 
enquiry. Nor did it weaken the public and 
private school systems, nor degrade the edu- 
cational processes that have existed in the 
United States since the early 17th Century. 

On the contrary, Federal support and 
financial assistance revitalized intellectual 
enquiry, strengthened our educational sys- 
tems by making more meaningful and fruit- 
ful the partnership between government and 
education, and encouraged in all intellectual 
activity the pursuit of excellence. One of 
numerous examples of this scientific ex- 
cellence is reflected in the number of Nobel 
prizes in physics, chemistry, and medicine 
awarded to Americans between 1953-1964. 
Twenty-eight were so honored, all except 
five or six of whom were educated solely in 
our schools. Yet during the period 1920- 
1940, only 12 of 72 Nobel laureates in these 
categories were awarded to Americans. 

In any relationship of value, such as the 
relationship between our Federal government 
and our universities, both partners have an 
inherent obligation to strengthen and im- 
prove their bonds of mutual interest and 
goals. Our universities and the Federal agen- 
cies in science and education, recognizing 
this obligation, are working continuously to 
improve this relationship, to strengthen our 
national goals and our international objec- 
tives. 

As a nation and as a people we know that 
as we build and enrich strong centers of 
learning across our country, we also 
strengthen the fabric of our freedom and 
the fiber of our democracy. As these are 
strengthened we increase our opportunities 
to bring to poorer countries of the world 
more and more of the fruits and blessings 
of scientific discoveries from which hundreds 
of millions of human beings have too long 
been deprived. 

One of the many existing organizations 
helping to bring the riches of scientific dis- 
coveries to people of the world is the Inter- 
American Development Bank, of which I am 
our country’s Executive Director. Through 
this multi-lateral regional bank, which 
makes loans to speed up a country’s social 
and economic development, we are able to 
utilize some of science’s riches in the fields 
of agriculture, public health, and education. 
These key sectors are the critical elements of 
advancement everywhere in underdeveloped 
countries. To the extent that we accelerate 
advancement in these areas—by providing 
more and better food to a rapidly increasing 
world population, by eliminating or con- 
trolling crippling diseases, by educating and 
training more people to strengthen the cul- 
tural and economic fabrics of their society 
to that extent will we control and eliminate 
the diseases upon which revolutionary move- 
ments feed and grow. 

Our country’s efforts to strengthen the 
economy of underdeveloped nations through 
such organizations as the Inter-American 
Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and the 
United Nations—to mention only a few— 
reflect our belief that more of mankind must 
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share more of science’s inexhaustible wealth. 
President Johnson recently reaffirmed this 
philosophy when he spoke of the goal of 
American science, which is: 

“To follow knowledge, like a star, 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human 
thought.” 

“Today, our enormous investment in 
science and research is our evidence of our 
faith that science can not only make man 
richer—but science can make man better.” 

This is our country’s goal. This is the goal 
of all Americans. I think, too, that it is the 
goal of scientists everywhere. 


PROTESTS AGAINST CONTINUED 
US. MILITARY INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE UNDECLARED WAR IN VIET- 
NAM CONTINUE TO GROW 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
latest in a long series of public protests 
against continued U.S. military involve- 
ment in the undeclared Vietnam war, 
which is now steadily being escalated, 
was published in the New York Times of 
March 12, 1967. In a two and one-half 
page advertisement signed by thousands 
of educators from all parts of the United 
States they appeal to the American peo- 
ple. They ask help to stop the war in 
Vietnam; ask help to stop the killing of 
American youth; ask help to stop the 
death and destruction in Vietnam; ask 
help to stop the squandering of billions 
upon billions of our dollars in Vietnam; 
ask help to bring our boys home. 

I add my support to this appeal for 
help. I hope it will be heeded. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar, 12, 1967] 


EDUCATORS APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
“HELP STOP THE WAR IN VIETNAM” 


Help stop the killing of American youth... 
more than 7,500 already dead protecting a 
corrupt military dictatorship against the 
wishes of the Vietnamese people. 

Help stop the death and destruction in 
Vietnam ... help stop the merciless bombing 
of men, women, and children; help stop the 
use of burning napalm, noxious gases, and 
chemicals that destroy the crops of this al- 
ready impoverished country. 

Help stop the squandering of billions upon 
billions of our dollars in Vietnam. . for 
which we foot the bill through inflation, cuts 
in essential government services, and in- 
evitable tax increases. 

Help bring our boys home, The war con- 
tinues because vital facts about its origin 
and development have been deliberately 
glossed over, distorted, and withheld from 
the American people. Only an informed 
public opinion can stop this barbaric con- 
flict before it escalates into nuclear war. 
Help destroy the myths about the war in 
Vietnam. Help get the truth into your 
community. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

People all over the country are heartsick 
over the war and want to do something 
about it. Take the lead ... get in touch 
with a like-minded colleague, a friend, a 
clergyman, or a neighbor. Decide together 
what you can best do to get the facts into 
your community. Maybe you should dis- 
tribute fact sheets, have discussion groups 
in homes, or have a debate. Perhaps your 
community is ideal for a teach-in or an ad 
in a neighborhood newspaper. Make certain 


that your community’s growing opposition to 
the war is made known repeatedly to Con- 
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gress and the President by letter, telegram, or 
personal visit. 

A wealth of factual material presenting a 
clear and forthright case for ending the 
war is now available. Do you want a reading 
list? film strips? Would you like to know 
what other communities have done, how they 
got started? Then please get in touch with 
us. We will help in every way we can. But 
the important thing is to get started, for 
every increase in casualties, every bombing 
of a bridge, every escalation of the war, makes 
peace that much harder to achieve, nuclear 
war that much closer. ; 

JOIN US IN URGING THAT OUR GOVERNMENT 

1. End all bombings both in North and in 
South Vietnam. 

2. Declare a cease-fire. 

3. Adopt the realistic position that the Na- 
tional Liberation Front is the representative 
of a substantial portion of the South Viet- 
nam people and is thereby destined to play 
a role in any future Vietnam government, 

4. Arrange to implement the 1954 Geneya 
Accords which call for the removal of all 
foreign troops from Vietnam. 

As American citizens we are responsible for 
the actions of our government. And as 
teachers we feel a particular responsibility to 
the youth and children of our nation—and 
of all nations—to guarantee their future. 
No teachers, no American citizen can, in 
good conscience, sit idly by in the face of 
‘this illegal, immoral, and senseless war. 

If you share our views—as a first step 
write, wire or visit your elected representa- 
tives. Impress upon them the need for 
ending the bombing now. 

(Affiliations are given for identification 
purposes only) 
ALABAMA 
Tuskegee Institute 

Abigail Krystall, Eric Krystall, Marilyn 
Magee, David Newby, Richard Riemer, Mar- 
get Robischon, Tom Robischon, Tom Schmid 
and Richard Wasserstrom. . 

ALASKA 
Teachers 

Arthur L. Bruhn, Lois Bruhn, Nancy J. 
Decker, Rubin Decker, Connie Griffith, Ernst 
Marduer, J. E. Koponen, Dick Koryola, Ralph 
Pfiester, Robert W, Small and Carlton K. 
Scott, 

ARIZONA 
: Teachers 

Richard Daigh, Mona W. Dayton, Gerald 
Dulgov, Barbara Elfbrandt, Vernon C. Elf- 
brandt, Richard Gorby, Muriel T. Herhold 
and Ruth G. Yeager. . 


Arizona State University 


Donald W. Gieschem, Naomi Harward; 
Thomas Ford Hoult, Ted B. Humphrey, Ed- 
ward G. Lesko, Bonnie A. Nelson, T, A. 
Votichenko and William M. Wingfield. 

a University of Arizona 

Briggs Ackert, Patricia Ackert, James R. 
Anthony, Jonathan S. Barker, Stanley Bash- 
kin, Jéan Robert Beck, Claude F. Bennett, 
Ulrich H. Bents, Frederick R. Black, Leon 
Blitzer, Robert W. Bretall, Phillip C. Chap- 
man, J. L. Cowan, John E. Crow, Paul E. 
Damon, Jack Emory Davis, D. J. Donahue, 
Roy M. Emrick, Arthur A. Evett, and Donal 
M. Freeman. 8 

J. R. Hambenne, Henning Jensen, John O. 
Kessler, Robert J. Kreyche, John A. Leavitt, 
Babette Luz, Clifford M. Lytle, James E. 
McDonald, Bruce McGrew, L. C. McIntyre, Jr., 
J. M. Mahar, Hormoz Mahmoud, Paul S. Mar- 
tin, Ralph E. Mitchell, Robert H. Parmenter, 
Earl H. Pritchard, Louis Ramaley, Alan R. 
Raucher, Jeffrey Ridenour, John W. Robson, 
Thomas F. Saarinen, Frederick J. Schmitz, 
Roland V. Shack, Bernard S. Sil p 
Lorenza H. Snow, Dan Stanislawski, Morris 
Starsky, Corneluus Steelink, Carl T. Tomi- 
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zuka, Andrew W. Wilson, Clifton E. Wilson 
and David J. Woloshin. 


Other Institutions 


Neil Benson, Warren E. Benson, Amos H. 

Hoff and Sylvia S. Meixner. 
CALIFORNIA 
Teachers 

Roy Abad, William Abrams, Jorge Acevedo, 
Martha Acevedo, Eyrle W. Aceves, Carolyn 
Adams, Margaret Agretelis, Marlene Ahnne, 
Norman Airoldi, Marguerite Allen, Paul An- 
dersen, Bruce Anderson, Lena L. Anderson, 
Robert S. Anthony, Sonia Appell, Jerry Arena, 
Surrinder S. Arman and Philip H. Arnot, Jr., 

Marshall Axelrod, Walter Bajor, James E. 
Ballard, Kalma Barne, Meryl C. Barnes, Norah 
K. Barr, Edward Barton, Walter Bava, Eleanor 
A. Beach, Thelma Beckerman, Donald Behm, 
Hanna Bergas, Pearl Berkelman, Eugene V. 
Bernd, Evelyn Berns, Abraham R. Beytin, 
Phyllis F. Beytin, Evelyn M. Bishop, Darwin 
Bjerke, Judith B. Brandes, Rosalie Bole, Der- 
rell Bond, Marge Bond, Paula C. Bowman, 
Thomas Boyden, Ted W. Bray, Mary Breen 
and Jerry Bres. 

Don Brings, Beatrice Brooks, Micki Brough- 
ton, Jim Brovelli, Alfred Brown, Kenneth H. 


"Brown, C. Robert Brush, John F. Burgoa, 


Betsy Campbell, Barbara Carleton, Nello F. 
Carlini, Richard. Carlson, William Carpmill, 
Robert S. Carter, Wallace Chaney, Sr., Carol 
Lee Chapnick, Laura P. Cahse, Evelyn R. 
Chatman, Eva Churton, Alan Clark, Johanna 
Clark, Jack R. Coffey, Harvey Cole, Robert 
M. Cole, Carol Commins, Arthur Cooper- 
smith, Elizabeth R. Cordes, Jerry Cordon, 
Eva Corey, Melvin R. Cox, Hilda J. Craddock, 
Sarah Crome, Josie Crystal, Wm. T. Dane, 
Jeanne Delp, Olivia Del Rio. 

William M. Dickinson, Ann L. Dixon, John 


R. Doherty Robert S. Donn, Paul Drakbin, ` 


Anne Dreyfuss, F. Driscoll, Dion D. Dubois, 


"Victoria Durant, Patricia Dyer-Bennet, Chas. 


Echternacht, Raphael A. Edmonston, Beverly 
I. Elgner; Jerome Eisenman, Hope G. Elkins, 
Frank C. Elliot, Maurice F. Englander, Nancy 
Erb, Jack Fairchild, Jack Fasman, Edwin 
Feldman, George Felker, III, Eileen Fenske, 
Iris Ferdland, L. D. Ferland, Terry Field- 
house, June R. Finis, Doris L. Fink, William 
Fink, Kenneth Finlayson, Mary Fitzmaurice, 
Alta Fly, Sydwell D. Flynn. 

Marie Fontenrose, Luisa Forbes, Beverly J. 
Ford, Mary Forth, Mary C. Foster, Thelma B. 
Fox, John Franklin, Sue Friedlaender, Robert 
H. Frierson, Veraine Frierson, Joseph Fulford, 
Manfred H. Funk, Judith Gass, Karen George, 
Judy Gershenson, William B. Getzelman, 
Madeline Ginsburg, Kenneth Glasgow, Leon- 
ard Glasser, Milton Goldman, Beverly Gor- 
ham, Sylvia Gott, Clotilda C. Gould, Scott 
Graff, Gail A. Graham, Elizabeth Gravalos, 
Sandra Greenspan, Robert L. Griswald, Rob- 
ert Hahnel, Mary C. Halley Donald K. Halvor- 
son. 

Clarence W. Hampton, Mrs. C. W. Hamp- 
ton, Phil Hardyman, Nancy Harlan, Lucille 
Harmon, Patricia Harre, Luther R. Harris, 
Herbert G. Hart, Judith Hartman, Ray Hart- 
man, Stuart Harwood, Sheila Henry, W. Rob- 
ert Herrel, Benjamin M. Herring, Sylvia K. 
Herring, Yetta Heynick, Mary Beth Higman, 
Stephanie Hiller, Robert E. Hilmoe, Margaret 
Hoberg, Stephen R. Holman, Faith Horn- 
bacher, David E. Horne, Jane V. Hughes, 
Spahr Hull, Barbara Hulsebus, Jack Hutton, 
Sharon Imai, Martha M. Irons, Lucietta Irwin, 
Elizabeth Jackson. 

Julianne Jansen, Clem Jeep, Howard P. 
Jeter, Everett Johnson, Margaret B. Johnson, 
Melvyn L. Johnson, Mildred L. Johnson, Pa- 
tricia A, Johnson, Marilyn Jones, Alfredo Jor- 
dan, Florence Juvinall, Eugene Kadish, Er- 
nest Kalm, Murray_A. Kaplan, Ernest Kar- 
stein, Jr., Fredric A. Kaufman, Thomas Kawa- 
kami, Alfred H. Kazmier, Harry W. Kelley, 
Ying Lee Kelley, Clayton Kelly, Janet E. Ker- 
noll, Richard B. Kidd, Gerald Klenck, Graham 
Knight, Maria Knight, Jonquil Kohls, Stanley 
Kohls, Carolyn Kolka, Gita S. Kornfield, 
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Deanna J. Kuhn, L. P. Lakas, Karen Lands- 
man, Katherine Leffler, Leland Lena, Saul 
Levinson, H. E. Lezzeni, Linda E. Lewis, Steve 
Liatos, Gene Lipson, Henry Lohmann, Jr., 
Carol H. Lokken, Alfred Lukavich. 

Philip Luks, James Lynch, Charles Lyons, 
Robert MacDonald, Norah I. McCardell, Linda 
McCloud, Mary Ellen McDonnell, David L. 
McKean, Lois McMillan, Elaine Maibaum, 
Kiyo Mamestsuka, Martin Marcus, Morton 
Marcus, Jack M. Marks, Rose Marshall, Jo- 
seph A. A. Martin, Ida Martini, Signe I. 
Mattson, Jack H. Meier, Pat Memsi¢, Earl G. 
Minkwitz, Elizabeth Mitchell, Betty Moffett, 
George L. Moore, Carol Morel, Anne Morgan, 
Jean R. Moses, James R. Mulholland, Kristin 
Mumm, Bill Murdock, Diane Murray, Gladys 
Naitoh, Clark Natwick. 

Myra Nebel, Norma Newman, Elizabeth 
Nichols, Carroll E. Nickels, G. B. Norall, A. J. 
Olson, Charles C. Paine, Robert Parker, Helen 
Jane Patterson, Marty Paull, Richard C. Pay- 
ton, Robert Pearson, Deidre G. Peaslee, 
Rodger Perelli, Gerald Peterson, Marjorie Pet- 
tit, Marjorie E. Phillips, Norene A. Phillips, 
Florence Piliavine, Michael J. Pinto, Margaret 
Boos Martin Ponch, Nancy Ponch, Evelyn D. 

Robert W. Pritchard, Lynn E. Pryer, F. B. 
Pustay, Gale Randall, Joan R, Raphael, Wil- 
liam E. Reidsema, Helen Renfro, Phyllis Rich- 
mond, Arielle Ridley, Susan Rizzo, Barbara 
Rodney, Zena P. Rodni, Lottie Rosen, Karen 
Rosenzweig, Aruna Roy, Dwight Sandifur, 
Irene Sapir, Jautrite Savage, Derril W. 
Schneider, B. G. Schonborn, John de. 
Schuermann, Elizabeth Shaw, Bertha B. 
Sheets, Ralph Shroyer, Betty Silverman, 
Sharry-Simeri, Roberta Simms, David Smith, 
Frederic Sonenberg, Deena Sortland, William 
Sousa, Ann Spake.. 

Sol Spears, Suzu Speier, Eric A. Spieker- 


man, Lois Sprague, Gail Sredanoyic, Juanita 


R. Starck, Virginia Steele, Susan Sternbane, 
Marjorie Stokell, George D. Stokes, Vittorina 
R. Stokes, Nancy Stouffer, Lee Ann Strain, 
Charles R. Stuart, Gloria Suffin, Anne Suss- 
man, Beno Taini, Clarence A. Taylor, Ted 
Tenenbaum, Shirley Tepper, Gwen Thoele, 
Ken Thollang, Susan Tirsch, Judith M. To- 
bin, Barbara J. Todd. 

Robert Trask, Walter K. Tresize, Rudie W. 
Tretten, Daniel Treudenthal, Jeff Tudisco, 
Michael Tugendreich, Anna Vaczek, Doris 
Vallon, Mary E. Van Patten, Ann Waldo, Law- 
rence J. Waldron, Gerald Walker, Martha 
Wallace, Sheila Wander, Isabel Waters, 
Dwight Webb, David A. Whitver, Brien Wil- 
lams, Henry Williams, Joyce L. Wilson, Mark 
Wittenberg, Dorothy Wolfrom, Frank Wright, 
Samuel Wright, Bernard Young, Garnet N. 
Young, Martha Young, Dan W. Zeller, Serge 
Zimberoff. i 

California State colleges 

Georgia Babladelis, Peter A. Griffin, Stanley 
P. Hughart, Ronald G. Rabedeau, Alfred 
Sheets, Stuart Silvers, Shirley Shapiro, James 
Sorrells, C. W. Telford, Nancy Wagner. 

City College of San Francisco 

Darwin Alonso, Margaret B. Ancker, Sidney 
Ancker, Alfred Averill, Ralph Bauer, Merritt 
T. Beckerman, William Y. Bell, Jr., Robert H. 
Berman, Waddington Blair, John Booher, A. 


G. Bratoff, Grace M. Brown, James E. Cag- 


nacd, Margaret B. Cain, John Caris, James H. 
Conley, Paul J. Crawley, Alice B. Cuttrell, 
H, E. Davis, J. S. Elworthy, Diane M. Fair- 
child, Richard Fenner, John O. French. 

Mrs. F. E. Gantwer, Catherine Geissler, 
Ralph T. Granneberg, Wm. Grothkopp, Jr. 
John Hallock, Bruce F. Hannah, James Har- 
an, Paul G. Hewitt, Katherine Hondlus, Helen 
O. Huffman, George Hutchins, Richard 8. 
Innerst, Masha Z. Jewett, John N. Johnson, 
Robert O. Johnson, Edward S. Jordan, Jose- 
phine Kennedy, Harold E. Korf, Walter C. 
Krumm, Mrs. Walter C. Krumm, Stephen 
Levinson, Lloyd Luckmann, Roberta Lumb, 
Donald ©. Marcus, Walter E. McCloud. 

E. W. Mead, Franchon Mead, Robert Mess- 
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man, Burt W. Miller, Eric Moeller, Robert M. 
Morton, Maueline Mueller, Michael W. Mul- 
lin, Gertrude N. Norgard, Ronald Pelsinger, 
Donald J. Peterson, Maurice Power, Wm. G. 
Richardson, John E. Ross, Eileen Rossi, San- 
dra Schlesinger, E. E, Smith, David. Spears, 
William Svabek, Alfred J. Tapson, Edward 
Taylor, Victor R. Valo, Edward T. Walsh, 
Vivian Ward, W. Merle Weldman, Warren 
White, S. B. Ziegler. 


Diablo Valley College 


Harvey Berman, Diane Bruckmeier, Dan W. 
Clancy, Lewis Fonseca, Silas E. Gould, Wil- 
liam K. Harlan, Margreta G. Kimball, Joseph 
A. King, Helen Lindgren, Warren Pearson, 
Raymon Stansbury, John O. Stevens. 


Foothill College 


Diane Appleby, Ronald E. Ingalis, C. M. 
Keen, Joan MacDonald, James Mauch, Con- 
stance Mundrick, Henry Rink, William O. 
Walker. 

Laney College 

Jack Atkins, Robert Berke, Ruth G. Decker, 
George Donovan, Jerome Herman, Nicole Hol- 
lander, Hilda Johnston, Oliver Kellogg, Flora 
Kirschner, Alan R. Meisel, Shirley Nedham, 
Hannah Neibner, Ned Pearlstein, Janice 
Smith, Martena Wilson. 


Merritt College 


Suzanne Adams, Raymond A. Barnett, 
Helen L. Bersie, Jean M. Chapman, Helen 
Creagh, Don Denison, Ronald F. Eberhart, 
Cathleen W. Gaffney, Roland A. Gangloff, 
Ann K. Godfrey, Lucile W. Green, Mary C. 
Greer, George S. Hilton, Donald Hongisto, 
John A, Jenkins, Elizabeth B. Linton, Stan 
Shaff, Natalie Snyder, Leehand Spencer, Elve 
Wallenstein, Maurice Wolfe. 


St. Mary's College 


J. B. Arnold, Edward D. Beechert, Bruce 
Boone, A. H. Chiappe, Henry D. Cohen, Rich- 
ard A. Deering, Albert Dixon, Joseph Don- 
garra, Albert Dragstedt, Selina Faulhaber, 
Per Fjeld, Benjamin Frankel, Stephen Gold- 
stine, George L. Hersh, Thomas G. Maskaleris, 
Rev. Peter J. Riga, Merrill Rodin, Samuel 
Schuman, Mary D. Springer, Norman 
Springer, W. L. Stover, James Townsend, Jr., 
Richard P. Wiebe. 


San Francisco State College 


Ralph Anspach, Walcott H. Beaty, Arthur 
Benavie, A. K. Bierman, Audrey Bohm, Dennie 
Brigga, Sherri Cawan, Jerald A. Combs, Arlene 
K. Daniels, John Del Torto, Andrew Deskins, 
Robert E. Dreher, Marvin B. Freedman, David 
Freeman, Richard Fresco, Don Gibbons, 
George R. Gilmour, Iden Z. Goodman, Jules 
Grossman, John J. Hunter, Joseph E. lick, 
Morton J. Keston, John W. Kinch. 

Theodore C. Krober, R. Peter Lewis, William 
M. Littell, John D. McCaffrey, Henry McGuc- 
kin, Jr., Herbert Naboisek, Harvey Peskin, 
Andrew P. Phillips, Jerome E. Podell, M. L. 
Rappe, Stephen Rauch, George Rothbart 
R. W. Schweitzer, John L. Shover, Hyman 
Silver, Fred Thalheimer, Herbert H. William. 


Sonoma State College 


John S. Bullen, Robert Clayton, Joseph E. 
Feldman, Bernice Goldmark, James L. 
Kormier, Stanely V. McDaniel, Warren Olson, 
Dorothy N. Overly, Leonard Rising, Ken 
Stocking, Phillip O. Temko, Hobart F. 
Thomas, Jerry Tucker. 

Stanford University 

Herbert L. Abrams, Robert P. Baker, Allen 
B. Barbour, Alan R. Beals, Harumi Berfu, 
Carol Bentz, Marc Bertrand, John D. Black, 
Felix Block, Keith Boyle, Robert McA. Brown, 
Lawrence Buss, Sidney Cahn, William Calin, 
Jerome Charyn, Marlene Charyn, Shirley 
Clark, Norma D. Crockett, Albert J, Cuerard, 
David N. Daniels, Donald Davidson, Julian 
M. Davision. 

Grace G. DeBell, Jerry Dibble, Louise L. 
Dibble, A. R. Diebold, Jr., Melvin A. Edel- 
stein, Arlee R. Ellis, Terrence Emmons, 
Donald Fanger, Leon Festinger, Norman 8. 
Fiering, Robert Finn, Newell F. Ford; Ivan 
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B. Gendzel, David Gilbarg, Albert E. Cilleece, 
Rose Grobstein, John G. Gurley, Richard 
Harvey, Ruth C. Henderson, Gerald Hiken. 

David S. Hogness, Emile. Holman, Samuel 
Kailer, Joseph Katz, Kay Kinselia, Paul H. 
Kirkpatrick Genevieve Knupfer, Harold A. 
Korn, Jacques Kornberg, Anne T. Koste- 
lanetz, George Leppert, Max M. Levin, Ralph 
Libby, Frank Lobdell, Charles Loewner, Luigi 
Luzzatti, Julius Margolis, Henry Mayer, 
John McCarthy, Rev. Stuart McLean, Mau- 
rice Meisner, Daniel Mendelowitz, Diane Mid- 
dlebrook, Jay Neugeboren, Donald S. Orn- 
stein, James A. Paulsen, Ralph Phillips, 
Thomas F. H, Plaut. s 

Ann Purdy, Merie C. Rabine, Lelland J. 
Rather, Leonard Ratner, Mrs. Leonard Rat- 
ner, Bernard Roth, Allan J. Rosenberg, Hans 
Samelson, Nevitt Sanford, L. J. Schneider- 
man, Helen Schrader, Stanley L. Sclove, Sarah 
Semans, Blair Simmons, Mrs. Blair Simmons, 
Alec Skolnick, William W. Smith, Eugene 
Sobel, George F, Solomon, Donald C. Spencer, 
George R. Stark, Charles M. Stein, Peter S. 
Stern, Gerald Stone, Gabor Szego, Frank von 
Hippel, Paul Wallin, Douglas K. Wood, Jane 
F. Wyman, Irwin D. Yalom, Charles Yamof- 
sky, Arthur B. Zelman. 


University of California, Berkeley 


Gerald D. Berreman, Jack M. Bloom, 
Bernard M. Brown, Noam Chomsky, Freder- 
ick ©. Crews, Joseph Fontenrose, Myron 
Gordon, Frances W. Herring, Morris W. 
Hirsch, Robert Kabak, Kurt Kreith, Richard 
Lichtman, Anthony Ostroff, Norman Rabkin, 
H. Rubin, Carl E. Schorske, Peter D. Scott, 
Stephen Smale, R. C. Strohman, A. H. Taub, 
Donald M. Wilson, L. Wolfsy. 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Charles Chastain, Donald M. Dubois, A. E. 
Flanigan, Jay W. Friedman, Montgomery 
Furth, Daniel Gallin, Keith Gunderson, A. E. 
Hurd, Donald Kalish, David Kaplan, Nikki 
Keddie, Betty Jo Korney, Herbert Morris, 
Milton I. Roemer, C. Wade Savage, E. G. 
Straus, John M, Taurek, Joseph M. Weinstein, 
M. G. Wurtele. 


University of California, other branches 


Inge P. Bell, Donald V. Black, Gerald 
Friedberg, Doris Herrscher, Roland Hoer- 
mann, J. Roger Holdstock, Don L. Jewett, 
Daniel Keller, M. R. Krom, Walter E. Kuhl- 
man, John H. Madison, Stephen Shapiro, 
Sherman Stein, Grover C. Stephens, 


University of the Pacific 


George P. Blum, Lewis S. Ford, Clifford J. 
Hand, Theodore MacDonald, O. Boyd Mathias, 
R. Eugene Rice, James A. Riddles, Gene Wise. 


Other institutions 


D. R. Anderson, Jean Barrett, Thomas V. 
Barrett, Gerald Berton, Rev. John P. Brown, 
Allan M. Butler, Rev. Colby Casswell, Norman 
S. Cohen, Albert S. Cook, G. E. De Witt, Dave 
Dietrick, Miriam Dyer-Bennet, W. H. Ferry, 
Paul F. Fink, Harold Foster, Helen B. Frazee, 
Rev. Samuel Garrett, Norman K. Gottwald, 
John Greever, Hugh J. Hamilton, Hallock 
Hoffman, Judith A. Hunt, Robert T. Ives, 
Robert C. James, James A. Joseph, Charles R. 
Kessler, Richard A. Kramer, Irving F. Laucks, 
Lucile Newman, Milton R. Nitsch; Lawrence 
Rouillard, Leo P. Sack, Douglas L. Saxby, 
M. Hugh Schwab, Frank C. Wegener, Alvin M. 
White, George Wickes. 

COLORADO 
Teachers 

Mary King Hobson, Ruth G. Knight, Marie 
Landen, Helen Nocke, Douglas G. Piper, Jo- 
seph A. Curtis, Joan A. Thomson. 

University of Colorado 

Ann Beatty, Cosimo Corsano, James Don- 
ald Monk, Leonard Moskovit, Richard Lewis 
Roth, Ruth Rebekka Struik, Walter H. Up- 
hoff. 

CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut College 

Konrad Bieber, Gordon Christiansen, John 

B. Friedman, Paul H. Garrett, Philip A. Gold- 
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berg, Richard H, Goodwin, Mackie L. Jarrell, 
Hazel A. Johnson, Glen L. Kolb, Suzanne 
Macpherson, William A. McCloy, Bernard I. 
Murstein, William A. Niering, Mason T. 
Record, Helen Reeve, Dorothy Richardson, 
George K. Romoser, Ernest Schlesinger, Trudy 
E. Smith, Virginia W. Vidich, James H. Wil- 
liston. 

* University of Bridgeport . 

D. LeRoy Ashby, Ian Bruce Berger, Leonard 
Chernila, Christopher Collier, Sol Feigen- 
baum, Alfred G. Gerteiny, Anthony M. Grazi- 
ano, Anne G. Greenbaum, Ralph S. Holloway, 
Abraham Kovler, Stuart A. Mayper, John 
Mellor, Howard L. Parsons, Ralph H. Pickett, 
Bruce M. Stave, A. B. Urbansky, Hassan F. 
Zandy. 

Wesleyan University 

Robert L. Benson, Richard Buel, Jr., Jona- 
than. Collett, Stephen D. Crites, Fredrick de 
Boer, Jennifer de Boer, James S. Helfer, John 
C. Hoy, William Kerr, Elizabeth L. Kidder, 
George W. Kidder III, W. Nicholas Knight, 
John D. Maguire, Edward J. Nell, Jr., Wyman 
W. Parker, J. E. Parsons, Richard R. RePass, 
R. A. Rosenbaum, Karl E. Scheibs, Paul 
Schwaber, James Steffensen, Jr., John E, 
Thiesmeyer, Daniel P. Tompkins, Guy Kevin 


Whitfield. : 
Other institutions 


Robert Brustein, Rena Vivien Clahr, Jea- 
nine Deyling, Thomas I. Emerson, Robert J. 
Griffin, Evelyn Harris, Friedrich Kessler, Vicki 
R. Lewin, Nancy Malone, Peter Meyer, Eric 
Prokosch, Charles A. Reich, Louise J. Rosen- 
baum, Clyde W. Summers, Willard Uphaus, 
Ellen L. Walker, Willlam G, Walker, Nat Wer- 
ner, Marylin A. Whitfield, Cecil -Yampolsky, 
Elizabeth Zuraw. 

DELAWARE 
University of Delaware 

Malcolm B. Baird, John J, Beer, Robert J. 
Bresler, C. A. Carpenter, Jr., Merton Christen- 
sen, Thomas L. Erskin, David E. Ingersoll, 
Judith Kirkpatrick, Michael Martens, Ronald 
E. Mortin, John P. McLaughlin, Francis Mel- 
ecri, Albert E. Myers, Paul A. Newlin, Fred- 
erick J. Roberts, Jack A. Robinson, A. Z. Ro- 
mano, Charles W. Scruggs, Evan Seymour, 
Mark Sharnoff, Jerome Siegel, Roger H. Sun- 
dell, Ronald Wenger, Raymond Wolters, C. L. 
Wright. : 

N ILLINOIS 
Teachers 


Kathryn A. Akin, Waurinne S. Anthony, 
Elsa Atkins, June Baily, Paula L. Baron, Mar- 
tha Bass, Natalie M. Bayer, Arnold F. Becch- 
etti, Marilyn B. Becchetti, Bernice Becic, Wil- 
Mam Becic, Gertrude Berger, Timuel D. Black, 
Ruth B. Blackman, William Block, Sylvia A. 
Bloom, Max Bluestein, Asta E. Bowen, Rich- 
ard Boyajian, Adeline A. Brorsen, Louise 
Burge, Alan L, Butler. X 

Zelda Chevalier, Barbara Clinchy, Maxy 8. 
Cohan, Phyllis Conner, Felice H. Davis, Metta 
Davis, Mrs. G. R. Deaton, John G. Delin, 
Laurel K. Delin, William Dresden, Jack L. 
Ellison, Aber Feinglass, Helen Field, Maxine 
Fineberg, Thomas.A. Fineberg, J. A. Foley, 
Mrs. J. A. Foley, Elizabeth Fooden, Ellouise 
M. Ford, Sally Francis, Maya Friedler, Doro- 
thye F. Glatt, Louise Gratch, Lois Greenberg, 
Ruth Greene, Sarita Gruenberg, Florence P. 
Hackman, Caroline B. Halsted. 

Marion P. Hamilton, Gary. V. Harris, Sheila 
Harter, Shirley Hartnett, Clara 8. Hayes, 
Elaine Igelman, Augusta Hewlett, Marianne 
K. Idol, Mary Jacobson, Linda L. Jenewein, 
Bonnie, Jones, Dorothy Jones, Marie Kager, 
Blanche Kahn, Ted A. Kallchuk, Elaine Kap- 
lan, Isobel Katz, Marion C. Kells, Sarah Ken- 
yon, Larry King, Nancy K. Kohls, Sarah Korn- 
acker, Philip Kassoff, Inez Ladenson, Abba 
Leiter, James S. Leming, Shirley Lens; Sylvia 
Lerner, Charlotte Levin, Mildred B, Levy. 

Genieve H. Lewis, Beatrice Lieber, Robert 
Lieberman, Cyrel Logan, Wilma McCool, Lola 
Margolin, Eldoris J. Mason, Saul Mendelson, 
Harold G. Miller, Chester Milosovich, Lucia 
Minnerly, Faith Meek, Juaria A. Moore, Helen 
Murner, Elaine C. Murphy. 
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Murial Moulton, Mr. T. G. Nakazawa, Sam 
Nathan, Violet Nathan, Dolores Nathanson, 
Adele Neems, Florence Nemkov, Irmgard Nei- 
man, Doris Nesbitt, Mrs. Lendor Nesbitt, 
Rozell Nesbitt, Natalie Newhoff, Chloteal B. 
Nicholas, Mary W. Octigan, Dorothea Pante- 
nos, Edith Peal, Bernice Perlman, Dora Pich- 
eny, Mona Podore, Monya Z. Pokras, Joy 
Polster, William Postl, Elaine L. Prag, Mrs. 
Paul Proksa, Claudia Purnell, Jean Quinn, 
Estelle Rapaport. 

Joyce F. Reynolds, Faith Rich, Sunda 
Richards, Susan Ring, Renee Rosen, Sylvia 
Rosnick, Mrs. Joseph Rous, Estelle Rubin- 
stein, Pauline Salzman, Susan Sax, Gertrude 
Schack, Tobey Schein, Florence Schorow, 


Mitchell Schorow, Ruth Shriman, Donald L. 


Schultz; Edythe E. Schur, May Eegal. 

Nancy Shellenberger, Elaine Shocket, Agnes 
M. Shortino, Marga A. Shubart, Enid Sigu- 
nick, Betty Silver, Norbert Simon, Louis 
Skolnick, Donald D. Smith, Joyce A. Solomon, 
Eleanor Sonnichsen, Fannie Strinel, Evange- 
line A. Swan, Hene Tamarkin, Barbara Taylor, 
Harold Todd, Lillian Treka, Lois M. Turner, 
Nina Turner, John J. Walsh, Morris Yanoff, 
Lillian J. Yaross, Herbert Zipper. 

Bethany Theological Seminary 
Alvin F. Brightbill, Dale W. Brown, Earl 


W. Fike, Jr., Robert W. Neff, Donald E. Miller, 
Paul M. Robinson, David J. Wieand. 
Chicago Medical School 

Robert C. Busch, Joseph T. Gault, Hyman 
J. Hirshfield, Herbert I. Lerner, Leigh E. 
Rosenblum. 

Crane Junior College 

Richard, Bass, Theodore Eisenberg, Samuel 
Flesher, Virginia A. Hajek, Barbara E. Hor- 
beg, William J. Leahy, Robert J. Witter. 

Illinois Teachers College, Chicago North 

David N. Appel, Rose Brandzel, Norman 
Britan, Barbara Cropper, Emily W. Ellison, 
Thomas Farr, Wm. L. Howenstine, Hugh S. 
Moorehead, Henry A. Patin, Sholom A. Singer, 
Beatrice Young, Irwin Widen. 


Mayfair-Amundsen Junior College 


Stefany Brot, Norman Budow, Richard B. 
Chalecki, Earl W. Davidson, Martin W. Horan, 
Mark D. Jacobs, Esther J. Landis, Richard 
H. Lerner, James R. Neal, J. T. Petryshyn, 
James L. Riedy, W. P. Rusterholtz, Joan G. 
Schroeter, David F. Simonson, Bette C. Slut- 
sky, Charles E. Smith, Louis S. Sohn, Nancy 
M. Tilly, Leo J. Yedor. 

Mundelein 


Sister M. Copeland, Sister M. A. Cramer, 
Sister J. F. Crowley, Sister T. A. Duffy, Sister 
M. J. Mellon, Sister J. Leland, Sister P. 
Moylan. 

Northwestern 

George Dalton, Robert Eisner, Jonathan 
Hughes, M. I. Nadin, Betty Nudelman, Ed- 
mund Perry, K. de Schweintiz, Jr., Arthur 
Treadway. 

University of Illinois 

S. L, Bartky, Sidney D. Gault, Louis Gor- 
don, James A. Hayashi, Joyce C. Lashof, 
Aaron Learner, Michael Lewis, Robert L. 
Schneider, Irving Thalberg, H. Y. Tien, Rich- 
ard F. Tomasson. 

University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 

Norman Blackburn, Preston Browning, Jr., 
Louis Chandler, Mary E. Conroy, James A. 
Donaldson, Lloyd C. Engelbrecht, I. E. 
Farber, John Fludas, David A. Foulser, How- 
ard Gadlin, Howard Goldberg, Louis Gordon, 
Brayton Gray, Norman Gritz, Joanna Hall, 
Mary M. Hannaford, Jared W. Haslett, Elaine 
Herzog. 

William A. Howard Willis C. Jackman, 
Douglas E. Johnson, Carol Knighten, Bernard 
Kogan, Soter G. Kokalis, Joseph Landin, 
Alan McConnell, Robert W. Major, E. F. 
Masur, John Pappademos, Mary Reed, Alex- 
ander J. Rosen, Michael Rudick, Henry B. 
Russell, Reuben Sandler, Diane E. Smith, 
Theodore Spahn, Bernard Spodek, Frederick 
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C. Stern, Paula Stone, Alfred L. Wallace, An- 
ita E. Weisbrod, Samuel Weiss, Maurita Wil- 
lett, Robert S. Wyer, Jr. 


Wright Junior College 


Muriel Adler, Stuart Bonem, Donald Borah, 
Leslie Bradley, Herbert Burgess, Keith Dob- 
berstein, Edward Reinfranck, George Roth, 
Marvin Steinberg. 

Other institutions 

E. James Arnold, Donn F. Bailey, Irving 
Bailin, George Barnett, Robert Bell, Clariss 
Bers, Donald M. Bluestone, Mary Boyer, 
Jacques A. Chevalier, Mary F. Cleary, Forrest 
F. Cleveland, Robert C. Coburn, Dan P. Cole, 
Mae Cowen, Edward A. Dixon, St. Clair Drake, 
Matthew Enos, John Ferritto, Johan A. Foley. 

Sylvia Glagov, Olive H. Golden, Joseph 
Hackman, Paul E. Hanchett, Forest Hansen, 
Caroline Herzenberg, Richard K. Lashof, 
Arthur Lessing, Octave Levenspiel, Elizabeth 
A. Loomis, Philip C. Martin, Cordelia W. 
Mayberry, Ralph L. Peck, James L. Penick, 
Dale Pontius, Maxwell Primack, Yoa Sachs, 
R. W. Scharnau, Ruby L. Schmidt, Charles H. 
Siebert, Sterling Stuckey, Norman Weinberg, 
Naomi Weisstein, Angelita Q. Yap, Norman 
Zukowsky. 

INDIANA 
Indiana State University 

Otis J. Aggertt, Chester Chiles, Albert Chir- 
chella, Robert Clouse, David B. Crispin, 
Eugene I. Dyche, Ronald Elperin, Joseph 
Purey, Lawrence Lafave, Samuel L. Mayhugh, 
Richard L. Rowe, Robert P. Saalbach, W. 
Richard Stephens, Chester S. Williams, W. 
Tasker Witham. 

; Indiana University l 

Willis Barnstone, Luis Beltran, Robert Bir- 
rell, N. J. Castellan, Jr., J. A. Dinsmoor, Luis 
Dominguez, Miguel Enguidanos, Sheldon 
Gellar, Rudolph B. Gottfried, Denis A. 
Goulet, Irving Imeri, I. I. Kim, Bruce Leim- 
sidor, D. B. Lichtenberg, Bernard S. Morris, 
Allen W. Phillips, Josep Roca-Pons, Toni 
Roth, Joseph Schraibman, J. C. Swihart, 
Concha Zardoya, Irving M. Zeitlin. ' 

Manchester College 

Harry L. Bowen, II. Kenneth Brown, Allen 
C. Deeter, L. Duane Dove, I. Quenrin Evans, 
David B. Kreider, Leon C. Nener, T. Wayne 
Rieman, Uijwaia Sawe, William Schulhle, 
David A. Waas. 

Other institutions 


Clifford Anderson, C. Belcher; David 
Hammer, Karl J. Ritterskamp, Mary Lane 
Hiatt, Paul A. Lacey, Jeffry Larson, Charles 
Matlack, Herbert Roth, Roberta Selleck. 

' KANSAS 
Teachers 2 

Olyde R. Goering, Delbert D. Goering, J. 
Hobart Goering, Mrs. Orlo M. Goering, Vietor 
R. Goering, Mrs. Victor Goering, James C. 
Juhnke, John E. Juhnke, Reuben Krehbiel, 
Gordon K. Schrag, Edwin R. Stucky, Homer 
Zerger, Karolyn Zerger. 

MAINE - 
University of Maine 

George L. Almond, Ronald F. Banks, Dale 
E. Benson, David H. Clark, Charles Craypo; 
Stephen L. Finner, Trowbridge H. Ford, John 
W. Hakola, Edward M. Holmes, Arthur L. 
Johnson, Edgar B. McKay, Ralph Edin 
Minger, Edward P. Nadel, Thomas P. Rollef- 
son, John H. Romanyshoyn, Edward O. 
Schriver, and David C. Smith. 

Other institutions 
Isabel J. Ford and Richard J. Warye. 
MARYLAND 
Teachers 

M. Reid Bush, Helen B. Crowley, Robert G. 
Dalsemer, M. R. Eubanks, Willard D. Eu- 
banks, Samuel A. Hay, Nancy Hicks, William 
Jauquet, Lillian M. Kloppel, Emerson Lamb, 
C. Nicholas Lambros, Martin H. McKibbin, 
Doris M. Neumann, Enid J. Osten, Bob 
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Paskoff, William Robinson, John Roemer III, 
Wm. S. Samuel, Jr., Vera Shank, Agnes E. 
Thomas, and E. OC. Widenhouse, Jr. 
University of Maryland ; 
Arthur Adkins, Joseph Auslander, Richard 
H. Bauer, John A. Beinbaum, Herman’ Belz, 
Emil Bernstein, Charles E. Beveridge, vin 
Breslow, George H. Callcctt, John C. Colson, 
Paul K. Conkin, Edith B. Couturier, Harold 
Gainer, Donald W. Griffin, James Gilbert; 
Stephen Goodell, Louis M. Greenberg, Fran- 
cis C. Haber, Jack P, Hailman, Louis B. Har- 
lan, Agnes B. Hatfield Ernest Isaacs, Robert 
E. Leipheimer, Harris A. Linder, Ray H. Mac- 
Sorley, Steven M. Mark, Marlene J. Mayo, 
George McCeney, Carolyn D. McCreesh, Keith 
W. Nelson, Fred Nicklason, Kenn W: Olson, 
David G. Orr, James R. Parker, Gale E. Peter- 
son, Righton Robertson, Jr., Leonard S. Rod- 
berg, David A. Shannon, Joe Max Smith; 
David S. Sparks, Tommy R. Thompson, 
Thomas Turnage, Leopold Walder, Charles 
Ward, William H. Williams, Richard Wool, 
Matthew Tarczower, and Eli Zaretsky. 


Other institutions 


Thea Brullerman, Lucile M. Burns, William’ 


D. Donahoo, Jerome D. Frank, Beverly C. 
Leerch, William W. O'Connor, and Michael J. 
Peach. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Teachers 


Eleanor Golden, Rafe M. Ioome, Michael 
Idoine, Elizabeth M. Miller, Douglas Osborne, 
Edward J. Sanger, and Micheline Schmitt. 


Amherst College 


Cerdia W. Barnes, Hugh Hawkins, N. Cor- 
van Levin, Jr., Jerrold Maddox, Leo Marx, 
Donald S. Pitkin, Winifred Remander, Norton 
Starr, Carroll S. Warne, Carroll W. Westfall, 
Keny I. Yost, Jr. 


Simmons College 


Frederick Anderson, F. R. Bloom, Laura 
C. Colvin, Jean Cotton, Dorothea P. 
Dutra, T. G. Ederstein, Betty R. Erland- 
son, Janet L. Fisher, Richard Freedman, 
Jordan M. Goldberg, Kenneth Greene, Bar- 
bara C. Haley, Eleanor L. Hall, I. S. Hartman, 
Bruce C. Hawthorne, Lord M. Hopkins, Jo- 
seph L. Hozid, Larime Hubbard, John C. 
Hunter, William C. Kahl, Jane Kallaus, Leon- 
ard Kirsch, Kenneth F. Kister. y 

T. Lange, Lawrence L. Langer, Rold 
S. Leonard, Joseph T. Leverich, Charles R. 
Mackey, William M. Manly, Josephine F. 
Milburn, Carroll F. Miles, George W. Nichie, 
Emiliana P. Noether; Leo J. Parente, David 
Perry; Joyce K. Perry, Quentin R. Petersen, 
C. Richard Rohrberg Barbara Shapiro, Ruth 
J. Solberg, Richard C. Sterne,. Wylie Sypher, 
Roy M. Tollefson, Robert C. Vernon. 


Other institutions 


John Ahlin, Abraham Blum, Dwight Bol- 
inger, Milton Budoff, George Camara, Allen 
K. Charnow, N. D. Christodouleas, Geraldine 
L. Connor, Vern Country, Philip R. Craig, 
Betty Davidson, Samuel Davidson, Stephen 
Ellenburg, Paul Ellison, Wolfgang B. Fleisch- 
mann, Stephen Gilman, Sol Gittleman, Mal- 
colm Goldstein, Charles W. Goodell, Richard 
A. Hamilton, Robert Harrison, Alan Hein, 
Muriel Hirt, David J. Holden, William M. 
Kane, John D. Landstreet. 

Gilbert. Lawell, Allan Leitman, Mark 
Levensky, S. E. Luria, Zella Luria, Eunith 
Melcher, Frank Enos Mello, Victor Meyrich, 
Marlo Moffa, Edwin Moise, Charles G. Nel- 
son, Peter Neumeyer, Duane Paluska, Hilary 
Putnam, Ruth Anna Putnam, “Marshall 
Rachleff Andrew R. Raposa, B. L. Reid, Irving 
Richter, Miriam Sajkovic, Edwin M. Schur, 
John J. Stachel, Dirk J. Struik; Frank A. War- 
ren, Sidney Wasserman. 


MICHIGAN 

Teachers 
Marylea Bonucchi, Judy Borenzweig, Rol- 
and Bossenbrock, George M. Bouse, Rex P. 


Brown, Charles Cheng, Judy Cheng, Eugene 
D. Cummins, William F. Davis, Johnnie De- 
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Bernard, Michael J. Delehanty, Peter J. Don- 
ohue, Gil Hamilton, Willard Kendall, Jr., 
Patricia Krawezynsky, Robert M. McCann, 
Elizabeth D. McEvoy, Darwin Muir, Patricia 
Murphy, Robert E. Olsen, Antony Russo, 
James M. Saad, Evelyn Sell, Raymond 
Shoultz, Huron Smith, Jr., Hamie Sonquist, 
Lyn Marie Tolhurst, Judith Walter. 
2 ` Eastern Michigan University 
Ivan Aron, Larry Hochman, Helen Isaac- 
son, Stuart A. Karabenick, Jerold S. Lower, 
Richard W. Sroges, James Walter, Ruth Weis- 
berg, M. Paul Willis. 

Macomb Community College 


Dennis M. Ambo, Donald V, Bauden, Lil- 
lian H, Bauden, Sylvane E. Bernardi, Albert 
E. Chabot, Kendall, Bruce L. Sanders. 

Michigan State University 
Pat Doyle, Bert Garsco, Robert L. Green, 
Theodore Guinn, Herzog, Edward In- 
graham, John J. Masterson, J. Wilson Myers, 
Robert Wasserman. 


Wayne State University 


Graham Adam Jr., James Arnquist, Alan 
Barr, Ernst Benjamin, Judith Benjamin, 
Trim Bissell, Esther M. Broner, Sandra A. 
Broner, Robert Buckeye, Cecile E. Cary, Nor- 
man R. Cary, Barbara Chasin, Gerald Chasin, 
Arthur J. Field, Eugene Fox, Harold Fromm, 
Donald B; Gibson, David Herreshoff, Daniel 
Hughes, Murray Jackson. 

Christopher Johnson, Russell Johnson, 
Elinor R. Keeney, James H. Keeney, Philip. 
J. Klukoff, John F. Laffey, David A. Lotha- 
mer, Paul Lowinger, Edward Lurie, Edward 
A. Morin Jr., Emile A. Newcomb, Richard 
Place, Norman Pollack, Richard Reinitz, Har- 
vey Robb, G. P. Rubenstein, Wally Shan- 
brom, Stanley Shapiro, William F. Shuter, 
Small, Paul Sporn, Leo Sroher, Athan 
‘Theodaris, Hugh Whipple. 

University of Michigan 

David C. Cowley, Edward Geffner, Ellen 
Geffner, Julien Gendell, Thomas F. Mayer, 
Arthur J. Schwartz. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
St. Paul School 
Richard L. Aiken, Thomas R. Barrett, Paul 


+ 


I. Giles, Peter S. Godfrey, Mary M. A. Hart, 


Warren O. Hulser, Ni V. M. Kip, Driss 
Knickerbocker, Richard H. Lederer, Rufus 
K. Marsh, Gerard A. Paradis, George R. 
Smith, Daniel Stuckay, Gerry E. Studds, D. 
R. Welles Jr. 
Other institutions 

‘Marilyn Blume, Hubert Damon, David El- 

liott; Joyce Palmer Fuller, Norma A. Gard- 


ner, Ruth H. Oleskey, Harry N. Scheiber, Ed 
Strauss, Thelma W. Zankowski. 
NEW JERSEY 
i Teachers f 

Bianche F; Allen, Charles A. Allen, Chris- 
tina A. Asher, Frank L. Asher, Carol V. Atney, 
Ida Berhash, Elizabeth Bartsch, Catherine 
I. Bordman, Daphne Borsi, Emilia Borsi, 
Rose Brashear, Carol Brownstein, Lillian 
Chameldes,. Barbara Cunningham, Benja- 
min DeLeon, Sadie A. DeLeon, Esse K. Du- 
Bow, Frances Dorio, Daniel Fidlow, David 
Freedman, Rose Freedman, Mary Fried- 
lander, Janice R. Gerber, Donald J. Gilbert, 
Joanne S. Goldman, Rita Greenfield, Cathe- 
rine Hess, Allan I. Kassoy, Victor Klein, Ken- 
neth Koppel, John B. Mancuso, Joseph D. 
Marotta, Abraham Muslin, Herman Nash, 


Leonard Pelrro, Nan Rapfogel, Esther Sch- 


echter, Charlotte Schoen, 
1 Throp, Sylvester Van Oort, Hild 
B. Walls, Arlene L. Weber, Norma Wiener, 
Sadie B. Yuker. 
Drew University 

Samuel Abrams, John W. Bicknell, Alice 
F. Carse, Charles Courtney, Ruth Domin- 
coyich, David M. Graybeal, Bernard Greens- 
pan —— Barbara McKenzie, J. Paul 


" 
Sampley, Calvin L. Skaggs, Philip J. Tract, 
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John M. Warner, Roger W. Wescott, Crange 
Woolley. 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Martin Brin, S. Browne, Peter J. 
Cassimatis, Jean Christie, Frank G. Davis, 
John W. Elston, Sol Fanshel, Dorothea Hubin, 
Richard C. Lustig, Unico J. Violi, Dan 
Warshaw. 


Monmouth College 

Bernard Aptekar, Ronald Aronson, Richard 
Damashek, Murray Levine, David S. Lifson, 
James D. McGowan, A. Watkins. 

Newark State College 

Robert F. Allen, George T. Burit Jr., Carol 
B. Cade, Miriam G. D'Aponte, Barbara Fisher, 
Walt Fisher, Dorothy Goldberg, Pearl Green- 
berg, Albert S. Hill, Arthur Jonas, David W. 
Jones, Leda Kamell, Susan G. Marchand, 
Michael Metger, Richard J. Nichols, Alec Nic- 
olesen, Zita Norwalk-Polsky, Irene P. Reit- 
snyder, Elizabeth Sanders, Sapter- 
stein, Goodwin Watson. 

Paterson State University 


Franklin C. Alliston, Adam Berkley, Joan 
R. Bettauer, Sanford Clarke, Mary C. Davidow, 
Don A. Edwards, John Fulton, Virgie Granger, 
James Houston, Fort P. Manno, Herbert Ray- 
mond, John P. Ruden, Lucille Sadwith, Mon- 
roe L. Spivak, Daniel Sugarman, Marcia R. 
Williams, 


Princeton University 


Ralph Abraham, Valentine Bargmann, Paul 
F. Baum, Jean Pierre Cauvin, Lamar Cecil Jr., 
Benjamin J, Cohen, Daniel Dupecher, Alban 
Forcione, Cyril M. Franks, John R. Gille, Shel- 
don Hackney, Leon-Francois Hoffman, James 
E. Irby, Richard Jontry, Edmund L. King. 

Stephen Lichtenbaum, Vicante Llorens, 
Donald G. Mathews, Arno J. Mayer, Serge 
Meleuc, Gerard Montbertrand, Susan R. New- 
man, Edward Nelson, Frederic O’Brady, Wil- 
liam Sayers, John Schrecker, John Seymour, 
Martin Silverstein, Mari Skowronek, Larry 
Smith, Jane M. Steere, S. J. Stein, Dennis 
Sullivan, Karl David Uitti, Norman J. Weiss, 
Bostwick F. Wyman. 

Rutgers University 


Gerald Bertin, Werner W. Boehn, Leonard 
N. Brown, Yvonne L. Fraley, Leslie H. Krieger, 
Mark B. Kristal, Arnold Krupat, Marjorie 
Murphy, Samuel Neuchatz, Alicia Ostriker, 
Claire Rosenfield, Julius Samuels, D. Richard 


Schiffman, Lawrence Shulman, Morton 
Sloane. 
Upsala College 
Roger Boraas, Lewis W. Brandt, M. 


Brown, Delbert L. Earisman, Bernard G. Far- 
is, Eben I. Johnson, Carol Keon, James J. 
McRoy, Barbara Perlmutter, Gerald Robbins, 
O. Roth Jr., Victor Schermer, James 
H, Stam, Donald R. Swanson, Richard Toen- 
sing,’ Walhausse, Wolfgang M. Zucker. 


Other Institutions 
George J. Yevic, Howard D; Perlmutter. 
NEW YORK 
Teachers 


Arthur Aaron, M. Aaron, Ruth Abbey, Al- 
vin Abelack, Joan Abelack, Julie Abowitt, 
Ruth Abrahams, Estelle Abrahamson, 
Blanche Abram, Joan D. Abrams, Ruth 
Abrams, Vera R. Abrams, Murray Abramsky, 
Martin A. Abramson, Evelyn. Abt, Arleen 
Abzug, Gloria D. Ackerman, Mary Lee 
Adams; Myra Abashko, Charlotte R. Adel- 
man, Alva Adelson, Hazel Adelson, Leonne 
Adelson, Sandra Adickes, Freyda N. Adler, 
Arnold Adoff, Bienvenida Adorno, Joan Agin. 

Salvatore V. Agro, Elizabeth Stephen Aiello, 
Everit Aiso, Mary Rose Aks, Mario Albert, 
Roy Albert, , Ray Alden, 
Aldersor, Elizabeth Aleinkoff, Alex, 
Hortese Alexander, George S. Alexio, Harry 
Allan, Lucia Alle, Pat Aller, Cecelia Ali- 
son, A. Altes, Altman, Rhoda Altman, 
Barbara Alweis, Frank Alweis, David K. An- 
derson, E. Anderson; Iona Anderson; J. W: 
Anderson. 
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Marian Anderson, T. Anderson, Phyllis An- 
drews, Helen H. Angeli, Howard Anger, Je- 
rome Anger, Frances Annenberg, Billie 
Anshen, Clara Antin, Evelyn Antman, David 
Anton, E. Antonovsky, Maxine L. Antonsen, 
Jean M. Anyon, Ruth Apfelbaum, Elaine 
Appel, Robert Appel, Samuel I. Appell, Ken- 
neth Aran, Rose B. Arenal, Dorothy B. Arlola, 
Peter Arnold. 

Marilyn Aronson, Michael Asch, Gertrude 
Asher, Ann Ashley, Julia Ashley, M. Asnis, 
Edmund D. Assante, David Atkins, Minerva 
F. Atkins, Bernice Auerbach, Natalie Auer- 
bach, Shirley Auerbach, Helen Auffermann, 
Gail August, Albert Auster, Brenda Avery, 
Annie Avilovich, Carole Avni, Ruth I. Axel- 
rad, Ginny Bach, Louis Bachner, Blossom 
Backal, Sylvia Bader. st 

Jennie Baer, Mrs. William Bailey, Sydney 
Balman, Margaret C. Baird, Barbara Baker, 
Steven Baker, Marilyn Bakun, Nancy Bala- 
ban, Priscilla Balch, R. Baleita, John A. Bal- 
lard, Wanda R. Ballard, Robert H. Balongn, 
Freda B. Balter, Cleo Banks, Augusta Banner, 
Karen Barandes, Al Baranor, Lisner Baranof, 
Donald Barash, Rita Bardsil, Lorelle Baraz, 
Kay Barudla, Sarah Barber, Ruhl Barids, 
Anna Barley, Katherine M. Barnes, Sylvia R. 
Barnett, Anna H. Baron, Melvin Baron, Ellen 
Bair, Albert Barracano. 

Everard Barrett, Norman Barrish, Edward. 
Barry, Barbara Barshay, Edward Barney, 
Kenneth H. Barton, Bernard Bass, Norman L. 
Bass, Linda Basilan, Patricia Baublitz, Jason 
N. Bauch, Albert Frank Bauer, Bernice A. 
Bauer, Heinz C. Bauer, Betty Baum, Newton 
Baum, Norma H. Baum, Ben Bauman, Zaph- 
rirah J. Bauman, Ida Baumbach, George 
Bauries, Lee Baxandall, Rosalyn Baxandall, 
Lottie Bayar, Minna E. Bayer, Wilma B. K. 
Beaman, Irving Bechky, Lillian Beck, Evelyn 
Becker. 

Jerry Becker, Norma Becker, Paul Becker, 
Jon Beckjurd, K. W. Beckman, Martin Bedell, 
Beatrice Beder, Barbara F. Beer, Elissa Behar, 
Laney Behar, Ruth Behar, Helen Beiderman, 
Abe Beller, Allan Bellin, Arnold Bellush, 
Erika Ben-David, Gladys Bender, Sally H. 
Bender, Martin Benis, Don Benjamin, Wil- 
liam Benjamin, Fay L. Bennett, Gerald Beno- 
witz, Judith Benowitz, Marcia Benowitz, 
Edna 8. Benson, Terese Berall, Margery F. 
5 Lena Berdan, David Berey, Arlene 

rg. 

Ruth Bergenthal, Blanche Berger, David 
Berger, Eric Berger, Pearl F. Berger, Fannie 
Bergman, Sam Bergman, Henry Berkman, 
Frieda Berliant, Lawrence Berliner, Mary K. 
Berliner, Anna Berman, Jill S. Berman, Re- 
becca Berman, Sheila Berman, Sylvia Ber- 
man, Mariette Bermowitz, Ruth Bernards, 
Jerome Berner, Annette Bernstein, Gloria 
Bernstein, J. Bernstein, Marion Bernstein, 
Mary Bernstein, Mary Bernstein, Muriel Bern- 
stein, Sara Bernstein, Janet Berntsen, Edith 
Bers, Frank Bertrand, Emile Beux, Stewart 
Bialer, Jerome Bialy, Sarah Bialy, Ellis 
Biderson. 

William J. Biel, William C. Billotte, Anne 
Binder, Madeleine Bini, K. Birchwood, Vivien 
Biss, Gloria Blackman, L. Blackman, Tillie S. 
Blacksin, Edward Blaine, Ruth M. Blaine, 
Joan Blair, J, Blake, Jamo Blake, Joan Blake, 
Efrom I. Blank, Minnie Blank, Susan Blank, 
M. Blatt, Theodore Bleecker, Elaine Blel, Ar- 
lene Bleich, Harriet Bleich, John B. Blennin-. 
ger, Helen Blesser, Eli Blitman, Alice Blitzer, 
Edith Bloch, Ellen Bloch, Bessie Blond, Alan 
Bloom, Esther Bloom, Evelyn Bloom, Jules 
Bloom, Martha Bloom, Murray Bloom, Naomi 
Bloom, George R. Blouin, Barbara Blourock, 
Diana Blue, Hilda Blum, Hannah Blumberg, 
Frank Blume, Jack Blumenthal, Patricia 
Blumert. 

Shirley Bobrow, Norma Bock, Jerome Bod- 
kin, Walter Bogan, Navy Bogin, Dorothy 
Bolgen, B. Bolitzer, Ida Bonnano, Irma Bond, 
Leslie Bondel, Susan Bonhomme, Anita 
Bookey, M. Bookman, Samuel A. Boor, Leon- 
ard Borenstein, L. Borg, A. Borgersen, Ed- 
ward E. Borok, Albert C. Bosett, Hillard P. 
Boss, Bernard Boston, Joseph Botkin, Lieby 
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Bouchard, Joan Bower, Mitzi Bowman. 

Cindy Boyd, Harold Boyer, Leonard Boyer, 
Madelin E. Boyer, Sondra Boyer, Margaret A. 
Boyle; John P. Bozzone, Lillian Braat, Fran- 
cine B. Bradley, Helen Brainin, Yvonne 
Braithwaite, Leila Brand, Marilyn Brandee, 
Bertha Brandon, Evelyn Brandon, Gary 
Brandwein, Portia T. Brathwaite, Murray 
Braunstein, Sumner Braunstein, Barbara 
Breakstone, Susan N. Breen, N. Breitbart, 
Stanley Breite. 

Ella Breitman, Melvin Brenner, W. Brenner, 
Hazel Brickman, Carol Brier, Nancy Brigham, 
Jane Brill, Max Brimberg, Ruthe Brimberg, 
Carol E. Bristol, Harold Brodbar, Selma Brod- 
bar, Byron Broderick, Judith Brodkin, Max 
O. Brodsky, Burton S. Brody, Charlotte 
Brody, Gordon Bromberg, Murray Bromberg, 
Oscar Bromberg, Barr Bronstein, Ed Brooks, 
Lee Brooks. 

Leonore Brosius, Esther F. Brown, Huntley 
Brown, Louise F. Brown, Monya Brown, Phyl- 
lis Brown, Anne Browne, Alan Brussel, M. 
Brussel-Smith, Imogene D. Bryna, Christine 
Bryant, Susan Buccinno, W. Budhos, Helen 
Bueller, Alice Bukberg, Edna. M. Bullock, 
Sandra Bunin, Dora Burke, Doris Burns, H. 
Burns, Harriet H. Burton, James E. Burton, 
Jane Burton, Vivian Burton, D. Bushen, Doris 
Bushwick, Josefa Bussi, Susan E. Butler, Alva 
Buxenbaum, Una Buxenbaum, Sadie Bynum, 
Esther Byrd. 

Catherine Bing Lipkin, Paula Lipkin, Carol 
Lipman (1), Carol Lipman (2), Linda V. Lip- 
nack, Dorothy Lipnick, William Lipnick, Rose 
Lippe, Alice Lippman, Aaron Lipton, Ed Lip- 
ton, Henry Lipton, Victor Lipton, Norma Liss, 
Adele S. Lithauer, Fannie Litwin, Claudia 
Loftis, Ed Lohr, Florence London, Marion 
London, Barry Long, Violet E. Long, Florence 
P. Looks, Jacob Lorber, George Losche, Noel 
Louis, Lewis E. Love, Barbara Loveland, Elgin 
Lowe, Abraham Lubelsky, Hilda Lubiner, 
Frances L. Lucas. 

Dave Ludmer, Adele Ludwig, Judith Lud- 
wig, Edward Luhtz, Bessie Lumnitz, George 
Lunn, Jacob J. Luria, Miriam Luria, Florence 
Luriea, Ruth Lustbader, Gloria Lustig, Bar- 
bara Lydon, Georgianna Lynn, Vivian Mac- 
Crisken, Douglas MacDonald, Ronald C, 
Mace, Herb Machowsky, Glenn Mack, M. W. 
Mack, Rita J. Mack, Roslyn Mack, Rod Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Carl Maddalena, Miguel A. Madrid, Herbert 
Magidson, Robert J. Magliano, Allen Magnus, 
Morris Mailman, Ann B. Maitles, Sarah Mal- 
zel, Joseph W. Malewsky, Lila Makamal, Carl 
Makawer, Esther Malament, Frances Malden, 
Paul Males, Stanley Males, Ellen Matfi, Bella 
Malinka, Ioa Malkin, Louis Malkin, Erma 
Malloy, Jessie C. Maltz, Edwin V. Manchester, 
Jean Mandelbaum, Freda Manfred, George 
Manley, Archie Mann. 

Susan Mannheim, Beverly Manning, J. 
Mannone, James M. Mannus, Thelma Mans- 
field, Felice Manzalli, Rhoda Marantz, Sam- 
uel. A. Marantz, Nicole Marchand, Yvette 
Marchard, Arnold Marcus, Daniel Marcus, 
Edith Keller Marcus, Estner Marcus, Judith 
Marcus, Kate Marcus, Linda Marcus, Mildred 
Marcus, Mollie Marcus, Ray Marcus; Ruth 
Marcus, Kathryn Margin, Irene Margolies, 
Mrs. Margolies, Carole Margolin, Beth M. 
Margolis, Blanche Margolis. 

I. Toni Margulles, Judy Margulles, Lillian 
Margulles, Mae C. Margulles, David Mar- 
gulles, John A. Mariana, Rose Marien, Ben- 
jamin’ M. Marinucci, Edna Mark, Bruce 
Markens, Ella Markens, Thelma Markfield, 
Nathan Marks, Edith Marlowe, Judith Maron, 
Victor B. Marrow, Sue Marsa, Alice Marsh, 
Peter Marsh, Betty Marshall, Faith Marshall, 
Roy Marshak, Joseph Martin, Minnie J. Mar- 
tin, Rosalyn Martin, Mary M. Martini, Re- 
becca Martz, Matt Masiello, Jacqueline Mas- 
Key, Seymour Masler, Oscar Mass. 

Beth Massey, Jennie D. Mastropaolo, Juan 
B. Mateu, Anna R. Matlin, Michael D. Mat- 
thew, Yolanda Matthias, Norma Malzkin, 
Ruth Mauro, Bonnie Max, Carmen G. May, 
‘Vivian Mayer, Aaron Mayeroff, Margot Mayo, 
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Matilda Mayorkas, Benjamin Mazen, Henri- 
etta Mazen, Barbara Mazur, Mary McAulay, 
Ellen McCatty, Barbara McCloskey, Richard 
McConchie, Joan McCoppin, Elaine McCoy, 
Charles B. McCraw; Carole J. McCully, M. 
McDougald, Lois McGukin, Alphonso Me- 
Gruder, Michael McKenna, Roz McKeown, 
Thomas McKinney, Marilyn McLaren, Wil- 
liam A. McMahon, Donald B. McMillian, 
Gladys McNatt, John D. McNeil, Priscilla Mc- 
Whorter, Gladys Mechanic, Peter Mechanich, 
Amy Mednick, Michael Meeham, R. Mehl- 
man, Lillian P. Melor. 

Nancy Byrne, Sidney Cabin, Emil Caccayo, 
Albert Calabro, Edith Calabro, Barbara Cald- 
well, Phyllis Calechman, Anthony J. Call, 
Jane Califf, Mary Callaghan, Helen A. Callan, 
Lemoine Callender, Priscella Callender, Wil- 
fred Callender, Leona Cameron, Bernard ©, 
Cammarata, Gloria Cammarata, E. Campbell, 
James B. Campbell, James E. Campbell, M. J. 
Campbell, Pearl Campbell, Kenneth F. Can- 
field, Joseph Cantone, Thomas Cappucio, 
Bernard Carneol, Marian Carpenter, Howard 
B. Carron, Frank Carucci, Angelo Caruso, 
Cecilia Cascio, Clara R. Case, 

Judith Case, Francesca Cash, Naomi Beta 
Cassagnol, Janet Castro, Tollie Caution, Jr., 
Judith M. Cerny, Lionel Chagrin, George Cha- 
halis, Herbert M. Chalmas, Lynne Chaleff, 
Jeanette Chalfin, Letitia Chamberlain, Pearl 
Chamberlain, Millicent Chandler, Gloria 
Channon, Sam Chapman, Fiorie Charles, Hat- 
tie Charney, Margaret Chase, Dolores Chavi- 
ous, Rita Chelimsky, Carl Cherkis, Helen 
Cherney, Richard Chernick, Merton Chernoff, 
Rhoda Chester, Beatrice F. Chezar, Lillian 
Childers, Rose Chimchirian. 

Barbara Chozahinoff, Moses Chusid; Mona 
Citron, Sylvia Civin, Michael S. Clamen, Mary 
Jean Clarence, James Clark, Naomi Clark, Al- 
lan Hugh Clarke, Milton Clarke, Selwart 
Clarke, Yvonne Clarke, Sydney Clemens, Ju- 
dith H. Cobb, Edwin S. Cobert, Marilyn Co- 
bert, Ray Cocoros, Carol F. Cohan, Arlene G. 
Cohen. 

Carl Cohen, Carol Cohen, David Cohen, 
Dean Cohen, Eve Cohen, Evelyn S. Cohen, 
Gerard S. Cohen, Hartley Cohen, Helen Co- 
hen, Hyman R. Cohen, Jack K. Cohen, Jo- 
sepha L. Cohen, Judith Cohen, June B. Co- 
hen, Lucille Cohen, Marion G. Cohen, Martin 
Cohen, Myron Cohen, N: Cohen, Nathan Co- 
hen, Norman Cohen, Rosalyn Cohen, Sara 
Cohen. 2 

Allene Meisel, Murray Meiselman, Carmen 
A. Mejuto, Harvey Melcer, Deborah Mellis, 
Anita Mellow, Virginia C. Mells, Helen Mein- 
ick; Michael Meltzer, Peter Melzer, Isobel 
Mendelson, Susan Mendelson, Ronald Menist, 
Charlotte Ment, Elliot Mergel, Mariluz Mer- 
meistein, Linda Meshaloff, Frank Metcalf, 
Madaline Metelitz, Susan Metz, Margaret 
Meyer, Mary Lea Meyersohn, Ann Meyrich, 
Marion S, Meyrich, Celia Michaels, Thomas 
Micklow, David Middleman, Marie Midlaw, 
Alfred Milazzo, Joanne Milazzo, Toby Milberg, 
Maureen Miletta, Stuart B. Milgrim, Glenda 
Millendorf, Alfred G. Miller, Anne Miller. 

B. Miller, Bernard S. Miller, Charles Mil- 
ler, David D. Miller, Edward Miller, Eliza- 
beth Miller, Gail Miller, Gerald Miller, Gret- 
chen K. Miller, Herbert Miller, Jeanette D. 
Miller, Madeline Miller, Madelyn Miller, Mari- 
lyn Miller, Robert Miller (1), Robert Miller 
(2), Virginia H. Miller, Flora Millet, Samuel 
A. Milliken, Samuel A. Millman, Toby Mills, 
Helen Mintus, Philip Mintz, Marian Mira, 
Carmen Miranda, Nancy Mirra, Susan Mir- 
sky, Minda Mishken, Alex Mitchell, Penny 
Mitchell, Raymond Mitton. 

Jean S. Moldovan, Dagoberto Molerio, 
Phyllis Molho, Muriel Molin, David S. Molnia, 
Arthur Monaco, Lillian Monello, Henry Mon- 
roe, Mona Monroe, Linda J. Monssen, Bruce 
Moody, A. Patricia Moore, William E. Moore, 
Mabel Morand, Morris Morchan, Richard C. 
Morrell, Cara May Morgenroth, Sidney H. 
Morison, Lewis M. Moroze, Alexander Morra, 
Patricia Morris, Peter Morris, Selina Morris, 
Sylvia Morrison. 

William E. Morrison, Jane Morrissey, Mir- 
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iam Morse, Andrena Morton, Greer Morton, 
Evelyn R. Moses, Alfred Moskowitz, Phina P. 
Moskowitz, Sidney Moskowitz, Diane Moss, 
Andrew Mossa, Linda Most, Rena C, Mottel, 
Minnie R. Motz, Barbara A. Muir, Thomas 
Mullee, Thomas F. Mulligan, Donald T. Mur- 
phy, Nan Murphy, Robert Murphy, Betty 
Murray, Samuel Murray, Steven Murray, 
Blanche Muscaline, Dennis Must, Eva Myers, 
Ruby Nachwalter, Harriet Nack, James Nack. 

Sara Anne Naddell, Ruth Nadel, Nathaniel 
Nadler, Susan Nadler, Ethel C. Nagel, Norma 
Nagel, Gregory Naiarian, Sonia Nalven, Arnold 
Nash, Isaac Nash, L. Nash, Ruth Nash, Shir- 
ley Nash, William Nash, Ann Nasi, .Lillian 
Nathanson, Lucille G. Natkins, Irwin Natov, 
Roni, Natov, Meryl F, Nateill, Shirley Nay- 
mark, M. Nechemias, Edith Needleman, Bea- 
trice Nelson, Carolyn Nelson, Marie Nelson. 

Max Nelson, Robert Nelson, Muriel Neren- 
berg, Marion Nestanponer, Esther Neuman, 
Sylvia Neuman, Barbara Neuwirth, James W. 
Newell, Marion. Newell, Anne Newman, David 
Newman, Frances Newman, Isidor Newman, 
Joan Newman, Morton L. Newman, Renee K. 
Newman, Sheila Newman, Jessica Newmark, 
Robert S. Newton, Douglas H. Nicholas, 
Ethel B. Nichols, Ilene A. Nichols, David B. 
Nicholson III, Michael J. Nigro, Ted Nord- 
man, David Norflus, Magda North, Freda 
Novick, Martha Novick, Rose Nurnberg, 
Norma O. Nurse, Edith Nussdorf, Richard 
Hydegger, Caroline Obadiah, Susan Oblow, 
Benedetto Occhiogrosse. 

Sharon Cohen, Susan Cohen, Toby Cohen; 
Helen Cohn, Peggy Cole, Sylvia Cole, Alice E. 
Coleman, Dorothy Coleman, Viola Colepaugh, 
Anne R. Colford, Barbara A. Colgan, Bruce D. 
Colin, Nester Colon-O’Nelll, Seth Coltof, 
Mimi Comerchero, Jeremy Comins, Louise 
Coniglio, Raymond Conlon, Edna G. Conrad, 


Chris Constance; R. Contreras, Clark Cock. 
Shelley Cook, William D. Cook, G. Cooke,. 


Beverly Cooper, Lily Cooper, Marcia R. Coop- 
er, Martin Cooper, Michele Cooper, Renee P.: 
Cooper, Rose Cooper. 

Ruth L. Cooper, William Cooper; Frank 
Copeland, Ethel Coplon, Raymond Coppell, 
Rita Coren, Philip Corner, Carmel Cornfield, 
James Corwin, Ruth Corwin, Judith Ann 
Costa, Burnchiide, Costanza, Frank J. Cos- 
tello, Samuel R. Costello, Jean C. Cott, An- 
drew Courtney, Rebecca Coven, Helen C. - Coy- 
ington, Jane Craig, Walter Crain, Ann Crary, 
Patricia C. Crean, Lee Crespi, Mitchell Crespi, 
Frances S. Crosser, Louis C. Csigay, Juana 
Culhane, Joseph Cullen, Anna Lee Culp, Pat 
Cummings, Thelma L. Cummings, Russell 
Cunningham. 

Edward J. Curran, Norman Curtis, Pat Cur- 
tis, Anna Cutler, Evelyn Cutler, Henry Dabek, 
Cleveland Da Costa, Lillian Dadow, R. A. 
Daphiberg, Ralph A. Dale, Marilyn Dallas, 
Ann Daly, Barrie Daly, Ethel Dancis, Mary 
Daniels, Emily Daniels, Francesca D’Anna, 
Judith Danoff, Lorraine T. Danska, Claire 
Datlof, Mark Davey, Martha Davey, Susan J. 
Dahlberg, Ralph A. Dale, Marilyn Dallas, 
David, Bruce Davidson, Mrs. Bruce Davidson, 
Joel Davidson, Shirley Davidson, E, F. Davis, 
Evelyn Davis, Prancine Davis, Jamies Davis, 
Karen Davis, Richard S. Davis, Ronald Davis, 
Sidney Davis, Suzanne Davis, Dena Dayton, 
Margaret Debnam, Mary B. De Deka. 

Ann Ochs, Robert Ochshorn, Fred B. Odell; 
Hilda. M. Ohara, Annette W. Oko, Rubia Olf, 
Helene J. Oliver, Raymond Olsen, Oscar Öl- 
shansky, Theresa Olshansky, Margaret ONeill, 
John ONeill, Vivian O'Neill, Frieda Oren- 
stein, Joan Oroshnik, Hilda Ortega, Judith 
Ortiz, Edith Ortola, Barry Oster, Lucille Os- 


terweil, Jack Ostrager, Jeanne Ostriker, Mur- 


ray I. Ostrin, Esther Ostroff, S. Ostrotsxy, 
Rhoda Ostrow, B. Ourhicht, Ruth Oxenhorn, 
Hy Ozer, L. Packer, Lillian Padow, Leonard 
Page, Joseph Paladino, Seymour Palestin, Isa- 
bel Paley, N. J. Pallour, Charlotte R. Pann, 
Esther D. Panzer, Diana Parets, Mark Parets, 
Pierre Parisien, David F. Parker, Robert O. 
Parker, Yvette W. Parker, Steven Parris, Rich- 
ard Parrish. 

J. Tim Parson, Gale L. Partoyan, Ronald 


Passanante, James Pastreich, Karen Pate, 
D. W. Patrick, Barbara Patricola, Kurr Paul, 

Robert Paul, Vera Pavone, Betty Paysner, L. S. 
Pearman, Hadassah Pecker, Sylvia Pecker, 

Carl W. Peetz, Odessa Pegus, Betty Pendler, 
Eleanor Penziner, Estelle R. Percell, Bernard 

Percy, Joseph Perez, Richard Perez, Ethel H. 

Perin, James L. Perkins, G. Perlick, Franklin 
Perlman; Gerald Perlman, Mrs. Gerald Perl- 

man, A. Perlman, M. Perlman, M. 

Perlman, Rochelle Perlman. 

Hebert Perr, J. Perrott, Clara Perry, Corine 

Leonard Perry, Bary Persky, Barry 
ee Ruth Peterkin, Juanita Peters, Ingrid 

Peterson, Alda Z. Petito, Irene B. Pettit, 

Richard I. Peyton, Irwin Pfeffer, Anne Phil- 
Ups, Betty Phillips, Edna M. Phillips, Richard 

Phillips, Robert M. Phillips, Dorothy Phipps, 

Dorothy Pierce, Helen Pierce, Gertrude 

Pikelny, Sidney Pilatsky, Alice C. Pilgr' 
Sam Pin, Joan R. Pinard, Arnold Pine, Caro! 

Pine, Geri Pine. 

Tillie S. Pine, Daniel A. Pinkerton, Philip J. 
Pinkus, Elaine Pinsker, Leah S. Pitt, Joyce 
Piven, Lynda Plant, S. Plant, Donald Plesni- 
car, Berenice Pliskin, Karen Plung, Nathan 
Plung, Leon Polack, Cecelia Pollack, Haryey 
Pollack, Lila Pollack, Max Pollack, Ruth Pol- 
lack, Yvette Pollack, Lillian Pollak, Gail Pol- 
lard, Henry Pollett, Mark Polyocan, Norma 
Pomerantz, Gerald Pomeroy, Edward D. 

Poole, Lillie Pope, Norma Poplofsky, Elsie Ray 
Poppe, Joan H. Porter, Mrs. B. K. Portnoy, 
Mickey Portnoy, Sophie R. Posmentier, Bianca 
Posner, Laurence R. Posner. 

P. Posocco, Laura S. Poston, Colleen Powell, 
Harry Powers, Susan V. Powers, Isidore 
Powsner, Rebecca Pratt, Sol Pred, Alice Pren- 
dergast, Laurence Prendergast, Nan Prener, 
Joyce Prenner, Frieda Prensky, G. Prentice, 

_ Corinne Price, M. Price, Martin Price, Naomi 

Price, Rebecca J. Price, Norma R, Prince, 

Burke Probitsky, Minnie B. Proctor, Shizu 
Proctor. 

Marylou Putignane, Patrick Quagliano, 
Elizabeth Rabinowitz, Pearl B. Rabinowitz, 
Michael Radezky, Cathy Radin, Wayne Rae, 
Janet Raffelock, Arthur Raggio, Nancy Ram- 
busch, S. M. Rameshwar, Richard Rampell, 
Calvin Ramsey, Deborah Rand, Rachel Rand, 
Aaron Raphael, Bannett Raphael, Florence M. 
Rapoport. 

Frank De Felice, Louis dé Gennaro, Martin 
J. De La Rosa, A. Dellisanti, Theresa Del 
Pozzo, Jacqueline Del Savio, Edith Del Valle, 
Sharon De Marco, Joseph Demas, A. Demp- 
kowski, Sy Demsky, Helen Denby, June D. 
‘Dengel; Grace Denman, George Dennison, Ed 

Denny, Nicholas de Prume, Arthur Derbigny, 
Rosalind Derman, Ruth Dermer, Michael 
Deruvo, Marie J. De Titta, Abby Deutsch, 
Ruth Deutsch, Bernice De Veaux, Eleanor 
Diamond, Esta Diamond; Leon Diamond, 
Leslie Diamond. Sylvia Diamond, Gloria Di 
Bello, Barbara Dick. 

George E. Dickerson, Roberta Dickerson, 
Regina Dickey, Annetta Dickinson; Mar- 

tte Dickson, L. DI Cosola, Suzanne Di 

Gaetand, Amon A. Diggs, Sherrod Disch, 
Alexander Dobkin, Carl Doerner, Ellen Do- 
herty, Phyllis Dolgin, Ruth Dolgow, Sydelle 
Dominitz, Tom Donald, Sylvia Doner, Edwin 
Lee Doree, Benjamin Dornfest, Naomi Dorum, 
Alexander Doskow, Louise ‘Dott, Malvina 
Douglas. 

James F. Doyle, Anthony R. Drago, Bonnie 
Drath, Bess Prayer. Gladys Dressler, Mrs. 
we H. * ong Harry S. Drexler, Doris Dreyer, 

an, Byrd Drucker, Emily Drucker, 
è Drumheller, Barbara Dubitsky, Irwin 

Jack Dubofsky, Susan Duell, Lydia 
can, Nancy S. Dunetz, John R. Dur- 
drew J. Dvosin, Sonia Dyner, Alice 
ila Eberman, Jenny Eckstat, Karen 
Eckstein, ‘Anita Edelman, Howard Edelman, 
Ruth Edelman, Murray Edrich, Carlos R. Ed- 
wards, Florence Efrein, Mildred Ehrich. 
Beatrice Ehrlich, Cecile Ehrlich, M. P. 
Ehrlich. Nathan Ehrlich, R. Ehrlich, Doris 
Einheinder, Beatrice Einhorn, Isabel Einzeg, 
Alice Eisen, Charles Eisenberg, Edith Eisen- 
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berg, Justine Eisenberg, Regina Eisenberg, 
Karen Eisenstadt, Murray Eisenstadt. 

Doreen Rappaport, I. Rappaport, Lewis 
Rappaport, Charles Raskin, Simon Raskin, 
Sylvia Raskin, Ella Ratner, Lillian Rauch, 
Minerva Rautenstrauch, Dora Ray, Charlotte 
Raybin, Mary Rayburn, Elaine Recht, Alice 
Reese, D. Reese, Myra Reichelson, Vera 8, 
Reichman, Linda Reid, Sandra Reid, Selwyn 
Reid, Lorraine Reimer, Norman Reimer, 
Boran Reines, Marvin Reinstein. 

Steven Reinstein, Jerrold Reinstem, Lor- 
raine Reinstem, Sidney Reiser, Bonnie Reis- 
man, Ellen Reisman, Ira Reisner, Ruth Re- 
kant, Barbara Rendelstein, Harry F. Resnick, 
Judy Resnick, Michael Ross, Bertha Rhodes, 
Rhoda Richman, Ronald Richman, Sylvia 
Richman, Fredda Richmond, Michael Rie- 
ñan, Eleanor Riklin, Ann Y. Riley, Nettie 
Riley, Miriam Riskin, Paula Riskin, Eleanor 
Rittenberg, Jeannette Ritter. 

Marie Riva, Sophia J. Rivelson, William 
Rivkin, Gennaro Rizzo; Helen Ann Robbins, 
Hilda A. Robbins, Lee M. Robbins, Sonia Rob- 
bins, George R. Roberts, Abigail Robin, 
Stephen Robin, Susan Robins, Celia Robin- 
son, Jeanne Robinson, Judy Robinson, Maude 
J. Robinson, Robert S. Robinson, Ida T. 
Robles, Lucla Robson, Thomas W. Roderick, 
Ann Rodman, Karl Rodman, Lorraine Rod- 
man, Phyllis Rodriquez, Elizabeth Roed, Mar- 
jan Roet, Joseph Rogers, Melvin L. Rogers, 
Milton Rogers, James Rogin, Gussie Rogovin, 
Jack Rogovin. 

Herbert R. Roland, Carole Romaner, Mabel 
Romm, Joyce Ronson, Ella Root, Doris F. 
Rosa, Grace Rosa, Michael Rosa, Bossie Ros- 
berg, Rose Rosberg, Emmanuel Rosen, Ken- 
neth Rosen, Marion Rosen, Maxine Rosen, 
Miki Rosen, Natalie Rosen, Pauline Rosen, 
Philip Rosen, Phyllis Rosen, Sandra Rosen, 
Edith Rosenbaum, Eugene Rosenbaum, 
Gloria J. Rosenbaum, Rochelle Rosenbaum, 
Carole Rosenberg, Fred. Rosenberg, Gloria 
Rosenberg, Helen Rosenberg. 

Howard Rosenberg, Judith Rosenberg, Lil- 
yan L. Rosenberg, Michael Rosenberg, Nat 
Rosenberg, Natalie Rosenberg, R. Rosenberg, 
Ruth Rosenberg, Shirley Rosenberg, William 
Rosenberg, Yola Rosenberg, Arlene Rosen- 
blatt, Marni Rosenblatt, Barbara Rosenblum, 
Walter Rosenblum, Mrs. Walter Rosenblum, 
Yetta Rosenblum, Barbara Rosenfeld, Erwin 
M. Rosenfeld, Eva Rosenfeld, Helen Rosen- 
feld, Herbert S. Rosenfeld, Jacob Rosenfeld, 
Riva Rosenfield, Sylvia Rosenheck, Erica 
Rosenkranz, Joel Rosenman, Clara Rosenoff, 
Daniel Rosenstein, Donald Rosenstein, 
Ronald Rosenstein (1), Ronald Rosenstein 
(2), Ruth Rosenstein, 

A. Rosenthal, Anne Rosenthal, Florence 
Rosenthal, Harold Rosenthal, Murray Rosen- 
thal, Susan G. Rosenthal, Clarissa Rosen- 
wasser, Irving Rosenwasser, Harry Rosen- 
Zweig. Lois Rosenzweig, Bert Ross, Con- 
stance Ross, Edna Ross, George Ross, Ruth 
Ross, Marie Rosso, Martin Rossoff. 

Arthur Roth, Betty Morgan Roth, E. Roth, 
Maxine Roth, Nathaniel Roth, Shirley Roth- 
baum, David Rothchild, Rhoda Rothenberg, 
Esther P. Rothman, Lester Rothman, Randy 
Rothman, Marion Rothschild, Seymour 
Rothschild, Celia Rothspan, Gertrude Roth- 
stein, Susan Rothstein, Sylvia Rothstein, 
Babette M. Rotner, Arnold Rottenberg, Molka 
Rouder, Edith Rowen, Joseph Rubel, Sheila 
Rubel, Anne B. Rubenstein. 

Zelma K. Eisenstadt, June Ekman, Paula 
Elbroch, Eleanor Eldridge, Michael Elias, 
Stella Ellashow, Mary Elitzik, Bernard Elka- 
yem, Rose Elkin, Shirley Elkin, Barbara Ell- 
berger, Rudolph Ellenbogen, Robert D. Ellis, 
Simon J. Ellison, Walter Elovitch, Joni El- 
wood, Sophie Emmer, Vera T. Ende, Beatrice 
Engelhardt, Myrna Engelmeyer, Bernie Eng- 
lander, Elizabeth English, Sampson S. Engo- 
ren, Emanuel Enoch, Irwin Enteen, Paige 
Epps, Anatol Epstein, Beatrice Epstein, Re- 
becca G. Epstein, Rebecca S. Epstein. 

Ruth G. Epstein, Shirley W, Epstein, Mir- 
iam Erlich, Arthur C. Ernest, Yolanda Escol- 
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lies, Zelda Estrin, Ronald R. Evans, Isabel ©. 
Evelyn, Ernest Fabilti, Carolyn Fabricant, 
Donald Fabricant, Gwen Fabricant, Paul 
Fabricant, Dino Fabris, Barbara S. Fadem, 
Eda Fagon, Barbara L. Fague, Constance Fair- 
child, Ruth Falcon, Miriam Falik, Anne 
Falik, Shirley Falstein, Sheila Jean Fan, 
Matthew J. Fantaci, Rita Farber, Joseph P. 
Farnan, Lloyd J. Farrar, Edwin Farrell, John 
Fasano. 

Paul Fassler, Stephen Fazio, Eugene M. 
Fechter, George Feibusch, Susan Feig, Rose 
Feigenbaum, Richard Fein, Robert Fein, Alice 
Feinberg, Bess Feinberg, E. Feinberg, Helen 
Feinberg, Nettie Feinberg, Renee Feinberg, 
Sarah Feinberg, Arnold P. Feinblatt, Irving 
Feinbloom, Walter Feingersh, Henry L. Fein- 
gold, Richard Feingold, Solomon Feingold. 

Mathew Feinman, Lily Feinstein, S. Fein- 
stein, Samuel Feinstein, Charles Feit, Eman- 
uel Feit, Cecelia Fetcher, Miriam Feld, Alex- 
ander Feldman, Lenore Feldman, Richard H. 
Feldman, Steven Feldman, Susan Feldman, 
Barbara Feldstein, F. Feldstein, Elayne P. 
Feldstein, Stanley Feldstein, Sheila Felsen, 
Sanford N. Feman, Frances Fenichel, James 
L. Fenner, Herman Ferguson. 

Martin Rubsenstein, Barbara Rubin, Bar- 
bara Lee Rubin, Beatrice Rubin, Belle Rubin, 
O. A. Rubin, Deanna Rubin, Edith Rubin, 
Howard Rubin, Mary F. Rubin, Paul Rubin, 
Phyllis Rubin, R. Rubin, Mrs. R. Rubin, Wal- 
ter Rubin, Janice Rubinowitz, Sonia D, Rub- 
instein, Ruth Rublowsky, Bruce Ruderman, 
Ruth Ruderman, Bernard Rudich, Madeline 
Rugg, Mildred Rumack, Nettie Rumsky. 

Robert D. Rusch, Edith Ruskin, Bertha 
Russell, Pearl Russell, Roberta Russell, Mar- 
ion E. Ryan, Paul F. Ryan, Morris Sabbeth, 
Martin H. Sabin, Harold Sachs, Ruth Sachs, 
Norman Sackin, Eleanor Sacks, Elena Sadock, 
Sylvia Saffro, Murray Safron, Fred Sagarin, 
Winston St. Hill, Jerome Sala, Martha Salant, 
Frances Saldinger, Alfred A. Salesky, Sheila 
Baum Salmon, Horace L. Salop, Eileen Saltz- 
man. 

Katherine Salvatore, Maggie Salvatore, 
Nick Salvatore, Leonard Salwen, Morris Salz, 
Betty Salzburg, Jessie Salzman, Linda Salz- 
man, Florence Samuels, Linda Samuels, 
Alicia Sanchez, Sonia Sanchez, J. Sandack, 
Jeannette Sandberg, Judith Sanderoff, 
Kendall Sanderson, Fran Sandler, Susan 
Sandler, David BE: Sanford, Lucia Santoriello, 
Roy Sapin, Aspasia Sarafides, Sarah Saron, 
Jennie Saslow, Norman Sasowsky, Irving M. 
Satinoff, Audrey L. Satlin, Barbara Satlow, 
Bernice Satterwhite, 

Jerry P. Sattin, Irving Savlowitz, Thomas 
Sawyer, John Scarville, Joseph Scavone, 
Michaela Schaeffer, Murray Schaffner, Fran- 
ces Shatz, Charles Scheckner, Lois Scheier, 
Rose Schein, Harold L. Schencker, Raymond 
Schenk, Jerome Scher, Lewis J. Scher, Maia 
Scherrer, Harry Schickler, Alison Schiff, Sam- 
uel Schiff, Toni Schiffer, William Schiffer, 
Marlene Schiller, Milton H. Schinas!I, Samuel 
Schindelheim, Naomi Schindler, Esther B. 
Schlanger, Irving Schlein, Pauline Schles- 
inger, Ann M. Schmeltz, Shelby Schmidt. 

Helen Schmitt, Harvey Schnall, Esther D. 
Schneberg, Frederick Schneck, Claire Schnei- 
der. Donald B. Schneider, Louise. E. 
Schneider, Maurice Schneider, Elsie Schneid- 
erman, Fannie Schoelt, M. V. Schoen, Mildred 
Schoenberger, Judith Scholder, Francesca 
Schomberg, Roz Schomer, Harold Schor, 
Abraham Schuchman, Carl Schuldenfrei, 
Bernard Schulman, Blanche Schulslaper, 
Dora G. Schultz, Harry Schuman, Rosemary 
Schumann, Benedicta Schwager, Sidney 
Schwager, Carol Schwalb, Albert V. Sangre, 
B. Schwartz. 

Barbara Schwartz, Bernice Schwartz, Bob 
Schwartz, David S. Schwartz, Diane 
Schwartz, Donald H. Schwartz, Dorothy H. 
Schwartz, Gloria Schwartz, Hannah F, 
Schwartz, Irvin Schwartz, Judith Schwartz 
(1). Judith Schwartz (2), Katherine 
Schwartz, Lillian Schwartz, Margery G. 
Schwartz, Mark Schwartz, Paula Schwartz, 
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S. K. Schwartz, Sarah Schwartz, 
Schwartz, Grace Schwartzman, 
Schwartzman, Mae R. Schwarz, 
Schwat. 

Miriam Schweitzer, 


Selma 
Lew 
Theresa 


Anne Schwerner, 


Marcia Schwimmer, Beverly Scorvano, Grace 


Scott, Dorothy Scribner, Toni Scribner, Clare 
M. Scully, L. Seabrook, P. Seabrook, David M. 
Sebold, Joel Seeman, Edith Segal, Emanuel 
Segal, Florence Segal, Julian L. Seid, Allan. 
Seiden, Norman Seiden, Solomon Seidman, 
Meri Seinfeld, Neil Selden, Ruth Selden, 
Aaron Seligman, Ernest M. Seligman, Judith 
Seligman. 

Edith Ferrara, Ralph N. Ferrara, Rosemarle 
Ferrara, Ted Fettman, Dora Feuer, Alice 
Feurstein, Shirley Feurstein, Shirley Fidel, 
Madeleine Fidell, Polly Fiderer, Beatrice 
Fields, Jack Fields, J. M. Figmik, Anne 
Filardo, Joan Fine, Carol Fineberg, Stanley 
Finger, Arthur Fink, Celia Fink, E. Fink, 
Victor Fink, William Fink, Arnold I. Finke, 
Helen Finkel, Laurette R. Finkel, Elaine, 
Finkelstein, Marcia Finkelstein. 

Sandra Finkelstein, Frank I. Finnel, 
Bennett Fisch, Lillian Fischler, Gertrude 
Fish, Renee Fishbain, May Fisher, Shirley 
Pisher, Tema Fisher, Helen Fisherman, E. 
Fishkind, Theresa Fishler, Jerome Fishman, 
Mariam Fishman, Ruth Fishman, Holland 
Fitts, David Flacks, Mildred Flacks, Ruth 
Flaster, Barbara Fleck, Nancy Fleer, Elena 
Fleisher, Gerald Fleisher, Thelma Fleisher, 
Lorraine Fletcher, Leon Fliegel, Eleanor 
Flinker, J. Clayton Flowers, Deborah Flynn, 
Patricia E. Fogarty, Francine Foley, Francine 
Pountaine. 

Leah Foodim, Beverly A. Ford, Retha M. 
Ford, Shirley Ford, Leon Forer, Beverly For- 
lager, Ann Forman, Cyrelle Forman, Gerald 
Forman, Carl Fowler, Gordon Fox, Olive R. 
Francks, Edith Frank, Irene Frank, Walter 
Frank, Lloyd Frankel, Adele Franklin, 
Dorothy Freedman, Irene Freedman, Joel L. 
Freedman, Jo Ann S. Freilich, Elizabeth 
Freilicher, Judith Freitag, Esther Freundlich, 

Eda R. Freyer, Estelle Fried, Joel Fried, 
Pearl D. Fried, Robert Friedberg, Sonia 
Friedland, Shirley Friedlander, Silvia Fried- 
lander Abraham Friedman, Alan M. Fried- 
man, Alice Friedman, Deborah Friedman, 
Eleanor Friedinan, Emil Friedman, Ira Fried- 
man, Isabel Friedman, Joseph N. Friedman, 
L. B. Friedman, Lewis Friedman (1). 

Lola Seligman, Thomas Seligman, Shirley 
Selikson, D. M. Selkin, Lewis Sellinger, Ber- 
nice Seltzer, Sylvia Seltzer, Florence Selub, 
Gideon Selver, Andrea R. Senecka, Esther 
Seslowe, Julius Shaler, Alex Shames, Sylvia 
Shames, Rose Shanker, Sheila Shankman, 
Jack Shapira, Adele Shapiro (1), Adele 
Shapiro (2), Alan Shapiro, E. Shapiro, Har- 
vey Shapiro, Helen Shapiro, Lillian L. 
Shapiro, Louis L. Shapiro, 

Milton Shapiro, Phyllis Shapiro, Rose 
Shapiro, Stephen R. Shapiro, Susan Shapiro, 
Yetta Shapiro,. Alexander Sharp, Bernard 
Shaw, Irving Shaw, Charles Shebar, Mrs. 
Charles. Shebar, Nancy Sheer, Naomi F. 
Sheiner, Helen Sheingold, Barbara Shepard, 
Barbara Shepelin, Judith Sherelin, Antonia 
Shergalis, Blanche Sherhofer, Alida Sherman, 
Bella Sherman, Florence Sherman, Ira Sher- 
man, Neil Shevlin, L. Robert Shields. 

Margery Shine, Fannie Shoelf, Theodore 
Shoenfield, Lawrence R. Shoglow, Alice 
Shortt; Jack Shuel, Roslyn Shulman, Marie 
Shulsky, Abraham Shumsky, Aoaia Shumsky, 
Joseph Sidoti, D. Siedner, Al Siegel, Ayron H. 
Siegel, Edward Siegel, Florence Siegel, -H. 
Siegel, Jeanette Siegel, Lawrence Siegel, Leah 
Siegel, Marian Siegel, Marsha Siegal, Sy Siegel, 
Charlotte Siegenfeld, William H. Sigal, Sylvia 
Sigelman, Bertha Silber, Alex Silbergleid;.Sy 
Silberstein, Robert Silhol. 

Joan Sill, K. Sillekens, Anita Silver, Garl 
Silver, David Silver, Milton Silver, Esteile I. 
Silverman, Fannie Silverman, Myron B. Sil- 
verman, Norma Silverman, S. Silverman, 
Stephen Silverman, Abraham Silverstein, 
Harold Silverstein, Jane Silverstein, Robert 
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Silverstein, Rose D. Silverstone, Michael Sil- 
verton, T. C. Simmons, Dorothy Simon, Fran- 
cine Simon, Herb Simon, Louis Simon, Paul 
Simon, Seymour Simon, Sophie Simon, Tyna 
Simon, Arthur Singer. 

Janet Singer, Sophie P. Singer, Frank Sira- 


cusa, Shirley Sircus, William J. Skerrett, Eu- 


gene Sklar, Marcia Skoletsky, Ellen Skolnick, 
Joel B. Skolnick, Morris J. Skovron, Rosalie 
Skovron, Francine Slack, Joan Slater, Neil 
Slater; Beatrice Slutzky, Charlotte Smale, 


Alginon Smith, Harry Smith, Henry Smith, 


Herman Smith, Ida Smith, Jai Smith, Kath- 
ryn Smith, Margie Smith, Peggy F. Smith, 
Regina Smith. © 

Shirley Smithberg, Charles Smukler, Aida 
Snow, Mildred Snow, Harold W. Sobel, Helen 
Sobell, John Soden, Hope W. Soderston, Mark 
Soffer, Jean M. Sokol; Marsha Sokolow, Rita 
Sola, Henry Solganik, Lester Solney, Alan J. 
Solo, Barbara Solomon, Jane Levy Solomon, 
D. Sommers, Irene Sonnenfeld, Carmine Sori- 
ano, Maximilliano Soriano, Joan Sorkin, Ann 
Soroka, Marianne Soshuk, Rebecca L. Soyer, 
Andrew J. Spano. 

Kenneth C. Spear, Eleanor L. Spector, Su- 
san Spector, Jeanette Speight, Lester Speiser, 
Marta Spencer, Martin Spencer, Isaac A. 
Sperber, Muriel ber, Sarah S. Sperber, 
Shalom Sperber, Stanley Spiegel, Elaine Spiel- 
berb, Sidney Spieler, Madelon Spier, Evelyn 
L. Spierman, H. Spilkia, Henry Spira, Mathew 
Spiro, Sol Spital, Dora Spivey, Florence 
Spotkov, Richard E. Springer, Lillian Stahl, 
Ruth Stallman, 

Lewis Friedman (2), Martha Friedman, 
Maurice Friedman, Mordecal Friedman, Mor- 
ton Friedman, Murray J. Friedman, Nina 
Friedman, Paula R. Friedman, Rebecca 
Friedman, Rosalie Friedman, Rose Friedman, 
Sarah E. Friedman, Simon Friedman, Susan 
Freidman, Sylvia M. Friedman, Margery 
Friesner, Bruce A. Frishkoff, Leo Frisman, 
Elinor Froehlich, R. Froewiss, Mitziko Fro- 
martz, Diane L. Fromhartz, Betty Frux, Carl 
Fryburg, Jessie F, Fuchs, William Fuchs, 
Harriet Fueford, Fanny S. Fuller, Chet 
Fulmer, Ellen O. Furedl, Ira Fybish. 

Stephen Fybish, Dorothy Gabriner, Al 
Gaither, Irving L. Gale, Louis Galinsky, Joan 
M. Galione, Corinne Gallant, Estelle Gallant, 
Samuel Gallant, William Galle, Leda Gall- 
way, Ruth Gameless, Charlotte Gans, Donald 
G. Garber, Donald J. Garcia, Donna Garde, 
David Gardner, Judith Garelick, I. Garfinkel, 
Maxine Garfinkel, Jacob Garfunkel, Mildred 
Garvin, Frances Gassler, Thomas H. Gatch. 

Clyde Gatlin; B. Gaughran, John C. Geb- 
hardt, Helen Gebig, Irving T. Geddis, Jr., 
Edith Geffner, Saul Geffner, Maxwell Gelen- 
der, Rochelle Gelfand, Celia Geller, Harriet 
Geller, Leah Gendell, Marcia Gendell, Ken- 
neth Genn, Mrs. Kenneth Genn, Shirley 
Genn, Richard Gerald, Maryann Gerarduzzi, 
L. Gerber, Rose ‘Gerber, E. German, Carla 
Gershman, Paul Gershowitz, Herman S. Ger- 


sten, Lydia Gersten, Barbara Gessula, Robert 


S. Ghent, Marlene Gherstein, Paula Glan- 
greco, John Giannone, Mrs. John Giannone. 

Robert Giard, Jr., Charles Gibson, Carlyne 
Gifford, Gordon R. Gilbert, Stephen Gilbert, 
Steven Gilbert, Mildred Gindea, Beverly Gin- 
gold, Barry G. Ginsberg, Marvin D. Ginsberg, 
Max Ginsburg, Sonia Ginsburg, Phyllis 
Girondo, Eleanor H.. Gisolfi, Leah Gitter, 
Morton Gitter, Stanley Gittelman, David 
Glaser. 

Luella Stampfer, Stella W. Standard, Harry 
V. Starbird, Elizabeth Starcevic, Eva Star- 
field, Martin Starfield, Nikki Stark, Emily 
Starnes, Richard Starr, Zelda B. Starr, Ruth 
E. Steber, Sheila.Steckel, Jeanette Steele, 
Howard C. Steere; Alan L. Stein, 
Stein, Gloria Stein, Leonora Stein, Lester 
Stein, Paula Stein, Ralph Stein, Rudolph 
Stein, Seymour Stein, Sheldon. M. Stein, 
Ruth Steinbach, Ginger W. Steinberg. 

Leo Steinberg, Peter Steinberg, Renee 
Steinberg, Michelle Steinbock, Mildred Stein- 
dler, Anne B. Steinig, Harvey Stephenson, 
Kenneth Stern, Lillian Stern, Louis L. Stern, 
Philip J. Stern, Sol Stern, Alice Sterrett, May 
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Stevens, Mindelle Steyer, Dorothy Stieglitz, 
S. Stigman, George Stogel, Sally Stoller, Ros- 
alie C. Stolley, Adolph Stone, Beatrice Stone, 
Edna Stone. 

Elizabeth Stone, Phyllis Stone, Regina 
Stone, Jay Stonehill, Julius Stoppock, Bar- 
bara Strauss, Bertha Strauss, Florence Strier, 
Alma Stringfield, Ernest Strom, Ida P. Strom, 
Sophie Stromberg, Phillis Strong, Brenda L. 
Stroud, Leo Stubbs, Kieve Stubenhaus, Judy 
Stuken, Dorothy Stynkowski, Dorothea B. 
Subkoff, A. Suess, Isabelle Suhl, V, Sullivan, 
Valerie Sullivan, Stanford Summers, Sadie R. 
Surel, Anna Sussman, Cecile N. Sussman, 
Judy Ann Sussman, Rita Sussman. 

©. Sutton, Armas Suvanto, Frieda Sverd- 
loye, Arthur Swan, Flora Swerdel, Melvin 
Swerdlow, Alexander J, Swirsky, Chester 
Szareibo, Irving Tabachnikoy, Mare D, Ta- 
bachnikov, Leni Tabb, Faye Tall, Martin Tall, 
Jane Tancer, Helen Tandler, Maurice Tan- 
dler, Jerome Tanklow, Deborah Tannenbaum, 
Margaret A. Tanzer, Henry Taplitz, L, Taran, 
Allene Tarver, Lucille Taub, Mara Taub, Ris- 
sel Tauber, Harvey Tavel, Melvin Taylor, Lil- 
lian Taynor, Ellen Tchet, Anthony Tedesco. 

Mace Teicher, Beatrice Teitel, Norman 
Teitel, Milton Teitelbaum, Shirley Teitel- 
baum, Nat Teller, Lloyd Temes, Marsha Tem- 
lock, Gail Tennen, Lynn Teper, Linda Terry, 
Mae Terry, John J. Testaverde, M. Stanton 
Thames, Florence S. Thau, Mildred Theaman, 
Carole Theil, Ann M, Tholfsen, Rachel M. 
Tholfsen, Mamie Thomas, Maria Thompson, 
Pear] Thompson. 

Lynne Thorner, Frances Thorpe, Grace A. 
Thorpe, Susan Thurston, James Tierney, 
Sandra Tilis, Lillian Tinkelman, Sylvia Tit- 
tler, Judy Tobey, A. Tobias, Gerald Tobin, 
Saul Toder, Beatrice J. Todes, Edith Tonnter, 
Alice Toigo, Mary Ann Tomkins, Olive Top- 
kins, Sylvia Tosoni. 

R. David Townley, Julius Trachten, Shir- 
ley Trapido, Barbara Traurig, Herman Trau- 
rig, James Treacy, Betty J. Troemel, Naomi 
Trubowitz, Sidney Trübowitz, Claire Tuch, 
Clarissa B. Tucker, Joel Tufel, Joan Tull- 
man, Adele Tulman, Florence Turbee, Jona- 
than Turkel, Bernard L, Turner, Ethel Tur- 
ner, Muriel Turner, Mark Uberman, Jo 
Ubogy, Bernard Udane, Dick Uhlich, Doris S. 
Uliman, Patricia Ullman, James Umland, 
Milton Unterman, Sarah Unterman, Karl 
Uretsky, Jewell Van Dyke, Mary Van Dyke, 
Dolores Vanison, Carolyn Vas Dias, Joost Vas 
Dias, Gayle Veeder, Zulma Velie. 

Morris Glaser, Frances Glass, Ruth S. 
Glass, Virginia Glass, Eleanor Glassman, 
Fabian Glassman, Sherry Glatter, Arlene 
Glazer, Rosalind Glenn, Beatrice Glickman, 

t B. Gloster, Teresa Gloster, Joyce 
Gluck, Sidney Glusman, Paul Godt, Benja. 
min Gold, Edward L. Gold, Elissa M. Gold, 
Irving Gold, Jeanette S. Gold, Maxine Gold, 
Sandy Gold, Sandy Gold, Sarah T. Gold, 
Shirley Gold, Stella Gold, Tanya L. Gold, Al 
Goldbaum, Etta Goldbaum, Barry Goldberg, 
Beryl Goldberg, Betty Goldberg, Carl Gold- 
berg, Frank P, Goldberg. 

Harriet Goldberg, Helen Goldberg, Joan 
Goldberg, Kalman Goldberg, Laura Goldberg, 
Lynn C. Goldberg, Marie Goldberg, Marilyn 
P. Goldberg, Martin Goldberg, Mildred A. 
Goldberg, Phyllis Goldberg, Sadye Gold- 
berger, Muriel Goldblatt, Lou Celle Golden, 
Sandra Golden, H. Goldenberg, Joan O. 
Golder, David Goldfarb; Bertha Goldfine, 
Augusta Goldhirsch, B. Goldhirsch, Isalene 
Goldman, Joseph Goldman, Kathi Goldman, 
Ruth Goldman, Seymour S. Goldman, Lillian 
Golding, Sam Golding, Ruth Goldschmidt, 
Janice Goldsmith, Bernard Goldstein, Diane 
R, Goldstein. 

Emily Goldstein, Harold Goldstein, Heather 
Goldstein, Kenneth Goldstein, Marcia A. 
Goldstein, Marvin Goldstein, Moses J. Gold- 
stein, Myrtle Goldstein, Philip Goldstein, 
Philip, P. Goldstein, Ruth A. Goldstein, 
Sophie Goldstein, EHen Goldstone, Ida Gold- 
stone, Shirley Goldzweig, Jean Gollobin, 
Tillie Golamb, Ruth Goode, Leonard Good- 
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friend, Burt Goodman, Laura S. Goodman, 
Morris Goodman, Peter J. Goodman, Rachel 
P. Goodman, Roger B. Goodman, Susan E. 
Goodman, Bella Goodstein, Ellen Goody, 
Samuel J. Gorden, Albert F. Gordon, Barbara 


Gordon, Bernard Gordon, Celia Gordon, Dora 


Gordon, Dorothy Gordon, Evelyn S. Gordon, 
Lawrence Gordon, Leo Gordon. 

Dora S. Venit, Paul S. Veres, Beatrice 
Verne, Gwen Vetter, Laurence Vide, Rafaela 
Villareal, M. Vitacca, Edna Vlosky, Chester 
Vogel, Beatrix Volchok, Evelyn Volker, Sonia 
Wachstein, Carol Wagner, Leo Wagner, 
Michael Wagner, Robert Wagner, Susan Wag- 
ner, P. Wainwright, Loretta Waite, Iris 
Wakshull, Brenda Walcott, Marcia Walden, 
Gabriel B. Waldman, Herbert Waldren, Ruth 
Walensky, Joseph J. Wallace, Ellis Wallach, 
Lottie Wallach, 

William Walters, Carol Wang, James Wang, 
Tony Ward, Carl V. Warren, Ernest V. War- 
ren, Josephine Warsh, Olga Warshaw, Carol 
B. Wasserman, Hadassah Wasserman, Phyllis 
Wasserman, Dorene Watkins, Marc Watkins, 
Diana Watson. 

J. Watts, Marilyn Watts, Virginia Wax, 
Ernest Waxman, Charmin Weber, Dorothy 
Weber, Edith Weber, Jack T. Weber, Harold 
Webster, Ray Wechsler, King Wehrle, Valerie 
Weigl, J. M. Weil, Ceil Weiland, Hazel C. 
Weill, Charlotte Weinberg, Esther Weinberg, 
Larry Weinberg, David Weiner, Leonard H. 
Weiner, Lorraine Weiner, Paula G. Weiner, 
Isidor Weingarten, Suzanna Weingarten, 
Pearl Weinkrantz, Theo Weinlhantz, Steven 
‘Weinman, Hertzel Weinstat, Anna Weinstein, 
Carol Weinstein, Carole Weinstein, 

Harriet Weinstein, Jacob Weinstein, Madge 
Weinstein, Robert Weinstein, Bernard Wein- 
traub, Frieda Weisberg, Beth Weisberger, 
Sarah Weisbrot, Deborah D. Weisburd, Abra- 
ham Weiss, Adele F. Weiss, Carole Weiss, 
Dorothy Weiss, Ella Weiss, Jane Weiss, Lottie 
L. Weiss, Marie Weiss, Michael A. Weiss, Mon- 
roe L. Weiss, Ruth Weiss, Sandra Weiss, Son- 
dra Weiss, Sylvia Weiss, William A. Weiss, 
Barbara Weissbard, Anne Weissberg, Ken 
Weissberg, Karen Weisskopf, Terry Weiss- 
man, Sue E. Weitz. 

Donald C. Weitzman, Ingrid M. Wekerle, 
Elizabeth Wellman, Fromma Wellman, S. 
Welner, Hilda Welsh, Robert R. Welsh, Ethel 
S. Wengraf, Milton’ Wenroff, Sidney Weno- 
kon, William Werbell, Eva Werblin, J. Werner, 
Laurence A. Werner, Jack A. Wertheimer, 
Margaret Werthman; Ruth West, S. Wetz- 
stein, Edna B. Wexler, Evelyn Wexler, Mark 
Weyne, Leola L. White, Mitchell White, Har- 
vey Widell, John Widelode, Bernard Wides, 

Sam Widman, Pam Wiener, Rosalind Wien- 
er, Rosa Wierzbicki, Richard Wiesenthal, 
Natalie K. Wigler, Elaine Wilensky, Jerome 
Wilkins, Ralph Wilkinson; Barbara Will, 
Kathryn Willensky, Carolyne B. Williams, 
Edward Williams, Faith C. Williams, Vera 
Williams, Winnifred Williams, Meg Willig, 
Bill Wills, Miriam Wills Carolyn Wilson, N. 
Wilson, Rose Wineblatt, Samson Winikoff, 
Alan F. Winslow, Henry F. Winslow, Sr., Mary 
Winslow, Julia Winston. 

Erna E. Winter, Gertrude ‘Wintner, Marcia 
Winthrop, Dorothy G. Wintrob, Shirley Wirt, 
Elaine Wise, Eileen Wishnow, Myron Wisof- 
sky, Aileen Wissner, Rhoda Wissner, Melvin 
Wisson, A. Witkowsky, Ellen Witlieb, Renee 
L. Wittman, Patricia S. Wittner, Morris Wiz- 
ler, Rae Wohl, Marion Wolf, S. Wolfe, Julian 
Wolff, Cecilia Wolfson, Ira Wollen, Ted Wol- 
man, Michale Wolpov, Mildred Woogen, A. 
Wozniak, Mary Ann Wright, Sharon Wright, 
Vincent F. Wright, Dorothy Wylie. 

“Nina Gordon, Violet Gordon, Winifred 
Gordon, A. Hazel Gorham, Leah Gorham, 
Isador Gorn, Anne Gotbaum, Jerry Gotkin, 
Abraham Goltheim, Betty Gottlieb, Edward 
P. Gottlieb, Ida S: Gottlieb, Meyer L. 
Gottlieb. Oscar Gottlieb, Guould, 
Robert G. Graff, Robert A. Graham, Gertrude 
Granick, Ann Grant, John Grant Jr., Kristina 
M. Grant, Nelson Grant, Robert B. Grant, 
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Sherry Grant, Joy Graubard, Cory P. 
Graves, Judith Gray, LaRuth Gray, Charles 
G. Green, Sr., Herman Green, Maurine A. 
Green, May Green. 

Donald Greenberg, Esther Greenberg, Hey- 
wood L. Greenberg, Jane Greenberg, Larry 
Greenberg, Laura Greenberg, Paula L. Green- 
berg, Robert Greenberg, Rose Greenberg. 
Samuel Greenberg, Sarah Greenberg, Stanley 
Greenberg, Marjorie Greenberger, Audrey 
Greenblatt, Arthur Greenburg, Doris M. 
Greene, Esta Greene, Irma Greene, Joe 
Greene, Martin Greene, Ronald Greene, San- 
dra J. Greene, Edna Greenfield, Gerald M. 
Greenfield, Helen E. Greenfield, Kelly 
Greenfield, Miriam Greenfield, Florence 
Greenman, Fay Greenspan, Shirley E. Green- 
wald, Kitty Greenwood, Paul Greer, Ruth 
Greer, Sidney Greifinger, Irwin Grill, Madel- 
eine Griner, Jack C. Grode, Shirley Groner. 

Betsy Gross, Carol Gross, Gross, 
Milton Gross, Grossbart, Julius Gross- 
man, Ruth Grossman (1), Ruth Grossman 
(2), Robert Grossman, Marjorie Grudzinksi, 
Peter Grumberg, Charlotte Gruverman, Diane 
Guadagnino. Phyllis W. Guercken, D. Guiles, 
Genii Guinier, Henry Gullo, Joan L. Gum- 
pert, Fran Gurian, Estelle Gurin, Ruth Gur- 
ton, Joanne Guss, Leon Gutherz, B. Dale 
Gutierrez, Floria Gutman, Loretta Gutten- 
plan, Marcia Gutterman, Mary Haas, Alvin 
Haber, Elaine T. Haber, Rose Haber, Diana 
Hadgis, Dorothy Haendel, Harold Haicken, 

Jane Yamane, Edward Yancey, Madeliene 
Yager, Beatrice N. Young, Ethel Young, 
Lillian Young, Murray Young, Rosalie Young, 
Emma B. Zahler, Rosalie Zanderer, Sol 
Zaresky, Claudia Zasiavsky, Marie Zatz, Pearl 
Zeltz, Stanley Zelman, Rona Zelnick, Stephen 
Zeluck, Henry Zelwian. 

Stanley Zibuisky, Anne Ziefert, Roberta 
Ziefert, Eva Ziesk, Lilllan Ziman, Ruth 
Zimiles, Ella Zimmerman, Jules Zimmerman, 
Selma Zimmerman, Arlene Zimny, Milton 
Zinar, Helen Zirilstein, Milfon L. Zisowitz, 
Abraham Zitron, Zitron, Martha Zlat- 
chin, Jessee Zoffer, Dominick Zollo, David A. 
Zubon, Betty Lou Zuckerman, Muriel Zuck- 
erman, Anna K. Zwerin. 


Adelphi University 


Myron Blanchard, Ninette Camins, Sydney 
C. Davis, Celia S. Deschin, Mary Douville, 
Vera Foote, Marion Forer, Beatrice Freeman, 
Berthe Grontein, Theresa Nathanson, Cathe- 
rine P. Papell, Harmon Putter, Gary Rosen- 
berg, Joseph Roth, Beulah Rothman, August 
Snypse, Rubin Starer, Jerry Tavel. 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


Mark Abramowicz, Henry L. Barnett, Ira 
Belmont, Lillian Belmont, Hilda K. Bett- 
mann, Howard A. Eder, Lewis M. Fraad, Jerard 
Hurwitz, Dale Kahn, Eric Karp, Zelda S. Klap- 
per, Katherine S. Lobach, Albert Monfare, 
Tina Moreau, Judah Ronch, Michael Rothen- 
berg, Herbert Schainberg, Edna H. Sobel, L. I, 
Taft, Jerome S. Tobis, Gerald Turkewitz, 


Bard College 


Irma Brandeis, Terence Dewshap, Anthony 
Hecht, Stuart Levine, Frank Ola, ‘Thorley 
Randolph, Elizabeth Stambler, Ethel Weiss. 


Brooklyn College 


Carl A. Beam, John Boardman, Joseph Bos- 
som, Kenneth A. Bruffee, Joseph Church, 
Helen Collins, Robert Fancill, Elizabeth 
Echrer, Melvin Ferentz, Marcia Friedman, 
William Friedman, Saul Galin, Rita Gutt- 
man, Eric G. Heinemann, Anne Humphreys, 
Lawrence W. Hyman, Harry M. Jagoda, J. C. 
Kitch, Maurice Kramer, Pearl Meissner, Bar- 
ton Meyers, Howard Moltz, Michael Murphy, 
Walter Murray, Lawrence P. Nowicki, Harold 
Proshansky, Evelyn Raskin, Ann Hacherie 
Rees, Leonard Rodinsky, Rebecca D. Ruggles, 
S. N. Saithe, Charles R. Sleeth, Robert Slot- 
nick, Michael Sobel, Peter Spielberg, Claire 
Sprague, Marion W. Starling, Norman Weiss- 
berg, Austin B. Wood, Helene Zahler, Carl B. 
Zuckerman, 
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City College of New York 


Paul B. Bachrach, G. J. Bischof, Roger 
Boxill, Alice Chandler, Ephraim Cross, Joseph 


A. Ellis, Leo Hamalian, Judith Harris, Stanley 


Kaplan, Leonard Kriegel, Jeffrey Kurz, Ellen 
Light, W. B. Long, Ira Mansfield, Robert 


. McGeehan, Saul Ostrow, George W. Phillips, 


Betty Popper, Wilma Rause, Louis Tytell, 
Barbara Watson, Martha Weisman, ae 
Yellowitz, Jackson Young, 

Colgate University N 

Bruce M. Brown, Gilbert Brungardt, M. 
Holmes Hartshorne, John M. Head, Clement 
L. Henshaw. 

Barbara Haith, Lorraine E. Hale, Sandra L. 
Hale, Sandy Halfen, George M. Hall, Miriam 
Halper, Barbara Halpern, Isadore Halpern, 
Joan Halpern, Judith Halpern, Rebecca Hal- 
pern, Shelly Halpern, Susan Halpern, Marga- 
ret B. Halsey, Bonnie Hamburg, Gertrude 
Hames, Marjorie Hamilton, Myrna Hammer- 
ling, Esther Hamond, Betty C. Hand, Aaron 
Hankin, Jacqueline Hanna, Joyce I. Hansen, 
N. Hanson, Phyllis Hanson, R. L. Hanson, 
Louis Harap, Alan Harawitz; . 

-Patricia Harlan, Patrick Harnett, William. 

Harper, A. Harris, Dolores Harris, Helen Har- 
ris, Louise Harris, Marjorie Harris, Rita N., 
Harris, Robert M.. Harris, eodore Harris, 
Doris Hart, Kenneth Hartman, Rose Hart- 
man, Eleanor Hartmann, John Harvey, Ed- 
ward P. Hascher, Anna Louise Haskell, Ken- 
neth W. Haskins, John F. Hatchett, Freddie 
M. Haughton, Ethel B. Hauptman, Carole 
Hauser, Adrienne Hausman, John Hawkins, 
Louis Hay, H. Robert Hayes; 

Jane Hayman, M, A. Hayott, Terry Hay- 
woode, Theta Head, Philip M. Heary, Kitty 
Hecht, Richard Hecht, S. Hecht, Katharine 
S. Hechter, Carl Hedstrom, Selma Hefling. 
Caroline H. Heiden, Sylvia Heilweil, Jane 
Hein, Mildred Heinrich, Vivienne Heisler, 
Barbara Heit, Louis Heitner, Theresa L. Held, 
Carolyn Helfant; 

Kenneth Helfant, Marcia Helfant, M: Heif- 
man, Hal Heller, Irving Heller, Judith Heller, 
Richard Heller, Shirley Heller, Susan Heller, 
Donna Hepler, Ed Herbst, Barbara Herman, 
Helen Herman, Don Herold, Emanuel Her- 
scher, Phyllis Herskowitz, Rose B. Hersko- 
witz, Stanley Hertz, Alvin Hertzberg, Howard 
Herzog, Rose Herzog, J. Heymont, Henry Hey- 
nick, Dorothy Hibbert, Leroy Hicks, John R. 
Hickson, Nancy Higgins, G. C. Hildebrand, 
Mary Hilgeman; 

Peter D. Klein, William Skelton, Linden D. 
Summers, Jr., Huntington Terrell, Clarence 
W. Young. 

Columbia University 


Claude E. Ake, A. Alcabes, Roger E. Alcaly, 
Alexander Alland, Jr., Harold Barger, Mac 
Berman, Mrs. Mac Berman, Hyman Bass, Lip- 
man Bers, Rudolph Binion, Joseph L, Blau, 
Peter Blum, George S. Boolos, Ruth L. Bun- 
zel, Leigh S, Caumar, Richard A. Cloward, 
Myron L. Cohen, Stephen F, Cohen. 

uel Coleman, Arthur W. Collins, Mir- 
iam B. Conant, Arthur C. Danto, David Dan- 
zig, John E. Englund, Alexander Erlich, Da- 
vid Fanshel, Samuel Finestone, George Fi- 
scher, David Fitelson, James W. Forrester, 
Margaret G. Frank, Murray W: Frank, Mor- 
ton H. Fried, Horace L. Friess, Loren R. Gra- 
ham, Erwin A. Glikes, Leon Goldin, Marianne 
Goldner, J. Goodman. 

Stephen Greene, Hyman Grossbard, James 
O. F. Hackshaw, Peter Haidu, Leopold Haim- 
son, Christus C. Halkias, Ruth Hamlin, Mi- 
chael Harner, Marvin Harris, W. J. Harvey, 
Allen T. Hazen, John Heliker, Shirley Hellen- 
brand, Richard Hofstadter, H. W. Halsington, 
Jr., Ralph L. Holloway, Shirley Jenkins, Jeff- 

rey Kaplow, Stephen Kern, Rolf Knight, E. R. 
Kolchin, Serge Lang, Paul Lerman, Raymond 
Lubitz, Rev. Henry W. Malcolm, Andrew L. 
March, Seymour Melman, Carol H. Meyer, 

Roslind S. Miller, Martin Moskowitz, Rob- 
ert F. Murphy, Charles H. Nadler, W. David 
Noakes, Anthony Padovano, Charles D. Par- 
sons, Victor Paschkis, Harvey Pitkia, Frances 
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Piven, Andre Racz, J..H. Randall, Jr., Orest 
Ranum, Dorothy Rees, Robert W. Roberts, 
Abraham Rosman, M. A. Salvadori, S. Perry 
Schlesinger, William Schwartz, Ralph J. 
Schwarz, Stuart Scott, Donald A. Shanor, 
Simon Slavin, Ralph Sniccki. 

Harold Stahmer, Isabel L. Starm, Stanley 
J, Sterling, Saundra Sternberg, Robert Stig- 
ler, Susan Suleiman, Samnuel Sutton, Sahl 
Swarz, Nettie Terresman, Uselott Toby, Den- 
nis Travis, Stephen H. Unger, William Veak- 
ery, Herman Wallenstein, Marion Wieden- 
reich, Martin Whiteman, George H. 
Wiedman, Preston R, Wilcox, Omar Wing, 
Paul Wilkovsky, Robert Zevin, David Zipser. 


Cornell University 


Charles Ackerman, Barry B. Adams, Mi- 
chael S: Balch, Richard D. Bausman, Sylves- 
ter E. Berki, Jonathan. Bishop, Gordon 
‘Brewster, Dayid W. Connor, Douglas F. Dowd, 
Phillip H. DeLacy, Floyd R. Dill, Roger H. 
Farrell, Daniel H. Finlay, Ephim G. Fogel, 
W. H. Fuchs, Toyomasa Fuse, Paul E. Gibbons, 
Rose Godson, Leonard Gross; Baxter Hatha- 
way, David W. Henderson, Carl S. Herz, Ju- 
dith Herz, Peter J. Kahn. 

Steven R. Katz, Harry Kesben, Jack Kiefer, 
Gordon M. Kirkwood, David Knudson, Henry 
A. Landsberger, W. Jack Lewis, G. R. Livesay, 
David Lyons, David Macklin, Dan McCall, 
James McConkey, Scott McMillin, Lee Melt- 
zer, Dorothy Mermin, Robert J. Nelson, Paul 
Olum, Pierre Pucci, G. S. Rinehart, Alex Ro- 
senberg, Alfred H. Schatz, Mark Sharefkin, 
Sidney S. Shoemaker, James Siegel, Leonard 
‘Silver, Albert Silverman, Walter Slatoff, John 
Lee Smith, Richard Sorab, Jr., F. L. Spitzer, 
Michael Stocker, Richard. B, Stott. 

Pauline Hill, Carol Hiller, Carol Hillman, 
George Hinkson, Lawrence W. Hirsch, Molly 
Hirsch, Harriet Hirschbein, Alice Hirsh, 
Frances I, Hochberg, Ruth Hochman, Ruth 
K. Hochsdin, Nick Hodsdon, Miram Hoenig, 
Sidney A. Hoff, Anne Hoffman, Bertha Hoff- 
man, David. S. Hoffman, Marillyn Hoff: 
Matilda U. Hoffman, Richard Hoffman, 
Rosalie Hoffman, David C. Hofman, Vida 
Hofmann, William Hojohn, Clarence R. 
Holley, Anthony L. Holman, Sydney J. Holm- 
berg, Hilda Holtzberg, John Holub. 

James F. Howell, Charlotte Honda, Norman 
Horenstein, William Horn, Elizabeth Horne, 
Harold Horne, William G. Horne, Bernice W. 
Horowitz, Norman Horowitz, Rosalyn Horo- 
witz, Richard Housner, Ronald J, Howard, 
Michael E. Howley, Joan Huddle, Elizabeth 
Huebener, Joyce I. Humber, Sarah Hunger- 
ford, John Hunter, Ruth Hurwitz, Mureil Hy- 
man, N. Hyman, Shirley L. Hyman, Marlene 
Hymel, Iris Lipsius Hysell, Joyce Idelson, 
Lucile Iler, Walter Der, Grace Cohen Iichuk, 
Frank H. Tichuk. 

Myra Ilson, Helen Infante, Patricia G. In- 
fantino, Barbara Ingber, Susan Innoace, P. 
Torio, Judith Isaacs, William Isaacs, Stephen 
Isaacsoh, George H. Isom, Paul Israel, Gail 
Jaccoma, Richard Jaccoma, Anne Jackson, 
D. W. Jackson, Eugene Jackson, M. E. Jack- 
son, Claire Jacobs, Rita Jacobs, Roberta 
Jacobs, Barbara Jacobson, Diane Jacobson, 
Eli Jacobson, Jane Jacobson. 

Margaret Jacobson, R. Jacobson, Robert 
Jacobson, Susan Jacobson, Betty Jacoby, 
Marcia Jacoby, Adelaide Jacquet, Benjamin 
Jaffe, Enda Jaffe, Ethel Jaffe, Geraldine Jaffe, 
Peter Jaffe, Harriet Jakobson, Rosita Jalow= 
ski, Jeanne S. James, Marquerite Jaumotte, 
Benjamin Jenkins, Mary L. Jenkins, Olga W. 
Jenkins, Wilhelmina Jenkins, Nan Jennes, 
Beverly Jensen. 

Nicholas Tavuchis, Wayne E. Thompson, 
R. J. Walker, William Foote Whyte, paron, 
Widom. 

Hunter College 

Mary Owen Cameron, Bernard Einbond, 
Edwin B. Herman, A. Pinkney, John Somer- 
ville, George Weightman, Roger Woock. 

Juilliard School of Music 

Hugh Aitken; Saul Bravermar, Noah Cresh- 

evsky, Jacob Druckman, Muriel Druckman, 
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June Dunbar, Arnold Fish, Irwin Freundlich, 
Leon Hyman, Ruth S. Hyman, Lewis Kaplan, 
Mrs. David Labovitz, Solomon Mikowsky, Ed- 
ward Shipwright, Bernard Stambler, Law- 
rence L. Widdoes, Michael Yuspeh, 
Kingsborough Community College 
Marcia Babbitt, David Berkman, Jack 
Bolen, Robert Burton, Raymond D. Butts, 
Betty Caroli, Mary Casmus, Enid Coel, An- 
drew Drummond, Shmuel Engelsohn, Edward 
R. Escobar, Ellen F. Goldstein, Peter E. Hans- 
sen, Helen Hellman, Carole Ann Jeschor, 
Phyllis Kalnitsky, David Kellar, Eunice Kes- 
sler, Frances Lake, Stephen Posen, Albert 
Prago, Stanley Rabinowitz, Robert De Robig- 
nac, Michael Sherker, Jack Wolkenfeld. 


Long Island University 


Hubert Babinsky, Albert A. Berman, Ken 
Bernard, Bernice Braid, Ronald Cohen, Harry 
Fenson, Joseph Friedman, Gabriel Gersh, 
Harold Jaffe, Hildrith Kritzer, Ray C. Long- 
tin, Terence Malley, Elizabeth Malament, 
Robert Prener, Jack Salzman, Kenneth W. 
Scott, Paul N. Siegel, Gerald E. Silveira, 
Robert D..Spector, Martin Tucker. 


New York University 


Raziel Abelson, Flavia Alaya, Ralph A. 
Austen Miriam Bloom, Phyllis Bober, David 
M. Brandes, Wallace Breitman, Robert Bur- 
rowes, Alline Cato, Lucy Collier, James T. 
Crown, Jane S. Dahlberg, Martin Davis, 
Chauncey’ Downes, Ashley T. Day, Kenneth 
Eisold Joan Fiss, Matthew L. Fried, Malcolm 
Goldman, Howard Green, M. Hamburger, Mu- 
riel Hammer, Harriet Holtzman, Polly 
Howells, Jill Jacobson, Barry Karp, Phyllis A. 
Kalz, Judith D. Levay, Leah Levinger. 

Marguerite Levy, Margaret Lobenstine, 
Helen Maglen, Edwin H. Miller, John Mineka, 
Julius. Novick, Maxwell Nurnberg, Ruth 
Ochroch, Willlam H. Owen, Richard Pollack, 
Alice M, Pollin, Robert Rabinowitz, David M. 
Reimers, Alfred H. Rifkin, Esther Rodlife, 
H. Mark Roelofs, H. Laurence Ross, Harold 
V. Saviteh, Martin A. Schain, Judy Schwartz, 
Jane Shipton, Robert E. Silverman, Camille 
Slights, Joan Gay Snodgrass, Jo Anna Spruill, 
Constance Sutton, James V. Taylor, Bernard 
Tieger, Robert Tittler, John Varney, William 
Vorenberg, Sylvia A. Welch, Howard D. Win- 
ters, Ann Yasuhara, Philip Zambardo, Pearl 
Zipser. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Ephraim Banks, Judith S. Bellin, E. S. 
Cassedy, K. K. Clarke, Irving Cohen, Frank 
Collins, Sid Deutsch, Marvin E. Gettleman, 
Helmut Gruber, Frederick Kreline, John 
Langrod, Eleanor B. Leacock, E. M. Loebl, 
Shane Mage, S. Maurer. 

Sterling B. Jensen, Leah M. Joffe, Gloria 
K. John, O. Johnson, Dorothy Johnson, 


‘Dorothy C. Johnson, Elizabeth W. Johnson, 


Marjorie E. Johnson, Michele Johnson, Rod- 
erick Johnson, C. Jones, Helen R. Jones, 
Marian Jones, Truman A. Jones, Florence 
Jordan, Susan Jordan, Ann Joseph, Linda A. 
Joseph, Bob Joyce, Dorothy Joyce, F. Julty, 
Earl Jung, Herbert Jurist, Shulamith Just- 
man, David Kaback, Lynne Kagan, Ralph 
Kagle, Sdward Kahan, Sonia Kahaner, 
Blanche A, Kahn, Esther Kahn, Ken Kahn, 
Martha L. Kahn. 

Benita Kaimowiltz, Rose Kaiser, Judith 
Kaiserman, James L. Kaiserski, Myron Kalin, 
Suzanne Kallich, Gertrude Kalmus, Mary 
Lynn Kalogeras, Barbara Kalvert, R. Kamhi, 
Carolee P. Kamin, Henry Kamin, Sally 
Kaminsky, Jay Kamm, Ellen Kane, Stan 
Kanter, Irving Kantor, Allan Kaplan, Ben- 
jamine H. Kaplan, C. Kaplan, Dorothy E. 
Kaplan, Eli Kaplan, Eva S. Kaplan, Frances 
C. Kaplan, Howard Kaplan, Ruth L. Kaplan, 
Sylvia Kaplan, Esther Kaplinsky, George 
Kapp, Mollie Kapp, Miriam S. Kappalman, 
Harvey Kapuler, Lucille Karasick. 

Herman Karig, Rita Reichman Karig, Eu- 
gene Karlin, Louise O. Karman, Howard 
Karp, Roberta L. Karp, Ruth Karpel, Harvey 
Karton, Gertrude Kasdon, Charlotte Kass, 
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Jerry Kass, Murray Kass, Bernard Kassoy, 
Hortense Kassoy, Victor Kassoy, Frances 
Kastle, Samuel Koslman, Charlotte Katz, 
Gail R. Katz, Henry Katz, Jerome Katz, 
Louis Katz, Ruth Katz, Samuel Katz, Shirley 
Katz, Stanley G. Katz, Theodore Katz, Barry 
A. Kaufman, G. Kaufman, Gail Kaufman, 
Lily Kaufman, Martha O. Kaufman, Murray 
Kaufman, Paul Kaufman, Leonard Kaus, 
Nan Kay, Bernard Kazdon, S. Keaton. 

Louis Menashe, David Mermelstein, Gerald 
Oster, A. Papoulis, Donald Rapp, Murray N. 
Rothbard, Kurt Salzinger, Mischa Schwartz, 
Thomas B. Settle, Leo M. Silber, Joseph Steig- 
man, L. Strauss, Max Sucher. 


Pratt Institute 


Daniel Aspis, Rudolf Baranik, Dick Bell, 
J. L. Cobitz, Roger L. Crossgrove, Robert 
Disch, Josef F. Garai, Warren Gran, Lee 
Lombard, Jack Minkoff, Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
George Rozos, Philip F. Schmidt, Barry N. 
Schwartz, Terry Siegel, J. Sherwood Weber, 
Jules A. Wein. ; 

Queens College 

France E. Anders, Jacob Backal, Lorraine 
Baillargeon-Bailey, Gregory Battcock, Mary 
Beck, Ellen Bindman, Edgar S. Bley, Barry S. 
Brook, Royal S..Brown, Anne Burchess, E. 
Chang, Gloria Davis, Sarah D. Alberti, R. 
Donnenfeld, Bernard F. Dukore, Margaret 
Eberbach, Andres Franco, Raymond S. 
Franklin, Louis Geller, C. Lola Gersch, Yveite 
Gindine, Frances G. Godwin, Myron Gordon, 
Claire Howard, Samuel Hux, George Jachno- 
witz, Gisa Indebaum, Carol B. Kaplan, Law- 
rence Kaplan, Leonard B. Kaplan, ‘Andre 
Klein, Suzanne Koss, 

Rosette Lamont, Keith Lampe, Albert M. 
Levenson, Esther Levine, Leslie M. Loth- 
stein, Allan W. Low, Estelle Lynch, John J. 
McDermott, Don Monaco, Elliot D, Mossman, 
Madeleine Morris, Joseph Mulholland, Sergio 
Pacifici, Morton N. Pardes, Nicholas Pastore, 
William Proefriedt, Robert Raffelock, John 
Reilly, Seymour Resnick, George William 
Rose, Eugene Rosenfeld, Anita Ross. 
Stephen A. Schwerner, Erna H. Sensiba, 
Gordon W. Sensiba, Lesley Shore, Albert A. 
Sicroff, Carmen A. Sierra, Harvard Sitkoff, 
Babette Solon, Franklin Stein, Susan Stoller, 
Adele. Thomas, Gail Turner, Frans van der 
Bogert, Lucy Vogel, Frank A, Warren, Corinne 
J. Weithorn, Frank T. White, Michael 
Wreszin, Thomas Zamparelli. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Merritt Abrash, Clifford Bloom, E. Brown, 
Eliot Deutsch, Bernard A. Pleishman, Ed- 
ward A. Fox; Robert L. Hoffman, Herta R. 
Leng, Joe Levinger, Pearl Lichtenstein, R. M. 

Lichtenstein, W. A. McKinley, Robert 
McNaughton, Alan Meltzer, Robert Resnick, 
Charles L. Sanford, Paul Slepian, Isadore 
Trasohen, Frederic L. Weiss, 

Rockefeller University 

C. M. Connelly, Lawrence Eisenberg, Jules 
Hirsch, R. W. Leader, R. Lipmann, Norman 
Milkman, Paul Rosen, Robert L. Schoenfeld, 
Philip Siekevitz. 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Sonya Bemporad, Arnold Berleant, Bell 
Chevigny, Daniel Kaiser; Lawrence Kirsch- 
ner, Eva Kollisch, Joseph Papaleo, Michael 
Parenti, Ilja Wachs. 

Staten Island Community College 

Robert Baker, Martin Blank, Merrill Gold- 
wyn, Arnold Kanirowitz, Barbara Koenig, 
Herbert Liebman, Edward Margolies, Jeanne 
T. Newlin, Cecilia Perrault, Armand 
Schwerner, T, F. Simms. 

Virginia Kee, Alice U. Keehner, Larry Keer, 
Fern Keil, Herman Keilson, Alice Keller, Bev- 
erly Kelly, Susan A. Kempler, Walter Kendra, 
Lillian S. Kent, Martyn R. Kenton, J. Keo- 
sian, Ida Kerekes, Richard E. Kerr, Harriet 
Kesselman, Bernard M. Kesseler, E. M. Kes- 
sler, Gilbert Kessler, Max Kessler, Paul Kes- 
sler, Paul D. Kessler, Sharon Kessler, Luisa 
Keys, Sylvia Kimmelman, -Roberta Kine, 
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Alba King, Judith A. King, Leslie J. King- 
on, Harold Kirshner, Judith G. ‘Kirsh- 
ner, Tamar Kirshner, Hyman J. Kisch, Ed- 
ward Kissane, Esther Kiviat, Henry Klausner. 

Lucille Kleiman; B. Dudley Klein; Dorothy 
Klein, Gloria Klein, Helen Klein, Janet 
Klein, Josefa Klein, Mildred Klein, Betty 
Kletter, Jackie Kletter, Bernard Kline, Libby 
J. Klinghoffer, Leonore Klipper, Linda Klu- 
ger, Morris Kluger, Nora Knauer, Rolf H. 
Knauer, Mary Ann Knight Carol Knitzer, 
Selma Knobler, Jeffrey Knorr, Regina Knorr, 
-Miriam Kobrin, Leo Koch, Mary Koch, Lenore 
Kodner, Helen Koenig, Allan Koenigsberg, 
Jerome Koffler, Sujenna Kofsky, Alice Kogan, 
Mathew Kohlmar, Saul M. Kohn, Jules Ko- 
lodny, John Komara. 

Minnie. S. Konigsberg, Jol Konoshima, 
Vera Konstantinoff, Frances Koral, Karen S. 
Korell, Gladys F. Korenfield, Frances Korins, 
Barbara Korman, Sara K. Kornberg, Wesley 
M. Kornbluth, Freda Korot, George Korot, 
Anne Koshel, Maxine Kossoff, Fred Koury, 
Bernard Koven, Mrs. G. A Kraber, Sonya 
Kraft, Carol Krall, Lila Kramer, Lillian 
Kramer, Mildred Kramer, Thelma Kramer, 
Morris Krapes, Linda Krause, Elaine E. 
Krauss, Jeanette Krauss, Peter Krauss, Su- 
san J, Krauss, Paul Kravitz, Bert Kreda Na- 
than Kreisel, Ruth Kremen, Frances Kreuter. 


State University of New York, Binghamton 


Robert J. Andreach, Paul R. Baumgartner, 
R. Gottheim, Melvin Leiman, Owen M. 
Lynch, Richard V. Moench, Elias Schwartz, 
Melvin Sheffiz, Louise E. Sweet, E: Vasilew. 


State University of New York, Buffalo 


Laurence Berluwitz, Raford Boddy, Law- 
rence Caroline, Bill J. Harrell, R. J. Harvey, 
George T. Hole, George G, Iggers, Byron J. 
Koekkoek, John A. Larkin, Jene A. LaRue, 
Leo A. Loubere, Jacob A. Marinsky, Donald 
C. Mikulecky, John D. Milligan, Peter Nich- 
ols, Lewis Perry, Thomas D. Perry, Elwin H, 
Powell, ©. A. Privitera, Walter G. Rosen, Vin- 
cent Santilli, Laurence Schneider, Harold L. 
Segal, Stephen Spielman, N. Strauss, Samuel 
J, Wakshull, Tung Yue Wang, Dana F, White, 
Sidney M. Willhelm, Lois L. Woods. 

State University College, Oneonta 

Harry Bloom, Carey W. Brush, Robert B. 
Carson, E. T. A. Davidson, James Devlin, 
William B. Fink, Richard E. Fisher, Sanford 
D. Gordon, Hoyt M. Jackson, J. M. Pawa, 
Marsh B. Ray, Robert W. Rounds, Stanley E. 
Weisberger, Warren I. Wellman, Norman 
Wesley. 

State University College, New Paltz 

Juul v. Altena, Irma Barrett, Delmar 
Bognet, Sam I. Boulos, John Burt, Jas. M. 
Campbell, Jack Crawford, Jr., Sandra I. 
Evans, Richard J. Fein, Peter Freund, John 
Hackett, Richard D. Hathaway, Edward 
Hirabayashi, Richard A. Impola, John R. 
Kirk, Karen R. Kirk, Roger W. Knapp, David 
Krikun, Victor Landau, Corning Liem, 
John Lin. 

Lyon Madlener, David Nightingale, Barbara 
Corning G. Nnoka, Leo Pap, Philip D. Pearl, 
Joel H. Pitt, N. Pebbi-Asare, Willis H. Raff, 
Gerson B. Robison, Donald M. Roper, Stuwart 
Ruhm, Sheila Schwartz, Liola Sorin, Wade C. 
Thompson, Penada Wald, Sam P. Wallace, 
Jerry Walz, Sylvia Wasserthell, Hans W. 
Weber, Martin Weingarten, Irving J. Weiss, 
George Wexler. 


State University College, Oswego 

Frederick R. Allen, Leonard G. Boonin, 
Glenn L. Elkins, John Herrmann, Francis 
Hulme, C. M. Lucas, Robert Novick, Sue 
Sachxxanandan, Warren E. Steinkraus, Lewis 
Turco. 

Vassar College 

Leila Cook Barber, Alan Berbal, Eugene A. 
Carroll, Joan Etherton, Lola Gellman, Patri- 
cia Johnson, Leslie A, Koempel, Morton H. 
Levine, Nancy Lindbloom, Ilse H. Lipschutz, 
Paul Metzger, Joan Murphy, Linda Nochlin, 
David E. Novack, Martin Oppenheimer, Alton 
Pickens, Richard Pommer, Lewis Rubenstein. 
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Yeshiva University > 


R: E. Behrends, S. Alan Coħen, David Fin- 
kelstein, William Fowler, David M. Golden- 
berg, Samuel Goldstein, Edmund W. Gordon, 
Sol Gordon, Louis Horman, Adelaide Jablon- 
sky, Vera John; Arthur Komar, Joseph Le- 
Wittes, Joel L, Lebowitz, Arthur Lefford. 

Richard: Kreuter, Eileen Krieger, Mari 
Krieger, Flore Krigsman, Bernard. Krigstein, 
June S. Kirsch, Audrey Kriss, Harry Kristy, 
Marton -Kroll, Seima Kruchman, Matilda 
Kruger, Norman Kruger, Sarah Surinder 
Kuman, Jennie N. Kunkin, Elaine M. Kuntz, 
Belle Kurland, Judith Kurland, Bernard 
Kurtin, Edwin, Kurzweil, Ruth Labowitz, 
Beverly Lachter, Estelle Lacks, Vera La, Farge, 
T. Laidman, Herbert F, Laise, Judith Lakin. 

Michael R. Lamkay, Deborah Landes, Ruby 
K. Landess, Leon F. Landovitz, Renee A. 
Landovitz, Bernice Landsman, Ann K, Landy, 
Hy Landy, Lawrence Lane, Patricia Lane, 
P. R. Lane, Annette Langer, Sara Lee Lang- 
sam, ‘Aison Lankenau, Sarah Lankin, A. 
Lankowicz, Helen Lansher, Priscilla S. 


Lapolla, Malcolm Largmann, Carol Larrabee, 


Joseph Larizza, George M. Lash, Donald 
Lasko, Ruth K. Lasky, Joseph Laspro. 

Sherley Laster, Ruth G. Laub, Dorothy 
Laufer, William Laufer, Ralph Lauranzano, 
Rene Lavergneau, J. V. Lavin, Edward A. 
Lawrence (1), Edward A. Lawrence (2), 
Nicholas R. Lawrence, Ralph Lawrence, 
Beatrice Lazaroff, Jane Lazarus, Marion 
Lazer, Florence S. Lazerson, Athanasia Lazos, 
Frederick M, Leach, Helen Leach, Lauchlan 
Learned, Louis Leber, Mr. Alfred Leberson, 
Mrs. Alfred, Leberson, Ida Lebow, Laura Le 
Bow, Gordon Lebowitz, Norman S. Leder, 
Gerda Lederer, Eva Lederman, Jacqueline 
Lee, Jim Lee, Benton R. Leeds, Bonita Leeds, 
Michael Leeds, ; 

Milton Leff, Helene Lefrak, Hadassa Legatt, 
Michael Lehman, Allyn D, Lehrer, Robert 
Lehrer, Gertrude Lehrman, Robert Lehrman, 
Lee Leiberman, Irma Leibow, Linda Leibow, 
Ida Leibowitz, Leon Leibowitz, Harry Lein- 
wand, Rose Leinwand, Stephen M. Leiser, 
Maurice Leiter, Matthew Lemberger. 

Esther Lentschner, Buris M. Levinson, Nor- 
man Linzer, Jo Lechay Lion, J. I. Musher, 
D. J. Newman, Harry E. Rauch, Julian Rob- 
erts, Victor Sanua, William Spindel, Marvin 
J. Stern, Thomas Stillman, Leonard. Suss- 
kind, Mira Lieder, David Vitrogan, Doley 
Wilkinson, Everett Wilson. . 


Other institutions 


Thomas J. ‘Aliello, William Armstrong. 
Leonard W. Beglin, Martin Berman, Michael 
E. Brown, Dorothy H. Cohen, Vincent Coni- 
gliaro, Richard Lay Davis, Stanley Diamond, 
Dorothy Dohen, Phillip Evans; Rev. J. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas R. Frazer, Ruth Gilbert, 
Larry Goldberg, Donma Greenberg, Donald 
S. Hikel, Oscar Hyman, Wilma A. Iggers, Will 
Inman, Martin Keller, Leo S. Kaplan, Jacques 


Marchand, Re. . Bert Marino, Lewis Meyers, 
Allen Miller, Ruth Miller. s 
Elena Paz, Piriem, Jane Philips, 


Robert Pollock, Sabrina Rapp, Rev. Herbert 
Rogers, Birdie Rosemen, Edward C. Samp- 
son, Jane Hill Satlof, Anatol I. Schlosser, 
Elie Siegmeister, Bertram Silverman, Lor- 
raine Smithberg, Marva Spelman, B. 
Stecher, E. Mark Stern, B. Swartz, 
Gene Swenson, Tepper, Ann Wilson, 
Lewis E. Weeks, Bernard Witlieb. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke University 


Katherine M. Banham, David G. Bradley, 
Jack W. Brehm, Robert C. Carson, Thomas H. 
Cordle, John S. Curtiss, Robert E. Cushman, 
Donn Michael Farris, Maria Fousek, Donald 
E. Ginter, Robert M. Hankin, Frederick Her- 
zog, Alan W. Jenks, 
thur Kale, P. H. Kolpfer, Frederick Krantz, 
Thomas A. Langford; Harriet V. Leonard, 
Seymour Mauskopf, Ernest W. Nelson, Rob- 
ert T. Osborn, Birger A. Pearson, J. H. Phil- 
lips, James N. Potter, Jr., McMurry S. Richey, 
M. L. Rickets, Salley H. Schrader, David L. 


L. Jezferski; Ar- 
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Singer, Harmon Smith, O, Wintermute, 
Charles R. Young. 


‘Other institutions 


E. P. Patterson, M. E. Polley, James 8. 
Purcell, Henry Sanoff. č 


` OHIO 
Teachers 


Dushan M, Agamou, William Ayers, Allan 
Bellin; Robert P. Boyd, H. C. Bucholz, Carol 
Burger, Robert Burger, D. Jane Corry, Sally 
M. Davis, Beth Emmer, Nancy J. Frappier, 
Irma Friedman, William R. Gibbon, 
Goldsmith, Shirley Guralnik, Harris, 
G. Kaufman, Joan E, Kaufman. 

Loren Kramer, Kreitner, Beatrice 
Laibman, Sadie Lederer, Joan L. Leib, Wil- 
Ham Dee Mandle, Norma J. Montgomery, 
Linda R. Murray, Randall Murray, Maesine G. 
Recknagel, Terry F. Robbin, Jeanette Roper, 
Aster Rubenstein, Frances Sachs, Esther R. 
Samalar, S. Sekaraiasingham, Earl A. Shaffer, 
David Strauss, Richard A, Toerne, Alexander 
Weathers, Savine Weizman, Susanne P. Whit- 
ney, Naomi Wolin, 


Antioch College 


Alvin L. Denman, Joseph C. d'Oronzio, 
Julius L. Green, Judson Jerome, Carol Korty, 
Oliver S. Loud, Nick Pastor, Peter W. Ries, 
Edmund Samuel, Arthur Solomon, Robert 
et Turoff, John F, White, Benjamin N. 

ise. 

William Lemkin, Lauretta Leon, Salvatore 
Leonardi, Gladys Lerman, Pauline Lermond, 
D. Lerner, Estelle Lerner, Francine Lerner, 
George Lerner, Lea Lerner, Murray Lerner, 
Eileen Lesseraux, Robert Leuze, A. Leyenkron, 
S. L. Levenkron, Bernard Levenson, Frances 
T. Levenson, Irma Leyenson, Lillian Leven- 
son, Blanche Leventhal, Larry Leventhal, Ted 
Levensen, Edward Levi, Walter E. Levi, Victor 
Leviatin, Michael S. Levien, Dorothy Levin, 
Louis Levin, Barbara Levine, Elaine Levine. 

I. Levine, Joan Levine, Naami Levine, Ree 
Levine, Sandra Levine, Sondra Levine, Stan- 
ley Levine, Carl Levinson, Len Levinson, 
Stevan Levinson, Donna Levis, Hilda Leyvison, 
Dolores Levister, Gertrude Le Vita, Mildred 
Levitch, Elaine Levitsky, Ardis Levitt, Anatole 
Levkoff, Abraham Levy, Alexander Levy, 
Betty Levy, Builder Levy, Dayid Levy, Eleanor 
Levy, Gordon Levy, Harold Levy, Harriet Levy, 
Judith Levy, Judith A. Levy, Lawrence Levy. 

Lenora Levy, Mark Levy, Max Levy, Maxine 
A. Levy, Vivian Lévy, Minnie Lewin, Rennie 
Lewin, Robert Levy, Allen Lewis, Charles R. 
Lewis, Edmund B. Lewis, Florence Lewis, M. 
E. Lewis, Mark Lewis, Murray Lewis (1), Mur- 
ray Lewis (2), W. A. Lewis, Esther Liberman, 
Annette Liberson, Saul Lichtine, M. Licht- 
man, Hortense Lieberman, Judi Lieberman, 
Nina Lieberman, Mildred A. Liebowitz. 

Faye Lieman, Dorothy Liff, Dorothy Lifson, 
Nathan Lifson, Jack Light, Mary Li Marzi, 
Eddeen Linares, Jules Linden, Arthur Linder, 
Dorothy Linder, Frances Linder, Yvonne T. 
Lindsey, Peter H. Linebaugh, Nora Linn, 
Eugene Lion, Alice T. Lipant, Robert Li Perti. 

Bowling Green State University 

Gilbert Abcarian, Joseph K. Balogh, Robert 
R. Findlay, Robert Galbreath, Cynthia S. 
Groat, H. Theodore Groat, Gary R. Hess, Wil- 
liam A. Kirby, Michael A. Moore, James E. 
Odenkirk, John F. Oglevee, Paul E. Parnell, 


Joseph B. Perry Jr., Trevor J. Phillips, Grover 
O. Platt, Virginia B. Platt, David ©. Roller, 


Sanford Silverstein. 
Case Institute of Technology 
Lou Celenza, Michael Flicker, Leslie L. 


Folay, Robert H. Klein, G. Kuerti, Harvey S. 


Leff, M. A. Nagarajan, Phil Pearle, Robert H. 
Welker. A 
Kent State University 

John Beacon, Bernard Benstock, Ottavio 
M. Casale, Harold R. Collins, Madelyn De 
Gaetano, Robert Ehrich, Howard P. Erlich- 
man, Doris E. Franklin, Frederic L. Freede, 
Ralph F. Graleda, John L. Gribben, Wm. H. 
Hildebrand, Bernard Jerman, Thomas R. 
Knipp, Donald A. Lawniczak, Jacob Leod, 
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Edward G. McGehee, Robert M. Murry, Dick 
Myers, Delores L. Noll, Mark J. Roth, Bobby 
L. Smith, Margaret Stopher, John W. Teel, 
Barbara ©. Tener, Robert L. Tener. 
University of Akron 
Melvin Brownstein, .Marvin Katz, Mary 


Keith, Bernd Magnus, Brian G. Ramsey, 
David L. Rayfield, Julie Saltman. 


Western Reserve University 


Charles C. Davis, Leonard N. Dickinson, 
Hilda A. Foster, Samuel Gorovitz, Edith 
Gaines, Viola Herzberg, Rosi Kuerti, Goldie 
Lake, Lois W. Mednick, Geneva B. Maiden, 
Sidney M. Peck, Jonathan F. Reichert, Frank 
Rosengarten, Howard Sachs, Maurice D. 
Sachs, Benjamin Spack, Marjorie C. Wolinsky. 


Wright State Campus 
Dick Allen, Rubin Battino, Rosa Bennett, 
Stanley Bernstein, Jerry B. Chapin, James M. 
Hughes, Nicholas Piediscaizl, Donald G. 
Snook, Bryon S. Weng, Patricia Winold. 


Other institutions 


Richard C. Bozian, M. Carsiotis, James B. 
Christopher, K. T. Fann, Irji K. Friend, John 
C. Loper, Herschel Kasper, Daniel L. Kline. 


OREGON 5 
University of Oregon 


David F, Aberle, Kathleen G. Aberle, Joan 
Acker, Martin H. Acker, Herbert Bisno, Steven 
E. Deutsch, Daniel Goldrich, Janie G. Hunter, 
Linda B. Hunter, Benton Johnson, LeRoy 
Johnson Jr., Joseph C. Jorgensen, Jack P. 
Maddex Jr., Malcolm McFee, Arthur Pearl, 
Walter E. Schafer, Herbert W. Titus, Dwight 
Wallace. 

Other institutions 


Laird C. Brodie, Mason Drukman, Bryon L, 
Haines, John L. Hammond, Jon C. Johanning, 
Laureen Nussbaum, Rudi H. Nussbaum. 


Pennsylvania Teachers 


Paula S. Beard, Debbie A. Bell, Richard 
Brooks, Brisce C. Brown, Mary M. Dykes, 
Lawrence Elle, David Erlich, Bertha B. Faust. 

Ann Fleischaker, Mary C, Foster, Harry 
Fruit, Carmelita Hinton, Bernard Ivens, 
Jeannette Jamison, Charles Philips, L. T. 
Robbins, Rosalind Sanders, Mrs. J. A. Selis, 
Harry Snyderman, Mary E. Stichler, Eliza- 
beth E. Tolles, Gloria Weiss, A. B. Willig. 


Beaver College 


Arthur C. Breyer, Helen T. Buttel, Sally W. 
Daniel, Judith Elder, Adeline W, Gomberg, 
Ronald G. Green. 


Pennsylvania Institute 


Charles A. M. Hall, Patrick D. Hazard, Nor- 
man Johnston, Richard N. Juliani, Helen 
Khoobyar, Robert C. Kuncio, David Luke, 
Bernard Mausner, Benton Spruance, Mary S. 
Sturgeon, Mirlam Weiss. 


‘Pennsylvania State University 


Gregory Ain, George E. Andrews, Richard 
Braungart, Neil E. Buckley, Raymond Cham- 
berlain, Robert Colucci, Lou Dellaport, Alfred 
J. Engel, Pamella Farley, Robert W. Frank, 
Jr., Hans Freund, Jo-Ann P. Fuchs, W. W. 
Fuchs, Steven Gans, Helmut J. Golatz, 
Robert J. Graham, Theodora R. Graham, 
Donald Granberg, John Haag, Truman V. 
Hershberger, Alice M. Hoffman, Merwin W. 
Humphrey. Carl Jacobs, Wells Keddie, Carl 
S. Keener. 

Edward J. Kudla, Jr., Robert Kunze, A. F. 
Lingis, J. D. McAulay, John McCurdy, Jack 
McManis, R. Mastromattei, Peter D. Morris, 
Jeffrey T. Price, William Rabinowitz, Edna E. 
Raphael, Michael C. Robbins, Stephen A. 
Schlow, Frederick G. Schmitt, Charles J. 
Slanicka, David W. Stevens, Victor Stoltzfus, 
Quinton R. Todd, Alan Trachtenberg, J. 
Vander Kar, George F. Votruba, Charles 
Wakstein, Judith Walton, David L. Westby, 
Dennis L. Wiliams, John Withall, Kenneth 
H. Wodtke, John A. Yeatman, Ronald Zera. 


Philadelphia College of Art 


Eugene. Baguskas, Marvin Bileck, Bill 
Daley, Thomas Doulis, Dorothy F. Grimm, 
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James Koesis, Leonard Lehrer, John Loftus, 
Jane Piper, Thomas Porett, Murray Weiss. 


Swarthmore College 


Carl Barus, Thompson Bradley, Hilde D, 
Cohn, Fred J. Grover, Olga Lang, George 
E. McCully, Bernard Morrill, Hans Oberdiek, 
Robert E. Savage, Jerome Shaffer, Linwood 
Urban, Peter Van De Kamp, Robert M. 
Walker, Joseph Willis. 

a Temple University 

Russell Astley, B. Averbach, Daniel Berger, 
Henry Braun, Robert W: Buttel, Eleanor 
Caplan, Lois A. Cellucci, Alan H. Cristol, 
Joanne Darken, C. A. Domenicali, Robert M. 
Drayton, Robert I. Edenbaum, C. D. Eldridge, 
Ralph Flood, H. Frances Havas, Peter Havas, 
Paul R. Jackson, Richard Koffler, 

Mildred T. Kramer, Diane Laison, Walter 
Lawton, Gaylord C. LeRoy, Betty Lide; Her- 
bert L. Needleman, Karl H. Niebyl, Robert 
C. Page, Charles M. Philipps, Herbert Putz, 
Mark off, Francis Sholomskas, Sid- 
ney B. Simon, Holger R. Stub, Robert J. 
Swenson, Frank Young, Morton Zivan, 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dorothea J. Hurvich, Leo M. Hurvich, R. 
Duncan Luce, Dolores S. Moses, Herbert J. 
Spiro. 

Other institutions 

A.F, Brown, Alex J, Fehr, Barbara Hillman, 
Francis Jennings, Margarete Koppitz, Gary 
Laison, Richard D, Magee, Thomas Power, 
Benjamin A. Richards, Harriet Roberts, Perry 
J. Troutman, L. Elbert Wethington, W. L. 
G. Williams, Kevin Winch, 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University 


Edward J, Ahearn, E. W. Breckenridge, 
William Crossgrove, George E. Downing, 
Richard Fishman, John Gilbert, Carl Gold- 
stein, Robert E. Hill, Werner Hoffmeister, 
Park Honan, Edwin Honig, Robert R. Jajo- 
kian, William H. Jordy, Edward B. Koren, 
David. Krause, Barbara K. Lewalski, Willam 
McLoughlin, Thomas G. Sanders, D, W. 
Schumann, Mark Spilka, Hugh Townley, 
Hyatt H. Waggoner, Robert G. Warnock, Karl 
S. Weimar. 


University of Rhode Island 


Walter L. Barker, M. Dean Batroukha, Gar- 
rett C. Clough, Joel A. Dain, Joel B. Dirlain, 
Mark Goldman, William Haller, Jr., Charles 
Kaufman, David Ketner, William Klenk, 
Nelson N. Marshall, Weston Naef, Nancy A. 
Potter, Elton Rayack, Robert Rohm, Richard 
A. Sabatino, Bernard Schurman, Jules P. 
Seigel, Frederick Turner, III, Frank G. 
Wiener. 
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Other Instit ut ions 


Doris W. Dashew, Ara Dostouria, Aileen S. 
Kraditor, Richard Lebowitz, Kenneth F. 
Lewaiski, Richard Merkin, Daniel Robbins. 

TEXAS 

Mino Badner, J. C. I. De Bremaecker, Rev. 
Terence J. Hunt, Donald W. Lee, M. K. Mo- 
Corquodale, Norman S. Wolf, Robert M; 
Wren, 

UTAH 
E Utah State University 

C. D. Bauer, Harold H. Channer, John E. 
Kimber, Jr., Dorothy B. Lewis, Thomas Lyon, 
Jack T. Spence, Bruce O. Watkins. 

VERMONT 
Middlebury College 

Claude Bourcier, Michele Edelstein, Kath- 
leën K. Finny, David Greenstein, J. Rowland 
Mick, Jean Lerede, Vincent Malmstrom, 
Robert Muirhead, III, Victor L. Nuovo; Nor- 
man B. Schwartz, Regine Servet, panene 
Vadon, Jean Vadon. 

Windham College 

Robert E. Atkins, Jeremy D. Birch, Ronald 
David Emma, Paul V. Guite, N. Gary Holten, 
Fred H. Miller, Robert H. Rhodes, David 
Rohn, Remington Rose, Daniel J. Schneider, 
Patrick Sowle, Anne M. Stewart, Ralph 
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Sylvia, Arthur H. Westing, presne C, Win- 
slow. = 
Other institutions H > i 
Stephen ‘Anderson; Pedro Beade, Hugh 
Corbin, Anne Fines, Yvonne Gastineau, Linda 
M. McLean, Dorrit Merion, Stanley Taylor, 
Norman H, Wilson. 
WASHINGTÓN 
Teachers 
Paul W. Barton, II, Jean A. Chew, Nathaniel 
Dickinson, Richard. Dixon, Charles Easton, 
Sue D. Gottfried, James L. Johnson, Lynn 
Mink, Victor Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Kenneth Applegate, Jost A. Businger, 
Richard H, Conway, wann Costigan, 
Robert G. Fleagle, Alex ttfried, Nicholas 
Heer, James R. Holton, Raymond Immer- 
wahr, Pierre A. Mackay, Tanya Mink, Mikio 
Miyake, R. Sterling, Norbert Untersteiner, 
John M, Wallace, Shirley Wrangle, Richard 
H. Yurman. 
Washington State University 
Don Anawalt, Loretta Anawalt, J. Balyeat, 
Katherine M. Batey, Robert E. Berney, Jane 
Boe, Jack C. Carloyle, Ronnetta B. Cole, 
Robert E. Cole, E. F. Crowell, Edna Douglas, 
J. H. Elder, Dayid P. Flint, Joyce Flint, Jay 
Goldstein, Warren S, Gramm, Russell W. 
Hansen, John E. Harrigan,” Marcia Holly, 
David Koulack, R. A. Littlewood, Kenneth E. 
Lloyd, Susanne P. Lloyd, F. L. Marcuse, Louis 
D. McNew, Rod Pakonen, Bruce Palmer, Roy 
J. Ruffin, Virginia L, Ruland, Willis E. Sibley, 
James A. Smith, Donald A. Wells. 


Other institutions 
Marie Gilstrap, Jacqueline A, Green, Robert 
W. Green, Howard L. Harris, William H. O. 
Scott, Edward H. Shaffer, Edward S. Williams, 


WISCONSIN 
Teachers 


Ann W. Bashore, Ethel Biro, Lajos Biro, 
Sandra Crichfield, Emmy Lou Miller, James 
Stewart, Margaret Stewart, Germaine Bree. 


Beloit College 


Norman Leer, Joseph smucker, 
Spencer, Helen Svoboda. 


University of Wisconsin 


Bert N. Adams, Mr. & Mrs. D. F. Allmend- 
inger, Jr., John Antes, Bruce C. Bashore, 
Hilde St. Bomer, John M. Bomer, John D. 
Bowman, David Bradford, Paul Breines, 
Bruce C. Busching, William J. Chambliss, 
David Chaplin, Millard Clements, Howard 
Coron, Grant Crichfield, N. J. Demerath TII, 
Edgar L. Feige, Robert Gabriner, Vicki 
Gabriner, J. C. Gilchrist, Phillip E. Ham- 
mond, Henrik A. Hartmann, Maurice 
Hershenson, Erwin N. Hiebert, Hugh H. Iltis, 
Jack Ladinsky, Judith L. Ladinsky, Henry 
Lardy, Linda Lexier, Sandra Lichty, Richard 
McFall, Charles Perrow, Stephen Pittel, 
James G. Ramsay, Mrs. James G. Ramsay, 
A. Sanchez~Barbude, Richard Scheidenhelm, 
Donald M. Scott, Seymour Spilerman, Marc 
Stickgold, William R. Taylor Peter Weiss, © 
Maurice Zeitlin, 

Wisconsin State keene 

Robert R. Beck, Thomas Grotelueschen; 
John R. O'Boyle, Charles F. Owen, William 
O. ‘Reichert, Charles Rumsey, Frederik L. 
Rusch. 


Brock 


STATES. ~ Ry 

Lydia R. Butcher, Paul L. Carson, Edwin 
H. Cerney, Isobel M, Cerney, Edward, D'An- 
gelo, Lawrence O. Fine, Robert Grimes, James» 
W. Hamilton, Jules Henry, Justin C. Huang, 
Arthur P. Jacoby, C. R. Jeppesen. 

James Lechay, ‘Ruth Peck, John Pyros, 
Douglas W. Reynolds, Thomas Riggins, John 
E. Roberts, John C, Schuder, Jane R. Speiser, 
R. Leo Sprinkle, Darrell G. Wells, Henry R. 
West, H. Clyde Wilson, Mrs. H. Clyde Wilson, 

WASHINGTON, D.c. 
Teachers 


Lawrence S. Aaronson, Telford L. Ander 
son, Joanne S. Blum, Shelley Blum, Stan 


Boyd, Nelson Burke, Estelle Cypher, Florence 
Forer, Leonard Freed, Ruth S. Gainer, Sarah 
L. Hammond, Rita D. Holt, Betty Howell, H. 
M. Kashoba, Martha Maikin, Howland M. 
Mason, Janet N.- Neuman, Janet Talcott, 
Jeanne Walton, Esther W. Webb, Ruth 
Worthy. 


Howard University 


Helena Bailie, Lynda L. Blumenthal H. 
David ond, Edmond S. Harris, Stephen 
Sap Lewis Schipper, Irene Till. 


AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD 
Canada 
Milnor Alexander, Maurice Cohen, Lee 
Lorch, Richard McKinney, Frank L. Weich- 
man, Kellogg V. Wilson. 
‘ Denmark 
William C. Davidon, Bernhard Deutch. 
France 


H. Bruce Franklin, Paul M, Hohenberg, 
Stephen Mick. 


In Memoriam 


Bob Carver, Abe Lederman, Louis Lewis. 

Co-Sponsored By: 

Teachers Committee for Peace in Vietnam: 
Rebecca Berman, Coordinator; Mona Monroe, 
T ' . 


Inter-University Comm. for Debate on For- 
eign Policy (Organizers of the Teach-in) 
Douglas F. Dowd, Pres. (Cornell Univ.—on 
leave); Robert Greenblatt, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
(Cornell Univ.). 

Publication of this statement has been 
paid for by the signers. Comments and re- 
quests for information should be sent to: 
Teachers Committee for Peace in Vietnam, 
5 Beekman. St., Rm. 1027, New York, N.Y. 
10038. 


CI Please put me in touch with interested 
faculty members in my community. 

C Please place me on your mailing list. 

CO Please send me further information. 

O Enclosed is $— to support your effort 
to bring peace in Vietnam. 


“ EAST-WEST TRADE 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce has recently promulgated a 

statement on US. policy toward East- 
West trade. The council, dedicated to 
world peace through world trade, has 
provided one of the most able and in- 
cisive expressions that I have read of 
the need for new trade initiatives tail- 
ored to.a modern world. 

This will come as no surprise to any- 
one familiar with the council. It is as 
distinguished a body of American busi- 

ness leaders as one could imagine, a fact 
which can be judged by surveying the 
roster of Officers and members of the 
executive committee: I can personally 
attest to the great contribution made 
through the council by its present chair- 
man, Arthur K. Watson, of IBM; Vice 
Chairmen Rudolph A. Peterson, of the 
Bank of America; Amory Houghton, 
of Corning Glass Works; Roger M. 
Blough, of United States Steel; Patrick 
E. Haggerty, of Texas Instruments, Inc.; 
James A. Linen, of Time, Inc.; and 
Robert D. Murphy, of Corning Glass 
International—all men that I hold in 
the highest esteem. From my own ac- 
quaintance with this sampling, I equally 
commend the entire list, which I have 
appended to the council statement. 

At the heart of the statement lies a 
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conclusion which might well be expanded 
from its context there to apply to all con- 
structive relations between countries of 
the world. It is particularly apt in our 
present consideration of the Consular 
Convention: 


Trade by definition does not take place 
unless benefits accrue to both parties. If 
one nation refuses to participate, insofar 
as the second party can find another trad- 
ing partner, the loss is entirely sustained by 
the party refusing to do business. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement and the list of 
Officers and executive committee be 
printed in the Recorp. I commend a 
study of this statement to Members of 
both bodies of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list. were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON U.S. Ponrcy TowARp East- 
West TRADE 


The U.S, Council believes, for the reasons 
set forth in the next six paragraphs, that the 
United States should pursue a more flexible 
policy than in the past towards trade with 
Eastern Europe. To this end, the U.S. Coun- 
cil supports enactment of the proposed East- 
West Trade Relations Act and offers a further 
series of recommendations in the balance of 
this statement for measures it would urge the 
U.S. Government to take over a period of time 
Should the climate for a regularization of 
‘trade between East and West continue to im- 
prove. 

The recent NATO meetings decisively re- 
flected the changes in East-West relations 
which have taken place in the last twenty 
years. After a generation of concentration 
on the defense of the West against the East, 
including commercial and economic policies 
oriented to that objective, the emphasis at 
this session and in the summary communi- 
que issued at its conclusion was almost ex- 
clusively on commercial policies in Keeping 
with the developing detente between East 
and West. The noticeable improvement in 
relations among Western nations and those 
of Eastern Europe certainly has at least some 
of its origins in the growing coincidence of 
the long-run interests of the United States 
and Russia in peaceful conditions in the 
world at large. To the extent that this co- 
incidence is recognized by both parties, there 
is reason to hope that recent guarded prog- 
ress toward normalization of commercial 
contacts will prove durable. 

The gradual relaxation of cold-war ten- 
sions has already brought about a substan- 
tial increase in trade flows between Eastern 
European countries and those of the rest of 
the world. Both industrialized and develop- 
ing countries have participated in this 
growth. However, in comparison with other 
industrialized nations, U.S. trade with the 
Eastern European nations has remained very 
small. During 1965, for example, Western 
Europe and Japan exported $3.8 billion in 
goods to the Eastern European countries, ex- 
cluding Yugoslavia, and imported almost 
$4.5 billion from them. U.S. figures for this 
same period were only $139 million in ex- 
ports and $138 million in imports. 

As The Economist put it: “The com- 
munist countries remain the one market 
where America virtually leaves the field clear 
to Western Europe and Japan.” The same 
article points out that Comecon (a limited 
Eastern European effort to mirror Common 
Market economic collaboration) includes 
within its perimeter over 330 million people— 
almost 60 million more than the countries 
of the EEC and the EFTA combined. 

The U.S. Council does not believe that 
controls over strategic materials can at prés- 
ent be relaxed, but it does believe that the 
argument against trading with the USSR and 
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other Eastern European countries on the 
grounds that such trade might contribute 
to their economic power is of limited validity. 
Trade by definition does not take place un- 
less benefits accrue to both parties. If one 
nation refuses to participate, insofar as the 
second party can find another trading part- 
ner, the loss is entirely sustained by the 
country refusing to do business. This is 
the situation into which the United States 
has drifted. While other countries of the 
world are increasingly enjoying the benefits 
of expanded two-way trade with the com- 
munist countries, our policies to a great ex- 
tent deny these markets to our exporters 
and deny to our consumers those products 
in which the Eastern European countries are 
becoming competitive. 

As other industrialized countries expand 
their markets within the Eastern countries, 
there is a natural tendency for the exporter's 
technology and standards to be accepted 
and adhered to in the importing nation. 
The longer that U.S. exporters refrain from 
participating in the markets of Eastern 
Europe the more firmly established in those 
markets will be the standards and tech- 
nology of our competitors in other Western 
industrialized countries—and the more 
difficult will it be for American companies 
to enter these markets in the future. 

From the U.S. view, the most fundamental 
gain of all may well be the imprint inevitably 
made by succéssful and growing daily com- 
mercial operations, carrying as they do a 
continuous effective argument for the freer 
contractual trading policies which they 
inculcate. 

Accordingly, the U.S. Council believes that 
the time has come for the United States 
to do what it can to make possible a regulari- 
zation of trade and payments with the 
Eastern Européan countries. New oppor- 
tunities are, in fact, arising for the U.S. to 
negotiate with the countries of Eastern 
Europe for modification on their part of 
policies which have rigidly reinforced the 
differences between our economic systems. 
We should be ready to take advantage of 
these opportunities. - 

Specifically, as noted above, the US, 
Council supports enactment of the East- 
West Trade Relations Act of 1966. Eastern 
European nations have more and more been 
pursuing individual national policies over 
recent years. They no longer constitute a 
monolithic bloc. The United States should 
be in a position to forge new relationships 
with these countries individually. New eco- 
nomic policies are being adopted by Russia 
and the other Eastern European countries 
designed to make their production more re- 
sponsive to market considerations and their 
prices more reflective of costs. These poli- 
cies, if successfully implemented, should 
gradually result in the production of more 
goods marketable in the United States and 
Western markets generally. The President 
should be empowered to grant most-favored- 
nation status to Eastern nations, enabling 
their goods to be imported into the U.S. at 
the same tariff rates as those of other coun- 
tries of the world. Since tariffs at present 
have little meaning in the controlled econ- 
omies of Eastern Europe, other concessions 
should be sought in exchange, such as mar- 
ket access for U.S. products, the protection 
of industrial property rights, the right to 
more direct contact between U.S. business- 
men and the ultimate consumer/supplier, 
and satisfactory arbitral arrangements for 
the settlement of commercial disputes. 

The extension of most-favored-nation 
treatment to Eastern European countries 
should enable the U.S. consumer to benefit 
from competitive imports from the Eastern 
European countries, and, at the same time, 
enable those countries to earn the foreign 
exchange with which to purchase U.S; goods. 
United States suppliers should be able to 
participate to the fullest extent consistent 
with our national security in the markets 
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of Eastern Europe. To permit this participa- 
tion there should be further removals of 
non-strategic items from the Export Control 
List, as in the case of 400 items recently re- 
moved. Items which are freely available else- 
where in the world should not require indi- 
vidual export licenses in the United States. 

The U.S. Council would not like to see a 
so-called credit race develop among Western 
suppliers to Eastern Europe. It recognizes, 
however, that recently credits of longer than 
five years duration have been granted in 
other industrialized countries. It does not 
believe that U.S. industry should be pre- 
cluded from bidding on an equal basis with 
its competitors in other nations. It is recog- 
nized that a shortage of hard currencies in 
many ways places the countries of Eastern 
Europe in a position similar to that of many 
less developed countries, and that if sales 
of heavy equipment are to take place longer- 
term credits, more realistically representa- 
tive of periods of amortization, may be es- 
sential. Bearing in mind that such exports 
are beneficial to the United States, the U.S. 
Council accordingly urges that U.S. sup- 
pliers be enabled to match the terms offered 
by their competitors. To this end, the credit 
guarantee policies of the Export-Import 
Bank should be similarly normalized to per- 
mit credits to be extended to buyers in 
Eastern European countries which are com- 
petitive with those of other Western sup- 
pliers, and the full use of these facilities 
should be encouraged. In principle, we be- 
lieve that Eastern European governments 
should equally extend adequate credit to 
Western buyers, and would recommend that 
the Administration attempt to include pro- 
visions for reciprocal credit in trade agree- 
ments negotiated with individual countries. 

The recent trend toward internationaliza- 
tion of production has not left Eastern Eu- 
rope untouched. In the past few years a 
number of agreements have been concluded 
under which individual Western firms have 
undertaken to participate in the actual pro- 
duction of the USSR and other communist 
countries of Eastern Europe. American 
firms, which are prime initiators and leaders 
in the field of overseas production, should 
be able to participate in the opportunities 
which the large and growing markets of 
Eastern Europe present. U.S. government 
policy should support private efforts to re- 
spond to these markets. Where the under- 
lying transaction warrants, credit terms 
should be as favorable as for other areas; 
similarly, the program of government guar- 
antees against political risks ought in prin- 
ciple to include these markets. More sys- 
tematic payment ts than now 
exist would be desirable, if not essential, to 
the growth of producing arrangements. To 
assist in the determination of credit-worthi- 
ness, and thus to expand the use of credits 
in business transactions, countries of East- 
ern Europe should be encouraged to publish 
financial data similar to that published by 
Western countries—and by Yugoslavia— 
covering gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
total foreign indebtedness, and repayment 
schedules, 

Many, if. not most, of the problems en- 
countered in attempting to increase peace- 
ful commerce between East and West stem 
from the lack of participation of the Eastern 
countries in Western institutions. The pres- 
ent move toward association on the part of 
Poland with the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade should be encouraged. It is 
to be hoped that other Eastern European 
countries will follow suit. Compliance on 
their part with the general rules of GATT 
in their external trade would do much to 
regularize the conditions for their Western 
trading partners. 

Most important, however, to a return to 
normal commercial relations, as it was for 
the industrialized countries of the West af- 
ter World War II, is eventual currency con- 
vertibility. Every opportunity should be 
pressed to broaden convertibility with the 
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rest of the world. Increased transferability 
among Eastern European currencies should, 
where possible, be encouraged as an interim 
step. The recent addition of $33 million of 
gold and convertible currencies to the fixed 
capital of the Comecon’s bank, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Economic Cooperation, 
should be welcomed, While there is little 
that can be done on our part to hasten this 
process, the U.S. Council recommends that 
the U.S. Government attempt to emphasize 
in its negotiations with Eastern European 
governments the benefits accruing from 
early convertibility. The question of East- 
ern countries’ membership in the I. MF. and 
the I.B.R.D. could usefully be restudied by 
member countries and by Eastern countries. 

It is in the interest of the United States to 

see these countries assume the responsibili- 

ties that are inherent in membership in these 
organizations. 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
U.S. COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 
William M. Black, Partner, Peat, Marwick, 

Mitchell & Co. 

Roger M. Blough, Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Meade Brunet, Mendham, New Jersey. 

Emilio G. Collado, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Company (N.J.). 

Philip Cortney, Geneva, Switzerland. 

John N. Fox, President, United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Maximilian E. Gevers, Treasurer, United 
States Council, First Vice President, Bankers 
Trust Company. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, President, Texas In- 
struments Incorporated. 

Walter Hochschild, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, American Metal, Climax, Inc. 

Amory Houghton, Vice Chairman, United 
States Council, Honorary Chairman, Corning 
Glass Works. 

H. F. Johnson, Chairman, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. 

Norris O. Johnson, White Plains, New York. 

Antonie T. Knoppers, M.D., President, 
Merck Sharp & Dohme International. 

Sigurd S. Larmon, New York, New York. 

James A. Linen, President, Time Incor- 
porated. 

August Maffry, Senior Vice President, Iry- 
ing Trust Company, 

Robert D. Murphy, Chairman, Corning 
Glass International. 

Norman T. Ness, Vice Chairman, United 
States Council, Vice President, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 

Rudolph A. Peterson, Vice Chairman, 
United States Council, President, Bank of 
America, N. T. and S. A. 

Warren Lee Pierson, Honorary President, 
International Chamber of Commerce, Chair- 
man of.the Board, All America Cable & 
Radio, Inc, 

Philip D. Reed, Honorary President; Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, New York 
New York. 

Arthur K. Watson, Chairman, United 
States Council, vice Chairman, International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Leo D. Welch, New York, New York. 

Harvey Williams, Director, The Company 
for Investing Abroad. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MOSS BE- 
FORE REGIONAL WATER SYMPO- 
SIUM, PORTALES, N. MEX. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, early 
last month, at a regional water sympo- 
sium in Portales, N. Mex., where I 
spoke on our regional water situation, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] speaking on the same program, 
delivered an excellent address that pro- 
posed a national approach to the use of 
our water resources. I was profoundly 
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impressed by his points, especially the 
subject of continental management of all 
water resources, a 

As I heard this address, I was caught 
up by its message and factual content 
to a point where I feel the entire sub- 
ject deserves wider exposure. The con- 
cept is so vast, yet so graspable and es- 
sential, that it has ramifications for all 
areas of this Nation—for each State. 

This concept calls for.collection of un- 
used water and its delivery to where it is 
needed. The continent is embraced as a 
whole in the planning, while antipollu- 
tion and desalinization efforts are woven 
expertly into the total picture. : 

In my State, water is a magic word, 
one that in many areas gets more atten- 
tion than any other. Hence,my height- 
ened interest, for this plan could write 
a new series of pages into the book of my 
State’s history. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that this meaningful ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp, in the 
hope that others Senators may be en- 
lightened by it as I was. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMO= 
CRAT, OF UTAH, AT THE PANEL DISCUSSION 
“A ‘SOUTHWEST Loox’ “ar NORTHWEST 
WATER” CONSERVATION CONGRESS FOR THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, WENATCHEE, WASH., 
MARCH 7, 1967 


I am very happy to have an opportunity 
to talk about NAWAPA (North American Wa- 
ter and Power Alliance) in this particular 
forum, and at this particular time. 

In the first place, I like the company, the 
auspices, and the constructive tone of the 
discussion. 5 

In the second, I find that the NAWAPA 
concept the concept of continental water 
management—is groving in terms of its 
validity as an answer to national and inter- 
national water problems. : 

A speaker sometimes finds it is helpful to 
start de: something by saying what it 
is not. A Canadian detractor during one of 
my visits to Canada last year described 
NAWAPA in these words: ‘ 

“The North American Water and Power 
Alliance is not an alliance, it has no pow- 
er, it has no water, and it is not North Amer- 
ican. It was thought up in Southern Cali- 
fornia and it is just a scheme to enrich a 
Los Angeles engineering firm.” 

Ralph M. Parsons, the head of. the firm 
which bears his name and which “thought 
up” the scheme, would probably like to 
hear what the critic had in mind about en- 
riching the firm. I have been told that the 
Parsons Company has invested something 
over a half-million dollars in bringing the 
NAWAPA concept to its present state of de- 
velopment. 

The results of the company’s work were 
published in the spring of 1964, putting the 
idea in the public domain. It is publie 
property. Mr. Parsons makes no proprietary 
claims on it. He says he will be amply re- 
paid for his efforts if the idea is thoroughly 
studied. He is confident the long range an- 
swer to America’s water problem will inyolve 
such a sytem—this one, or some variation 


or refinement of it. 


Being in the public domain, the NAWAPA 
concept is subject to public analysis and 
criticism. It is subject to distortion and ex- 
ploitation by its opponents. It is also open 
to modification and improvement. 

One of the points I would like to make 
here today is that NAWAPA is more impor- 
tant right now as a symbol than it is as a 


Specific map routing of a water transfer and 


distribution system, 
It is the symbol of total water manage- 
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ment. It embraces the things we need to do 
to preserve and.,extend our water resources. 
he type of distribution system envisioned 
by NAWAPA. depends first upon the con- 
servation of our waters and the abatement 
of pollution in tem. At the same time this 
type of system is essential if we are to get the 
most out of both desalting and weather 
ne tion. The latter is an area in which 
technology is moving very rapidly and we 
might look forward to the day when great 
rivers in the sky transport water from the 
seas tó vast inland basins—water from which 
nature itself has removed the salt. ‘ 

If we learn how to stimulate this over- 
head movement of moisture, we must also 
have very excellent collection and distribu- 
tion systems so that we can make full use 
ot the water we've tricked nature into haul- 
Ing for us. 

Similarly, desalting holds growing promise 

for män. But, as in any other business op- 
eration, the economic facts of life make the 
operation worthwhile only if one has raw 
materials and markets close together. Our 
great coastal cities meet this criteria. De- 
salting will certainly pay off first at the place 
where there is salt water and people to use 
the desalted product, but desalting is no an- 
swer in the high inland plains. 
I am told that engineers have a rule of 
thumb to estimate the cost of moving large 
amounts of water over vast distances. It 
costs something like 40 cents a thousand gal- 
lons- to lift water 1000 feet and move it 1000 
miles inland. 

Since there is a projected starting cost of 
about 25 cents to produce a thousand gal- 
lons at our newest and biggest planned de- 
salting plants, this means fresh. water can 
be delivered to the high inland areas for 
Somewhere between 50 cents to $1.00 per 
thousand gallons, Retail distribution costs 
must be added to this figure. So you can 
‘be sure we are not talking about irrigation 
water. These prices approach $300 an acre- 
foot. 

These are rough figures, of course, but 
they do serve to highlight one fact. They 
make it clear how valuable is the gravity 
stored ‘energy in the water which nature de- 
salts and deposits in the mountainous areas 
of te continent. It is this gravity stored 
energy which NAWAPA exploits to start the 
continental distribution system working. 

A NAWAPA type system will pay off in 
many ways. It will serve conservation and 
poltution control objectives and at the same 
time improve the economics of desalting and 
weather modification, a P 

We cannot afford to slacken our efforts to 
develop low cost desalting processes, nor 
our efforts to find ways to stimulate precipi- 
tation But to make full use of both tech- 
nologies, we mtist have a surface distribution 
system, This NAWAPA provides. ` 

In éssence NAWAPA is a system for collect- 
ing in the high lands of the north some of 
the water discharging unused into the seas 
and bringing it to the areas of the continent 
where it is most needed. 9 

Its primary significance is that it repre- 
sents the first time the water resource plan- 
ners have treated the continent as a whole. 
For the first time, we are looking beyond the 
brow Of the hill Which is the rim of the 
basin, or sub-basin, which has been tradi- 
tionally the horizon of our water planning. 

It is Interesting to note that the original 
NAWAPA pian continues to expand. Its de- 

ers, of course, have made it very clear 
that it represents only a concept, and that 
when field engineering starts, we will find 
‘many ways to improve it. Tit is also inter- 
esting to note that NAWAPA has stimulated 
a new approach to resource development in 
Canada, which now has at least three sub- 
continent water collection plans that cover 
a part ot the s ground as NAWAPA. 

NAWAPA has three main service stems, or 
operating regions.” One is along the west 
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slope of the rockies and extends from Alaska 
to the Tamaulipas delta lands of the Rio 
Grande in Mexico. This western stem is the 
largest segment of NAWAPA and is of primary 
importance to the northwest. 

The second service area is the vast plains 
of. the central continent. This covers the 
three prairie provinces of Canada—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba—and the entire 
high plains area of the United States from 
Montana and North Dakota to Texas. This 
area of NAWAPA has been given less atten- 
tion than the far west and northeastern re- 
gions. It's importance is rapidly growing, 
however, because there appears to be no 
other way of restoring the ground waters of 
the southern high plains than to bring in 
new water from the far north. 

The third major service area centers 
around the Great Lakes. It involves collect- 
ing water now flowing into Hudson Bay and 
redistributing it through the Great Lakes for 
the benefit of eastern Canada and north- 
central and northeastern United States. 
This is the area which offers the greatest 
hope of early cooperation between the United 
States and Canada on continental water 
planning since. In the pollution of the 
Great Lakes, we share a mutual and urgent 
problem. There are some indications, there- 
fore, that the first move toward an eventual 
continental system will be made in the Great 
Lakes region, 

However, it would be ironic, in my esti- 
mation, if we found ourselves negotiating 
for international water exchanges before 
we had arranged for large scale interstate or 
interbasin exchanges within the United 
States. I don’t think this will happen, for 
the simple reason that we must have a na- 
tional system of water distribution before 
we can take advantage of a continental sys- 
tem. I am optimistic that we will reach 
both objectives simply because I have im- 
mense confidence in the good sense of the 
people on both sides of the border. 

I was in Canada twice last year to discuss 
Nawapa—the first time in June when I ap- 
peared, with the late General A. L. G. Mc- 
Naughton, before the Royal Society of Can- 
ada at the University of Sherbrooke near 
Quebec, to discuss the concept and aspects 
of Nawapa, and the second time in August 
when I spoke at one of the sessions of the 
1966 water quality symposium in Montreal. 

I was received courteously by both .the 
distinguished scholars and scientists of the 
Royal Society, and by the representatives. of 
the water-conditioning business at the sym- 
posium who were seeking new ways of 
attacking water pollution. In both groups I 
found a consuming interest in the Nawapa 
concept, and for the most part, a willingness 
to consider it with open minds. 

Frankly, some of our Canadian neighbors 
have strong reservations about exporting 
water to the United States. Others are will- 
ing to.assess their supplies, see what they will 
need for themselves, and then find out what 
consideration the United States wants to 
offer for their surplus water. à 

In every speech I have made, and in private 
conversations with Canadian leaders, I have 
made it clear that we in the United States 
are, and must be, interested only in surplus 
water, and then only after Canada, has 
measured its water and projected its own 
ultimate requirements, and has found that 
it would be in Canada’s own self-interest to 
sell its surplus water to the profitable mar- 
ket south of the border in both the United 
States and Mexico. i 

Preliminary studies indicate that it is tech- 
nically feasible and economically sound to 
collect, store and redistribute unused water 
from the northern reaches of the continent. 
And, unlike oil and uranium, water can be 
marketed on a sustained yield basis, If the 
producing areas are properly managed, they 
will continue without depletion to produce 


‘a “profitable crop” for export. 
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I said at Sherbrooke that both countries 
have a lot of homework: to do before we can 
make up our minds to enter into a long term 
agreement for trade in water. 

NAWAPA, as a continent wide distribution 
system, depends upon the water harvest from 
many producing areas. The first thing we 
must do to assure a continuing return from 
the $100 billion investment required for 
NAWAPA is to make a detailed water in- 
ventory and to make sure we are taking care 
of those water producing areas. We must 
be sure we do indeed have a continuous sup- 
ply of surplus water to distribute. 

The second thing we have to do is clean 
up the water courses we want to use in the 
distribution system. This means full steam 
ahead on pollution abatement. 

Third, we must take a hard look at how we 
use water, to make sure we get the most 
mileage per gallon. This means improving 
water using industrial practices, and examin- 
ing irrigation and other agricultural prac- 
tices in order to get the most for our money. 
We need to exercise discipline in domestic 
use of water. 

And finally, we have to provide for the 
collection, storage, transfer and distribution 
of water. i 

These things can't all be done in sequence. 
There is no order in terms of importance or 
chronology. But these are the half-dozen 
things we can do about our water resource, 
and we have to do them all. Furthermore, 
we have to do them all at the same time, and 
from now on. 

One of the great values of the NAWAPA 
studies is that they have brought these other 
objectives into perspective. While NAWAPA 
appears to deal only with collection, storage, 
transfer and distribution, it will be no good 
without conservation, pollution control, 
efficient utilization and discipline., It will 
also make desalting and weather modification 
more worthwhile. 

It has one other great value. The con- 
cept of a continental system affords a context 
in which we can discuss interbasin transfers 
within the United States. 

The Canadians chide us on the fact that 
we want them to join us in a continental 
water system but that we are not yet in 
agreement as to how we might connect up 
the several parts of our own system. -They 
have a point. We do not have a very strong 
posture from which to bargain for imports. 

NAWAPA, or something like it, is coming, 
simply because it makes so much sense for 
both Canada and the United States. I offered 
two stipulations at Sherbrooke. They are the 
starting point for negotiations on trade in 
water. 4 

The first stipulation was that the Cana- 
dians and Americans want to live together in 
constructive peace for a long time, a very 
long time. 

The second was that between us we occupy 
a continent-sized piece of real estate that is 
more favorable to man than any other com- 
parable area of the world and if we want to 
stay here, we had better take care of it. 

NAWAPA makes it immediately profitable 
to do so. It will provide the U.S. with water 
and strengthen our economy, but it will also 
strengthen our neighbor. It will provide 
Canada with a continuing inflow of invest- 
ment capital for further development of her 
farms and factories. It will make both of us 
concentrate on conservation and pollution 
control—concentrate on taking care of 
nature's endowment, é 

The Pacific Northwest offers a clear dem- 
onstration of what this approach to the 
care and development of water resources can 
mean. 

The Columbia River treaty was a great 
step forward, but all of the dams built or 
currently planned on the Columbia and its 
principal tributaries will not provide enough 
storage capacity for proper river regulation. 

The NAWAPA plan would provide a degree 
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of regulation of the Columbia which would 
wipe Out its flood peaks and its low water. 
troughs, stabilizing flow sufficiently to permit 
greatly increased power generation even from 
the existing and currently programmed fa- 
cilities. avy 

The advantages are quite apparent from & 
glance at flow variations. In the years we've 
been keeping records, the people along the 
Columbia have witnessed a high flow nearly 
thirty times the low flow. The recorded high 
was 1894, the recorded low 1937. During a 
single year, however, the high can be five 
times the low. G 

If the Columbia system is integrated into 
a continental system, the northwest: empire 
can be assured of enough water for all its 
foreseeable needs, and get better use of the 
water in the Great Columbia artery itself. 

The principal feature in this regulatory 
system would be the Rocky Mountain trench 
reservoir, Water brought from Alaska, the 
Yukon, and northern British Columbia would 
be stored in a great inland sea, stretching 
500 miles from the, Fraser River gap near 
Prince George in central British Columbia to 
the Kootenay outlet in Montana. This res- 
ervolr would have a storage capacity for a 
five year supply of water for the western 
stem of Nawapa. The indicated effect on the 
Columbia would be to increase the base flow 
at McNary Dam by 8700 cfs while lowering 
flood crests by 60,000 cfs. 

NAWAPA would have a similar influence 
on the clearwater, greatly increasing its hy- 
droelectric ponsa ena decreasing its flood 
damage potential. at 

Similar benefits are indicated for all the 
rivers that are joined in such a continental 
system. I believe the more we study the 
idea, the more advantages we will see in it. 

The NAWAPA concept was initially evalu- 
ated by a subcommittee of which I was chair- 
man back in 1964. On the basis of a com- 
parison of this system with an inventory 
of all the water resource projects foresee- 
able for the next twenty years, we found 
that NAWAPA would provide twice as much 
water for about 28 percent more investment, 
and was subject to expansion. The advan- 
tages of NAWAPA have become even clearer 
since, * > 

The very mi tude and daring of the 
NAWAPA concept have made us raise our 
sights, all of us, about water resource plan- 
ning. It undoubtedly shaped President 
Johnson’s recommendation for a National 
Water Study Commission to develop an over- 
all national water policy. 

That bill, introduced by your Senator 
Jackson, and passed by the Senate twice, is 
now under consideration in the House. It was 
lost last year in the debate over two addi- 
tional federally financed power dams in the 
Colorado River. I believe its chances are 
better this year. 

Before Canada and the United States sit 
down to talk about joint water resource de- 
velopment, both must do'a lot of homework. 
The proposed ‘National Water Commission, 
or some similar overall agency, could be the 
vehicle to get a lot of our homework done. 

The type of discussion we have had here 
today is an important part of that home- 
work. Public enlightenment is the only 
foundation upom which two sovereign gov- 
ernments can base an agreement. Similarly, 
public enlightenment and recognition of the 
total interdependente’ of the States of the 
United States; are the building blocks of 
a national water policy which will assure 
preservation of our precious water resources. 

If my Sherbrooke stipulations that we 
have to take care of—and share—our re- 
sources in order to live on this continent in 
abundant and productive peace with the 
Canadians are valid; then equally valid and 
even more sharply apparent would be a stip- 
ulation that we Americans must do as much 
with our water resources here between our 
States and our regions! 
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THE NEED FOR WORLD COOPERA- 
TION IN FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr: HARTKE. Mr. President, Herman 
S. Kohlmeyer of New Orleans is a dis- 
tinguished member of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Food and Fibers, as 
well as being a member of the board of 
governors of. the New York Stock Ex- 
change and senior partner of Kohl- 
meyer & Co. Mr. Kohlmeyer, upon re- 
turning from a recent European trip, was 
interviewed by the economic columnist, 
Eliot Janeway, concerning the problems 
faced in the production of food in the 
midst of the world population explosion. 
Mr. Kohlmeyer's observations on the diet 
of Europeans today and how itis chang- 
ing, with its accompanying implications 


for our own agricultural production, are 


of interest. But perhaps a greater sig- 
nificance is the belief expressed in the 
last part of his interview that the grow- 
ing food demands for a growing world 
population require that there must be 
increasing specialization by the various 
countries in those crops and foodstuffs 
which they can best produce: “Let Cuba 
grow sugar, and let America grow wheat 
and beef.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 2, 1967] 
POPULATION GROWTH CALLS 
FOR COOPERATION 
(By Eliot Janeway, Consulting Economist) 

New Lokk, Feb. 1—Evidence of industrial 
slump is developing—in Europe as well as 
in America. But it appears that any reces- 
sionary trend will be offset. by marked gains 
in at least certaim sectors of the world farm 
economy. 

For analysis of the relative strength de- 
veloping in fundamental, crop supply-de- 
mand relationships, this column Interviewed 
Herman S. Kohlmeyer of New Orleans, sen- 
ior partner of Kohlmeyer & Co., a member 
of the board-of governors of the New York 
Stock and of the National Advisory 
Commission on Food and Fibers: 

JANEWAY. You have just returned from 
a trip to Europe. Are diets there up to 
American standards? 

KoHLMEYER. People in Europe, particu- 
larly in eastern Europe, are certainly begin- 
ning to eat more high-protein foods. In 
fact, even in the communist countries, Amer- 
icanization of the diet is beginning to com- 
pete for priority with industriallzation. 

JANEWAY. Is Europe able to produce suf- 
ficient high-protein foods to meet its needs? 

GOOD BEEF LUXURY 

KOHLMEYER. No, not yet. Quality beef is 
still a luxury there. To provide meat, the 
Europeans are simply increasing their dairy 
herds—with the unhappy result that they’re 
not only producing poor quality beef but 
an oversupply of milk, cheese and butter. As 
a matter of fact our good European friends 
are putting considerable pressure on us to let 
their dairy products into this country—as 
if we didn’t have plenty of our own to worry 
about. What with the cholesterol scare and 
the oleo that you can’t tell from the high- 
priced spread, the bottom could well fall out 
of our own butter business. 

Janeway. What protein foods are in quan- 
tity supply in Europe? 

KOHLMEYER. Chicken is one. Europe be- 
gan importing frozen poultry from America 
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about 10 years ago. Then, Europe decided to 
start raising its own chickens and began im- 
porting our breeders. Europe is, however, 
more dependent than ever on us for soybean 
meal: Without it, you can’t raise poultry. 
Soybean meal is the basic feed not only for 
poultry, but for cattle too, 


BULLISH FOR SOYBEANS? 


JANEWAY. Then you would be bullish 
about the future for soybeans? 

KOHLMEYER. Not for soybeans, but for soy- 
bean meal, I think there will be a surplus 
of soybean oll. There are many kinds of oil, 
but good meal comes only from soybean and 
cottonseed; and cotton meal production has 
been severely restricted because of the ef- 
fort to reduce the cotton surplus. If the 
animal and fowl population of the world is 
to increase enough to support the growing 
human population in the style to which it is 
getting accustomed, there should be a real 
feed crop boom. 

Janeway. What's the outlook for sugar? 

KOHLMEYER. Not good. Like dairy prod- 
ucts, it’s being overproduced and synthesized, 
and I think we will eventually have to stop 
growing sugar beets and sugar cane here. 
Our domestic price is five times the world 
price, and that’s ridiculous. 

Janeway. Are you optimistic about the 
possibilities of cooperation between Wash- 
ington and the European governments on 
agricultural protectionism? 

KOHĦLMEYER. No. I think we're still a long 
way from that. 

JANEWAY. What do you think of the pre- 
diction of a world food shortage by the 
1980's? 

POPULATION BASIC PROBLEM 


KOHLMEYER. The basic problem, of course, 
is the population explosion, which is just 
beyond the imagination of the average per- 
son. In Ceylon 20 years ago, the life ex- 
pectancy of a girl baby was five years. To- 
day it is 60. And when you consider that 
every girl child who lives is a potential pro- 
ducer of more babies, the statistics really 
get astronomic, 

A further complication is the fact that 
people everywhere not just in Europe, are 
eating better, and that once a man learns to 
eat steak, he isn’t going back to cassava root. 
But only a smali amount of the earth’s 


surface is arable, protein-producing land. 


We can’t plant crops in the desert in the 
face of an impending water shortage. The 
seas are being fished out. 

So that, basically, if we're ever going to 
keep up with the world's food needs, we'll 
have to get the most we can out of every 
square foot of productive land; that is, each 
country is going to have to raise only what 
its land grows best. Let Cuba grow sugar, 
and let America grow wheat and beef. 
World food productlon, like industrial pro- 
duction, needs division of territory. 


EAST BENCH UNIT OVERCAME THE 
ELEMENTS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
January 1967 issue of Reclamation News, 
published by the National Reclamation 
Association, includes an article on one 
of the most successful new reclamation 
projects, the East Bench unit in western 
Montana. 

The article was written by my former 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
who is now National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation director for Montana. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Drought, Heat, and Wind 
Overcome by New Reclamation Project,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

_ There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DROUGHT, HEAT, AND WIND OVERCOME BY NEW 
RECLAMATION PROJECT 


(Report by Wesley A. D’Ewart, NRA director 
for Montana and former Member of Con- 
gress) 

Last summer Madison and Jefferson Coun- 
ties in Southwest Montana suffered the worst 
drought in thirty years. In the spring there 
were very cold nights, and during the sum- 
mer growing season, hot winds. This is 4 
livestock country and the result was disas- 
trous to the industry. There were short 
range-feed, short hay crops and failure of 
grain crops—except for East Bench lands. 

Fortunately this was the first year of a 
ten year development period for the East 
Bench Irrigation project located in these 
drought-stricken counties. The new project 
provided water for 13,000 acres of grain and 
2000 acres of hay and pasture. The 65 op- 
erators on this project last summer describe 
the result as excellent, and certainly the 
benefits of irrigation were never more vividly 
illustrated. 

At the present time, one-fourth of the 
land in production is served by a sprinkler 
system and the remainder is irrigated by 
gravity. Water costs will vary during the 
development period but Mr. Richard H. Ken- 
nedy, the project engineer, estimates them 
to average about $3.00 per irrigated acre, 

Mr. Kennedy states “This is strictly a de- 
velopment phase for this land. The opera- 
tors went into this venture well aware that 
expensive preparation would be necessary 
before their production hopes could be 
achieved. We term it a ten-year develop- 
ment project—and that’s exactly what it is; 
the fact that many of these first-year units 
are productive and providing excellent crops 
is truly phenomenal to us,” 

The ranchers and town people who live in 
this drought-stricken area are truly thank- 
ful for the East Bench Project, Never was 
the first unit of a project completed at a 
more opportune time, and the ranchers— 
truly appreciative—are willing to continue 
to raise capital for their costs on the re- 
mainder of the development. 

When completed, the East Bench Project 
will provide water for 49,000 acres. There 
will be supplemental water for 28,000 acres 
and full irrigation for 21,000 acres, Storage 
for the project will be provided by the Clark 
Canyon Dam on the Beaverhead River lo- 
cated just below the junction of the Red 
Rock River and the Horse Prairie Creek. On 
the right abutment of the dam are head- 
works for Canyon Canal, serving the supple- 
mental land in the valley, and headworks 
for the Bureau of Reclamation’s 44-mile-long 
East Bench Canal, which serves new land on 
a bench above the valley. 

In addition to the obvious benefits of irri- 
gation development and the stabilization of 
the local and regional economy, the unit will 
provide such benefits as flood control and 
recreation. Some four miles of U.S. Interstate 
Highway 15 will parallel the east shore of 
Clark Canyon Reservoir and thousands of 
visitors will be able to see the blue waters of 
the lake. Picnicking, boating, fishing and 
camping will be enjoyed. The park Divi- 
sion of the Montana Highway Commission is 
developing a very pleasant recreation area 
near the dam. Day use, camping, and cabin 
sites are being provided in accordance with 
plans prepared in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

For many years the problem faced by the 
ranchers in the Beaverhead Valley has been 
the erratic water supply of the unregulated 
stream. With a stable supply stored in Clark 
Canyon Reservoir, the ranchers will be able 
to plan long-range programs, thus providing 
& continuing contribution to the entire 
economy of the area. 

Mr. O. A. Bergeson, a long time member 
of the National Reclamation Water Users 
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Committee and for many years Treasurer of 
the Montana Reclamation Association was a 
prime supporter of this project and to him 
goes much credit. 

Constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
under the $25 million East Bench Project, 
the bench land developed is under operation 
and maintenance of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for a period of 10-year development, 
which began January 1, 1966 but could 
terminate earlier if users desire. Manage- 
ment would then be turned over to the East 
Bench Irrigation Company, with members re- 
Paying construction costs under a 40-year 
plan. Owners of that valley land which re- 
ceives supplemental water organized the 
Clark Canyon Water Supply Company, and 
have contracted with the United States for 
additional water from Clark Canyon Dam to 
supplement an inadequate water supply from 
existing water rights. Mr. Phil Cotton is 
president of the Company. 

Elsewhere in southwest Montana, plans are 
under study by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the Jefferson-Whitehall Units of the 
Three Forks Basin. These proposed units are 
located along the Jefferson and Missouri 
River. Storage would be provided by Reichle 
Dam on the Big Hole River, a tributary of 
the Jefferson. This project would deliver a 
full water supply for 42,390 acres of new land 
and a supplemental supply for 15,190 acres 
of presently irrigated land in an area not far 
from the East Bench Project. The 90th Con- 
gress is being requested to authorize this 
project. Results of East Bench prove the 
value as a federal investment to counter na- 
ture’s war against farmers and stockmen. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial recently published in the periodi- 
cal of the American Good Government 
Society, the Federalist Today, deserves 
to be brought to the attention of the 
Senate. 

The editorial suggests that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association reconsider its rec- 
ommendations on electoral college re- 
form in view of the implications it has 
to our federal structure, and I wish to 
associate myself with this view. 

While the editorial is concerned with 
the recommendation of the ABA on re- 
vising the electoral college system, it 
contains many trenchant. remarks on our 
federal system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled, “Lawyers 
as Constitutionalists,” published in the 
January issue of the Federalist Today, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWYERS AS CONSTITUTIONALISTS 

“I do not believe there are more than a 
very limited number of persons, perhaps a 
hundred, who really know what is in the 
Constitution of the United States,” Dr. John 
J. Tigert, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
October 1924. 

“Lawyers are being graduated from our law 
schools by the thousands who have little 
knowledge of the Constitution. When orga- 
nizations seek a lawyer to instruct them on 
the Constitution they find it nearly impos- 
sible to secure one competent,” Committee 
on American Citizenship report to the 
American Bar Association, Denver, Colorado, 
July 1926. 

“Today ideas of public law imported from 
Continental Europe are being taught and 
urged against our American legal-constitu- 
tional polity ... We are told that bills of 
rights are founded on eighteenth-century 
philosophical ideas of natural rights which 
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the World has outgrown. We are told that 
the separation of powers and consequent 
high position of the judiciary are not more 
than an eighteenth-century political fashion 
based on a mistaken notion of Montesquieu 
as to the British constitution of his time. 
In the rise of political absolutism throughout 
the world, we, too, show signs of becoming. 
infected,” Roscoe Pound, Harvard’ Law 
School, May 1942. 

These observations were brought to mind 
by a careful reading of the report of the 
American Bar Association's Commission Elec- 
toral College Reform published this month. 
We have discussed these observations with a 
fair number of lawyers over more than twenty 
years. None doubted their validity when 
made, nor the continuing prevalence of the 
conditions which prompted them; and their 
profound effect on the general run of lawyers. 

These recollections and the reasons they 
are so vivid in memory do not qualify a lay- 
man to measure the competence of lawyers 
in the practice of their profession. But one 
need not be a lawyer to understand the Con- 
stitution of the United States as a limited 
constitution of government; or to compre- 
hend the separated Legislative; Executive and 
Judicial Powers as related parts of the 
limited sovereignty of the United States; or 
to envision the balance, proportion and sym- 
metry of its political structure, and how all 
this imposes the shape of the American 
Political System. 

Conversely, lawyers can be most proficient 
in the Courts of Law and in every’ phase of 
their legal practice, and still know damned 
little about these questions of Constitu- 
tional-polity. 

Yet, it is these Constitutional-polity ques- 
tions that make up the’entirety of the work 
of the Commission on Electoral College Re- 
form. The subject is the form and manner 
of representation of the People of the United 
States in choosing the “President of the 
United States of America.” The report does 
not suggest a profound knowledge of the 
subject. 

Whether he does or not, every lawyer 
should know that the People of the United 
States wear two hats, that is, they are at 
once Citizens of States and Citizens of the 
United States, and that they are represented 
in the United States Senate as a body of 
people composing a State and in the House 
of Representatives as Citizens of the United 
States. 

Whether he does or not, every lawyer 
should know that the People of the United 
States in both of their characters make up 
the constituency of the President of the 
United States, and that he represents them 
in both their characters at the same time. 

Whether he does or not, every lawyer 
should know that in national elections each 
voter wears his two hats to the polling place: 
under one he votes for United States Sen- 
ators; under the other he votes for a Repre- 
sentative in Congress; and under both he 
votes for President when he votes for “Sen- 
atorial” and Representative! members of 
the Electoral College. 

If the members of the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association know these 
simple things about our Constitutional struc- 
ture they will also know that their Commis- 
sion’s recommendations go so far beyond 
Electoral College Reform as to restructure 
the whole Constitution and consequently the 
political system. 

If they wish to do this, well and good. But 
they should do it knowingly. 

At stake is the political structure of the 
United States. Also involved are their own 
reputations as Constitutionalists.. 


MILITARY CONSCRIPTION AND THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a com- 
prehensive and thoughtful analysis 
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of the selective service decisions facing” 


Congress and the administration was 
published in Army magazine in Febru- 
ary. I commend to the attention of the 
Senate this article by Col. Samuel H. 
Hays, and ask unanimous consent that it 
and its supporting tables be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

MILITARY CONSCRIPTION mA DEMOCRATIC 

SOCIETY 


(By Col. Samuel H. Hays) 


(Eprror’s Norꝝ.— Colonel Samuel H. Hays, 
Infantry, is Director of Leadership and Psy- 
chology on the faculty of the United States 
Military Academy, a post he has filled since 
1965 and is on his second tour on the Mili- 
tary Academy faculty. A 1942 graduate of 
the Military Academy, he has had a number 
of troop and command assignments and is a 
graduate of the Command and General Staff 
College and the Army War College. He holds 
a@ Master’s degree from Columbia University, 
This article is drawn from a working paper 
he submitted for the Conference on the Draft 
at the University of Chicago in December.) 

The problem of proyiding manpower. for 
our Armed Forces has been with us since 
the founding of the republic. For the past 
188 years the. ultimate source of military 
manpower has been the citizen selected from 
among his peers. Since the sound of gun- 
fire faded away in Korea, the Armed Forces 
of the United States have been procuring 
from all sources between 600,000 to 900,000 
men annually, The obligatory provisions.of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951 as amended have provided the 
incentives for both voluntary enlistments 
and officer procurement programs as well as 
providing from 13 per cent to 41 per cent of 
this annual intake. During this same period 
of time the numbers of young citizens ell- 
gible under the provisions of the act for mili- 
tary service grew steadily from 10,590,000 to 
13,360,000 with a steadily decreasing per- 
centage being required to perform some type 
of military service. 

The larger draft calls of early 1966, which 
placed students in a yulnerable position, 
aroused some of the more vocal and out- 
spoken segments of our society and have 
stimulated a, public debate over the inequi- 
ties and problems surrounding the workings 
of the selective service system. As the de- 
bate has developed, not only have the inequi- 
ties, always associated with selective service, 
been brought to light, but the fundamental 
philosophy and purposes behind the act have 
been seriously questioned for the first time 
in nearly 15 years. 

Through all the criticism, and complaint 
runs a strong element of demand for uni- 
formity of risk, equity, justice and consid- 


eration for the individual. To citizens: 


steeped in our liberal democratic traditions, 
this search for individual equity and justice 
has great emotional and logical appeal, a 
fact Which the Congress fully recognized 
when it passed the act in 1951. The popular 
outcry behalf of the traditional liberal 
creed should not obscure the fact that 
American society as a whole has a serious in- 
terest in the issues involved nor drown out 
the viewpoint of the Armed Forces who must 
use the products of the system. 

Although on the surface the discussion 
over the operation of the Selective Service 
System appears to be largely over its me- 
chanical operation, in reality there are 
fundamental social issues at stake. The 
principal issue is how best to raise and main- 
tain in a democratic society the efficient and 
effective Armed Forces which our country 
needs in its present world position. Allied 
to this Issue is the problem of the manner 
in which the Armed Forces should relate to 
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the society which raised them. Finally, there 
is the issue of the relative value which 
should be placéd on the overall. welfare of 
society as compared to the demand for equal 
individual treatment. These are not easy 
issues to resolve: They have been the sub- 
ject of discussion and controversy since the 
founding of the republic. Indeed the found- 
ing fathers in their day arrived at a general 
consensus. on the subject which unfortu- 
nately we, today, are unable to apply to our 
greatly changed circumstances. 

Today, we find ourselves, willingly or not, 
im a position of pre-eminent world power 
during a period of rapid and accelerating 
technological and Social change. These con- 
ditions directly influence the type and size 
of forces we must maintain and the problems 
involved in their recruitment. Most agree 
that our international position, with the 
extensive responsibilities which our power 
position endows us, requires the maintenance 
of Armed Forces of a much greater magni- 
tude than in previous eras, Our experience 
in World War II and Korea taught us that 
the purpose of world peace and our national 
security were best served by maintaining 
professional land, sea and air forces adequate 
to meet the international commitments we 
felt necessary in our national interest. 

Since the end of the Korean War the De- 
partment of Defense has felt that such forces: 
must amount to over two and a half million 
men organized to cope with a variety of 
situations. Whenever we have tried to re- 
duce these forces a crisis arose, such as that 
over Berlin or Cuba, which forced us to re- 
build them. Further, the advent of nuclear 
weapons, the increased speed of communi- 
cations and transportation have greatly re- 
duced mobilization and readiness times and 
of necessity placed an increasing priority on 
immediate ready forces. The sequence of 
events in Lebanon, Berlin, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic and now Vietnam have clearly 
shown that if we are to contain conflict, 
keeping it within manageable proportions, we 
must be able to move our forces fast enough 
and in sufficient strength to influence the 
action at the earliest possible time. The 
organization of the Strategic Air Command 
and subsequently the STRIKE Command con- 
stitute an an organizational response to the 
requirement. 

The type and size of forces required is also 
affected by increasing qualitative require- 
ments of military forces. The accelerated 
rate of contemporary technological advances 
dramatically portrayed in our space pro- 
grams and missile weapons development is 
having a profound effect on the internal 
structure of our forces. Each year the weap- 
ons systems, vehicles, communications sys- 
tems and associated equipment become more. 
sophisticated, more complex, and more spe- 
clalized. The demand for skillful and highly 
articulated teamwork resulting from the de- 
velopment of nuclear powered aircraft 
carriers, Polaris submarines, and the air- 
mobile. division are far beyond similar de- 
mands of World War II or Korea. At the end 
of World War II the technical, mechanical 
and military administrative assignments in 
our services were less than half of all enlisted 
positions. By 1954, they had grown to nearly 
60 percent and today they amount to nearly 
two-thirds of all positions filled. Even these 
figures fail to tell the full story because each 
skill position has substantially increased its 
technical and educational demands on the 
individual who must fill it. While the basic 
requirements of the fighting man for endur- 
ance, emotional and physical stamina, lead- 
ership, courage and practical intelligence are 
still in demand, they alone are no longer suf- 
ficient to cope with today’s technical weap- 
onry and complicated operational techniques. 

Thus we find that the members of our 
forces must be more carefully selected from 
the point of view of mental capacity, tech- 
nical aptitude and social maturity. More 
members must be sent to specialist schools 
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for longer periods of time. Units require 
longer training times to develop the same 
degree of combat efficiency in the tactical 
employment of their weapons that they did 
in the past. In addition these increasing 
complexities create an increasing require- 
ment for adequate motivation, social solidar- 
ity and cohesiveness in our military units. 
Today’s forces require a high degree of team- 
work involving a wide variety of man- 
machine mixes capable of dealing with a 
wide spectrum of problems. 

The increased size of the standing forces 
required, the necessity for more rapid action, 
and the increased lead times required for 
weapons production and personnel training 
have had an obvious effect on our tradi- 
tional military posture. The concept of the 
small regular force as the base around Which 
to mobilize the civilian soldiers of our re- 
serve forces has faded more and more into 
the past. As the immediate show of force 
has become more frequent, partial or general 
mobilization has tended to become an in- 
creasingly less desirable alternative. We are 
thus being required to depend more and 
more on active duty forces and, short of a 
general emergency, able to place less reliance 
on large reserve forces or on long-term 


Mobilization. While we must continue to 


retain our extensive reserve resources as in- 
surance against the all-out emergency, we 
must also take into account our increased 
reliance on efficient combat ready forces 
organized in. proper proportions for such 
missions as can be anticipated: 

In the light of the conditions just de- 
scribed, the first basic issue of how best to 
maintain the efficient combat ready forces 
we need involves at least three major prob- 
lem areas. One that taxpayers tend to think 
about most frequently is the cost. Our 
national budget provides mute evidence that 
our appropriations for defense and military 
forces absorb almost half of our pr 
funds. The economic costs of the more com- 
plex weapons systems, the costs of education 


and training, the costs of maintaining larger - 


numbers of higher paid personnel increase 
year by year as new developments and new 
situations create new demands. All would 
join in agreeing that one of our high priority 
goals should be to have the most effective 
Armed Forces possible for the least cost. 

A second problem area which has plagued 
the Services for the last decade is how to, 
procure the high caliber officers and men re- 
quired and how to retain them on active duty 
at least long enough to amortize the invest- 
ment in their education and training. By 
its very nature an armed force with its 
hierarchic structure and its innate require- 
ments for combat readiness requires a rea- 
sonable turnover of officers and enlisted men 
in its lower grades. Combat conditions place 
a premium on youthful agility, stamina, 
audacity and courage in the junior grades, 
coupled with the stability, judgment and 
maturity of age, normally associated with the 
more senior positions. Problems of career 
progression, promotion, and rotational as- 
signment indicate an annual turnover of 
about 15 to 20 per cent, largely concentrated 
in the junior grades, However, such a turn- 
over should not denude the services of their 
skilled specialists or most promising leaders. 
Despite the extensive efforts to make the pay 
and career opportunities attractive, all serv- 
ices have had to rely heavily on other mo- 
tivational factors in order to gain and retain 
the necessary level of talent. The rather 
negative view of liberal democratic society 
toward military careers tends to make re- 
erulting difficult and has forced reliance on 
obligatory service to maintain both strength 
and skill levels, 

A third problem area in maintaining effi- 
cient forces stems from extensive fluctuation 
in military strength levels, personnel pro- 
curement programs, and force deployment, 
The same recurring crises which require the 
existence of our standing forces tend to 
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create problems in their maintenance, Viet- 
nam, the Berlin crisis and the Ouban crisis 
were all reflected in increased draft calls, 
sudden changes of plans, family dislocations 
and not infrequently individual hardship. 
These fluctuations create many uncertainties 
in the plans of young men eligible for in- 
duction into the service as well as in the 
plans of those already serving. On the na- 
be gon level they make installation planning 
and programming subject to fits, starts and 
frequent reversals. No person or agency con- 
nected with the services.is entirely immune 
from.these abrupt changes. Even educa- 
tional. institutions and employers of In- 
ductees must shoulder a part of the burden. 
Such fluctuations underlie many of the basic 
inequities caused by the highly variable and 
frequently unpredicted draft calls. They 
create part of the difficulty in retaining high- 
ly trained people in the service. Those who 
have served during the past 15 years haye 
lived lives of intermittent crisis and tension. 
Thus raising and maintaining our active 
forces are not easy under the best of con- 
ditions, They require the most efficient and 
flexible - Manpower management system we 
can devise, Every available incentive. and 
management ‘technique must be employed if 
the resources we devote to national defense 
are not to be misused or wasted, 
and technological change, and the 
Jëxities and tensions which it engen- 
TS, places an additional emphasis on the 
motivation, morale, teamwork, and loyalty 
of the Armed Forces. Our society places a 
heavy responsibility on them and rightfully 
expects them to produce. Their motivation, 
morale, and teamwork are affected by a wide 
variety of factors. The educational and so- 
cial level of their membership, caliber of 
leadership, and the severity of deprivation of 
the normal advantages of civilian life all 
lay a significant pa: 
15 the degree ot social. approval and recogni- 
tion which each member thinks he receives 
in return for his deprivation, risk or sacrifice. 
e this recognition can be expressed to 
some degree in terms of pay, housing and 
nge benefits, it is more importantly 1 
ion of prestige, status and public 
nition, The motivation and morale of dur 
forme is not a constant which can be taken 
‘or 


granted as it stems from individual and 


group needs over time and under varying 
conditions, In many ways it is easier to pro- 
cure and develop the technical equipment 
used by the forces than it is to procure the 
men needed to put it into battle, 

Thus today more than ever before the 
Armed Forces must relate positively to their 
society. Their members must perceive that 
they are performing a vital social function 
and one which is recognized and awarded 
an appropriate status by the society as a 
whole, It is perhaps equally important to 
the ‘welfare of the society that this relation- 
ship be positively and continuously ex- 
pressed. The rapid social change we are 
now facing th the weakening of com- 


munity and isolation of the individual em- 


phasizes the importance of those institutions 
which can provide some elements of stabili- 
ty. The Armed Forces have been identified 
as agencies useful in inculcating social dis- 
elpline and a sense of national purpose and 
in teaching individual responsibility, and 
group living. 

It does not take extensive research to dis- 
cover what has happened when the military 
forces of a society, become estranged or iso- 
lated from the society which supported them. 
When citizens no longer feel responsible to 
perform military service, it is difficult for 
them to develop much interest in the military 
forces or their duties and responsibilities. 
In return when soldiers no longer consider 

ves understood by the community 
and not full citizens in the true waite of the 
word, the e gap between military and 
er becOmes Aes Bae to bridge. What- 
ever solution might be chosen to solye the 


Underlying them all 
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problem of manning military forces, it should 
include measures which would maintain the 
close relationship between the civilian society 
and the military institution which has been 
achieved during the past 25 years. , 

The third basic issue, equity and justice 
for all individuals, must be given its true 
importance as has been indicated by the 
Congress. However, when equity for the in- 
dividual and the welfare of society as a 
whole are inconsistent, decisions for society 
may be hard decisions to.make and it may 
have to accept the resulting dissatisfaction 
and criticism. Unfortunately, true equity is 
hard to.achieve in military operations. In- 
equity results when some serve while others 
escape. However, inequities also occur even 
among those that serve. No one could find 
much equity between pounding a typewriter 
in the Pentagon and carrying the Mis rifle in 
the jungles of Vietnam, Although the Serv- 
ices do what they can to distribute risk, hard- 
ship and discomfort through periodic rota- 
tion, the burdens and risks of military life 
are most unequally distributed both in peace 
and combat. In many ways the. differences 
in sacrifice between those who are called to 
the service and those excused are less drastic 
than the differences which result ‘from, dif- 
ferent assignments in the Services, Saying 
this, ot course, does not remove the problem 
of the growing gap between those required 
to serve and those who are not. What it 
does say is that regardless of the system 
devised or the course chosen, inequity will 
exist and there will be those dissatisfied be- 
cause of it. While we may not be able to do 
much about equality of sacrifice in the na- 
tional interest we should do what can be 
done to see that the system of selection for 
service is efficient, just, and produces the best 
Possible result for society as a whole. 

Considering our general situation and the 
fundamental issues involved, we may now 
examine our existing system of selective serv- 
ice to determine how well it has filled our 
requirements. We aré immediately struck 
by the fact that it is essential in maintaining 
the strength of our Armed Forces. Despite 
our very best efforts during the 1946-1949 
period, we were unable to maintain the Tela- 
tively modest levels authorized during that’ 
period. Further, the quality and motivation 
of the personnel recruited during that period’ 
were too often marginal. In an infantry 
battalion during that period one might find 
only two or three high school graduates in 
nearly a thousand men. Technical profi- 
ciency was not at a high level. Delinquency 
and court-martial rates were. The costs 
stemming front misuse of equipment, from 
vehicle accidents as well as those associated 
with the administration of disciplinary puni“ 
tive systems were proportionately high. 
These hidden costs were multiplied many 
times over when the forces raised under the 
volunteer system were committed suddenly 
to combat m Korea, 

As Selective Service brought in an in- 
creased volume of manpower needed for the 
Korean build-up, the personnel make-up of 
services changed perceptibly. There was a 
marked increase in educational levels, skill 
levels, and efficiency among those br 
into the service. During the months of 
continued high draft calls there was an in- 
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creased number of volunteers who displayed 
many of the same characteristics as those 
who were drafted." However, disciplinary 
studies made during that period tended to 
show that military delinquents were more 
likely to be volunteers than draftees, have 
less education, be younger, come from back- 
grounds with fewer economic and social ad- 
vantages, and have displayed more pre- 
Army delinquent behavior than draftees, fac- 
tors generally related to unconcern with com- 
monly accepted rules of behavior, A larger 
proportion of delinquents than draftees 
stated that they had planned to make the 
Army a career. 

Following the Korean War, as the draft 

calls declined, so too did both the number 
and quality .of those volunteering. The 
numbers. drafted amounted to the number 
required to provide sufficient incentive for 
the volunteers plus the number. needed to 
fill the spaces they didn’t fill. During the 
mid-fifties the percentage of volunteers 
climbed slowly from about 60 to, in some 
years, over 80 per cent. However, once again 
the high school drop-out became the typical 
volunteer and the frequency of delinquency 
with its associated human, material and eco- 
nomic costs began tq rise. In 1958, the De- 
partment of Defense sought and obtained 
authority to raise the mental and physical 
standards for draftees. The reasons for ‘this 
move were the increasing demand for highly 
qualified men with the advent of new weap- 
ons, the growing surplus of eligible men in 
the ‘draft “pool”, and the desire to improve 
the effectiveness of military manpower 
through reducing’ costs incidént to the ad- 
ministration of discipline and administra- 
tive discharges. 
“This increase in entrance standards 
brought in some dramatic changes. The 
Army was able to close down four out of five 
of its disciplinary barracks. Noteworthy as 
the gains were, the most telling gains re- 
sulted from the increased proficiency and 
professionalization of the military units 
themselves. A significant result of the in- 
crease in quality input was the steady im- 
provement in reenlistments during this pe- 
riod, reflecting higher morale, greater satis- 
taction with the service and righ r pri- 
mary group solidarity. 

During most of this period of relatively low 
mionthly calls, the Navy and Marine Corps 
and Air Force were able to supply all of their 
personnel needs by volunteers. However, the 
same draft calls that stimulated individuals 
to volunteer for the Army stimulated volun- 
teers for other services. Prat tees continued 
to be older and have higher educational levels 
than volunteers as Table II clearly shows. 

This variation of distribution of accessions 
by educational level tends to remain rela- 
tively constant as is confirmed. by the dis- 
tribution as of 31 December 1963. The fact 
that this higher educational level is essen- 
tially the result of the concentration of 
drafted personnel in the Army is shown by 
the table of distribution of enlisted acces- 
sions to the Army during the first six months 
of 1962 (Table II.) s 

Age is another factor which’ bears directly. 
on the quality of military accessions, The 
number of variables which influence this 
factor are difficult to unscramble. Physical 


TABLE I.— Education of men diete and enlisted from Jan, 1 to June 30, 1969 


Un percent] 
Educational level D ment Army Navy Marines Air Force. 
of lense 
Coll tes 1.5 3.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 
7 ar more years co 6.1 10.4 1.8 2.4 5.3 
Some egllege 13.6 17.3 “4.5, 6.4 18.0 
High schoo! graduate 3 66. 1 63. 5 51.4 62.8 81.1 
2 or more years high school 85.3 79.7 pe by a eee 
Un eee Sa — 92.4 90. 5 90.4 92.1 + 96.3 
Graduate of grade school 98.0 98. 0 97.3 N79 98.7 
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TABLE II. Hducation of men entering Army from Jan. 1, to June 30, 1962 


4 years or more college. 
1 year or more college 
12 years of school or more. 


Educational level Inductees Percent Volunteers Percent 
2, 769 6.4 1, 195 24 
9, 482 21.8 7,773 15 6 
27,649 63.7 28,926 58.1 
15, 781 36.3 20,825 41.9 


Less than high school 


TABLE III. Age levels of men entering the services, 1950-65 


1956 
Median age i ieaS 8 2% 29] 27 20 24.2 24.0 23.9 
Largest = Tolpo Fate eae eos 20 21 20 21 2 


agility and stamina are generally associated 
with youth. After screening out the physi- 
cally disqualified the optimum age for physi- 
cal performance would appear to be from 
age 18 to 25. Similarly the optimum age for 
military performance is difficult to gauge. 
Studies made following World War II tended 
to indicate that peak performance appeared 
to occur just over 25 years of age. As we 
have seen, the 19-year-olds tend to be less 
stable and mature and more prone to de- 
linquency than those 20 and above. Men 
over 30 tend to develop more problems and 
are less agile physically. Thus optimum 
military age lies some place between 19 and 
30. The age levels produced by our military 
procurement programs over the past fifteen 
years have stayed well within the limits de- 
fined by the study as shown in Table III. 

The advancing ages after the Korean War 
can be attributed to increasing percentages 
of personnel of the Regular Forces age 40 and 
over and the somewhat advancing ages of 
those inducted due to reduced draft calls. 

As the higher draft calls for the Vietnam 
build-up have called in successively lower age 
groups, they have provided incentives for 
increased volunteering among these same 
lower age groups. This can be expected to 
lower, in some degree, the educational levels 
and the civilian skills possessed by those in- 
ducted. In addition, both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps have had to request the alloca- 
tion of some draftees to fill their require- 
ments. 

Officer procurement programs are affected 
by induction calls in much the same man- 
ner as are voluntary enlistments. As calls 
declined after the Korean War, ROTC enroll- 
ments tended to decline and officer candidate 
programs were drastically reduced. As the 
calls increase, more college students seek to 
enroll in ROTC, thus enhancing the program 
both in numbers and in quality. The Viet- 
nam build-up has seen an extensive expan- 
sion of the officer candidate program. 

All the services have been under a severe 
strain to receive, train and deploy increased 
numbers of recruits while organizing and 
equipping new units and sending them over- 
seas—all without the benefit of a reserve 
call-up. That this operation has been as 
efficient and as effective as it has been is a 
tribute to the quality of leadership and the 
high quality and motivation of the men pro- 
cured both by volunteering and through the 
operation of the selective service. 

Our commanders in Vietnam haye been 
unanimous in their praise of the quality of 
the soldiers being provided. Even a cursory 
glance at our training centers today reveals 
ample evidence that.we are producing a high 
quality of soldier. It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether we could have manned our modern 
air, sea and ground units without this high 
quality. In terms of contributing to the 
efficiency of the Armed Services it would be 
safe to say that the Selective Service System 
as it now stands today has successfully 
passed the ultimate test of battle. 

In terms of relating the Armed Forces to 
society, the steady mixture of selective serv- 
ice men in the ranks and ROTC graduates 


among the officers have continued to main- 
tain the integration of the military institu- 
tion with society at large. As far as the 
Services are concerned, they visualize them- 
selves as a part of American society perform- 
ing a vital service for the nation. 

Has the system been just and equitable? 
This depends on the yardstick used to meas- 
ure the results. If oné uses the yardstick of 
uniformity or equality of risk, it has not been 
particularly equitable. As previously men- 
tioned, equity in the military service can 
only be gauged in relative terms, as absolute 
equity is not available. If one measures 
justice in terms of adherence to law, regula- 
tion, and principle of local selection by one’s 
neighbors, one could say that the system has 
been just. Perhaps equally vital to the na- 
tional interest is the question of whether it 
has been the most efficient and best alloca- 
tion of our human resources. This suggests 
still other questions, questions of deferment 
for vital occupational skills, age at induc- 
tion and quality of personnel inducted. 
Only too often these questions become en- 
tangled with the questions of equity. 

Still another issue habitually inserts itself 
into any discussion of obligatory military 
service. Should the military services be used 
as an educational and socializing agency in 
our democratic community in order to pro- 
vide educational opportunities, social disci- 
pline, and medical assistance to the lesser 
privileged elements of our society? Since the 
turn of the century this idea has repeatedly 
raised its head during discussions of military 
preparedness and Universal Military Train- 
ing. It lay behind the proposed STEP (Spe- 
cial Training and Enlisted Program) and also 
behind recent programs to lower the induc- 
tion standards in order to enlist personnel 
previously considered unqualified. To some 
extent it is implicit in a statement of the 
civic duty of military service. Those propos- 
ing such measures see the increasing per- 
centages, now approaching 30 per cent of our 
young men who are considered unfit for mili- 
tary service, and feel that something should 
be done about it. They assume that pro- 
viding miiitary training for these men will 
assist in their rehabilitation through pro- 
viding them with medical assistance, in- 
creased educational opportunities, a voca- 
tional skill and perhaps a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The fact that the number of 
unqualified is increasing is a result of both 
the- higher skill demands of the services and 
the failure of our families, educational sys- 
tems, urban communities and local govern- 
ments to provide the facilities, schools and 
social environment which would permit them 
to keep up the demands of a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

The military services can provide some 
assistance for these youths, although there 
is some evidence to indicate that special ed- 
ucational programs conducted by the Serv- 
ices do not measurably improve the. per- 
formance of such marginal personnel. 
Physical education and health programs 
coupled with a proper diet should greatly 
improve the physical condition of those 
young men with correctible deficiencies. 
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Perhaps some of those who are alienated can 
be given a sense of purpose and understand- 
ing through their barracks experiences. In- 
sofar as the provisions the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice allow, some might be brought 
to a greater respect for the provisions of 
law and the rules of society. 

It must be recognized, however, that there 
is considerable increased cost in such a pro- 
gram, There is an inordinate amount of ad- 
ministrative and training effort involved in 
handling marginal personnel. As has been 
mentioned. before, they have more discipli- 
nary Offenses, more vehicle accidents; go 
AWOL more often, have more personal prob- 
lems and have more mental breakdowns. 
They take longer to train for the same de- 
gree of skill, They are less flexible in their 
utilization. Their effect on the social 
solidarity and espirit of units to which as- 
signed tends to be negative and destructive. 
While some may be raised by the level of 
their associates, only too often they tend 
to drag the weaker ones down to their level 
or disrupt the group, creating anti-social at- 
titudes with the organization which. persist 
long after they are gone. In significant 
numbers, their ways of thought and habits 
of life make their barracks a less desirable 
place to live thereby tending to drive out 
the better qualified. The process is some- 
what analogous to the situation resulting 
from a requirement for State universities 
to matriculate and graduate not only every 
high school graduate who applied for en- 
trance, but also those who graduated from 
reform schools. It, would tend not only 
to drive out the good students but frustrate 
the faculty as well. 

The problem of marginal personne] in- 
volves not only their mental aptitude and 
agility and their physical stamina, nor by 
itself, their record of delinquency. It is 
essentially a problem of moral and social 
standards, attitudes, motivation, habits, and 
ability to adjust to the social standards and 
requirements of the group. Skills can be 
taught if the student has the interest and 
desire. Unless there is some organic defi- 
ciency, physical condition can be improved 
through diet, exercise and proper medical 
care. Deficiencies in social and moral atti- 
tudes are another problem. The young man 
who has not made an adjustment to the 
standards of society in his community or who 
comes from an environment where such 
standards are ambiguous or non-existent is 
not very likely to adjust satisfactorily to the 
more rigorous demands of military life. 

Without trying to evaluate the social ad- 
vantages of having the military services 
undertake the task of the social rehabilita- 
tion of marginal personnel, it should be suf- 
ficient to point out that such an effort in- 
volves an associated cost. The bill for such 
a program must be paid in terms of the di- 
version of military resources of men, instal- 
lations and equipment which could more 
profitably, from the military point of view, 
be employed in training qualified people. 
It would entail hidden costs in terms of 
lowering the status, attractiveness and effi- 
ciency of the organizations with which they 
serve. It would involve some degree of ex- 
pansion in the administrative effort and 
installations required in the punitive and 
correctional area for the increased percentage 
of delinquency. 

The costs and adverse effect on the mili- 
tary establishment of accepting the mission 
of social rehabilitation of marginal person- 
nel raise the question as to whether the 
military organization is in fact the most 
effective instrument. A pretty good case 
could be made for accomplishing the job 
under the aegis of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Control of such a 
program could be placed in the hands of 
retired military personnel to provide a mili- 
tary type of environment if such were 
desired. 

Most of the proposals for revision or modi- 
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fication of the Selective Service laws revolve 
around the questions of social rehabilitation, 
individual equity and uniformity of criteria. 
As we have seen, no matter what alternatives 
one might choose, some element of inequity 
is going to remain. The Armed Forces for 
the foreseeable future are going to require 
an ever declining portion of the increasing 
numbers of young men reaching military 
age each year. In examining the alterna- 
tives one might examine first the relative 
merits of each proposal in terms of the na- 
tional good; secondly, its efficiency of opera- 
tion and its utilization of available human 
resources; and finally, its relative merit in 
terms of its effects on the military services, 

The first alternative is Universal Military 
Training. This proposal has been current 
off and on almost since before World War I. 
Many prominent personalities have endorsed 
it. It has been strongly pushed by the Mill- 
tary Services particularly, on several occa- 
sions by the Department of the Army. It 
has been said that it would perform the 
citizenship training and socializing mission 
previously discussed. By giving every physi- 
cally qualified male three to six months of 
military training on active duty, we would 
provide a pool of trained manpower, avail- 
able for an emergency, would provide trained 
personnel support for our Reserve forces, and 
would reduce the requirement for active 
duty forces. The program would be more 
just and equitable for all than a system of 
selective service. This proposal was seriously 
put forward and publicly discussed following 
World War II and was set aside as being un- 
necessary. After the Korean War broke out, 
it was again considered, basically accepted 
as a principle in the Universal Military Serv- 
ice and Training Act of 1951 and subse- 
quently explored in great detail by a Presi- 
dential Commission which supported it and 
by the Congress which eventually did not. 
It has considerable appeal, not the least of 
which is the fact that it provides the closest 
approach to individual equity achieved by 
any of the proposals. 

There are, however, a number of disadvan- 
tages which tend to make the plan exceed- 
ingly difficult to implement. Foremost 
among these is the problem of handling 
numbers. As we have seen, about 1,700,000 
young men become 18 each year and the 
number is climbing. In 1952, it was esti- 
mated that the personnel required to support 
such a training effort, acting as the trainers, 
the administrators, and the housekeepers for 
the training installations would demand the 
services of about one man for every two 
trainees. This would mean that we would 
have to devote something over 500,000 men 
of our current military establishment of 
about three million to the task of Universal 
Military Training alone. This would either 
require a substantial addition to the size of 
our existing military establishment or a sub- 
stantial reduction in its commitments and 
capabilities. In addition, the costs in terms 
of facilities, obligations for pay, medical care, 
clothing, food, bonuses, or reimbursement in 
case of service-connected disability would 
add substantially to our current military 
budgets without a proportional increase in 
our effective, immediate ready military forces. 
On the one hand there is a limit to the 
amount of training that could be profitably 
provided in basic training camps, while on 
the other hand we do not have a military 
structure of sufficient size to absorb all of the 
recruits thus provided. The training time 
even if extended to a year, as General Eisen- 
hower recently suggested, is still too short to 
incorporate the trainees as fully trained 
members of combat ready units. The combat 
units so used would have their readiness 
status seriously degraded by the necessity of 
absorbing a high proportion of new recruits 
once a year. 

Experience’ with education and training 
generally indicates that while there is some 
carry over of skills or knowledge acquired, it 
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tends to dissipate with time and disuse. 
Thus the training given, while not enough 
for immediate use in a combat unit, would 
gradually fade once the trainees have left 
the service. Events, since Universal Mili- 
tary Training was studied in 1952, indicate 
that whatever else we do, we need a combat 
ready active force ready for immediate action 
in support of the national interest. As we 
have seen, such a force requires long train- 
ing and a higher percentage of higher skill 
levels. The hope that Universal Military 
Training could act to reduce our standing 
forces is not nearly as bright today as it ap- 
peared to be fourteen years ago. Despite 
its obvious advantages in terms of equity, 
its citizenship training and socializing mis- 
sion, the overall cost of the program and its 
tendency to reduce the efficiency of our ac- 
tive forces by giving them an additional 
training requirement argue against the adop- 
tion of this proposal. à 

The alternative proposal for National Serv- 
ice is similarly a long standing suggestion, 
having been proposed in a different form and 
context by President Roosevelt during World 
War II. Like Universal Military Training, it 
has the egalitarian ring of idealism, equity 
and justice for all, at least toa point. When 
one reaches the point of deciding whether it 
should be compulsory or voluntary, the 
equity of it begins to break down. Similarly 
the comparison between civillan and mili- 
tary service has little to offer in individual 
equity. The concept itself has much to rec- 
ommend if it were put forward as a proposal 
distinct from the problem of raising, equip- 
ping and training our Armed Services. Set- 
ting the requirement for selecting young 
men for military service to one side, the 
problem of National Service, either volun- 
tary or compulsory, should be examined on 
its own merits. Problems of educational and 
training facilities, useful employment oppor- 
tunities, length of service required, all 
should be studied in detail as should the 
necessity or desirability of such a program. 
It would still leave to be answered the prob- 
lem of what to do with the marginal per- 
sonnel—the ones that no one would want. 
The military professional would probably 
support the concept providing that in its op- 
eration it did not detract from the quality 
or quantity of manpower allocated the Serv- 
ices or give them an additional training or 
administrative burden beyond those they al- 
ready have. 

A third proposal which has many strong 
supporters is the one to provide individual 
equity through selection of service inductees 
by lot. As advanced by Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy and others, this proposal would appear 
to have considerable appeal. If coupled with 
selections from the 18-19-year-old age groups 
with minimal deferments, it should provide 
decreased uncertainty as to when the indi- 
vidual might be called and decrease fears of 
favoritism through substituting random se- 
lection of chance for the decentralized judg- 
ment of draft boards in the community. 

General Hershey himself, after several ex- 
periences with lottery selection, is adamant- 
ly opposed to it on both practical and theo- 
retical grounds. Disregarding the mechani- 
cal administrative problems imposed, it is 
doubtful whether it would in fact be any 
more equitable to the individuals concerned 
than the present system. The reduction of 
uncertainty could be procured through other 
means, If it is meant to obtain more equi- 
table distribution among social groups, that, 
too, could be accomplished by other means. 
The problem of deferring special categories 
will arise under any system, as does the 
problem of standards of qualification for 
military service. Considering fluctuations in 
the monthly and yearly draft calls, the lot- 
tery system would appear to have many diffi- 
culties. 

Perhaps the greatest problem with the lot- 
tery proposal lies in its rationale and 
psychological: impact on the Services. Ef 
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ficient and scientific management of our 
personnel would not support random selec- 
tion. No employer in industry, government 
or education would say, Here are my basic 
criteria. Now let’s select our employees 
from amongst those available by drawing 
straws.” How would the selectee evaluate 
his selection? The potential damage to the 
public image of the Armed Forces and to 
the morale and motivation of both profes- 
sional and inducted personnel could be ex- 
tensive and cannot be airily disregarded. 

A counter proposal which has been put 
forward from time to time and which is still 
a contender for public attention is the idea 
that we should abolish the draft entirely and 
commit our national security into the hands 
of paid professionals, hired for the job. As 
with the other proposals this concept has a 
basic appeal and much can be said in its 
favor. It should provide the military forces 
with personnel who want to be there. It 
would relieve the government from the un- 
pleasant and politically unprofitable require- 
ment for sending its greetings in support of 
military recruitment, with all the uncertain- 
ties, inequities and problems that entails, 
It is also claimed that this solution would 
contribute to increased efficiency resulting 
from longer terms of service, less training 
load and greater continuity. From the view- 
point of the professional, these arguments 
are attractive. 

The other side of the coin, however, holds 
some basic drawbacks which would appear 
to rule out this solution at least for the fore- 
seeable future. First, the Armed Forces as 
a whole have not been able, since World War 
II, to maintain an adequate force structure 
based on voluntary recruiting. 

A recent study on this subject was made in 
the Department of Defense and presented by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Thomas D. 
Morris in the hearings before the House 
Committee on Armed Services, on June 30, 
1966. The study concluded that an all-vol- 
unteer force under current policies would 
fall far short of any force level required since 
1950 or projected for the 1970’s, and that the 
quality of personnel procured, including offi- 
‘cers, medical personnel and skilled techni- 
clans, would fall well below our increasing 
requirements. In pursuing the idea that 
higher pay or other incentives might bring 
forward an increase in volunteering, the 
study determined that pay alone is a much 
less potent motivator than might be sup- 
posed. Only four per cent of those ques- 
tioned felt that equal pay with civilian 
standards would influence them and only 17 
per cent felt that considerably higher than 
civilian pay would provide an inducement. 
In determining how much pay increase 
would be required to stimulate voluntary en- 
listments, estimates indicated an order of 
magnitude of 20 to 50 per cent for officers 
and 80 to 280 per cent for enlisted men. 
There appeared to be no practical financial 
inducement sufficient to entice physicians or 
dentists to enter the services. Nor did the 
area of fringe benefits appear to be any more 
likely to produce results. Less than three 
per cent of those questioned indicated them 
as being important in career selection. Only 
in the area of education and training did 
special measures to have an effect on 
between 8 and 29 per cent of the 16~19-year- 
olds questioned. However, since the “GI 
Bill of Rights” is already law and in opera- 
tion, it was concluded that there was little 
more that could be added to increase induce- 
ments for volunteering above present levels. 
These findings pretty well corroborate the 
general feelings of those who have associated 
with our young soldiers over the years, Mili- 
tary motivation is not generally a commodity 
for sale. Even if it were, we might not elect 
to live with its results. 

If we were to assume that we could raise 
a force for service in Vietnam on the basis 
of pay, the amounts paid would have to be 
competitive with thosé offered by civilian 
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contractors or ‘shipping lines in the same 
area. These rates are high. We could then 
find ourselves enmeshed in problems of dif- 
ferential pay for different areas of the world 
with all the difficulties that would surround 
its administration: equitable assignments, 
rotation, living standards, gold flow and im- 
pact on local economies. Changing from a 
$110 a month private to a $240 or $300 & 
month private would amount to a quantum 
leap forward in problems that a professional 
company commander would shudder to con- 
template in the field or in garrison. The 
morale, esprit and discipline of a fighting 
force would tend to be substantially under- 
mined. The personal risks, deprivations and 
discipline of military service do not appear 
to be compatible with a financial motivation. 
How do we get men in large numbers to risk 
their lives for a monetary reward? History 
tells us that mercenary soldiers tended to ex- 
hibit considerable reluctance to undergo 
serious risks and hardship and were fre- 
quently most difficult to discipline and con- 
trol. 

While Secretary Morris stated he felt the 
increased cost of a volunteer payroll might 
amount to about five to nine billion dollars, 
it could well come to much more if fringe 
benefits and combat bonuses were added and 
the services required of military personnel 
continued to be the high risk and high sacri- 
fice variety now needed in Vietnam. There 
are other ways in which this kind of money 
could be spent to better advantage. 

There are, of course; other disadvantages. 
A professional force envisages an organiza- 
tion with long service, high pay, and high 
investment per man. This implies increasing 
ages with stagnation in the lower officer and 
enlisted grades, higher percentages of mar- 
ried men, more dependents, more household 
goods to move and higher standards of liv- 
ing expected, with greater impact on local 
economies, Military service, in the combat 
arms at least, is a young man’s game, and, 
as we have seen, we would like to see a 
healthy turnover in junior officer and enlisted 
ranks, probably somewhat larger than a pro- 
fessional force concept might envisage. 

We also could expect that there would be 
an increasing loss of contact and rapport be- 
tween the American society and its defenders. 
This would work two ways. The military 
would lose sympathy or understanding of 
civilian attitudes and values, while the citi- 
zen lost interest in the military problems 
facing the professional force. The abandon- 
ment of the requirement for the citizen to 
perform military service would have far 
reaching effects in degrading social solidarity 
and patriotic commitment. It would also 
tend to deprive the country of any sizable 
body of trained reserves. One could well 
foresee the pressure building up for the next 
step—that of hiring. soldiers wherever we 
could hire them the most cheaply. Since 
they could be procured most cheaply abroad, 
we might soon find ourselves in the foreign 
legion business with European legions and 
Asiatic legions and with progressively fewer 
citizens interested in the risks, pay or work- 
ing conditions of military service. Such a 
developing pattern is not new. The dangers 
and pitfalls in this approach have been pretty 
thoroughly explored. Few would recommend 
this path. 

As one views the problem of military re- 
cruitment and its impact on society from the 
viewpoint of the using agencies, the follow- 
ing points stand out: 

The present draft system does accomplish 
its objectives although with some inequity 
and lack of uniformity. There may be ways 
in which the efficiency of the system could 
be improved 

Both universal military training and a 
volunteer professional force would involve an 
excessive expenditure of funds and incur 
other disadvantages which generally out- 
weigh the advantages foreseen. 

The lottery system would substitute 
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chance for a rational system of selection, 
would not substantially increase equity for 
individuals and could well have a most unde- 
sirable impact on military motivation and 
morale. 

Universal service may be a most desirable 
concept when required in the national inter- 
est, but it is not, in fact, a reasonable substi- 
tute for the draft. It would not substan- 
tially improve the degree of equity for the 
individual but could have desirable effects 
in citizenship training and in providing 
services not otherwise obtained for our na- 
tional community. 

The ultimate welfare of a democracy lies 
in the hands of its informed and educated 
citizenry. Its freedom depends on the 
amount of sacrifice they are willing to offer 
in its defense. To divorce military service 
from the duties of citizenship would be the 
height of folly, inviting ultimate disaster. 
At the same time the hard facts are that for 
the foreseeable future we will have an in- 
creasing number of our younger citizens with 
& decreasing percentage required for military 
service. At the same time the requirements 
of the services for high caliber manpower are 
increasing with each advance in technology. 
Keeping in mind the steadily mounting costs 
of our military establishment, it is obviously 
in the national interest to obtain the most 
efficient military forces possible at the least 
possible cost, while involving at least some 
portion of our citizens in the process. Effi- 
cient and effective teams and organizations 
depend on high caliber personnel, while citi- 
zens’ involvement implies a degree of rotation 
and obligatory service. 

We know from experience that not all of 
our best young men seek to serve their coun- 
try in the military service. We also tend to 
feel that those who eventually become our 
national leaders in government or business 
are somehow in a better position to evaluate 
national goals, objectives and problems if 
they have, in fact, performed duty in the 
Armed Forces. Social approval, recognition 
and status enhance the attractiveness and 
morale of the services. Good men in an or- 
ganization tend to attract others while low 
quality personnel tend to drive them out. 
The social atmosphere and group relation- 
ships have very powerful attracting or re- 
pelling powers as well as a profound influ- 
ence on group effectiveness. 

There are a number of solutions which 
might be developed to cope with our prob- 
lems of military recruitment. Regardless of 
the type of solution considered we should 
assure ourselves that it will fulfill the follow- 
ing conditions: 

The increasing demands for high quality 
personnel for the Armed Forces would be met 
in the numbers considered essential. 

Officers and specialists would be provided 
in the quality and numbers required. 

The system would provide an ability to 
maintain reserve forces at the strengths and 
degree of readiness necessary to supplement 
relatively inflexible standing forces. 

The total concept of manpower utilization 
would foster the principles of the duties, 
obligations and responsibilities which a citi- 
zen Owes to his society. 

The system would ensure some commit- 
ment of the public to the purposes to which 
their armed forces are committed and would 
prevent an alienation of the armed forces 
from the basic purposes and values of the 
society which supports them. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY ON THE 21ST ANNI- 
VERSARY OF WINSTON CHURCH- 
ILL’S SPEECH AT FULTON, MO, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
speaking on March 6 at Westminster 
College in Fulton, Mo., Vice President 
Humpnrey delivered a thoughtful and 
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wide-ranging address in which he took 

note of the great changes which have 

taken place in Europe and in East-West 
relations since Winston Churchill’s fa- 

mous speech in 1946. 

Calling for both a unified Western 
Europe and strengthened ties with East- 
ern Europe, the Vice President said that 
the Western alliance “must be an- alli- 
ance for peace and peaceful progress, not 
simply against the specter of invasion 
from the East.” 

Among other constructive proposals— 
for Western unity, for building bridges 
to the East, and for East-West coopera- 
tion in assistance to the underdeveloped 
nations — Vice President HUMPHREY 
issued a timely call for the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Vice President 
HuMPHREY’s speech at Westminster Col- 
lege be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT., H. 
HUMPHREY AT THE 21ST ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHURCHILL ADDRESS, WESTMINSTER COL- 
LEGE, FULTON, Mo., MARCH 6, 1967 
Exactly 21 years ago today, Winston 

Churchill spoke these well- remembered 

words. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an Iron Curtain has descended 
across the continent,” 

“The continent,” of course, was Europe. 

When Churchill spoke here, a new phase in 
history had begun—that ‘post-war conflict, 
centered in Europe, which was to become 
known as the Cold War. ? 

It is my belief that we stand today upon 
the threshold of a new era in our relations 
with the peoples of Europe—a period of 
New Engagement. 

And I believe that this new period, if we do 
mot lose our wits or our nerve, or our 
patience, can see the replacement of the Iron 
Curtain by the Open Door. 

When Churchill spoke here on March 5, 
1946, there were many in this country—and 
elsewhere—who would not accept his stark 
characterization of the state of affairs in 


Europe. 

But Churchill was right. And he was right 
to speak out. 

The beginning of wisdom, the foundation 
of sound policy and action, is to face the 
facts. 

What were the facts in March of 1946? 

Western Europe lay helpless and prostrate 
after terrible war—literally dependent for her 
survival on the protection and goodwill of 
the United States. The political institu- 
tions; the economies, the peoples of Western 
Europe stood helpless—save for the United 
States—in face of the imperialist impulses 
emanating from the East. 

There, Stalin had literally erected an Iron 
Curtain between the nations and peoples 
of Eastern Europe and those of the West. 
On his side of that Curtain he saw all as 
occupied territory... the spoils of war. And 
his further intentions were declared and 
clear. 

What are the facts of March of 1967? 

Western Europe stands second only to the 
United States as a free and powerful center 
of economic and social well-being. Because 
of their brave initiatives—and with our 
help— the nations of Western Europe stand 
able once again to assert their own role in 
the world. 

In Eastern Europe the captive states of 21 

years ago are once again reaching toward 
their own identities, The monolithic control 
which smothered and held them in the grip 
of terror is today diminishing. 
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The Iron Curtain itself—although firm and 
impenetrable in many places, in Berlin— 
has become increasingly permeable in others. 
Goods, ideas and people have begun to criss- 
cross the European continent. 

The essence of the situation today is this: 
The European family—long-separated . . . 
long set against each other, yet still a 
family—is becoming reacquainted and is 
moving toward more normal relationships. 

The Soviet Union, recovering -by heroic 
effort, the frightful loss of human life 

‘ces which it suffered in the war, 
ber grown greatly in its capacity and its in- 
clinatton to satisfy the material needs of 
the Russia people, No one who cares about 
the human condition can fail to rejoice at 
this fact. And its aggressive behavior has 
been tempered. 

All these things have happened. Yet they 
did not happen by accident. 

They have happened because we followed 
the course Winston Churchill counseled 21 
years ago. 

They have happened in large part be- 
cause, in the face of Stalinist tyranny, we in 
America, brought our power and protection 
to the rebuilding European continent. 

They have happened because we helped 
and encouraged our European partners in 
their unceasing efforts toward self-renewal. 

They have happened because—in Berlin, 
in Greece and Turkey, yes, and in Cuba—the 
Soviet Union came to recognize that brute 
force—or its threat—could no longer be an 
acceptable means of attaining political goals. 

If today the Soviet Union takes a more 
prudent and cautious course; it is—for more 
than any other reason—because together we 
and our Western partners have in these two 
decades stood firm and fast. 

this time, too, a constructive force 
has been at work in Western Europe—releas- 
ing the constraining bonds of old hostilities 
and closed institutions to the fresh stimula- 
tion of. competition and cooperation across 
national boundaries. That constructive 
force has been the will of the peoples of 
Western Europe that they should unite. 

Their desire for unity has been most mani- 
fest in the building of the European Com- 
munities, and of the initiatives of an in- 
creasing number of nations to join those 
communities. 

This, too, has had a powerful influence 
on the positive changes which have taken 
place.. And we have supported it. 

Some today see Western European unity 
endangered by a rising wave of nationalism 
there. 

And there are those who fear that the re- 
newal of a narrower nationalism in Western 
Europe must be accepted as an inevitable 
and immutable fact—that we must resign 
ourselves to the abandonment of our sup- 
port for unity, and to the acceptance of a 
return to power politics among nations. 

There are’a small few in other countries 
who conclude that the realistic“ next step 
toward a settlement of European problems 
ean therefore only be by bilateral agreement 
between the Soviet Union. and the United 
States—over the heads of our Western 
partners. 

Ido not believe this is realism.“ 

Neither do I believe a realistic settlement 
of European problems can be achieved by 
European nations without our participation, 
and that of the Soviet Union. 

It is precisely now—at the time when new 
opportunities lie ahead—that we must re- 
tain cohesion with our Western partners 
and they with us. If the Cold War is to 
end. . vif the Iron Curtain is to be lifted, 
‘we shall need them and they shall need us. 

The task now, in light of a new situation, 
is not to throw away what has been success- 
ful, but to build constructively upon it. 

=I Believe that the people of Western Eu- 
rope will reject concepts of narrow nation- 
alism and of national adventure, and will 
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continue to move forward toward unity—to- 
ward a unified Western Europe open to ex- 
pansion and conscious of its need to 
strengthen its ties with the nations of East- 
ern Europe. 

I believe, too, that they will reject any 
severing of their ties across the Atlantic— 
ties built firmly on common cultural herit- 
age, on common experience, on common 
interest. 

For our part, we do not mean either to 
abandon our friends or to dominate them. 

We know that American power continues 
to be necessary to stability in central Eu- 
rope. 

We know that difficult and intractable 
problems—such as arms control and the re- 
unification of Germany—must continue to 
involve both American and European effort, 

In our Alliance, the task is this: To trans- 
form what was built on fear and common 
threat into a vital, working instrument built 
on hope and common opportunity and com- 
mon responsibility. 

It must be an Alliance for peace and 
peaceful progress, not simply against the 
specter of invasion from the East. It must 
be an Alliance for promotion of social and 
economic welfare, not simply against a 
Communist threat. 

For, as the President has said, the times 
require “a shift from the narrow concept of 
coexistence to the broader vision of peaceful 
engagement.” 

To strengthen the Alliance, we in America 
must be determined to treat our Western 
European partners as equal partners. to 
consult with them, in the true sense of that 
word, in every area of common interest... 
and to practice forebearance as they find 
their way to new forms of cooperation and 
unity among themselves, 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
open and honest consultation and discussion 
among the members of the Atlantic Alliance. 

For, it is precisely now—when there is 
movement and ferment in Europe—that the 
temptations are greatest for unilateral ac- 
tion by the individual partners. 

As I have said, it is imperative that we re- 
tain our solidarity. And to do so, we must 
all take the extra step to insure that no ac- 
tion should be undertaken by any one of the 
partners which might jeopardize the welfare 
and security of all. 

We cannot afford the luxury of division. 

We cannot afford it in matters of military 
security. Nor can we afford it in matters of 
high economic and.social concern. 

That is why: 

We must, and we shall, be forthcoming in 
response to the initiatives taken by our At- 
lantic partners toward narrowing the tech- 
nology gap” between us. For, if we cannot 
narrow this gap between ourselves, how can 
we ever hope to narrow the far-greater gap 
between the Atlantic nations and the poor 
nations to the South? 

We must, and we shall, persevere in our 
efforts to bring the Kennedy Round trade 
negotiation to a successful conclusion—one 
in which there is true reciprocity . .. one in 
which arbitrary and artificial restraints to 
trade may be removed and from which a far 
more efficient allocation of resources may re- 
sult, 

The goals of Western European unity and 
of Atlantic partnership are not in opposi- 
tion to the goal of the Open Door. They are 
a first necessity in reaching it. They are the 
key to that door. 

As we strive toward these former goals, 
how shall we proceed toward the latter? 

First, we must work together with our 
Western European partners in encouraging a 
further development of trade, technological 
and cultural contacts with Eastern Europe. 

This is why it is imperative that we seize 
each opportunity—such as the East-West 
Trade Bill now before the Congress—to in- 
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erease the flow of people and trade to and 
from these previously-closed societies. 

We look, for example, toward the time 
when the nations of Eastern Europe may be- 
come members of the GATT, and full partici- 
pants in the work of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Second, we must encourage the continued 
evolution of Soviet policy beyond the am- 
biguities of “peaceful coezistence”’ toward 
more substantial forms of cooperation. 

We have negotiated a treaty banning nu- 
clear weapons from outer s 

We are working with others to bring about 
a treaty banning the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons—a treaty acceptable and beneficial 
to the nuclear and non-nuclear powers alike. 

We have concluded an air agreement with 
the Soviet Union and have just signed a new 
U.S8.-Soviet cultural agreement. 

Through liberalization of credit, and eas- 
ing of travel restrictions, we hope to ac- 
celerate the exchange of goods and people. 

We seek early Senate ratification of the 
United States-Soviet Consular Agreement. 

We shall actively work toward closer co- 
operation between the Soviet Union and the 
nations of the West in space, in medicine, in 
peaceful technology. 

We have not responded to the Soviet de- 
ployment of a limited anti-ballistic missile 
system by immediately beginning to build 
one of our own. Instead, we seek to con- 
vince the Soviet leaders that this would 
merely mean yet another costly round in the 
arms race. After the expenditure of many 
billions of dollars, neither of us would be 
more secure than when we started. 

Our objective is not to step up the arms 
race, but to slow it down or halt it, to the 
mutual interest of all nations. 

Third, we must work toward a settlement. 
of those European problems which have been 
left unresolved in the aftermath of the War. 

At the heart of this is the reunification of 
Germany. 

As I said earlier, this is a matter which 
concerns not only Europeans, but America 
and the Soviet Union as well. 

It is a matter, too—and this sometimes 
seems nearly forgotten—important for the 
people of Germany. 

Thus reunification can only take place 
after the most thorough and careful con- 
sultations among all parties involved. Re- 
unification is a difficult goal. But it is a 
necessary one, if stability and peace are 
finally to be achieved in central Europe. 

Fourth, no nation can hope to be an island 
of security in a turbulent world. We must 
theréfore consider how the resources of the 
industrialized parts of the world can usefully 
assist the peoples of Asia, Africa’ and Latin 
America so that progress and stability and 
hope may overcome despair and violence. 

It does not require much foresight to re- 
alize that the widening gap between growing 
populations and diminishing food supplies 
is approaching a time of explosion. 

Shall we sit in complacency, lulled by 
creature comforts, until we are engulfed in 
chaos? Or shall we act, now and together? 

It is Europe's problem—and the Soviet 
Union’s—as much as it is ours, and we must 
consult together, plan together, and com- 
bine our wisdom and resources to help work 
toward security and peaceful development in 
the poverty-stricken parts of the world. 

Those who have launched the technolog- 
ical revolution—a revolution without ide- 
ology—have the responsibility to see that its 
benefits are more widely shared by others. 

For poverty breeds disorder, and hunger 
breeds violence. And it has been the lesson 
of these past few years that it is precisely in 
the poverty-stricken and hungry of the 
world where a conflict might arise which 
would draw the super-powers into disastrous 
confrontation. 

Fifth, we must continue to develop and 
strengthen international institutions which 
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will provide a framework of law and order in 
the world, in which nations of all ideologies 
may find common and peaceful grounds for 
settlement of disputes. 

Churchill said aptly, that “jaw, jaw is bet- 
ter than war, war.” 

Most important of such institutions is the 
United Nations. : 

The United Nations, among other things, 
is an unmatched buffer zone between con- 


flicting interests and ideologies. It is a place 


where reason and compromise may interpose 
themselves before major nations reach the 
point of no return. ‘ 

It is the invaluable. middle man”... the 
honest broker necessary when normal con- 
tacts fall. t i 

And it is also an invaluable instrument of 
peace-keeping in places around the world 
where major powers might otherwise feel it 
necessary to inject themselves. Hie 

There is no denying that the Soviet Un- 
ion, as our Western partners and ourselves, 
has a vital interest in the strength and health 
of an institution which may serve as a 
force for order and restraint among us. 

Let us examine these things: 


Greater exchange at all levels with the 


nations of Eastern Europe; pri 

Active pursuit and encouragement. of 
“peaceful coexistence” with the Soviet 
Union; ` 1 i 

A European settlement including the re- 
unification of Germany; 

Joint efforts with our former adversaries 
in helping the developing countries; 

Building a system of international order 
in which these same former adversaries are 
our partners, ' 

Would any of these things have been at 
all imaginable when Winston Churchill stood 
here 21 years ago? 

When the final realization sank in on the 
last doubter that an Iron Curtain indeed 
was being erected across the heart of Eu- 
rope, how many of us had reason for hope 
that in 1967—so short a time later—it might 
be possible to begin replacing it with an 
Open Door? 

In the center of free Berlin there stands 
today a stark ruin-—the skeleton of a church; 
preserved to symbolize eternally. the deprav- 
ity of war. 

It is our-hope that the Iron Curtain may 
one day, too, lie in ruins—its remnants a 
symbol of a time that mercifully ended. 

A great act in the human drama lies at 
hand: Through a new Engagement in Eu- 
rope we have the chance to shape a common- 
wealth of progress dedicated not to war but 
to peace ... not to doctrinal conflict but to 
` constructive reconciliation. ; 

We have the chance, as Président Johnson 
has expressed it to help the people of Eu- 
rope to achieve together: x 

A continent in which the peoples of East- 
ern and Western Europe work shoulder to 
shoulder for the common good; 

A continent in which alliances do not 
confront each other in bitter hostility, But 
instead provide a framéwork in which West 
and East can act together in order to assure 
the security of all.” 

Therefore, I leave you with this: Who is 
to say, if we in the West stand together and 
in unity, where the next two decades may 
lead? 

Who is to say, if our rich and powerful 
nation exerts the enlightened leadership of 
which it is capable, what bright new fulfill- 
ment may lie ahead for the human family? 

Our guide could be no better than that 
set forth here 21 years ago by Churchill: 

“If we adhere faithfully to the charter of 
the United Nations and walk forward in se- 
date and sober strength, seeking no one’s 
land or treasure, seeking to lay no arbitrary 
control upon the thoughts of men... the 
high roads of the future will be clear, not 


only for us but for all, not only for our time, 


but for the century to come.” y 
America is ready to play its role. 
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THE INCREASE OF CRIME 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
inerease of crime in the United States in 
recent years has become a subject of 


mounting concern for the present ad- 


ministration, Congress, and the Ameri- 
can people. 

Various studies have been made and 
recommendations proposed for combat- 
ing the crime and lawlessness which now 
plagues America. Many varied explana- 
tions and sometimes excuses have been 
offered in an attempt to show why the 
crime rate is so high and why in many 
parts of the country it is no longer safe 
to walk the streets. 

Unfortunately, in attempting to get at 
crime in America, there has been too 
much sociological meandering, and not 
enough attention to the needs of law 
enforcement in order that it may do a 
‘more effective job, in the best interests 
of the security and safety of our law- 
abiding citizens. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that if 
law enforcement is to prevail over law- 
lessness, our policemen must be given the 
tools with which to work, and they must 
have more public support than they have 
had in the past. Moreover, they also 
need more support from many of our 


courts, principally the U.S. Supreme 


Court, Which, according to the Sunday 
Star of Washington, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales of justice in balance. 
Congress has the power and the duty 
to take corrective action, and I hope tha 
it will do so. ; 3 
Said the Star in an ëditorial yesterday: 
The notion that the purpose of our system 
of criminal justice is to convict the guilty 
and absolve the innocent is out the window. 


The Sunday Star discussed this prob- 
lem in a very fine editorial last Sunday. 
I recommend it to the Senate and ask 
‘unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. SREM: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

THE PROBLEM— UNEQUAL Justice UNDER Law 

The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings is criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand 
of justice that is deplorably unequal. And 
this is what the shooting has been about 
this past week in the hearings before Sen- 
ator McClellan’s subcommittee. ~ z 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in their places of business, 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
people are not secure anywhere. And this 
insecurity is due in considerable part to 
the extreme lengths to which a five-man 
majority of the court has gone in enlargin: 
and protecting the rights of criminals. 
Reading such opinions as those th the Esco- 
bedo and Miranda cases, one might think 
that the court majority has never heard of 
the rights of the public—and couldn't care 
less, Certainly it does not subscribe to the 
view expressed by Justice White in his dis- 
sent in the Miranda case that “the most 
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basic function of government is to provide 
for the security of the individual and his 
property.“ — i 

This process of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the publie safety grew out 
of a laudable purpose to erect safeguards 
against criminal convictions based on co- 
efced’or involuntary confessions: There was 
ample reason for this some 25 or 30 years 
ago. For the third degree, even in those 
relatively recent days, had not disappeared 
from the law-enforcement scene. And a 
coerced ‘confession is both offensive to one's 
sense of justice and unreliable as an item 
of evidence, 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
Keeping the scales in balance. The notion 
that the purpose of our system of criminal 
justice is to convict the guilty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window. The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been car- 
ried to such lengths that entirely voluntary 
confessions are now in jeopardy. In fact, 
Justice White has said that the court major- 
ity seems to be moving in the direction’ of 
barring all confessions. He could very well 
be right. i 
= The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines, One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the pernicious 
effect on law-enforcement of the court’s 5 
to 4 rulings with respect to confessions. The 
other has been to work out legislation to 
strengthen the hand of those whose duty 
itis to enforce the laws. Í 

This second. undertaking, largely con- 
cerned with legislation to permit the use of 
wiretap evidence and electronic bugs, pre- 
sents few problems, Congress will get no 
help in this from the President or the De- 
partment of Justice. Still, at least as of this 
time, there seems to.be no constitutional bar- 
rier to such legislation. a 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was es- 
pecially concerned with the problem of orga- 
nized crime. It is, he said, almost impossible 
to ourb it under existing restrictions on en- 
forcement agencies. ‘ 7 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 
represent the “dirty business” comment by 
Justice Holmes in support ‘of their stand. 
In a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said: 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; it rules by vio- 
lence and terror; it victimizes the public and 
corrupts public officials.» Every possible re- 
source of government should be used to ex- 
pose and destroy it.” 

He meant that he thought Congress should 
move without delay to sanction the use of 
wiretaps and electronic devices, under suit- 
able controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do, about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which 


the court has erected against the use of vol» 


untary confessions is a tougher question. 
For, the five-man majority wrapped its 
Escobedo and Miranda rulings in: constitu- 
tional interpretations, And this, though 
the interpretations were gross distortions of 
what the Constitution says, makes it diffi- 
cult for Congress to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself à former judge, 
would take two approaches. ‘First, he 
would amend the Constitution to overcome 
the effect of the court’s rulings on confes- 
sions. Second, with the support of 19 other 
Senators, he has introduced a ‘bill which 
would strip the Supreme Court and other 
Federal appellate courts of jurisdiction to 
make such rulings as those in Escobedo and 
Miranda: $ 

What he is trying to do, and it is a worthy 
objective, is to get back to the decades - old 
State of the law in which the test of a con- 
fession was whether it had been made volun- 
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tarily or not. If voluntary, it would be ad- 
missible. And the Supreme Court would not 
be permitted to throw out a voluntary con- 
fession by reading something into the Con- 
stitution that was never before thought to 
be there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 
long and difficult. And while Congress, 
under Article III of the Constitution, ap- 
parently has authority to regulate the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, this 

| bea drastic remedy. One must hope 
that some “other way can be found—even 
assuming that Congress would accept the 
Ervin proposal. 

A somewhat different approach is being 
urged by Senator McClellan. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions., But he would do this by hav- 
ing Congress spell out the meaning of volun- 
tariness and set up standards by which a 
trial judge and jury would make the judg- 
ment on this question. Should this be.tried, 
the Supreme Court might say that the new 
law is unconstitutional under its own rul- 
ings. But the senator hopes that at least 
one member of the majority, upon further 
refiection, might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid. before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding: a strong statement from Senator 
Bible. urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule. And we hope that Congress, 
which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, even though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted, For these hearings and the strong 
statements by most of the witnesses are a 
reflection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capitol ‘Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be person- 
ally remote from contact with crime... But 
the people are not; they live in its shadow 
every day and every night. And they are 
sick and tired of unequal justice. The vol- 
ume of crime is going to continue its upward 
climb,’ and sooner or later the people will 
make themselves heard. 

A final word: Some people think it is al- 
most subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism “must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, 
Clark, Stewart and ‘White. No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame as the Supreme 
Court and, still worse, the law itself, falls 
into disrepute. 


THE U.S. PAYMENTS GAP— 

WHITHER NOW? i 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
interesting article on the U.S. payments 
gap is contained in the latest “Economic 
Letter” $ the First National City Bank 
of New York. It states that the balance- 
of-payments deficit on a liquidity basis 
rose only $100 million in 1966 from the 
$1.3 billion deficit in 1965. Although the 
total picture gives some cause for en- 
couragement, the gains resulting from 
returns on inyestment, and inflows of 
foreign capital incident to the high in- 
terest rates, masked a deterioration in 
other basie sectors of the balance of pay- 
ments. 

As example, our trade surplus nar- 
rowed to $3.7 billion, the lowest since 
1959. Miti expenditures and foreign 
aid continued to increase. Military costs 
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rose $800 million from the previous year, 
almost 90 percent. of which is attributa- 
ble to the Vietnam war. 

The concluding section of the article 


. poses the question: “Whither Now?”—a 


question which prompts careful thought 
with respect to our growing payments 
deficit. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 


section of the article be printed in the 


RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Warner Now? 

The renewed weakening in the U.S. inter- 
national payments position is a matter of 
deep concern. It is all-the more unfortunate 
as it comes after repeated high-level assur- 
ances to the world that our payments would 
be brought into sustainable order. For 
deficits mean weakness at international bar- 
gaining tables; the, demonstrable capabil- 
ity of achieving a ‘viable balance means 
strength in the world’s finaticial as well as 
political affairs. 

For the longer run, of course, there are ele- 
ments of fundamental strength in the inter- 
national position of the dollar. Sooner or 
later, the Vietnam war will be ended, Year 
in year out, the United States has been build- 
ing up productive assets abroad that have 
greatly exceeded its gold losses and increases 
in its short-term liabilities; the income from 
these assets is growing. And even though the 
recent price-cost push has interrupted a pe- 
rlod of reasonable price’stability, inflationary 
‘pressures may well remain less persistent and 
less pervasive in the United States than in 
other large industrial countries so long as 
Americans work hard and display good sense, 
courage and skill in managing their économic 
and financial affairs. Economic efficiency 
and productivity, and reasonable price stabil- 
ity, will help the U.S. export performance, 
provided that the main trading nations suc- 
ceed in safeguarding a reasonably free access 
to each other’s markets. 

But, however the longer-run outlook is as- 
sessed, the hard fact of life today is that the 
United States remains overstrained inter- 
Nationally, supplying: More dollars abroad 
than other nations really want and are ready 
to retain willingly. Much of the payments 
deficit must thus be met.in gold from the 
Treasury's still sizable 5 not inexhaustible 
stock. 

Lasting relief cannot come from ‘such 
measures as increasing stringency of the re- 
straints on private investments abroad, as 
exemplified most recently by raising the in- 
terest equalization tax. It can come only 
from a major overhaul of government spend- 
ing overseas and from recreating conditions 
under which our economy will experience less 
pressure on its resources than during 1966. 
As 1967 is shaping up, much will depend on 
how the U.S. economy moves back to a more 
nearly balanced growth. 


A OPRESTE SENATOR SPEAKS 
UT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in a 
thoughtful as well as thought-provoking 
article entitled “Why Don’t You Speak 
Out, Senator?” published in the March 
18, 1967, issue of the New Republic, the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] reviews 
the ever-increasing voices being heard 
in the Senate, and of Senators speaking 
from other forums, against the escalat- 
ing military involvement -of the United 
States in the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that those 


tors have the guts to speak out 
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voices have not had more effect in deter- 
mining the course of that war—indeed, 
‘in terminating it. 

Senator McGovern rightly expresses 
his belief: 


Our deepening military involvement in 
Southeast Asia represents the most regret- 
table diplomatic, political and moral failure 
in our national history. 


` This coincides wholly with my own 
frequently expressed view that our mili- 
tary involvement there is the worst mis- 
take our country has made in the nearly 
two centuries of our national existence. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
McGovern’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr Don’r You SPEAK Ov?, SENATOR? 

DEAR SENATOR MCGOVERN: I appreciate the 
things you are doing in the Senate, but why 
so quiet on Vietnam? Why don’t you sena- 
against this 
terrible war instead of leaving it to the col- 
lege kids? 

Letters of this kind have come not only to 
me but to most of my colleagues in the last 
two or three years. “As one who believes that 
our deepening military involvement in 
Southeast Asia represents the most regret- 
table diplomatic, political and moral failure 
in our national history, I react to such 
queries with some feeling—perhaps some 
measure of guilt, and a deep sense of frustra- 
tion over the failure of Senate dissent, in- 
cluding my own, to influence our course in 
Vietnam. 

The truth is that there has been an un- 
precedentéd volume of thoughtful c criticism 
by senators, in floor speeches and committee 
hearings, on public platforms, over radio and 
television, in mass circulation articles, count- 


less news releases, and in confidential discus- 


sion with the President and high Administra- 
tion officials. While the major part of this 
effort has rested on a dozen senators nearly 
a third of the Senate has raised searching 
questions. 

Senator Wayne Morse of for ex- 
ample, one of the most articulate orators ever 
to serve in Congress, has for three years liter- 
ally bombarded our policymakers from the 
Senate floor and from platforms across the 
nation. Senator Ernest Gruening, àa tough- 
minded old warrior of wisdom and convic- 
tion, has waged a relentless campaign to. 
reverse the Administration's course in Viet- 
nam, 

Senator J. William Fulbright, with inteli- 
gence and sophistication, has conducted 
hearings in depth to which he has brought 
the country’s most authorities— 
much of this on nationwide TV and all of it 
widely reported in the press. Mr. Fulbright 
has placed the full force of his reputation and 
a prestigious committee chairmanship behind 
public hearings, Senate floor statements, and 
a stream of articles, books, lectures and tele- 
vision interviews. His case against our 
policy in Vietnam has not been accepted by 
the Administration, though it seems to me to 
be so thoroughly convincing as to be 
irresistible. A 

In the fall of 1965 Senate Majority Leader 
Mansfield and Vermont's’ respected Senator 
George Aiken, the senior Republican in the 
Senate, and several other highly regarded 
Senate moderates conducted a thorough 
study tour of Southeast Asia. That effort 
led to the sobering “Mansfield Report” 
signed by every senator in the group. This 
report, published in full or in considerable 
part in the nation’s press, clearly spelled out 
the folly of what was then becoming an 
“open-ended” war in Vietnam. It was all 
but ignored. 
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Nearly a year prior to the Mansfield report, 
other senators, including Church of Idaho, 
Clark of Pennsylvania, Bartlett of Alaska, 
Gore of Tennessee, and Nelson of Wisconsin, 
had raised pointed questions about our Viet- 
nam policy. I believe it was this Senate floor 
discussion early in 1965 which finally 
prompted the President to make his April 7, 
1965, offer at Baltimore for unconditional 
discussions with Hanoi. On the afternoon 
of the Baltimore address, the President 
called Senator Church and me to his office 
at the White House to examine an advance 
copy of his text and to tell us in effect that 
we were “getting our way” on the negotia- 
tion offer. Actually, the speech struck a 
shrewd -balance between hawks and’ doves 
and was accompanied by an escalation of the 
war. It did, however, represent a partial 
response to Senate dissent, though I have 
come to think it was primarily calculated to 
disarm the dissenters at home and abroad 
without changing policy. 

The 37-day. bombing pause of late 1965 and 
early 1966 was also partially an outgrowth 
of Senate pressure. Sixteen senators, in- 
cluding Hartke of Indiana and McCarthy of 
Minnesota, signed a letter urging an ex- 
tension of the bombing pause. These sena- 
tors have individually and in groups subse- 
quently taken issue with the official line. 

To grasp both the frustration of dissent- 
ing senators and their limited impact on Ad- 
ministration policy, it is necessary to con- 
sider the experience of Senator Robert 
Kennedy. Because of the prestige of his 
name, the size of his state, and his possible 
presidential interests, any statement by the 
junior senator from New York is assured of 
much closer press coverage and attention by 
the Administration than the average senator 
could expect. : 

On Thursday. morning, March 2, Senator 
Kennedy called to advise me that he ex- 
pected to take the Senate floor that after- 
noon at 3 p.m. to discuss American polſey in 
Vietnam. He and his advisers had been at 
work for weeks on a major Vietnam proposal 
and had -been calling other senators and 
members of the press to alert them. : 

That afternoon, when Kennedy took the 
floor, the press gallery was jammed and a 
considerable number of senators were in 
their seats with advance copies of the speech 
which called for a cessation of the bombing 
of North Vietnam accompanied by an inyi- 
tation to Hanoi to begin peace negotiations 
within a week. ö vA 

As the senator was preparing to speak, 
the Administration launched a series of 


strenuous moves to “kill” the speech. The 


White House quickly called an impromptu 
news conference to announce that Russia 
had agreed to a proposal made weeks before 
to discuss methods of limiting the arms race. 
The President also reiterated his determina- 
tion to continue the bombing. In a rather 


remarkable contrast to the days when we’ 


used to regard the war as primarily a Viet- 
namese conflict with our forces theré simply 
to assist Saigon, he added: “I think the 
American people should know that this is a 
question’ between their President, their 
country, their troops, and Mr. Ho Chi Minh 
and the troops that he is sending in from 
the North. Everyone can take whatever side 
of the matter he wants.” As The Washing- 
ton Post observed the following day, the 
President was reacting as though the war 


were “no more than a personal vendetta be- 


tween Lyndon Johnson and Ho Chi Minh.“ 
No matter the views or interests of our ally 
in Saigon or our principal enemy, the Viet 
Cong in the South, or the United States— 
please keep out of this private affair between 
the White House and Ho Chi Minh! 
Kennedy's suggestions for negotiation tied 


to a bombing pause were further blanketed. 


by a.letter which the President had previ- 
ously arranged for release through Senator 
Henry Jackson. Simultaneously, Kennedy's 
proposal was being blasted by Secretary of 
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State Rusk and General Westmoreland— 
Rusk saying that we had already tried this 
approach and Westmoreland saying it was 
too dangerous to try. 

The treatment given Kennedy recalled the 
President’s sudden rush to Honolulu a year 
ago when Senator Fulbright’s hearings were 
capturing mass television audiences and 
large news headlines. 

Those of us who have observed the inability 
of such prestigious senators as Mansfield, 
Fulbright and Kennedy to influence signifi- 
cantly our policy can be at least partially for- 
given if we conclude that our own less pub- 
licized efforts are of limited value. 

It should be noted that the Senate critics 
have experimented with a variety of ap- 
proaches “to reach the President’s ear.” 
Most of the dissenters have accompanied 
their criticism with positive alternatives to 
our present course. ‘Their initiatives have 
been backed by many of the nation’s most 
vocal citizens and private groups. Seldom 
in our history haye so many tened and 
morally sensitive political, religious and ed- 
ucational leaders joined in opposing a war- 
time policy of our government. 

Their principal satisfaction to date, how- 
ever, has been the nervous, unprovable as- 
sumption that we would be involved in an 
even larger war had it not been for the critics 
both in and out of the Senate. There may 
be the further hope that while dissent is 
not likely to halt a war it serves to point up 
the painful lessons ‘that we must learn if 
we are to avoid another such ill-advised 
venture in the future. 

To the man who writes “Why don’t you 
speak out, Senator?” my answer is, We have, 
and we can only pray that it has served some 
useful purpose,” 

GEORGE MCGOVERN. 


DEATH OF. JOSEPH GOLDBERG, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 12, Joseph Goldberg, the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
died at the age of 53 from a heart attack. 

Joseph Goldberg’s death is a real loss 
to the people of the United. States and 
the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
and it is a loss to me personally. 

Joe was born in Poland, and his rise 
to outstanding accomplishment and serv- 
ice to the United States is heartwarm- 
ing. I first met Joe in 1960, when he was 
assigned to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare as technical adviser to 
the Subcommittee on Labor during its 
consideration of amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

As almost any Member of Congress will 
agree, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
governing minimum wages and working 
conditions for millions of American 
workers, is one of the most intricate and. 
complex fields of the law. Joe soon 
demonstrated that he was an expert, but 
even more he demonstrated an honesty 
and integrity, a passion for the poor and 
underprivileged who were unprotected 
by this law. 

It was not until 1961 that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act amendments, 
bringing the minimum wage up to $1.25, 
were adopted. Joe continued to provide 
valuable help to Members of Congress 
that year. He was in constant attend- 
ance at markup sessions of the commit- 
tes and helped us with many constituent 
complaints, z 

Starting in 1963 and culminating in 
1966, Joe provided expert technical ad- 
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vice for the enactment. of a minimum 
wage law covering the District of Co- 
lumbia. He was indeed the District 
Committee's principal adviser, trusted by 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, and 
a participant in every critical session of 
the District Committee's discussions of 
this legislation. It could be rightly said 
that the minimum wage law today for 
the District of Columbia is a monument 
to Joe Goldberg. 

I know that Joe Goldberg’s death will 
be a loss to the Department of Labor and 
a loss to Esther Peterson, for whom he 
was an immediate assistant, but most of 
all I know it will be a loss to his: wife 
and children. . 

I hope especially that his son, Stephen, 
and daughters, Susan and Lucy, will grow 
and matute with the image of their 
father before them, an image of deyo- 
tion to the American people, and a per- 
son of great moral character. : 


THE QUALITIES OF VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Washington Post commented 
editorially on a remark made by Presi- 
dent Johnson to the effect that Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY is an 
able and indispensable ally. That edito- 
rial does, I believe, a highly commend- 
able job of evaluating the performance 
of HUBERT HUMPHREY as Vice President. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in its entirety following the con- 
clusion of my remarks. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ‘ 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as 
students of constitutional history know, 
the role and mission of the Vice Presi- 
dent has been greatly expanded in recent 
years. The duties of today’s Vice Presi- 
dent require a depth and breadth of skill, 
experience, and judgment which could 
not have been imagined by the Founding 
Fathers who, after all, failed to define 
the duties of that office after considering 
a committee report which had been 
drawn up over a single weekend. 

Tt has been said of the Presidency that 
the office shapes the man. While the 
same bit of conventional wisdom applies 
to the Vice Presidency, future commenta- 
tors will surely note the singular con- 
tribution which Husert HUMPHREY has 
made personally in shaping that high 
office and in giving it new life and a very 
special place in the American political 
experience. ; 

I am pleased to commend this editorial 
to the attention of Senators who, far bet- 
ter than most persons, know firsthand 
the brilliant competence of Vice Presi- 
dent HuMPHREY. 

A MODEL VICE PRESIDENT 

It is good to know that President John- 
son appreciates the qualities. of Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey as a public servant. 
His kind remarks about the Vice President 
at the press conference on Thursday cer- 
tainly are deserved. It would be dismaying 
indeed if the President did not hold these 
views, ` 

The Vice President has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in an office that presents the greatest 
difficulty to a man of his temperament and 
genius. Congress has given him two special 
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tasks to which he devotes great attention— 
outer space and undersea exploration. The 
President has showered him with special 
duties and missions. He has dealth with 
all of them competently and quietly. | His- 
tory will have to disclose how valuable he 
has been in the inside councils of the Ad- 
ministration but there is reason to believe he 
has been very useful there. 

The most important legacy that he will 
leave the country will be a concept of the 
Vice Presidency that fits both its subordinate 
position in the Executive Branch and the 
necessities of modern administration. Not 
for an instant has he allowed himself a word 
or a deed that would indicate any confusion 
about the place where there resides the 
constitutional duty and power to speak for 
the Government of the United States. He 
has rightly said, and repeatedly said, that 
there can be only one authoritative voice— 
and that is the voice of the President. He 
has been the President's echo on every pub- 
lic policy discussion of the Administration. 
And whenever the Vice President, under our 
system, tries to be anything other than that, 
“the trumpet maketh an uncertain sound.” 

No wonder the President admires his pub- 
lic service. The thoughtful citizens of this 
country also admire it and understand it. 
He is, in truth, the 8 model of a model 
Vice Président. 


SELECTION OF JURORS IN FEDERAL 
COURTS 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s current civil rights bill, 
like its predecessor which was defeated 
in the Senate last year, contains in title 
I extremely important proposals for a 
revolùtionary reform of the jury selec- 
tion procedures in the Federal courts. 
One of my major objections to this pro- 
posal has been that its merits have never 
been adequately analyzed—either in 
Congress or in the country at large. The 
administration’s jury selection proposals | 
have been shielded from meaningful de- 
bate by the decision to make them a ciyil 
rights issue. 

To some extent this unfortunate situ- 
ation has improved in recent days. I was 
pleased that the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] chose to in- 
troduce a series of six alternative pro- 
posals for jury selection reform and that 
he has scheduled these bills for hearings 
in his Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I hope that in this way 
jury reform can be evaluated on its own 
merits. 4 

Apparently, the editors of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Journal ‘have also 
appreciated the fact that the 1966 debate 
on civil rights failed to produce much en- 
lightened discussion of these very serious 
jury proposals. They recently asked the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and me to present in essay form 
a summary of the arguments for and 
against title I. The provocative article 
by Senator Hart is really the first 
thoughtful statement.by the proponents 
of title I, and it has helped to raise the 
level of debate toward its proper plane. 

In the interest of widening this discus- 
sion still further, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “The Case 
for Federal Jury Reform,” written by 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, and my article 
entitled “Jury Reform Needs More 
Thought,“ published in the February 
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1967 issue of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SELECTION OF FEDERAL JURORS 


(A discussion of proposed changes by Sena- 
tors PHILIP A, Hart of Michigan and Sax J. 
Ervin Jr., of North Carolina) 

(Norx.— On the following pages, two dis- 
tinguished members of the United States 
Senate set forth differing views on how the 
names of prospective jurors should be 
chosen for the federal courts. The problem 
was before the 89th Congress as Title I of 
the much-debated Civil Rights Bill of 1966, 
and it seems certain that similar legislation 
will be introduced in the new Congress. 

(Surprisingly enough, the question is not 
one that has received much attention from 
the organized Bar. A resolution opposing 
the provisions of Title I was introduced in 
the House of Delegates in Montreal last 


August and was voted. down after several 


hours of heated debate. At that time, a 
former, President of the ‘Association remarked 
that in some inexplicable fashion“ the sub- 
ject had until then escaped the attention of 
the legal profession. 

(According to its sponsors, Title I was in- 
tended to assure that federal grand and petit 
jurors are selected from a full cross section 
of the community. The legislation con- 
tained four basic features that were meant 
to accomplish. this. 

(First, the bill specifically stated that no 
citizen “shall be denied the right to serve on 
grand and petit juries ...on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status”. The present law, Section 
1863 of Title 28 of the United States Code, 
merely provides that no citizen “shall be ex- 
cluded from service . . on account of race 
or color”. 

(Next, the legislation designates voter reg- 
istration lists as the exclusive source from 
which names Of prospective jurors may be 
drawn. The only exception is the case where 
use of the registration rolls would still not 
produce a true cross section. In that case, 
the judicial council of the circuit could order 
the addition of other names in order to 
achieve a cross section. The present law, 
Section 1864 of Title 28, specifies that the 
names of prospective jurors shall be drawn 
from a box containing the names of not 
fewer than 300 persons, but it does not spell 
out how the names are to be obtained. 
(Third, the legislation compels use of a 
master jury wheel from which the names of 
potential jurors would be selected at random. 
The only quaiifications that could be re- 
quired of jurors are ability “to read, write, 
speak, and understand English“. No higher 
qualifications could be imposed, and thus 
the “blue ribbon jury“ or the key-man sys- 
tem", used in many parts of the country, 
would be eliminated. This is one of the most 
controversial features of the proposal. 

(Finally, the legislation includes a chal- 
lenge provision whereby any defendant in a 
criminal case would be entitled to dismissal 
or a stay of proceedings on the ground of 
failure to comply with the bill's provisions. 

(Senator Hart urges that these proposals be 
adopted. He argues that the present statute 
allows jury commissioners too much leeway 
in. selecting jurors and he points out that 
Negroes have been substantially underrep- 
Fenented on juries in the South. 

(Senator Ervin argues that the proposal is 
awkward and perhaps unworkable. He con- 
tends that the goal of juries that are a true 
cross section of the community is an impos- 
sible one, and he points out that the stand- 


ards imposed by the legislation are at odds 


with the statement of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States that jury commis- 
sloners should select jurors of “as high a de- 
gree of integrity, intelligence, morality and 
common sense as possible“.) 
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THE CASE OF THE FEDERAL JURY REFORM 
(By Pamir A. Hart, U.S. Senator from 
Michigan) 

The baste responsibilities of jury officials, 
federal and state, are imposed by the Con- 
stitution, The American tradition of trial 
by jury, considered in connection with either 
criminal or civil proceedings, necessarily con- 
templates an impartial jury drawn from a 
cross-section of the community.” Thiel v. 
Southern Pacific Company, 328 U.S, 217, 220 

(1946). The Supreme Court has 
that it is impossible to select completely rep- 
resentative juries, Neither the jury roll 
nor the yenire need be a perfect mirror of the 
community or accurately reflect the propor- 
tionate strength of every identifiable group.” 
Swain v. Alabama, 380 U.S. 202, 208 (1965). 
But the Court has made it equally clear that 
the Constitution not only bars conscious dis- 
crimination, but that jury officials have a 
“constitutional duty ... not to pursue a 
course of conduct in the administration of 
their office which would operate to dis- 
criminate in the selection of jurors on 
racial grounds”. Hill v. Teras, 316 U.S. 400, 
404 ( 1942). Other decisions make it clear 
that discrimination in jury selection on ac- 
count ot religión, sex, national origin or eco- 
nomic status is similarly proscribed! In 
other words, jury officials have an afirma- 
tive duty to insure that their source lists 
of potential jurors substantially reflect a 
broad cross-section of the population of the 
community and that the subsequent steps 
in the selection process will operate in the 
long run to produce truly representative 
juries. 

The fundamental defect in the present 
laws -relating to the selection of federal 
juries—contained in Chaper 121 of the Judi- 
cial Code—is that they do not afford. suffi- 
cient guidance to federal jury commissioners 
as to how they should discharge the duties 


imposed upon them by the Constitution. 


No specific source of names of potential jur- 
ors is prescribed, and the subsequent steps in 
the selection process are left largely to local 
determination, The practical consequences 
of this lack of statutory guidance were 
summed up by one of the district court clerks 
who submitted statements to the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the course of the sub- 
committee’s hearings on the Administration’s 
1966 Civil Rights Bill: 

“Faced with the lack of statutory. guide- 
lines as to an acceptable system of jury se- 
lection, and cognizant of the many directives 
arising out of decisions of the courts affecting 
jury selection generally, the Federal jury 
commissioners are faced with an extremely 
difficult task in order to perform their duties 


and fulfill the responsibilties of their office.” 5 


The present systems for selecting federal 
juries do vary significantly from district to 
district. It may be that in most districts 
federal juries are more or less representative 
of the population. But there is considerable 
evidence that the varied systems now used 
in many areas do not produce truly repre- 
sentative juries. 

_An informal survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Justice last year with respect to 
the composition of jury panels and lists of 
qualified jurors in certain federal judicial 
districts in the South indicates that Negroes 
have been substantially underrepresented on 
juries in several federal courts in that area 


See Showgurow v. Maryland, 213 A. 2d 


475 (Md. 1965); White v. Crook, 281 F. Supp. 
401 (M. D. Ala. 1966); Hernandez v. Texas, 347 
U.S. 475 (1954); Tabet v. Bennett, 365 F. 2d 
698 (5th Cir. 1066). 

2 Hearings Before ‘the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on S. 3296, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess., pt. 2, at 1463-1464 (1966). These hear- 
ings are hereafter cited as BOONIC BA 
Hearings. 

3 Subcommittee Hearings, at 238. 
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For example; in three divisions of oné five- 
division Southern federal court, the United 
States Attorney estimated that only 8 to 12 
per cent of the persons on recent jury panels 
were Negroes. In that district over 40 per 
cent of the population 21 years of age or older 
is Negro. In one division of another Deep 
South district where 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro, it was estimated that only 5 
per cent of the members of jury panels were 
Negro. In none of the federal judicial dis- 
tricts surveyed in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi or Texas did the per- 
centage of Negroes on federal jury lists or 
panels approach the percentage of age-eligible 
Negroes in the district. ; 

The problem of underrepresentation of 
Negroes on federal jurtes in the South is per- 
haps best illustrated by the decision last 
July of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit in Rabinowitz v. United 
States, 366 F. 2d 84. In that case it was 
stipulated that the federal jury officials had 
acted in good faith. Nevertheless, only 5.9 
per cent of the persons on the jury list for 
the division in question were Negroes, while 
84.5 per cent of the adult population of the 
division was Negro. It appeared, moreover, 
that when the jury list had last been re- 
constituted in 1959, 557 new names had been 
added to the list, and only four of those 
names were of Negroes. 

Against the background of these statistics, 
a majority of the eight-judge panel held that 
the statutory cross-section requirement had 
been violated and ordered the convictions 
reversed and the indictments dismissed. 
The majority in Rabinowitz also held that 
present 28 U.S.C. § 1861 prescribes the maxi- 
mum qualifications that may be required of 
federal jurors and that the jury commission- 
ers’ practice of imposing higher qualifica- 
tions of “intelligence” and “moral charac- 
ter” was illegal, In other words, the 
Rabinowitz ruling abolishes so-called blue 
ribbon juries in the Fifth Circuit. 

Some might read the Rabinowitz decision 
as merely an illustration of a regional prob- 
lem of underrepresentation of Negroes. In 
my judgment, the case has profound implica- 
tions with respect to the fairness of jury 
selection procedures in all parts of the 
country. In the Rabinowitz case the jury 
officials had relied on the “key-man” sys- 
tem in securing names of potential jurors, 
and they had limited their contacts almost 
exclusively to white “key men”. The key- 
man system—under which the jury officials 
ask various individuals, usually prominent 
persons in the district, the submit names of 
persons who, in the opinion of the key men, 
would be suitable for jury service—is now 
being used to some extent or as the exclusive 
means of securing names of potential jurors 
in about half of the federal judicial districts, 
including districts in the North, South, East 
and West. Although I do not mean to imply 
that that system inevitably operates to ex- 
clude such disproportionate numbers of mi- 
nority groups as it did in the Rabinowitz case, 
I am convinced that the key-man system, 
even when followed in complete: good faith, 
may often operate to produce nonrepresenta- 
tive juries. 

A study of the operation of the keyman 
system in an Eastern seaboard district court 
strongly supports the view that that system 
produces disproportionately white-collar, up- 
per class juries. The study analyzed the 
occupational classes of jurors in that court 
between 1958 and 1961, Names of jurors 
had been solicited from a wide variety ot 
individuals and organizations, including 
elected officials, corporations, civic and social 
organizations, churches and labor unions. 
The study revealed that while managers, 
officials and proprietors constituted 9.5 per 


“Mills, A Statistical Study of Occupations 
of Jurors in a United States District Court, 
22 Mp. L. Rev. 205 (1962). 2 
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cent of the labor force eligible for jury serv- 
ice, they constituted 33.5 per cent of the 
persons on the jury lists. On the other 
hand, while “operative” employees—i.e., de- 
livery men and semiskilled factory workers— 
constituted 20.2 per cent of the jury-eligible 
labor force, they constituted only 7.1 per 
cent of the persons on the jury list. Service 
workers, such as walters and domestic work- 
ers, made up 13.2 per cent of the jury-eligible 
labor force but were only 4.3 per cent of the 
persons on the jury list. Finally, while la- 
borers made up 8 per cent of the jury-eligible 
labor force, only 2 per cent of the persons 
on the jury list were laborers. 


Present system favors certain litigants 


We cannot be satisfied with a jury selec- 
tion system in the various federal courts 
which operates to produce more or less rep- 
resentative juries in some areas and non= 
representative juries in others. The result 
of the present diversity in selection systems 
is that certain types of defendants and liti- 
gants have a better (or worse) chance in 
some federal courts than in others. This is 
inconsistent not only with the policy of uni- 
formity in federal law but also with the 
fundamental principle of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. f. 

In my view, there is an urgent need for 
new federal legislation to provide a uniform 
federal juror selection system that will as- 
sure that federal. juries in district courts 
throughout the country represent a broad 
cross-section of the community. To achieve 
that goal, the legislation must embody the 
following basic features: 

1. Names of all potential federal jurors 
must be selected from a uniform and broadly 
representative source. 

2. Random selection must govern the tak- 
ing of names from the basic sources and, 
when appropriate, each successive narrowing 
step in the selection process. 

3. The federal jury officials must be re- 
quired to follow uniform procedures that 
narrow the areas open to the exercise of in- 
dividual discretion. This concept is par- 
ticularly important with respect to deter- 
minations of whether a person is qualified to 
serve. Their determinations must be based 
exclusively on objective criteria. 

4. Authority to excuse and exclude indi- 
viduals and classes of persons from jury 
service must be relatively narrow in order 
to assure implementation not only of the 
cross-section policy but also of the principle 
that jury service is a serious obligation of 
citizenship. 

Last year President Johnson sent to the 
Eighty-Ninth Congress a proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 (S. 3296; H.R. 14765). 
Title I of this bill prescribed for the selec- 
tion of jurors in the federal district courts 
a uniform system that incorporated each of 
the basic features listed above. 

Extended hearings were held on the Ad- 
ministration bill and similar proposals by 
subcommittees of the Committees on the 
Judiciary in both the House and Senate. 
Following adoption of certain amendments 
in the House Judiciary Committee and dur- 
ing House floor debate, the Administration 
bill, including Title I. was passed by the 
House of Representatives on August 9, 1966, 
by a roll call vote of 259 to 157 and trans- 
mitted to the Senate. 

As Senate floor manager of the Admin- 
istration bill, I made a motion in early Sep- 
tember that the full Senate take up the 
House-passed bill. Opponents of the bill 
then began a filibuster against the motion 
to consider the bill, and, unfortunately, this 
tactic was successful and prevented Senate 
action in the critical area of federal jury 
reform by the Eighty-Ninth Congress. How- 
ever, many of my Senate colleagues and I re- 
main convinced that the federal jury selec- 
tion systems must be reformed and that the 
substance of Title I of the 1966 bill is a 
practical and effective response to this need. 
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The mechanics of the selection procedure 
prescribed by Title I were as follows: 
` 1. The jury commission for each district 
or division would obtain copies of the voter 
registration lists of persons registered to vote 
in the district or division from local election 
officials, 

2. The commission would select a specific 
number of names from the voter lists, in 
accordance with a random selection proce- 
due prescribed by the chief judge of the dis- 
trict—for example, every hundredth name on 
the lists. 

3. The jury officials would write each name 
on a card or slip of paper and place it in a 
“master jury wheel“. 

4, As a need for jurors arose, they would 
draw at random from the master wheel the 
number of names expected to be required. 

5. Each person whose name is drawn from 
the master wheel would be required to fill 
out a juror qualification form that would 
provide all of the information necessary to 
determine whether he satisfied the statutory 
qualifications. The qualifications for jury 
service would be essentially the same as un- 
der present law, including ability to read, 
write, speak and understand the English 
language 


6. The jury commission would determine, 
solely on the basis of the executed form (with 
certain minor exceptions), whether a person 
is qualified to serve. 

7. The names of all persons determined to 
be qualified would be placed in a “qualified 
juror wheel”, , Š 

8. As jury panels were needed, the required 
number of names would be taken from the 
qualified juror wheel, persons would be as- 
signed to panels and summoned to serye. 

Since Title I was introduced in the Con- 
gress, the proposal has generated consider- 
able discussion among Congressmen, federal 
judges and members of the Bar. Space does 
not permit consideration here of all of the 
questions raised, but three of the commonest 
criticisms may be noted and refuted. First, 
some critics of Title I have argued that the 
present methods of selecting federal jurors 
are efficient and fair, that there simply is no 
need for change. I have already referred to 
facts which demonstrate that that argument 
is without merit and that there is an urgent 
need for reform. Second, it has been con- 
tended that the Title I selection procedure is 
not administratively feasible. Third, it has 
been argued—notably by spokesmen for the 
so-called blue ribbon jury—that enactment 
of Title I would lower the quality of federal 
juries. 

The essential features of the Title I selec- 
tion system are currently followed in a num- 
ber of federal judicial districts having juris- 
diction over both urban and rural areas. To 
cite one example, the most basic provision 
of the title is random selection of names of 
potential jurors from voter registration, lists. 
Names of some or all potential jurors are 
now selected at random from the voter reg- 
istration lists in the Districts of Alaska, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, New Jersey and the Virgin 
Islands, the Northern District of Illinois, the 
Southern Districts of New York, Ohio and 
Texas, the Eastern Districts of Texas and 
Wisconsin, and the Western District. of Mis+ 
souri. One or more of each of the other 
basic features of the title are in current use 
in these and other districts in all parts of 
the country. Thus, in my view, current 
practices are the short and complete answer 
tö questions of workability. 


Title I would not diminish jury qualit 

A disturbing criticism of Title I is that 
outlawing the practice of selecting so-called 
blue ribbon panels composed of persons of 
“good character” and “intelligence” would 
allegedly lower the quality of federal juries. 
Title I would abolish the use of subjective 
criteria to select blue ribbon juries in the 
federal courts, but the charge that it would 
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diminish the quality of federal juries is, I 
believe, without foundation, 

Title I proceeds on the premise that per- 
sons who are sufficiently interested in gov- 
ernment to vote, who can read, write, speak 
and understand the English language and 
who satisfy the other statutory qualifications 
are fully capable of serving as jurors in the 
federal. courts. ‘There are several cogent 
considerations to support the validity of this 

I . First, reliance on the voter regis- 
tration lists as the source of names of po- 
tential jurors will operate as an automatic 
screening factor, eliminating at the outset 
persons who have no interest in public af- 
fairs. Second, as we have seen, jurors are 
now selected at random from voter regis- 
tration lists in a number of districts in vari- 
ous parts of the country. We can infer from 
this that voter registration lists have been 
tested and found to be a reliable source of 
competent jurors. Finally, a recent compre- 
hensive study of the operation of the jury 
system in the United States supports the 
view that juries truly representative of the 
community—including its less educated 
members—are generally as.able to perform 
the duties of triers of fact in judicial pro- 
ceedings as would be nonrepresentative 
juries selected from a highly educated elite.“ 
Thus, the evidence shows that Title I will 
represent a substantial gain in fairness and 
no loss in the competence of federal juries 
to perform their role as triers of fact. 

Apart from the question of juror compe- 
tence, there are other important policy rea- 
sons for requiring that only objective stand- 
ards be considered in determining whether 
a person is qualified for jury service. The 
practice of imposing subjective tests such 
as intelligence“ or“ character” may 
operate inconsistently with the constitu- 
tional requirement of a representative jury 
by excluding disproportionate numbers of 
persons of low economic status or members 
of certain racial and other minority groups. 
The recent Rabinowitz decision illustrates 
how this is particularly true where the key- 
man system is used. 

Title I would assure that the constitu- 
tional requirement of a jury selection system 
that operates to produce truly representative 
juries is implemented throughout the United 
States. It will emphasize that in a democ- 
racy all persons have a right to be considered 
for jury service and a duty to serve when 
selected, I am hopeful that this important 
reform will be enacted by the 90th Congress. 


Jury REFORM NEEDS More THOUGHT 


(By Sam J. ErvIN, In., U.S. Senator from 
North Carolina) 


The civil rights bill of 1966 (S. 3296 and 
H.R. 14765) is popularly regarded as having 
been a legislative test of a national open 
housing” law. That it was, but behind the 
furor over Title IV, another debate was also 
im progress—proposed reform of the federal 
jury system, While Title IV of the bill was 
embroiled in instant controversy, this pro- 
posal, Title I (and Title II, concerning state 
jury selection), never really caught the pub- 
lic eye, and even the legal community was 
slow in expressing its interest.“ 

The debate on the federal jury proposals 
flickered into national view only fitfully— 


SKatvIn & ZEISEL, THE AMERICAN JURY, 
ch, 11 (1966). 
_ *Title II was rarely mentioned at all. 
Even when the bill's fate was about to be 
decided on the Senate floor, neither the pub- 
lic nor the legal profession had really come 
to grips with what I consider to be the 
fundamental issues it raised. Since the state 
jury proposals of the bill involved the added 
problems of constitutionality and the funda- 
mental question of judicial federalism, the 
burden of my remarks in this essay will be 
restricted to the federal jury proposals of 
Title I. * 
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occasionally because of speeches on the Sen- 
ate floor and once because of the debate at 
the American Bar Association Annual Meet- 
ing in Montreal. But even if the proposal 
had been divorced from the preconceived 
and partisan politics that were the inevitable 
result of joining it to a civil rights bill, men 
of both parties, of all political persuasions, 
would have found themselves faced with pro- 
foundly complex and basic decisions with re- 
gard to this jury legislation—decisions going 
to the very heart of the assumptions under- 
lying the Anglo-American system of justice. 

The proposals clearly deserve the most 
careful evaluation, both because of the tech- 
nical provisions which have proved substan- 
tially defective and also because of the philo- 
sophic bases of the attempted reform—bases 
that in my view are quite antithetical to the 
philosophy of the jury system and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Now that emotional 
debate on the Civil Rights Bill has subsided 
somewhat, it may be possible to review the 
jury reform proposals of the bill in a less 
partisan context and to make a belated start 
towards an objective evaluation of such 
proposals. 

Today there is much controversy over the 
jury system, not only with respect to lack of 
uniformity and possible discrimination, 
which were the target of Title I's sweeping 
reform, but other matters as well—prejudi- 
cial publicity, to mame one. Congress has 
considered many aspects of the jury system 
in its time, and one basic principle has de- 
veloped as a result: That system is too com- 
plex, too important, too fundamental to be 
tinkered with hastily and in ignorance. 
Whatever the problems that are said to exist, 
none is easy to solve. Reform in jury selec- 
tion procedures should be a painstaking task. 
It deserves more than a “bum’s rush” 
through Congress on the coattails of other 
legislation. It should be more than a side 
show in a circus of controversy. 

An adequate analysis of Title I was not 
possible while the bill was pending in Con- 
gress. When the Civil Rights Bill was first 
referred to the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, my attention and that of the other mem- 
bers necessarily was divided among five com- 
plex titles. Having long been concerned with 
the jury system and its many problems, I 
welcomed an attempt to correct deficiencies 
in the existing selection procedures. As I 
stated at the opening of the Senate hearings: 

“The purpose of Title I is worthwhile and 
there is no doubt that Congress has both 
the authority and the obligation to provide 
for an effective and uniform Federal jury 
system. However, the subcommittee will 
hear from witnesses who are concerned with 
the administration of justice in the courts as 
to whether the provisions of this title 
are best designed to accomplish its purpose. 
Congress has plenary power over the Federal 
judicial machinery and our question here is 
not whether to act, but how,” 7 

I then expressed the fear, unfortunately 
borne out by succeeding events, that Title 
IV would overshadow the issues raised by 
the jury provisions and that Title I would 
not be considered on its merit but would 
rise or fall with the rest of the bill. 

The debate that eventually developed, sub- 
dued as it was compared with the debate on 
Title IV, centered on the technical deficien- 
cles of the jury proposal and on the refusal 
of the bill’s proponents to delay action pend- 
ing completion of a study of it by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States. Prior 
to the introduction of Title I, every im- 
portant proposal of Title I, every important 


1 Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Senate Com- 
mittee. on the Judiciary on S. 3296, 89th 
Cong.. 2d Sess., pt. 1, at 47 (1966). The 
hearings are cited hereafter as Subcommittee 
Hearings. : 
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proposal affecting judicial machinery had 
been referred for comment and analysis to 
the conference, as well as to other legal 
groups, such as the American Bar Association. 
Many of those who eventually came to op- 
pose Title I were influenced by the Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to seek independent, objec- 
tive review. 

In the absence of any official study, as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, I wrote to each of the chief 
judges in the ninety-two district courts for 
their evaluation of the bill. Two thirds of 
the judges replied. Only two supported the 
legislation; the others were either opposed 
outright to the bill in its present form or 
expressed a desire that the Judicial Confer- 
ence study it before passage by the Congress. 
Many of the corresponding judges were dis- 
turbed not only with the details of the selec- 
tion mechanism, but also with the implica- 
aoma of the legislation for the jury system 

The subcommittee also heard testimony 
from clerks of courts representing ten of the 
eleven federal circuits. Their testimony fur- 
ther demonstrated the need for extensive 
changes in the bill. Unanimously, they op- 
posed its passage before consideration by the 
Judicial Conference.“ 

In midsummer the Chief Justice appointed 
a new chairman to the Judicial Conference's 
Committee on the Operation of the Jury 
System and reactivated the dormant com- 
mittee. When the bill failed in the Senate, 
the conference committee was just begin- 
ning to direct its attention to Title I, as well 
pomo other problems in the federal jury sys- 


If the guiding principles of jury selection 
can be condensed into a handful of words, I 
believe that the report of the Judicial Con- 
ference committee in 1960 has expressed 
them well. The report commenced: 

“The following recommendations concern- 
ing the selection of jurors and operation of 
the jury system constitute the conclusions 
of the Committee: 

“I. In order that grand and petit jurors 
who serve in United States district courts 
may be truly representative of the commu- 
nity, the sources from which they are se- 
lected should include all economic and social 
groups of the community. The jury list 
should represent as high a degree of intel- 
ligence, morality, integrity, and common 
sense as possible. 

The jury, that committee concluded, has 
an awesome responsibility in American jus- 
tice. It determines the fate of men—their 
property, their freedom and sometimes their 
ves. To work well, indeed, to work justice, 
the jury must perform according to the 
premises that the law lays down. We as- 
sume that the jury listens to the evidence 
and evaluates it sensibly, that it compre- 
hends instructions on the governing law and 
ae it makes its decisions wisely and hon- 
estly. 

These are not easy tasks for the best of 
men. Yet over 1,000 years of experience has 
convinced American jurisprudence that jus- 
tice can best be performed by a collection of 
men chosen from the community at large. 
Ordinary men, yes, but with certain qualifi- 
cations. The purpose of existing law, ac- 
cording to the committee report; is to obtain 
jurors with “as high a degree of intelligence, 
morality, integrity, and common sense as 
possible”. This is fundamental if juries are 
to be composed of men and women with the 


»The majority of the letters received by 
the subcommittee are reprinted in the Sub- 
committee Hearings, beginning at page 1242 
and again at page 1805. ‘The clerk’s testi- 
mony appears at page 1436, 

° “The Jury System in the Federal Courts”, 
1960 Report of the Judicial Conference Com- 
mittee on the Operation of the Jury System, 
26 F.R.D. 409. 
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ability to perform their duties and perform 
them well. In the words of the late Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New Jersey, 
“the efficacy of jury trials depends as much 
on the caliber of the jurors as on the char- 
acter and training of the trial judges and 
the powers accorded them in the conduct of 
jury trials“ 

This, of course, is not the only criterion 
governing the selection of jurors. In our 
system, justice is not dispensed by profes- 
sionals but is regarded as the judgment of 
the community. Since it is the conscience 
and experience of the community which is 
assumed to be evaluating the evidence and 
applying the law, the jury must be repre- 
sentative of the society for which it acts. 
The machinery that selects twelve persons 
from the whole of the citizenry must, then, 
find honest jurors with sufficient intelli- 
gence to understand the issues presented and 
yet be as representative of the community 
as possible. 


Title I would create uniformly awkward 
system 


Title I proposed to rework completely the 
existing statutes governing jury selection in 
the federal district courts in an effort to en- 
shrine only the principle of “cross-section”. 
It would have created a uniformly awkward 
system, inconvenient to both the citizen and 
the court, for selecting the sources from 
which names would be chosen for juror 
qualification. The procedures it contained 
for challenging the jury were completely un- 
realistic and could have been used, as one 
judge wrote, to prevent a case from ever go- 
ing to trial. The title prescribed the selec- 
tion mechanics to the smallest detail, even 
to the extent of requiring “jury wheels” in- 
stead of boxes or files™ It hedged any ex- 
ception to its rules with the closest controls 
and required the affirmative consent of the 
judicial conference of the circuit for any de- 
viation, The uniform rules it laid down were 
to be applicable to all circuits, districts and 
divisions, regardless of their size, differing 
jury requirements or case loads. It rejected 
all else in the single-minded pursuit of the 
principle of perfectly representative juries. 

This was a false and chimerical goal. 
Twelve jurors cannot perfectly mirror so- 
ciety. A panel of fifty cannot, nor can a 
jury wheel of 2,000 or 5,000 names, or 1⁄4 per 
cent, 1 per cent or 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion. This numbers game, which wasted so 
much of the debate on Title I in both the 
House and Senate, is basically irrelevant. 
What is important is that the method by 
which the twelve ultimately are selected not 
operate so as to exclude any economic or 
ethnic group or class. It is improper to test 
the jury wheel or the jury itself against the 
class structure of the population. The jury 
wheel should not be a statistical sample of 
the general community, with every group and 
class proportionately represented. 

Employment of random sampling devices 


10 VANDERBILT, MINIMUM STANDARDS OF JU- 
DICIAL ADMINISTRATION 147 (1949). 

u During the subcommittee’s deliberations 
on Title I, numerous amendments, based for 
the most part on the objections raised by the 
corresponding judges, were offered to correct 
technical defects in the bill and to ease the 
administrative burdens of the selection ma- 
chinery for the courts. One of the amend- 
ments would have applied the definition of 
„jury wheel” contained in Title IT, Section 
206(c), to Title I. Judges from large metro- 
politan areas had written that the number of 
names they would be required to place in the 
“master wheel” was so large as to make it un- 
wieldy and that a box or file system would 
serve equally well. The Justice Department, 
however, rejected this change. Apparently it 
was thought that somehow a “wheel” would 
be better suited for random selection of pro- 
spective jurors than a box“. 
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with this objective in mind destroys the im- 
portant requirement that the jury be com- 
posed of persons capable of performing their 
assigned tasks well. It also implies some- 
thing more inimical to our fundamental 
assumptions as to the nature of justice. It 
strips the blindfold from Justice. The jury 
is.supposed to decide controverted questions 
on the basis of facts presented in an environ- 
ment carefully organized to afford the best 
opportunity for dete objective 
“truth”, insofar as that is humanly possible. 
That point of view which places exclusive 
emphasis on proportional representation— 
“cross-section of the community” in the 
words of Title I—necessarily suggests that 
justice is a function of “elass”. The search 
for truth thus is regarded as a partisan op- 
eration—there is one truth for the poor and 
another for the rich; justice is one thing for 
the hyphenated American, another for the 
New England Yankee. It is true that all 
trial lawyers recognize that jurors bring 
their backgrounds to the courtroom, but this 
is no reason for elevating bias to a rule of 
law and regarding justice as a judicial bal- 
ance of economics, ethnic origin and religious 
and cultural backgrounds. This was a fun- 
damental defect of Title I. 

An integral element in the proposed re- 
form was the use of voter registration lists 
as the major source of prospective jurors for 
every district court in the country. These 
voter lists were considered by the bill's 
authors as immune from discrimination 
based upon race, economic or social status, 
or any other factor generally considered an 
improper distinction in jury selection. Al- 
though voter registration lists may have 
advantages over other sources of names in 
some localities, they are by no means as 
ideal as the proponents of Title I asserted. 
Voting in this country is not universal. It 
has been estimated that perhaps 25 per cent 
of those who are eligible to vote do not even 
register, and this figure is even higher in off- 
year and local elections. Use of registration 
lists immediately excludes the nonvoter from 
jury service. Further, those who do vote 
are probably the more politically informed, 
the more socially conscious, perhaps the bet- 
ter educated of our citizenry. To the ex- 
tent that voter lists reflect these character- 
istics, they may well be antithetical to the 
“cross-section” purpose of the bill’s drafters. 
And to the extent that voter lists reflect 
political factors, their use injects rr 
elements into the jury system. Voting lists 
are clearly poor sources in the District of 
Columbia, where, for example, few are reg- 
istered. At present the District uses as a 
source of names the city directory, in which 
all residents of Washington are listed. 

A rigidly mechanical proposal 

The heavy reliance of Title I on voter 
registration lists stemmed less from a convic- 
tion that these lists were broadly representa- 
tive than from the objective of prescribing 
a rigidly mechanical method of jury selec- 
tion that would be uniform throughout the 
country. Title I is replete with devices de- 
signed to exclude judgment and discretion 
from the selection process—not only judg- 
ment by the jury commissioners but even 
by the judges themselves. For example, the 
text of the proposed Section 1866(a) would 
have deprived not only the jury commission 
but also the judge from disqualifying on 
any evidence but his own admission a person 
found to be illiterate. It was not argued by 
the proponents that literacy is not an im- 
portant qualification for jurors and, in fact, 
the bill specifically retained this standard. 
So important was it to have automatic and 
uniform selection procedures, however, that 
the proponents preferred to risk having il- 
literates serve rather than to permit the 
judge to exercise his power of discretion and 


6463 
to make this quite simple decision on the 
basis of whatever facts were available. 

Since the jury provisions were contained 
in a civil rights bill, there was some attempt 
to justify it in civil rights terms. Despite 
this, there has been no evidence of overt, or 
even covert, racial discrimination in federal 
courts in the Southern districts. Even in 
the much touted case of Rabinowitz v. United 
States, 366 F. 2d. 34 (5th Cir. 1966), which 
was decided well after the bill was written 
and introduced, there was no allegation of 
discrimination on the part of the court of- 
ficial. Rather than proving the case for 
Title I, this decision stands as evidence that 
Southern courts, will not tolerate even a 
suggestion of radical discrimination. 

The real justification for Title I was not, 
however, any supposed need to eliminate 
racial discrimination, Rather, the bill was 
claimed as essential for combating the in- 
evitable tendency of the courts in all parts 
of the country to exclude the poor. In sup- 
port of the proposal, proponents pointed to 
what they considered was a major weakness 
in the present philosophy and operation of 
the federal jury selection system. They 
equated the Judicial Conference standard of 
“intelligence, morality, integrity, and com- 
monsense” with the “blue ribbon jury,” 
which they considered a euphemism for dis- 
crimination against lower economic classes, 
This syllogism is not only false, but con- 
descending. “Intelligence” is not equivalent 
to a college education, nor are “integrity” 
and “morality” the exclusive possession of 
the well-to-do, the white-collar worker, the 
business executive. Most assuredly, “com- 
mon sense” is not reserved to third-genera- 
tion Americans as opposed to first or sec- 
ond, 

These terms, as I understand them, refer 


A close reading of this section had dem- 
onstrated that the judge would have no 
power to determine the literacy qualification 
and that his power to consider evidence on 
the other factors would be limited to ob- 
jective” evidence. There was some doubt 
whether he could determine the question of 
exemptions at all. During Subcommittee 
consideration of the bill, I offered a series of 
amendments to Section 1866(a) to permit 
a determination of juror exemption or quali- 
fication, including literacy, by the judge if 
evidence other than that contained on the 
juror questionnaire satisfied him that the 
person was unqualified or exempt for jury 
service. These amendments were all rejected 
by a vote of 5-4, 

18 The Rabinowitz case was decided on July 
20, 1966, by the Fifth Circuit on appeal from 
the District Court for the Middle District of 
Georgia. The appellants challenged their 
convictions on the grounds that the dispro- 
portionately low number of Negroes on the 
jury lists demonstrated improper exclusion. 
As the court stated, “the charge is focused on 
the qualifications which [the clerk of court, 
his deputy, and the jury commissioner ap- 
pointed by the court] required of prospective 
jurors and on the method by whith the jury 
list was compiled, rather than on any afirma- 
tive evil intent of the jury commissioners”. 
The opinion of Judge Rives, speaking for 
three of his colleagues, traced the legislative 
history of the 1957 amendments to Title 28 
and concluded that “there were impermis- 
sible departures from the statutory scheme 
both as to the qualifications required of 
prospective jurors and as to the method and 
procedure by which the list was compiled. 
One result was that Negroes were excluded 
from the jury list which formed the source 
of the grand and petit juries in the cases“. 
Judge Brown concurred in the opinion “to 
avoid a 4-4 deadlock”, but characterized his 
vote as “weak” because he was “not at all 
certain just what is decided” and he thought 
the court’s opinion was too “doctrinaire”, 
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to qualities of character, not of class. They 
are independent of economic status or edu- 
cational achievement. They pertain to some 
individuals in -every racial and religious 
group, and they are absent in some indi- 
viduals in each. The “blue ribbon jury“ is 
not to me a term of opprobrium signifying a 
jury of wae bankers, It denotes a jury 
composed of persons of common sense and 
integrity who show interest and alertness, 
a concern for their own affairs and for so- 
clety's and who will bring to the jury box 
the same high qualities they exhibit in their 
other activities. 
Why distrust the Federal judges? 

There is no reason to equate high quality 
jurors with class lines, and no grounds for 
assuming that the exercise of judgment in 
selecting a jury inevitably results in uncon- 
stitutional exclusions of certain groups. It 
is beyond comprehension why a federal judge, 
upon whose integrity, knowledge, honesty 
and obedience to the law rests the entire fab- 
Tic of justice, should be so suspect as to be 
deprived of his judicial powers in this field. 


The best paper rules that man could devise 


could not Insure a fair and just trial if the 
judge were so corrupt as to seek an unjust 
result. It was never satisfactorily explained 
why there was such a suspicion of the judge 
and the other court officials in respect to 
their operation of the jury selection machin- 
ery, and yet no evident concern that they 
would behave similarly in the discharge of 
their other responsibilities. 

Although it is already clear that some 
changes in the jury system are warranted, 
no evils have yet been proved that would 
justify legislation which eliminates the his- 
torically proper functions of the judge and 
the jury commissioner, or which discards 
the machinery the Congress and the courts 
have carefully established over the years. 
Proposals to improve jury selection by 
strengthening existing machinery have been 
under study for some time. One such pro- 
posal, H.R. 5640, had already passed the 
House of Representatives with Justice De- 
partment, sponsorship and was before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee when Title I 
was introduced. This bill was a product of 
the 1960 Judicial Conference report, the Knox 
Committee recommendations and studies of 
the American Bar Association and other legal 
groups gong back to before World War II. 

Whatever may have been its defects, this 
proposal at least recognized that the respon- 
sibility for the successful operation of the 
jury system, no less than the other elements 
of the judicial system, rests in the last analy- 
sis on the quality and integrity of the men 
charged with its implementation. It recog- 
nized, as Title I did not, that there is no 
mechanical substitute for intelligent, re- 
sourceful and conscientious men. It per- 
mitted those responsible for operating the 
system to apply the controlling standards 
in ways bests suited to achieve good results 
in the light of the difficult problems of their 
courts. It set forth the principles to be 
achieved and left the details of the operation 
to those who were charged with running the 
court system. 


Reform should not be tied to civil rights 


Our jury system is a finely tuned and com- 
plex instrument in the administration of 
justice. Improvements demand the interest 
x specialists, and comprehension of the 

ing Pu requires both experience and learn- 
‘Public debate on jury legislation is 
bene and necessary, but reform should 
not be dependent upon politics, civil rights 
strategy or election tactics. Justice is too 
Important for such cavalier treatment. 
Therefore, I am pleased that we can again 
discuss jury reform outside the context of 
a civil rights bill. Since Chief Justice War- 
ren has reactivated the Judicial Conference's 
jury committee, I hope that the Department 
of Justice will defer any decision on a new 
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version of Title I until after its study is 
completed. But at whatever time and in 
whatever form new proposals are put forth, 
I urge that they be presented independent of 
any other legislation which might detract 
from careful deliberation. 

The American Bar Association should be- 
gin now to consider possible jury reform and 
be prepared to give its recommendations. I 
have full confidence that the results of dis- 
passionate and objective study will reaffirm 
our reliance on the jury as a mainstay of 


justice. I expect that any proposals which 


come out of such a critique will strengthen 
existing machinery and not replace it with a 
system which, like Title I, would inevitably 
result in poorer juries, and consequently, 
lesser justice for all. 


OBLIGATION OF UNITED STATES TO 
END EVIL OF SLAVE LABOR 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, slave 
labor continues in today’s world, and the 
United States has an obligation to assert 
moral leadership in moves to end the 
evil. The U.S. Congress should ratify 
without delay an international conven- 
tion to abolish its use. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the 
AFL-CIO Department of Legislation, 
told the Senate Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Human Rights on March 8 that the 
convention, adopted by the International 
Labor Organization “goes to the heart 
of the struggle between democracy and 
communism.” Mr. Biemiller recalled 
that the American labor movement 
initiated the inquiry into slave labor 
in 1947, and that 2 years later the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council authorized an ILO study which 
showed that there was a systematic pro- 
gram of slave labor in Soviet-controlled 
countries and Red China. The ILO con- 
vention resulted from those findings. 

So far, said Mr. Biemiller, 75 nations 
have ratified the convention. Among 
those who have not acted are the Soviet 
Union and the United States. U.S. in- 
action, he declared, has had an adverse 
effect on uncommitted countries as has 
our “refusal of recognition to millions of 
persons still denied human dignity in 
slave labor camps.” U.S. action, on the 
other hand, would emphasize to the 
world our commitment to the realiza- 
tion of human rights not only at home, 
but abroad. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
not only the members of the Senate sub- 
committee, but everyone else should have 
the opportunity to read and consider the 
testimony of Mr. Biemiller. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIREC- 
TOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, TO THE Ap Hoc 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Marcu 8, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, my name in Andrew J. 

Biemiller. I am Director of the Department 

of Legislation of the AFL-CIO. 

The AFL-CIO is extremely pleased to have 
this opportunity to testify before this sub- 
committee. It is our firm conviction that 
hearings—and appropriate Senate action—on 
these conventions is long overdue. 
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Because of the time limit, Mr. Chairman, 
as well as the large list of other witnesses 
scheduled to appear before this subcommit- 
tee, the AFL—CIO’s testimony will deal spe- 
cifically with our support for ratification of 
the Convention on the Abolition of Forced 
Labor. 

This is the Convention adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in Geneva, 
on June 25, 1957. 

It requires ratifying states to suppress and 
not to make use of any form of forced or 
compulsory labor for certain specific pur- 
poses: namely, as a means of political coer- 
cion or education or as a punishment for 
holding or expressing particular social, eco- 
nomic, or political views; as a means of 
mobilizing labor for purposes of economic 
development; as a means of labor discipline; 
as punishment for having participated in 
strikes; or as a means of racial, social, na- 
tional, or religious discrimination. Ratifying 
states are required to take effective measures 
to secure immediate and complete abolition 
of these proscribed uses of force or com- 
pulsory labor. 

Organized labor’s strong support for this 
Convention is based on its desire to protect 
and advance the freedom of labor both at 
home and abroad. It was, in fact, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—in 1947— that first 
requested the United Nations in conjunction 
with the ILO to conduct an investigation 
of forced labor wherever it may exist in the 
world. 

It took two years of persuasion before the 
AFL accomplished its goal. In February 
1949, despite the opposition of Russia and 
her satellites, the UN Economic and Social 
Council voted to request the ILO to make 
such an investigation. 

An Ad Hoc UN-ILO committee was estab- 
lished to study the nature and extent of the 
forced labor problem, resulting in a report 
being issued in 1953 that found a systematic 
program of forced labor in all of the Soviet- 
controlled countries. 

As a part of its report, the committee rec- 
ommended: “. . . wherever necessary, in- 
ternational action be taken, either by fram- 
ing new conventions or by amending existing 
conventions, so that they may be applicable 
to the position regarding forced labor con- 
ditions found to exist among the workers 
of fully self-governing countries.” 

On December 15, 1955, a second factual 
document was issued. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and the Director- 
General of the ILO reported to the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN on the use of 
widespread forced labor in Red China. This 
same report confirmed the 1953 findings re- 
garding forced labor in the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Rumania. 

Early in 1956, as the result of effective 
American leadership, the ILO established an 
Independent Committee to analyze material 
on forced labor received by the ILO and to 
submit conclusions to the governing body. 

The Independent Committee issued its re- 
port shortly thereafter. It was this report 
that urged the ILO to adopt a new interna- 
tional instrument prohibiting the forced la- 
bor found to exist in a number of self-gov- 
erning countries. It should be pointed out 
that an ILO Convention of 1930 imposed 
restrictions on forced labor in non-self-gov- 
erning countries. 

Although the United States, starting with 
the request of the AFL, had been largely 
responsible for the studies leading up to the 
ILO committee’s proposal, it became appar- 
ent—in late 1955—that our State Depart- 
ment was not anxious to have the ILO adopt 
a forced labor convention. 

When the ILO prepared to implement its 
findings by sending questionnaires among 
its member governments prior to proposing 
a new instrument or convention, the United 
States government refused to cooperate. Un- 
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like the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and 41 other nations, our government failed 
to complete and return the questionnaire. 

On April 25 and 27, 1956, the State De- 
partment’s reasoning—or lack of reasoning— 
for this action became a matter of public 
record during hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

These hearings were conducted on SJ. 
Res. 117, introduced by our present Vice 
President, calling upon the United States to 
“exercise leadership in the International 
Labor Organization to develop and adopt an 
international convention which will effec- 
tively outlaw forced labor for political and 
economic purposes.” 

During the hearings a letter from the State 
Department to Senator Lister Hill was placed 
in the record. Basically, Secretary Dulles 
took the position. that adoption of an ILO 
conyention would not be an effective way 
of prohibiting forced labor since there would 
be no adequate enforcement machinery. — 

Instead, the State Department called for 
an ILO declaration to be coupled with con- 
tinued efforts to expose and publicize forced 
labor practices wherever they exist. 

In the letter written to Senator Hill by 
Assistant Secretary Robert C. Hill, the State 
Department attempted to support its posi- 
tion by pointing out: “It is interesting to 
note ... that the U.S.S.R. has embraced the 
idea of ‘a ‘convention and has called upon the 
International Labor Organization to ‘adopt 
as broad and radical an instrument as is 
possible.’ Endorsement of the convention 
form by the U.S.S.R. is indicative of what 
might be expected from the adoption of this 
(convention) form of action,” 

Testifying during the same 1956 hearings 
was AFL-CIO International Representative 
George P, Delaney. Mr. Delaney, who is now 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
and Coordinator of International Affairs, 
correctly predicted that a majority of the 
participants at the June 1957 ILO conference 
would support the adoption of the conven- 
tion; 

He told the subcommittee: “The failure 
of the United States Government vigorously 
to support the adoption of a convention on 
forced labor would place this nation in a 
position that would be ludicrous if its con- 
sequences were not so grave. 

“I think that I can reasonably state that 
the overwhelming majority—in fact, all of 
the workers of the conference—except those 
who are controlled by governments—will cer- 
tainly support the adoption of a convention, 
And I think I can say, with possibly the ex- 
ception of the United States employer, that 
that will be true of the participants from the 
employer side of the International Labor 
Organization, 

“The employer and worker representatives 
of the free nations of the world will consider 
anything less than’ vigorous leadership by 
the United States as an incomprehensible 
abandonment of its principles.” 

On June 25, 1957, the Convention on the 
Abolition of Forced Labor was adopted by the 
ILO. As of January 1, 1967, 75 states have 
become parties to the convention. It is 
interesting to note that despite the predic- 
tion of the State Department in 1956, the 
Soviet Union has ratifled the two other con- 
ventions being considered by this committee, 
but has refused to ratify the forced labor 
convention. 

Unfortunately, neither has the United 
States. It was not until 1963 that the three 
conventions being considered by this sub- 
committee were submitted to the Senate. 
In asking for the Senate’s constitutional 
consent to ratify; President Kennedy clearly 
stated the paramount issue when he de- 
clated: The United States cannot afford to 
renounce responsibility for support of the 
very fundamentals which distinguish. our 
concept of government from all forms of 
tyranny.” y 
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It is now two decades since the AFL first 
called for an investigation of forced labor 
and one decade since the ILO convention was 
adopted. Surely, it is time—at long last— 
for the Senate to give its advice and consent 
to this convention. 

Legal and moral arguments strongly sup- 
port this conclusion. As Ambassador Gold- 
berg testified before this subcommittee on 
February 23, there is ample legal precedents 
for ratification. The moral reasons are just 
as compelling. < N 

Our nation is now a party to two inter- 
national human rights agreements. We 
ratified a convention on slavery during the 
administration of President Herbert Hoover 
and we ratified an agreement on the na- 
tionality of women during the administra- 
tion of President Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Further, there is nothing in the forced 
labor convention that does not coincide with 
the fundamental rights guaranteed under 
our Constitution. There is nothing in this 
convention that will alter the balance be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment and the jurisdiction of the states. 
There is nothing in this convention that is 
not already covered by federal constitutional 
protections. Finally, from a legal stand- 
point, approval of this convention would re- 
quire no implementing legislation. 

Ambassador Goldberg clearly spelled out 
the provisions. of the convention dealing with 
labor strikes and labor discipline. We are in 
complete agreement with his explanation, 
As he testified, “The convention would have 
no application to criminal sanctions for vio- 
lations of court. orders—such as those com- 
monly issued under the National Labor 
Relations Act. Nor would it cast any doubt 
on punishments for illegal activities, for 
example, assaults, in connection with a 
strike, Nor, finally, would the convention 
apply to sanctions imposed for haying par- 
ticipated in an illegal strike or for other 
illegal activities.“ 

It is, of course, just as clear that forced 
labor cannot be imposed in this country as a 
result of strikes or other labor activities that 
are legal. 

The moral arguments supporting ratifica- 
tion of this convention are well known by 
members of the subcommittee. As the chair- 
man pointed out in his opening statement on 
February 23, “We have made giant strides in 
our own country over the past decades in 
eliminating the inequities inherited from 
the past.” 

Ratification of this convention by our 
nation would emphasize—to the world—our 
commitment to the realization of human 
rights not only at home, but also abroad. 
For too long, the United States has supported 
the charter of the United Nations and its 
human rights principles without agreeing to 
give these principles real meaning and force. 

Until our government ratifies this conven- 
tion, the United States will continue. to 
abdicate its moral leadership on an issue that 
goes to the heart of the struggle between 
democracy and communism. Our inaction 
refuses to recognize the effect this lack of 
leadership has on the uncommitted countries 
of the world just as it refuses to recognize 
the millions of persons still denied human 
dignity in the slave-labor camps that con- 
tinue to exist behind the Iron Curtain and 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Chairman, attached to our testimony , 


is a copy of a statement on forced labor 
adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
on August 13, 1957. We would hope that 
this statement could be included in the 
record of this hearing. 

Thank you. 


, FORCED LABOR 
(Statement by AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
Chicago, III., Aug. 18, 1957) 
The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
notes with satisfaction the recent adoption 


; N 
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by the ILO of a Convention to Abolish 
Forced Labor. 

The continued existence of systems of 
forced labor notably in the Communist world, 
as amply substantiated by UN-ILO reports, 
is an outrage against human dignity and a 
threat to freedom everywhere. 

The United States should assert moral 
leadership in the effort to bring an end to 
this shocking and inhuman violation of the 
basic rights of man, 

We, therefore, strongly urge the President 
of the United States to immediately forward 
this Convention to the U.S. Senate for 
ratification, 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, with many 
others, I should like to express my whole- 
hearted support of the President’s pro- 
posal to reinstate the investment credit. 
This appears to me to be a prudent and 
well-timed response to changes in the 
economic situation. The conditions 
which existed last fall and which led to 
the suspension. of the credit are no 
longer present. The tax policy which 
was appropriate under the pressures of 
last fall should now be modified to meet 
the current needs. Fiscal policy ‘should 
again demonstrate its ability to respond 
flexibly to changing conditions. Con- 
gress should, without delay, seize this 
opportunity to restore the investment 
gd to its normal place in our tax sys- 

m. 

Although there have, in recent 
months, been significant changes in 
many areas of economic activity, some 
of the most noteworthy changes have 
occurred in the financial markets. In- 
terest rates have declined one-half to 


one-fourth percentage points from their 


peak levels in September. The flow of 
funds into savings and loan institutions 
is returning to normal levels. 

The Federal Reserve System has re- 

laxed its tight money policy of last year 
and is providing the funds that a grow- 
ing economy needs. In effect, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has indicated that the re- 
moval of what it regarded as inflationary 
pressures permits it to continue to sup- 
ply the funds necessary for sustained 
economic expansion. The commercial 
banks, like the savings and loan associa- 
tions, have used their newly acquired 
funds to repay their indebtedness and 
build up their liquidity. They are now 
in a stronger position to provide’ credit 
to help finance continued prosperous 
growth. 
The supply of credit has been brought 
more nearly into balance with demand. 
The survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission makes. it 
clear that the investment boom has 
cooled off. 

When the investment credit was sus- 
pended, the President and thé Congress 
said that it would be returned as soon as 
possible. 
in making good that promise. 


ALASKA'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
‘ TION AND ITS MULTIPLE ACTIVI- 
TIES—1867—1967 
Mr. GRUENING.. Mr. President, dur- 

ing this Alaska Centennial Year, I hope 

many Members of Congress will come 


There should now be no delay 
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“north to the future” and see firsthand 
the beautiful, big country which cost the 
Federal Government 87.2 million, or less 
than 2 cents an acre, 100 years ago. A 
few days hence, at 4 a.m. on March 30 
it will have been exactly one century 
since the treaty of cession of Russian 
America to the United States was signed 
in Washington, D.C. 

- Yesterday, the Washington Star pub- 
lished a feature story about centennial 
activities in Alaska. Because of the in- 
terest in the centennial, I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of this in- 
formative article, authored by my ad- 
ministrative assistant, George Sundborg, 
be printed in the Recorp. I believe it 
will answer many questions that poten- 
tial Alaskan visitors will have during 
the centennial celebration. 

A part of the centennial activity has 
been possible because Congress approved 
the spending of $600,000 for Federal ex- 
hibits at Fairbanks, Anchorage, Juneau, 
Ketchikan, and Sitka, and also appropri- 
ated $4 million to match local funds for 
projects and facilities which will be last- 
ing contributions to the economy of our 
State. 

So come north to the future and see 
why we believe the Aleuts correctly refer 
to Al-a-aska as the Great Land. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By George Sundborg) 

“North to the Future” is the slogan 
Alaskans have adopted to symbolize their 
celebration this year of the centennial of 
the purchase of Alaska from Russia. 

All indications are that hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow Americans will be 
travel „north to the future“ during 1967 
to help people of the 49th State observe 
the 100th anniversary of one of the best 
real estate deals in history. 7 

It was right here in Washington at 4 
o'clock in the morning of March 30, 1867, 
that Secretary of State William Henry Seward 
and Baron Edouard De Stoeckel, Russian 
minister to the United States, signed the 
treaty of cession of Russian America to the 
United States. They had bargained all day 
and far into the night. The price tag an the 
365 million acres was $7,200,000. 

WIDESPREAD OBSERVANCE 

Throwing the centennial party in Alaska 
will cost considerably more than the original 
purchase price. All the Alaska Cities you've 
ever heard of (and a good many smaller 
settlements such as Clam Gulch which may 
not be in your gazeteer) are planning some- 
thing special for visitors. 

The federal government is cooperating by 
spending $600,000 for federal exhibits at 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Juneau, Ketchikan 
and Sitka and $4,000,000 to match local 
funds for projects and facilities, which in 
the language of the act which the Alaska 
Congressional delegation succeeded in 
getting through last year, “contribute to the 
celebration, result in an enduring symbol of 
the e to the United States of its 

y of ‘Alaska in 1867 and provide a 


permanent contribution to the economy of 
Alaska.” 


It will be a big party, stretching from the 
Canadian border to Bering Sea and lasting 
all year. Already Alaskans have been en- 
gaged im a welter of dog team races, ski 
contests, concerts, art shows, stage produc- 
tions, winter carnivals, queen contests, 
traveling historic exhibits, pageants, parades, 
blanket tossing exhibitions, curling bon- 
spiels, beard growing contests and commu- 
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nity festivals, all in the name of the 


centennial. 
FAIRBANKS MAIN SITE 

The pace will.step up. as spring arrives 
and will reach a fairly furious level by May 
27 when the official centennial exposition 
opens at Fairbanks. There, on a 40-acre site, 
a local public purpose. corporation known as 
Alaska 67 is laying out Indian and Eskimo 
exhibits, mining displays, a recreated Gold 
Rush town, a wildlife zoo, a real Yukon 
River steamboat floating in a man-made 
pond, amusements and demonstrations of 
what life is like in the North. 

The main exposition will run, until Sep- 
tember 30. Fairbanks competed against 
Anchorage, Sitka, Juneau and a number of 
other Alaska cities for the designation as 
official centennial center, winning out with 
the State -Legislature-created Alaska Pur- 
chase Centennial Commission on the basis ot 
boldness and creativeness of its exposition 
plan. 

But all of the communities named and 
dozens of others will be putting on special 
centennial shows and the traveler to Alaska 
will want to touch several points, to savor 
the full effect of the 100th birthday celebra- 
tion, 

NATIVE DANCES 


Fairbanks will present Eskimo and Indian 
dances all summer, with groups coming in 
from Nenana, Minto, Port Chilkoot and 
other villages ad seriatum so as to have 
something going in the Native dance line 
at all times. Native arts will also be on 
display. On June 17-18 (the days tend to 
run together in Alaska in the summertime 
because it is bright daylight all night) there 
will be an 800-mile marathon river boat race 
from Fairbanks to Ruby and return. A mid- 
night sun baseball festival with all games to 
be played at midnight without artificial 
lights, will be held June 20-24. 

Fairbanks will also stage its biggest-ever 
Golden Days celebration, an annual festival 
commemorating the discovery of gold on 
Pedro Creek in 1902, from July 19 to 23. The 
World’s Eskimo Olympics, featuring com- 
petition in blanket tossing, kickball, seal 
skinning and other Arctic sports, will be 
held August 9-12. 


OLD RUSSIAN CAPITAL 


Sitka has built a stunning centennial cen- 
ter which will be dedicated on March 30, 
the anniversary of the purchase, which has 
also been selected as the date of issue of a 
commemorative eight-cent postage stamp, 
with Sitka to be the city of issue. Sitka, the 
old Russian capital, will have a fisherman’s 
festival lasting the whole month of April, an 
all Alaska logger’s competition July 4-5, 
historic exhibits all year and a reenactment 
on October 18 of the actual transfer cere- 
mony from Russian to U.S. dominion which 
occurred on that date in 1867. 

Anchorage, which has just finished hold- 
ing its annual Fur Rendezvous, will blow the 
whistle and ring the bell May 6 to signalize 
beginning of regular operation of a Cen- 
tennial Steam Railroad running from the 
Anchorage International Airport to the city 
center. A Cook Inlet Native cultural ex- 
hibit will open the same date. On June 1 
an aviation museum and Alaska resource ex- 
hibit will open. An Alaska big game trophy 
exhibit will open June 4. The Alaska Music 
Festival, for which Anchorage is already 
famous, will be held June 9-22, 


DRAMA, FESTIVAL 

Juneau, the capital, is building a new State 
museum costing $1,250,000 as a centennial 
project. Tours via ore car are offered all 
year through the Alaska Juneau Gold Mine. 
An international drama festival, customarily 
held in the Yukon Territory, has been saved 
across the line from Canada to be staged at 
Juneau June 8-10. A centennial homecom- 
ing week will be held July 31-August 6 with 
performances of a home-grown drama called 


> 
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“Hootchinoo’n Hotcakes”, a ferry tour of 
the area and flightsiover the great Juneau Ice 
Cap as features. 

Drama will bloom additionally at Ketchi- 
kan with The Fish Pirate's Daughter“, An- 
chorage with “Lord of Alaska” and a musical 
“Seward’s Follies”, Kodiak with “Cry of the 
Wild Ram” and Haines-Port Chilkoot with 
“Smell of the Yukon” and “Ghost of the Dal- 
ton Trail” playing on alternate nights. 

INDIAN WAR CANOE 

Ketchikan will launch a 30-foot Tlingit 
war canoe to paddle out and greet each arriv- 
ing tour ship. A replica of old Fort Tongas 
has been built on a hillside above Ketchikan 
Creek. Public band concerts will be held on 
the dock at Wrangell whenever a ship comes 
in sight. 

Dillingham, the principal community on 
Bristol Bay, will stage its annual Beaver 
Roundup March 15-20, with trappers arriv- 
ing by dog team and bush plane to sell their 
furs and take part in mushing races, Eskimo 
dancing and games. 

Skagway. will offer a Days of 98 show every 
two to four nights, depending on cruise ship 
and train arrivals (the narrow-gauge White 
Pass and Yukon Route connects Skagway 
with Whitehorse, Y. T., 111 miles away) and 
the Shooting of Dan McGrew will be reen- 
acted as often as anybody is willing to watch. 
A Trail of 98 Museum will be open daily. 

FESTIVALS NUMEROUS 

Kodiak will stage a King Crab Festival 
May 5-7, Petersburg a Little Norway Festi- 
yal May 20-21, Palmer its annual Colony 
Days (celebrating the colonization of the 
Matanuska Valley) May 27-28, Nome a Mid- 
night Sun Festival with a raft race down 
the Nome River June 17-19, Kenai a Cen- 
tennial Homecoming June 29-July 4, Haines 
Its annual Strawberry Festival June 30—July 
2, Seward the annual Mount Marathon 
climbing race July 4, Clam Gulch a fish 
and wildlife barbecue July 3, Cordova a pag- 
eant portraying Vitus Bering’s 1741 discov- 
ery of Alaska July 20 and Soldotna a 
Progress Days celebration July 30-31. 

Salmon derbies, with the prize for the 
largest fish in most cases being a new auto- 
mobile, are scheduled for Sitka, Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Wrangell and Seward. Homer will 
hold a halibut derby and the Matanuska 
Valley a rainbow trout derby. Deer derbies 
yi be held at both Wrangell and Peters- 

urg, 

A beluga whale hunt is scheduled for 
Kotzebue early in June, a whaling festival at 
Point Hope for the same month and a cari- 


bou and bear barbecue for Delta Junction 


July 4, 

Centennial events will close with a Novem- 
ber potlatch at Sitka with Indian dance 
groups from Klukwan, Haines, Hoonah, 
Yakutat, Angoon, Kake and Sitka perform- 
ing daily for seven days. 

HOW TO GET THERE 

So, how does a centennial visitor get to 
Alaska? 

The quickest way is to fly. From Wash- 
ington, it’s possible to leave at 8:45 a.m. any 
day of the week and be in Anchorage at 
1:52 p.m. the same day. This one-plane 
service by Northwest Orient Airlines has 
just been reduced in price by $48 under a 
special centennial fare. 

A $25 fare reduction for the centennial is 
in effect via Seattle, from which three other 
carriers in addition to Northwest provide 
dally ‘service to Alaska points. They are 
Alaska Airlines (Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Nome), Pacific Northern Airlines (Ketchikan, 
Juneau, Anchorage, Kodiak) and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways (Fairbanks only): 

Cruise ships carry passengers from Van- 
couver, B. O., to Southeastern Alaska ports 


Starting in May. Alaska Cruise Lines (900 


I.B.M. Building, Seattle), Canadian Pacific 
(1221 Fourth Avenue, Seattle) and Canadian 
National (1629 K St., N. W., Washington) are 
the only carriers still in this service, 
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ALASKA BY HIGHWAY 


Greyhound and Trailways both offer bus 
tours to Alaska. } 

Most visitors to Alaska this year, at least, 
are expected to go in their own automobiles. 
This involves no danger or hardship, though 
the way is long and—in Canada—dusty. The 
writer drove from Washington to Fairbanks 
a couple of summers back. With some mean- 
dering out west, the distance was 6,000 miles 
and the elapsed time 14 days. Yes, there are 
plenty of gas stations along the way. 

Since the State of Alaska instituted fast 
ferry service along the coast from Prince 
Rupert, B.C., most visitors going to Alaska 
by automobile have preferred to go one way 
by ferry and the other over the Alaska High- 
way. (It is not, and never was, the “Alcan” 
Highway, and that appellation is abominated 
by the hardy men of the North—Canadians 
as well as Alaskans.) < 

The Alaska Highway begins at Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and extends 1523 Miles to Fair- 
banks. Except for about 100 miles at its 
southern end, it is unpaved in Canada. All 
of the Alaska Highway within Alaska and 
practically all of the connecting roads in the 
State are paved. These connections tie to- 
gether Anchorage, Palmer, Valdez, Mount 
McKinley National Park, Circle, Nenana, Big 
Delta, Glennallen, Seward, Kenai, Soldotna 
and Homer. State ferries tie Kodiak, Cor- 
dova, Seldovia and all the cities in South- 
eastern Alaska into the system. : 


STATE FERRY SYSTEM 


The main ferry route from Prince Rupert, 
B.C., to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Juneau, Haines and Skagway operates on a 
daily schedule. Sitka is served weekly. 

It has been possible since 1966 to travel 
by ferry from Kelsey, Bay on Vancouver 
Island (reached easily by highway and short 
ferry from Seattle) to Prince Rupert and 
thence to Alaska. 

The best source of information on all 
aspects of travel to and within Alaska is the 
Alaska Travel Division of the State of Alaska, 
Pouch E, State Capitol, Juneau, Alaska 99801. 

Perhaps without even meaning to, Alaska’s 
new Republican Governor; Walter J. Hickel, 
epitomized the centennial sentiments of his 
272,000 fellow Alaskans a few days ago when 
he said: “Come up and get the feel of this 
country. We're not only a State of the 
Union. We're a state of mind.” 


ICELAND—A NATION ON THE MOVE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Président, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an interesting article about 
Iceland, reprinted from the June 1966, 
issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

I recently visited this unique country 
to participate in the celebration of the 
10th Anniversary of the Educational Ex- 
change Program with Iceland. I believe 
that in very few communities in the 
world today have the people done as 
good a job of managing their affairs as 
have the people of Iceland. They are 
blessed with relatively few natural re- 
sources, but have created an extremely 
fine life for their people. There is much 
we could learn from their experience on 
how to organize and operate a civilized 
community in this modern age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IcELAND—A NATION HURRYING TOWARD 

Tomorrow 
(By James H. Winchester) 

After breakfast at my hotel in Reykjavik, 

the thousand-year-old capital of Iceland, I 
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left a tip for my waiter, Later, I found the 
coins returned, neatly stacked in a table in 
my room. “We get paid for our work,” an 
Icelandic friend told me when I related the 
incident. “We don’t want favors,” 

Super-independence is characteristic of 
the people of Iceland, an island republic 
Which cast loose its ties with Denmark in 
1944. Sitting atop the North Atlantic, sur- 
rounded by hostile seas, this island, one-fifth 
larger than Ireland, is Europe’s most sparsely 
settled land, with 190,000 people. For cen- 
turies Iceland refused to involve itself with 
the outside world, trading only with Den- 
mark and discouraging immigration. “As a 
result,” says Gunnar Helgason, a Reykjavik 
lawyer, “everyone here is related to everyone 
else.” 

Irish monks are believed to have settled 
in Iceland as early as 795 AD, They were 
followed by piratical ‘Vikings and restless 
Celts in the ninth century. Some of these 
early Icelanders plundered Western Europe's 
seaports for 100 years and frequently raided 
Ireland and Scotland, kidnapping handsome 
girls. This selectivity shows today in Ice- 
land’s beautiful women, a surprising number 
of whom are redheads. Icelanders are similar 
in appearance to Swedes and Norwegians. 
“We are Scandinavians, with reservations,” 
Icelanders describe themselves. 

In today's air age, with most of Europe's 
capitals only two or three hours away, Ice- 
land can no longer stand aside from the 
mainstream. Moreover, because of a high 
birth rate and low death rate, the island's 
population has almost tripled in this cen- 
tury; to survive, this country, where almost 
everything is imported, must look abroad 
for trade and investors. Thus, Iceland is 
beset by contrasts and contradictions, caught 
between its desire to have the best of all that 
is new, and its love for the treasured heritage 
of the past. 

Oldest Living Speech. A thousand years 
ago, all the Scandinavian countries spoke a 
common tongue, which was of Germanic 
origin, But while Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden accepted the infiltration of foreign 
words, Iceland has stubbornly kept the lan- 
guage untainted. As written and spoken to- 
day, the language is very little different from 
what it was in the ninth century. Iceland- 
ers are so jealous of this purity that the state 
radio broadcasts frequent warnings against 
foreign words smuggled in by visitors. If 
the early Vikings could return to Reykjavik, 
now, they would be able to talk with the man 
in the street. It's the world's oldest living 
speech,” Dr. Gylfi- Gislason, Iceland’s Min- 
ister of Education, insists. “Latin, Classical 
Greek and Sanskrit are more ancient, of 
course, but they are no longer in everyday 
To keep abreast of changing times, univer- 
sity professors pore through old manuscripts 
seeking obsolete words that can be adapted 
for new meanings. Thus the telephone is 
simi, an old word for “long thread,” and a 
jet is thota, which formerly referred to a 
bird’s quick flight through the air. 

One of the most literate countries in the 
world, Iceland publishes seven times more 
books per person than England. “Better 
shoeless than bookless” is an Icelandic prov- 
erb. Every home has its library, and many 
of the volumes are in Danish, English and 
German, for the Icelanders are great lin- 
guists. There are five daily newspapers in 
Reykajavik (pronounced rá kya vék), and 
two bookstores in almost every block. The 
country’s most popular radio program is a 
weekly reading of Sagas and Eddas, stories 
written in the 12th and 14th centuries about 
the virtues and character of early settlers, of 
heroes and of gods. 

Indeed, culture enjoys great popularity in 
Iceland. Regular salaries are paid by the 
government to outstanding local artists, 
writers and composers. The country sup- 
ports an opera company, two symphony or- 
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chestras, a national theater. Ballet troupes 
from Russia, Denmark and England perform 
in Reykjavik regularly. 

Fire and Frost. As geologists look at 
things, Iceland isn’t very old. Volcanic 
blasts heaved it out of the ocean only 60 
million years ago, making it the world’s 
youngest major landmass. Over the cen- 
turies, lava and ash from further eruptions 
have bullt it to a size of 39,800 square miles, 
and the island is still in the making. 

New volcanoes are constantly appearing. 
The latest is Surtsey, off Iceland’s southern 
coast. On the morning of November 14, 
1968, smoke appeared at the surface of the 
water. Nearby fishermen thought that a 
ship was afire. Arriving at the scene, 
though, they found the waters boiling. By 
the next night, a black cone had broken 
above the waves and risen 30 feet high. 
Steam, produced by the meeting of sea water 
and volcano fire, caused frequent explosions. 
Great lumps of red-hot lava shot into the 
air and fell back into the sea. Purple flashes 
of lightning, formed in the rapid uprush of 
steam, zigzagged through the smoke. 

For months molten lava continued to spill 
over Surtsey’s sides. When I flew over the 
volcano a year and a half after its hair-rais- 
ing birth, the new offshore island it had cre- 
ated was a square mile in size. The original 
cone was now quiet, but the smoke from 
Satellite eruptions still seething around it 
was visible 75 miles away in Reykjavik. 

Second only to Iceland’s volcanoes in ex- 
plosive drama are its thermal springs, which 
spout like teakettles everywhere. Visitors 
in Reykjavik (which means “Bay of Smoke”) 
are often surprised to see small hot springs 
spouting steam from yacant lots and un- 
paved roads. Residents in northern Iceland 
for years have baked potatoes and bread in 
the warm, sulphury clay around the geysers 
near their homes. 

Most famous of Iceland’s hot springs is 
the “Great Geyser,” which gave its name to 
similar springs all over the world. Unlike 
some, this one does not perform exactly on 
schedule, so tourist guides start the show by 
tossing soap powder into its basin. The 
powder dissolves just below the surface and 
triggers the sulphur in the warm water like 
a bomb, exploding a column of steam 200 
feet into the air. The display lasts about 
20 minutes. 

With all its fire, Iceland has plenty of frost. 
One eighth of its surface is covered by 
glaciers. Where there isn’t ice there are 
dreary wastes of lava, with black volcanic 
mountains rising on every side. This vast, 
uninhabited interior is so similar in appear- 
ance to the face of the moon that America’s 
astronauts are flown there to sample simu- 
lated lunar living and working conditions. 

Here and there, however, the country has 
patches of surprising beauty. Lovely fjords 
indent the western and northern coasts, with 
the mountains dropping sheer to the sea. 
Hundreds of small, unpeopled islands sit like 
watchdogs all around Iceland. From the 
broad, rock-covered beaches of the south and 
east, deep valleys, green with grass and 
dotted with red-roofed farmhouses, run back 
to the mountains and the glaciers. 

Since there are no railroads and only a few 
gravel highways in Iceland, the best way to 
get about is by plane; more than 100 commu- 
nities have airfields, with scheduled services 
to a quarter of them. Each year, the number 
of air passengers within the country is equal 
to three out of five of the population. Look- 
ing down from the sky, you see water every- 
where. Rivers, alive with salmon and trout 
but treacherous with quicksand, pour down 
from the melting ice to the sea; waterfalls 
abound. Highland lakes, also teeming with 
fish, are filled with icebergs broken off the 
glaciers. 

Iceland's climate is relatively temperate 
though temperamental. Summers are cool, 
and the average January temperature in 
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Reykjavik, the world’s northernmost capital, 
is 30 degrees. A branch of the Gulf Stream, 
washing Iceland’s coasts, is largely respon- 
sible for this mild climate, Air coming up 
from the south dumps a lot of snow inland, 
maintaining the immense glaciers, but gen- 
erally a raincoat 1s more suitable than a 
heavy overcoat. 

Polar currents clashing with these south- 
ern clouds make Icelandic weather more 
changeable than cold. In one morning there 
may be a drizzle, bright sunlight, dead calm 
and a shattering gale. Iceland has almost 
24 hours of daylight during the summer 
months, almost total blackness in winter. 

Sons and Dottirs. Iceland's people are 
even more complicated than its weather. To 
start with, there are names. Icelanders use 
their own Christian name and their father's 
Christian name, to which is added son“ or 
“daughter.” If I were an Icelander, my name 
would be James Hughsson, because my 
father’s Christian name was Hugh. My wife 
would be Josephine Johnsdottir, because her 
father first name was John, and my children 
would be Kenneth Jamesson and Nancy 
Jamesdottir. Thus, in an Icelandic family 
the surnames of husband, wife and children 
are all different. A man registering in a 
hotel abroad with his wife and daughter can 
cause a lot of confusion, 

Juvenile delinquency is hardly known in 
Iceland. Violence of any kind is rare. In 
the last 50 years only three murders have 
been committed. There are but 250 police- 
men in the whole country. When it was 
necessary to disperse celebrating Allied sol- 
diers and sailors on VE-Day—one of the few 
times there has been anything resembling a 
riot in the last few centuries—the police 
didn't even know how to release the firing 
pins on tear-gas grenades. 

Smuggling and traffic offenses are the most 
common crimes; drinking while driving is 
the most serious. If caught after having 
just one beer, a man loses his license for six 
months, is fined $80 and gets six days in 
jail. He can choose the time of year it is 
most convenient for him to serve this 
sentence, though, and there are no cells in 
the national prison, which is only a country 
farmhouse, 

Promising potentials. The largest single 
slice of Iceland’s national budget is spent 
for “free” education through the university 
level, “free” medical care, hospitalization, 
accident and unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions. But to pay for this, Ice- 
landers are taxed heavily. . (Progressive in- 
come taxes, collected by both the state and 
municipalties, can take up to 57 percent of 
a man’s earnings.) Nearly everyone holds 
two or more jobs and works long hours. 
Because the average salary in the country is 
only $3800 a year, wives often work too. 

Icéland’s outstanding example of free en- 
terprise is Loftliedir (Icelandic for “Sky 
Trails"), the only airline flying the North 
Atlantic that is privately owned and not 
subsidized by government funds. Estab- 
lished 22 years ago with one single-engine 
plane and less than $10,000 in cash, Loft- 
liedir is today Iceland’s largest single em- 
ployer. In 1964 it carried 106,000 passengers 
to and from the United States, Iceland and 
Europe, had a net profit of one million dol- 
lars, paid a 15-percent shareholder dividend 
and large bonuses to all employees. 

The island's economy is keyed almost ex- 
clusively to fishing. The total catch is one 
million tons a year, about the same as that 
of Norway, which has 20 times more people. 
Iceland has made good use of its natural 
resources. It has, for example, a substantial 
greenhouse industry based on its abundant 
natural steam. At Hveragerdi, acres of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, bananas, 
grapefruit, melons, pineapples and even 
coffee beans are cultivated under steam- 
heated glass. Eighty to ninety percent of 
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all buildings and homes in Reykjavik have 
central-heating systems fed with 130-degree 
water piped from wells ten miles away. In 
five years the city will be completely heated 
this way, as will most of the rest of the 
country. 

But Iceland is now taking a hard look to 
see what more can be done—particularly 
with its waterfalls and hot springs. Their 
power potential is estimated at over five 
million kilowatts. To take advantage of 
this, new kinds of businesses are being en- 
couraged: chemical factories, aluminum 
plants, greenhouse flowers for air shipment 
to big-city markets in Europe and America, 
heavy water for the atomic age, the extrac- 
tion of salt from the sea. 

As it grasps at these new technologies, 
Iceland is shifting from a rural to an urban 
society. Industry now employs 30 percent 
of the population, as compared with three 
percent at the turn of the century, when 
Reykjavik had fewer than 5000 people. Its 
population today: 77,000. 

Food prices are 20-percent higher than 
on the Continent; inflation has averaged ten 
percent a year for the last decade; wages 
have jumped 40 percent since 1963. Al- 
though Iceland depends on Iron Curtain 
countries for 25 percent of its trade, the 
country is a charter member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Immediately after World War II, largely 
because of sympathy for the wartime suffer- 
ing of the Russian people, the communists 
enjoyed considerable prestige in Iceland. 
However, Soviet brutality in the Hungarian 
revolution dissolved this sympathy, and to- 
day communists hold only 9 of the 60 seats 
in the Althing, the world’s oldest parliamen- 
tary assembly. 

Reconciling the ancient and the modern 
in so many ways, Iceland’s life and conditions 
are changing daily. One evening I sat talk- 
ing with Indridi Thorsteinsson, a newspaper 
editor. “I was born only 39 years ago on a 
red foal-skin in a mud hut in northern Ice- 
land,” he told me. In just that short time 
we've stepped up to all we have today. I 
like it—but it’s a big adjustment.” 

As Iceland faces its promising potentials, 
President Asgeir Asgeirsson says about his 
country: “Whether we like it or not, our 
splendid isolationism, is vee forever.” 


THE SCOURGE OF UNWANTED 
i FIRES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, many haz- 
ards to man have either disappeared 
through changes in the natural world or 
have been alleviated through determined 
efforts to deal with the threat. Numer- 
ous deadly diseases, for example, have 
yielded to modern biological science. 
One hazard, however, has exacted a hu- 
man and material toll from earliest civ- 
ilization to modern times, and we have 
not yet done the job necessary and pos- 
sible to contain this threat. I am refer- 
ring to the scourge of unwanted fires. 

Here are some recent headlines in 
newspapers from my own State.of Mich- 
igan: “Farm Shack Fire Kills Six Chil- 
dren,” “Blasts” Jar Factory in Blaze,“ 
“Smoke Kills Mother, Two Tots in Ply- 
mouth.” “Three Children Die in Fire; 
Mom Escapes With Fourth,” “Fire Kills 
Man; Friend Rescued,” “Centreville Fire 
Destroys Motel,” “Seventy-five Thousand 
Dollar East Side Fire Is Marked by 
Blast.” 

President Johnson has recognized the 
problem of fires at both the individual 
level and the national level. In the first 
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instance, he recently wrote an admiring 
letter to a 7-year-old boy in the Detroit 
area who has made a remarkable come- 
back from a fire 2 years ago that left 
burns over 70 percent of the youth’s 
body, and took the lives of his sister, his 
brother, and his uncle. 

At the national level, the President 
summed up the situation succinctly in 
his message “To Protect the American 
Consumer.” He said: 

In 1965, some 12,000 lives and $1.75 billion 


worth of property were lost to fire. We can 
do better, and we must, 


In response to the President’s plea, 
legislation has been introduced to 
authorize a comprehensive fire research 
and safety program for this country. I 
strongly endorse the Fire Research and 
Safety Act of 1967, and urge other Sen- 
ators to support and enact the bill. It 
is a reasonable and a responsible bill, 
because it seeks to achieve its objectives 
through existing resources and institu- 
tions, wherever possible, rather than cre- 
ating an entirely new structure. Many 
public and private groups have been 
working in this field for years, but their 
efforts need to be e and 
complemented. 

The proposed new program would in- 
clude factfinding on the frequency; 
severity. and other aspects of fires. It 
would authorize laboratory research on 
the causes of fires and on ways to combat 
fires. There would be an educational èf- 
fort to inform the public on fire hazards 
and safety techniques, and to help train 
those who must cope with the problem 
of fighting fires.. Information and data 
services would help assure that the latest 
knowledge on fire safety and prevention 
is made available to all who need it. 
Finally, demonstration projects would 
be encouraged, to aid in the development 
of new and improved methods for the 
prevention and control of fires. To 
carry out the provisions of the bill; grants 
could be made to State and local govern- 
ments as well as to other public and 
nonprofit institutions: 

All in all, the bill represents a well- 
planned effort to bring the resources of 
the entire Nation to bear upon a prob- 
lem which faces the entire Nation. 
There is a clear and obvious need for ac- 
tion, and I believe that the responsibility 
of all Members of the Senate is equally 
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SUCCESS IN REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


‘Mr. FANNIN... Mr. President, a suc- 
cess story of interest and importance to 
the American: people is being written in 
the Republic of Korea. 

South Korea was devastated by the 
war of the early fifties. But now, 
under the leadership of President Chung 
Hee Park, that nation is enjoying po- 
litical and social stability accompanied 
by a gratifying growth in the economy. 

The story of what has happened in 
Korea is summarized in a recent editorial 
published in the Arizona Republic, one 
of the great newspapers of my State. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD, 

SPREE PAPE no ien. the editorial 


i ft 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Korean PAYOFF 

Americans who get discouraged about the 
outlook in Vietnam should take a look at 
Korea. 

On June 25, 1950, American troops entered 
South Korea to repel a Communist invasion 


from North Korea. War raged on that un- 


happy peninsula until July 27, 1953, when 
an armistice was signed. 

With the line between North and South 
Korea virtually where it had been three years 
earlier, the question arose: Just what was 
accomplished by this expenditure of blood 
and treasure? 

The answer, or at least one answer, was 
contained in a speech President Chung Hee 
Park delivered to the National Assembly of 
the Republic of Korea last month. Citing 
scores of facts and figures, President Park 
declared, “We have today achieved political 
and social stability, such as we have never 
before witnessed in the long history of our 
nation.” ` 

During Korea's first five-year plan, from 
1962 through 1966, the gross national prod- 
uct grew at an average rate of 7.6 per cent; 
allowing for population increase, the per 
capita GNP grew at the average rate of 4.6 
per cent. Annual exports jumped from $30 
million in 1960 to $250 million in 1966. Food 
production far outpaced the population 
growth, 

During the first five-year plan, a country 
that had produced few things more sophisti- 
cated than exquisite silks and beautiful 
lacquer work erected “an oil refinery, auto- 
mobile plants and factories to turn out 
chemical fibers and plastic goods.” Last 
year foreign exchange reserves—in a country 
devastated by war only 15 years earlier— 
reached 6230 million, the highest level in 
Korea's history. 

President Park announced the launching 
of a second five-year plan, which by 1971 
should produce self-sufficiency in food pro- 
duction and an industrial plant capable of 
turning out 30,000 automobiles a year. 

Korea’s economy is near what economists 
call the take-off point. Until a few years 
ago,” said President Park, “we had to rely 
upon foreign aid to supply 50 to 60 per cent 
of our annual financial needs. However, 
our degree of reliance upon foreign resources 
has now been reduced to 18 per cent and 
the day is not far when we shall be fully 
free of reliance on foreign aid.“ 

While Korea has achieved political stability 
and is achieving economic stability, it has 
made a positive contribution to the fight 
against communism in Asia by sending 45,000 
soldiers and 10,000 technicians to South Viet- 
nam. f 
What did we achieve by our frustrating, 
bitter war in Korea? A dependable ally that 
by 1970, in. President Park’s words, “will 
emerge as one of the leading industrial na- 
tions in Asia,” a country determinedly anti- 
Communist, a country that has demonstrated 
the merit of democratically elected. govern- 
ments. 

And what will be achieved in South Viet- 
nam? Much the same, we believe, plus a 
demonstration of the failure of the Commu- 
nist p of conquest by infiltration. In 
the 60s, as in the 50s, we are engaged in a 
war that is far from popular. Now, as then, 
however, the stakes are large and the bene- 
fits (for us and for the world) will be sub- 
stantial. } 
re —L——k 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF 

GOVERNMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Feb- 


ruary 1967 publication of the Detroit 
Athletic Club carried a guest editorial 
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which I recommend being read by every 
American, especially Members of Con- 
gress. Written by Ernest R. Breech, the 
brief editorial presents one of the finest, 
most literate explanations of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of government in a 
free society that I have ever read. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial—together with a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Breech—be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Guest EDITORIAL 

(Nork.— Ernest R. Breech, now chairman 
of the board of Trans-World Airlines, stands 
as a giant in executive management, a man 
whose remarkable career with some of the 
nation’s largest and most important indus- 
trial corporations is without parallel. Among 
the achievements of more than four decades, 
he also has been a group executive and vice- 


president of General Motors, chairman of the- 


board of North American Aviation (whose 


merger and spectacular growth he orga- 


nized), chairman of the board of Ford (and 
one of its directors today), and president of 
Bendix Aviation. An articulate and energetic 
champion of American ideals, Breech re- 
ceived the Freedom Foundation Award in 
1951 for outstanding achieyement in bringing 
about better understanding of the American 
way of life.) 

Ever since Mr. Lincoln delivered his 
memorable address at Gettysburg, Americans 
have been alert to how closely their cherished 
freedoms are tied to prepositions. Yet if 
anything ever causes government of, by, and 
jor the people to perish from earth, it could 
well be the failure to pay enough attention 
to two other prepositions which attach them- 
selves to freedom—the difference between 
“freedom from” and “freedom to.” 

Freedom from want, oppression, intoler- 
ance, and like evils is what democracy aims 
to achieve, of course, but in a democracy the 
“freedoms from” are not enough. They have 
little real benefit for us unless,we also have 
our “freedoms to“ freedom to act, to risk, 
to explore, to experiment, to choose, to com- 
plete, to achieve. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether we can ever reach our “freedoms 
from” without using our “freedoms to” in 
order to get there. 

Nevertheless, it is incontrovertible that 
government in recent years has taken to 
throwing most of its weight into the “free- 
dom from” side of the balance. If this meant 
a pure gain for the total of freedom, no one 
could lift an eyebrow. Unfortunately, it 
doesn't. io j 

In the first place, government efforts are 
not always, to put it mildly, completely suc- 
cessful. They include a great deal of tare 
which must be subtracted (that it also must 
be subtracted from taxpayer income is; for 
the moment, ,incidental). In the second 
place, and even more serious, the more “free- 
dom from“ government tries to give us, the 
more “freedom to” government is in the habit 
of taking away. 1 1 

If we the people are slow to recognize the 
danger now that it is upon us, our founding 
fathers were quick to anticipate it. We have 
only to read Madison's journal ot the pro- 
ceedings at the Constitutional Convention to 
find how determined he, Randolph, Gerry, 
and other delegates were that Federal gov- 
ernment should never dominate the individ- 
ual or his local or state governments. 

In fact, their concern led them to frame 
and adopt Article X of the Bill of Rights, 
which reads: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
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Just that plain and simple—on the surface, 
at least. 

In government, however, nothing is ever 
plain and simple. By a series of Supreme 
Court decisions in the past thirty-five years 
or so, the power of Federal government to 
encroach upon the powers reserved“ to the 
States“ has largely invalidated Article X of 
the Bill of Rights. What has not been in- 
validated has been circumvented by the 
ability of Federal agencies to force their 
policies on the States and the citizens of the 
States through the power of the Federal 
purse: i» 4 

In 1913, Constitutional Amendment No. 16 
granted to the Federal government the right 
to tax incomes of corporations and individ- 
uals. (There was laughter in the Senate 
when someone pointed out there was nothing 
in the amendment to prohibit the govern- 
ment from taking as much as 10% of a man’s 
income. He was assured such avarice would 
be confiscatory and therefore unconstitu- 
tional.) 

Since then, a succession of Federal tax laws 
has created such an affluent national govern- 
ment that state and local officials find them- 
selves dependent upon Washington for the 
necessary funds to promote the general wel- 
fare of their own people—from whom, of 
course, the funds came in the first. place. 
Federal grants to state and local governments 
have grown at a fantastic pace. In 1930, 
they totaled $147 million and by 1940 they 
reached $945 million. By 1950, the figure 
was up to $214 billion and only starting to 
gain momentum; in 1960, grants in aid came 
to $7.2 billion. And the 1966 estimated total 
is nearly $14 billion! i 

Most of these funds, of course, set out 
ground rules with which state and local gov- 
ernments must comply in order to receive 
their part of the largesse. So many of these 
laws haye been passed in recent years that 
thick, cross-indexed catalogs are issued in 
order to keep track of all the available Fed- 
eral assistance programs, but a few that come 
readily to mind are aid to education (some 
$10 billion in all, set up by the 89th. Con- 
gress, most of it to be spent in the next two 
years), urban renewal, urban transportation, 
public housing, hospital construction, high- 
way construction, and the welter of programs 
known collectively as the war on poverty.” 

Where is Federal government leading us 
and where will we stop? . Hopefully, some- 
where short of the gloomy end Plato long ago 
predicted for a democracy. Democracy, he 
said, first degenerates into mob rule where 
every wind of oratory stirs up the waters and 
deflects the course of the ship of state. The. 
upshot is tyranny or autocracy because the 
crowd so loves flattery and is so “hungry for 
honey” that at last the wiliest and most un- 
scrupulous flatterer, calling himself the pro- 
tector of the people,” rises to supreme power. 

The saving grace may be that Plato at- 
tributed this catastrophe to the fact that 
people as he knew them were not properly 
equipped by education to select the best rules 
and the best courses, If education js the 
answer, the $25 billion a year we are putting 
into publie and private schools at every level 
should mean that we have never been better 
equipped to preserve and increase our free - 
doms—to and from. Time will tell. : 


“ ‘TRUTH IN LABELING 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, very 
considerable gains were made in net 
farm income in 1966, and they have been 
pretty well publicized. ik 

But farm prices have been falling in 
recent weeks and months. The outlook 
in agriculture is for a poor year in 1967, 
unless the Government uses every au- 


I 
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thority at hand to lift farm returns. 
Farm prices today are below the level of 
farm prices 20 years ago, but production 
costs are continuing to go up and up. 
Tens of thousands of farmers are hav- 
ing to close out every year. Dairy pro- 
duction last year was seriously below the 
preceding year, and dairymen continue 
to sell off their herds. 


‘It is inevitable that returns to farma 


ers be increased, either as a consequence 
of government price supporting actions, 
or as a consequence of the concentra- 
tion of agriculture into the hands of so 
few that they can manage production 
and prices to survive. If we go the con- 
centration route, millions more farmers 
and rural residents will be heading into 
our overcrowded cities in search of em- 
ployment; the social adjustments which 
will have to be made will rival estimates 
of costs of rebuilding our cities. 

I believe that if American consumers 


knew the very small proportion of their 


income, and of their retail food costs, 
reaching the farmers of this Nation, a 
vast majority would support everything 
we can do to improve farm returns, and 
if they realized the social and economic 
consequences of liquidating another ‘vast 
number of our farm families, they would 
clamor for a better break for agriculture. 

I have been pondering ways that we 
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can make consumers aware of the small 
percentage of their food dollar that goes 
to the farmer. Perhaps we need a sys- 
tem of labeling food packages to show 
the gross farm return from the commod- 
ities inside. 

This is not going to be nearly as com- 
Plicated as it may appear. 

The Department of Agriculture al- 
ready calculates the figure on an exten- 
sive list of commodities by quarters: 
Tables appear in the Marketing and 
Transportation Situation Report. Such 
a report, including the last quarter of 
1966, is just out. 

Perhaps a requirement that food com- 
modities in interstate commerce be la- 
beled to show the net farm value of the 
farm ingredients would do more than 
anything else we could do to create un- 
derstanding of the farm problem, and 
the necessity of letting farm prices rise 
to decent living levels for our producers. 

The current table shows that—if la- 
beled—1-pound loaves of bread selling 
for an average of 29.7-cent price would 
carry a label indicating that the net 
value of farm ingredients was 3.7 cents. 

A pound of choice beef marketed at an 
average price of 83.9 cents per pound in 
the last quarter of 1966 would be labeled 
to show that the farm share—the farm- 
ers’ return—was 47.2 cents, 
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A No. 303 can of beets, selling at aver- 
age price of 17.4 cents, would bear a Jabel 
showing that the net farm return for 
the contents was 1.2 cents. 

The farmers do better on canned corn. 
A No. 303 can of corn that sells at 22.5 
cents brings the farmer 2.7 cents. The 
producer gets 3.7 cents for the peas in a 
24.7-cent can of that item, and he gets 
3.3 cents for the tomatoes in an 18.2- 
cent can of tomatoes. 

The table shows that a 12-ounce box 
of corn flakes selling at 30.6 cents con- 
tains nearly 3 cents worth of corn and 
other farm products—2.9 cents to be 
exact. 

If Senators. have any suggestions in 
regard to a labeling bill, or can suggest 
any better way in which to call consumer 
attention to food price realities, I should 
very much appreciate their comments 
and ideas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
table contained in the current USDA 
publication, Marketing and Transporta- 
tion Situation for February 1967, entitled 
Farm Food Products: Retail Cost and 
Farm Value, October-December 1966, 
from which I have been quoting. 

There being no objection, the table was 
poe yeti: to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


pe 12—Farm food products: Retail ct: farm value of equivalent quantities sold by producers, byproduct allowance, farm-retail spread, 
and farmer's share of retail cost, October-December 1966 
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ds Ca cling peaches. 
or canning. 


poun 
pounds peas for canning 
pounds tomatoes for canning... .....__!_._.. 


Net farm Farm-retail Farmer's 
Retail cost value ? share 
(percent) 
$1, 103. 30 $425, 01 $678, 29 
322, 73 163.20 159. 53 51 

198. 78 94. 66 104.12 
92. 69 52.66 40. 03 
171.41 36.82 134. 59 
m IE r 
229. 55 57.20 172. 29 
110, 62 34. 20 76.42 
44. 51 12,88 81.63 

66. 11 21,32 44.79 
118, 93 23. 06 95. 87 
40. 18 11. 54 28. 64 
47.96 8.87 39. 09 

Cents Cents 

83.9 36.7 
86.0 40.7 

70.2 34.8 

87. 1 25.1 

44.8 25.3 

83.4 57.2 

16.8 8.9 

57.5 31.8 

51.9 26, 2 
38.6 20, 9 

63. 4 21.0 

22.9 19.2 
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Tasie 12.—Farm food:products: Retail cost, farm value of equivalent quantities sold by producers, byproduct allowance, farm-retail spread 
and farmer's share of retail cost, October-December 1966—Continued 


Product ! 


coches i juice, concentrate, frozen 
French fried potatoes, frozen - -- 
Peas, frozen 


Salad and cookin 
aoe shor 


oil... 
— 


1 Product groups include more items than those listed in this table. 


addition to the products listed—Choice beef, lamb, and 


lard)—the meat products group includes lower grades of beef, the 


ucts, and yı 
2 Gross farm 


? For the bakery and cereal 


INDIANA LAW STUDENTS AID 
CONSUMER LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a won- 
derful experiment in education is taking 
place which is exciting, imaginative, and 
significant. The participants are the In- 
diana University Law School and the 
President’s Committee on Consumer In- 
terests. The beneficiaries may well be 
all Americans. 

Prof. F. Reed Dickerson has arranged 
with the President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests to have his seminar in 
legislation at the law school develop a 
position paper for the President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests to submit 
to any National Commission on Product 
Safety that may be established» by the 
Congress. 

This project cannot help but be of 
benefit to all concerned. For the stu- 
dents, it will be an opportunity to do 
legal research on a live and current 
problem. 
be established, it will be a sorely needed 
piece of research in a field that has been 
relatively neglected. For the President's 
Committee on Consumer Interests, it will 
be at the very least a background paper 
for use in developing their own recom- 
mendations. 

The 15 students involved and Profes- 
sor Dickerson are to be congratulated for 
this public service they are rendering. If 
this project is successful, it will encour- 
age students and professors in a wide 
variety of professional schools to work 
with Government agencies on current 
problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the students, a letter from Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, the’ President’s former 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, 
and a statement of mission describing 
the project be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1967. 


Prof. F. REED DICKERSON, 
School of Law, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


DEAR PROFESSOR Dickerson: I can’t begin 


to tell you how pleased I am that you are 
willing to allow your seminar in legislation 
at the Indiana University Law School to as- 
sist the President’s Committee on Consumer 


eal, 
value adjusted to exelude imputed values of byproducts obtained in 


products group and the individual wheat products, gross 
farm value, byproduct allowance, net farm value, and ſarmer's share are based on thé 


For the Commission that may 


Retall unit 


Farm equivalent 


For example, in 
‘oducts except’ millers. This cost 
edible pork farmers complyin; 

used on market 


k (major 


Interests in a very important and timely 
project. , 

As you know, President Johnson has 
called on the Congress to enact legislation 
establishing a National Commission on Prod- 
‘uct Safety. We have every expectation that 
such a Commission will be established, and 
that we will be called upon to make recom- 
mendations. The work of your seminar 
could be invaluable to us in preparing our 
recommendations. In any event, I would 
plan to turn over to the Safety Commission 
the document being prepared by your stu- 
dents. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the rela- 
tionship. between our Committee and the 
, Indiana School of Law cannot but be of mu- 
tual benefit, and I eagerly await your final 
product. My thanks to you and your stu- 
dents for participating in this worthwhile 
innovation. i 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. ESTHER PETERSON, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs. : 
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Mr. Dickerson. 

Altman, Jerry Dean, 809 E. Hunter Ave., 
Apt. 2, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Andrews, Kenneth Lee, 706 E. University 
Ave., Bloomington, Indiana. 

Baken, Alan, 3315 Longview Ave., Apt. 35, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Bloom, Lewis Elliott, Campus View Hse., 
Apt. 828, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Bussell, Donald Dee, 423 E. 4th St., Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Eskridge, James Hubbard, 323 S. Grant St., 
Apt. 1, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Fehr, Michael, Walnut Grove Trailer Ct., 
No. 150, Bloomington, Indiana. y 

Gowdy, Robert, Hepburn Apt., Rm. C-113, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Hawk, Robert, 2110 N. Walnut St., Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 

Kixmiller, Robert, Hepburn Apt., Rm. 
C111, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Lewis, Donald, 305 E. Vermilya, Tennells 
Trailer Ct., Lot 11, Bloomington, Indiana, 

Meredith, Roger Lynn, 110314 S. Lincoln 
St., Bloomington, Indiana. : 

Murphy, Edward, 414 S. Henderson St., 
Apt. 7, Bloomington, Indiana, 

Stanley, Kelly, 508 S. Fess Ave., Apt. 9, 
Bloomington; Indiana. ; 

Wilks, John, 510 E. Smith Ave., Apt. 1, 
Bloomington, Indiana: 


— 


STATEMENT OF MISSION 
The mission of the Seminar in Legislation 
is to develop a position paper for the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Consumer Interests to 


Net-farm Farm-retail Farmer’s 
Retail eost a'g share 
percent) 
Cents Cents Cents 

23,2 8.6 14.6 37 
15.7 2.4 13.3 15 
20.5 3.5 17.0 17 
19.2 6. 1 -13.1 32 
29.5 8.4 21.1) 28 
44.9 14.9 30.0 33 
40.4 9.4 31.0 23 
92. 6 30.0 62.6 } > 32 
60.9 $21.8 39. 1 36 
16. 1 2.1 0 13 


E 
BE 


market price of wheat 1 by farmers plus the cost o the marketing: certificate to 
u e v: 
y with the wheat program, 
ice of corn 


received by 
received: by farmer; no allowance made for price- 


of the domestic marketing certifi 


iB 
sup yment received by farmers who comply with the Federal feed grain program. 
6 Ret — value adjusted. for Government 8 to producers p 270 cents; 
farm-retail spread adjusted for Government processor tax was.36.4 cents, farmer's share 
of retail cost based on adjusted farm value was 42 percent. 14 


* 


submit to any National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety, which may be established by 
Senate Joint Resolution 33. ; 

The focus of the paper will be house- 
hold products” other than those excepted by 
section 6 of the Resolution. These are de- 
fined very broadly as “products customarily 

| produced or distributed for sale through re- 
tail sales agencies or instrumentalities for 
use by a consumer or any member of his 
family.” This includes all cons prod- 
ucts except those regulated under the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, 
the Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
the Federal Hazardous Substances Act, or 
the Federal Cigarette Labeling and Adver- 
tising Act. However, products regulated un- 
der the Flammable Fabrics Act are included, 
even though that Act is listed in the current 
text of section 6. 7 2 

The first objective is to discover and de- 
‘fine the areas within which household prod- 
ucts carry unreasonable hazards of physical 
harm, and to develop eriteria for determin- 
ing whether such a product or group of prod- 
ucts is sufficiently hazardous to warrant leg- 
islative intervention. This involves consid- 
ering not only the seriousness of the threat- 
ened injury and its incidence, but also the 

“degree of consumer vulnerability. Hazards 
‘that affect only property or convenience need 
not be considered. oe WEL 
The second objective is to develop criteria 

-for selecting the most feasible approaches 

and sanctions in those instances in which 
legislative intervention appears to be called 
for, Feasibility includes such factors as cost 
and inconvenience to the industry con- 
cerned, the need to make the product avail- 
able, and the source of thé hazard, that is, 
whether it results from faulty design or 

faulty construction. hs J 

The third objective is to study in detail 
the more important household products or 
groups of household products, Presumably, 
these will be products involving serious phys- 
ical hazards of high incidence and with re- 
spect to which the consumer is highly vul- 
nerable. Each study should cover the kinds 
of hazards involved, their seriousness, and 
their incidence; application of the criteria 
for legislative intervention; and application 
of the criteria for selecting the most appro- 
priate approaches and sanctions in prefer- 
ence to their reasonable alternatives.: Where 
specific legislative action seems called for, 
the paper should include drafts of recom- 
mended legislation. 

The position paper should include a back- 
ground statement. Its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations should be supported by ade- 
quate facts and rational explanation. This 

will require inventorying and evaluating ex- 

_Asting consumer protections. 

~a Mancu 1, 1967. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
| SOVIET UNION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair Jays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A consular 
convention between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, together with a proto- 
col relating thereto; signed at Moscow on 
June 1,1964 (Ex. D, 88th Cong.,/2d sess.) . 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
convention. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a Mem- 
ber of this body and one who, as a vice 
consul for six years, has probably had 
the most personal experience as to why 
the Consular Conyention should be rati- 


fied, I strongly urge that the Senate take 


favorable action. 
I can well remember being stationed 


behind the Iron Curtain in Bratislava ` 


and establishing the consulate general 
there. I recall the frustration I felt 
when an American citizen was arrested, 
held in jail, and brutally maltreated 
while I was denied admittance to see 
him. And here I must add the impor- 
tance to a prisoner of some friendly out- 
side contact in order to provide at least 
some source of inner strength to a man 


‘who-has been beaten and maltreated to | 


make him implicate himself and others 

to the effect—in this case utterly false— 

that he was engaging in espionage for 
his own Government. 

I also well remember, too, when we 
provided sanctuary for a Jewish em- 
ployee during a minor pogrom. Since a 
consulate does not enjoy any kind of 
immunity, we sought to secure this im- 
munity and give sanctuary by putting up 
the sign “Consular Archives” on our door. 
We adopted the same device another time 
when an employee of our consulate gen- 
eral, who had been cruelly beaten in an 
effort to implicate me and others, was 
released to us a sour, spiritless, listless 
physical wreck... When, after a few days, 
it looked as if he was going to be picked 
up and abused again, we invited him to 
stay within our building. And again we 
had to use the device of putting up the 
“Consular Archives“ sign on our door. 
This would not have been necessary if 
we had had & convention of this sort, 
since article 19.states that— 

Consular officers shall not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the receiving state in 
matters relating to their official activity. 


The same applies. to employees of the 

consular establishment, if they are na- 
-tionals of the sending state. 

When it comes to great numbers of 
trave Americans, too, who want help 
and protection, we obviously should not 
fail them. 

There is the. ‘argument against rati- 
fieation that this convention might in- 
crease espionage on the part of the 
Soviet Union in the United States. I 
do not believe this argument valid. In 
the first place, the United States is an 
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open society and the Soviet Union is a 
closed one. Accordingly, a Soviet Union 
tourist in the United States can photo- 
graph, see, and report on a great num- 
ber of things; for similar activity in the 
Soviet Union an American citizen would 
be arrested. I have myself undergone 
this experience, having been arrested 
three times by Communist officials be- 
hind the curtain for actions that would 
not have raised an eyebrow in our own 
country. Actually, what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander and the 
argument that this convention increases 
the opportunity for Soviet espionage in 
the United States can also be taken the 
other way in that it increases such op- 
portunities for the United States in the 
Soviet Union. And, as I have said, it is 
much harder to secure information in a 
closed society like the Soviet Union than 
it is in an open one like ours. I am sure 
we would all agree that our consulates 
provide information to our Government 
just as do those of the Soviet Union to 


Aheir Government. 


In this regard I would imagine that 


‘the emotions of Gen, Vladimir Yefimo- 


vich Semichastny, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover's 
opposite number in the Soviet Union, 
must be similar to those of Mr, Hoover 


in connection with the ratification of this 


convention. 

From the viewpoint of espionage then 
it is a “wash” transaction, but with the 
edge to the United States, and from the 
general national interest viewpoint—the 
protection of our citizens, and from a 
viewpoint of eroding the Communist 


monolithic structure, the ratification of 
this convention can serve our country 


very well, 
THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENTS ON FOREIGN AND 
: DOMESTIC’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a transcript of President John- 
son’s news conference on foreign and 


domestic. matters, excerpts from Presi- 


dent Johnson’s state of the Union mes- 


sage relative to this matter, and a por- 


tion of his speech to editorial writers in 
New Vork City relevant to this matter. 
There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 3, 1967] 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT'S NEWS CON- 


FERENCE ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 


OPENING STATEMENT 

Good afternoon. ladies and gentlemen, 

I have been asked to give a statement 
about the consular convention that’s pend- 
ing before the United States Senate and I 


should like to say very briefly that I hope 


the Senate will give its advice and consent to 
the proposed convention with the U.S.S.R. 
I feel very strongly that the ratification of 


this treaty is very much in our national in- 


terest. 
reasons: 


First we need this treaty to protect the 


I feel this way for two principal 


18,000 American citizens who each year travel 


from this country to the Soviet Union. 

The convention requires immediate notifi- 
cation to us whenever an American citizen is 
arrested in the Soviet Union and it insures 
our right to visit that citizen within four 
days and as soon thereafter as is desirable. 
We think that we need these rights to help 
protect American citizens. These are rights 
which the Soviet citizens already have who 
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travel in this country because they are guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. 

Second, the convention does not require 
the opening of consulates in this country or 
in the Soviet Union. It does provide that 
should any such consulates be opened, the 
officials would have diplomatic immunity. 

The Secretary of State informs me that 
no negotiations for consulates are under way, 
and that the most that he can envision in 
the foreseeable future is the opening of one 
consulate in each country to be manned by 
from 10 to 15 people. 

There are presently 452 Soviet officials in 
the United States that have diplomatic im- 
munity. So if an additional consulate were 
opened, and if another 10 were added to the 
452, Mr. Hoover has assured me that this 
small increment would raise no problems 
which the F. B. I. cannot effectively and effi- 
ciently deal with. 

In short, I think we very much need this 
convention to protect American interests, to 
protect American citizens abroad, And in 
my judgment, it raises no problems with 
respect to our national security. 

Therefore, I hope very much that the Sen- 
ate in its wisdom, after full debate, will see 
fit to ratify it. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1967] 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE EXCERPTS, 
JANUARY 10, 1967 

Our relations with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe are also in transition. We 
have ayoided both the acts and the rhetoric 
of the cold war. When we have differed with 
the Soviet Union, we have tried to differ 
quietly and with courtesy. Our objective is 
not to continue the cold war, but to end it. 

We have: 

Signed an agreement at the United Nations 


on the peaceful uses of outer space; 


Agreed to open direct air flights with the 


Soviet Union; 


Removed more than four-hundred non- 
stragetic items from export control; 

Determined that the Export-Import Bank 
can allow commereial credits to Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia, as well 
as Rumania and Yugoslavia; 

Entered into a cultural agreement with the 
Soviet Union for another two years; 

Agreed with Bulgaria and Hungary to up- 
grade our, legations to embassies; and 

Started discussions with international 
agencies on ways of increasing contacts with 
Eastern European countries. 

This Administration has taken these steps 
even as duty compelled us to fulfill and ex- 


ecute our treaty obligations throughout the 


world. 

I ask and urge the Congress to help our 
foreign and commercial trade policies by 
passing an East-West Trade Bill and ap- 
proving our consular convention with the 
Soviet Union, 

EXCERPT FROM SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EDITORIAL 
WRITERS IN NEw YORK CITY ON FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 7, 1966 

HEALING THE WOUND 

III. One great goal of a united West is to 
heal the wound in Europe which now cuts 
East from West and brother from brother. 

That division must be healed peacefully. 
It must be healed with the consent of East- 
ern European countries and the Soviet Union. 
This will happen only as East and West suc- 
ceed in building a surer foundation of mu- 
tual trust. 

Nothing is more important for peace. We 
must improve the East-West environment in 
order to achieve the unification of Germany 
in the context of a larger, peaceful and pros- 
perous Europe, í 

Our task is to achieve a ‘reconciliation with 
the East—a shift from the narrow concept of 
coexistence to the broader vision of peaceful 
engagement. 
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Americans are prepared to do their part. 
Under the last four Presidents our policy 
toward the Soviet Union has been the same. 
Where necessary, we shall defend freedom; 
where possible we shall work with the East 
to build a lasting peace. 


MUST INTENSIFY EFFORTS 


We do not intend to let our differences on 
Viet Nam or elsewhere prevent us from ex- 
ploring all opportunities. We want the So- 
viet Union and the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope to know that we and our allies shall go 
step by step with them as far as they are 
willing to advance. 

Let us—both Americans and Europeans— 
intensify our efforts, 

We seek healthy economic and cultural re- 
lations with the Communist states. 

I am asking for early congressional ac- 
stion on the U.S. -Soviet Union Consular 
Agreement. 

We intend to press for legislative authority 
to negotiate trade agreements which could 
extend most-favored-nation tariff treatment 
to European Communist states, 


NEW STEPS 


And I am today announcing these new 
steps: 

We will reduce export controls on East- 
West trade with respect to hundreds of non- 
strategic items; 

—I have today signed a determination 
that will allow the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee commercial credits to four addi- 
tional Eastern European countries—Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. This 
is good business. And it will help us build 
bridges to Eastern Europe. 

—The secretary of state is reviewing the 
possibility of easing the burden of Polish 
debts to the United States through expendi- 
tures of our Polish currency holdings which 
would be mutually beneficial to both 
countries. 

—The Export-Import Bank is prepared to 
finance American exports for the Soviet- 
Italian Fiat auto plant. 

—We are negotiating a civil air agreement 
with the Soviet Union. This will facilitate 
tourism in both directions. 

This summer the American government 
took additional steps to liberalize travel to 
Communist countries in Europe and Asia. 
We intend to liberalize these rules still 
further. 

—In these past weeks the Soviet Union 
and the United States have begun to ex- 
change cloud photographs taken from 
weather satellites. 


REMOVING BORDER DISPUTES 


In these and many other ways, ties with 
the East will be strengthened—by the United 
States and by other Atlantic nations. 

Agreement on a broad policy to this end 
should be sought in existing Atlantic 
or; 

The ‘principles which should govern East- 
West relations are now being discussed in 
the North Atlantic Council. | 
The OECD can also play an important part 
in trade and contacts with the East. The 
Western nations can there explore ways of 
inviting the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European countries to cooperate in tasks of 
common interest and common benefit. 

Hand-in-hand with these steps to increase 
East-West ties must go measures to remove 
territorial and border disputes as a source 
of friction in Europe. The Atlantic nations 
oppose the use of force to change existing 
frontiers, 

The maintenance of old enmities is not in 
anyone's interest. Our aim is a true Euro- 
pean reconciliation. We must make this 
clear to the East. 

Further, it is our policy to avoid the 
spread of national nuclear programs—in ; Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. 
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That is why we shall persevere in efforts 
to reach an agreement banning the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

We seek a stable military situation in 
Europe—one in which tensions can be low- 
ered. 

To this end, the United States will con- 
tinue to play its part in effective Western 
deterrence. To weaken that deterrence might 
create temptations and endanger peace. 

The Atlantic allies will continue together 
to study what strength NATO needs, in light 
of changing technology and the current 
threat. 

Reduction of Soviet forces iti Central 
Europe would, of course, affect the extent of 
the threat. 

If changing circumstances should lead to a 
gradual and balanced revision in force levels 
on both sides, the revision could—together 
with the other steps that I have mentioned— 
help gradually to shape a new political en- 
vironment. 

A LONG PROCESS 


The building of true peace and reconcilia- 
tion in Europe will be a long process. 

The bonds between the United States and 
its Atlantic partners provide the strength 
on which the world’s security depends. Our 
interdependence is complete. 

Our goal, in Europe and elsewhere, is a 
just and secure peace, It can most surely 
be achieved by common action. To this end, 
T pledge America’s best efforts: 

—to achieve new thrust for the Alliance; 

—to support movement toward Western 
European unity: 

—and to bring about a far-reaching im- 
provement in relations between East and 
West. 

Our object is to end the bitter legacy of 
World War II. 

Success will bring the day closer when we 
have fully secured the peace in Europe, and 
in the world. 


RECESS UNTIL 2:30 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 2:30 o’clock p.m. today. 

The motion was,agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 2:30 o’clock p.m., the 
same day. 

At 2 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senate is engaged in a discussion over 
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whether to give its “advice and consent” 
that the President enter into a consular 
convention or treaty with the Soviet 
Union. That is the technical subject 
before us. 

In reality, however, we are debating 
and considering a larger series of related 
proposals going far beyond a document 
which seeks to establish ground rules for 
such consulates as may be established 
in the respective countries by authority 
which resides in sources other than this 
treaty. 

This series of proposals includes many 
aspects of our foreign and commercial 
trade policies with the Soviet Union. 
Among them are an East-West trade bill; 
a civil air agreement for direct air flights 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States; virtual abolition of export con- 
trols on East-West trade on several hun- 
dreds of so-called nonstrategic items; 
extending and guaranteeing! credits to 
several East European Communist coun- 
tries; financing American exports for the 
Soviet-Italian Fiat auto plant to be con- 
structed in Russia. 

Further treaties are also contemplated 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, such as peaceful uses of space 
activities and space mechanisms, the 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and disarmament. f 

This wider scope of major, radical 
changes in our foreign policy and inter- 
national relations has been spelled out in 
detail by the President a number of 
times. 

First, perhaps, in this package form, 
where it received its widest publicity, 
was the New York meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference of Editorial Writers 
in October 1966. r 

Then there was reference to it in the 
nai of the Union message of the Presi- 

ent. 

The third source was a number of oc- 
casions in news conferences in less 
formal ways when the President referred 
to the process of building bridges be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Another source for detailing and out- 
lining the package, as it is sometimes 
called, has been the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

No one has asserted to the contrary, 
on the floor of this Chamber or else- 
where, that we are engaged in a series 
of related subjects which deal with 
fundamental relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

It is the position of this Senator that 
the Congress, and especially the Senate, 
should not act on this program in a 
fragmentary way. A piecemeal treat- 
ment does not befit a subject of this 
importance. 

This debate, in its overall aspects, is 
not between proponents and opponents 
of the consular treaty. It is, and should 
be, rather, a debate between those who 
favor building bridges between East and 
West and between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and those who oppose 
building bridges at this time. 

Advocates of the Consular Treaty are 
heard to say and to repeat frequently 
that the reason for their desire to ratify 
it is that they want to end the cold war, 
and no progress can be made toward this 
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goal if we persist in a hostile, suspicious, 
adverse posture toward the Soviet Union. 

Hence, it is argued by the proponents 
that if this treaty will result in even a 
small gain in advancing the cause of 
peace, it should be ratified. 

Mr. President, there is no one who 
more fervently or more earnestly wishes 
an end of the cold war than this speaker. 
But to base action on hopes and prayers 
for peace or for termination of the cold 
war without further inquiry is a case of 
hopeless and harmful wishful thinking. 

It takes action by two great nations to 
bring about an end to the cold war. No 
one knows this better than the President, 
because of his inability to get the enemy 
in our Vietnam war even to agree to 
sit down and talk about peace. Good- 
ness knows he has tried for a long time, 
and persistently, to bring about that re- 
sult, 

Approval by the Senate of the Con- 
sular Treaty would endow the Soviet 
Union with a new prestige and added 
respectability in the eyes of the world. 
It would cause dismay in the hearts and 
minds of many nations and of many mil- 
lions of people, including millions of 
Americans. 

Before taking this step, it would be 
most advisable to determine the likeli- 
hood of the Soviet Union’s making some 
small effort which could be considered 
effective to bring the cold war to an end, 
or even slow it down a little, or ameli- 
orate it to some degree. 

The record, however, plainly shows 
that the Soviet Union has rejected any 
promise to seek such a goal. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States addressed the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers in New 
York City on October 7 of last year. 
There were three principal sections to his 
speech. The third part bore upon the 
subject of strengthening ties with the 
East, “to quicken progress in East-West 
relations.” 

It was there that President Johnson 
first set out, in comprehensive fashion, 
his program of bridge-building from the 
United States to Eastern Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point an excerpt from the Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents 
for October 10, 1966, as found on page 
1426 thereof. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let us—both Americans and Europeans— 
intensify our efforts. 

We seek healthy economic and cultural 
relations with the Communist states. 

I am asking for early Congressional action 
on the U.S.-Soviet consular agreement. 

We intend to press for legislative authority 
to negotiate trade agreements which could 
extend most-favored-nation tariff treatment 
to Europea: Communist states. 

And I am today announcing these new 
steps: 

We will reduce export controls on East- 
West trade with respect to hundreds of non- 
strategic items; 

I have today signed a determination that 
will allow the Export-Import Bank to guar- 
antee commercial credits to four additional 
Eastern European countries—Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. This is 
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good business: And it will help us build 
bridges to Eastern Europe. 

The Secretary of State is reviewing the 
possibility of easing the burden of Polish 
debts to the U.S. through expenditures of our 
Polish currency holdings which would be 
mutually beneficial to both countries, 

The Export-Import Bank is prepared to 
finance American exports for the Soviet- 
Italian FIAT auto plant. 

We are negotiating a civil air agreement 
with the Soviet Union. This will facilitate 
tourism in both directions. 

This summer the American Government 
took additional steps to liberalize travel to 
Communist countries in Europe and Asia. 
We intend to liberalize these rules still 
further. 

In these past weeks the Soviet Union and 
the United States have begun to exchange 
cloud photographs taken from weather sat- 
ellites. 

In these and many other ways, ties with 
the East will be strengthened—by the U.S. 
and by other Atlantic nations. 


Mr. HRUSKA. The passage referred 
to, Mr. President, includes those related 
subjects which I believe to be a part of 
the entire package of proposals which 
deal with a major and radical change in 
our foreign policy, particularly toward 
the Soviet Union. This speech was the 
President’s bid to help end the cold war. 

The gesture is a good one.. How was it 
received by the one other nation whose 
cooperation and acceptance of such a 
bid, or even consideration of such a bid, 
is necessary? 

There was quick response; not from 
the Soviet Union government channels, 
Mr. President, but from a higher author- 
ity, the Communist Party which is the 
real ruler of the Soviet Union. The 
formal government channels are only a 
part of the organization through which 
the party rules the nation. 

The New York Times of October 16, 
1966, reported the remarks of Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, the Soviet Communist Party 
leader, as made in a Moscow speech at a 
Soviet-Polish friendship meeting. I 
shall quote pertinent parts of that news 
story. The article begins: 

Moscow, Oct. 15.—Leonid I. Brezhnev, the 
Soviet Communist party leader, rebuffed 
today as “a strange and persistent delusion” 
the hope expressed by President Johnson 
that closer Soviet-United States cooperation 


was possible despite tensions over the war in 
Vietnam. 


The United States must stop bombing 
North Vietnam and end its “aggression” be- 
fore relations can be improved, the Soviet 
leader declared. 


So, in response to President Johnson’s 
list of proposals to improve relations 
with the Soviet Union in connection with 
the cold war, which has existed now for 
some 20 years, there was an outright 
rejection of any possibility of progress in 
that direction without accepting what 
the Soviet Union lays down as a prior 
necessity—the stopping of bombing of 
North Vietnam and the ending of 
aggression by the U.S. forces in that 
land 


Another portion of the news story 
reads as follows: 

In his rejection of Mr. Johnson’s appeal 
for steps to improve relations, Mr. Brezhnev 
said: 7 

“We have declared many times that if the 
United States wants to develop mutually 
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beneficial relations with the Soviet Union— 
in principle, we also would like this—then 
tt is necessary to clear major obstacles from 
the path. The piratical bombing attacks 
against a socialist country, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, must be halted and the 
aggression against the Vietnamese people 
stopped.“ 
oe Brezhnev added as a further condi- 

on: 

“The sovereignty and territorial inviolabil- 
ity of other countries must be respected, not 
just in words but in deeds.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the article to which I 
have referred, entitled “Soviet Calls 
United States ‘Deluded’ in Hope for New 
Ties Now,” written by Raymond H. An- 
derson and published in the New York 
Times of October 16, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1966] 


Soviet Cats U.S. DELUDED IN HOPE FOR 
New Tres Now—BREZHNEV REBUFFS JOHN- 
SON'S BID FOR COOPERATION WHILE VIETNAM 
War Gors ON—BLOC PARLEY EXPECTED— 
EAST EUROPE’S LEADERS Sam To PLAN a Co- 

ORDINATION OF HARDER LINE ON CHINA 

(By Raymond H. Anderson) 

Moscow, Oct. 15.—Leonid I. Brezhnev, the 
Soviet Communist party leader, rebuffed to- 
day as “a strange and persistent delusion” 
the hope expressed by President Johnson 
that closer Soviet-United States cooperation 
was possible despite tensions over the war in 
Vietnam. 

The United States must stop bombing 
North Vietnam and end its “aggression” be- 
fore relations can be improved, the Soviet 
leader declared. 

Mr. Brezhnev's rejection was the first pub- 
lic statement by the Kremlin leadership in 
response to Mr, Johnson's appeal, made in a 
speech in New York eight days ago. Prayda, 
the Communist party newspaper, indicated 
last Sunday that the ending of the bombing 
raids was Moscow’s major preliminary condi- 
tion for any favorable responses to the Presi- 
dent’s overture. 

The rebuff to President Johnson, made in 
a speech at a Soviet-Polish friendship meet- 
ing, came amid indication of an impending 
gathering of Soviet-bloc leaders here. Ac- 
cording to East European sources, the meet- 
ing would discuss steps to coordinate harder 
policy against China, which is being de- 
nounced for obstructing Soviet-bloc assist- 
ance to North Vietnam. 


OTHERS DUE IN FEW DAYS 


The two visiting Polish leaders, Viadyslaw 
Gomulka, the party chief, and Premier Josef 
Cyrankiewicz, are delaying their return to 
Warsaw. Tass, the Soviet press agency, re- 
ported that Janos Kadar, the Hungarian 
party chief, was enroute to Moscow with 
Premier Gyula Kallai and other Hungarian 
officials. _ 

The leaders of East Germany, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria are said to be 
planning to come to Moscow within a few 
days. 

Besides discussing the problems confront- 
ing the Soviet bloc as a result of China's 
attitudes, the leaders are expected to deal 
with President Johnson’s overtures for an 
East-West reconciliation. 

In his rejection of Mr. Johnson's appeal 
for steps to improve relations, Mr. Brezhnev 
said: 

“We have declared many times that if the 
United States wants to develop mutually 
beneficial relations with the Soviet Union— 
in principle, we also would like this—then it 
is necessary to clear major obstacles from 
the path, The piratical bombing attacks 
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against a socialist country, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, must be halted and 
the aggression against the Vietnamese people 
stopped.” 

Mr. Brezhnev added as a further condition: 

“The sovereignty and territorial inviolabil- 
ity of other countries must be respected, not 
just in words, but in deeds.” 

Mr. Gomulka also spoke at the meeting, 
which was held in the Kremlin’s Palace of 
Congresses. 

He assailed the United States intervention 
in the Vietnamese war and echoed Mr. 
Brezhnev's declaration that improved United 
States relations with Eastern Europe were 
impossible while the war continued, 

“An unconditional end of the bombing of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam by 
American aircraft must be the primary pre- 
liminary condition for embarking on the 
path of seeking a political solution of the 
Vietnam problem,” the Polish leader con- 
tinued. 

Commenting Thursday on the demand for 
an end of the bombing raids, President John- 
son said: “If the aggressor will pause, we will 
pause.” 

CHINESE POLICY ASSAILED 

Both Mr. Brezhnev and Mr. Gormulka 
criticized China's refusal to join in united 
Communist action to support North Viet- 
nam. 

Peking’s obstructionism on Vietnam, the 
Soviet leader declared, evokes “bitter regrets 
and stern condemnation” from Communist 
nations, especially because China, “is the only 
socialist nation having a common border 
with Vietnam.” 

China, competing with the Soviet Union 
for leadership of the Communist movement, 
is said to hamper rail deliveries of Soviet- 
bloc aid to North Vietnam. The Chinese 
have termed Moscow's assistance as insig- 
nificant and asserted that it was mainly in- 
tended to mask a Moscow-Washington “plot” 
to settle the Vietnamese war through nego- 
tiations. 

The denunciation of Peking’s policies to- 
day followed a warning Thursday by Premier 
Aleksei N. Kosygin that “a decisive rebuff” 
must be given to the Chinese leadership by 
the world’s Communists. 

The coming meeting of Soviet-bloc leaders 
is expected to discuss the form that such 
a rebuff should take. 

In his attack on the Chinese leadership, 
Mr. Brezhney declared that Communists 
would be hypocrites if they failed to de- 
nounce Peking's splitting“ policies, its ob- 
structive tactics on the Vietnamese war and 
the so-called “cultural revolution,” which is 
seeking to oust all foreign influence in China 
and glorify Mao Tse-tung, the party leader. 

“These policies, these actions can only dis- 
credit, socialism in the eyes of the people and 
confuse them,” Mr. Brezhnev said. The pol- 
icies clearly are helpful to the imperialists. 
It is not without reason that their propa- 
ganda seizes upon the events taking place in 
China.” 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that in view of this emphatic and 
almost instantaneous response to the 
“building bridges” speech of the Presi- 
dent in October of 1966, the outlook is 
not very bright for the ratification of 
this treaty in any way to lessen tensions 
between these two nations. In fact, it 
is nonexistent. The idea is rejected. 

I wonder sometimes if those who say 
We want to end the cold war, and there- 
fore we will do anything the enemy asks, 
virtually, to gain that end,” would in- 
clude the cessation of bombing in North 
Vietnam and the ending of aggression, as 
it is viewed by the Russians and by the 
Vietnamese forces in Vietnam. I wonder 
if there is a parallel there to the ideas 
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and wishes of those who say, “We want 
to end the hostilities in Vietnam,” and 
who would be willing to do so at the price 
of complying with and abiding by the 
conditions which either the Soviet Union 
or the North Vietnamese would dictate. 

More recent affirmations in this gen- 
eral area are to be found in declarations 
of the Soviet leaders in connection with 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
great October Revolution of 1917. 

What I have said so far has to do with 
the groundwork for any lessening of ten- 
sions and the minimum chance—in fact, 
the nonexisting probability—of such les- 
sening of tensions on the basis of what 
the Soviet Union has declared and what 
it has said. 

However, there is another class of 
arguments and reasons and sources to 
which we can repair if we want to ex- 
amine the matter of deeds on their part. 
They have been mentioned here in the 
Senate Chamber during the course of the 
current debate. 

Among those is the fact that with in- 
creasing degree and quantity the Soviet 
Union has been furnishing war material 
and supplies to the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong. 

The Senator from South Dakota, who 
is present in the Chamber, made a splen- 
did statement and a detailed documen- 
tation of that a few days ago. This 


includes virtually all of the sophisti- 


cated weapons going there in more recent 
days, including the military helicopters, 
which are perhaps as good as our best 
helicopters. It includes the surface-to- 
air missiles and a lot of other material, 
armament as well as ammunition, petro- 
leum, and a host of other things. 

Mr. President, recently this Senator 
urged the Senate to insist that consider- 
ation of the Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union be deferred until all of 
those measures affecting our relations 
with the Communist bloc nations have 
received careful consideration in an ap- 
propriate manner; that is, consideration 
of all of the parts of this major policy 
change as one complete package. This 
course is urged as a necessary alternative 
to the administration’s present piece- 
meal, pig-in-a-poke approach. 

That the Consular Treaty is one of 
the major bricks in the design of the 
East-West bridge builders cannot be de- 
nied. If it is ratified by this body, then 
we will be given another piece, the Open 
Space Treaty. If we approve this treaty, 
then in the administration’s logic, we 
surely could not reject the East-West 
trade legislation. 

If we accede to this course, we will 
have worked a major change in our for- 
eign policy posture without ever having 
the opportunity to assess the effects of 
the parts in relation to the whole. Com- 
monsense dictates that this is not a 
prudent course to follow in a matter of 
this importance. 

What I am urging is not blind obstruc- 
tionism. All that is asked is that if we 
are to consider a détente with the Com- 
munists. Let us carefully examine all 
facets of the question in a proper per- 
spective. 

The first premise in this dialog, and 
the one on which all others must stand 
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or fall, is the belief in some quarters that 
we are dealing with a “new” Communist. 


The administration has asked us to con- 


ang this point as though it were a tru- 
Mr. President, the facts argue that this 
point can be legitimately contested. 

It is a midwestern belief that if you are 
going to buy a horse, you must look at 
the animal. In seeking information re- 
garding the transaction you “get it from 
the horse’s mouth.” In dealing with the 
Communists, we might profitably look to 
both their internal writings and their 
actions based on these words. 

This consideration of the changing 
nature of communism is crucial in deter- 
mining our relations with the whole 
Communist-controlled world. Is it cor- 
rect that we should, as one Kremlinolo- 
gist, former Ambassador George Ken- 
non, asserted recently: 

Think about Russia as simply another 
great power, with its own interests and con- 
cerns, often necessarily in conflict with our 
own, but not tragically so—a power different 
in many respects, but perhaps no longer in 
essential ones from what Russia would have 
been, had there been no Communist Revolu- 
tion in that country 50 years ago. 


Or is this opinion a product of wishful 
thinking, a widespread weakness of the 
free, open society, often adroitly ex- 
ploited by the Communists themselves? 
Is it, in other words, a false assumption, 
which, ultimately, will lead to a disas- 
trous failure of our foreign policy? 

A glance through the leading United 
States and foreign newspapers over the 
last 50 years will establish first of all the 
fact that this evolution of communism” 
theory is nothing new. Every important 
change within the Soviet ruling appara- 
tus was, curiously enough, always accom- 
panied by speculations in the West about 
significant changes in the Communist 
ideological outlook. 

After the disaster of the civil war and 
of the so-called War Communism in 1921, 
Lenin announced the new economic pol- 
icy—-NEP—a temporary concession to 
private enterprise of small industry and 
farming, reported in the New York Times 
under a headline: “Lenin Has Thrown 
Communism Overboard.” After Lenin’s 
death the belief that communism had 
been abandoned had been further con- 
firmed by events resulting from the 
struggle for power between Lenin’s suc- 
cessors, Stalin and Trotsky. The NEP 
was continued and even expanded, and 
Stalin called for moderation and collec- 
tive leadership. He even rejected pro- 
— for Trotsky’s expulsion from the 


3 free world reaction to these events 
was again mirrored in the press. The 
New York Times described the promised 
reforms as the “greatest step away from 
Marxism since the creation of the Bol- 
shevik regime.” Great importance was 
attached to promises as coming from 
Stalin, who is the Communist Party chief 
and successor to the power formerly held 
by Lenin. The London Daily Express 
called these steps the greatest— 

On the road away from militant Commu- 
nism. By 1927 Stalin adopted Trotsky’s 
agrarian policy of collectivization, which re- 
sulted in the loss of 10 million lives by 
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murder and famine and liquidation of well- 
to-do peasants (kulaks) as a class. 


After this irreversible. trend toward 
liberalization was completed by forcing 
the peasant to accept the collective-farm 
system, new. concessions were made in 
the field of civil rights. In 1936 a new 
Constitution was promulgated, described 
by Stalin as “the only thoroughly demo- 
cratic Constitution in the world,” which 
guaranteed all imaginable rights of So- 
viet citizens. There was so much talk 
abroad about the new departure from 
Bolshevism that even Stalin complained: 

The fourth group of critics attacking the 
Draft of the new Constitution describes it 
as a “swing to the right,” as “renunciation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” as 
“liquidation of the Bolshevik regime.” 


After scornfully mentioning some Pol- 
ish and American newspapers which dis- 
played a particular zeal in this respect, 
Stalin frankly stated: 

I must admit that the Constitutional Draft 
really does leave in force the regime of the 
dictatorship of the working class and also 
leaves unchanged the present position of 
the Communist Party. 


As for the international aspects of 
icommunism, Stalin, though himself an 
internationalist, has been credited’ with 
restoring national interest as a primary 
motivation of Soviet policy. The post- 
World War II spread of communism in 
Eastern Europe and Asia shows the 
doubtful value of this illusion of change. 

The greatest wave as yet of specula- 
‘tions about change, softening of the 
‘Communists hit the freé world after Sta- 
lin’s death in 1953. A succession. of So- 
viet leaders, Malenkov, Khrushchev, and 
now Brezhnev, representing the new col- 
lective leadership, have been blaming 
Stalin’s cult of personality for the brutal 
excesses of that period and promising 
internal liberalization and peaceful co- 
existence’ with the outside world: 

This did not prevent Khrushchev from 
unconstitutionally violating the collective 
farm statute in order to consolidate the 
existing 252,000 collective farms into 
97,000 giant ones, thus strengthening the 
Communist Party control over the peas- 
antry. This liberal“ reform affected 
millions of peasants by depriving them 
of or reducing their minute private plots, 
until that time their main source of sub- 
sistence. Neither did his incessant 
‘preaching of peaceful coexistence stop 
him from crushing the Hungarian revolt, 
provoking the Cuban crisis, and openly 
supporting aggression—wars of national 
liberation—from Vietnam to Angola. 

The religious persecution during the 
collective leadership became even more 
oppressive, according to all available in- 
formation, than under Stalin, although 
it may now be carried out by administra- 
tive coercion and persuasion rather than 
by open burning of churches and killing 
of priests. } 

This sketchy’ survey of the ‘changes 
and evolution of communism’: clearly 
demonstrates that during the 50 years 
of existence of the Communist system 
every period of tactical relaxation has 
ee, followed by a new period of repres- 
sion. i * 4 Ang 

If this were not sufficiently evident 
from the statements of the Communists 
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themselves, it has been proven by ex- 
perience. Ever since their first seizure of 


“power, the use of intermittent soft poli- 


cies and concessions has been as much a 
deliberate part of the Communists’ in- 
ternal policy as the use of terror and 
repression, and together with the inher- 
ent weakness of their system, has been 
eyoking perennial prophesies: of their 
‘gradual evolution or even early demise: 
Just as they have always been voicing 


‘their intention of abandoning their aims 


of world revolution and renouncing the 
use of violence against the free nations, 
so have they also allegedly been’ termi- 
nating every form of domestic’ oppres- 
sion, democratizing their dictatorial re- 
gime and even discarding the harsh and 
impractical economic theories of strict 
Marxist communism. However, each 
Soviet retreat was only introduced’ to 


insure the ultimate victory of socialism. 


Let us go back to the Consular Treaty. 
Despite the official line of the adminis- 
tration that the main reason for con- 
cluding the Convention is our ‘concern 
for the safety of U.S. citizens travelling 
in the U.S.S.R., some columnists grasped 
better the motives behind the maneuvers 
to induce the Senate to ratify the Con- 
vention. 

Richard Wilson of the Cowles Publica- 
tions, obviously impressed by certain wit- 
nesses before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
‘tions Committee, ardent advocates of the 
changed communism theory, grasped the 
real meaning of the ‘convention in his 
column of February 1967, entitled “Con- 
Sular Pact Contains Symbolic Impor- 
tance.” Its ratification by the U.S. Sen- 
ate will amount to sanctioning the ad- 
ministration’s assumption of a basic 
change in the Soviet world outlook; their 
presumed abandonment of world revolu- 
tionary aims and the possibility of West- 
ern accommodation with the Commu- 
nist-controlled States. In Mr. Wilson’s 
words: f 

The US. relationship to this change is 
what is at issue in Senate ratification of the 
Consular Treaty. The issue divides those 
who wish to build bridges to the Soviet 
Union and those who do not. If the Senate 
gets across this particular bridge, it will un- 
doubtedly build additional ones in the form 
of expansion of East-West trade relations, 
and ratification of the outer-space treaty. 

A great many Senators are bothered that 
these bridges should be built while in other 
matters we continue to collide head-on with 
the Soviet Union, particularly over Vietnam. 
This all-or-nothing approach to our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union contains more 
emotion than logic; If both nations are 
willing to place Vietnam in a separate cate- 
gory and proceed with a step-by-step build- 
ing of other relations in other respects, some- 
‘thing is said about the confidence on both 
sides in an eventual settlement of their 
major differences. $ 


I pointed out earlier that the Soviet 
Union not only has not agreed to place 
Vietnam in a separate category and pro- 
ceed with the step-by-step building of 
other relations in other. r ts; they 
have rejected that proposition, 

They said with respect to the package 
Of related subjects to which the President 
referred at the Editorial Writers Confer- 
ence in, October, and in his state of the 
Union message: 

We will have none of it until the United 
States permanently stops bombing in North 
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Vietnam and until it ceases its acts 
‘gression in South vietnam. 


Since the Consular Treaty with the 
U.S. S. R. belongs to the realm of interna- 
tional relations and foreign trade, let us 
now investigate the Communist policies 
and their motivations in that crucial field 
of our mutual contacts. inte 

Have they, as it is being claimed by dé- 
tente apologists, abandoned their world 
revolutionary aims and are they ready to 
live in a pluralistic community of na- 
tional states in peace as the free world 
understands it? Or are they still com- 
mitted to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 
with its totally different world. outlook, 
based not on national but international 
class interest? Are the Communist-con- 
trolled states and especially the Soviet 
Union institutions primarily serving the 
limited, national interests of their in- 
habitants or are they revolutionary in- 
struments, used by the respective Com- 
munist Parties in order to., in Lenin’s 
words, “stir up, promote, and support” 
the Marxist-Leninist: revolutionary pro- 
gram all over the world? 

I find it difficult to understand where 
the advocates of rapproachement find the 
confirmation of their claim that the 
Communists have abandoned their world 
revolutionary aspirations, Even the 
reading of the daily press, despite the 
often misleading interpretations of Com- 
munist operations, should convince us 
about the present far-flung revolutionary 
activities carried on by the U.S.S.R. and 
other Communist-controlled countries 
all over the globe.. Moreover, we can find 
clear admissions of their commitment to 
support and accelerate the world revolu- 
tionary process, in innumerable official 
Communist statements, which are usual- 
ly available in most of the world’s lan- 
guages. ae 5 Birgir 

One of the most recent documents 
worth reading is the Resolution of the 
Central Committee of ‘the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union of January 4, 
1967, printed in Pravda on January 8 
under the title “On Preparations for the 
50th Anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution.” 

This very lengthy: statement contains 
8,500 words and surveys the 50 years of 
existence of the first Socialist State 
which was born on November 7, 1917. Tt 
is claimed that not only the Soviet peo- 
ple but the toilers everywhere will cele- 
brate this epoch-making event the 
triumph of Marxism-Leninism, the 
ideals of the working class movement, 
the ideas of proletarian internationalism 
and friendship among nations.“ 
Further on in the text, we find an 
explicit reaffirmation of doctrinal Marx- 
ism-Leninism as a world outlook: | 

The October Revolution showed 2 way of 
solving the vital problems brought to the 
fore by, preceding world history: the future 
of society, the nature of social progress, war 
and peace, the destinies of world civiliza- 
‘tion. 

The global validity of Marxism-Leninism 
has been vigorously reasserted: The victory 
of the October Revolution confirmed the 
Leninist theory of socialist’ revolution. 
Marxist-Leninist; teaching had been proved 
correct on the inevitability of the collapse 
of capitalism and its replacement by so- 
cialism, on the vanguard role of the working 
class, led by the Communist Party, in the 


of ag- 
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Revolution and in building a new society; 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat and its 
role in the struggle for the triumph of so- 
cialism; on the Soviets as a. form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and organs 
of genuine popular rule in a socialist democ- 
racy; on the alliance of the working class 
with the peasantry. and other strata of the 
working people, under the leadership of the 
working class as the decisive force in the 
struggle for social, liberation; on the in- 
dustrialization of the country and the so- 
cialist transformation of agriculture; on the 
ways of solving the national question; on 
raising the living standard of the working 
people and carrying out a cultural revolution. 


While the following text contains pat- 
ently exaggerated boasts concerning So- 
viet. achievements within the country 
during the last 50 years, the passages 
claiming that “the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution of, enormous inter- 
national significange,” merit a careful 
reading. 

Without accepting the Communist 
claim of beneficial consequences, it is 
true that “the revolution hastened the 
march of historical, events,” that. “the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism, the ideas of 
the October Reyolution have spread all 
over the world” and that “its gains be- 
came a mighty base for. revolutionary 
transformation in all parts of the world.” 

The most important gains of the Oc- 
tober Revolution was, of course, the con- 
quest by the Communist Party of the old 
Russian State and its replacement by a 
proletarian: or socialist, state, the Soviet 
Union. This new type of state became 
not only a world revolutionary base but 
also the cradle of the contemporary 
world Communist movement which has 
now. deyeloped, into a most influential 
political force in the struggle for the 
revolutionary transformation of the 
world along socialist principles. 

An individual “Communist, lookifig 
through the Marxist-Leninist class 
prism, sees the world not as composed of 
political formations; the states, but 
rather as composed of classes, whose in- 
terest and loyalty transcend and ignore 
national state boundaries. Again: quot- 
ing the January 4, 1967 Communist Party 
Central Committee Resolution: 

Socialism and capitalism, tes the forces 
of progress and those of imperialist aggres- 
sion, are engaged in irreconcilable struggle. 
The imperialists will not stop at any crime 
in their attempt to hold back History and 
arrest the mighty revolutionary movement 
towards liberation., American imperialism, 
having assumed the function of world police- 
men, is intensifying provocation in various 
areas of the world. U.S. imperialists have 
unleashed a gangster war against the Viet- 
namese people and are trying to strangle 
the freedom and independence of the peoples 
and establish their domination. 


The forces of socialism—that is, the 
world socialist system, the Communist- 
controlled states, and the remaining 
Communist Parties—are bound by the 
principle of socialist or proletarian inter- 
nationalism to mutual support. We can 
easily agree with the Central Commit- 
tee's key assertion that 

The Soviet Union is in the forefront of the 
struggle against imperialism. Faithfully 
fulfilling its internationalist duty, the-CPSU 
applies every effort to strengthen the co- 
hesion and might of the socialist system, to 
rally closer the international Communist 
and working class movement on principles of 
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Marxism-Leninism and proletarian interna-: 
tionalism; it supports the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat against capitalist 
slavery; the struggle.of peoples against co- 
lonial oppression and neo-colonialism; and 
consistently pursues a policy of strengthen- 
ing the alliance with the forces of national 
liber&tion. 


This certainly does not sound like a 

statement by a conventional government 
announcing a national anniversary cele- 
bration. It is also rather absurd to sug- 
gest, as we so often hear, that the Com- 
munist leadership is paying lipservice to 
revolutionary terminology, which they 
continue to use by inertia or as a faces 
saving device, while they are irrevocably 
turning into pragmatic politicians devoid 
of revolutionary fervor, embourgeoise, 
and ready to strike all kinds of deals with 
their Western counterparts. 
The passages quoted above will be re- 
peated throughout the anniversary year 
by every important personality of the 
Soviet Communist hierarchy, in one form 
or other, mostly quoting whole passages 
word for word, of the Central Commit- 
tee statement. It is therefore superflu- 
ous further to buttress the argument that 
the directives.quoted above represent. the 
official party line in its strategic and tac- 
tical aspects. 

One familiar with Communist doc- 
trinal material will immediately realize 
as he studies the central committee’s 
anniversary statement that he has,before 
him a rehash of several sections of. -A pro- 
grammatic statement issued in Novem- 
ber 1960 by the 81-Party Conference held 
in. Moscow. 

The United States was also singled out 
in this statement as chief imperialist 
country of today, chief bulwark of world 
reaction” and “its international gen- 
darme, an enemy of the people of the 
whole world:” 

There are still those unduly impressed 
by the so-called Sino-Soviet rift, inter- 
preted in most quarters erroneously as 
elash of national rivalries and not as an 
intramovement struggle for leadership 
aggravated by an apparent mental de= 
terloration—as in Stalin’s case—of Mao 
Tse-tung. They claim that at least the 
U.S. S. R. and the other Communist- con- 
trolled countries in Europe now prefer 
the nonviolent methods to achieve their 
aims: The constant Soviet advocacy of 
peaceful coexistence between states with 
different social systems, misunderstood 
as to its class struggle implications, also 
Has helped in creating the general con- 
fusion. 

A reading of some of the documents 
mentioned, all available in English, will 
easily reveal that whether transition to 
socialism will be violent or nonviolent 
depends on the conditions in each coun- 
try. 

Experience confirms that the ruling 
classes never relinquish power voluntarily. 
In this case the degree of bitterness and the 
forms of class struggle will depend not so 
much on the proletariat as on the resistance 
put up by the reactionary circles to the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the people. 


‘Since in the eyes of the Communists 
the will of the people in every capitalist 
country is represented by its vanguard, 
the local Communist Party, every resist- 
ance of the ruling classes—the capitalist 
or reactionary circles to the demands 
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of Communists will lead inevitably) to 

revolutionary violence and ultimately to 
the most acute form of class struggle, 
the civil war, It is also well to remember 
that the old local civil. war is largely a 
thing of the past. In the future every 
civil, war unleashed by Communists and 
their sympathizers will become inevi- 
tably an international civil war, in which 
the foreign Communists are bound by 
the principle of proletarian interna- 
tionalism to support the local ones. 

With regard to the split, it has not, pre- 
vented both the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists from attending and par- 
ticipating actively in the so-called. Tri- 
continental, Conference in Havana in 
January 1966. despite. clashes between 
the two delegations. 

More than 500 representatives of 79 
Communist Parties and national libexa- 
tion movements met to map out a 
coordinated strategy for the under- 
developed world. The meeting issued a 
series of déclarations and resolu 
pledging an intensification. of revolu- 

nary warfare, and established a} 
ti directorate to coordinate the 
v offensives. prsy 

1155 President, it is difficult to conceive 
why this very important and significant 
tricontinental conference. in Havana 
has _received 80 little attention in the 
free. World. It certainly was a highly 
significant conference. It made con- 
crete. recommenda’ These recom- 
mendations are being carried out as raps 
idly, and as effectively as possible; yet, 

we must resort to an analysis of that 
paai w such.as that which was given 
to the subject by J. Edgar Hoover in 
testifying in the other body. not too long 
ago, and also the work, done the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, of 
which I am a member. 

The Soviet delegate, Sharaf. R. Rashi- 
dovy, fully supported the declaration of 
the Conference, which. constitute a vir- 
tual declaration of war against non= 
Communist governments. throughat:the 
developing areas of the world. 

As an official of the Organization of 
American States put it: y ; 

This Conference was a most blatant and 
open effort by the USSR. Communist China 
and Cuba and their satellites to extend their 
power and influence in the free world, to 
exploit legitimate needs, to create discord and 
sow discontent fsa strife—in order to seek 
the violent. overthrow of governments in this 
hemisphere and to supplant them with Com- 
munist dictatorial regimes, stibservient to 
Soviet and Chinese Communist impetisiienss 


It. was reported in the Press New 
York Times, February 17, 1966—that, a 
least one South American Governme 
launched a formal protest against the 
dual position of the Soviet Government: 
calling for armed revolution and yet 
seeking to gain influence with the gov- 

ents that are to be oyerthrown. 

7 ayan Govi t summoned 

the e Sante bassador in Montevideo to 

the Foreign Ministry to explain the 

statement made by the Soviet delegate, 

Rashidov who said in his lengthy speech 
that— 

Throughout the course of its history, the 
Soviet Union, following the behest of the 
great Lenin, has been sacredly fulfilling its 
international duty giving full-scale’ support 
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to the peoples struggling against colonialism 
and im for their national and so- 
cial Uberation. The peoples rising in the 
heroic struggle against imperialism, no mat- 
ter what corner of the earth this may take 
place, may be certain that the Soviet people 
‘will always be on their side. 


From our point of view it is interest- 

ing to note that he also expressed soli- 
darity with the struggle of the people of 
Puerto Rico, 
- The Soviet Ambassador’s answer is 
available in summary in the two-volume 
Report on the Tricontinental Confer- 
ence prepared by the OAS. 

The Soviet disclaimer, couched in very 
arrogant language, denied the Soviet 
Government's participation in the Con- 
ference and based its denial on the fact 
that the Soviet delegation was com: 
of representatives of Soviet “social—or 
better, public—organizations and not of 
the Soviet Government.” This is an old 
game played by the Communists, which 
unfortunately has often not been prop- 
erly understood and countered by the 
non-Communists States. 

We often speak, as did Secretary Rusk 
when testifying about the Consular Con- 
vention with the U.S.S.R., about “differ- 
ent systems of law, even of dissimilar 
systems of government.” However, it 
may well be that it is our lack of under- 
standing of the true nature of the Soviet 
state itself, or of any Communist-con- 
trolled state, for that matter, which 
makes it possible for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to use that kind of primitive, trans- 
parent disclaimer, as it did in the case 
of the Uruguayan protest, and many 
times before, as for instance, in counter- 
ing our protests against the Comintern 
activities in the 1930's. 

This lack of understanding of the na- 
ture of the Communist-controlled state 
is caused, first of all, by the fact that 
most political scientists in studying it 
are using a purely formalistic, positivis- 
tic approach, one based on study of ex- 
ternal characteristics of that State, and 
are ignoring the philosophy which cre- 
ated it and is motivating its operations; 
namely, Marxism-Leninism. 

Even a superficial investigation of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936 will discover 
some formal resemblance between the 
Soviet state machinery and that of a 
Western-type democratic state. There is 
a bicameral parliament, the Supreme 
Soviet, directly elected by the constitu- 
ency. There is the Council of Ministers, 
the highest executive and administrative 
organ of the U.S.S.R. state power—ar- 
ticle 64. > 

There is a separate Judiciary, with 
“independent judges, subject only to 
Law”—article 12. Chapter X contains 
what could superficially be defined as a 
bill of rights: “Basic rights and duties of 
citizens.” ‘There, however, the formal 
resemblance ends. 

In order truly to grasp the nature of a 
Commur ntrolled state, we must re- 
sort to its analysis from the point of 
view of a theory of state and law, ours 
as well as the Marxist-Leninist. We be- 


lieve that, to use Burke’s well-known 
definition: f 
A state a necessary, natural institu- 


tion, founded in the social nature of man, 


Marx; Engels, and especially Lenin, 
proceeding from the class viewpoint, saw 
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in every state an organization serving 
the ruling class. Logically, then, the so- 
cialist proletarian state is “only a weap- 
on of the proletariat in the class strug- 
gle. A special cudgel, rien de plus.” As the 
bourgeois state is believed by the Com- 
munists to be a dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie, the proletarian—socialist—state 
must exercise the dictatorship of its rul- 
ing class, that is, the proletariat or work- 
ing class. 

The doctrine of the dictatorship of the 
working class has since been the corner- 
stone of Marxist-Leninist state theory 
and practice. Soviet university text- 
books on the theory of state and law, 
elaborating on this doctrine, explain 
that— 

The dictatorship of the proletariat con- 
sidered as mechanism appears as a complex 
system consisting of a sum total of “levers” 
and “transmission belts” and “the directive 
force,” which is the [Communist] Party. 


It is further explained that— 

The Soviets with their executive machinery 
represent such levers and transmission belts; 
also, labor unions, cooperatives of all 
kinds, including collective farms, the Com- 
munist youth organization (Komsomol) 
numerous voluntary associations (for sport, 
defense, learning, etc.), which as a whole 
form the mechanism of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 


Thus, the state organs, the govern- 
ment in the broad sense of the word, 
are only transmission belts, or levers, 
used by the Communist Party to exercise 
its guidance, to direct, rule the so-called 
Socialist state. This has been reaffirmed 
as a constitutional principle in article 
126, which states: 

The most active and politically conscious 
in the ranks of the working class and other 
strata of toilers shall unite in the Com- 
munist Party, which is the vanguard of the 
toilers in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system, and the direc- 
tive body of all organizations and societies 
of toilers, both public and governmental. 


This gives the Communist Party an 
indisputable monopoly of power and 
control in every Communist-controlled 
state, together with the monopoly of 
nomination of candidates in an election. 

In the light of this analysis, one must 
reach the conclusion that the Soviet 
Communist leadership has a very low 
opinion of our intelligence and our un- 
derstanding of the workings of their so- 
called state, if they seriously disclaim 
any Soviet Government participation in 
the -Tricontinental Conference in Ha- 
vana by asserting that the head of the 
Soviet delegation, Sharif R. Rashidov, 
candidate-member. of the politburo of 
the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
places him among the 19 most important 
apparatchiks in the U.S.S.R., repre- 
sented only. public—social—organiza- 
tions and not the government. 

The Communist: Party itself is not an 
ordinary political party. It is a party 
of a new type, as the Communists them- 
selves have correctly defined it. Its 
novelty consists in the unique features 
of its historical mission as a substitute 
for the state and state apparatus and 
in the originality of its internal struc- 
ture. On one hand, it is a close hier- 
archial organization with a regular ap- 
paratus; on the other, it is an open mass 
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party with a membership of many mil- 
lions. Therefore, the party elite, the 
apparatchiks, virtually represent a party 
within a party. 

The Communist Party is not simply 
the sole ruling state party; it is not even 
a state within a state. It is the state, 
but a new type of state, according to the 
Communist doctrine. Its novelty lies 
in the fact that the hierarchy of official 
state legislative organs is only the 
executive-administrative machinery for 
carrying out the decisions and instruc- 
tions of a parallel hierarchy of formal 
executive party organs. A modern Com- 
munist state can exist without its official 
state apparatus, but it cannot exist with- 
out its party apparatus. Relationships 
between the party apparatus and the 
state apparatus are not those of coordi- 
nation but of subordination; this in itself 
eliminates dualism in rule. Lenin de- 
stroyed Russia’s old state organization in 
order to replace it with his new party 
machine. This machine was the system 
of partocracy, as it has been very aptly 
defined in a recent monograph, “The 
Communist Party Apparatus.” 

A Communist Party is a party of a 
new type also because of its international 
class character. The new program of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union of 
1961 describes it as— 

An inseparable part of the International 
Communist and Working-Class Movement. 
The tried and tested Marxist-Leninist 
principles of the proletarian internationalism 
will continue to be inviolable principles that 
the Party will follow undeviatingly. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union will 
continue to strengthen the unity of the in- 
ternational Communist movement, to de- 
velop fraternal ties with all the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties and to coordinate its 
actions with all the detachments of the 
World Communist Movement for the joint 
struggle against the danger of a new world 
war, for the interests of the working people 
for peace, democracy and socialism. 


There is a school of thought which 
denies, at present, any possibility of re- 
storing the former cohesion of the Inter- 
national Communist Movement. As 
evidence they list the Sino-Soviet rift, 
the rifts between the U.S.S.R. and the 
European Communist-controlled states, 
frictions due to supposedly increasing 
nationalism in those states, and so forth. 

I am afraid we may be ordering the 
funeral before the patient is dead. It is 
for this reason that this Senator again 
urges the Members of the Senate to insist 
that we be given the opportunity to con- 
sider the entire package, both treaties 
and trade legislation, intact rather than 
on a piecemeal basis. 

Mr. President, by way of summary, I 
should like to suggest again that as 
much as anyone would want to see the 
end of the cold war, as much as anyone 
would want to lessen the thrust and the 
brutality of the cold war, and the hot 
war in which we are engaged in Vietnam, 
ratification of this treay simply cannot 
be based upon the hypothesis or the 
proposition that there is a “new commu- 
nism,” or that there is a new partner- 
ship in the process of formation between 
the United States of America and the 
U.S. SR. 

There is simply nothing to indicate 
that the Iron Curtain is being formed 
into an open door. If anything, there 
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is reason after reason to conclude, from 
overt acts as well as from well defined 
and definite statements, and declara- 
tions by Communist leaders, that they 
do not mean to let up for one moment 
in that position and posture which has 
made it necessary for this country to 
have entered into the cold war in the 
first place, and to have continued it since 
that time—about 20 years ago. 

Certainly, there is nothing to indicate 
that they are going to abate one iota in 
their participation in the hot war in Viet- 
nam. And, we are engaged in a hot war 
with the Soviet Union there because they 
are supplying the armaments, the muni- 
tions, the supplies, and the war materiel 
without which the war would come to 
an early and definite end if delivery of 
those articles of war were suspended or 
ceased by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I urge two things: One, that the 
Senate not, at this time, advise and con- 
sent to the Consular Treaty before it. 
Two, that the Senate should, as a matter 
of fact, insist upon a discussion of all the 
related subjects in this proposed major 
and radical change in our foreign policy 
before disposing of any of the component 
parts thereof. 

It is only from that overall perspective 
that we will be able to render a decision 
which will be wise, and judicious. 

It is my hope that we will be able to 
sustain the position of a complete, over- 
all discussion when the matter before us 
comes up for final disposition. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, what 
the Senator says is very significant in 
the whole discussion that we are having 
about the desirability and undesirability 
of ratifying the consular treaty with 
Russia at this time of war. Admittedly 
she has become the arsenal of Hanoi and 
the sole source of military weaponry of 
modern design which is being used to 
continue the war there and is making it 
more difficult to obtain peace. It cer- 
tainly. is escalating our American 
casualties. 

It is certainly true also that deeds 
speak louder than words. 

The Senator alluded to the fact that 
in the Recorp of Friday, March 10, I 
placed in the Record for public scrutiny 
for the first time a list of the supplies 
now available for shipment to Russia 
in unlimited numbers and without 
license. 

I had this list printed in the RECORD 
because we have heard them described 
as nonstrategic and as peaceful goods. 
The facts are now before the public that 
the weapons are going from Russia to 
Hanoi. 

I thought it would be illuminating to 
note just what kind of American ship- 
ments have been made eligible to the 
Russians by President Johnson’s ill- 
advised and unprecedented Executive 
order of October 12, 1966. 

That astonishing but revealing list 
will be found beginning on page 6262 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 10, 
and extending to page 6266. 

I think it is illuminating reading for 
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the country, and I think it should be 
must reading for every Senator before he 
votes on the treaty. 

The Senator is aware that it was on 
October 12, 1966, that by Executive order 
President Johnson opened up these ex- 
ports in trade to Russia and other Com- 
munist countries without license and 
without limitation. 

The Senator pointed out that this act of 
appeasement and conciliation apparent- 
ly cid not serve very well the purposes: 
of amity between the two countries; 
that this had no impact whatso- 
ever on lessening the amount of war 
weapons which are being shipped by Rus- 
sia to Hanoi, and that it has been only 
recently that these tremendously sig- 
nificant helicopters have been supplied 
by Russia to Hanoi. 

The Senator would agree; I am sure, 
with the Senator from South Dakota that 
the helicopter activities of our American 
forces and our South Vietnamese allies 
have been one of the bright spots and 
one of the productive operations of our 
war effort. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Those activities have 
been among the most efficient and effec- 
tive forces in the waging of that war. 
They put us far ahead of the enemy. 
Yet, that “advantage” is being rapidly 
dissipated by the appearance on the 
scene of the Russian-supplied helicop- 
ters. ai 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely, and it was 
for that reason that the North Vietnam- 
ese Communists sent out that great 
Macedonian call to their comrades in 
Moscow, We must have helicopters.” 

They got helicopters, and they got heli- 
copters of the best possible design. They 
got a substantial number of these heli- 
copters and, of course, they got them 
from Russia. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And, very likely, with 
training by Russian helicopter pilots. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about that. That would follow the for- 
mula pursuant to which some 200 Migs 
have been supplied by the Russians to 
the Communists of North Vietnam in 
order to attack and destroy our Amer- 
ican Air Force. Those planes were also 
escorted and accompanied by well- 
trained Russian, Mig pilots who trained 
the North Vietnamese on how to use 
them with the maximum of effective- 
ness. 

Talking about deeds, I point out fur- 
ther that by his Executive order on Oc- 
tober 12, 1966, openly and directly de- 
fied the expressed desire of Congress— 
incorporated in rollcall votes in both the 
Senate and the House over the past few 
years—that these wartime exports to 
Russia he ended or curtailed, President 
Johnson opened the Pandora’s box for 
war-profiteering Americans to send any- 
thing listed on these pages of the REC- 
orp of March 10, 1967, to which I have 
just referred and which I have identified 
starting on page 6262. 

After President Johnson had done 
that, just exactly one fortnight later, on 
October 26, 1966, there was an Associ- 
ated Press story out of Moscow, corrob- 
orated by an Associated Press story out 
of Warsaw, in which those countries an- 
nounced that the Communists were send- 
ing an additional $1 billion worth of 
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military aid to Hanoi. Scarcely a device, 
I might add for ushering in a detente be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

It seemed to follow as the night fol- 
lows the day that, since the Russians had 
an additional source of material coming 
from the United States to shore up some 
of their consumer shortages and some 
of their consumer needs and some of 
their industrial deficiencies, they felt 
free to make available an extra 81 billion 
of aid to help defeat us in Vietnam and 
to destroy or decimate our American 
forces there. 

Certainly here is a deed not in the di- 
rection of amity, not in the direction of 
a detente, and not in the direction of 
trying to work out some conciliatory ar- 
rangements with the United States. 
There instead is a deed designed for the 
destruction of our war effort in Vietnam. 

It seems to me that kind of a deed 
speaks much more effectively than the 
words we hear on occasion emanating 
from Moscow. 

Mr. HRU SKA. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from South Dakota referred 
to this list of more than 400 nonstrategic 
items freed from export control between 
this country and the Soviet Union, I am 
reminded of the list of other things 
which have been done in the way of ben- 
efits and concessions and movements to 
try to mollify and appease the Soviet 
Union with never a return or reciprocal 
item advanced by the Soviet Union. 

In addition to the 400 nonstrategic 
items, for example, the President lists 
these other things in the state of the 
Union message: 

We have agreed to open direct air flights 
with the Soviet Union. 

We are determined that the Export-Im- 
port Bank can allow commercial credits to 
Poland, Hungry, Bulgaria, and Czechslo- 
vakia, as well as to Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

We have entered into a cultural agreement 
with the Soviet Union for another two years. 

We have started discussions with interna- 
tional agencies on ways of increasing con- 
tacts with Eastern European countries. 


Then he continues: i 

I ask and urge the Congress to help our 
foreign and trade policies by passing an East- 
West trade bill. 


There are other items, also. 

The point I wish to make is that con- 
cession after concession and act of ap- 
peasement after act of appeasement have 
been extended in favor of the Soviet 
Union and the other Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, with never a re- 
turn item, except to bite the hand of 
those who seek to make a little progress 
toward ameliorating or concluding the 
cold war. i 

Of course, the matter of 400 so-called 
nonstrategic items is a leader among 
those lists. In time of a hot war, such as 
that in which we are engaged, I should 
like to know what item contained in that 
list of 400 is nonstrategic. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr: HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In this day of modern: 
warfare, it is almost impossible, it seems 
to me, to single out any conceivable item 
we might export to Russia, in order to 
help her overcome a deficiency, which 
could not be definitely and accurately 
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termed a war item. Even if it were 
something ‘strictly: for consumer utiliza- 
tion, when a country needs to import an 
item of that kind, it does so because a 
desperate shortage of it exists at home. 

Once, Russia gets this consumer item 
from a country such as the United States, 
you automatically relieve a certain num- 
ber of the labor force, you relieve the 
pressures on certain amounts of raw ma- 
terial, you relieve the utilization of cer- 
tain. amounts of the mechanical: and in- 
dustrial complex of Russia. Lou free all 
those elements to start producing addi- 
tional war supplies. And the Russians 
need the additional war supplies because 
they are shipping so many of them, first, 
not only to Hanoi, where we are at war 
with their armaments and at war with 
their guns, but.also to other trouble spots 
of the world where they are tending to 
arm other nations and groups:so: as to 
make mischief for the United States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Another item was the 
extending of credits for American ex- 
ports to help in the construction of the 
Soviet-Italian Fiat automobile factory to 
be constructed in Russia, 

This is an extension of credits, Mr. 
President, at a time when the citizens 
of the great Midwest, engaged in farm- 
ing and ranching, find it difficult to ob- 
tain eredit: and when they do obtain it, 
they pay a high price for it. In face of 
our, dwindling gold supply and in face 
of the indirect but very effective: assist- 
ance to the North Vietnamese which re- 
sults therefrom, the administration is go- 
ing forwand to help the economic and the 
industrial productivity and to strengthen 
the position of the Soviet Union and the 
other Communist countries. Such action, 
simply does not make sense. 

Mr. MUNDT: The Senator is correct, 
The $50 million credit which we are ex- 
tending to the Communists for the pur- 
pose of helping them build that automo- 
tive plant is a credit which is underwrit- 
ten by every American citizen. We all 
have the ugly expectancy of having to 
pay more taxes or, in lieu of that, to go 
deeper into a national debt which has 
already lit the fires of inflation so maf 
the budget of every householder has s 
fered. In any event, if the Communists 
do not repay the $50 million, the money 
will have to be paid by the taxpayers or 
by the credit of the United States. And 
for what? To build an automobile fac- 
tory. And why do they want that? 

Every schoolchild knows that when this 
country is at war—and the wars get big 
and tough and consume a great deal of 
our armaments and much of our time 
and labor—the industry we turn to first 
is the automotive industry of the United 
States, in order to shift from making 
automobiles to making tanks, to making 
guns, to making planes. 

In this regard, we are actually lending 
$50 million to the Russians to enable 
them to manufacture, by 1969, when the 
plant is scheduled to be completed, addi- 
tional armaments to kill additional boys 
in a war which Very. likely will still be 
continuing in 1969, if we continue the in- 
sane policy of shipping to the fellow who” 
is providing the weapons to continue the 
war the things he needs to keep his coun- 
trý viable enough 80 that he can con- 
tinue the shipments. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful to the 
Senator from South Dakota for the con- 
tribution he has made to this discussion. 
In addition to furnishing warstuffs to 
Vietnam, however, the Soviet Union has 
been taking other actions which clearly 
show that the ratification of this treaty 
will not have any effect at all on the 
shortening of the cold war or even a 
slight letup in the war. 

There is the matter of the Soviet Union 
continuing to subsidize in a substantial 
way the only Communist nation in the 
Western Hemisphere—Castro’s Cuba. 
The Soviet Union: has been subsidizing 
Cuba consistently for a number of years, 
without any signs of a letup... Perhaps it 
is a fine, friendly action to a fellow Com- 
munist nation, but it does not indicate 
any desire on the part of ‘the Soviet 
Union to get to a point where it will 
lessen the cold war in which we are 
engaged. 

Another overt act on the part of the 
Soviet Union is its recent enlargement of 
the military budget for the coming year. 
The military budget of the Soviet Union 
has been constantly stepped up in the 
last 2 or 3 years because of the drain on 
their war reserves to furnish munitions 
and armament to the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong. 


A further factor is the installation of: 


the antiballistic missile system in various 
parts of the Soviet Union, posing for our 
country the necessity of meeting ‘that 
situation by a comparable step if we do 
not wish the Soviet Union to be in a mili- 
tary posture superior to ours. 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
enter into a consular treaty of this kind. 
The Soviet Union should do ‘something 
to indicate that such a step by the United 
States will be entertained as good faith 
for ending the cold war, or even a slight 
letup in it. We should consider the en- 
tirety of the package and not consider in 
attempted isolation, the ratification“ of 
the consular treaty. 

‘Instead of having some concrete, overt 
action by the Soviet Union along the 
lines:I indicate, we have had an outright 
rejection of the treaty as & part of the 
big package, and, in fact, an apparent 
rejection of the entire package. We also 
Have a stepping up of the hot war which 
Russia is waging against ‘the United 
States in Vietnam. 

The argument in favor of ratifying the 
consular treaty is, “We want to end the 
cold war, and therefore we ought to 
ratify this treaty.” This plea is not ap- 
plicable. There is no indication that a 
letup by the Soviets will take place in the 
cold war because of the ratification of the 
treaty, if the treaty should, unhappily, be 
ratified. 

The principal basis of the proponents’ 
arguments—those who favor ratification 
of the treaty—seems to be along this line, 
and it is to this line that I should like 
to devote the greater part of my remarks: 

First, it is said that we are dealing with 
@ new communism. 

Second, it is said, as appears in the 
state of the Union message by our Presi- 
dent: 

We are shaping a new future of enlarged 
partnership in nuclear affairs and in eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation in trade 
négotiations, in political consultation and 
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in working together with the governments 
and the peoples of, e Europe and the 
Soivet Union. ts 


There is a little intervening language 
and, then, continuing ) 


Our relations with the Soviet Union ard 
Eastern Europe are also in transition. 


We have language such as that re- 
ferred to and language such as that used. 
a week ago today in the city of Fulton, 
Mo., at Wes ter College by the Vice 
President, who said: 

It is my belief that we stand today upon 
the threshold of a new era in our relations 


with the peoples of Europe—a period of New 
Pogsgement; 

And I believe that this new period, if we do 
not lose our wits or our nerve, or our pa- 
tience; can see the replacement of the Iron 
Curtain bythe Open Door, 


Here we have these statements and a 
new commitment, a new further part- 
nership with the governments and peo- 
ples: of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union; and the statement “Replacement 
of the Iron Curtain by the open door.” 

They are all statements to the effect 
that there has occurred a change in the 
attitude, activities, and relationships be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union. 
Yet, nowhere haye we had any assign- 
ment of reasons, any proof, nor any in- 
dication that any of these things have 
occurred. Hopefully they will occur. No 
one will engage in more earnest or fer- 
vent hope that they do occur in due time 
than I and I know that that hope is 
shared by everybody, but we have to be 
realists. 

There is not only a lack of proof, but 
also there is much evidence to the 
contrary. 

Whatever changes they might show, 
their adamant and vigorous attitude 
points toward increasing an escalation 
of the cold and hot wars in which the 
Soviet Union is engaged against us, 
rather than the reverse. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is very deeply impressed with 
all that the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska has been saying. I think it is 
a masterful, thorough, and analytical 
presentation of things the Senate should 
be thinking about before we vote on this 
momentous question. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska in regard to the 
statement just made, if he agrees, that 
so far as we have been able to discern, 
there has not been one single overture 
or any act of softening, indicating that 
there is a new attitude toward us on the 
part of the Soviets. Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect, as far as the study, the reading, and 
the observations of this Senator are con- 
cerned. Ihave searched in vain for some 
act that could be construed in the light 
in which the Senator referred, and I have, 
been unable to find it. } 

Mr. COTTON. Knowing the thor- 
oughness with which the Senator from 
Nebraska undertakes all of his research 
before engaging in as important an ut- 
terance on the floor of the Senate as he 
has made, I am satisfied, that there has 
not been any significant change. 
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I wish to ask the following, question: 

If there had been any, change in the 
attitude of the Soviet Union, or if there 
had been made to our Government di- 
rectly or indirectly secretly or otherwise, 
any promise.or offer, or any suggestion 
that there might be a change, and that 
that change of attitude might be effected 
if we ratified this. treaty, does not the 
Senator from Nebraska think that every 
Senator, who has the solemn duty to 
vote on this ratification should, be in- 
formed. of that fact, and not have it 
merely, hinted at? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I agree with the Sena- 
tor.. If there are any secret communica- 
tions or unpublicized communications 
every member of the Senate should be 
informed of them, 

There have been rumors from time to 
time that they do exist but for high rea- 
sons of state they cannot be disclosed. I 
have never been able to track them down. 
I know that one of our- colleagues—I 
shall not undertake. to identify him; he 
can speak for himself if he wishes—came 
across rumors that two different. kinds 
of some classified reason that has been 
advanced by those in the executive de- 
partment; each was different from the 
other and did not include,reference to 
the other. 

If there are.such things they should 
be disclosed, and they could be disclosed 
insa discreet manner. We could con- 
sider them as classified, and for reasons 
of national security not disclose them. 
That would be one thing, but to deny that 
information, if any does exist, I think 
we should assume that there are no such 
reasons, and vote accordingly. «ai: 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator. from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I am sure the Senator 
from Nebraska is just as reluctant as 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
others in the Senate who have misgivings 
about this treaty, to stand in the way 
of any real step that might make our re- 
lations with the Communist world better 
in the future, and avert even in some 
small degree the possibility of nuclear 
war. I am sure he is just as reluctant 
as any of us are in that respect. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. I have declared 
that to be so in my statement and I re- 
peat it now. 

Mr. COTTON. If I interpret correct- 
ly what the Senator has just said, if he 
were informed in the strictest confidence 
by the responsible heads of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of any ‘real 
facts that would indicate that ratifica- 
tion of this treaty would hasten peace in 
the future, I know that he, as is true of 
many of the rest of us, would take that 
fully into consideration without divulg- 
ing the facts, if mee aue not be 
divulged. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no question 
about that, as far as my thinking and 
belief are concerned. 

Mr. COTTON. It is my understand- 
ing, as far as the Senator from Nebraska 
is concerned, and as is the case with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that at 
no time has any responsible person given 
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us any information, any real evidence 


that this treaty that we are urging upon 
the Soviet Union, that we are in a.sense 
supplicating them to accept, will have 
any more significance than our action in 
paying tribute to the pirates of Tripoli— 
before we rebelled and decided that we 
would not continue to pay tribute—while 
hoping that they would be kinder to us? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No such information 
has come to me from source in the 
executive departments. Other Senators 
will have to make their own disclosures 
as to what. may or may not have hap- 
pened to them in this regard. 

Getting back to the oft-repeated as- 
sertions that we are dealing with a new 
communism or are entering into a new 
partnership with the government and 
people of the Soviet Union, and the 
statement that the replacement of the 
Iron Curtain by the open door is immi- 
nent, and that all we have to have is 
patience and the other things that go 
with it, such as forbearance, I do not 
know how much more by way of appease- 
ment, perhaps, or modification we must 
display. On that subject, I wish to ad- 
dress myself to the proposition that there 
has been no change in the stance or in 
the program of the Communist Party. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HRUSKA: I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. As the Senator said, 
there has been no change. Am I correct 
in believing that in spite of the fact that, 
from time to time, we read in some of the 
press that there has been a thawing of 
the cold war, the Senator means that 
actually, as to basic principles or a 
change of objectives, there has been no 
noticeable change in, let us say, the last 
15 years??? 

Mr. HRUSKA. In that respect, I 
should like to expand my statement and 
correct any impression I may have cre- 
ated. There have been no changes for 
the better in the stance or in the pro- 
gram of the Soviet Union, so far as 
America is concerned. There have been 
some changes which have been to the 
harm, the detriment, and the expense of 


the United States, both in the program 


of the Soviet Union and in its activities. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true that be- 
cause of the so-called or alleged changes, 
it now seems, or has seemed in the last 
year or so, that the activities of the So- 
viet Union and around the world have 
been expanded? Is there not evidence 
that the Soviets were concerned in the 
Congo, in Cuba, and in many other areas, 
whereas 5 years ago they were not spread 
out in those areas? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no question 
about that. That subject was thoroughly 
canvassed in the tri-continental confer- 
ence of the Communist nations in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in January 1966. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not true, as I have 
put it in oversimplification, that for the 
past 30 years we have been the main 
door“ prize and still remain so, except 
that the conditions of our health are not 
so good now as they were 5, 10, 15, or 25 
years ago? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator puts it 
well, indeed. I certainly accept that 
characterization. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 


.HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield to 


the senator from Wyoming. 


Mr. HANSEN. The Senator from 


Wyoming is most impressed with the able 


and learned presentation being made by 


the Senator from Nebraska. 

All the mail which has come to my 
office since I became a Member of the 
Senate, taken together, excluding the 
consular treaty, has not approximated 
the interest evoked by the debate on the 
consular treaty. 

As the Senator from Wyoming under- 
stands it, the primary concern of the 
State Department in trying to secure the 
ratification of the consular treaty seems 
to be for the 18,000 Americans who visit 
Soviet Russia annually—at least, that is 
the number who visited Russia a year 
ago. 

By way of contrast, it might be ob- 
served that in 1966, 900 Russians visited 
this country. The number of Russians 


who come here seems not to fluctuate, 


but the number of Americans going to 
Russia has increased steadily. I think 
that we would be naive, indeed, to as- 
sume that ratification of this treaty 
would do anything but encourage fur- 


ther visitations to Soviet Russia, by 


American businessmen and tourists. 


To say that we cannot draw the line’ 


of demarcation between what are non- 
strategic materials and strategic mate- 
rials belies the fact. I do not kno how 
much of the Russian labor force last year 
was involved in the production of agri- 
cultural commodities, but I do know 
that not many years ago 47 percent of 
the Russian labor force was involved in 
trying to produce enough food for the 
Russian people. 
Senator from Nebraska, in saying that 
whatever we export to Russia helps to 
contribute to their warmaking capabil- 
ity, are precisely true: 

If we send food or anything else over 


to Russia, it will make them better able , 


to help destroy this country, as they are 
presently trying to do in Vietnam. 

I wrote to the Secretary of State 
a few days ago, expressing great mis- 
giving because this country proposes to 
authorize a $50 million loan to an Ital- 
ian automobile manufacturer to set up 
shop in Soviet Russia. 

As has been pointed out by the able 
Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. 
Corton], it is true that it is one and the 


same thing, so far as war-making capa- 


bility is concerned, when we talk about 
the manufacture of cars and the manu- 
facture of war armaments. How better 
could we assure the advancement of 
Russian capability to make helicopters, 
airplanes, tanks, and missiles than to 
contribute sophisticated machine tools 
and related technology to their auto- 
making capabilities? 

Thus, this subject concerned me and 
was the basis on which I wrote to the 
Secretary of Defense, denouncing the ac- 
tion and expressing my great concern 
over what it could do to our posture and 
our position in Vietnam. 

I know that all of us share the com- 
mon hope that we can soon resolve the 
conflict in Vietnam. I think the best 
way to resolve it is to achieve a position 
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of strength, to demonstrate our superior- 
ity on the battlefield, and to weaken the 
enemy. If he is weakened and sees that 
he cannot hope to prevail, then I sug- 
gest that he will be more inclined to sue 
for peace and want to sit down at the 
conference table and, resolve the conflict 
there. 

I repeat: the way to guarantee this 
result, in my mind, is to negotiate from 
a position of strength. It is in that con- 
text that we must review the consular 
treaty. 

It seems to me that anything we do 
which enables the Soviets better to sup- 
ply the forces of the Vietcong, better 
to assist the North Vietnamese people, 
will make more difficult the early resolu- 
tion of the conflict in southeast Asia. 

Therefore, I am convinced that the 
ratification of the Consular Treaty now 
will encourage more of our businessmen 
to go to Soviet Russia. They will know 
that they will have the protection of our 
consulates. They will know that if they 
do happen to get into trouble, the strong 
hand of Uncle Sam will be near by to 
help bail them out of that trouble. 

Mr. President, I appreciate, as we all 
do, the importance of better understand- 
ing among the nations of the world. I 
think that were it not for the fact that 
we are today involved in this conflict, 
there is every argument and every rea- 
son, and there should be every desire on 
our part, to enter into this sort of ar- 
rangement; but this is not the time. The 
priorities are set by the situation in 
southeast Asia. 

Because of that, I compliment the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for calling to our 
attention, as he has, the impact and the 
importance of this treaty. 

I believe that the President has men- 
tioned in his state of the Union message 
the different bridges we hope to build 
between our country and those behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

But, this is not the time to take steps 
to try to bring about a better detente with 
the Soviet Union, to try to bring about a 
better understanding with the other Iron 
Curtain countries, or to introduce an 
agreement which will weaken, not 
strengthen, America’s position in south- 
east Asia. Because of that I hope the 
Senate will consider well the very im- 
portant observations the Senator is 
making at this time. 

Mr. HRUSKA, The Senator is very 
generous in his comments, and I appre- 
ciate them very much. The contribu- 
tions he is making in regard to the sub- 
ject. at hand are very constructive. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I was called from the 
Senate Chamber, and have had an op- 
portunity to speak with a group of 
mayors of towns and cities in California. 
They asked me what the current busi- 
ness in the Senate was. I recommended 
that they go to the galleries and hear the 
discussion which the able Senator from 
Nebraska is propounding. 

I asked them what they thought would 
be the wishes and reactions of the people 
in their cities. They unanimously said 
that there was no question that the 
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people of their cities would be against 
the ratification of this treaty. 

I have noticed something else on which 
I should like the Senator to comment. 
Usually, as we get into discussions of 
this kind, we are overwhelmed with a 
flood of polls in newspapers and periodi- 
cals. I have seen no polls as to the 
wishes of the people with respect to the 
subject before the Senate at this time. 
I wonder if there is any particular sig- 
nificance to that fact. I wonder if the 
Senator has noted the lack of such polls. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We will continue to 
look for polls, to see what information 
may result. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska agree with the Senator from 
California that possibly the polls—and 
I am just old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve this is a representative form of gov- 
ernment and that I am here to repre- 
sent the best wishes of the people of my 
State—might well show that a great pro- 
portion of the people in the States would 
be against this treaty, and that there- 
fore some of its proponents had decided it 
would be better not to publish those 
polls? Does the Senator think that is 
a possibility? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There may be the pos- 
sibility that that is the reason the polls 
are not being published. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Has the Senator 
noticed, as this Senator has, sometimes 
with a little amusement, although we do 
not like to think lightly of such grave 
matters—I have noticed this for a num- 
ber of years—that whenever there is a 
strong sentiment on the part of people 
for proposals and programs that are 
espoused by those in power, the senti- 
ments of the people as expressed in polls 
are thrown in our faces day after day as 
the spontaneous outbursts of the indi- 
vidual beliefs of the great American 
people. But now, when there is a flood 
and if the Senator has had the same ex- 
perience I have had, perfectly over- 
whelming flood—of personal letters 
from the folks back home, protesting the 
ratification of this treaty, and begging 
us to resist it, we are told that these let- 
ters were all inspired. Now we are told 
that these letters were all the result of 
propaganda by organizations; that they 
do not represent the individual thoughts 
and deep feelings of individuals; and 
that we should disregard them? 

Has the Senator noticed that strange 
contrast of opinion as between when the 
people’s feelings are really their own 
feelings—as in this case—and when their 
feelings are not their own, but what 
someone else says they are. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator puts the 
matter in good perspective, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the comments 
on polls introduced by the Senator from 
California and commented upon by sev- 
eral of my colleagues are quite pertinent. 
I might raise the question, Where is 
George Gallup? Where is Louis Harris? 
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This subject has been debated and dis- 
cussed for well over a month, perhaps 
2 months. It is one of the most vital 
issues before the country. It is one of 
significant departure from all previous 
American history. The decision, one 
way or the other, will have an impact on 
the war in Vietnam. What more vital 
subject than this for the poll of the 
people’s thinking, Dr. Gallup or Mr. 
Harris? Is this a time for silence? 

I wonder if it is not pertinent to the 
fact that over the weekend the Senator 
from South Dakota had conversations 
with at least two important editors. I 
think it may have been three, but I will 
be conservative and say it was two. They 
very vividly told me they had been im- 
portuned by the State Department to 
write strong editorials in support of the 
treaty, and the editorials were forth- 
coming. 

I wonder what kind of pressures and 
propaganda are behind the desire to 
downgrade and ignore the wishes of the 
people, and not even to reflect them in 
polls such as those operated by Dr. Gal- 
lup and Mr. Harris on a host of other 
issues and then to go further and decry 
those who have opposed the treaty as 
simple automations, being inspired by 
someone else. One of our colleagues has 
3 called them crackpots or extrem- 
sts. 

I believe this is still a representative 
government, with the concept that on 
matters such as this we must get infor- 
mation and views of the people, who can 
expect some kind of response when the 
people make their wishes known by cor- 
respondence, telephone calls, and tele- 


grams. 

After all, who are the people writing 
us? How can a Senator assume the ar- 
rogant position that the only time the 
people are right is once every 6 years 
when they vote him into office; that the 
rest of the time the people are wrong; 
that we should ignore their opinions ex- 
cept on that on precious day, election 
day, when we get elected? 

It is these same people who pay taxes. 
It is the people who elect the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators that they send 
to Congress. These same people are 
supplying over 500,000 boys in uniform 
today, and they may have to do double 
that composite figure if the war goes on 
too much longer. I do not think it is 
right to downgrade them. 

I invite any Senator who will sit down 
and read his mail on this issue—not take 
the secondhand reports of his secretary 
or some staff member for it, but sit down 
and read the letter himself—to then ex- 
press his conviction on the floor that 
these letters are from crackpots and 
extremists. One Senator expressed the 
opinion that such letters were from 
“nuts.” Mr. President, these letters are 
not from “nuts.” These are not in the 
main letters from inspired sources. It 
is easy to spot inspired letters. We can 
easily recognize the same monotonous 
phrases. The letters we are getting are 
written by individuals who express their 
individual, serious views, as can be noted 
by the handwriting and viewpoints ex- 
pressed. Many come from serious stu- 
dents of American history. I think the 
people have some right to have from 
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Senators some expression as to their 
overwhelming judgment and desires, and 
that they are not to be kicked aside ar- 
rogantly by Members who say those let- 
ters are coming from crackpots and 
extremists and should be ignored. We 
should not hear, “Oh, I get letters 100 to 
1 in favor of opposing the treaty, but I 
am going to vote for the viewpoint of 
that one because I know his sentiments 
are sincere and genuine, and the rest 
are opinions reflecting some inspired 
viewpoint of other sources or from some 
extremist group.” 

I resent that view because to me it 
brushes aside the views of the people, 
which, in our representative form of gov- 
ernment, we should reflect and carefully 
consider. I resent the idea that we 
should swagger around and say that the 
people do not know what they are talk- 
ing about on the simple question of do 
we or do we not want to ratify a con- 
sular treaty with Russia in this time of 
bitter war? There are no top secrets 
involved. If the question involved were 
one about the wisdom of building or not 
building an antiballistic missile system, 
then we might be able to say that we 
must rely on the expert opinions of tech- 
nicians and scientists and specialists in 
nuclear warfare, and say that, wise or 
unwise, our decisions were going to have 
to be determined by the opinions of those 
experts. 

On this issue, however, Mr. President, 
the people are the experts, because they 
are the ones who will lose or profit. 
There is nothing complicated here; noth- 
ing confusing; nothing technical. It is 
merely a question of whether or not, 
in this time of war, we wish to do some- 
thing which inevitably must lead in the 
direction of encouraging those gun- 
makers in Moscow to ship more sup- 
plies to North Vietnam. On this issue, 
we have no technical or secret informa- 
tion which our constituents do not have. 

I was interested in the very eloquent 
and persuasive remarks by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen], who has 
made some exellent points in his dis- 
course. The question that the Senator 
from Nebraska is presently discussing— 
about what element of change, if any, 
has crept into this whole matter called 
communism, and if there has been 
change, has it been change which we 
should welcome and embrace and en- 
courage, or is it a change which indi- 
cates a greater degree of belligerency 
and greater degree of antipathy by the 
Communists against the best interests 
of the United States—is most pertinent. 

In the matter of East-West wartime 
trade, I think we have a case in point. 
I recall that Lenin said, back in 1921: 

All it is necessary to do is to bribe capi- 
talism with extra profit, so as to get the 
machines with which to defeat it economi- 
cally. 


That was Lenin’s Communist doctrine 
then, and of course it was he who wrote 
the bible of communism. He was the 
master and the architect of the Com- 
munist creed. 

It seems to me the students of com- 
munism overseas have today become the 
masters. Now they have taken that 
Lenin recipe seriously. They have car- 
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ried it to the logical degree that all it 
is necessary to do now in time of war 
is to bribe capitalism with extra profits 
to get it to supply the tools to kill its 
own sons fighting for freedom in Hanoi. 
That is a pretty serious extension of this 
Lenin doctrine but it fits it like the hand 
fits the glove. 

If it can be argued, as it probably will, 
that those who come from pastoral rural 
States do not have any great industrial 
machines, do not have any international 
banking houses, and thus perhaps are 
not qualified to talk about the intricies 
of international trade and the rich prof- 
its it is supposed to provide for certain 
people in this country, perhaps they 
will permit me to quote from a maga- 
zine which is seldom read out in the 
grassroots areas of our country. Let me 
present the testimony of a magazine 
published in one of the great financial 
centers of our land—Barron’s Business 
and Financial Weekly. 

On January 16, 1967, its front-page 
story was headed, “Dangerous Bridges,” 
with the subheading “Proposals for 
Expanded East-West Trade Rest on 
Shaky Ground.” I recommend that 
article to the reading of all of my fellow 
Senators. It is true that we do not have 
much chance to read this magazine out 
in the country areas of South Dakota; 
but I am happy to note that here one of 
the great metropolitan financial journals 
of this country looks with a skeptical eye 
on this “national desire” to develop ex- 
panded trade, to increase profits for 
some and to provide earlier death for 
others—all under the persuasive heading 
of “Building Bridges.” 

After arguing eloquently, through 
several pages, against the unwisdom of 
running the risk of prolonging a war 
which we in the Senate ought to be 
spending our time trying to shorten, in- 
stead of expanding; in its concluding 
paragraph the article says: 

There remains the final supreme con- 
sideration for any American businessman 
who may still hanker after elusive profit from 
selling to the Communists: He must decide, 
in his own private conscience, whether the 
profit is worth the personal risk that some 
day, sooner or later, on some near or distant 
battlefield, his neighbor's son or his own may 
be struck down by a weapon which his zeal 
for trade put into the enemy’s hands, 


Only those with very short memories 
can forget, Mr. President, that we learned 
this lesson—or should have learned it— 
back in 1940 and 1941, when proponents 
of the same line of thinking which urges 
us now to move in the direction of ex- 
panded trade with Russia were prac- 
ticing the fine art of selling scrap iron to 
the Japanese, to help them build their 
war machine, while some of us, the 
present speaker included, were moving 
around the country whenever oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and declaring our 
opposition in the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives. 
I served in the House of Representatives 
at that time. 

What happened? On Pearl Harbor 
day we found that our Pacific Navy was 
virtually destroyed, and more than 3,000 
American casualties had occurred, in an 
infamous surprise attack by the people 
to whom we were selling, for a profit, war 
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supplies less significant by far than the 
me supplies we are selling to Russia to- 

ay. 
At least it could be said by those ad- 
vocating such policy then, “We are not 
at war with Japan yet. They have not 
killed any American boys yet. You pessi- 
mists who believe there might be a war 
with Japan could be wrong. In the 
meantime, we are making extra plush, 
war-fed profits in America.” 

This administration cannot even use 
that defense today, Mr. President, be- 
cause 3 years after the heavy casual- 
ties began coming in, 3 years after 
the big war had begun in Vietnam, the 
present Commander in Chief, Mr. John- 
son, by a scratch of his pen, on October 
12, 1966, opened up the shipment of iron 
ore and scrap metal again, plus 399 other 
commodities, to the country then and 
now busy at the job of supplying the guns 
to kill American boys. 

It is no wonder, it seems to me, that 
Americans write in, in such vast num- 
bers—Americans who, we hope, will con- 
tinue to support this war effort until we 
are successfully out of it, but Americans 
who form part of the great body politic 
which is becoming growingly discon- 
tented with this whole curious war, which 
goes on and on, is now in its fifth year, 
and now we hear the same people who 
say, “We would like to do something to 
shorten it,” support this pagan formula 
to increase the traffic in blood, which is 
certain to prolong it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, so that 
I may ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with a remark just made 
by the Senator from South Dakota on the 
point that the people who are writing in, 
opposed to this treaty, are not “extrem- 
ists” or “crackpots,” or whatever term 
some of those who espouse.this treaty so 
ardently would apply to them.. I can say 
that my mail—and I know my people— 
reflects a sentiment very strongly against 
this treaty, and it is coming from some of 
the ablest, finest people in South Caro- 
lina, I believe that is typical of the kind 
of people who are writing about this 
treaty throughout the Nation. I believe 
it is typical of the members of Re- 
publican Party. 

Last Saturday evening, I had the 
pleasure of speaking to the Young Repub- 
licans of four States—Virginia, West 
Virginia; Kentucky, and Maryland— 
and the District of Columbia. When I, 
spoke to them for a few minutes on this 
consular treaty, together with other sub- 
jects upon which I spoke, I know that 
the terrific response I received shows 
that the Young Republicans represent- 
ing this area of our country are strongly 
opposed to ratifying this treaty. 

Mr. MUNDT.. And why not? They 
have to go to war along with other young 
Americans, to be shot at by the products 
which we help to fabricate by sending 
additional industrial supplies to the ar- 
senal of Hanoi. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Dakota is exactly right. 
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I believe that the more people study 
this treaty, the more they’ will become 
convinced that it is not in the best in- 
terests of this country. ; 

I have not heard one sound argument 
yet in favor of the-treaty. I have given 
nine specific arguments against it. I 
have not heard one sound argument yet 
to cause me to support the treatʒ. 

Mr. MUNDT: Mr. President, one of 
the ban ae ‘developments to the 
Senator from South Dakota is that he 
does not believe in the growing centrali- 
gation of power in the Nation’s Capital. 
After it has been concentrated in the 
hands ‘of a few dozen people, those peo- 
ple ‘are presumed to personify the au- 
thority of the people, and they are em- 
powered to exercise aüthority over all 
of us. 

One of my reasons for opposing this 
s0-called new liberalism is because it 
moves in the direction of placing fewer 
and fewer and fewer top-level officials 
in control of the lives of the remainder 
of us in the Country. 

My. quarrel is with the new liberals 
who believe in this concentration of 
power. 

The traditional liberals abominated 
both economic monopoly and political 
monopoly in the same breath. How- 
ever, our new liberals.,embrace politi- 
cal. monopoly. They abhor economic 
monopoly, as we all do, but they embrace 
political monopoly which is infinitely 


` worse, 


The new liberal would tip the pyra- 
mid of American government upside 
down, ‘with the people at the bottom and 
the power structure of government at 
the top. 

In this connection, some of the com- 
ments which I have recently heard made 
on the floor have disturbed me greatly. 
The ents have downgraded and at- 
tacked and ridiculed the statements 


contained in the mail received from con- 
scientious people who write in opposi- 


tion to this treaty. 


This reflects the growing sentiment 


among some public officials in this coun- 
try. It frightens me more greatly al- 
most than the consequences of the rati- 
fication: of this treaty. That involves 
the tehdency for some people in high 
positions—some of them elected, but 


most ‘of them appointed to develop an 


t contempt for the people who 
base their whole philosophy for the solu- 
tion of an economic or social problem on 
the concept: ““You can’t trust the people. 
You can rely only upon the politicians, 
only upon the Government, only upon 
the bureaucrats, only upon the snoopers, 
only tipon the administrators; and only 
upon the politicians.” I deny that lib- 
eral concept emphatically. 

I think politicians arë wonderful peo- 
ple. I am proud to call myself a poli- 
tlelan, but we do not have halos around 
our heads. We do not know the an- 
swers to all of the problems. 

-We come from among the people who 
write letters and who vote to keep us 
here. However, when we develop the 
attitude, as an elected or appointed pub- 
lic official, that people cannot be trusted, 
that people are always wrong, that peo- 
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ple have not any ethics, good judgment or 


sound sense, and cannot run a good bus- 
iness or a good school, that kind of 
‘Jiberalism,” concentrated in the hands 
of a few people with the right to shove 
everybody: else around, is totally and 
demonstrably wrong. 


It is nevertheless contained in the an- 


swers some people get back home to the 
letters they are writing on the Consular 
Treaty. I know, because, for one reason 
or another, my name has been listed as 
one of those leading the opposition to 
the ‘treaty. I get copies of a lot of let- 
ters received by my colleagues in the 
Senate; and also copies of the Senators’ 
replies when they disappoint or provide 
disenchantment to the recipients. 

I know some of the things that have 


been written by Senators to their con- 


stituents. The names of the Senators 
who wrote them could not be ‘dragged 
out of my mouth with a 20-mule team. 

But, I can say this: If any Senator 
from South Dakota ever wrote his con- 
stituents in that manner and manifested 
his contempt for the judgment and 
knowledge of individual citizens, those 
citizens would find some way to get rid 
of him before he served out his term, and 
I think properly so. 

I read the letters and I know what is 
being written. 

I am a little ashamed of the whole ap- 
proach that would try to condemn as an 
ignoramus; a crackpot, or a nut the 
mother of a son in Vietnam who takes 
her pen in hand and says: “I don’t think 
it Is Wise at this time of war to support 
and ratify this Consular Treaty.“ : 

I think the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is treating with one of the problems 
of our times, the whole question of 
whether we the elite, we the officials, or 
we the officeholders have this right to 
assume such lack of good faith or good 
judgment on the part of the people who 
write us in such great numbers in op- 
position to this treaty. 

I think the concept is wrong, and that 
the voice of the people in America still 
has a right to'be heard, and should’ on 
occasion be reflected in our public policy. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not a fact 
that this war would not be going on now 
if it were not for Russia providing North 
Vietnam with weapons with which to 


fight the war? 

Mr. . I think that can be 
fdctually demonstrated. I have heard 
many military people allude to the fact 
that the war in Vietnam would have been 
over at least 12 months ago if the Rus- 
sians had not supplied the sophisticated 
weapons with which to fight the war, 
and over 95 percent of the petroleum re- 
quired by the Vietnamese Communists to 
continue it. 

I Have yet to find a military man who 
will tell me how a country can fight a 
modern war without gasoline, oil, and 
petroleum. 

Those products go to Hanoi almost 
exclusively from Russia. 

If we want to find out how to end the 
war, we must figure out a way to get the 
Russians to quit supplying the materials. 
We cannot do that by kissing them on 
the cheeks and saying: “Go out and kill 
more men.” 


March. 13, 1969 


Mr. THURMOND. I visited Vietnam 


in December. I made a report after my 
visit in Vietnam where I spent a week, 
another week in that area of the world, 
Thailand, Burma, Japan, and bes 
countries. 

I read one brief paragraph trom my 
report: 

Russia's ROLE IN VIETNAM Wan 

The Soviet Union is furnishing North Viet- 

nam. anti-aircraft weapons, surface to air 


missiles, jet fighter planes, heavy artillery, 
artillery. rockets, machine, guns, rifles, am- 


munition, advanced radar system, ships, 
helicopters, trucks, heavy construction 
equipment, bridge building materials, oil 
mines, and other supplies with which to fight 
the war. Without the aid the Soviets are 


providing; North Vietnam and the Viet Cong 


would be unable to wage the war very long. 
Soviet Russia has it within her power to 
stop the war and bring the combatants to 
the negotiating table without delay. 


Mr. MUNDT. We can also: add to 
that list the MM ground- to- ground rock 
et which has proven so effective in kill- 
ing not only our American ‘troops, but 


also our allies there. 


That weapon is now being employed 


by our enemies in the South Vietnamese 
part of the conflict. 


Mr. THURMOND. I am convinced 


that if we ratify this treaty with Soviet 


Russia now, it will do at least two things, 


aside from other harmful effects. 

It will raise the prestige of the Soviet 
Union throughout the world by mislead- 
ing nations into believing that now the 
great United States, the most powerful 
nation in the world, has tremendous re- 
sbect for the Soviet Union and is will- 
ing to enter into agreements with the 
Soviet Union signifying that the United 
States is willing and able bs trust the 
Soviets. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am convinced 
that if we ratify the treaty, the treaty 
will cause other nations to wonder where 


the United States stands. The countries’ 


behind the Iron Curtain, the captive na- 


tions, will give up hope. They will feel’ 


that the last solid country, a country 
which could help to save them some- 
day, has gone over to the Soviet side. 

They will wonder whether we have 
gotten together with the Soviets and are 
just going to forget them and leave them 
where they are and do nothing to help 
thern in any way, shape, form, or fash- 
ion, to emerge from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

It seems to me that if we ratify the 
treaty, it will have a severe and serious 
psychological effect all across the free 
world. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator brings up 
an interesting point. 

Let us consider the case of an Ameri- 
can businessman who is traveling in Rus- 
sia in the Baltic area, visiting some of the 
cities of the Baltic States. 

Let us assume that he gets into trouble 
in Latvia. He decides to make use of this 
consular arrangement. It seems to me 
that by that very act we will be giving, 
ipso facto, recognition to the fact that 
Latvia and Estonia and Lithuania, those 
three great little brave Baltic Republics, 
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have now ceased to exist. And they will 
officially be recognized by us as forever 
part of the Soviet Union, because we will 


have been forced into the ‘position of 


working through our consular. officers 
with the Russian Government in that 
connection. 

The contrary side of the coin could also 
be true. Let us say they set up this con- 
sular office in Chicago, and a Latvian in 
this country gets into trouble in the 
United States and we put him in jail. 
Under the Consular Treaty, the Russian 
consular officer would have a right to talk 
to this Latvian citizen in jail, because 
we would have the consular treaty with 
Russia, and Russia claims control over 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. By rec- 
ognition of that fact, also, it seems to me, 
ipso facto, we have recognized a status 
of affairs which officially and directly our 
Government has refused to recognize. 

Many of the evolvements in this mat- 
ter, when we think them through, as to 
what will happen at the end of the road, 
give this innocent-sounding treaty much 
more significance than the fact that per- 
haps it can be beneficial on the average 
to nine Americans per year traveling for 
pleasure or profit in Russia. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does it not amount 
to de facto recognition by forcible inclu- 
sion of these nations—Estonia; Latvia, 
and Lithuania—into the Soviet empire? 

Mr. MUNDT. The State Department 
denies that automatically it is de facto 
recognition, and I acquiesce in and ac- 
cept their position. But the operation 
of the treaty will be such that, sooner 
or later, over there or in this country, 
we will have an American in trouble in 
Latvia or Lithuania, or a Lithuanian or 
an Estonian in trouble in this country, 
and the Russians, under the terms of the 
treaty—and they have a right to do so— 
will immediately insist upon being noti- 
fied and insist upon talking to him, as 
through consular officer. So, whether he 
wishes to see the Russian consular officer 
or not, the fact is that we must let the 
Russian representative talk to him. This 
is a de facto recognition at that point 
that those Baltic countries cease to have 
any independent status, and we might 
just as well turn out the light of hope 
that they will ever again: attain that 
status, so far as the United States is 
concerned. 

The Senate, which piously expresses its 
sympathetic attitude toward the captive 
nations by agreeing to a Captive Nations 
Week resolution every year, sympathiz- 
ing with them, can, by this Consular 
Treaty action, condemn them to the sta- 
tus quo so far as we are concerned, be- 
cause it will provide that de facto recog- 
nition and it will destroy their rightful 
and proper and enduring hope that, come 
some happy day, their homelands can 
once again be independent. 

Once you put them under the domina- 
tion of the consular operations, as this 
treaty does—on both sides of the water— 
as set up in the mechanics of treaty, you 
have provided a beautiful device for the 
Russians to express themselves, threugh 
actions, that they are in charge of the 
Baltic and other captive countries, and 
if we wish to have communication be- 
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tween the nationals of those countries 
and this country, Mother Russia and its 
consular, officers are the ones to pro- 
vide it. 

If this is not de facto recognition, I 
should like someone from the State De- 
partment to say what it is. 

Mr. THURMOND. We may pass reso- 
lutions in the Senate each year extend- 
ing our sympathy to the people of the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
but are we not, in effect, nullifying and 
counteracting such action when we take 
real action, which counts, by ratifying 
the treaty? 

Mr.MUNDT. At least, the representa- 
tives and the spokesmen in this country 
of the ve nations are unanimously in 
that belief. It seems to me that all the 
rules of logic, all the rules of precedence, 
and all the rules of international proce- 
dure indicate that these representatives 
of the captive nations are demonstrably 
correct; that what we are doing is creat- 
ing a pathway, and when we walk down 
this Consular Treaty pathway and it be- 
gins to function, this is the end of their 
hope of this country doing anything but 
recognizing the status quo and the fact 
that they are, indeed, permanently the 
captives and the satellites of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. THURMOND. I ask the Senator 
from South Dakota this question: If the 
Soviet law is so capricious that the U.S. 
consular employees need special immu- 
nity while in the U.S.S.R., is the time yet 
ripe to normalize travel and trade rela- 
tions with the Soviets? 

Mr. MUNDT. This kind of treacher- 
ous line of argument is encountered in 
connection with what is known as Execu- 
tive Reservation No. 2, on which the Sen- 
ate will vote on Thursday of this week, 
which is being opposed by some of the 
spokesmen for the treaty who say: 

No, this won't help cut down the ship- 
ments of arms to Hanol, and this won't make 
it more likely that we can work out an agree- 
ment and negotiation by using this diplo- 
matic tool to induce them to stop. All you 
have to do is to simply go along with them 
and say nothing, just go ahead and acquiesce 
and all will be well. 


As the Senator from Nebraska has 
pointed out, and as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] reaffirmed this 
afternoon, in this instance they have, us 
on our knees, crawling. to Moscow as 
supplicants, if we ratify the treaty. The 
Russians have not ratified it. They have 
not even presented it to their ratifying 
body. They want us to come crawling 
to them and say, “Please, would not you 
now ratify the treaty which we have rati- 
fied?” That is a miserable position in 
which to put Uncle Sam, if we are at- 
tempting to negotiate or to curtail the 
shipment of supplies from Moscow to 
Hanoi. 

It certainly follows that it is a capri- 
cious line of reasoning, which says, on 
the one hand, “you can depend upon the 
word of the Russians to move in the 
direction we want them to move”; but, 
on the other hand, “they have so many 
curious laws that they maliciously are 
arresting our citizens and we have to 
have a special consular treaty with them 
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‘I believe that the welcome news from 
Moscow over the weekend that they have 
agreed to release an American citizen, 
proves the argument that has been made 
on the floor of the Senate and before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
weeks; that if you have a little more 
rugged and determined exercise of diplo- 
macy with Russia on this side of the 
ocean, you can utilize without this 
treaty, through the diplomatic under- 
standings existing between all civilized 
nations, every kind of contact you need 
to induce them to release prisoners or to 
induce us to release prisoners. You do 
not need this unprecedented treaty, with 
all the problems attendant upon it, even 
in peacetime—but, in time of war; this 
treaty can become a signal to the world 
that others had not better tie too closely 
to Uncle Sam because we are also reach- 
ing out with a special arrangement of 
our own with their Communist enemy in 
Moscow. 

Mr. THURMOND. Seide people will 
take the position that the Soviet Union 
is evolving into’a peaceful country. Yet, 
the treaty that is before’the Senate for 
ratification has been violated 20 or more 
times since it was signed. Does that 
sound like the Soviet Union is evolving? 
If so, what does evolving mean? When 
are they going to live peacefully in the 
world and respect the dignity of a citi- 
zen and of all free people? 

Mr: "MUNDT. When the Senator 
from South Carolina and I began dis- 
cussing this matter and utilizing the time 
generously. granted us by the Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from Ne- 
braska was in the process of discussing 
whether there was an evolution in the 
Communist approach in Moscow. Per- 
haps I should bow out now and permit 
the Senator from Nebraska to answer 
that question and then to resume with 
the point he was developing when he 
bie interrupted by the numerous collo- 
quies. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, and 
I thank the able Senator from Nebraska 
for his kindness in yielding. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senator 
from South Carolina. ‘They have en- 
gaged in splendid colloquy: It has been 
constructive, enlightening, and very 
pertinent to the subject at hand. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say once more how very appreciative I 
am to the Senator from Nebraska for the 
able presentation he has made this after- 
noon. The Senator from Nebraska has 
placed the consideration of the Consular 
Treaty in its proper context. Certainly, 
this Nation has demonstrated for all the 
world to see that America desires no ex- 
tension of its control, or authority, or. 
jurisdiction over the people of any area 
anywhere in the world. 

The United States hopes, rather, for 
an extension of peace, and for an exten- 
sion of the right of peoples everywhere to 
self-determination through law and or- 
der. 

I share the hope of most Americans in 
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anticipating the time when we can, one 

nation with another, achieve a better un- 

derstanding and a greater accord than 
now exists. 

We cannot overlook the fact that this 
country has made great efforts since the 
end of World War II to bring about the 
sort of condition which will, we hope, 
someday, characterize the world. 

We have. contributed more than $125 
billion toward foreign aid and rebuild- 
ing war-torn countries. We have done 
everything we possibly could do to lessen 
war tensions, to bring about better un- 
derstanding, to bring about a better 
detente with the nations of the world, 
and particularly with those behind the 
Iron Curtain. But it seems to me that 
there is an analogy which ought to be 
considered as we discuss the Consular 
Treaty. It is that in the Congress of the 
United States we are discussing the wis- 
dom of providing in a bill the control of 
small arms. We recognize, or at least 
there are those who believe, that we want 
to bring about a diminution of lawless- 
ness, murder, and all acts attendant to 
crime in this country, and one of the 
ways to do that is to limit the supply or 
transshipment of arms. Yet we turn 
right around in this Consular Treaty and 
seem to think that there is no relation- 
ship between the Consular Treaty and 
the encouragement of businessmen to 
move into Russia, to have new trade with 
Russia, to supply Russia with goods, and 
that Russia will not have greater oppor- 
tunity to devote more effort to the manu- 
facture of warmaking materiel. We 
seem to find no relationship between 
that fact and our efforts to supply Rus- 
sia with 400-some-odd so-called non- 
strategic materials in the context of en- 
larging her general economic and hence, 
her warmaking capability. 

I suggest we ought to take into ac- 
count such consideration because, in my 
mind, there is a very real relevance be- 
tween our supplying Russia with any- 
thing today and Russia’s being able to 
supply Vietnam with warmaking mate- 
riel. 

Once again I want to record my appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska for having called to the 
attention of the Senate some very im- 
portant considerations that we ought to 
mull over seriously before we give our 
advice and consent to the implementa- 
tion of this Consular Treaty. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter dated February 28, 
1967, from the Members of Congress for 
Peace Through Law, addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FOR PEACE 
THrRovcH Law, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1967. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As members of 
the Steering Committee of Members of Con- 


gress For Peace Through Law, we declare 
our support for the proposed Consular Con- 
vention with the Soviet Union. 

Having studied the terms of the treaty, it 
is our conviction that this convention pro- 
vides practical benefits and protection for 
the thousands of U. S. citizens who visit the 
Soviet Union annually, as well as those U, 8. 
Officials and employees who serve in that 
country. 

“We recognize the Consular Treaty as a 
priority step toward the expressed purposes 
of this group: “To coordinate congressional 
concern into specific action for the develop- 
ment of international cooperation.” Ac- 
cordingly, we are urging our membership to 
join us in the effort to gain widespread sup- 
port for its ratification. 

(Signed) Joseph S. Clark, Chairman; Con- 
gressman Jonathan B. Bingham; Senator 
John Sherman Cooper; Congressman Donald 
M. Fraser; Senator Jacob K. Javits; Congress- 
man Robert W. Kastenmeier; Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy; Senator Eugene J. McCarthy; 
Congressman Patsy T. Mink; Congressman F. 
Bradford Morse; Congressman Benjamin 8. 
Rosenthal; Congressman Richard S. Schwei- 
ker. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order of 
March 9, 1967, that the Senate, in exec- 
utive session, stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, adjourned until 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 13, 1967: 
U.S. MARSHAL 


Walter N. Lawson, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of South 
Carolina for the term of 4 years to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-242, ap- 
proved October 7, 1965. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be general 

Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army) 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be general 


Lt. Gen. James Karrick Woolnough, 018709, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named Penang to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

William A. Garrett, Fort Payne, Ala. in 
place of H. J. Horton, retired. 

James M. Ford, Gadsden, Ala., in place of 
W. T. Boyd, retired. 

ARKANSAS 


Dean P. Duboise, Hackett, Ark., in place 
of L. H. Johnson, transferred. 


Sa ͥ r, 
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8 C. Holt, Jr., McRae, Ark., 
of F. Henry, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 

Ben R. Taylor, Durham, Calif., in place of 
F. S. McNabb, retired. 

Lloyd G. Wood, Idyllwild, Calif., in place 
of R. P. Patton, retired. 

Gerald McGinnis, Lynwood, Calif., in place 
of C. R. Parker, deceased. 

Stella L. Davis, Walnut, Calif., in place of 
H. A. Davis, deceased. 


COLORADO 


Carl B. Larned, Golden, Colo., in place of 
Z. M. Pike, retired. 

Paul F. Dearmin, Idaho Springs, Colo., in 
place of C. A. Brown, deceased. 

Burdette S. Stone, Rifle, Colo., in place of 
Carleton Hoffmeister, retired. 


DELAWARE 


Bernard P. Lynch, Frankford, Del., in place 
of C. A. Boothe, retired. 

G. Edgar Williams, Middletown, Del,, in 
place of A. I. Stafford, retired, 


FLORIDA 


Clifford C. Betts, Okeechobee, Fla., in place 
of R. C. Arnold, removed. 


GEORGIA 


Dessie P. Jeanes, Union City, Ga., in place 
of A. F. Gray, retired. 


IDAHO 


Lenorah G, Shaeffer, Nezperce, Idaho, in 
place of W. S. Shaeffer, deceased. 

Lorin F, Widdison, Rexburg, 
place of P. W. Petersen, resigned. 

Cameron H. Edgar, Troy, Idaho, in place 
of H. A. Krier, retired. 

John A. Albertini, Wallace, Idaho, in place 
of L. C. Harris, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Bobby J. Horner, Armington, III., in place 
of T. B. Zimmer, retired. 

Albert L. Dussliere, East Moline, Ill, in 
place of F. T. Huggins, retired, 

Robert D. Yordy, Flanagan, II., in place 
of M. D. O’Brien, retired, 

Donald R. Clark, Freeport, III., in place of 
T. C. Tavenner, retired. 

Leona M. Vogt, Hillsale, bt 5 
H. M. Feaster, retired. 

Clark D. McKenna, Kankakee, III., in place 
of G. P. Ravens, retired. 

Sarah E, Jones, Latham, IIL, 
R. D. Waddell, retired. 

Bernard S. Olinski, Northbrook, II., in 
place of F. H. Miller, retired. 

John W. Hoban, Riverton, Ill., in place of 
W. A. Schulke, retired. 

Daniel. J. Sullivan, Rochelle, Ill., 
of E. P. Hayes, retired. 

Evelyn M. Haigh, Steward, III., in place of 
B. M. Hewitt, retired. 

Janet M. Monahan, Strawn, II., in place of 
P. M. Rusterholz, retired. 


INDIANA 


Hubert N. Ellis, Hazelton, Ind., in place 
of Gertrude Armstrong, retired. 

Karl T. Hammerle, Liberty, Ind., in place 
of J. E. McMahan, retired. 

George W. Moore, Modoc, Ind., in place of 
B. J. Bales, retired. 

Wendell J. Van Riper, Noblesville, 2 in 
place of Arthur Heiny, retired. 

IOWA 

Thomas K. Hardy, Bloomfield, Iowa, in 
place of B. M. McClanahan, transferred. 

Donald E, Roseland, Gilman, Iowa, in place 
of F. E, Wynn, retired. 

Wyatt W. Vance, Milton, Iowa, in place of 
G. S. Morgan, retired. 

Leland J. Hart, Oskaloosa, Iowa, in place of 
L. L. Snyder, retired. 

William C. Miller, Pilot Mound, Iowa, in 
place of H. L. Pritchard, removed. 

Nyle F. Wegener, Walcott, Iowa, in place 
of L. E. Gasseling, retired. 
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Rodger L. Johnston, West Liberty, Iowa, in 
place of H. F. Lewis, retired. - 


KANSAS 


Marion W. Mooberry, Cheney, Kans., in 
place of F. A. Ryniker, retired. 

Frank Lill, Emporia, Kans., in place of G. 
K. Jackson, retired. 

James H. Kusel, Kensington, Kans., in 
place of H. C. Brunow, transferred. 

Ronald Sidebottom, Kinsley, 
place of B. A. Bieber, retired. 

Mary B. Porter, Mayetta, Kans., in place 
of O. G. Thomas, deceased. 


KENTUCKY 


William S, Jenkins, Central City, Ky., in 
place of J. R. Lawton, retired. 

Edwin T. Elliott, Harrodsburg, Ky., in place 
of C. H, Grimes, retired. 

Thomas R. Abell, Leitchfield, Ky., in place 
of H. P. Meredith, retired. 

Joseph R. Cox, Livermore, Ky., in place of 
M. C, Shoplick, retired. 


LOUISIANA 


Quincy J. Lemoine, Moreauville, La., in 
place of I, J, Dufour, retired. 


MAINE 


John L. Ross, Gorham, Maine, in place of 
E. B. Files, retired. 


MARYLAND 


George E. Rosensteel, Emmitsburg, Mad., 
in place of L. H. Stoner, retired. 

Daniel C. Robertson, Gaithersburg, Md., in 
place of M. A, Spalding, retired. 

Hubert L. Harden, Olney, Md., in place of 
E. G. Armstrong, retired. 

Melvin B. Grimes, Owings Mills, Md., in 
place of M, G. Richardson, transferred. 

Edward R. Grimes, Sykesville, Md., in place 
of W. V. Bennett, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Urban R. Whalen, Big Rapids, Mich., in 
place of G. A. Wright, Jr., retired. 

Bertha M. Kurtz, Comins, Mich., in place 
of H. D. Winton, transferred. 

Loy H. Roe, Rudyard, Mich., in place of 
P. C. Carr, retired. 

Elanor L, Tanner, Salem, Mich., in place of 
J. A. Thomasson, deceased. 

Lawrence A. Frith, Vermontville, Mich., in 
place of R. K. Kilpatrick, transferred. 


MINNESOTA 


Kermit W. Thorsland, Milan, Minn., in 
place of H. H. Moe, retired, 

Carlton G. Hess, Pipestone, Minn., in place 
of W. J. Crook, retired. 

Morris A, Johnson, Renville, Minn., in place 
of D. L. Randleman, deceased. 

John L. Bystrom, Sauk Rapids, Minn., in 
place of F. P. Schroeder, retired. 

Wayne M. Viesselman, Trimont, Minn., in 
place of Arthur Conlin, retired. 

N MISSISSIPPI 

Mildred M. Blair, Caledonia, Miss., in place 
of C. E. West, retired. 

Charles E. Monroe, Dennis, Miss., in place 
of E. K. Campbell, retired. 

John B, Waller, Enid, Miss., in place of 
N. B. Hughes, retired. 

Edward S. Thompson, Grenada, Miss., in 
place of R. D. Sharp, deceased. 

Julian P. White, McComb, Miss., in place of 
J. A. Fellows, resigned. 

Jesse H. Carter, Philadelphia, Miss., in place 
of J. L. Posey, retired, 


MISSOURI 

John J. Strode, Grandview, Mo., in place of 
P. L. Myers, deceased. 

Ellis M, Huston, Windsor, Mo., in place of 
B. B. Cooper, retired. 

MONTANA 

Hugh Heily, Columbus, Mont., in place of 

J.P. Graham, deceased. 


Kans., in 
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Milton M. Sloan, Whitefish, Mont., in place 

of G. W. Duffy, r 8 
NEBRASKA 

Cecil G. Hutt, Lexington, Nebr., in place of 
G. W. Lincoln, retired, 

Carl F. Eman, Oxford, Nebr., in place of 
V. C. Penny, transferred. 

Marvin R. Holz, Paxton, Nebr., in place of 
I. H. Roberts, retired. 

tr NEVADA 


Betty P. Keep; Jackpot, Nev., in place of 
I. W. Weighall, removed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Norman T, Fecteau, Exeter, N.H., in place 
of A. D. Holmer, Jr., retired. 
Tadeusz Lepianka, Franklin, N.H., in place 
of H. J. Proulx, deceased. 
Ralph J. Lavallee, Goffstown, N.H., in place 
of L. H, Watt, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY 
Alfred W. Conrads, Andover, N.J., in place 
of E. D. Hill, retired, 
Geraldine B. Nyce, Califon, N.J., in place 
of M. H. Pill, retired. 
Lee M. Evans, Newport, N.J., in place of 
E. B. Moncrief, retired, 
Belford L, Cox, Port Elizabeth, N.J., in 
place of F. M. Cox, retired. 
Frank J. Antine, Secaucus, 
established September 1, 1964. 
Hermine B. Kuhl, Three Bridges, N.J., in 
place of Eva Case, retired. $ 
Walter A. Forrest, Westwood, N.J., in place 
of K. H. Schlupp, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Frank J, Viola, Bronx, N.Y., office estab- 
lished October 2, 1962. 
Jerome P. Meyer, Corfu, N.Y., in place of 
Celestine Reynolds, retired. 
Kathryn S. Rose, Elka Park, N.Y., in place 
of M. H. Bunt, retired, 
Howard D. Holland, Hadley, N.Y., in place 
of V. B. Hawk, retired. 
Regina V. Myers, Kill Buck, N.Y., in place 
of E. L Brownell, retired. 
Patrick J. Reilly, Larchmont, N.Y., in place 
of P. A. Lane, retired, 
Joel C. Stein, Locust Valley, N.Y., in place 
of D. C. Merritt, retired. 
John W. Ball, New Berlin, N.Y., in place 
of L. A. Schermerhorn, retired. 
Lloyd R. Milliman, Palmyra, N.Y., in place 
of E. R. Perrin, resigned. 
Anthony F. Biscone, Ravena, N.Y., in place 
of F. J. Leedings, retired. 
Dyas W. Carden, Scarsdale, N. v., in place 
of T. D. Sullivan, retired. 
Katherine I. Bristol, Schuylerville, N.Y., in 
place of W. R. Reel, removed, 
Ida M. Marlatt, Shokan, N.Y., in place of 
Betsy Von De Osten, retired. 
Sarah J. Keene, South Colton, N.Y., in 
place of L. H, Selleck, deceased. 
Francis J. Foote, Valois, N. V., in place of 
J. E. Hawes, declined. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Crayteen A. Brown, Cedar Falls, N.C., in 
place of P. J. Harmon, removed, 
Ralph C Jones, Crumpler, N.C,, in place of 
Frank McMillan, retired. 
Roscoe D. Franklin, Glade Valley, N.C., in 
place of J. R. Thompson, retired. 
Jeannine W. Winstead, Leasburg, N.C., in 
place of M. S. Rittenbury, retired. 
Norris C, Long, Southport, N.C., in place 
of Niels Jorgensen, resigned, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
John P. Wheelihan, Ellendale, N. Dak., in 
place of F. C. Cowles, retired. 
Roger O. Lunde, Mohall, N. Dak., in place 
of T. J. Dougherty, retired. 
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OHIO 


Joan C. Dickerson, Alpha, Ohio, in place of 
L. D. Glass, deceased. 

Paul L. Rider, Lancaster, Ohio, in place of 
A. F. Rabb, retired. 

Russell J. Krueger, Oberlin, Ohio, in place 
of G. D. Keller, deceased. ; 

Donna V. Miller, Somerdale, Ohio, in place 
of M. E. Robb, retired. i 


OKLAHOMA 


Jetta J. Wiseman, Gate, Okla., in place of 
U. E. Mixon, retired. 

Laura E. Vaughan, Kiowa, Okla., in place 
of F. D. Arnold, retired. 


OREGON 


Harry M. Stevenson, Canyonville, Oreg., in 
place of N. J. Hanson, deceased. 

Claude B. Allen, Gold Hill, Oreg., in place 
of H. D. Force, retired. 

Mildred V. DeMastus, Unity, Oreg., in place 
of R. V. Beam, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Martha D. Ridgway, Allenport, Pa., in place 
of C. F. Ferren, retired. 

Doris L. Oldham, Fishertown, Pa., in place 
of Faye Wolfe, resigned, 

Lester S. Poorman, Lock Haven, Pa., in 
place of J. P. Dennehy, retired. 

Bernard J. Brashears, New Oxford, Pa., in 
place of G. M. Bower, retired. 

Floyd F. Plasterer, Shippensburg, Pa., in 
place of J. P, Hockersmith, Craley. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Carlisle E. Hammett, Converse, S.C., in 
place of E. S. Drake, retired, 

Frederick W. Dantzler, Holly Hill, S. O., in 
place of Wade Waddill, resigned. 

Douglas W.. McMillan, Mullins, S.C., in 
place of P. L. Rogers, deceased. 


TEXAS 


Herbert M. Cole, Beaumont, Tex., in place 
of F. S. Braden, deceased. 

Lee R. Moreland, Canyon, Tex., in place of 
W. M. Higdon, retired. 

William C. Galloway, Corsicana, Tex., in 
place of C. E. Rittersbacher, retired. 

Jack Q. Durham, Cotuffa, Tex., in place of 
A. E. Tarver, retired. ` 

Jack King, Junction, Tex., in place of U. D. 
Kindrick, retired. 

Laura M. Maney, Natalia, Tex., in place of 
©. M. Maney, retired. 

Carroll L. Robertson, Paducah, Tex., in 
place of B. F. Hobson, retired. 

Wiliam R. Brooks, Sterling City, Tex., in 
place of H. M. Xnight, retired. 

Willa M. Chandler, Tuleta, Tex., in place of 
Esther Selgelid, retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Harold H. Copenhaver, Atkins, Va., in place 
of P. W. Atkins, retired. ` 

Doris H. Noel, Daleville, Va., in place of 
L. C. Kessler, retired. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Glenn W. Thompson, Barboursville, W. Va., 
in place of T. M. Green, retired. 
$ WISCONSIN 
Oswald R, Curtis, Hazel Green, Wis., in 
place of M. T. Carns, retired. 
Walter J, Wessely, Kewaunee, Wis., in place 
of William Wright, retired. 
Howard L. Newman, Markesan, Wis., in 
place of J. E. Davidson, resigned. 
Robert A. Otzelberger, Menomonee Falls, 
Wis., in place of C. N. De Laura, deceased. 
Emil W. Plain, Oconto Falls, Wis., in place 
of G. C. Flatley, resigned. 
WYOMING 
Betty J. Leonard, Bairoil, Wyo., in place of 
E. A. Weisenberger, deceased. 
James H. Fuller, Torrington, Wyo., in place 
of O. J. Colyer, retired. 
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Address by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien at the Fourth Annual Postal 
Parley of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Inc., Washington Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 9, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


‘Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker; during 
the fourth postal parley. of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association held. in 
Washington, D.C., last week, our Post- 
master General addressed the parley on 
March 9. 

I wish to bring Postmaster General 
O’Brien’s speech to the attention of my 
colleagues and include it at this point in 
the REcorp: \ 


I am pleased to join with you once again 
in this Annual Postal Parley. 

I am particularly pleased because one of 
the problems facing all Postmasters General 
is to make some unusual contribution to the 
postal service. Since Postmasters General 
are human too, the satisfaction from this 
accomplishment comes not only from better 
postal service but from the assurance that 
it will immortalize his:name in the annals 
of postal history. | 

Postmaster General Benjamin. Franklin, 
we all remember, was known for two achieve- 
ments: lightning mail delivery and fiying a 
kite during office hours, 

Postmaster General Montgomery Blair 
introduced City very—which was the 
beginning of the urban traffic problem as we 
know it today. 

Postmaster General John A. J.-Creswell 
determined that the opening of mail bags 
should be at the top, and in a brilliant 
clarifying directive, ordered that ‘the top 
should be located opposite the bottom. 

Postmaster General James N. Tyner, after 
having lost several carriers on the Alaska 
run, introduced the snowshoe to the postal 
service. b z 

Postmaster General Amos Kendall, in what 
can only be considered a partisan move, di- 
rected that the horse on our seal should for- 
ever move toward the right. : 

th so many illustrious predecessors hav- 
ing introduced so many significant changes 
to stamp their administrations, I was some- 
what worried about how the O’Brien period 
might be recalled. Well, I find I need not 
worry. As you know, we have been busy 
placing 100 self-service post offices around 
the nation. Just the other day, up in New 
York State, a man by the name of Caminsky 
innocently approached one of our new Mma- 
chines. 

He wanted to buy a 25-cent stamp. It 
was eleven o’clock at night, there was a 
strong northwest wind blowing, and the tem- 
perature was about 8 degrees above zero. 
Maybe it was the cold. I don’t know. But 
when he pressed the button, the red light 
turned on, the machine made a funny noise, 
and—nothing happened. Mr. Caminsky 
pressed again, and a stamp popped out: And 
then another, and another, and another. 
Until there were 2,780—worth $695.. Did you 
ever try getting hold of 2,780 stamps in a 
stiff wind? At 8 above zero? At 11:00 at 
night? Well, Mr. Caminsky did it somehow. 
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And, being an honest citizen, he turned them 
in to the post office. 

But the point is that now I will forever 
be known as the Postmaster General who 
introduced the first pari-mutual post office 
in the world. And with a pay-off of 2,780 to 
one. 

And I am also afraid that I will be known, 
perhaps less favorably, as one ot the unfortu- 
nate line of Postmasters General, Repwbli- 
cans and Democrats, who had to go before 
the Congress and ask for a rate increase. 

Now rate increases, to use an understate- 
ment, are not popular. * 

They are not popular with the individual, 
they are not popular with business, they are 
not popular with the Congress, and certainly 
they are not popular with me. I do not 
achieve any measurable satisfaction from 
having to request and to defend a rate in- 
crease. i 

But, I submit, I have an inescapable-duty 
to ask for this increase. The Magna Carta 
of the Postal Service—the Postal Policy Act 
of 1958—clearly spells out the requirement 
that postal income and expenditures should 
be approximately equal, and that rates 
should be adjusted from time to time if 
expenditures and income are not equal. As 
you well know, this fiscal year our expendi- 
tures and our income are out of balance by 
e million after subtracting public service 
items. "3 

As the President stated in his Budget Mes- 
sage: 

“To provide improved services, to cover pro- 
posed pay increases for postal workers and 
arpay omeny the remaiñing postal deficit, a 
postal ra ncrease is both necessary and 
desirable.” Moy 

Right now, no category of mail is payin 
its way, other than first-elass and air mail, 
and the cost coverage in those classes of mail 
is nearing the break-even ‘point. 

The Postal Policy Act considered it proper 
that first-class mail pay more than its cost 
due to the preferred service such mail re- 
ceives. 

So, we will ask for an additional one-cent 
on first-class and air mail. This is a 20 per 
cent increase, estimated to produce an addi- 
tional $536 million in revenue. 

The Fiscal 1968 Budget calls for $700 mil- 
lion in revenue from postal rate increases 
which on an annual basis will amount to 
some $800 million when fully effective. Your 
arithmetic is as good as mine, so I will 
simply say that the difference between what 
we can raise with a one-cent increase on 
first-class and air mall and what we need in 
revenue must come from the other classes of 
mail. Our goal is to distribute the rate in- 
creases on as equitable a basis as possible. 

But the simple fact is that on second and 
third-class mail and on fourth class mail 
other than parcel post, we Iose money on 
every item we handle. 2 

The situation reminds me of a haberdasher 
in my home town of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Whenever anyone went into his store 
to buy a suit he always made the same 
remark. Shaking his head sadly, he would 
say, “I lose money on every sult I sell.” Once 
I asked, “If you lose money on every suit you 
sell, how do you make a profit?” “Volume,” 
he answered, “volume.” 

Well, unfortunately, he never told me his 
secret of turning a loss into a profit through 
volume. I wish he had. For we have plenty 
of volume... 80 billion pieces worth. And 
over 83 billion for the next fiscal year. The 
third-class mail segment of that volume has 
shown amazing growth in recent years, re- 
flecting the healthy nature of the direct mail 
business in the United States today. 

Let’s look at mail volume changes in both 
pieces and pounds. 
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In the 13 years from 1953 to 1966, the De- 
partment's mail volume rose 48 per cent. 
, the major services, third-class mall 
rose faster than all others. Mailings at bulk 
rates increased 73 per cent and third- class 
subject to single- piece rates increased 51 per 
cent. T ‘ 

Also, between 1953 and 1966, bulk-rate 
third-class volume in pounds increased by 
175 per cent. ; a í 

Certainly, third-class mail is an important 
instrument of commerce, and statistics 
clearly show that its importance is increas- 
ing from year to year. 

In considering this healthy growth, I am 
reminded of a cartoon I saw a few weeks ago. 
A group of executives were sitting around 
the conference table at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. The Chairman was 
standing before this group and saying: “I 
regret to announce that despite govern- 
mental interference in business and a never- 
ending snarl of bureaucratic red tape, our 
corporation has the highest net income in 
its history.” 

I hope you will recall how well your in- 
dustry is faring—I believe Bob DeLay ‘said 
recently you'll grow another 5 per cent this 
year—when you assess the higher rates we 
propose for third-class mail. 

We recognize that many of your members 
have incurred costs in complying with the 
bulk rate ZIP Code pre-sort regulations. It 
is for that reason that we will ask the Con- 
gress to postpone the effective date of rate 
increases on second-class and bulk-rate 
third-class mail six months beyond that of 
first-class and air mail—to January 1, 1968. I 
might add, that if it were not for your co- 
operation with the pre-sort program, it would 
have been necessary to ask for rate increases 
earlier. 5 

What can you expect, in turn, from the 
Post Office Department? 

I want to pledge to you today that you 
can expect from us our concerted efforts to 
remove every remaining barrier to the most 
productive employment of our resources. 

Some of these barriers are the result of 
past developments. Some reflect lack of ac- 
tion when action was needed; others, action 
taken but not conducive to good manage- 
ment, . 

The most significant barrier that faces us 
is one we are in the process of surm ing 
it is the archaic nature of our mall handling 
methods. . Sa 

Mail handling today is in the position the 
cotton industry was in 1820, a quarter of a 
century after Elfi Whitney introduced the 
cotton gin. But we don’t have any single 
instrument that will revolutionize mail han- 
dling the way the cotton gin did for cotton 
processing. We do have proven hardware, 
such as letter sorters, edger stackers and 
facer cancellers, and h promising ma- 
chines already in the production line, such 
as the ZIP Code reader. : 

We are confident that through our, re- 
search and mechanization program, coupled 
with a strong effort to modernize our physi- 
cal plant—and to build new major post 
offices that are specific to our needs and 
are located in the right places—we can re- 
duce to an absolute minimum the horse- 
and-buggy methods of hand processing of 
mail. 

Our budget request, now being considered 
by the Congress, is a measure of our efforts 
to surmount the barrier of insufficient tech- 
nology and research. af >» 

In that budget we asked the Congress for 
more than 8300 million for modernization. 
This includes a 40 per cent increase for re- 
search and engineering, the seedbed of fur- 
ther progress, and a 46 per cent increase for 
plant and equipment. 
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The income from higher rates will go 
far to help pay for this forward thrust in 
technology. And, have no doubt that un- 
less we modernize, rates will continue to 

Some have pointed ‘out to me that this 
year the total difference between. postal rev- 
enue and postal costs—including the public 
service element—comes to 1.2 billion dollars, 
or about the same amount that salary and 
fringe benefit costs have increased since 1962. 

Lest anyone draw the’ conclusion from 
these figures, that postal édlaries are lush, 
‘and that high labor costs are behind the 
gap between revenue and income, permit 
me to point out a few often overlooked 
facts about the postal worker. 

First, if anything, we are ‘uncompetitive 
in many areas. For example, many of you 
‘have no doubt seen the signs on D.C: Transit 
buses offering $6,900 for beginning bus driv- 
ers. While, of course, the two jobs are not 
identical, while bus drivers make more money 
here in Washington than in many other 
cities, and while our fringe benefits are 
greater than those in much of private in- 
dustry, a postal clerk or carrier must work 
15 years to reach that figure. Moving people 
around by bus is important; but, so is mov- 
Ing the U.S. mails. ' 

Hence, despite a 28 per cent increase in 
average postal pay during the past five years, 
I am not satisfied that we are paying our 
employees what they should be paid: And 
neither is President Johnson. That’s why 
he’ recommended a pay pease in ‘his 
Budget Message. ’ 

Second, I think we often overlook the high 
productivity of the American postal worker. 
Dividing our total mail volume by our total 
number of employees, we find that the aver- 
age. employee handles more than 114,000 
pieces Of’ mall a year. This compares to 
96,000 for Switzerland, 94.000 for The 
Netherlands, 73,000 for Belgium, 62,000. for 
Germany, 59,000 for France, 56,000 for Great 
Britain, 47,000 for Italy, and 31,000 for Japan. 
And none of these other nations deals with 
a postal delivery area of 3,600,000 miles com- 
plicated by dispersed suburbs, urban sprawl, 
coagulated traffic, , Ande) skyscraper office build- 
ings. 

In other words, my friends, each American 
postal worker handles as much mail as two 
French or German ‘workers and more 
than three Japanese postal workers. = 

So, our employees are performing well. 
And they deserve to have both a living wage 
and the most modern mail handling tools 
we can secure. 

One final barrier remains: The barrier of 
organization. I do not refer merely to our in- 
ternal organization chart, with its boxes and 
lines. These I can change, or get changed. 
Rather, I refer to the entire nature of the 
Post Post Office Department itself, as it has 
evolved since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 
We joined the President's Cabinet, for ex- 
ample, in 1829. There were many good 
reasons for that step. The Post Office was 
one of the principal policy arms of the Fed- 
eral Government in 1829. During our his- 
tory, we were the channel for various forms 
of Federal assistance, such as roadbuilding, 
the newly developed steamship, and the in- 
fant railroad and airline industries. 

Since 1829, there have been many changes 
in our society and in our way of life. New 
forms of communication and transportation, 
undreamed of then, are commonplace now. 
Our national goals today would not be recog- 
nized by generations of frontiersmen only 
beginning’ the long struggle to win the West. 
Despite these enormous changes that have 
swept by, the Post Office Department remains 
essentially what it was back in the 19th 
Century. 

I have promised the President that I will 
achieve his mandate of superlative 
service, Hetice, I will follow the 30 10 of 
improved service wherever it leads. What- 
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ever experience and logic tell me is required 
to achieve better service, I can promise you 
I will not hesitate for one instant to recom- 
mend to the President. 

In the weeks and months ahead, T intend 
to continue to study this problem intensive- 
ly, and I will also speak out more definitely 
on my conclusions as to the need for a new 
look at our traditional concepts and a new 
set of goals for the Postal Service. 

Many people feel the Postal Service to be 
a mundane, uninteresting oroa of our na- 
tional life. 

I disagree entirely. We fort a vital link 
in the tide of communication on which 
moves so much of our business and: social 
life. I dream of the day when that link 
will be unbreakable, and when the excellence 
of our service will match the importance 
of its contribution to the nation. And Iin- 
tend to settle for no less than the fulfill- 
ment of that goal, b 
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Miss Angela Kruse / 
EXTENSION bet REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO) 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the fu- 
ture of America lies with our youth. It 
is they who will be responsible for the 
future direction of American society: It 
is important, therefore, that we have an 
accurate picture of our youth. All too 
often, what we hear and read gives us 
the impression that our young people are 


‘irresponsible, apathetic, or self-seeking. 


Though most people know this to. be un- 
true, little publicity is given to the ma- 
jority of young citizens who constantly 
strive to better themselves and to make 
a contribution to our society. 

It is refreshing, indeed, a pleasure to 
relate the successes of one such, young 
citizen. 

Miss Angela Kruse, a senior at Lourdes 
Academy in Cleveland, is a ‘National 
Merit Scholarship finalist. During her 
4 high school years, Angela has been an 
honor student and was chosen for the 
National Honor Society. She is first in 
her class’ academic standings, outrank- 
ing 151 other seniors. Angela is not only 
a brilliant student but just as important 
has been an active and useful citizen by 
participating in a wide range of student 
activities. Angela is president of the 
Christian Action Council—sodality— 
serves on the student council, writes for 
the student literary magazine, Prism, and 
is a member of the Mission Club. She was 
student director of her senior’¢lass play, 
“South Pacific,” which played to three 
Sou houses during its January presenta- 

ons. 

Her evenings have been equally well 
spent. Both last spring and again this 
fall she took evening classes, in astron- 
omy and data processing. 

Angela’s National Merit Award, won in 
competition with thousands of ‘seniors 
throughout the United States, reflects 
the hard work and drive she first learned 
at home. 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
Kruse, are proud of their daughter, for 
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not only does; tain an active 
academic schedule, but she also works in 
the family-owned photo studio on week- 
ends and after school. 

This family pride is reflected many 
times over. I am proud that such a 
young lady devotes so much of her time 
to activities that benefit others. I am 
also happy to point out that I feel she 
is representative of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American youths who daily go 
about preparing themselves to be useful, 
worthwhile citizens. 

Maybe we do not read about these 
young people as often as we should. But 
our country can continue to be in safe 
hands with the high quality of young 
citizens like Angela Kruse. 

My personal congratulations for a job 
well done are extended to this young lady. 


"School Safety Patrol 
EXTENSION cn REMARKS | 


HON. DON | EDWARDS. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker; springtime is again approach- 
ing, and with it comes the annual parade 
down Constitution Avenue by the school 
safety patrol boys and girls. 

Knowing of their effectiveness in pedi 
tecting some 19 million boys and girls 
each day, I am introducing a joint reso- 
roan to honor these dedicated boys and 

Is) i f 3 

As I said last year when I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 921, which was 
later signed into law by President John- 
son as Public Law 89-412, these boys and 
girls are (deserving of every honor. Sma 
recognition.” 

Their belts, badges. and rainopats ‘are 
familiar to most Americans. This ma- 
terial, along with manuals used by the 
patrol members, is generally provided by 
automobile clubs associated with the 
American Automobile Association. i 

The AAA is also the coordinator of 
the Washington parade, and: sponsors 
it along with the District of Columbia 
public schools, the Metropolitan Police 
Department, the’ National Park Service, 
and the District of Columbia parochial 
schools. 

Over 20,000 boys and girls will march 
in the parade this year on May 13th. 
They will represent over 20 States, and 
I might point out that even the State 
of California will have a delegation at 
the parade. The expense, of course, pro- 
hibits us from bringing as many boys and 
girls to the parade as we would like.. 

At this time, I want to urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in introducing 
similar joint resolutions so we can honor 
these over 900,000 patrol members who 
attend 40,000. different schools in the 
United States alone. In addition, there 
are an additional 156,000 patrol mem- 
bers serving in 20 foreign countries—a 
truly international program of dedicated 
service by students to their fellow 
students. De 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 14, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a.m., and was called to order 
by the Acting President. pro tempore 
(Mr. METCALF). 

“Rear Adm. James W. Kelly, Chief of 
Navy Chaplains, offered the following 

prayer; 


Eternal Lord God, may we as men cul- 
tivate and develop the great spiritual art 
of carrying on a dialog through prayer 
with Lou. There have been so many 
times when we have been in need and 
have called upon You for help. Your 
grace, mercy, wisdom, and strength were 
imparted to us. For this, Lord God, we 
express gratitude. 

We thank You today for this sacred 
place and these men here and their dedi- 
cation to purposive activity. In their in- 
volvement with the affairs of this Nation 
and the world, help them to perform 
their duties in exemplary fashion and to 
serve You, their country, and fellow man 
with dignity, honor, and devotion—for 
these men we humbly thank You and 
pray Your blessing ever to be upon them. 

May their hearts always be warm with 
love for You and the people of this great 
Nation: 

May they be persevering when things 
are difficult, serene when things are ir- 
ritating, and stubborn for what is right. 

Bless, we pray, our President in his 
leadership and our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, airmen, coastguardsmen, and 
civilians in Vietnam and their families 
here in the homeland—be with them as 
they keep holding high the lamp of truth, 
freedom, courage, and sacrifice. 

Help us as a nation to be united in 
the realization that the cost of purchas- 
ing and maintaining freedom with re- 
sponsibility is valid and meaningful. 

In Your name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday, March 13, 1967, was dis- 
pensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS AS IN LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, as in legislative 
session, and that each Senator’s state- 
ment therein be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrv of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works were authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 
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On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Business and Com- 
merce of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
nominations, was communicated to the 
eee by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 827. An act to amend the Presidential 
Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

H.R. 829. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to provide exemp- 
tions for certain operations of the House of 
Representatives from taxes imposed by that 
act and the District of Columbia Use Tax 
Act; 

H.R. 831. An act to amend the act of July 
11, 1947, to authorize members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department, the U.S. 
Park Police force, and the White House Po- 
lice force to participate in the Metropolitan 
Police Department, Band, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 834. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act of February 11, 1929, to remove the dol- 
lar limit on the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims of the District of Columbia in 
escheat cases; 

H.R. 836. An act to amend section 15-503 
of the District of Columbia Code with re- 
spect to exemptions from attachment and 
certain other process in the case of persons 
not residing in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 1487. An act to amend section 10 of 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, so as to;require reports of col- 
lisions in which motor vehicles are involved; 

H.R. 1944. An act for the incorporation of 
the Merchant Marine War Veterans Associ- 
ation; 
H.R. 2529. An act to amend the act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Washing- 
ton Channel waterfront; and 

H.R. 3371. An act to authorize voluntary 
admission of patients to the District of 
Columbia institution providing care, educa- 
tion, and treatment of mentally retarded 
persons. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 827. An act to amend the Presiden- 
tial Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

H.R. 829. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to provide exemp- 
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tions for certain operations of the House of 
Representatives from taxes imposed by that 
act and the District of Columbia Use Tax 
Act; 

H.R. 831. An act to amend the act of July 
11, 1947, to authorize members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department, the 
US. Park Police force, and the White 
House Police force to participate in the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department Band, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 834. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act of February 11, 1929, to remove the dollar 
limit on the authority of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims of the District of Columbia in 
escheat cases; 

H.R. 886. An act to amend section 15-503 
of the District of Columbia Code with respect 
to exemptions from attachment and certain 
other process in the case of persons not resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 1437. An act to amend section 10 of 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, so as to require reports of collisions 
in which motor vehicles are involved; 

H.R. 2529. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1960, relating to the Washington 
Channel waterfront; and 

H.R. 3371. An act to authorize voluntary 
admission of patients to the District of Co- 
lumbia institution providing care, education, 
and treatment of mentally retarded persons; 
<r the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 

H.R. 1944. An act for the incorporation: of 
the Merchant Marine War Veterans Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 49. A bill to revitalize the American gold 
mining industry (Rept. No. 67). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. OLARK, 
Mr. Cooprr, Mr. Fonc, Mr, GRUENING, 
Mr. InovyE, Mr. Javits, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr, Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Prouty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. Risicorr, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
WILLTAuMs of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Youna of Ohio): 

S. 1263. A bill for the incorporation of the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUcCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself Mr. 
Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr, HICKENLOOPER, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
MercaLr, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Typrnes, Mr. YaRsor- 
ouecH, and Mr. Youne of Ohio): 

S. 1264. A bill to provide specific support 
for voluntary family planning programs in 
friendly foreign nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1265. A bill to repeal the authority of 
the President to proclaim modifications of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
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under the Automotive Products Trade Act 
of 1965 and to terminate modifications of 
such schedules heretofore proclaimed under 
authority of such act; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1266, A bill for the relief of Ahmad Ab- 
bas Ghomi, Mohammed Ali Tarkeshian, and 
Mostafa Tarkeshian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho): 

S. 1267. A bill to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1268. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ruben 
H. Ruiz-Montalvo; 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gon- 
zalo G. Rodriguez; and 

S. 1270. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Borges Caignet; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

8. 1271 A bill to promote planning and 
development in air transportation and air- 
ports; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 
S. 1272. A bill for the relief of Jerry Lester 


Wheeler; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. BAYH: 


S. 1273. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 

Metanias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TYDINGS: . 

S. 1274. A bill for the relief of Donald C. 

Goewey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1275. A bill to provide for the early tran- 
sition to a fully voluntary military manpower 
procurement system by further improving, 
upgrading, and strengthening the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1276. A bill for the relief of Dr. Delfina 

M. Ibalio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1277. A bill relating to the appointment 
of U.S. marshals and the appointment and 
promotion of deputy U.S. marshals; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1278. A bill for the relief of Dr. Flori- 
berto S. Puente; 

S. 1279. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fran- 
cisco Montes; and 

S. 1280. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
Pereira; ‘to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT): 

S. 1281. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to carry out the activities of 
Federal Committees for Development Plan- 
ning in Alaska; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1282. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to curb the tax-exempt 
financing of industrial or commercial facil- 
ities used for private profitmaking purposes; 
and 

S. 1288. A bill to amend section 103 of the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to remove the 
tax exemption for interest on State or local 


obligations issued to finance industrial or. 


commercial facilities to be sold or leased 
to private profitmaking enterprises; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSon when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1284. A bill to amend section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in order to 
facilitate the naturalization of certain aliens 
or noncitizen nationals who have served 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Vietnam hostilities; 

S. 1285. A bill to amend section 328 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act relating to 
naturalization through service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 1286. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to facilitate the immi- 
gation of aliens seeking to enter the United 
States to perform labor of a type for which 
there are not sufficient workers available in 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 1287. A bill to establish a Board of Visa 
Appeals with jurisdiction to review deter- 
minations of consular officers and immigra- 
tion officers refusing or revoking the issuance 
of nonimmigrant or immigrant visas or re- 
fusing the granting of conditional entries 
to aliens outside the United States; 

S. 1288. A bill to provide a statute of lim- 
itations with respect to the deportation’ of 
aliens from the United States; and 

S. 1289. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
which unjustly discriminate against natural- 
ized citizens of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appears un- 
dera ree heading.) 

y Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 4280. A bill to provide for a national 
program of flood insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a te- heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1291. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Kirk Patch; 

S. 1292. A bill for the relief of John Sar- 
delis; and 

S. 1293. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims 
of certain individuals who performed serv- 
ices as civilian guards at the U.S. Naval 
Academy; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 

S. 1294. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO EXTEND CONGRATULATIONS OF 
CONGRESS TO PARLIAMENT OF 
CANADA ON OCCASION OF CEN- 
TENNIAL OF THE CONFEDERA- 
TION OF CANADA 


Mr. AIKEN submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) to extend 
congratulations of Congress to Parlia- 
ment of Canada on occasion of centennial 
of the confederation of Canada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
AIKEN, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


fession. 
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A FEDERAL CHARTER FOR THE FAIR 
CAMPAIGN PRACTICES: COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for 
more than 10 years the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee has fought hard and 
effectively to improve the climate of 
American politics. The struggle has not 
been easy nor have the final goals been 
achieved, but we are much, much closer 
to the ideals of democracy because of the 
work of the men and women who are 
dedicated to cleaning up political pollu- 
tion in campaigns. 

When the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee first was organized, the casual 
imputation of disloyalty and the blatant 
distortion of facts were becoming com- 
mon campaign tactics. There was no set 
of principles to measure the conduct of 
campaigns; there was no forum to debate 
the fairness of candidates’ charges and 


countercharges. 


A code of fair campaign practices was 
established in 1954 with the help of a 
number of U.S. Senators who were dedi- 
cated to the ideals of their political pro- 
Over the years, the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee has publi- 
cized the code, has convinced candidates 
to adhere to the principles it sets forth, 
and has pinpointed violations. And the 
committee has served as the forum for 
consideration of the propriety and the 
truthfulness. of campaign statements. 

The committee has not only been a 


force for good within the profession of 


politics; it also has worked with schools 
and colleges to instill a knowledge of the 
practical working of honest politics in 
the voters of tomorrow. It has developed 
teaching aids and other background ma- 
terial to show that hard-fought and ef- 
fective campaigns need not be dirty cam- 
paigns. 

Political campaigns are becoming 
cleaner, As the vicious invective of cam- 
paign oratory is replaced by the rea- 
soned thought of political discussion, the 
candidate who plays dirty politics loses 
the trust of the voter. A clean cam- 
paign—an all-out political contest with 
the issues honestly presented and force- 
fully debated—gives the voters a clear 
basis for choice. And a choice thus 
solidly based gives the people better po- 
litical servants and the Nation a better 
Government. 

To recognize the national scope, effect 
and stature of the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee and to help all of us 
achieve the goal of clean and effective 
political contests, I ask the U.S. Congress 
to grant the organization a national 
charter. Political campaigns fiercely 
fought but fairly conducted are an abso- 
lute necessity to the life of our demo- 
cratic society. The Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, as the single objective, 
bipartisan national organization solely 
dedicated to this goal, needs and deserves 
the support which a national charter will 
provide. 

Mr. President, I am glad to say that I 
am joined by some 25 cosponsors in the 
Senate, Senators - BARTLETT, BURDICK, 
CARLSON; CASE, CHURCH, CLARK, COOPER, 
FONG, GRUENING, INOUYE, JAVITS, Mc- 
GEE, METCALF, MILLER, MONDALE, Moss, 
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MUSKIE, PELL, ProuTy, PROXMIRE, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and Younc of Ohio. I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill for the 
incorporation of the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHuRrcH in the chair). The bill will be 
receiyed and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD., 

The bill (S. 1263) for the incorpora- 
tion of the Fair Campaign, Practices 
Committee; introduced by Mr. KUCHEL 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1263 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following named persons: Honorable Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Harry Louis 
Selden, Washington, District of Columbia; 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss, New York, New 
York; Mr. Philip M. Stern, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; ~ Honorable Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Hon- 
orable Harry S. Truman, Independence, Mis- 
souri; Honorable H. Meade Alcorn, Junior, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Mr. Carl Ally, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut; Mr. Samuel J. Archibald, 
Kensington, Maryland; Honorable William 
Benton, Southport, Connecticut; Honorable 
James A, Farley, New York, New York; Mr. 
Bruce L. Felknor, Armonk; New York; Rabbi 
Louis Finkelstein, New York, New York; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rudel Gatov, Kentfield, California; 
Honorable Guy M. Gillette, Cherokee, Iowa; 
Honorable Léonard W. Hall, Locust Valley, 
New York; Honorable Paul G. Hoffman, New 
York, New York; Mr. Palmer Hoyt, Denver, 
Colorado; Mr. George F. Jewett, Junior, San 
Francisco, California; Mr. Vann M. Kennedy, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Mr. Herman S. Kohl- 
meyer, New Orleans, Louisiana; Bishop John 
Wesley Lord, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia; Mr. Joseph Martin, Junior, San Fran- 
cisco, California: Honorable Stephen A. 
Mitchell, Taos, New Mexico; Mr. A. C. Niel- 
sen, Junior, Chicago, Illinois; Mr: Louis Nizer, 
New York, New York; Mr. John Nuveen, Chi- 
cago, Tilinois; Mr. Richard Ravitch,’ New 
York, New York; Mr. N. C. Templeton, Sacra- 
mento, California; Mr. Ernest G, Weiss, 
Armonk, New York; Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and their 
associates and successors, are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate of the 
District of Columbia, where its legal domicile 
-shall be, by the name of the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee (hereinafter referred to 
as the corporation“), and. by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion and the powers, ‘Umitations, and restric- 
tions herein contained. i 

COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sg. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
‘the first section of this Act, acting in person 
or by written proxy, are authorized to com- 
plete the organization of the corporation by 
the selection of officers and’ employees, the 
ian tip "ofta constitution and bylaws not 
lineonsisteht with this Act, and the doing of 
such other acts as may be necessary for such 
purpose. 
srt PURPOSES OF CORPORATION È 

` Seo. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be: To élevate the standards of ethics 
and morality which prevail in the conduct, of 
campaigns for, election to political offices on 
the National, State, and local levels (includ- 
ing primary elections, as well as general elec- 
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tions), and covering party positions within 
the various political parties as well as public 
„offices, including without limiting the fore- 
going, collecting information concerning 
campaign practices through studies of yari- 
ous media (such as press, radio, television, 
mail, and public platform) and through di- 
rect contact with the various candidates; to 
give wide publicity as to the requirements of 
the laws of the several States and the Federal 
Government concerning such practices; to 
stress the importance to the proper function- 
ing of the American form of government of 
ameliorating any evils inherent in such prac- 
tices; and to solicit contributions of money, 
securities, or other property, real or personal, 
or rights or services of any nature to carry 
out the foregoing: 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have the 
power— 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


seal; 

~ (4) to choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with any 
Act of Congress or any law of any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, firm, or individual and to 
hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, subject, however, to applicable provi- 
sions of law of the District of Columbia or of 
any State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of property which may be held by, or (B) 
otherwise limiting or controlling the owner- 
ship of property by, a corporation operating 
in the District of Columbia or such State; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, en- 
cumber, and otherwise alienate real, person- 
al, or mixed property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes. of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
all applicable provisions of any Act of Con- 
gress or of any State law; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 


NONPROFET, NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORA- 
TION: DISSOLUTION 

Sec. 5. (a) The corporation is organized 
and shall be operated exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes and not for pecuniary profit, 
and no part of its income or assets shall inure 
to the benefit of any of its members, direc- 
tors, or officers, or shall be distributable 
thereto otherwise than upon dissolution or 
final liquidation of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not have or issue 
Shares of stock, nor declare or pay dividends. 
> (c) No loans shall be made by the corpora- 
‘tion to its officers or directors, or any of 
them; and any directors who vote for or as- 
‘sent to the making ofa loan or advance to an 
officer or director of the corporation, and any 
officers. -participating in the making of any 
such loan or advance, shall be jointly and 
severally liable to the corporation for the 
amount of such loan until the repayment 
thereof. 

(d) Upon dissolution or final Nquidation 
of the corporation, after discharge or satis- 
faction of all outstanding obligations and 
Uabilities, the remaining assets, if any, of 
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the corporation shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the determination of the board 
of directors and in compliance with the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the corporation and 
all Federal and State laws applicable thereto. 

(e) The corporation and its officers and 
agents as such shall not contribute to any 
political party or candidate for publie office. 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights, privileges, and 
designation of classes of membership shall, 
except as otherwise provided in this Act, be 
determined as the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation shall 
have the right to one vote in each matter 
submitted to a vote at all meetings of the 
members of the corporation. 


GOVERNING BODY 


Sec. 7. The supreme governing authority 
of the corporation shall be the board of 
directors thereof, composed of citizens of 
the United States who shall be elected from 
the membership of the corporate organiza- 
tion as shall be provided by the constitution 
and bylaws: Provided, That the form of the 
government of the corporation shall always 
be representative of the membership at large 
and shall not permit the concentration of 
control thereof in the hands of a limited 
number of members or in a self-perpetuating 
group not so representative. The meetings 
of the national conyention may be held in 
any State or territory of the United States 
or in the District of Columbia. 


OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be selected in such manner and for 
such terms and with such duties and titles 
as may be prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall be liable for the 
acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA AGENT; CITIZENSHIP 


Sec. 9. (a) The principal office of the 
corporation shall be located in the District 
of Columbia, or in such other place as may 
later be determined by the corporation, but 
the activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place and may be conducted 
throughout the various States, territories, 
and possessions of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
tor the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent; or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, shall be deemed 


notice to or service upon the corporation. 


(c) For purposes of court jurisdiction the 
corporation shall be deemed to be a citizen 
of the District of Columbia. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; AUDIT, REPORTS 

Sec. 10. (a) The corporation shall keep 
correct’ and complete books and records of 
account and shall also keep minutes of the 
proceedings of its members, board of direc- 
tors, and committees having any of ‘the au- 
thority of the board of directors; and shall 
keep at its principal office a record giving the 


names and addresses of its members entitled 
to vote. All books and records of the corpo- 


ration may be inspected by any member, or 


his agent or attorney, for any proper pur- 
poses, at any reasonable time. 

(b) The accounts of the corporation shall 
be audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards by in- 
dependent certified public accountants or 
independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the 
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accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the corpo- 
ration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full facil- 
ities for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositors, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

(c) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor’s opinion of those 
statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation’s assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the 
changes therein during the year, supple- 
mented in reasonable detail by a statement 
of the corporation’s income and expenses 
during the year, including (1) the results of 
any trading, manufacturing, publishing, or 
other commercial-type endeavor carried on 
by the corporation, and (2) a schedule of 
all contracts requiring payments in excess 
of $10,000 and any payments of compensa- 
tion, salaries, or fees at a rate in excess of 
$10,000 per annum. The report shall not be 
printed as a public document. 

(d) On or before June 1 of each year the 
corporation shall report to the Congress on 
its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. Such report may consist of a report 
on the proceedings of the national conven- 
tion covering such fiscal year. Such report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 


USE OF NAME 


Sec, 11. The corporation shall have the 
sole and exclusive right to use the name 
“Fair Campaign Practices Committee.” The 
corporation shall have the exclusive and sole 
right to use, or allow or refuse the use of, 
such emblems and seals as have heretofore 
been used by the New York Corporation 
described in section 12 and the right to 
which may be lawfully transferred to the 
corporation. i 


ACQUISITION OF ASSETS OF NEW YORK 
CORPORATION è 


Sec. 12. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, a Corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, upon dis- 
charging or satisfactorily providing for the 
payment and discharge of all the liability of 
such corporation and upon complying with 
all laws of the State of New York applicable 
thereto. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 


Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR POPULA- 
TION CONTROL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to- 
day the world’s population is nearly 31⁄2 
billion. According to reliable estimates 
it will be more than 6 billion by the end 
of the century. Three-fourths of these 
6 billion people will be living in less de- 
veloped lands where poverty prevails 
and food supplies are inadequate. 

The world’s population is now increas- 
ing by about 2 percent a year, a rate of 
growth that has doubled since the end 
of World War II, while food production 
creeps up by only 1 percent a year. In 


the poverty-stricken countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America the growth 
rate is 2.5 percent and the population in 
many of these lands, which can least af- 
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ford additional mouths to feed, will dou- 
ble in less than 30 years. About one-half 
the world’s people are underfed or badly 
fed and some 10,000 people—mostly chil- 
dren—die of malnutrition each day. The 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization reported that per capita food 
production fell 4 to 5 percent in 1965-66 
in the developing regions. If present 
population and food production trends 
continue, much of the world will be faced 
with massive starvation within the next 
decade. As one agricultural expert put 
it: “The stork is outrunning the plow.” 

In the poorest one-third of the world, 
where average per capita income is iess 
than $100, a 5 percent annual increase 
in national income, the goal of the 
United Nations Development Decade, 
means about an extra $2.50 each year in 
the pockets of the average citizen—the 
rest is absorbed by population growth. 
In contrast, our per capita income is in- 
creasing at about $100 a year. So the 
gap between the rich and the poor is 
getting wider and deeper at an ever- 
increasing rate. Population growth is 
the greatest single obstacle to economic 
growth in much of the underdeveloped 
world. l 

Congress has shown increasing con- 
cern over the world population ‘crisis, be- 
ginning with the approval in 1963 of my 
amendment authorizing the Agency for 
International Development to conduct 
research and other activities related to 
problems of population growth. The 
congressional mandate for greater execu- 
tive branch efforts in the field was 
strengthened last year through adoption 
of amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act and the Food for Peace Act. The 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on the aid bill gave a firm warn- 
ing to the Agency for International De- 
velopment that population problems 
should have a higher priority in the aid 
program, and stated that— 

Unless greater. progress is made in control 
programs even massive aid will be relatively 
ineffective in raising living standards in many 
underdeveloped countries. 


Despite last year’s mandate from Con- 
gress, many statements by President 
Johnson on the issue, and the success of 
family planning programs both here and 
abroad, the Agency for International De- 
velopment plans to spend only about $10 
million this fiscal year on assistance re- 
lated to population problems. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission on Population 
of the 1965 White House Conference on 


International Cooperation recommended 


that $300 million be made available over 
the next 3 years for population control 
assistance to. governments asking for 
help. AID officials have not given this 
problem the high priority it deserves. 
Assistance on population control prob- 
lems is not, and cannot be, a substitute 


‘for economic aid. I know of no Member 


of Congress who looks upon population 
control assistance asa long-range scheme 
to relieve the United States of its obliga- 
tion to help the world’s poor. But the 
end objective of our aid program is to 


help create a. better life for the less for- 


tunate of the world community: Popu- 
lation control programs are like yeast 
in the bread of economic development, 
and the benefits of economic aid will be 
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meager and dwarfed unless birth rates 
are reduced. In proper proportion with 
other aid, help in family planning is an 
effective means to improve individual life 
and expand economic opportunities in 
the developing countries. It is not a 
panacea for all social and economic 
evils—it is only one of many tools to help 
others help themselves. 

We in the industrialized nations bear a 
considerable share of the blame for the 
population explosion. Modern public 


health programs, malaria eradication, 


vaccinations and the like, often made 
possible through our aid, have reduced 
mortality rates appreciably in the devel- 
oping nations. Yet there is little virtue 


in saving people from malaria and dysen- 


tery to let them die slowly of malnutri- 
tion. The commonsense answer is 
clear—we need to provide help for vol- 
untary birth control needs as we have 
already provided help for death control. 

Cooperation with interested foreign 
governments in helping solve population 
problems involves sensitive issues with 
deep personal and moral overtones. This 
must be a voluntary program to as- 
sist nations which want assistance, not a 
Madison Avenue promotion effort. The 
hard sell has no place in this program, 
and our officials should bend over back- 
ward to avoid the appearance that the 
United States is seeking to impose its own 
ideas for solutions on a foreign country. 
Population growth is their problem and 
this basic fact should never be forgotten 
in our eagerness to help. ` 

I am introducing today, for myself 


‘and 15 of my colleagues, a bill which 


would insure that proper priority is given 
to population control work in the aid 
program. 

The bill will authorize first, the Pres- 
ident to provide assistance through for- 
eign governments, the United Nations, 
and private nonprofit organizations for 
yoluntary family planning programs; 
second, the appropriation of $50 million 
for each of the next 3 fiscal years for 
population control assistance; and, third, 
the establishment of a President’s Ad- 
visory Council on Voluntary Family 
Planning programs in foreign countries. 

This is a modest proposal when meas- 
ured against the needs. I hope it will 
serve to focus greater attention on the 
population crisis during the work of the 
Foreign Relations Committee on this 
year’s foreign aid legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the bill printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 


will be printed in the RECORD. 


The bill (S. 1264) to provide specific 


‘support for voluntary family planning 


programs in friendly foreign nations, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 


twice by its title, referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations; and ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1264 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, t: Chap- 
ter 2 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new title as follows: 
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_ “TITLE. X—VOLUNTARY FAMILY PLAN- 
A NING PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 291. General Provisions—(a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that, while every 
nation is and should be free to determine 
its own policies and procedures with respect 
to problems of population growth and family 
planning within its own boundaries, never- 
theless voluntary family planning programs 
to provide individual couples with the knowl- 
edge and medical facilities to. plan their 
family size in accordance with their own 
moral convictions and the latest medical 
information, can make a substantial con- 
tribution to improved health, family stabil- 
ity, greater individual opportunity, economic 
development, a sufficiency of food and a 
higher standard of living. 

“(b) To carry out the intent of Congress 
as expressed in subsection (a), the Presi- 
dent is authorized to provide assistance for 
voluntary family planning programs in 
friendly foreign countries and areas, on such 
terms and conditions as he shall determine, 
to foreign governments, United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies, United States and foreign 
nonprofit organizations, universities, hospi- 
tals, accredited health institutions, and vol- 
untary health or other qualified organiza- 
tions. 

(e) In carrying out programs authorized 
in this title; the President shall establish 
reasonable procedures to insure, whenever 
family planning assistance from the United 
States is involved, that no individual will be 
.coerced to practice methods of family plan- 
ning inconsistent with his or her moral, 
philosophical or religious beliefs. 

“(d) As used in this title, the term ‘volun- 
tary family planning programs’ includes but 
is not limited to demographic studies, medi- 
cal and psychological research, personnel 
training, the construction and staffing of 
clinics and rural health centers, specialized 
training of doctors and paramedical person- 
nel, the manufacture of medical supplies, 
and the dissemination of family planning 
information, and provision of medical assist- 
ance and supplies to individuals who desire 
such assistance. 

“Sec, 292. Authorization —There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for each of the fiscal years 1968, 1969, 
and 1970, not to exceed $50,000,000 for each 
such fiscal year, which shall be available un- 
til expended, together with excess foreign 
currencies made available under section 612 
(c), to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 293, Advisory Council on Voluntary 
Family Planning.—(a) There is hereby estab- 
lished an Advisory Council on Voluntary 
Family Planning Program to be composed of 
such authorities in the fields of population, 
family planning, government, and other areas 
pertinent to the purposes of this title, as 
may be selected from time to time by the 
President. The Advisory Council shall 
out studies and make recommendations for 
achieving medically, socially and economi- 
cally effective Voluntary Family Planning 
Programs in foreign countries. The Advisory 
Council shall consist of not more than nine 
members, and one of the members shall be 
designated as chairman by the President. 

“(b) The members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall receive no compensation for their 
services but shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment in accordance with section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code, for travel and other 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their functions under this section. 

“(c) The expenses of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be paid by the head of the agency 
charged with administering this title from 
funds otherwise available under this Act.” 


WORLD POPULATION CRISIS 
Mr. PERCY. I am pleased to join 
the chairman and ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in cosponsoring a bill to authorize 
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$50 million for voluntary family planning 
programs in connection with our foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that today the world is facing a food 
and population crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude. The world’s present popu- 
lation of over 3 billion is expected to 
exceed 7 billion by the year 2000. World 
food production is increasing approxi- 
mately 1 percent a year, but the produc- 
tion of people is racing ahead at about 
2 percent a year. That 1 percent gap— 
which represents 35 million people each 
year for which there is no additional 
food—is the most dangerous gap in the 
world today. For with one-half of the 
world’s population and two-thirds of the 
world’s children not properly fed today, 
a disaster course surely lies ahead un- 
less population growth is reduced or food 
production is dramatically accelerated. 
Programs in both areas are vitally 
needed. 

The first recommendations for provid- 
ing assistance, on request, to foreign na- 
tions wishing to promote family plan- 
ning was made by the distinguished 
committee appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to study the foreign aid program. 
Headed by Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., 
that committee included Dillon Ander- 
son, Joseph M. Dodge, Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, Max Leva, John J. McCloy, George 
McGhee, Joseph T. MeNarney, Arthur 
W. Radford, and James E. Webb. 

It recommended: 

That, in order to meet more effectively the 
problem of economic development, the 
United States (1) assist those countries with 
which it is cooperating in economic aid pro- 
grams, on request, in the formulation of their 
plans designed to deal with the problem of 
rapid population growth, (2) increase its 
assistance to local programs relating to ma- 
ternal and child welfare in recognition of the 
immediate problem created by rapid popu- 
lation growth, and (3), strongly support 
studies and appropriate research as a part of 
its own Mutual Security Program, within the 
United Nations and elsewhere, leading to the 
availability of relevant information in a form 
most useful to individual countries in the 
formulation of practical programs to meet 
the serious challenge posed by rapidly ex- 
panding populations. 


At the time, President Eisenhower was 
concerned about the Federal Govern- 
ment becoming involved in family plan- 
ning, but in the light of the subsequent 
vast population increases in the develop- 
ing countries, he later wrote to Senator 
GRUENING: 

If we now ignore the plight of those un- 
born generations which, because of our un- 
readiness to take corrective action in con- 
trolling population growth, will be denied 
any expectations beyond abject poverty and 
suffering, then history will rightly condemn 
us. 3 


Today, General Eisenhower, with for- 
mer President Truman, serves as Hon- 
orary Chairman of Planned Parenthood. 
Former President Kennedy gave full en- 
couragement to additional Federal sup- 
port for research and dissemination of 
information on population problems. 
President Johnson has endorsed active 
Government programs in this field. 

But to cope with this problem, more 
than mere words is needed. The Citizens 
Committee on Population for the Inter- 
national Cooperation Year, at the White 
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House Conference in 1965, recommended 
spending $100 million a year for the 
next 3 years on population programs 
in our foreign aid effort. This bill would 
authorize only one half that sum. But 
it is a start in the direction which we 
must follow if we are to prevent eco- 
nomic, social, and political.catastrophe 
on this planet. 

Certainly without such help the devel- 
oping nations will have little chance to 
achieve the objectives of growth and in- 
dividual betterment for which they are 
striving. Without such help, many in- 
dividual families will have little chance 
to feed, shelter, and care for their off- 
spring. And without such help, the over- 
all effectiveness of the U.S. foreign aid 
program will be greatly impaired. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
in supporting this important, humanitar- 
ian, and far-reaching bill. 

PRAISEWORTHY ACTION ON POPULATION CONTROL. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
perceptive chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee [Mr. FuLsricut] today 
once again evidences his concern for 
mankind and the quality of man’s life on 
earth. I am pleased to be a cosponsor 
of his bill (S. 1264) which will amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act and authorize the 
expenditure of $150 million to carry out 
family planning programs in friendly 
foreign nations when the nations request 
assistance. 

Congress properly should pay atten- 
tion—and hereby does—to the desir- 
ability of implementing monetarily the 
President's 31 magnificent directives in 
the fields of health and family planning. 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
statements by President Johnson appear 
as exhibit I at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments by the President, presented by Mr. 
GRUENING, were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ExHIBIT 1 


STATEMENTS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
CONCERNING POPULATION 


YEAR 1965 


1. State of the Union Address before Con- 
gress, January 4, 1965: 

“I will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population and the growing scarcity in world 
resources.“ 

2. 20th Anniversary of the United Nations 
at San Francisco, June 25, 1965: 

“Let us in all our lands—including this 
land—face forthrightly the multiplying 
problems of our multiplying populations and 
seek the answers to this most profound 
challenge to the future of all the world. Let 
us act on the fact that less than five dollars 
invested in population control is worth a 
hundred dollars invested in economic 
growth.” 

3. Swearing-in Ceremony of John W. 
Gardner as Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Rose Garden, The White 
House, August 18, 1965: 

“This Administration is seeking new ideas 
and it is certainly not going to discourage 
any new solutions to the problems of popula- 
tion growth and distribution.” 

4. Text of letter to U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant at Second United Nations World 
Population Conference opening in Belgrade, 
August 30, 1965: 

“My Dran Mr. SECRETARY GENERAL: The 
United States Government recognizes the 
singular importance of the meeting of the 
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second United Nations World Population 
Conference and pledges its full support to 
your great undertaking. 

“As I said to the United Nations in San 
Francisco, we must now begin to face forth- 
rightly the multiplying problems of our mul- 
tiplying population. Our government as- 
sures your conference of our wholehearted 
support to the United Nations and its agen- 
cies in their efforts to achieve a better world 
through bringing into balance the world’s 
resources and the world’s population. 

“In extending my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your conference, it is my fervent hope 
that your great assemblage of population 
experts will contribute significantly to the 
knowledge necessary to solve this trans- 
cendent problem. Second only to the 
search for peace, it is humanity's. greatest 
challenge. This week, the meeting in Bel- 
grade carries with it the hopes of mankind.” 

YEAR 1966 

5. State of the Union Address before Con- 
gress, January 12, 1966: 

“That is what I have come to ask of 
vou. . to give a new and daring direction 
to our foreign aid program, designed to make 
a maximum attack on hunger, disease and 
ignorance in those countries determined to 
help themselves—and to help those nations 
trying to control population growth... .” 

6. “I will also propose the International 
Health Act of 1966 to strike at disease by a 
new effort to bring modern skills and knowl- 
edge to the uncared-for suffering of the 
world—and by wiping out smallpox, malaria, 
and controlling yellow fever over most of the 
world in this decade . . to help countries 
trying to control population growth, by in- 
creasing our research—and by earmarking 
funds to help their efforts.” 

7. Ceremony held at the Harry S. Truman 
Center for the Advancement of Peace, Jan- 
uary 20, 1966, Independence, Missouri: 

„4. . . we will increase our efforts in the 
great field of human population. The hun- 
gry world cannot be fed until and unless the 
growth in its resources and the growth in 
its population comes into balance. Each 
man and woman—and each nation—must 
make decisions of conscience and policy in 
the face of this great problem. But the po- 
sition of the United States of America is 
clear. We will give our help and our sup- 
port to nations which make their own deci- 
sion to insure an effective balance between 
the numbers of their people and the food 
they have to eat. And we will push forward 
the frontiers of research in this important 
field.” 

8. Foreign Aid Program Message to the 
Congress, February 1, 1966: 

“Yet today the citizens of many develop- 
ing nations walk in the shadow of misery; 
half the adults have never been to school; 
over half the people are hungry or malnour- 
ished; food production per person is falling; 
at present rates of growth, population will 
double before the year 2000. 

“These are the dominant facts of our age. 

“They challenge our own security. 

“They threaten the future of the world. 

“Our response must be bold and daring. It 
must go to the root causes of misery and un- 
rest. It must build a firm foundation for 
progress, security and peace.” 

9. “Only these people and their leaders can 
invest every possible resource in improved 
farming techniques, in school and hospital 
construction and in critical industry; make 
the land reforms, tax changes, and other basic 
adjustments necessary to transform their so- 
cieties; face the population problem squarely 
and realistically; create the climate which 
will attract foreign investment and keep local 
money at home.” 

10. . . in many other countries food out- 
put is also falling behind population growth. 
We cannot meet the world food needs of the 
future, however willing we are to share our 
abundance. Nor would it serve the common 
interest if we could.” 
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11. We stand ready to help developing 
countries deal with the population problem. 

“The United States cannot and should not 
force any country to adopt any particular 
approach to this problem. It is first a mat- 
ter of individual and national conscience, in 
which we will not interfere. 

“But population growth now consumes 


about two-thirds of economic growth in the 


less-developed world. As death rates are 
steadily driven down, the individual miracle 
of birth becomes a collective tragedy of want. 

“In all cases, our help will be given’ only 
upon request, and only to finance advisors, 
training, transportation, educational equip- 
ment and local currency needs. 

“Population policy remains a question for 
each family and each nation to decide. But 
we must be prepared to help when decisions 
are made.” 

12. “Technical Cooperation: This request— 
$231 million—will finance American advisors 
and teachers who are the crucial forces in 
the attack on hunger, ignorance, disease, and 
the population problem. The dollar total is 
relatively small. But no appropriation is 
more critical. No purpose is more central.” 

13. International Education and Health 
Acts Message, February 2, 1966: 

“We have committed ourselves for many 
years to relieving human suffering. Today 
our efforts must keep pace with a growing 
world and with growing problems.” 

14. “Therefore, I propose a program to— 

“Create an International Career Service in 
Health; 

“Help meet health manpower needs in de- 
veloping nations; 

“Combat malnutrition; 

“Control and eradicate disease; ` 

“Cooperate in worldwide efforts to deal 
with population problems,” 

15. Food production has not kept 
pace with the increasing demands of expand- 
ing population.” 

16. In Part 5, the President carefully spells 
out his proposal to cooperate in worldwide 
efforts to deal with population problems.” 

“By 1970, there will be 300 million more 
people on this earth. A reliable estimate 
shows that at present rates of growth the 
world population could double by the end 
of the century. The growing gap—between 
food to eat and mouths to feed—poses one 
of mankind's greatest challenges. It threat- 
ens the dignity of the individual and the 
sanctity of the family. 

“We must meet these problems in ways 
that will strengthen free societies—and pro- 
tect the individual right to freedom of choice. 

“To mobilize our resources more effectively, 
I propose programs to— 

“(1) Expand research in human reproduc- 
tion and population dynamics. We are sup- 
porting research efforts through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, AID, 
and the World Health Organization. I am 
requesting funds to increase the pace and 
scope of this effort. The effort, to be suc- 
cessful, will require a full response by our 
scientific community. 

“(2) Enlarge the training of American and 
foreign specialists in the population field. 
We are supporting training programs and the 
development of training programs through 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and AID. We will expand these pro- 
grams at home and abroad. 

“(3) Assist family planning programs in 
nations which request such help. Here at 
home, we are gaining valuable experience 
through new programs of maternal and in- 
fant care as well as expansion of private and 
public medical care programs. Early last 
year we made clear our readiness to share our 
knowledge, skill, and financial resources with 
the developing nations requesting assistance. 
We will expand this effort in response to the 
increasing number of requests from other 
countries.” 

war Against Hunger Message, February 10, 
1966: 
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17. “Populations are exploding under the 
impact of sharp cuts in death rate 

18. “A balance between agricultural pro- 
ductivity and population is necessary to pre- 
vent the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. In my message on in- 
ternational health and education, I de- 
scribed our increased efforts to help deal with 
the population problem.” 

19. Domestic Health and Education Mes- 
sage, March 1, 1966: 

“Family planning. 

“We have a growing concern to foster the 
integrity of the family, and the opportunity 
for each child. It is essential that all fami- 
lies haye access to information and services 
that will allow freedom to choose the num- 
ber and spacing of their children within 
the dictates of individual conscience. 

“In the fiscal 1967 budget, I have requested 
a sizable increase in funds available for re- 
search, training and services in this fleld. 
The National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development will expand its own re- 
search and its grant program to study hu- 
man reproduction. The Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity will 
support family planning to the maternal and 
infant care programs in local communities 
when requested. State agencies will be aided 
by federal welfare funds to provide family 
planning services to mothers.” 

20. Economic Aid to India Message, April 1, 
1966: 

“The Indian Government believes that 
there can be no effective solution of the In- 
dian food problem that does not. include 
population control. The choice is now be- 
tween a comprehensive and humane program 
for limiting births and the brutal curb 
that is imposed by famine. As Mrs. Gandhi 
told me, the Indian Government is making 
vigorous efforts on this front.” 

21. President’s Report on Food for Peace 
Program to Congress, June 30, 1966: 

„. . . The increasing pressure of world 
population growth was the most disturbing 
indicator in a year otherwise highlighted 
with promise in the war against hunger and 
malnutrition, Population growth of 2 per- 
cent a year—increasing to 3 percent in some 
of the underdeveloped countries—made it 
difficult to increase per capita food consump- 
tion. There was more food grown in 1965 
than in 1964. But there were 64 million 
more mouths to feed. 

“In simplest terms, the task of bringing 
food and population into balance—while 
maintaining progress in health, education, 
and economic growth—is the most critical 
challenge many countries are facing today. 
It will probably remain their most urgent 
challenge in the immediate years ahead. 
The world’s capacity to respond will dra- 
matically affect the course which individuals 
and nations choose in confronting their 
problems and their neighbors in coming gen- 
erations. - 

“This is a world problem 

“The U.S. Congress recognizes the moral 
and practical implications of hunger and 
malnutrition ... 

22. The critical food shortage in 
India, though aggravated by drought, should 
be read as a warning that a crisis in food 
and population trends is already at the 
world’s doorstep.” 

23. Speech on World Food Shortages and 
Vietnam War—in Omaha, Nebraska, June 30, 
1966: 

“| . . Here today in the center of the great- 
est food-producing area anywhere on this 
globe, we Americans must face a sobering 
fact: Most of the world's population is los- 
ing the battle to feed itself. And if present 
trends continue we can now see the point at 
which even our own vast productive re- 
sources, including the millions of acres of 
farm lands that we now hold in reserve, will 
not be sufficient to meet the requirements of 
human beings for food. 

“We will lend America’s technical knowl- 
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edge. We will lend America’s practical ex- 
perience to those people who need it most 
and who are willing to prove to us that they 
are willing to try to help themselves.” 

24, President’s Remarks Honoring the Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium, Michigan, September 
5, 1966: 

“He (Rep. Paul Todd). has drafted and 
pushed through the House of Representa- 
tives, the first term that he served there, the 


most im t population amendments. to 
the Food for Freedom Bill. 
“But Todd made a coura- 


geous and pioneering effort to come to grips 
with the world’s single most pressing prob- 
lem. Even under conditions as inhumane as 
war, we are mounting a ceaseless effort to 
care for the health of human beings.” 

25. The President's Remarks at the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute, October 
26, 1966: 

Man's greatest problem is the fearful race 
between food and population. If we lose 
that race our hopes for the future will turn 
to ashes. 

“These are danger signals we can ignore 
only at our peril. For between now and 
1980 we must prepare to feed one billion 
more people,” 

26. Statement by the President Upon 
Signing H.R. 14929—Food for Freedom Bill, 
November 13, 1966: 

“Most of the developing world is now in 
crisis—one that is more serious than any 
ideological disagreement. Rapid population 
growth is putting relentless pressure on food 
supplies. 

“For six consecutive years world food con- 
sumption has excéeded production, 

But eyen the ‘food-producing capability 
of U.S. farmers—unmatched in history—can- 
not suffice indefinitely in a world that must 
feed a million new human beings each week. 

“The only long-term solution is self-help. 
Our new Food for Freedom program will pro- 
vide American food and fiber to stimulate 
greater productivity in the developing coun- 
tries 

“The sound population programs, encour- 
aged in this measure, freely and voluntarily 
undertaken, are vital to meeting the food 

„and to the broader efforts of the de- 
yeloping nations to attain higher standards 
of ae for their people,” ; 


YEAR 1967 


27. State of the Union Address before Con- 
gress, January 10, 1967: 

“Next to the pursuit of peace, the really 

t challenge to the human family is the 
race between food supply and population in- 
crease. That race tonight is being lost. 

“The time for rhetoric has clearly passed. 
The time for concerted action is here, and 
we must get on with the job. 

“We believe that three principles must 
prevail if our policy is to succeed: 

“First, the developing nations must give 
highest priority to food production, includ- 
ing the use of technology and the capital 
of private enterprise. 

“Second, nations with food deficits must 
put more of their resources into voluntary 
family planning programs. 

“Third, the developed nations must all as- 
sist other nations to avoid starvation in the 
short run and to move rapidly towards the 
ability to feed themselves. 

Every member of the world community 
now bears a direct responsibility to help 
bring. our most basic human account into 
balance.” 


28. Food for India Message to Congress, 
February 2, 1967: 

“I address you today to report progress in 
organizing the war against hunger and to 
seek your counsel on steps still to be taken. 

“India is not alone in facing the specter of 
near famine. One-half of the world’s people 
confront this same problem. 


„ 
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“India’s plight reminds us that our genera- 
tion can no longer evade the growing im- 
balance between food production and popu- 
lation growth. India’s experience teaches 
that something more must be done about 
We 

“We know that land can be made to pro- 
duce much more food—enough food for the 
world’s population, if reasonable popula- 
tion policies are pursued. Without some 
type of voluntary population programs, how- 
ever, the nations of the world—no matter 
how generous—will not be able to keep up 
with the food problem. 

“We know, too, that failure to act—and to 
act now—will multiply the human suffering 
and political unrest, not only in our genera- 
tion but in that of our children and their 
children.” 

29. Foreign Aid Message to Congress, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1967; 

“In particular, we will wage war on hunger. 
Together, the world must find ways to bring 
food production and population growth into 
balance.. My proposals make clear our de- 
termination to help expand food supplies. 
We must be equally ready to assist countries 
which decide to undertake voluntarily popu- 
lation programs. 

30. “The Agency for International Develop- 
ment is a sound, well-run instrument of 
public policy. But, like all arms of govern- 
ment, AID can be improved. It can add fur- 
ther to its economy record—a record which 
includes $33 million in cost reduction last 
year alone, and a 20 percent cut in personnel, 
apart from southeast Asia, since 1963. 

“I am establishing two new offices in AID: 

“An Office of the War on Hunger to con- 
solidate all AID activities relating to hunger, 
population problems, and nutrition. 

“An Office of Private Resources to concen- 
trate on marshaling private investment and 
the expansion of private sectors in the less- 
developed world—the best long-term route 
to rapid growth. 

“Both of these steps are consolidations— 
they will require no new appropriations or 
personnel, They will focus the attention and 
energy of the Agency directly upon two pri- 
ority areas, They are significant steps for- 
ward. 

31. “India is ‘trying to regain the lead in 
the race between her expanding population 
and her food supply. She plans to double 
her outlays for agriculture in the next 5 years 
and to quadruple her voluntary population 
program.” 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN AUTO 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in 1965 
Congress approved a bill, H.R. 9042, to 
implement the agreement concerning 
automotive products between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and the 
Government of Canada. e results of 
this unwise agreement are now being 
clearly revealed. 

I call this an unwise 0 Cer- 
tainly it is unwise from the viewpoint of 
the American worker. Several thousand 
of our people have been thrown out of 
work because of its operation. And, so 
far as I can tell, our relations with Can- 
ada have not improved one whit as a re- 
sult of this agreement. There are surely 
ample reasons for second thoughts. 

The primary purpose of my remarks 
today is to issue a caveat to my col- 
leagues. Do not be so ready to play fol- 
low-the-leader on the next round. This 
agreement is scheduled for comprehen- 
sive review by the end of this year. Let 
us: be more. careful when, we review our 
legislation, and let us look particularly 
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closely if we are asked to extend the 
same kind of one-sided treatment. to 
other commodities as well. 

So far as I am concerned, very few re- 
cent events more clearly illustrate the 
difficulties we get into when our orderly 
procedures of government, so carefully 
spelled out in the Constitution, are 
short-circuited. The wisdom of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances is wasted if 
we refuse to follow the system. 

In the case of this agreement, Presi- 
dent Johnson called Mr. Pearson down 
from Canada to the ranch in Texas and 
announced the agreement without prior 
consultation with Congress, although the 
agreement is concerned with tariffs and 
trade—clearly an area of congressional 
responsibility, prerogative, and compe- 
tence. Since the agreement affects our 
whole reciprocal trade pattern, our bal- 
ance of payments and our foreign rela- 
tions generally, to say nothing of our in- 
ternal economy, and the unemployment 
of many of our people, it was inexcusable 
to have avoided orderly procedure, in- 
excusable for both the executive and leg- 
islative branches. 

Despite the best efforts of Senators 
HARTKE and RIBICOFF, and my own prot- 
estations, the Finance Committee ap- 
proved the agreement, and the Senate 
followed along. There were a few other 
Senators, in addition to the three of us 
on the Finance Committee, who took the 
trouble to inform themselves as to what 
was going on, but congressional approval 
was had with hardly a ripple. 

And, lest I be accused by fellow Demo- 
crats of attacking my own party on this 
measure, let me. point out that the big 
automobile companies wanted this and 
that Republican support for this propo= 
sition, as evidenced by the Senate vote 
on passage of the bill, was 95 percent. 
Only one Republican voted against the 
bill, and one other was paired against it. 

The full f of our folly are now 
being harvest Thousands of our 
people have been thrown out of work at 
a time when the economy, particularly 
in automobiles, shows signs of softening: 
Even some ‘Canadians are unhappy, 
prices of Canadian automobiles remain- 
ing high in comparison with U.S. prices, 

It would appear that the Canadian 
automobile companies, for the most part 
owned by our own Detroit giants, are the 
real gainers, They are, through this ar- 
rangement, forcing Canadian consumers 
to pay for their Canadian plant modern- 
ization and expansion. 

Even the automobile companies may 
be having second thoughts, since, accord- 
ing to the Financial Times of Canada, the 
Canadian Government is proceeding to 
collect taxes from at least some of the 
companies for failing to meet their pro- 
duction commitments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Printed in the RECORD an 
article published in the February 27, 
1967, issue of Financial Times of Canada. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

AUDITOR-GENERAL FINDS 87 MILLION OWED 
GOVERNMENT -UNDER AUTO PACT 

OTTAWA Studebaker of Canada, Ameri- 

can Motors (Canada) Ltd., and another com- 
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pany have piled up a $7 million tax lability 
for failing to meet their commitments in 
the first year of the Canada-U.S. auto agree- 
ment. 

The debt—owed at March 31, 1966— was 
uncovered last week in the auditor general's 
report to Parliament, Revenue Minister 
Benson promised to explain it last week but 
did not say if it had been settled or re- 
mitted since last March, 

Studebaker—which closed its Hamilton 
car plant on March 17, 1966—owed the gov- 
ernment $2.4 million in customs duty for the 
model year that ended in July 1965. No 
demand for payment had been made by the 
following March. 

American Motors owed $3 million in un- 
paid duty and the other company owed $1,7 
million. 

The report says Studebaker and AMC have 
received duty remissions worth $2.2 million 
after failing to meet conditions for duty free 
entry under the old British Commonwealth 
content regulations. 

These regulations required from 40% to 
60%.Canadian or British content depending 
on the company’s vehicle production. 

AMC failed to meet the terms in the 1962 
and 1963 model years. It got a 94% remis- 
sion worth $667,000 for the 1962 model year 
and a 84% remission for the 1963 year— 
worth about $780,000. 

Studebaker has received a full 100% re- 
mission for the 1964 model year, worth 
$750,000: The remission was granted after 
its Canadian plant went out of business. 

Studebaker's failure to comply with the 
auto pact conditions is directly related to its 
import of 10,918 Volkswagen cars from 1964 
to 1965. 

In the 1965 model year it failed to main- 
tain its ratio of Canadian produced vehicle 
sales to total sales because of the VW im- 
ports. This made it liable for all duty due 
that year on cars and parts it had imported 
free. It met the pact’s conditions in the 
1966 model year but under the law could 
not carry any surplus back to cover its sales 
“deficit” the previous year. 

The VW deal—which appeared to save the 
two companies an estimated $2.3 million in 
duties was strongly attacked when it be- 
came public last fall. 

Studebaker also came to grief over VW 
imports from November 1963 to January 1965. 
It failed: to meet requirements for duty free 
entry under arrangements that preceded the 
auto pact and piled up a $500,000 tax liabil- 
N. oF J 

The company paid $170,000 of. this debt 
last June and the demi $300,000 last 
Nov. 23. 

The auditor general urges the Department 
of National Revenues to strengthen its ad- 
ministration of the various duty free auto 
arrangements to make sure no revenue is lost 
to the government, 

Duty remissions are granted under section 
22(1) of the Financial Administration Act, 
which allows the government to remit any 
tax, fee or, :popalty when it an the public 
interest. 

In 108866 Ford of ada was granted 
remissions worth $2.2 million and GM got 
remissions worth 84.3 million on imports of 
Vehicles and parts. Twelve other vehicle 
manufacturers also received what appear to 
be routine duty remissions worth about $1.9 
million. 

The $2.2 million remissions to AMC and 
Studebaker appear to be special cases, how- 
ever. 

The government needs pive no justification 
beyond “the public interest?’ for using its 
remission power and the auditor general 
thinks it is used too widely: 


Makers TAKEN BY W 


Tonohro. American otors (Canada) 
Ltd., and Studebaker of Canada Ltd., are 
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unaware that they owe the federal govern- 
ment back tariffs for failing to meet condi- 
tions of the Canada-U.S. auto agreements. 

Mr. Earl K. Brownbridge, AMC president, 
said he has not heard from the government 
about unpaid duties on cars or parts. 

Mr, G. E. Grundy, president of: ote Tt 
said “this is all news to me.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, many of 
the points I would bring out have already 
been brought out by others, notably the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] in 
his remarks to the Senate on February 
15 of this year, but there was an article 
published in the Washington Post on 
March 7 which I feel is worth reading. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONSERVATIVES, UNEMPLOYED GRUMBLE—AUTO 
` PRODUCTION Pact STIRS DEBATE IN CANADA 


(By Robert H. Estabrook) 


Toronto.—Unhappiness. with the Ca- 
nadian-American automobile agreement has 
been mounting among unemployed workers 
at the same time that the Canadian govern- 
ment in Ottawa is proclaiming it, a con- 
spicuous. success. 

Much of the grumbling comes from Oshwa, 
an Ontario city of 75,000 near here where 
some 5000. General Motors e are out 
of work. Another 1200 have been laid off at 
the GM plant at St. Catherines, 

Although some of the layoffs result. from 
reduced market demand, others have been 
caused by GM's decision to modernize oper- 
ations with a new plant at St. Therese, Que. 
This plant in turn has undergone a two- 
month: strike by the United Auto Workers, 


IDLE WORKERS BLAME PACT a 


But displaced employees are not consoled 
by. statistics- which show. that Canada has 
benefited under the two-year-old automobile 
agreement with the United States. Instead, 
they tend to blame the pact. 

In a sense, officials say, they are right in 
that the pact has stimulated more cost- 
consciousness and attention to productivity, 
with the result that adjustments are under 
way which can be painful in eee 
situations. 

Nevertheless, cabinet officers. in Ottawa 
point out that the auto pact has brought 
Canada far more than she expected initially. 
Her share of the North American automobile 
market has risen from 4 to 7 per cent, 
and increased Canadian production in 1966 
brought in $197 million more than the $266 
million ‘forecast two years ago. 

In the same period net automobile employ- 
ment has increased by some 20,000 with 8000 


more workers in Windsor alone. Chrysler and- 


Ford have operations in Windsor just across 
the river from Detroit, and others near To- 
ronto. Ford has invested large amounts in 
expanded plants. 

The agreement signed by Liberal Prime 
Minister Lester B. Pearson and President 
Johnson in January, 1965, provides for vir- 
tually free trade between the two countries 
in manufactured automobiles. It is subject 
to review at the end of 1967. 

Manufacturers guaranteed at the time to 
maintain a 60 per cent ratio of Canadian 
components in cars produced here (50 per 
cent in trucks). 

One result of the. pact has. been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of Canadian- 
built vehicles exported to the United States, 
particularly trucks. At the same time, Cana- 
dian. imports of parts from the U.S, pave 


shot. up. y 
In 1966 Ci produced 901,230 au 
tive units of which 285,481 were for 991870 
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Canadian shipments to the U.S. were valued 

at $900 million in 1966, whereas U.S. ship- 

ments to Canada were valued at $1.2 billion, 
CONSERVATIVES. COMPLAIN 

But the grumbling has grown despite the 
figures, Former Conservative Labor Minister 
Michael Starr, who represents the Oshawa 
district at Ottawa, has accused the Liberal 
government of sitting on its haunches while 
layoffs spread. 

Former Prime Minister John G. Diefen- 
baker, who when the pact was signed de- 
nounced the government as a puppet” of 
the United States, has raised a- question in 
Parliament why Canadian-built cars sell for 
less in the U.S. than in Canada, and whose 
U.S.-built cays sell for more here than across 
the border, 8 

He has received no definite answers. The 
price differential is one of the sorest points 
with Canadians. A new model car will sell 
for between $200 and $600 more here than in 
Buffalo, even when adjustment is made for 
the 7% per cent discount on Canadian 
currency. 

Usual explanations are that Canadian 
costs are higher because of smaller produc- 
tion runs and that there is slightly lower 
productivity here. Karl Scott, president of 
the Ford Motor Co. ‘of Canada, predicted 
parity of prices with fiye to 10 years after 
the auto pact, was signed. 

That has not yet come, but industry rep. 
resentatives .say that the gap has been 
markedly narrowed. One stock model car 
with a recommended price of $2951 in the 
U.S. and 83803 in Canada in 1965 how has 
prices of $3068 and $3323, respectively. On 
a more elaborate model the gap ans been 
closed from $1479 to 6870. 

Some of the diffe also is n 
tor by the fact that Canada has had an 11 
per cent federal tax being increased 
to 12 percent) wnereas e American excise 
tax is 7 percent. * 

But such la do not fully satisfy 
exttios. The fact that the number of mod- 
els has been reduced as a means of increas- 
ing production runs is sometimes cited as 
a factor in unemployment though the prin- 
cipal reason is the slump in demand for 
exports to the United States. 

Others say that the unhappiness has been 
exaggerated by a union faction in the United 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO) which did not like 
the auto pact in the beginning and has 
le to portray its N m the worst 

ght. 

PACT e ee eee 
Despite the complaining, no one believes 


that Canada will seek to abrogate the agree- 


ment when it comes up for review. -Many 
industry people are happy with it. 

Canadian automobile purchases have fall- 
en somewhat, but not so much as American 
purchases. General Motors has been hit 
hardest. Ford reports increased sales in 
January and February, and Chrysler has held 
steady. 

Authorities point out that Canadian auto 
production normally runs in three-year 
cycles, and they look for an upturh in the 
fall. January and February are tradition- 
ally slack months, and the winter this year 
has ‘been especiully severe, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as pointed 
out in this article, Canada, in 1966, had 
7 percent. of the North American auto- 
mobile market, as compared with only 
4 percent prior to this agreement. Net 
automobile employment in Canada in- 
creased by some 20,000. 

But what has been happening in the 
United States? Thousands are out of 
work because of this disastrous , ‘agree- 
ment. 
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When the Senator from Indiana ad- 
dressed the Senate on February 15, he 
pointed out that seven petitions for 
relief had been filed on behalf of vari- 
ous groups of employees. Four peti- 
tions covering 1,170 workers—former 
workers—had been approved, and three 
others were then under consideration. 

They involved, incidentally, many 
workers who are now out of employ- 
ment in the State of Tennessee as a re- 
sult of this agreement. 

Now, it can be reported that the num- 
bers of unemployed automobile work- 
ers have swelled because of the opera- 
tion of this agreement. Petitions have, 
within the last few days, been filed on 
behalf of unemployed workers at Keno- 
sha, Wis., Milwaukee, Wis; and De- 
troit, Mich. There are 7,752 former 
workers covered by these petitions, and 
these men, let me point out, were mak- 
ing good wages and supporting their 
families up until January of this year 
when they were laid off because of this 
monstrous agreement. 

I would not want to predict how many 
more petitions will be filed this year, or 
how many more thousands of workers 
will be severely hurt by this unwise 
agreement. But anyone working in any 
phase of automobile production, had bet- 
ter look sharp. -The special provisions 
for adjustment assistance under this 
legislation will expire June 30, 1968. I 
do not know how many more thousands 
5 be thrown out of work after that 

ate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these petitions printed in 
the Rc . 

There being no “Objection, the peti- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[Form Approved: Budget Bureau No. 
126 R-001] 


AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE BOARD 

(Petition for determination of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance by group 
of workers (under the Automotive Products 
Trade Act of 1965) ) 
For Government use only. 
Date Flld. 8 ͤ BES LSA EA 
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Petition No. 7-004. 

General instructions: Each petition shall 
contain such information as will assist the 
U.S. Tariff Commission in its investigations 
and the Board in making the determinations 
required’ under the Automotive Act, relating 
to (a) whether the product which is the 
basis for the petition is an automotive prod- 
uct within the meaning of the Act, (b) 
whether there is dislocation of a significant 
number or proportion of the workers, or a 
threat thereof, and (c) the role of the opera- 
tion of the U.S.-Canadian Automotive Agree- 
ment in causing such dislocation or threat 
thereof. . 

The regulations of the Board apply to this 
form, Copies of the regulations are avail- 
able at the local State employment security 
agency offices or may be obtained from the 
Board. 


Return an original and three copies to: 
Chairman, Automotive Agreement Adjust- 
ment Assistance Board, c/o U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Section I. All questions in this section 
must be answered. (For additional instruc- 
tions see last page.) 

1. Petitioner—Name and address. 

a. Person filing: Pat Greathouse, Vice 
President, International Union, UAW, 8000 
E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48214; 
Telephone 926-5415. 

b. If petition filed by a union give name 
and address of union: International Union, 
UAW, 8000 E. Jefferson, Det., Mich. 48214 and 
its Local No. 72, 3615 Washington Road, Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin 53140; Telephone 657-9308. 

c. If petition is filed by a group of work- 
ers, other than a union, describe the group 
briefly and give the names and addresses of 
three members of the group. 


2. Employer—Name and address: American 
Motors Corporation, 2526-25th Avenue, Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, ZIP 53140. 

3. Automotive product—Name or describe 
the automotive product—t.e. the motor vehi- 
cle or fabricated component to be used as 
original equipment in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles—forming the basis for the 
petition. If the product is a part or com- 
ponent and if known, give the manufacturer's 
part number and indicate the make of the 
vehicle in which it is used: Automobiles. 

4. Dislocation—If there were or are sched- 
uled concentrations of dislocation on specific 
dates, indicate dates, and number of workers 
affected. If actual data are not available, 
make estimates and indicate the basis of each 
estimate: 


Actual dislocation.....-..--.....-2... 


b. If the dislocation noted in 4a involves 
a layoff, indicate the type of layoff; Perma- 
nent X; Indefinite ....; or Definite .... for 
for a duration of .... weeks. 

5. Basis of petition—Describe fully the 
basis for your belief that the operation of 
the US.-Canadian Automotive Agreement 
has been a factor in causing, or threatening 
to cause, the dislocation. Include or attach 
all available evidence. 


Number of workers affected in establishment 


In 1961 American Motors commenced op- 
eration of its new plant at Brampton, On- 
tario, Canada. From the Brampton plant 
the Company was able to supply part of 
its Canadian market with additional cars 
coming from the Kenosha and Milwaukee 
plants. 

As of January 1965, however, the volume 
of cars for the Canadian market supplied 
frém tt the two U.S. plants decreased and the 
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volume supplied from the Brampton plant 
increased. It was this decrease in the num- 
ber of cars supplied the Canadian market 
from the two U.S. plants that caused the 
layoffs of 1965 and the pre-October layoffs 
of 1966. The decrease, in turn, was caused by 
the Act. 

As of October 1966, the beginning of the 
1967 model year, the Brampton plant, in ad- 
dition to supplying most of the Canadian 
market, began supplying cars for the US. 
market as well. This increase in Canadian 
production, too, was caused by the Act. An 
American Motors press release of July 26, 
1966 (copy enclosed) deals with this in- 
crease in manpower and production at 
Brampton and cites the Act as the cause. 


AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT ADJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE BOARD 


(Petition for determination of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance by group 
of workers (under the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Trade Act of 1965) ) 

For Government use only. 

Date nme oh bse $ 

Petition No. 7-003. 

"General instructions: Each petition’ shall 
contain such information as will assist the 
U.S. Tariff: Commission in its investigations 
and the Board in making the determinations 
required under the Automotive Act, relating 
to (a) whether the product which is the 
basis for the petition is an automotive prod- 
uct within the meaning of ‘the Act, (b) 
whether there is dislocation of a significant 
number or proportion of the workers, or a 
threat thereof, and (c) the role of the opera- 
tion of the US.-Canadian Automotive 
Agreement in causing such dislocation or 
threat thereof. 

The regulations of the Board apply to this 
form. Copies of the regulations are avail- 
able at the local State employment security 
agency officers or may be obtained from the 

Board. 


Return an original and three copies to: 
Chairman, Automotive Agreement Adjust- 
ment Assistance Board, c/o US. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212. 

Section I. All questions in this section 
must be answered. (For additional instruc- 
tions see last page.) 

1. Petitioner—Name and address. 

a. Person filing: Pat Greathouse, Vice 
President, International Union, UAW, 8000 
E Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48214, 
Telephone 926-5415. 

b. If petition filed by a union give name 
and address of union: International Union, 
UAW, 8000 E. Jefferson, Det., Michi 48214 
and its Local No. 75, 2640 North First St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212.. Telephone 
562-2733. 2 

c. If petition is filed by a group of workers, 
other than a union, describe the group 
briefly and give the names and addresses of 
three members of the group. 

2. Employer—Name and address: American 
Motors Milwaukee Body Plant, 3880 North 
Richards Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ZIP 
53201. 

3. Automotive product—Name or describe 
the automotive product—i.e. the motor 
vehicle or fabricated component to be used 
as original equipment in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles—forming the basis for the 
petition. If the product is a part or com- 
ponent and if known, give the manufac- 
turer’s part number and indicate the make 
of the vehicle in which it is used: Automo- 
bile bodies. 

4. Dislocation—If there were or are sched- 
uled concentrations of dislocation on spe- 
cific dates, indicate dates, and number of 
workers affected. If actual data are not 
available, make estimates and indicate the 
basis of each estimated: 
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Date disloca- 
tion began or 
is threatened 


b. If the dislocation noted in 4a involves a 
layoff, indicate the type of layoff: Perma- 
nent X; Indefinite __.-~. ; or Definite 
for a duration of weeks. 

5. Basis of petition. Describe fully the 
basis for your belief that the operation of 
the U.S.-Canadian Automotive Agreement 
has been a factor in causing, or threatening 
to cause, the dislocation. Include or attach 
all available evidence: 

In 1961 American Motors commenced op- 
eration of its new plant at Brampton, On- 
tario, Canada. From the Brampton plant 
the Company was able to supply part of its 
Canadian market with additional cars com- 
ing from the Kenosha and Milwaukee plants. 

As of January 1965, however, the volume 
of cars for the Canadian market supplied 
from the two U.S. plants decreased and the 
volume supplied from the Brampton plant 
increased. It was this decrease in the num- 
ber of cars supplied the Canadian market 
from the two U.S. plants that caused the 
layoffs of 1965 and the pre-October layoffs of 
1966. The decrease, in turn, was caused by 
the Act. 

As of October 1966, the beginning of the 
1967 model year, the Brampton plant, in ad- 
dition to supplying most of the Canadian 
market, began supplying cars for the U.S. 
market as well. This increase in Canadian 
production, too, was caused by the Act. An 
American Motors press release of July 26, 
1966 (copy enclosed) deals with this increase 
in manpower and production at Brampton 
and cites the Act as the cause. 


[Form Approved: Budget Bureau No. 126] 


AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE BOARD 


(Petition for determination of eligibility to 
apply for adjustment assistance by group 
of workers (under the Automotiye Prod- 
ucts Trade Act of 1965) ) 

For Goyernment use only. 

„% as pena — ames 

Petition No. 7-006. 

General instructions: Each petition shall 
contain such information as will assist the 
U.S. Tariff Commission in its investigations 
and the Board in making the determinations 
required under the Automotive Act, relating 
to (a) whether the product which is the 
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Number of workers affected in establishment 


Producing named article Workers in other sub- 
divisions unemployed 
because of lack of 
Underemployed work in the affected 
Unemployed or working subdivision 
short weeks 


basis for the petition is an automotive prod- 
uct within the meaning of the Act, (b) 
whether there is dislocation of a significant 
number or proportion of the workers, or a 
threat thereof, and (c) the role of the opera- 
tion of the U.S.-Canadian Automotive Agree- 
ment in causing such dislocation or threat 
thereof. 

The regulations of the Board apply to this 
form. Copies of the regulations are avail- 
able at the local State employment security 
agency offices or may be obtained from the 
Board. 

Return an original and three copies to: 
Chairman, Automotive Agreement Adjust- 
ment Assistance Board, % U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C, 20212. 

Section 1. All questions in this section 
must be answered. (For additional instruc- 
tions see last page.) 

1. Petitioner—Name and address. 

a. Person filing: Douglas A, Fraser, Di- 
rector, UAW Chrysler Department, 8000 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48214, 
Telephone 926-5481. 

b. If petition filed by a union give name 
and address of union: International Union, 
UAW (same address as (a)) and its Local 
Union 7, 1551 Hart, Detroit, Michigan 48214, 
Telephone VA 2-1744. 

c. If petition is filed by a group of workers, 
other than a union, describe the group 
briefly and give the names and addresses of 
three members of the group. 

2. Employer—Name and address: Chrysler 
Jefferson Plant, 12200 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, ZIP 48215. 

3. Automotive Product—Name or describe 
the automotive product. e. the motor ve- 
hicle or fabricated component to be used as 
original equipment in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles—forming the basis for the 
petition. If the product is a part or com- 
ponent and if known, give the manufactur- 
er's part number and indicate the make of 
the vehicle in which it is used: Automobiles: 
Dodge Polara and Dodge Monaco. 

4. Dislocation—If there were or are sched- 
uled concentrations of dislocation on specific 
dates, indicate dates, and number of workers 
affected. If actual data are not available, 
make estimates and indicate the basis of 
each estimate: 


z R 
ype tion began or 
is threatened 


Actual dislocation---------------------- Jan. 23,1967 


b. If the dislocation noted in 4a involves 
a layoff, indicate the type of layoff: Perma- 
nent ; Indefinite ----; or Definite 
for a duration of. weeks. 


CxXlII——411—Part 5 


Number of workers affected in establishment 


Producing named article— Workers in other sub- 
divisions unemployed 
se of |: of 
Underemployed work in the affected 
Unemployed or working subdivision 
short weeks 
P 


5. Basis of Petition— Describe fully the 
basis for your belief that the operation 
of the U.S.-Canadian Automotive Agreement 
has been a factor in causing, or threatening 
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to cause, the dislocation. Include or attach 
all available evidence: 

The 1966 model Dodge Monaco was manu- 
factured at the Company’s Jefferson and 
Belvidere Plants. Its 1966 model Dodge 
Polara was manufactured at three U.S. plants 
plus its Windsor, Ontario Plant. 

Its 1967 model Dodge Monaco and Dodge 
Polara are scheduled for production in only 
two plants—the Belvidere and Windsor, On- 
tario plants. This means that the Jefferson 
Plant has neither the 1967 Dodge Monaco 
nor the 1967 Dodge Polara and that the 
Windsor plant now has a much larger share 
of the Polara than it previously had, plus 
having the Monaco for the first time. 

This rescheduling of production from the 
Jefferson Plant to the Windsor Plant was 
caused by the Act. 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, things may 
well be worse than anyone in the Con- 
gress knows. I do not have all the facts 
on the operation of this agreement. The 
administration has chosen to bottle up 
the facts. Although the agreement has 
been in operation for more than 2 years, 
and although the law clearly requires an 
annual report on the working of the 
agreement, no such report has as yet been 
filed with the Congress. 

There have been many strange ways to 
broaden, widen, and deepen the credibil- 
ity gap. Why has the legal requirement 
of a report been flouted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a great 
deal is said these days about the power 
and prestige of Congress. We have just 
completed a long and detailed study of 
congressional organization and pro- 
cedures, Many lament the loss of power 
by Congress and the consequent en- 
hancement of the power of the Executive. 
This agreement clearly shows one reason 
for congressional loss of power and 
prestige. Although the Congress was 
shortcircuited and ignored when this 
agreement was negotiated, it, neverthe- 
less, acquiesced and approved this un- 
wise agreement. What reason is there 
to be confident of a more thorough con- 
gressional job of weighing the facts when 
the matter comes up for review? Too 
many recommendations from the White 
House are followed without conscientious 
study, particularly if backed by pressure 
from the business community. 

We have, unfortunately, not developed 
any regularized procedure for Presiden- 
tial consultation with the Congress in 
policymaking. But the Congress is cer- 
tainly not without weapons to force the 
President to consult with it before rush- 
ing pellmell into any given course of 
action. Admittedly, it is difficult to stop 
a process in midstream. Once the 
President has embarked on a line of 
policy action, it is difficult to reverse that 
action. For this reason, the Congress 
must pay more attention to policymaking 
in advance of Executive commitments. 

A strong-willed President may not 
consult with Congress, and often will 
not heed such unsolicited advice as he 
may receive. 
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We have the weapons, but do we have 
the will? It takes a certain amount of 
individual interest and intestinal forti- 
tude on the part of Senators. A deep 
interest in the public welfare and an in- 
dependence of judgment are necessary. 

This agreement comes up for compre- 
hensive review not later than January 
1, 1968. At the least, let us prepare for 
that review. Perhaps by then we may 
even have a report from the President 
on the operation of the agreement. Why 
do we not already have it? The law re- 
quires it. But there is more that can be 
done, and now. The facts already 
emerging, which were clearly foreseen, 
are sufficient to justify repeal. I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill which so provides. Unless action is 
taken, more thousands of our automobile 
workers will be unemployed. 

Where is Walter Reuther? 

Why have we heard nothing from 
George Meany? 

Where are the congressional friends 
of labor? 

It is time for action, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1265) to repeal the au- 
thority of the President to proclaim 
modifications of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States under the Automotive 
Products Trade Act of 1965 and to 
terminate modifications of such sched- 
ules heretofore proclaimed under au- 
thority of such acts, introduced by Mr. 
Gore, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee, Senator Gore, for his 
action this afternoon with regard to the 
United States-Canadian automotive 
agreement and on his questions about 
why the annual report, required by law, 
after 26 months has not been delivered 
to the Congress. 

I filed my own report on February 15, 
1967, in a speech to the Senate because 
the bureaucracy ignored and continues 
to ignore section 502 which stipulates an 
annual report to the Congress. The 
agreement is in default with the govern- 
ment which spawned it. Now, Senator 
Gore has introduced a bill to repeal the 
implementing legislation of the United 
States-Canadian automotive agreement. 

Senator Gore asks where labor is with 
their protests and where are the friends 
of labor in the Congress. Ought they 
not protest this agreement or at least the 
lack of a report? 

There are, as of the end of January 
1967, 870,000 employees—wage and sal- 
ary—in the automotive industry. This 
figure includes the automotive plants as 
well as parts manufacturers—with the 
exception of employees in these indus- 
tries: tires, tubes, glass, electrical equip- 
ment, lights and batteries. How many 
of these 870,000 men and women and 
their families are wondering if they will 
have jobs in 3 weeks, 6 months or a year? 

Although 1,170 men have lost jobs as 
a result of the operation of the agree- 
ment, where is the voice of labor? 
Have the United Autoworkers with their 
counterparts in Canada brought the 
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Canadian employee’s wage scale up to 
our standards? Have they insisted that 
if we in the United States are to compete 
in this industry with the cards stacked 
against us, their brothers should be paid 
as much as our people? There is still a 
40 cents an hour wage differential be- 
tween the Canadian autoworker and the 
U.S. worker. 

The automotive companies, what are 
they doing? Instead of complaining that 
safety standards are contributing to 
problems of production and loss of sales, 
these automotive companies had better 
take another look at the United States- 
Canadian automotive agreement which 
they so vigorously sought. 

Maybe the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], is right that we 
should repeal this agreement even with- 
out a report. There are many side ef- 
fects and damaging ramifications to this 
agreement: First, that it is a lopsided 
arrangement for price fixing with guar- 
antees for Canadians and none for the 
United States; second, that it was de- 
signed to create unemployment; third, 
that it adds further to our world balance- 
of-payments deficit; fourth, that it re- 
quired a waiver from our general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade; fifth, that it 
is merely a replacement of the illegal 
Canadian rebate scheme; sixth, the 
agreement went into effect under Execu- 
tive order even though implementation 
by the Congress came a full 10 months 
later. Another ramification of this 
United States-Canadian automotive 
agreement I will put in the form of a 
question: What effect will this have on 
the truckers and the U.S. motor carriers? 
Pending before the ICC is a favorable 
recommendation that Canadian truck- 
ers—paid below our wage scale—and 
Canadian carriers be allowed to haul 
cars, trucks, buses, and chassis assembled 
at a Ford plant in Canada, to seven States 
in the United States, even though U.S. 
carriers and truckers are allowed to move 
only to the Canadian border. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Indiana joins with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, Senator Gorg, today, in 
his protests and say once again—we had 
better have that report. 


SAWTOOTH NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for ap- 
propriate reference, I introduce, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JOR- 
DAN], @ bill to create a Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area in the State of Idaho. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
assure preservation of the upland Saw- 
tooth Mountains as wilderness, and to 
protect the scenic, historic, pastoral, fish 
and wildlife, and the other recreational 
values of one of the most uniquely beau- 
tiful areas of the American West. 

How best to accomplish this has been 
a lively argument for several years, and 
it was not until last year that sentiment 
crystallized in favor of a national recrea- 
tion area for the Sawtooths. 

Historically, many Idahoans and Gov- 
ernment officials have urged this pristine 
area be made a national park. Bills pro- 
posing such a park have been introduced 
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in Congress by the distinguished Senator 
James P. Pope and the late, great Sen- 
ator William E. Borah. Early sessions 
of the Idaho Legislature memorialized 
Congress for a national park in the Saw- 
tooths. During the 88th Congress, I in- 
troduced a bill calling for creation of a 
Sawtooth Wilderness National Park, but 
my purpose was to provide a vehicle for 
a thorough feasibility study of the area 
by both the Forest and National Park 
Services. This study revealed that the 
comparatively new concept of a national 
recreation area should be considered as 
an alternative to a park. 

During the 89th Congress I introduced 
alternative bills, one for a park and one 
for a national recreation area. Last 
June, the Senate Subcommittee on Parks 
and Recreation conducted hearings in 
Idaho on both bills, Two days of testi- 
mony revealed overwhelming support for 
the national recreation area plan as op- 
posed to the park. 

Mr. President, I, too, believe the recrea- 
tion area proposal the best plan for pub- 
lic management of this magnificent 
mountain chain containing 42 snow- 
capped peaks of more than 10,000 feet, 
numerous ice-blue alpine lakes, rushing 
white-water streams, and majestic ever- 
green forests. The foreground to this 
mountain grandeur is formed by the 
Sawtooth Valley and Stanley Basin, 
where white-faced cattle graze in log- 
fenced pastures along the picturesque 
Salmon River. Scattered ranch houses 
accentuate this authentic western set- 
ting. A national recreation area will pre- 
serve this scenic approach to the moun- 
tains by preventing unsightly commercial 
development of the valley lands through 
the procurement of scenic easements. 

The high mountain country is pres- 
ently administered as the Sawtooth 
Primitive Area by the U.S. Forest Service. 
To assure its preservation as wilderness, 
the bill calls for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expedite its inclusion in the 
national wilderness system. ‘The total 
recreation area would include around 
350,000 acres. This would amount to less 
than 1 percent of the 20 million acres of 
national forest land within the State of 
Idaho. The Forest Service would con- 
tinue as the administrative agency of the 
area. 

Mr. President, the influx of out-of- 
State visitors to the vast mountain re- 
gions of Idaho has mushroomed in recent 
years. Thousands come from through- 
out the Nation to hunt and fish or boat 
down our wilderness rivers; others come 
to camp out, marvel at the spectacular 
scenery, or seek the mountain solitudes. 
The creation of a Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area will assure the addi- 
tional facilities needed to accommodate 
visitors to this area—primarily to afford 
family-type recreation. It will also in- 
crease the economy of the State and re- 
gion. Perhaps most importantly, it will 
guarantee the integrity of the upland 
wilderness, which for many years has 
been one of my major concerns, as it has 
been that of so many outdoorsmen of 
my State. Not only is the upland im- 
portant for its beauty and recreation po- 
tential; it is also the very fountainhead 
of three great rivers, the Salmon, 
Payette, and Boise—rushing down from 
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the snowfields to irrigate vast agricul- 
tural lands. The upper reaches of the 
Salmon River constitute the last remain- 
ing major nursery for the anadromous 
fish which fight their way up from the 
Pacific Ocean to spawn in the mountain 
shallows. 

In a day when our recreational needs 
are burgeoning throughout the United 
States and when general prosperity and 
easier transportation move these great 
natural attractions closer to urban popu- 
lations, we must plan well for their fu- 
ture. The program enyisioned in this 
bill will allow much greater recreational 
use of the Sawtooths, and at the same 
time provide prudently for their protec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I hope for early hear- 
ings and action on the bill to establish a 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area, and 
I now send it to the desk and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill appear at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1267) to establish the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in 
the State of Idaho, and for other pur- 
poses, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1267 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to assure the preservation of, and to 
protect the scenic, historic, pastoral, fish and 
wildlife and other recreational values of 
the Sawtooth Mountains and adjacent valley 
lands, there is hereby established, subject to 
valid existing rights, the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area. 

Sec. 2. The boundaries of the recreation 
area shall be those shown on the map en- 
titled “Proposed Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area”, dated April 1, 1966, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Chief, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary“) shall, as 
soon as practicable after the date this Act 
takes effect, publish in the Federal Register 
a notice of the establishment of the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area, together with a 
detailed description and map showing the 
boundaries thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall administer the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in such 
manner as will best provide for (1) the pro- 
tection and conservation of the salmon and 
other fisheries, (2) the conservation and de- 
velopment of scenic, historic, pastoral, wild- 
life, and other values contributing to and 
available for public enjoyment, including the 
preservation of sites associated with and 
typifying the economic and social history of 
the American West; and (3) on federally 
owned lands, the management, utilization, 
and disposal of natural resources, such as 
lumbering, grazing, and mining, that will 
not substantially impair the purposes for 
which the recreation area is established. 

Sec. 4. Subject to the limitations herein- 
after set forth, the Secretary may acquire 
by purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, by gift, exchange, bequest, or other- 
wise, such lands or interests therein within 
the boundaries of the recreation area as he 
determines to be needed for the purposes of 
this Act. But any property or interest with- 
in the reservation area owned by the State 
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of Idaho or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired under the authority of this 
Act only with the concurrence of the owner. 

In exercising his authority to acquire prop- 
erty by exchange, the Secretary may accept 
title to amy non-Federal property located 
within the boundaries of the recreation area 
and convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property within the 
State of Idaho under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law. The properties so exchanged 
shall be approximately equal in fair market 
value: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from or pay cash to the grantor in 
such an exchange in order to equalize the 
values of the properties exchanged. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any Federal property located within the 
recreation area may, with the concurrence 
of the agency having custody thereof, be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary for 
use by him in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) The authority of the Secretary 
to acquire an interest in private property by 
condemnation shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall make and publish 
regulations setting standards for the use of 
privately owned property within the bound- 
aries of the recreation area. Such regula- 
tions shall be generally in furtherance of 
the purposes of this Act and shall have the 
object of assuring that the use and devel- 
opment of privately owned property is con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act and 
with the overall general plan of the Saw- 
tooth National Recreational Area. Such 
regulations shall be as detailed and specific 
as is reasonably required to accomplish such 
objective and purpose. Such regulations may 
difer amongst the several parcels of private 
land in the boundaries and may from time to 
time be amended by the Secretary. 

All regulations adopted under this Act 
shall be promulgated in conformity with the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act: No regulation shall be promulgated for 
any purpose described in this Act unless a 
public hearing has been conducted and op- 
portunity for review has been accorded in 
conformity with the provisions of sections 7 
and 8 of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(c) To assure that private land within the 
boundaries of the national recreation area 
is used in a manner which is not detrimental 
to the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to procure by gift, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds or other- 
wise, scenic easements within the bound- 
aries of the recreation area. 

As used in this Act the term “scenic ease- 
ment” means the right to control the use 
of land (including the air space above such 
land) in order to protect the aesthetic values 
for the purposes of this Act, but shall not 
preclude any customary or traditional use 
exercised by the owner prior to the acquisi- 
tion of the easement. 

(d) Where an owner of private property 
within the exterior boundaries of the recre- 
ation area as of the date of this Act, or his 
heirs, desires to dispose of such property to 
the Federal government, the Secretary shall 
purchase said property at a price that shall 
include compensation for any decrease in the 
value thereof that may have resulted from 
the promulgation of regulations, zoning or 
scenic easements as a consequence of the 
establishment of the recreation area: Pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of this 
subsection shall cease to be in effect after a 
period of 10 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(e) The limitations herein above set forth 
on the authority to condemn an interest in 
lands shall not apply to property which the 
Secretary determines to be needed for ease- 
ments for access to and utilization of public 
property: Provided, that the acquisition for 
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such purposes shall not exceed five per cen- 
tum of the total acreage of all privately 
owned property in the recreation area. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
applicability of the United States mining 
and mineral leasing laws on the federally 
owned lands within the recreation area, ex- 
cept that all mining claims located or leases 
issued after the effective date of this Act 
shall be subject to regulations the Secretary 
may prescribe to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act. Any patent issued on any mining 
claim located after the effective date of this 
Act shall recite this limitation and continue 
to be subject to such regulations. All such 
regulations shall provide, among other 
things, for such measures as may be reason- 
able to protect the scenic and esthetic values 
of the recreation area and to assure against 
pollution of the Salmon River and other 
streams and waters within the recreation 
area. 

Sec. 7. Recommendations and other pro- 
cedures of the Wilderness Act of September 
3, 1964, shall apply to the Sawtooth Primitive 
Area and adjacent public lands within the 
national forests. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall comply with the requirements of 
Section 3 of said Act in relation to such 
primitive area in an expeditious manner, 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may cooperate with 
other Federal agencies, with State and local 
public agencies, and with private individuals 
and agencies in the development and opera- 
tion of facilities and services in the area in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the restoration 
and maintenance of the historic setting and 
background of the old mining town of At- 
lanta and the frontier ranch-type town of 
Stanley, 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall diminish, 
enlarge, or modify any right of the State of 
Idaho, or any political subdivision thereof, 
to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within the recreation area or of rights to tax 
persons, corporations, franchises, or prop- 
erty, including mineral or other interests, in 
or on lands or waters within the recreation 
area. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the jurisdiction or responsibilities of the 
State of Idaho under other provisions of law 
with respect to hunting and fishing. 

Sec, 11. The jurisdiction of the States and 
the United States over waters of any stream 
included in the Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area shall be determined by established 
principles of law. Under the provisions of 
this Act, any taking by the United States of 
water right which is vested under either 
State or Federal law at the time of enact- 
ment of this Act shall entitle the owner 
thereof to just compensation. Nothing in 
this Act shall constitute an express or implied 
claim or denial on the part of the Federal 
Government as to exemption from State 
water laws. 

Sec. 12. Money appropriated from the land 
and water conservation funds shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of lands and scenic 
easements for the purposes of this Act. 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a pleasure for me to join my 
colleague, Senator CHURCH, in introduc- 
ing a bill to designate and create a Saw- 
tooth National Recreation Area in cen- 
tral Idaho. 

The Sawtooth Mountains have been a 
source of attraction ever since the first 
fur trappers and miners came upon them 
many years ago. It is difficult to describe 
their grandeur. They are mountains of 
@ savage and truly awesome natural 
beauty, dotted with crystalline moun- 
tain lakes and green alpine meadows. 
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And there is great charm in the valley 
approaches to these mountains. Most of 
this country is little changed from the 
way it looked when originally settled. 
One can still capture the flavor of the 
old West there. 

The bill we introduce proposes a rec- 
reation area in the Sawtooth country 
under the supervision of the U.S. Forest 
Service. The total area encompassed is 
over 360,000 acres: 195,000 now in the 
Sawtooth Primitive Area, about 22,000 in 
private ownership, 1,600 owned by the 
State and approximately 142,000 acres 
of Federal forest land available for mul- 
tiple use. 

Included in the boundaries of this area 
are unspoiled lakes such as Redfish, 
Stanley, Alturas, and Yellowbelly and 
wild reaches of the Salmon, Payette, and 
Boise Rivers. The area offers excep- 
tionally fine opportunities for hiking, 
camping, fishing or just looking in a spec- 
tacular mountain and forest environ- 
ment. 

Presently, the beauty and unique west- 
ern character of this environment is 
being threatened in some measure by 
subdivision of the meadows and fields 
near highway 93 in the Sawtooth Valley. 
Some of this development is incompati- 
ble with the scenic and historic integrity 
of the area. To protect this integrity we 
need regulation of developments and 
scenic easements. 

On the valley lands we believe that 
grazing, typical ranching facilities and 
appropriately located and designed busi- 
ness structures and houses can be har- 
monized with national recreation area 
objectives. 

The migration of salmon and steelhead 
trout to the headwaters of the Salmon 
River reaches into the proposed recrea- 
tion area. The continuation of this un- 
usual recreation resource is dependent 
in part on the preservation of the spawn- 
ing grounds. To maintain the run, we 
need to protect the spawning beds. 

The local economy in the Sawtooth 
country is dependent to a great extent on 
the use of commodity-type natural re- 
sources—forage, timber, minerals, fish, 
and game. The limited private owner- 
ship in Stanley Basin and Sawtooth 
Valley is essential to the tax base of rural 
counties. Public ownership consolida- 
tion and development management pro- 
grams, therefore, must be geared to serv- 
ing the maximum public benefit with the 
least possible negative impact on exist- 
ing or potential business and on the tax- 
ing abilities of local government. 

Under this bill, the land now desig- 
nated as primitive area would remain 
primitive and in due course would be 
presented to Congress for inclusion in 
the national wilderness system. The 
lands outside the primitive area would 
undergo careful, conservation-oriented 
development to accommodate an in- 
crease in recreation pressure. Multiple 
use of the area including grazing and 
domestic livestock raising, public hunt- 
ing and fishing, timber harvesting and 
other managed resource utilization 
would be permitted to the extent these 
are compatible with the objectives of the 
complete recreation area program. The 
development of mineral resources would 
be authorized with regulation. 
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Preservation of the rustic western 
atmosphere would be actively en- 
couraged. Cooperative programs of 
State, county, and local agencies and 
groups would be pursued. Scenic ease- 
ments to protect the lands would be ac- 
quired and easements for needed public 
access roads would be obtained. 

Mr. President, this bill is the out- 
growth of extensive consultation with 
concerned local interests, public hearings 
and liaison with Federal agencies. I be- 
lieve that it represents a unique ap- 
proach in its attempt to accommodate 
the legitimate desires of local residents 
with the objectives of a national recrea- 
tion area. I think it is an approach that 
Will work. 

Having been a rancher myself for many 
years, I know what it is to be a working 
conservationist. And I know how seri- 
ously livestock operators take their con- 
servation responsibilities in this day and 
age. 

I am convinced that Idaho’s moun- 
tain and valley land resources must be 
managed under the concept of multiple 
use and continued yield if our State is 
to develop economically and to prosper. 
I am equally devoted to the idea that we 
must preserve and protect our natural 
heritage. These two necessities, if 
wisely handled, are not incompatible. I 
think the establishment of Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area will show this 
to be true. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION AND AIR- 
PORT DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which may be known as the Air Trans- 
portation and Airport Development Act 
of 1967. This measure will provide for 
one of the greatest needs of the aviation 
industry today—that of overall coordi- 
nation and planning for air transporta- 
tion and airport development. 

Mr. President, I have spoken previously 
about specific problems now facing the 
aviation industry—problems brought 
about by tremendous success in recent 
years. There is no question but that 
many airport facilities are inadequate 
and overcrowded. Congestion abounds 
everywhere from the access road to the 
parking lot, from the check-in terminal 
to the baggage area. 

What has caused this crisis? Do our 
aviation people lack ideas? Do they lack 
the necessary technological know-how? 
Of course they do not. We know how to 
design efficient airports. We know how 
to provide efficient means of access 
transportation to and from the airports. 
But we do not know where—among the 
cities, the airport authorities, the air- 
craft manufacturers, the airlines, and 
the Federal Government—to place the 
responsibility for coordinated, systematic 
airport planning and construction. 

I believe the logical place to rest this 
responsibility is in the Department of 
Transportation. My bill will establish 
an assistant secretary for air transpor- 
tation and airport development who will 
head a continuing advisory commission 
for air transportation and airport plan- 
ning and development. The commission 
shall consist of representatives from the 
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aviation industry, from related govern- 
ment agencies, from the Congress, and 
others having special qualifications with 
respect to aviation or airport develop- 
ment. 

The commission shall make a con- 
tinuing investigation and study in the 
fields of commercial and private air 
transportation generally, including air- 
ports, for the purpose of determining and 
making recommendations with respect 
to the present and future needs of the 
United States in such fields. They shall 
also serve as an advisory agency and a 
clearinghouse for information in such 
fields to Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies and to private industry. 
They will provide the overall planning 
for aviation and airport needs which is 
now lacking. 

The members of the Commission, being 
drawn from all segments of the industry 
will be able to provide every type of 
information necessary for effective over- 
all planning. Data will be collected. 
Traffic predictions and estimates of fu- 
ture needs will be discussed. Ideas of 
how to solve certain problems will be 
analyzed. Recommendations for dif- 
ferent situations will be made. All of 
this is presently available through many 
associations, agencies, and industries 
around the country. But now it can be 
collected at one central point. It can 
be coordinated and utilized for overall 
planning by leaders from Government 
and private industry who know aviation 
and the problems involved. 

The bill does not specify who shall 
serve on the Commission other than the 
Assistant Secretary, the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
Director of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
However, I would suggest that the re- 
mainder of the 15-man Commission 
come from the aircraft manufacturers, 
the commercial airlines, the airline pi- 
lots, the general aviation industry, the 
airport operators and city planners, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and those Members of Con- 
gress who are directly involved with 
legislation dealing with air transporta- 
tion and airport development. 

Mr. President, tomorrow’s air trans- 
portation problems can be monumental 
or, because of today’s planning, they can 
be inconsequential. I sincerely hope that 
this bill to establish an advisory com- 
mission for air transportation and air- 
port planning and development will re- 
ceive hearings and a thorough study. I 
hope that in 10 years we may be able to 
say that we recognized the problems, we 
foresaw a future crisis, and we avoided 
it by a continuing program of coordi- 
nated planning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The bill (S. 1271) was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1271 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 
SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 


“Air Transportation and Airport Develop- 
ment Act of 1967”. 
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DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
existing National Aviation System within the 
United States is rapidly becoming inade- 
quate to meet the present and future needs 
of the air transportation system under the 
Federal Aviation Act; that there is a need of 
coordination and overall planning assistance 
in developing and maintaining such a system 
beyond that provided under the existing 
laws; that there is a primary responsibility 
in the Federal Government to provide the 
necessary coordination and cooperation with 
State and local governments and other ele- 
ments of the aviation system. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION FOR 
AIR TRANSPORTATION AND AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 3(c) of the Department 
of Transportation Act is amended by striking 
out “four Assistant Secretaries” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “five Assistant Secre- 
taries”. 

(b) One Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation shall be designated 
the Assistant Secretary of Transportation For 
Air Transportation and Airport Development. 
All functions of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion relating to air transportation (including 
airports) shall be carried out through such 
Assistant Secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION FOR AVIATION PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion shall appoint an Advisory Commission 
for Air Transportation and Airport Planning 
and Development consisting of the Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation For Air Trans- 
portation and Airport Development, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Director of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and not more than twelve other members 
who are persons representing the aviation 
industry, the Congress, Government agen- 
cies affecting such industry and other per- 
sons having special knowledge and experience 
or qualifications with respect to aviation. 
Such Assistant Secretary shall serve as chair- 
man of the commission. 

(b) Such advisory commission shall make 
a continuing investigation and study in the 
fields of commercial and private air trans- 
portation generally (including airports) for 
the purpose of— 

(1) determining and making recommenda- 
tions with respect to the present and future 
needs of the United States, and to promote 
advancement, in such fields; and 

(2) serving as an advisory agency, and a 
clearing house for information, in such fields 
to Federal, State, and local government agen- 
cies and private industry. 

(c) Members of such advisory commission 
who are not full-time employees of 
the United States, shall, while serving on the 
business of the commission, be entitled to 

-receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary of Transportation, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per day, including travel time; and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, members may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5708 of title 5 of the United States Code 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(d) The terms of all commission members 
except those named specifically in section 4 
shall be staggered and shall not exceed four 
years, 

(e) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
engage such technical assistance as may be 
required to carry out the functions of such 
advisory commission, and the Secretary shall, 
in addition, make available to the advisory 
commission such secretarial, clerical, and 
other assistance and such pertinent data pre- 
pared by the Department of Transportation 
as the commission may require to carry out 
its functions. 

(f) In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to this section, such advisory commission 
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may utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government, in accord- 
ance with agreements between the Secretary 
of ‘Transportation and the head of such 
agency. - 

(g) Such advisory commission shall make 
an annual report to the Secretary of Trans-' 
portation and the Secretary shall forward 
such report, with his recommendations, to 
the President and the Congress, Such report 
shall include a review of the advisory com- 
mission’s activities pursuant to this section 
during the year and the commission’s recom- 
mendations determined pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b). 

(h) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


ARMED FORCES IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled the “Armed Forces Improvement 
Act of 1967.“ It provides for the early 
transition to a fully voluntary military 
manpower procurement system by means 
of the further improvement, upgrading 
and strengthening of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 1275) to provide for the 
early transition to a fully voluntary 
military manpower procurement system 
by further improving, upgrading, and 
strengthening the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. HATFIELD, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
debate over our present system of mili- 
tary conscription has been continuing 
since the draft was initiated in 1940. It 
has had strong supporters, such as Gen- 
eral Hershey who sees the draft as the 
only possible method of meeting military 
manpower needs and its vehement de- 
tractors, such as the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg who, in 1940 described it as 
“repugnant to the spirit of democracy 
and the soul of republican institutions.” 

Recently, the focus of the debate on 
the draft has shifted from an attack 
on, and defense of, this system to an 
argument concerning the best method of 
eliminating the many inadequacies in our 
current draft law. The pertinent ques- 
tion has become “‘What system of mili- 
tary manpower recruitment best meets 
today’s realities and needs?” The an- 
swer to this question lies in the identi- 
fication of a system that is based on 
the following criteria. This system 
must: First, preserve the maximum 
amount of individual liberty and free- 
dom from unjustified intrusion by the 
government; second, be fair in its appli- 
cation so that every young man receives 
equal treatment and no young man is re- 
quired to make sacrifices that are not de- 
manded of his peers: and third, the sys- 
tem must provide for maxium national 
security and must economically provide 
the armed services with the needed quan- 
tity and quality of men. 
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It can very definitely be shown, I be- 
lieve, that the current draft system does 
not adequately meet this criteria. I 
feel very strongly that each man has a 
moral obligation to serve his country, but 
he must be granted the freedom to ac- 
cept his responsibility and the right to 
determine what form his service shall 
take. Anytime a man is forced, against 
his wishes, into military service his in- 
dividual liberty and freedom of choice 
have been denied. Daniel Webster 
spoke against a draft proposal in 1814: 

The question is nothing less than whether 
the most essential rights of personal liberty 
shall be surrendered, and depotism em- 
braced in its worst form. 


The surrender of this right to liberty 
can only be justified when there is no 
other alternative to conscription and 
when it is absolutely necessary for na- 
tional survival. There have been periods 
in our history when, perhaps, conscrip- 
tion was the only alternative to destruc- 
tion. But circumstances have changed 
and forcing men into service is no longer 
the only alternative in meeting military 
manpower needs. 

The draft does not meet the second 
criterion of just and equal application to 
all young men. The inequities of the 
draft have been much discussed and 
well documented. Critics have pointed 
to the inequities of college deferments 
that discriminate in favor of the 
wealthier and brighter young men who 
can stay in school until they are 26. 
According to Thomas Morris, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, of the men reach- 
ing age 26 as of June 1964, only 40 per- 
cent of the college graduates had served 
while 60 percent of the college dropouts, 
57 percent of the high school graduates 
and 50 percent of the non-high-school 
graduates had been required to serve. 

Also criticized have been deferments 
that excuse from draft liability those 
who can obtain an occupational or hard- 
ship deferment, those with criminal or 
unacceptable moral backgrounds, and 
those who marry young. And the na- 
ture of the Selective Service System, 
itself, has produced inequities. The 
4,084 local draft boards have been 
granted great latitude in interpreting 
and administering draft regulations and 
this lack of clear and nationally uni- 
form standards has led to situations 
where cases with similar circumstances 
have been handled entirely differently in 
various parts of the country. 

But the most basic inequity of the 
current draft system, and an injustice 
that is often camouflaged by listings of 
specific inequitable policies, is the fact 
that a smaller and smaller minority of 
our young men is carrying the burden of 
national defense. The principle of uni- 
versal sharing of the national defense 
responsibility, upon which the present 
system was sold to the public years ago, is 
a transparent falsehood today. Cur- 
rently, only about 46 percent of the men 
reaching age 26 have seen military serv- 
ice. By 1974, at pre-Vietnam force lev- 
els, only 34 percent of those reaching 
age 26 will be required to serve. Even 
under current crisis conditions, the mil- 
itary drafts only about 300,000 men a 
year out of a draft-eligible manpower 
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pool that totals nearly twelve and a half 
million. 

This manpower surplus has spawned 
the many inequities of the current draft 
system by eliminating the feasibility of 
requiring all young men to share the 
burden of insuring national security. 
We cannot tolerate the injustice of a 
system that capriciously requisitions 2 
years out of the lives of some young men 
while allowing others their liberty. 

The third criterion that a military 
manpower recruitment system should 
meet is that of efficiently and econom- 
ically providing the armed services with 
the needed quantity and quality of men. 
It must be conceded that the current 
system of conscription does provide the 
necessary quantity or numbers of men. 
But even this success of the draft system 
must be qualified by the great costs and 
inefficiencies that result from this meth- 
od of meeting military needs. Draft- 
ees—who have been taken from civilian 
life against their wishes—spend their 2 
years of military service counting the 
days until they get out. As soon as the 
required period is over, they inevitably 
return to civilian life. Their empty 
bunks are filled with more draftees and 
the cycle continues. This high turnover 
is extremely inefficient and uneconom- 
ical. According to the latest figures 
available from the Department of De- 
fense, the current turnover rate among 
draftees is about 95 percent. Since the 
full cost of training of a foot soldier is 
a minimum of $6,000, the total training 
cost for the draftees now serving and 
who will leave the service at the end of 
their 2-year obligation is $3 billion. 

The draft, then, provides the neces- 
sary quantity of men only at great cost. 
But even this huge expenditure cannot 
buy the quality of military personnel 
that is needed. Since the draft was in- 
stituted, the basic nature of military 
strategy and technology has changed. 
The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act was designed to supply the 
armed services with large numbers of 
men, but large numbers of men in uni- 
form are no longer appropriate to the 
nature of a military system centered 
around highly sophisticated, efficient, 
and technical weapons systems. As early 
as 1957 this new character of the mili- 
tary was recognized. A report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, based on a study of 
military personnel, stated that: 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the per- 
sonnel problem appears to be a matter of 
quality as opposed to quantity... It is 
foolish for the Armed Forces to obtain 
highly advanced weapons systems and not 
have men of sufficient competence to under- 
stand, operate, and maintain such equip- 
ment. The solution here, of course, is 
not to draft more men to stand and look 
helplessly at the machinery. 


As Representative Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin, pointed out last year, everything now 
indicates less and less need for a mass 
army and more and more need for a 
relatively smaller, highly trained, pro- 
fessional force. The draft is not de- 
signed to satisfy this new need, and, in 
fact, operates to frustrate it. The 
greater degree of weapons sophistication 
calls for a higher percentage of special- 
ized personnel. This in turn requires 
greater professionalization which is ob- 
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tained through extensive training and 
extended terms of service. But draftees, 
serving against their will, are in for 2 
years and then inevitably leave before 
the months invested in specialized train- 
ing can be effectively put to work. 

Another consequence of the high turn- 
over among draftees is the undermining 
of our military strength and the weak- 
ening of our national security. Gen. 
Lynn Smith has stated that 43 percent 
of the Army at any given time has less 
than 1 year’s experience and, according 
to the general, the acknowledged basic 
problem of the Army today is too much 
personnel turbulence. By the time a 
unit is sufficiently experienced and able 
to operate as a team, the trained men 
leave, are replaced by green trainees and 
the cycle starts all over again. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, I be- 
lieve, that the current draft system does 
not allow the maximum amount of per- 
sonal liberty; does not apply equally to 
all young men; and does not economi- 
cally provide the type of personnel need- 
ed by the military. 

President Johnson has proposed that 
the manpower requirements of the armed 
services be met through a lottery. Un- 
der this system, the necessary number 
of draftees would be selected on a ran- 
dom basis from a pool of draft-eligible 
18-year-olds. Does this attempt to doc- 
tor the draft bring it any closer to meet- 
ing the criteria necessary for an effective 
military manpower procurement system? 

First, this method does not alter the 
fact that forcing young men into military 
service—regardless of the procedure used 
in selecting who shall be drafted—still 
contradicts our traditional belief in the 
right of the individual to personal liber- 
ty and freedom from government inter- 
ference. The lottery just makes this de- 
nial of liberty a little more arbitrary. 

Second, this method of selecting who 
shall serve does not alleviate the basic 
injustice of the draft, but merely treats 
some of its symptoms. The lottery ap- 
proach, if accompanied by other reforms, 
could reduce some of the inequities cur- 
rently found in the deferment system 
and in the lack of uniform administra- 
tion of the draft laws by the thousands of 
local draft boards. But it does not rem- 
edy the basic inequity of the draft; the 
injustice of forcing one man to serve 
while another is allowed his liberty. As 
Bruce Chapman questioned in his book 
“Wrong Man in Uniform,” is injustice 
handed out by a machine any more tol- 
erable than injustice handed out by other 
men? Chapman’s strongest criticism of 
a lottery system “is that it would not 
come to grips with the new manpower 
facts of the nation and the military, that 
a smaller and smaller percentage of 
young men would be forced to sacrifice 
for the balance. Since pure chance, 
neither reasonable nor compassionate, 
would choose the draftee, the lottery 
would also be supremely callous, a de- 
humanizing, frivolous, Government- 
sponsored game of Russian roulette.” 

Finally, the lottery method of deter- 
mining who shall serve in no way reduces 
the inefficiency or costliness of the draft, 
does not increase the quality of military 
personnel, and does not strengthen our 
national security. 

The lottery approach is a patchwork 
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proposal designed to cover some of the 
gaping holes in the fabric of military 
conscription but it does little to retailor 
the fiaws in the basic design of the draft. 

Let us measure one more method of 
military manpower recruitment against 
the criteria that has been established. 
Let us consider how well a voluntary sys- 
tem of meeting manpower needs meets 
the standards by which we judged—and 
rejected—the other manpower procure- 
ment systems. First, a volunteer system 
provides maximum individual liberty 
and freedom of choice. No one would be 
forced to serve in the Armed Forces 
against his will. 

Second. A voluntary military would 
eliminate the inequities of the current 
draft system. Those men who assumed 
the burden of insuring our national se- 
curity would do so willingly. Gone would 
be the injustices of the deferment sys- 
tem, and gone would be the inequities 
created by the lack of uniform policy in 
the nation’s 4,000 local draft boards. 

Third. The volunteer system of man- 
power recruitment must meet the cri- 
terion of providing for maximum na- 
tional security and for the efficient and 
economical supplying of the necessary 
quantity and quality of men. 

It is difficult to project with any ac- 
curacy the potential cost for a volunteer 
or professional armed forces. Even the 
Secretary of Defense is unable to esti- 
mate with any consistency the price tag 
of a volunteer military. His predictions 
have ranged from $4 to $20 billion. 

In estimating the cost of a volunteer 
service, the increased expense of raised 
pay scales and improved benefits must 
be weighed against the economies that 
would result under this system. The re- 
port issued following the 1957 study of 
military personnel estimated that more 
realistic pay scales would increase enlist- 
ments and would allow a 10-percent cut- 
back in maintenance technicians as 
higher morale and better training would 
reduce damage to technical equipment. 
The total possible savings estimated by 
this report, if its recommendations had 
been followed, were $2.8 billion in 1960 
and $5 billion in 1962. These would have 
been substantial savings and strongly 
suggest that economies would be realized 
under and effective volunteer system. 

Perhaps the largest economy of a yol- 
unteer military would be the reduced cost 
of high turnover. The current draftee 
turnover rate is nearly 95 percent while 
the turnover rate is about 15 percent for 
career men. If this reenlistment rate of 
85 percent could be maintained in an 
all-volunteer force, the savings in the 
cost of training new inductees would be 
considerable. And, there is another side 
to the picture. We are spending 25 per- 
cent of our military effort to train men 
who do not stay. A reduction m trainees 
through lowered turnover rates would 
mean a corresponding reduction in the 
number of instructors and training fa- 
cilities it is mow necessary, and costly, 
to maintain. Further economies could 
be made through a reduction in the size 
of the military forces, and therefore, a 
reduction in the number of men neces- 
sary to train. A smaller armed service 
could be achieved by the substitution of 
civilians for military personnel in non- 
combatant positions. Representative 
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Tuomas Curtis, of Missouri, has esti- 
mated that it costs the Government 
$18,000 to keep one soldier for a year. 
Hiring a civilian to replace this soldier 
in such functions as storeroom clerk, 
maintenance man, or typist would be 
considerably less expensive. 

The substitution of civilians for mili- 
tary personnel would not only lower costs 
but would reduce the size of the Armed 
Forces and thereby reduce the number 
of men necessary to recruit. Another 
step that should be taken to insure that 
a volunteer system of military manpower 
procurement was able to recruit the 
necessary number of volunteers, would 
be to accept the large number of young 
men who now try to volunteer and who 
would like a military career but who are 
currently rejected because of slizht phys- 
ical or educational deficiencies. Through 
additional and specialized training pro- 
grams, these men could become produc- 
tive members of the armed services. 

The recruitment of the necessary 
quantity of men to meet military man- 
power needs would be further assured 
under a voluntary enlistment system be- 
cause of the fewer servicemen that need 
to be replaced due to lowered turnover 
rates. 

Finally, steps taken to increase the 
benefits and status of a military career 
and to make it competitive with oppor- 
tunities in private industry, would at- 
tract increased numbers of volunteers. 

A voluntary military recruitment pro- 
gram is not only economically feasible, 
and capable of producing the necessary 
number of recruits, it can also provide 
the quality of military personnel that is 
vital to the sophisticated and technical 
nature of the armed services. The 
lengthened periods of service would re- 
sult in a better trained force more ca- 
pable of operating complicated modern 
weapons. These career soldiers would 
take greater pride in their work, would 
function more efficiently and profession- 
ally, and as the foundation of our na- 
tional defense system, they would in- 
crease our national security. 

A voluntary armed services program, 
then, could meet the necessary criteria 
for an effective military manpower pro- 
curement system. But it must pass one 
more test. The critics of a voluntary 
military have stated that such a system 
would not be adequately fiexible during 
times of crisis. I submit that it would 
be more fiexible and, in conjunction with 
a strengthened Reserve and National 
Guard, would be better able to respond 
to an emergency situation than is the 
current draft system. 

According to Gen. Lynn Smith, 43 per- 
cent of the Army at any given time has 
less than 1 year’s experience. In an 
emergency situation are we willing to 
risk the possible consequences of com- 
mitting these inexperienced troops? In 
the past, when confronted with crises 
that required a rapid buildup of military 
strength, the Defense Department has 
declined to use draftees but has called up 
the Reserve Forces. During the Korean 
war more than 600,000 World War II vet- 
erans were called back while 1,600,000 
young men of draft age were not called. 
During the Berlin crisis, 150,000 reserv- 
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ists were called to active duty while the 
draft calls were enlarged only by several 
thousand. There would likely be much 
less reluctance to commit an experienced 
and well-trained armed service in times 
of crisis. A voluntary and professional 
military force, with a strengthened Re- 
serve, could respond more quickly and ef- 
fectively to a crisis than can the present 
system. 

A volunteer military manpower re- 
cruitment system would work But for 
such a system to be given a chance to 
prove its merit, we must dispel the myth 
that the draft, however undesirable, is 
inevitable. We must be willing to ac- 
cept the challenges of new realities and 
have the foresight and confidence to ac- 
cept logic over habit and reason over the 
retarding security of tradition. 

A volunteer military is a workable al- 
ternative to conscription. 

The bill (S. 1275) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1275 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the “Armed Forces 
Improvement Act of 1967”. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that 

(1) the Armed Forces of the United States 
can be materially improved and strengthened 
by increasing and improving the economic 
and educational benefits of the members 
thereof, by elevating the status of military 
personnel generally, and by developing and 
maintaining a system of manpower procure- 
ment based on the free choice of the indi- 
vidual rather than on involuntary service; 

(2) the present system of military man- 
power procurement, which is based primarily 
on conscription, is an undesirable infringe- 
ment on individual liberty; militarily inef- 
ficient; inherently inequitable to draft age 
Americans; and productive of low morale 
in the Armed Forces; 

(3) transition to a fully voluntary military 
manpower procurement system should be 
commenced immediately and completed not 
later than July 1, 1968; and 

(4) authority to induct persons into mili- 
tary service under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, there- 
fore, should be extended only until July 1, 
1968. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES RELATING TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 3. (a) The President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretaries of the military 
departments shall exercise the authority 
vested in them by law to provide for the 
military manpower needs of the nation and 
for the improvement of the Armed Forces 
through a voluntary program of enlistments. 
In the exercise of such authority, the Secre- 
taries of the military departments shall, un- 
der the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of Defense, specifically provide for: 

(1) the inducements necessary to take 
fullest advantage of career selection motiva- 
tions in attracting persons to military 
careers; 

(2) the adjustment of physical induction 
standards to accommodate volunteers who 
cannot meet the physical requirements neces- 
sary for combat service but who can meet 
those physical requirements necessary for 
noncombatant service; 

(3) the adjustment of the mental induc- 
tion standards to accommodate volunteers 
who have inadequate educational back- 
grounds but who have the aptitudes and 
capabilities to overcome their educational 
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deficiencies through special courses con- 
ducted as part of their military training; 

(4) the improvement and expansion of the 
program for utilizing civilian personnel in 
lieu of military personnel for noncombatant 
service; 

(5) the improvement and expansion of in- 
service educational opportunities at the tech- 
nical, vocational, and college levels; 

(6) the improvement and expansion of 
programs under which the education of 
specialists, such as doctors and dentists, is 
paid for by the Armed Forces in return for 
an obligated period of military service by the 
person receiving the educational assistance; 

(7) the improvement and expansion of of- 
ficer training programs, particularly pro- 
grams to facilitate the qualifying and train- 
ing of enlisted members who wish to become 
officers; 

(8) the reduction of time-in-grade and 
time-in-service requirements for promotion 
eligibility of enlisted military personnel; 

(9) the improvement and expansion of the 
reenlistment bonus program; 

(10) the improvement and expansion of 
social, cultural, and recreational facilities for 
military personnel; 

(11) the institution of any other appro- 
priate actions designed to upgrade the condi- 
tions of service and the status of military 
personnel generally. 

(b) Not later than April 1, 1968, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the Con- 
gress a detailed report regarding the opera- 
tion of the voluntary system of meeting the 
military manpower needs of the Nation and 
for the improvement of the Armed Forces, 
and shall include in such report such rec- 
ommendations for legislation to improve 
such system as he deems appropriate. 


INCREASE IN PAY RATES OF CERTAIN ENLISTED 
GRADES 

Sec. 4. (a) The table prescribing pay rates 
for enlisted members of the uniformed serv- 
ices in section 203(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
column prescribing the rates of pay for two 
or less years of service, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“2 or less 
“299.40 
262.20 
230.40 
198.60 
151.80 
130.50 
126.90 
120.60" 


(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
the first day of the first calendar month be- 
ginning after the date of enactment of this 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT OF READY 
RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on the Improvement 
of the Ready Reserve and National Guard 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 
committee) to be composed of six members 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and six members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. A vacancy 
in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the powers of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the commit- 
tee, and shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointment. The committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. A majority of the 
members of the committee shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, 
except that the committee may fix a lesser 
number as a quorum for the purpose of tak- 
ing sworn testimony. 
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(b) The committee shall conduct a thor- 
ough study and investigation of the Ready 
Reserve program of the Armed Forces and 
of the National Guard with a view to deter- 
mining what action is necessary to (1) in- 
sure that Ready Reserve and National Guard 
units will at all times be adequately 
equipped and trained to meet combat assign- 
ments, and (2) increase the attractiveness 
of the Ready Reserve program and the Na- 
tional Guard program to insure adequate 
manpower for each program. 

(c) The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives not 
later than April 1, 1968, the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
and such other recommendations as it may 
deem advisable to achieve the purposes 
stated in clauses (1) and (2) of subsection 
(b) of this section. Ten days after making 
such report the committee shall cease to 
exist. 

(d) In carrying out its duties, the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such places and times, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or by any member desig- 
nated by him or by the committee, and may 
be served by such person or persons as may 
be designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber thereof may administer oaths to wit- 
nesses. Members of the committee, and its 
employees and consultants, while traveling 
on official business for the committee, may 
receive either the per diem allowance au- 
thorized to be paid to Members of Congress 
or its employees, or their actual and neces- 
sary expenses provided an itemized state- 
ment of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. 

(e) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and staff em- 
ployees as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facil‘ties, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government. 

(f) The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate from funds appropriated for the com- 
mittee, upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man of the committee or by any member of 
the committee duly authorized by the 
chairman. 


EXTENSION OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT AND RELATED ACTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 17(c) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 467(c)), is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1967” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1968”. 

(b) The Act of August 3, 1950, chapter 
537, as amended (77 Stat. 4), is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1967” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1968”. 

(c) Section 16 of the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act of 1950, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 
2216), is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1967” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1968”. 

(d) Section 9 of the Act of June 27, 1957, 
Public Law 85-62, as amended (77 Stat. 4), 
is amended by striking out “July 1, 1967” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1968”. 

(e) Sections 302 and 303 of title 37, United 
States Code, are each amended by striking 
out “July 1, 1967” wherever that date ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1968”. 
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UPGRADING DEPUTY MARSHALS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
measure which upgrades deputy US. 
marshals to a civil service pay classifica- 
tion level that is commensurate with the 
job and duties these men discharge. My 
measure would also provide for the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
appoint U.S. marshals. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
by reliable sources in the Justice De- 
partment that the deputy marshal’s 
service has come to what amounts to a 
complete standstill. This has come about 
for several reasons. The first is that it 
has now become virtually impossible to 
recruit qualified and capable men to fill 
the deputy position. Second, and per- 
haps an even more important problem, 
Mr. President, is that of poor morale 
within the ranks of the deputy marshals. 
As the situation now stands, some 200 
deputies have been promoted to a work- 
ing grade of GS-8, while the rest of the 
deputies—and I might add, the major- 
ity—have remained in their present 
grade of GS-7. I personally know of 
several instances, Mr. President, where 
seniority or dedication to the job has 
made little difference regarding promo- 
tion. 

I wish to point out that deputy U.S. 
marshals make up the oldest law en- 
forcement agency in our country. The 
Marshal Service is truly the backbone of 
law enforcement in our country today. 
No other single agency in our system of 
government performs a wider and more 
diverse range of duties. 

Deputy U.S. marshals, as subordinate 
officers to the U.S. marshals, perform 
highly responsible and extremely haz- 
ardous tasks associated with the en- 
forcement of Federal laws. As directed 
by the marshal, it is the responsibility 
of the deputy to carry out the orders of 
the U.S. Federal judges and commis- 
sioners, which includes the servicing of 
civil and criminal processes, making ar- 
rests, transporting prisoners, maintain- 
ing order in Federal courtrooms, con- 
ducting sales, and preparing necessary 
statements, reports, and correspondence 
relating to these duties. Moreover, many 
dangerous and difficult assignments and 
situations are daily encountered in per- 
forming these duties. The daily func- 
tions of the deputies demand an exer- 
cise of independent judgment, tact, and 
discretion at all times. 

Here I wish to point out that these 
duties involves arduous physical exer- 
tion requiring both sound mental health 
and physical vigor. Consequently all 
deputies are required to undergo an an- 
nual physical examination before entry 
into the marshal’s service, and must re- 
main physically qualified at all times. 

Deputies must either qualify in spe- 
cialized experience or general experience 
as provided for by the Department of 
Justice for the initial appointment. Ex- 
perience as provided for includes active 
duty as a regularly employed police offi- 
cer of an organized Federal, State, coun- 
ty, or municipal organization, member 
of a governmental organization engaged 
in criminal investigative work which re- 
quires the use of firearms and includes 
the power of arrest or in lieu of this, an 
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educational substitution in an accredited 
law school. 

Let me be concrete in illustrating the 
degree of inequities which exist for these 
hard-working deputies. The entrance 
rate, at GS-6, is $5,867; at the end of a 
year, the promotion to first step of GS-7 
results in a pay of $6,451. By contrast, a 
rookie policeman in the District of Co- 
lumbia starts at $6,700: more than the 
deputy marshal receives after a year. At 
the end of his first year, the rookie Dis- 
trict of Columbia officer receives $7,040, 
which is within a few dollars of the dep- 
uty’s pay after the promotion to GS-8, 
which as I have said is the exception 
rather than the rule. After 5 to 6 years, 
the District of Columbia policeman will 
receive about $8,400: which is more than 
the deputy marshals will ever receive un- 
der the existing situation. 

I say to my colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, it is not in the best 
interest of the Nation’s law enforcement 
agencies—nor is it in the best protective 
interest of the general public as a 
whole—to let this inequity linger on un- 
til these men are forced to leave the serv- 
ice and find employment elsewhere in or- 
der to acquire a livable income for their 
families and loved ones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1277) relating to the ap- 
pointment of U.S. marshals and the ap- 
pointment and promotion of deputy U.S. 
marshals, introduced by Mr, HARTKE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


THE STEALING OF PRIVATE IN- 
DUSTRY SHOULD BE STOPPED 
THROUGH THE PRESENT PRAC- 
TICE OF THE USE OF TAX-FREE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I would 
like to draw the attention of the Senate 
to the abuse by municipalities of en- 
couraging industry to relocate their 
businesses and plants in their area 
through the use of tax-free municipal 
bonds. 

Thirty-four States now allow by law 
the issue of municipal industrial devel- 
opment bonds to lure an industry into 
its locality. Any legally constituted 
county, city, or village can do this. All 
that needs be done is for the town 
fathers to make an agreement to issue 
bonds in the community’s name to pay 
for a plant which a corporation agrees 
to erect. 

The plant is then paid for by money 
derived from the sale of the communi- 
ty’s bonds. The next step involves leas- 
ing or selling the plant to a corporation. 
The terms usually cover the principal, 
interest, and costs of floating the bond 
issue. 

Since these are municipal bonds, the 
interest is Federal tax free, and so the 
holder of the bond has a windfall, too. 
As the result, the bonds sell at a lower 
interest rate than most credit worthy 
corporations can issue. In turn, this ad- 
ditional saving helps the community to 
subsidize a company which might be in- 
duced to move into the area. 
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In addition, the town does not have 
to worry about the reliability of their 
bonds, since the corporation’s credit 
backs them. As the result, any town or 
group of citizens can float revenue bonds 
because repayment is guaranteed by the 
business which will use the facility. The 
money derived from the sale, rent, or 
lease of this building will pay off the 
bond within the time prescribed. 

The tax free municipal bond was au- 
thorized by the Federal Government to 
be used mainly as a Federal subsidy in 
underdeveloped regions for the erection 
of public facilities. These facilities are 
supposed to be schools, roads, sewers, 
hospitals, and the like. But I do not 
think that many of us would support any 
measure which would allow the pirating 
of our industry by means of a system 
which is not fair to all. If one State 
allows it, then all should. By the same 
token, if not all the States are authorized 
to do so, then none should be. 

Obviously, abuses are occurring to the 
detriment of my own State of Wisconsin. 
New York, Illinois, Michigan, and many 
others are also suffering harm. 

The abuse continues further. Since 
most States do not impose any restric- 
tions on the amount of local borrowing 
when it comes to industrial revenue 
bonds, the town does not endanger its 
borrowing capabilities for its legitimate 
needs through this device. 

This practice allows a community to 
pirate an industry at a lower tax-exempt 
bond rate, and if the company buys some 
or all of these bonds, as is the case many 
times, the company then receives tax- 
free income. Thus the taxpayer’s money 
is being used to induce industry to move 
from his own community to another one. 

And the taxpayers throughout the 
country are the losers, too. The US. 
Treasury does not collect all it should 
because of the tax-exempt feature of 
the bond. We find ourselves in the curi- 
ous position of seeing our industry stolen 
away and helping to pay the ticket at 
the same time. 

Thus we have a federally financed sub- 
sidy for the new community, but nothing 
for the city which now has an empty 
plant, empty stores downtown, depleted 
bank accounts, and people who wonder 
what the Federal Government is going 
to do to them next. 

Let me bring this point closer to 
home—my home. Several years ago, a 
leading manufacturer in Milwaukee, 
Wis., the Cutler Hammer Corp., moved 
part of its operation to Kentucky. There 
they were presented with a brand new 
plant worth $6.5 million, derived from 
the sale of an industrial bond issue. In 
addition, Milwaukee lost 750 skilled jobs 
worth $5 million in annual payroll. 

To develop this point a bit further. 
In most cases, obviously the area which 
loses is industrial. The argument goes 
that since they are highly industrialized 
one small plant leaving town will not 
hurt. 

After all— 


The recipient community says— 


isn’t your job to help develop the country as 
a whole? 


Well, gentlemen, this should be the 
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case. However, we have been talking 
about the problems of the cities of our 
nation in Congress for many years. The 
answers always seem to escape us, and 
the problem grows larger every year. 
The industrial base becomes depleted in 
our urban areas like Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and many others. 
Meanwhile, we have the continual migra- 
tion of unskilled workers from the dis- 
tressed and depressed areas to the cities, 
looking for jobs which no longer exist, 
creating bigger and worse problems than 
before. The exporting area benefits 
through the shipment of its unemploy- 
ment problem to a city which has more 
problems than it can handle in three 
generations, much less one. And the 
problem becomes compounded by the 
movement of industry and jobs—which 
these unfortunate people need—to an- 
other part of the country. 

The error is further compounded when 
one realizes that competition suffers. 
Whenever a corporation can be pre- 
sented with a new plant, resulting in a 
more efficient operation, at a cost sub- 
stantially lower than before, its competi- 
tion will have to fight them or join them. 
If they decide to join them—they do 
have to stay in business—then a greater 
influx results. More and more corpora- 
tions head for the hills, taking their 
bankrolls with them, leaving behind bit- 
terness and unemployment. 

Nevertheless, this does not always work 
to the advantage of the pirate. I am 
aware that, in some cases, a business will 
move every few years in order to avail it- 
self of another good deal elsewhere. I 
was told by an employee of one of our 
agencies, of the cases of the cut and sew 
operation in a small town in the South 
which picked up its machines and in- 
ventory and disappeared over the hori- 
zon during a 3-day weekend. In this in- 
stance, nobody but the business was the 
gainer. I think the abuses caused by this 
kind of operation would also be curtailed 
by a change in our laws. 

In the long run, as a matter of fact, 
only the corporations stand to gain by 
these devious devices. In time every 
community and every State will offer 
larger and larger inducements to indus- 
try until the lure is the same, or until we 
all get smart enough to stop bidding 
against each other. 

The tax loophole should be closed im- 
mediately. In 1951 only two States, Mis- 
sissippi and Kentucky, authorized the 
issuance of municipal industrial develop- 
ment bonds. Before 1951 only $6 million 
of these bonds had been issued. 

This changed by 1960. Twelve States 
were authorized to do so by then, and 
they floated $47 million in issues. 

Fourteen more States joined in by 1963 
and $144 million had been issued in 
bonds. 

Now we have 34 States joining the 
fray, with more to come. It is estimated 
by the Investment Bankers Association 
that these issues will total between $500 
million and $1 billion for the year 1966. 
This represents 127 separate issues. 

It is ironic that eight issues repre- 
sented two-thirds of the total bonds is- 
sued. Under the criteria of the Economic 
Development Administration, only two 
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were in areas classified as depressed or 
distressed—that is, areas of substantial 
or persistent unemployment or where the 
median family income was below $2,264. 
Of the nine corporations which were sub- 
sidized, seven were listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange—hardly a place for 
a new or emerging businesses. One of 
the nine was listed on the American Ex- 
change and only one was not listed on 
either the New York or American Ex- 
changes. 

The conclusion has to be, therefore, 
that these tax exempt municipal indus- 
trial bonds are not being used for the 
purpose for which they were authorized. 
On the contrary, they are being used for 
the corporations who need them the 
least, and for the communities which can 
afford other kinds of financing. If we 
were talking about creating new jobs in 
areas of distress, areas of low income or 
high unemployment, some defense might 
be made for it. 

My colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Henry Reuss and CLEM 
ZABLOCKI, have already introduced meas- 
ures designed to curb this illicit traffic 
in jobs and tax bases. 

They point out that North Carolina 
has bemoaned the situation which re- 
sulted in their not being able to induce 
eight corporations into locating in that 
State because they could not offer them 
industrial bond financing. One hundred 
and twenty million dollars in investment 
was lost to them, they say. 

Soon the industrial giants of the north 
will join the fray. New York City is 
going to fight back to save its annual 
loss of 10,000 jobs. Michigan, Maryland, 
Delaware, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas 
are all chiming in. Pennsylvania is ask- 
ing the Federal Government to eliminate 
the use of these bonds so that it will not 
have to pass enabling legislation which 
will permit that State to do unto the 
others as has been done unto it. 

Already even small communities in 
Wisconsin are trying to get into the 
whirlpool of this whiplash financing. 

An article in the Stevens Point Daily 
Journal, Portage County, Wis., discusses 
how Wisconsin is moving to implement 
standing laws to allow the various coun- 
ties to authorize county industrial de- 
velopment corporations. Because of 
competition from the other States where 
low-cost financing is available, Wis- 
consin’s counties and communities are 
being forced into the position of com- 
peting on equal terms for the industrial 
base so necessary to every growing area. 

I doubt whether many leaders in Wis- 
consin’s counties would complain if all 
forms of low-cost municipal financing 
were to be outlawed. However, I am 
told by these same people, even while 
these borrowing features are being 
implemented, they are looked upon by 
their supporters as necessary evils, 
needed to meet competition from other 
States. 

Mr. Roy Menzel, president of the Ste- 
vens Point Industrial Develoyment Corp., 
who aided in the formation of the county 
group, says: 

The bigger companies were asking for this. 

I imagine that Mr. Menzel has no 
choice but to protect his community the 
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best way he knows how, and to fight 
back with the same weapons in the 
quickest and most effective way. The 
corporations in his area are quick to rec- 
ognize a good deal and are right in ask- 
ing for the same treatment there as is 
being offered elsewhere in the country. 

Opposition to these lures and the bond 
practices have been voiced by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the AFL-CIO, 
the National Association of Counties, 
the Mortgage Bankers Association, the 
American Bar Association, the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
Victor Roterus, adviser to the Area Re- 
development Administration, and prede- 
cessor to the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, and former Treasury Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon. In addition, 
expressions of doubt have been voiced by 
Gardner Ackley of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, former Budget Director 
Kermit Gordon, and present Treasury 
Secretary Henry Fowler. 

On Sunday, February 26, as reported 
in the Washington Post, a top expert in 
the Government said that the end result 
can only be a chaotic situation that will 
hamper States and localities in financing 
their genuine needs. 

Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for tax policy, one 
of the Government’s top tax experts, said 
that misuse by localities and corporations 
of tax-exempt industrial bonds is spread- 
ing rapidly throughout the Nation, and 
that strong corporations which turn to 
tax-exempt bonds are accomplices with 
localities in distorting this privilege and 
forcing the Federal Government to sup- 
port their enterprise improperly. 

According to him, most localities are 
often forced to adopt this technique out 
of self defense against others who use 
it to lure industry; and that in 1960 
about $41 million in tax-exempt indus- 
trial development bonds were issued by 
local governments or agencies, but by 
last year the total exceeded $500 million. 

The only security behind these bonds, 
he said, is normally the revenue derived 
from the sale or lease of a plant or in- 
dustrial facility to a private corporation. 

This places the corporation in the 
position of borrowing from the public, 
but because the local agency has 
stamped its seal of approval on the 
bonds, the market for trading in them is 
tax exempt. 

These bonds were originally designed 
for corporations willing to enter areas 
of high unemployment but were lacking 
the money to locate there. This prac- 
tice is now used more and more by 
strong corporations able to obtain money 
through normal channels. 

As the 1967 report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers states: 

Through the use of these (industrial de- 
velopments) bonds, localities have passed 
to private industries the benefit of the ex- 
emption of their interest from Federal tax, 
in many cases without assuming any real 
obligation for repayment of the bonds. 
This questionable practice is becoming in- 
creasingly widespread, and the lack of any 
obligation by the locality authorizing the 
bonds permits proliferation without limit, 
The use of the Federal tax code in this 
fashion is inefficient and inappropriate. 


I think it is time the entire issue is 
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examined and that finally legislation is 
passed to curb these flagrant abuses. 

To that purpose, I join my colleagues 
in the House in introducing companion 
measures to their House bills. 

The first measure would abolish 
these bonds issued by indirection. It 
provides that whenever proceeds from a 
tax-exempt bond issue are used to con- 
struct facilities for sale or lease of 
private profitmaking corporations, these 
corporations may not deduct rental pay- 
ments for the use of these facilities in 
figuring their Federal income tax. 

The second bill takes the problem on 
pointblank. It removes the tax exemp- 
tion from State and local bonds to the 
extent that the proceeds are used to 
construct commercial or industrial fa- 
cilities for sale or lease to private profit- 
making corporations. Purchasers of 
such bonds can be assured of the extent 
to which tax exemption applies through 
a certification procedure provided for in 
the bill. The bill states explicitly that 
the removal of tax exemption in no way 
encroaches upon the general privilege of 
States and localities to issue tax-exempt 
bonds for those purposes for which the 
bonds were originally authorized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bills 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. NELSON, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Finznce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1282 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to curb the tax-exempt financing 
of industrial or commercial facilities used 
for private profitmaking purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part IX of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items not deductible) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 276. CERTAIN PAYMENTS TO ISSUER OF 
TAX-EXEMPT OBLIGATIONS. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—No deduction shall 
be allowed for any amount paid or accrued 
(including interest on a mortgage and taxes) 
to a State, the District of Columbia, a pos- 
session of the United States, or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing, relating to the use or occupancy 
of an industrial or commercial facility ac- 
quired, constructed, or improved (in the 
whole or in part) out of the proceeds of in- 
dustrial development obligations. 

“(b) Derinrrions——For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) INDUSTRIAL OR COMMERCIAL FACILITY .— 
The term ‘industrial or commercial facility’ 
means any building or equipment— 

“(A) which is or will be used primarily 
for the mining, manufacturing, assembling, 
fabricating, storing, processing, or sale of 
articles or commodities (including any build- 
ing or equipment the use of which is in- 
cidental to such mining, manufacturing, as- 
sembling, fabricating, storing, processing, or 
sale). and 

“(B) a substantial portion of which has 
been or will be sold or leased to nonpublic 
enterprises. Such term does not include 
land (or interests in land) 


(2) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OBLIGA- 
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TION.—The term ‘industrial development ob- 
ligation’ means any obligation which is is- 
sued (whether before or after the acquisition, 
construction, or improvement of the indus- 
trial or commercial facility involved) by a 
State, the District of Columbia, a possession 
of the United States, or any political sub- 
division or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing, to finance directly or indirectly the 
acquisition, construction, or improvement of 
an industrial or commercial facility, and the 
interest on which is wholly exempt from the 
taxes imposed by this subtitle. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, where a State or 
other governmental unit borrows money 
through a bank loan or otherwise, such goy- 
ernmental unit shall be treated as having 
issued an obligation at the time of such bor- 
rowing.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IX of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“Sec. 276. Certain payments to issuer of tax- 
exempt obligations.” 


Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years ending after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, and only in the 
case of amounts paid or accrued with respect 
to the use or occupancy of an industrial 
plant acquired, constructed, or improved 
with the proceeds of industrial development 
obligations issued after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


S. 1283 


A bill to amend section 103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove the tax 
exemption for interest on State or local 
obligations issued to finance industrial 
or commercial facilities to be sold or leased 
to private profitmaking enterprises 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That it is 

hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 

and the purpose of this legislation— 

(1) to encroach in no way whatsoever 
upon the rights of the States and local gov- 
ernments to issue for any purpose which 
may be a public purpose obligation the in- 
terest on which is wholly exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxation, but 

(2) to provide that a similar exemption 
will not continue to be available for sub- 
sidizing the financing of industrial and com- 
mercial facilities to be sold or leased to 
private profitmaking enterprises. 

Src. 2. Section 103 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to interest on 
certain governmental obligations) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d) and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) OBLIGATIONS To FINANCE INDUSTRIAL 
OR COMMERCIAL FACILITIES.— 

“(1) INCLUSION IN INCOME.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (a) (1), where part or all 
of the amount which the issuing authority 
receives from the issuance of an obligation 
described in subsection (a)(1) is to be used 
for industrial development purposes, a like 
percentage of each interest installment on 
such obligation shall be included in gross 
income. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, where a State or other governmental 
unit borrows money through a bank loan 
or otherwise, such governmental unit shall 
be treated as having issued an obligation at 
the time of such borrowing. 

“(2) CERTIFICATION BY ISSUING AUTHORITY 
TO BE FINAL.—For purposes of this subsection, 
a certification by the issuing authority— 

“(A) that no part of the amount received 
from the issuance of an obligation is to be 
used for industrial development purposes, or 

“(B) specifying the percentage of the 
amount received from the issuance of an 
obligation which is to be used for industrial 
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development purposes, shall be final and 
conclusive. 

“(3) USE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PUR- 
POSES.— 

“(A) For purposes of this subsection, an 
amount is to be used for industrial devel- 
opment purposes to the extent it is to be 
used to finance directly or indirectly the 
acquisition, construction, or improvement 
(whether occurring before or after the is- 
suance of the obligation) of one or more 
industrial or commercial facilities. 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘industrial or commercial facility’ 
means any building or equipment— 

“(i) which is or will be used primarily 
for the mining, manufacturing, assembling, 
fabricating, storing, processing, or sale of 
articles or commodities (including any build- 
ing or equipment the use of which is inci- 
dental to such mining, manufacturing, as- 
sembling, fabricating, storing, processing, or 
sale), and 

„(u) a substantial portion of which has 
been or will be sold or leased to nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such term does not include land (or in- 
terests in land) .“ 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by section 
2 of this Act shall apply only to obligations 
issued after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a series of six 
bills to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, as amended by the 
Immigration Reform Act of 1965. 

A few days ago I noted with great 
pleasure and satisfaction that after 1 
year of experience under the landmark 
Immigration Reform Act of 1965, im- 
migration to the United States from all 
over the world has become more evenly 
distributed. 

This result eloquently attests to the 
fact that we have achieved one of the 
principal avowed purposes of the new 
law—that is, to wipe out all traces of 
racial discrimination from our immigra- 
tion laws and policies. 

A number of shortcomings, however, 
still exist in our basic immigration law. 
These shortcomings had been noted dur- 
ing consideration of the Immigration Re- 
form Act in 1965, but those of us who 
strongly favored the law decided not to 
push them, because we felt that the more 
basic reforms should come first. 

Now that these basic changes have 
been accomplished and have proved ef- 
fective, I believe that the Congress 
should consider and enact corrective leg- 
islation to plug these loopholes in our 
laws. 

By enacting these changes, we will be 
bringing the Immigration and National- 
ity Act into closer harmony with the 
traditional American concepts of fair 
play and equal justice for all under the 
law. 

BILL TO GIVE CITIZENSHIP TO VIETNAM WAR 

VETERANS 

First, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. This 
legislation would facilitate the natural- 
ization of certain aliens or noncitizen na- 
tionals who have served honorably in the 
armed services of the United States dur- 
ing the Vietnam hostilities. 
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I have carefully considered the most 
appropriate date which should be speci- 
fied in the bill as the date on which the 
Vietnam hostilities may be deemed to 
have begun. The date February 12, 1955, 
has been selected because that was when 
the first American military assistance 
group—approximately 800 members of 
the Special Forces—was sent to Vietnam. 

As for the closing date, I have left this 
open and flexible and propose that this 
be left to the discretion of the President 
in view of the uncertainty of the present 
situation in Vietnam. 

To qualify for naturalization under my 
bill, an alien or noncitizen national GI 
must have served honorably in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in an active 
duty status, and have been honorably 
separated. 

In addition, my proposal incorporates 
the two alternative conditions precedent 
already spelled out in section 329(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act—8 United States Code 1440—that is, 
first, at the time of enlistment or induc- 
tion the serviceman “shall have been in 
the United States, the Canal Zone, Amer- 
ican Samoa, or Swains Island, whether 
or not he has been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence”; or, second, at any time subse- 
quent to enlistment or induction the 
serviceman “shall have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence.” 

Under the same provision, no person 
who was a conscientious objector, who 
refused to wear the uniform, or who was 
separated from the military service on 
account of alienage, may be regarded as 
having “served honorably” or having 
been separated “under honorable condi- 
tions.” These requirements are retained 
in my proposal. 

This legislation also leaves intact all 
other basic requirements for citizenship 
enumerated under chapter 2 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, such as 
the requirement of good moral char- 
acter, allegiance to the principles of the 
Constitution, and the understanding of 
the English language. 

Finally, this bill would leave unaffected 
an alternative procedure for the natural- 
ization of alien GI’s provided for under 
section 328 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. Section 328 allows aliens 
who serve honorably in the Armed 
Forces for an aggregate period of 3 
years following lawful admission for 
permanent residence to apply for 
naturalization. 

Mr. President, section 4(a) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service 
Act—50 appendix U.S.C. 454(a)—pro- 
vides that— 


Every male citizen of the United States and 
every male alien admitted for permanent 
residence, who is between the ages of 
eighteen years and six months and twenty- 
six years .. shall be liable for training and 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


That law further provides that— 


Any male alien who is between the ages 
of eighteen years and six months and 
twenty-six years. . who has remained in 
the United States in a status other than that 
of a permanent resident for a period exceed- 
ing one year. . shall be liable for training 
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and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 


The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act allows an alien to be relieved 
from liability for training and service 
under the act if he makes application to 
the appropriate authorities. But any 
alien who so applies “shall thereafter be 
debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Besides induction, aliens may, under 
certain conditions, enter the service by 
voluntarily enlisting in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

Under the authority of an act of June 
30, 1950—64 Stat. 316—2,500 unmarried 
male aliens were authorized for enlist- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States. However, Public Law 87-143, 
section 1(1), 75 Stat. 364, enacted Au- 
gust 17, 1961, provides that— 

In time of peace, no person may be ac- 
cepted for original enlistment in the Army 
unless he is a citizen of the United States or 
has been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 


Public Law 87-143, then, revokes the 
authority granted under the 1950 act. 
Aliens who did enlist under the 1950 act 
were exempted from the limitations of 
Public Law 87-143, by a law enacted by 
the 85th Congress—Public Law 85-116, 
71 Stat. 311. 

Mr. President, as of March 31, 1966, 
there were approximately 2,968,000 men 
and women serving in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Of this number about 889,000 
serve at the overseas bastions of the 
United States as protectors of freedom 
and democracy. Approximately half a 
million soldiers wearing the American 
uniform are now fighting in South Viet- 
nam to stem Communist aggression in 
that area of the world. 

While more recent figures and more 
inclusive statistics are not available, the 
Department of Defense has been able to 
give me the number of aliens who are 
serving in the U.S. Army as of July 31, 
1965. Out of an approximate total of 
970,000 GI’s 2,005 were aliens—about 
twenty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. Of this 2,605 total, 835 aliens were 
inductees who were either permanent 
residents of the United States or who 
have resided in the country for 1 or more 
years, as required by the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act which I 
discussed earlier. The remaining 1,770 
were voluntary enlistments. 

Comparable figures for other branches 
of our Armed Forces are not available. 
However, the Department of Defense has 
assured me that the number of aliens 
serving in the U.S. Navy and Air Force is 
very, very small, and that the number 
serving in the Army constitutes well over 
95 percent of the total number of aliens 
serving in all three branches of the 
armed services. 

I feel very strongly that any man or 
woman wearing the American uniform, 
serving in the defense of our country, 
risking his life for the United States, 
should have the opportunity of immedi- 
ately becoming an American citizen if 
they qualify. We can bestow upon 
them no higher honor for the great serv- 
ice they are rendering our Nation. 

There is ample precedent for my pro- 
posal. Similar legislation was enacted 
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previously, enabling aliens who served 
honorably in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during World War II and 
the Korean war to qualify for natural- 
ization, whether or not they had been ad- 
mitted to the United States as perma- 
nent residents. These laws were en- 
acted on March 27, 1942, to affect 
veterans of World War II, and on June 
30, 1953, affecting veterans of the Ko- 
rean hostilities. 

Having extended the privilege of na- 
turalization to veterans of all previous 
conflicts in recent history, I believe vet- 
erans of the Vietnam conflict should also 
be accorded these privileges. 

I trust that the Congress will speedily 
and expeditiously enact this very meri- 
torious legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1284) to amend section 
329 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in order to facilitate the naturaliza- 
tion of certain aliens or noncitizen na- 
tionals who have served honorably in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
during the Vietnam hostilities, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fonc, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1284 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 329 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C, 1440), relating to natural- 
ization through active-duty service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, is 
amended by inserting “or during a period be- 
ginning February 12, 1955, and ending on the 
date of the close of the Vietnam hostilities, 
as determined by the President,” immedi- 
ately after “July 1, 1955,” at each place it ap- 


Pears in subsections (a) and (b) of such 
section. 

(b) The section heading of such section 
329 is amended to read as follows: 
“NATURALIZATION THROUGH ACTIVE-DUTY SERV- 

ICE IN THE ARMED FORCES DURING WORLD WAR 

I OR WORLD WAR II, OR THE KOREAN HOSTILI- 

TIES, OR THE VIETNAM HOSTILITIES” 

(c) Section 329 of the table of contents of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 329. Naturalization through active 
duty service in the Armed Forces during 
World War I or World War II, or the Korean 
hostilities, or the Vietnam hostilities.” 

BILL TO ALLOW ALIEN GI’S TO REENLIST 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, second, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act, allowing any alien 
who has been inducted into the U.S. 
Army to reenlist in the U.S. Regular 
Army. 

Under provisions of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952, as 
amended by the Immigration Reform Act 
of 1965, foreign-born persons without 
permanent U.S. residence status who are 
inducted into the U.S. military forces are 
prohibited from reenlisting or extending 
service. 

My bill would render alien inductees 
now in the U.S. military service eligible 
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for reenlistment by waiving this require- 
ment of permanent residence. 

In addition, my proposal leaves intact 
the provisions of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act that give naturaliza- 
tion rights to persons who satisfy three 
requirements: First, have served for 3 
years in the U.S. Armed Forces; second, 
were honorably discharged; and, third, 
filed naturalization papers within 6 
months of his separation from the serv- 
ice. 

Alien GI’s under my proposal may 
qualify for naturalization under these re- 
quirements, but my bill would add a 
fourth requisite; he must first reenlist in 
the Regular Army of the United States. 

All the other requirements to citizen- 
ship, such as good moral character, are, 
of course, retained under this proposal. 

My bill would take care of requests 
such as those I have received from sev- 
eral citizens of the Philippine Republic 
who entered the United States as con- 
tract laborers for the U.S. Navy at Guam, 
and other alien GI’s who have served our 
Nation honorably and well but who have 
been barred from reenlistment under 
present laws. Many of these alien GI’s 
had been inducted into the U.S. Army 
and are now serving at Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. 

All who have written to me have ex- 
pressed a deep loyalty to America and 
see a continuance of their service in our 
Armed Forces as their patriotic duty to 
their newly adopted country. 

Mr. President, I feel that this is a 
meritorious bill, in that the commend- 
able impulses of persons who are of 
proven worth to serve the Nation should 
be encouraged. I believe, to paraphrase 
Thomas Paine, that “Those who expect 
to reap the blessings of freedom” should 
be given the opportunity to “undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Record at 
this point, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1285) to amend section 328 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
relating to naturalization through serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fone, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1285 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
328(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1439) is hereby amended (1) 
by striking the period at the end of para- 


graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) the petitioner may be naturalized 
without having been lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, if (A) at any time sub- 
sequent to enlistment or induction, the pe- 
titioner shall have entered the United States 
pursuant to official orders of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and (B) the 
petitioner, unless ineligible, shall have re- 
enlisted in the Armed Forces in the United 
States within five years after the date of 
expiration of the original term of service for 
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which the petitioner had enlisted or was 
inducted.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3253(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) In time of peace, no person may be 
accepted for original enlistment in the Army 
unless— 

“(1) he is a citizen of the United States, 
or 

“(2) he has been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence under 
the applicable provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, or 

“(3) he has been inducted into the Army 
and enlists on or before the date of the 
expiration of the term of service for which 
he was inducted, or within any period of five 
years immediately succeeding such date if 
he has resided continuously in the United 
States during such period.” 

BILL TO FACILITATE IMMIGRATION OF CERTAIN 

PROFESSIONAL, SKILLED, AND OTHER WORKERS 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, third, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to facilitate the immigration to the 
United States of aliens seeking to enter 
this country to perform labor of a type 
for which there are not sufficient workers 
available here. 

Mr. President, long before the Immi- 
gration Reform Act of 1965 was passed 
by the Congress, and again during the 
Senate debate on that law, I presented to 
the Senate a rather extensive study on 
the immigration laws of this country. 

One of the main points I made then 
was that the admission of more immi- 
grants to the United States would not 
add to our unemployment—rather, that 
exactly the contrary was true. 

I pointed out that only half of all the 
immigrants to America could have en- 
tered the work force. The overwhelming 
proportion of those who could work in 
this group were in the central age range 
urgently needed by our economy. 

Most of these immigrants were skilled 
workers already trained and educated, 
and able to fill serious occupational 
shortages. High unemployment rates in 
this country were and still are in the 
unskilled occupational groups. Since 
most immigrants are skilled, they do not 
then measurably take away employment 
from unemployed Americans. See the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
18, pages 24446-24468. 

Experience under the 1965 law has re- 
affirmed all of these facts. In fact, ex- 
perience under the new law has proved 
that existing provisions of the law are 
unduly restrictive. 

Section 212(a) (14) as presently writ- 
ten provides that any alien seeking to 
enter the United States for the purpose 
of performing skilled or unskilled labor 
is automatically ineligible to receive a 
visa and shall be excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States. 

Such aliens may be issued visas and 
admitted only if the Secretary of Labor 
determines specifically and in each case 
that: first, there are not sufficient work- 
ers in the United States who are able, 
willing, qualified, and available at the 
time of application for a visa and ad- 
mission to the United States and at the 
place to which the alien is destined to 
perform such labor; and second, that 
the employment of such alien will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of the workers in the United 
States similarly employed. 
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These limitations apply to aliens in 
the classes described in section 101(a) 
(27) (A) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and in paragraphs (3), (6), 
and (8) of section 203(a) of that act. 
In general these are special immigrants 
from the Western Hemisphere, those 
who are members of the professions, or 
persons with exceptional ability in the 
sciences or arts, persons capable of per- 
forming specified skilled or unskilled 
labor not of a temporary or seasonal 
nature, or persons who are nonprefer- 
ence aliens. 

The instant bill would revise the pro- 
visions of section 212(a)(14) so that 
aliens seeking to enter the United States 
to perform labor will no longer be auto- 
matically ineligible for visas and admis- 
sion, unless the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines that there are sufficient work- 
ers in the United States able, willing, 
qualified, and available to perform that 
type of labor, or that their employment 
will adversely affect the wages and work- 
ing conditions of the workers in the 
United States similarly employed. 

The coverage of the revised section 
212 (a) (14) would apply to the same 
aliens as the present language of the 
law. 

My amendment would, in effect, re- 
store the law relating to the amend- 
ments to section 212(a)(14) made by 
the Immigration Reform Act of 1965. 
Thus, except for certain changes neces- 
sary to conform with other amendments 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
made by the act of 1965, my proposal 
would amend the language of section 
212(a) (14) to read exactly the same as 
it did before the enactment of the act 
of 1965. 

Finally, the bill would repeal the third 
sentence of section 203(a)(8) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
provides that no immigrant visas shall 
be issued to immigrants within the 
classes described in paragraphs (3), (6), 
and (8) of that section unless the con- 
sular officer is in receipt of a determin- 
ation made by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to section 212(a)(14). This 
sentence must be repealed in order to 
conform with the revisions I discussed 
earlier which are to be made in section 
212(a) (14). 

Mr. President, the law as it now stands 
undoubtedly has impeded the flow of 
workers having skills and talents badly 
needed by our national economy and 
who wanted to come to America. 

Moreover, I believe that this result was 
not intended by the Members of Con- 
gress—including myself—who had a 
hand in drafting the Immigration Re- 
form Act of 1965. It is wholly incon- 
sistent with the liberal spirit of the new 
law. 

In far too many cases, nurses, engi- 
neers, teachers of foreign languages, 
chefs, scientists, and others representing 
a wide array of vocations have found it 
difficult to enter the country. 

One of the primary goals of the 1965 
act was to facilitate the admission of 
highly qualified immigrants—not to im- 
pede their entry. 

I am well aware of recent steps taken 
by the Department of Labor to ease the 
processing procedure on labor clear- 
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ances. But I feel that legislative action 
is absolutely essential to correct this un- 
fortunate situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1286) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to facilitate 
the immigration of aliens seeking to en- 
ter the United States to perform labor of 
a type for which there are not sufficient 
workers available in the United States, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Fonc, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1286 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third sentence of section 203(a)(8) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1153), relating to the prohibition against 
the issuance of immigrant visas to certain 
aliens seeking to enter the United States for 
the purpose of performing skilled or un- 
skilled labor, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 212 (a) (14) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1182), relating to the exclusion of certain 
aliens seeking to enter the United States 
to perform skilled or unskilled labor, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(14) Aliens seeking to enter the United 
States for the purpose of performing skilled 
or unskilled labor, if the Secretary of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Attorney General 
that (A) sufficient workers in the United 
States who are able, willing, and qualified 
are available at the time of application for a 
visa and for admission to the United States 
and at the place to which such aliens are 
destined to perform such skilled or unskilled 
labor, or (B) the employment of such aliens 
will adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of the workers in the United 
States similarly employed. The exclusion of 
aliens under this paragraph shall apply only 
to special immigrants defined in section 
101(a)(27)(A) (other than the parents, 
spouses, or children of United States citi- 
zens or of aliens lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence), to 
preference immigrants described in section 
203 (a) (3) and (6), and to non-preference 
immigrants described in section 203(a) (8);“. 
BILL TO ESTABLISH AN INDEPENDENT BOARD OF 

VISA APPEALS 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, fourth, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish an independent board, to be 
known as the Board of Visa Appeals. 

The first section of the bill provides for 
the establishment of the Board and con- 
tains necessary administrative provi- 
sions. 

Under my proposal, the Board is to 
consist of five members who may meet 
within or outside the United States. 
The Chairman would be compensated at 
the second lowest level of the executive 
schedule—currently $27,000 annually— 
and the other members would be com- 
pensated at the lowest level of the ex- 
ecutive schedule—currently $26,000. 

Section 2 would provide jurisdiction to 
the Board to review, upon request, de- 
terminations of the United States con- 
sular officers and immigration officers re- 
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fusing or revoking visas or conditional 
entries to aliens outside the United 
States. 

At present, there is only a limited 
intradepartment review available with 
respect to some of these determinations. 
But there is no quasi-judicial board au- 
thorized to conduct any such review. 

Under existing regulations, if a con- 
sular officer refuses a nonimmigrant or 
immigrant visa the principal consular 
officer or his designee reviews the case. 
If he does not concur in the refusal, he 
may refer the case to the Department of 
State or assume responsibility for the 
case himself. 

Also, the Department may request a 
consular officer in any case to submit a 
report if a visa has been refused. The 
Department may then furnish an ad- 
visory opinion to the consular officer, but 
it may only issue binding rules on an 
interpretation of the law, as distin- 
guished from an application of the law 
to the facts. 

No system of administrative review ap- 
pears to be provided by law or under reg- 
ulations in the case of the revocation of 
a nonimmigrant or immigrant visa by a 
consular officer, or the refusal of con- 
ditional entry by an immigration officer, 
to an alien outside the United States. 

The provisions of section 2 of the bill 
are self-explanatory In summary, un- 
less the Board finds any request to be 
frivolous on its face, it shall proceed to 
review the challenged determination. 
Each review is to be conducted solely 
upon the administrative record upon 
which the determination is based. 

The Board shall set aside as unlawful 
any findings of fact or conclusions of law 
unsupported by reasonable, substantial, 
and probative evidence, and any action 
which is an abuse of discretion or in ex- 
cess of statutory authority. The Board 
shall compel any action of a consular of- 
ficer or immigration officer found to have 
been unlawfully withheld. 

Decisions of the Board are made bind- 
ing upon the officer concerned and are 
not to be subject to any administrative 
or judicial review. This means that the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral could not overturn a decision of the 
Board. In addition, the procedure for 
review set forth in section 2 is to be the 
exclusive means for review of determina- 
tions covered by section 2. 

Section 3 of my proposal would require 
that consular officers and immigration 
officers receiving applications for nonim- 
migrant or immigrant visas or condi- 
tional entries from aliens outside the 
United States must inform these aliens 
of their right under this act to appeal to 
the Board for a review of any determi- 
nations refusing or revoking such visas 
or conditional entries. 

Section 4 contains an open-end au- 
thorization of such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the act. 

The jurisdiction of the Board does not 
extend to any determinations with re- 
spect to: First, the approval of petitions 
or certificates to grant special immigrant 
or nonimmigrant status; second, the ex- 
tension of time for the expiration of a 
nonimmigrant visa; or third, any orders 
of deportation to exclusion. 

My proposal would leave undisturbed 
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existing provisions of the law that the 
Attorney General shall make the deci- 
sions of whether or not to approve peti- 
tions granting special immigrant 
status—for example, that of a member 
of the professions or a person with ex- 
ceptional ability in the sciences or the 
arts, special nonimmigrant status, or an 
imported migratory worker. 

Under my bill, the authority to pre- 
scribe the period of time during which 
nonimmigrants may stay in the United 
States would remain solely with the At- 
torney General. Also left intact is the 
provision that the Secretary of Labor is 
to make the determinations of whether or 
not to make the certifications necessary 
for the admission of aliens seeking to en- 
ter the United States for the purpose of 
performing skilled or unskilled labor. 

In contrast, my proposal provides that 
only determinations made by consular 
officers and immigration officers are sub- 
ject to review by the Board of Visa Ap- 
peals. Consequently, the Board is not 
granted authority to review determina- 
tions required to be made by the head 
of an executive department. 

With respect to orders of deportation 
and exclusion, significant differences 
exist between these orders and the de- 
terminations made subject to review by 
the Board under my proposed bill. As 
most Senators know, orders of depor- 
tation are applicable only in the case 
of aliens actually within the United 
States; and orders of exclusion are ap- 
plicable only to aliens arriving at the 
ports of the United States and seeking 
admission. 

Under my bill, determinations which 
may be reviewed by the Board of Visa 
Appeals are applicable to aliens who are 
still in foreign countries. 

I have also excluded orders of exclu- 
sion and deportation from the purview 
of my proposal, because there is already 
an extensive type of administrative re- 
view provided for under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Section 236 
provides that a special inquiry officer 
may review the decision of an immigra- 
tion officer to detain an arriving alien. 
From a decision of a special inquiry of- 
ficer excluding an alien, that alien may 
appeal to the Attorney General, who by 
regulations has established a quasi-ju- 
dicial board—the Board of Immigration 
Appeals—with appellate jurisdiction 
over such decisions. 

In the case of orders of deportation, 
the present law also provides for pro- 
ceedings before a special inquiry officer— 
section 242. Again, decisions of these 
officers may be appealed to the Board 
of Immigration Review. 

In both cases the Attorney General 
retains authority to review the decisions 
of the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

As I pointed out earlier, there is no 
review procedure before a quasi-judicial 
board now provided under law or regula- 
tions for decisions of consular officers 
and immigration officers refusing or re- 
voking visas or conditional entries. 

Furthermore, in both the case of final 
orders of deportation and exclusion there 
is specific statutory authority for the 
right of judicial review—section 106, 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Thus, while aliens already in the 
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United States may appeal all decisions 
of immigration officials to the Board of 
Immigration Review, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Secretary of State—all of 
whose decisions, in turn, are subject to 
judicial review—aliens outside the coun- 
try have no such recourse. 

More often than not, decisions of con- 
a officers are final and not appeal- 
able. 

As we are a government of laws, not of 
men, I feel that this is a gross inequity 
which my proposal would correct. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1287) to establish a Board 
of Visa Appeals with jurisdiction to re- 
view determinations of consular officers 
and immigration officers refusing or re- 
voking the issuance of nonimmigrant or 
immigrant visas or refusing the granting 
of conditional entries to aliens outside 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Fone, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1287 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby created a Board to be known as the 
Board of Visa Appeals (hereafter referred to 
as the Board“), which shall be composed of 
five members, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. One of the original members 
shall be appointed for a term of one year, 
one for a term of two years, one for a term of 
three years, one for a term of four years, and 
one for a term of five years, beginning from 
the date of enactment of this Act, but their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of 
five years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. 

(b) The President shall designate one mem- 
ber to serve as Chairman of the Board, and 
one member to serve as Vice Chairman. The 
Chairman shall be responsible on behalf of 
the Board for the administrative operations 
of the Board, and shall appoint such em- 
ployees as the Board deems necessary to as- 
sist it in the performance of its functions. 
The Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman 
in the absence or disability of the Chairman 
or in the event of a vacancy in that office. 

(c) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all the powers of the Board and three 
members thereof shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year report to the Congress and to the 
President concerning the actions it has taken 
during such fiscal year and the names, sal- 
aries, and duties of all individuals in its 
employ and the moneys it has disbursed. 

(e) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in or near the District of Columbia, but 
it may meet or exercise its powers at any 
other place within or outside the United 
States. 

(f£) The Chairman shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for level IV of the 
executive schedule and the other members 
shall be compensated at the rate prescribed 
for level V of the executive schedule. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Board shall have jurisdic- 
tion to review, upon the request of any alien 
outside the United States who has applied 
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for a nonimmigrant or immigrant visa or a 
conditional entry, pursuant to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, all determina- 
tions of United States consular officers per- 
taining to the refusal or revocation of such 
a nonimmigrant or immigrant visa to such 
alien and all determinations of Immigration 
and Naturalization Service officers refusing 
the conditional entry of such alien, Every 
alien seeking to obtain review by the Board 
of any such determination shall submit a re- 
quest therefor to the Board in such form and 
manner as the Board may by regulations pre- 
scribe; but each such request shall set forth 
a concise statement of the facts upon which 
the request is based and the grounds upon 
which such alien believes he is entitled to re- 
lief. No such request may be submitted to 
the Board by any alien later than six months 
after the date of the making of the deter- 
mination with respect to which such alien 
is seeking review. 

(b) Upon the filing of a request with the 
Board by any alien, if the Board finds that 
such request is frivolous, the Board shall 
dismiss such request and furnish notice 
thereof to the alien making such request. If 
the Board finds that any request is not friv- 
olous, the Board shall immediately furnish 
notice of the filing of such request to the 
consular office or Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service office where the determination 
in question was made and such office shall 
transmit to the Board a transcript of the en- 
tire record of such office pertaining to such 
determination. Thereupon the Board shall 
proceed to review the determination so pre- 
sented to it. The commencement of a re- 
view under this section shall not operate as a 
stay of any determination subject to review. 

(c) Each review under this section shall 
be conducted solely upon the administra- 
tive record upon which the determination 
of a consular officer or immigration officer 
is based and such officer's findings of fact 
and conclusions of law, if supported by rea- 
sonable, substantial, and probative evidence 
on the record considered as a whole, shall 
be conclusive. 

(d) The Board shall set aside as unlawful 
(1) any findings and conclusions of a con- 
sular officer or immigration officer found 
to be unsupported by reasonable, substan- 
tial, and probative evidence on the record 
considered as a whole and (2) any action 
of a consular officer or immigration officer 
found to be an abuse of discretion or in 
excess of statutory authority. The Board 
shall compel any action of a consular officer 
or immigration officer found to have been 
unlawfully withheld, 

(e) In carrying out its duties under this 
Act, the Board shall endeavor to insure, 
insofar as practicable, that the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
shall be uniform and equitable. 

(f) The Board shall communicate notice 
of its decision in each case to the alien 
who requested review of the determination 
involved in such case and to the consular 
office or immigration office where such de- 
termination was made. Decisions of the 
Board shall be binding upon the consular 
Officer or immigration officer who made the 
determination concerned, and his successors, 
and shall be final and conclusive for all pur- 
poses and not subject to review by any other 
Official of the United States or by any court 
by mandamus or otherwise. 

(g) Notwithstanding any provision of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to the 
contrary, the procedure prescribed by this 
section shall be the sole and exclusive pro- 
cedure for the review of all final determina- 
tions hereafter made by consular officers re- 
fusing or revoking nonimmigrant, or im- 
migrant visas to any aliens outside the 
United States and by immigration officers 
refusing the conditional entry of any aliens 
outside the United States. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out their powers, duties, 
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and functions under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, consular officers and immi- 
gration officers to whom application is made 
by any aliens outside the United States for 
the issuance of nonimmigrant or immigrant 
visas or the granting of conditional entries 
shall inform such aliens of their right to 
obtain a review by the Board, pursuant to 
this Act, of the final determinations of such 
officers refusing or revoking such visas or 
conditional entries. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

BILL TO ESTABLISH STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS FOR 
DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, fifth, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would add a new subsection to 
section 241 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, in order to establish a stat- 
ute of limitations with respect to the de- 
portation of aliens from the United 
States. 

Clause (A) of the first paragraph of 
this new subsection would prevent the 
deportation of an alien who is in the 
United States if he has been physically 
present in the United States for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or more and 
has been—and still is—a person of good 
moral character during the entire period 
of his residence in the United States. 

This clause would primarily benefit 
aliens who entered the United States 
without inspection, or who are admitted 
as nonimmigrants and remain beyond 
the expiration date of their visas. So 
long as such aliens live in the United 
States for a continuous period of 10 years 
and were, and still are, good residents of 
their communities, they would be per- 
mitted to remain in this country. 

In order for the purposes of this clause 
to be carried out, my proposal specifies 
that the mere fact that an alien does 
not come forward and volunteer infor- 
mation concerning his illegal entry to 
or residence in the United States shall 
not be used as a ground for finding that 
he is not, or was not, a person of good 
moral character. 

However, if the alien is called before 
an official proceeding held under law 
of the United States and, upon making 
an appearance, fails to answer correctly 
specific questions concerning his illegal 
status, this conduct may be used as a 
ground for a finding that he is not a 
person of good moral character. 

Clause (B) of the first paragraph of 
the new subsection would prevent the de- 
portation of an alien who is in the 
United States if the conduct for which 
he is deportable occurred more than 10 
years prior to the institution of deporta- 
tion proceedings against him. 

Thus, where an alien cannot meet the 
residence requirements of clause (A), he 
can still obtain the benefits of clause (B), 
if the particular conduct for which he is 
deportable occurred more than 10 years 
prior to the institution of deportation 
proceedings against him. 

For example, an alien who has been 
in the United States for only 2 years may 
be threatened with deportation as the 
result of new information which has be- 
come known to the immigration officers 
concerning the commission by such alien 
of a crime involving moral turpitude 
prior to his entry in the United States. 
If the crime occurred more than 8 years 
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before his admission to the United States, 
the 10-year period would be satisfied 
and that alien could not be deported on 
account of that past conduct. 

In order to conform with the purposes 
of clause (A), aliens who are deportable 
because they entered without inspection 
or have remained in the United States 
beyond the time allowed by their entry 
documents are specifically excepted from 
coverage by clause (B). 

This is to assure that in order for 
these aliens to benefit from the statute 
of limitations, they must be persons of 
good moral character during their resi- 
dence in the United States. Also, since 
they continue to be in violation of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act during 
all the time they reside in the United 
States without valid entry documents, 
this exception merely clarifies the inter- 
pretation which should otherwise be 
given to clause (B); that is, that the 10- 
year period prescribed by clause (B) 
would not run out with respect to such 
aliens because the conduct for which 
they are deportable is a status which 
continues to attach to them during all 
their residence in the United States. 

Finally, paragraph (3) of the subsec- 
tion would provide that any alien who 
has not been admitted to permanent resi- 
dence, but who cannot be deported under 
the other provisions of this subsection, 
shall, upon application, be considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence 
at the time he met the necessary re- 
quirements. If the alien is chargeable to 
any category described in section 203(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the visas to be issued to that category 
are to be reduced by one. 

If an alien has lived in the United 
States for 10 years ard has established 
himself in a community as a person f 
good moral character and respect dur- 
ing that entire period, then I think it 
only fair to permit him to remain in the 
country without the constant threat of 
deportation hanging over him, like the 
sword of Damocles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1288) to provide a statute 
of limitations with respect to the depor- 
tation of aliens from the United States, 
introduced by Mr. Fone, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1288 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
241 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U.S.C. 1251), relating to the classes of 
aliens who shall be deported from the United 
States, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(g)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no alien in the United 
States (including an alien crewman) shall, 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
subsection, be deported if— 

“(A) such alien has been physically 
present in the United States for a con- 
tinuous period of not less than ten years, 
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and, during all of the period of his residence 
in the United States, has been (and still 
is) a person of good moral character; or 

“(B) the conduct (whether or not such 
conduct occurred prior to or after such alien 
entered the United States) for which such 
alien is deportable occurred more than ten 
years prior to the institution of deportation 
proceedings against him; except that this 
clause shall not be applicable to any alien 
who is deportable because he entered the 
United States without inspection or at any 
time or place other than as designated by 
the Attorney General or has remained in the 
United States beyond the expiration date of 
his entry document. 

“(2) For the purposes of clause (A) of 
paragraph (1), the fact that any alien con- 
ceals or fails to disclose, at the time he 
entered the United States, or thereafter dur- 
ing the period of his residence in the United 
States (other than upon inquiry made in 
any case where such alien appears in any 
administrative or judicial proceeding held 
under any law of the United States), any 
matter relating to the fact that at the time 
he entered the United States he was within 
one or more of the classes of aliens excluda- 
ble by law existing at such time, or that he 
entered the United States without inspec- 
tion or at any time or place other than as 
designated by the Attorney General, or that 
he has remained in the United States after 
the expiration date of his entry document, 
shall not be used as the basis of, or con- 
stitute a ground for, a finding that such alien 
is not, or was not during such period, of good 
moral character. 

“(3) Any alien who meets the require- 
ments of clause (A) or (B) of paragraph (1) 
and has not acquired permanent residence 
shall, upon application therefor to the At- 
torney General, be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date such alien satisfied such requirements. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence as 
provided for in this paragraph, the Secretary 
of State shall reduce by one the number of 
the visas authorized to be issued under sec- 
tion 203(a) within any class to which the 
alien is chargeable, for the fiscal year then 
current,” 

BILL TO REPEAL IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 

ACT PROVISIONS DISCRIMINATING AGAINST 

NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, sixth, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to repeal certain provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act under which 
naturalized citizens are treated differ- 
ently than native-born citizens. 

The first section of the bill provides 
for a short title—the “Naturalized Citi- 
zens Equality Act.” 

The second section of the bill would 
amend section 340 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act by striking out all 
provisions under which a naturalized 
citizen might be subject to the revoca- 
tion of his naturalization solely because 
of the commission by him of certain acts 
which occur after he has procured his 
naturalization. 

The third section of the bill would 
strike out sections 352, 353, and 354 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
which describe certain cases in which 
naturalized citizens are to lose their na- 
tionality solely by reason of certain resi- 
dence abroad following their naturaliza- 
tion. These grounds for loss of nation- 
ality do not apply to native-born citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1289) to repeal certain 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act which unjustly discrimi- 
nate against naturalized citizens of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. Fone, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1289 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Naturalized Citi- 
zens Equality Act“. 

Sec. 2. Section 340 of the Immigration and 
Natonality Act (8 U.S.C. 1451); relating to 
revocation of naturalization, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by striking out the following: “: 
Provided, That refusal on the part of a nat- 
uralized citizen within a period of ten years 
following his naturalization to testify as a 
witness in any proceeding before a congres- 
sional committee concerning his subversive 
activities, in a case where such person has 
been convicted for contempt for such re- 
fusal, shall be held to constitute a ground 
for revocation of such person’s naturaliza- 
tion under this subsection as having been 
procured by concealment of a material fact 
or by willful misrepresentation”. 

(2) Subsections (c) and (d) of such sec- 
tion are hereby repealed. 

(3) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out the following: “un- 
der the provisions of subsections (c) or (d) 
of this section, or”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 350 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1482), relating to dual nationals, is 
amended by inserting, immediately after 
“section 354 of this title’ a comma and the 
following: “as each such paragraph existed 
immediately prior to the repeal thereof by 
section 3(b) of the Naturalized Citizens 
Equality Act”. 

(b) Sections 352, 353, and 354 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1484-1486), relating to the loss of nation- 
ality by naturalized citizens, are hereby 
repealed. 

(c) Section 355 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1487), relating to 
loss of nationality through parent’s expa- 
triation, is amended by striking out “or 352”. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am fully 
aware of the landmark decision rendered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1964—An- 
gelika L. Schneider against Rusk—which 
struck down as unconstitutional a pro- 
vision of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act that takes citizenship away from 
a naturalized person who returns to live 
in his native country for 3 years. 

At the time the Court handed down 
this decision, I applauded it vigorously 
and pointed out that the only difference 
the Framers of the Constitution drew 
between native born and the naturalized 
citizen is that only the native American 
is eligible to be President. In all other 
respects, all citizens—native and nat- 
uralized alike—stand on equal footing. 

While I was pleased and delighted that 
this injustice has been wiped off our law 
books—and my bill, in this respect, sim- 
ply brings the law into conformity with 
the Schneider case—I also urged at that 
time that Congress act to repeal other 
sections of the law which, in effect, cre- 
ate a second-class citizenship for our 
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naturalized citizens who are assumed to 
have less reliability and allegiance to 
this country than do the native born. 

The Supreme Court rightly ruled that 
the rights of citizenship of the native 
born and of the naturalized person are 
“of the same dignity and are coexten- 
sive.” I should point out that this is 
true in each respect enumerated in my 
proposed bill. 

The Constitution does not authorize 
the Congress to abridge these rights. 
We should restore them promptly. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, following the devastating 
flood of March 1962, I started striving to 
develop a workable flood insurance pro- 
gram. I called for a study to determine 
the feasibility of such a program to pro- 
vide financial assistance to flood victims. 
After considerable effort, a provision for 
such a study was finally included in the 
Southeast Hurricane Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965. On August 8 of last year, the 
completed study was transmitted to the 
President, who in turn conveyed it to 
Congress. This report said a flood insur- 
ance program could and should be estab- 
lished. It outlined a program for accom- 
plishing this. And I was informed that 
draft legislation embodying these recom- 
mendations would be forthcoming. 

It is now March 14, some 7 months 
later. I had hoped that a bill imple- 
menting these recommendations would 
be before the Senate by this time. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. As 
chairman of the Securities Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, I know that plans have been 
made to hold hearings on this subject 
matter early this session by this sub- 
committee. 

A bill has been developed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and transmitted to me. In the 
interest of getting a bill before the com- 
mittee and in seeing that all proposals 
are given adequate consideration and 
study, I am today introducing this bill 
with a few additions and changes. Iam 
not proposing that this constitutes the 
best approach to a final solution of this 
problem, and I am not, therefore, en- 
dorsing all the provisions of the bill. 
However, in view of the pressing need 
in this area and the necessity to get 
plans for a final bill underway, I believe 
that it is imperative to have some vehicle 
on which the committee can begin the 
journey toward enactment of legislation. 

The bill that I am introducing would 
provide a two-pronged approach to the 
flood insurance problem. It would pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Federal 
Flood Insurance Corporation jointly 
owned by the U.S. Government and the 
participating insurance companies. The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment would direct the corporation 
in cooperation with private insurers and 
would be authorized and directed to pro- 
vide a flood insurance program for the 
United States. It would in no way com- 
pete with these private insurers. The 
bill proposes that the corporation be 
managed by a board of directors—the 
chairman of which shall be the Secretary 
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of Housing and Urban Development. 
Four additional directors would serve 
staggered terms of 8 years each to pro- 
vide for continuity of management. The 
corporation would have initial capital of 
$150 million subscribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It would be authorized 
to borrow an additional $500 million, and 
the Treasury Department is authorized 
to lend such an amount. 

The corporation would guarantee and 
reinsure contracts of insurance written 
by private insurance companies. It 
would employ private insurers, agents, 
brokers, and adjusters in the issuance 
of policies and the servicing and adjust- 
ing of claims. Initially, such insurance 
would apply only to dwellings of four 
families or less, but a provision is in- 
cluded to extend the coverage in the fu- 
ture to certain other property. A pro- 
hibition is included against guaranteeing 
or reinsuring insurance contracts if there 
is available coverage from other sources 
at an economically feasible premium 
rate. No such coverage is presently 
available. The contracts are required to 
have a deductible feature applicable to 
the property owner. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
pay as a subsidy on behalf of the insured 
property owner the difference between an 
economically feasible premium rate and 
the rate which would be actuarially 
necessary in areas of special flood 
hazard. He would be authorized to co- 
operate with State and local authorities 
in their acquiring properties in flood 
risk areas to restrict development or 
convert these areas to other uses, such 
as recreation. He would be directed to 
use to the maximum extent practicable 
the facilities and services and expertise 
of private insurers, agents, brokers, ad- 
justors and such other people in the 
field as rating organizations. 

The Secretary of the Army would be 
directed to identify all flood plain areas 
and rate them as to risk and furnish the 
Secretary with such information. The 
Secretary would be given authority to 
acquire by purchase, lease, or donation, 
or other means—other than by eminent 
domain—such properties as identified 
by the Secretary of the Army in order to 
remove the flood risk areas. 

I have added a provision to the bill 
which would provide for the joint owner- 
ship of the corporation by both the Fed- 
eral Government and participating in- 
surance companies or other insurers. 
The companies shall subscribe to non- 
voting stock in the corporation. I have 
also added a provision to the bill which 
would require that the corporation pay 
no dividends or distribution of earnings 
based on flood insurance premiums or 
otherwise until all money borrowed from 
the Federal Government has been repaid. 
The final additional provision that I have 
added would prevent persons who pur- 
chased land or constructed improve- 
ments in flood risk zones in the future 
from being able to take advantage of 
this program. 

Mr. President, I send this bill to the 
desk, and ask that it be appropriately 
referred and that the bill be reprinted 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
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ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1290) to provide for a na- 
tional program of flood insurance, intro- 
duced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1290 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Flood In- 
surance Act of 1967”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development. 

(2) The term “Flood Loss” shall mean any 
physical damage caused by, resulting from, 
contributed to or aggravated by: 

(A) Flood, surface water, waves, tidal 
water or tidal wave, overflow of streams or 
other bodies of water, or spray from any of 
the foregoing, all whether driven by wind or 
not; 

(B) and, when caused by, resulting from, 
contributed to or aggravated by any of the 
above; 

1. water which backs up through sewers or 
drains; 

2. water below the surface of the ground 
including that which exerts pressure on or 
flows, seeps or leaks through sidewalks, drive- 
ways, foundations, walls, basement or other 
floors, or through doors, windows or any 
other openings in such sidewalks, driveways, 
foundations, walls or floors. 

(3) The term “Person” means an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals, corporation, 
partnership, association, syndicate, business 
trust, or any other legal entity, including 
State and local governments and agencies 
thereof. 

(4) The term “Insurer” includes every 
person engaged as principal and as indemni- 
tor, or contractor in the business of enter- 
ing into contracts of insurance. 

(5) The term “United States” when used 
in a geographic sense, means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the terri- 
tories and possessions thereof, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(6) The term “State” includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the terri- 
tories of the United States, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (1) There is hereby established a 
“Federal Flood Insurance Corporation” 
(hereinafter referred to as the Corpora 
tion”) which is authorized and empowered 
to guarantee and reinsure as to risks located 
and situated in the United States against 
the hazard of Flood. The objects and pur- 
poses of the Corporation shall be to encour- 
age and assist private insurers in order to 
obtain their maximum participation in an 
insurance program consistent with the effec- 
tive achievement of the objectives of this 
Act; to guarantee and reinsure private in- 
surers with respect to flood insurance poli- 
cies issued by participating insurers. It is a 
policy of the Congress that the Corporation 
in the exercise of its functions should sup- 
plement and encourage and not compete with 
private insurers. 

(2) The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors (here- 
inafter referred to as the Board“) consist- 
ing of five members, one of whom shall be 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and four members appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Secretary shall be 
the Chairman of the Board and shall serve 
without additional compensation, Not more 
than three members of the Board shall be 
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members of the same political party. The 
President shall, at the time of appointment, 
designate one of the members of the Board 
to serve for a term of two years, one for a 
term of four years, one for a term of six 
years, and one for a term of eight years. 
Thereafter the term of each member ap- 
pointed to the Board shall be eight years 
from the date of the expiration of the term 
for which predecessor was appointed. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the 
members of the Board, the person appointed 
to fill such vacancy shall hold office for the 
unexpired portion of the term of the mem- 
ber whose place he is selected to fill. The 
Chairman shall designate one of the other 
members of the Board to perform the duties 
of his office in his absence or in the event 
of his disability. 

(3) The Corporation shall have a capital 
stock of $150,000,000 which shall be divided 
in shares of $100 each. For the purpose 
of making payments for such stock, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities hereafter issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under such Act are extended to include such 
purchases, 

(A) The corporation shall have nonvoting 
common stock with a par value of $100 per 
share which shall be subscribed to by par- 
ticipating insurance companies or other in- 
surers. 

(B) The corporation shall also have voting 
preferred stock with a par value of $100 per 
share which shall be subscribed to by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as provided in para- 
graph (3), and with respect to such stock 
held by him, he shall be entitled to cumula- 
tive dividends for each fiscal year or portion 
thereof, at rates determined by him at the 
beginning of each fiscal year taking into con- 
sideration the current average interest rate 
on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

(C) No stock shall be transferable except 
on the books of the corporation. 

(4) Upon the date of enactment of this 
title, the Corporation shall become a body 
corporate and shall be an instrumentality of 
the United States, and as such shall have 

r— 

(A) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(B) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
governing the performance of its powers and 
duties; 

(C) to have succession until dissolved by 
Act of Congress; 

(D) to make contracts, and execute all 
instruments necessary or appropriate in the 
exercise of its powers; to issue such guaran- 
tees or reinsurance to or with private insur- 
ance companies or groups thereof, and where 
appropriate may employ any of such com- 
panies or groups, agents, brokers and adjust- 
ment organizations to act as its agents in the 
issuance and servicing of such guarantees or 
reinsurance, and the adjustment of claims 
arising thereunder, subject to the following 
limitations: 

1. Guarantees or reinsurance issued pur- 
suant to this Act shall not apply to any real 
property other than that intended for oc- 
cupancy by from one to (and including) four 
families, until such time as the Secretary de- 
termines that guarantees or reinsurance on 
other real property is feasible; 

2. No insurance shall be provided under 
this Act on any real property with respect to 
which insurance may be obtained from other 
sources at economically feasible premium 
rates (as determined by the Secretary) on 
terms and conditions substantially similar 
to those provided in insurance issued pur- 
suant to this Act; 

3. Premium rates on insurance issued pur- 
suant to this Act shall be such as to reflect 
differences in zoning requirements of the 
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several States and their political sub- 
divisions; 

4. Guarantees or reinsurance issued pur- 
suant to this Act shall be issued only with 
respect to real property in areas prescribed 
in regulations of the Secretary; 

5. In order to promote and further the 
purposes of this Act, no risk shall be guaran- 
teed or reinsured unless as a part thereof 
there is a deductible feature applicable as to 
the person to whom payment is ultimately 
to be made. 

(E) To sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in the United States or its territories 
or possessions or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, No attachment or execution 
shall be issued against the Corporation or its 
property. The Board shall designate agents 
upon whom service of process may be made. 

(F) To appoint such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as may be necessary 
for the performance of its duties. 

(G) To exercise by the Board, or duly 
authorized officers or agents, all powers spe- 
cifically granted by this Act, and such inci- 
dental powers as may be necessary to carry 
out the powers so granted. 

(H) To prescribe by the Board such rules 
and regulations as it may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(5) (a) Funds received by the Corporation 
from the sale of its capital stock, as pro- 
vided in this action and from fees and pre- 
miums collected pursuant to any guarantee 
or reinsurance issued by the Corporation 
shall be available for carrying out its func- 
tions under this Act, and for operating ex- 
penses arising in connection therewith. 
Moneys which are not otherwise employed 
shall be invested in obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States. 

(b) If at any time the Corporation de- 
termines that the solvency of the Corpora- 
tion is jeopardized by reason of extraordinary 
demands made in the course of its guaranty 
or insurance operations, the Corporation is 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to lend to the Corporation, on 
such terms as may be fixed by the Corpora- 
tion and the Secretary, such funds (not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate $500,000,000) as 
the Corporation determines are necessary 
to meet its guaranty or reinsurance obliga- 
tions. For the purposes of this subsection, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use as a public-debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to in- 
clude such loans. Any such loan shall be 
used by the Corporation solely in carrying 
out its guaranty or reinsurance functions. 
All loans and repayment under this subsec- 
tion shall be treated as public-debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

(6) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the Government Corporation Control 
Act, or any other Act of Congress, the Cor- 
poration shall determine the necessity for 
and the character and amount of its obliga- 
tions and expenditures, and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for within the limitations 
as to dividends contained in subsection (11) 
of this Section. 

(7) The Corporation shall be entitled to 
the free use of the mails in the same manner 
as the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, and, with the consent of the head of 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, may avail itself of the use of informa- 
tion, services, and facilities thereof in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

(8) The Corporation, including its capital, 
reserves, surplus, or other security holdings, 
and income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
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States, or any territory or possession thereof, 
or by any State or political subdivision 
thereof. 

(9) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation, other than the Corpora- 
tion, shall hereafter use the words “Federal 
Flood Insurance Corporation”, or any similar 
combination of such words, as the name or 
part thereof under which he or it shall do 
business. Any violation of this subsection 
shall be punishable by a fine of not exceed- 
ing $100 for each day during which such 
violation is committed. 

(10) Section 5315 of title 5 of the United 
States Code is amended by redesignating 
items (70)—(77) as items (71)-(78), and by 
inserting after item (69) a new item as 
follows: 

“(70) Members of the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Flood Insurance Corporation”. 

(11) The Corporation is authorized to pay 
to the holders of its common stock such 
dividends as the board in its discretion de- 
clares, except that no dividends may be de- 
clared or paid unless the conditions specified 
herein are met. 

(A) The Corporation authorized to be es- 
tablished under this section shall make no 
distribution of earnings based on flood insur- 
ance premiums or otherwise until— 

(1) all outstanding liabilities incurred by 
reason of loans of Federal funds have been 
satisfied, 

(2) an amount equal to the aggregate 
amount of funds which the Secretary deter- 
mines has been expended for selling and 
servicing flood insurance under this Act, 

(3) an amount of earned surplus is equal 
to three times aggregate annual premium 
paid or payable to such corporation for the 
preceding annual period (as determined by 
the Secretary). 

(B) Any funds paid to the Secretary under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (A) shall 
promptly be paid by the Secretary to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for covering into 
miscellaneous receipts. 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 4(1) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to provide, by utilization of the fa- 
cilities and services of the Corporation in 
cooperation with private insurers, a flood in- 
surance program in the United States. If 
the Secretary determines it to be necessary 
in order to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, he shall be authorized to enter into a 
contract or contracts with one or more pri- 
vate insurers in order to provide for flood 
insurance at economically feasible premium 
rates in areas of special flood hazard. Any 
such contract shall provide that he shall 
pay, as a subsidy on behalf of the insured 
property owner, the difference between such 
economically feasible premium rates on pol- 
icies of flood insurance issued pursuant to 
this Act and the actuarial premium rate 
necessary to provide such insurance other- 
wise. 

(2) The Secretary, after consulting the 
Corps of Engineers and appropriate State 
and local authorities, shall designate areas 
which are flood prone as “high risk flood 
zones”. Anyone who purchases or develops 
land within a high risk flood zone after it 
has been so designated shall not be eligible 
for flood insurance through the Federal 
Flood Insurance Corporation. 

COOPERATION OF INSURERS WITH CORPORATION 

Sec. 5. The Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the Act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, and the Act of September 26, 
1914, known as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, shall not be applicable to any act 
or acts of any insurer or insurers or their 
officers, employees or agents when such act 
or acts are in connection with and in pur- 
suance of a program of providing flood in- 


surance in cooperation with the Corpora- 
tion: Provided, however, That nothing con- 
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tained in this Act shall render inapplicable 
to any such act or acts, the provisions of 15 
U.S.C., sections 52-58: And, provided further, 
That nothing contained in this Act shall ren- 
der the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date, or act of boycott, coercion, or intimi- 
dation. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
State and local planning bodies in develop- 
ing long-range plans for land use in flood 
hazard areas and in developing standards 
for local land use zoning in such areas; and 
shall cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government in as- 
sisting States and their political subdivi- 
sions in acquiring properties in flood risk 
areas for the purpose of restricting their use 
to low flood risk purposes. 


USE OF OTHER PUBLIC PRIVATE FACILITIES 


Sec. 7. In carrying out his duties under this 
Act, the Secretary— 

(1) to the maximum extent practicable, 
shall use the facilities and services of the 
private organizations and persons authorized 
to engage in the insurance business under 
the laws of any state (including insurance 
companies, agents, brokers, and adjustment 
organizations), and the Secretary may ar- 
range for payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion therefor; and 

(2) may use the services of other public 
agencies, and pay reasonable compensation 
therefor, and may supply, receive from, and 
exchange with, other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, State, local, and interstate 
commissions or agencies, and private organi- 
zations experienced in the field of insurance, 
such information as may be useful in the 
administration of the program authorized 
by this Act. 


COOPERATION WITH SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Sec. 8. In order to assist the Secretary in 
carrying out his duties under this Act, the 
Secretary of the Army, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment shall undertake to identify within 
two years after the date of enactment of this 
Act all flood plain areas, including coastal 
areas, which have special flood hazards; and 
within ten years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, shall establish flood risk zones 
in all such flood plain areas and furnish the 
Secretary with such information as may be 
required by him with respect to insurance 
against the hazard of flood for each such 
flood risk zone. 


SUBSIDIARY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 9. In order to minimize the hardship 
caused by floods, the Secretary shall encour- 
age private insurance companies to develop 
nonsubsidized insurance programs and to 
expand present coverage of insurance poli- 
cies to cover the risk of rising waters, earth- 
slides, mudslides, and subsidence. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 10. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Co) an annual re- 
port on his activities under this Act includ- 
ing such legislative recommendations as he 
may determine to be appropriate. 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of carrying out 
functions under this Act the Secretary 
may— 

(1) sue or be sued, 

(2) without regard to Sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529 and 41 U.S.C. 5), and Section 
$22 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 278a)), enter into 
and perform contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions, on such 
terms as he may deem appropriate, with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or with any State or agency or politi- 
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cal subdivision thereof, or with any person, 
firm, association, or corporation and consent 
to modification thereof, and make advance 
or progress payments in connection there- 
with; 


(3) without regard to Sections 3648 and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C, 529 and 41 U.S.C. 5), and Section 
322 of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 
412, as amended (40 U.S.C. 278a)), by pur- 
chase, lease, or donation acquire (other than 
by eminent domain) such real and personal 
property and any interest therein, make 
advance or progress payments in connection 
therewith, and hold, use, maintain, insure 
against loss, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of such real and personal property as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act; 

(4) appoint, pursuant to civil service laws 
and regulations, such officers, attorneys, and 
employees, as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; fix their compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government Organization and Employees 
Act (Title 5 U.S.C., 80 Stat. 378); define their 
authority and duties; provide bonds for such 
of them as he may deem necessary; and dele- 
gate to them, and authorize successive re- 
delegations by them, of such of the powers 
vested in him by this Act as he may deter- 
mine; 

(5) conduct researches, surveys, and in- 
vestigations relating to flood insurance; 

(6) issue such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; and 

(7) exercise all power specifically granted 
by the provisions of this Act and such inci- 
dental powers as are necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 


appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON CENTENNI- 
AL OF THE CONFEDERATION OF 
CANADA 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a Senate concurrent resolution 
extending the congratulations of the 
U.S. Congress to the Parliament of Can- 
ada on the occasion of the centennial of 
the confederation of Canada. 

For some years now, I have served as 
chairman of the Senate delegation which 
participates in annual Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary meetings. In 
cooperation with Representative Cor- 
NELIUS E. GALLAGHER, who serves in a 
similar capacity in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I am today introducing this 
resolution. 

It may seem like a small thing for the 
Congress to extend its congratulations 
to the Parliament of Canada on this oc- 
casion. I must note, however, that it is 
usually the good things that go un- 
noticed. One of the good things in our 
foreign relations has been the close and 
understanding relationship between 
Canada and the United States. Cer- 
tainly, when one thinks of states 
throughout the world with long borders, 
there are few who have had such friend- 
ly relations as have existed between 
Canada and the United States. Indeed, 
close association often breeds quarrels 
and disrespect. This has not been the 
case between our two countries. 

I know the Senate will approve this 
concurrent resolution unanimously and 
I hope that Members of this body may 
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find occasion to speak of our close re- 
lationship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of the concurrent 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 16) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 16 

Whereas the year 1967 marks the centen- 
nial of the confederation of Canada; and 

Whereas the century of Canadian confed- 
eration has been marked by close ties of 
friendship and association between Canada 
and the United States; and 

Whereas relations have been strengthened 
through the annual meetings of the legisla- 
tors of Canada and of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its congratula- 
tions and its best wishes to the Parliament of 
Canada on the occasion of the centennial of 
the confederation of Canada and in affirma- 
tion of the affection and friendship of the 
people of the United States for the people of 
Canada. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE AGING TO 
FILE REPORT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging 
be permitted to file its annual report on 
or before April 12, instead of March 15, 
which is the present due date for that 
report. I have been asked to make this 
request by the distinguished minority 
leader, who also serves as ranking minor- 
ity member of this committee, and it has, 
of course, been cleared with the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—_AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 122 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
an amendment to S. 1125, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967. 

Last January I introduced a bill to 
create a nationwide program of teacher 
aids to help relieve the burdens of the 
Nation’s classroom teachers. Public re- 
sponse to this proposal has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

Inasmuch as this program is designed 
to relieve teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools of the monotorial and 
clerical tasks which now occupy so much 
of their time, I am reintroducing the 
legislation as a new title to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act. The sub- 
stance of the bill has not been changed 
from its original form in S. 721, but I 
believe it wise to place this program in 
its logical place, within the Elementary 


and Secondary Act. 
Mr. President, cosponsoring the 
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amendment are Senators CLARK, PELL, 
MUSKIE, and MONDALE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 122) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BurDIcK] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 109) to con- 
trol unfair trade practices affecting pro- 
ducers of agricultural products and as- 
sociations of such producers, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Han- 
SEN] be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 612) to regulate imports of milk and 
dairy products, and for other purposes, 
at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be added at 
the next printing of S. 1249, a bill to 
amend the National Housing Act to fur- 
ther protect the interests of the United 
States in the insurance of certain mort- 
gages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL JURY SELECTION PROC- 
ESS—NOTICE OF CHANGE IN 
HEARINGS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I wish to 
announce a change in the hearings on the 
Federal jury selection process. 

The hearings on March 21, originally 
scheduled for 9:30 a.m., in room 4200 
of the New Senate Office Building, will 
be changed to 2 p.m. of that same day 
in room 6226 of the New Senate Office 
Building. The hearings on March 22 
and 29 will still be held as scheduled, at 
9:30 a.m., in room 4200 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON RIGHT OF 
PRIVACY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on Monday, March 20, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure, of which I am chairman, 
will begin hearings on S. 928, the Right 
of Privacy Act of 1967. There are many 
complex and detailed problems involved 
in considering legislation which would 
grant to every American citizen their 
right of privacy. Wiretapping and elec- 
tronic eavesdropping, more often re- 
ferred to as “bugging,” is especially com- 
plex. Opinions in this area range from 
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all-out bans on snooping to complete 
permissiveness by Federal, State, and 
local police. 

Recently, Judge J. Edward Lumbard, 
chief judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit appeared be- 
fore Senator McCLELLAN’s Subcommit- 
tee on Criminal Laws and Procedures. 
The New York Times of Sunday, March 
12, reprinted excerpts from this testi- 
mony. We intend to hear all sides of 
the issue; in fact, I have today invited 
Judge Lumbard to testify before my sub- 
committee, and give us the benefit of his 
educated views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert, at this point in the Recorp, 
the excerpts from the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER OPINION—IN DEFENSE OF 
WIRETAPPING 


The following are excerpts from the testi- 
mony last week of J. Edward Lumbard, 
Chief Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, before a Senate subcom- 
mittee considering wiretap legislation: 

“Any proposals for expanding and clari- 
fying the powers of law enforcement agen- 
cies must be considered in light of the fact 
that it has become more and more difficult 
for these agencies to secure sufficient evi- 
dence of crime to justify arrest, prosecution 
and conviction. 

“First, decisions of the Supreme Court 
now require law enforcement agents to warn 
suspects who are in custody of their rights 
in such a way that those who otherwise 
would voluntarily speak are now virtually 
encouraged not to do so. Moreover, the 
requirement that, before any questioning, 
counsel must be available, if desired, and 
that counsel be furnished if the suspect 
cannot get counsel himself, prevents or post- 
pones questioning at the yery time that it 
would be most fruitful. Thus in many cases 
the most ready, the most authentic and the 
most natural means of getting information 
by the voluntary statement of the person 
best able to tell, is no longer available, 

“Second, court decisions have made it im- 
possible to secure testimony before grand 
juries and Government bodies where there 
is any claim of Fifth Amendment privilege, 
however far-fetched it might be. 

“Third, revolutionary developments in the 
speed and means of travel and communica- 
tion have enabled organized crime to operate 
countrywide, secretly through agents who 
may be far removed, and in such ways that 
detection is not only difficult but almost im- 
possible in view of present restrictions. At 
the same time it is now unlawful for law 
enforcement agencies to tap telephone wires 
and divulge what is thus obtained and the 
use of any electronic devices is being ques- 
tioned. 

“There is a fourth obstacle: the increasing 
reluctance of victims to come forward to 
complain and to testify. As law enforce- 
ment difficulties increase and the likelihood 
of successful prosecutions decreases, those 
who suffer from organized crime become 
more fearful of the consequences of speak- 


“In the light of today’s crisis in law en- 
forcement, the old arguments against wire- 
tapping are no longer weighty. 

“We cannot have effective law enforcement 
without running the risks of some invasion 
of privacy; no good citizen who places any 
value on living in an orderly and peaceful 
society where crime is under reasonable con- 
trol should object to those occasional an- 
noyances which sometimes are the by-prod- 
uct of a suitable police action. 
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“WIRETAPPING NECESSARY 


“If wiretapping by law enforcement agents 
is legalized because, as I believe, it is neces- 
sary, it will not be dirty business. Those 
who oppose wiretapping have always relied 
heavily on the eloquent dissent of Justice 
Holmes in Olmstead v. United States, 277 
U.S. 438, where the majority permitted the 
Government to use wiretap evidence to con- 
vict bootleggers despite the fact that the 
wiretapping was itself a crime in violation 
of laws of the State of Washington. Of 
course there was no federal law on the sub- 
ject at the time. 

“Justice Holmes called it ‘dirty business’ 
because the evidence was ‘obtained and only 
obtainable by a criminal act,’ i.e. a violation 
of state law, and he held that courts should 
exclude evidence obtained by a crime com- 
mitted by the officers of the law. 

“It seems clear that had there been a 
Federal law which permitted wiretapping, 
upon findings of the public necessity for 
such legislation, as S. 675 proposes, Justice 
Holmes would not have said what he did 
about wiretapping, even in 1928; it would not 
have been ‘dirty business’ had the law au- 
thorized it. 

“It was Justice Holmes who wrote in 1880, 
‘The life of the law is not logic but ex- 
perience.’ The bootleggers whose convictions 
were affirmed in the Olmstead case in 1928 
were public benefactors compared to the 
professional criminals of 1967. 

“There is no dirtier business today than 
the business of organized crime; it rules by 
violence and terror; it victimizes the public 
and corrupts public officials. Every possible 
resource of Government should be used to 
expose and destroy it. 


“COMMISSION'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


“The report of the President’s Commission 
ends its discussion of electronic surveillance 
by pointing out that the ‘present status of 
the law with respect to wiretapping and bug- 
ging is intolerable’ and that the present 
controversy must be resolved. A majority of 
the Commission favors legislation ‘granting 
carefully circumscribed authority for elec- 
tronic surveillance to law enforcement 
officers.’ 

We should never forget the price we must 
pay if the enemies of society are permitted 
to operate without fear of detection. The 
Commission appointed to investigate the 
facts relating to Pearl Harbor, of which Mr. 
Justice Roberts was chairman, noted in its 
report, filed in January 1942, that the re- 
strictions then in effect prevented resort to 
‘certain methods of obtaining the content 
of messages transmitted by telephone or 
radio-telegraph over the commercial lines 
operating between Oahu and Japan’ and 
that the contents of the messages sent just 
prior to Dec. 7, 1941, might have furnished 
valuable information. 

“It concluded that among the causes which 
contributed to the success of the Japanese 
attack were ‘restrictions which prevented 
effective counter-espionage.’ 

“Today there are too many enemies within 
the country in the ranks of organized crime 
who can operate almost at will because we 
have denied to law enforcement the neces- 
sary means of detection. 

“The Congress should legalize the use of 
evidence secured by electronic surveillance, 
under such safeguards as [this bill] pro- 
poses, as a necessary measure in the war 


against organized crime.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON AID TO 
LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I announce today that the 
committee has scheduled a public hear- 
ing to receive testimony from Secretary 
Rusk on Senate Joint Resolution 53, 
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which relates to President Johnson’s 
message recommending that Congress 
approve a commitment to increase our 
aid to Latin America by up to $1.5 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years. The hearing 
will be held at 10 a.m. on Friday, March 
17, in room 4221, in the New Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

In addition, Chairman FULBRIGHT an- 
nounced that on Tuesday, March 21, the 
committee will hear several executive 
branch and public witnesses on S. 1030, 
a bill dealing with the U.S. informational 
media guaranty program. This hearing 
will also be held in room 4221, in the 
New Senate Office Building, beginning at 
10 a.m. 


AIR POLLUTION IN WASHINGTON 
AND THE HOPFENMAIER ODORS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
those who over the years have opposed 
home rule for the District of Columbia 
apparently do so with the premise that 
the present setup is better for the people 
of this city. 

Maybe so. 

The other day the press carried a story 
that Washington currently has the dubi- 
ous honor of running fourth in polluted 
air among all American cities. 

Those of us who live in or around 
Georgetown have firsthand knowledge of 
this disgraceful condition in our Nation’s 
Capital, because for many years, without 
success, we have tried to have something 
done about the almost unbelievable 
smells which come from the Hopfenmaier 
Rendering Co., at 3300 K Street NW., any 
day or night the wind blows the odor over 
Georgetown. 

The Hopfenmaier people cook old 
horses, bone scraps, grease, anything to 
obtain the desired residual and a profit; 
to the point where the smell is so unbear- 
able that some people have left the 
neighborhood and others have been “ren- 
dered” ill. 

The smell is so bad that the plant next 
to the Hopfenmaier plant has a sign on 
it, “The objectionable odors you may 
notice in this area do not originate in this 
plant.” 

We have protested this condition for 
years. All we get are words, never any 
action. 

As example, in 1964 we received a 
memorandum from District of Columbia 
Director of Public Health, Murray Grant, 
written to the District Commissioners, 
which says in part: 

The Hopfenmaier Rendering plant has 
been a source of objectionable odors in its 
present Georgetown location for eighty years, 
and has engendered mounting community 
complaints during the past twenty years. 


The memorandum also states: 

The Department of Public Health is evalu- 
ating the present contribution by the plant 
of objectionable odors in the Georgetown 
area in the light of recent improvements. 
Using the evaluation as a guide, the plant will 
be required to take all further steps that are 
technically and economically feasible to min- 
imize odors from its processing. 


This statement meant exactly nothing, 
because last week this air pollution, as 
expressed by this disgusting odor, was 
worse than ever. 

Under the normal local self-govern- 
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ment of any city, how long do the Mem- 
bers of the Senate believe this condition 
would be allowed to continue? 

I shall have more to say about this un- 
warranted condition. In the meantime, 
I ask unanimous consent that the memo- 
randum in question, dated July 21, 1964, 
written by Dr. Murray Grant, Director 
of Public Health, be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
Lic HEALTH, 
Washington D.C., July 21, 1964. 
Memorandum to: The Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Through: Commissioner John B. Duncan. 
From: Murray Grant, M.D., D.P.H., Direc- 
tor of Public Health. 
Subject: Hopfenmaier Rendering Com- 
pany, 3300 K Street NW. 

The subject company processes fat and 
bone scraps from supermarkets in the metro- 
politan Washington area extending out over 
a radius of 50 to 75 miles. It also processes 
grease from restaurants in the same area. 
The company operates six days per week 
around the clock from 9:00 a.m. Monday 
morning until 11:00 p.m. Saturday evening 
and estimates that it handles approximately 
12,000 pounds of product per day. On oc- 
casion it operates on Sunday as necessitated 
by production demands, 

The process consists of cooking fat, bone 
scraps and grease and at the appropriate 
time drawing off tallow, used in the soap 
industry, and solid residual matter, used as 
a high protein additive to animal feeds. 

As is well known the rendering of fats 
produces strong objectionable odors particu- 
larly when the material being processed is 
putrid. Throughout the country much ef- 
fort has been made during the past few 
years to reduce the odors from such 
processes. These efforts have met with vary- 
ing degrees of success, never, however, to 
the complete satisfaction of neighbors 
downwind from such plants during adverse 
atmospheric conditions. 

The Hopfenmaier Rendering plant has been 
a source of objectionable odors in its pres- 
ent Georgetown location for eighty years 
and has engendered mounting community 
complaints during the past twenty years. 

Twelve months ago the company agreed to 
make substantial changes to its plant facili- 
ties providing for the mechanization of han- 
dling facilities for both raw materials (fat, 
bone and grease) as well as finished product 
(tallow and solid residual matter). It also 
agreed to make improvements, if found nec- 
essary, to existing odor removal equipment 
for cooking vapors consisting of water cooled 
condensers to remove condensible odors and 
a combustion process for the removal of non- 
condensible odors. 

To date the plant has expended $125,000 
on a $150,000 program to provide enclosed 
conveyors, holding tanks, drum washing fa- 
cilities and other associated improvements 
all directed toward a more efficient handling 
of materials leading to a reduction of in- 
plant odors and at the same time reducing 
cooking odors which are aggravated when 
the raw material is allowed to age and 
putrefy. 

At the present time, the Department of 
Public Health is evaluating the present con- 
tribution by the plant of objectionable odors 
in the Georgetown area in the light of recent 
improvements. Using the evaluation as a 
guide, the plant will be required to take all 
further steps that are technically and eco- 
nomically feasible to minimize odors from 
its processing. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
be granted 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator from Missouri state to the Sen- 
ate whether or not he has upon any 
previous occasion protested to the presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have so pro- 
tested. And may I say to the able 
Senator from West Virginia that the 
memorandum which I just placed in 
the Record was sent to me by Mr. Tob- 
riner, the Chairman of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Board of Commissioners. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
is the date of the memorandum? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The date of the 
memorandum is July 21, 1964. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. This 
memorandum was dated over 242 years 
ago. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

The reason why the head of the 
Washington, D.C., Commissioners sent 
the memorandum to me was that on 
some unfortunate days and nights of the 
week back in 1964—in April, as I recall 
it was impossible for the citizens of this 
area to keep their windows open. They 
had to go indoors and close their win- 
dows. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
memorandum states, as I recall hearing 
it read on the Senate floor today, that all 
feasible steps would be taken to amelio- 
rate the condition. Is my understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
steps, if any, have been taken, so far as 
the Senator from Missouri knows? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I know of no 
steps. No effective steps could have 
been taken, because last week these odors 
were as bad as they have ever been. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I am interested in this 
matter, The Senator from Missouri has 
spoken to me earlier today about it. It 
is my intention to open hearings on the 
District of Columbia appropriations bill 
for the fiscal year 1968 on this coming 
Friday. The Commissioners will appear 
on Friday morning, and it is my inten- 
tion to ask the Commissioners about this 
matter, to determine what steps have 
been taken and, if no steps have been 
taken, to inquire as to what steps can 
and will be taken. 

I thank the Senator for bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I deeply appreci- 
ate the position of the acting majority 
leader in this matter. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia of the Committee on Appro- 
priations he could have much more in- 
fluence and effect in trying to correct 
this problem for literally hundreds of our 
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citizens than could I. I am grateful for 
the comments of the Senator on the floor 
of the Senate this morning. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 


CRIME AND IDEOLOGY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
very perceptive editorial is published 
today in the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“Crime and Ideology.” I commend the 
editorial to the attention of Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 14, 1967] 
CRIME AND IDEOLOGY 


Citizens worried about mounting crime 
can thank a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
for taking testimony on how recent Supreme 
Court decisions have hampered law enforce- 
ment, an issue which the Administration’s 
touted anti-crime crusade has pointedly 
avoided. 

The practical effects of these decisions, 
several commentators make clear, are omi- 
nous. They give the criminal so much 
leeway even a self-confessed murderer can 
go free. Beyond that, we’re convinced, an 
analysis of the philosophy the decisions 
reflect would tell the nation a good deal 
about its crime problem. 

The Judiciary subcommittee under Senator 
McClellan, heard Philadelphia District At- 
torney Arlen Specter testify that the Court’s 
decisions have meant the loss or abandon- 
ment of many prosecutions. And Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard, chief of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, said High Court 
decisions and other influences have made it 
so difficult to convict criminals that “it is 
unthinkable” the nation could allow such a 
situation to persist. 

Similarly, a minority statement in the 
report of the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion pointed out how recent decisions have 
sharply limited traditional use of confessions 
and even threaten to preclude police inter- 
rogation of suspects. The minority asked if 
“the scales have tilted in favor of the accused 
and against law enforcement and the public 
further than the best interest of the country 
permits.” 

This statement concluded that such an 
imbalance does indeed exist, and called for 
nothing less than a Constitutional amend- 
ment modifying the Bill of Rights. The 
modifications would insure the police an op- 
portunity for interrogation, permit use of 
any truly voluntary confessions and allow 
prosecutors to comment on the silence of 
the accused. 

This minority statement was written by 
four distinguished attorneys, three of whom 
are past presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Three additional members of the 
panel concurred, meaning the statement was 
backed by over a third of the Crime Com- 
mission. Here is a pivotal issue of law en- 
forcement, raised by the most responsible 
quarters, which demands attention and 
exploration. 

Yet not only was the statement ignored in 
subsequent Administration proposals, but 
the majority of the Commission itself man- 
aged not to utter one word about the issue 
in its 300-page report. The reason for the 
curious silence, we suspect, is much the same 
as the original reason the decisions were 
made. That is, to many the doctrines in- 
volved are not subjects for rational debate, 
but articles of faith. 
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Take the decisions expanding the privi- 
leges against self-incrimination. The Crime 
Commission minority statement noted that 
among legal scholars, “the question is now 
being increasingly asked whether the full 
scope of the privilege, as recently construed 
and expanded, is justified either by its long 
and tangled history or by any genuine need 
in a criminal trial.” 

Certainly, in none of the instant cases was 
there much indication that previous police 
practice had served to convict innocent per- 
sons. Rather than legal precedent or practi- 
cal justice, the source of the Supreme Court 
majority's decisions favoring criminals was 
its own rarefied ideology. This has become 
so apparent that even a liberal columnist 
like Joseph Kraft has recently been com- 
menting on “the weakness of the liberal 
theology as a rationale for judicial determi- 
nation.” 

Their connection with this secular theology 
gives the Court decisions an importance 
beyond even their great practical effect. For, 
it is the same ideology that holds, in gross 
exaggeration of several certain truths, that 
a criminal is an object of sympathy deserving 
every break, that society sins against the 
criminal rather than the other way around, 
that a lawbreaker bears no individaul moral 
responsibility. 

By starting with the Supreme Court de- 
cisions embodying that ideology so com- 
pletely, some subcommittee or commission 
might be able to trace its pervasive effects, 
and its concomitant dilution of every variety 
of moral authority. 

The exploration would expose one im- 
portant root of today’s troublesome crime 
problem, a root many ideologists would pre- 
fer to keep hidden. 


A PLEA AGAINST DISCRIMINATORY 
STATE TRADE BARRIERS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
California Legislature recently passed a 
resolution which seeks to focus the at- 
tention of the Congress and the Nation 
on a matter of grave importance to 
economy of my State. Assembly Joint 
Resolution No. 2 concludes with this 
resolve; 

That the Legislature of the State of Cal- 
ifornia respectfully requests the Congress 
of the United States to take cognizance of 
these discriminatory practices by the sev- 
eral states and proceed in such a manner 
as it may deem appropriate to cause the 
elimination of trade barriers by the several 
states of the Union against California wines. 


The wines of California have received 
national and international acclaim, 
They account for approximately 85 per- 
cent of all the wine produced in the 
United States. My State is justly proud 
of its wines and its wine industry, not 
only because of the quality of the wines, 
but also because of the major role this 
industry plays in California’s total eco- 
nomic picture. 

California naturally is concerned when 
discriminatory trade barriers are erected 
by certain States to restrict the free 
movement of its wines between the 
States. It particularly is concerned 
because the Constitution of the United 
States sets forth basic principles which 
seek to make this Nation a single union 
functioning under a single national 
economy that assures the products of 
every lawful industry access to the mar- 
kets of all States. 

What is the basis for these charges 
of discrimination? At the time the 21st 
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amendment was presented to the Con- 
gress for adoption, those States which 
were dry were greatly concerned that 
their autonomy might be destroyed. 
The constitutional amendment there- 
fore read that no intoxicating liquors 
should be transported or imported into a 
State in violation of the laws thereof. 
The obvious intent of these words, as 
evidenced by the debates in the Con- 
gress, was to protect those States which 
desired to remain dry. It does not ap- 
pear that the intent of the 21st amend- 
ment was that States possessing an al- 
coholic beverage industry could impose 
discriminatory trade barriers against 
similar products from out of State. 

Mr. President, it is a perversion of 
that provision of the Constitution for 
a State legislature to try to pass legis- 
lation, from a standpoint of taxes, which 
deals differently with a wine produced 
in California from the manner in which 
it seeks to treat its own locally produced 
wines. This is not a Union of sovereign 
nations; this is a Union of sovereign 
States. The Constitution should be fol- 
lowed. 

There has been an unfair balkaniza- 
tion of America insofar as alcoholic 
beverages are concerned. States have 
imposed all types of discriminatory bar- 
riers to protect their own alcoholic bev- 
erage industry, as well as placing ex- 
traordinary burdens on the out-of-State 
industry. 

What are some of the trade barriers 
that have been employed? Taxation is 
the most commonly used. It consists of 
levying a preferential tax favoring wine 
produced within the State against a 
higher tax on all other wines sold in the 
State. There are eight States in which 
such a preferential tax barrier exists. 

Another type of trade barrier is that 
of imposing unusually high annual li- 
cense fees on out-of-State firms for the 
privilege of soliciting or shipping wine 
into the State. A final form of discrimi- 
nation is the interstate agreement 
whereby each state would require an af- 
firmation by each shipper of alcoholic 
beverages into that State that the price 
at which such shipper sold to the State 
was the lowest price that he sold to any 
other State. 

These barriers create an almost im- 
possible burden on wineries in attempt- 
ing to freely compete with similar prod- 
ucts from the various States. The con- 
sequences unduly restricted not only the 
industry but the citizens of this country 
who seek the freedom to select whatever 
product they desire to purchase. 

These are but a few of the increas- 
ing trade barriers which, if not con- 
trolled, will cause great and irreparable 
harm to the wine industry and economy 
of California. 

It is the belief of the California Leg- 
islature that the 21st amendment was 
not intended to permit discriminatory 
treatment by one State of the products 
of another State; but only to protect 
aoe integrity of each State in the matter 

of regulating the importation and sale 
of alcoholic beverages by such States. 

It is the belief of the California Leg- 
islature that the United States was 
founded on the principle of free com- 
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merce among the States, and citizens of 
each State should be free to select the 
products they desire to purchase, at fair 
prices and under reasonable conditions, 
without undue favoritism for local 
products. 

Mr. President, I heartily support and 
endorse the position my State has taken 
on this matter and urge the speedy elim- 
ination of discriminatory trade barriers. 
I have directed a letter to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
urging an immediate study of such bar- 
riers in conjunction with their work on 
S. 968, a proposal to provide a system 
for the taxation of interstate commerce. 
I believe the Congress is obligated to 
protect free trade and an industry that 
means so much to California and, in- 
deed, the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 10, 1967. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN LONG: The California Leg- 
islature recently adopted a Resolution re- 
questing the Congress to take cognizance of 
and eliminate discriminatory trade barriers 
by the several states of the Union against 
California wines. 

Many states have by legislation and regu- 
lation erected unfair trade restrictions 
against the nationally and internationally 
acclaimed wines produced in my State. 
These restrictions include the levying of 
higher taxes on California wines than are 
placed upon local wines, and the imposition 
of severe limitations on the distribution and 
marketing of such out-of-state products. 
The result is an unfair favoritism for local 
wines and a restrictive and damaging bar- 
rier against the entrance of California wines 
into the so-called “free market place” of 
America, 

This Nation is founded on the principle 
of free commerce and competition among 
the states. The Constitution, and certainly 
the 2lst Amendment, do not intend that 
states be permitted to create trade barriers 
that restrict the free movement of products 
between the states. Trade must continue to 
move without undue restrictions across this 
country if citizens of every state are to enjoy 
the freedom of selecting the products they 
desire to purchase, at fair prices and under 
reasonable conditions. In order to protect 
this freedom and prevent the creation of 
artificial and inequitable trade barriers, our 
forefathers bestowed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the Constitutional power to regu- 
late interstate commerce. I believe my 
State is justified in calling upon the Con- 
gress to exercise this power in acting against 
such discriminatory trade practices. 

It is my understanding that a bill—S, 968 
—is now before your Committee which seeks 
to provide a system for the taxation of in- 
terstate commerce. It is my hope, and that 
of the State of California as expressed in 
the enclosed Resolution, that your Commit- 
tee, in studying the merits of S. 968, will give 
serious consideration to controlling the prac- 
tice of a state which imposes undue taxa- 
tion on an out-of-state product as a form 
of trade barrier. If any legislation is to be 
enacted in this area, it must include ade- 
quate provisions to protect the freedom of 
interstate commerce so necessary to the 
prosperity and growth of this Nation. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
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ABUSE OF POWER IN GEOTHERMAL 
WITHDRAWAL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 7, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior 
caused to be published in the Federal 
Register a notice of the filing of a with- 
drawal of those public lands valuable 
for geothermal steam resource develop- 
ment, and also those public lands pros- 
pectively valuable for such geothermal 
steam development. The ambiguity and 
scope of the withdrawal are shocking. 
The legal description of the lands with- 
drawn reads as follows: 

All public lands which are valuable or 
prospectively valuable for geothermal steam. 


Since it is not yet known just what 
lands are valuable, or prospectively so, 
all public lands are subject to the with- 
drawal. Reinforcing this, is the with- 
drawal’s enumeration of the acreage 
affected. The notice states that the 
number of acres involved is “indetermi- 
nate.” The notice goes on to state: 

The withdrawal is permanent and will 
continue in effect until terminated or modi- 
fied by the Secretary or by the Congress. 


The effect on the existing public land 
laws, laws passed by the Congress, is to 
emasculate the present system of ap- 
propriation. The withdrawal states 
that: 

The lands will not be subject to appro- 
priation under any of the public land laws 
including, without limitation, the mining 
laws and the mineral leasing laws. 


This means that lands of indetermi- 
nate acreage, potentially all public lands, 
are put beyond the reach of existing leg- 
islation permanently, with no indication 
of how long the restrictions will apply 
and when a more specific designation of 
lands affected will be provided. 

This gross misuse of the withdrawal 
authority could have the effect of halt- 
ing all activity on public lands which 
could lead to the appropriation of any 
public land under existing law. If one 
were to seek to establish a mining claim, 
complying with all existing laws, and 
then invest a large sum of money in the 
claim, a subsequent finding that the land 
was prospectively valuable for geother- 
mal steam would render the claim a null- 
ity, with the resulting loss of the 
investment. 

Proposed legislation to develop the 
geothermal resources on public land look 
to leasing rather than sale. There is no 
sound reason for closing those portions 
of the public land prospectively valuable 
for geothermal steam leasing to other 
compatible types of exploration and 
development. 

This “blank check” approach employed 
by the Department of the Interior is an 
outrage. It seeks to circumvent the laws 
established by Congress which deal with 
appropriation of public lands and, in- 
stead, allow the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to operate by fiat in the void. 
As authority for the broadness of the 
withdrawal, the Department merely cites 
‘implied authority of the President and 
the President’s directive of January 30, 
1967.“ This directive was that the 
withdrawal be accomplished. 
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It is completely contrary to our dem- 
ocratic form of government that such a 
wholesale disregard of the existing laws 
of the land can take place under so- 
called implied power of the President. 
While it is desirable that our geother- 
mal steam resources be developed in an 
orderly fashion, this worthwhile objec- 
tive should not cause the Department of 
the Interior to ignore all that has gone 
before. The Government owes a greater 
obligation to the public, who have a right 
to rely on the existing laws of the land. 

I urge the Secretary of the Interior to 
cancel this ill-advised withdrawal notice 
immediately, and to replace it with an 
order that is limited in scope, identifies 
the specific public land affected, and 
allows compatible appropriation under 
other public land laws. 


TRADE AND TREASON—ADDRESS BY 
HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson is known 
as one of the most distinguished moral 
leaders of this Nation. A great church- 
man and a great statesman, he has 
served both God and country with equal 
ardor. From the wide ranges of his ex- 
perience and the eminent observation 
points he has held in his life’s work, he 
has acquired a fund of both knowledge 
and wisdom. Perhaps that is why in his 
recent address, “Trade and Treason,” he 
ranges far beyond the narrow economic 
considerations or trading with the en- 
emy, to consider the philosophical sig- 
nificance of our actions. 

In our confusion— 


He says— 
we are betraying the intellectual and moral 
heritage of the West. 


Yet despite the underlying pang of an- 
guish, Dr. Benson remains detached and 
objective. His analysis is cutting, but 
his tone is moderate. He is able to draw 
illuminating parallels and ironies which 
outline the enormity of our failure. I 
heartily recommend his address to the 
attention of my colleagues. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address, 
“Trade and Treason,” by the Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, given before the Port- 
land Forum for Americanism, February 
17, 1967, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRADE AND TREASON 

This is a signal honor, a very great pleas- 
ure, and a challenging responsibility. Hum- 
bly and gratefully I stand before you. Grate- 
ful for citizens and patriots such as you— 
humbled by the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us. 

Because of the nature of the message I 
bring to you, I have committed most of it to 
writing. I shall speak to you frankly and 
honestly. 

What I shall say are my personal convic- 
tions borne out of an active life which has 
taken me into forty-five nations and brought 
me close to the insidious forces that would 
destroy our way of life in this choice land. 
I express these convictions and warnings 
today because of my love for you, all hu- 
manity, and our beloved country. 
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The message I bring is not a happy one, 
but it is the truth and time is always on the 
side of truth. 

I speak to you as a fellow citizen of the 
United States of America deeply concerned 
about the welfare of our beloved country. 

Once again, with all the solemnity of my 
soul, I sound a voice of warning. 

As Americans, lovers of freedom and high 
moral principles, we are face to face with 
the greatest evil in this world and the great- 
est threat to all we hold dear. 

Consider the following shocking facts. 

Since World War II the Communists have 
brought under bondage—enslaved—on the 
average approximately 6,000 persons per hour, 
144,000 per day, 52,000,000 per year—every 
hour of every day of every year since 1945. 

Since 1945 the Communists have murdered 
in one country alone enough people to wipe 
out the entire population of over fifteen of 
our states. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the best informed man 
in government on the Socialist-Communist 
Conspiracy stated: .. . we must now face 
the harsh truth that the objectives of com- 
munism are being steadily advanced because 
many of us do not readily recognize the 
means used to advance them... No one 
who truly understands what it really is can 
be taken in by it. Yet the individual is 
handicapped by coming face to face with a 
conspiracy so monstrous he cannot believe 
it exists. The American mind simply has 
not come to a realization of the evil which 
has been introduced into our midst.” 
(Prophets, Principles and National Survival, 
p. 278). 

I have personally witnessed the heart- 
rending results of the loss of freedom. I 
have seen it with my own eyes. I have been 
close to the godless evil of the Socialist- 
Communist Conspiracy on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain particularly during my years 
as European Mission President for my Church 
at the close of the war and today and also 
during my eight years in the Cabinet. 

It may shock you to learn that the first 
communist cell in government, so far we 
know, was organized in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the early 1930's. John 
Abt was there. It was John Abt whom Os- 
wald, the accused assassin of President Ken- 
nedy, requested for his attorney. Harry Dex- 
ter White was there. Lee Pressman was 
there. And Communist agent, Alger Hiss, 
who was a principal architect of the United 
Nations and Secretary-General of the United 
Nations organizing conference was there also. 

I stood in Czechoslovakia in 1946 and 
witnessed the ebbing away of freedom re- 
sulting in the total loss of liberty. I visited 
among the liberty-loving Polish people and 
talked with their leaders as the insidious 
freedom destroying conspiracy moved in, im- 
posing the chains of bondage on a Chirstian 
nation. 

Wherever communism has come to power it 
has destroyed the indispensable conditions 
for the intellectual and moral existence of 
man. Communism is totalitarianism that 
encompasses every manifestation of man’s 
moral, political and economic life. 

Too many Americans do not fully compre- 
hend the true meaning of communism. They 
are thinking of a competing system of polit- 
ical and economic order that has won ac- 
ceptance and loyalty with other civilized na- 
tions. After all, they feel, the nation of Tol- 
stoi, Dostoevski, and Tchaikovsky commands 
an esteemed place in the family of western 
nations. And the nation of Confucius, whose 
philosophy and system of ethics evokes peace 
and order in society and encourages a moral 
life—a nation with 4,000 years of distinct 
civilization—should command our respect 
and affection. Therefore, they believe, we 
must view their present political and eco- 
nomic institutions which have been imposed 
on them by the Communists with goodwill 
and compassion. 
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This opinion reflects our inability or un- 
willingness to comprehend the true nature of 
the conflict between communism and us. 
The antagonism is no old-fashioned diplo- 
matic power struggle in which both sides 
maneuver for territorial possessions and 
spheres of influence. It is a collision of two 
irreconcilable systems: one that endeavors 
to preserve man’s civilization and one that 
aims to destroy it. It is a war waged on many 
fronts over the moral, intellectual and eco- 
nomic conditions of human existence in the 
world. 

Communism is totalitarianism in which 
government control has been extended to 
practically every phase of human life, sub- 
jugating man’s conscience and sacrificing to 
the State his faith in all that is right and 
humane. It is fervent atheism that derides 
the human soul. 

Totalitarianism means the total political- 
ization of life without exception. The state 
encompasses society in all its spheres. There 
is no corner where man can hide from the 
state, no place without regimentation. 

The world has had an opportunity to ob- 
serve and reflect on the true meaning of 
totalitarianism. German Nazism, which was 
an affinitive offshoot from the communist 
prototype, was a truly revealing manifesta- 
tion of totalitarianism. Nazism, which is 
the popular abbreviation of national social- 
ism, imported from Soviet Russia the one- 
party system, the pre-eminence of the party, 
the position of secret police, the concentra- 
tion camps for dissidents, the methods of 
propaganda. Hitler was an excellent dis- 
ciple of Lenin and Stalin, a perfect product 
of totalitarianism. The heinous Nazi crimes 
were the outcome of a consistent applica- 
tion of totalitarian principles. 

Our mental and moral confusion towards 
communism could easily be avoided if we 
were ever mindful of the affinities of the two 
systems. After all, the inhumanities of com- 
munism differ little from the Nazi crimes 
against humanity. How can we possibly con- 
demn the Nazi record, and condone the com- 
munistic inhumanities? How can we blithely 
ignore the millions of victims of communism: 
the bourgeois, Kulaks, Poles, Baltic people, 
Georgians, Ukranians, Kalmuks, Cossacks, 
East Germans, Hungarians, Chinese, Tibet- 
ans, Cubans and now Vietnamese? 

Communism, in fact, is incomparably more 
dangerous to man’s civilization than German 
Nazism whose doctrine of Aryan superiority 
prevented its dissemination to all mankind. 
Without this narrow racial limitation com- 
munism is capable of subjugating all that is 
human. 

Consider with me the following 12 sig- 
nificant and sobering questions: 

1. Would you have been concerned if, dur- 
ing World War II, a Nazi had murdered our 
President right here in our own country? 

Yet, a Communist, Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
maintained contact with Party headquarters 
in New York, murdered President Kennedy. 

2. Would it have bothered you, if after 
the assassination of the President of the 
United States by a Nazi, a top Nazi news- 
paper had called for a special Commission 
headed by a hero of the Nazis to investigate 
the crime, only to have the new President 
appoint exactly such a Commission three 
days later? 

Yet following President Kennedy’s assas- 
sination, the Communist newspaper The 
Worker recommended that President John- 
son form a Commission with Earl Warren at 
its head to make an investigation, Three 
days later, Johnson did exactly that and Earl 
Warren later selected Assistant Counsel for 
the Commission a man who had belonged 
to one of the most notorious Communist 
fronts in the country. (The Warren Court 
and its decisions have been honored with 
victory rallies by the Communist Party.) 

8. Would you have been aroused if, in 
our life-and-death struggle with the Nazis 
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during World War II, we had refused the 
assistance of an ally who, without any 
strings attached, wanted to come to our aid 
and provide a half-million trained and 
armed men to fight an enemy he had al- 
ready fought before, on a terrain with which 
he was acquainted? 

Yet our government refuses the help of 
Chiang Kai-Shek and his trained and 
equipped army which knows how to fight 
the Communists on Asian land, 

4. What would you have said during 
World War II if our government had told 
us that Mussolini was a different sort of 
Fascist than Hitler, and therefore could be 
won to our side if only we would give him 
foreign aid and help train his pilots and 
military officers? 

Yet our government has sent billions of 
dollars to Tito, a Communist, and trained 
his pilots and military officers in our coun- 
try, on the grounds that he is independ- 
ent” of Moscow. Tito has stated that in 
an all-out war between Russia and the 
United States, he will be on the side of the 
Russians. 

5. Would you have been shocked during 
World War II if a labor union headed by 
a man who joined the Nazis in the 1930's 
caused a 12-day public transportation strike 
in our largest city, at a cost of over one 
billion dollars? 

Yet New York City recently suffered such 
a strike, and the leader of the union caus- 
ing it was Mike Quill, who joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1934 and followed the Com- 
munist line consistently thereafter. 

6. Would you have sought the impeach- 
ment of the President if, during World War 
II, he had asked American mothers to 
sacrifice their sons to stop Hitler, and at the 
same time requested an increase in trade 
with the Nazis? 

Yet in his State of the Union address, the 
President of the U.S. asked us to sacrifice 
American manhood in a war against the 
Communists in South Vietnam, and in the 
same speech asked that he build more 
bridges to the East through increased trade 
with the atheistic Communist murderers. 

7. Would it have startled you during World 
War II if our government had encouraged 
businessmen to sell Nazi goods in their 
stores and trade with the Nazis hence en- 
abling Hitler to have more finances with 
which to slaughter our sons? 

Yet just this last September, the State 
Department said it was against the national 
interest for people to oppose the sale of 
Communist goods in American stores, or to 
oppose trade with the Communists by 
American businessmen. Could this mean 
that the national interest of the present 
Administration is to promote Communism? 

8. Would you have suspected something if, 
during World War II, a man who had made 
substantial contributions to the Nazi Party 
and had been declared a security risk was 
honored at a White House ceremony? 

Yet President Johnson presented a $50,000 
tax-free award and a gold medal at the White 
House to Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, who 
made contributions to the Communist Party 
and who is still listed as a security risk. 

9. Would you have taken the Nazi threat 
seriously if, during World War II, they had 
claimed credit for starting one of the worst 
riots in our country’s history? 

Yet a Communist took credit for the Watts 
riot in California in 1965, with all its destruc- 
tion, pillage, and bloodshed, and boasted that 
his group had spent two years in Watts agi- 
tating for the uprising. 

10. Would you have disagreed with our de- 
fense policies during World War II if the Sec- 
retary of Defense had said our objectives 
against the Nazis were limited and did not 
include the destruction of the Nazi regime in 
Berlin? 

Yet Secretary McNamara asserted in Oc- 
tober, 1966, that our objectives in Vietnam 
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are limited, and do not include the destruc- 
tion of the Communist regime in North Viet- 
nam. 

11. Would you have been disturbed if, dur- 
ing World War II, the courts had permitted 
a Nazi to run for political office in one of our 
States, and the Nazi had then received the 
votes of thousands of Americans? 

Yet an open and avowed leader of the Com- 
munist Party was allowed by the courts to 
run for a county office in one of our states 
recently and she received over 87,000 votes. 

12. Would it have shocked you during 
World War II if a Nazi folksinger had received 
a U.S. Government service award and had a 
government building named in his honor? 

Yet Woody Guthrie, an identified Commu- 
nist who worked as a columnist for one Com- 
munist publication and contributed to an- 
other, received the Interior Department’s 
Conservation Service Award in 1965, and Sec- 
retary Udall announced that a Bonneville 
Power Administration sub-station in the Pa- 
cific Northwest would be named the Woods 
Guthrie sub-station. 

In our dealings with communism let us 
ever be mindful of past experience. A policy 
of appeasement, rapprochement or even 
friendship towards communism is as offen- 
sive and suicidal as it was towards Nazi Ger- 
many. And the fellow travelers of com- 
munism are no less despicable than those of 
the Nazi tyrants. In fact, why should we not 
condemn more harshly the appeasers of com- 
munism and deem their blindness incompar- 
ably more inexcusable after we experienced 
the barbarism of the Nazi totalitarianism? 

And yet, our policies continue to be guided 
by intellectual confusion and moral lethargy. 
We wheel and deal with communist agents 
and Officials as if they represent their peoples. 
We launch diplomatic maneuvers and coun- 
termaneuvers as if we were engaged in an 
old-fashioned power struggle. We make 
treaties and agreements, accept promises and 
declarations as if we were dealing with Vic- 
torian England. We embark upon cultural 
exchanges as if the communists were recep- 
tive to cultural values. We trade with com- 
munist governments as if we were exchang- 
ing goods and services with merchants in 
London. In fact, our officials fraternize 
with communist officials in political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural matters while at 
that very moment thousands of individuals 
linger in communist prisons and concentra- 
tion camps, or risk death trying to escape 
their tyrants. 

Since our military involvement in Vietnam 
our dealing and wheeling with communist 
Officials has assumed shameless and even 
treacherous proportions. While American 
soldiers are cut down by Russian arms and 
ammunition, U.S. Government officials, in 
fact, are encouraging trading with commu- 
nist Russia and her allies. And yet, we con- 
tinue to curry the economic favors of the 
Kremlin masters. 

How can the President of the United States 
claim, as reported by the Vice-President, that 
the so-called Cold War is over and predict 
that Congress will lower trade barriers with 
communist countries? How can he request 
Congress to ratify the consular convention 
with the Soviets who are pledged to bury us 
and enslave the world? 

How can two American corporations, The 
International Basic Economy Corporation, a 
Rockefeller enterprise, and Tower Interna- 
tional, Inc., headed by the pro-communist 
tycoon Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr., join forces to pro- 
mote trade between the communist countries 
and the United States, Canada, and Latin 
America? By so doing they strengthen the 
hands of the enemies of all righteousness 
who are supporting the slaughter of American 
boys and imposing slavery on millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

In recent months the official list of “non- 
strategic” items that may be sold to com- 
munist governments has lengthened contin- 
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ually. In 1966, for instance, the Soviet Union 
was encouraged to buy from American manu- 
facturers airborne communications and navi- 
gation equipment and a tire cord factory. 
Licenses were issued permitting the Czecho- 
slovakian Government to purchase ball and 
roller bearings, petroleum products, and a 
hydrogen plant. Airborne radar equipment 
and automotive replacement parts were ap- 
proved for Red Rumania; for the Bulgarian 
regime pumps and compressors, for Poland 
more radio communication parts and various 
generators, for Hungary, electronic naviga- 
tional aids and railway equipment, for Yugo- 
slavia, aircraft parts and petroleum products, 
for East Germany, boring and drilling 
machines. 

It is important to understand that our 
trade with communist countries constitutes 
no trade with the people of those countries, 
but merely with communist governments. 
An American merchant who sells navigation 
equipment to Russia must negotiate and 
deal exclusively with Kremlin agents. And 
for the Kremlin all goods are “strategic” for 
its military, psychological, or economic war 
on the West. 

And yet, in his 1966 State of the Union 
message to Congress, re-affirmed by his 1967 
message theme of “bridges to the East”, the 
President urged an expansion of trade “be- 
tween the United States and Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union.” In September, 1966, 
the State Department even published a 
pamphlet entitled Private Boycotts versus 
the National Interest, in which it openly 
denounced those Americans who criticize our 
trade with communist governments. 

Does not the President understand the 
characteristics of a totalitarian regime that 
politicalizes every transaction? Everything 
is made a political transaction that concerns 
the destruction of the free world. Is our 
President blind to the fact that trade with 
communist officials first of all is political 
and not business as usual? Shall we ascribe 
the President’s attitude to moral cowardice, 
an amoral attitude toward the peoples en- 
trapped by communism, or something else? 

This recognition also indicts gravely those 
American merchants and manufacturers who 
in the bureaus of the Kremlin seek profitable 
orders and favors from the communist ty- 
rants. In fact, some businessmen who are 
either exceptionally unintelligent or ex- 
traordinarily unscrupulous are now proffer- 
ing their merchandise and service to the 
Kremlin masters, who at this very moment 
are aiding and supporting our enemies in 
Vietnam. In the waiting rooms of the Krem- 
lin, American businessmen dream of personal 
gains and profits while thousands of Ameri- 
can boys in Vietnam are slain by communist 
bullets made in the U.S.S.R.—a shameful 
spectacle that is indicative of our incredible 
confusion and moral decay! 

American businessmen are lending their 
managerial ability and capital resources to 
the communist masters who are boasting of 
heir economic achievements. Their boast- 
ful slogan is that “in 1970 we shall surpass 
the U.S.” This is conceivable only if we 
accomplish it for them. If we build their 
factories, supply them with our resources and 
technical know-how and if, at the same time, 
we cause our apparatus or production to de- 
terlorate through confiscatory taxation and 
inflation, through bureaucratic controls and 
expropriations—then, and only then, may 
this most unscrupulous regime surpass our 
own, Dr. Werner Keller, author of that 
great book, The Bible as History, concluded 
his recent book East Minus West = Zero, 
outlining Russia’s debt to the west, with 
these words: 

“All that the West stands for, all that it 
has achieved and is still achieving culturally, 
technically, and scientifically, has been done 
without a single important contribution from 
the Russians. If the Russians had never ex- 
isted at all it would have made not an iota 
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of difference to what the West has to offer 
all humanity. 

“The present position of Russia, had she 
not been taught, helped and supported by 
the West, would be unthinkable. Even at 
this moment Russia can only keep up by the 
continuous theft and exploitation of every 
new development in the free world.” 

It is tragic indeed that our trade with com- 
munist governments is planned and promoted 
by our own Officials who have made aid to 
the Soviet Union the official policy of the 
American Government. Wherever private 
businessmen still hesitate to proffer their aid 
and support, the U.S. Government itself backs 
up the Kremlin with special deals, credit 
guarantees and outright subsidies. 

The 1963 wheat deal was an example in 
case. The Federal Government not only 
paved the way for the transaction but also 
guaranteed the Soviet credit and subsidized 
the communists to the tune of $42,000,000. 
In addition, concessions were made on freight 
rates. When private bankers refused to ex- 
tend credit to the grain exporters, the Presi- 
dent had the Export-Import Bank, which is 
a government agency, guarantee the trans- 
action. 

The deal was also indicative of the Admin- 
istration’s concept of economic welfare, 
which is a primary objective of the Great 
Society. With tax money the Federal Gov- 
ernment buys vast supplies of grain and other 
foodstuffs and thus raises the price of these 
commodities. The taxes reduce the people's 
disposable income which is then further re- 
duced through higher food prices. And fin- 
ally, more tax money is used to finance and 
subsidize the sale of government stocks to 
the Kremlin, which in turn is either reaping 
huge profits on its resales to the Russian 
people or scoring political victories through 
aid to its communist allies. And the Amer- 
ican people are supposed to believe that these 
Great Society policies improve their eco- 
nomic welfare and generate political benefits 
in foreign affairs! 

In many cases our economic aid to the 
enemy is channeled through the United Na- 
tions Organization. We pay at least 32% of 
all U.N. operations which cost more than 
$500 million in 1966. Many special programs 
are financed by voluntary contributions of 
the member governments among whom our 
government is usually the most generous. 
We contributed at least 40% of the expenses 
of the International Development Associa- 
tion and the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development which “provide sys- 
tematic assistance in fields essential to tech- 
nical economic, and social development of 
less-developed countries.” As all com- 
munist countries can be classified as “less- 
developed,” a great deal of U.N. assistance is 
channeled towards communist governments. 
Through the Special Fund, for instance, we 
covered 40% of the costs of an agricultural 
experimental station in Communist Cuba. 
And through the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council we subsidize the Univer- 
sity of Havana, which every year is graduat- 
ing thousands of young communists. 

Our intellectual confusion and moral 
lethargy also shapes our attitude and policy 
towards the communist satellites. Poland, 
for instance, has received no less than $548 
million in U.S. aid, while Yugoslavia gar- 
nered some $2.4 billion. 

The rationale of this aid springs from our 
hope to divide the communist camp and, in 
particular, achieve satellite independence 
from Moscow. But all available evidence in- 
dicates that our aid merely serves to con- 
solidate and fortify the position of the Krem- 
lin and its foreign henchmen. Communist 
Tito has stated repeatedly that he will stand 
firmly with Moscow in any rift with the 
United States. According to him, our mili- 
tary operations in Vietmam are “aggressive 
acts by reactionary forces,” are “shameful” 
and “dangerous to world peace.” This at- 
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titude is hardly suited to create confidence in 
our aid to communists. After all, commu- 
nism is a barbaric system wherever it raises 
its ugly head, in Moscow and Peking, Warsaw 
and Belgrade, Prague and Havana, Aiding 
an supporting the communists is offensive 
and suicidal not only in Moscow, but any- 
where in the world. 

And it is inexcusable no matter who does 
it. Of course, we would hope that our own 
government, whose example is so important 
in world affairs, would point the way out of 
this confusion and blindness. But unfor- 
tunately the New Frontier and Great Society 
Administrations not only shattered this 
hope, but also, to our greatest dismay, often 
led the way into darkness. But this confu- 
sion of ours does not in the least clear from 
fault or blame, other free world governments 
who are guilty of the same failure. 

It is a new and strange chapter of history 
that the enemies of the United States receive 
aid and support from our allies. A British 
Government agency, for instance, has agreed 
to supply credit guarantees for the sale of a 
$28 million fertilizer factory to the Castro 
government. Two years ago Socialist Britain 
sold 950 buses on credit to Castro. While 
the U.S. government, unfortunately, gives 
all-out support to the British effort to bring 
down the white-minority government of 
Rhodesia, the British Labor Government 
supports Castro’s Cuba with both credit and 
trade. 

Red China's biggest trade partner is Ja- 
pan. British Hong Kong is the biggest 
source of hard currency for Red China, and 
Canada sells her vast quantities of grain. 
Western Europe supplies chemical fertilizer. 
She gets steel from West Germany, France, 
Belgium and Japan; airplanes from Britain; 
ships from France and Netherlands; Diesel 
locomotives from France. 

Even the North Vietnam Government does 
brisk business with allies of the U.S. Japan 
buys anthracite and sells industrial goods 
which are carried to North Vietnam on com- 
munist-fiag freighters. 

A dozen ships fiying the flags of Britian, 
Cyrpus and Malta deliver European goods to 
Haiphong, and ships from Hong Kong prob- 
ably deliver American goods. 

The economic significance of this aid to 
our enemies is overshadowed by far by its 
moral meaning. Our actions and policies 
towards communism reflect the extent of 
subversion within our own government, our 
incredible confusion, indecision, and even 
cowardice. We tremendously overrate the 
productivity of Communism and lack faith 
in the values we defend. We are weak in- 
tellectually and morally. In our confusion 
we are betraying the intellectual and moral 
heritage of the West. 

In his recent State of the Union address 
the President said: 

“T ask and urge the Congress to help our 
foreign and commercial trade policies by 
passing an East-West Trade Bill and ap- 
proving our consular convention with the 
Soviet Union.” 

Commenting on this The Review of the 
News said: 

“The war in Vietnam is, for all practical 
purposes, a war between the United States 
and the Soviet bloc, for it is the Soviet 
bloc which contributes the vast amount of 
military equipment which makes it possible 
for the primitive economy of North Viet- 
nam to wage this war nst us. No 
amount of semantic trickery on the part of 
the President can change this fact of reality. 
That is why the war is costing us billions, 
and Lyndon Johnson knows it. There are 
others who know it also, policy makers like 
McNamara, Rusk, Rostow, and the rest of 
the clique.” (Review of the News, Vol. 3, 
No. 4, p. 21.) 

There seems to be no limit to our follies— 
our essentialy treasonable policies. On 
June 1, 1964, the present Administration 
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and the Kremlin signed the Consular Con- 
vention which provides for the reciprocal es- 
tablishment of consulates in all major cities 
of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. At present, Soviet 
diplomatic personnel are stationed only at 
their Washington embassy and with the U.N. 
in New York. In fact, there are no Soviet 
consulates anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If the U.S. Government now sets 
the precedent by opening our country to 
additional Kremlin agents, how can our 
Latin-American neighbors resist similar So- 
viet demands? 

A consul is a public officer who is author- 
ized to protect the interests and to foster 
the commercial affairs of its subjects in a 
foreign country. As consuls have no repre- 
sentative character like ambassadors they 
cannot claim general immunity and extra- 
territoriality attached to diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. But under the terms of the John- 
son-Kremlin convention, consular officers and 
employees would be completely immune from 
prosecution, even in the case of felonies. 

How blind! We grant consular rights to the 
Kremlin communists, oppressors of their 
own nation. The communist agents then are 
“to foster the commercial affairs of their 
subjects,” who are forbidden to trade abroad 
under the penalty of death. The communist 
agents are “to protect the interests of their 
citizens,” who are prisoners. There are no 
emigrants from Soviet Russia, only refugees. 
When they manage to escape, risking death at 
the order, they are often haunted, black- 
mailed or even murdered by communist 
agents abroad. And finally, we offer diplo- 
matic immunity to such agents! 

How bent we are on our own destruction! 
We now promote “cultural exchange” which 
in the service of mutual understanding and 
peace is to provide contact between the com- 
munist nations and us. We exchange 
athletes, scientists, singers, pianists, and 
other artists, supposedly, in order to mend 
the break in communications and thus end 
amicably the Cold War. 

We readily admit that the Russian people 
are very much like the American people. 
But we are not confronted by the Russian 
people who themselves are extremely regi- 
mented and whose lives are totally dominated 
by the communist regime. We are confronted 
by a communist conspiracy that does not 
“exchange” in good faith, but uses every 
transaction for its sinister ends. American 
tourists who visit Russia are shown exactly 
what the communist agents want them to see. 
But Soviet nationals who visit the United 
States are either communist functionaries or 
individuals under their vigilant control with 
family hostages left behind the Iron Curtain. 
The communists make every professor, every 
dancer, pianist, and athlete their political 
agents. Every sporting match, artistic per- 
formance, and speech is made a political 
action. We are confronted by a monolithic 
totalitarianism that differs radically from 
our own system of individuality, the many- 
sided, libertarian, pluralistic nature of the 
West. 

Again and again we are inclined to accept 
communist promises and declarations at 
Western face value. We ignore Communist 
standards of morality that, according to 
Lenin, make deceit a duty and virtue. This 
is why disarmament agreements, treaties, and 
negotiations with the communists are surely 
suicidal. 

And yet, we are eager to make such agree- 
ments, and have, in fact, taken a number 
of steps towards disarmament. In 1963 the 
Kennedy Administration entered the Mos- 
cow Treaty which was to stop testing nu- 
clear explosives above ground and under 
water. The test ban was signed by Great 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union in August and ratified by the United 
States in September. France and Commu- 
nist China which also have nuclear devices 
refused to sign the agreement. 
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The treaty was hailed by the Administra- 
tion as the first joint East-West move toward 
disarmament of any kind since World War 
II. It was signed five years after the nego- 
tiations had begun and two years after the 
Soviets had broken a voluntary accord 

testing. The new agreement is so 
loose that it requires no international in- 
spection and permits any of the three nations 
to repudiate it in time of danger. There is 
nothing to prevent clandestine tests but the 
honor and integrity of the participating 
parties. And yet, we are dealing with mur- 
derers who have neither honor nor integ- 
rity. The record is clear. How could we, 
leaders of the greatest nation in the world— 
a Christian nation—make this deal with the 
devil, through his emissaries, Godless atheis- 
tic leaders devoid of principle? 

To rely on truth, integrity, and honor in 
communism entails unbearable risks of our 
security and survival. The treaty prevents 
our full development of any new weapons 
requiring the use of nuclear warheads. It 
prevents us from testing our intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles on which our strategic 
defenses greatly depend. It prevents us 
from developing an effective anti-missile de- 
fense system on which our survival may de- 
pend. And finally, it prevents us from 
developing tactical atomic weapons that 
would give us invincibility on the battle- 
field. In short, the Moscow Treaty neutral- 
ized our major military advantage over the 
communists and would subject us to Soviet 
conventional forces and their proficiency in 
subversion, guerrilla warfare and internal 
revolution. The war in Vietnam is a good 
example. 

“Acceptance of any precipitate program of 
disarmament” a report of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee warns us, “would 
constitute for the West a strategic defeat of 
enormous magnitude, leaving an irresolute 
Western world only the recourse of seeking 
accommodation with an ive move- 
ment which is dedicated to achieving mas- 
tery of the globe.” 

But our weakness is not primarily strategic 
and military, it is intellectual and moral. In 
a world of enormous tensions and conflicts 
have we lost our sense of direction and the 
will to survive? 

We must ever remember that we are at 
war with a clever, ruthless, unprincipled en- 
emy. And we are losing the war. Yes, and 
we will continue to lose unless we the Amer- 
ican people become alerted and informed. 
Unless we stand up to the enemy of all we 
hold dear. 

Why do we bow and yield to their un- 
reasonable and dangerous demands? When 
will we act like men of courage and faith? 
The language of courage is the only language 
they respect. Let's be sure we're right and 
stand firm. If we do so they will back down 
every time. 

Some timid souls speak fearfully of war. 
The communist economy would not support 
a major war. They can’t even feed their own 
people. 

It is time for the citizens of this nation to 
vigorously question and oppose programs and 
policies which threaten our very existence. 

The record is obvious that since World 
War II, we have dealt with, appeased, begged, 
pleaded, bought off and otherwise conducted 
business with Communists only to see the 
threat grow greater and more menacing than 
ever. 

Why does our President condemn in word 
communist aggression and then seek to bol- 
ster their economies through aid and trade 
“when the Moscow government is supplying 
MIG's to the North Vietnamese to kill Amer- 
ican boys?” (David Lawrence) 

Why fight the communists in Vietnam and 
help them everywhere else? Why does the 
Administration move heaven and earth to 
increase trade with the enemy? 

Why does the Administration send wheat 
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to feed those who are making the guns and 
bullets to kill our American boys in Viet- 
nam? 

“Why,” as a prominent agricultural pub- 
lisher has asked, “is the main plank of our 
foreign policy predicated on friendship with 
Russia? Only one word can adequately an- 
swer that question. The word is treason. 
We—‘our’ State Department—made Russia. 
Ever since Roosevelt, we have exported fac- 
tories, food, equipment, and American know- 
how to Russia and her satellites. Russia is 
the enemy. Treason is ‘giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.’ 

“In 1967 let us resolve to win in Vietnam 
and in Cuba and China. In 1967 and every 
year let us dedicate ourselves to making the 
criminal Communist conspiracy fail every- 
where; and to freeing the enslaved of the 
world.” (Tom Anderson) 

This contest in which we are engaged is 
as old as man and as young as hope. The 
issue is over the God-given eternal principle 
of freedom—free agency, the right of choice. 
In this struggle it is not enough to be right— 
we must put strength and action back of 
that which is right. 

In the conflict with socialistic communism 
we must have courage and wisdom. We 
must also have friends. Russia has hos- 
tages—we have friends—millions of them in 
temporary slavery behind the Iron Curtain, 
and millions more to be mobilized through- 
out the free world. We must take greater 
risks for freedom. We must dramatize 
“American might and Soviet myth.” 

For two decades “our government has been 
paying the Soviet blackmailers with one 
concession after another.” How long will 
we continue this dangerous and diabolical 
surrender of our legitimate rights? 

When will we proclaim the truth—as we 
did in 1776—that we may be free? When 
will we stand up to the greatest evil in this 
world—the greatest enemy of our God-given 
freedom? The hour is late. 

One of the greatest errors every made by 
an American President occurred when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt extended diplomatic 
recognition to the Godless Soviet Con- 
spiracy—after each of four American Presi- 
dents in succession had refused to do so. 

Without this tragic action in 1933, by an 
American President, apparently insensitive 
to the dangers of Socialism and Commu- 
nism, Soviet Communism would have col- 
lapsed in ruins. Why do we continue to 
keep this evil, freedom-destroying system 
alive by such indefensible action? 

Statesman-patriot, Dean Clarence E. Man- 
ion, who had a son in Vietnam, put it this 
way: 

“The truth is that there is no such thing 
as a legitimate Communist government any- 
where on earth. The truth is that what our 

tate Department calls the ‘closed societies’ 
of Communism are ironringed jails from 
which the inmates may attempt to escape 
only at the risk of their lives. The truth is 
that conditions in these Communist jails are 
so horrible that hundreds of people risk and 
often lose their lives in attempts to escape 
from them. The truth is that the hundreds 
of millions of helpless people who are held 
in this monstrous Red captivity are scandal- 
ized by the calloused indifference of our gov- 
ernment to their cruel fate as expressed in 
a foreign policy which is deliberately calcu- 
lated to ‘help stabilize tottering Communist 
regimes, as in East Germany’. 

“The truth is that without our positive 
and active help, all of these ‘tottering Com- 
munist regimes’ would fall of their own 
weight within six months after our help was 
withdrawn. 

“The truth is that if we withdrew our offi- 
cial prohibition against an invasion of the 
Red Chinese mainland by the Nationalist 
Chinese Army on Formosa, that invasion 
would take place immediately, and 90 per 
cent of the enslaved Chinese on the main- 
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land would join the attack against their Red 
Chinese jailers. 

“This would solve our problem in South 
Vietnam and Laos where the Red forces are 
being supplied and supervised by the Red 
Chinese government. The collapse of com- 
munism in China would start a chain reac- 
tion of anti-Communist revolution which 
would sweep across Europe to the eastern 
boundary of West Germany. 

“The consequences of an official proclama- 
tion of the truth about Communists and 
Communist governments by the government 
of the United States would open the door to 
the destruction of Communism by its own 
oppressed victims without international war 
and without the use of American military 
forces. 

“The truth that made us free will restore 
our freedom now and lift the hearts and 
the hopes of millions whom our present 
policy of retreat and surrender has doomed 
to perpetual slavery. 

“This will not be a signal for international 
nuclear war but for successful anti-Com- 
munist revolution which will melt down the 
Iron Curtain from the inside. This is the 
high road of moral principle that leads to 
peace with freedom for America and for man- 
kind.” (The Conservative American; pp. 
200, 201, 202.) 

Senator Barry Goldwater put it coura- 
geously and simply when he said: 

“We should declare the world Communist 
movement an outlaw in the community of 
civilized nations. Accordingly, we should 
withdraw diplomatic recognition from all 
Communist governments, including that of 
the Soviet Union, thereby serving notice on 
the world that we regard such governments 
as neither legitimate nor permanent.” (The 
Conscience of a Conservative; p. 120.) 

The aggression of atheistic communist 
countries supported by the treasonous poli- 
cies of our own government and some mis- 
guided American businessmen, led to the 
killing of over five thousand American 
soldiers last year. 

This is the result of the so-called “building 
bridges of friendship” by increasing trade 
with the Communists who are supplying 
Asian hordes with the material to kill our 
boys in Vietnam. 

The lead editorial of The Boston Herald, 
January 21, 1967, began as follows: “Last 
week in Vietnam, 144 Americans were killed, 
1,004 were wounded and 6 were reported 
missing.” 

My fellow citizens—normally, I am slow to 
anger. It is my nature to seek to find the 
good in what every man does and to give 
him the benefit of any reasonable doubt. I 
strive to follow the admonition to be for- 
giving. But it has become increasingly difi- 
cult for me the last while to restrain my 
wrath at what I consider to be not only a 
lack of support, but an actual betrayal of our 
valiant fighting men and our allies. A be- 
trayal of the suffering, loneliness and sacri- 
fices of the mothers, wives and children of 
our fighting men. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, fellow Americans, 
I refer to what appears to be a deliberate and 
determined effort to provide our enemies 
with the means to kil] our own sons. 

It is perhaps not just anger that I feel at 
this betrayal of our fighting men, their fam- 
ilies and this nation, by trading with the 
enemy. Deep within my soul, is a feeling of 
sickness and revulsion at the seeming injus- 
tice of it all. Of bitter disappointment in 
the attitude of a few of my fellow Americans. 

This situation must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. If it does continue, if we as a nation 
do not assert our rights as citizens to insist 
that it stop, I fear that dishonor may become 
our national heritage. 

Thomas Jefferson is quoted as follows: 

“A departure from principle in one instance 
becomes a precedent for a second; that sec- 
ond for a third; and so on, till the bulk of 
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the society is reduced to mere automatons 
of misery, to have no sensibilities left but 
for sin and suffering.” (Thomas Jefferson, 
Works 7:14) 

As it is, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am not 
mollified—rather I am angered and hurt. 
Hurt that my nation, with a spiritual foun- 
dation, which I love so dearly could act with 
such great dishonor in respect to its own 
fighting men. 

A challenge would seem to be in order. 

I challenge our youth to adopt as a part of 
their innermost feelings and desires the cry: 

“Keep faith with our fighting men! No aid 
or comfort to the enemy!” 

I challenge, with reverence, the mothers 
and wives of our servicemen—not to distract 
and concern their heroes by complaining to 
them—but to make their Congressmen, Sen- 
ators and all government officials aware of our 
united concern. Let our plea, and our 
prayers be: 

“Keep faith with our sons. Don’t provide 
our enemy any means to destroy our boys. 
Stop all trade with the enemy. Let our 
valiant men return to us in honor having 
won an honorable victorious fight for 
freedom.” 

I challenge the fathers and husbands of 
this Nation. Gentlemen, who is to restore 
honor, honesty, virtue, integrity, and loyalty 
to our way of life? We, as fathers and hus- 
bands, are the real leaders of our civiliza- 
tion—of our nation. We are responsible if 
the blight on its glory is not removed. 
Gentlemen, let our cry be: 

“I shall become and remain a man of prin- 
ciple. I shall lead my family, my friends, my 
community and my nation also in the way of 
principle and not of expediency. I will de- 
fend my freedom and the freedom of my 
fellow men. I will raise my head high and 
look every man in the eye unashamed of my 
defense of that which is good. I shall be able 
to look every man returning from Vietnam 
squarely in the eye, knowing that I did not 
betray his faith.” 

I challenge us all to advocate, desire, teach 
and live God fearing lives of righteousness. 
Lives of courage. Truly patriotic American 
lives, 

There is no other way of honor—no other 
way to save our great nation and the God- 
given freedom we cherish. 

That we may heed the sacred call before it 
is too late—is my humble prayer. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


EXECUTIVE RESERVATION 3 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has been considering the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the U.S.S.R. I believe that 
foremost in the minds of ati Americans 
is the question of how to protect the in- 
terests of the United States and bring 
the Vietnamese war to a successful and 
speedy conclusion. 

It must be safe to say that North Viet- 
nam could not carry on without the aid 
of the Communists in Russia. Therefore, 
I believe the Senate has an opportunity 
to further the cause of peace by taking 
advantage of what the Russian Commu- 
nists want. They want the U.S. Senate 
to ratify the Consular Convention. It 
will raise their stature around the world 
if we say we have confidence in their 
intentions and integrity. Therefore, Mr. 
President, why not take advantage of 
that situation and lessen the length of 
the war? 


I have prepared a reservation to the 


Consular Convention. It is brief. I shall 
read it. Before the period at the end of 
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the resolution of ratification insert a 
comma and the following: 

Subject to the reservation that no exchange 
of instruments of ratification of this Conven- 
tion shall be entered into on behalf of the 
United States, and the Convention shall not 
enter into force, until the President, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
finds and reports to the Congress that the 
Soviet Union has ceased all military support 
and assistance of any kind, directly or in- 
directly, to North Vietnam. 


Here is a chance for individual Sena- 
tors to go on record in a request—a peti- 
tion, if you please—to the Soviet Union 
to stop providing the very essentials that 
make this war of Communist aggression 
possible. 

I hope the reservation will be adopted. 
I am sure that it would do much to direct 
the attention of the entire civilized world 
upon the aggressor in this war. Should 
Moscow decide that the treaty was worth 
while with this reservation and would 
comply, it would mean that it would 
cease all military support and assistance 
of any kind, directly or indirectly, to 
North Vietnam. It would mean the end 
of the killing of American boys. It 
would mean the restoration of peace. 

I send this reservation to the desk and 
ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reservation will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


NELSON’S FIGHT FOR TEACHER 
CORPS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
somehow, the Teacher Corps, which is 
one of the best and brightest ideas we 
have had in Government, is in trouble. 

The Teacher Corps is designed to bring 
gifted teachers into American communi- 
ties where children need special attention 
and encouragement. 

It has been given a small start, and it 
has succeeded exceedingly well. In my 
own State of Wisconsin, the principals 
of the schools where the Teacher Corps 
has come in to give a helping hand have 
been enthusiastic about it. 

All of us know the old truism about 
education as the best investment a family 
or a nation can make. 

And yet the Teacher Corps has run into 
tough opposition and its future is cloudy. 

My colleague, Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
son has been a driving, leading inspira- 
tion for the Teacher Corps. We deserves 
great credit for keeping it alive and fight- 
ing for its development. 

I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
article from the Washington Star by 
Mary McGrory, entitled “The Embattled 
Teacher Corps” be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. Miss McGrory sets forth 
very appealingly the case for the continu- 
ation of the Teacher Corps. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EMBATTLED TEACHER CoRPS 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The Teacher Corps, a modest proposal to 
combat ignorance in the slums, has engen- 
dered a hostility on Capitol Hill that baffles 
and discourages its friends. 

The Teacher Corps trains volunteers who 
ask only to be allowed to teach in poor schools 
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where many teachers fear to tread. Since 
assignments to “blackboard jungles” are not 
exactly fought over, it is incomprehensible to 
many observers, including President Johnson, 
that anybody would want to stand in the way 
of the volunteers. 

But Republicans have made opposition to 
the Teacher Corps a party issue and con- 
servative Democrats, while less vocal, have 
fought it every step of the way. The Corps 
squeaked through the Senate Appropriations 
Committee by one vote last year, and was 
initially rejected by the House. Its “Perils of 
Pauline” existence seems likely to continue 
in this session. 

Some 1,200 volunteers are now actually at 
work. Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis., one of 
the Corps’ few friends on Capitol Hill, re- 
ports that he has not had a single complaint 
from any principal who has interns in his 
school. 

The volunteers are trained under the Office 
of Education in summer courses where they 
learn about subcultures and the special prob- 
lems of poor children. They visit the grim 
neighborhoods where they will live and 
teach. 

The President has just told Congress he 
wants to expand the number of volunteers to 
5,500 by September 1968. He wants an addi- 
tional appropriation of $12.5 million in fiscal 
1967. 

His espousal of the scheme, which was 
originally proposed by Nelson and Senator 
Edward M, Kennedy, D-Mass., is one of the 
factors that have made the Corps vulnerable, 
It is an easy way to buck the President. 

While it seems to itsadmirers a simple and 
direct approach to the sea of troubles in poor 
schools in both country and town, the Corps 
is regarded by its enemies as a nefarious 
scheme for bringing Uncle Sam into the 
elementary and secondary classrooms of the 
land. 

The administration has tried to meet this 
objection by dropping the word “National” 
from the designation of “Teacher 8 
has given local jurisdictions the right to hire 
staff and volunteers at will. It has adjusted 
salary scales so that no volunteer will re- 
ceive more money than a beginning teacher 
in the same school, 

Nelson started with the idea of interns 
based on his observation of the work of Peace 
Corps returnees in the Cardozo area of Wash- 
ington. Kennedy was inspired by the 1963 
experiment in Prince Edward County, Va., 
where schools were closed to avoid integra- 
tion. One hundred experienced teachers 
were imported from all over the country, in- 
cluding elegant suburbs like Grosse Pointe 
and Westchester. Their efforts were a huge 
success. 

The two senators combined their idea in 
a bill, which was promptly attacked. Rep. 
Edith Green, D-Ore., objected to the “pirat- 
ing” of experienced teachers from other areas. 
And she foresaw morale problems among per- 
manent slum teachers “just as idealistic and 
dedicated“ who have paid for their masters’ 
degrees out of their own funds, while Corps 
volunteers working for their masters’ were 
financed out of federal funds. 

The National Education Association pro- 
posed that Teacher Corps funds and volun- 
teers be under the control of state depart- 
ments of education. 

Mrs. Johnson is going to do her bit for the 
beleaguered young Teacher Corps. On a 
journey which begins tomorrow, she will stop 
off at Canada Township, a little hollow in 
North Carolina, where there are 49 impover- 
ished families who live in shacks papered 
with newspapers and furnished with old 
automobile seats. 

There are eight Teacher Corpsmen and a 
master teacher who, according to the local 
school principal, have transformed the life 
of the town. They cut their pupils’ hair, 
drive them to school in buses, collect clothes 
and shoes for them in nearby Asheville. They 
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are teaching them remedial reading in a novel 
fashion. The children tell stories into a tape 
recorder and the tapes are transcribed into 
little booklets which the children then learn 
to read. 

“For some people,” said a friend of the 
Corps, “going into an area like that is like 
going to Nigeria. They have the Peace Corps 
spirit, and the Teacher Corps gives them a 
chance to play the national game of helping 
people.” 

The hope is that Congress will allow many 
more players. 


L.BJ.: MAN OF BOLDNESS AND 
COURAGE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American Presidency from time to time 
becomes a target for brickbats. And 
it is no secret that this is one of those 
times. 

And yet it is most ironic that there are 
few, if any, Presidents in history who 
have accomplished as much for the Na- 
tion as President Lyndon Johnson. 

Carl Rowan has recently written elo- 
quently of this. He writes in part: 


The record is going to show that no Presi- 
dent ever defied so many taboos, challenged 
so many prejudices, corralled so many sacred 
cows or sought to abridge so many special 
privileges ... 


Mr. Rowan also points out how rela- 
tively smoothly President Johnson has 
accomplished this when he writes: 


But it may be reckoned as one of the great 
political feats of all time that he moved 
so boldly against custom and vested in- 
terest in areas of business, race, public wel- 
fare and social philosophy without produc- 
ing an embittered army of Johnson-haters 
comparable to the Roosevelt-haters of the 
1990s 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article by Mr. Rowan, briefly docu- 
menting this remarkable Johnson record, 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON AS A MAN OF BOLDNESS AND COURAGE 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Whatever the historians say about Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, they will not conclude that 
he was a lazy, or unimaginative, or gutless 
President. 

Never, even in those feverish early days of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
has a President flooded the Congress with so 
many messages and bills that affected the 
well-being of so many people. 

Whatever his contemporaries think of 
Johnson’s “style” or “grace” or “personality,” 
the record is going to show that no Presi- 
dent ever defied so many taboos, challenged 
so many prejudices, corralled so many sacred 
cows or sought to abridge so many special 
privileges. 

His recent proposals to alter our Selective 
Service System, so as to wipe out injustices 
that have been nurtured by the privileged 
for 104 years, is but the latest of an endless 
stream of such proposals. 

Maybe our country isn’t really much more 
egalitarian than it was in 1863 when Congress 
enacted a conscription program under which 
a man could buy his way out of the draft 
by paying the government $300. Maybe a 
majority of our people still believes that a 
nation must preserve its elite (meaning those 
fortunate enough to be born to parents who 
value and can afford college) and use its 
“lesser” mortals as cannon fodder. So per- 
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haps the lottery draft that the President has 
called for will be blocked by Congress. But 
the President has had the courage to put the 
challenge before the nation. 

Just as he had the courage, in his message 
on Children and Youth, to ask that states 
be compelled to pay to dependent children 
on welfare the amount of money that the 
states themselves have said is the minimum 
needed. 

Just as he had the fortitude to go back 
to a stubborn, “backlashish” Congress with 
far-reaching civil rights proposals in the 
fields of racial discrimination in housing, and 
in the selection of juries. 

Just as he fought publicly, and appar- 
ently with success, for a consular treaty with 
the Soviet Union at a time when some con- 
gressmen preferred the emotional cliches 
that give the illusion of advanced anti- 
Communism and a higher patriotism. 

Just as he courted the enmity of the food 
and other industries by pressing for “truth in 
packaging,” and “truth in lending” laws 
and other measures to protect the consumer 
from myriad merchandising tricks. 

Just as he aroused the ire of the auto- 
mobile industry with his auto safety propos- 
als; and is antagonizing a far wider spec- 
trum of industry by asking nationwide 
standards to combat air pollution; and has 
irritated the textile industry by seeking re- 
straints on flammable materials; and the 
natural gas industry by attacking the pipe- 
lines that move gas at dangerously high 
pressures; and the medical industry by seek- 
ing Food and Drug Agency safeguards 
against such devices as X-ray equipment 
that gives overdoses of radiation, or defective 
screws that are used to hook up hips, or 
artificial eyes that are improperly made. 

And Mr. Johnson had the forthrightness 
to tell Americans how much they would have 
to surrender in money and old prejudices if 
they want to reduce crime and make their 
streets safe—even though the public might 
have preferred a promise of a “cheaper” 
panacea, such as “tougher police action.” 

With newspapers, television and the car 
radio constantly reminding us of Vietnam 
and other things that arouse tempers and 
fears, it is hard to maintain a perspective 
where this man Johnson is concerned. 

But it may be reckoned as one of the great 
political feats of all times that he moved 
so boldly against custom and vested inter- 
est in areas of business, race, public wel- 
fare and social philosophy without pro- 
ducing an embittered army of Johnson- 
haters comparable to the Roosevelt-haters 
of the 1930's. 


JEC STUDY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PUBLIC FACILITY NEEDS AND 
FINANCING 


Mr. PROXMIRE,. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Progress, under the 
leadership of Representative WRIGHT 
Par ax, Democrat, of Texas, undertook 
a far-reaching study of State and local 
public facility needs and financing for 
the coming decade. This two-volume 
study, which was released in January, 
provides for the first time the compre- 
hensive information necessary for long- 
range public facility planning. Mr. 
Parman is to be praised for his foresight 
in undertaking this huge project, and I 
am happy to see that the study is re- 
ceiving attention and support from 
many quarters. 

The March issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist has a very fine 
article on this study entitled, “The Pub- 
lic Facilities Gap.” I ask unanimous 
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consent that the article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PUBLIC FACILITIES GaP 


(By Marvin Friedman, economist in the 
AFL-CIO Department of Research) 

The growth of public facilities and public 
services in America has not measured up to 
the needs of a steadily growing, l 
urban population. Despite a stepped- up ef- 
fort in recent years, there is still a sizable 
backlog of unmet needs. 

With the population continuing to grow— 
and with more and more people crowding 
into urbanized areas—these needs also will 
continue to grow. The nation will require 
still more in the way of public facilities and 
public services. And the only way these 
needs can be met is by substantially in- 
creased outlays for these purposes by gov- 
ernment—federal, state and local, 

In a very real sense, the pressure for ex- 
panded public facilities and public services 
stems from technological progress. This is 
no longer a nation of farmers as it was at 
the turn of the century, when approximately 
40 percent of the employed manpower was 
engaged in agriculture. Today, because of 
improved technology, it takes only about 5 
percent of the work force to produce enough 
food for the population—and a considerably 
larger population at that. In 1900, this was 
a nation of 75 million; now there are nearly 
200 million people in the United States. 

There has been a steady movement of peo- 
ple off the farms and into the growing in- 
dustrial and commercial areas. The growing 
numbers that first crowded into the cities 
has overflowed into the suburbs—into one 
suburb after another, stretching the urban 
area far beyond the boundaries of the cen- 
tral city and leading to the suburban sprawl. 

At the turn of the century, less than one- 
half of the nation’s population lived in such 
urbanized areas. Now the figure is around 
70 percent and still climbing. By 1980, it 
will be close to 80 percent, but of a much 
larger population—250 million. And, by the 
year 2000—when the population is expected 
to reach 350 million—one estimate places the 
urbanized portion at 95 percent. 

The growth of urban areas—together with 
the greater aspirations—has led to a growing 
demand for public facilities and public serv- 
ices: paved streets and highways; bridges and 
tunnels; storm sewers and sanitary sewers; 
schools, colleges and libraries; hospitals and 
clinics; police and fire protection; public util- 
ities; parks, playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters; airports; museums and theaters; clean 
air and clean water; public transportation. 

Some of these public services are provided 
mainly by private businesses for a profit. 
This is true, for example, in the case of gas 
and electric utilities. These are usually, but 
not always, privately-owned operations. 

And some are provided by so-called pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations. Many hospi- 
tals fall into this category. 

But for most of these services, and for the 
facilities they require, people depend upon 
government—mainly state and local govern- 
ment, with a helping hand from the federal 
government. 

A 10-YEAR PROGRAM 

For many years, when the Depression and 
World War II caused shortages of money, 
manpower or materials, these public needs 
went neglected. And programs initiated 
since the end of the war have hardly reduced: 
the backlog. Of the nation’s public schools, 
for example, 14 percent were built before 
1920, while 15 percent of the libraries date 


from before the turn of the century, 


Meanwhile, the needs have continued to 
grow and they will keep on growing. A re- 
luctance to spend enough money to meet 
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these needs has been the basic problem. 
But it has not been the only one. 

There also has been a lack of information. 
That is to say, detailed estimates of the 
full range of needs have been non-existent, 
especially as regards estimates of future 
needs. And without such data, long-range 
planning—the only effective way to meet 
these needs—is next to impossible. 

A major step in closing this gap has re- 
cently been taken. Thanks to the efforts of 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 
there exists now a pretty solid blueprint— 
projected to 1975—of state and local public 
facility needs. It provides the basis upon 
which to embark on a long-range, planned 
program to meet those needs—to catch up 
with the present backlog and meet the fu- 
ture needs as the population grows. 

The information contained in the Com- 
mittee’s study, which is titled “State and 
Local Public Facility Needs and Financing,” 
represents the findings of experts in their 
respective fields. 

And it is comprehensive, covering needs in 
about 40 different kinds of public facilities: 
basic community facilities, such as water 
supply, sewers and waste treatment; trans- 
portation facilities, such as roads, turnpikes, 
tunnels and airports; educational facilities, 
including all levels of schools as well as col- 
lege housing; health facilities, such as medi- 
cal schools, hospitals and clinics; recreation 
and cultural facilities, including neighbor- 
hood centers, arenas and auditoriums; and 
public buildings, such as jails, fire stations, 
armories and courthouses. 

The study does not deal with housing and 
urban renewal, important though these items 
may be. They were regarded as outside the 
scope of the definition of public facilities. 
Moreover, the projected cost estimates con- 
tained in the study cover only the capital 
outlays for the facilities—the costs of con- 
struction and equipment. They do not in- 
clude the cost of providing the services—the 
additional teachers, doctors, policemen and 
numerous other personnel—after the facili- 
ties are built. 

Nor is it beyond the realm of possibility 
that the experts have underestimated state 
and local public facility needs. “It is con- 
ceivable,” the introduction to the study says, 
“that many of the chapter authors preferred 
to employ conservative judgments .. .” 

Even at that, the experts believe that state 
and local governments will have to step up 
their public facility capital outlays consid- 
erably if they are to meet these needs. In 
1965, these expenditures came to $20 billion. 
By 1975, they will have to total more than 
$40 billion. And, over the entire 10 years, 
the experts estimate that state and local 
governments will be required to spend a 
grand total of $328 billion to finance public 
facility needs. 

Viewed against a backdrop of needs and 
capabilities, these projected figures are not 
as large as they initially appear. 

In the first place, there exists a substantial 
backlog of sorely-needed facilities. 

Second, the population, which totalled un- 
der 195 million in 1965, is expected to reach 
230 million by 1975 and the proportion of the 
population crowding into urbanized areas 
will continue to increase. And, finally, by 
1975 the total output of the nation’s econ- 
omy, assuming continued high levels of em- 
ployment, will be in the vicinity of $1,250 
billion per year—as against $680 billion in 
1965. 

Thus state and local expenditures of $40 
billion per year for public facilities would not 
represent a significantly greater rate of 
spending—in terms of the nation’s output— 
than did the $20 billion in 1965. 

Funds for these outlays come essentially 
from three sources—borrowing, taxes and 
other current revenues such as user charges, 
and federal grants-in-aid, 
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In the recent past, borrowed money has 
provided about 50 percent of the needed 
funds. Taxes and other current revenues 
have accounted for 30 percent and federal 
grants produced the remaining 20 percent. 

On the assumption that high levels of 
economic activity are maintained, the report 
of the Committee anticipates that these 
sources will be adequate to finance the 
needed increase in outlays. That is to say, 
with adequate economic growth these out- 
lays can be met in the future in much the 
same way that they have been in the past 
and without any greater strain. 

In other words, the nation is fully capable 
of mee its rapidly-growing needs for 
additional public facilities. 


THE EMPLOYMENT IMPACT 


As a matter of fact, a stepped-up, planned 
program to meet the needs in public facili- 
ties—not only state and local, but also 
federal—will be required in the years ahead 
to provide jobs for a rapidly-growing work- 
force. Over the next decade, the labor force 
will increase by about 1.5 million workers 
per year and, unless the number of job 
opportunities keeps pace, unemployment 
will rise. A logical policy would be to see 
to it that these two needs—the growing need 
for jobs and the pressing need for public 
facilities—are brought together in a planned 
program. 

The employment impact of these con- 
struction activities is substantial. The U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that each million dollars spent in this way 
creates approximately 100 jobs for the year— 
about 40 jobs at the construction site and 
about 60 jobs in industries supplying build- 
ing materials, equipment and services, in- 
cluding unskilled and semiskilled jobs badly 
needed in an automated economy. 

Moreover, to this must be added the in- 
direct impact—that is, the impact felt as a 
result of the wages and salaries paid to these 
workers. As these wages and salaries are 
spent, retail sales are increased and still 
more jobs are created—in stores and ware- 
houses and in companies producing con- 
sumer goods. This adds another 50 to 100 
full-time jobs. 

This would mean that $1 billion spent on 
public facility construction is worth 100,000 
jobs directly created on the construction 
site and in the production and distribution 
of equipment and materials, plus somewhere 
between 50,000 to 100,000 more jobs as a 
result of the increased sales to consumers. 

It is obvious from these figures that out- 
lays for these public facilities have a signif- 
icant employment impact. But the basic 
reason for these outlays is to provide much- 
needed public services. And with the growth 
of the nation and its urban areas, these 
needs will grow. 

It might be well to take a look at a few 
types of state and local public facilities—and 
at how much capital outlays will have to 
be increased, according to the estimates of 
the Joint Economic Committee’s experts, if 
the needs of the people are to be met. 


PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 


Not too many years ago, most Americans 
took their water from wells or springs. As 
a matter of fact, not much before the turn 
of the century, the public water supply sys- 
tem served only about one-third of the popu- 
lation. Today, it serves about 80 percent 
and it will grow. Increasingly, Americans 
are getting their water supply by turning on 
a faucet. 

But it costs money to put that water, liter- 
ally, at the consumer's fingertips. 

It first has to be taken from its source 
and this may necessitate the construction 
of dams or the creation of reservoirs. Then 
it must be transported and this means 
pumping stations and pipelines. And it is 
usually transported first to treatment 
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plants—another expense—because even water 
of excellent quality very likely needs a disin- 
fectant as a safeguard. And, if it is not of 
excellent quality, it requires much more ex- 
tensive treatment to make it safe and pal- 
atable. 

When the water is ready for consumption, 
it goes through the distribution system and 
that system requires pumping and storage 
facilities and water mains. 

In 1965, state and local governments spent 
just over $1 billion in capital outlays on 
such public water supply systems. The 
needs estimated for 1975 will require $2.25 
billion. And, from 1966 to 1975, the total 
amount that will have to be spent by state 
and local governments for these capital out- 
lays will be roughly $19.5 billion. 


STORM SEWERS 


If getting water to the urbanized popula- 
tion represents a problem and an expense, so 
does getting rid of an excess amount, It 
is estimated that the failure to provide ade- 
quately for the runoff—that is, to provide 
enough storm sewers—costs the nation about 
$1 billion per year in property loss. The 
Joint Economic Committee described the 
problem this way: 

“Inadequate disposal of runoff often re- 
sults in widespread loss of valuable time and 
frequently causes great inconvenience to 
urban populations. This is characterized 
by persons arriving late to places of employ- 
ment, or perhaps not reporting at all, be- 
cause of delays in transportation caused by 
street flooding, or resulting from the need 
to care for property being endangered by 
flooding. 

“Flooding of basements can result from 
unsatisfactory or nonexistent storm sewer 
systems. The results may vary, from mere 
inconvenience and loss of use of basement 
facilities, upward to very serious threats to 
health and safety. The extensive use of 
combined sewers presents a threat of disease 
to the helpless public in such areas. 

“In commercial areas, where food may be 
served in basement cafeterias and restau- 
rants, such basement flooding admits sewage 
which could cause disease to spread rapidly 
to many persons and, if communicable, 
thence to others over wide geographic areas. 

“In industrial and commercial areas, base- 
ment flooding from combined sewers fre- 
quently causes serious damage to mechani- 
cal, electrical and processing equipment, 
such as power generating equipment, heating 
and cooling equipment, transformers, me- 
chanical shop equipment and stored equip- 
ment, goods and supplies.” 

And, the report points out, “the present 
rate of industrial expansion and population 
growth in urban areas [will very likely 
mean] an increase in losses due to such 
property damage.” 

The cost to state and local governments 
to meet the nation’s needs in storm sewers, 
in order to cope with the runoff problem, 
will grow substantially. The needed capital 
outlays estimated for 1975 will be about $1.8 
billion—in contrast to 1965 outlays of ap- 
proximately $400 million. The total amount 
required for the 10 years between 1966 and 
1975 is estimated at $16 billion. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Inadequate facilities for the disposal of 
waste are a danger to health and safety. 
And with the continued growth of the popu- 
lation in urban areas, and with increased 
industrialization, the need for expanded and 
improved facilities also grows. 

Facilities to dispose of this human and 
industrial waste include sanitary sewer col- 
lection systems as well as waste treatment 
plants. The waste must be subjected to 
extensive treatment so its subsequent dis- 
charge will not be a health hazard. 

According to the report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, existing combined sewer 
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systems—that is, systems used both for water 
runoff and for waste—constitute “the single 
largest problem involving adequate sewage 
collection facilities which must be re- 
solved. . . .” 

In 1965, state and local government capi- 
tal outlays for sanitary sewers amounted to 
$385 million and outlays for waste treatment 
plants amounted to $625 million, To meet 
the projected needs, these figures will have 
to rise, respectively, to $1.1 billion and $1.2 
billion in 1975. Over the 10-year period, 
the total outlays required for these two types 
of facilities are estimated at more than 
$17.5 billion. 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the postwar period, there has been a 
tremendous upsurge in enrollments in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. In 
contrast to the 25 million pupils who at- 
tended public schools in 1947, enrollments 
in 1965 reached 42 million, The estimate for 
1975 is 48 million. 

Despite the increase in state and local 
outlays for additional public elementary 
and secondary school facilities in recent 
years—the amounts rose from $111 million in 
1946 to about $3.7 billion in 1965—not 
enough has been spent. Millions of children 
and youths are still being shortchanged on 
their education because inadequate and over- 
crowded classrooms lead inevitably to in- 
ferior education. And these are the condi- 
tions that presently prevail. 

The estimate of the number of classrooms 
needed depends upon the standards used 
concerning the number of pupils per room. 
The U.S. Office of Education, in a chapter 
written for the Joint Economic Committee 
study, applied as a standard the present 
national average of 27 pupils per room. As 
a result, it estimates that 107,000 classrooms 
are needed now to handle overcrowding. 

This is a highly conservative estimate. 
Many education experts, including those in 
the AFL-CIO, believe the present national 
average itself represents general overcrowd- 
ing. The AFL-CIO estimate of needs to deal 
with overcrowded rooms—based on 25 ele- 
mentary school pupils per room and 20 high 
school pupils per room—is 286,000 class- 
rooms, considerably in excess of the 107,000 
rooms suggested by the Office of Education. 

Regardless, however, of which estimate one 
accepts, it is obvious there is at this time 
a substantial backlog of classrooms needed 
simply to deal with overcrowding. 

But this is only a small part of the total 
backlog. According to the Office of Educa- 
tion, there is, in addition, a need for nearly 
200,000 classrooms to replace existing facili- 
ties that ought to be abandoned because they 
are unfit. While the exact number of young- 
sters subjected to schooling under these con- 
ditions cannot be determined, it runs in the 
millions. 

All told, the Office of Education places the 
nation’s need for new public elementary and 
secondary school classrooms at 750,000 over 
the next 10 years. Of this number, 300,000 
would be required to cope with the present 
backlog and 350,000 to take care of increased 
enrollment. The remaining 100,000 will be 
needed to replace facilities which will be- 
come outmoded. 

In order to meet these needs, state and 
local outlays for public elementary and sec- 
ondary classroom construction will have to 
rise to $5.3 billion by 1975. In 1965, the out- 
lays came to $3.7 billion. Over the entire 10- 
year period, the amount which will be re- 
quired totals $42 billion. 

Included in these figures are outlays for 
area vocational schools. Over the 10 years 
between 1965 and 1975, capital expenditures 
for these facilities will absorb over $6 bil- 
lion of the $42 billion total. 

In recent years, there has been a growing 
recognition of the need to modernize voca- 
tional education. The quality of the train- 
ing has left much to be desired and, as a con- 
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sequence, too many youngsters have been 
turned out inadequately prepared for the 
modern job market, 

Area schools are essential to this effort to 
improve vocational training because, for 
many occupations, facilities for small num- 
bers of students cannot be economically pro- 
vided. The cost involved for adequately- 
equipped shops and laboratories—if students 
are to be trained for some of the better jobs 
in a highly-automated economy—makes it 
necessary to develop more of such facilities 
on an area basis. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


In part reflecting greater aspirations as a 
people, an ever-growing number of young 
people are attending college. And. while a 
substantial number seek their higher educa- 
tion in private schools, the large majority 
depend upon publicly-supported institutions. 

In 1955, publicly-supported institutions of 
higher education—four-year colleges and 
junior colleges—had approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion students enrolled. By 1965, this figure 
had risen to more than 3.5 million, And in 
the years ahead it is expected to increase 
still further, by about 5 percent per year. 

If this growing demand for higher educa- 
tion opportunities is to be met, state and 
local governments will have to spend $13.9 
billion for academic facilities during the 
1966-75 decade. And, in addition, another 
$6.1 billion will be required in order to pro- 
vide housing and related facilities for the 
students. As a result, outlays for academic 
and housing facilities will have to climb from 
approximately $1.2 billion in 1965 to nearly 
$2.5 billion in 1975, 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


According to the projected needs, state and 
local capital outlays for health facilities will 
have to reach $1.7 billion in 1975. In 1965, 
these outlays amounted to $500 million. 

The growing needs in this field reflect both 
the growth of the population and the growth 
of aspirations. An ever-growing number of 
people are intent upon receiving the best 
possible health care and existing facilities 
in many instances are either inadequate or 
overburdened. 

Although most of the hospitals in the 
country are not governmentally operated, a 
substantial number—approximately 25 per- 
cent of the total—are operated by state and 
local governments, Over the decade of 1966- 
75, total capital outlays by states and locali- 
ties to provide the additional facilities that 
will be required will come to nearly $4 
billion. 

The health needs of the people also will 
compel state and local governments to step 
up outlays for many other health-related 
facilities, such as clinics, mental health 
centers, medical research facilities and 
medical schools. 

The total capital outlays by state and 
local governments for all types of health fa- 
cilities in order to meet the growing needs of 
the people will have to reach over $13 bil- 
lion during 1966-75. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As a people on wheels, Americans depend 
heavily on highways, roads and streets—to 
move commerce, to get to work, to take care 
of chores and to enjoy leisure hours. And 
since people are so dependent on a big and 
growing network of highways and streets it 
is not at all surprising that these types of 
facility should represent a fairly substantial 
expenditure by state and local governments. 

In 1965, $7.9 billion was spent by state 
and local governments for road construction. 
In order to meet estimated needs for 1975, 
the annual expenditure should be over $15 
billion, or not quite double the rate of 
spending in 1965. And over the 10-year pe- 
riod of 1966 to 1975, the total outlays—if 
expected needs are to be met—will have to 
be more than $121 billion. 
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The nation’s transportation needs, how- 
ever, do not end with highways, roads and 
streets. They include bridges and tunnels 
and parking facilities, as well as airports and 
marine port facilities. During the 10 years 
of 1966-75, state and local capital outlays 
to meet these needs are estimated to total 
nearly $12 billion. 

Moreover, several million Americans, espe- 
cially those living in the urbanized areas, de- 
pend daily on mass transit facilities. The 
fact that a declining number of people rely 
on such public service—while a growing 
number have turned to the automobile— 
does not mean that mass transit is any less 
of a problem. Service is generally inade- 
quate and fares constantly rise and, as a 
result, more and more people turn to the 
automobile. As the number of riders shrink, 
the fares go up again, and service may be 
reduced. This forces still more commuters 
to turn to the automobile. 

One end result of all this is substantially 
increased automobile traffic and frequent 
traffic jams—and the demand for still more 
roads and highways which, of course, means 
more spending. 

Congress finally recognized the transpor- 
tation plight of the urban-area dweller in 
adopting the 1964 Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act. As a result, federal grants are now 
available to aid state and local governments 
in connection with capital outlays for mass 
transit facilities. 

In 1965, state and local governments spent 
$242 million in capital expenditures for ur- 
ban mass transit facilities. In order to meet 
the needs estimated for 1975, spending for 
these purposes will have to climb to nearly 
$1 billion in that year. The total cost pro- 
jected for the entire 10-year period is about 
$5 billion. 


THE NEED FOR LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


These are but a few examples of growing 
public facility needs and the estimates of 
experts as to how much they will cost. And, 
as the urbanization process continues and as 
the population grows, these needs also will 
continue to grow. And they will grow also 
because man’s aspirations—spurred on by 
scientific and technological advances—will 
continue to rise. 

President Johnson in 1965 called the city 
and its suburbs “a community for the en- 
richment of the life of man.” But it can be 
this only if it serves his wants—only if it 
helps to make his life more pleasant, And, 
in the crowded, urbanized areas—indeed, also 
in the less crowded areas—this cannot be 
done without adequate attention to needed 
public services. And these require public 
facilities, 

The fact that the nation has the capabil- 
ity—the money, manpower and materials— 
in no way guarantees that these needs will 
be met. There is still the problem of com- 
mitment and planning. That is, government 
at all levels still must make the decision to 
meet the needs and this can be done effec- 
tively only if there is adequate long-range 
planning. 

The study of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee has provided numbers in the aggregate. 
What is sorely needed at this point are the 
details—state by state, community by com- 
munity. The federal government should 
lose no time in urging these other govern- 
mental units to come up with the specific 
projects, based on their anticipated needs 
over the next decade. 

The federal government can then plan 
ahead in terms of its grant-in-aid programs. 
During the current year, federal grants to 
help state and local governments with capi- 
tal outlays for public facilities approximate 
$4.9 billion. In the years ahead, this figure 
will obviously have to increase considerably 
in view of the expected growth in public fa- 
cility needs. 
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Public facility needs—Projected capital outlays of State and local public agencies 


(Dollars in millions] 


Percent Percent 
increase increase 
1975 in annual] 1966-75 1975 |inannial| 1966-75 
1965 ſestimatedſ outlays, | estimate 1965 [estimated outlays, estimated 
actual | to meet 1975 10-year actual | to meet 197. 10-year 
needs versus total needs 5 total 
1965 1965 
Basic community facilities: Health facilities: 
. Gad: river basin water supply Hospitals.. SA ee $480 0 $3, 980 
SSS a E 1,400 $170 Clinies and other outpatient facilities.. $494 100 01 810 
pu ie water supply systems 116 19, 440 Long-term care facilities. ......-.....-. 130 (i 1, 060 
praise! agriculture water supply sys- Community mental health centers 220 (Q 1,470 
c (5) 1,100 Facilities for the mentally retarded.. 34 130 282 1, 070 
Sanitary sewer collection systems. 183 7,750 Health research ſacilit les 8 240 (1) 1,920 
Storm sewer system 336 6.000 Medical and other health schools 0 360 (1) 2, 880 
Water waste treatment plants 98 9,830 — 
Solid 55 collection and disposal f Subtotal, health facilities. 528 1, 660 214 13, 140 
eta 8 108 2,170 
7 12, 250 || Recreational 75 5 cultural facilities: 
Gas distilbutlon systems 59 5 tate and Federal outdoor recreation 
inn! aes E S 313 530 69 4, 400 
Subtotal, basic community facilities. 142 69, 260 Urban local outdoor recreation facili- 
A E B MEE o U 360 2, 200 511 17, 600 
Lacs, soem facilities: Arenas, auditoriums, exhibition halls. 600 910 52 7, 200 
roads, and streets. — 97 121,650 Theaters and community art centers. (0) 460 9 3, 620 
Aol ete k tunnels, and turnpikes 29 4,000 A 14 40 186 270 
Offstreet parking facilities 194 2,400 Public libraries... 103 240 133 1,910 
Urban mass transit facilities... 297 7,600 
Airport facilities 103 4,980 Subtotal, recreation and cultural ___. 1,390 4, 380 215 35, 000 
Marine port facilities ited asain era iia —69 430 
————_ || Other public buildings: 
Subtotal, transportation 98 141, 060 Residential group care facilities for 
== children J ay 70 @) 560 
Education facilities: Arig Peg 1 15 1, 400 156 
Public elementary and secondary Jails and prison: (4) 120 () 920 
CC 23 35, 500 Fire stat ions 191 170 —1¹ 1,370 
Area vocational school fnaeilities (Q) 6,300 Public office and court buildings- 218 400 84 3, 250 
Academic facilities for higher education 91 13,870 Others, TL 214 () 059 () 
Colle; Mong and related service 
Subtotal, other public bulldings 410 775 89 6, 250 


Not a 


2 Dor arana 5 Me. lic elementary and secondary schools, 


The development of such an inventory and 
a long-range planned program has been long 
advocated by the AFL-CIO. In its policy 
resolution on “Public Investment to Meet 
America’s Needs,” the 1965 AFL-CIO con- 
vention declared: 

“A yast and planned national effort, un- 
der federal leadership, is needed to apply as 
much of our resources as possible to meet 
these [public] needs within a reasonable 
period of years. Such effort should be based 
on a national inventory of needs in the vari- 
ous categories. 

“The AFL-CIO urges the federal govern- 
ment to develop, coordinate and maintain a 
national inventory of needs... based on 
present backlogs and future population 
growth. Each state and metropolitan area 
should be encouraged to develop an in- 
ventory of needs within its geographical 
jurisdiction, in addition to the development 
of a coordinated national inventory, pre- 
pared by the federal government. 

“Such comprehensive inventory of needs 
should provide the foundation for nation- 
wide programs in each category—based on 
federal financial and technical assistance to 
the state and local governments, including 
federal grants-in-aid and guaranteed loans, 
as well as direct federal efforts. Target dates 
should be established for achieving specified 
objectives and the pace should be speeded 
up or slowed down, depending upon changes 
in defense requirements and the availability 
of manpower and productive capacity. 

“We urge the federal government, the 
states and metropolitan government author- 
ities to develop such inventories of needs in 
housing, community facilities and public 
services as soon as possible and to move 
ahead rapidly, with sufficient funds and re- 
sources, to meet the requirements of a rapid- 
ly growing, urban population.“ 

Each year the needs increase. There is 
more and more pressure for additional facil- 
ities to catch up with the backlog and to 
provide for growth. These needs can be met 
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effectively only by a planned national effort, 
with vigorous federal leadership and financial 
aid. 


BRUNO BITKER, MILWAUKEE AT- 
TORNEY, ARTICULATE AND 
FORCEFUL ADVOCATE OF SENATE 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 
XXXVIII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
hearings before the ad hoc. subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the three human rights con- 
ventions are now over. It is the strong 
hope of advocates of U.S. ratification 
that this first and necessary step toward 
long-overdue ratification will result in a 
favorable committee report quite soon. 

Many knowledgeable and distin- 
guished witnesses appeared before the 
ad hoc subcommittee to testify in favor 
of Senate ratification of the Human 
Rights Conventions on Forced Labor, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery. 
Included among these witnesses were 
the spokesmen and officers of respected 
national labor, religious, nationality, and 
veterans organizations. Their testi- 
mony was uniformly persuasive and the 
case which they made for Senate ratifi- 
cation was compelling. 

I was especially gratified and im- 
pressed by a constituent of mine from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Bruno V. Bitker. 

I was gratified, because Bruno Bitker 
has long been in the front rank of those 
fighting hard for human rights and hu- 
man dignity. 

Bruno Bitker, a prominent Milwaukee 
attorney for over 45 years, was a former 
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member and officer of the Governor’s 
Commission on Human Rights. He is 
presently the chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on the United Nations. He is 
also chairman of the Special Human 
Rights Committee of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. In addition, 
Bruno Bitker has served as chairman of 
the Human Rights Panel of the White 
House Conference on International Co- 
operation. 

Bruno Bitker has fought the good fight 
for human rights far longer and far 
harder than most of us. In his testi- 
mony before the committee Bruno Bitker 
makes a skillful and convincing case for 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

I congratulate Bruno Bitker for his 
testimony. I commend Bruno Bitker’s 
testimony to my colleagues. I request 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Bruno Bitker on March 8, 1967, before 
the ad hoc committee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF RATIFICATION 
(Submitted by Bruno V. Bitker, Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

In 1945, the United States, after an almost 
unanimous vote of the Senate, ratified the 
United Nations Charter treaty. Its purpose 
to achieve “universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion”, is clearly stated. 
This, says the Charter, is with “a view to 
the creation of conditions of stability and 
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well-being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations.” 

While the Charter was in the process of 

drafted at San Francisco, there was 
considerable discussion about creating an 
international bill of rights. Though limita- 
tion of time prevented formal action, Presi- 
dent Truman, at the conclusion of the ses- 
sions at San Francisco said: 

“Under this document we have good rea- 
son to expect the framing of an international 
Bill of Rights acceptable to all the nations 
involved. That Bill of Rights will be as 
much a part of international life as our own 
Bill of Rights is part of our Constitution. 
The Charter is dedicated to the achievement 
and observance of human rights and free- 
doms, and unless we can attain these objec- 
tives for all men and women everywhere— 
without regard to race, language or religion— 
we cannot have permanent peace and secu- 
rity.” 

The significance attached to the human 
rights provisions of the Charter by the Su- 
preme Court is indicated in the references 
to it in the separate concurring opinions 
filed by Justice Black, in which Justice 
Douglas joined and by Justice Murphy, in 
which Justice Rutledge joined, in Oyama v. 
California, 1947 (332 U.S. 633, 92 L. ed. 249). 
The Supreme Court found the California 
Alien Land Law unconstitutional. Justice 
Black thus expresses the weight given to the 
Charter (p. 649): 

“There are additional reasons now why 
that law stands as an obstacle to the free 
accomplishment of our policy in the inter- 
national field. One of these reasons is that 
we have recently pledged ourselves to coop- 
erate with the United Nations to “promote 
. . . universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.“ (U.N. Charter, Ar- 
ticles 55c and 56). How can this nation be 
faithful to this international pledge if state 
laws which bar land ownership and occu- 
pancy by aliens on account of race are 
permitted to be enforced?” 

In 1948, the General Assembly approved 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Although the Declaration was intended to be 
purely declaratory, like our own Declaration 
of Independence, nevertheless, over the years 
since its adoption it has acquired a status 
greater than originally contemplated. Its 
inclusion in part and sometimes in full 
in the constitutions of some of the newly 
emerging nations indicates that it is some- 
thing more than a moral manifesto; it has 
acquired an independent vitality of its own. 
It is of great value in interpreting the un- 
derstanding of the United Nations as to the 
scope of human rights. 

In spelling out specific rights covered by 
the Declaration, the United Nations, directly 
or through its specialized agencies, has 
adopted a number of treaties written in the 
spirit of the Universal Declaration and of 
the Charter. 

Pursuant to our constitutional process, 
four of these treaties have been transmitted 
by the President of the United States to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion: The Genocide treaty in 1949, and the 
treaties on Forced Labor, on Slavery and on 
the Political Rights of Women in 1963. All 
four treaties have been pending in the ap- 
propriate Senate committee ever since sub- 
mission. The latter three are referred to as 
the Kennedy treaties. 

Abbreviated summaries of the treaties 
follow: 

The Genocide Treaty makes the commis- 
sion of specified acts with intent to destroy 
national, ethnical, racial or religious groups 
as such, a crime under international law. It 
is directed at mass annihilation such as the 
killing of Armenians by the Turks in World 
War I and the Nazi murder of Jews in World 
War II. It fills the void left by the Charter 
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of the Nuremberg Court, under which those 
trials were limited to consideration of the 
crimes against humanity which were actu- 
ally war crimes and not those which were not 
directly related to the war conspiracy. The 
Genocide treaty makes Genocide a crime 
whether committed in time of peace or in 
war. 

The Slavery treaty supplements an exist- 
ing treaty against slavery, to which the 
United States became a party in 1926. It 
requires the abolition of such practices as 
serfdom, involuntary marriage, transfer of 
women for payment, transfer of widows as 
inherited property and exploitation of chil- 
dren. 

The treaty on the Abolition of Forced La- 
bor prohibits the use of any form of compul- 
sory labor as a means of political coercion or 
as a punishment for expressing views op- 
posed to the established political, social or 
economic system or as a means of discrimi- 
nation. 

The treaty on the Political Rights of Wom- 
en provides that women shall be entitled to 
vote and to hold public office and exercise all 
public functions established by national law 
on equal terms with men, 

Slavery and forced labor are already barred 
by the Constitution (the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment against slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude). The provisions for the Political 
Rights of Women are protected by other 
constitutional amendments (the Nineteenth 
Amendment guaranteeing the rights of citi- 
zens regardless of sex, and the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments forbidding nation- 
al or state discrimination). 

The fact that the objectives of these par- 
ticular treaties are attained by our own Con- 
stitution has been suggested as making it 
unnecessary to enter into international 
agreements on the same subjects. With re- 
spect thereto, President Kennedy, in his let- 
ter transmitting these three treaties to the 
Senate, said: 

“United States law is, of course, already in 
conformity with these conventions, and rati- 
fication would not require any change in our 
domestic legislation. However, the fact that 
our Constitution already assures us of these 
rights does not entitle us to stand aloof from 
documents which project our own heritage 
on an international scale... The United 
States cannot afford to renounce responsi- 
bility for support of the very fundamentals 
which distinguish our concept of govern- 
ment from all forms of tyranny.” (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, August 26, 1963, p. 
323) 

Surprising as it may be to many Ameri- 
cans, slavery still persists in parts of the 
world. At this very time, the U.N.’s Human 
Rights Commission is meeting in Geneva and 
dealing with slavery. It has before it a re- 
port which indicates that there are more 
than two million human beings held in 
slavery today. 

As to Genocide, this appears so funda- 
mental as to require merely a statement of 
its objectives to establish its validity as a 
subject covered by the United Nations Char- 
ter. Genocide is not new to history. It 
occurred long ago with the mass extermina- 
tion of Christians by the imperial govern- 
ment of Rome. It reached an unbelievably 
low level of butchery by the Nazis in the ex- 
termination of six million Jews under Hitler. 
It was these events related to World War II 
which so shocked the conscience of mankind 
that civilized society determined that such 
conduct must be outlawed by the world com- 
munity of nations. 

Objections have been voiced by some to 
the United States ratifying any and all 
treaties in the field of human rights. Some 
objectors assert that because of the suprem- 
acy of treaties under our Constitution, they 
might produce otherwise unacceptable or 
unconstitutional domestic law. It is 
claimed that the usual legislative processes 
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could be circumvented and a President, with 
the advice and consent of two thirds of the 
Senate, might impose burdens on the states 
and on the American public which other- 
wise could not have been imposed because of 
constitutional prohibitions. 

It is true that the power to enter into 
treaties is broad under our Constitution 
(Article II, sec. 2). The President may make 
treaties “with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate.” The supremacy of the treaties as 
the “law of the land” is clear (Article VI, 
Cl. 2). The vast scope of the treaty power 
has been judicially recognized in this coun- 
try almost since the Constitution was 
adopted. As long ago as 1796, in Ware v. 
Hylton, 3 Dall. 199, the Supreme Court 
affirmed the power when, by the provisions 
of the peace treaty with England, it pre- 
vented a state from wiping out debts due to 
British subjects. 

But the treaty making power does not rise 
above the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
has said, Reid v. Covert, 354 US. 1 @ 17 
(1957) that: 

“The prohibitions of the Constitution 
were designed to apply to all branches of 
the National Government and they cannot 
be nullified by the Executive or by the Exec- 
utive and Senate combined. This Court 
has regularly and uniformly r the 
supremacy of the Constitution over a 
treaty." 

These limitations have been thus spelled 
out in Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U.S. 258 @ 267): 

“It would not be contended that it (the 
treaty-making power) extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids, or 
a change in the character of the govern- 
ment or in that of one of the states, or a 
cession of any portion of the territory of the 
tatter without its consent. .. But with these 
exceptions, it is not perceived that there 
is any limit to the questions which can be 
adjusted touching any matter which is prop- 
erly the subject of negotiations with a 
foreign country.” 

Thus the Court has said in Asakura v. 
Seattle, 265 U.S. 332 @ 341, that while the 
treaty making power “does not extend ‘so 
far as to authorize what the Constitution 
forbids’, it does extend to all proper sub- 
jects of negotiations between our govern- 
ment and other nations,” 

Obviously, treaties declaring mass murder 
ar international crime, preventing slavery 
and forced labor, securing the political rights 
of women, would not authorize something 
which the Constitution forbids. 

The only question of substance, therefore, 
that may be raised as to these treaties is 
whether they are “properly the subject” of 
international negotiation. What is a proper 
and natural and obvious subject for such 
negotiation may be something of which man 
had no conception a few decades ago. What 
was considered solely a matter of domestic 
interest yesterday, becomes a subject of 
vital concern today between nations. 

In my childhood there was a popular poem 
which began: 


“I shot an arrow into the air 
It fell to earth, I know not where.” 


When Longfellow wrote these lines more 
than 100 years ago, who could have con- 
ceived that arrows shot into the air might 
be the subject of an international agree- 
ment? But today we are working on a 
treaty on the use of outer space that talks 
oy arrows shot into the air and what hap- 
pens when they fall to the earth no matter 
where. This emphasizes that there can be 
no rigid, permanent, fixed standard for de- 
termining what is a matter about which 
nations can negotiate. 

The idea that the denial of human rights 
and other anti-social conduct are proper 
subjects of international concern was ac- 
cepted and acted on long ago by the United 
States. Hence, we have made treaties prohib- 
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iting white slave traffic, traffic in arms, traf- 
fic in narcotic drugs and, as to a specific 
issue at hand, the United States is now a 
party to the international treaty of 1926 to 
suppress slave trade and slavery. 

A recent authoritative analysis on the 
constitutionality of related treaties is con- 
tained in the Restatement of Law, Second, 
Foreign Relations Law of the United States, 
adopted by the American Law Institute, 
1965. The reporter’s note to Section 118, 
“Scope of Treaty”, page 375, reads: 

“Treaties relating to human rights. Pro- 
posed treaties dealing with human rights 
have raised questions in the U. S. and, in- 
deed, in other countries as to whether or 
not they deal with matters that are appro- 
priate for settlement by agreements be- 
tween nations. The issues are not unlike 
those presented by international labor con- 
ventions under the constitution of the In- 
ternational Labor Organizations, Although 
such conventions generally specify stand- 
ards already observed in the U.S., it has an 
interest in seeing that they are observed 
by as many states as possible, not merely 
to protect its own standards but to promote 
conditions abroad that will foster economic 
development and democratic institutions 
that are conducive to prosperity in the U.S. 
and achievement of its foreign policy ob- 
jectives. It cannot effectively urge other 
states to adhere to such conventions with- 
out doing so itself.” 

Long before the United Nations Charter 
was in the drafting stage, President Roose- 
velt, in 1941, in his famous Four Freedoms 
speech, recognized that to make the world 
secure, there was a direct relationship be- 
tween peace on the one hand and human 
rights on the other. 

President Truman in 1945, at the con- 
clusion of the San Prancisco conference and 
before the Senate had considered the treaty, 
said that the Charter was “dedicated to the 
achievement and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Unless”, said 
the President, “we can attain those objec- 
tives for all men and women everywhere 
we cannot have permanent peace and secu- 
rity.” 

Continuously, throughout the more than 
twenty-one years since the United States 
Senate gave its advice and consent to the 
ratification of the United Nations Charter, 
the relationship between the observance of 
human rights and peace has been affirmed 
and Resides © 

President hower’s message to the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission 
in 1953 points out that: 

“People everywhere are seeking freedom— 
freedom to live; freedom from arbitrary re- 
straint, freedom to think and speak as they 
wish. ...The United States is convinced 
that freedom is an indispensable condition to 
the achievement of a stable peace.” 

President Kennedy thus summarized it 
when he said in his American University ad- 
dress in June, 1963: “And is not peace, in the 
last analysis, basically a matter of human 
rights.” In transmitting the three treaties 
to the Senate in July, 1963, the President 
stated it thusly: 

The day-to-day unfolding of events makes 
it even clearer that our own welfare is inter- 
related with the rights and freedoms assured 
the peoples of other nations. . . . The United 
States cannot afford to renounce responsi- 
bility for support of the very fundamentals 
which distinguish our concept of govern- 
ment from all forms of tyranny.” 

In June, 1965, in his San Francisco speech 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of the 
United Nations, President Johnson said that 
“the world must finish once and for all the 
myth of inequality of races and peoples, with 
the scandal of discrimination, with the 
shocking violation of human rights and the 
cynical violation of political rights.” 
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General George C. Marshall, when he was 
Secretary of State, addressed the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on September 23, 1948. Al- 
though he was then urging approval of the 
Genocide treaty, what he said on that oc- 
casion applies with equal force to the other 
treaties under consideration. 

“Governments which systematically dis- 
regard the rights of their own people are not 
likely to respect the rights of other nations 
and other people, are likely to seek their 
objectives by coercion and force in the inter- 
national fields.” 

Man has long recognized that there are 
standards of justice and humanity which 
transcend all local boundary lines. They 
are, in the words of the Universal Declara- 
tion, “a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples” to which all nations must 
agree. Over the centuries, in one manner 
or another, nations have recognized that 
rights of man are proper subjects for agree- 
ments between nations. Such agreements 
may not have the sophistication of the 
treaties now under consideration, but history 
is full of agreements in the general area. The 
Christian states of Europe and the Moham- 
medan rulers long ago entered into agree- 
ments covering religious freedom. There are 
many treaties for repressing slavery and slave 
trade, for improving conditions of labor, for 
preventing white slavery, for policing the 
opium trade. There were the “minorities 
treaties” after World War I and there were 
general provisions in peace treaties concluded 
since World War II for the protection of 
minorities. 

An endless variety of matters has been 
deemed proper for treaty ratification by the 
United States. One was supported in the 
famous Supreme Court decision, Missouri v. 
Holland, 252 U. S. 416 (1920). The Court 
there held that a treaty for the protection 
of migratory birds which fly over Canada and 
the United States was a proper exercise of 
the treaty-making power and federal legis- 
lation thereunder. It is almost ludicrous to 
assert that the lives of migratory birds can 
be protected by a treaty, but that the lives 
of human beings cannot. 

It seems late in the day to suggest that the 
United States cannot now enter into treaties 
relating to human rights which in fact it 
committed itself to do twenty-one years ago 
when the United Nations Charter was rati- 
fied. If there was any doubt prior to World 
War II of whether human rights were a 
proper subject for agreements between na- 
tions, that doubt was resolved at the end of 
the war by the President and by the Senate 
of the United States. If the treaties relating 
to minorities adopted after World War I are 
not considered precedents so far as our own 
country is concerned (though they obviously 
are in the world at large), then what we 
agreed to at the close of World War H must 
certainly have meaning. 

A few references to the United Nations 
Charter which we ratified in 1945 should 
suffice to emphasize our commitment. 
Article I sets forth the purposes as covering 
the promotion of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; Article 23 requires the 
General Assembly to assist in the realization 
of such purposes; Article 55 requires the 
organization to create conditions of peace 
among nations through observance of human 
rights; Article 56 pledges all members to take 
action to achieve the purposes set forth in 
Article 55; Article 62 envisions recommenda- 
tions from the Economic and Social Council 
for promoting these rights; Article 68 re- 
quires the Council to set up a human rights 
commission. 

It is difficult to conceive what more need 
be spelled out to indicate our recognition 
that human rights are a matter of negotia- 
tions between nations. As Philip C. Jessup, 
now a member of the International Court of 
Justice said in his Modern Law of Nations: 
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“It is already law at least for members of 
the United Nations, that respect for human 
dignity and fundamental human right is 
obligatory. The duty is imposed by the Char- 
ter, a treaty to which they are parties.” 

Bearing on Mr. Jessup’s statement is the 
fact that as of the end of 1966, only nine of 
the United Nations had failed to ratify any 
one of these four treaties. They are: Bolivia, 
the Maldives, Paraguay, Spain, Togo, the 
Union of Sotuh Africa, Uruguay, Yemen and 
the United States of America. 

By its heritage and its ideals, because of 
its good will toward all mankind and its de- 
sire for peace throughout the world, the 
United States has assumed international re- 
Sponsibilities. It now has the opportnuity 
and the obligation to vigorously continue to 
advance the cause of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms everywhere on earth. To 
further this noble objective, we should 
speedily ratify the pending four human 
rights treaties on Genocide, on Slavery, on 
Forced Labor and on the Political Rights 
of Women. 


PHONY BOOKKEEPING PROCE- 
DURES OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today the Comptroller General 
sent to the Congress another report 
which further emphasizes the phony 
bookkeeping procedures of this admin- 
istration. At this point I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of the Comptroller 
General, dated March 13, and a chart be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and chart were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1967. 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

This report on our examination of finan- 
cial statements of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, presents 
the Corporation’s financial statements for 
the year, together with our comments 
thereon and our comments on selected high- 
lights of the Corporation’s operations during 
that period. We are reporting the results of 
our examination to the Congress as required 
by the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U.S.C. 851). 

In calendar year 1966, separate reports 
covering our reviews of various activities of 
the Corporation were issued to the Congress 
and to the Corporation’s management. A 
summary of selected findings included in 
such reports is presented in the forepart of 
this report. ; 

The Corporation reported a total realized 
loss of $3 billion for fiscal year 1966. This 
loss, reimbursable through appropriations, 
was substantially the same as the ‘realized 
loss for fiscal. year 1965. The amount of 
unreimbursed losses at June 30, 1966, was 
$7.6 billion. 

The realized loss of $8 billion for fiscal year 
1966 did not include costs totaling $1.9 bil- 
lion incurred by the Corporation in carrying 
out special activities such as those under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, commonly known as 
Public Law 480. The costs of these special 
activities are accounted for separately by the 
Corporation. 

In view of the unique character and vast 
scope of the Corporation’s operations, par- 
ticularly with respect to commodity inven- 
tories, it was not practicable for us to 
perform all the examination and verification 
steps which we believe would be necessary 
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to reach an independent overall opinion con- 
cerning the accuracy and fairness with 
which the financial statements present the 
Corporation's financial position at June 30, 
1966, and the results of its operations for 
the year then ended. This matter is dis- 
cussed more fully in the section of the report 
which describes the scope of our audit. 

However, we do express the opinion that 
the Corporation’s accounting methods pro- 
vided a generally satisfactory record of its 
financial transactions and that its system 
of financial reporting was, in general, ade- 
quate for the purpose of supplying the Cor- 
poration’s management with information 
for conducting its affairs. 

As explained, beginning on page 15, the 
Corporation had acquired pooled payment- 
in-kind certificates on feed grains which 
exceeded the estimated sales value of its feed 
grain inventory by about $2.2 billion at June 
30, 1966. For all practical purposes, the 
pooled certificates merely represent the 
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amount of feed grain sales that the Corpo- 
ration may make at the higher of market 
price or loan rate plus reasonable carrying 
charges. Without the certificates, sales gen- 
erally must be made at a substantially higher 
rice. 
á Program operations indicate that the bal- 
ance of pooled certificates will continue to 
outpace the Corporation's feed grain inven- 
tory. At September 30, 1966, the excess. of 
pooled certificates over the estimated sales 
value of the feed grain inventory had risen 
to $3 billion. We are bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Congress because of 
the interest it has shown in the past with re- 
spect to the pricing policies of the 
Corporation. 2 j 
Copies of thisireport are being sent to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General f the United 
States. 


SCHEDULE 3.—Commodity Credit Corporation Analysis of deficit from inception in 1933 
. to June 30, 1966 
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The notes on pp. 37-43 are an integral part of this statement. : 
The opinion 5 the General Accounting Office on this statement appears on p. 20. 


Mr. ‘WILLIAMS of Delaware. - Mr. 
President, this letter calls attention to 
the fact that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, as of June 30, 1966, had unre- 
imbursed losses totaling $7.6 billion. 
These unreimbursed losses have been ac- 
cumulating over the past several years. 
They represent expenditures for which 
an appropriation is not included in the 
budget. This policy of concealing the 
actual losses is being perpetrated further 
in the budget for 1968. 

The administration, in submitting the 
budget for fiscal 1968, is claiming a re- 
duction in appropriations for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of $1,346,277,- 
000. It arrived at this figure because it 
has asked for only $1.4 billion to reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for its fiscal 1968 losses, and this amount 
was less than the $2.746 billion requested 
in fiscal 1967. This claim is a farce 
because this so-called savings is only due 
to the fact that the administration is 


restoring a small percentage of the losses 
of that agency. te) 4 

As evidence of that statement, I call 
attention to a report by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation issued under date of 
February 10, 1967. This report shows 
the results of this Government corpora- 
tion’s operations for the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1967, or for that period 
— 21 June 30, 1966, and December 31, 
1966. 

This report of the Corporation itself 
shows: 

The Corporation’s total realized loss for 
program operations amounted to $2,578,875,- 
000 for the 6 months period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1966. 


To offset that $214 billion loss which 
we already have sustained in the first 6 
months of 1967 fiscal year the adminis- 
tration is asking for an appropriation of 
only $1.4 billion. Then they are boast- 
ing of the fact that they are making a 
saving for the taxpayers. They are not 
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making any saving at all; they are 
merely trying to smooth some whitewash 
over the red ink of this administration. 
They are merely postponing the day 
ppen these losses will have to be paid 
or. ’ 

As of December 31, 1966, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation owed the Treas- 
ury in outstanding notes $10,;234,589,000. 
The total inventories and loans—that is, 
the net worth—of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, if it were liquidated as of 
that date and all its inventories were 
sold at actual cost, plus all the storage 
costs, if all their loans were liquidated 
with full payments, would total $4,405,- 
775,000. That is all they would have 
after they liquidated their assets to make 
payment on the $10,234 million borrowed 
from the Treasury. This would leave a 
deficit as of that date of 85.8 billion if 
the agency were liquidated. Yet they 
are not telling the American people about 
this huge loss which has already been 
sustained; instead, they are claiming that 
they are actually going to save money 
this year as compared ‘with last year’s 
expenditures. Apparently they are not 
going to recognize those losses until the 
1968 presidential election is over, and 
then somebody will have to face up to it. 

The administration has sent to Con- 
gress a request asking for legislation re- 
quiring truth in packaging and truth in 
lending. When those bills dealing with 
truth in lending and truth in packaging 
come before Congress I am considering 
offering an amendment requiring—and I 
emphasize the word requiring! the ad- 
ministration to tell the American people 
the truth as to the cost of operating this 
Great Society. If we want truth on the 


‘part of the American people let the Gov- 


ernment set the example and start tell- 
ing them the truth. 


-REAPPOINTMENT OF DR. HANSEN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial which 
appears in today’s. Washington Star, en- 
titled Reappoint Hansen.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Star, appearing in today’s 
issue, written by Margaret Moore, a re- 
tired elementary school principal. The 
letter is written under the caption 
“Support Hansen.” N ne 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

It is not Superintendent Hansen who will 
be on trial when the issue of his reappoint- 
ment reaches the District school board for 
a vote tomorrow. It is the board itself. 

Praise for Carl Hansen’s abilities and 
sound educational concepts has been the 
subject of a great many letters appearing on 
this page in recent weeks from District 
citizens, Negro and white alike, who have 
personal knowledge of them. This esteem 
was earned, by accomplishments dating back 
to the difficult days of transition from a 
legally segregated school system. It is no less 
pertinent in terms of his value today, in the 
struggles with the equally difficult problems 
of de facto segregation. 

One critic, board member John A. Sessions, 
says he opposes Hansen because he hopes for 
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“substantial change” in District schools. 
What change, however, is that? Sessions does 
not say. Actually, it is the present school 
board itself which has failed to make good 
its promises of brave new educational poli- 
cies to “improve” the system. 

Indeed, Sessions’ comment is all too typical 
of the criticism one hears of Hansen these 
days. Thesuperintendent has become a con- 
venient target for all the frustrations, all the 
inadequacies of the District school system— 
for the most part entirely without justifica- 
tion.. The wonder is that Hansen is willing 
to come back for more, It is a good thing, 
however, that he is willing, for his departure 
would only compound existing problems. 

Perhaps the report on District schools by 
the Columbia Teachers College, due this 
summer, will suggest some desirable new 
policies. If so, the board has nothing to fear 
from Hansen on that score. The superin- 
tendent has made it clear that he will resign 
if he is unable to follow the board’s direc- 
tives in good conscience. No board member 
can doubt that he means it. 

Meanwhile, the sudden desire of Hansen’s 
arch-enemy, board president Euphemia L. 
Haynes, to postpone a conclusive vote on the 


reappointment tomorrow, is puzzling. Per- 


haps Mrs, Haynes fears that the tide of 
board sentiment is against her. Whatever her 
motives, to prolong the present turmoil any 
longer would be an act of gross irrespon- 
sibility toward both Hansen and the 
community. 


Supports HANSEN 


Sim: Have the critics of Dr. Hansen truly 
considered the educational achievements of 
his term ot ofice? Have they been fair to 
him or just twisted certain results in order 
to argue for some pet theories of their own? 

Perhaps a brief review may help to ehr the 
thinking. 

When Dr. Hansen was an assistant superin- 

- tendent of schools in charge of elementary 
schools, he inaugurated. a program that was 
appreciated by all the elementary school 
principals in former Division I. He held 
monthly meetings to discuss the problems 
facing the schools at that time. These meet- 
ings: were very,democratic in nature. Princi- 
pals felt free to speak out and to bring up 
any phase of our school program that needed 
better understanding. For a year or two, 
when integration seemed imminent, much of 
the discussion turned around such questions 
as how to prepare for the merger of the 
two divisions. How could we prepare our- 
selves; how could we prepare our parents and 
our children to work together? Dr. Hansen 
welcomed all the suggestions we could give 
him, 


Although the District of Columbia Schools 
had had but one superintendent over all the 
schools; although that superintendent had 
held meetings of all officers together (all 
levels in both Divisions I and II) to outline 
school programs and procedures, when inte- 
gration came both groups learned that these 
programs had been interpreted differently 
within the two divisions and many adjust- 
ments had to be made. A 

When Dr. Hansen became superintendent 
he consistently fought for smaller classes, 
which meant more school buildings to house 
the classes, more personnel to teach the 
classes. His budget requests were cut year 
after year. 

Because he realized that reducifig class 
size was going to be a long process, he sought 
other ways of insuring better education for 
all the children. -Grouping together chil- 
dren of similar ability would enable the 
teacher to reach more children. No matter 
how skillful the teacher, there are not enough 
minutes in the day to teach individual 
children or even five or six groups within a 
class without the rest of the class marking 

time if not actually bec g disorderly. 
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Personnel responsible for choosing textbooks 
and other tools of learning were directed to 
find materials suited to the several levels of 
learning; books that the pupils could really 
use. 

The Amidon Plan was another experiment 
to help teachers to do a better job. Our 
schools were being staffed by more and more 
temporary teachers, many of whom needed 
definite help. 

There are other school programs which 
might be considered. Perhaps there have 
been errors made in carrying out the pro- 
posed plans; but no one who has known Dr. 
Hansen and worked with him could say that 
he has not earnestly tried to meet.the needs 
of all the children of Washington. One per- 
son cannot do it alone. A superintendent 
must have able assistants and good teachers, 
If — of his programs have not been as 
successful as he and everyone else hoped, 
perhaps there were not enough well qualified 

people to carry out the programs. Certainly 
constant criticism has not helped. Dr. Han- 
sen has worked against terrific odds. mi par- 
ents and the school board had done every- 
thing they could to help, our schools would 
be in better condition. I feel sure that some 
of the disciplinary problems among the 
pupils are a reflection of the bickering among - 
the parents and some of the board members. 
This also could account for teachers resign- 
ing to take places elsewhere. Are the critical 
parents and board members taking their 
share of the résponsiblility for a sound educa- 
tional program for the children in the D.C. 
Public Schools? 

GARET Moore, 
Retired Elementary School Principal. 


CREATIVE FEDERALISM AWARD 


Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, 1 
pleased to call attention to the rem 
made upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the Creative Federalism Award 
last March 1 to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskrz] by the Na- 
tional Association of Counties at their 
recent national legislative conference 
held in Washington, D.C. 

I have had the privilege of serving on 
that subcommittee as the ranking mi- 


nority member and have participated in 


the important task before the subcom- 
mittee of examining the functioning of 
our federal system and the relationship 
of Federal, State, and local governments 
particularly in this time of increasing 
Federal grant programs. Counties play 
a continuing important role in the ad- 


ministration of these programs and*the i 


National Association of Counties has 
been most helpful to our subcommittee 
in its work. 

Senator Musxre is to be congratulated 
for his significant role as chairman of 
our subcommittee in calling attention to 
the need for coordination in our Federal 
programs. I congratulate him on re- 
ceiving this first Creative Federalism 
avers and for this significant recogni- 

on. 

Mr. President, I.ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
statement made by Ed Munro, com- 
missioner, King County, Seattle, Wash., 
and president of the Nationa’ Associa- 
tion of Counties, when presenting the 
award, the remarks by Representative 
L. H. Fountarn, chairman of the House 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
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mittee, and the remarks of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musktre] at the time 
of the acceptance of the award. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS AT THE PRESENTATION OF “CREATIVE 
FEDERALISM” AWARD TO SENATOR EDMUND 
MUSKIE, BY ED MUNRO) COMMISSIONER, 
KING County, SEATTLE, WASH., AND PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTIES, SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, MARCH 
1, 1967 
The “creative federalism” award is made 

to Senator Muskie by the National Associa- 

tion of Counties in recognition of that per- 
son who, has in the view of county officials 
throughout the country, by his action and 
deeds, made an outstanding contribution to 
the achievement of “creative féderalism”. 

This is the second time such an award has 

been made by NACO, the first being to Vice 

President Humphrey in 1965. Senator 

Muskie's political career is well knowh—first 

coming on the National scene as a Demo- 

‘cratic Governor for the State of Maine. He 

was elected to the United States Senate in 

1958 and reelected in 1964. Senator Muskie’s 

concern for improved intergovernmental re- 

lations was recognized shortly after his ar- 
rival in Washington in that through his 

leadership and that of Congressman L. H. 

Fountain of North Carolina, Congress estab- 

„dished what in the mind of NACO has been 

one of—if not the guiding lights in the field 

of intergoyernmental relations, that is, the 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 

Relations. -NACO first came to know him 
well through its membership on the commis- 

sion, the county charter members being Ed 

Connor, Clair Donnenwirth and Ed Michael- 

lan. 

Senator Muskle's appointment to the Sen- 
ate committees on Government Operations. 
Banking and Currency and Public Works has 
put him close to the major Federal programs 
‘of most immediate ahd direct concern to local 
government. He has consistently demon- 
strated his overriding concern for all levels 
ot government in his legislative drafting ef- 

rts, which have been monumental. 

The award that we are presenting today to 

“Bonitos Muskie is the highest honor we as 
county officials could make to à public 
“servant. We are deeply honored to be able 
to do so. I have asked several persons who 
have been close to Senator Muskie in his 
effi in this field of “creative federalism” 
to offer their own remarks regarding this 
award and I shall do so now prior to formally 
presenting him with Wa, 


-REMARĘS BY Sbm tal 522 H. FOUNTAIN, 
DEMOCRAT, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN 
Or HOUSE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, AT ATION OF Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES’ “CREATIVE 
FEDERALISM AWARD,” SHEEATON-PARK HOTEL, 
Manch 1, 1967 
Iam very pleased to have the opportunity 

to participate this morning in the presenta- 

tion of your Association's. Creative Federal- 
ism Award” to Senator Muskie. The Na- 
tional Association of Counties is to be com- 
mended for sponsoring conferences of this 

kind and for its continuing interest in im- 

proving intergovernmental relations. 

Weare living in an age of vast and rapid 
technological change—change which puts 
great strains on our social institutions. 

Changing conditions give rise to demands 
for new and ed activities, in the 
public as well as in the private sector of our 
economy, and.these, in turn, necessitate in- 
terlevel adjustments if a federal system is 
to operate successfully. 

The temptation, unfortunately is to cen- 
tralize governmental powers increasingly at 
the national level, where revenue sources are 
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largest and the disposition to establish new 
programs is strongest. 

But we must never forget that the 
strength and the genius of our constitutional 
system is its reliance on effective govern- 
ment at all levels—local, State, and Federal. 

In the federal principle we have an ad- 
mirable political concept well suited to the 
conditions of a country as large and diverse 

as ours, This extraordinary political inven- 
tion of the Founding Fathers has weathered 
the tests of time and has proved remarkably 
adaptable to changing conditions. 

The clear-cut division of functions be- 
tween the States and the National Govern- 
ment that was appropriate in the early days 
of the Republic, in time gave way to a shar- 
ing of certain responsibilities in response to 
the advent of new economic and social con- 
ditions, Various methods of intergovern- 
mental cooperation, like the grant-in- aid 
and the tax credit device, were found to as- 
sure the continued workability of our fed- 
eral structure. The challenge is now ours 
to discover practicable new methods for fur- 
ther strengthening the federal system to 
better serve contemporary America and fu- 
ture generations, 
` Political inventiveness is sorely needed if 
we are to deal successfully with the newer 
problems of government, such as those asso- 
ciated with the explosive growth of metro- 
politan complexes. We can no longer safely 
rely exclusively on existing methods of in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. Here State 
and local governments have the major re- 
sponsibiilty—and a great opportunity—to 
contribute to the solution of the growing 
array of metropolitan area problems, Effec- 
tive State and local leadership in meeting 
this challenge would constitute indisputable 
evidence of the continued vitality of our 
federal system. 

Unquestionably, States, counties, 
needs if we are to avoid over-concentrating 
programs in Washington, with the resulting 
inefficiencies and impersonal character of 
“Big Government.” 

It is not simply a matter of the States 
exercising responsibility to preserve the divi- 
sion of powers, in practice as well as in 
ory. The Federal Government needs help. 
With the demands of national defense, in- 
ternational relations, and space exploration 
increasingly requiring more of the Federal 
Government’s energies, it is essential that 
the States, and their political subdivisions, 
equip themselves to assume greater respon- 
sibility for domestic programs. 

You are honoring this morning a man 
who has worked diligently and effectively to 
help improve intergovernmental relations 
and to strengthen our federal system. 

Soon after his election to the Congress, 
Senator Muskie joined me in sponsoring and 
holding hearings on the legislation which in 
1959 created the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. And he has 
been actively engaged in studying and re- 
solving intergovernmental problems ever 
since—both as an active member of the 
Commission and as Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and on Air and Water Pollution. His 
legislative accomplishments have been out- 
standing, as, for example, his management 
of last year's very important water pollution 
control legislation. i 

Senator Muskie has pursued his commit- 
tee work, I might say, with integrity, devo- 
tion and determination. In addressing 
himself to the difficult and laborious task of 
improving the Operation of our federal sys- 
tem—the nuts and bolts of government, so 
to speak—he has avoided the temptation of 
engaging in the more spectacular type of 
hearings.which appeal to the news media but 

contribute less to the solution of public 
problems. 

In view of his achievements and his dedi- 
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cation to the cause of good government, it is 

most fitting that Senator Muskie should be 

the recipient of your Association's “Creative 

Federalism Award.” It gives me great pleas- 

ure to be here with him on this happy occa- 

sion. 

REMARKS: BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTIES, CREATIVE FEDERALISM AWARD, 
Marcu 1, 1967 


I am pleased and gratified to receive the 
creative federalism award of the National 
Association of Counties. I accept it with the 
mixed emotions, perhaps, of most people who 
are so honored. On the one hand is the 
excusable pride of recognition. On the other 
is the trepidation that such an award gen- 
erates in the recipient, for He, of all men, 
knows that he must now set out to justify 
the honor. 

I should like to use this occasion, not only 
to express my thanks to the officers and 
members of NACO for this expression of con- 
fidence and trust, but to review briefly the 
current status of creative federalism. 

To the extent that this term embraces the 
improved coordination, organization and 
and management of Federal assistance for 
State and local governments—and I realize 
it means much more—to that extent, I be- 
lieve we have succeeded in identifying the 
most serious weaknesses of the system. We 
have even set a possible course for a rational 
solution of those weaknesses. 

Our subcommittee hearings last November 
and in recent weeks have focused attention 
on, and given voice to, the frustrations suf- 
fered by most officials at all three levels of 
Government, especially those involved in the 
administration of the grant-in-aid programs. 

The grant-in-aid device is the most accept- 


and able means so far found to translate nation- 
cities must be more responsive to public Ally accepted goals into action programs. It 


Nas made a substantial contribution to the 
capacity of State and local governments to 
cope with the problems of an increasingly 
complex society. 

But, overall, the lack of policy coordina- 
tion, different planning requirements, con- 
fusion of authority, and lack of cooperation 
between different agencies at all three levels 
of Government have reduced the potential of 
the grant-in-aid programs. The problem is 
not just a shortage of funds; if all of these 
programs could be funded to their full au- 
thorization, I am convinced the problem 
would still be just as serious. 

But, I think we can be encouraged by the 
Demonstration Cities Act, comprehensive 
planning requirements which have been 
written into various grant-in-aid programs; 
and the statewide and areawide planning 
provisions of the comprehensive Health Plan- 


ning Act. All of these approaches are designed 


to make maximum use of our resources. 
At the executive level, I believe the Presi- 
dent’s deep concern for this program has 
produced some very encouraging actions. 
While I have some reservations abeut the 
potential value of the so-called “convener 
order,” it is nevertheless a constructive move 
toward resolving problems of program coor- 
dination where HUD is concerned. The 
President's November 11th and 17th direc- 
tions to Federal departments and agencies 
to make more effective use of the planning, 
programming and budgeting system under- 
score his determination to move toward a 
solution of these problems. His November 
memorandum charged the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget with establishing pro- 
cedures to carry out his directive. I believe 
the Director’s letter to various department 
and agency heads will produce improved 
working relationships and more effective ar- 
Tangements among the levels of Government 
concerned with administration of grant 
programs. 

I am particularly pleased that the Direc- 
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tor’s specifically charged the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations with 
the task of providing a reference service to 
help improve relations between Federal 
agencies and State executives. I believe this 
brings into the administration a pool of 
talent and knowledge that has not yet been 
fully recognized for its contribution to im- 
proved intergovernmental relations. 

At the State level, a number of encourag- 
ing signs appear. Some States have already 
established offices of program coordination, 
and others are moving in this direction. Sev- 
eral States have initiated constitutional re- 
visions. I was particularly impressed by the 
statement of Governor Hughes of Iowa when 
he testified before the subcommittee a few 
weeks ago. He said: 

“I believe in States’ rights as devoutly 
as any man, but I am fully aware that for 
many years we have seen giving out stereo- 
typed dialogue about States’ rights without 
paying constructive attention to obligations 
and responsibilities of State government. 

“We have not held up our end of the Fed- 
eral system—either in relation to the Fed- 
eral Government or in relation to our 
political subdivisions.” 

Governor Hughes’ key words, “obligations” 
and “responsibilities” ought to be accepted 
by all of us who are concerned with re-invig- 
orating our Federal system. Those two 
words, against the background of the prob- 
lem as we see it today, can move all of us 
toward a realization of the goals of the great 
society, if we move with a determined 
approach, 

The recent suggestions made by NACO for 
better coordination of Federal programs is 
yet another hopeful sign. Your recommen- 
dation that counties established a coordina- 
tor for Federal and State programs is com- 
mendable. Your suggestion for a “block” 
grant as a primary means for bringing about 
better coordination through, among other 
things, comprehensive planning, seems to 
me to be a positive response of the lack of 
management capacity at the local level which 
Mr. Hillenbrand’s testimony before the sub- 
committee emphasized. This kind of 
thoughtful analysis by groups such as 
NACO—groups who are in close contact with 
the various levels of our Federal system— 
cannot but help to guide us out of this 
morass of red tape and confusion. 

All of us see the problem somewhat dif- 
ferently, and so have somewhat different 
approaches to solutions. I, of course, see 
great hope in the legislative proposals I have 
introduced—the Intergovernmental Cooper- 
ation Act, the Intergovernmental Personne! 
Act, and the National Intergovernmental 
Affairs Council. I believe these proposals can 
contribute to a solution of some of the more 
pressing problems. But I am not totally 
wedded to them as final answers. I do be- 
lieve they represent positive, forward steps, 
and I shall continue to press for them until 
better solutions are proposed. 

The President's state of the Union message, 
for me, contains the most succinct statement 
on what is needed. He said: 

“Federal energy is essential. But it is not 
enough. Only a total working partnership 
among Federal, State and local governments 
can succeed. The test of that partnership 
will be the concern of each public organiza- 
tion, each private institution, and each 
responsible citizen.” 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION IN THE 
HEMISPHERE 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to express myself in support of the 
President’s upcoming trip to Punta del 
Este and express my support of the res- 
olution introduced yesterday by Senator 
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Morse, for himself, Senator HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, and Senator MANSFIELD, support- 
ing the development of economic integra- 
tion throughout Latin America. 

The enormous resources in the coun- 
tries to the south are waiting to be har- 
nessed and cultivated in the years ahead 
to bring forth immeasurable economic 
and social benefits. 

As a simple but dramatic example, it 
is interesting to note the accomplish- 
ments achieved in just a few short years 
by the countries of Central America in 
the economic and social structure of the 
Central American Common Market. 
Central American economists, after 
World War I, created the climate. Mul- 
tilateral treaties ensued; then, in 1961 
came ratification of basic treaties by El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, 
and in the next 2 years, by Honduras 
and Costa Rica. The movement has 
grown into a structure of more than a 
score of organizations carefully delin- 
eated to forge and strengthen a solid 
economic integration process among the 
five republics. 

The Central American region as & 
whole has so far achieved an increase of 
more than 2% percent per capita in 
gross national product. Five years ago, 
intra-Central American trade amounted 
to $37 million; in 1964 it jumped to over 
$105 million. Today, trade among the 
five Central American republics exceeds 
$150 million. 

It is worth recalling that the United 
States of America was the first inte- 
grated geoeconomic area in the world. 
And it is interesting to speculate on what 
the development processes of the United 
States would have been like had not this 
prior integration taken place. 

Last June 4, President Johnson hailed 
the fifth anniversary of the Central 
American Common Market with the 
words: 

We salute our Central American friends 
for what they have accomplished by placing 
the common good of the region above nar- 
row interests. 


I have no doubt but that other peo- 
ples of Latin America take heart in the 
achievements of their Central American 
neighbors, I believe that the meeting in 
Punta del Este will provide great impetus 
toward economic integration of all Latin 
America. I believe that, with our con- 
tinued support, the countries to the south 
with their 230 million people will gather 
their strengths and inestimable resources 
to bring forth all that is required in the 
accomplishment of the great objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record some comments by Perry S. 
Heath, grand chief engineer of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, on the 
subject of collective bargaining and com- 
pulsory arbitration. These comments are 
excerpted from the official weekly of Mr. 
Heath’s union, the Locomotive Engineer. 

There being no objection; the com- 
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ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THERE Is No SUBSTITUTE FOR COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
(By Perry S. Heath, grand chief engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers) 
Some recent observations by New York 
Times Labor Writer A. H. Raskin provide 
additional arguments against any form of 
compulsory arbitration which the new Con- 
gress may be under pressure to consider. 
Writing about the reaction which seems to 
be setting in against the Landrum-Griffin 
Act of 1959, Raskin noted that the law was 


passed “to give rank-and-file unionists a. 


more assertive voice in running their own 
organizations.” 

“One of the law’s principal features,” he 
went on, “was a union ‘bill of rights’ de- 
signed to guarantee increased internal de- 
mocracy in electing union officers and in sup- 
plying workers with information about con- 
tract terms. The law's sponsors made no 
secret of their desire to curb the autocracy 
of ‘union bosses.’ 

“But community concern about what's 
wrong with labor tends to operate on alter- 
nating current, and today’s fuse-blower is 
excess power in the hands of the rank-and- 
file, rather than, the leaders. Federal medi- 
ators report that the number of strikes re- 
sulting from membership unwillingness to 
ratify pacts proposed by union negotiators 
has been edging upward for the last two 
years 

“Secretary Wirtz made known in a speech 
last week his conviction that the frequency 
of membership rejections is very, very dan- 
gerous for collective bargaining,’” Raskin 
wrote. “He left no doubt that he was par- 
ticularly concerned about the possibility 
that such upsets might become a deliberate 
technique for pushing up the price of settle- 
ments.” 

And so it would appear that more and 
more people are coming to realize the difi- 
culty—the impossibility, actually—of legis- 
lating successful labor-management relations 
or of legislating solutions to labor-manage- 
ment disputes, whether the attempt be 
known as the Landrum-Griffin Act, Public 
Law 88-108 or the ill-advised Senate action 
during the Machinists’ dispute with the air- 
lines last summer. 

The vast majority of BLE and other or- 
ganization members are responsible, intelli- 
gent unionists who realize that they have 
elected officers to represent them effectively— 
and that the elected officers will be effective 
if the collective bargaining process—with its 
indispensable right to strike—is allowed to 
work unhampered by government interven- 
tion. 

Compulsory arbitration, rather than elimi- 
nating strikes, would promote rank-and-file 
rebellion. As Dr. George Taylor said recently, 
“Compulsory arbitration doesn’t eliminate 
strikes—it merely makes them illegal.” 

Experience abroad, where compulsory ar- 
bitration has been tried, shows that workers 
won't accept what they consider to be unfair 
settlement, even if it has the blessing of a 
supposedly impartial tribunal. But here in 
the U.S. experience has shown that workers 
will accept settlements reached through free 
collective bargaining, even if the terms are 
not all that they desire, because they know 
that their representatives have had a direct 
hand in shaping the settlements and have 
done the best possible job in the particular 
situation. 

Compulsory arbitration would be about as 
successful as Prohibition, another attempted 
legislative reform.“ There is no substitute 


for collective bargaining, and anyone who is. 


tempted to try to improve it by imposing 
more restriction on unions should think 


again. 
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ANOTHER ARGUMENT AGAINST COMPULSION 
(By P. S. Heath, Jan. 27, 1967) 

In marshalling arguments against-compul- 
sory arbitration, we should add this basic 
consideration: 

Outsiders, no matter how fair and im- 
partial they seek to be, can never match 
the experience and understanding of labor 
and management representatives who have 
spent many years in an industry and have 
firsthand knowledge of its conditions and 
problems, 

Under collective bargaining, - representa- 
tives of labor and management can achieve 
genuine settlements of their differences. 
They know exactly what is involved in a dis- 
pute. They can weigh alternatives. In the 
give-and-take of negotiations they can shape 
agreements both sides can live with. 

Under compulsory arbitration, however, 
settlements are imposed from without and 
the third party, of. necessity, has great diffi- 
culty understanding and appreciating all of 
the elements at issue because he has not 
lived with them and has not seen their prac- 
tical consequences.) 

The neutrals on the Presidential Railroad 
Commission publicly commented on the 
great complexity of the work-rules dispute, 
Off the record, they told the labor representa- 
tives they hadn't realized how much was in- 
volved, and they admitted that even the 
lengthy period allowed the commission for 
its deliberations was insufficient to permit 
them to become familiar with the industry's 
practices and eonditions. 

It is ridiculous to expect that outsiders, no 
matter how intelligent and well-meaning 
they may be,.can grasp almost overnight the 
many elements that are involved in a major 
dispute. To empower such persons with au- 
thority to make irrevocable, 4 ta decisions 
is equally ridiculous, r 

But the proponents of compulsory arbitra- 
tion try to ignore this basic consideration. 
They argue that the recommendations of 
Presidential emergency boards should be 
binding or that a system of labor-manage- 
ment courts should be established or that 
something resembling the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board should have life-and- 
death power over contract changes, instead 
of merely over time claims and grievances, 

They obviously would have us move to- 
ward a totalitarian state where the best we 
could hope for would be benevolent dictators 
and well-intentioned arbitrators, 

We don't want dictators, benevolent or 
otherwise. We want to preserve the demo- 
cratic processes of collective bargaining which 
permit representatives of labor and manage- 
ment to shape their own settlements in full 
knowledge—from long, practical experience— 
of all that is involved. 

There is a long history in the railroad in- 
dustry of attempts to have outsiders make 
decisions. Back before the turn of the cen- 
tury, the law of the land provided for arbi- 
tration of major disputes. It didn’t work. 
Arbitration didn't result in settlements that 
the industry could live with. 

And because the decisions weren’t satis- 
factory, they were disregarded and there was 
much turmoil. Settlements still had to be 
made by the representatives of labor and 
management, but it was difficult because of 
the confusion over this award and that. 

Finally, there emerged the Railway Labor 
Act, setting forth procedures for making 
changes in agreements. It was supported by 
representatives of both labor and manage- 
ment at the time, and when Congress en- 
acted it, it was widely hailed as a tremendous 
progressive step in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

But now compulsion is rearing its ugly 
head again and the new Congress is being 
importuned to turn the clock back. 

We must not let real progress in labor- 
management relations be swept away. 
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Success or RAILWAY LABOR Act SHOWS Com- 
PULSION Nor NEEDED 


(By P. S. Heath, Feb. 3, 1967) 


The pressure for compulsory arbitration, as 
already evidenced by the introduction in 
Congress of five or six bills, ignores the gen- 
erally successful operation of the Railway 
Labor Act during the past 40 years. 

In a 1955 report; the National Mediation 
Board observed: 

“Whereas labor legislation as originally ap- 
plied to the railroads, like most of the recent 
efforts to deal with labor disputes in other 
industries, made no attempts to differentiate 
between the various types of labor contro- 
versies but treated them as if they were all 
of a kind, the amended Railroad Labor Act 
clearly distinguishes different kinds of dis- 
putes, recognizes the differences in the prin- 
ciples which underlie them, and provides 
different methods and establishes separate 
agencies for handling the various kinds. 
These principles, methods, and agencies, 
evolved through years of experimentation, 
provide a model labor-relations policy, based 
on equal rights and mutual responsibilities.” 

Although the Railway Labor Act is not per- 
fect and although court decisions from time 
to time have thrown obstacles in the way, the 
procedures help produce settlements without 
disruption of service in the overwhelming 
majority of disputes. 

The Railway Labor Act was enacted in 1926, 
amended substantially in 1934 to provide for 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board and 
amended in a number of important respects 
since. r f 

In outlining the development of the act, 
the National Mediation Board has noted that 
the first act dealing with labor relations on 
the railroads was approved by President 
Cleveland on Oct. 1, 1888. 

“This law provided two methods of adjust- 
ing disputes between railway companies and 
their employes which threatened to interrupt 


interstate commerce: (1) Voluntary arbitra- ` 


tion, (2) investigation,” the board stated in 
its 1955 analysis. “At the request of either 
party, and if the other party accepted, a dis- 
pute was to be submitted for decision to a 
board of three arbitrators, one appointed by 
each party, and a chairman selected by the 
two.” No provision was made for enforce- 
ment of any award. 

The first act also authorized the President 
to appoint a temporary commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of any labor dispute on 
the railroads, with the U.S. commissioner of 
Labor as chairman and two additional com- 
missioners appointed by the President. 

During the 10 years that this law was on 
the statute books, the arbitration feature 
was never used and an investigating commis- 
sion was established only once—in the 1894 
Pullman strike. Interestingly, the commis- 
sion in the American Railway Union strike 
recommended a permanent three-man board 
be established to rended binding decisions in 
disputes. 

" ERDMAN ACT OF 1898 

The Erdman Act was adopted by Congress 
and approved by the President in 1898. It 
provided for government mediation and con- 
cillation, and it also tightened the arbitra- 
tion features of the earlier measure. 

The Erdman Act provided that if mediation 
efforts failed, the commissioners. should “at 
once endeavor to bring about an arbitration 
of said controversy,” with a three-man board 
to be established. If the two arbitrators 
designated by the parties could not agree 
within five days on the selection of a neutral 
chairman, the conciliation. commissioners 
were to appoint him. Arbitration awards 
were to be binding for one year. 

After one unsuccessful mediation case, no 
use was made of the Erdman Act for eight 
years, according to the NMB’s account. But 
between December 1906 and 1913, when the 
law was repealed, 61 disputes were settled 
under provisions of the act, 26 by mediation 
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alone, 10 by mediation and arbitration and 
six by arbitration alone. 


NEWLANDS ACT) OF 1913 


The Newlands Act, adopted in 1913, estab- 
lished a permanent Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, consisting of a full-time com- 
missioner appointed by the President and two 
additional commissioners designated by the 
President from among other government ofi- 
cials.. The board was to use its best efforts 
to resolve disputes by mediation. If unsuc- 
cessful, the board was to endeavor to induce 
the parties to submit to arbitration. 

The Newlands Act provided for six-member 
arbitration boards with the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation authorized to appoint 
them if the parties couldn’t agree on the 
selection. The act also gave the board the 
“quasi-judicial” function of interpreting and 
applying agreements reached through media- 
tion, but said nothing about the opinions of 
the board being binding. If differences of 
opinion arose over the meaning or application 
of arbitration awards, the arbitration board 
could be reconvened at the joint request of 
both parties. 

Under the Newlands Act, in the period from 
1913 to 1919, 70 cases were settled by media- 
tion alone, 21 by mediation and arbitration 
and 19 by mutual agreement of the parties 
after the board’s services had been invoked. 


ADAMSON ACT OF 1916 


The Adamson Act of 1916 was an attempt 
to settle a specific labor dispute by direct 
Congressional action—something that wasn’t 
tried again until Public Law 88-108 which, in 
1963, referred the fireman and crew consist 
issues of the work rules disputes to binding 
arbitration. The Adamson Act was the result 
of the dispute over the eight-hour workday 
with time-and-one-half for overtime. 

The provisions of the Newlands Act had 
failed to produce a solution to the eight- 
hour day controversy, and President Wilson 
asked Congress to establish the 8-hour day 
by law for operating employes, set up a 
commission to study operations under an 
8-hour workday and approve an increase in 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion if increased costs under the law made 
this necessary. The President also recom- 
mended that the Newlands Act be amended 
to make a strike or lockout illegal prior to 
an investigation of the dispute by a gov- 
ernment commission, 

In the Adamson Act, Congress accepted 
the first two Presidential recommendations, 
setting, eight hours as the standard work 
day and directing him to appoint a three- 
member commission to observe the effects. 
When a lower court declared the law uncon- 
stitutional, operating employes again threat- 
ened to strike and President Wilson ap- 
pointed a committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to mediate. The committee 
persuaded the carriers to concede the eight- 
hour day. Eventually the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the Adamson 
Act as an emergency measure, just as Public 
Law 88-108 was upheld nearly a half cen- 
tury later. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


During government control of the rail- 
roads in World War I, a Division of Labor 
was established in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and from time to time the Director 
General of Railroads issued orders setting 
forth policies and regulations and creating 
agencies for dealing with disputes. A com- 
mission of four members was appointed to 
make a general investigation of wages in 
the railroad industry and to make recom- 
mendations to the Director General. 

On the basis of this report, the Director 
General issued general order No. 27 read- 
justing rates of pay for all classes of em- 
ployes and establishing the basic 8-hour day. 
This order also created a Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions “to hear and 
investigate matters presented by railroad 
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employes or their representatives.“ By 
agreement the awards of this board were 
incorporated into wage schedules. Another 
innovation under government control was 
the creation of boards of adjustments with 
authority to make decisions on interpreta- 
tion and application of agreements. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 


The Transportation Act of 1920 included 
provisions for the settlement of disputes 
when the railroads were returned to private 
ownership. Also known as the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, the Transportation Act of 1920 
provided that all disputes should be con- 
sidered first in conference between repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and of the em- 
ployes and, secondly, that if conferences 
failed to produce settlement, disputes 
should be referred to the U.S. Railroad La- 
bor Board for “hearing and decision.” 

The Railroad Labor Board was composed 
of nine members, three to represent labor, 
three the carriers and three “the public.” 
It was not authorized to mediate or adjust 
disputes, but was to hand down rulings. 
Wages were to be fixed by a set of general 
criteria capable of varying interpretations. 

“Dissatisfaction with the Railroad Labor 
Board grew the longer it operated, so that by 
the end of 1925 both the carriers and the em- 
ployes were agreed in their desire to have it 
repealed,” the National Mediation Board not- 
ed in its review of the legislative background 
for the Railway Labor Act. “A joint commit- 
tee of management and railroad brotherhood 
representatives supported a bill which was 
enacted into law and entitled ‘The Railway 
Labor Act of 1926.“ 

“In the framing of this law the experience 
and the lessons learned from previous legisla- 
tion were thoroughly canvassed by represent- 
atives of the parties directly affected, the 
railroads and their employes.” 

If the present Congress substantially alters 
the Railway Labor Act by making final and 
binding the recommendations of Presidential 
emergency boards or by otherwise going down 
the road to compulsion, it will sweep away 
the lessons and experience of 80 years, 


Discusses RAILWAY LABOR ACT PROCEDURES 
AND SAFEGUARDS 


(By P. S. Heath, Feb. 10, 1967) 


The Railway Labor Act as amended gov- 
erns labor-management relations on the rail- 
roads and the airlines, As I have stated be- 
fore, it is not perfect. But generally speak- 
ing, it has worked exceedingly well, and it 
would be a tragic mistake if the present Con- 
gress were to think it could improve upon it 
by imposing additional compulsion and fur- 
ther restricting the right to strike, 

The act requires carriers and their em- 
ployes “to exert every reasonable effort to 
make and maintain agreements, concerning 
rates of pay, rules, and working conditions.” 
No change may be made in agreements except 
as provided for in Section 6 of the act which 
reads: “Carriers and representatives of the 
employes shall give at least 30 days’ written 
notice of an intended change in agree- 
ments ... and the time and place for the 
beginning of conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the parties . . . shall be within 
10 days.” 

When a dispute arises out of a grievance 
or over an interpretation or application of 
an agreement, the representatives of the par- 
ties also have the’ duty of conferring and 
attempting to adjust the dispute amicably. 

The law guarantees employes the right to 
organize and provides that “the majority 
of any craft or class of employes shall have 
the right to determine who shall be the rep- 
resentative of the class or craft for the pur- 
pose of this act.” 

When a Section 6 notice has been served 
and while conferences are being held, or 
while a dispute is in the hands of a Na- 
tional Mediation Board, the status quo must 
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be maintained—that is, the carrier cannot 
alter rates of pay, rules or working conditions 
and the employes cannot withdraw from 
service. 

The National Mediation Board, at the re- 
quest of either party or on its own motion in 
cases of emergency, is required to “promptly 
put itself in communication with the 
parties ... and use its best efforts, by medi- 
ation, to ‘pring them to agreement.” 

When a dispute is settled by a mediation 


agreement and a question of interpretation or 


application arises, the NMB is required, upon 
request by either party, to hear both sides 
and render an interpretation within 30 days. 

If the board’s mediation efforts fail to re- 
solve a dispute arising out of a Section 6 no- 
tice, the law says the board must “at once 
endeavor as its final required action.. to m- 
duce the parties to submit their controversy 
to arbitration.” 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Arbitration boards may consist of three or 
six members, with each party appointing one 
or two members. Those appointed by the 
parties try to agree on the neutral or neutrals. 
If they can’t agree, it ls up to the NMB to 
make the selection. 

Either. party may reject the National 
Mediation Board’s proffer of arbitration. 
However, if arbitration is agreed to, the 
award is binding. Within the memory of 
many BLE members, our organization has 
twice agreed to submit wage demands to 
arbitration, in 1953 and again in 1960. This 
was purely voluntary. 

EMERGENCY BOARD PROCEDURES 


If arbitration is refused and a dispute re- 
mains which in the judgment of the National 
Mediation Board “threatens substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the country 
of essential transportation services,” the 
board then notifies the President. The Presi- 
dent has discretion to appoint an emergency 
board to investigate the dispute and make a 
report. 

An emergency board nas 30 days in which 
to investigate and report, although the time 
may be extended by agreement. Usually the 
emergency board conducts hearings. Trial- 
like procedures have developed, although the 
law doesn't say the board’s activities have to 
be of this nature. 

After the creation of an emergency board 
and for 30 days after its report to the Presi- 
dent, “no change, except by agreement, shall 
be made by the parties to the controversy in 
the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose.” The latter period is sometimes de- 
scribed as a “cooling off period” in which 
the parties are expected to resume negotia- 
tions on the basis of the emergency board's. 
recommendations. 

There has been criticism of these emer- 
gency procedures.. Some management repre- 
sentatives contend emergency board recom- 
mendations should be binding. To make 
them binding would be to establish com- 
pulsory arbitration and, thereby, to wreck 
the whole collective bargaining process. 

As I have tried to explain a number of 
times in recent years, it is the right to strike 
that makes collective bargaining work. 
Without it, there would be no incentive for 
management representatives to negotiate. 
Instead, they would sit tight and wait for 
the arbitration machinery to be called into 
play. 

ADJUSTMENT BOARD 

Emergency boards, as thelr name implies, 
are something far different from the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, which 
was created by amendment in 1934 to han- 
dle grievances or disputes over interpreta- 
tion or application of agreements. The 
NRAB, with headquarters in Chicago, is com- 
posed of 36 members, 18 selected by the 
carriers and 18 by the employes’ organiza- 
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tions. It is divided into four divisions. 


Division One handles cases involving op- 
erating employes. Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer R. E. Delaney is the BLE repre- 
sentative on Division One. 

If any NRAB division cannot agree on an 
award or if it is deadlocked, it is required 
to select a neutral referee or have the Na- 
tiomal Mediation Board name one. 

Although the original intent may have 
been otherwise, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the NRAB machinery must be 
used in cases referrable to it. In other words, 
employes cannot strike over minor disputes” 
referrable to the board. 

So we already haye a measure of compul- 
sory arbitration in the railroad industry, and 
we must continually resist efforts to extend 
the principle of compulsion into the area of 
contract or agreement changes. 

Much of this discussion may be “old hat” 
to some BLE members, but the procedures of 
the Railway Labor Act are worth reviewing 
from time to time, particularly when bills 
are being introduced in Congress to revise 
them drastically. 

The act is the culmination of many years 
of experience, and for the most part, it has 
worked well, imposing its duties and respon- 
sibilities on both labor and management as 
well as guaranteeing important rights and 
freedoms. 


How CaN WE IMPROVE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING? 


(By P. S. Heath, Feb. 17, 1967) 


... No one as yet has devised a way 
to ban strikes without destroying collective 
bargaining and Congress is not about to 
scuttle the bargaining process. Since there 
is no effective alternative to collective bar- 
gaining in a democratic society, why don’t 
we concentrate more on trying to make it 
work better than to seek always to replace 
it?” 

These words of wisdom were offered by 
Theodore W. Kheel in a recent discussion of 
possible anti-strike legislation. Kheel and 
Dr. George W. Taylor were President John- 
son’s hand-picked mediators in the April 
and May 1964 negotiations which settled the 
so-called “secondary issues” in the railroad 
work rules dispute. 

How can we make collective bargaining 

work better? One obvious way would be to 
curb the tendency of the courts to issue 
temporary restraining orders at the least 
hint of a strike. The carriers’ confidence 
that they can block a strike through a court 
order removes their incentive to negotiate 
a settlement. 
Another way to improve collective bar- 
gaining would be to insist that the negotia- 
tors have the necessary authority to con- 
clude agreements. Negotiators shouldn’t be 
errand boys who merely transmit offers and 
counteroffers to high echelon carrier officials 
or back to the membership for ratification. 
They must be armed by their constituents 
with meaningful authority. 

First and foremost, however, is the need 
to remove the threat of compulsory arbitra- 
tion legislation. As long as there is talk in 
Congress of revising the Railway Labor Act 
and the Taft-Hartley Act to deal differently 
with national emergency disputes, the cli- 
mate for collective bargaining is bad. 

Management negotiators are inclined to 
sit tight if they believe the dispute will end 
up before Co Organization negotia- 
tors are tempted to sit tight and hope that 
a political solution will favor them, There 
is little incentive to bargain in good faith. 

It is the unfettered right to strike that 
makes the collective bargaining process 
work. Neither side wants a strike because 
of the economic losses that necessarily re- 
sults, The threat of economic losses pro- 
vides the incentive for genuine negotiation. 
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SIOUX FALLS CONSIDERS URBAN 
RENEWAL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
March 5, 1967, Tom Miller, an able mem- 
ber of the executive staff of the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
began a series of articles on urban re- 
newal. An advisory committee has been 
formed in Sioux Falls and the members 
were directed to explore the possible 
needs and objectives of such a program 
for the city of Sioux Falls. 

I consider this series of six articles to 
be an outstanding example of public edu- 
cation in a little-understood federally 
sponsored program. I commend the Ar- 
gus-Leader and its editorial staff for its 
excellence in reporting, and for its re- 
sponsible and forthright approach to the 
growing problems of our cities. I also 
congratulate the advisory board for the 
volunteer work it is doing in initiating 
recommendations. It consists of Tom 
Harkison, John Mertz, Allan Jones, Dr. 
L. M. Stavig, and I. W. Taylor, all long- 
ie public-spirited citizens of Sioux 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
six articles, together with an editorial 
written by Fred C. Christopherson 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FarGo’s EXPERIENCE SHOWS SIOUX FALLS WHAT 
To EXPECT 


(Nore.—Sioux Falls is old enough to con- 
sider rebirth—on a planned basis. 

(Some of Sioux Falls’ structures are from 
a bygone generation. The passage and 
ravages and advancements of time dictate 
the heralding of a new era-generation. Tech- 
nically, this is termed “Urban Renewal.” 

(The following is one of a series of articles 
pointing the way to the steps that must be 
taken to foster the coming of the new gen- 
eration to Sioux Falls. 

(The author is Tom Miller, advertising di- 
rector of the Argus-Leader. He accompanied 
a Sioux Falls delegation to Fargo to observe 
what that North Dakota city has done in 
urban renewal.) 


(By Tom Miller) 


Sioux Falls has a lot to learn from Fargo, 
N. Dak. ^ 

And she owes a debt of gratitude to her 
sister city of the north. 

Those are the sentiments of 11 Sioux Falls 
people who spent the better part of two days 
in Fargo. 

Their Journey was undertaken to study a 
new dimension in the life of a city-urban 
renewal. 

They learned much. 

In a short period of time—thanks to the 
cooperation of Fargo city officials—they 
gleaned the experiences of 12 years and two 
urban renewal projects. 


TWO POINTS GAINED 


Two major knowledge points were gained: 
(1) that renewal can increase the tax base 
of a blighted area many-fold, thereby pay- 
ing for the project over a period of years; 
and (2) that delay in time is costly; even 
if-application for funds is made today, it will 
be at least one year before the project study 
can get under way. 

Information gathered on the trip is par- 
ticularly informative and can be related with 
ease because Fargo and Sioux Falls have 
much in common: approximately the same in 
size, largest cities of their respective states, 
and both about the same age. 

The basic difference is that Fargo began 
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its modernization program in 1955, while 
Sioux Falls is just entering the planning 
stage. 

Sioux Falls officials and interested citizens 
trekked to Fargo chiefly to learn procedures 
and movements from people who have gone 
through the developmental stages of renewal 
and can show not only how such a large proj- 
ect is approached—but, more important, the 
benefits of such a project. They also knew 
that Fargo was one of the first cities in the 
nation of non-metropolitan size to become 
involved in the federally-financed program 
which is designed to give urban centers a 
needed rebirth. 


SIX ADVANTAGES CITED 


Fargo counterparts told the Sioux Falls 
men that urban renewal has six blessings: 

It provides a method of disposing of an 
area which now has economic problems, re- 
placing it with a strong, new planned area. 

The tax base is improved immeasurably by 
the change. 

Investment of private capital is encour- 
aged. 

More employment is offered those in the 
construction trades during the demolition 
and building phases; and continuing employ- 
ment becomes available in the commercial 
businesses that populate the improved area. 

The esthetic appearances of the city is im- 
proved. 

The project serves as a springboard for 
other civic improvements, notably true of 
property adjacent to the project area. 


MAYOR HEADS GROUP 


The Sioux Falls delegation was headed by 
city officials and citizens who have been ap- 
pointed to head up the local project. Of- 
cials included Mayor Vinton Crusinberry, 
City Engineer Ray Jorgenson and Ed Becker, 
head of the planning division. 

The citizen group had a composition of 
many professions: Tom S, Harkinson, retired 
chairman of the board of The National 
Bank of South Dakota; Allan Jones, president 
of the Sioux Falls Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly; Dr. L. M. Stavig, retired president of 
Augustana College and presently business 
administrator for First Lutheran Church; 
John Mertz, assistant to the general man- 
ager of Northern States Power Co., and I. W. 
Taylor, manager of the J. C. Penney Co. 
store. This group has been appointed to 
serve without compensation as the Urban Re- 
newal Advisory committee. Harkinson serves 
as chairman. 

To those who have been associated with 
the renewal program for a time, there is no 
financial mystery involved. Low-rated prop- 
erty brings in a low tax return. If the prop- 
erty can be upgraded, the tax return rises 
accordingly, 

Federal funds invested in Fargo projects 
will come back to the federal treasury in 
time through increased tax return. The 
same holds true of Fargo city funds. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING, VOLUNTEERS ARE 
ESSENTIAL To PROTECT Success 


(By Tom Miller) 


To understand a project as different as ur- 
ban renewal, particularly when you have 
little background information, you have to 
absorb some fundamental philosophy. 

The delegation of Sioux Falls officials and 
interested citizens who visited Fargo, N. D., 
received an abundance of philosophic under- 
standing from two people: 

Mayor Herschel Lashkowitz, a controversial 
figure in Fargo and North Dakota politics, 
who found it necessary to become involved 
in more controversy in promoting one re- 
newal project to near completion and helping 
plan a second which now is getting under- 
way. 

M. Danny Wall, executive director of the 
Urban Renewal Agency which is charged with 
carrying out all details of the projects. Wall 
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was an architectural student at North Da- 
kota State University, working part-time 
when the first project started; later, he be- 
came assistant director and now carries the 
full title. 

BRIEF VISITORS 


Gracious, dynamic Lashkowitz and studi- 
ous, precise Wall donated the better part of 
two days to visitors from Sioux Falls, North 
Platte, Neb., and St. Cloud, Minn. They 
showed film slides of the urban renewal pro- 
ects, escorted their visitors on bus tours of 
the project areas, and stayed up late at night 
to answer any and all questions. 

Lashkowitz was emphatic when he pointed 
out that “You must pursue this type of proj- 
ect with determination. You need dedicated 
people, and by that I mean unsalaried civic 
leaders who will volunteer the time necessary 
to get the job done. And when I say time, 
I mean years of time, not hours. Some of 
our volunteer people have been at work since 
1955, and they’re still diligently working.” 

He told of the time he and a fellow Fargoan 
stood almost alone—at the beginning. But 
their persistence and perseverance has 
brought about two projects which so far in- 
volve more than $15 million . . and the 
spending and investment continue to count 
up. Now that the physical evidence of urban 
renewal can be seen by all, there is an abun- 
dance of help available from interested 
people. 

UNITY REQUIRED 

“You need a united community,” Lash- 
kowitz said more than once. “You must 
draw on every segment of your society. Your 
group seems to be well balanced.” 

The Sioux Falls group he was talking to 
consisted not only of city officials the mayor, 
city attorney and planning director—and the 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but also members of the five-man 
Urban Renewal Advisory Committee. They 
inelude a retired banker, the president of the 
Sioux Falls labor movement, a utility execu- 
tive, a retired college president and the man- 
ager of a large retail store. 

Lashkowitz said some of the controversy 
stemmed from a lack of understanding of 
renewal objectives by the public. However, 
he said most of the trouble emanated from 
what he termed “the establishment”’—mon- 
ied and old-family interests who were con- 
tent with the status quo and almost seemed 
to resent progress. 

To be successful, you need a well-informed 
citizenry," Lashkowitz explained. “You 
should have the cooperation of the press and. 
other news media. If you do, the total story 
can be told to all citizens and they will 
understand that what you are doing will ul- 
timately benefit everyone in your community. 

“And those few who might object to fed- 
eral controls which go along with federal 
funds should be told that the so-called con- 
trols actually are necessary to establish mini- 
mums; they do not control project maxi- 
mums, Indeed, they are not controls at all— 
only guideposts to make certain your project 
is successful.” 


DECAY DICTATES SITE 


Both Lashkowitz and Wall explained that 
selection of both urban renewal sites in or 
near the downtown area of Fargo did not 
mean favoritism toward business interests, 
particularly retailing. Decay and blight dic- 
tated location of the projects, they said, 
rather than special interest preference. 

The heaviest tax base comes from the 
downtown core, they said, and if that base 
can be strengthened, the whole city profits. 
Let the core deteriorate and your city de- 
teriorates. Renewal encourages investment, 
not only in project areas but also on sur- 
rounding property. 

“You can’t selectively tear down a building 
here and another one there, Lashkowitz 
said: “You need a comprehensive approach. 
Otherwise, a new building would be erected 
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in a blighted area and the area would not 
materially change. You can't encourage 
investment with that approach.” 

In showing projected building plans tor 
what will be a large-scale extension of 
Fargo’s downtown retail area, Wall pointed 
out that adequate parking is being assured. 

He underscored Lashkowitz’ comments 
about a strong retail core in the city: 
“Parking is a must, and we believe in it so 
strongly that we are pushing for state legis- 
lation which will provide tax-writeoff in- 
centive.“ The legislation has passed the 
North Dakota Senate and is now before the 
House. t 

For those who fear that devastation of a 
blighted area—with sub-standard buildings 
which house undesirable elements — will 
merely result in spreading the elements into 
other areas of the community, the two Fargo 
men offered reassurance. 

“One of the basic premises of the project,” 
Lashkowitz said, “Is that relocation must be 
planned and pursued. Property owners are 
compensated at market value for their hold- 
ings and are provided with much guidance 
for the future. Families and individuals are 
replaced in dwelling units superior to what 
they have been experiencing. To many, 
relocation provides a new lease on life with 
new opportunities which are suddenly opened 
to them. 

“You tell me you have a building code but, 
like Fargo prior to the projects, you do not 
have a minimum standard housing code. 
It will be necessary to draw up such a code, 
and you will find that application of the 
code provisions will bring city-wide benefits. 
In Fargo, this has led to an upgrading of 
housing units.” 


INVESTMENT IN ‘TIME AND MONEY RETURNED 
ro Ciry 


(By Tom Miller) 


What is the cost of urban renewal? 

Fargo, N.D., officials say it doesn't cost. It 
pays. And it will pay-and pay and pay for 
itself many times over through an increased 
tax base. 

But to get the benefits, you have to invest 
city time and money. 

As a for-instance, Fargo Mayor Herschel 
Lashkowitz points with pride to Urban Re- 
newal Project 1. When it has been fully 
completed and the balance sheets are drawn, 
less than one-half million dollars will have 
been expended from city funds. Increased 
taxation from Project 1 property will return 
that much money in eight years, At most. 

And the time span is being shortened by 
continual spread of renewal spirit in busi- 
ness areas adjacent to the project area. 
New buildings are sprouting around the 
fringe without any official encouragement— 
new buildings which bring in increased tax 
money. 

TAX REVENUE INCREASED 

Before the initial Fargo project began, the 
land in the nine and a half block area was 
bringing in $30,000 in taxes. Now it causes 
$90,000 to flow into city coffers. And you 
must bear in mind that only 30 per cent of 
the land area is bing used by taxable prop- 
erty, The other 70 per cent consists mainly 
of a city civic center, bringing no tax income 
at all. 

The motel-inn, where Sioux Falls people 
met with Fargo officials, brings in $30,000 
annually in taxes by itself. The same is true 
of a savings and loan building in the project 
area, 

“Every federal dollar will stimulate from 
86 ½ to $8 of private development money,” 
Lashkowitz says. “From a taxation stand- 
point, our second renewal project should 
bring in a very large return, While only 30 
per cent of Project 1 land was available for 
private development, 100 per cent of Project 
2 land is open. The yield should strengthen 
our tax base more than considerably.” 
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MAKES FINANCIAL SENSE 


The Fargo example seemed to make 
financial sense to 11 Sioux Falls people—city 
Officials and members of the local Urban Re- 
newal Advisory Committee—who. visited the 
North Dakota city for two days. They drew 
their information from Mayor Lashkowitz 
and M. Danny Wall, executive director of 
the Fargo Urban Renewal Agency. 

Project 1 consisted of 30 acres of run- 
down property near the business heart of the 
city and alongside the Red River which sep- 
arates Fargo from its “bedroom, neighbor,” 
Moorhead, Minn. All but two buildings in 
the area were leveled. That meant whole- 
sale devastation of 110 structures—a mixture 
of business and residential dwellings. The 
area many years before had been known as 
a red light district. 


TOTAL COST $2.7 MILLION 


Total cost of the project was roughly $2.7 
million. Though the federal aid program 
dictates that a city the size of Fargo would 
stand one-fourth of total costs, actual money 
paid will be less because of credits earned 
through construction of an underpass and a 
new library, (not yet started). Engineering 
costs and loss of tax revenue in the interim 
stage of the project also count as credits. 

Project 2 will cost an estimated 82.9 mil- 
lion, It is the original townsite of Fargo. 
Of the 87 buildings in the area, 60-some have 
now, been demolished, Clearance will be 
complete. 

Total cost to the city for both projects is 
estimated a $144 million after all credits have 
been figured. 

And just how is money raised to pay re- 
newal bills? In Fargo’s case, it was through 
special mill levy. For Project 1, two mills 
were levied for six years. For Project 2, 
money will come in over a 10-year span at an 
annual 144-mill rate. 


“BEFORE” PICTURES Point Up Farco’s PROB- 
LEMS IN OLD DWELLING AREAS 
(By Tom Miller) $ 

To gaiù a proper perspective of what urban 
renewal can mean to a given area of a com- 
munity, a person should see the “before” 
and “after”. 

For the group of 11 Sioux Falls officials 
and interested citizens, who visited Fargo, 
N.D., this came in the form of “before” pic- 
tures and “after” visual observation. 

The delegation stayed at a motel-inn—A 
moderistic structure covering an entire city 
block. Nearby, they saw a huge public park- 
ing area, a gleaming city hall and-‘eivic 
auditorium....andin the distance, a group- 
ing of all-hew buildings, many of them 
multi-story. Beside the city hall was a 
large space which visitors were told was des- 
ignated for a new city library. 

Slide films showed the delegation what the 
area had been like before renewal. 


TRACKS ELIMINATED 


Spur tracks sliced along the river which 
separates Fargo from Moorhead, Minn. The 
tracks haye been eliminated to allow the 
riverland to be developed as a scenic park- 
way. A new street carries traffic alongside 
the project area. 7 

Where the motel-inn is now situated was 
a collection of leaning frame construction 
storage buildings. 

Tenements and junk yards sprawled in 
gaping fashion to the view of visitors cross- 
ing the bridge from Minnesota on the main 
thoroughfare into Fargo. Old, large homes— 
cut up into many, many apartments 


This land now displays a pizza restaurant 
and military buildings. The projected li- 
brary site formerly held a vacated gasoline 
station and an old car storage facility with 
a bowling alley on the second floor. 
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‘NEWNESS IN OLD AREA 


A huge frame structure, sagging after 
more than 70 years of use, used to occupy 
the space where the city hall and auditorium 
now stand. Originally, it had been a black- 
smith shop, and in late years it had been 
used for other purposes—mostly storage. 

The residential dwellings were not only 
old—they had been cut up into too many 
pieces, most of them sub-standard units. In 
one, there were six families: near the front 
entrance was a cold-water sink, and in the 
basement was a single stool. There were no 
other sanitary facilities. 

Because some of the land adjacent to the 
river was too low for sewer lines, a number 
of outside privies served residential inhabi- 
tants. 

RENEWAL RESISTED 

To the visitor, it seems almost unbeliev- 
able that some of the landowners and land- 
lords would haye fought urban renewal. 
This is true particularly when you are told 
that all people concerned were reassured that 
a fair market price would be paid for prop- 
erty taken over by the project development. 
But it was an initial project, and Fargo offi- 
cials think now that it was fear of the un- 
known that prompted some of the resistance. 

Still, only 15 per cent of the property was 
contested by landowners who refused to ac- 
cept the amount of money offered for their 
holdings, They took their cases to court. 
The 85 per cent who did accept what was 
Offered did so with the knowledge that prop- 
erty appraisal was accomplished by two com- 
petent, out-of-city appraisers. 

There was almost no negotiation over 
Property values. Either there was accept- 
ance or rejection. Experience so far in Proj- 
ect 2 is that a smaller percentage will ob- 
ject. 

RELOCATION Has PERSONAL, INDIVIDUAL PHASE 
(By Tom Miller) 

Urban renewal does not only mean bright, 
sparkling new buildings and bigger tax dol- 
lars for the city treasury. 

It also means relocation—of businesses and 
people who dwell within the project area. 

Judging from experiences in two Fargo, 
N.D., projects, which were viewed by a dele- 
gation of Sioux Falls officials and interested 
citizens, the commercial element presents 
little problem, But people do, particularly 
the individuals who are alone and without 
families. 

In Fargo's Project 1, there were 30 busi- 
nesses, 105 families and a few individuals. 
A number of businesses simply ceased to 
exist, because of their nature and the ages 
of the owners. Other businesses used settle- 
ment money to relocate in sites in other 
parts of the city. But the families had to 
be moved, too, and they needed help in re- 
establishing. 

HOUSING UPGRADED 

Fargo officials had been told that they 
could not just take over an area, flatten 
it and tell the occupants to go elsewhere. 
Common sense told them, too, that people 
living in sub-standard housing should be 
upgraded. 

Solution came with joint cooperation of 
the Fargo Board of Realtors and financial 
institutions. Realtors found adequate quar- 
ters for the families. All of those relocated 
were moved to facilities superior to those 
where they had lived. 


SOME FAMILIES SUBSIDIZED 


In the few cases where families could not 
afford the quarters offered to them, the 
banks ahd savings and loan organizations 
cooperating in the project underwrote the 
differences in costs. 

The finance guarantee was for up to five 
years. At the end of that time, only one 
family still was being subsidized. And, in 
total, only seven had been given aid. 
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Project 2 in Fargo brought a new problem: 
many single individuals. 

The area was the oldest in Fargo—the 
original townsite. Most of the structures 
were designed for business—or had been. Of 
the 86 businesses in the project area, a good 
fourth of them did not relocate. Their 
owners were as old as some of the buildings; 
they retired. 

Many of the structures had been converted 
into rooming and flop houses. There were 
only 30 families in the area—but there were 
200 individuals, most of them men. 

These were the retired, the pensioned and 
the derelicts. Most of them were elderly. A 
good share of these people did not live a 
natural life by accepted standards—but 
since it was their choice to set their way of 
life, urban renewal people moved cautiously 
while attempting to help. 

NOT A CURE-ALL 

Fargo Mayor Herschel Lashkowitz likes to 
speak philosophically about this phase of 
the projects: “Urban renewal is not a 
panacea or cure-all. It causes you to solve 
problems you don’t anticipate. It points to 
the need of helping and rehabilitating peo- 
ple whenever possible.” 

M. Danny Wall, executive director of the 
Urban Renewal Agency in Fargo, said a full- 
time employe worked with individuals to 
plot their future. Many of the single people 
entered retirement homes. Wall said; of 
these, quite a few had wanted just that in 
prior years, but had assumed they couldn't 
afford it. 

Wall said some of the individuals found 
out about Social Security for the first time. 

For those who preferred the type of exist- 
ence they had had prior to renewal, agency 
people helped them find other hotel and 
rooming house quarters. 

PLANNING In Sroux FALLS Topay WILL SEE 
COMPLETION IN EARLY 1970's 


(By Tom Miller) 


Sioux Falls is gearing for urban renewal. 

Theimpetuous should be warned that such 
involved development must be accomplished 
in stages. And oftentimes there is consider- 
able waiting and marking time between 
stages. 
It should be kept in mind, too, that others 
who have experienced urban renewal will 
tell you that it is a never-ending program 

+ that application of renewal in one phase 
or another will continue and become an 
accepted way of change in city life for years 
and years to come. 

Where is Sioux Falls now in its gearing? 

It is still in the talking phase with the be- 
ginning of action just around the corner. 

The urban renewal move was instigated late 
last. year by ABCD (Attaining Balanced 
Community Development), an organiza- 
tional, non-official entity embracing civic 


leaders from all walks of life. 


BODY NAMED 


ABCD representatives, directors of both 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Indus- 
trial & Development Foundation and the City 
Commission discussed. the, proposed project. 
Then the commission acted by appointing a 
five-man advisory committee to study needs 
and make recommendations for a program. 

What lies ahead and what is the timing 
of the over-all program? 

Committee members and city officials spent 
the better part of two days in Fargo, N.D., 
viewing the near-completion of one urban 
renewal project and the start of a second 
project. Now all concerned know pretty 
much how to proceed. + 

The committee, appointed to serve one 
year, first will select an area within the city 
for renewal. Application then will be made 
to the federal government for a grant to per- 
mit definitive planning of the project. 
When the project hag received federal ap- 
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started. 

At that time, the commission will appoint 
a permanent Urban Renewal Board, which in 
turn will set up a small staff adequate to con- 
vert rough plans into fairly definite ones. 

Up to that point, the city itself will have 
expended little money. Planning costs will 
have come from the federal planning grant. 


TIME FOR DECISION 


When final plans have been completed and 
an assessment of total costs has been made, 
a final decision will have to be made by 
local officials: proceed with the full plan, 
modify it or withdraw. 

If the local decision is favorable, an Urban 
Renewal Project will be designated once final 
federal approval is forthcoming. 

Then will follow acquisition and disposal 
of property ... and, finally, bids will be 
taken from investors for the erection of new 
structures. 

Only at that point can new construction 


n. 
How long will it take? 
Years! 
FARGO STARTED IN 1955 


That's what the Sioux Falls delegation was 
told at Fargo. In 1955, the North Dakota 
city made its initial application. A little 
more than a year later, the project received 
government approval. The next two years 
were spent buying property in the project 
area. In 1959-60, buildings were demolished 
and businesses and residents were relocated. 
Finally, in 1961, construction was begun. 

On that scale, an immediate move now will 
mean that construction will start in Sioux 
Falls in 1973. Or perhaps somewhat sooner. 
Sioux Falls can profit from Fargo's loss of 
time due to pioneering inexperience. 

Is it worthwhile? What assurance is there, 
should an older commercial area be knocked 
out, that investors will be willing to locate 
in the project area? 

Fargo’s Project 2 seems to hold the an- 
swer. The property involved has good loca- 
tion—adjacent to the downtown retail sec- 
tion, One intersection in the project area 
bears the heaviest traffic in the state of North 
Dakota. Fargo officials had determined that 
the entire area should be retail—nothing 
else. 

Right now, a selective process is taking 
place. Fargo found that it did not have to 
coerce or subsidize commercial interests. 
Such interests are bidding for the right to 
build. These are developers. So far, 14 have 
applied—each one willing to take over the 
entire project area—45 acres—and handle all 
of the details. 


BIDDING FOR SITES 


So the problem does not appear to be one 
ot selling—more so, it is a matter of being 
properly selective. Certain criteria have 
been set down by Fargo officials. They now 
are choosing the firms which have presented 
plans most nearly conforming with specifica- 
tions. The firms then will bid against each 
other. 

Do nearby retailers resent such develop- 
ment? Not at all, say Fargo officials. In fact, 
some of the people encouraging Project 2 are 
large retailers. Their point of view is that 
they prefer to have competitors in the same 
area, rather than scattered in the suburban 
fringe; and they say that more competition 
will result in upgrading of all downtown 
retail developments. 

Fargo city officials are happy, too, because 
renewal of the downtown area will mean 
more tax dollars for city coffers—thereby 
making the city healthier. 

FARGO’S FUTURE VIEWED 

Now that one project has been nearly com- 
pleted and another is well under way, what 
is the view of the future in Fargo? 

“I foresee urban renewal as continuing in- 
definitely,” Mayor Herschel Lashkowitz told 
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proval, then and only then can activity be ne Sioux Falls delegation. 


“You might 
equate it with a health department. The 
national movement of urban renewal goes be- 
yond demolishing the obvious. It enters 
grey areas which need rehabilitation.” 

All Fargo officials who visited with the 
Sioux Falls people expressed the same senti- 
ment. Some of them said that even though 
Project 2 would not be completed for some 
time, an area of blight is now being viewed 
for Project 3.. And beyond that is still an- 
other area demanding attention. 

By that yardstick, Sioux Falls undoubtedly 
will be engaged in urban renewal for some 
years to come. 

(End of series.) 


Stoux FALLS EYES URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 

Appearing on page one of the Argus- 
Leader today is the first of a series of articles 
about urban renewal in respect to its par- 
ticular application to Sioux Falls, Read this 
article and those that are to follow and 
prepare to give some careful thought to what 
our city should do. 

Urban renewal is nothing new under the 
sun. For years and years many cities haye 


been giving consideration to a deterioration 


in certain areas, notably in segments of the 
downtown districts. Cities in many instances 
were decaying from the inside out. On the 
outskirts was a fresh bloom—modern, spark- 
ling and lively.. Inside—often in the city’s 
heart—was a slow rot with a contaminating 
spread that broadly threatened the com- 
munity’s very life as a thriving entity, 
FACING UP TO IT i 

Many may say: “It isn’t really very bad 
in Sioux Falls.” And it isn’t, not by com- 
parison wtih some older cities. r 

But we are less than wise if we fail to 
recognize a disease—call it a problem—and 
do what we can about it. ` 

The opportunity for action presents itself 
in the federal urban renewal program. Ques- 
tion may arise about the propriety of the 
entrance of the U.S. government into this 
field. But that is now beside the point. The 
federal government is in the field. and sub- 
stantial appropriations have been authorized 
to aid communities in the rebuilding proj- 
ects. We share in the payment of the federal 
dollars that are being spent. We hurt only 
ourselves if we fail to participate in the avall- 
able disbursements. 

Minneapolis is now fully engaged in an 
urban renewal program of this type. Sioux 
City and several other Iowa cities are in- 
volved. So are literally hundreds of other 
cities in the land, including many where the 
spirit of private enterprise flares just as 
brightly as it does in Sioux Falls. 


WHAT FARGO HAS DONE 


But of special and notable interest to us 
is what has been done in Fargo, N.D., Fargo 
is comparable to Sioux Falls in many re- 
spects—about the same size and age, the 
largest city in its state and situated on the 
state’s border. i 

A Sioux Falls delegation went to Fargo 
last month to see what had been done and 
to learn how it was done. Tom Miller of the 
Argus-Leader accompanied the group and 
prepared the illuminating articles for this 
newspaper from the impressions and infor- 
mation he gained. 

Happily Sioux Falls is in a position to 
benefit from Fargo’s experience—an experi- 
ence that dates back to 1955, 12 years ago. 
That city learned much in the process and it 
was compelled to move slowly because there 
was so much to study. The Fargo experience, 
however, may reduce materially the time in- 
volved in getting a project of this nature un- 
der way in Sioux Falls. 

This is not to suggest, though, that it 
shouldn't be carefully studied. Though Far- 
go and Sioux Falls have much in common in 
respect to their problems, there are notable 
dissimilarities and these are to be evaluated. 
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A CITY'S HEART 


Perhaps the best approach to the problem 
from the viewpoint of the average citizen 
of Sioux Falls is to examine the downtown 
area—the sections of it where the years 
have exerted a dehabilitating influence. 
Some parts have been substantially improved 
and kept pace with the years. There are 
new buildings among the old. But there 
are others where time has taken its toll. 

Despite the development of suburban 
shopping areas, the heart of a city continues 
to be the downtown sector. Its pulse and 
character are highly important. A luxurious 
perimeter can be a wonderful ‘thing but it 
alone is not sufficient. If it is only a facade 
that conceals an inner blight, the consequent 
results can be destructive. 


TALK IT OVER 


An urban renewal program, though, must 
have the support and understanding of the 
people. City officials, however enthusiastic 
they may be, can't do it alone. Nor can a 
small group of eager citizens. There must be 
a broad comprehension of its value and a 
solid endorsement of the objective. ae 

Because the project is so vitally impor- 
tant, it deserves much more than a casual 
thought from the average person; It is un- 
wise to make a decision hurriedly, either for 
or against it. Let's not assume, for example, 
that this is just a wild scheme to tear down 
buildings and smash things around in order 
to have action. And let’s not assume either 
that it is something into which we should 
plunge precipitately without foreknowledge 
of what we are doing. : 

So let's study it. Read Miller's first ar- 
ticle today and the others to follow. Talk 
about it with your neighbors and over the 
coffee counters. Consider what other com- 
3 have done and are doing. Then 

ecide. iit 


F. C. CHRISTOPHERSON. 


DEATH OF C, HAROLD SAIDT OF THE 
NEW JERSEY AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the recent death of C. Harold 
Saidt created a vacuum which will be 
difficult to fill. Having served 20 years 
as public relations director for the New 
Jersey American Legion, Harold was.cer- 
tainly one of the best known and loved 
veterans of my State. But his activities 
ranged far afield from just veteran’s 
work. He was active in his community 
and State in a long list of public service 
positions much too lengthy to set forth 
here. I can truthfully say that the world 
is a little better for Harold Saidt having 
passed this way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a recent article published in 
the Trenton Times concerning Harold 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUNERAL SCHEDULED FOR LEGION AIDE 

The funeral of C. Harold Saidt, public rela- 
tions director for the State American Legion, 
will be held at 10 a.m. Saturday from Ivins 
and Taylor, 77 Prospect Street. 

Saidt, who was 70 years old, died yesterday 
afternoon after he was stricken with an 
apparent heart attack in Governor Hughes’ 
outer office at the State House. 

Dr. William J. Dougherty of the State 
Health Department administered mouth-to- 
mouth breathing and a photographer, Steven 
Mervish, attempted to revive Saidt with chest 


State Police took the victim to Mercer Hos- 
pital where he died soon after being admitted. 
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Saidt had taken Boys State Governor An- 
drew Steketee and his cabinet to meet Gov- 
ernor Hughes. The Boys State program is 
sponsored by the Legion. 

After Saidt was stricken and removed to 
the hospital, Governor Hughes asked his 
young counterpart whether the Boys State 
ceremonies should continue. 


EVENT CONTINUES 


The youth replied that members of his 
Boys State cabinet came from all parts of 
the state and it would be difficult to get 
them together again. The Governor then 
went on with the event after calling for a 
minute of silent prayer. 

“Mr. Saidt helped me a lot during the past 
six months. He was the most convenient 
person I could talk to about Boys State,” 
said young Steketee, who is the.son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Steketee of 706 Lower 
Ferry Road. 

Governor Hughes said he was shocked and 
deeply saddened by the death of the Legion 
official. - 

“Harold has long been known and held in 
very high affection by the many citizens of 
tnis area who have had the pleasure of work- 
ing with him in his position as public rela- 
tions consultant for the American Legion of 
New Jersey. Harold Saidt died while doing 
the thing he loved most—serving the Ameri- 
can Legion and the youth of this state. I 
want to offer my deep sympathy to his wife 
and family.” 

Saidt was the father of Harold N. (Bus) 
Saidt, sports columnist for The Trentonian 
and WBUD sportscaster for 20 years, 

Saidt, born in Pemberton, was the son of 
William H. and Louisa K. Saidt, He was a 
graduate of Rider College and a World War 
I veteran. 

DRAFT BOARD MEMBER 


During World War II, he was industrial 
deferment director for New Jersey Selective 
Service and was a member of the local selec- 
tive service board. 

He was a member of the Trenton School 
Board from 1944 to 1953 and served as its 
president from 1947 to 1949. 

For the past 20 years, Saidt was public re- 
lations and conventions director for the New 
Jersey American Legion. His Legion service 
included membership in Trenton Post 93, 
command of the Mercer County American 
Legion, and vice command of the state 
Legion, 

Saidt also was a member of the New Jersey 
Press Association, the American Legion Press 
Club and the Calvary Baptist Church. 

Survivors, in addition to his son, include 
his widow, Mrs. Mildred Newbert Saidt, a 
daughter, Mrs. Paul D. Loser, and her two 
children, 

The Rev. Russell G. Martin of Calvary 
Baptist Church will officiate at services. 

Interment will be in Riverview Cemetery. 
Friends may call from 3 to 5 p.m. and 7 to 9 
p.m., Friday. American Legion services will 
be held at 8 p.m. 


PROPOSED TREATY ON OUTER 
SPACE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am in agreement with the general pur- 
poses and objectives of the Outer Space 
Treaty. 

Most of what it proposes is properly 
the subject matter of the treaty. Trea- 
ties among sovereign nations should deal 
with questions of sovereignty, either rec- 
ognized or in dispute, and seek to adjust 
differences and settle claims. 

Article V extends to astronauts the 
same protection and rights now extended 
to mariners. 

Article VI defines the responsibilities 
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and liabilities of nations for activities in 
outer space, whether the activities are 
carried out by governmental or nongov- 
ernmental institutions of the respective 
nations. 


Article VII further defines the liabili- 


ties of states for damages or injuries to 
others, on earth, in space, or on celestial 
bodies, caused by an object launched or 
its parts. 

Articles VII, IX. X. XI, and XII all 
relate in some degree to national sov- 
ereignty and, therefore, are properly 
subject to treaty arrangements and 
processes. 

Articles I, II, III. and IV either in whole 
or in part are; I believe, of another order. 
For the most part they deal with areas 
and activities over which no nation has 
yet claimed any sovereignty. Since no 
sovereignty has been claimed or ad- 
mitted, I question whether these matters 
should be included in the treaty. The 
ideal way to treat them would be by way 
of amendment to the U.N. Charter itself, 
since by such action the sovereignty, 
original and clear, of the U.N. could be 
confirmed without the weakening proc- 
ess of the treaty. The use of the treaty 
for these matters implies, at least, that 
the sovereignty has in some way been 
held by separate nation states, which are 
at times giving it over to the U.N. with 
the right, of course, to repudiate the 
treaty on notice and reclaiming this 
sovereignty. 

Amending the charter is a long and 
difficult process. Nonetheless, I believe 
the charter is the document in which 
these rights with reference to the uses 
of outer space should be stated. 

While awaiting charter action, I be- 
lieve it would be better for the U.N. sim- 
ply to proclaim on the substance of these 
articles and to assert its claim, rather 
than to prejudice and cloud the right of 
all nations in space and the essential and 
integral role and claims of the U.N. 


THE HUMAN AND ECONOMIC COST 
OF CRIME 


Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. President, 
the Nation can no longer tolerate the 
economic and human cost of crime. 
Vigorous action must be taken at every 
level not only to improve law enforce- 
ment but to eliminate the causes of 
crime. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
published an editorial discussing the 
President’s recommendations for a com- 
prehensive Federal program to help solve 
our crime problem. It endorses the Pres- 
ident’s responsible and realistic approach 
and I believe it would be of interest to 
all Members of the Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Feb. 7, 1967] 
CRIME. AT THE ROOTS 

President Johnson’s creditable anti-crime 
program uses Barry Goldwater’s 1964 cam- 
paign theme of “crime in the streets” to 
reject the philosophy that lay behind it. 
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An example is the proposed Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1967. In offering 
it, Mr. Johnson recognizes that the relatively 
high crime rate in this prosperous nation is 
& proper matter of concern. But does he, 
like so many others demanding a war on 
crime, propose to let police question suspects 
for long periods or suggest mandatory min- 
imum. sentences as contained in the District 
of Columbia bill that he vetoed last year? 

He does not. Instead, he suggests a sched- 
ule of federal grants to states and larger cities 
to help them plan better police training and 
crime laboratories; to create speedier and 
more effective court work and to innovate 
programs against juvenile delinquency and 

crime. The President is calling for 
more efficient, not more arbitrary, law en- 
forcement. His plan reflects what he said at 
the University of Maryland last October: 

“Poverty! There is the real enemy. Strike 
poverty down and much of crime will fall 
with it. Punish the criminal, by all means. 
But if we wish to rid this country of crime, 
if we wish to stop hacking at its branches 
only, we must cut its roots and drain its 
swampy, ng place, the slum.” 

A. Similar forthrightness surrounds his 
second news proposal: The Right of Privacy 
Act of 1967. This would prohibit all forms 
of electroni¢ eavesdropping, public or pri- 
vate, except where national security was at 
stake “and then only under sae strictest 
safeguards.” 

Mr. Johnson made it plain in his State of 
the Union message that he felt the time had 
come to stop the intrusion of the public ear 
into all phases of priyate life, that restric- 
tions on wiretapping alone would not be 
enough, and that a government which had 
led the way in electronic invasions of privacy 
had itself to take responsibility for revers- 
ing the trend. There is no more practicable 
way. to outlaw such snooping than to outlaw 
It. 

The exception for national security cases 
could prove a loophole, since what consti- 
tutes national security is subject to broad in- 
‘terpretations. But if the promise of “the 
strictest safeguards” means what it implies, 
it means at ‘least court authorization as 
constitutionally required in search and seiz- 
ure cases, 

The President’s 19-member National Crime 
Commission is sald to have wanted even 
broader police power for snooping, but to 
have backed away from contradicting Mr. 
Johnson. Perhaps this explains why the 
commission report will be made public after 
the presidential message. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the commission subseribed to the Pres- 
ident’s view that crime should be removed 
by cutting at the roots rather than by club- 
bing at heads. 

This idea has not proved popular with 
Pleistocene politicians on the stump or in 
Congress." So the issue of how to combat 
crime is joined, with bold and responsible 
leadership from the White House. 


INGREDIENTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT MEET- 
ING 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, from 
time to time, some doubts are expressed 
about the productivity of meetings at 
the highest level. 

Too often, it is said, these meetings 
turn out to be mere protocolary encoun- 
ters, which are deemed successful or not 
according to the passing moods and per- 
sonal compatibility of the participants. 

Or, worse still, some might: point out, 
sometimes becausé of a lack of adequate 
preparation, the decisions reached may 


be the wrong ones. 
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It seems to me that under the right 
circumstances summit meetings. can be 
highly successful and of great positive 
significance for the future of the partici- 
pant countries. 

The prime ingredients for a success- 
ful summit, in my opinion, are three: 
First, common goals; second, a need for 
top-level decisions; and third, ‘careful 
Preparation. 

All three of these ingredients fortu- 
nately are present today as we move 
toward an inter-American summit meet- 
ing in April. 

The nations of this hemisphere have 
a common history and common tradi- 
tions, that lead them to place first. em- 
phasis on human freedom and national 
independence. 

In order to preserve and strengthen 
their free institutions, they have joined 
together in that great mutual effort, 
the Alliance for Progress, which is dedi- 
cated to increasing the rate of economic 
and social progress of the developing na- 
tions of the hemisphere. 

Progress since the beginning of the Al- 
liance for Progress in 1961 has been rea- 
sonably good. But the members of the 
Alliance are aware that more must be 
accomplished to assure their basie ob- 
jective—the maintenance and strength- 
ening of individual freedom and well- 
being, and national independence. 

They are also aware that some of the 
decisions to be taken—particularly that 
of more rapid progress toward eco- 
nomic integration—require a push from 
the top. 

Understanding this, and acting on a 
Latin American initiative, hemisphere 
leaders almost a year ago undertook to 
prepare for a meeting of their chief ex- 
ecutives. 

From the beginning, there was a con- 
sensus that the meeting.should be held 
only if there were the most careful prep- 
arations and if agreement could be 
reached on concrete actions that would 
make a significant difference for the 
future of these peoples. x 

In this spirit, all ideas have been care- 
fully explored—within this Government; 
in contacts with business, labor, and the 
academic world; and in long and inten- 
sive discussions among the governments 
of the hemisphere. 

In addition to detailed internal stud- 
ies, and bilateral conversations, there 
have been long and productive exchanges 
within the Organization of American 
States through a Preparatory Commit- 
tee set up specifically for this purpose. 
The Preparatory Committee had the 
valuable advice of nine distinguished in- 
ter-American economic statesmen. 

It is an extremely complex matter to 
arrive at a consensus among 20 nations 
on matters, so complicated and so vital 
to the interests of each, such as economic 
integregation. 

It is more complex because of the great 
differences in size and economic strength 
of the 20 nations despite a long history 
of cooperation, chiefly due to the diffi- 
culty of transportation, communication, 
and contact among many of them. 

But the results of the most recent stage 
in the preparation process—the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in Buenos Aires in 
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February—indicate that a consensus has 
indeed been achieved. 

This consensus brings with it the 
promise for a successful summit. It 
seems clear that from this summit will 
come action to enhance significantly the 
prospects for economic and social prog- 
ress in Latin America. And we can look 
forward to even closer and more mu- 
tually satisfying relations between the 
United States and our neighbors to the 
south. 

The process has been a serious and 
responsible one. I wish to join with many 
of my colleagues to pay tribute to the 
leadership of the President in these im- 
portant’ preparations, and to offer my 
solid support and best wishes as he un- 
dertakes his trip to Punta del Este. 


A NEW SPIRIT IN THE HEMISPHERE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson soon will leave: for 
the summit meeting of the American 
chief. executives from April 12-14 in 
Punta del Este; Uruguay. Our support 
for the resolution before us will be sym- 
bolic of our support for him and our 
faith in him and in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The time is propitious for a summit 
meeting. Hard-won accomplishments 
within the Alliance have carved out new 
opportunities for advancement. 

Moreover, a new spirit moves Latin 
America today. Its leaders, like deter- 
mined. mountain climbers nearing the 
peak, can see past the obstacles to a 
greater, more hopeful world where social 
and economic injustices have diminished. 

We might call this new spirit the 
“spirit of Buenos Aires,” because it was 
in the February meeting, in the Argen- 
tine capital, that Latin American and 
American leaders passed along, hard 
hours working shoulder to shoulder, 
night and day. It was then that they 
hammered out the agenda for the sum- 
mit and decided upon far-reaching 
amendments to the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of States. This atmosphere of 
genuine cooperation and hard work was 
a very real thing during those 2-week- 
long meetings, and everyone who ‘was 
there sensed it and commented on it. 

Veteran Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
who headed our delegation at the 11th 
meeting of Consulation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs following the departure 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, ex- 
pressed it this way: $ 

+++ new spirit is aliye today in the 
Americas—a spirit eager to face up to the 
great challenges and the task before us, and 
to get on with the job. 


I know that this spirit will move our 
chief executives at Punta del Este in 
April, And that, following their deci- 
sions there, it will be translated into real 
moves toward the establishment of a 
Latin American Common Market in the 
1970’s, into more opportunities to learn, 
into adequate food for the peoples of 
Latin America, and multinational proj- 
ects which will challenge the imagina- 
tion. 

Our faith and support will go with 
President Johnson to the summit. 
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SEVENTEEN YEARS OF TRUSTEE- 
SHIP OF TUCKER CORP., OF 
CHICAGO 


Mr. LAUSHCE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received a letter from an Ohio 
constituent who is a creditor of Tucker 
Corp., of Chicago, which was placed in 
the hands of a trusteeship about 17 years 
ago. In the letter he asks me whether I 
am practicing law. I replied that I am 
not; that I have not had a client, either 
directly or indirectly, during all the pe- 
riods that I have occupied public office; 
and that I do not contemplate having any 
in the future. 

This Ohio citizen has money coming 
to him from Tucker Corp,. which was 
placed in liquidation by a Chicago court. 
Seventeen years have elapsed since that 
trusteeship was established. It still goes 
on; trusteeship fees are still being paid; 
and unless someone goads the court into 
compelling the trustees to finish their 
job, the prediction is justifiable that the 
liquidation will go on interminably, feed- 
ing fees to the trustees in charge of bring- 
— the business of Tucker Corp. to an 
end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
communication which I received from the 
Ohio constituent, Mr. Cliff Knoble. It 
consists of a letter dated March 1, ad- 
dressed to me, and a letter dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1966, addressed to Mr. Knoble by 
Gerald F. Munitz, one of the trustees. 
The letter states that the attorney for the 
trustee alone has, to date, drawn fees and 
reimbursement for expenses of close to a 
quarter of a million dollars. How much 
the trustee or trustees have drawn, I do 
not know. 

It would seem that the court which has 
jurisdiction in this matter should recog- 
nize that 17 years of waiting by the.credi- 
tors is a rather inordinate time and would 
proceed vigorously to achieve a final clos- 
ing of the Tucker Corp. business. 

There being no objection, the corres- 
pondence was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MarcH 1, 1967. 
Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
First and Constitution Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This letter might seem 
to border on the presumptuous. I hope it 
does not. It is not intended to do so, It is 
intended to be candid and straight-forward. 

Id like to inquire whether you give any 
part of your time to the private practice of 
law. If so, here is a matter that might merit 
your interest. 

Briefly—I happen to be one of the creditors 
of the late, lamented Tucker Corporation, of 
Chicago, whose affairs were placed in the 
hands of a Trusteeship about seventeen years 
ago. 

In the ensuing period, assets which were 
carried on the company’s books at a valua- 
tion of approximately twelve and a half mil- 
lion dollars, diminished (after settlement of 
government claims) to a net worth of around 
one and a half million dollars. About four 
years ago, stockholders were notified that 
they would recelye nothing. On December 
31st, 1963, dividend checks for 10% of claims 
were mailed to creditors. On or about No- 
vember 15th, 1964, checks for 15% were sent. 
On or about March 10th, 1965, checks for 
25% were sent. 

Nothing more has been paid in the ensuing 
twenty-four months. Several subsequent 
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assurances from individuals in the Trustee’s 
organization, as to what might be expected 
in the way of further dividend payments, 
proved to be inaccurate and undependable, 
(Note the copy attached.) Furthermore, 
during recent months, inquiries as to the 
progress of the Trusteeship and as to what 
creditors might expect, have been completely 
ignored. 

Meanwhile, the Trusteeship continues to 
collect its fees and “expenses,” as it has done 
for seventeen years! The largest, single, 
dollars-and-cents beneficiary of the Trus- 
teeship—aside from the Government— 
will undoubtedly be—the Trusteeship! The 
attorney for the Trustee, alone, had to 
date drawn fees and expenses of probably 
close to a quarter of a million dollars. 

Assets were converted into cash which was 
invested in interest-bearing securities. The 
interest received cannot be sufficient to meet 
the costs of the Trusteeship—which results 
in a continuous depletion of the principal. 
The creditors, of course, receive no interest 
on their unpaid claims, while the amount 
they may expect in final settlement steadily 
diminishes. 

The outrageous prolongation of this mat- 
er, at the eventual cost of stockholders and 
creditors, has reached a point where it begins 
to bear the earmarks of a national scandal— 
and might easily become just that. In fact, 
It is known to be under scrutiny by those 
who sense its potential news value and po- 
litical dynamite. It appears that it is not 
a lone instance of the kind, but could prove 
to be a particularly flagrant one. 

Meanwhile, the arrogant and ‘secure’ atti- 
tude of the Trustee’s organization seems to be 
impervious to ordinary recourses. 

On the other hand, I have been told that 
an awareness and a respect exists toward a 
conceivable interest by someone whose in- 
quiries might result in bringing facts to 
light, or which might even remotely point 
toward the possibility of an authoritative 
inquiry. 

This seems to me to indicate that a legiti- 
mate and proper letter of inquiry—from a 
respected source—might produce tangible 
and speedy results. 

The writing of such a letter, in the interest 
of a creditor, by one of your.stature, would 
therefore, in my estimation, be worth a sub- 
stantial fee. 

Would you be interested in considering the 
rendering of such a service? 

Sincerely, £ 
CLEF KNOBLE. 
COPY OF LETTER OF JANUARY 31, 1966, FROM 
GERALD F. MUNITZ TO CLIFF KNOBLE 

Dear Mr. KNOBLE: Although there cannot 
be any justification for our callous treat- 
ment of you, I sincerely hope you will never- 
theless be compassionate in passing judg- 
ment upon us. 

In investigating our failure to reply to 
your letter, and more important, to get an- 
other dividend paid in re Tucker, I plead 
two complex matters before the court of 
appeals (petitions for certoriari will prob- 
ably be filed with the U.S. Supreme Court), 
the filing and consummation of various cases 
in Federal Court, and the miscellaneous, 
time-consuming problems incident to the 
conduct of our Office. Although it is flatter- 
ing to be called in on the tough cases, we 
have yet to ind a solution to a difficult prob- 
lem other than through careful research and 
preparation. 

Nate Yorke has in his possession the sum 
of approximately $656,000.00. Of this sum, 
$581,880.00 is invested in short term US. 
Treasury notes so that the estate can earn 
some interest. Since it required $217,814.00 
to effect a 25% distribution to creditors, it 
would appear that creditors will receive sub- 
stantial additional dividends on their respec- 
tive claims. (A good lawyer never makes an 
absolute commitment.) 
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Now that your spirits are perked up, the 
question which I am sure is on the tip of 
your tongue is “When will I see more of this 
money?” Even if I have to do it myself, 
I'll try to have a fourth dividend paid by 
April 15, 1966. 

You should note that since February 1965, 
when the last dividend was paid, we have 
resolved certain disputed claims so that the 
amount necessary to pay a 25% dividend will 
be substantially more than $217,814.00. Our 
best estimate—and it’s really a guess—is that 
it will take between $300,000.00 and $325,- 
000.00 to effect a 25% dividend. 

I hope this finds you well and that the con- 
tents of this letter are satisfactory. 

JERRY MUNITZ. 


SENATOR METCALF. ADDRESSES 
CONSERVATIONISTS AT WENAT- 
CHEE, WASH. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, our col- 
league, the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF] gave the principal ad- 
dress at the Conservation Congress of 
the Pacific Northwest in Wenatchee, 
Wash., on March 7. I was privileged to 
be there to hear his excellent speech. 

In his address, Senator METCALF has 
some sound advice for all of us who are 
seriously concerned with the conserva- 
tion, wise management, orderly develop- 
ment, and highest possible use of the 
natural resources with which we are 
blessed. y 

His point is that the day is coming fast 
when conservationists, can no longer 
afford the luxury of conflict among 
themselves. He put it this way: 

The great national effort to preserve and 
develop outdoor recreation and fish and 
wildlife resources, to protect our vital water- 
sheds, to harvest our renewable natural re- 
sources, to clean up our air and water, will 
succeed only as we maintain a united con- 
servation front. 

We differ in specifics perhaps, but we must 
never yield to temptation to destroy the 
whole program because we cannot achieve 
a special advantage for our own special 
interests, 


Senator METCALF knows what he is 
talking about. He has been in the fore- 
front of the conservation movement in 
Congress for 14 years, and has been cited 
for distinguished service to conservation 
by the five major national conservation 
organizations—the Izaak Walton: League 
of America, the National Parks Associa- 
tion, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute. As the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] said in introducing Senator MET- 
CALF, he has given conservation “a voice, 
a vote—and velocity.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his speech, made at the Wenatchee 
Conservation Congress be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Last year it was my privilege to speak at 
the Fontana Roundup, in North Carolina. 
It has become one of the principal gather- 
ings of persons who share a concern with 
natural resources. I am honored to be a 
part of another regional conference which 
in its short life has already become recog- 
nized as a significant contribution, nation- 
ally, to the discussion of opie oer 
matters, 
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You have mustered here almost as im- 
pressive a galaxy of experts and practition- 
ers of the political arts as could be gathered 
before a joint hearing of those tremendously 
important committees headed by Washing- 
tonians, Senator Jackson’s Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, on.which I serve, 
and Senator Magnuson’s Commerce Com- 
mittee: 

It is typical of the man ho introduced me 
to talk of my awards and not his own. 
There is a curious paradox about, Senator 
Magnuson that takes a long time to under- 
stand. On the one hand he is responsible 
for some monumental achievements of 
which river development is just one. Few 
know his role as founder of the National 
Science Foundation or the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. The same can be said of 
his guiding role in Civil Rights legislation, 
Educational Television, Nuclear Shipping, 
the Communications satellite, and so on. 
On the other hand, he works so quietly and 
effectively and efficiently that little is known 
of his leadership role. 

The perceptive observer must analyze it 
this way: the Senator has a deep commit- 
ment to progress in many diverse flelds. He 
is a problem solver, whether it be human 
rights or conservation or education—and he 
can do better with a problem than any man 
I have ever observed in the Senate. Wash- 
ington State is noted for its natural re- 
sources, ‘one of the finest is Senator 
Magnuson. 

Let me say that those of us who are sin- 
cerely interested in the conservation, wise 
Management, orderly development and 
highest possible use of our natural resources 
appreciate the fact that Washington has sent 
Tom Foley to work with us. 

Before he was elected to the House’ of 
Representatives I knew Tom as an effective 
member of the staff of Senator Scoop Jack- 
son and of the Senate Interior Committee. 
He made a name for himself in his first term 
as the leader of a group of House members 
from the Northwest who fought to protect 
the resources of the Columbia River ànd its 
tributaries against the threat ol @iversion 
to the Southwest. 

Tom was a sponsor of the bill Fader ing 
additional power generating facilities at 
Grand Coulee—which is still the largest sin- 
gle public works project ever authorized ‘in 
the west, 

I would like to pay my special respects to 
Be sponsor of this Congress, Publisher Wil- 

fred. Woods of the Wenatchee Daily World. 
You people from the sundown side of the 
slope know his accomplishments. I want 
you to know that we easterners, from Mon- 
tana, know. of the impetus which Wilfred 
Woods, and his father before him, have given 
to development of this region for decades. 
For you from the remote eastern seaboard 
who may not have heard, one of the greate 
est conservation. stories of all time, well told 
in George Sundborg’s Hail Columbia is the 
story which had its setting here. It is the 
moving account of how Rufus Woods and 
Jimmy O’Sullivan provided the drive deter- 
mination. and tenacity that made Grand 
Coulee Dam a reality. 

The Columbia is harnessed now working 
for the development of the Pacific North- 
west and entire nation. There are other 
conservation matters though which are no 
less urgent today than Grand Coulee’ Dam 
was thirty years ago. And you Wilfred Woods 
are providing the leadership the focus the 
public understanding which will transform 
the problems into accomplishments. 

Every age has its hallmark. There is 
some catch phrase to designate almost every 
decade—The Gay Nineties, The’ Mauve 
Decade, The Roaring Twenties and The Jazz 
Age. The Thirties had bread lines, the dust 
bowl, the decade of the forgotten men, 
Some of the recent periods have had hall- 
marks too—so many designations, neither 
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authentie nor artificial; that no one label 
will fit. 

But surely one of these decades is going 
to be designated The Decade of Conserva- 
tion. And it may well be the present years 
of the Sixties. a 

Interior Secretary Udall designated the 
88th Congress—the one that convened in 
January of 1963—as the Conservation Con- 
gress. And President Johnson has said that 
this past Congress—the 89th—did more for 
conservation than any Congress in history. 

Secretary Udall was pointing to the pas- 
sage of such legislation as the Wilderness 
Act, the Water Resources Planning Act, 
creation of the Job Corps, and significant 
additions to our system of national parks— 
including Canyon ‘Lands National Park, the 
Cape Cod Seashore, Point Reyes National 
Seashore and Padre Island National Park. 

In the 89th Congress, President Johnson’s 
statement was inspired, among other ac- 
complishments by significant improvements 
in existing laws aimed at cleaning up our air 
and water. There was another Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, this one to help local 
and state governments become full part- 
ners—as they must—in planning to meet 
national water needs. 

The Water Quality Act established a new 
water pollution control administration in 
the Department of Health; Education, and 
Welfare. 

The Water Resources Recreation Act es- 
tablished a uniform policy for fish and wild- 
life benefits in multipurpose dams. 

The 89th Congress also voted to create the 
Assateague National Seashore in Maryland 
and Virginia, which will preserve in its nat- 
ural condition the largest remaining unde- 
veloped area between Cape Hatteras and Cape 
Cod: 

Mrs. Johnson’s pet. project, the Highway 
Beautification Act, also was passed in the 
89th Congress. It will require the removal 
of unsightly billboards and auto junkyards 
from the interstate and primary road system 
of the nation. 

So we are certainly trying to make the 
1960s the Decade of Conservation. Perhaps 
we're trying too hard. 

Conservation has been.so well advertised, 
so well sold in these past few years that it is 
a popular item. Today, everybody is wear- 
ing a conservation badge. 

As you can tell from the diversity of legis- 
lation that has a conservation label, we 
Americans are going to conserve forests, soil, 
birds, fish and wildlife, metals, oil, water, 
coal, wilderness and probably a lot of other 
things I’ve neglected to list. In the name ot 
conservation it is proposed that we dam some 
of the best fishing streams left in this con- 
tinent—and that we preserve these same 
streams as free-flowing rivers. We are go- 
ing to protect the Wilderness—and develop 
the wild places for mass recreation. We are 
going to protect wildlife, but we are going 
to poison wolves and kill coyotes and eagles 
and scatter pesticides indiscriminately. For 
everything we Americans favor in the name 


of conservation, we also favor the opposite. 


It all depends on whom you talk to last. 

On discussing conservation we tend to con- 
fuse two rather different aspects of the use 
of our natural resources. The concept of 
conservation When applied to renewable re- 
sources,—soil, water, and forest, for exam- 
ple, might mean the use of the resource on 
a sustained yield basis. In other words, use 
at a rate and under such conditions that, 
on the average, the resource is replaced as 
fast as it is utilized. 

When applied to nonrenewable resources, 
the metals, oil and coal, for example, con- 
servation might be described as orderly de- 
velopment without waste. 

These simple definitions do not cover all 
cases but for the present discussion I wish 
to emphasize the basic issues and the ideas 
that are relatively unconfused by these 
other complications. y f 
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Our chief renewable resource, of course, 
is water. Most important, though water is 
constantly flowing to the oceans, is being 
replaced by rainfall. The amount of water 
which falls each year as precipitation aver- 
ages about thirty inches for the continental 
United States. That is, the water falling 
annually on the United States as precipita- 
tion would cover the whole area of the coun- 
try to a depth of about two and one half 
feet. Montana’s annual precipitation is 
about half of that, 14.8 inches and Nevada 
has 8. So we in the West have lived with 
the water shortage as a historical fact of 
life. 

But in 1965 in New York the prophecy of 
II Kings 2:19-22 came to pass. It is the 
one that reads: “The situation of this city 
is pleasant as my Lord seeth; but the water 
is naught and the ground is barren.” It is 
incredible that the largest city in the rich- 
est nation in the world in the scientific 
twentieth century would order waiters un- 
der the penalty of prosecution not to serve 
a glass of water to a restaurant patron un- 
less he asked for it. Yet that is what hap- 
pened in the summer of 1965 in New York 
City. It is inconceivable that men com- 
pletely surrounded by water would expe- 
rience the same sort of water shortage that 
we have known in the West for many years. 
The water shortage, of course, was not con- 
fined to New York City. The entire North- 
east section of the U.S. and some areas in 
the Midwest and the South suffered a most 
serious drought that year. But all pointed 
up our needs for conservation and wise use 
of our water resources and better methods of 
preserving this valuable resource. 

The chief reason for water shortage is pol- 
lution. Probably the history of the human 
race could be written in mud. The battle 
against silt, today’s and yesterday's chief pol- 
lutant, is a never ceasing one. Too thin to 
plow and too thick to pump” is a descrip- 
tion of the Missouri but also applies to many 
other rivers of America. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower has estimated that 
from colonial days until the end of the dust 
bowl, the average depth of America’s top- 
soil was reduced by one half as a result of 
erosion, mud and water pollution. 

This lost soil not only grew no crops but 
clogged rivers, silted-in dams and harbors, 
choked aquatic plants, destroyed domestic 
water supplies and killed enormous quan- 
tities of fish, both fresh water and salt water, 
and oysters and clams. 

Today we are doing a much better job of 
retarding soil erosion and the water run-off. 
Better irrigation methods, re-seeding of dam- 
aged plains and denuded slopes, better under- 
standing of the importance of our national 
forests as watershed protectors, have all con- 
tributed to control of soil and silt pollu- 
tion. The of the Soil Conservation 
Act in 1935 and its local administration was 
& landmark in this program. 

But we no sooner solved the problem of 
siltation and soil pollution than we began 
to realize the problem of pollution by in- 
dustrial and municipal wastes. 

After we have used the water for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes, it goes down 
the drain into the sewer. We have water 
treatment plants for about 125 million peo- 
ple in the United States, but only a part 
of the communities treat the water before 
it is discharged back into the rivers. 

That is the major problem that con- 
fronted New York City. Upstream areas on 
the Hudson discharged raw sewage into the 
river and the people of New York had to 
watch the Hudson flow by the city with 
thousands of gallons of polluted water while 
they thirsted for domestic water. 

The same is true all over the United 
States, - Industrial and sanitary pollution 
has spoiled every major river basin in 
America, 


The Potomac, flowing by Washington, 
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D. C., our national Capital and national 
showplace, is a stinking sewer. The Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Columbia, the Ar- 
kansas, the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
the other great river systems are all pol- 
luted by industrial and domestic waste so 
that they are unfit for bathing and swim- 
ming, their fish population is decimated, 
and their waters must be chlorinated and 
treated for use for domestic purposes. 

In a pun on the title of a best seller by 
John Kenneth Galbraith some have re- 
ferred to America’s use of its river system 
as “The Effluent Society”. This play on 
words is so serious as to be not very amus- 
ing. 

Lake Erie is now a dead lake because of 
pollution; it not only is endangering the 
health and welfare of the people in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana, but 
it has destroyed the commercial fishing in- 
dustry, the recreational facilities and the 
domestic use of that water. 

Lake Tahoe, now a deep blue crystal clear 
lake may be ruined forever if the residents, 
the builders, the developers and the gam- 
bling casinos do not agree on effective meth- 
ods of disposal of sewage. The beautiful 
blue will soon become a murky green be- 
cause of the algae which thrive on these 
pollutant materials. 

The storied beauty of San Francisco Bay 
is still there but its waters have long ago 
ceased to support the oysters and the shrimp 
that were famous gourmet dishes in the 
San Francisco restaurants. Today dead fish 
washed up on its beaches and warning signs 
of “Danger, Pollution” characterize this fa- 
mous waterfront. 

These are Only examples of what is hap- 
pening all over America. In many commu- 
nities you cannot turn on your faucet with- 
out getting a glass of water that has a head 
on it like the best of beer, I remember 
& cartoon of some hunters lost in the woods, 
finally they came to a great mass of foam 
where the detergents had piled up and they 
said “Thank goodness we are back in ciyili- 
zation”. This was due to the fact that de- 
tergents then in use were not soluble in 
most municipal waste disposal systems. 
Then Congress acted to require that sewage 
treatment plants take care of the detergents 
and the manufacturing companies are now 
putting on the market soft detergents that 
can comply with the law and be absorbed 
in the bacteria treatment plant provided 
by most modern cities. 

Another source of pollution is the com- 
bination of storm sewers and sanitary sewers, 
It is estimated that it will cost about eight 
billion dollars to convert the combination 
of sanitary and storm sewers to a system 
that will take care of the storm run off and 
at the same time will not flood their treat- 
ment plant. The Federal government is 
prepared to assist by matching funds in 
these programs. 

Today with our waterways befouled by 
silt, by industrial wastes and by sewages 
and pesticides we have to ask ourselves about 
the costs of taking care of these problems 
so that we can have quality water, we can 
have sparkling streams, swimming beaches 
and fishing areas. The price today is high, 
but it must be paid, on the local, state and 
federal level. 

Of course, another conservation area is 
the land. Robert Frost said in his poem 
for the inauguration of President Kennedy, 
“The people belonged to the land long 
before the land belonged to the people”. 
Today many people live in an urban sprawl 
of traffic tangles, polluted air in real estate 
developments, lands scarred by real estate 
developments and menaced by poverty and 
crime. This is a description of many an 
American city. 

Many years ago when conservation had 
barely gotten off the ground, Uncle Joe 
Cannon, the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
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Representatives, issued an ultimatum Not 
one cent for scenery’’. President Johnson, 
when he signed the Assateague Seashore 
Bill, a few years ago, said that Cannon’s 
Law was repealed. But long before it was 
repealed, a new doctrine had been declared. 

The United States government conducted 
the first census of this country in 1790. The 
government census-takers found that only 
four percent of Americans lived in cities. 
For the 96 percent who did not, the idea 
of a grand holiday was a trip to town to 
enjoy the noise and excitement of crowds 
and commerce. 

But that was 1790. 

Today, almost one hundred and eighty 
years later, two-thirds of Americans live in 
the cities and the suburbs. In their leisure 
time they have a mighty urge to get away 
from the city and out to the lakes and the 
woods or their favorite fishing spot. 

But as the population has grown and 
cities have sprawled, there is less and less 
unspoiled countryside to get to—fewer lakes 
not crowded. The process of getting to these 
gems in the great outdoors has become in- 
creasingly expensive, unpleasant and incon- 
venient. Since World War II, as the in- 
come, leisure time and mobility of the 
American population has increased, the rush 
to the great outdoors has taken on the di- 
mensions of a stampede. 

The outdoor recreation needs of the Amer- 
ican people can be met in our time only if 
we now deliberately strive to meet them. 

Outdoor recreation is a public good for 
which the nation, its states and local gov- 
ernments and the private sector all share 
responsibility. However, because the task is 
so large and so complex, the federal govern- 
ment has agreed to provide national leader- 
ship. 

The opportunity to participate in a vari- 
ety of outdoor recreation activities is, for 
various reasons, y distributed 
among the people of our nation. For ex- 
ample, in the crowded eastern seaboard area, 
the opportunity is rapidly being restricted 
in variety and reduced in quality. 

The forces affecting the situation fre- 
quently are beyond the control of the local 
governments. Many instances have exceeded 
the financial resources of the states them- 
selves. For this reason, the federal govern- 
ment has an interest in the development of 
these recreational opportunities in these 
areas. 

Congress authorized the creation of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 1962—a 
bureau which is developing a nationwide 
Outdoor recreation Plan to guide future in- 
vestment of public funds. As a first step 
under the new plan, Congress in 1964 en- 
acted the Land and Water Conservation fund 
to supply national aid to states and local 
governments. 

One of President Johnson’s great conserva- 
tion addresses included these words: 

“We have always prided ourselves as being 
not only America the strong and America the 
free, but America the beautiful. Today, that 
beauty isin danger. The water we drink, the 
food we eat, the very air that we breathe 
are treated with pollution. Our parks are 
overcrowded. Our green flelds and dense 
forests are disappearing. Once the battle is 
lost and our natural splendor is destroyed, 
it can never be recaptured, and once man can 
no longer walk with beauty or wonder at na- 
ture, his spirit will wither and his sustenance 
be wasted”. 

Those words of President Johnson under- 
score the need for comprehensive planning 
and development. 

Because of the cosmopolitan features which 
I mentioned, conservation is now a political 
issue. 

For example, many of the national conser- 
vation organizations testified in favor of 
Knowles Dam in Montana because it would 
inundate an area that is relatively unimpor- 
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tant for conservation purposes. The storage 
in this reach of the river would prevent the 
construction of other dams on areas which 
the fish and wildlife people feel are more 
important, 

The same was true at the Bruce’s Eddy 
Dam where the conservationists tried to stop 
the authorization because of the damage to 
the salmon run. 

Boaters and fishermen find themselves at 
odds over the use of limited water resources. 
Wilderness proponents are at odds with rec- 
reationists who want to drive, not walk 
to the quiet places that are beyond the 
road’s end. Hunters want to enter the na- 
tional parks and traditional park enthu- 
siasts are dead set against such a proposal. 

Because of this widespread conflict of con- 
servation, there is urgent need for com- 
promise. 

Let me put it bluntly, 

The great national efforts to preserve and 
develop outdoor recreation and fish and wild- 
life resources, to protect our vital watersheds 
and use our water to its best advantage, to 
harvest our renewable natural resources, to 
clean up our air and water will succeed only 
if we can maintain a united conservation 
front. We differ im specifics perhaps, but 
we must never yield to temptation to destroy 
the whole program because we cannot 
achieve a special advantage for our own spe- 
cial interest. 

We must recognize that the public domain 
is a national asset. The national forest and 
Bureau of Land Management lands belong 
to all the people. They are there for the 
mining development, for timber manage- 
ment, for grazing and for recreation, for fish 
and wildlife and above all else, as a part of 
our precious watersheds. 

We conservationists can no longer enjoy 
the luxury of conflict among ourselves over 
the use of our land and water; We cannot 
permit fragile lands to be overgrazed; we 
cannot have our last remaining power sites 
underdeveloped; we must stop poisoning the 
water we drink and the air we breath or else 
we need not fear the atomic bomb because 
we will all go out as in T. S. Eliot’s poem, 
The Hollowmen“.— Not with a bang but 
with a whimper”. Thank you very much. 


SS 


AMERICAN LAW STUDENTS’ CON- 
VENTION ENDORSES TUITION 
TAX CREDIT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, when 
the American Bar Association held its 
annual convention in Montreal in August 
1966, the American Law Students Asso- 
ciation met in Montreal for the same 
purpose. This organization, founded by 
the American Bar Association in 1949, 
represents American law students from 
every State of the Union. 

At that convention, the house of dele- 
gates of the American Law Students As- 
sociation unanimously endorsed a resolu- 
tion supporting tax relief for the ex- 
penses of higher education. I have re- 
introduced my bill, S. 835, in the 90th 
Congress and ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of John P, Hederman, 
president of the American Law Students 
Association, and the resolution of that 
association be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN Law STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Ill, March 3, 1967. 
Senator ABRAHAM: RIBICOFF; 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D:C. 

Dran SENATOR RIBICOFF: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of a resolution which was unani- 
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mously passed by the House of Delegates at 
the American Law Student Association at our 
annual meeting in Montréal. As you are 
aware, law students are concerned with the 
increasing costs of education. The possibil- 
ity of some form of tax relief is most appeal- 
ing to the students and most assuredly to 
their parents. 

While the resolution was proposed by law 
students I am sure the underlying motive is 
indicative of all students in the United 
States. I sincerely hope that resolution will 
be of some assistance in your efforts to obtain 
tax relief for educational costs. 

On behalf of the American Law Student 
Association I would like to thank you for 
your efforts in this direction, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. HEDERMAN. 


RESOLUTION—TAx RELIEF FoR STUDENTS 

Whereas the future strength of our Nation 
lies in the education received by our coun- 
try’s youth; and 

Whereas a college education is today a 
necessity for all who would make a full con- 
tribution to society, not a luxury to be en- 
joyed by a few, and 

Whereas freedom to obtain an education 
requires freedom of choice based upon ability 
rather than economic necessity, and 

Whereas the steeply rising cost of college 
education endangers the quality and avail- 
rar A of this education to America’s youth, 
an 


Whereas as the expanding student popula- 
tion and the effect of the advancing fron- 
tiers of knowledge will continue to cause 
these costs to increase; and 

Whereas money spent on education is an 
investment in our nation’s future, and 

Whereas scholarships and college loan pro- 
grams may mitigate but cannot solve this 
3 for growing numbers of Americans; 
an 


Whereas the proposals to give tax credit or 
deduction for higher education expenses 
sponsored by 38 Senators of both political 
parties, would give needed tax relief to 
Americans attempting to meet these neces- 
sary expenses; Á 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American 
Law Student Association hereby endorses the 
principle of providing tax relief to reflect the 
expenses of higher education and respect- 
fully calls upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact such a proposal as needed 
measure to promote the growth and strength 
of America and relieve a growing hardship 
for her citizens; and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 


the United States. 


FAIR IS FAIR—IRS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
for a number of years, I have received 
many letters critical of IRS practices, as 
exposed at hearings of the Subcommittee 
“= Administrative Practice and Proce- 

ure. 

Recently, I received a letter commend- 
ing the IRS, and I want to bring it to 
the attention of the Senate also. I am 
delighted to hear from taxpayers who 
are receiving courteous and fair treat- 
ment. As I have said many times before, 
IRS has many efficient, courteous, and 
loyal employees. 

J agree with the author of the letter 
that if all employees of the IRS were 
like the two mentioned in his letter, we 
would not have to conduct the type of 
investigation we are conducting. The 
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two employees mentioned, Mr. Kenneth 

Gibbs and Mrs. Irene O. Mitchell, are to 

be commended for their courtesy and 

service to Mr. Wirt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROANOKE, VA., 
February 16, 1967. 

Senator EDWARD V. LONG, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sm: I have been following with interest 
the transcripts of the hearings you have been 
conducting on the various government agen- 
cies including the Internal Revenue Service. 
I think you are doing a wonderful service to 
our country, but the purpose of my letter is 
a little different to the majority of the ones 
you receive, I would think, fac 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
point out an experience I have had with the 
Internal Revenue Service that is quite differ- 
ent. Last year my wife and I had difficulty 
with our returns. We filed separately and 
ran afoul of the regulations covering this 
matter. We received a notice calling our at- 
tention to this matter and we requested that 
the records be sent to Roanoke, Va., for audit 
there. Mr. Kenneth Gibbs, Revenue Agent in 
Roanoke, went over the return with me and 
pointed out where I had made our mistakes. 
He is a young man and very considerate and 
kind, but also did a fine job of representing 
the government in this matter. The amount 
of the difference was not high, but I later 
asked Mrs. Irene O. Mitchell in the office to 
help me with setting this up in installments. 
She was most Kind in handling this matter 
with me, even called Richmond once or twice 
when my payments went astray. This agency 
has received much publicity, about things 
that have gone wrong and I thought that you 
would like to hear that our people here in 
Roanoke, Va., are very considerate and treat 
everyone like they would like to be treated. 
They make the pain of paying much more 
bearable. If all their employees were like 
the two I have mentioned above you would 
not be having to conduct the type of inves- 
tigation you are. As an American Citizen 
and Virginian I would like you to know you 
have my best wishes in the future. 

Sincerely, 
E. S. WIRT, Jr, 


— — — 


THE COMING MISSION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
a copyrighted article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 25, 1967, released 
today, Mr. Stewart Alsop has written one 
of the most absorbing and provocative 
articles I have read on the nature of 
the war in Vietnam, the obstacles we face 
there, and some of the grim alternatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Alsop’s article entitled “Vietnam—The 
President’s Next Big Decision,” be print- 
ed in the Recor. I commend it to 
Members of Congress and to the people 
of this country who are bearing the ever- 
increasing burden of this incredible and 
tragic war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: THE PRESIDENT’s Next BiG 
Decision 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The American military in Vietnam have a 

consuming. passion for briefing reporters. 
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Most of these endless briefings are both tedi- 
ous and uninformative, But a briefing I got 
from a handsome, high-ranking officer at 
Marine headquarters in Danang succinctly 
highlighted the two most important facts 
about the Vietnamese war. 

We have four missions here,” the Marine 
Officer said briskly. “The first is to establish 
secure bases. No sweat, already done. The 
second is to search out and destroy the 
enemy main forces. We'll have completed 
this mission by the end of 1967—maybe 
sooner.” His voice reflected an absolute 
confidence. 

“Then what?” 

“Our third mission is to pacify the popu- 
lated areas along the coast, make them se- 
cure from the V.C., and our fourth mission“ 
suddenly his voice sounded less confident— 
“is to prepare the way so eventually the 
South Vietnamese can take over from us.“ 

“How long will that take?“ 

Maybe five years, maybe ten, maybe long- 
er—but for God's sake don’t quote me.” He 
paused, then added, The trouble is they're 
after a quick fix back in Washington, and 
there just isn’t any. 

The Marine officer's brisk initial confidence 
underlines the first important fact about the 
war in Vietnam— the fact that the American 
forces are rapidly winning the war they were 
sent there to fight, This war is being fought 
mostly in the jungles and the lightly popu- 
lated areas north of Saigon and inland from 
the coast. It is the war against the enemy 
“main forces.” ? 

According to Army intelligence estimates, 
the main forces consist of between 160 and 
180 battalions, each with 500 men at full 
strength, well armed largely with Chinese 
copies of Russian infantry weapons. More 
than half the main forces are North Viet- 
namese regular soldiers; the rest are hard- 
core Viet Cong. ‘ Unless every combat com- 
mander I interviewed on a recent trip to 
Vietnam is optimistic to the point of insan- 
ity, this war is being won. The main forces 
are being destroyed as effective fighting units. 

The Marine officer’s sudden loss of confi- 
dence underlines the second important fact 
about the war in Vietnam—the fact that an- 
other war is going on there, and that this 
second war is not being won. This is the war 
against the Viet Cong “infrastructure” for 
control of South Vietnam’s 2,500 or so vil- 
lages: The infrastructure is the Communist 
shadow-government, and in much of South 
Vietnam it is the real government, collecting 
taxes, recruiting ruthlessly, exercising an in- 
creasingly harsh discipline. 

The war to paclify“ the villages has been 
almost wholly the responsibility of the Sai- 
gon government's armed forces. Even where 
the Saigon government force are physically 
in control of an area, the infrastructure still 
operates, like a grim and murderous ghost, 
constantly making its presence known in 
ways brilliantly calculated to convince the 
people that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment cannot guarantee their security. In 
much of the Mekong Delta, a vast semi 
swamp swarming with people, the infrastruc- 
ture is actually stronger than it was a year 
ago. 

This is Why—barring a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war—President Johnson is soon 
going to have to make a crucial decision. He 
is going to have to decide whether American 
troops should be given the mission of pacify- 
ing the delta and the other heavily populated 
areas along the coast, ‘ z 

Tħis looming decision, which only the 
President can make, is at least as important 
as his decisions in 1965: to bomb North Viet- 
nam, and to send U.S. combat troops to South 
Vietnam. Experienced American civilian of- 
ficials in Saigon believe that if U.S. forces 
are given the pacification mission, our total 
troop commitment is certain to increase dras- 
tically. They also believe that the very na- 
ture of the war will change, that the Ameri- 
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can Army will become, in effect, a semi- 
permanent army of occupation, and that 
South Vietnam will be an American colony 
in all but name. 

For such reasons the President's two chief 
civilian advisers on the conduct of the war 
Secretary of Defense Robert MeNamara and 
White House aide Robert Komer—both op- 
pose giving American forces the pacification 
mission. But many respected military men 
argue that U.S. forces must pacify the popu- 
lated areas. Their logic is simple: “The 
South Vietnamese can't do the job. There- 
fore Americans must do the job, or the war 
will never end.” And the President’s under- 
standable eagerness to get the war over with 
before November, 1968, is so great that in 
Saigon the pressure from the White House 
is known as the blowtorch.” This is why 
the argument of the military men, as often 
in the past, may in the end prevail. 

But can Americans do the job? The place 
to look for an answer to this question is in 


the area around the Marine headquarters in 
Danang. The Marines have had an explicit 


mission to pacify this area — except for one 
experimental Army battalion in the delta, 
only the Marines have been assigned this 
mission. For going on two years now they 
have worked earnestly at the task. “Marines 
have learned,” says a. Danang press release, 
“that to win this war they must not only 
liberate the people, they must also win their 
hearts and trust.” G 

To “liberate, the people“ —that is, pacify 
the villages—the Marines have developed a 
special, technique, whieh they call “County 
Fair.“ They surround a village by surprise, 
at night, and then move into it at first light 
with a detachment of Vietnamese army or 
Police. All the people are herded into a tent, 
or other central place. All those attempting 
to escape are shot, of course. In one County 
Fair last year 45 Viet Cong were killed and 
17 captured. 

When the shooting ends, County Fair be- 
gings. Concerts are given, and movies shown, 


to keep the villagers entertained. Marine 


dentists move through the crowd, treating 
bad teeth. A hearty meal is served—fried 
chicken and ice cream, perhaps, While. all 
this is going on, the ‘“‘yc-s’’—those suspected 
of being Viet Cong—are put under guard 
and bundled off to interrogation camps. In 
a hard-core village, most males of military 
age end up in the ve-s category. At the end 
of the day the women, children and old men 
who are left are given 80 piastres apiece— 
about 50 cents—and. allowed to return to 
their houses, Then the Marines move on. 

It is worth trying to imagine what a County 
Fair in àn American town might be like. 
This exercise in imagination will suggest why 
it has always been immensely difficult for a 
foreign army to deal with a well-organized, 
deeply entrenched guerrilla movement. 

Imagine, then, huge, smelly, alien men 
with strangely shaped eyes, averaging about 
eight feet tall, moving into an American 
town by surprise, at dawn, shooting all those 
who attempt to escape, and herding the rest 
of the people into the town hall or the movie 
house. Imagine the foreign music and en- 
tertainment, the strange, rich food, the enor- 
mous dentists moving through the crowd, 
peering into people’s mouths and, despite 
their protests, smilingly pulling out their 

th. Imagine seeing almost all the young 
men of the town loaded into trucks and taken 
away, while the women and children and old 
men are each given 50 cents and allowed to 
return to their homes. 

‘What would be the reaction of the people 
ofan American town? Would they really give 
the big alien men “their hearts and trust’? 
Unless it is supposed that the people in a 
Vietnamese village are totally unlike the 
people of an American town—or any other 
town on earth—the question answers Itself. 

The Marines are full of good will and good 
deeds—they repair roads, build schools, dis- 
tribute “maternity kits” to mothers, and 
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smiles and candy to children. They go to 
great lengths to avoid bombing population 
centers (contrary to the myth, a bombed- 
out village is a very rare sight in South 
Vietnam), and as a matter of policy they 
accept casualties to avoid even the appear- 
ance of brutality to the civilian population. 

Yet the fact remains: There is a deadly in- 
compatibility between winning “the hearts 
and trust” of the villagers, and killing, cap- 
turing, or carting off to interrogation centers 
most of the village's young men. The basic 
job of the Marines, after all, is not to dis- 
tribute midwife kits but to kill or capture 
the V.C. That, as the Marines say, “is the 
name of the game,” In, the heavily popu- 
lated areas it is a confusing game. “We'll 
zap the bastards,” said a young Marine 
officer, describing his plans for clearing a 
village which had already been cleared once, 
then reinfiltrated by the ViCi but ran 
trouble is we don’t know who to zap.“ 
evitably the wrong people sometimes a 
zapped, and this does not help to win “the 
hearts and trust” of the survivors. 

The Marines, who are unaccustomed to 
failure, make hopeful public noises about 
the progress they have made in accomplish- 
ing their pacification mission. But all you 
really have to do it to examine their own 
statistics to see why. the Marine officer 
quoted above made his gloomy forecast of 
“maybe five years, Jmayne ten, maybe 
longer“; and also why, if American forces 
are assigned the pacification mission in the 
delta, a big American Army is likely to be 
bogged down in Vietnam for a generation 
or more. 

The Marines claimed, when I Was in Da- 
nang, that, of 169 vill. in the area under 
their control, about 40 had been ‘80 percent 
pacified” since the Marines began arriving 
in March, 1965. There are about 2,500 vil- 
lages in South Vietnam, and I remarked jok- 
ingly to one officer that, at this rate, it 
would take them about 89 years: to pacify 
the country. He didn’t. smile. “Oh, no,” 
he said, “I don’t think it Will take that long.” 
It may not take that long, but if you drive 
from Danang to Hoi An, à provincial capital 
that is a 40-minute Jeep ride away, you be- 
gin to sense why it could take a very long 
time. The road was only recently opened 
for traffic, and on the day I made the trip 
some Viet Cong had been throwing grenades 
at a convoy up ahead. Off to one side, a 
company of Marines was engaged in a brisk 
fire fight with the V.O. near a village. 

In Hoi An, an Army major who was an 
“adviser” to the province chief said that the 
day before he and the chief had visited one 
of the. 80-percent-pacified villages. Just in 
time, the chief had noticed there was no 
one in the streets, a sure sign that the V.C. 
had moved back in. They made a fast U-turn 
in their Jeep and got out, with bullets 
whistling about their heads. 

Clearly an area which is.80 percent pacified 
remains 20 percent unpacified. “To tell you 
the truth,” said a Marine officer in a moment 
of candor during that drive to Hoi An, “we 
can’t really say that any place around here 
is really pacified. As soon as we move out, 
the V.C. moves right back in.“ 

The pacification mission is, in short, a 
hideously difficult mission for American 
troops to perform. In the opinion of many 
wise and knowledgeable people—military as 
well as civilian, Vietnamese as well as Ameri- 
can—it is an impossible mission for American 
troops to perform. 

A brilliant young State Department man 
who has been in Vietnam, off and on, for four 
years, says, “The American combat troops 
are doing a wonderful job fighting the main 
forces out in the boondocks. But in the 
populated areas they’re like blind giants, 
stumbling about among pygmies, stepping on 
some and killing them, being pinched and 
pricked and bitten by others. Only the Viet- 
namese can root the Viet Cong out of the 
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villages, and they've got to learn how—that's 
the only way this war can be won.” 

An articulate Vietnamese village priest in 
the delta, who has been twice wounded in 
battles with the Viet Cong, says, “You Ameri- 
cans must fight the big battles, but the 
pacification of the villages must be left to 
the Vietnamese. Otherwise it will be the 
French story all over again. If you Ameri- 
cans move into the villages, you will occupy 
us, like the French, and then you will surely 
lose.” 

All this suggests why virtually all the 
senior American civilian officials in both 
Washington and Saigon are resisting the 
military impulse to commit large numbers 
of American troops to the pacification mis- 
sion in the delta. A compromise plan has 
been adopted, which calls for sending a 
maximum of five U.S. infantry battalions 
into the delta this year, to hit the Viet Cong’s 
main base areas along the coast and in the 
Plain of Reeds, west of Saigon. But the 
main part of the job of pacifying the villages 
will be left to the Vietnamese. 

The Vietnamese army, idiotically trained 
by Americans as a small cumbersome replica 
of the big, cumbersome American Army, will 
be retrained as a People's Army.” Its men 

be taught the techniques of “civic ac- 
tion”—building roads and schoolhouses, per- 
haps even distributing midwife kits, smiles 
and candy. The soldiers will be paid and 
ted enough so that they do not have to steal 
chickens from the villagers in order to get a 
square meal, and they will be brought out of 
their barracks, into the villages, to protect 
the villagers from the guerrillas. 

Under the Vietnamese army’s protection, a 
thousand or more 59-man, all-Vietnamese 
Revolutionary Development teams“ will 
move into the villages, teaching the villagers 
to work together for their owm economic ad- 
vantage and for security against the V. O. 
These R. D. teams“ will have the main job 
of identifying and rooting out the V. OC. in- 
frastructure in the villages. Gradually—if 
the new plan works—the authority of the 
Saigon. government will spread throughout 
the populated areas, while the V.C. shadow- 
government fades away. Meanwhile, on the 
American side, the direction of the pacifica- 
tion program will remain firmly in civilian 
hands. 

That is the scenario. Will it work? In 
the past, numerous similar plans for pacify- 
ing the Vietnamese countryside have been 
attempted. All of them have failed. Aware 
of this, the U.S. civilian officials who are 
chiefly responsible for the new plan are 
blowing no advance trumpets. But they cite 
certain reasons why this plan just might work 
where the others have failed. 

First, there is beginning to be a hope—a 
faint but growing hope—that by the end of 
this year there may actually be a legitimate 
civilian government in Saigon, with real na- 
tional roots. This is the sine qua non. 
There will also be village and hamlet elec- 
tions this year, which will give the local 
village chiefs, hitherto Saigon appointees, a 
measure of genuine local authority and sup- 
port. 

Second, the retraining of the South Viet- 
namese army, though it will be a very dif- 
ficult job, is surely not an absolutely im- 
possible job. Third and finally, there are 
already more than 300 RD. teams in the field, 
and some of them, at least, have proved to be 
surprisingly effective. I spent a day in Binh 
Dinh province, visiting several villages where 
the Vietnamese R.D, teams were at work— 
building schoolhouses, improving irrigation, 
organizing village centers, and the like. The 
whole thing seemed a bit Boy Scoutish, but 
I confess I was impressed, despite an initial 
skepticism. I remember particularly a big 
blackboard put up by an R.D. team in the 
center of a village, which listed about half a 
dozen names. The names, the leader of the 
team explained, were those of the Commu- 
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nists in the village. I asked what his team 
did about these people. 

“We don’t do anything,” the leader replied. 
“We just want everybody to know who they 
are,” This answer indicates the kind of 
thing the Vietnamese can do in the villages 
that no American could possibly do. 

In short, the new plan—given time—just 
might work. But already there are military 
mu to be heard that, if the plan does 
not show Signs of “really working” by spring, 
then the Americans will have to take on the 
pacification job. There is not the slightest 
chance that the new plan will begin “really 
working” by this spring—or, in all probabil- 
ity, by next spring or the next after that. 

As month follows month, therefore, with 
“the blowtorch” burning constantly hotter, 
it will be rather surprising if the five U.S. 
battalions in the delta do not multiply until 
those “blind giants” are stumbling about in 
all the thousands of villages and hamlets of 
the Mekong Delta. The British are said to 
have acquired an empire in a fit of absent - 
mindedness. We Americans may be about 
to acquire a colony in a fit of impatience. 

I asked a brilliant senior official in Saigon, 
who is one of the authors of the new plan, 
how long it might take before the plan 
really began to succeed, 

Maybe five years, maybe ten, maybe 
more,” he said, precisely. the. same 
words the Marine cer had used. The 
trouble is that Washington just won't face 
up to the nature of the commitment here.” 
The United States is almost certainly caught 
in what Mao Tse-tung calls, “the protracted 
war“ —a long. long test of will and staying 
power which, if Mao's doctrine. is correct, 
the Communists must win in the end. That 

is “the nature of the commitment.” 

No American official or officer in Vietnam 
is ready to concede that Mao’s doctrine is cor- 
rect, but five years was the lowest estimate I 
heard of the time we would need to prove it 
incorrect. Some estimates run much higher. 
Sir Robert Thompson, former chief British 
military adviser in South Vietnam and archi- 
tect of the victory. over the Communist guer- 
rillas in Malaya, writes: The Americans 
alone cannot win this war, They can only set 
the stage tor the South Vietnamese to win 
their War... . That will inevitably take 
time ten, fifteen, or even twenty years.” 

The American mind instinctively rejects 
the notion ot the grisly little war still being 
fought ten, fifteen, or even twenty years” 
from, now. “Americans do not like long, in- 
conclusive wars, and this is going to be a 
long, inconclusive war,” North Vietnamese 
Premier Pham Van Dong told French his- 
torian Bernard Fall in 1962, as Fall reported 
in a Post 8 A few weeks ago, 
Dong told N. York Times correspondent 
pen Salisbury almost exactly the same 

ng 

There are, theoretically, two ways the war 
could end in the reasonably near future 
by a negotiated settlement, or by victory for 
one side or the other. As this is written, 
talks between Washington and Hanol about 
ending the war seem more likely than ever 
before. But talking is one thing, achieving 
an agreed settlement ‘another. The best- 
informed officlals in Washington and Saigon 
remain profoundly skeptical about the 
chances of a negotiated settlement in the 
near future. There are many reasons for 
this, but the basic reason is simple. 

The North Vietnamese leaders have said 
again and again—and again—that they will 
Settle the war only if the Viet Cong political 
organization, the National Liberation Front, 
is recognized, in effect, as the real, govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. The evidence— 
including the fact that they have risked 
the very existence of their state to attain 
this objective—suggests that the Hanoi 
Communists mean exactly what they say. 

The United States has taken more. than 
7. poe deaths precisely in order to prevent the 
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N.L.F, from becoming the government of 
South Vietnam. It seems almost’ incon- 
ceivable that Lyndon Johnson or any other 
American President will abandon that ob- 
jective. Between these two positions there 
is not much room for compromise. * 

It is not impossible that, 4f the war goes 
badly enough for them, the North Viet- 
namese high command will decide to liqui- 
date the war, at least temporarily, and ac- 
cept the best terms they can get. That is 
the way the Korean war ended. But there 
is no real evidence, as this is written, that 
the Hanoi leaders have any intention at all 
of ‘liquidating the war on any terms but 
their own. 

In theory, a settlement might be nego- 
tiated directly between some future civilian 
government in Saigon and the NLF, But 
this too seems at best only remotely con- 
ceivable. The depth of the hatred this war 
has engendered tends to be underestimated 
by Americans. A high American diplomat 
was given the job of persuading South Viet- 
namese Premier Nguyen Cao Ky to accept 
the American sponsored “Program of Na- 
tional Reconciliation” promulgated at the 
Manila Conference. 8 

“Sir,” said Ky, you do not understand. 
The Communist leaders consider me a 
traitor, and if they catch me, they will first 
torture me and then kill me. I consider 
them traitors and, naturally, if I catch them, 
I will do the same.” 

It is just barely possible that, at some 
time in the rather distant future, a stable 
and self-assured civilian government in Sai- 
gon might negotiate a settlement with a 
much-weakened Viet Cong. But for the 
foreseeable future all doors to a negotiated 
settlement seem to be closed. I found no- 
body in Saigon who believed that they could 
be opened by dropping more bombs on 
North Vietnam; by dropping no bombs at 
all; by “dumping” Ky; by retiring to “en- 
claves”; or by any of the other expedients 
heatedly debated at home. Ai 

The only other way the war might end 
soon is by the victory of one side. 

A Communist military victory over the 
American forces in Vietnam is now incon- 
ceivable. Until recently the American high 
command hoped, and at least half believed, 
that a U.S. military victory over the Com- 
munist main forces might lead to a sort of 
unraveling process in ‘the Viet Cong, The 
Viet Cong has unquestionably been badly 
hurt. In 1966, for the first time, the de- 
sertion rate from the V.C. was roughly equal, 
proportionately, to the desertion rate from 
the South Vietnamese army. But the ex- 
perts on Viet Cong tactics study masses of 
evidence—prisoner interrogation, reports 
of defectors, and the like—and they agree 
that the hard-core guerrilla infrastructure 
is intact. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge calls the 
infrastructure “the real cancer,” and until 
that cancer is successfully removed, the war 
will go on. A sudden collapse of Viet Cong 
morale, with a breakdown of the hitherto 
rigid discipline, and mass defections to the 
government side, is not absolutely ruled out. 
But it seems much more likely that the op- 
eration on “the real cancer” will take years— 
and years. 

The prospect of a long war in Vietnam is 
certainly not a pleasant prospect. But—on 
one condition—it may not be quite so un- 
bearable as it seems. The American casualty 
rate in this war—somewhat over 7,000 killed 
in action as this is written—has been much 
lighter than the rate in any of the three 
other major wars we have fought in this 
century. The great majority of our casual- 
ties occurred in the fierce battles of 1965-66 
against the enemy main forces. As the 
process of chewing up the main forces con- 
tinues, comparable casualty rates must be 
expected during this year. 

If the combat commanders are right, how- 
ever, the main forces will be thoroughly 
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chewed up by the end of the year. Then, 
on condition that our forces do not get drawn 
into the pacification mission, casualties 
should be reduced sharply—by half or more, 
according to one expert, Furthermore, with 
the basic mission of the U.S. troop com- 
mitment completed, the total force might be 
cut back to 300,000 men or even less, be- 
ginning early in 1968—a possibility which 
‘political bookmakers should bear in mind. 
And, with the completion of such expensive 
projects as the vast Cam Ranh Bay installa- 
tion, war costs could probably be cut back 
from the present level of more than $22 
billion a year to $10 billion or less. 

Finally, the prospect of a very long war in 
Vietnam is not quite so intolerable as it 
may seem because it is a different kind of 
war from any we have fought before. For 
one thing, the American Army in Vietnam is, 
by and large, a professional army, and a 
man does not become a professional soldier 
in order to avoid wars. For another, it has 
very little in common with the conventional 
20th-century infantry war, with three or 
four divisions crowded into a front approxi- 
mately 10 miles wide and 10 miles deep.. In 
fact, the officers often compare Vietnam to 
the Indian wars during the era of the win- 
ning of the West. 

“Looks Kind of like Custer’s last stahd, 
doesn’t it?” a Marine battalion commander 
said of his isolated unit, perched on a mound 
near the Demilitarized Zone, its weapons 
pointing outward in every direction. The 
captain of an Air Cavalry company, which 
had just landed by helicopter in a clearing 
in a long valley farther south, said much 
the same thing. 

Sometimes these units, suicidally isolated 
by conventional-warfare standards, suffer 
Custer’s fate. But thanks to the helicopter, 
which can provide almost instant reinforce- 
ment, and to close air and artillery support 
with the accent on the close“ —this is in- 

ly rare. And the war in Vietnam, 
with its Wild West flavor, provides far more 
opportunity for individual initiative and 
small-unit action than the other wars we 
have fought in this century. 

There is, after all, adventure as well as 
boredom and death in war—and more so in 
this war than in most. I remember the 
steersman of a river-patrol boat on the Me- 
kong River who apologized as a night. patrol 
was coming to end because “we didn’t show 
you much action.” The boat had been shot 
at once, which was quite enough for me, and 
I asked him whether he enjoyed his work. 

“That river gets kinda boring,” he said, 
“but I sure do enjoy the action.” I looked at 
Fim carefully, and it was clear that he was 
telling the simple truth. He was having the 
adventure of his life in Vietnam, and so are 
& lot more young men who hate the place, 
of course, but, partly because of the wise rule 
that a man goes home after a year, morale 
in Vietnam is high. 

All wars are horrible, but to borrow from 
Orwell, some wars are less horrible than 
others. From the point of view of the Amer- 
ican combat troops involved in it, this war 
is less horrible than most. This is why the 
prospect of a long war in Vietnam does not 
seem quite so unbearable when viewed up 
close as when seen from the guilty comfort 
of home. In ahy case, we may have to bear 
the prospect’ of a long war simply because 
we have no choice. It seems to be a rule 
of history that great world powers—and by 
the accident of history we have become the 
world’s greatest—must pay for their power in 
agony. And although the war in Vietnam is 
less horrible than the other wars we have 
fought in this century, the agony is real 
enough. 

The war is also an untidy and unpredict- 
able war, and I left Vietnam with only one 
strong conviction: If the President, in his 
desperate and understandable eagerness to 
end the war somehow, gives U.S. forces the 
pacification mission, pacification will become 
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occupation, and South Vietnam will become 
a restless, hostile American colony. Then the 
agony will be deep indeed, and it will have 
no visible end at all. 


FOSTER GRANDPARENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the foster grandparents pro- 
gram established in 1965 by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has already 
yielded many heartwarming examples of 
its effectiveness. It brings older persons 
into the service of youngsters who are 
in desperate need of attention, affection, 
and understanding from someone older 
than they. i 

The program is also a good example of 
teamwork among Federal agencies. 
Though funded by OEO; it is conducted 
by the Administration on Aging, working 
in close liaison with community action 
programs in individual communities. 

Already, the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging has amassed many case studies 
of the program’s effectiveness. I person- 
ally am impressed by the enthusiasm and 
effectiveness of the elderly participants. 
Here is proof once more that older Amer- 
icans, so often relegated to idleness after 
they retire, will respond vigorously when 
given the. opportunity to serve in a 
worthwhile service program. 

A heartwarming description of one 
Foster Grandparent project was pub- 
lished in the New York Times on Febru- 
ary 24. It tells the story of a program 
in New York City, where the foster 
grandparents extend warm, loving 
patience” to children in their charge. 
It is easy to agree with the project di- 
rector’s conclusion that the foster grand- 
parent program is one of the biggest suc- 
cesses of the OEO. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For CHILDREN, LOVING KINDNESS—“GRAND- 
PARENTS” IN FOSTER PLAN SERVE WELL 
Max Blustein’s avocation is grandfather- 

ing. He is one of about 2,500 old people 

throughout the country participating in Fos- 
ter Grandparent programs. 

Mr. Blustein, who is 76 years old, spends 
20 hours a week visiting with his foster 
grandchild, Joseph, at the New York 
Foundling Hospital, Third Avenue and 68th 
Street. Grandpa Max, as he is known, and 
Joseph a 2-year-old Negro, go for strolls in 
the parks, read together, go shopping, play 
games and share together the wonders of a 
child’s world. 

The New York Foundling Hospital is one 
of four agencies here F in the 
program, There are 114 foster grandparents 
working there and at the McMahon Me- 
morial Shelter. 128 East 112th Street; the 
Cardinal McCloskey School and Home, and 


the orthopedic ward of St. Agnes Hospital, 
the latter two are in White Plains. 

The New York program, which is one of the 
42 throughout the country, began its opera- 
tions a year ago today. Organized by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity in Washing- 
ton, the local program is sponsored by the 
Catholic Charities Counseling Service of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 


WARM, LOVING PATIENCE 
“More than 175 children are being en- 
veloped in the warm, loving patience of a 
very resourceful group of senior citizens,” 
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said Edward F. Dohrenwend, project direc- 
tor of the New York program. 

“Their patience and kindness has been 
remarkable, and not only the children but 
all who come in contact with them hold 
them in high regard,” he said. The program, 
he added, is probably the “biggest suc- 
cess” of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The foster grandparents, men and women, 
receive a two-week training and indoctrina- 
tion course in the institution where they 
will work. They earn $1.50 an hour. They 
must be more than 60 years old, in good 
health and have an income that does not ex- 
ceed $1,500 a year. A high-school education 
is not required, and persons who have never 
married, but who have had experience caring 
for children, are also eligible. 

Mr. Blustein, who has five grandchildren of 
his own, frolicked with Joseph in one of the 
playrooms at the foundling hospital. He 
said that he knew and played with all the 
children there, although he is assigned only 
to Joseph. 

Mrs. Catherine McKew was playing in the 
corridor with her foster grandchild, Tyrone, 
and said that it was “heartbreaking” when 
she had to leave at the end of the day. She 
said the program had “enriched” her life. 

Mrs. Mary Leinow, a widow with four 
grandchildren of her own, said “it is a mar- 
velous incentive to get up and go to visit 
the children.” 


NEW ROLES FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


The program was designed to provide new 
roles for older persons, create new employ- 
ment opportunities, stimulate innovations 
in child care and institutional administration 
and demonstrate a major new resource of re- 
sponsible workers—all in addition, of course, 
to giving the children a continuing rela- 
tionship with adults. 

Foster homes, temporary group residences 
and shelters operated by religious, independ- 
ent nonprofit and city agencies have gen- 
erally replaced orphanages. They provide 
short-term and long-term placement for or- 
phans and unwanted, neglected or abused 
children who have no other place to go. 

The waiting period for foster homes is often 
prolonged, and the foster grandparents give 
the children the individual attention that 
often is not otherwise possible and that is 
needed for emotional growth and develop- 
ment. Sister Marie LeGras, coordinator of 
the program at the New York Foundling Hos- 
pital, said the foster grandparents provided 
a counterbalance for the children to the 
youthfulness of the institution’s regular staff. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, for the convenience of all 
Senators, a most illuminating and pro- 
vocative series of articles published in 
the March issue of the magazine, Air 
Force and Space Digest. 

These comments by the magazine’s 
editor, John F. Loosbrock, and its tech- 
nical editor, J. S, Butz, Jr., contain ma- 
terial which well may bear on many of 
the national defense and foreign rela- 
tions decisions Congress will be called 
upon to make. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

[From the Air Force and Space Digest 
magazine] 

THE MYTH OF TECHNOLOGICAL STALEMATE 

(By J. S. Butz, Jr.) 

Soon the US public must be told that its 

multibillion-dollar long-range rocket sys- 
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tems are not the weapons to end all weapons: 
Their invulnerability, which is the key to 
their effectiveness, is decreasing at a rapid 
rate. As a result, the whole strategic war 
picture could, and probably will, change rap- 
idly in the next few years. Four major de- 
velopments, made possible by little-publi- 
cized technological breakthroughs, are criti- 
cal to our future national security posture: 

Very large nuclear weapons could form 
the basis of a “screening-type” missile de- 
fense, a shield of X-rays and high-energy 
particles protecting a target nation against 
ballistic-missile attack. 

Missiles, now deployed in hardened under- 
ground silos, could be made obsolete by the 
development of extremely accurate ICBMs 
which can hit within 600 feet of a target at 
intercontinental ranges—ten times the ac- 
curacy once thought feasible. 

Satellites, using “multispectral” recon- 
naissance systems soon will almost surely be 
able to “see” missile-bearing submarines 
lurking several hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the ocean. 

Major cost reductions for rocket vehicles 
raise the possibility that many nations can 
acquire intercontinental nuclear attack 
forces and that the more advanced nations 
will be able to consider more sophisticated 
defensive systems than have hitherto been 
available. 

TECHNOLOGY—THE GREAT DESTABILIZER 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 

On page 48 of this issue, our Technical 
Editor, Sam Butz, presents a thesis that is 
as disquieting as it is important. Once 
again, new knowledge, and new technology 
based on this knowledge, has upset the equi- 
librium of current strategy. 

For almost twenty years the heart and 
core of American foreign and military policy, 
in a strategic sense, has been one of deter- 
rence of Communist aggression. This has 
been accomplished by maintaining a retalia- 
tory strike capability that could withstand a 
surprise attack and still retain the ability to 
devastate the Soviet Union, which during 
this period has been the only country with 
both the capacity and the motive to se- 
riously damage the continental United 
States. 

Essential to this thesis have been two 
considerations. The first is that the United 
States will not strike the first blow. Pre- 
ventive war was rejected from the beginning 
as intrinsically evil and repugnant to the 
American people and their government. 
There have been cautious pronouncements 
that left the door open a crack to so-called 
preemptive war, whereby the indications of 
attack might be so compelling that one 
might justify beating the enemy to the draw 
in terms of valid self-defense. But essen- 
tially the idea of any kind of first-strike 
strategy on the part of the United States 
has been consistently rejected at national 
policy-making levels. 

The second consideration, which flows in- 
exorably from the first, is that the retalia- 
tory force must be secure, that is, not sub- 
ject to being neutralized by a first blow. So 
the idea of a secure second-strike capability 
has formed the bedrock of deterrence. 

In the beginning, the problem was a 
simple one. The United States had a mo- 
nopoly on nuclear weapons and the means 
of delivering them over intercontinental 
ranges—the bombers of the Strategic Air 
Command. There was just no way that any 
enemy could hurt the continental United 
States. 

But the problem became complicated at a 
pace which no one foresaw in the beginning. 
Very quickly the Soviets broke the atomic 
monopoly and began acquiring their own 
means of delivering nuclear warheads over 
long distances. As long ago as 1951, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenburg, then Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, pointed out the need for a 
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counterforce capability, saying that the first 
targets for SAC from that point on would 
have to be the Soviet strike forces. And 
steps were taken to reinforce deterrence 
through a meaningful air defense system 
against Soviet bombers, not so much to pro- 
tect U.S. cities and American lives as to en- 
sure the survival of the retaliatory force. 
While the threat consisted of air-breathing 
aircraft, the problem was still relatively easy 
to manage. 
Then the intercontinental ballistic missile 
entered the picture. It upset the strategic 
equilibrium because it could not be defend- 
ed against, at least by any means then con- 
sidered feasible. It threatened the security 
of the U.S. second-strike force, which itself 
began to consist of a mix of manned bomb. 
ers and missile initially in so-called “soft 
configurations,” which was merely another 
way of saying they were unprotected against 
enemy missiles. 

Various means were employed to ensure 
the survival of this second-strike force. 
Bombers were dispersed and a portion of 
the bomber force placed on airborne alert 
so that at least a percentage of the bombers 
would always bè available to retaliate, The 
missile force was “hardened,” placed in un- 
derground “silos” that rely on the relative 
inaccuracy of the incoming missile to assure 
the survival of enough of the force to con- 
tinue to deter attack. 

So the composition of the missile force 
progressed from the first soft Atlases to the 
current deployment of hardened Titans and 
Minutemen. Meanwhile, the Polaris was de- 
veloped to be launched from submarines 
under the sea, presumably invulnerable to 
detection and hence to destruction. 

And, all through this period, strategy was 
based on a simple, bipolar confrontation. 
It was a game that only the U.S. and the 
U.S. SR. were equipped to play. This tended 
to simplify the problem. 

Currently, there is debate about whether 
deterrence can be usefully strengthened by 
the deployment of a point-defense anti- 
missile system, the Nike-X, as a counter- 
measure to clear evidence that the Soviets 
are deploying an antimissile system of their 
own, ~ + 

Essentially what Sam Butz points out is 
that the security of our second-strike force 
now is seriously jeo) by advances in 
technology, not all of which stem from mili- 
tary requirements. Any one of these devel- 
opments would pose a serious threat and re- 
quire a recasting of our strategic posture, 
The developments he talks about are: first, 
the notion that radiation effects of a high- 
altitude nuclear burst could furnish a 
highly efficient. antimissile defense system; 
second, that warheads can now be guided so 
accurately that the hardened silo is no long- 
er hard; third, that forthcoming reconnais- 
sance capabilities from space will be.so good 
that even undersea mobility will not serve 
as. a protection; and, forth, that launch- 
vehicle costs are coming down to a point 
where many nations can achieve an inter- 
continental missile capability. 

Alone or in combination, these develop- 
ments clearly call for à whole examination 
of our strategic posture. Clearly, more mis- 
siles are not the complete answer, as Mr. 
McNamara appears to suggest. Neither is the 
point-defense Nike-X approach to antimis- 
sile defense, which the Joint Chiefs are re- 
ported to support. 

We do not pretend that Sam Butz has all 
the answers. But we submit that the ques- 
tions he proposes deserve searching and de- 
tailed examination. 

Technology, the great destabilizer, 
done it again. 


has 


THE MYTH OF TECHNOLOGICAL STALEMATE 
(By J. S. Butz, Jr.) 


The modern technologies affecting PENNE: 
War are in a violent state of flux. 
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More true breakthroughs, more destabiliz- 
ing changes, can be expected in the next 
decade than have occurred in the twenty-five 
years since World War II. 

The idea that offensive weapons are all- 
powerful in the nuclear age, with the defense 
helpless against them, may prove to be one 
of the shortest-lived “axioms” upon which 
@ national military strategy was ever based. 

Such views, of course, are completely con- 
trary to the official US position on strategic 
war. Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara recently said, “Even if the Soviets 
were to assign their entire available mis- 
sile force to attacks on our strategic forces, 
more than one-half . . . would still survive 
and remain effective.” He also holds that no 
conceivable type of missile defense would be 
able to stop our surviving force of missiles 
and prevent them from bringing an unac- 
ceptable retaliation against the Russians, 

There is room to seriously question these 
conclusions, 

A great deal of technical evidence indicates 
that the pendulum is swinging away from an 
all-powerful offense. Possibly the Adminis- 
tration does not believe it is time to start 
discussing this swing. But soon the US 
public must be told that the multibillion- 
dollar long-range rocket systems it has just 
purchased, those based undersea as well as 
underground, are not the weapons to end all 
weapons. They could become obsolescent 
more quickly than any major system of the 
past. They may have a much shorter time 
in the sun than the high-altitude bomber. 

The most destablizing of all develop- 
ments—a sound, “nearly perfect,” operation- 
al defense against ballistic missiles—appears 
to be in the technica] cards within the next 
ten years or less. Both the US and the USSR 
could devise such a defense: 

The idea that the whole strategic war pic- 
ture can change rapidly in the next few 
years and that a viable defense can be erected 
against long-range rockets rests on four 
oe developments. These are: 

ery large nuclear weapons; above sixty 
e could form the basis of a screen- 
ing-type”°of missile defense, a protecting 
shield of high-energy particles over a target 
nation. Such a shield would be much more 
economical and more effective than the Nike- 
X type of “dueling” terminal defense, in 
which each incoming warhead must be met 
by a defending warhead in a “bullet vs. bul- 
let” engagement. 

Extremely accurate ICBMs, which can hit 
within 600 feet of a target at intercontinental 
ranges. rhe unexpectedly rapid development 
of this “hard-target” capability during the 
past five years has disrupted original US 
plans for long-term protection Of its Minute- 
man retaliatory force in underground silos. 
The concept of mobile ICBMs, mounted on 
trains or cross-country vehicles, has been 
resurrected only recently. 

Astounding reconnaissance systems devel- 
opment, Astounding is the quietest ad- 
jective that can be applied to the results 
now being achieved with “multi-spectral” 
reconnaissance systems and to the progress 
that is suřelý coming in the next five to ten 
years. Most important is the prospect that a 
Satellite will be able to “see” submarines 
submerged several hundred feet in the 
ocean. Rapid, nearly real-time, methods of 
transmitting large volumes of this data to 
surface vessels and aircraft open the way to 
effective antisubmarine defenses. Similar 
satellite reconnaissance techniques will allow 
mobile ground-based offensive missiles, as 
well as aircraft, to be tracked continuously. 
The security of mobility, even Polaris-type 
under-the-sea mobility, as a protection for 
offensive systems is rapidly declining. 

Major cost reductions for rocket vehicles 
and many types of space systems have opened 
two broad avenues for change in the strategic 
balance, First is the possibility of many na- 
tions acquiring small intercontinental nu- 
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clear attack forces. Second is the prospect 
that the more advanced nations will be able 
to consider more sophisticated offensive sys- 
tems as well as defensive systems which will 
intercept ICBMs in their bost and midcourse 
flight phases. 

Technology is pushing these four critical 
developments rapidly and unavoidably upon 
us. Any engineer, any scientist, any planner 
working on the over-all strategic war prob- 
lem now deals: with this technology regu- 
larly. 

Unclassified sources reveal the general ex- 
tent of this technical advance today and the 
rapid progress that can be expected in the 
near future. However, classification keeps 
most of the story buried with only about ten 
percent of the iceberg showing. The follow- 
ing paragraphs come from a study of that ten 
percent. 

LARGE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The original US calculations in the effects 
of ‘very large nuclear weapons, in the 100- 
megaton class and above, have been grossly 
in error. It now appears that when exploded 
in space, these weapons will generate more 
than 1,000 times the number of high-energy 
particles originally predicted. Estimating 
the energy of these particles and their num- 
ber (flux) by extrapolating from the data the 
US has gathered on tests of twenty-megaton- 
class weapons has not been possible. The 
very large weapons represent a new phe- 
nomenon, 

Original warning of the new phenomenon 
came from the Russian sixty-megaton test at 
high altitude above the Arctic circle in 1961, 
It is by far the largest nucelar weapon ex- 
ploded to date. 

The US has followed up and investigated 
this phenomenon to.a limited extent through 
underground tests. Small weapons have been 
rigged, in long tunnels about a mile under- 
ground, to produce directional explosions, 
which simulate the effects of the larger weap- 
ons through a small arc, Air is pumped out 
of these instrumentation-lined tunnels, and 
It is possible to gather some data on nuclear 
effects in a near space environment. Col- 
lecting meaningful data from such tests and 
developing a valid theory for predicting. the 
effects of very large nuclear weapons in space 
have become top-priority tasks of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

Some basic new possibilities in ballistic 
missile defense are raised by the fact that 
these very large weapons give off more than 
1,000 times more high-energy particles than 
expected, A “screening” defense system now 
appears possible. Explosion of a few very 
large weapons at the proper altitude and lati- 
tude could trap dense quantities of the par- 
ticles in the earth's. magnetic fleld at rela- 
tively low altitudes below the Van Allen belts 
of natural radiation. The umbrella of 
trapped radiation could be strong enough to 
disable ICBM warheads by violently and sud- 
denly changing the characteristics of their 
electronic guidance and fuzing elements or by 
reacting adversely with their basic nuclear 
material. 

In a defense system the very large weap- 
ons would have a dual advantage. Explod- 
ing in the midst of a barrage of warheads 
and decoys they would do great immediate 
damage. The full force of the weapons 
would be felt in one massive pulse of energy, 
and their kill radius with this pulse would 
be much wider than that of the relatively 
small weapons, well below. ten, megatons, 
that are contemplated by the US for use in 
the Nike-X system. 

A second or so after the blast, if it were 
triggered at the right point, a portion of 
these particles would bounce back into the 
area of the attacking missiles to start form- 
ing the screen, They would be trapped along 
the earth’s lines of magnetic force traveling 
between points near the North and South 
magnetic poles, Travel time between the 
poles has been found to be about one second. 
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In about a half-hour the particles would 
spread out to encircle the globe. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that the belt created 
by very large weapons in the 100-megaton 
range and higher would be powerful enough 
to turn the most heavily shielded ICBM 
warhead into a dud. The decay rate would 
be rather rapid, but the belt could remain 
lethal to the warheads for many minutes, 
possibly an hour. So a few weapons, with 
a warning system to report when ICBMs were 
fired, have the potential of, stopping bar- 
rages. 

Serious thought about “screening” defense 
dates back a number of years. They have 
great potential advantages over Nike-Zeus 
and Nike-X type “dueling” systems because 
they don’t require elaborate radar facilities 
for tracking large numbers of in-coming war- 
heads, they need not sort out warheads from 
decoys, and they can handle a large "OSSEA 
tion barrage.” 

The first tests to determine if a rediaien 
umbrella could be formed were made by the 
US in 1958 with three small shots, 
each in the kiloton yield range. It proved 
possible to form three umbrellas, but they 
were far too weak to damage a missile war- 
head. Extrapolation of the Argus data ap- 
parently misled most US researchers to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible to 
build a weapon large enough to create an 
effective belt. 

A NASA report indicates that seven arti- 
ficial radiation belts have been created 
around the earth—four by the US and three 
by the Russians. The three Soviet tests 
mentioned by NASA came in the fall of 1962 
—shortly after the US 1.4-megaton explosion 
code-named Starfish. The following year 
the test-ban treaty was signed, and all ex- 
perimental work has since been carried on 
underground. 

The NASA report does hot contain Infor- 
mation on a large number of high-altitude 
shots that did not form a long-lasting radia- 
tion belt because they were not exploded at 
the proper altitude and latitude. It dealt 
only with the belts that had a measurable 
intensity for months or years. 

The two principal US high-altitude shots 
of this “non-belt” type, Teak and Orange, 
were made in 1958 an 1 855 both in the 
“megaton range.” Teak, the biggest, formed 
a fireball eighteen miles iù diameter that 
glowed brightly for about five minutes. Se- 
rious disruptions of high-frequency radio 
communications and some types of radar 
transmission lasted for more than an hour. 

Soviet high-altitude tests reportedly have 
been much more numerous. One of them 
was the sixty-megaton blast made in the 
fall of 1961, early in the surprise test pro- 
gram that broke the voluntary test morator- 
ium. 

A total of seventy-one shots, around one a 
week, were made in this Soviet test series 
that ran for nearly eighteen months, mostly 
in the Arctic. Many high-yield weapons 
were exploded at various altitudes and lati- 
tudes. On the strength of these tests, many 
US experts believe the Russians know consid- 
erably more than this nation about high-al- 
titude effects of large weapons. 


“HARD-TARGET” ACCURACY 


For several years two basic bodies of infor- 
mation on strategic war have been passing 
about in the United States. That reaching 
the general public is generated by the gov- 
ernment and very: often is at odds with the 
information circulating in the technical 
community. 

No better example — 5 than the double 
information on ICBM accuracy. In his Pos- 
ture Statement in January 1963 before the 
House Armed Services Committee, Mr. McNa- 
mara discussed the 1964-1968 defense pro- 
gram and the general outlook for that period. 
He said, “An attacker would have to use sev- 
eral of his missiles in order to be reasonably 
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confident that he had knocked out one Min- 
uteman [in a silo].” 

This translates roughly into a technical 
estimate that the Soviet missiles for the 
period discussed would have an accuracy 
CEP (circular error probable) of about one 
mile, meaning that half of the missiles fired 
at a given target would strike within one 
mile of it Hardened structures, such as Min- 
teman silos, can withstand one-megaton sur- 
face bursts at distances of about 2,000 to 
about 2,500 feet, according to DoD publica- 
tions. Several factors influence this esti- 
mate, including type of terrain and shock- 
absorbing mechanism in the silo, but it is 
in the ball park. 

At the time that Mr. McNamara was mak- 
ing this estimate it was commonly accepted 
in the US technical community that guid- 
ance accuracies were improving rapidly, and 
that in this five-year period a hard-target 
capability with a CEP of .1 mile, or about 600 
feet, would be achieved. This common tech- 
nical opinion was reflected in the November 
1962 issue of Astronautics in an article by 
H. H. Koelle, former director of future proj- 
ects at NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Center. 
Mr. Koelle said, “For many years guidance 
accuracy was a limiting performance factor, 
which led to requirements for high-yield war- 
heads. But, through extension of presently 
avallable technology of sensors and terminal 
control, we can now see the achievement of 
a hard-target capability before 1970.“ (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Mr. Koelle then made the obvious com- 
ment that strategic missile systems would 
have to be moved out of the silos and made 
mobile once the hard-target capability was 
a reality, 

Today all signs indicate that the informa- 
tion in the technical community was correct 
and the public information from DoD was 
about one order of magnitude in error. Last 
month Gen. John P. McConnell, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, talked to a congressional com- 
mittee about the need for advanced ICBMs 
which would be mobile, able to move con- 
stantly about the US in trains, trucks, or 
some new type of cross-country vehicle. The 
Washington Star reported that General Mc- 
Connell indicated that Mr. McNamara “al- 
ready has given tentative approval.“ 

On this particular point. the Air Force 
record for being in tune with technology is 
better than Mr. MeNamara's. Very early in 
the program, the USAF planned to put a 
significant percentage of the Minuteman 
force on trains. By 1961 considerable work 
had been done in designing and testing 
proper rail equipment, etc. More than $100 
million was spent on this project before Mr. 
McNamara canceled it in 1962, giving several 
reasons why the mobile missiles were more 
costly and less cost/effective than the silo 
types. 

This doesn’t mean the 950 or so Minute- 
men in silos today are useless and are not a 
potent retaliatory force. It simply means 
that Mr. McNamara’s five-year estimates in 
1962 were quite inaccurate and that his 1962 
cost/effectiveness standards do not hold up 
now. The difficult problem of counting the 
relative worth of ICBM forces apparently has 
turned out to be different than he expected. 
With a hard-target capability the Soviets can 
get one Minuteman for about each warhead 
expended, instead of for several missiles” as 
Mr. McNamara estimated. 

This brings up the question of comparing 
missiles to warheads. The terms are not 
synonymous, as is well known today. How- 
ever, in 1962 they were often used loosely 
and interchangeably. Earl H. Voss, writing 
in the Washington Star at the end of 1962, 
optimistically reported that, “The United 
States is credited with more than a 3-1 
advantage in nuclear missiles over the Soviet 
Union, , Competent observers said this 
estimate of United States power is behind 
recent statements by President Kennedy and 
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Secretary of State Rusk that the world has 
come to a ‘turning point’ in history... 
[which was brought about by] smaller, 
cheaper, advanced nuclear weapons scattered 
in hardened sites and almost invulnérable 
to attack.“ Mr. Voss went on to say that 
“an attacking power would have to use four 
rockets, given reasonable accuracy, to knock 
out each silo.” On this basis, Voss’s sources 
said the Russians would have to outdistance 
this country “4-1 in missile production” be- 
fore attempting a “first attack.” 

Since then, starting in about 1964, there 
have been numerous newspaper stories about 
multiple warheads being developed, with 
Minuteman and Polaris carrying about three 
apiece. If the Russian also can handle 
multiple warheads, their bigger missiles 
could be a great advantage. For instance, 
they have shown missiles in Red Square with 
bigger payloads than the Titan II, which 
can carry more than five times the load of 
a Minuteman. So, by rough estimating, one 
might conclude that the large Soviet ICBMs 
might carry more than fifteen warheads or 
more than five times that of the Minuteman, 

ess of the capability one attributes 
to the Soviet missiles, hard-target accuracy 
and development of multiple warheads have 
changed the picture completely from 1962. 
It would seem highly foolish today to attrib- 
ute overwhelming warhead superiority to the 
United States, or to say that the Soviets 
would have to outproduce us 4 to 1 in 
missiles to overcome our lead and make a 
first strike on the Minuteman force feasible. 


MULTISPECTRAL RECONNAISSANCE 


Today’s technology has no more important 
message for laymen than the one from the 
reconnaissance business, This message is, 
“Man really is just learning to ‘see,’ but we 
are rapidly gaining full sight along the en- 
tire electromagnetic spectrum.” The lift- 
ing of our “blindness” is going to be a 
traumatic affair. Enough is known already 
to establish that. 

It is abundantly clear that man and his 
new and improved reconnaissance devices 
can “see” much more from a satellite than 
was predicted even five years ago. For ex- 
ample, submarines can be observed at depths 
of several hundred feet in the ocean. There 
is reason to expect, in the next five years or 
so, other revolutionary developments of 
great, military importance, such as the ob- 
servation of men under heavy foliage, possi- 
bly using improved versions of older equip- 
ment such as long-wavelength radar, 

It is now possible to begin design of a 
satellite which can deliver the following in- 
formation using only on-board equipment: 
the pressure, temperature, and humidity at 
various altitudes in the atmosphere; the 
temperature and salinity of water at various 
depths in the ocean to more than 200 feet; 
the dimensions and speed of ocean currents 
to depths of more than 200 feet; tracking 
the movement of fish in schools as small as 
thirty feet in diameter at depths of more 
than 200 feet; survey of water supply, in- 
cluding the location of underground rivers, 
inventory of forests, including the types, 
heights, and health of treés; structural in- 
formation on the earth's surface, including 
the types of rocks, their attitude, and drain- 
age pattern; water content, texture, plas- 
ticity, and bearing capacity of some types of 
soil; sources of sand and gravel; survey of 
crops under cultivation, including types and 
state of health; sources and types of pollu- 
tion in rivers and coastal waters; and identi- 
fication of some types of ore deposits, This 
list could go on and on. 

Most of the information is made available 
by comparing several pictures of a given 
spot on earth which were made at the same 
time but in various portions of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum; hence the term “multi- 
spectral” reconnaissance. 

Conventional photography in the visible 
light region continues to be the backbone of 
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aerial reconnaissance as it has for fifty years. 
The resolution (ability to show small objects 
from high altitude) of conventional photo- 
graphs is higher by far than those obtained 
from radar, infrared, or other types of sen- 
sors. Steady improvements in resolution 
have been made since World War I, and the 
experts say there seems to be no end in sight. 
Today, judging from reports in technical 
journals, satellite photographs taken on a 
clear day should show objects on the ground 
smaller than a garbage-can top. 

Multiband color photography is just about 
the hottest development in conventional 
systems today. Three or four color photo- 
graphs, each sensitive to light at a particu- 
lar narrow band of visible or near-infrared 
frequencies, will show a great deal about 
land and water when compared. 

Additional data comes from instruments 
collectively capable of scanning nearly the 
entire electromagnetic spectrum, from radio 
waves, through radar and microwaves, the 
complete infrared spectrum, up to ultra- 
violet and X-rays. Steady improvements 
are being made in both passive instruments, 
which observe natural radiation at a par- 
ticular frequency, and in active equipment 
such as radar which emits radiation at a 
given frequency (coherent radiation) and 
Picks up a reflection from the object being 
observed. With this lineup of devices, quite 
detailed reconnaissance can be carried on 
continuously regardless of atmospheric 
weather conditions. 

To be useful, however, data from all these 
instruments must be recorded at the same 
instant, and reduced to a format that can 
be studied by either humans or machines. 
Immense quantities of data must be han- 
dled rapidly to do the complete job. A few 
years ago it was considered impossible. To- 
day, however, the experts are arguing about 
ee of several possible methods would be 

est. 

A key n has been the extension 
of the region of coherent radiation to fre- 
quencies far higher than those of radar. 
This ability to radiate energy at the shorter 
wavelengths, e.g. the visible-light laser, 
vastly increases the resolution of radar-like 
reconnaissance devices and allows com- 
munication equipment data-handling capac- 
ity to be increased to the infinite for all 
practical purposes. (See chart, page 52.) 

Future development of these multispec- 
tral sensors will have two main branches. 
One branch will be pure science. It con- 
cerns the development of improved sensors 
in all parts of the spectrum, and develop- 
ment of means for generating coherent radi- 
ation at shorter and shorter wavelengths, 
beyond the laser. Eventually, one can ex- 
pect that gamma-ray lasers will be possible, 
and they will be the true death ray. Noth- 
ing could stand against them. Natural 
gamma rays from space now are detected in 
mines more than a mile deep. A coherent 
stream of radiation with this sort of energy 
could destroy anything it was focused upon. 

Excitement in the scientific community 
has seldom topped that being shown in the 
new sensors and the new forms of coherent 
radiation. This is because the sensors are 
important “eyes” for science just as for 
reconnaissance. They are vital in learning 
more about plasmas, high-temperature re- 
actions of all types, the structure of the 
atom, and a host of other phenomena. 
There is little likelihood of stemming this 
scientific development even if it was desired. 
Too many good minds are at work and the 
costs of meaningful experimentation are not 
high. 

The second major course of development 
concerns the actual multispectral recon- 
naissance systems. Here the big need is to 
calibrate the entire system—to get the vari- 
ous sensors to work together. The basic 
capabilities of the various sensors have been 
established. But simultaneous measure- 
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ments must be made over various types of 
known terrain before the full implications 
of the sensor outputs can be interpreted. 

Some calibration data already exists, and 
this forms the basis of predictions being 
made. It also has been established that 
complete calibration and shakedown of the 
system is likely to take many months and 
possibly years of work in a manned satel- 
lite. Equipment adjustments and test mod- 
ifications couldn't be handled automatically. 

The Department of Defense has allowed 
the Air Force to request $431 million in FY 
1968 to accelerate the Manned Orbiting Lab- 
oratory (MOL), after keeping the project 
moving at a slow pace for three years. First 
flight of a MOL complete with crew is sched- 
uled for 1969. In view of the reconnais- 
sance potential of manned satellites with 
multispectral equipment, this could hardly 
be called a high-priority program. 

NASA. expects to have its first small 
manned station in orbit in 1968. This sta- 
tion will be more than twice as big as the 
MOL, and as soon as its habitability is estab- 
lished, testing with elements of a multi- 
spectral system is to begin. 


DECLINING COSTS—INCREASING OPPORTUNITIES 


It may not be immediately apparent from 
the size of US expenditures, but the costs of 
rocket vehicles and space systems are falling 
rapidly. US research is mainly responsible 
for the new low-cost opportunities, but oth- 
ei nations may be in a better position to 
capitalize on some of it because they started 
late. 

The commonly held idea that large, long- 
range rockets must be extremely compli- 
cated and very expensive already has been 
outmoded. The best example is the Japa- 
nese space program, which has developed a 
four-stage, solid-fueled rocket capable of 
putting a 300-pound payload in a 300-mile 
orbit. This rocket, the Mu, is officially 
known as a Satellite launcher, which is one 
Way of saying that it also is an intercon- 
tinental rocket with a payload of about 400 
pounds. 

The startling point is that the Japanese 
claim to have spent only $25 million in more 
than five years of work on a series of ever- 
larger solid-rocket motors, some of which 
have been stacked together to form the Mu. 
In contrast, the United States spent hun- 
dreds of millions before we had a rocket that 
could put 300 pounds in orbit. 

Solid-propellant rockets have proven to 
be less expensive and more reliable than 
predicted five years ago by anyone except 
their manufacturers. Many US experts to- 
day contend it would be the highest form 
of arrogance not to concede that at least a 
dozen nations, Red China included, could 
produce intercontinental solid-fueled rock- 
ets, The production rate might be slow, 
the propellant formulation conservative and 
the motors might only have eighty-five per- 
cent or so of the Minuteman's efficiency, but 
these foreign vehicles easily could be larger 
than Minuteman with substantially bigger 
payloads. 

The rapidly declining cost of “minimal” 
delivery systems upsets the. predictions of 
many experts who held that at least a dozen 
nations had the capability to make atomic 
bombs but could not afford the greater cost 
of building intercontinental rocket delivery 
systems. For example, a 1958 report pre- 
pared for the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences by nuclear scientists William C. Da- 
vidson, Christoph Hohenemser, and Marvin 
I. Kalkstein, concluded that eleven nations, 
including Red China, had the wherewithal 
to make up to twenty nuclear weapons in a 
five-year program costing $150 million. Mr. 
Hohenemser, about five years later in 1963, 
expressed the belief that some of these twelve 
nations would begin “a primitive nuclear 
Weapon program at present or in the near 
future.” He felt that these weapons would 
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be a menace to other secondary powers but 
not to the United States or Russia because 
long-range delivery, systems cost billions, as 
‘is well illustrated. by Us expenditures.” 
Japanese expenditures in capitalizing on pre- 
vious US technical experience are perhaps 
a more valid index. 

Declining costs and improving perform- 
ance for all space systems may bring recon- 
sideration of many offensive and defensive 
concepts, previously discarded by the US as 
too expensive. -One such concept is the 
Bambi (ballistic missile boost intercept) (see 
illustration page 49) which involves many 
hundreds of satellites spaced out in low earth 
orbit so that several of them always are over 
enemy ICBM sites. In case of attack, the 
Bambi satellites would launch small rockets 
against the rising ICBMs, During this vul- 
nerable takeoff period, lasting several min- 
utes, the ICBMs would be traveling relatively 
slowly on a trajectory that is quite predic- 
table. The rocket and warhead would be 
locked together to form a large target and 
the rocket exhaust. plume would be the 
strongest sort of homing beacon. 

Several years ago many believed that a 
successful defense would require action 
against ICBMs in their boost and midcourse 
flight phases as well as the terminal. Drop- 
ping costs may revive such thinking. Satel- 
lite technology now offers the long-life com- 
ponents, small computers, infrared sensors, 
and power systems needed for Bambi, all at 
a new low price. 

Launch costs also will be reduced to about 
one-fifth the current price in the near future 
as Saturn V becomes operational. The Sat- 
urn V could put over 100 Bambis, each 
weighing ‘a ton or so, into orbit at once. 
Total Bambi system costs should be reduced 
by a factor of at least ten compared to esti- 
mates of eight to ten years ago, 

Today, a cursory look at even the rudi- 
ments of the military-technological revolu- 
tion inevitably leads to two conspicuous con- 
clusions. First, the revolution which began 
with World War Il—fission weapons, rocket 
engines, and electronic developments—is far 
from dead or dormant. The opportunity for, 
indeed the probability of, major technical 
change still is rising sharply. 

Second, the layman must feel cut off from 
technical reality. So much is withheld. The 
ostensible reason is national security, but 
one must wonder if the basic kind of infor- 
mation needed to put a layman in the ball 
park of reality would really give secrets away 
to the Russians. 

Little light is being shed on the full 
reaches of technical reality. Instead of sys- 
tematic discussions of possible technical al- 
ternatives, scientists and government officials 
are presenting the public with strong doses of 
their personal philosophies, moral and politi- 
cal beliefs, and their stands on global strat- 
egy, all under the guise of technical objec- 
tivity. 

No shade of thinking seems to lack the 
prestige of support by at least one prominent 
scientist. This runs the gamut from com- 
plete disarmament now, to crashing ahead 
on a host of major new offensive and defen- 
sive systems. In effect, the scientists are 
saying, “We have seen reality, and we advise 
you to take this particular course.” They 
don’t explain the reasons behind their ad- 
vice or why their conclusions and those of 
equally eminent scientists may lie 180 degrees 
apart. 

Administration policy is presented with 
similar finality. Mr. McNamara says flatly 
that no antimissile system would be worth 
the price of installation. He reiterates that 
our military strategy is based on a secure 
missile force that could absorb any conceiva- 
ble enemy action and then penetrate any 
conceivable defense in a retaliatory attack. 
The Administraiton holds that a stalemate 
situation exists because no US defense could 
prevent this nation from. being destroyed 
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by the Soviets. It is not anticipated that 
any technological advance or series of ad- 
vances could break the stalemate. 

On this basis the US is attempting to 
reach two major agreements with the Soviet 
Union. One would stop the installation of 
any type of missile defense system by either 
country. The other, a “nonproliferation” 
pact, would stop either power from aiding 
another nation in the acquisition of nuclear 
arms. 

Enough is known of the military/techno- 
logical revolution to question each funda- 
mental tenet of this US policy. The basic 
questions, which not only must be asked but 
also answered, would seem to include the 
following: 

Aren’t US missile forces, both land and sea 
based, less secure today than they were three 
‘years ago? Won't they be far less secure 
five years from now than they are today? 

Isn’t it reasonable to assume that any mis- 
sile defense system installed by either the 
US or Russia today could be improved sub- 
stantially in the next five to ten years? 

Is there reason to believe that the day of 
a meaningful nonproliferation treaty is past? 
Can't Red China, and possibly other nations, 
be expected to have substantial strategic 
arsenals of twenty-five to fifty nuclear weap- 
ons plus intercontinental delivery systems 
within five years? If this is so, isn’t the two- 
nation stalemate theory outdated for good., 
and doesn't the erection of the soundest pos- 
sible missile defense become exceedingly 
attractive? 

The Congress, as it debates ballistic missile 
defenses, has an obligation to get detailed 
answers to these questions. If the answer 
to any, or all, is yes, it seems properly pru- 
dent for the United States to exploit its tech- 
nological prowess to the maximum, at the 
same time that it is attempting to negotiate 
a more peaceful world. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHINESE REFU- 
GEES IN BURMA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there is 
mounting evidence of increased disaffec- 
tion among the people of mainland 
China. A manifestation of this unhap- 
piness is the rush by many Chinese to 
leave their homeland. Peter Boog of the 
Associated Press, in a dispatch from 
Rangoon, tells of the problem being 
created in Burma by refugees from the 
Red Guard terror of China. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that this 
article, which I have taken from the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver for 
March 12, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHINA UPHEAVAL CAUSES REFUGEE RUSH FOR 
BURMA 


(By Peter Boog) 


RANGOON, BURMA, March 9.—The upheaval 
in neighboring China is being anxiously 
watched by Burma, which fears an influx of 
Chinese refugees. 

The Burmese press traditionally has been 
extremely careful in its comments on China. 
Recently it has been giving wide coverage to 
developments and freely commenting on how 
Burma could be affected. 

The focal point of concern is the illegal en- 
try of refugees along a 1200-mile frontier. 

Burma has an estimated 144 million Chi- 
nese within its borders. Many crossed from 
China in the past 20 years, but Chinese have 
been trickling into Burma for a century. 
Most of them trekked the long route from 
Kunming to Lashio to work in mines close 
to the Chinese-Burmese border. 
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After Burma became independent in 1948, 
hordes of Chinese crossed into Burma at will. 
Says one immigration official: It was only 
in the late 1950s that control points were set 
up and security tightened across the border.” 

Since 1948, Chinese communities in many 
parts of Burma have doubled. In Lashio, 
close to the border, there were 250 residents 
before the war. There are more than 5000 
now. Mandalay has more than 10,000 Chi- 
nese, twice the number a few years ago. 

In recent weeks the press has carried sev- 
eral reports of illegal border crossing detected 
by immigration officials. s 

The Government-owned Working Peoples’ 
Daily reported Feb. 20 that 300 refugees, flee- 
ing from persecution by Red Guards, en- 
tered Burma legally. They crossed over 
from Yunnan and entered at Kunlong, the 
northernmost frontier town. 

Included were four Buddhist monks who 
claimed Red Guards.ordered them to disrobe. 
Also in the group were two former Red 
Guards who reportedly said they were dis- 
gusted with the anti-Buddhist attitude of 
the Red Guards. 

The Rangoon Daily in another report said 
a special foreigners investigation team at Mo- 
gaung, Kachin state, had discovered 250 
illegal entries early in January. 

e immigration team found that many 
more “illegal immigrants were working at the 
Namti and Sanaw sugar factories in Kachin 
state. Some of these Chinese were said to be 
qualified technicians drawing $80 monthly. 

Immigration officials admit that only a 
fraction of the illegal immigrants can be de- 
tected because of the vastness of the border 
and the lack of sufficient personnel to police 
the area. A Rangoon Daily editorial calls for 
greater efforts to seal off access points, 


FULL OPPORTUNITY AND SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, a 
little more than a month ago I intro- 
duced, together with 10 other Senators, 
S. 843, the Full Opportunity and Social 
Accounting Act of 1967. 

The bill grew out of a deep conviction 
that we need more precise analysis and 
evaluation of governmental programs 
aimed at improving the public welfare, 
and improved statistical methods of 
measuring progress or retrogression in 
these fields. 

I pointed out at that time that such 
precise analysis and statistical evalua- 
tion by the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers during the past 20 years 
has helped to propel the Nation’s econ- 
omy into sustained vigor of unprece- 
dented duration, and that we should 


have a comparable institution to help the. 


President in his efforts to achieve our 
national domestic social goals. 

The Full Opportunity and Social Ac- 
counting Act would establish a Presi- 
dent’s Council of Social Advisers, paral- 
leling the Council of Economic Advisers; 
it would also require’ the President to 
submit an annual Social Report, the so- 
cial counterpart of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Message; and finally it would es- 
tablish the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Social Report to give Congress 
oversight responsibility in this field. 

In the period since the introduction of 
the bill, the unanimously favorable re- 
sponse from private citizens, social wel- 
fare agencies, and Federal officials has 
been truly amazing. Among the most 
heartening is the support I have received 
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from social scientists working in uni- 
versities across the Nation. 

I have before me letters from five emi- 
nent social scientists and scholars: John 
G. Turnbull, associate dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Amitai Etzioni, of 
Columbia University; David Caplovitz, of 
Columbia University; David Riesman, of 
Harvard University; and Robert Coles, 
research psychiatrist, also of Harvard, 
regarding the proposed legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that their letters be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 6, 1967. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

- DEAR SENATOR MOoNDALE: Thank you for 
your Social Accounting Act letter: I could 
not agree more with your proposal had I 
written it myself. Let me comment in a 
bit more detail. ; 

1. We use a pluralistic approach to our so- 
cial welfare programming. Given our set 
of cultural values this is by no means all to 
the bad. But it does result in a lack of 
“overview” with all sorts of attendant prob- 
lems. Your proposal, it seems to me, would 
be most useful in providing that overview. 
This by no means suggests a monolithic fed- 
eral “social welfare“ system, but it would 
have the tremendous advantage of bringing 
all the bits and pieces together. 

2. There is a definite need for collated so- 
cial welfare” statistics. The HEW Indicators 
provide a groping start toward this, but it 
is only a beginning. (I have had long cor- 
respondence with them about expansion of 
the statistics; at present one needs to go to 
a dozen sources to put together what one 
wants for, e.g., classroom presentation). 

3. There is a definite need for cost-benefit 
analysis in the social welfare field. While 
such analysis is in its infancy and needs de- 
velopment, it is capable of providing much 
more help to us than it currently does. 

4. A Council of Social Advisers would, it 
seems to me, be an excellent instrument 


‘through which to accomplish the goals en- 


visaged. While I can see all sorts.of juris- 
dictional problems, they do not appear 
insurmountable, and these goals are so de- 
sirable I believe one should move ahead. 

I. have no expertise whatsoever on the 


“details” of such an organizational pro- 


posal. But, I believe such an agency would 
serve a most valuable purpose and I en- 
thusiastically endorse it. Should you de- 
velop a series of specific “questions” with 
respect to your proposal I would be most 
happy to do some homework and respond 
thereto, 


Cordially, 
JOHN G: TURNBULL, 
Associate Dean. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY or New YORK, 
New York, N.Y., March 9, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MONDALE: This is in ref- 
erence to your letter of March 3. I would 
like to congratulate you for initiating the 
bill, “Full Opportunity and Social Account- 


ing Act of 1967,” S. 843. This is a very im- 


portant bill which, I am sure, in years to 
come you will look back in pride for having 
initiated. I believe that it will have many 
beneficial consequences as it will help focus 
our attention on our domestic problems, on 
progress we make, and will provide a sci- 
entific technique to assess the value of con- 
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flicting approaches which are being advo- 
cated for their treatment. 

I am also happy to see from your discus- 
sion that you are aware of the contribution 
social scientists, in particular Professor Ber- 
tram Gross, have already made in this direc- 
tion, and will continue to make. 

I would like to use this opportunity, on 
top of my unqualified support: and — — 
siasm for this bill, to call your attention to 
the need to both go beyond it in one way 
and worry about possible implications it 
could have. (Both points may be elaborated 
in a testimony if that would be desired.) 

One, I feel that an investment will have to 
be made not just in building indicators but 
to provide for the appropriate ways and 
means for analyzing the information these 
indicators will provide. There is a certain 
tendency both in this country and in Britain 
to colleet information without fully analyz- 
ing it. In order to do that I suggested some 
time ago that there should be a social science 
policy research institute, a kind of RAND, 
for domestic issues. I believe that this would 
be best attached to Congress because I have 
found in the past that executive agencies 
practically blind Congress with information 
collected and processed by them, and Con- 
gress has relatively few facilities to inde- 
pendently check on that information. De- 
tails you will find inclosed. 

Second, I would like to point out that while 
Iam quite confident that the social indicators 
and social accounting will prove to be a major 
blessing, they both may have some harmful 
side-effects unless the indicators are broadly 
and carefully constructed. Otherwise they 
may support attempts at “rush” jobs, build 
up quantity instead of quality, sacrifice the 
long run for the short run, all inclinations 
which exist in human nature as it is. I 
know that my colleagues are also concerned 
with this question, and I hope we all will 
make a joint effort to cause social account- 
ing to make the full contribution it can 
make to our great society. 

Sincerely, 
Axtrrar ETZIONŤ. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE Orry or New YORK, 
` New York, N.Y., March 6, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
‘U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for sending me a copy of your speech 
concerning the social accounting act you have 
introduced. I have read it with great in- 
terest. You are to be commended for spon- 
soring such far-reaching and important 
legislation, 

For some time now I and many of my col- 
leagues have been convinced the need for a 
measure of social welfare equivalent to such 
economic measures as G.N.P. Without such 
a measure, it is almost impossible to assess 
the impact of governmental programs. You 
undoubtedly know of the interest and efforts 
of the Russell Sage Foundation in this prob- 
lem. Dr. Wilbert Moore of the Russell Sage 


‘Foundation is certainly someone you should 


discuss this matter with if you have not done 
so already. Also, my colleague, Professor 
Daniel Bell, has thought a great deal about 
this matter and has done much work on 
it—but again, I am sure you have been in 
touch with him. 

It has often occurred to me that it might 
be a good idea to have established a Council 
of Social Advisors equivalent to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. No 
doubt this, too, will inevitably happen. 

If I haye any further thoughts on, this 
matter, I shall of course pass them on to you. 
Again many thanks for the copy of your 
speech. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID CAPLOVITZ, 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
Cambridge, Mass; March 9, 1967, 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I appreciated ever 
so much your letter of 6 March and your 
enclosure from the Congressional Record. I 
agree entirely—and only hope that social 
science will be able to live up to the expecta- 
tions for it, and its responsibilities to help 
provide adequate social inventories as a basis 
for understanding and for planning. 

With very good wishes and great admira- 
tion, 

Sincerely. 
Davm RIESMAN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICES, | 

Cambridge, Mass., March 6, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you so 
very much for your most interesting and wel- 
come letter. I read the copy of your re- 
marks made to the Senate with a good deal 
of enthusiasm and would like you to know 
how very important I think your proposal to 
the Senate on “social accounting” is. 

I have worked in both the South and the 
North in a variety of social issues, connected 
with both desegregation and poverty, and 
as a child psychiatrist have had more than 
a fair share of opportunities to observe some 
of the social problems that exist in this na- 
tion. One of the difficulties that a person 
like me faces is that of communicating in 
an exact way and to a widespread and rele- 
vant audience the exact nature of his find- 
ings and their implications for national pol- 
icy. It is one thing to write articles for both 
the public and professional audiences; it is 
quite another to know that one’s views and 
observations and evaluations will, be sifted 
and taken into consideration by a proper 
agency of the government that is responsible 
for gathering together and making available 
to all concerned parties exactly what ob- 
tains—let alone what needs to be done. 

Furthermore, in my work with ordinary 
people caught up in a variety of social 
stresses I am more and more impressed with 
how little they actually know about some of 
the problems that they are in fact more in- 
terested in than we might suspect. I do not 
mean this as an attack upon the newspapers 
or television but I have in mind even the 
reporters and commentators in the news 
media who are wandering around at times 
in the dark, as are the ordinary citizens of 
this country, and indeed as are many officials 
in all Kinds of organizations, probably in- 
cluding the United States government. Un- 
til the facts at the disposal of isolated or 
scattered scientists, doctors, lawyers, econ- 
omists, ‘etc. are gathered together and made 
in some efficient and coherent sense avail- 
able, then there is small wonder that all too 
many people simply fall back on hearsay, 
speculation, rumor and often the easiest 
available prejudice or distortion. x 

Consequently, I am very happy to hear of 
your intention to look into this problem and 
indeed hold public hearings on it. If in any 
way I can be of further help, please do not 
hesitate to write me again, M 

Sincerely yours, 

5- ROBERT CoLEs, M.D., 
Research Psychiatrist, 
Lecturer in General Education. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON LATIN 
AMERICAN SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
message which President Johnson sent to 
Congress yesterday on the forthcoming 
Latin American summit meeting is both 
hopeful and challenging. 
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The President has made clear our in- 
tentions to strengthen the Alliance for 
Progress, and to work closely with the 
nations of this hemisphere in promoting 
economic, social, and political stability. 

I share the President’s view that while 
the problems of Latin America are 
serious, the promises and plans are 
realistic. 

The President has asked Congress to 
approve a commitment to increase Amer- 
ican aid by up to $1.5 billion, or about 
$300 million per year over the next 5 
years. I endorse this recommendation 
as a most necessary step toward meeting 
the growing economic and social needs of 
the hemisphere. 

By far the largest share of these 
funds—some $900 million—would be 
used over the next 5 years to train teach- 
ers and build new classrooms; to increase 
2 production and combat malnutri- 


n. 

Without adequate food, medical care, 
and education, there is the constant 
threat of political turmoil and social 
unrest. 

I am certain that the President can 
count upon the support of the 90th Con- 
gress as he embarks upon his. journey to 
Punta del Este. $ 

President Johnson has made this com- 
mitment. I believe that the American 
people have made it. And that the 90th 
Congress will do the same. 


THE LIBERTY LOBBY AND THE 
CONSULAR TREATY 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, like other 
Senators in this Chamber, I have been 
no stranger of late to a mountain of mail 
opposing the Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union. It is imperative, I think, 
that the Senators understand the nature 
of this mail campaign. Indeed, I suppose 
we all do. But, for the general public, 
a good deal of light has been shed by 
the Washington Evening Star, and by its 
reporter, Robert Walters, on the activi- 
ties of the Liberty Lobby in generating 
opposition to this treaty. 

Mr, President, this opposition is born 
in fear and mistrust. Not just mistrust 
of other nations, I would add, but mis- 
trust of the Government of the United 
States. The Star and Mr. Walters have 
done well in exposing it, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, printed 
in the Evening Star of March 10, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSULAR PACT CAMPAIGN INTENSE—LIBERTY 
LOBBY’S STRENGTH SURPRISING 
(By Robert Walters) ; 

An intense “grassroots lobbying” campaign 
marks the Senate battle over the consular 
treaty with Russia. 

Senators have been swamped in mail from 
their constituents—most of it opposing ratl- 
fication of the treaty. 

An example: Sen. Charles Percy, freshman 
Republican from Illinois, has received about 
7,000 letters against the treaty and about 50 
supporting it. í 

The conservative Liberty Lobby has shown 
an unexpected influence here in leading the 
drive against the pact. 

Many Senate observers have been surprised 
at the overwhelming amount of constituent 
mail the Washington-based organization has 
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been able to generate in the last two months, 
although most of its efforts have been offset 
by an equally vigorous administration cam- 
paign for support of the treaty. 


NEW TECHNIQUE 


Much of the Liberty Lobby support has 
been attributed to a new and unusually suc- 
cessful lobbying technique—the use of a 
political comic strip to attract voter interest. 

The organization, “conceived among a 
group of patriots in California” in 1955, has 
as its principal purpose “reversing the dan- 
gerous trend toward socialization internally 
and defeat of the insidious effort to weaken 
our resistance to international communism,” 

It did not initiate regular operations here 
until 1961, and its greatest period of growth 
came during the 1964 presidential campaign 
when it picked up thousands of new support- 
ers by distributing a tabloid newspaper op- 
posing President Johnson’s election. 

The group's budget is estimated at $250,000 
a year. 

GROWTH PHENOMENAL 

Liberty Lobby is not a membership orga- 
nization, but its officers usually have quoted 
subscriptions to its principal publication, the 
monthly “Liberty Letter,” with the number 
of individual supporters. 

The circulation figures, as reported to the 
Post Office Department annually, show a 
Phenomenal growth rate. In 1961, the “Lib- 
erty Letter” had fewer than 10,000 subscrib- 
ers, By 1964, that figure was up to 26,500. 

As a result of the anti-Johnson activity 
during the last presidential campaign, cir- 
culation in 1965 rose to 92,400 and jumped 
again in 1966 to 174,300. N 

The circulation figure is higher than that 
enjoyed by any other publication which is 
classed as a political one—right or left—ex- 
cept the sometimes unpredictable Reporter 
magazine, which sold 205,400 copies biweekly 
last year. 

By comparison, the conservative National 
Review had a circulation of 97,000 last year 
and Human Events sold an average of 95,500 
copies weekly. On the left, the New Republic 
had a circulation of 124,000 and Ramparts 
sold 45,300 copies monthly. 

STARTED DRIVE IN JANUARY 

Using its large mailing list as a base, Lib- 
erty Lobby early this year began an intensive 
campaign to provoke grass-roots opposition 
to the consular treaty. 

On Jan. 25, W. B. Hicks, the organization's 
executive director, made public a letter to 
Sen. J. William Fulbright, D-Ark., chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
vigorously opposing the treaty. 

Hicks said “classified bulletins” of the FBI 
and Customs Bureau described half-kiloton 
“Atomic Demolition - Munitions’—nuclear 
weapons which could be concealed within 
the diplomatic pouches of Soviet diplomats.” 

Hicks said the “ADMs” were being manu- 
factured in the Soviet Union in two sizes— 


the one-suitcase model containing a 70- 


pound weapon with the power of 100 tons of 
TNT, and the two-suitcase model with the 
power of more than 500 tons of TNT. 

Approval of the consular treaty with its 
diplomatic immunity for Soviet representa- 
tives to this country, he argued, would allow 
such weapons to be brazenly carried into our 
largest cities. ; 

On Feb. 10, the organization sent out a 
“special emergency mailing” to all those on 
its mailing list, seeking individual contri- 
‘butions from $5 to 81,000 to help finance 
wide distribution of the cartoon strip, ‘The 
Communists Next Door.“ 


NEW CARTOON TACTIC 


Copies of the 16-panel cartoon strip, 
described as “a new technique to reach the 
voters . . clear; direct, motivational,” were 
enclosed with each letter. 

The cartoon presents illustrations of a 
Soviet consulate next door to a U.S. public 
school, a Soviet citizen leaping to freedom 
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from a tall building, a medal-bedecked Soviet 
official conspiring with aides to infiltrate the 
United States, a foreign-looking State De- 
partment lobbyist, a conspirator assembling 
one of the suitcase-size A-bombs and a 
hapless woman being dragged into a Soviet 
consulate. 

The strip ends with this appeal: “How 
about it folks? Help your two senators by 
letting them know how you feel about the 
Soviet consular treaty! “There isn’t much 
time left, so write today!” 

An attached appeal blamed hidden 
forces” and the “invisible government” for 
promoting support for the treaty, it called on 
opponents of the treaty to raise $100,000 to 
assure its defeat. 2 

A spokesman for the organization said 
yesterday he did not know how much was 
raised through the mailing, but said dis- 
tribution of the literature cost more than 
$17,000. F " 

On Feb. 14, the organization expended 
another $22,000 to purchase advertising space 
in 26 papers throughout the country to 
reproduce the cartoon strip. 


AIMED AT SENATORS 


Among the papers in which the advertise- 
ment appeared were the Detroit News, the 
Arkansas Gazette (Fulbright's “home town” 
paper) and the Des Moines Register (Sén. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, R-Iowa, is the rank- 


ing Republican on the Foreign Relations 


Committee and at the time was somewhat 
uncertain of how to vote on the treaty.) 

On Feb. 17, Liberty Lobby mailed a six- 
page single-spaced memo to all members of 
Congress and their legislative aides, present- 
ing the arguments against the treaty... 

In the meanwhile, those who received the 
mailing were reprinting and widely distribut- 
ing the cartoon strip. A Liberty Lobby of- 


ficial said yesterday the organization's sup- 


porters paid for advertisements in an 
additional 15 newspapers, 

On March 3, Hicks sent a personally typed 
letter to about 65 senators—those regarded 
as still undeeided on the treaty issue, At- 
tached was a list of 15 yotes “taken by the 
Senate on East-West Relations since the 
beginning of our involvement in the Vietnam 
The letter appealed for votes against the 
treaty, and closed by saying: “For your own 
private information, you have supported the 
administration posiiton on—of the 15 issues 
on which you have voted in the past. By 
now, it should be clear that the administra- 
tion has been wrong all along.” 


OTHER GROUPS ACTIONS 


Although Liberty Lobby has been the 
mainstay of the effort to provoke grass-roots 
opposition to the treaty, other conservative 
groups have made similar appeals. Their 
efforts are particularly important because 
many of the swing“ votes on the issue are 
those of Midwestern Republicans, often 
susceptible to such pressure. 

Among the other organizations involved 
are the Manion Forum, led by former Notre 
Dame University Law School Dean Clarence 
Manion; the Dan Smoot Report; the United 
Republicans of America and the National 
Review. 


The United Republicans, in a March 2, 


memo to GOP senators, said “it is now clear 
that Republicans in the Senate are the 
targets of a cleverly contrived administration 
campaign to prevent LBJ’s bridge building’ 
from becoming a Republican political issue 
in 1968.” 
MAIL POURS IN 

It concluded by warning that GOP sen- 
ators “may find that a vote for consular 
treaty will prove to be an albatross around 
their political necks,” ru 

The result of the grass-roots campaign has 
been a deluge of congressional mail, includ- 
ing countless letters to House members who 
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will not even vote on the issue because 
treaties require only Senate ratification. 

Few senators count each piece of incoming 
mail, but staff estimates indicate it is run- 
ning unusually heavy on the consular treaty. 
Many senators long ago prepared form replies 
to the inquiries. ’ 

Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, said his mail was running three-to-one 
against ratification. Many of the initial let- 
ters were virtually identical except the 
signature, he said. 

Sen, Frank Carlson, R-Kan., said he had 
“never seen anything like” the mail he has 
been receiving on the issue. He described 
it as the meanest sort.” The mail is running 
nine-to-one against the treaty, Carlson 
added. 

Sen. Thruston Morton, R-Ky., one of the 
most outspoken treaty supporters, said one 
letter-writer promised that as soon as the 
weather became warmer he would ship a 
rattlesnake to the senator. 

A typical anti-treaty letter, from a Texan, 
warns that if the liberal-appeasers of both 
parties in the Senate ratify, the consular 
treason-treaty,” former Alabama Gov. George 
C. Waliace “should get his biggest boost yet” 
in his undeclared drive for a third-party 
presidential campaign in 1968. 

The author added: We sent a lot of new 
conservatives to the House last November. 
We aim to do the same for the Senate next 
year.” 


GEORGE TODT WRITES ON A 
VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Mr. George Todt of the San Francisco 
Herald Examiner is a noted columnist 
whose writings on a variety of subjects 
always prove stimulating. Mr. Todt 
ranges from foreign policy to domestic 
issues and then to religious topics with 
equal ease. Sometimes he displays a 
warmth virtually unequal in the journal- 
istic profession, and at other times he 
takes very controversial positions. While 
Imay not necessarily agree with every- 
thing he has to say, our concern for the 
broad fundamental issues is similar. 

Mr. Todt's writings deserve wide atten- 
tion as some representative samples of 
recent date reveal that his is not a 
provincial viewpoint, but would be of 
interest across the country. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Todt’s 
columns, which were published on De- 
cember 22, 27, and 29, 1966, and on 
January 3, 10, and 17, 1967, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He STILL Lives’ ON 
(By George Todt) 

“God is dead.“ — The New Left. 

God is not dead. There have always been 
doubters, dissenters, pagans and atheists in 
every generation. But there are always the 
steadfast, devoted believers, too. Let us not 
be fooled by the loud outcries, errant non- 
sense and radical hullabaloo against God. 
He really lives. 

In order for international communism to 
triumph in the end, Christianity—and other 
organized world religions such as Judaism, 


Mohammedanism, Buddhism, et al—all must 
die. But actually they will not be eradicated. 
Deism will be the final victor. 

As Christmas approaches this season, sel- 
dom have so many raucous calls been made 
for the “second burial” of Jesus Christ. Now 
they try to tell us he did not live at all. 
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Just a philosophical essence wafted down 
from the prior Essenes. Unbelievable. 

A great to-do is made of the little-under- 
stood Dead Sea Scrolls, found recently in a 
cave, which may or may not have been a 
forgery. It would not be the first. 

A TRIED WEAPON 

Forgers go to great lengths to discredit 
their intended victims sometimes. In the 
past a weird and very controversial apparatus 
called “The Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Israel” has been used as 4 weapon against 
Judaism. ‘ 

I have considered them a forgery, as has 
been stated by organized Jewry, and have re- 
sented their vicious attempt at discrediting 
innocent Jewish friends. I view the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the same lights where they 
tend to discredit Christianity. 

This writer is tolerant of all religions— 
even nonbelievers called atheists (providing 
they are not militant against religionists)— 
but happens to be a practicing Christian, 
Mormon variety. I believe in Jesus Christ. 

Many versions are given as to His physical 
description, but the best one I have seen was 
the one written by Publius Lentulus, Roman 
historian, who wrote as follows to Tiberius 
Caesar: t . 

ö SINGULAR VIRTUE) 

“There lived at this time in Judea a man 
of singular virtue—whose name is Jesus 
Christ, whom the barbarians esteem as a 
prophet, but his followers love and esteem 
him as the off-spring of the immortal God. 

“He calis back the dead from the graves 
and heals all sorts of diseases with a word or 
a touch. He is a tall man, well-shaped, and 
of an amlable and reverend aspect—his hair 
of a color that can hardly be matched, fall- 
ing into graceful curls, waving about and 
very agreeably couched about his shoulders, 
parted on the crown of his head, running 
as a stream to the front after the fashion of 
the Nazarites; his forehead high, large and 
imposing; his cheeks without spot or wrinkle, 
beautiful with a lovely- red; his nose and 
mouth formed with exquisite symmetry; his 
beard of a color suitable to his hair, reaching 
below his chin, and parted in the middle like 
a fork; his eyes bright and blue, clear and 
serene, look innocent, dignified, manly and 
mature. 

“A MAJESTIC MILDNESS 


“He rebukes with majesty, counsels with 
mildness, his whole address, whether in word 
or deed, being eloquent and grave. No man 
has seen him laugh, yet his manners are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, but he has wept fre- 
quently in the presence of men. He is tem- 
perate, modest and wise. 

“A man for his extraordinary beauty and 
divine perfection, surpassing the children of 
men in every sense.” 

Mention of this moving account by Publius 
Lentulus was contained in the writings of St. 
Anselm of Canterbury as early as the 11th 
century. 

I found them in the Little Chapel at Knotts 

Farm in Buena Park along with a copy 
of a miraculous painting of Jesus Christ by 
Paul V. Klieben. 

All are entitled to their own opinion—in- 

cluding us believers! 


One SOLITARY Lire 
(By George Todt) 
“O thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with predestin'd evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin.” 
—Omar Khayyam, Rubaiyat. 


In our country we are called The Amuent 
Society” and do our best to show it during 
the Christmas Season, even the ones among 
us who are to be considered poor. Ostenta- 
tion is the order of the day. 

We are more concerned with parties, gilt 
and glitter than with those things which 
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count most materially in life. Perhaps it is 
a refuge from the world, our frustrations, our 
troubles and cares. 

But the emphasis is not upon reason, in- 
telligence and humble devotion to the God 
who gave us life anymore. The people who 
make the news for us more often than not 
have a hollow ring to them. What is the 
matter? 

WHAT IS GREATNESS? 


Most of us want some small degree of great- 
ness, something to set us apart from the herd. 
How to go about it? What is the real cri- 
terion? 

Is it winning an election? Amassing a for- 
tune? Gaining a Nobel or Pulitzer prize? 
Perhaps causing millions to fear? What is 
true genius? . 

Most important, what do we really mean by 
“personal. achievement“? 

For answer, let me show a facet you may 
not haye thought about so much before. 
Let me tell you about The Greatest Man Who 
Ever Lived. 

It concerns the noble personality for whom 
Christmas is celebrated: The words are 
quoted from an unknown author. It is 
called; “One Solitary Life”, 

“Here is a young man who was born in 
an obscure village, the child of a peasant 
woman. He grew up in another village. He 
worked in a carpenter shop until he was 30, 
and then for three years he was an itinerant 
preacher. He never wrote a book. He never 
held an office. He never owned a home. He 
never had a family. He never put, his foot 
inside a big city. He never traveled 200 miles 
from the place where he was born. 
did one of the things that usually accom- 
pany greatness. 


“NAILED TO CROSS 


“While he was still a young man, the tide 
of public opinion turned against him. His 
friends ran away. He was turned over to 
his enemies. He went through the mockery 
of a trial. He was nailed to a cross between 
two thieves. While he was dying, his execu- 
tioners gambled for the only piece of prop- 
erty he had on earth, and that was his coat. 
When he was dead, he was laid in a borrowed 
grave through the pity of a friend. 

“Nineteen wide centuries have come and 
gone, and today he is the central figure of 
the human race and the leader of the column 
of progress. 

“I am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies that ever marched, and all the 
navies that were ever built, and all the par- 
liaments that ever sat, and all the kings 
that ever reigned, have not affected the life 
of man upon this earth as has that One 
Solitary Life.” 

HOOK, LINE, SINKER 

These words are piercing and eloquent in 
their classic simplicity. Most important, 
they tell us a tremendous message of vital 
import to all. We may very well be miss- 
ing the boat today. What are we doing 
wrong? 

We are emphasizing affluence and power 
over goodness and character—and our slip 
into pitfalls of ever-increasing immorality is 
showing up in our national life, particularly 
among some of the more youthful radicals. 

Due to a sag in national character, we are 
becoming patsies for the fabulously success- 
ful psycho-political warfare being waged 
against us by the international e 
conspiracy. They are beating us, too. 

The Reds ate feeding their propaganda pap 
to our’ er minds and we are biting on the 
bait. - g hook, line, and sinker. We 
are stronger than the opposition, militarily. 
But the appeasers may make us quit. 

K — 
Book on Two BookS 
(By George Todt) ; 

“Fabian socialism can destroy. the Ameri- 

can free enterprise way of life, the same as 


He never. 
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communism. The former is not so well un- 
derstood by the public. We need a better 
understanding so we can come to grips with 
the problem.”—Patrick J. Frawley, Jr. 

Today a great controversy is raging about 
a book. It has not even been published yet. 
But it has already received upwards of $100 
million dollars worth of free publicity. 
What will it profit us? 

To be called “The Death of a President,” 
this work by author William Manchester, 
deals with the last days of the late and 
much-admired President John F. Kennedy. 
Many of us did not agree with his policies, 
but nevertheless liked him. 

Now there is considerable misunderstand- 
ing revealed between the Kennedy family, 
notably the widow, and the author. The 
President of the United States is unhappy 
because it shows friction at the time of the 


lamentable event between him and the! 


Kennedys, 
IT WAS RIGHT * 


It seems LBJ is taken to task because he 
called Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy “honey” 
during her ordeal and insisted on being 
sworn in as President at once. 

This is making mountains out of mole- 
hills. In the first place all Southerners uni- 
versally use honey“ as an endearing form 
of address to those stricken with grief. I 
spent a few years in the South and know. 

The President was absolutely correct in 
being sworn in immediately. 

In this age of push-button nuclear war- 
fare and instant diplomacy, the Republic of 
the United States requires a President on 
tap 24 hours a day. 

Duty to our country took precedence for 
LBJ over any personal grief of the Ken- 
nedys—and that is the way the bereaved 
temlig ought to have viewed it. 


AN EXAMINATION 


One controversial remark of Mrs. Kenne- 
dy is worth examination here. On learning 
the former President had been assassinated 
by a Marxist, she exclaimed That's absurd.” 
But was it? 

Today an idiotic lunatic fringe of the new 
left is trying to infer that the vile work 
was performed by rightists. 

This inference completely overlooks the 
telltale fact that the Soviet secret police 
gave Lee Harvey Oswald target practice on 
the rifle range at Minsk. He married the 
daughter of a Soviet Colonel in intelligence 
work. Was she a member of the secret 
police? 4 

Strangely enough, this nondescript Amer- 
ican (?) Marxist was permitted to bring 
back his beautiful, highly-educated Soviet 
bride. What other U.S. citizens were ever 
allowed such a privilege?» Why Lee Harvey 
Oswald? 

It is most likely that FK was not as- 
sassinated because the USSR had anything 
in particular against him—but in order to 
try to cast the blame on the American right 
wing. This is what the Marxists tried to do. 

But Oswald was caught, fortunately, and 
the cunning plan partially backfired. For 
reasons of state, we have averted our official 
gaze from the obvious truth. 


ANOTHER BOOK 


Recently I have seen a marvelous new. 
book that has already been published which 
would be far more important for us all to 
read than any other one I have seen lately, 

It is called “Fabian Freeway” by Rose L, 
Martin, with appropriate foreword, by prom- 
inent attorney Loyd Wright, Sr., published 
by Western Island, Belmont, Mass. 

This masterpiece is a monument of dis- 
passionate, analytical research into British 
Fabian Socialism and how it spread to the 
United States through the ADA (Americans 
for Democratic Action), LID. (League for In- 
dustrial Democracy) et al. “Fabian Free- 
way” plots the high-road to Socialism in the 
USA. 
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WI Can’? BE WRONG 
(By George Todt) 

“If Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara is right (concerning the Nike X anti- 
missile defense system for America), we will 
save a few dollars. If he is in error, may a 
benign Providence save these United 
States.”—Sen. Richard B. Russell, D-Ga. 

Yesterday the hap of the public was 
riveted to the Rose Bowl, Tournament of 
Roses Parade and many other fascinating 
spectacles of similar nature across the nation. 
Let me take this opportunity to wish my 
readers a Happy New Year. 

But even as we gorge ourselves now with 
feasting, drinking, parties and fun—all 
evidences positive of our affluent society—let 
us consider that within a short time another 
great “bowl” game is shaping up. 

This one will be fought in the arena of 
the United States Congress when it con- 
venes and the chief PERR: will be Defense 
Secretary McNamara, 


STAKES—LIFE OF DEATH 


Again he and his anti-anti-missile clique 
will take on the U.S. Senate and Congress in 
another “Great Debate” and it may become 
the most important one of its kind in our 
generation. The stakes are life and death. 

No mere national football championship 
rating rides on this one, the most important 
game of the year as far as the American people 
may be concerned. 

Reports from the Soviet Union indicate she 
has already embarked upon an extensive anti. 
missile defense system. Why do we not 
match her? 

The truth is that we started work on the 
Nike and other anti-missile systems a decade 
ago. We have spent some $2.3 billions on 
research and development of the hardware. 
It is ready to go. The Joints Chiefs of Staff 
recommend it. Congress wants it. But Mc- 
Namara continually nixes it. 

The Nike X is a nuclear bullet which can 
hit an enemy missile aimed at our cities. It 
has been demonstrated as provably working, 
could save upwards of 100 million American 
lives if an agressor attacked us. 


DEFENSE IS FIRST 


“tt seems to this writer that an effective 
anti-missile system of defense is of far more 
importance and worth to the Republic of the 
United States than pie-in-the-sky Great 
Society programs, now or in the future, 

Safety of our country and the people 
should have precedence over any other con- 
ceivable program. We are in World War III, 
like it or not. 

If we have no adequate anti-missile defense 
system—and the enemy does—we will ulti- 
mately quite likely be forced to yield to 
nuclear blackmail. 

Personally, I think the idea of hitting a 
bullet with another bullet in midair is the 
hard way to doit. Would much prefer to see 
an advanced system of orbiting space plat- 
forms armed with radar scanning devices and 
laser beams. The enemy missiles ought to 
be shot down near point of launch, not point 
of descent. 

However, there is no use quibbling at this 
late ‘date. The Nike X is available and 
ready to be e in quantity. We 
ought to have it. 

STRIKE FROM SPACE 

With reference to the Nike X system, it 
would be worthwhile for all interested persons 
to read the excellent book by Phyllis Sciafiy 
and Admiral Chester Ward called “Strike 
from Space” (Devin-Adair Co., New York). 

A paperback copy may be obtained from 
Pere: Marquette Press, P.O. Box 495, Alton, 
III. It ought to be must“ reading for the 
public. 

The authors are brilliant in their defense 
concepts and likely will find many worried 
laymen in their corner. They take the posi- 
tion that the appeasement corps in the 
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United States is bent on apse ty 2 us. Is 
it true? 

For one thing, Secretary McNamara’ s cut- 
back of two-thirds of our superb manned 
bombers and ending, of the airborne alert by 
SAC “may be signalling the end of the coun- 
try“ —this by no less a proven expert than 
Gen. Curtis LeMay. 

“Old Iron Pants,” as he was lovingly re- 
ferred to by his men, who consider him the 
greatest authority on war and peace today, 
knows the facts. 

Read “Strike From Space“ without delay. 
Write your congressman. 

“COMMITTEE OF 76 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. Lowell. 
“Stanzas on Freedom.” 


On the day of the inauguration of Gov. 
Ronald Reagan in Sacramento, I remained 
in Los Angeles to receive the President-Gen- 
eral of the National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and his charming 
wife, at the world famous Biltmore Hotel of 
Baron Bernard. 

His name is Kenneth G. Smith of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a successful management con- 
sultant. He is a man whose high-minded 
American ideology stamps him a worthy suc- 
cessor of many other fine past Presidents- 
General. 

I have been president of the California 
Society, SAR over the past three years and 
felt I should forego the gubernatorial in- 
augural activities “up north” in order to be 
on hand here and officially receive the head 
man of the SAR. 


PROFITABLE MEETING 


Others in the local party who met and 
conferred with Smith the day he was here 
included: Col. H. Lewis Mathewson, San 
Francisco, Secretary, Calif. SAR; Col. Glen- 
don C. Hall, Thousand Oaks, Registrar; Hon. 
Charles Mauzy, San Francisco, Vice President; 
and Carl Gray, President, San Francisco 
Chapter, SAR. 

The meeting was a profitable one for all 
concerned. Smith is a great admirer of Goy. 
Ronald Reagan and expressed the hope that 
we might have him as chief speaker at the 
annual SAR convention someday. 

Two years ago, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Dr. Max Rafferty was the key 
speaker at the national convention held in 
Albuquerque, N.M. He brought the house 
down with his brilliantly erudite but down- 
to-earth Americanism. 

Reagan speaks in much the same style and 
with the same welcome amount of candor. 

Others who appealed considerably to Smith 
were John Wayne, Gen, Curtis E, LeMay, 
Jimmy Stewart, Gen. Thomas Power, Ginger 
Rogers, Rhonda Fleming, Barbara Brittain 
as typical examples. The SAR admires their 
kind of American patriotism. 


NATIONAL MEET 


The SAR will hold its next convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, probably in April. It is 
the oldest patriotic society in the nation 
and has numbered six Presidents of the 
United States on its rolls in the past. 

The society stands for traditional Ameri- 
canism, but never in any unwise, hateful 
sense. We stand for something, instead of 
merely being against it. 

For example, Smith wants to see prayer 
back in the schools one day. But in en- 
couraging it, he cautions against attacking 
the Supreme Court in a negative way. Wage 
a campaign based on a positive approach 
instead. 

One way to do it is to instill additional 
pride in the public over our national heri- 
tage. Smith is moving to make the SAR a 
prime instrument in this kind of ideological 
warfare. What is his plan? 

As of now, he is setting up a massive “Com- 
mittee of '76” which is designed to get ready 
for the 200th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence. 
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He plans to approach the Governors of 
States, Mayors of large cities. and other in- 
fiuential sources to line them up behind this 
wholesome project. 


RESTORE PRIDE 


The idea is to return and restore pride in 
our national heritage here in the United 
States—something that howling mobs of 
youthful savages and barbarians of the “new 
left” have sorely wounded for us. 

Smith is very astute in his outlook on 
international affairs. He was less than happy 
at the biased and inconsistent position the 
United Nations has taken against small na- 
tion Rhodesia. It is extremely hypocritical. 
And, most important point, it is an “internal 
matter.” 

The President-General thinks that ulti- 
mately this expedient hypocrisy will result 
in an extensive international “black market” 
to aid Rhodesia, The UN will lose “face,” 
blow itself up over these sanctions. Re- 
member the old League of Nations and Ethi- 
opia? 

Membership in the SAR is open to those 
who can trace their to an ancestor 
who served the American side in the Revolu- 
tionary War of 76. 


Go For BULL’s EYE 
(By George Todt) 

“Communist evils now plaguing much of 
Asia come from the Chinese mainland where 
they will eventually meet their fateful end. 
The Communist evils in Asia began with the 
rise of the Chinese Communists and will 
necessarily end with their downfall.”— 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, New Year’s 
Message, 1966. 

When will our policymakers in Washing- 
ton, as well as world kibitzers who try to 
horn into the act for our benefit, realize 
that the heart of our distressing problem in 
Asia is Red China, not Vietnam? 

We are deploying much of our military- 
economic strength in a third-rate theater 
of war which will settle nothing in the end. 
It is an unfortunate choice of a battlefield. 
Yet we must stand up to the Communist 
enemy, defeat him. 

The best way to do it is not to cut from 
the deadly octopus an inch of his choking 
tentacles at a time—but rather to plunge a 
blade quickly between its eyes. 

Rather than fight a long-term “limited 
war” which would cost us $24 billion a year 
or more for the next 10 or 20 years, why not 
win it now? 

This might be done by the simple expedient 
of unleashing Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and assisting his return to the Chinese 
mainland. 

He is our tried and trusted friend. We 
need one in Peiping today. 

Instead of starting World War III, this 
would prevent it. 

Without Red Chinese supplies, North Viet- 
nam would sue for peace. 

“The nerve of Mao Tse-tung has cracked 
and the Chinese Communist Party is dis- 
integrating,” Chiang said recently, “Mao is 
virtually prostrate. 

“We are determined to save our people 
from a fatal catastrophe. The question now 
is how to pick up the pieces after Mao’s col- 
lapse.” 

It was the fateful and meaningful message 
of Nicolai Lenin many years ago that “The 
road to Paris lies through Peking,” as he ad- 
dressed the leaders of his Communist party. 

It is my contention.that if we can bring 
Peking back to the side of the West—through 
the efforts of Chiang Kai-shek—we will 
negate simultaneously Lenin’s doctrine for 
world conquest by the Reds. Here lies the 
basic cornerstone. 

The Soviet Union is reputed to be on the 
outs with Red China, If this is indeed true— 
and some qualified experts have their edu- 
cated doubts—then the USSR should wel- 
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come the collapse of threatening, abusive 
Mao and his neurotic Red Guards. 

A knowledgeable and authoritative world 
traveler who made an extensive trip to the 
Far East during the Christmas holidays, 
spending 5 days of eye-opening experiences on 
Taiwan, was Dr. William Steuart McBirnie of 
Los Angeles. 

What I learned while there,” he told me, 
“convinces me that conditions are ripe for 
a return to the mainland by Chiang Kai- 
shek at this time, I hope the Administra- 
tion assists him to do so. Let’s see.” 

Another authority I talked with recently 
about the overall situation in the Asiatic sec- 
tor of our troubled globe was Hon. James 
Shen, Nationalist Chinese Ambassador to 
Australia. When I visited Taiwan two years 
ago, he was then Minister of Information. 

We saw the premiere of “Sand Pebbles” pro- 
duced by 20th Century-Fox, which tells of 
gunboat diplomacy days in China prior to 
World War II. Later some authentically pre- 
pared Chinese food at the famous Kowloon 
of two highly-regarded Chinese American 
restaurateurs, George Lim and Joe Ho. 

“Your thinking concerning Red China has 
been right on target,” Shen said. 


THE ESCALATING POLICIES IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful editorial by John S. Knight, 
editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
makes clear how repeatedly the admin- 
istration has changed its Vietnam pol- 
icies and how, little by little, the Ameri- 
can people have been led deeper and 
deeper into the southeast Asian morass. 
John Knight has courageously and in- 
telligently opposed the folly of our mili- 
tary intervention in southeast Asia from 
the beginning. 

I ask unanimous consent that his edi- 
torial entitled “Mounting War Toll 
Chargeable to L.B.J.” from the Akron 
Beacon Journal, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Eprror’s NoTEBOOK—MoUNTING WAR 
TOLL CHARGEABLE TO L. B. J. 

The U.S. command in Saigon has an- 
nounced the highest casualties of any week 
in the Vietnam war—232 dead, 1,381 wounded 
and four missing. 

We are informed “officially” that 1,736 of 
the enemy were killed during the same 
period. 

And the debate on Vietnam is, as James 
Reston says, getting noisier and sillier be- 
cause almost all of the principals keep ar- 
guing about mysterious proposals and ulti- 
matums that have never been put on the 
public record.” 

Americans are sharply divided over Viet- 
nam. For the United States, it is the first 
war of its kind. As The Economist of Lon- 
don says, This kind of war is not explicable 
in the traditional categories of American for- 
eign policy. 

“It is not,” continues The Economist, “a 
war to end all wars, or a war for the Four 
Freedoms, It is a dirty little war that has 
fallen to the lot of the only power that is 
in a position to try to.contain the expansion 
of Asian Communism.” 

This “dirty little war“ is now assuming the 
proportions of a major conflict. Gen. Wil-. 
liam C. Westmoreland reminds us that Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam total 417,400 and will 
continue to increase. 

The end of the war and its outcome defy 
prediction. 

To those of us who have long opposed 
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U.S. intervention in Vietnam, there is no 
solace to be found in our past warnings that 
“little wars“ have a way of erupting into big 
ones, 

The blood, the tears and the sacrifices of 
our gallant men in the field leave us sick 
at heart. We are saddened by this cruel 
slaughter, depressed over our inability to 
make the slightest contribution to our young 
men who are but the instruments of what 
we believe to be irrational foreign policy. 

For who can have faith in leaders who 
have, since 1954, proclaimed the following: 

1—That our assistance to South Vietnam 
would merely be advisory and of a tech- 
nical and training nature. 

2—That no American boys would ever be 
sent to do, as President Johnson once said, 
“what Asian boys should be doing for them- 
selves.” 

3— That American forces would be return- 
ing to the United States by the end, of 1965. 

4—That bombing of North Vietnam was 
interdicting the movement of men and sup- 
plies to South Vietnam. And, later, that 
these bombings had not perceptibly slowed 
this flow. 

5—That we were awaiting a “signal” from 
Hanoi in reply to our peace overtures but had 
received no response, ‘The fact is that the 
U.S. is constantly in touch with Hanoi 
through international diplomatic channels. 

So one is forced to the conclusion that 
either the government has no well defined 
policy; or it stands guilty of miscalculation 
or lying to the people, or both. 

In previous wars of modern times, the 
American people have stood united and res- 
olute, prepared for any, sacrifice they might 
be called upon to make. 

With Vietnam, they know not what to 
think as the debate between hawks and doves 
leaves only a biter taste from the dregs of dis- 
satisfaction. 

In earlier years, when the Republicans 
might have stood together in opposition to 
our growing involvement, they chose to re- 
main silent, 

Only a handful of courageous Democrats, 
Fulbright of Arkansas, Hartke of Indiana, 
Morse of Oregon, McGovern of South Dakota, 
Gruening of Alaska, Church of Idaho, Mans- 
field of Montana, Young of Ohio, Clark of 
Pennsylvania, Gore of Tennessee and Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota, have from time to time 
either questioned or bluntly challenged the 
wisdom of our course. 

Republican leadership, when it could have 
called President Johnson to account for do- 
ing what he said he would not do, elected 
to straddle the great issue of Vietnam while 
engaging in petty hit and run tactics for 
political advantage. 

The Republicans cannot play this game 
much longer. For, in 1968, the GOP must 
come forward with a plan and a candidate 
which give the voters a real alternative to 
Lyndon Johnson. 

As Walter Lippmann has written, the issue 
may well be whether it is in this country’s 
interest to ‘‘police the world, thus entangling 
itself in one Vietnam after another—or 
whether its interest and duty are to return 
to the older American conception of the 
United States as on the whole a non-inter- 
ventionist power, except where its own vital 
interest is clear.” 

Meanwhile, many fine young men will be 
killed and maimed in our uncertain quest 
as the politicians place their careers above 
courage and country. \ 

The people who recoil from this tragedy of 
errors are helpless. The editorialists and as- 
sorted pundits, declaiming from day to day 
on what should or should not be done in 
Vietnam, are wasting their ink. 

Mr. Johnson is running this war, not Rusk, 
not McNamara, not the Chiefs of Staff, but 
Johnson. 

When the great verdict of history is handed 
down, he alone can be called to account. 
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MRS. ESTHER, PETERSON, PRESI- 
DENTIAL ASSISTANT FOR CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement last week of the naming of 
a new Presidential assistant for consumer 
affairs ends a short but significant era. 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, who has served in 
this position for 3 years, was the first to 
fill such a post for the Federal Govern- 
ment. During these years, Mrs. Peter- 
son carried the responsibility of two ma- 
jor governmental posts. In addition to 
being Special Assistant to the President 
for Consumer Affairs, she was Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, to which position she 
will again devote full time. 

My colleagues are aware of the fact 
that Esther Peterson holds a special 
place in my heart. I have had occasion 
to speak of her in this Chamber before. 

She is one of Utah’s most distinguished 
daughters and our pride in her is amply 
justified. Esther Peterson was reared in 
a Utah steeped in a pioneer heritage of 
hard work and devotion to the public in- 
terest. Her family was, and is, noted for 
its interest in public affairs. Its mem- 
bers have been taught to speak up, to 
express their ideas, and to make a con- 
tribution to community improvement. 

The New. York Times has described 
Esther Peterson as “a woman of bound- 
less enthusiasm and energy.” Since 
leaving Utah, this energy and enthusiasm 
have been devoted to education and to 
the promotion of a better life for 
America’s working men and women. 

Following the election of. President 
John F. Kennedy, Mrs. Peterson was 
made head of the women’s division in the 
Department of Labor: -Soon thereafter, 
Congress authorized’ an additional posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of Labor to 
which she was immediately appointed. 
Then, 3 years ago, President Johnson 
gave her the additional responsibility of 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. 

In this post, she has been a well-in- 
formed, sympathetic, and aggressive 
champion of the consumers of America. 
She has made the Nation conscious of the 
consumer and aware of facts hardly rec- 
ognized before. 

One of these facts is the unusual con- 
sumer problems that face the poor. Too 
often, the poor must pay more for the 
necessities of life—food, housing, appli- 
ances, clothing—in proportion to the 
quality of the goods they are able to 
obtain. Because of less education and 
lower economic status, the poor are gen- 
erally less able to protect themselves 
against sharp practices such as excessive 
finance charges, low-quality materials, 
and poor workmanship. Because they 
must pay cash more often, and frequent- 
ly have precarious credit ratings, they 
are unable to take back unsatisfactory 
merchandise. E 

Esther Peterson induced Americans to 
take a new look at consumer education 
in the schools. This, she believes, can 
be developed into a new tool. which will 
enable our young people to better cope 
with the economic problems of rearing 
families. 

During her activities as the consum- 
ers champion, two major pieces of 
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consumer legislation were passed by 
Congress. One of these concerned auto- 
mobile safety, the other is truth in pack- 
aging. Neither of these laws are wholly 
satisfactory—either to the industries 
which they regulate or to many consumer 
groups, which feel that they do not offer 
enough protection. But laws which do 
not totally satisfy either side are in the 
American tradition. Both these bills are 
important forward steps. Both are un- 
doubtedly only the beginnings of pro- 
grams which will ultimately mean safer 
driving for Americans and packaging 
practices which will benefit consumers 
and manufacturers alike. 

To many of her critics, Esther Peter- 
son is an enemy of business: But by ad- 
vocating consideration for the consumer 
and frankness in the marketplace, she 
has pointed out a sound path for Ameri- 
can free enterprise. The basic protec- 
tion of consumers remains the right of 
the buyer to choose what he wishes. But 
here—as in other facets of our society— 
we need basic regulations to protect both 
consumers and manufacturers from the 
competition of the unscrupulous. 

In addition to supporting new legisla- 
tion, Mrs. Peterson has induced many 
Government agencies to make better use 
of existing authority to assist consumers. 
It has been charged that Mrs. Peter- 
son gave the administration more than 
it bargained for, and that her efforts 
were hampered by tepid support. This 
view was expressed editorially by the 
New York Times on March 7. Concern- 
ing Miss Betty Furness, Esther Peter- 
son’s successor, the Times wrote: 

The real question is how energetic a job 
anyone in the White House wants her to do 
in speaking up for the consumer. There is 
no point to having the consumer “repre- 
sented personally in the highest councils of 
the Federal Government” unless that rep- 
resentative can speak to and for the Ad- 
ee with some measures of authen- 

city. 


We salute Esther Peterson for her high 
standards and for fighting the good fight 
and for accomplishments of lasting bene- 
fit, but we must ask the question: Where 
do we go from here?” Mrs. Peterson is 
the last person who would want to see 
the work which she has so valiantly 
begun come to naught, or see the con- 
sumer she has championed become the 
forgotten man—or woman. 

Despite her accomplishments of the 
past 3 years, and her success with the 
Congress in the consumer field, much 
remains to be done. Many consumer 
programs are under discussion now in 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
One of these is the question of finance 
charges. Others have to do with flam- 
mable materials and other potentially 
harmful substances and devices. And 
much will remain to be done in the years 
ahead. This is made certain by the dy- 
namic nature of our society. Hundreds 
of new chemicals are synthesized and 
hundreds of new products go on the 
market every year. Inevitably, some of 
these are going to be dangerous. Rea- 
sonable protection of the consumer will 
continue to be a legitimate concern of 
society, and therefore, of government. 

For these reasons, I believe the Nation 
is fortunate to have as Mrs. Peterson’s 
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successor a woman who is vigorous, in- 
telligent, and determined. I was priv- 
ileged to meet Betty Furness and to be 
benefited by her talents during my cam- 
paign for reelection in 1964. She came to 
Utah to conduct a telethon. Scheduled 
near the end of the campaign and last- 
ing an hour and a half, it gave me the 
opportunity to respond to her intelli- 
gent questioning and thus to answer 
many questions in the minds of our citi- 
zens. She did an outstanding job, and 
I was—and remain—most grateful. 

Knowing her, I am sure Miss Furness 
will perform her new tasks with diligence 
and charm. Admittedly, she has much 
to learn as Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs. But so do both Congress 
and the administration in this compara- 
tively new field of interest for the Fed- 
eral Government. I can wish her no 
greater success than to carry on as well 
as Esther Peterson has begun. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star, in an edi- 
torial Friday, put into proper perspec- 
tive the often repeated charges that the 
United States has been responsible for 
opportunities to peaceably negotiate a 
settlement in Vietnam being lost. 

If an end to the fighting were our only 
objective, we could have it by merely 
pulling out, this editorial states. But 
our objective, our reason for being in 
Vietnam, is to thwart Communist ambi- 
tions to expand at the expense of free 
southeast Asian countries. We cannot 
negotiate away freedom in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Star’s editorial of March 
10 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Lost OPPORTUNITIES 

This talk about “lost opportunities” for 
negotiation or for peace in Vietnam is non- 
sense, and the politicians and columnists 
who talk that way should know it. 

Surely they do know that it is within the 
power of the United States to get negotia- 
tions or peace on any day, but that negotia- 
tions and peace are not, in themselves, our 
national objective in this war. 

The President's objective, clearly sup- 
ported by most Americans, is to hold the 
line against further Communist expansion 
into Southeast Asia. Negotiation is only one 
possible means to the objective; peace is the 
probable result of attaining the objective. 
The President's critics seem, deliberately, to 
confuse means and objectives and results. 
They pretend that if only we can sit at a 
table with the enemy or if only we stop 
shooting or bombing, our war objective will 
have been attained. They forget so easily 
that there is no negotiation and no peace 
simply because the other side insists on at- 
taining its objective—a Communist South 
Vietnam—by violence. 

It is true that both negotiation and peace 
are easily attainable for the United States, 
even if not for the Vietnamese people. All 
we have to do is accept the Viet Cong pro- 
gram, and the other side will “negotiate” in 
a minute. And if we just want peace for the 
United States, we can move the American 
soldiers out of South Vietnam far faster than 
we moved them in. 

But unless the other side abandons its ob- 
jective, this kind of negotiation and this kind 
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of peace merely would ensure that our own 
objective would fail. 

If the President’s critics do not accept his 
objective—the identical objective of Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower—let them 
say so when they talk about lost opportu- 
nities. Let them state their own objective 
and tell how negotiation or peace, under ex- 
isting circumstances, will attain it. If the 
objective of their negotiation is surrender 
and of their peace scuttle-and-run, then let 
it be said clearly. This is the fruit of the 
negotiation and the peace offered by the 
other side. 

If someday the Communist side becomes 
willing to concede the American objective 
and stop its expansion efforts then negotia- 
tion, or simply peace, will come easily. Hanoi 
has only to pick up the phone. President 
Johnson is ready with a compassionate reply 
on the other end. „ 


CITIZENS AGAINST CRIMINALS 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, Stephen 
G. Worth, a much beloved court reporter 
in North Carolina, sometimes engages in 
poetic observations concerning the prob- 
lems which perplex us. He has recently 
made some comments concerning crime, 
the results of ‘the Miranda case, and 
similar decisions. His poetic comments 
are entitled “Citizens Against Criminals.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
comments may be printed at this point 
in the body. of the RECORD. Y 

There being no objection, the poetic 
comments of Mr. Worth were ordered 
printed, as follows: 


CITIZENS AGAINST CRIMINALS 


Enough has been done for those who rob, 

Rape and murder, with never a sob; 

Crime has risen forty-siz per cent, 

While births have increased just eight per 
cent! 

Now it is time that something should be 
done, 

For those wishing to live and have fun; 

Since the higher courts in this great land 

Have safe-guarded crime, to beat the band! 

The more courts coddle criminal folk, 

The more enforcement becomes a joke; 

There is more incentive to go wrong, 

As the courts sing the “Civil Rights” song! 

“Don’t tell me anything, now, Old Top, 

"I must tell you that I am a cop; 

“You can get a Lawyer, that’s no joke, 

“No matter how wealthy are your folk.” 

Don't open your mouth or tell a thing, 

“If you want friends, III give them a ring; 

“If you have a gun, I can’t search you, 

“Or threaten you, nor make you feel blue.” 

“I cannot offer you a small hint, 

“To cause you to confess or relent, 

“If so, the jury will leave, voi dair, 

“Till their patience and seats will be bare.” 

Courts have safeguarded accused around, 

While all crimes have jumped leaps and 
bounds; 

We must restore that sound principle— 

True confessions be admissible! 

After all, who should be protected, 

Should good citizens be neglected? 

Wake up, citizens, and stand your ground, 

If not, all you have may be unsound!! 

STEPHEN G. WORTH, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
voice of the American consumer is be- 
ing heard this year both in Congress 
and in the executive branch. 

Consumers are not, and never will be, 
represented by large, well-financed or- 
ganizations. It is in the nature of things 
that they cannot be. We are a fast-moy- 
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ing, commercial society in which individ- 
uals touch the marketplace dozens of 
times in a week, perhaps in a day. But 
the marketplace in which they deal 
varies constantly; there is not a single 
market for mutual fund shares, for 
toasters and washing machines, for real 
estate. Thus, because the consumer's in- 
terest is divided and subdivided, he gen- 
erally speaks with no coherent voice un- 
til some crisis or scandal, or until a se- 
ries of deaths or major financial losses, 
raises such a hue and cry that his Gov- 
ernment at last responds. This, I sub- 
mit, is a haphazard and wasteful way to 
proceed. 

On January 16, I told the Senate that 
the consumer subcommittee would press 
forward vigorously in 1967 to make con- 
sumer demands effective in the market- 
place—to assure the highest possible de- 
gree of safety in the products he buys 
for use in his home; to assure that he 
can make an informed choice, based on 
sound, factual information, candidly con- 
veyed; and to assure that the terms of 
routine commercial transactions, such as 
guarantees, are clearly understood. 

On February 16, one month later, 
President Johnson sent us his message 
on American consumer protection. It 
was a good message. At many points, 
the President's recommendations give 
strong support to the legislation I have 
introduced and to the work that our sub- 
committee will be doing this year. We 
have already begun hearings on legisla- 
tion I introduced to create a National 
Commission on Hazardous Household 
Products. 

Mr. President, what we do, or fail to 
do, will not go unnoticed, The Presi- 
dent's proposals for consumer protection 
have received the attention they deserve 
in editorials from some of the country’s 
finest newspapers. They do not in every 
instance approve each comma and period 
in the President’s message, but they do 
in every instance recognize the construc- 
tive approach President Johnson has 
taken. r 

I congratulate the President for con- 
sistently seeking to advance the interests 
of the American consumer; we in Con- 
gress must now do our part, and in the 
consumer subcommittee, we shall. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
editorials, relating to the matter of con- 
sumer protection, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Harrisburg Patriot, Feb. 18, 1967] 
CONSUMER LAWS—AMERICANS NEED MORE 
PROTECTION 

A citizen of the richest, most powerful 
and in many respects most progressive nation 
in the world, A.D. 1967, can purchase a baby 
blanket confident that it meets elementary 
safety standards. 

Wrong. 

He can buy a roast at the market without 
fear it may have been processed under sub- 


standard conditions. 

Wrong. 0 

He can arrange a loan or a time purchase 
and get a clear, dollars-and-cents answer to 
any question he may have about the inter- 
est he will be required to pay. 

Wrong. 

He can go to sleep at night confident that 
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a natural gas line under his house meets 
maximum safety requirements for the 
tremendous pressures which it handles, 

Wrong. 

Amazingly, the list goes on and on, as Pres- 
ident Johnson noted in his special message 
to Congress on consumer protection. Most 
of the items seem so simple and obvious that 
the wonder is that laws covering them aren’t 
already in effect. 

But just as amazingly, many of these items 
generate powerful opposition, and the Pres- 
“ident’s latest plea for carrying on “impor- 
tant unfinished and new business” in this 
field is bound to be fought on several fronts, 

Members of the 90th Congress will assure 

themselves an honored place in history if 
they resist these pressures and heed the 
President's message. Their constituents have 
a right to know that clinical diagnoses of 
their health are conducted under exacting 
standards; they have a right to know how 
their contributions to pension and retire- 
ment funds are being invested; they should 
not haye to worry whether certain types of 
advertising are fraudulent, whether hand 
tools used around the house are correctly 
designed and manufactured. 

As President Johnson pointed out, it was 
almost 100 years ago that the 42nd Congress 
“enacted the first consumer protection law, 
to prohibit fraudulent use of the mails. 
Much progress has been made since then, 
but, as the President's list shows, much also 

remains to be done. 


1 the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
Feb. 18, 1967 


PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


It’s the same old story. 

But the fact that the neglects of state 
government must, become federal responsi- 

: bilities has never been more dramatically 
shown than in President Johnson’s message 
to Co: on consumer protection. 

Three of the President’s requests covered 
problems familiar in almost every state: 

One would protect the public from 
pery language and omission of important 
facts” that amount to fraud in the inter- 
state sale of land. 

Another would establish safeguards to 
‘prevent explosions in the nearly 800,000 
miles of natural gas pipelines that crisscross 
the nation. 

A major request again seeks enactment of 
a federal truth-in-lending law to protect 
_legitimate lenders and borrowers from mis- 
represented credit costs. 

In each of these cases, federal action is 
needed because of state inaction. 

The case histories go like this: 

Land sales: As a growing resort state, Flor- 
ida is a center of installment land sales. 
The ted, fraudulent marketing of 
land that later turned out to be under water 
is a problem that dates back to the 1920’s, 
yet the state made not the slightest effort 
to protect buyers until 1968. And when the 
Instaliment Land Sales Board was created, 
its control by law was turned over to the 

ery businesses it was supposed to regulate. 
Its failure is the reason federal action is 
necessary. 

Because interstate regulations would pro- 
tect citizens of Florida, reform of the board 
membership still should be an objective of 
the 67 Legislature. 

Pipelines; As pipeline age and populations 
grow, the danger increases of explosions like 
the one that killed 17 persons in Natchi- 

toches, La., in 1965. 

Yet 22 states have no safety regulations 
whatsoever. Many of the remaining states’ 
safety codes are weak. If all states guarded 
their citizens well against this hazard, 
there would be no need for federal regula- 
tions. They don’t. There is. 

Truth in lending: Installment purchasing 
is a way of modern American life. It has 
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helped raise living standards to the heights. 
But there are serious abuses—mainly mis- 
representation of the cost of credit. 

To our knowledge, only one state, Massa- 
chusetts, has passed laws requiring lenders 
to tell borrowers the true interest rates on 
installment loans. Again, the states haven't 
so the federal government must. 

The consuming public cannot wait for do- 
nothing state Legislatures. The vacuum 
must be filled and President Johnson’s mes- 
sage on consumer needs has proposed to 
Congress proper ways to fill it. But the true 
test is whether Mr. Johnson is as aggressive 
in pushing for this legislation as he has been 
thorough in describing the need. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 18, 1967] 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Those who doubt that consumers consti- 
tute the most varied of spécial interest 
groups need only to glance at the President's 
latest message to Congress. In it he recom- 
mended legislation to protect the public 
agalnst hidden interest charges, phony land 
sales, improper administration of private 
pension plans, unwholesome meat, natural 
gas pipeline failures, flammable fabrics, haz- 
ardous medical devices, substandard clinical 
laboratories, defective household products 
and large-scale power blackouts, such as the 
one which hit the Northeast in 1965. 

The most familiar item in the package is 
the proposed truth-in-lending bill, which 
would require lending agencies to state in- 
terest charges in terms a layman can under- 
stand. Former Senator Douglas of Illinois 
unsuccessfully .sponsored ‘a similar measure 
in the last Congress. Its chances for passage 
this time are not markedly improved, nor is 
any item on the list expected to win easy 
approval. 

This is not to suggest of course that the 

package lacks merit. From the standpoint 
of politics, it isn't so much what the law- 
makers do as what the President asks them 
to do. And in this case he has asked them 
to do plenty. 
[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Saturday, Feb. 18, 1967] 
HELPING THE BUYER BE WARY 


Protecting the consumer is an old and 
alluring political.gambit. President John- 
son’s special message to Congress in this 
field cannot, however, be dismissed as merely 
another vote-getting assurance that Big 
Brother will guarantee a fair deal to one and 
all. 

It is more than that because of at least 
two fields into which Mr. Johnson would 
thrust the strong arm of federal law. These 
are consumer credit, and such investments 
as interstate land sales, pension funds, and 
mutual funds. 

These are all very big business, and in 
most cases. scrupulously honest businesses. 
But there are always sharpers. Concealed 
charges in credit buying can double the pur- 
chase price. Shiny color photographs of a 
retirement land site can make a desert bloom 
in the buyer’s imagination—and only there. 
Pensions can be fed back to a crooked man- 
agement, and mutual funds can quite legally 
be rigged against the small investor. 

It is at the thieving exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule of honesty that the Johnson mes- 
sage is aimed. He proposes full disclosure 
of credit charges and interstate land sales, 
and SEC regulation of funds. 

The message does not stop with these. 
Mr. Johnson also would put the federal gov- 
ernment more deeply into protecting the 
consumer on medical devices, meat, flam- 
mable fabrics; and he would add controls on 
electric power and gas pipelines. These lat- 
ter proposals have appeal; but some of them 
are contestable on two grounds: they would 
greatly increase the already gigantic federal 
bureaucracy, and they would undertake to 
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do what cannot really be done—protect the 
consumer from his own folly. 

On the major matters of credit and in- 
vestment, the approach is correct and po- 
tentially helpful—full disclosure. That’s 
fair assistance to any buyer who has the 
sense to beware. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 18, 
1967] 


For THE PROTECTION oF CONSUMERS. 


All of us are, in one way or another con- 
sumers. The housewife shopping in the 
snpermarket, the man looking over the latest 
models in autos or TV sets, the family mak- 
ing purchases in a department store—these 
are among countless examples of consumers 
in action. In the broadest sense, consumers 
are the public-at-large. 

It is, in effect, the general public that 
President Johnson was talking about in his 
special message to Congress on protection for 
consumers. Many of his proposals—concern- 
ing regulations for natural gas pipelines and 
electrical power distribution, for example— 
are in the category of public safety meas- 
ures. Other recommendations—proposing 
Federal standards for medical devices and 
X-ray equipment—are safeguards of public 
health. 

For. consumers who borrow monéey—or 
make purchases on credit—the President re- 
quests a law requiring that interest charges 
be clearly specified. Reputable business es- 
tablishments..and financial institutions 
make a practice of providing this informa- 
tion to customers but there should be effec- 
tive legal protection against the shady, fly- 
by-night organizations seeking to saddle the 
unwary consumer with excessive’ interest 
rates and hidden fees, 

In, the past, credit control bills have been 
rejected by Congress—as they should have 
been—because of ambiguous wording and 
obscure intent. Credit legislation should be 
designed to protect consumers, not penalize 
them. 

Numerous other proposals of the President 
are deserving of action by Congress—includ- 
ing measures to curb swindlers in real es- 
tate offerings, to prevent sale of dangerously 
flammable clothing and household articles, 
to modernize and improve meat inspection 
rules, and to guard against excessive charges 
in the sale of mutual funds. 

No law can protect consumers from their 
own foolishness or poor judgment, but they 
have a right to be accurately informed on 
matters of cost and quality and safety. 

From Newsday, Long Island, N.Y., 
Feb. 18, 1967] 
To PROTECT THE CONSUMER 

The President has sent Congress a special 
message titled, “To Protect the American 
Consumer.” It ranges broadly over areas 
within which government regulation is 
needed to guard against “the high cost of 
deceit, misinformation and confusion.” 
Truth is one keynote—truth in lending, 
truth in land sales to end the type of swin- 
dling first exposed by Newsday in a 1963 
series, “Misery Acres.” Protection is a second 
keynote—protection of employe pension 
funds, meat supplies and electric and natural 
gas lines, among other items. Safety is a 
third, through proposals to prevent hazards 
in the home and to insure that such items 
as fabrics cannot suddenly burn. - 

The proposed Truth-in-Lending Act is a 
modified and more workable form of the 
legislation so often introduced by former Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-III.), but always shelved 
by Congress. This will assure that “when the 
consumer shops for credit,” to quote the 
President, “he will be presented with a price 
tag that will tell him the percentage rate per 
year that is being charged on his borrowing.” 

The Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure 
Act is intended to end millions of dollars in 
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frauds perpetrated on elderly citizens bilked 
of their savings through the purchase of 
worthless desert or swampland. Developers 
selling unimproved subdivided lots would be 
required “to disclose to potential buyers 
fully, simply and clearly all the material 
facts needed for informed choice.” 

These proposals, along with all the others 
in the message, are long overdue. Pension 
and welfare fund audit regulations are re- 
quired because a few persons may have han- 
dled such funds dishonestly, to the jeopardy 
of employes. Better control over mutual 
funds to insure that buyers are not over- 
charged were urged by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Minimum ‘standards for clinical labora- 
tories and medical equipment; improvement 
of standards for meat; greater safety on gas 
‘Pipelines—there have been recent, sometimes 
fatal, pipeline failures; and better coordina- 
tion to prevent electrical blackouts, such as 
the one that paralyzed the East, are all 
needed. to assure that our complex society 
continues to function. tit piti s 

Some may feel this is simply another in- 
cursion by the federal government into mat- 
ters that should not concern it, but they axe 
wrong. State and local governments cannot 
provide adequate uniform codes. The Presi- 
dent has chosen the only sound approach. 
His proposals should, be made law. . 


y 


IRE MEDAL OF HONOR: 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, each time 
the Nation offers the Medal of Honor to 
one of its loyal sons—as the President 
did on March 9 to Sp6c. LawrenceJoel, 
a medical corpsman from Winston- 
Salem, N.C.—it offers a symbol of its 
finest values in recognizing personal 
‘bravery, heroism; and patriotism. 
Spec. Lawrence Joel risked his 
life many times in performing his duty 
as à medical corpsman under unceasing 
enemy fire in Vietnam. He thought not 
of himself but of his comrades, and it 
is very gratifying to me that this brave 
North Carolinian was recognized by re- 
ceiving his Nation’s highest military 


honor, 

The words of President Johnson in 
awarding the Nation’s highest medal to 
Specialist Joel are eloquent and moving. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert them 
into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: r 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT PRESENTATION 

OF THE MEDAL or Honor To SP6C. LAW- 

RENCE JOEL, U.S, ARMY, THE _ SOUTH 

Lawn - 

Specialist Joel, Members of your family, 

Mr. Vice President, ‘Secretary Resor, ‘dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the press: 
We have come here today to honor the 
courage of a very brave soldier.. His was a 
very special kind of courage—the unarmed 
heroism of compassion and service to others. 
The conduct of Specialist Six Lawrence Joel 
reflects, I believe, the role America itself 
must play on every battlefield of freedom. 

In the face of death, in the fury of ambush, 
he risked his life that other men might live. 
Wounded twice, Specialist Joel crawled for 
more than 12 hours, through unceasing 
enemy fire to bring others of his fellow men 
to safety. 

In those dark, dangerous hills, with the 
enemy 30 feet away, he sustained the faith 
that our fighting men place in the medic— 
their constant comrade, always ready to back 
their courage and bind their wounds. 

Today, in this quiet American garden, we 
acknowledge our great debt to Specialist 
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Joel for his great dedication in that savage 
action. 

It is a terrible truth that suffering is so 
often the price of freedom. But freedom is 
indivisible: to protect it in distant Asia is to 
maintain it here in America. 

The willingness of Specialist Joel to die 
for freedom in the remote Vietnam province 
of Bien Hoa indicates, as nothing else could, 
the willingness of his country to sacrifice, to 
stand, and to persist in freedom’s cause. 

As we salute the valor of this soldier, we 
salute the best in the American tradition, 

Just as he sustained those who fought for 
freedom in War Zone D, so shall we. 

Just as he bound up their wounds, so shall 
we. j 
Just as he cared for his fellowmen, so does 
all America care for those with whom we 
share this planet. 

America, too, stands behind the fighter 
who is struggling to prevent subjugation; 
America is willing to make sacrifices in order 
that all men may know the joy of peace and 
security: America, too, is dedicated to the 
highest of all principles— that of serving 
mankind in its endless struggle toward a 
better, fuller life of dignity, devoid of 
tyranny. 

Specialist Joel, with this medal comes 
your nation’s enduring gratitude.. We thank 
you for what you have done. You stand as 
‘a symbol—reminding all of us of our con- 
tinuing responsibilities as citizens and our 
continuing obligations as a nation. If we 
are worthy of your sacrifice and the sacrifice 
of those of your comrades, then we shall 
never forget them." —~ hes 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve my colleagues will find of unusual 
interest an address given Monday this 
week by His Excellency Choong Hoon 
Park, Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try of the Republic of Korea. This ad- 
dress, presented to a large group of busi- 
ness and financial leaders in New York, 
documents the strong support now being 
given U.S. foreign policy in relation to 

Vietnam by one of our stanchest part- 

ners in the Far East. It is also unusual 

documentation of the economic progress 
recently made by the Republie of Korea. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this address be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
-was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY His ExcELLENCY CHoonc Hoon 
PARK, MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA, AT LUNCHEON OF THE 
Far EasT-AMERICA COUNCIL OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY s 
It is my great privilege to ‘be here in this 

great City of New Vork and my honor to meet 
leaders of the business community and good 
friends of Korea,. At the outset I would like 
to express my deep appreciation to the offi- 
cers and directors of this Council who have 
arranged this opportunity for me to discuss 
with you matters of importance to your 
country and mine. 

My message to you today is a multi-faceted 
one... one from which, I think; freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere can take’ heart. 
Ours.is a happy message. It is retrospective 
as well as prospective. A 

In its retrospective aspects it must give 
comfort and heart to those Americans who 
today are torn by sincere and troubling 
doubts as to the values ôf a continuing war 
against communism in far-away Asla, where 
American youth again suffer and die for a 
cause whose value some question. 
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To these troubled good people, I would say 
“Look at Korea today.” For Korea is yester- 
day's Vietnam. The sacrifices which you 
made with us in our war of liberation have 
resulted in the establishment of a progressive 
nation of free people who today are proud of 
their role as your principal ally in your con- 
tinuing commitment to assist free peoples in 
their desire to remain free. 

Today, 46,000 of the flower of our youth— 
our sons—well-trained soldiers, are fighting 
at the side of your sons in Vietnam. And 
I should point out that on a population 
basis our commitment of men to the effort 
in Vietnam percentage-wise is about equal 
to yours. Additionally; we have sent 10,000 
engineers to Vietnam and I am happy to 
report that our battle-shrewd soldiers and 
technicians are telling and persuading the 
Vietnamese of the communist excesses dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. They are warning 
them from bitter personal experlence not to 
be deceived by communist propaganda. Our 
soldiers and technicians thus are also serv- 


ing as diplomats. They are explaining to 


South Vietnam officials and people that the 
United States will not impose’ colonial rule 
on Vietnam because the United States has 
never colonized Korea, although U.S. troops 
have been stationed in our country for over 
20 years. 


Based on our experience with American 


democracy and with anti-communism, which 
is now virtually a religion with the Korean 
people, our Korean soldiers and technicians 
are thus playing an important role in the 
pursuit of peace and freedom in Vietnam: 
We could not be more proud of our emer- 
gence—in a few short years—as a nation 
able to assist others as we have been assisted, 
while at the same time moving from @ coun- 
try which shortly no longer will ask aid, but 
which. today seeks a dynamic, trading part- 


nership with our former benefactors: I, of 


course, refer to you, our cherished American 
Perhaps it is not remiss to recall that 
Korea was once cited as an example of the 


failure of your country’s Far East polſey. 1 


am tempted to suggest that the parallels he- 
tween the problems and tribulations con- 
fronting your country in Korea in the Fifties 


and those which you—and we—face today in 


Vietnam are y similar. 

From liberation a short few years ago, 
Korea has emerged—perhaps too quietly—as 
a new nation on the move: a politically stable 
republic whose economic growth and poten- 
tial make it today a golden opportunity for 
the internationally-minded businessman. 

Korea today is a example of the 
success of your country’s foreign policy. 

Who, as recently as fiye years ago, would 
have dared dream that in this short period 
Korea would have emerged from the misery 
and devastation of war to take its place to- 
day as a rapidly industrializing nation, offer- 
ing investment opportunities as good as any 
in the world—and ready to challenge its 
Asian neighbors in the world market place. 

As we mount this challenge, in your classic 
American phrase with “vim, vigor and vital- 
ity” which would surprise many of you, we 
invite your attention as businessmen to the 
new opportunities which we offer you for 
sound, safe investment; to the products of 
our factories which today compare to any 
in the world; yes, and to tell you that the 
time has come to look at us, if you are not 
doing so already, as an interesting market 
for your goods. 

That, in fact, is the purpose of our mis- 
sion to your country and it will be the pur- 
pose of the Ball Mission of 27 U.S. business- 
men and financial leaders being sent to 
Korea by President Johnson five days from 
now. v 

I was happy to note upon arriving in your 
country the current issue of Time Magazine 
with its illuminating discussion of the 
dramatic change taking place in our country 
under the courageous and enlightened leader- 
ship of President Chung Hee Park. 
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“South Korea,” the magazine notes, “is 
constructing a political and economic base 
that is the envy of its Asian friends.“ 

The article points out that “the change 
in this long time dependent country is not 
just physical but also psychological.” 

And Time pointed out, moreover, that 
through the Asian Pacific Council we are 
discharging a leading role in promoting re- 
gional co-operation. Time, in short, in its 
current issue reports what I want to tell 
you today, That is, to use Time's words, 
Korea today “is pulsing with activity.” 

Our mission is to alert the American busi- 
ness and financial community to feel that 
pulse and realize its message of industrial op- 
portunity. 1 ae 

To fully appreciate the dramatic trans- 
formation taking place in our country, it 
should be mentioned that, though our re- 
corded history goes back to 2333 B.C., as a 
new nation we go back but 18 years. And 
our real history within the context of our 
discussion today covers a short span of only 
five years. I say this because a country with 
a long history and a proud tradition was ob- 
structed first by the imposition of Japanese 
colonial rule, starting at the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, and later by com- 
munist aggression. 

As a result, Korea was reduced to a sup- 
plier of raw materials to Japan and to a con- 
sumer market for her. The end of World 
War II restored political independence to 
Korea but left half of the nation, with its 
rich mineral and industrial resources, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Following the Korean 
War and the armistice of 1953, a vigorous 
reconstruction program was launched with 
the assistance of the United States and other 
friendly allies. 

But persistent political instability and gov- 
ernmental incompetence at that time acted 
as å strong curb on the growth and develop- 
ment of our national economy with the re- 
sult that reliance on foreign economic aid 
continued at a high level. 

The present government elected in 1961 
set the eventual economic independence of 
the country as its primary goal and set into 
motion energetic programs of industrializa- 
"tion and export promotion designed to ob- 
tain our primary goal of economic independ- 
ence by 1971. I can report today that we are 
on the way to achieving that goal. 

Our first Five Year Plan for economic de- 
velopment, which began in 1962, has been 
successfully completed. It paved the way for 
rapid and continuous economic growth in the 
future. The second Five Year Plan, which 
started this year, and which places primary 
emphasis on industrialization and export ex- 
pansion, is well launched. With it we have 
eliminated trade restrictions, particularly for 
American investments, Our currency is 
hard, our prices ate stable, and our foreign 
“exchange account is adequate to insure con- 
vertibility. 

I trust that it was not merely that we con- 
tinue to maintain an armed force of 600,000 
armed men as a bulwark against commu- 
nism and to help maintain peace and free- 
dom in the world, that, your distinguished 
‘Ambassador in Seoul said recently that in 
this missile age investment in Korea is as 
safe as investment in New York, 

I am reluctant to burden you with figures, 
because I realize the difficulty of following 
figures by ear. But I think that a few of 
our more important economic statistics will 
be both enlightening and convincing. In 
1960 our exports, totaled $32,000,000, In 
1962, they. totaled $54,813,000; in 1966 they 
had jumped ahead to $255,751,000._ We pro- 
ject $350,000,000 in exports for this year. 
Thus, our exports have shown a 44 percent 
annual increase, doubling every two years, 
and the portion of manufactured goods in 
our overall exports rose to 63 nt in 1966 
from a level of 20 percent in 1960.. Korea 
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today exports nearly 800 items to almost every 
country in the world, except those behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I might add parenthetically that as I have 
traveled East across your country in the last 
few days, I have been asked repeatedly by 
knowledgeable businessmen why it is that 
American exports to Korea in the face of our 
economic upsurge have been steadily de- 
creasing, while Japanese exports to Korea 
have been increasing. To each questioner I 
have replied “You tell me.” 

The answer obviously is that Japanese 
businessmen have been more alert to ‘the 
business opportunities in Korea than have 
their American counterpart. d 

Korea maintained an average growth rate 
of 8.5 percent. throughout the first Five Year 
Economic Development Plan. Last year the 
rate of growth was 11.9 percent. The basis 
for our prosperity, rooted in the first place in 
the generous ‘help of our friends and allies, 
is the industry of our people, one of the high- 
est rates of literacy in the world, abundant 
human resources, a determination on the 
part of all Koreans to move aggressively in 
this latter half of the Twentieth Century, 
and to maintain our defenses although they 
today cost us 30 percent of our national 
budget. 

Under President Park’s leadership, the 
businessman in Korea today is inspired as 
never before. Our President’s personal and 
keen interest in economic planning and in- 
dustrial expansion has created a favorable 
climate for business and to the American 
businessman we today hold out the hand 
of friendship and co-operation. We ask you 
to come and see for yourself and we ask you 
to participate in our dynamic growth. Doing 
business with Korea today is good business, 
and we are ready to prove it to you. 

Don’t take our word for this. Take the 
werd of some of your own most competent 
planners. In Columbus, Ohio, the other day 
an American economic planner whose cre- 
dentials would be recognized and certified 
anywhere in the American business commu- 
nity, reviewed some of our own projections. 
We project, for instance, electronic produc- 
tion by 1971 of $100,000,000 a year. The 
American planner advised us on the basis 
of his own survey in Korea that we are wrong. 
He contends our electronic output will dou- 
ble our projection. , 

That is the way Korea is moving today. 
Mr. Walt Rostow, sizing up the vitality of 
our economy, said recently that we have 
reached the “take-off stage.” The American 
businessman and the American investor is 
invited to take off with us. 


TRIBUTE TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND THE POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, two of 
the genuine “iron horses” of the Demo- 
cratic Party are Vice President HUBERT 
H. Humpurey and Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

While some of us may falter in battle, 
the Vice President and the Postmaster 
General press ever onward, carrying the 
bright banner of our party to unprece- 


dented heights. 


Their unflagging energies and devotion 
are well worthy of high praise and this is 
just what they received in a Washington 
Post column by David S. Broder, pub- 
lished March 14, 1967. 

If there are no objections, I respect- 
fully request that the full text of the 
column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE POSTMAN AND THE 
VEEP 


(By David S. Broder) 


Among the diminishing assets of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, two that stood out last week, 
during the high-level meetings here, were 
the spunk of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey and the wisdom of Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

Humphrey is probably the best bucker- 
upper in the business. He has an unquench- 
able enthusiasm, a zest for life that is over- 
powering at times, but never more appealing 
than in circumstances of adversity such as 
those that now confront his Party. 

Ever since last November, the Vice Presi- 
dent has been bouncing around the country 
raising money and raising spirits in states 
where the Democrats were shellacked. Last 
week, he faced his toughest test with the en- 
tire Democratic National Committee de- 
scending on Washington at a moment when 
almost all the Democrats in town, from 
President Johnson on down, were thoroughly 
sick and tired of one another's company. 

It could have been a fiasco, and it was 
largely due to Humphrey’s expenditure of 
energy and enthusiasm that it was not. From 
‘Wednesday through Saturday, he turned 
himself, his wife, his office, his apartment 
and his entire staff over to the visiting Dem- 
ocrats. By dint of sheer effort—and a closed 
session that must have been a humdinger, 
even by Humphrey standards—he convinced 
them that there is life in the old donkey yet. 

It was a bravura performance and a timely 
one for Humphrey’s own needs. He reminded 
the Democrats, who may well have forgotten, 
why most of them wanted him on the ticket 
in 1964. They wanted him because he is the 
battler who is never so satisfied with yes- 
terday’s accomplishments that he forgets to- 
morrow's challenges. 

The President's virtual endorsement of 
Humphrey’s renomination was applauded 
more vigorously by the Democratic National 
Committee than would have been the case 
had the Vice President not proved anew that 
Number 2 does try harder. 

O'Brien's service is more difficult to define, 
but just as real. He has great prestige in 
the Party, for he has come to symbolize suc- 
cess and staying power. He is almost. the 
last of the Kennedy political lieutenants 
prominently identified with the Johnson 
Administration. 

When O’Brien pointedly reminded the Na- 
tional Committee that in 1960 first Hum- 
phrey and then Mr. Johnson had set aside 
their own feelings of disappointment and 
rallied behind John F. Kennedy, he was really 
doing no more than other Democrats have 
done in appealing to the Kennedy faction 
to cease arid desist its warfare on the John- 
son-Humphrey Administration, 

But coming from O'Brien, the message had 
particular potency. He was a Democrat be- 
fore John Kennedy came along and he will 
be one whether Bobby or Teddy or somebody 
else is leading the Party. He was, as he stood 
there recalling “where we have been to- 
gether,” a*not-so-gentle reproof to the cults 
of personality that currently plague the 
Democrats. 

Second, O’Brien, for ‘his work in helping 
nominate and elect the last two Democratic 
Presidents is widely and rightfully regarded 
as one of the best political organizers of this 
generation. 

When ‘he endorsed, as he did in private 
conversations; the steps taken recently to 
strengthen the National Committee and 
praised the competence of the men Chair- 
man John M. Bailey has hired to prepare 
for 1968, he did as much as any man could 
do to quell the rebellions against the Presi- 
dent’s handling of Party affairs. 

Third, for those’ who sought his counsel, 
O’Brien showed again, that, good as he may 
be as an organizer, he has the rarer skill of 
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sensing shifts in the public mood before they 
fully surface. 

Those who talked with him learned that 
the portion of O’Brien’s mind that is not 
preoccupied with postal rates and the man- 
agement of his antiquated department is, 
in his phrase, “groping for an answer” to 
the seeming public disaffection with the 
Democratic Party. 

He does not profess to have uncovered an- 
swers that escaped others’ detection, but the 
mere fact that he is “groping” for new an- 
swers puts him light-years ahead of those 
in the White House and the Party head- 
quarters who are operating on the compla- 
cent assumption that the old ways of win- 
ning elections will be good enough again. 

Humphrey and O’Brien, who are closer 
political partners than most people realize, 
are two reasons for Democrats not to despair. 


FOREIGN AID: A CRISIS FOR 
CHURCH AND NATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, an old 
friend and former colleague of mine, 
Judge Frank M. Coffin, of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, has writ- 
ten an article entitled “Foreign Aid: A 
Crisis for Church and Nation,” which 
was published in the February 6, 1967, 
issue of Christianity and Crisis. As a 
former Deputy Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
U.N. Development Assistance Committee 
of the Organization of Economic Coop- 
eration Development, and managing di- 
rector of the Development and Loan 
Fund, Judge Coffin has far-ranging, 
firsthand experiences in the field of for- 
eign assistance. 

At a time when we read little but 
searing criticisms of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, Judge Coffin’s article is an elo- 
quent affirmation of our national obliga- 
tion to assist the developing nations of 
the world. He points out that Americans 
are suffering from a conscience gap in 
foreign aid and that too many have 
fallen prey to the mythology of foreign 
aid. To these myths Mr. Coffin provides 
reasoned and reasonable answers. 

Mr. President, I believe that Judge 
Coffin's excellent article has particular 
relevance for Members of Congress. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CHURCH AND THE LONG FusE—FOoREIGN 
Am: A Crisis FOR CHURCH AND NATION 
(By Frank M. Coffin) 

“Crisis,” Reinhold Niebuhr reminds us, was 
used by the founders of this journal in a dual 
sense. In 1941 there was an external threat 
to Western religious, moral and political cul- 
ture. There was also a moral and religious 
peril in our own complacency. Today there 
is a gathering crisis of similar, if less meas- 
urable, breadth and depth, Like that of a 
quarter century ago, it has its political and 
its spiritual dimensions .. and a long fuse. 

The present crisis is the looming unreadi- 
ness of the world of the rich Northern, West- 
ern, largely white countries of Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition to give adequate, sustained as- 
sistance of the most helpful kind to the 
“third world“ the poor, mostly Southern 
and Eastern nations, whose peoples, except 
for Latin America, are of brown, black 
or yellow skin and pay homage to other 
religions. 

On the surface, the deficiency lies in the 
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policies and priorities of the advanced coun- 
tries. More deeply viewed, the stagnation of 
policy and commitment points to the shrink- 
ing moral boundaries of peoples whose com- 
forts are increasing dramatically. And at 
bottom, widespread complacency in the face 
of accelerating disparity is building up to a 
massive indictment of the breadth of outlook, 
adequacy of theology, compassion and efficacy 
of action of Christians and their establish- 
ments in the industrialized countries. 

No area is more subject to misleading fig- 
ures than the aid field. Grants, long-term 
loans, hard bank loans, strictly commercial 
export credits, surplus food, private invest- 
ment for profit, and contributions to inter- 
national organizations can all be loosely 
called “aid.” Lumping together all these ap- 
ples and oranges, The New York Times on 
July 20, 1966, headlined the annual stock- 
taking meeting of the “rich man's club“ 
the Development Assistance Committee of 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
Development—as follows: “Aid to the Poor 
Nations Soared to Record $10.98 Billion in 
1965.“ Nothing could be more misleading. 

Few readers could be expected to draw 
from the article the real news: that once 
again there was no significant increase in 
governmental aid; that no progress was being 
made in liberalizing interest rates and matu- 
rities; that the slump in new commitments in 
1965 threatened to become an actual drop in 
the future flow of aid. 

The unyarnished fact is that governmental 
foreign aid for development from the dozen 
or so rich countries to the hundred poor ones 
has reached a dead level—less than $6 billion 
a year—where it has remained stuck for the 
past five years. The total represents six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy. This level becomes steadily less im- 
pressive as the economies of Europe, America 
and Japan reach new highs, as repayments 
of principal and interest from the poor in- 
crease, and as the terms of trade (what can 
be bought from the rich by the exports of the 
poor) remain unfavorable. Even now over 
half of the flow of development finance is 
offset by the return flow of amortization, 
dividend and interest payments. At the 
present rate the world of the poor will, in 
shortly more than a decade, be repaying the 
rich more than it receives. It is already 
arguable that the flow of brains has been at 
least as much to the rich as to the poor. 

This stagnation of developmental aid has 
taken place at a time when the administra- 
tive capacity of the developing world, the 
national and regional planning of practical 
projects and uses for resources, together with 
the population and its other needs, have all 
increased. What could have been a brilliant, 
historic, developmental achievement of the 
last decades of this century seems to be turn- 
ing into a Sargasso Sea of wrecked hopes, 
frustration, mutual recrimination and de- 
spair. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF FOREIGN AID 


All too few Americans are aware of this 
global grinding to a halt. Even fewer would 
point an accusing finger at the United States. 
In this field, particularly, we subscribe un- 
critically and arrogantly to a mythology that 
has less and less resemblance to facts. 

The first myth is that we are giving either 
just enough or too much aid. (A 1965 poll 
showed only 6 per cent of Americans favor- 
ing an increase.) Actually we are fast ap- 
proaching an annual gross national product 
of $795 billion. Each year’s increase exceeds 
the total combined product of all but seven 
developing nations. We can take a special 
lack of pride in seeing our aid percentage of 
GNP decrease from 2.5 percent in the Mar- 
shall Plan era to less than three-tenths of 1 
per cent today. 

In absolute terms we are spending far less 
today On our entire overseas development 

than when we were one-third as 
wealthy and helping only our white Christian 
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neighbors in Europe. Aid accounts for less 
than 2 per cent of the national budget. Our 
balance of payments ledger shows the over- 
seas aid expenditures have been cut from 
nearly a billion dollars in 1961 to less than 
$250 million in 1965—a small fraction of our 
net deficit. 

In 1966, Congress, after the usual dreary 
debate, cut the President's “bare bones” aid 
request by 13 per cent to the lowest level 
since 1958. And this year the prospect is 
even more dismal, with the President’s re- 
portedly seeking even less for aid than he 
requested last year—and from a more hostile 
Congress. 

Where we are heading is crystal clear. Our 
average yearly per capita income is $3,000. 
That of the 80 developing countries that 
are members of the World Bank is $120. 
Our growth is 5 per cent a year, theirs is 1 
per cent. By the year 2000, our average per 
capita income will have risen by $1,500 and 
theirs by $50. The gap will have widened 
by a ratio of 30 to 1. In 15 years, accord- 
ing to Hugo Fisher of the Resources Agency 
of California, the U.S. will have 9.5 per cent 
of the total population and will be using 
83 per cent of the world’s natural resources. 
He adds that the understatement that the 
rest of the world will take a “dim view” of 
such consumption (The New York Times, 
March 20, 1966). 

A second myth is that we are the only 
nation giving substantial aid. In fact the 
countries of Europe, Canada and Japan have 
already given more to the developing world 
than they received under the Marshall Plan. 
The U.S. is not first, but fifth, in the size of 
its aid program in relation to its income, 
Others give a larger proportion of outright 
grants, send more experts and teachers over- 
seas and make loans on more generous terms. 
Indeed, as the Western world's top aid pol- 
icy-makers were meeting in Washington last 
summer, Canada announced its new policy 
of making interest-free development loans, 
while the U.S. Senate sought to increase our 
interest rate for the third time in recent 
years. 

Another myth holds that U.S. aid is poorly 
planned and administered. In fact, nearly 
two decades of aid activities (and particu- 
larly the last four years under the leadership 
of David E. Bell) have seen continued im- 
provement in administration, planning, the 
delicate linkage between external aid and 
internal efforts and discipline, inspection 
and follow-up. 

Rare indeed are the bloopers that made 
the headlines a decade ago (but which im- 
mortally retread the stairs like Jacob Mar- 
ley’s ghost). And somehow a cadre of de- 
velopment experts—who are the envy of the 
aid ministries of Europe but prophets with- 
out honor at home—has been attracted to 
and stuck with this program, both in Wash- 
ington and overseas. 

Perhaps the myth most dangerous to our 
ability to assist in this historic task of de- 
velopment with grace and effectiveness is 
that we expect more “progress” in remote 
places and alien cultures, for our money, 
than we do at home. When we fight juve- 
nile delinquency, crime, narcotics addiction, 
mental illness, poverty and racial discrimi- 
nation, we know that success will come 
slowly, that failures will often outnumber 
successes, and that a great deal of effort and 
funds will thus be “wasted.” Not so with 
foreign aid. If the countries we try to help 
do not respond immediately with gratitude, 
political support, competent planning, in- 
ternal discipline and social justice, we are 
all too ready to abandon the effort. We are 
not content to do God’s work. We want to 
play God. 


OUR “CONSCIENCE GAP” 

If there is a widening gap between the 
rich and the poor, between supply and de- 
mand, there is an equally serious “conscience 
gap,” a gap that represents an erosion of 
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spirit and a moral hardening of the arteries 
of the American people—and their cousins 
in Europe. It represents a missed oppor- 
tunity for the modernized world. And it 
represents a Pilate-like abdication by the 
Christian Church at what is, for better or 
worse, a watershed in history. 

So far in this two-decade-old adventure in 
helping other peoples, the Christian estab- 
lishment can take little credit for what has 
been done. I exempt from this harsh obser- 
vation the quiet, steady, effective work that 
has been done by the numerous Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish service agencies, to- 
gether with their corps of keen and dedicated 
Officials, that have been active in the de- 
veloping countries. But the “Church” as a 
center of contemporary doctrine, under- 
standing, education and inspiration appli- 
cable to this historic demand on our breadth 
of view and depth of concern might just as 
well not have existed. 

Resounding resolutions, well-drafted testi- 
mony for Congressional committees, partici- 
pation in conferences and last-minute 
lobbying with other internationally-minded 
groups to stave off disaster in Congress have 
not been lacking. There has been coopera- 
tive fellowship but no creative leadership. 
There has been no sustained or effective 
effort by top church bodies to relate our 
development aid effort to Christian doctrine. 
Their headquarters are woefully lacking in 
staff equipped to collect, analyze and present 
facts. 

The result has been that an administration 
or Congress can and does slash aid requests 
and appropriations, raise interest rates, short- 
en periods of repayment, attach self-defeat- 
ing conditions and restrictions to aid, cut per- 
sonnel and limit the number of countries 
assisted, without any danger of hearing from 
the Church or its constituency. 

The President, a few dedicated officials and 
a small and dwindling stable of weary Con- 
gressional workhorses have had to sponsor 
and defend aid policy without the assistance 
of strong voices from the Church or an ef- 
fective aid constituency. Any church pro- 
nouncment on the need for greater, more 
sustained or more effective assistance is likely 
to be such a melange of factual error or in- 
adequacy and sweeping generality that it 
cannot be expected to influence the levers 
of power. 

At the grass roots, priests, pastors and 
rabbis all too often exhibit either indifference 
or a lack of that emasculates their 
effectiveness in helping to find the link be- 
tween religious tradition and this most con- 
temporary challenge to it. Congregations 
respond generously to concrete, specific op- 
portunities but not to the overriding chal- 
lenge to national commitment. They will 
rally generously to support a family in Chile 
or a mission school in the Philippines; they 
will listen with warm hearts to a returning 
church worker, government employee or 
Peace Corps volunteer. But when national 
policy and programs of assisting other peo- 
ples are discussed, Christians are just as ill- 
informed, unconcerned and hostile as any- 
one else. 

There are signs of change. As a result of 
Vatican II, there is burgeoning cooperation 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
in the aid field. The National Council of 
Churches (NCC) has created an Advisory 
Committee on Peace with the needs of devel- 
oping countries as one of the concerns. And 
the World Council of Churches’ Conference 
on Church and Society set forth the problem 
in clear, unmistakable terms. 

More recently there was the action of the 
NCC in Miami that gave prominent recogni- 
tion to the development challenge in its 
peace program. But the most concrete evi- 
dence of good intentions lies in the action 
of the United Church of Christ, whose Coun- 
cil for Christian Social Action opened a 
Washington office on Jan, 3, under the direc- 
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tion of Rev. L. Maynard Catchings, to pro- 
mote substantially increased government and 
private spending on international develop- 
ment. The Council hopes that representa- 
tives of other denominations will soon join 
the staff. 

THE CHURCH AS CATALYST 

Notwithstanding these straws in the wind, 
I sense a blandness, a proclivity to phrase 
general propositions, an avoidance of any 
program smacking of action. Barbara Ward 
closed her eloquent call to action in the 
Feb. 8, 1966, issue of CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS 
with the question: “What shall we do?” It 
seems to me that we begin by doing what we 
have power to do—and not by issuing ring- 
ing pronouncements. The crying need is for 
the soil of Christian spirit to be tilled at 
home and abroad. This is a humble but 
doable task if the Church is so minded. 

The specific tasks start with the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine consistent with 
the task ahead and the setting of its priority. 
The work should continue with equipping 
the Church with headquarters and field staff 
to collect, analyze and present facts and 
issues, while developing training programs 
and materials for its clerical and lay leaders. 
At the same time the Church should strive 
to be a catalyst for a truly national, broadly 
representative, nongovernmental, continuing 
effort to stimulate and sustain understand- 
ing and support of this dimension of na- 
tional policy. Finally, there should be a 
joining of forces with the Christian and 
Jewish communities abroad, toward the end 
of revitalizing the conscience of the rich. 

It may well be that the task is too big. 
But failure is less to be feared than striving. 
For while this is a crisis for the times, it is 
also a crisis for the Church. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business, which the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Mos- 
cow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D., 88th Cong., 
second sess.) . 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
convention. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for the quorum call be 
charged against the time allotted to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The pending question is on the adop- 
tion of Reservation No. 1, offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota, to the reso- 
lution of ratification. Debate is limited 
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to 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:30 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 1:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair.) Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
1:30 o’clock p.m., the same day. 

At 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D., 88th 
Cong., second sess.) . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
2 that the time be taken out of both 

es. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
getting into a discussion of the reserva- 
tion which is now before us, Executive 
Reservation No. 1, I should like to read 
into the Recorp two statements which 
have come to my office today. 

Yesterday, during the colloquy intro- 
duced by the Senator from California 
LMr. Mourpuy], during the discussion led 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], some interesting observations 
were made in connection with the rather 
surprising fact that none of the national 
pollsters had taken polls, or at least had 
not reported them generally in the press, 
on this very important and difficult ques- 
tion now before us. 

Early last evening I received a tele- 
phone call from a Mr. Jim Nicholls, of 
KDAY, a radio station in Tacoma, Wash., 
who operates a program called “Party- 
line.” He said that this radio station in 
the State of Washington had been con- 
ducting a poll for several days on this 
particular topic. I said: 

That is interesting. Why don't you send 
me a telegram and tell me what is in it, and 
I will be glad to read it into the RECORD? 
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A telegram from him came this morn- 
ing. I shall read it into the Recorp. I 
should add I shall be pleased to place 
into the Recorp any other authentic polls 
which can be secured from radio sta- 
tions, newspapers, or the famous poll- 
sters, George Gallup and Louis Harris, 
both of whom have apparently over- 
looked taking a poll in connection with 
this question, to see how those who are 
interested have expressed themselves on 
this subject. I reaffirm what I said yes- 
terday. I think on issues of this kind, 
when we should hear and heed, as I think 
we do, the hopes and prayers of people 
everywhere for an early conclusion of 
this war, that at least their expressions 
should be heard by Members of the 
Senate. 

The telegram reads: 

Senator KARL MUNDT, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

In a Phonein writein poll on the Consular 
Treaty on my radio program covering the 
greater Tacoma area thirteen hundred ten 
opposed and one favorable. This sampling 
appears indicative of how the average citi- 
zen feels... 


Then follow some compliments about 
my efforts here, which it might be im- 
modest for me to recite. However, I shall 
have to put them into the Recorp be- 
cause they are a part of the telegram, 
but that part will appear in the Recorp 
without my reading it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tacoma, WASH., 
March 14, 1967. 
Senator KARL MUNDT, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

In a Phonein writein poll on the Consular 
Treaty on my radio program covering the 
greater Tacoma area thirteen hundred ten 
opposed and one favorable. This sampling 
appears indicative of how the average citizen 
feels. Many thank God for your courageous 
leadership in opposing the chief suppliers 
of arms killing American boys in Viet Nam. 

Jim NICHOLLS, 
“Partyline,” KDAY. 


Mr. MUNDT. Second, this morning 
I had a group call at my office represent- 
ing the Military Order of the World 
Wars, the District of Columbia Chapter, 
and they asked me to present to the 
Senate the judgment and the recom- 
mendations of their order, which is com- 
prised solely, of course, of distinguished 
officers and soldiers who have fought for 
our colors in previous wars. 

Their resolution is dated March 10, 
and reads as follows: 

Resolution relative to the Consular Con- 
vention between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics now 
pending before the United States Senate: 

The District of Columbia Chapter, the 
Military Order of the World Wars held its 
usual luncheon meeting at Noon, Thursday 
9 March 1967; at which the members present 
unanimously adopted the following Resolu- 
tion; 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Chapter petition the United States Senate 
not to ratify the Consular Convention pend- 
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ing between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Attest: 
HucH H. HARTLEY, 
Adjutant. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Military 
Order of the World Wars be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Military Order of the World Wars, 
District of Columbia Chapter] 


Resolution relative to the Consular Con- 
vention between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics now 
pending before the United States Senate: 

The District of Columbia Chapter, the 
Military Order of the World Wars held its 
usual luncheon meeting at Noon, Thursday 
9 March 1967; at which the members present 
unanimously adopted the following Resolu- 
tion; 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Chapter petition the United States Senate 
not to ratify the Consular Convention pend- 
ing between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Attest: 

HuGH H. HARTLEY, 
Adjutant. 


Mr. MUNDT. Now, Mr. President, so 
that Senators who are not present, and 
who may have occasion to refiect upon 
what is being debated this afternoon 
when they read the Recorp tomorrow 
morning—unhappily, after they have 
voted—and also so that those who study 
the Recorp back home, and historians 
who may comment upon the decisions we 
are about to make may have ready access 
to the focus upon which this debate 
hinges, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
full text of Executive Reservation No. 1. 

There being no objection, the reserva- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the reservation that 
no exchange of instruments of ratification of 
the convention shall be entered into on be- 
half of the United States until the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics shall have agreed 
(1) to permit the distribution to the Soviet 
press or any segment thereof by United States 
diplomatic and consular officers of announce- 
ments of United States public policy, both 
foreign and domestic, and answers to any 
criticism of such policy contained in the So- 
viet press, and (2) not to impose or enforce 
any limitation on the number of United 
States citizens permitted to be in the Soviet 
Union at any time as representatives of the 
United States press which would effectively 
reduce them below the number of Soviet 
press representatives entering the United 
States, or to impose upon them any condi- 
tions of travel or objective reporting which 
do not prevail for Soviet press representatives 
within the United States.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as I see 
the decision which we are about to make 
by a rollcall vote sometime this after- 
noon, two major questions are involved; 
and the same two questions will be in- 
volved when we vote on a much more sig- 
nificant and far-reaching proposed res- 
ervation which I have proposed some- 
time late tomorrow afternoon. 

The first of these considerations, it 
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seems to me, is the question of whether 
or not the U.S. Senate still has the 
right—and I believe the responsibility— 
to exercise its full constitutional preroga- 
tive of both advising and consenting on 
the matter of international treaties. 

The second consideration is, of course, 
the desirability, the usefulness, and the 
wisdom of the specific reservations being 
discussed, 

I propose to discuss first, Mr. President, 
what I consider to be the continuing re- 
sponsibility of Senators, all of whom took 
the oath, as they entered the Chamber 
for the first time, to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I think 
that oath carries with it the constitu- 
tional responsibility of facing up to the 
responsibility of advising the Executive 
on treatymaking, as well as registering 
their dissent or assent. 

Lest anyone may have forgotten the 
exact language in the Constitution, it is 
found in article II, section 2, clause 2 of 
our hallowed Constitution: and in dis- 
cussing the powers of the President and 
Eoo Rowers or ane Congrese, I refer to 

at constitutional language, which 
20 ag 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
proceed. 

Mr. MUNDT. The language reads as 
follows, under the heading “Powers of 
the President”: 

He shall have Power, by and with the Ad- 
vice and Consent of the Senate, to make 


Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


In that connection, Mr. President, I 
was both impressed and intrigued by 
what I found in reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD which arrived in our 
offices this morning, because there on 
pages 6406 and 6407 the majority 
leader had placed the texts of letters 
received, in the first instance, by the 
chairman of our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIcHT], and signed by the Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk; in the second in- 
stance, by our honored and respected 
majority leader [Mr, MANSFIELD], and 
signed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, William B. Ma- 
comber, Jr., who has only very recently 
succeeded to that task, since his prede- 
cessor, Doug MacArthur, has gone off to 
assume ambassadorial duties; and in the 
third instance, another letter received by 
the majority leader, also signed by Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, Jr, 

The sum and substance of those letters 
is to the effect that the U.S. Senate 
should not, at this late hour, engage in 
its advisory function. The sum and sub- 
stance is that if we were to offer advice, 
and it were adopted now, it would delay 
the ratification of the treaty, or perhaps 
jeopardize it altogether. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Surely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam sure that the 
administration would be delighted to re- 
ceive any advice from the Senate. It 
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has received it quite often from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
as well as from the Senator from Mon- 
tana now speaking, and also from other 
Members of this body. 

But the Senator from South Dakota 
must keep in mind—and I am sure he 
does—that this convention was initi- 
ated by the United States. It was initi- 
ated because we thought it was in our 
best interests to have such a convention. 
It is not a question of setting up con- 
sulates, because the President already 
has the authority to set up consulates. 

Mr. MUNDT. T agree. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a question 
primarily of furnishing protection to the 
18,000 Americans who now visit the 
Soviet Union every year. If reservations 
are attached, it is my belief that the con- 
vention will not be ratified by the Soviet 
Union. That means that Americans who 
visit the Soviet Union will continue to 
be subject to Soviet law, just as Soviet 
citizens—tourists, that is—who visit the 
United States—and they number under 
900 a year—are now subject to American 
law which includes the rights guaranteed 
every person in this country under the 
Constitution, which insure that Soviet 
citizens receive prompt and speedy at- 
tention to their situation. 

If the convention is not ratified, be- 
cause of reservations and other mat- 
ters which prevent its ratification by the 
Soviet Union, the 18,000 or more Amer- 
icans who travel in the Soviet Union will 
remain subject to the laws of the U.S.S.R. 
They can now be held incommunicado 
for nine months or more, and our am- 
bassadorial staffs can have great dif- 
ficulty in gaining access to them and 
furnishing all assistance possible to them. 

Advice is one thing, but attaching 
reservations is another. I would hope 
that the Senator from South Dakota and 
the Senate as a whole will keep these 
factors I have mentioned in mind. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Mon- 
tana has correctly expressed the con- 
sensus of the purport of the letters in the 
Recorp, to which I have just invited at- 
tention. He is precisely correct in em- 
phasizing, once again, as it is empha- 
sized in the letters, that the main purpose 
of the convention is to protect Americans 
who may be traveling in Russia. 

But the Senator does not come to grips 
with the question: Of what conceivable 
use is it for the Senate, with respect to 
any treaty, to offer advice, if it is not in 
terms of a reservation or in terms of an 
amendment? It is the world’s greatest 
exercise in futility to offer advice con- 
cerning what may happen under a 
treaty. The terms of a treaty determine 
what will happen, and it is not possible 
to create legislative history even to alter 
that, as can be done with respect to an 
ordinary legislative matter. Our advice 
must be incorporated in the treaty by 
reservation or amendment or it is both 
futile and meaningless. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Surely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are different kinds of advice; and 
I believe that I can recognize advice 
which is intended to kill a treaty. 

It is my belief—I may be mistaken— 
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that the Senator from South Dakota is 
opposed to this convention in practically 
any form in which it could be ratified— 
perhaps not in any form, although I am 
unable to conceive of any at the moment. 
If he could have reservations attached, 
he could go home to the folks in Huron 
and Winner and say, This is what I did: 
I strengthened the treaty.” 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what I want to 
do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But he would have 
to tell ‘them also that there was no 
treaty; that his reservations had killed 
it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a speculation 
which the Senator from Montana has a 
right to engage in. 

It will be the burden of my argument 
to say that this is a good-faith amend- 
ment to test the good faith of the Soviets 
from the standpoint of wanting a rap- 
prochement, in which case I think they 
would be happy to accept the reservation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
been diligent in his opposition to this 
treaty. I know his motives are sincere. 
I know that he feels as he does because 
of his convictions, But I point out that 
while the Senate has the right to give 
advice, and should, we ought to take into 
consideration the responsibility of the 
executive branch. 

The work which has gone into this 
convention began, may I say, under 
Eisenhower, and I believe ‘the genesis 
can be found in the kitchen debate be- 
tween Khrushchey and Nixon in Mos- 
cow; it was carried forward by Kennedy 
and is now being brought before the 
Senate by President Johnson. 

In the last session, I was worried about 
bringing this treaty to the floor of the 
Senate. And while there are organiza- 
tions in this country which claim credit 
for stopping such action last year, the 
fact is that the majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana, personally was 
disinclined to bring the convention þe- 
fore the Senate because of what he 
feared might be the ultimate result, 
Perhaps it was a mistake in judgment 
on my part. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the judgment of 
the Senator was excellent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is open to 
question, but at least this year we will 
face up to it, win, lose, or draw. 

I hope—and the Senator has been most 
cooperative—that we can bring this mat- 
ter to a head this week. I have asked 
every Democratic Senator to come back 
and stay until this matter is finished, 
and I assume that the same thing has 
been done on the Republican side. 

The Senator has kindly consented to 
a limitation on debate on his reserva- 
tions, for which I am deeply grateful, 
and the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] has kindly consented to a limi- 
tation on her executive understanding. 

I would hope that this matter could 
be faced up to and that we can make 
our arguments and explain our differ- 
ences on the floor and that, in some way, 
the final issue could be met and that 
this matter, which has been before us for 
3 years now could be settled this week. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the Senator knows— 
and I have told him privately, and I do 
not mind stating it publicly—the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota has no inten- 
tion of engaging in dilatory tactics. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
always accommodating and I know that 
he has no such intention. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from South 
Dakota has no intention of filibustering 
and no intention of upsetting any pro- 
gram that the leadership has for a rea- 
sonable amount of debate and for fixing 
a time certain for this momentous and 
historic vote which will accommodate as 
many Senators as possible. 

I am glad that the majority leader 
recognizes, with the Senator from South 
Dakota, that we have responsibilities as 
Senators to offer advice. Let us then be 
practical about this. 

If that is a constitutional right, if that 
is a constitutional duty, when and where 
can the Senate offer any meaningful ad- 
vice except when the treaty is before it, 
unless we accept the followup fact that 
this is the time and now is the hour to 
offer whatever advice we feel is mean- 
ingful and significant? 

We would otherwise have to accept the 
fact that by precedent this constitutional 
prerogative has been eliminated. I do 
not think it should be, and I do not think 
it has been. 

On numerous occasions in the past, 
earlier Senators, who were perhaps 
sturdier than our generation of Senators, 
have written in reservations, have writ- 
ten into treaties their advice at the 
time the treaty was up for consideration. 

That does not mean that they killed 
the treaty. If the reservations are ob- 
noxious to the other side and are up- 
setting to the purposes of the other side, 
there might have to be renegotiation. 
However, if they are acceptable, if they 
are good-faith amendments—as this one 
is—and are incorporated in the treaty by 
negotiations, there would perhaps just be 
acquiescence on the part of the other 
parties to the treaty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as far as this Senator is concerned, 
my mind is not closed. I could vote 
either way on the reservation or the 
treaty. I believe the same thing would 
be true with respect to the present 
Presiding Officer, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who 
offered an amendment the other day to 
try to clear up the thing that troubled 
him the most about the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the Senator well knows, there is 
a very popular television program en- 
titled “The FBI.” On every second or 
third televised program of that show, the 
general theme is that there are Soviet 
agents in our country that are engaged 
in an espionage program and have mur- 
dered people and have tried to carry out 
their devious schemes. 
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We are told that the program is based 
upon actual facts and that such facts 
have actually happened in this country. 

Mr. MUNDT. At least 28 times in the 
last several years we have had to send 
Russian agents in their diplomatic serv- 
ice back to Russia because they were 
caught in espionage activities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If some Rus- 
sian happened to be working in a con- 
sulate in this country and kidnaped or 
murdered someone, it would be very dif- 
ficult for me, having voted for the treaty, 
to explain to the people in Louisiana why 
I voted to allow that fellow to go around 
killing Americans and be punished by 
being sent home with nothing more than 
the accolade of the Russian people. 

I think the amendment would prob- 
ably carry if enough Senators were pres- 
ent to hear the debate. I am told that 
there is no such provision in any treaty 
with any other country. 

We were told in committee that this 
was a much better deal for us than for 
the Soviet Union. I cannot understand 
what our interest is in going around mur- 
dering their citizens, but if the commit- 
tee thinks it is a better deal for us than 
it is for the Soviets, then I would assume 
that it is in this treaty because our Gov- 
ernment asked for it. And if that is 
what it is doing here, I should think the 
Russians would be happy to have it taken 
out. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I clear up for the 
Senator exactly how this immunity clause 
crept into the treaty. 

What the Senator from Montana said 
is correct. This treaty had its genesis 
and suggestion from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. But I call attention to two 
important documented facts of history. 

In the first place, when the Eisenhower 
administration made that suggestion to 
Russia, we were not at war in Vietnam, 
and the Russians were not supplying 
every sophisticated weapon that was kill- 
ing every American boy killed by such 
devices in the entire war in Vietnam. So 
we are in an altogether different climate 
now. There is no relationship now to 
that earlier situation. 

The other fact is—and no member of 
the committee will dispute this, because 
it is in black and white in the hearings— 
that the Eisenhower proposal was for the 
establishment of consulates and the 
working out of confrontation and noti- 
fication, with no reference whatsoever 
to this entirely unprecedented conces- 
sion of immunity. 

The Soviets, according to the testi- 
mony in the record, insisted on this 
total inmmunity clause as a condition 
precedent, before they signed the treaty. 
Let us not be deluded about that. 
Whether it works to their benefit or to 
ours can be a matter of debate, but there 
is no question that the immunity clause 
was written in because the Soviets said 
it had to go in or there would be no 
treaty. What the Senator says is cor- 
rect, because the Soviets have put it in. 

If the janitor in the consular office es- 
tablished in Chicago—assuming that 
they establish one there—murders the 
President's wife, all you can do, as the 
distinguished present occupant of the 
Chair, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], said the other day, is to bid 
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him a fond farewell as you ship him 
back to the U.S.S.R.—not for punish- 
ment, but perhaps for praise. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand, nothing in this treaty would give 
the 10,000 or 20,000 Americans visiting 
the Soviet Union any right to murder 
somebody there and come back home 
scot free. 

Mr. MUNDT. All it does is to give our 
consular officers the right to commit 
murder, with the same immunity. We 
do not send them there with murderous 
intentions, nor are they sent there as 
trained spies. 

Secretary of State Rusk has said that 
we can discuss this treaty with the un- 
derstanding that every Soviet consular 
official coming here will be a trained 
member of the KGB, their secret police 
system. He was not trying to delude us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe I can antici- 
pate what the Senator is going to say. 

Secretary Rusk said—and J. Edgar 
Hoover agreed—that we can cope with 
that situation given the necessary FBI 
agents. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota, if he follows his 
argument to its logical conclusion, as- 
sume that all the Americans in the U.S. 
consulate in the Soviet Union will be 
diplomats? 

Mr. MUNDT. If history has the un- 
happy habit of repeating itself, which it 
frequently does, I am afraid that a sur- 
prisingly large number of them will be 
diplomats, untrained in the kind of ac- 
tivities in which the KGB officers will 
engage in America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not wish to 
engage in an argument on this partic- 
ular phase of the subject, but I am sure 
that the Senator is well aware of what I 
mean. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Frankly, I 
would like to vote for the treaty, pro- 
vided some of the doubts I have about 
this matter could be cleared up. If not, 
I might be compelled to vote against 
ratification of the treaty. 

If what we are told on television is 
correct, the FBI authorizes the programs 
about the FBI, in which Russian agents 
go around murdering American citizens 
and kidnaping people and engaging in 
all sorts of acts of extortion to force pa- 
triotic citizens to yield security informa- 
tion to Soviet spies. Would the Senator 
not find it a rather high price to pay for 
a small amount of expanded tourist 
service in the Soviet Union, the first time 
they murder a dignified and outstand- 
ing American citizen, without any re- 
course against the murderer? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana must be as curious 
as I am as to why we acquiesced to this 
immunity clause. The record stands 
eloquently silent, with respect to wit- 
nesses from the State Department, as to 
why that clause is in the treaty and what 
possible good it can do for the United 
States. 

On pages 6406 and 6407 of yester- 
day’s Recorp are printed the letters from 
the State Department, in support of the 
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treaty. Not one sentence can be found 
in those letters in which the immunity 
clause is mentioned. They say the pur- 
pose of the treaty is to protect American 
travelers. However, American travelers 
do not get any protection whatsoever 
from the immunity clause. It does not 
apply to them; only to consular officers. 
Actually, these travelers get very little 
protection of any kind. 

All they get is the right to have the 
consular office notified that they are in 
jail. Then, within a limited number of 
days, they have a right to talk to a con- 
sular officer, who comes in to verify the 
fact they are in jail and who attempts 
to find out why. Nothing beyond that. 
Nothing about guaranteeing the Amer- 
ican a free trial. Nothing at all guaran- 
teeing him his release. 

A treaty to protect Americans? That 
is what an American wants when he is 
in trouble. When he is in trouble, he 
wants to talk to a lawyer and to have a 
free trial and a fair trial, and a chance 
to express himself. He is not so much 
concerned about having a conversation 
through the bars of a prison cage with 
a consular officer, but that is all he gets 
by this treaty. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Does the Senator 
mean to tell the Senate that that man 
could still be held for 9 months, pend- 
ing the completion of the investigation 
of the charges made against him? 

Mr. MUNDT. I mean to tell the Sen- 
ate that that man could be held for 9 
years, if it is in conformity with Russian 
law. Anyone who reads this provision 
will be as astounded as I was. This is 
all they promise; this is what they say 
we will get: the right to be notified and 
the right to converse with a consular 
officer. Only that and nothing more. 

It would have been a much more sig- 
nificant treaty and one much easier to 
vote for if they had gone a step further 
and said that an American citizen in 
Russia shall have a right to a fair trial. 
But it does not say that. This point 
should be established in the Recorp. 
Even a quick reading of the wording of 
the treaty establishes that. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that I propose to 
vote for the pending reservation, but I 
must be fair about this. I wish to ex- 
press my view on the point that the 
Senator from Louisiana has raised. 

If, for example, a murder should be 
committed by one of their consular offi- 
cials in this country, and if he should re- 
turn to Russia without anything but a 
goodby from us, my guess would be that 
we might well decide to call off the es- 
tablishment of any more consulates and 
to close those already established. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would take 6 months 
to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. It is too bad that one 
person must die in order for that to be 
done, but that need not be repeated. 

On the other hand, if one of our citi- 
zens in Russia is involved in a similar 
situation, nothing in the present Russian 
scheme of doing business, as I under- 
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stand, would prevent them from charg- 
ing our citizen with a trumped-up mur- 
der charge; and in their jurisprudential 
system it is difficult to say what would 
happen. But the American citizen could 
be put away for a long time. 

So, with a view to preventing that 
from happening to our own citizens, I 
understand the immunity clause was put 


in. 

I recognize that arguments can be 
made on both sides of this matter, but 
I desired to respond to the Senator from 
Louisiana and to tell him how I have 
evaluated this part of this treaty. 

Mr. MUNDT. The immunity clause 
was put in for the protection of Russian 
consular officials. If the Russians decide 
to pick up, on a trumped-up charge, one 
of these 18,000 Americans traveling for 
pleasure or for profit, they can hold him 
forever. All they need do is agree to 
let him have a conversation now and 
then with his consular officer. The 
immunity does not run to the average 
citizen. It runs only to the consular 
officials of the two countries. 

Mr. MILLER. I accept the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota. 
The Senator is correct. 

But if one of our consular officers in 
Russia is involved, he is assured that 
there will not be trumped-up charges 
made against him which might cause 
him to serve a long time in a Soviet 
prison. I believe that a degree of assur- 
ance is provided to our potential consular 
officials on this point. 

I should like to return to the point 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader, when he stated that it is his 
opinion that if this reservation were 
adopted, the treaty would not be ratified 
by the Soviet Union. As the Senator 
from South Dakota has pointed out, 
everybody is entitled to his opinion. But 
I wish the Senator from Montana would 
give us the benefit of the reasons why he 
is of that opinion. 

I do not necessarily share that opinion. 
Perhaps other Senators do not share it. 
I should like to know what reasons the 
Senator from Montana has for the 
opinion that if this reservation is 
adopted, the treaty is gone. I do not 
know why that would necessarily follow. 

This is, in fact, an open-skies reserva- 
tion. Why should we prejudge the 
leaders of the Soviet Union by saying be- 
cause we would like to have an open- 
skies policy adopted, therefore we ratify 
this treaty subject to that understand- 
ing. If the Soviet Union is not going to 
agree to this because they do not want 
an open-skies policy, a question is raised 
as to whether or not this is the time to 
ratify this particular treaty. 

I believe that most of us in the Senate 
have long favored an open-sky policy. 
This policy goes back to the Eisenhower 
days. We are saying we ratify the treaty 
but that it would not take effect until 
we have an open-sky policy over there. 
If I were to vote against the convention 
I would, perhaps, be subject to criticism 
for abandoning an open-sky policy which 
has long been supported as the policy of 
our country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MUNDT. I would be happy to 
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yield. However, I would like to have a 
little lend-lease arrangement in order to 
get additional time. I am going to run 
out of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ido not know what 
the Senator from Iowa means when he 
refers to the pending reservation as an 
open-sky reservation. That has nothing 
to do with it. He asked for my opinion 
about this convention. 

I am for it because it is in the interest 
of the United States far more than it is 
in the interest of the Soviet Union. Iam 
for it because this convention was under- 
taken at our initiative, and, may I say 
to my friend from Iowa, under a Repub- 
lican President whom we revere and re- 
spect. 

I am for it because it gives added pro- 
tection to Americans who may be travel- 
ing in the Soviet Union. Had we had a 
convention like this, perhaps Mr. New- 
comb Mott might be alive today, and 
perhaps other Americans would not have 
had to go through the travail which was 
theirs because they had no protection, no 
access to a consular or diplomatic of- 
ficial and, therefore, were in effect help- 
less; certainly so in comparison with the 
rights which we, under our laws and our 
Constitution, give Soviet citizens in this 
country who are not in the diplomatic 
corps. 

Those are the reasons why I am in fa- 
vor of this convention: I am interested 
in protecting Americans who travel in a 
closed society. For the life of me I can- 
not understand why every Member of 
this body is not interested in giving those 
Americans the kind of protection which 
this convention will allow. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
South Dakota has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been advised that the time has 
been allotted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
a 15 minutes from the time on this 

e. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand the rea- 
sons for the treaty having been proposed. 
In fact, during his brief absence I pointed 
out to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] one of the very reasons which the 
Senator from Montana has just pointed 
out. I pointed it out because I am in 
support of the reservation pending and 
I felt at the same time I should give the 
Senator from Louisiana the benefit of 
my reason for the treaty with respect to 
his problem. 

My real question was not the reason of 
the Senator from Montana for being in 
favor of the treaty, but the reasons why 
he felt that if this reservation were 
adopted the treaty would not be ratified 
by the Soviet Union. The Senator ex- 
pressed his opinion on that. Many Sen- 
ators feel that way. Iam not sure I feel 
that way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
mean to say that he is not in favor of pro- 
tecting Americans in a closed society? 

Mr. MILLER. No. The Senate is not 
sure he shares the opinion of the Senator 
from Montana that the mere adoption of 
the reservation would be the end of the 
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treaty. The Senator from Montana so 
stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. . Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if any citizen of the State of Mon- 
tana travels in the Soviet Union for any 
purpose whatever, I want him to be given 
every possible protection that this con- 
vention calls for; and not only citizens 
of Montana, but every citizen of the 
United States. That is what this con- 
vention basically would do. 

It does not call for the creation of con- 
sulates because consulates can be created 
now by the President. Basically this 
treaty calls for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens traveling in the Soviet 
Union, in that closed society. 

The Senator does not want our people 
to be subject to Soviet law, to be held in- 
communicado for 9 months or more, 
and not to have access to our diplomatic 
personnel. Of course he does not, and 
neither do I. 

Returning to the question raised by my 
distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] I wish to read, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from South 
Dakota, a letter which I received today 
from the Secretary of State relative to 
this particular reservation. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, March 14, 1967. 
Hon, MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: In response to 

your inquiry, I am pleased to give my views 

a reservation p to the US- 
USSR Consular Convention now before the 
Senate. 

This reservation would provide that Ameri- 
can consular officers in the Soviet Union 
should have the “same right to free ex- 
pression” in Russia as a Soviet consular 
officer would have in the United States. In 
addition, it would stipulate that there would 
be “no limit on the number of American 
newsmen” in Russia. 

The Consular Convention is an instrument 
regulating the status and functions of con- 
sular personnel, It would destroy its use- 
fulness for that important purpose if we at- 
tempted to use it as a vehicle for re-making 
Soviet society, however desirable it seems to 
us that steps should be taken in the USSR 
to make it a free society. I share the con- 
cern for reducing and eliminating barriers 
to the free expression and circulation of 
ideas. However, it is my strongly held judg- 
ment that this cannot be done by means of 
reservations to the Consular Convention. 
The immediate consequence of an effort to 
do so in this way would be to kill the 
Convention. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
can provide any further information or 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Dean RUSK. 


I wish to point out that today, in the 
Soviet Union, there are 21 accredited 
American correspondents, and I under- 
stand that there will soon be a 22d. 
Conversely, in the United States today, 
there are 22 accredited Soviet cor- 
respondents. Are we going to tell the 
Soviet Union how many American cor- 
respondents they must take into their 
country, and, in return, is the Soviet 
Union going to tell us? Of course not. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to comment a 
little bit in response to this latest letter 
from the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I have more, too. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would not doubt it. 
We have had a blizzard of them lately. 
I live in blizzard country, as does the 
Senator from Montana, and we know 
how to operate in a blizzard. One must 
move early so as not to get smothered 
by a blizzard. I believe the letters are 
now four in number. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Speaking of letters, 
this is not the first blizzard of letters en- 
countered during this treaty’s considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNDT. No, but it is one of the 
biggest. I must say that. 

I shall comment on what the Secre- 
tary of State said. I admire him greatly. 
The record will show that I have done 
a better job in supporting his policies 
from this side of the aisle than have 
some of the colleagues of the distin- 
guished majority leader from his side of 
the aisle. I speak about him as one who 
listened to his logic and who has sup- 
ported him when I thought he was 
correct. 

The first statement he makes is that 
there should not be incorporated any 
reservations in this treaty which would 
tend to direct activities of consular offi- 
cials or tend to make a free society from 
a closed society. We have already in- 
corporated something that is significant 
and unprecedented in that connection 
when we incorporated the immunity 
provision. That has never been there be- 
fore, and if we are going to go that far 
and acquiesce and appease the Russians, 
I see no reason why we should not get 
a little bit of something incorporated in 
the treaty which will protect the rights, 
the authority, and the functioning of our 
consular officers who go there not to com- 
mit murder, but to try to show the 
American picture to the Soviet populace. 

We are asked to give them this un- 
precedented freedom with immunity 
which includes espionage, rape, murder, 
and sabotage. Our consular officers 
should have the right to express them- 
selves publicly just as the Soviet am- 
bassadorial people in consular offices 
have the right to express themselves in 
this country. 

The second phase of the Secretary’s 
letter—and I do not blame the Secretary 
of State for this, and probably letter No. 
5 will correct it—but he dealt with the 
wrong copy of the reservation. I sus- 
pect that is not his fault, but mine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is probably 
mine, but 

Mr. MUNDT. No, it is in his letter, 
but I plead guilty. I think he has been 
so busy writing letters that he has not 
had time to read the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at all. This 
was in response to an inquiry from me. 
I was under the impression that the 
Senator was offering his free press reser- 
vation, or whatever he calls it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, but let 
me say it was an error on my part. The 
first printed version of my reservation 
did not contain the final clause. The 
Senate now has before it the corrected 
and complete version, to which the Sec- 
retary’s letter did not relate. 

The first clause of the reservation is 
now before us, and reads as follows: 
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not to impose or enforce any limita- 
tion on the number of United States citi- 
zens permitted to be in the Soviet Union at 
any time as representatives of the United 
States press which would effectively reduce 
it below the number of Soviet press repre- 
sentatives entering the United States. 


He ignored, however, the second 
clause—and I do not criticize him for 
that because, as I say, there was an error 
in the language in the first reservation. 
However, he avoided entirely the most 
significant part of the reservation now 
before us which reads as follows: 

Or to impose upon them any conditions of 
travel or objective reporting which do not 
prevail for Soviet press representatives with- 
in the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator will 
agree that the Secretary’s letter does not 
respond to that clause in the reservation. 

Of course I am now happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I to under- 
stand from what the Senator seems to 
imply, that representatives of the Soviet 
press in this country have “carte 
blanche” to travel to any part of this 
country? 

Mr. MUNDT. I did not say that. I 
said that we should have the same right 
to travel over there that they have to 
travel here. While it is not “carte 
blanche,” there is a whale of a lot of lati- 
tude as to what Russian journalists en- 
joy here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It seems to me I 
recall that some of our press representa- 
tives have traveled to various parts of 
Asiatic Russia. They have traveled to 
places such as Alma-Ata. They have 
traveled in the maritime provinces, al- 
though not, in recent years, to Vladivos- 
tok. They have traveled in the areas 
which used to be known as Russian 
Turkestan. They have gone down into 
some of the Asiatic emirates such as 
Bukhara and Samarkand, along the 
southern rim of Asiatic Russia. 

Mr. MUNDT. So far as I know—and 
I desire to be corrected by the majority 
leader if I am wrong—if he has the facts 
to correct me, the Soviet press has the 
complete right to go anywhere in this 
country which does not involve areas 
connected with our national security. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have a statement 
here which I should like to read, with 
the Senator’s permission. 

Mr. MUNDT. Surely. I would be 
happy to listen to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We impose travel 
restrictions and controls on Soviet press 
representatives which are comparable to 
those placed on our press representatives 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, we put them on as 
a quid pro quo, as a protest, but not be- 
cause we originated them here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that we should operate on a 
quid pro quo basis? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, and it should be in- 
corporated in the reservation, so that it 
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will be determined not by the Russian 
formula, but by the American formula. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that the formula is being de- 
termined by the Department of State in 
this respect? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not. I think that 
the Russians have moved in and said 
that certain areas over there are off- 
bounds, and then, as a belated protest, 
we make some manifestation of the same 
kind over here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think that 
it is always so one sided. I think there 
are occasions when we have undertaken 
the initiative and the Russians have re- 
acted in kind. I think, although I can- 
not state this accurately, that the Rus- 
sians have done so more often than we 
have. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is right. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
my Republican colleagues in the Senate 
to the fact that a curious phenomenon 
presents itself to me, as Iam sure it must 
to them. I allude to the fact that when- 
ever the present administration has a 
real, sticky problem where it is not quite 
sure of itself and feels it is running con- 
trary to the cross-currents of American 
public opinion, this administration as- 
serts, “This thing originated under the 
Eisenhower administration.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It did. 

Mr. MUNDT. For a long time they 
tried to say that our war in Vietnam 
originated under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. Finally, Mr. Eisenhower spoke 
out and said, that at the time he left 
office, that there were less than 500 
Americans in Vietnam, that none of them 
was engaged in any belligerent activi- 
ties, that there were only two casualties 
in Vietnam during the entire Eisenhower 
administration, and both were caused by 
traffic accidents. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. In just a second. Thus, 
I point out that, rightfully or wrong- 
fully—and I have supported President 
Johnson in his war efforts—I think it is 
a little bit unfortunate that whenever 
the administration gets itself into a real, 
tough situation, they try to put the blame 
on Eisenhower. 

As I pointed out earlier, when we did 
initiate these consular conversations, 
they were initiated under Eisenhower. 
They were initiated during the time we 
were not at war, we were not involved in 
fighting in Vietnam. Certainly, our boys 
were not being killed then by weapons 
being supplied by the Soviet Union, 
whom we are now asked to embrace in 
this treaty. I think these are undis- 
putable facts which should be placed in 
the record. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not mean to imply that the 
Senator from Montana, who now is ad- 
dressing him, ever made any such re- 
mark about President Eisenhower, impli- 
cating him in our present difficulties —— 

Mr. MUNDT. No, sir, I do not, but I 
point out that it has been made by mem- 
bers of the administration, of which the 
distinguished Senator from Montana is 
animportant member. However, he can- 
not be held responsible for every state- 
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ment made by every member of his ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the Senator 
from Montana does say and does reiter- 
ate, and the Senator from South Dakota 
agrees with the statement, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his Vice President, 
Richard Nixon, were both responsible for 
the initiation of this convention now be- 
fore us. I think that is a matter of fact 
and I believe they should be given credit. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no argument 
about that, but let us put the whole story 
in the record. That was done before 
the war—a war which we are now fight- 
ing and in which we are deeply involved, 
and the ramifications of which, in rela- 
tionship to this treaty, comprise the main 
reason why the Senator from South 
Dakota is opposing the treaty so vig- 
orously. 

It should also be said—and the Sen- 
ator from Montana will not dispute this 
because I think he was in the commit- 
tee room when the Secretary of State 
testified to this effect—that the im- 
munity provisions were not included in 
the Eisenhower proposal. They came at 
the insistence of the Soviets, long after 
the conversations had been negotiated 
and when they were moving toward 
finality. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not deny 
that. As a matter of fact, we agreed to 
do what the Soviets requested. They 
did not insist. So far as the immunity 
provisions are concerned, we agreed be- 
cause we thought it was in our interest, 
too; but may I now get back to some- 
thing else, so long as President Eisen- 
hower’s name has been brought in. If 
the Senator will turn to page 134 of the 
hearings on the Consular Convention 
with the Soviet Union, he will find there 
a statement made by President Eisen- 
hower, dated February 2, 1967, which 
reads as follows: 

Replying to questions concerning my opin- 
ion as to the value of a Consular Convention 
with the U.S.S.R., I cite these items from the 
record: 

At the Geneva Summit Conference in 1955 
I pointed out to the Soviet Leaders that there 
existed unnecessary restrictions on the flow 
between us of ideas and I suggest that the 
barriers which now impede opportunities of 
people to travel anywhere in the world for 
peaceful, friendly purposes, be lowered. 

In July of 1959 Vice President Nixon 
touched on this subject with Mr. Kozloz, 
Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union, and 
suggested that the United States establish a 
consulate in Leningrad wtih the Soviets es- 
tablishing one in New York. 

When Chairman Khrushchev visited me at 
Camp David in September 1959, Secretary of 
State Herter renewed this proposal to For- 
eign Minister Gromyko and also suggested 
that a Consular Convention be negotiated. 
Such a convention was complete and signed 
in 1964. 

I have not changed my belief that such a 
convention is in our national interest; that 
it will not impair our national security; that 
it should enlarge our opportunities to learn 
more about the Soviet people, and that it is 
necessary to assure better protection for the 
many thousands of Americans who visit the 
Soviet Union each year. 


I believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] was the 
one who raised the question and brought 

it to the attention of the committee. I 
do not know whether the distinguished 
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Senator from South Dakota was in the 
room at that time or not. I was not 
there, because I had to be elsewhere. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was not present at 
the time either, but I read the hearings. 
One of the witnesses I could bring into 
this Chamber—if I could—would be Mr. 
Dwight Eisenhower, who said he believed 
it was necessary to remove some restric- 
tions on the flow of ideas. My free- 
press, free-movement, good-faith reser- 
vation, as it is involved in executive res- 
ervation No. 1, is a step which moves in 
that direction. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PROUTY, Iam a little uncertain 
as to the meaning or effectiveness of the 
first provision in the Senator’s proposal. 

It states, “To permit the distribution to 
the Soviet press,” and so on and so forth. 
We recognized that the Soviet Union is 
a closed society. It also has a censored 
press. It will accept press releases which 
it wishes to accept, and it will ignore 
others. It seems to me that there is no 
requirement in this first provision that 
this must be carried out. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. There 
are no guarantees that any of these pro- 
visions will be complied with, That is 
why I say it is a good-faith reservation. 
If the Soviets comply with them, well 
and good. If they do not, if they insist 
on having one set of rules for us and 
another for them, and insist on a dou- 
ble standard of morality, we can, if we 
consider the provocation serious enough, 
take action to abrogate the treaty. 

This certainly should be inherent in 
any good-faith treaty involving consul- 
ar officers. We think they should have 
the same right of access to information 
and the same right of expression in one 
country as in another. The Senator 
from South Dakota is just plumb tired 
of further appeasement, and of just giv- 
ing in to the Russians every time on the 
basis that, if we do not do this, they will 
not go along. 

Mr. PROUTY. I wanted to clarify the 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. TI yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I started to make 
a statement, but it looks as though I 
am giving it bit by bit. Part of the 
statement was that we already distrib- 
ute to the Soviet press, through our em- 
bassy in that country, press releases 
which contain announcements of U.S. 
policy. We distribute such announce- 
ments in Moscow, and the Soviet Em- 
bassy distributes such announcements 
in Washington. Distribution, of course, 
does not guarantee publication, but the 
reservation proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota does 
not represent its publication but only its 
distribution. 

Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
If that is the right of the embassy, it 
should be the same right for consular of- 
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ficers. How in the world does the Sena- 
tor logically argue that what we are 
asking for, which is something which is 
provided in the diplomatic relations, 
would kill the treaty if extended to the 
consular officers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because this is 
only part of the reservation offered by 
the distinguished Senator, and he knows 
it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, and the 
other part is more significant. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I must return to a 
committee which has been meeting all 
day. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator rise to 
ask a question or to make a statement? 
I want to know whether he is for or 
against the reservation, so I can know 
who should yield the Senator time. 

Mr. COOPER. I am against the res- 
ervation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Without losing the 
floor, I yield so the Senator from Mon- 
tana may yield time to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
or such additional time as the Senator 
may need. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
wanted an opportunity to speak against 
the proposed reservations before I return 
to a committee which is sitting, and of 
which I am a member. 

First, I should like to say to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
that the adoption of either of his reser- 
vations would change the contractual 
relationship which has been established 
by this convention and would require its 
renegotiation. 

Before these reservations were pro- 
posed, the debate thus far has been di- 
rected to the merits of the convention 
before us. Objections to the convention, 
such as the fear of espionage, the immu- 
nity provision, the most-favored-nation 
clause, are upon the merits of the con- 
vention. I have spoken on these issues 
in support of the convention. 

But the Senator’s reservations intro- 
duce new propositions, which have 
nothing to do with the substance or pur- 
poses of the Consular Convention. 

The first reservation which we will vote 
on goes, as the Secretary of State stated 
in his letter to the distinguished majority 
leader, to a subject which is beyond the 
scope of the Consular Convention and 
opens up an entirely new field for nego- 
tiation. 

We approve the proposition that the 
United States representatives of the 
press in the Soviet Union be equal in 
number to the Soviet press representa- 
tion in the United States. We desire 
that they shall have as free access to 
areas of the parts of the Soviet Union as 
Soviet representatives have here. But 
the reservation deals with the question 
of information which would be properly 
the subject of new negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. The reservation simply 
sidesteps the subject matter and the 
merits of the convention before us—a 
convention which I believe is beneficial 
to our country—and is an indirect way 
of striking down the convention. 
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I may not have an opportunity to 
speak again on the second reservation 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, but the same principle is 
involved. 

The second reservation proposes that 
the Consular Convention will not come 
into effect until the war in Vietnam is 
over. Now every one of us wants an end 
to the war 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, because he is speak - 
ing about my reservation, it says until 
the war there is over or until the Com- 
mander in Chief, President Johnson, can 
advise the Senate that it is not being 
prolonged solely because the Soviets are 
supplying arms. 

Mr. COOPER. I accept the correction: 
either that the war is over or that the 
Soviet Union has ceased to supply arms. 
I was speaking to the purpose of his res- 
ervation. 

That the war may be brought to an 
honorable end is the hope of all of us, and 
the hope of the American people. But 
the real question is whether the adoption 
of the reservation would have any effect 
at all upon bringing the war to a close or 
shortening it. I do not think so, and I 
do not believe that the Senate thinks so. 

Neither do I believe that the ratifica- 
tion of the convention will lessen Soviet 
assistance. Then shall we say from emo- 
tion, that we will forever foreclose agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union of value to 
the United States and not affecting our 
security? Or shall we undertake steps 
which in time may help avoid the kind of 
confrontation that we have now in Viet- 
nam? 

I would not be so optimistic as to say 
that this convention will have any im- 
mediate influence on the Soviet Union. 
But the second reservation, based on 
emotions, could be asserted against any 
kind of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. A function of foreign policy, 
whether initiated by the Executive or by 
the advice of the Senate, is to explore, 
to find out if steps can be taken to lessen 
tensions, which inexorably, over the 
years, have brought us into confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

This Consular Convention is a small 
step, but it is a step helpful to the United 
States. 

I simply wish to state again the rea- 
sons which lead me to oppose the reser- 
vations: First, because they have nothing 
at all to do with the merits of the con- 
vention; second, because I believe they 
are a method of indirectly killing this 
convention; and, third, because I think 
they appeal solely to emotion and have 
no possible effect on ending the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, could we 
have an accounting from the chronicler 
as to how the time has elapsed so far? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 79 min- 
utes; and the Senator from Arkansas has 
73 minutes. 


Mr. MUNDT. Remaining, or ex- 
hausted? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Re- 
maining. 


Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Chair. 
CXIII——416—Part 5 
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Mr. President, I have promised to yield 
to some of the others who support the 
reservation and oppose the treaty, but 
I do wish to wrap up one phase of this 
argument before yielding. 

As I said at the beginning, on the mat- 
ter of these reservations we have two 
issues before us. ‘The first is, Does the 
Senate really believe that it should have 
the constitutional power today, so fre- 
quently exercised by our great predeces- 
sors in the past, to advise before we con- 
sent to a treaty? 

The second issue is, Do these particular 
reservations have merit? Do they ex- 
press the sentiment of the Senate? Do 
they comport with the convictions of a 
majority of Senators, or do they not? 

I have not started to discuss the sec- 
ond aspect, the merits of the reservation, 
because I should like to establish, at 
least from the standpoint and position 
of the Senator from South Dakota, that 
the Senate has altogether too frequently 
in recent years neglected its power of 
advice; and that if we accept the state- 
ments on pages 6406 and 6407, con- 
tained in the first flurry of letters which 
we have received from the Department 
of State on the subject—three of them, 
all nestled there together—then we ac- 
cept the doctrine of this administration, 
that they do not believe that Senators 
should ever tinker with a treaty. They 
can talk about it, they can write letters, 
they can give advice, but may not in- 
corporate their advice in a reservation or 
an amendment. 

Every Senator, and I believe every 
schoolchild, for that matter, knows that 
this is the only kind of advice we can 
give which is meaningful, which is sig- 
nificant, which is effective. I submit 
that we should consider that fact long 
and hard, as this generation of Senators, 
with responsibility for maintaining the 
constitutional prerogatives of this august 
body, before we knuckle under to the 
argument that 

In treaty making, all the Senate can do is 
consent or dissent; that advice constitu- 
tional provision was for the historians. 
They just put that in as sort of extra 
verbiage at the writing of the Constitution 
in Philadelphia. 


Mr. President, many, many times in 
our history the Senate has exercised this 
prerogative of meaningful advice fear- 
lessly, unaffected by arm twisting or im- 
portunity, or blizzards of letters. Sen- 
ators have stood on their own rights, in 
their constitutional capacity, and have 
said, “We have the right to advise, and 
we will write our advice in the treaty, 
where it counts.” 

Think of the Connally reservation, and 
the reservation involving the World 
Court. Those seven little words that 
Tom Connally of Texas insisted that we 
put into that reservation remain there 
today. It must have served America 
well, because it has never been removed. 
It was written by a Senate that had the 
stamina to act on its own constitutional 
rights, instead of yielding to the seduc- 
tive call: 

You can say anything you want to, you 
can pass advice resolutions, you can have 
expressions of the sense of the Senate, but 
don't put your advice where it counts—in 
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the treaty as a reservation or as an amend- 
ment. 


I submit that the Senate ought to de- 
cide whether we have some advice func- 
tion in connection with treatymaking, or 
whether we do not. Either we are going 
to timidly and weakly foresake our con- 
stitutional prerogative, or we are going 
to stand up and exercise it. 

Whether specific reservations are wise 
or unwise is a matter of debate. There, 
certainly, we have a right to disagree; 
but we should not disagree about our 
right to offer them, and to have a vote 
on them, and to have them adopted, and 
we should not be frightened away from 
our responsibility by people whose 
guess—no better than ours—is that if we 
make a reservation, we kill the treaty. 
That is one man’s individual specula- 
tion, Mr. President, and it seems to me 
it is a great confession of failure on the 
part of the State Department to say: 

Look, if you put a reservation in, we cannot 
argue very well; we go in half beaten when 
we start. We have been playing the part of 
appeasers so long we cannot now function as 
successful advocates. Do not charge us with 
another job; we know in advance we are go- 
ing to fail. 


I wish we had a State Department that 
had more confidence in its advocacy and 
its abilities than that. I submit that it is 
unconscionable to say that we should not 
consider reservations because the State 
Department indicates that they have not 
the ability or the aptitude to carry out 
the wishes of the Senate and the people 
of America, in trying to bring about a 
new meeting of minds on treaty issues 
which are in controversy. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] 
would like to have me yield him some 
time, or is it the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] ? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
South Dakota yields 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, the pending reservation 
to the counselor treaty with the Soviet 
Union provides that there will be no 
exchange of instruments—in other 
words, that the treaty will not take ef- 
fect—until the Soviet Union has agreed 
to two conditions, namely: 

First, that the United States be al- 
lowed to distribute to the Soviet press 
announcements of U.S. public policy, 
both foreign and domestic, and answers 
to any criticism of such policy contained 
in the Soviet press; and, 

Second, that the Soviet Union remove 
restrictions on the number of U.S. press 
representatives permitted in that coun- 
try so long as that number does not ex- 
ceed the number of Soviet press 
representatives entering the United 
States; further, that there shall be no 
restriction of expression or movement 
imposed upon our American press corps 
representatives in Russia which do not 
prevail for Russian press representatives 
in the United States. 

It will thus be seen that adoption of 
this reservation will not require renegoti- 
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ation of the treaty with the Soviet Union, 
as would be the case of an amendment 
to the treaty, and that the only thing 
affected would be the time the treaty 
would become operative. Once the So- 
viet Union agrees to the two actions 
specified, the treaty would go into effect. 

The net effect of such an agreement 
by the Soviet Union would be that the 
open skies policy advanced by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would be substantially 
achieved. It is true that the agreement 
to merely permit distribution of press 
announcements to the Soviet press would 
not necessarily mean that they would be 
printed for the peoples of the Soviet 
Union to read or hear. However, if there 
were a calculated effort by the Soviet 
Union to suppress such press announce- 
ments, there would be ways and means 
found to let the peoples of the Soviet 
Union know that the announcements had 
been furnished the Soviet press and that 
these announcements had been sup- 
pressed. Naturally this would cause the 
peoples to become suspicious of the Soviet 
press—as some of them already are— 
and, in the long run, the government 
would find itself losing support of the 
peoples who want to read these an- 
nouncements. It is, therefore, more 
likely that a substantial number of these 
press announcements would, in fact, be 
published. 

I do not know of anyone in the Senate 
who does not wish to see better relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, the tensions 
which have existed between our two gov- 
ernments have been perpetuated because 
of the failure of the government of the 
Soviet Union to open its skies so that its 
peoples may know the facts—all of the 
facts, and not just those facts or distor- 
tions which some government censor sees 
fit to have printed. It was this realiza- 
tion which prompted advancement of the 
open-skies policy. 

Implementation of that policy has 
been too long delayed. Now, with the 
proposal for the United States and the 
Soviet Union to enter for the first time 
in recent history into a bilateral treaty, 
it would seem that now is the time to 
obtain some action in pursuance of that 
policy. The Consular Treaty, as now 
drafted, does not even scratch the sur- 
face as far as this policy is concerned. 
It has been heralded as a step in easing 
tensions between our two Governments, 
but even assuming that it is in fact such 
a step, the step is so minute as to make 
it questionable when one considers the 
negative aspects of the treaty. The lim- 
ited nuclear test ban treaty was her- 
alded as a step in easing tensions, but 
the record, since its ratification, indi- 
cates that the tensions have increased, 
rather than decreased. Moreover, the 
test ban treaty was multilateral, not bi- 
lateral. 


The leaders of the Soviet Union are 
quite aware that their agreement to the 
two points of this reservation would ease 
tensions between our Governments. Ac- 
cordingly, if they are indeed interested 
in easing tensions, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in their making such an agree- 
ment. In short, what this reservation 
would do would be to really test out the 
intentions of the Soviet Union. If the 
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Soviet Union meets the test, then we can 
proclaim that the treaty has served as a 
meaningful step in the easing of ten- 
sions. If the test is not met, then we 
should not delude ourselves into thinking 
that the treaty will serve to ease tensions. 
If anything, it could promote more ten- 
sions by causing the leaders of the Soviet 
Union to conclude that the United States 
is not particularly interested in pressing 
for an open-skies policy. 

In other words, Mr. President, let 
those who vote on this pending reserva- 
tion be under no misimpression. A No“ 
vote will be a repudiation of our open- 
skies policy. It will be so interpreted by 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. My col- 
leagues who are thinking of voting 
against this reservation may console 
themselves by saying they have no such 
intention; but their intentions are not 
going to govern the thinking of the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union, nor the propa- 
ganda which will pour out if this reser- 
vation is rejected. 

I say to my colleagues: “Are you for 
an open-skies policy? If you are, then 
your aye vote is essential. If you are 
not, then vote no, and do not again be 
heard if the Government of the United 
States finds its positions distorted or 
misrepresented in the Soviet press.” 

Many people who have visited the So- 
viet Union report that the average per- 
son living in the Soviet Union is not a 
member of the Communist Party, is 
hardworking, peaceloving, and inclined 
to be friendly toward the people of the 
United States. These people in the So- 
viet Union crave accurate, factual infor- 
mation about the United States. If 
their Government would agree to the 
points in this reservation, the opportu- 
nities for improved relations with the 
people themselves would be immeasur- 
ably enhanced. Most of us in the Sen- 
ate have from time to time approved 
people-to-people programs which bring 
our people into contact with these 
people, and it would seem to follow that 
those who have approved such a policy 
would support this reservation, so that 
such a policy would be given an even 
greater opportunity to become effective. 

I hope that this reservation will be 
supported, and I shall most certainly 
vote for it. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his very informative and 
persuasive contribution. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
MourpHy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa for pointing out the effect that 
this measure would have on the open- 
skies policy. 

I have listened to the debate for many 
days. It seems from time to time that 
we get far afield from the actual facts 
involved, when we talk in terms of a 
free press, 

It is within the recollection of this 
Senator that was one of the original 
conditions agreed to by President Roose- 
velt when he first recognized the Soviet 
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Government. That condition, along 
with other conditions—most of which 
were never carried out—were agreed to. 

We are now talking in terms of how 
free the press is in Russia and how much 
the people there are permitted to know. 
I can tell the Senator that I know 
something about the original cultural 
exchange. 

We sent to Russia a motion picture 
which they selected. It was called 
“Grapes of Wrath.” That picture de- 
picted, as we know, the unfortunate 
stories of people in the Dust Bowl. The 
Russians selected this picture as one of 
the first that they would like to show. 

They then wrote their own foreword 
in which they said that the Grapes of 
Wrather depicted the highest scale in 
the social system in America. This was 
obviously an attempt to propagandize 
dishonestly. I recognize that happened 
a number of years ago. 

I am told from time to time that the 
character, and conditions have changed. 
However, every time I look for concrete 
solid ground to convince myself that 
there has been change, I do not find it. 

I wonder really how much change 
there has been? 

A few moments ago the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
said: “What result will this have on the 
war in Vietnam? 

I will tell the Senator what effect it 
will have on the war in Vietnam. The 
United States made it crystal clear at 
the very outset that we were going to 
pursue a firm policy designed to preserve 
a policy of self-determination as laid 
down by President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, President Kennedy, and now 
President Johnson. I think that pos- 
sibly the war in Vietnam might never 
have occurred if it had not been for the 
Russians. The nations in southeast 
Asia were afraid. They are weak na- 
tions. They stood alone, and until we 
came in in force, we had been adver- 
tised by China as a “paper tiger.” 

The countries of southeast Asia were 
told, “America will not answer aggres- 
sion; they will not defend you.” Many 
doubted whether we would. And our 
counterpropaganda, for some reason or 
other never seemed to get our story over. 

The result of our firm stand is evident. 
We heard this story spelled out by the 
valiant President of the Philippines 
when he was in this country. He 
pointed out to us that when the people 
of southeast Asia realized that America 
was serious about protecting the small 
nations from aggression, from being 
overrun, and from having this atheistic 
ideology imposed upon them, they 
began to take heart, to have new hope. 

If you look deeply enough into our in- 
ternational problem in France, you will 
find that one of the basic reasons for 
this problem was stated by Charles de 
Gaulle many years ago: 

My valiant friends the Americans have 
suggested a knife with which I may defend 


myself, that has neither a handle nor a 
blade. 


Why? Because he felt left out of the 
control of the use of atomic weapons; 


and he did not believe that, if the neces- 
sity arose, we would come to the protec- 
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tion of France. He doubted our pledge. 
This was the basis of the problem, going 
back some years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator from 
Kentucky has said that the ratification 
of this treaty will have no effect on the 
war. On the contrary. Many fail to 
comprehend why we are contracting 
with Russian when at this very moment, 
the Russians supply North Vietnam 
with the tools of war used against 
our forces. I am afraid that the gains 
and advances that have been made in 
the last year and a half or 2 years 
will be for naught. The tensions that 
we speak of in the Senate will be noth- 
ing as compared with the tensions that 
will build up through southeast Asia— 
in Pakistan, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and clear across to the 
Philippines, if our commitment is not 
clear. That is why the President of the 
Philippines came to this country. He is 
concerned. 

We are the beacon and defender of 
freedom. We are in a position now to 
deal not from the standpoint of appease- 
ment. We have done so, in my memory, 
for 30 years, and it seems that our 
troubles increase. The more we accom- 
modate, the more the opposition de- 
mands and asks for. 

I say that this is the time—I believe 
this truly, and I agree completely with 
the Senator from South Dakota—when 
America should say that for once we will 
make the conditions. We will say that 
this agreement will be a completely two- 
way street—and please God that it does 
turn out to be a two-way street. But 
it must be on quid pro quo; it must be 
on an even basis. And we must not 
under any circumstances allow our 
valiant allies in southeast Asia to sus- 
pect for one moment that we have 
changed our determination, as expressed 
time and time again by the President of 
the United States, to resist aggression 
and to preserve the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

This is a poker game, you might say, 
but it is a very important one, and at the 
present time we should stand pat. 

The suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota is a good 
one. It will strengthen this treaty and 
make it more palatable, and certainly 
will continue to give hope to our valiant 
allies that America has not changed its 
policy, that we are still determined that 
the free nations of the world shall have 
the right to determine their own policy 
for the future. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from California for his very helpful re- 
marks, for his valiant support, and espe- 
cially for moving this debate back on tar- 
get, which was essential because of the 
colloquy engaged in by the Senator from 
Kentucky, who spoke about espionage, 
immunities, and the number of con- 
sulates. 

As anyone who has followed this de- 
bate in the Recor or in the newspapers 
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must by now realize, the main focus of 
opposition on the part of those of us 
opposing ratification of the treaty has 
to do with the protection of Americans. 
But we believe that we should give more 
heed to the protection of 500,000 Ameri- 
cans in South Vietnam than to the 9 
Americans, on the average, who get into 
trouble while visiting Russia. It is a 
rather startling comparison. 

If 18,000 people are fortunate enough 
to have the wherewithal, the means, and 
the time to travel in Russia—and I am 
glad they can do so—and if 9 of them 
get in trouble, we should try to protect 
them. You can read the letters from 
the State Department in the Recorp and 
you can see that that is all that is con- 
templated—to try to protect those who 
get in trouble. The fellow who does not 
get in trouble does not have to be pro- 
tected. Nine of them get in trouble an- 
nually, so we are going to protect them— 
a curious kind of protection, by the way, 
which provides that they can notify their 
relatives and the State Department that 
they are in the hoosegow, and the con- 
sular officer can come in for a visit. 

However, when it can be demonstrated, 
as I for one believe, that by doing that 
you lessen the protection of 500,000 
young Americans who are not traveling 
in Vietnam for pleasure or profit—who 
do not have the good fortune to visit 
Russia but have the misfortune to be up 
to their navels in the slime and the mud 
of the boondocks of Vietnam, fighting 
for freedom—you have to balance in your 
own mind, before you vote, just which 
group of Americans you are interested 
in protecting, because there is a contra- 
diction there. When you enhance this 
protection for the one group, you reduce 
it for the other. 

We had better examine the relation- 
ship of this treaty to East-West trade 
and the rest of the program, before we 
finally vote. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from South Dakota 
in permitting me the opportunity to 
speak briefly on this subject. 

I am deeply concerned about the con- 
sular treaty, because, in my judgment, it 
represents one of the most important 
votes that I will cast in the Senate. I 
hope that I may arrive at the correct de- 
cision. It will be a difficult decision to 
come to, because I realize that on both 
sides of the aisle are Senators equally 
as sincere as am I, who are examining 
their consciences and attempting to de- 
termine how best to advance the inter- 
ests of our great country and to protect 
its citizens. 

Much has been said about our con- 
cern for the 18,000 Americans in the 
Soviet Union and our interest in at- 
tempting to protect them. The Senator 
from South Dakota has pointed out that 
all of the 18,000 Americans who were in 
Russia last year were there of their own 
volition. Undoubtedly, a number were 
members of the business community, 
who were attempting to advance their 
own personal economic interests. Ney- 
ertheless, I subscribe to the opinion, held 
almost universally in this country, that 
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we should protect our citizens wherever 
they may be. However, I do not believe 
that we can separate, on the one hand, 
a consideration of the ratification of the 
consular treaty with, on the other hand, 
the overall impact such ratification may 
have on the war in Vietnam. 

In this context, I should like to read 
from the January 16, 1967, issue of Bar- 
ron’s magazine: 

Last October the President held out the 
prospect of a whole network of bridges to 
the Red countries, including the Soviet 
Union: “Our task is to achieve a reconcilia- 
tion with the East—a shift from coexist- 
ence to peaceful engagement. We seek 
healthy economic and cultural relations with 
the Communist states.” Specifically, he an- 
nounced: 1) clearance for the Export-Import 
Bank to guarantee commercial credits for 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Bul- 
garia; 2) the Bank's readiness to finance ex- 
port of American equipment to a large So- 
viet auto plant which Italian Fiat will build; 
3) imminent decontrol of certain commodi- 
ties for sale to East Europe. 

Six days later some 400 items previously 
barred from export to the Soviet bloc with- 
out special license—including metal manu- 
factures, machinery and chemical products— 
were expunged from the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Commodity Control List. 


We all know that only a few years ago, 
47 percent of the labor force of Soviet 
Russia was tied down on the farms of 
that country to provide the food and 
fiber required by the Soviet people. 
Compare that with the situation in our 
country. At that same time, only 8 per- 
cent of our labor force was involved in 
providing what we required in this 
country. Eight percent of our American 
labor force not only did this job; they 
produced more than we could consume, 
adding to our surpluses. 

I contend that if we assign the proper 
priorities to this treaty consideration, 
which I think is our first responsibility 
as Senators, it must be to consider it in 
the light of our overall world involve- 
ment at the present time. To my mind, 
there can be no question that the early 
conclusion of the war in Vietnam is our 
number one concern. 

I submit that anything we do which 
will strengthen Soviet Russia will make 
that country better able to supply war 
materiel to the Vietcong and to the 
North Vietnamese people, and will mili- 
tate against the best interests of this 
country. 

I believe we cannot ignore the fact 
that if we make it safer and make it 
more easy for Americans to travel in the 
Soviet Union, we may reasonably expect 
more businessmen from the United 
States to go to Soviet Russia, and to other 
satellite countries, as well, to enter into 
business contracts with those nations to 
provide the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with goods and services and prod- 
ucts that will relieve them of the re- 
sponsibility they presently have, and en- 
able them, thereby, to make a greater 
contribution to our enemy in Vietnam. 

Iam concerned about the 18,000 Amer- 
icans in Soviet Russia. I am concerned, 
despite the fact that they have gone 
there of theirown choice. But Iam more 
concerned with the fact that we have be- 
tween 415,000 and 500,000 Americans in 
Vietnam who, for the most part, are not 
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there of their own volition, but are there 
to protect our country and to support our 
flag. 

That we should consider the care and 
better protection of 18,000 American 
tourists, when that effort runs counter to 
more complete protection of our service- 
men in Vietnam, goes against my grain. 

Mr. President, I do not know yet how I 
shall vote on all of the reservations, on 
all of the understandings, or on the con- 
sular treaty itself, but I must say that if 
I can judge the temper of the people of 
my State correctly—and I came through 
a campaign there only last fall—I am 
certain of one thing: The people of 
Wyoming are more interested in bring- 
ing the war in Vietnam to a satisfactory 
conclusion as quickly as possible than 
they are in anything else. I hope that 
the time will soon come when that con- 
flict has been resolved satisfactorily in 
the interests of this country; that we 
may then further display our good inten- 
tions to all of the world, including Soviet 
Russia, to say to them, “We will build 
these bridges, we will demonstrate our 
concern for humanity wherever it may 
be; we will try to contribute to the rea- 
sonable realization of the aspirations of 
peace everywhere, and we will work for 
peace.” But I cannot believe on the 
basis of what I now know that the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty by the Senate, and 
the attendant acts that are sure to fol- 
low will advance the interests of this 
country. Rather, I think they will make 
more difficult our task in Vietnam. 

I thank the Senator. 

(At this point Mr. Hotties took the 
chair.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, first I 
wish to congratulate the Senator on a 
powerful presentation of the basic issues 
involved in this discussion. 

Certainly the Senator’s argument is 
sound and persuasive with respect to the 
18,000 Americans traveling annually in 
Russia voluntarily, because of their good 
fortune or ample means, so that seeking 
pleasure or seeking profit they are privi- 
leged to be there; and to compare them 
in this fifth year of the war, as he has 
done, with the 500,000 Americans in 
Vietnam, who are there not hecause they 
prefer to be there, who are not there be- 
cause of pleasure or profit, and who are 
not there because they have the where- 
withal to be there, but because it is their 
responsibility as men in uniform to go 
where the Commander in Chief sends 
them. I would hope that we might com- 
pare another statistic. 

If we accept the word of the State De- 
partment, between 8% and 9 percent of 
those who go to Russia annually get in 
trouble. Let us say that the figure is 
nine out of 18,000. The figure speaks 
well for the good behavior of Americans, 
and it does not speak too badly for the 
attitude of the Russians in arresting 
people unnecessarily. I suspect that a 
larger proportion of American tourists 
traveling in the States would get in 
trouble. Let us, however, use the figure 
of nine. 

We are asked to take this venture into 
the deep blue yonder with an unprece- 
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dented treaty to give the nine people 
what some believe to be protection, 
which to me is not protection at all since 
it does not go to the cause of release or 
freedom, but simply goes to the right of 
notification and consultation. 

We should be aware of the fact that 
against those nine who get in trouble 
in Russia every year, more than nine 
American boys are dying in Vietnam 
every day solely because of the arms sup- 
plied by Soviet Russia. Perhaps we do 
not think enough about that statistic. 
Perhaps we do not think about that com- 
parison. Maybe we should now be 
thinking about those servicemen we 
should be trying to protect instead of 
spending weeks, and almost months, de- 
bating a treaty which, at best, cannot do 
much for many. We might be better off, 
in my opinion, debating various alterna- 
tives confronting us and trying to bring 
this war to a quicker end successfully, in- 
stead of doing something which in his 
heart every Senator knows is but to give 
encouragement and a greater opportu- 
nity to the Soviets to send their torrents 
of arms, as they are now doing, to Viet- 
nam to prolong the war. 

I salute the Senator from Wyoming 
for bringing this point to our attention 
so graphically. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, a coauthor of the 
pending reservation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
with much interest that I listened to the 
majority leader advance his position re- 
garding the scope of the powers and du- 
ties of the Senate with respect to treaty- 
making. 

Advice and consent, according to the 
Macomber letter, is, apparently, “Yes” or 
“No.” That does not comport with the 
history of the Senate in its consideration 
of treaties. Nor was this limited area 
for action ever contemplated to be the 
Senate role. In fact, until the last few 
days before the Constitution was agreed 
upon, it was proposed that the Senate 
would enter into treaties; the President 
was to have carried them out. 

That is borne out by the history of the 
treatymaking power, section 2, clause 2, 
of article II of the Constitution, dealing 
with the executive department. I refer 
to volume 39 of the Constitution of the 
United States of America annotated. 
Clause 2 reads: 

He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provide two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, 


No one disputes the fact that it is for 
the President to negotiate treaties. The 
negotiation of treaties is an Executive 
monopoly. 

But the Senate has several options 
available in performing the functions 
delegated it by the Constitution. It 
may consent unconditionally to a pro- 
posed treaty, it may refuse its consent, 
or it may stipulate the conditions in the 
form of amendments to the treaty or of 
reservations to the act of ratification. 
The distinction between these last two 
alternatives is simply that an amend- 
ment, if accepted by the President and 
the other party or parties to the treaty, 
change it for all parties, while reserva- 
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tions limit only the obligations of the 
United States thereunder. 

The act of ratification for the United 
States is the President’s act, but he may 
not ratify unless the Senate has con- 
sented to it by the required two-thirds of 
the Senators present, which signifies two- 
thirds of a quorum. Otherwise the con- 
sent rendered would not be that of the 
Senate as organized under the Constitu- 
tion to do business. 

Conversely, the President may decide 
to abandon the negotiation, if dissatisfied 
with amendments affixed by the Senate 
to a proposed treaty or with the reserva- 
tions stipulated by it to ratification. He 
is entirely free to do so. 

Most of what I have just said is set 
forth in Volume 39 of the Constitution 
of the United States annotated. A num- 
ber of authorities are cited there to 
support that interpretation and descrip- 
tion of the practice. 

The statement of any member of the 
Department of State that the adoption 
of any particular reservation would re- 
sult in killing the convention is a specu- 
lation to which he is entitled, if he so 
chooses. However, it is an area for his 
speculation only. It is not his province 
to advise or consent. We can also 
imagine that Members of this body 
should be somewhat constrained regard- 
ing the wisdom of entering into a treaty 
which, in their solemn judgment, they 
think would be harmful and detrimental 
to the position of this country and to 
the safety and freedom of its citizens. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
stated the premise very well. When we 
get emotional about 18,000 people travel- 
ing in the Soviet Union and say that we 
want to extend them every protection 
possible, we should also have some con- 
sideration for the 500,000 boys who will 
shortly, or before the end of this war, 
very likely be engaged in battle in Viet- 
nam, the continuance of which is made 
possiblc by the other party, on the enemy 
side, contributing weapons to the war; 
namely, the U.S.S.R. 

Accordingly, I believe that in that con- 
text, what we are doing here is proper. 
Certainly, the reservation is good. 

It is quite an observation to make, in 
the letter from Mr. Macomber, that this 
reservation would destroy the Consular 
Convention. His letter parallels the let- 
ter signed by the Secretary of State 
which was read on the floor this after- 
noon for the first time, that— 

The Consular Convention is an instrument 
regulating the status and functions of con- 
sular personnel. It would destroy its useful- 
ness for that important purpose if we at- 
tempted to use it as a vehicle for remaking 
Soviet society, however desirable it seems to 
us that steps should be taken in the USSR 
to make it a free society. 


So, what are we to do? Must we cast 
the treaty in such a fashion that the So- 
viet Union will want it? We are charged 
with making concessions. We are told 
that we are supposed to accommodate. 
We must refrain from provocative ac- 
tions and give a monopoly on all of these 
actions to the other side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I do not believe in it. 
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I do not believe that we should let this 
opportunity go by without speaking up 
for the substance of the reservation 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has drafted and which he now advocates. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is a distin- 
guished lawyer and a constitutional stu- 
dent. He is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am, therefore, 
happy indeed to listen to his analysis of 
the constitutional function of the Senate 
as intended by our constitutional fathers 
in connection with treatymaking. 

If we accept the doctrine contained in 

the three State Department letters, it 
would be applicable to any treaty, at any 
time, and would mean that from here on 
in, treatymaking would be exclusively an 
executive function, that the Senate could 
assent or dissent but, from the stand- 
point of providing meaningful advice, 
that constitutional right would be denied 
to us. 
I think that the Senator has read into 
the Recor» some important documenta- 
tion in that connection, and I thank him 
for it. 

Let me ask this question about the 
point to which he alluded at the end, 
when he quoted from the Macomber let- 
ter, to the effect that the treaty deals 
with the functioning of consular offices. 
What could deal more directly with the 
functioning of consular offices than the 
proposed reservation in which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska and I 
have joined, which would guarantee on 
both sides of the water the same rights 
of action, movement, contact, and re- 
porting, and which would guarantee to 
their press attachés and other represent- 
atives of the press the same freedom of 
movement, the same freedom of expres- 
sion, the same freedom from being ban- 
ished from the country if they said some- 
thing which the government did not like, 
on both sides of the water? 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
extend the unprecedented function of the 
right to murder, steal, and sabotage with 
complete immunity, it certainly is not 
novel or startling that we should also ask 
for these normal procedures incorporated 
in our reservation to be incorporated in 
the treaty which would guarantee recip- 
rocal action on both sides of the water. 

Mr HRUSKA. If it is true, as has 
been said, that there is reciprocity as to 
the number of press representatives we 
have in the Soviet Union as compared 
with those who are here, and if it is 
true that there are no greater restric- 
tions on travel on the part of our press 
representatives there than there is on 
their press representatives here; if this is 
all true, would not adoption of this reser- 
vation be a reasonable ground for the 
Soviet Union to say, “We want no part of 
it. It is true that we are granting reci- 
procity in numbers and travel but you 
have put it in the reservation and, there- 
fore, we do not want any part of the 
Consular Treaty”? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator states the 
issue very well. It is incomprehensible 
to me how the State Department can 
have it both ways, arguing in the one in- 
stance that we are going to get this now 
and the Soviet Union has just got to op- 
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erate on that basis; and arguing on the 
other hand that if we put this reserva- 
tion in the treaty, if it is insisted upon, 
it will be a device for killing the treaty 
and that the Soviet Union will then re- 
ject the whole treaty. The Department 
of State is perfectly proper in arguing 
one point or the other, but when it con- 
stantly contradicts itself in its view- 
points, it seems to me it simply demon- 
strates the flimsiness of the whole at- 
tack upon our reservation. Obviously 
the State Department cannot have it 
both ways. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not been able 
to listen to all the arguments made on 
behalf of the reservation. Do I correctly 
understand that the purpose of the res- 
ervation is to establish an agreement 
under which the freedom of the press 
that will be allowed Russian newsmen 
and diplomatic attachés in the United 
States must also be given to our 
newsmen and our attachés in our con- 
sular offices in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. No more and 
no less; just as the provisions of the Con- 
sular Treaty provide an exact quid pro 
quo in the consular offices under both 
flags. We see no reason to treat news- 
men any differently from the rest of our 
Americans over there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The rest of the res- 
ervation provides that while the United 
States will allow Russian newsmen and 
attachés in consular offices all the free- 
dom allowed in the United States as to 
written and oral expressions, the United 
States should also be given that same 
right within Russia; is that not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. We have granted those permis- 
sions, and I am sure will continue to 
grant them, to the Russians over here. 
We simply cannot see why the Depart- 
ment of State insists on having a dif- 
ferent standard of morality for our peo- 
ple over there, when we can put that 
provision in this treaty, where it will fit 
like a glove fits a hand. This is par- 
ticularly so when we are cranking into 
other parts of the treaty, for the first 
time in American history, complete im- 
munity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, un- 
less the reservation is adopted, we are 
saying to Russia, Lou can come to the 
United States with your consular officers 
and enjoy all the freedoms of the press 
and speech,” while we will be yielding 
to restrictions in the exercise of those 
qualities of speaking and writing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not only that, but the 
Senate is now being called upon, in a 
roll call vote, to extend this advice, and 
the State Department will also be saying 
that we are advising that no reciprocity 
be created on these matters between the 
two countries. So we will be accessories 
to an agreement of appeasement if we 
accept this Consular Convention without 
reservation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The next is a simple 
question, and it may answer itself as I 
put the question. What is the justice 
and propriety of allowing the attachés 
and publicity agents of the Russian con- 
sular offices in the United States to ex- 
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ercise full freedom of speech and writing 
while we agree to be restricted by the 
practices of the Communist dictatorship 
in Russia in what our consular attachés 
and publicity men might say to the Rus- 
sian people? 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly, I can see no 
justice in it. I do not know how it oc- 
curred. I suspect that our negotiators 
at the treaty negotiating table simply 
did not have the determination and the 
drive and the positive convictions to in- 
sist upon this quid pro quo, on the basis, 
as the writing in the letters which have 
been referred to has shown, that we do 
not have the capacity or persuasive power 
to get the Soviet Union to agree. I 
gather this is what must have occurred 
at the conference table earlier, from 
what they send us in their letter writing 
now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reservation of- 
fered by Senators MUNDT, DOMINICK, and 
Hruska provides that the treaty shall be 
approved subject to the understanding 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics shall agree: 

(1) to permit the distribution to the 
Soviet press or any segment thereof by 
United States diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers of announcements of United States pub- 
lic policy, both foreign and domestic, and 
answers to any criticism of such policy con- 
tained in the Soviet press. 


Is that the first condition? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is exactly the 
first clause of our reservation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
authors of the reservation ask that the 
U.S. officers be permitted to tell the 
Russian people our position at the same 
time that the Russians are permitted to 
use the privilege of free speech and free 
press in the United States to either con- 
demn our policies or attempt to destroy 
them? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
right. It calls for complete reciprocity 
on both sides of the water. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is more than rec- 
iprocity. It is equality of the applica- 
tion of the right of free speech. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is a better 
word—equality of rights and privileges 
on both sides of the water. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The second condition 
of the reservation is that the Russians 
shall agree “not to impose or enforce 
any limitation on the number of U.S. 
citizens permitted to be in the Soviet 
Union at any time as representatives of 
the U.S. press which would effectively 
reduce them below the number of Soviet 
press representatives entering the United 
States.” 

Is it the purpose of this second con- 
dition to establish an equality in the 
right of sending press representatives to 
Russia by the United States and by Rus- 
sia to the United States? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. Of course, the 
Senator did not conclude the clause, 
which also contains the words “or to 
impose upon them any conditions of 
travel or objective reporting which do 
not prevail for Soviet press representa- 
tives within the United States.” 
LAUSCHE. That is the last 


Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. That it shall also 
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agree to objective reporting, and not 
impose on them conditions which do not 
prevail for Soviet press representatives 
within the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The substance of 
what the three Senators whose names I 
have mentioned are trying to do is give 
the United States the same opportunity, 
through free press and free speech, to 
reach the Russian people, in telling them 
of our economy and our social progress, 
as we give to the Russians, through our 
constitutional rights, the right to tell 
our people what they have done and allow 
them to tell what is wrong with our sys- 
tem of government. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator summa- 
rizes the purpose of our reservation with 
complete and total cogency. He is totally 
right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Free speech has been 
the primary argument in most of the 
cases that have gone to the Supreme 
Court. Free speech is blessed above every 
other right in the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reservation of- 
fered by Senators MUNDT, Dominick, and 
Hruska deals with free speech, and noth- 
ing else. Am I correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct—free 
speech and free movement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is anomalous that 
we talk about the right of free speech as 
being the primary right under our Con- 
stitution, and yet when we attempt to ask 
the Russians to give our attachés and 
diplomats the right of free speech, just as 
we give it to their representatives, in 
this country a howl is raised against the 
proposal. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much for a significant and helpful 
contribution. 

Mr. President, I should like first to in- 
quire how much time remains, and then 
ask for the attention of the majority 
leader to see whether we are nearing the 
end of the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 22 min- 
utes remaining; the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has 63 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I reserve the remainder 
of my time, because we have consumed 
most of our time. I shall wait until 
we hear what the other side has to say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, first? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator have left? 
Mr. MUNDT. Twenty-two minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
intend to use all his time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Depending on what the 
other side says, we are prepared to sum- 
marize in 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After we hear 
from the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I think we 
shall be prepared to yield back the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a possi- 
bility. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as we 
consider reservations to the Consular 
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Convention, I would like to call the at- 
tention of Members of the Senate to an 
editorial in the March 10 New York 
Times and point particularly to three 
points made in the editorial. 

The first point made by the Times 
editorial is that— 

When the Senate adds amendments or 
reservations to a treaty, it is unilaterally 
changing the terms of a settled bargain. 
The practical effect of such action is really 
to reopen the negotiations and force the 
other party or parties to re-examine their 
previously offered approval. 


Throughout this debate there has been 
the implication that Russia is very anx- 
ious for the consummation of this treaty. 
That is not the case. This treaty is the 
result of U.S. initiatives. Russia will 
take the position that she entered into 
& bargain with our negotiators, and she 
is willing to go through with that bar- 
gain, but if we want to attempt to re- 
write the treaty, that is the end of the 
bargain; we will be the losers, and not 
Russia. 

The second point, made succinctly and 
directly in the Times, is that— 

The reservations proposed by the treaty's 
foes are irrelevant and unquestionably of- 
fered in hopes of making that agreement 
unacceptable to the Soviet Union, 


Finally, the Times editorial observes 
that— 


The Consular Convention, which would 
benefit this country much more than it 
would Russia, deserves approval or defeat 
on its own merits. It should not be sand- 
bagged by parliamentary trickery. 


I think the use of the word “trickery” 
in the editorial is most unfortunate, I 
think the statement would have been 
true if they had said “parliamentary tac- 
tics,” But, Mr. President, one never 
knows what motivations are; you have to 
be clairvoyant to know motivations. 

However, the editorial is correct with 
respect to the fact that there is a great 
deal of parliamentary tactic involved in 
the offering of these reservations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of the Times editorial, entitled 
“Treaties and the Senate,” inserted in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREATIES AND THE SENATE 

Proposals in the Senate this week that 
reservations be attached to both the space 
treaty and the Soviet-American consular 
convention resurrect an old, recurrent and 
destructive constitutional problem. 

It was George Washington who first had 
to wrestle with the dilemma created for a 
President when the Senate approved a treaty 
conditionally. Amendments and reserva- 
tions added during Senate consideration of 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919-20 played a 
key role in Woodrow Wilson’s great defeat on 
the League of Nations. 

A treaty is a contract negotiated by the 
executive branch with the government of 
one or more other countries. In the process 
there is normally hard bargaining and the 
final result usually represents a compromise 
in which everyone has made concessions, 
Thus when the Senate adds amendments or 
reservations to a treaty, it is unilaterally 
changing the terms of a settled bargain. The 
practical effect of such action is really to 
reopen the negotiations and force the other 
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party or parties to re-examine their previ- 
ously offered approval. 

Every time the Senate exercises this priv- 
Uege, it necessarily casts doubt upon the 
credibility of the President and his repre- 
sentatives, and weakens the bargaining power 
of the United States in the international 
arena. The Senate's power to do this is 
unquestioned, but it is equally unquestion- 
able that this power is best used only to 
express the gravest of concerns, especially in 
a period of crisis such as is posed by the 
Vietnam war and efforts to end it. 

Senator Gore’s complaints about the fuzzi- 
ness of some of the space treaty's language 
have considerable warrant, but the problems 
involved are scarcely weighty enough to en- 
danger the treaty itself—and the historic 
benefits it promises—through the adoption 
of formal Senate reservations. 

On the consular convention, the reserva- 
tions proposed by the treaty’s foes are ir- 
relevant and unquestionably offered in hopes 
of making that agreement unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union. The tactics Senator 
Mundt and his allies are adopting amount 
to confession that they cannot halt two- 
thirds approval of the convention as it 
stands, and must therefore resort to sub- 
terfuges. 

A victory for this maneuver would give 
Moscow an opportunity to accuse the United 
States of bad faith and thus cast a dark 
shadow over the negotiations now in prog- 
ress on other imperative issues. The con- 
sular convention, which would benefit this 
country much more than it would Russia, 
deserves approval or defeat on its own merits, 
It should not be sandbagged by parliamen- 
tary trickery. Yesterday's initial votes on 
the treaty provided basis for optimism that 
it will not be. 


Mr. MORSE. I shall also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp three other stories from the 
Washington Post. 

The first is a column by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the March 13 
issue of the newspaper, entitled “Treaty 
Fight Threatens Détente.” Mr. Childs 
observes that— 

Implied in the Mundt reservation, if the 
intent is sincere and not merely a maneu- 
ver to kill the treaty, is the belief that it 
can be a lever to compel the Soviets to stop 
their aid to North Vietnam and get the 
North Vietnamese to the peace table. It 


could under no circumstances have that re- 
sult. 


The second Washington Post story to 
be included in the Record appeared in 
the March 12 issue under the headline: 
“United States, Russian Moves Show 
‘Mutual Restraint’.”. The article is by 
Murrey Marder. He notes that by al- 
lowing Buel Ray Wortham to leave the 
Soviet Union the Soviets have broken 
a precedent and have thus shown a will- 
ingness to follow a policy of what might 
be called mutual example, mutual pru- 
dence or mutual restraint designed, as 
is the consular convention we are con- 
sidering, to dispose of unnecessary irri- 
tations and to avoid confrontation on 
minor disputes. 

The third story I would like to insert 
in the Record is from the March 13 is- 
sue of the Washington Post. It needs 
no explanation, for the headline tells 
the whole story in one sentence: “Right- 
wing ‘Triggers Paper Blizzard To 
Smother Consular Pact.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
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the conclusion of my remarks, the three 
stories from the March 12 and 13, 1967, 
issues of the Washington Post to which 
I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. The articles I have just 
asked to have printed in the Recorp, 
constitute, in broad outline, the frame- 
work of my opposition to the reserva- 
tions and my support of the treaty. 
Throughout this debate there has run, 
on the part of the proponents of the 
reservations, and particularly of the one 
now pending, an irrelevant argument; 
namely, the argument that We ought to 
adopt this reservation because Russia is 
aiding the North Vietnamese in South 
Vietnam.” 

If there was ever an irrelevancy, that 
is it. Does anyone really think that our 
turning down this treaty, or adopting a 
reservation that will assure its non- 
acceptability, will save the life of one 
single American boy in Vietnam? 

Mr. President, I thought that what we 
were trying to do, in part, outside of any 
connection with this treaty, was to try 
to work out a basis for negotiation, 
eventually, with the Russians and other 
countries, so that we can finally reach 
a negotiated settlement of the shocking, 
unjustifiable war into which we have 
sent, without the slightest justification, 
these American boys to be killed. 

They would not be killed if we did not 
have them over there. If we are really 
interested in saving those boys—and I 
am—I say, Bring them home.” But it 
is inaccurate to assume, or imply, that 
the negotiation of this treaty is going to 
kill more of them. I submit there is no 
cause-to-effect relationship for that 
argument whatsoever. 

Mr. President, we are following a 
course of American occupation in South- 
east Asia, and continuing to follow a 
course of American escalation of the 
war, although the President is trying to 
tell us he is not escalating it. We are 
escalating it today; and every day and 
every hour of the escalation, we are kill- 
ing increasing numbers of American 
boys, on the theory, I suppose, that we 
will continue to do that until we kill 
enough of the enemy so that finally we 
may force a surrender, if China and 
Russia do not come in. 

I thought, Mr. President, that what we 
were sincerely trying to do was to explore 
all the possibilities of finding a basis for 
negotiation, in order to bring to an end 
this war. But if we think we are going 
to do it, and have peace, on the basis of 
American bilateral negotiations, we 
could not be more mistaken. For when 
peace is established over there, it will be 
a peace established through multilateral 
intervention, not unilateral dictation by 
the United States to the enemy. Truce, 
yes. Surrender, yes. I think we can 
force those two things. But that will 
not give us any peace. It will only mean 
that we are going to kill American boys 
in Asia, in my judgment on a much 
larger scale, when it breaks out again in 
10, 15, or 25 years. 

So I say that if we are really inter- 
ested in trying to establish a world order 
where we shall have some chance of 
working out negotiable arrangements 
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with Russia in the future, we should not 
vote to add a provision to a treaty with 
Russia on a consular matter, which has 
nothing to do with the war, making it 
inoperative until Russia stops giving any 
aid to North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 
Anyone who thinks that is going to stop 
the aid could not be more mistaken. In 
fact, as we drive ourselves further from 
Russia, and isolate ourselves further, we 
shall increase the tensions and misun- 
derstandings, and we will end up killing 
more American boys rather than saving 
them, as we continue to defend the in- 
excusable war activity of the United 
States in an area of the world where we 
never should have been involved in the 
first place. 

So, Mr. President, in the interest of our 
trying to improve the chances of reach- 
ing a negotiable relationship with Rus- 
sia, I shall vote against the reservation 
of the Senator from South Dakota. The 
main argument that is used over and 
over again, which he has tried to bring 
into this debate—the argument that if 
we approve of this treaty on the basis 
that it is being presented, we are letting 
down the boys in South Vietnam, is 
completely irrelevant. 

I again say most respectfully, respect- 
ing the sincere views of those who hold 
views contrary to mine, that the Amer- 
ican boys are being killed because we are 
furnishing the money to the President 
and supporting a wrong foreign policy. 
That is what kills them. 

If we stop giving the money to the 
President, he will have to stop the 
killing. 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1967] 
Treaty FIGHT THREATENS DÉTENTE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

It is entirely possible that the first small 
steps toward a slackening of the cold war can 
be blocked. Powerful forces motivated by 
fear, suspicion, the built-in interests of the 
arms makers and a genuine concern that 
any move toward closer relations with the 
Communist bloc can help to undermine 
American forces in Vietnam are hard at work. 

One of these steps is the Consular Treaty 
with the Soviet Union. That a step so small 
can raise even the slightest doubt and 
suspicion, however generated by the profes- 
sional cold-war warriors, is an indicator of 
the trouble ahead for more meaningful steps 
in the future, For the treaty which provides 
a framework for enlarging at some future 
date the diplomatic exchange between the 
two powers has a symbolic rather than a real 
value. 

That is the point Sen. Thruston Morton 
(R-Ky.) has consistently hammered away 
at in his determined effort to line up at least 
two thirds of the 36 Republicans in the 
Senate. He has been confident of perhaps 26 
or 28 votes for ratification, which would 
have provided the n margin. The 
prediction was for a comfortable total of 67 
or 66, which with some absentees would have 
been enough. 

But there are more ways than one to 
skin a cat and Kill a treaty. Sensing defeat 
on an outright vote, the diehards are trying 
to gain their end by the amendment and 
reservation route. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.) calls for a 
reservation providing that the treaty shall 
not come into effect until one or both of 
two conditions are met; first, that the Presi- 
dent advise Congress that there is no longer 
& need for United States forces in Vietnam; 
second, that the Senate be assured that 
furnishing war materiel to North Vietnam 
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is not delaying or preventing the return of 
American troops from Vietnam. 

This ties the treaty to the deeply emotional 
issue of a half-million Americans pinned 
down in Vietnam and the fact that Red 
China and the Soviet Union provides the 
sinews of war. It was designed to look like 
an out for those who might want to vote for 
ratification and yet get in the clear on 
Vietnam. 

But again Morton has been unequivocal. 
A vote for such a reservation—really for any 
substantive reservation or amendment—is 
& vote to kill the treaty. It would have to 
be renegotiated and this the Soviets would 
refuse to do. The United States had de- 
layed action for nearly three years since the 
treaty was first agreed to. 

In this first small effort at bridge-building 
with Eastern Europe there are many contra- 
dictions. Implied in the Mundt reservation, 
if the intent is sincere and not merely a 
maneuver to kill the treaty, is the belief that 
it can be a lever to compel the Soviets to 
stop their aid to North Vietnam and get the 
North Vietnamese to the peace table, It 
could under no circumstances have that re- 
sult. 

Morton and others who have worked 80 
hard for ratification see this as putting the 
cart before the horse. If small steps such 
as the Consular Treaty can be taken, in com- 
ing months Moscow will be more willing to 
help bring about a settlement in Vietnam. 
There is no guarantee of this, yet it is at 
least a probability. 

Much of the opposition to the treaty in 
the debate in the Senate has been a rehash 
of past frictions and old quarrels. Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) went back to the 
coldest days of the cold war in 1948 to retell 
the case of Madame Oksana Kosenkina who 
defected from the Soviet consulate in New 
York and was gravely injured when she 
leaped from a window to escape her captors. 
While Dodd’s office insists that only his own 
staffers helped prepare the speech, it has the 
stamp of Julien Sourwine of the Internal 
Security subcommittee, which is Dodd’s pri- 
vate preserve. 

As with all such international obligations 
self-interest must be the primary consider- 
ation. The hope of stopping yet another and 
fantastically costly round in the nuclear 
arms race is the self-interest in this instance. 
And time is running out. For the Soviet 
Union the obvious self-interest is to 
strengthen ties with the West as the threat 
of conflict with Red China grows. 

The blame if failure overwhelms this first 
step will be widely disputed. Morton and 
other Republicans who haye worked hard 
for ratification believe the Johnson Admin- 
istration has not done nearly enough to 
bring around the waverers on the Demo- 
cratic side. But, however murky the areas 
of blame, the consequences will be clear 
enough. Doom for this symbolic action will 
spell doom for the other and larger méas- 
ures that can abate the spiraling arms race. 

EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1967] 
Unirep States, Russtan Moves SHOW 
“MUTUAL RESTRAINT” 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Within 24 hours the United States and the 
Soviet Union have displayed the dual policy 
of restraint that cushions their tensions in 
the Vietnamese war. 

Washington passed up an opportunity it 
would have leaped upon with zest just a 
few years back: 

To parade the defecting daughter of dic- 
tator Josef Stalin in the citadel of capi- 
talism as a prize acquisition of the Cold War. 

Instead, with diplomatic delicacy, Svetlana 
Stalina has been turned over to the most 
discreet hosts for political asylum, neutral 
Switzerland. 

Unless the Soviet Union for reasons not 
now discernible to American officials chooses 
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to make a major international incident of 
her case, the United States intends to treat it 
with discretion. 

Moscow has demonstrated its own restraint 
im a lesser affair that had its own quotient 
of international irritability. By allowing Buel 
Ray Wortham of North Little Rock, Ark., to 
go free with a $5555 fine instead of a three- 
year labor camp sentence, the Soviet Union 
broke a precedent too. 

Speculation abroad that there was a direct 
cause-and-effect relationship between the 
two cases was totally dismissed by American 
Officials. They pointed out that Wortham’s 
release has been “in the cards” for weeks, if 
not months before Miss Stalina’s appearance, 

But what does tie together these two cases 
and others like them, is that they do repre- 
sent a very significant, but unwritten, policy 
being carried out on an ad hoc basis by the 
two nations. 

The Russians, back in the day of Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, named it “a policy of 
mutual example.” Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk sometimes calls it a policy of “mutual 
prudence,” or “mutual restraint.” 

No one, in Moscow or Washington, knows 
what the actual limits are on this imprecise 
policy, nor how long it will last—or even 
exactly when it will work and when it will 
not work. 

It could blow apart tomorrow. In fact, 
just as the United States and the Soviet 
Union were each showing unusual courtesy 
to each other’s interests in the Svetlana and 
Wortham cases, each probably had a wary 
eye on what was happening just then in 
Vietnam. 

The United States was engaged in a round 
of air attacks on North Vietnam’s biggest 
steel fabricating plant. North Vietnam, 
highly dependent on the Soviet Union for 
its sophisticated war equipment, is likely to 
invoke those attacks as greater justification 
for the Kremlin to supply it with more 
powerful weapons of defense. 

The Soviet Union, as the most powerful 
Communist nation in the world, cannot, even 
if it wanted to do so, easily shrug off such 
demands from a fellow Marxist nation and 
still maintain its claim to Communist leader- 
ship. At its heels, Communist China is con- 
stantly challenging that claim. 

At any stage of the upward spiral of war 
in Vietnam, there is the danger, despite the 
most exceptional restraint on either side, of 
a miscalculation. United States experts can 
never be absolutely certain just what acts 
of military intensification on their side may 
precipitate more direct Soviet involvement 
in the war. The Russians can never be sure 
what the United States may do next to en- 
tangle Soviet prestige inextricably in the 
consequences, intentionally or accidentally. 

In groping through this dilemma, some- 

what like two blind men trying to find their 
Way across an unmarked minefield, Washing- 
ton and Moscow have each eased into an 
unprecedented, although irregular, level of 
restraint in their non-Vietnamese relation- 
ships. 
It is not a matter of total trust, or the end 
of suspicion, or anything of that sort, but 
simply self-interest on both sides. As one 
ranking American official put it symbolically 
last week, “We know that if the Russians 
see any gold nuggets lying around, they’re 
going to pick them up.” 

What he meant was that the Russians, in 
continuing East-West competition, will take 
any golden targets of opportunity it finds. 
So, undoubtedly, will the United States, he 
might have added. 

But what Moscow and Washington are 
doing is disposing of unnecessary irritations, 
avoiding confrontations on minor disputes. 
Each nation is making its international 
points, where it chooses, but without extra 
inflammation. The United States, did so 
just last week when it arrested and prose- 
cuted the skipper of a Soviet fishing vessel 
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for entering U.S. territorial waters off Alaska, 
but let him off with a $5,000 fine. 

If the United States had chosen to parade 
Stalin's daughter as an East-West prize, for 
example, it might easily have risked freezing 
up the international atmosphere. The U.S.- 
Soviet Consular Treaty is pending on the 
Senate floor; the Outer Space Treaty is just 
behind it; a treaty to ban the spread of nu- 
clear weapons is dangling in Geneva, and 
possible U.S.-Soviet negotiations to limit the 
arms race are at stake. 

By American diplomatic reckoning, the re- 
quired course of action pointed unmistak- 
ably toward restraint. President Johnson 
readily agreed. 


Exuisir 3 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1967] 


RIGHTWING TRIGGERS PAPER BLIZZARD To 
SMOTHER CONSULAR PACT 


(By J. Y. Smith) 


If the Senate ratifies the U.S.-Soviet con- 
sular treaty this week, it will do so despite 
one of the largest and most vehement right- 
wing mail campaigns in recent years. 

A defeat of the pact would mark virtually 
the only major success of the lobbyists of the 
far right in blocking efforts to improve So- 
viet-American relations. 

The treaty’s proponents are cautiously op- 
timistic. Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said in a telephone interview 
that “it is unconceivable to me that we 
would be so petty as to turn this treaty 
down.” 

The crunch may come by Wednesday, when 
a “reservation” to the treaty proposed by 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.) is expected to 
come up for a vote. The reservation says 
that the treaty would go into effect only 
when the President advises Congress that 
American troops are no longer needed in 
Vietnam, or that their return to the United 
States no longer is being hindered by Soviet 
aid to the Vietnamese Communists. 

WOULD KILL THE TREATY 

If passed, the Mundt proposal would ef- 
fectively kill the pact. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that the Soviets would ratify it with 
that proviso. 

Opposition to the treaty in the Senate de- 
rives from the traditionally conservative and 
isolationist South and Midwest. It also 
comes from Southern California and cities 
such as Detroit and Chicago which have 
large populations with close ties to the so- 
called “captive” nations of Eastern Europe. 

Sen, Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky has 
been one of the principal movers and shakers 
in rounding up Republican support for the 
treaty, Other backers include Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, the Senate Minority 
Leader, and Sen. Charles Percy (R-IIl.). 

Thus the foes of the pact include Sen. 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), Sen. George 
Murphy (R-Calif.), Sen. Frank J. Lausche 
i aaa and Sen. Herman Talmadge (D- 


Despite the appeal of the Mundt reserva- 
tion, though, observers noted that a similar 
blocking rider offered last week by Talmadge 
was defeated 53 to 26. 

The campaign against the treaty has been 
led by the Washington-based Liberty Lobby, 
an organization set up in 1955 “for the pur- 
pose of reversing the dangerous trend toward 
socialization internally and to defeat the 
insidious effort to weaken our resistance to 
international communism.” 

Others are the Manion Forum, the Dan 
Smoot Report, the United Republicans of 
America, the National Review and the 
Mothers of American Servicemen of South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

The Liberty Lobby’s techniques for gen- 
erating mail to Congress are direct in the 
way a T-54 tank is direct, but some of the 
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most obvious forms of propaganda are 
avoided. For example, the Lobby eschews 
mimeographed form letters on the ground 
they lack credibility. 

HOOVER IN A WHITE SUIT 

On the other hand, it has made progress 
in the anti-consular campaign with a 16- 
panel comic strip entitled “The Communists 
Next Door.” J. Edgar Hoover, a critic of the 
pact, is depicted in a white suit. A mus- 
tachioed State Department supporter of the 
treaty wears his hair plastered down with 
greasy kid stuff. 

An earnest young legislative assistant in 
the cartoon tells it to his Senator this way: 

“The most obvious danger from the treaty 
is provision for ‘diplomatic immunity.’ 
Treaty opponents point out that to give 
Soviet personnel complete immunity from 
arrest is to invite an increase in Red es- 
Pionage ...even sabotage .. since the 
treaty forbids inspection of any baggage or 
equipment brought in as ‘diplomatic 
pouch.’ s 

The impact of this on Liberty Lobby's 
mailing list—the organization claims 170,000 
members—can be seen in the following letter 
to a Senator who is one of the treaty’s main 
supporters: 

“The most obvious danger from the treaty 
is provision for ‘diplomatic immunity.’ 
Treaty opponents point out that to give 
Soviet personnel complete immunity from 
arrest is to invite an increase in Red 
espionage ... even sabotage .. .” 

The writer is identified by his letterhead 
as the president of a machinery company in 
Green Bay, Wis. 

The comic strip tries to make a sabotage 
case by saying that “atomic demolition mu- 
nitions” could be smuggled into American 
cities in Soviet diplomatic pouches, It does 
not mention the fact that the almost 500 
Soviet diplomats already stationed in the 
United States theoretically could do the same 
thing. 

Neither does it touch on the fact that U.S. 
consular personnel in the Soviet Union also 
would have diplomatic immunity and also 
would be immune from arrest. 


urable effect except among those lawmakers 
who were opposed to the treaty anyway. 

Morton has been threatened by one writer 
with the delivery of one live rattlesnake if he 
votes for the consular pact. Another writer 
said: “If we are ten to one against the 
treaty, then we—not you—are at fault if 
you vote against it.“ 

Morton’s mail has been running 100 to 1 
against the t. The Senator says 
he'll ignore the mail and vote for it anyway. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama. 

While I agree with the analysis of the 
reservation just made by the Senator 
from Oregon and enjoyed what he said, 
I should like to confine my comments to 
the subject matter of the reservation 
which has a certain tone of plausibility 
about it. It is that we should not ratify 
this treaty until the Soviet Union per- 
mits the distribution to the Soviet press 
of announcements concerning the U.S. 
public policy and the answer to any criti- 
cism of such policy contained in the 
Soviet press, and it would further require 
the Soviet Union to refrain from limiting 
the number of representatives of the U.S. 
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press who go to Russia to write about 
conditions there. 

The purpose of the reservation, in 
other words, is to impose freedom of the 
press upon the Soviet Union. This seems 
to me to be somewhat silly. We are not 
going to have the slightest impact on es- 
tablishing in the Soviet Union the Bill 
of Rights contained in the first 10 amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States, and it is ridiculous to think that 
we ever could. 

We are dealing with a closed society. 
We do not like a closed society merely 
because it is closed. However, we live in 
a world of reality and not in a dream 
world. 

It is difficult for me to believe that 
grown and mature men with some under- 
standing of the facts of international life 
today would be so naive as to suggest that 
we can persuade the Soviet Union to 
establish freedom of the press within the 
boundaries of their own country by pro- 
posing such a matter in this treaty. 

This is so naive that one is almost im- 
pelled to speculate on the motivation of 
those who propose this unduly naive 
amendment, 

I am not in the business of speculating 
on the motivation of my colleagues, and 
I do not intend to do so this afternoon. 

All I will say is that the inevitable ef- 
fect of passing this reservation would be 
to kill the treaty and perhaps, just per- 
haps, that is what the proponents of the 
reservation would like to see done. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from Utah 
[Mr, Moss]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is un- 
questionably in our national interest to 
ratify the Consular Treaty. The US. 
Senate should take this action, and we 
should take it without reservations or 
understandings. 

What is at issue is a more stable world. 
The treaty presents an opportunity to 
improve the machinery through which 
we handle certain official business with 
the Soviet Union. We can grasp this op- 
portunity without endangering our own 
future or our own security. It would be 
foolish to pass it by. It could help propel 
us toward peace. 

Primarily, we need the treaty to give 
greater protection to Americans travel- 
ing in the Soviet Union. At the present 
time, an American can be held incommu- 
nicado up to 9 months during an inves- 
tigation of criminal charges lodged 
against him, and the Soviet Union does 
not have to notify U.S. authorities. If 
the treaty were in effect, the Soviet 
Union would have to notify U.S. author- 
ities immediately, and these officials 
would have the right to visit the Amer- 
ican citizen being held within 4 days of 
his arrest, and on a continuing basis 
thereafter. The small number of Soviet 
citizens now traveling in the United 
States already have such protection un- 
der our democratic system, but the more 
than 18,000 Americans who now go to the 
Soviet Union annually have no such pro- 
tection. 
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We learned recently what the absence 
of a Consular Treaty between the Soviet 
Union and the United States meant when 
two young Americans, Craddock M. Gil- 
more, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Buel 
Ray Wortham, of Little Rock, Ark., were 
arrested on charges of currency black 
marketing, with the additional charge 
of the theft of a souvenir bear from a 
Russian hotel against Wortham, 

The men were arrested on October 1 
of last year. It was 6 days before the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow was notified 
that the Americans were being detained, 
and where. It was 5 days later before 
the first U.S. consular officer was allowed 
to visit them. A second visit was not per- 
mitted until October 28, and even then 
representatives of the U.S. Embassy 
could not talk with either of the two— 
they were in solitary confinement—about 
the charges against them. 

It will take too much time to chronicle 
each request for a visit to the boys, and 
the various denials. Nor will I go through 
the details of the trials of both, and of 
the release and fining of Gilmore fol- 
lowing the December trial, and the 
final release and fining of Wortham only 
last week. 

The point of the matter is that the 
boys and their families and the commu- 
nities and States in which they live were 
subject to great tensions and anxieties 
because of the uncertainty surrounding 
the treatment of the American citizens 
under Soviet law, and that some of this 
could have been alleviated had the Con- 
sular Treaty been in effect. As more and 
more American citizens go to the Soviet 
Union in the years ahead to try to get 
a better understanding of the people and 
their philosophy and to see how they 
live, there are likely to be other incidents, 
and we must be sure that we have done 
what we could to give our citizens all 
the protection possible. 

The convention itself is not needed to 
provide for the opening of new consul- 
ates. That can already be done. This 
treaty contemplates possibly one addi- 
tional consulate to be established in each 
country, and some 10 or 15 additional 
Soviet personnel to be admitted in addi- 
tion to the 400 already in this country 
with diplomatic immunity, but it does 
guarantee rights for Americans in the 
U.S.S.R. Some of the mail I have re- 
ceived has insisted this would make it 
possible for Soviet consular officials to 
bring small atomic weapons in the United 
States—that, to use the exact phrase in 
one of my letters, “atomic bombs up to 
one-half kiloton in size” could be smug- 
gled in through “diplomatic pouch.” I 
can only point out that Soviet diplomatic 
officials in this country have had the 
privilege of diplomatic immunity since 
the opening of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington in 1934, and there is no 
evidence that they have ever misused 
these privileges to bring into this coun- 
try weapons detrimental to the national 
security of the United States. 

Now, I am not presuming to say that 
no Soviet consular official brought into 
this country under this treaty, or under 
any other agreement with the Soviet 
Union, will never become a security prob- 
lem to us. But we can cancel the Con- 
sular Treaty any time on a month’s no- 
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tice. And we can expel any Soviet em- 
ployee who is guilty of offensive conduct. 
And we have in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation the best internal security 
agency in the world. Surely, a handful 
of additional Soviet citizens would not 
strain too greatly the vast and well or- 
ganized facilities of the FBI. 

I have been chagrined, as I know many 
of my colleagues have, by the blitz of 
frenzied mail against this treaty in- 
spired by several of our rightwing lob- 
bies. I regret that some of our sincere 
and patriotic citizens have been led to 
believe that ratification of this treaty 
would admit a horde of Soviet spies with 
suitcases filled with bombs, I regret 
that these citizens have had an oppor- 
tunity to read and hear only one side 
of the argument on the treaty—that 
they have had no way of getting perspec- 
tive on it. I wish we had a better system 
of getting all the facts to our people. 

Mr. President, this treaty has actually 
been in the making for many years. It 
was talked about in 1933, when we first 
reestablished relations with Russia, and 
President Eisenhower proposed at the 
1955 Geneva Summit Conference that 
“concrete steps” be taken to lower the 
barriers which now impede the opportu- 
nities for people to travel anywhere in 
the world. Secretary of State Christian 
Herter discussed the treaty in 1959 at 
Camp David with Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko. Formal negotiations 
began in Moscow in 1963, and after 8 
months of hard negotiations, the con- 
vention was signed on June 1, 1964, and 
submitted to the Senate by President 
Johnson on June 12, 1964. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has twice 
held hearings on it, and reported it to 
this Congress by a favorable vote of 15 
to 4. It has now been debated in 
the Senate for almost a week. 

We have examined it carefully in all 
of its aspects. I am sure that any pos- 
sible adverse effect to our national in- 
terest has been thoroughly explored and 
aired. The benefits far outweigh any 
dangers, We should ratify it now with- 
out further delay and put it into effect 
immediately. 

The proposed reservations or even the 
understanding would, in my opinion, kill 
the treaty. Therefore, I will vote against 
reservations or understandings, and I 
will vote for the treaty. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a 
newsletter to my constituents dated 
March 4, 1967, I stated the reasons why 
I will support ratification of the Consu- 
lar Treaty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that newsletter be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Dear FRIENDS: While we wrestle with the 
problem of Vietnam, we should try to avoid 
becoming so involved in the debate over the 
conflict that we ignore or distort the oppor- 
tunities for more peaceful forms of competi- 
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tion with Communist countries, Nowhere 
has this danger been more apparent than in 
the debate over the Consular Treaty between 
the United States and Russia. 

In the past few weeks, what should have 
been a relatively innocuous policy decision— 
initiated, incidentally, by President Eisen- 
hower—has become a major issue in the 
Senate. 

Judging from my mail, many Americans 
misunderstand the Treaty. Their major ob- 
jection seems to be a fear of increased espion- 
age by members of Russian consulates in this 
country. 

The fact is that the Treaty would not re- 
quire the opening of a single consulate here 
or in Russia. 

What the Treaty would do is enable mem- 
bers of our Moscow Embassy staff to give 
comfort and encouragement to touring Amer- 
icans arrested or detained by Russian author- 
ities. It also would set protective ground 
rules for an exchange of consulates if at some 
time in the future, we decide it is to our 
advantage to do so. 

The Treaty would require the Russians to 
notify our Embassy personnel within three 
days of the detention of an American, and 
would enable Embassy personnel to visit the 
American within four days of the arrest, and 
visit with him on a regular basis thereafter. 

Presently under Soviet law, any tourist or 
Russian citizen can be arrested and held for 
nine months, and sometimes longer, for in- 
vestigation. In the cases involving Ameri- 
cans, our Embassy frequently is not notified 
of the detentions for weeks, if ever. Even 
when we are notified, we have no rights of 
visitation. 

What this means to a detained American 
is prolonged isolation in a Russian prison 
with neither hope of seeing another Ameri- 
can nor knowledge that his country knows 
or care of his imprisonment. 

The importance of the Treaty grows each 
year as more Americans visit Russia. From 
1962 to 1966, the number of Americans tray- 
eling in Russia increased 50 percent to 18,000. 
Since 1964, more than 20 Americans have 
been arrested or detained in Russia. One, 
Newcomb Mott, died mysteriously at Russian 
hands under these circumstances. 

Russian tourists in America, numbering 
about 900 a year, already have the Treaty's 
protections in our open society without the 
Treaty. 

With the Treaty, Americans in the Soviet 
Union would have more rights than any Rus- 
sian citizen now possesses in his homeland. 

The notification and visitation provisions 
of the Treaty are its most compelling fea- 
tures. However, its ground rules for con- 
sular exchanges also are important because 
the opening of a single consulate in each 
country is contemplated, even though no 
formal proposals have been made or are un- 
der consideration. 

Under the Treaty, the exchange of con- 
sulates would be the subject of careful ne- 
gotiation on a strict quid-pro-quo basis. For 
instance, if an American consulate in Russia 
had a staff of 10 persons, the Soviets would 
be limited to the same number for their 
consulate here. 

Normally, a consulate would have 10 to 15 
officers, and neither Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark nor FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover regard this number as a problem 
which the FBI could not deal with effectively 
and efficiently. There are now 452 Russian 
diplomatic personnel in the United States. 

The Treaty provides additional limitations 
and safeguards: 

1. We would have the right to screen Rus- 
sian personnel before agreeing to their as- 
signment to our country; 

2. We could prohibit Russian consular 
officers from traveling to sensitive areas in 
the United States; 

8. We could expel the Russian officers if 
they proved undesirable; 
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4. We could close a Soviet consulate when- 
ever we wished; and 

5. We could cancel the Treaty on six 
months’ notice. 

Clearly, the Treaty represents concessions 
by the Russian Government which we have 
sought and which are regarded as being to 
our advantage. 

For these reasons, I have supported Senate 
approyal of the Treaty. It is another step in 
our search for a detente in the Cold War, It 
is one justifiable means of neutralizing the 
strains in American-Russian relations caused 
by the hot war in Vietnam. It is a small but 
important step in search of a lasting peace. 

And when I think of these small but some- 
times difficult steps, I remember President 
Kennedy speaking at the Convocation at the 
University of Maine in October, 1963: 

“While the road to... peace is long and 
hard, and full of traps and pitfalls, that is 
no reason not to take each step we can 
safely take.” 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the first 
question which confronts us is this: Is 
the treaty in its present form, as devel- 
oped in negotiations extending over sev- 
eral years, in our national interest? 

I believe it is, for the reasons stated 
in my newsletter. 

I believe the proposed commitments 
on our part are limited, acceptable, and 
properly safeguarded. 

I believe the proposed commitments on 
the part of the Soviet Union are advan- 
tages and protections of substance to 
American citizens traveling in the Soviet 
Union. 

I believe that the treaty in its present 
form is in the national interest, notwith- 
standing the fact that other differences 
and disputes between the United States 
3 Soviet Union are not resolved 

The second question which confronts 
us is this: Is it realistic to expect that 
the Soviet Union would agree to addi- 
tional commitments on her part involv- 
ing no additional commitments on our 
part? Or to agree to a reduction in our 
commitments without reductions or com- 
pensating advantages to her? 

An affirmative answer would have to 
be based upon an assumption that the 
treaty, in its present form, holds greater 
advantages to the Soviet Union than for 
us and the further assumption that she 
would concede the first assumption. 
Neither assumption is valid. 

At best, therefore, we could expect not 
acquiescence, but the opening up of an 
enlarged area of disagreement, moving 
us away from the limited agreement we 
are considering, and with pretty dim 
prospects for an enlarged agreement. 

The history of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union since World War II is that 
agreements come slowly, that they are 
limited, and that progress, when it is 
achieved at all, comes with small steps, 
not large ones. 

Mr. President, each of us can suggest 
other problems we would like to see re- 
solved by the treaty. Each of us could 
wish that this one document might wipe 
away all the tensions, the frustrations, 
and the dangers of the cold war. Each 
of us, I am sure, knows that no such 
single step is possible. 

And so, Mr. President, we have the 
question whether, confronted by that 
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reality, we should, in the words of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, “Take each step we can 
safely take.” 

I think we should. I think this treaty 
is such a step. I think that to insist on 
a greater step as our price for agreement 
will endanger the prospect for the 
limited agreement represented by this 
treaty. 

On October 19, 1963, Mr. President, in 
an address at the University of Maine, 
President Kennedy spoke on “The mean- 
ing of the test ban treaty.” His advice on 
that occasion is appropriate to the de- 
cision before us. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from that address be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One year ago this coming week, the United 
States and the world were gripped with a 
somber prospect of a military confrontation 
between the two great nuclear powers. The 
American people have good reason to recall 
with pride their conduct throughout that 
harrowing week. For they neither dissolved 
in panic nor rushed headlong into reckless 
belligerence. Well aware of the risks of re- 
sistance, they nevertheless refused to tolerate 
the Soviets’ attempt to place nuclear weapons 
in this hemisphere, but recognized at the 
same time that our tions for the use 
of force necessarily require a simultaneous 
search for fair and peaceful solutions. 

A year ago it would have been easy to as- 
sume that all-out war was inevitable, that 
any agreement with the Soviets was impos- 
sible, and that an unlimited arms race was 
unavoidable, Today it is equally easy for 
some to assume that the Cold War is over, 
that all outstanding issues between the So- 
viets and our country can be quickly and 
satisfactorily settled, and that we shall now 
have, in the words of the Psalmist, an “abun- 
dance of peace so long as the moon en- 
dureth.“ 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
neither view is correct. We have, it is true, 
made some progress on a long journey. We 
have achieved new opportunities which we 
cannot afford to waste. We have concluded 
with the Soviets a few limited, enforceable 
agreements or arrangements of mutual bene- 
fit to both sides and to the world, 

But a change in the atmosphere and in 
emphasis is not a reversal of purpose. Mr. 
Khrushchey himself has said that there can 
be no coexistence in the field of ideology. In 
addition, there are still major areas of ten- 
sion and conflict, from Berlin to Cuba to 
Southeast Asia. The United States and the 
Soviet Union still have wholly different con- 
cepts of the world, its freedom, its future. 
We still have wholly different views on the 
so-called wars of liberation and the use of 
subversion. And so long as these basic dif- 
ferences continue, they cannot and should 
not be concealed. They set limits to the pos- 
sibilities of agreements; and they will give 
rise to further crises, large and small, in the 
months and years ahead, both in the areas 
of direct confrontation—Germany and the 
Caribbean—and in areas where events beyond 
our control could involve us both—areas such 
as Africa and Asia and the Middle East. 

In times such as these, therefore, there is 
nothing inconsistent in signing an atmos- 
pheric nuclear test ban, on the one hand, 
and testing underground on the other; about 
being willing to sell to the Soviets our sur- 
plus wheat while refusing to sell strategic 
items; about probing their interest in a joint 
lunar landing while making a major effort 
to master this new environment; or about 
exploring the possibilities of disarmament 
while maintaining our stockpile of arms. 
For all of these moves, and all of these ele- 
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ments of American policy and Allied policy 
toward the Soviet Union, are directed at a 
single, comprehensive goal—namely, con- 
vincing the Soviet leaders that it is danger- 
ous for them to engage in direct or indirect 
aggression, futile for them to attempt to 
impose their will and their system on other 
unwilling people, and beneficial to them, as 
well as to the world, to join in the achieve- 
ment of a genuine and enforceable peace, 

Historians report that in 1914, with most 
of the world already plunged in war, Prince 
Bulow, the former German Chancellor, said 
to the then Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
“How did it all happen?” And Bethmann- 
Hollweg replied, “Ah, if only one knew.” My 
fellow Americans, if this planet is ever rav- 
aged by nuclear war, if 300 million Ameri- 
cans, Russians and Europeans are wiped out 
by a sixty-minute nuclear exchange, if the 
pitiable survivors of that devastation can 
then endure the ensuing fire, poison, chaos 
and catastrophe, I do not want one of those 
survivors to ask another, “How did it all 
happen?” and to receive the incredible reply, 
“Ah, if only one knew.” 

Therefore, while maintaining our readiness 
for war, let us exhaust every avenue for 
peace. Let us always make clear our willing- 
ness to talk, if talk will help, and our readi- 
ness to fight, if fight we must, Let us re- 
solve to be the masters, not the victims, of 
our history, controlling our own destiny 
without giving way to blind suspicion and 
emotion 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroya in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to read 
the following excerpt from that address: 


In times such as these, therefore, there 
is nothing inconsistent in signing an atmos- 
pheric nuclear test ban, on the one hand, 
and testing underground on the other; about 
being willing to sell to the Soviets our sur- 
plus wheat while refusing to sell strategic 
items; about probing their interest in a joint 
lunar landing while making a major effort 
to master this new environment; or about 
exploring the possibilities of disarmament 
while maintaining our stockpile of arms. For 
all of these moves, and all of these elements 
of American policy and Allied policy toward 
the Soviet Union, are directed at a single, 
comprehensive goal—namely, convincing the 
Soviet leaders that it is dangerous for them 
to engage in direct or indirect aggression, 
futile for them to attempt to impose their 
will and their system on other unwilling 
people, and beneficial to them, as well as to 
the world, to join in the achievement of a 
genuine and enforceable peace. 

Historians report that in 1914, with most of 
the world already plunged in war, Prince 
Bulow, the former German Chancellor, said 
to the then Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
“How did it all happen?” And Bethmann- 
Hollweg replied, “Ah, if only one knew.” My 
fellow Americans, if this planet is ever 
ravaged by nuclear war, if 300 million Amer- 
icans, Russians and Europeans are wiped out 
by a sixty-minute nuclear exchange, if the 
pitiable survivors of that devastation can 
then endure the ensuing fire, poison, chaos 
and catastrophe, I do not want one of those 
survivors to ask another, “How did it all hap- 
pen?” and to receive the incredible reply, 
“Ah, if only one knew.” 

Therefore, while maintaining our readiness 
for war, let us exhaust every avenue for 
peace. Let us always make clear our willing- 
ness to talk, if talk will help, and our readi- 
ness to fight, if fight we must. Let us re- 
solve to be the masters, not the victims, of 
our history, controlling our own destiny 
without giving way to blind suspicion and 
emotion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
spend a little time on this matter. I be- 
lieve I can do it in 5 minutes. There- 
after I shall be happy to discuss with the 
majority leader the yielding back of time 
so that we can get on with the vote. 

I wish to devote a little time to the sec- 
ond issue which I mentioned when we 
started the debate this afternoon. The 
first issue was: Is the Senate still pre- 
pared to exercise, when an occasion de- 
mands it, its power of advice in treaty- 
making or are we going to accept the 
thrust of the three letters which have 
been put in by the State Department rep- 
resentatives, exhibits I, II, and III, on 
pages 6406 and 6407 of the Recorp, 
which are to the effect that if the Senate 
tampers with the treaty or exercises its 
advice in a meaningful way that means 
the treaty is automatically killed? 

For the Senate to accept that doctrine 
would mean that we are simply out of 
the treatymaking business. If we accept 
that doctrine, why does the State De- 
partment and the President send us a 
treaty at all if we cannot act on it and 
offer our advice? Why not just route it 
through the arm-twisting machine at the 
other end of the avenue and get an auto- 
matic, computerized, instantaneous as- 
sent and consent? 

I submit that we should not contribute 
to the further decrease of senatorial dig- 
nity, power, and responsibility by accept- 
ing such a hypothesis, which the Senate 
has no constitutional right to adopt. 

The second argument goes to the 
merits of reservation No. 1. It is clear- 
cut. It is cogent and direct, and easy 
to understand. If we are going to exer- 
cise our function to advise, do we want 
to advise the State Department that we 
feel our consular officers and representa- 
tives of the press should have on the 
Russian side exactly the same rights, 
privileges and protections their people 
have on the American side? If we be- 
lieve that, we should vote “yes,” and if 
we do not believe that, we should vote 
“no.” 

If we believe that the Senate can ex- 
ercise the right to advise, we vote yes; 
if we do not believe it and accept the 
philosophy that we are here only 
to assent, we can vote no. 

The question to decide is: Is it im- 
portant that at long last we move in the 
direction of complete reciprocity in our 
dealings with Soviet Russia? If there 
is a detente they should accept this with- 
out argument. If there is this growing 
reproachment, this amity between the 
two countries that we all hope and pray 
for, they can accept this and do it with 
alacrity. It need not delay the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by Russia for 1 minute. 

Secondarily is the question of the res- 
ervations we are called upon to consider. 
The Soviets will consider this treaty 
secondarily. They do not have to re- 
convene the conference. It simply would 
require acquiescence on their part with 
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this good faith amendment, this rule of 
fair play, this complete reciprocity of the 
rights of nationals of both countries in 
both areas. 

For that reason I recommend the 
adoption of executive reservation No. 1. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Con- 
sular Treaty should be ratified without 
reservation. I intend to oppose the res- 
ervation to the pact as introduced by the 
Senator from South Dakota. It would be 
a serious mistake to tie the proposed 
treaty in any way to Vietnam. Not only 
would this confuse issues, it would work 
to the disadvantage of the United States. 
Twenty years of cold war should have 
taught us by now that there are many, 
many variables at work on the national 
interests of the United States in many, 
many parts of the world. What becomes 
an effective tactic in one part of the 
world does not necessarily work in an- 
other. Since the breakup of the Com- 
munist monolith a few years ago, it is no 
longer wise or practical to cope with a 
potential Communist aggression with a 
single policy. Soviet Communists re- 
spond to one set of pressures; Chinese 
Communists, to yet a different type of 
pressures; and Ho Chi Minh Communists 
to still another. 

A fundamental objective—perhaps the 
fundamental objective—in American 
foreign policy is to preserve a favorable 
balance of power in the world. This 
requires preventing aggression, whether 
in the East or in the West. How we best 
achieve that objective depends upon the 
particular crisis at hand. In Europe, for 
example, Soviet aggression was success- 
fully stopped long ago, at least as far 
back as the critical test in Berlin in 
1948. 

Ever since then, time has been on the 
side of the free world as far as Europe 
is concerned. Each year has witnessed 
the erosion of a bit more of the so-called 
Iron Curtain lowered across Eastern Eu- 
rope by the Russians during and after 
World War II. By trade, tourism, and 
diplomacy, new bridges have been built 
into the East. We have an opportunity 
now to penetrate that curtain in still 
another way; namely, through the pend- 
ing Consular Treaty. 

It is in our national interest to ratify 
the treaty, not because it helps the So- 
viets but rather because it helps us. It 
helps us in two ways. First, in the addi- 
tional protection it affords individual 
Americans traveling in the Soviet Union; 
second, by easing East-West tensions in 
Europe. The easing of those tensions can 
only redound to the advantage of the 
West. We should not forget that the 
Iron Curtain was lowered to protect the 
Russians against contact with the West. 
Each breach in that protective curtain 
becomes more difficult for the Russians 
to live with than it does for the rest of 
us. Thus, building bridges to the East 
ought to remain as a constant objective 
of American foreign policy. 

In Asia, on the other hand, the easing 
of the cold war is at a much lower stage 
of development. For example, American 
national interest was constantly in jeop- 
ardy as long as China and Russia 
synchronized their policies and their 
goals. With Peking and Moscow march- 
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ing in unison, there could be no easing 
of the American concern in the Pacific. 
Therefore, a constant priority of Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy must continue to 
be one of encouraging and sharpening 
cleavages between the Chinese and the 
Russians. As deeply as we are involved 
in southeast Asia, that commitment is 
still not so serious as would be a united 
Sino-Soviet alliance in eastern Asia. 

While Vietnam represents a direct 
consequence of our concern about the 
balance of power in Asia, it nonetheless 
has come to affect also the relations be- 
tween the two largest Communist gov- 
ernments in the world. Even as our first 
priority in southeast Asia must remain 
that of thwarting an act of aggression, 
we should not lose sight of its secondary 
ramifications as a strain upon the rela- 
tions between Moscow and Peking. Most 
students of international politics would 
tend to agree that the Russian presence 
in the form of assistance to North Viet- 
nam is motivated more by her rivalry 
with China than by her rivalry with the 
United States. It is imperative that we 
keep this circumstance in the proper 
order of our policy priorities. 

Consistent with preventing North Viet- 
nam from taking South Vietnam by 
force of arms, we should likewise avoid 
any act which would tend to drive the 
Russians closer to the Chinese. For this 
reason, we should not confuse or mix up 
our national objectives by entwining our 
diplomatic offensive in Eastern Europe 
with our military offensive in eastern 
Asia. 

This brings us back, then, to the be- 
ginning of these remarks; namely, that 
the fundamental basic in American 
policy around the world is to curb the 
use of force in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes—in short, to stop 
aggression. Tangent to that objective is 
the secondary goal of loosening the grip 
which potential aggressors may have on 
satellite areas. It is as much in our 
interest to assault this frontier in the 
West by signing the Consular Treaty as 
it is to avoid crowding the Soviets back 
toward Peking in the East by aggravat- 
ing our relations with them elsewhere. 

In sum, our overall strategy must re- 
main a constant in power politics but 
our tactics must be flexible enough to 
take the fullest advantage of each vari- 
able on the international stage. It 
would be sheer folly to do otherwise. 
For this reason, the United States should 
not lace itself into a self-imposed strait- 
jacket by tying the war in Vietnam to 
our diplomacy in Eastern Europe. To 
do so would only tie our own hands; 
inhibit our own freedom of action. 

I shall vote against the reservation 
proposed by Senator Munpr and urge 
95 pae Senate of the United States re- 
ject it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee recently held hearings con- 
cerning the so-called Consular Treaty. 
There has been much misinformation 
and misunderstanding concerning this 
treaty. 

I should like to point out that we are 
not giving anything away that we are not 
getting back. The treaty will be of 
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tremendous advantage to Americans 
abroad. It will represent part of a new 
rapprochement, in economic terms, with 
the Soviet Union. This is good. I think 
that events throughout the world suggest 
that our position with respect to the 
Soviet Union is improving and their posi- 
tion with Red China is in serious trouble. 

Recently, an editorial was published 
in the Trenton Times endorsing ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. The editorial points 
out: 

This is a time of bridge-building in Eu- 
rope—east to west, to east—and it seems to us 
a shortsighted policy for the United States to 
remain aloof. ... The moment, then, is one 
of change. Advocating a more liberal Con- 
sular Treaty doesn’t mean opening Cape 
Kennedy to the Russians. The government 
should indeed be prepared for closest sur- 
veillance to guard against espionage. But it 
seems to us the safeguards and the affirma- 
tive advantages noted make U.S. Senate rati- 
fication of the treaty a sound course. 


Mr. President, this is a very thought- 
provoking editorial, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD, 
and commend it to the attention of all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Trenton (N.J.) Times, Feb. 16, 
1967] 


THE CONSULAR TREATY 


A proposed new United States-Soviet Rus- 
sia treaty on consular relations has become 
a matter of sharp controversy in the new 
Congress. The agreement was signed in 1964, 
needs a two-thirds vote of the Senate for 
ratification, and is opposed vigorously on 
the ground that any increase in Soviet diplo- 
matic representation here only adds to the 
problem of meeting Communist espionage. 

Given the history of Soviet espionage all 
over the world these last 50 years, no one 
can say this opposition argument is mere 
fancy. 

But it seems to us the stronger argument 
favors ratification. 

First of all, the treaty would not auto- 
matically set up new consulates—the au- 
thority is a permissive one and the details 
would be worked out by the two govern- 
ments. President Johnson, quoting FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, holds that no insu- 
perable espionage problem would be cre- 
ated if a consulate were opened to add per- 
haps 10 consular officers to the 450 Soviet 
representatives now in this country. Pro- 
liferation beyond this would increase the 
problem, to be sure. 

But you can be quite certain that neither 
kings, Presidents nor Soviet commissars 
would keep Mr. Hoover quiet if he thought 
the problem could get out of hand. 

Granted that doctrinaire Marxism still 
makes world revolution the Communist goal, 
and that Chairman Mao would move out 
with guns blazing tomorrow if he were able 
to pursue that goal, it seems only realistic to 
note that practical changes have occurred in 
world Communism, 

Most importantly the reasonable ground 
that long existed as to whether the Moscow- 
Peking split was for real is now non-existent. 
The two are daily at each other’s throats. 
It is true that if Mao were eliminated, a Chi- 
nese leader ready for rapproachement with 
Moscow conceivably could come to power. 
But it does not appear likely today. 

Similarly, Communism within Moscow’s 
own eastern European sphere has changed. 
No longer are Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
even Czechoslovakia so chained to the Krem- 
lin that they cannot make their own trade 
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and diplomatic arrangements with the west— 
and this they are doing increasingly with 
France, West Germany, Italy, Britain. 

This is a time of bridge-building in Eu- 
rope—east to west, to east—and it seems to 
us a shortsighted policy for the United 
States to remain aloof from what is hap- 
pening. The most solid evidence of detente 
has come in the closer arrangement worked 
out only this week by Premier Kosygin and 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson. It is hardly 
irrelevant that Mr. Kosygin apparently tried 
earnestly in recent days to get Hanoi to make 
limited concessions in return for a longer 
U.S. bombing pause in North Vietnam. 

The moment, then, is one of change. Ad- 
vocating a more liberal consular treaty 
doesn’t mean opening Cape Kennedy to the 
Russians. The government should indeed be 
prepared for closest surveillance to guard 
against espionage. But it seems to us the 
safeguards and the affirmative advantages 
noted make U.S. Senate ratification of the 
treaty a sound course. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire of my good friend, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], whether 
he thinks that we should start to yield 
back our time or continue the debate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am in favor not 
only of starting to yield back time, but 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of our time completely. 

Mr. MUNDT. So am I. Mr. Presi- 
2 I yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption or rejection 
of executive reservation No. 1 proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] and other Senators. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On 
this vote I have a live pair with my 
senior colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are 
absent on official business, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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Brooke] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INIcK] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scort] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 59 Ex.] 
YEAS—22 

Cotton Hill Murphy 

Hollings Russell 
Dodd Hruska Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 

Lausche Tower 

McClellan Williams, Del. 
Gruening Miller 
Hansen Mundt 

NAYS—65 

Aiken Hart Monroney 
Allott Hartke Montoya 
Anderson Hatfield Morse 
Baker Hayden Morton 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Moss 
Bayh Holland uskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 

Jackson Pastore 
Brewster Javits Pearson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Carlson Kuchel Prouty 
Case Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Church Long, La. Ribicoff 
Clark Magnuson Smith 
Cooper Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Spong 
Fong McGee Symington 
Fulbright McGovern Williams, N.J 
Gore McIntyre Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Harris Mondale 

NOT VOTING—13 

Bible Dominick Talmadge 
Brooke Jordan, N.C. Tydings 
Byrd, W. Va. Randolph Yarborough 
Cannon Scott 
Dirksen Smathers 


So Mr. Morpr's executive reserva- 
tion No. 1 was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonToya in the chair). The pending 
business, according to the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into last 
week, is executive reservation No. 2, 
which the Chair lays before the Senate, 
and which will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
executive reservation No, 2. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that executive 
reservation No. 2 be considered as read 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The reservation is as follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “Subject to the reservation that 
no exchange of instruments of ratification of 
this Convention shall be entered into on 
behalf of the United States, and the Con- 
vention shall not enter into force until the 
President determines and reports to the Con- 
gress that (1) it is no longer necessary to as- 
sign members of the Armed Forces of the 
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United States to perform combat duties in 
the defense of South Vietnam or (2) the re- 
moval of members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States from South Vietnam is not 
being prevented or delayed because of mili- 
tary assistance furnished North Vietnam by 
the Soviet Union.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounopr], whose reservation No. 2 is now 
pending, intends to speak for approxi- 
mately a half hour this evening, and that 
a half hour will then be occupied on this 
side of the aisle, perhaps not in response, 
but the time will be used anyway. 

Following that, it is the intention of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] to speak. I ask 
unanimous consent that when he speaks, 
his remarks be apart from the time lim- 
itations already agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the full half hour at this time, 
but I shall take time enough to announce 
to the Senate that at approximately this 
time tomorrow afternoon, or possibly a 
little later, we should be having a roll- 
call vote on executive reservation No. 2, 
which, as I announced at the time I 
offered the two reservations bearing my 
name, and reiterated again today, is, in 
the opinion of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, by all odds the more im- 
portant of the two reservations which I 
have offered to the treaty. 

While the first reservation, on which 
we have just voted, deals with the matter 
of trying to provide equality of treatment 
and reciprocity of expression for consu- 
lar officials and representatives of the 
press on both sides of the water, as be- 
tween the two signatory powers, execu- 
tive reservation No. 2, which has been 
printed in the Recorp, deals with our 
good faith as Members of Congress in 
bringing under the protective mantle of 
which we speak so much those boys who 
are fighting for freedom in Vietnam 
while we proclaim the protection needed 
by Americans traveling overseas. 

I point out to Senators that it is not 
the Senator from South Dakota, nor is 
it anyone who is in opposition to this 
treaty, who has endeavored to link to- 
gether the Consular Treaty and the prob- 
lem of East-West trade. I point out 
that the President of the United States, 
in his state of the Union address stated 
this. After having listed a number of 
steps or bridgebuilding devices to which 
he alluded, he summarized his discus- 
sion of Soviet-American relationships 
with this sentence: 

So tonight I ask and urge the Congress 
to help our foreign and commercial trade 
policies by passing an East-West Trade Bill 
and approying our consular convention with 
the Soviet Union. 


I submit that this single sentence, tied 
together with only a conjunctive, makes 
it very clear that the President is pre- 
senting in this treaty a suggestion for 
ratifying the Consular Treaty in respect 
to which is related the important at- 
tachment of the problem of East-West 
trade. That is fact No. 1. 
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This brings us to the moment of truth 
as to whether or not we are to concern 
ourselves solely with Americans travel- 
ing in Europe when they reach Russia 
or whether we should do something to 
protect the boys fighting under the flag 
of freedom in Vietnam. 

I ask that my reservation No. 2 be 
printed in full at this point in the 
ReEcorp as we shall be voting on it ina 
rollcall vote tomorrow. 

That reservation reads: 

Before the period at the end of the reso- 
lution of ratification insert a comma and 
the following: “subject to the reservation 
that no exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of this Convention should be entered 
into on behalf of the United States, and the 
Convention shall not enter into force, until 
the President determines and reports to the 
Congress that (1) it is no longer necessary 
to assign members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States to perform combat duties 
in the defense of South Vietnam or (2) the 
removal of members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States from South Vietnam is 
not being prevented or delayed because of 
military assistance furnished North Viet- 
nam by the Soviet Union.” 


It stands now as a demonstrable fact 
that it is the Soviet Union which is en- 
abling the North Vietnamese to con- 
tinue this war and to prolong and en- 
hance our casualty lists, which induces 
them arrogantly to disclaim any invita- 
tion to the negotiating table, and that 
those weapons come today, in modern 
form, exclusively from the Soviet Union. 
Nobody will dispute that fact. And that 
is fact No. 2. 

The third fact is that the State De- 
partment, in its presentation to our 
committee and the country, has linked 
together East-West trade and the con- 
sular treaty. 

The fourth fact is that the great 
American newspaper, which functions 
either to applaud the policies of the 
State Department or to conceive them— 
and I am never sure which—the New 
York Times, made it clear in a lead edi- 
torial that the consular treaty and the 
expansion of American exports to 
Russia are irrevocably connected. 

I do not want Senators, therefore, to 
make the mistake of thinking we can 
close our eyes and vote for the consular 
treaty as though we lived in a world of 
make believe, where there was no war, 
where there were not 500,000 Americans 
called away from home and fighting for 
freedom, where the slaughter did not 
continue day after day at an accelerat- 
ing rate, and where the deaths and the 
maiming and the injury of soldiers were 
not created by the weapons of the coun- 
try with which we are now being asked 
to sign a consular treaty to the end that 
more American trade can be provided to 
the Soviets to crank into their indus- 
trial machinery, which today is spewing 
out flood torrents of arms to permit 
Hanoi to perpetuate the war. 

The vote we shall cast tomorrow, 
therefore, will be on a reservation which 
simply says: 

We ratify the treaty. We are making no 
amendment to it. We make no change of 
the treaty. We simply say it shall not go 
into effect so long as you are compelling us 
to draft and send to Vietnam American boys 
to continue the conflict. 
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Or—we give the President a second 
choice— 

When you notify Congress in writing that 
the return of our boys from Vietnam is 
neither being prevented, nor delayed by vir- 
tue of the fact that the Soviets are supply- 
ing the arms to be used by North Vietnam in 
continuing the war. 


There is not going to be much con- 
fusion about this. Senators are not 
going to have to search their consciences 
very long to decide where they stand on 
an issue as plain and as clear and, for 
some Americans, as brutal as this. 

Tomorrow we shall discuss the reser- 
vation at some length. We have 6 hours 
in which to discuss what I consider to be 
one of the most important decisions the 
Senate will have to make in the 28 years 
that I have been around Washington. 

I think, in fact, it is going to be one of 
the most important votes we are going 
to take concerning the outcome of the 
war and whether it drags on and on and 
on, fed by Russian arms, which our ex- 
ports to Russia now help them provide, 
or whether, in fact, we are going to take 
action here designed to shorten the war, 
to reduce the capacity of the Russian 
war machine to supply arms to prolong 
the war. This reservation will provide 
an opportunity to do what that mag- 
nificent constitutional provision pro- 
vides—that the Senate has a right and a 
duty to advise before it consents. 

We shall have an opportunity to direct 
to the attention of this administration 
our desires in that connection. 

Do we really think it good, for the first 
time in American history, for our coun- 
try to help provide the wherewithal en- 
abling the enemy to get his guns, via 
Russia, to prolong the war? If we do, I 
suspect we can ratify this convention. I 
suspect we should not write in a reserva- 
tion, then. We can simply say, “Let 
her go.” 

But if we actually honestly believe as 
does this Senator from South Dakota 
that it is a prudent and proper public 
policy, in time of war, to follow the ex- 
ample of every previous American Pres- 
ident in history—which is to shut off the 
armaments to your enemy, if you can, 
when they are using them to kill the 
troops that we draft from the shops, the 
homes, and the farms of this country— 
let us remember that those are the issues 
we will be deciding. Because we are go- 
ing to vote on this matter, as we prop- 
erly should. And to those who say that 
we ought to quit the bombing, we ought 
to press forward for negotiations at the 
negotiating table, we ought to take what- 
ever steps we can to shorten the war, I 
say, “You are not going to have a better 
chance, in the Senate, to vote to shorten 
the war than by your vote on this res- 
ervation and on this treaty, where you 
can vote not to put the key in the lock 
of the door that opens up for Russian use 
the exports to Hanoi that continue the 
war.” 

To those of my fellow Senators who 
say, “We ought to win the war quickly, 
we ought to enhance the bombing, we 
ought to take some more chances, we 
ought to bomb the harbor at Haiphong, 
we ought to blockade the ships that are 
bringing in the supplies from the Com- 
munist countries—and, unhappily, from 
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a few countries of the free world—to 
prolong this war so monotonously and 
drastically.” 

I reply, “If you really want to win the 
war, as I am sure you do, can anybody 
think of a better way to end a war, in 
modern history, than to shut off the 
supplies required by your enemy to fight 
it?” 

Is that too simple to be understood at 
the other end of the avenue, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It is not too simple to be under- 
stood by the mothers and fathers of 
America. 

How do we shut it off, Mr. President? 
We shut it off by trying to induce the 
country which supplies virtually all of 
the petroleum enabling the Hanoi gov- 
ernment to continue the war, and all of 
the sophisticated weapons used by the 
Communists against our soldiers over 
there, to curtail or to curb those ship- 
ments so deeply stained in human blood. 

How do we do that, Mr. President? 
Does any Senator really believe, in his 
heart, that we can do it by kowtowing 
to that country, by embracing it in a 
consular treaty which is designed to ex- 
pand the trade? 

The Consular Treaty itself, in its own 
language, says one of the functions of 
the consular officers shall be to get ad- 
ditional trade. 

There is no mystery about that. The 
State Department does not write about 
it, when they write this blizzard of let- 
ters down here. They talk about 
whether or not we could have a consular 
office without this convention. They talk 
about whether complete immunity is 
good or bad. They talk about espionage 
and counterespionage. 

They refuse to face up to the fact 
that this is not a world living at peace. 
Somebody has got to show a little con- 
cern about what is going on in terms of 
war. If increasing the armament of 
those fighting against us is the shortcut 
to peace, Mr. President, every American 
President in history except Lyndon B. 
Johnson has been totally and completely 
in error; because he is the first to pro- 
pose it. 

How can we use this treaty to help 
shorten the war? By amending it with 
a reservation, or by rejecting its ratifica- 
tion. How can we use this as a diplo- 
matic tool, to help protect the thousands 
of Americans in uniform while worrying 
about the nine or 10 Americans, each 
year, who get in trouble flitting around 
Russia for their own pleasure or profit? 

I will tell you how. We can do it 
simply by enabling the State Department 
to say to the Russians, if we add this 
reservation: “Look, Mr. Kosygin, we did 
our best. We tried to sell it to the coun- 
try. We tried to sell it to Congress. We 
tried to sell it to the Senate. We argued 
and importuned, telephoned, arm- 
twisted, wrote letters, and did everything 
we could. But the Senate just simply 
could not be seduced to the point of 
going along, because they do not like 
and the country does not like the fact 
that you alone are solely responsible for 
the fact that the war is not over, over 
there in Vietnam. It is being continued 
by your war supplies, and they know it.” 

Perhaps they want this treaty and per- 
haps they do not, but I think I know 
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something they do want. They really 
want and need those exports from Amer- 
ica, the 400 items which were made avail- 
able to them without license or restric- 
tion on October 12, by the Executive 
order of President Johnson, and I listed 
them starting on page 6262 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of last Friday, March 
10. The Russians want these shipments 
from America to continue to shore up 
their awkward, stumbling, bureaucratic, 
backward economy; they need them be- 
cause they have been able to produce so 
few automobiles in Russia that there are 
only eight garages and eight filling sta- 
tions in the whole city of Moscow—a city 
many times larger than Washington— 
and we have eight garages or eight filling 
stations on almost every street that 
angles through our community—they 
really want that help; they want those 
machine tools, that is one of the things 
we send them, they want that iron ore, 
and we are sending them that, although 
somebody ought to have a few nostalgic 
wakeful moments in the middle of the 
night, wondering who authorized that 
one, if he can remember back to Pearl 
Harbor, when our exporting of the same 
kind of materiel helped equip the Japa- 
nese war machines to wage an unde- 
clared war on us at Pearl Harbor. Would 
you not think at least we would have 
learned enough so that we would not 
have included that one in the 400 items? 
Would you not think history should have 
left some imprint on the people making 
up that list? 

The Russians need those exports from 
us, Mr. President. They have a consumer 
economy which is seething all over the 
place, because the people are denied so 
many of the consumer goods that people 
receive everywhere else around the 
world. They built a wall through Berlin 
high enough so that the people could 
not see what the free world produces 
and makes available; but their people 
climbed up on the wall and into the high 
buildings and looked over to the west side 
of Berlin, and saw automobiles bumper 
to bumper up and down the avenues, as 
we have them here on Constitution and 
Independence Avenues. They saw stores 
filled with consumer goods. They saw 
people living in a free country, enjoying 
the creature comforts which people have 
in our country and in the rest of the free 
world; and it is hard for any government, 
no matter how tyrannical, to hold down 
the people once they have had their 
appetites whetted for consumer goods— 
once they see them and learn about them, 
and sample a few of them, and then find 
they are denied them by a government 
so busy concentrating on the manufac- 
ture of war supplies, munitions, and anti- 
ballistic defense systems that they do 
not have material and manpower and 
machinery enough left to produce con- 
sumer goods. 

So, they get those goods badly needed 
from us and we take the pressure off 
their war-oriented economy. And every 
time we ship them anything, it tends to 
relieve the pressure on that many mem- 
bers of the labor force who can go to 
making military hardware to be shipped 
off to Hanoi, because they are not needed 
for making consumer goods for Russians 
any more. 
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Our export actions take the pressure 
off that much machinery with which to 
relieve production lines in those large 
equipment plants from making consumer 
goods so that they can go to making mili- 
tary hardware with which to kill Amer- 
ican boys in Hanoi. 

If that is not what it is for, why does 
somebody from the State Department 
not say so? Why does somebody from 
the White House not say so? Why does 
somebody from the military not say so? 
They do not say so because it is true 
that that is what they are asking us to 
embrace and endorse in this Consular 
Treaty. 

The Russians, of course, want these 
supplies. So, we do have a diplomatic 
tool. We can say to them: “We are 
sorry. We cannot accept this treaty 
now, and we probably cannot send you 
these supplies any more unless you cur- 
tail or curb your shipment of death-deal- 
ing merchandise to Vietnam to be used in 
escalating a casualty list that is already 
more than half a hundred thousand 
members strong.” 

It is those things that we should think 
about in this moment of truth tomorrow. 
I am sure that every Senator wants to 
shorten the war. I am sure that when 
the facts are made clear, as they have 
been made clear, that there is this direct 
relationship between the trade and the 
treaty, that many Senators, before decid- 
ing which group of Americans they want 
to protect the most, will pay a little at- 
tention to the 500,000 Americans in Viet- 
nam who have no chance to visit Rus- 
sia. They are busily engaged in Vietnam 
because Uncle Sam has said: “You fight 
and fight and fight in Vietnam in a war 
which is beginning to appear intermina- 
ble.” I suspect it will pretty much ap- 
proach interminability if we persist in 
sending the enemy directly or indirectly 
everything it requires with which to con- 
tinue the fighting. 

That is not a good way by which to 
shorten the war, whether one is a dove 
or a hawk or an owl, in between, or an 
eagle. 

I urge Senators to think about that 
before they cast their votes on this reser- 
vation tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time was used by the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota used 22 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I make 
two comments on the speech of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

The Senator has argued several times 
this afternoon about the fact that there 
is a trade provision and trade language 
in the Consular Treaty. 
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There is nothing new about that. It 
is my understanding that this is the 
standard provision that has prevailed for 
a long time in other consular treaties. 

The provision in the Consular Treaty 
with the Soviet Union relating to trade, 
article 7, sub 2, is found on page 286 of 
the hearings. It is not an unusual pro- 
vision. It is the standard provision in 
consular conventions. 

It is identical to article 5(b) of the 
Vienna Consular Convention, found on 
page 301 of the hearings, and identical 
in substance to article 4(f) of one Con- 
sular Convention with Korea and article 
17(5) of the Consular Convention with 
Japan, 

These are the two most recent con- 
sular conventions ratified by the United 
States. This is standard language in 
consular treaties, Mr. President, and I 
wanted to make that statement because 
I am afraid that the impression may 
have been created in the minds of some 
that it is singular in connection with this 
proposed Consular Treaty with Russia. 

My friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota, stressed another argument sev- 
eral times this afternoon which would 
be applicable, if sound, to his present 
reservation. I think it is completely un- 
sound. That is the argument he makes 
that the Secretary of State in the letter 
he sent to our majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Montana, is really saying that 
the Senate may only consent, but not 
advise, in the case of a treaty; that the 
Senate must take all treaties as they are 
and not amend them or attach reserva- 
tions or understandings to resolutions 
ratifying them. 

It seems to me that the Secretary of 
State is saying something quite differ- 
ent from what the Senator from South 
Dakota attributes to him. 

There are certainly treaties that would 
be ratified by the other party or parties 
even if the Senate did attach reserva- 
tions to them or to the resolution of 
ratification. But in the letter to the 
majority leader I respectfully submit 
that the Secretary of State is simply say- 
ing that it seems to him that in this par- 
ticular case, as far as this particular 
treaty is concerned, if we do attach a 
reservation in our resolution of ratifica- 
tion, our action could lead to either of 
two undesirable consequences—conse- 
quences that the Secretary of State then 
proceeds to spell out in the letter. 

The Secretary of State was asked for 
his judgment concerning the advisability 
and feasibility of amendments, reserva- 
tions, or understandings in this proposed 


Consular Treaty with Russia. He has 
given his judgment. 
That is what the letter says. He was 


not asked to comment on the advisability 
and feasibility of amendments, reserva- 
tions, or understandings to treaties in 
general, and he has not commented upon 
that general question. But he has re- 
stricted himself to the Convention we are 
now considering, and he has said to us: 

If in this case you attach reservations, 
then, in effect, you are going to kill the 
treaty. 

I do not think we should criticize him 
for an answer that he has not gvien to 
a question that he was not asked. 
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The Secretary of State was not asked 
whether he thinks the Senate should 
accept all treaties without reservations. 
That is not what he said. In fact, we 
can just take judicial notice that the 
Secretary of State knows his constitu- 
tional law in regard to treaties. He 
knows that the Senate has the right to 
attach reservations and has the duty to 
attach reservations, if in the opinion of 
the Senate reservations should be at- 
tached. However, the question that was 
put to him was a question as to the ad- 
visability of attaching any reservations 
to this particular treaty, and on that he 
gave us a forthright answer in which 
he said in effect—and I agree with him: 
“a reservation to this treaty will kill it.” 

That is why some of us have argued 
earlier this afternoon that in our judg- 
ment that is what is planned by this 
series of reservations that have been 
offered. 

It would have been much better for 
the opponents of the treaty to say, “We 
are against the treaty, kill it,” rather 
than to try what I think is in effect a 
parliamentary scuttling approach to the 
treaty. 

MISPERCEPTION OF AGGRESSION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. President, the first 1967 issue of 
the Journal of International Affairs car- 
ries an article by Ralph White entitled: 
“Misperception of Aggression in Viet- 
nam.” 

Professor White is a professor of 
psychology and a member of the Insti- 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies at George 
Washington University. His article is a 
useful contribution to the question of 
what we are doing in Vietnam, and why. 

I ask unanimous consent as in legis- 
lative session that it be printed in the 
RecorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of International Affairs, 
vol. XXI, No. 1—1967] 
MISPERCEPTION OF AGGRESSION IN VIETNAM 
(By Ralph K. White) 

(Nore.—Ralph K. White is professor of 
psychology and a member of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies at George Washing- 
ton University. He is the co-author of 
Autocracy and Democracy: An Experimental 
Inquiry. His study of Images in the Con- 
text of International Conflict: Soviet Per- 
ceptions of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.” ap- 
peared in a recently published volume, 
International Behavior.) 

In the Vietnam war each side declares that 
it has to fight because of obvious, self-evident 
“aggression” by the other side. On each side 
there are images of a Hitler-like enemy, 
brutally, calculatingly bent on conquest. 
On each side there is a feeling that it would 
be weak and cowardly to let the enemy’s 

on be rewarded by success; each side 
feels: “If we are men we cannot let this 
aggression go unpunished.” 

The thesis of this article is that both are 
wrong. There has been no aggression on 
either side—at least not in the sense of a 
coldblooded, Hitler-like act of conquest. 
The analogies of Hitler’s march into Prague, 
Stalin’s takeover of Eastern Europe, and the 
North Korean attack on South Korea are 
false analogies. There is a better analogy 
in the outbreak of World War I, when, as 
historical scholarship has shown, both sides 
stumbled and staggered into the war in a 
spirit of self-defense (or defense of national 
pride against “intolerable humiliation”) 
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rather than in a spirit of deliberate con- 
quest. In Vietnam each side, though by no 
means free from moral guilt, is far from 
being as diabolical as its enemies picture 
it, since both believe that whatever crimes 
they may commit are justified by the magni- 
tude of the emergency. Each knows that 
it has not “willed” this war. On each side 
ordinary human beings have become gradu- 
ally entangled, hating the war and all the 
suffering associated with it, honestly believ- 
ing that their manhood requires them to 
resist the “aggression” of the enemy. But 
the enemy’s “aggression,” in the sense which 
it has been assumed to exist, has not ex- 
isted.* 

For reasons that will be discussed, it fol- 
lows that the only honorable peace would be 
a compromise peace in which each side could 
feel it had held out against the aggressor's 
onslaught and had managed to preserve at 
least the bare essentials of what it was fight- 
ing to defend. 


CAN THEY BELIEVE IT WHEN THEY CALL US 
“AGGRESSORS?” 

President Johnson has said, “The first real- 
ity is that North Vietnam has attacked the 
independent nation of South Vietnam. Its 
object is total conquest. Let no one 
think for a moment that retreat from Viet- 
nam would bring an end to the conflict. 
The battle would be renewed in one country 
and then in another. The central lesson of 
our time is that the appetite of aggression 
is never satisfied.”* Secretary McNamara 
has said, “The prime aggressor is North 
Vietnam.“ Secretary Rusk has repeatedly 
declared that the whole purpose of our in- 
tervention would disappear the moment the 
North Vietnamese decided to “let their 
neighbors alone.” 

The great majority of the American people 
do not seriously doubt these statements; 
even among those who doubt the wisdom of 
our attempting to resist aggression in South- 
east Asia there are many who do not doubt 
that Communist aggression has occurred. 
Those who do feel that it is our responsibility 
to resist the aggression that they regard as 
self-evident are likely to have ready answers 
to what they suppose to be the arguments 
against this belief. They may ask: “Can 
you deny that North Vietnam has sent troops 
and weapons to the South? Can you deny 
that the Viet Cong cadres are Communists, 
controlled by other Communists in Hanol 
and perhaps in Peking? Can you deny that 
war by assassination in the villages is aggres- 
sion, in principle, as much as is war by in- 
vasion of troops across a border?” And when 
they find that their opponents, while making 
certain qualifications (e.g., with regard to the 
completeness of the control of the Viet Cong 
by Hanoi), do not try to deny the essential 
truth of any of these things, they are likely 
to feel that their case is well established and 
that communist aggression is indeed self- 
evident. 

A visitor from Mars would be struck by the 
close parallel between all of this and the atti- 
tudes that are continually expressed on the 
other side, According to Ho Chi Minh, “It 
is crystal clear that the United States is the 
aggressor who is trampling under foot the 
Vietamese soll.““ According to Chou En- 
lai, “America is rapidly escalating the war in 
an attempt to subdue the Vietnamese people 


1A much more detailed and documented 
presentation of this thesis is contained in 
Ralph K. White, “Misperception and the 
Vietnam War,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3 (1966), pp. 1-167. 

2 Johns Hopkins speech, Apr. 7, 1965. 

Speech before the National Security In- 
dustrial Assn., Mar. 26, 1964. 

‘Interview with Felix Greene, quoted in 
The Washington Post, Dec. 14, 1965, pp. A 1, 
A 16. 
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by armed force.”* And according to Leonid 
Brezhnev, “Normalization of our relations 
[with the U.S.] is incompatible with the 
armed aggression of American imperialism 
against a fraternal Socialist country—Viet- 
nam.”* To the extent that they mean what 
they say, aggression by us seems as obvious 
to them as aggression by them seems to us. 

That, then, is the essential question: to 
what extent do they mean what they say? 

To most Americans, probably, the charge 
that we are aggressors seems like outrageous 
nonsense, so transparently false that honest 
men all over the world must put it down im- 
mediately as a propaganda trick by the Com- 
munists to cover up their own aggression. 
The thief is crying “Stop thief” and must be 
doing it simply to distract attention from 
his own crime. 

It is precisely here, though that the per- 
ceptions of most Americans are, in my judg- 
ment, basically mistaken. The charge that 
we have been aggressors—inadvertent ag- 
gressors, without for a moment intending to 
be—is not outrageous nonsense. It is not 
more false than our charge that the Commu- 
nists have been aggressors. Both charges are 
psychologically false, since neither side has 
committed conscious, deliberate, Hitler-like 
aggression. But both charges are in a less 
essential sense true, since both sides, in the 
belief that they have been defending them- 
selves, have engaged in certain actions which 
the other side, seeing them within a radically 
different frame of reference, could easily per- 
ceive as aggressive. 

That this is true on the American side 
needs no demonstration. Certain actions of 
the Communists, notably the campaign of 
assassination in the villages and the sending 
of troops from the North to the South, have 
seemed to most Americans, interpreting 
them within an American frame of refer- 
ence, to be flagrantly, self-evidently aggres- 
sive. What most Americans have almost 
wholly failed to realize is that we too have 
done things which, when perceived within 
the Communists’ radically different frame 
of reference, have probably seemed to them 
to be just as flagrantly and self-evidently 
aggressive. This failure to see how our own 
actions are perceived by the Communists is 
the essence of our misperception. 

Most of the rest of this article will be de- 
voted to an exploration of the reasons for 
believing that the Communists do see our 
behavior as aggressive. The argument is 
twofold. (1) There are at least eight im- 
portant kernels of truth in the Communist 
case against us—eight types of evidence 
that, when strongly focused upon by a Com- 
munist mind and interpreted within a Com- 
munist frame of reference, could seem to 
substantiate his charge of American aggres- 
sion. (2) There is ample reason to believe 
that the lenses through which the Commu- 
nists see reality have a high enough degree 
of refraction to do the rest of the job. They 
are quite capable of focusing strongly on 
these kernels of truth, interpreting them 
solely within a Communist frame of refer- 
ence, failing to realize that we see them 
within a quite different frame of reference, 
ignoring or misinterpreting all the kernels 
of truth on our side, and therefore coming up 
with a black-and-white picture in which 
their role is wholly defensive and ours is 
aggressive. The chief reason to think they 
are capable of this much distortion lies in the 
fact that most American minds—presumably 
less dogmatic, more evidence-orlented—have 
been capable of a similar degree of distortion 
in the opposite direction. The very fact that 
so many Americans have denied, misinter- 
preted, soft-pedaled or simply ignored these 


5 Speech in Peking, reported in The New 
York Times, May 1, 1966, p. 4. 

*Speech to the Central Committee of the 
CPSU, reported in The Washington Post, 
Sept. 30, 1965, A 16. 
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eight important kernels of truth on the 
Communist side is sufficient evidence that 
the capacity to misperceive in this way is 
not inherently Communist. It is human. 
In other situations the Communists have, 
on the whole, shown much more of it than 
we have, but in the case of Vietnam the 
amount of distortion that apparently exists 
in Communist minds, i.e., the amount of it 
that they would need in order to believe 
most of what they say, is no greater than 
the amount in the minds of most 
Americans, 

What is needed, then, is a careful exami- 
nation of the “eight kernels of truth.” We 
can hardly understand either the sincerity of 
Communist thinking or the distortions and 
blind spots in our own until we focus steadily 
on the facts that to them seem decisively 
important. 


THREE REASONS WHY THEY THINK SOUTH 
VIETNAM “BELONGS” TO THEM 


The usage of the term “aggression” in the 
Communists’ discourse suggests that in their 
minds, as in ours, it is applied when either 
or both of two conditions exist: (1) when 
they believe, rightly or wrongly, that country 
A is using force to take land that “belongs” 
to country B; and (2) when they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that most of the people 
on that land want to be part of Country B. 
The “eight kernels of truth” mentioned above 
include three types of evidence that, in my 
judgment, actually do tend to support their 
claim that South Vietnam “belongs” to them 
(reasons other than the belief that the people 
are on their side) and five types of evidence 
supporting their claim that most of the peo- 
ple are on their side, 

Perhaps it should be repeated: this is not 
an argument that South Vietnam does “be- 
long” to them, or that most of the people are 
on their side. It seems to me that the first 
of these propositions, when closely analyzed, 
is largely meaningless, and that the second, 
though very meaningful, cannot be clearly 
answered on an empirical basis and is prob- 
ably somewhat less than half true, since most 
people in South Vietnam probably do not 
want to be ruled either by Hanoi or Saigon, 
This is simply an argument that the facts 
are complex and ambiguous enough to dis- 
prove completely our prevailing American as- 
sumption that there has been deliberate, 
unequivocal Communist aggression, and to 
make it highly probable that the Commu- 
nists think South Vietnam belongs to them 
and the people are on their side.” 

What does “belonging” mean, psychologi- 
cally? On what grounds does any group come 
to feel that a certain piece of land obviously 
“belongs” to it and not to someone else? 
Though at first glance the concept seems 
simple, on closer examination it turns out 
to be extraordinarily complex and elusive. 
Such an examination is needed, too, in view 
of the fact that an endless amount of bad 
blood and of violent conflict has been gen- 
erated at the places in the world where two 
or more groups have had conflicting assump- 
tions about what belongs to whom: the 
Thirteen Colonies, the Confederate States, 
Cuba, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, the Sudetenland, the Polish Corridor, 
Danzig, the Baltic states, Taiwan, Quemoy, 
Tibet, the Sino-Indian border, Indochina, 
Algeria, Kashmir, Cyprus, Israel. When the 
territorial self-image of one country over- 
laps with the territorial self-image of an- 
other, trouble seems to be almost inevitable, 
and such overlapping is hard to avoid be- 
cause nations differ in their criteria of what 
constitutes ownership or “belonging.” Some- 
times, as in our American feeling about the 
Revolutionary War and the Southern feeling 
about the Civil War, the criterion is a belief 


For a more balanced picture of the evi- 
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about what most of the people in the area 
want. Sometimes, as in the British feeling 
about our Revolutionary War and the North- 
ern feeling about the Civil War, it is a com- 
pound of habit, respect for tradition and 
legality, national pride, beliefs (which may 
be very deeply held) about what is best for 
all concerned, including minority groups 
such as the slaves in the American South 
or the Catholics in South Vietnam, and per- 
haps anxiety about what may happen else- 
where if violent attacks on the legally estab- 
lished order are allowed to succeed. There 
is always a tendency to accept whatever defi- 
nition of “belonging” makes a given piece 
of land clearly belong to one’s own nation 
or to an ally. 

If we ask ourselves why most Americans 
assume that South Vietnam belongs to the 
Saigon Government and does not belong to 
the Viet Cong or to the Communist Govern- 
ment in the North, perhaps the best single 
answer would be that since 1954 we have re- 
garded this as an established, accepted fact. 
Since 1954 we have had a mental image of 
Vietnam as having been divided, as Korea 
was, between a Communist North and a 
southern portion that was still part of the 
free world—perhaps precariously so, but for 
that reason all the more in need of being 
shored up and defended. Probably in the 
minds of most well-informed Americans 
there has been no belief that most of the 
people in South Vietnam want the kind of 
government they have had in Saigon. On 
that score there have been embarrassing 
doubts. But the doubts have usually been 
fairly well resolved in various ways, e.g., by 
the belief that most of the people in South 
Vietnam belong to a large, politically 
apathetic middle group that only wants 
peace and would glady go along with which- 
ever side seems likely to be the winner— 
from which many infer that there is no 
popular will which needs to be considered, 
and that we are therefore free to de- 
cide the matter on other grounds. Or the 
doubts may be resolved by the belief that 
in the long run a government sponsored by 
us would permit a genuine development of 
democracy and national independence, 
whereas no Communist government would 
do so; or by the belief that permitting a 
Communist use of force to succeed in South 
Vietnam would encourage the wars of libera- 
tion” favored by Communist China and 
therefore endanger both peace and freedom 
throughout the world. But all of these 
points also encounter controversy, and when 
tired of such controversy many Americans, 
including Dean Rusk, fall back on the solid, 
simple, and (they feel) ) unanswerable prop- 
osition that there are Communist soldiers 
fighting on land that does not “belong” to 
them. “We will stay until they decide to let 
their neighbors alone.” And the seeming ob- 
viousness of this “belonging,” since it cannot 
be based on assumptions about what the peo- 
ple want, is probably based primarily on the 
fact that for at least twelve years there has 
been, on our maps and in our minds, a di- 
vision between the Communist North and 
the non-Communist South. We see this as 
the established, accepted, natural order of 
things. 

In doing so we ignore three facts that in 
Communist minds are much more important 
than the division of the country that oc- 
curred in 1954. 

1. The division of the country has its only 
legal basis in the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
and at that conference it was explicitly 
agreed that it would last only two years. 
The Communist-led Viet Minh stopped 
fiighting on the basis of what seemed to be a 
firm agreement that there would be an all- 
Vietnamese vote in 1956 (which they fully 
expected to win) that would unify the coun- 
try, establishing both unity and full inde- 
pendence without further bloodshed. Ac- 
cording to the respected French historian 
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Philippe Devillers, “The demarcation line 
was to be purely provisional; the principle 
of Vietnamese unity was not questioned, and 
the idea of partition was officially rejected 
with indignation by both sides. When mili- 
tary forces were regrouped and administra- 
tive divisions laid down, national unity 
would be restored by free general elections,” 8 

Informed Americans are now embarrass- 
ingly aware (though a great many reason- 
ably well-informed Americans were not clear- 
ly aware of it until perhaps two or three 
years ago) that in 1956 Diem, apparently with 
American backing, refused to permit the 
elections that had been provided for by the 
Geneva Agreement. To be sure, neither he 
nor we had signed those agreements, and 
there were other persuasive reasons for not 
permitting the elections at that time or at 
any time since then. But that is not the 
present point at issue; the point is that, hav- 
ing in effect rejected the Geneva Agreement 
by not carrying out one of its key provisions, 
Diem and the United States deprived them- 
selves of any right to invoke the Geneva 
Agreement as a legal or moral sanction for 
the division of the country. With Diem’s 
decision not to press for a plebiscite under 
international supervision even in “his own” 
southern part of the country, he forfeited— 
at least in Communist eyes—not only all 
claim to the kind of legitimacy that genuine 
popular endorsement would have provided, 
but also all claim to invoke the Geneva Con- 
ference's endorsement of the 17th Parallel as 
a basis for his own rule in the South. In 
effect he proclaimed de facto control—"pos- 
session is nine-tenths of the law“ —as his sole 
basis of legitimacy. 

In the same year—and this is a fact that 
very few Americans know, though it is of 
great importance to the villagers in South 
Vietnam who became members of the Viet 
Cong—Diem abolished the fine old semi- 
democratic Vietnamese system of electing 
village councils and mayors, which had sur- 
vived even during the period of French rule. 
Both of these actions by Diem must have 
seemed to the Communists to be flagrantly 
anti-democratic, anti-Vietnamese, and a 
violation of the agreement on the basis of 
which they had laid down their arms: It 
was after both had occurred, in 1957, that 
the Viet Cong began their campaign of as- 
sacsination of government-appointed officials 
in the villages. From their standpoint, the 
decisive acts of armed aggression against 
them occurred in 1956, and anything they 
have done since then has only been defen- 
sive. 

2. In the years between 1950 and 1954, 
when the United States was supplying money 
and arms on a large scale to the French, the 
French were fighting against a clear ma- 
jority of the Vietnamese people. 

The years before 1954 represent another 
major blind spot in the thinking of most 
Americans, though they are probably ever 
present in the thinking of the Vietnamese 
Communists. For them those years were as 
terrible and as heroic as the years of World 
War II were for the Communists in the 
Soviet Union. 

Few Americans realize that in 1945 and 
1946, when the postwar world was settling 
down to its present division between East 
and West, Vietnam was not so divided. In- 
stead, it was enjoying the first flush of what 
seemed to be independence from the rule of 
France, under Ho Chi Minh’s leadership. 
Since he was a Communist, this meant that 
the boundary between the two worlds was at 
that time the boundary of Vietnam itself. 
Vietnam as a whole had in a sense “gone 
Communist” when it accepted Ho’s leader- 
ship. It was, then, the West that stepped 


8 Philippe Devillers, The Struggle for Uni- 
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over the boundary and used force on the far 
side of it. France began then, and continued 
until 1954—with massive American financial 
help after 1950—to try to reimpose her rule. 
Although there was talk of a new autonomous 
role for the three states of Indochina within 
the French Union, the anti-French majority 
of the Vietnamese could be forgiven for re- 
garding this war as naked aggression on the 
part of France, aided greatly by the United 
States. The term “imperialist,” which sounds 
so strange in American ears when applied 
to ourselves, does not sound so strange 
in the ears of Vietnamese who regarded 
French rule as imperialist and had 
much reason to associate alien intruding 
Frenchmen with alien intruding Americans, 
As for the word “aggressor,” it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that, by any definition 
of the term, we were committing aggression 
in Vietnam from 1950 to 1954. We were 
financing the use of force on land that did 
not “belong” to us—or to the French—by any 
criterion that we would now accept, and we 
were doing it against what now clearly seems 
to have been a majority of the people. 

On this last point we have the testimony 
of many people, including President Eisen- 
hower. As he put it in a much-quoted pas- 
sage, “I have never talked or corresponded 
with a person knowledgeable in Indochinese 
affairs who did not agree that had elections 
been held as of the time of the fighting, pos- 
sibly 80 per cent of the populace would have 
voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh as 
their leader rather than Chief of State Bao 
Dai,” ® 

Since President Eisenhower's statement 
has often been misinterpreted it should be 
noted that he did not say that Ho Chi Minh 
would probably have won by 80 per cent in 
the elections that Diem refused to hold in 
1956. He said “possibly;” he carefully said 
“had elections been held as of the time of 
the fighting,” i.e. in 1954 or earlier, not in 
1956, when Diem’s prospect of victory would 
have been much brighter; and he specified 
as Ho's hypothetical opponent Bao Dai, who 
was generally regarded as a weak French 
stooge, rather than Diem, who at that time 
was regarded even by many of his enemies as 
an honest man and a staunch anti-French 
patriot. But on the point that is now at 
issue—whether the help we gave to the 
French was in effect a use of force against a 
majority of the Vietnamese people—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement would seem to 
be decisive. 

Why did we do it? Our reasons were 
understandable if not valid. In 1950 the 
Communists had just won in China; they 
were starting the Korean war, and it looked 
as if desperate Measures were necessary in 
order to keep all of East and Southeast Asia 
from succumbing to the Communist jugger- 
naut. Perhaps President Truman was hon- 
est enough to say to himself that even 
aggression against the Vietnamese was 
justified by the magnitude of the emergency. 
If present-day Americans are able to be 
equally honest and to remember clearly the 
situation as it was then, it wili help them 
to understand how present-day Vietnamese 
Communists could really regard us as 
aggressors. 

3. The Communist-led majority of the 
Vietnamese people had actually won their 
war for independence in 1954. 

Though they were supported to some ex- 
tent by arms from China, the arms their 
enemies gained from the United States and 
from France were far more formidable. 
Consequently, one of the clearest indications 
that a large majority of the Vietnamese 
people did support Ho lies in the fact that 
his ragged, relatively poorly armed troops 
did finally win. The battle of Dienbienphu 
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was decisive, and it was generally agreed at 
the time that if the Viet Minh had wanted 
to fight a few months more they could have 
had the whole country, 

This is an important part of the psycho- 
logical background of the Geneva Agree- 
ments, and of everything that has happened 
since. In this respect the situation was very 
different from the situation in Korea in 
1945, when the boundary at the 38th Par- 
allel was first established, or in Korea in 
1953, when a military stalemate finally led 
to a new and roughly similar truce line. In 
1953 there was a military stalemate in Korea 
and the Communists had no basis at all for 
setting their hearts on unifying the country 
on their terms. In Vietnam they did. The 
Vietnamese Communists and the many non- 
Communists who fought with them had 
every reason to feel that the prize for which 
they had struggled and sacrificed through 
nine heartbreaking years of war was finally 
theirs: a unified, independent country. 
Then, by what must have seemed to them 
a form of chicanery, with the face of Amer- 
ica appearing where the face of France had 
been, and with both Diem and John Foster 
Dulles blandly claiming that they were not 
bound by the decisions made at Geneva, & 
full half of the prize they felt they had 
fairly won was snatched from them, 

Apart from any question of what the peo- 
ple want, then, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists have three additional reasons for feel- 
ing that South Vietnam “belongs” to them 
and not to the government established and 
maintained by us in Saigon: the artificial 
division of the country at the 17th Parallel 
was legally and morally invalid after 1956; 
their war for independence was supported by 
a large majority of the people; they won 
that war. 

FIVE REASONS WHY THEY THINK THE PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH VIETNAM ARE ON THEIR SIDE 

Since Communists have repeatedly said 
that any people has a right to fight a “war 
of liberation” against colonial overlords, no 
matter how much the rule of the overlords 
may be sanctioned by tradition and legality, 
it is clear that their decisive criterion of 
“aggression” (if they are consistent with 
their official statements) must be whether 
“the people” oppose it or not. The following 
five types of evidence, of which they are 
probably much more aware than the average 
American, are therefore relevant to the 
question of their sincerity on this point. 

1. There are many reasons to think that 
Vietnamese nationalism is now mobilized, 
and has been mobilized for some twenty 
years, much more in favor of Ho Chi Minh 
than in favor of the French-backed or 
American-backed government in Saigon. 

In Vietnam, perhaps more than in any 
other developing country, the Communists 
have apparently succeeded in fusing Com- 
munism with nationalism, and especially with 
the cause of national unity. The long and 
finally victorious struggle against the French 
was conducted primarily under Communist 
leadership by peasants who regarded their 
leaders more as patriots than as Commu- 
nists, President Eisenhower’s statement, 
quoted above, is very relevant here.™ 

It should be noted too that the more and 
More conspicuous role of America on the 
Saigon Government side since 1960 has been 


19 Bernard Fall, The Two Vietnams (New 
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such as to mobilize the xenophobic national- 
ism of the Vietnamese in a new way. Since 
1960 American aid to Saigon has become far 
greater and more obvious, while Chinese aid 
to the Communists has been on a much 
smaller scale. There are many big-nosed 
white faces now on the Government side of 
the war, while those on the Viet Cong side 
are authentically Vietnamese, even though 
now a considerable and very potent fraction 
of them have come down from the North. 
The Viet Cong guerrillas have been helped by 
their own countrymen, while the Government 
has incurred what is probably a much greater 
stigma by accepting massive help from white 
foreigners who cannot even speak Viet- 
namese, 

2. The peasants want land, and many of 
them have had land taken away from them 
by the Government. 

Although there is a village-centered peas- 
ant nationalism, it may well be that another 
motive—hunger—is even more basic in the 
typical peasant’s make-up. He wants to safe- 
guard the bowl of rice that represents his 
next meal, and the rice field that represents 
next year’s meals for himself, his wife, and 
his children. From the standpoint of many 
peasants in the southern part of South Viet- 
nam, especially the Mekong Delta, their rice 
and their rice fields have been under attack 
not only by the crop-destroying chemicals 
that have been dropped (in some areas) by 
Government planes, but also by the absentee 
landlords who have in many instances de- 
manded between thirty and fifty per cent of 
the crop. This fact of absentee landlordism 
in the South is little known in the United 
States. It has been estimated that in South 
Vietnam proper (Cochin China, roughly the 
southern one-third of the country) only two 
per cent of the people owned forty-five per 
cent of the land before 1945. Land reform 
since then has not greatly changed the situa- 
tion. Some has occurred under Diem and 
his successors, but it was preceded by a dras- 
tic reclaiming of land that the Viet Minh, 
when it was in control of large areas in 
South Vietnam, had given to the peasants 
outright. Land reform by the present gov- 
ernment has been a pale imitation of land 
reform under the Communist-led Viet Minh. 

8. Probably much more physical suffering 
has been imposed on the peasants by the 
Government and its American allies than by 
the Viet Cong. 

On this point Americans have had misper- 
ceptions of two quite different kinds, On the 
one hand there is the misperception of those 
Americans who, shocked by occasional tele- 
vision pictures of weeping mothers, roughly 
handled prisoners, and deliberately burned 
villages, have failed to realize that the atroc- 
ities of the Viet Cong, less accessible to West- 
ern photographers and less vividly depicted, 
are just as real. Public disembowelment of 
“enemies of the people” and of their wives 
and children is only one of the revolting pro- 
cedures employed by them, and it has seldom 
found its way to our American newspaper 
pages or television screens. On the other 
hand, there is the misperception of those 
Americans who, focusing primarily on the 
widely discussed Viet Cong assassinations of 
teachers, health workers, and Government- 
appointed village officials, have often re- 
mained ignorant of the highly probable fact 
that, because of the nature of guerrilla and 
counter-guerrilla war, the sheer volume of 
suffering inflicted by the Government has 
been considerably greater than that inflicted 
by the Viet Cong. 

There are two reasons for this. The more 
familiar one is that the present process of 
using American firepower and mobility to 
break the back of the Viet Cong has meant— 
despite genuine efforts to minimize it—a 


large amount of killing, maiming, and some- 
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times napalming of villages who, whether 
“innocent” from our point of view or not, 
certainly regard themselves as innocent. 
In a culture that values family loyalty as 
much as the Vietnamese culture does, this 
deeply affects not only those who have suf- 
fered from it themselves but also those who 
have seen a parent or other relative suffer 
or die. 

The less familiar reason for it is that, in 
the conduct of counter-guerrilla operations, 
it is urgently necessary to obtain intelligence 
about the identity of the guerrilla fighters 
and where they are hiding. South Vietnamese 
soldiers have interpreted this as justifying 
a large-scale use of torture to obtain in- 
formation not only from captured Viet Cong 
prisoners themselves but also from wives and 
relatives of men suspected of being in the 
Viet Cong. There is the water torture, the 
electric-current torture, the wire-cage tor- 
ture—all widely used—and there are other 
kinds even less well-known in the United 
States (perhaps chiefly because of unofficial 
self-censorship by most of our information 
gatherers in Saigon) but well documented 
by observers such as Bernard Fall, Malcolm 
Browne, and Robin Moore.“ 

The ignorance and apathy of the great 
majority of the American public with regard 
to this ugliest aspect of the war represent 
in themselves a puzzling and very disturbing 
psychological phenomenon, Bernard Fall in 
1965 spoke about “the universally callous 
attitude taken by almost everybody toward 
the crass and constant violations of the rules 
of war that have been taking place... . To 
me the moral problem which arises in Viet- 
nam is that of torture and needless brutality 
to combatants and civilians alike.”** But 
the fact of widely used torture has not been 
cited here as an accusation against the 
United States. As we have seen, some of the 
Viet Cong atrocities have been at least as 
bad. The direct participants in the torture 
have as a rule been South Vietnamese, not 
Americans, and during the past year (partly 
as a result of the article by Bernard Fall 
quoted above) the American military au- 
thorities have provided American troops with 
clear instructions not only as to the ap- 
plicabilfty of the 1949 Convention on the 
humane treatment of prisoners but also as 
to the long-run counterproductive character 
of the torturing of prisoners and their rela- 
tives. The fact is cited here because it pro- 
vides such an emotionally compelling kernel 
of truth in the Communist case against the 
Saigon Government, as well as for the Com- 
munist thesis that the common people must 
hate that government. Simply by focusing 
on this and ignoring similar atrocities on 
the Communist side a Communist could 
arrive at that conclusion. 

4. There has been a great deal of in- 
efficiency and corruption on the part of the 
local officials appointed by the Saigon Gov- 
ernment. 

The tradition of exploitation and cheat- 
ing of the peasants by Government-appointed 
Officials is perhaps no worse than in a num- 
ber of other Asian countries, including pre- 
Communist China; but it is very bad, and 
it does contrast with the Viet Cong’s tradi- 
tion of comparative honesty and concern 
with the welfare of the rank-and-file peas- 
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ants. Inefficiency is also clearly very com- 
mon, in contrast with the quite extraordi- 
nary efficiency (in some ways) of the Viet 
Cong; and in many relatively inaccessible 
villages the choice is not between the Viet 
Cong type of village government and that of 
the Saigon officials, but between Viet Cong 
government and virtually no government at 
all. In these villages the Viet Cong cadres 
fill a political vacuum and provide an al- 
ternative to anarchy. To be sure, they them- 
selves have helped to produce the anarchy 
by assassinating Government-appointed vil- 
lage leaders. But their tactics have not been 
the only cause of anarchy, and they them- 
selves are probably more aware, indeed in- 
ordinately aware, of their own comparative 
honesty and efficiency, which “must” bring 
the peasants over to their side. 

None of this, it may be noted, is incom- 
patible with the fact, now well documented, 
that in the years since 1963 the Viet Cong’s 
high-handed methods of taxation and re- 
cruitment among the peasants have become 
more and more burdensome. The compara- 
tive honesty and efficiency of Viet Cong func- 
tionaries are linked with an essentially 
authoritarian attitude and a willingness to 
subordinate peasant welfare to the progress 
of the war. But in their minds the peasant’s 
resentment of such tactics is probably under- 
estimated, while his appreciation of their 
more positive contributions is probably 
overestimated. 

5. The Viet Cong has a record of remark- 
able military success against enormous ob- 
stacles, and it seems unlikely that such 
suecess could have been achieved without 
widespread popular support. 

Americans sometimes forget or underesti- 
mate the great advantage that the anti- 
Communist forces have enjoyed from the 
standpoint of weapons, especially since 
America began in 1950 to give large-scale 
material help to the French. The total 
amount of such help has clearly been much 
greater than the material help the Viet Cong 
has received from the North. Moreover, few 
Americans realize that the rebellion did not 
begin in the part of South Vietnam near 
Laos and the Ho Chi Minh Trail, where an 
appreciable amount of help from the North 
might have been possible. It began pri- 
marily in the far South, in the Mekong 
Delta, where it was necessary to use mainly 
homemade or captured weapons. The rebels 
therefore had to make up in organization, 
dedication, and extent of popular support 
for the Government’s great advantage in ma- 
terial equipment. Still another fact fre- 
quently forgotten in America (or never 
learned) is that the rebellion began to a 
significant extent in 1957," at least three 
years before its surprising success—with 
little outside help—led the Communist au- 
thorities in the North to give it a significant 
amount of material help. 

It is true that one major compensating 
advantage possessed by the Viet Cong has 
been the tactical advantage of concealment 
and surprise that has led to the convention- 
al estimate that counter-guerrilla forces 
must have a ten-to-one numerical superi- 
ority over guerrilla forces in order to defeat 
them. But what is sometimes forgotten is 
that the guerrillas’ tactical advantage exists 
to this high degree only when they have 
the active support of most of the people 
(which they could hardly get by intimida- 
tion alone) in helping them to conceal 
themselves, in helping to supply them with 


n Malcolm Browne, op. cit., pp. 121-28; 
Viet Cong Soldiers’ Diaries, quoted in The 
Vietnam Reader, ed. by M. G. Raskin and 
Bernard Fall (New York: Random House, 
1965), p, 227. 

3 Fall, The Two Vietnams, p. 317; Lacou- 
ture, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 

19 Carver, op. cit., p. 406. 
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the intelligence they need in order to have 
the full advantage of surprise, and in deny- 
ing to the counter-guerrilla forces the same 
kind of intelligence. 

Here too there are important counterargu- 
ments on the anti-Communist side. In par- 
ticular the use of intimidation by the Viet 
Cong to clinch their hold on the peasants 
must account for much of the peasant co- 
operation that has occurred, But here again 
it is important to note that the Commu- 
nists themselves are probably overinclined 
to discount or ignore those counterargu- 
ments. The military successes of the Viet 
Cong against far better armed opponents 
have been remarkable enough to enable 
Communists to say to themselves: “The peo- 
ple must be on our side.” 

* * * * * 


There are at least flve reasons, then, to 
think that the Communists believe most 
of the people are on their side: nationalistic 
resentment of intrusion by white Americans, 
land hunger, resentment of torture and oth- 
er physical suffering caused by the Govern- 
ment, the corruption of officials, and the 
military success of the Viet Cong against 
great material odds. 

Together with the three additional rea- 
sons reviewed earlier for thinking they feel 
that South Vietnam is part of “their” coun- 
try, these five seem quite adequate to make 
it probable that doctrinaire Communists, 
already pr against the United 
States, do believe it when they call us “ag- 
gressors.” However mistaken this proposi- 
tion may be (and I happen to think it is 
largely mistaken, on the basis of evidence 
that has hardly been touched upon here), 
the Communists probably believe it is true.” 


A SENSIBLE AND HONORABLE COMPROMISE 


The preceding discussion is a diagnosis of 
the problem, not a prescription for its solu- 
tion. In the light of this diagnosis, though, 
my own feeling is that the most sensible and 
honorable policy for the United States is to 
seek a compromise peace. It is the only kind 
of peace that would allow both sides to feel 
that they had preserved from the aggressor's 
grasp the bare essentials of what they were 
fighting to defend. ; 

It could take various forms. One is a 
coalition government, with efforts by other 
countries to keep the coalition from being 
dominated by the organized, dedicated Com- 
munist minority within it. Such a coalition 
could be the outcome of negotiations, if 
genuine negotiations become possible, or it 
might conceivably be set up by our side uni- 
laterally, with a real effort to give the Viet 
Cong and all other elements of the popula- 
tion power commensurate with their actual 
strength. Or it could take the form of a 
partition of the South along lines reflecting 
the balance of military power at the time 
the partition occurs. This too could be done 
with negotiations if possible but without 
negotiations if necessary—unilaterally, by a 
decision to concentrate our military strength 
on consolidating non-Communist control of 
large contiguous areas (not small “enclaves”) 
while withdrawing from overexposed, hard- 
to-hold areas elsewhere. Free migration into 
and out of each area might follow, as it did 
in the partition that followed the 1954 agree- 
ment. 

As to the relative merits of different types 
of compromise peace there are complex pro’s 
and con’s, and this is not the place to dis- 
cuss them. What is argued here is that a 
search for some feasible form of compromise 


0 Douglas Pike, Viet Cong (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966), p. 378. Although 
Pike is very skeptical of the proposition that 
most of the people support the Viet Cong, he 
speaks of the party’s “mystic belief in the 
power and loyalty of the people.” Italics 
added. 
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peace is the only sensible and honorable 
policy for the United States. 

When each side believes the other to be 
the aggressor, both are sure to regard any 
compromise as unsatisfactory, since each will 
see a compromise as granting to the aggres- 
sor some part of his ill-gotten gains. Each 
wants to ensure that the aggressor is not 
rewarded by any expansion whatsoever. In 
this case, for instance, we Americans and our 
Vietnamese allies would hate to accept a 
compromise that we defined as granting to 
the Communists any expansion of power, 
either by gaining some land south of the 
17th Parallel or by gaining some power in a 
coalition government. The Communists 
would similarly regard with dismay a com- 
promise peace that left the American “ag- 
gressors” still firmly ensconced on Viet- 
namese soil and still (as they would see it) 
ruling a large part of the country through 
their lackeys in Saigon. To them it would 
seem like a bitter and futile end to their 
twenty years of struggle to drive the allen 
white intruders into the sea. 

As long as both sides rigidly adhere to 
this principle, a compromise is clearly im- 
possible. However, if there is no clear break 
in the present military stalemate and the 
bloody, inhuman war continues with no end 
in sight, each side may lower its sights and 
begin to consider seriously whether some 
form of compromise would necessarily be 
cowardly and dishonorable. Probably both 
sides would even then be grimly determined 
never to surrender. “Surrender is unthink- 
able.” But each side might become aware 
that it had a hierarchy of preferences. Three 
choices might emerge instead of only two: 
surrender (unthinkable), a compromise 
peace, and unending war, instead of sur- 
render (unthinkable) and victory. Among 
these three choices a compromise peace 
might then seem the least intolerable. 

What are the bare essentials of what each 
side is fighting to defend? Are they incom- 
patible? Or would it be possible for both 
sides simultaneously to preserve what they 
care about most? 

On our side, it seems to me, there are two 
things that a large majority of the American 
people regard as essential: to avoid a signifi- 
cant “domino” process in other parts of 
the world, and to preserve a tolerable life 
for our anti-Communist friends in Vietnam. 
The first of these is believed to be a matter 
of defending both freedom and peace: the 
freedom of other countries that are vulner- 
able to the Chinese strategy of takeover by 
“wars of liberation,” and the peace that 
would be endangered elsewhere if a Com- 
munist victory in Vietnam led Communists 
everywhere to be more aggressive. The sec- 
ond is more a matter of honor and com- 
mitment. We feel that our words and ac- 
tions have established a commitment to our 
anti-Communist allies, and that if we aban- 
doned them to the untender mercies of the 
Viet Cong we would be doing a shameful 
thing. The validity of these two points will 
not be debated here; it is necessary only to 
recognize that most of the Americans who 
would be involved in the decision do care 
about both of them, and care deeply. 

On the Communist side there are as yet 
no verbal indications of a hierarchy of pref- 
erences. On the surface there is only a ferv- 
ent, monolithic insistence that the American 
aggressors must be wholly eliminated from 
the scene; and since we feel that any com- 
plete withdrawal by us would both accentu- 
ate the domino process and leave our anti- 
Communist friends helpless in the face of 
the organized, dedicated, vengeful Viet Cong, 
there is little chance of a compromise on 
this basis. It seems likely, though, that be- 
neath the surface they do have a hierarchy 
of preferences. Perhaps, if convinced that 
the alternative is not victory but unending 
war, they would prefer peace with undis- 
turbed control of some large fraction (say 4 
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half) of the population of South Vietnam. 
This would mean that they could stay alive, 
go back to the increasingly urgent business 
of cultivating their rice paddies, and preserve 
the way of life in which they have invested 
so much effort and sacrifice. The Com- 
munists in the North would be spared fur- 
ther bombing and the danger of a wider 
war, and although they would have failed 
in their great objective of unifying the coun- 
try under their own control, they could sal- 
vage some pride in the thought that they 
had held their own against a much more 
powerful aggressor. 

On each side, then, a compromise peace 
might be interpreted as salvaging the bare 
essentials of what that side was fighting to 
defend. It therefore seems psychologically 
feasible if we pursue it intelligently and per- 
sistently. 

It also seems more honorable than any 
other alternative. By keeping the American 
flag flying in South Vietnam and stubbornly 
refusing to retreat from our present power 
position we would be balancing the power of 
Communist China on its periphery and ful- 
filling our obligation to the small non-Com- 
munist countries that are threatened by 
Communist takeover. We would also be ful- 
filling our obligation to preserve the life and 
livelihood of our non-Communist friends in 
Vietnam itself. But if we attempted by 
force of arms to conquer the parts of South 
Vietnam in which most of the people regard 
us as alien aggressors—and the evidence sug- 
gests that a very large proportion of the peo- 
ple in certain areas see us in that light—we 
would be in conflict with the principle of 
self-determination. It is not in the Amer- 
ican tradition to impose abject surrender on 
brave men who believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that they are defending their homeland 
against aggression by us. 


Mr. MORSE. I find no relevancy in 
the argument of the Senator from South 
Dakota and other Senators that a res- 
ervation should be attached to this treaty 
because American boys are being killed 
in South Vietnam. As I said earlier this 
afternoon, our rejection of the treaty will 
not stop the killing. In my judgment, it 
will make the situation in foreign policy 
much more tense. What we should be 
concerned about is whether or not we 
are going to continue such a wrongful 
course in Vietnam that we finally end 
up with China and Russia coming into 
the war, and increasing thousands of 
American boys being killed. 

You are not going to protect the boys 
in Vietnam by turning your back to Rus- 
sia and walking the other way because 
she is aiding the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong. We do not like to face up 
to it. She has every right to aid them, 
because we have moved over there with 
over 400,000 American troops. We are 
infiltrating every week, intensifying the 
escalation, and we are drawing the is- 
sue with the Communist world. For us 
to say they will have to do what we say, 
rather than taking the position that you 
have to work out a negotiated settle- 
ment and stop your killing and stop your 
escalating—that is the question with 
which we have to deal. 

For us to say, “Russia, you have to 
stop aiding North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong, but we, the United States, with our 
holier-than-thou attitude, have the right 
to infiltrate and to aggress and to send 
over there increasing numbers of Amer- 
ican boys to be slaughtered,” is a shock- 
ing, hypocritical attitude, as history will 
record against us. 
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Well, I am proud that it has never been 
done with my vote, and it is not going to 
be done with my vote, because I am not 
going to have the blood of those Ameri- 
can boys on my hands. 

We should change our course of action, 
stop the escalating, and attempt to work 
out a multilateral arrangement with the 
other countries of the world, to find a 
basis for a negotiated settlement. 

I close by saying that whoever man- 
ages to attach a reservation or an un- 
derstanding to this convention will in- 
deed have a place in history. He will 
be known as the killer of the Consular 
Convention, and this is a place in history 
not to be sought lightly. 

We have a job of statesmanship to do 
in connection with this treaty, so that 
the finger never can be pointed at us, 
that in this critical time of world history 
we decided to walk in the opposite direc- 
tion from Russia, when what is needed 
is to increase the intercourse of diplo- 
macy with Russia, to the end that we can 
find some way, with honor, to bring about 
a multilateral negotiation for the settle- 
ment of the war in South Vietnam which 
is so unjustifiably killing increasing num- 
bers of American boys week by week. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr] has used 22 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And we have used 
12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order that we 
may start off evenly tomorrow, I yield 
back 8 minutes, to give us the same 
amount of time tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I believe that under the 
previous unanimous-consent request, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is 
entitled to speak for such time as he de- 
sires. I understand that the Senator 
will not speak on the treaty, and the 
time is not to be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


PIECEMEAL APPROACH TO UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
in remarks in this Chamber, I pointed 
out the fallacies in a piecemeal approach 
to the treaties and legislation which deal 
intimately with our entire posture in re- 
lations with the Communist bloc. Cur- 
rently we can anticipate that the Consu- 
lar Treaty, the Open Space Treaty, and 
East-West trade legislation will be com- 
ing before us this session. Even a cur- 
sory glance at the scope of these three 
items indicates the far-reaching effect 
which this package will have on our for- 
eign policy. While each of us can ap- 
plaud the concept of “building bridges” 
between the nations of the world, pru- 
dence would seem to require that before 
even the first stone is laid in the foun- 
dation of this bridge we must insure that 
the completed structure will accommo- 
date two-way traffic. If all of the benefit 
is to flow in one direction only—that is, 
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to Russia—we must know before we au- 
thorize the construction. 

In an effort to aid in placing this dialog 
in the proper context, I would like to 
examine in some detail the underlying 
premise of the “bridge builders.” The 
entire underpinnings of their structure 
are resting on their belief that there is 
a new outlook within the Soviet Union. 
I feel that a closer look at the facts is 
indicated. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary 
year of the Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia. Despite the general conviction that 
the Bolsheviks of 1917 were “crackpots” 
who would soon succumb to the realities 
of power, and who would soon become so- 
ber when faced with the responsibilities 
of creating a viable government, com- 
munism has expanded radically in the 
half century since the revolution. For 
these 50 years there have been alter- 
nating currents of optimism and pes- 
simism in the West concerning the fu- 
ture course of the Soviet Union. A brief 
look at history reveals these currents: 

In 1921, after 3 years of a futile at- 
tempt to put into practice the principles 
of communism as an operational scheme, 
the Communists announced a “New 
Economic Policy! . Under the new 
economie policy, the Soviet Union sought 
a retrenchment, and returned to a limited 
form of private enterprise. The reaction 
in the West was one of optimism; Amer- 
ican businessmen, perceiving substantial 
commercial opportunities under this new 
Soviet attitude, immediately plunged 
into competition to secure those markets. 
The new economic policy lasted for 7 
years, and was followed by a sudden re- 
turn to collectivism, accompanied by 
terrorism of the most extreme form. The 
early optimism of most Western observers 
clearly was not justified by the events 
that followed. The transition from NEP 
to the period of collectivization was 
viewed by some in the West as a “neces- 
sary adjustment after a period of severe 
economic and social dislocation.” Some 
rationalized the mass extinction of the 
million of wealthy peasants and busi- 
nessmen which had been created as a 
result of the new economic policy, argu- 
ing that the West should attempt to 
understand the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the Soviet Union as it 
sought to create its own industrial rev- 
olution. 

Then, in 1935, as the Communists of- 
ficially adopted a policy of cooperation 
with others under the general heading of 
the “united front,” a fresh wave of 
optimism swept through the West. It 
was assumed that, since the Communists 
had decided to drop the barriers of isola- 
tion which they themselves had created, 
they would, through prolonged contact 
with non-Communists, eventually find 
their ideological fervor diluted when con- 
fronted with political reality. The 
united front, of course, turned out to be 
nothing more than a breathing space for 
the Communists, who saw in the growth 
of fascism in Western Europe a distinct 
threat to their future. The period of the 
united front included the alliance with 
Hitler which was subsequently broken by 
the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union 
in June 1941, and extended through 
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World War II, paying important divi- 
dends for the Communists. Assuming 
that the Soviet Union would join in ef- 
forts to create a peaceful and construc- 
tive world order, many in the United 
States felt that there were real possibil- 
ities for East-West cooperation. The op- 
posite soon proved to be true, as the cold 
war began on the heels of the armistice 
in Europe and Asia. 

For 8 years following World War I, 
until the death of Stalin in 1953, the 
Soviet Union intensified its cold war pol- 
icies and stressed the differences sep- 
arating Communist and non-Communist 
societies. With the rise to power of 
Khrushchev, optimism again became the 
order of the day. Khrushchev, a Ukrain- 
ian peasant, was judged to be a prag- 
matist and not a revolutionary, a man 
with whom “one could do business.” The 
wave of optimism was significantly 
strengthened by Khrushchev’s famous 
de-Stalinization” speech at the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU in February 1956. 
It was reinforced by still other waves of 
optimism arising from the “Spirit of 
Geneva,” and the “Spirit of Camp 
David.” Punctuated only by such un- 
pleasant events as the series of threats 
to free Berlin, the suppression of the 
East German, Polish, and Hungarian 
revolutions, the spirit of optimism 
prevailed. 

In 1963, optimism reached its highest 
peak, with the signing of the limited test 
ban treaty and the beginning of the 
“relaxation of tensions,” or detente. 

The analysis of these events proves at 
least two things: First, the optimists 
have nearly always been wrong concern- 
ing Soviet intentions; and second, the 
threat has not diminished, but has been 
successively intensified—politically, eco- 
nomically, and now militarily. That is 
to say, the threat has intensified strate- 
gically—the overall threat has become 
greater, not less. 

But the most fundamental change in 
our attitude toward the Communist 
movement has come in the last 4 years, 
with the development of what has been 
called the detente. The events of the 
detente have produced what one may call 
a detente mentality. This has become 
a dominant mentality, one which influ- 
ences the bulk of research and writing on 
the “relaxation of tensions” that has de- 
veloped between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In brief, the detente 
mentality is a state of mind which places 
above all other considerations the desire 
to resolve our differences with the Soviet 
Union, even if this should require that 
fundamental concessions must be made 
on our part to achieve that goal. There 
is, for example, a body of opinion which 
now holds that any measures the United 
States takes to strengthen its own secu- 
rity interests will serve to damage the 
further progress of the detente with the 
Soviet Union, and will therefore tend to 
encourage so-called hardline leaders in 
the Kremlin. Thus, even in the field of 
national security, the United States 
should refrain from taking actions which 
would “upset” the current moderate“ 
Soviet leadership. 

Numerous reasons have been given for 
the development of the detente. They 
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can be analyzed by examining the six 
major arguments: 

First. It is alleged that the Soviet 
Union, faced with increasing difficulties 
in its relations with Communist China, 
and seeing in Communist China a dis- 
tinct threat to its own security, has been 
forced to turn westward to seek aid in 
managing the Chinese problem. 

It would certainly be imprudent if one 
were not to recognize that fundamental 
difficulties do affect Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, but the Sino-Soviet split cannot be 
said to be irreparable. Already there 
are signs that, should Mao Tse-tung and 
his allies be deposed, a more practical 
and sensible regime may come to power 
in China, thereby increasing the chances 
of a rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. 

Second. It is alleged that the Soviet 
Union, as a result of its retreat during 
the Cuban missile crisis, realized that 
it could no longer hope to match the 
strategic power of the United States. It 
is further alleged that this admission 
forced the Soviet Union to “come to 
terms” with the United States. 

Third. It is alleged that the dis- 
appointments which Communists have 
encountered in attempting to increase 
revolutionary activity throughout the 
world have demonstrated clearly that 
Communist ideology is no longer work- 
able and that it will not yield dividends. 
As a result, this argument holds that the 
Soviets have returned to realpolitik in 
world affairs. This means that the 
Soviet Union will henceforth begin to 
conduct its relations with others in 
terms of enlightened self-interest, and 
not on the basis of revolutionary de- 
mands imposed by Communist ideology. 
At the same time, the transition to real- 
politik is taken to mean that ideology 
has been discarded as an influential 
component of policymaking. Only Com- 
munist China any longer needs the de- 
mands of ideology. The logical con- 
clusion to be drawn from this theory is 
that the Soviet Union no longer believes 
in the feasibility of achieving worldwide 
rule, and will now settle back into the 
conyentional patterns of international 


- politics observed by traditional nation 


states. 

Fourth. It is alleged that the Soviet 
Union sought the detente in order to 
meet rising demands from its citizens. 
The satisfaction of these demands was 
to be accomplished through an expan- 
sion of consumer goods production. It 
is also alleged that the new emphasis of 
Soviet production upon consumer goods 
has brought about a sort of “economic 
rationalism” in the Soviet economy, and 
has forced the Soviet Union to adopt 
certain capitalist techniques. The per- 
sistence and integration of capitalist 
techniques is further alleged to have had 
a significant impact upon the overall 
thinking of Communist planners. Some 
have predicted that the techniques and 
practices are here to stay, and will even- 
tually force the Soviet Union more and 
more toward acceptance of a form of 
capitalism. As the Soviet Union em- 
barks upon a capitalist path, it is argued 
that it will perceive to an even greater 
extent that external aggression and rev- 
olution are incompatible with the goal of 
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satisfying the wants and needs of the 
Soviet people. 

Fifth. It is alleged that the growing 
independence of the Eastern European 
Communist countries has convinced the 
Soviet Union that it cannot maintain an 
empire in which its own power is the 
final determinant. Polycentricism, as 
the loosening process is known, has had 
a powerful feedback effect upon the So- 
viet Union, forcing the Soviet leadership 
to place less stress upon revolution and 
more stress upon evolution toward well- 
being and self-sufficiency. If this trend 
persists, it is argued, the countries of 
Eastern Europe will gradually slip closer 
to the West and possibly will eventually 
be in a position to detach themselves 
completely from Soviet influence. This 
will, it is argued, make for a more peace- 
ful world. 

Sixth. It is alleged that, following the 
many years of Stalinist terror, “liberal- 
ization” is the only path which the So- 
viet leadership can now follow. This is 
also said to be true with respect to East- 
ern Europe, where definite signs of a 
Slackening of arbitrary police terror 
have been apparent for some time. 
Oddly enough, Rumania, often alleged 
to be the prime example of liberaliza- 
tion, remains one of the strictest total- 
5 Communist states in the entire 

oc. 

Proponents of the detente hold that 
these important developments“ within 
the world Communist movement called 
for new U.S. policy initiatives. Accord- 
ingly, following the Cuban missile crisis 
certain new assumptions were made con- 
cerning the future course of United 
States-Soviet relations. The assump- 
tions, which became the basis for new 
policies, were: First, the motivating 
principle of U.S.-Soviet relations should 
be one of interdependence. Interde- 
pendence between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is understood to mean 
the creation of common interests shared 
by both countries and stress by each 
upon these interests held in common as 
opposed to stress upon the differences 
between the two systems. If a period of 
interdependence could be sufficiently 
protracted, it was felt, reality would com- 
pel both countries to pursue a course of 
active convergence; second, simply 
stated, convergence is taken to mean that 
the Soviet Union will gradually drift— 
more or less steadily—toward capitalism, 
while the United States will drift—more 
or less steadily—toward communism. At 
some future point, as yet undetermined, 
the two societies will come to share com- 
mon goals and values. On this basis, the 
two nations will perceive a clear need for, 
and, therefore, a compulsion to, joint ac- 
tion to insure world peace and the bet- 
terment of mankind. 

According to the proponents of the 
theories of interdependence and conver- 
gence, the Soviet Union must have con- 
tinual reassurance from the United 
States concerning its intentions. Spe- 
cifically, the United States must give as- 
surance that its intentions are peaceful, 
and that it does not in fact intend to en- 
gage in aggressive activities against the 
Soviet Union. Some extreme proponents 
of this point of view go so far as to argue 
that the United States must not engage 
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in “provocative actions,” which would 
only serve as a deterrent to the further 
development of peaceful and proper re- 
lations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. “Provocative actions” 
are understood to include such items as 
an increase in U.S. strategic superiority, 
and the building of an antiballistic mis- 
sile system. This latter, a question of 
critical importance in current and pro- 
jected U.S. policymaking, has become the 
subject of heated debate here in the Con- 
gress, within the executive branch and in 
certain journalistic circles. Opponents 
of an ABM system who consider it to be 
provocative include the journalist Wal- 
ter Lippmann, the scientist Jerome Wies- 
ner, former science adviser to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and Roswell Gilpatric, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense under Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson. 

According to the proponents of these 
theories, Soviet intentions are centered 
on the declaration that the Soviet Union 
wishes to live in “peaceful coexistence” 
with the rest of the world, principally 
with the United States and its Western 
allies. The crux of the argument, how- 
ever, rests on an understanding of the 
term “peaceful coexistence.” If peaceful 
coexistence is understood by both sides 
to be a desired state of affairs in which 
the principle of noninterference in the 
affairs of others is strictly observed, then 
the possibilities for a settlement of the 
cold war and an ensuing period of peace 
are indeed great. However, the record 
of experience, and particularly the ex- 
perience of the past six years, indicates 
clearly that the Soviets and their allies 
place a quite different construction on 
the meaning of “peaceful coexistence.” 
In short, for them it represents a com- 
plex strategic doctrine designed to fur- 
ther the deterioratior of Western 
strength and influences, and to augment 
the strength of the Communist bloc. 

The net intention of the peaceful co- 
existence strategy is to provide an “um- 
brella” which allows for all actions short 
of direct conflict or nuclear war between 
the two super powers and/or their allies, 
while at the same time providing ample 
opportunity for all forms of sublimited 
warfare in an effort to steadily erode the 
will and the capability of the West to 
resist the inevitable tide of history; that 
is, the “world revolution” which Com- 
munists have so long proclaimed as their 
principal goal. The “world revolution,” 
of course, involves the complete destruc- 
tion—not necessarily in the physical 
sense—of non-Communist governments 
everywhere. Those who disagree with 
this interpretation feel that the Soviet 
Union has honestly expressed its desire 
for peaceful coexistence on a live-and- 
let-live basis, and that over a prolonged 
period of time, the Soviet Union will 
gradually settle down and accept the 
status quo without attempting to alter 
boundaries, upset and subvert other gov- 
ernments, and increase its strategic 
strength with the aim of intimidating or 
actually seeking to defeat the West. 

The argument, therefore, hinges on 
two radically different interpretations 
of Soviet strategy under conditions of 
“peaceful coexistence.” An interesting 
guideline in the debate on the nature 
of Soviet peaceful coexistence strategy 
in the definition provided by former 
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Premier Nikita Khrushchev in the fa- 
mous January 6, 1961, speech, in which 
he declared peaceful coexistence to be 
“a form of intense economic, political, 
and ideological struggle—against the 
aggressive forces of imperialism in the 
international arena.“ This doctrine has 
not been altered since the removal of 
Khrushchey from power, but, on the 
contrary, has been reaffirmed in every 
major pronouncement made by the pres- 
ent Soviet leadership of Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. 

In this connection, we should take 
note that the Soviet Union and its allies 
in the world Communist movement place 
heavy stress upon the Declaration of the 
Twelve Communist and Workers Parties 
of 1957 and the Statement of the 81 
Communist and Workers Parties of 1960, 
documents of major importance which 
define the strategy and tactics of the 
“present epoch.” The Soviets have re- 
peatedly insisted—most noticeably in re- 
cent months—on the continuing validity 
of these documents, despite the fact that 
they were written at the direction of 
Khrushchev and that a considerable pe- 
riod of time has elapsed since their pub- 
lication. It would be most instructive 
for policymakers, both in the Congress 
and the Executive, and for others who 
study Communist affairs today to review 
these two major documents which, it 
should be noted, were signed by Com- 
munist China. The interpretation of 
both documents has become the subject 
of numerous disputes in the ideological 
polemics between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

Finally, it should be noted that under 
conditions of peaceful coexistence, the 
bulk of the Communist movement—that 
is, today, the overwhelming majority of 
Communist Parties, which support the 
Soviet line as opposed to the Chinese 
line—constantly predicts that it will 
“win.” It views the tide of history as 
running in favor of the Communist 
movement and directly counter to the 
interests of the United States and other 
Western “imperialists,” and feels that 
the inevitable force of history will 
“sweep upon the rubbish heap” all forms 
of opposition to communism. Whether 
Communists actually believe that there 
is a tide of history carrying them to 
“victory” is a matter of dispute among 
students of international communism. 
However, since public pronouncements, 
declarations, speeches, and other docu- 
ments are more often than not a reliable 
index of the intentions of nations, it 
behooves the West not to dismiss lightly 
what may at first glance appear to be 
mere propagandistic declarations of the 
Communists. 

Having described in some detail the 
principal theories and assumptions con- 
cerning the detente, it is now legitimate 
to ask: Are these theories and assump- 
tions valid? What, in fact, has hap- 
pened as a result of the détente? 

First, the proponents of the detente 
in the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions—as well as their academic advis- 
ers—have felt that if the detente is 
stretched out for a sufficiently long pe- 
riod of time, their assumptions will lave 
been validated, and the Soviet Union will 
have embarked upon a path of meaning- 
ful, constructive, and progressive change. 
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In fact, the experience of the detente 
indicates precisely the contrary. The 
Soviet Union has traditionally mixed 
policies of aggression with peaceful dec- 
larations. In this instance, it followed 
& policy of relaxation vis-a-vis Western 
Europe and the United States, but at 
the same time stepped up subversion and 
assistance to revolutionary activity in the 
underdeveloped world—most noticeably 
in Vietnam. The Soviet Union and its 
allies have sought to utilize the detente 
not to satisfy consumer needs, and not 
simply to develop a better form of life 
for the Soviet people, but to build up the 
power sectors of their economics. That 
is to say, they have used the detente to 
build up their strategic strength. The 
antiballistic system now being deployed 
in certain areas of the Soviet Union is a 
case in point, and demonstrates the va- 
lidity of the thesis that from the very be- 
ginning the Soviets looked upon the de- 
tente as a “breathing space” during 
which they could compensate for their 
strategic inferiority to the United States. 

In the process of enhancing its overall 
strategic strength, the Soviet Union has 
sought to enlist the West to help them 
perform this task through increased 
trade, financed principally by long-term 
credits. The Soviet Union has vigor- 
ously expanded and modernized its mer- 
chant fleet to a point where, within 5 
years, it could be in a position of su- 
periority on the high seas. The same 
applies to the development of the Soviet 
submarine fleet, which is acknowledged 
to be a potential threat of the first mag- 
nitude to free world superiority on the 
high seas. At the same time, the So- 
viet Union has radically expanded its 
scheduled and nonscheduled air opera- 
tions, principally to Africa, and other un- 
derdeveloped regions of the world. The 
intention is to establish a firm com- 
mercial” foothold in the underdeveloped 
world, which could at a later date serve 
as an important means of access to re- 
gions which have experienced civil, re- 
ligious, and tribal warfare and in which 
there are signs of more not less, insta- 
bility and backsliding. 

With respect to the international Com- 


-munist movement, the Soviet Union has 


suffered somewhat by a general loosen- 
ing and relaxation of discipline within 
the ranks. There can be no doubt that 
the differences between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China are indeed real, 
but it cannot now be assumed—especially 
with the current upheaval in China— 
that the Soviet Union and Communist 
China will never be able to repair their 
outstanding differences. Certainly, the 
international Communist movement 
will never be the same as it was in the 
days of Stalin, if only because prevailing 
conditions have forced the alteration of 
the structure and hierarchy in the move- 
ment. 

Polycentricism does not mean the 
breakup and demise of the entire Com- 
munist movement. It does not make 
sense to assume that since the Commu- 
nist movement is divided into pro- 
Chinese and pro-Soviet factions, its 
overall strength and effectiveness are 
automatically impaired. In point of fact, 
Sino-Soviet differences may well serve to 
increase demands upon U.S. strategy, if 
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only because we would be forced to deal 
with two radically different strategies, 
each pursued with equal vigor by its re- 
spective proponents. It is important to 
keep in mind that there are now over 90 
Communist Parties operating in the 
world with a claimed membership of 50 
million, and with only a few exceptions 


membership in the Communist Party or- 


ganizations has steadily increased in re- 
cent years. Most of the Communist 
Parties of the world support Moscow, and 
this support is reflected by across-the- 
board agreement with the dominant 
Soviet line. 

Even faced with a major split with 
the Chinese, the Soviets have brought 
about a remarkable degree of consolida- 
tion in the ranks of its own supporters. 
Outstanding evidence supporting this 
thesis is the recently established tricon- 
tinental movement, the result of a meet- 
ing in Havana in January 1966. It is 
useful to recall that the many resolu- 
tions of the Tricontinental Conference 
were agreed upon by both Chinese and 
Soviet representatives. 

Without a doubt, the Soviet Union 
still has as a primary objective the dis- 
solution of allied unity, principally 
through the breakup of NATO and the 
expansion of bilateral contacts. In the 
past, the Soviets have always preferred 
individual diplomatic relations over 
group diplomacy, realizing that single 
countries are more vulnerable to per- 
suasive argumentation than would be the 
case if the Western partners presented a 
united front. The rationale is quite 
simple: it is easier to “pick off” countries 
on a one-by-one basis. 

What problems will face the United 
States in the immediate and long-range 
future? This Senator argues here that 
the Communist threat to the free world 
has become greater and not less; that 
the increased threat is not just mili- 
tary, or political, or economic, but all of 
these—a strategic threat. 

There is, of course, the important is- 
sue of our own defense capabilities and 
the apparent Soviet advances in antibal- 
listic missile defense. Opponents of the 
construction of a U.S. ABM defense sys- 
tem to offset that which the Soviets are 
now deploying argue that the Soviet de- 
cision to go ahead with the ABM rep- 
resents a continuation of “traditional” 
Soviet emphasis of defensive strategy. 
They argue that, should the United 
States now attempt to develop and de- 
ploy its own system, another useless and 
wasteful upward spiral in the arms race 
will inevitably follow. They further 
argue that the United States, through 
increased efforts in its own offensive ca- 
pabilities, can compensate for the So- 
viet ABM system, which will still allow 
the United States to maintain the ini- 
ber by possessing an effective deter- 
rent. 

But few have considered the other side 
of the coin; if the Soviet system now 
being deployed is in fact effective, then 
it is not just defensive.“ On the con- 
trary, it assumes a most important of- 
fensive character because of its psycho- 
logical and strategic significance, and 
on the basis of our past experience we 
can be sure that the Soviets will exploit 
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every psychological advantage accruing 
to it from an ABM system. Imagine, if 
you will, a repetition of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, and a decisive threat to U.S. 
security interests. How credible would 
be our crisis threat to devastate the So- 
viet Union if the Soviet Union has what 
it considered to be an effective defense 
against anything we might send their 
way? What if our own planners actually 
believed that the Soviet defense were at 
least partially effective, and therefore 
presented an acceptable risk to Soviet 
leaders? Up to now, we have calculated 
that nuclear war is both unlikely and 
unthinkable, but this calculation would 
have to be discarded if we were led to 
believe that war would become accept- 
able to the enemy under certain circum- 
stances. 

Linked to the question of Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities on the one side, and to 
the issue of increased wars of national 
liberation on the other, is the subject 
of expanded East-West trade. 

We know that the Soviet economy has 
demonstrated a remarkable capacity for 
being inefficient. There is no doubt that 
Soviet economic techniques and produc- 
tive capabilities are getting better, but in- 
efficiency remains very much a character- 
istic of the Soviet system. It takes the 
Soviet Union from 2 to 20 times the 
amount of resources to produce many 
items which we produce. To the extent 
that the Soviet Union and its allies are 
able to procure from us items for which 
cost to them is substantially greater, to 
that extent they are able to reallocate 
their limited resources. The basic ques- 
tion becomes: How are these resources 
reallocated? The proponents of the de- 
tente argue that the Soviet Union seeks 
only to reallocate resources to strengthen 
its industrial base, primarily for the pur- 
pose of making life more tolerable for 
Soviet citizens. The opposing argument 
is that the Soviet Union reallocates its 
resources under the detente for the pur- 
pose of increasing defense spending— 
that is to say, to increase the power sector 
of the economy—and for the purpose of 
research and development on other more 
advanced weapons systems. Again, the 
record of experience clearly supports the 
argument that resource reallocation is 
made to strengthen above all the power 
sector of the Soviet economy. 

It seems relatively clear that what a 
small number of students of Communist 
affairs were predicting 3 years ago— 
that is, that the Soviet Union would use 
the detente for the purpose of increasing 
its military strength—has now happened. 
Several years ago, as the first steps in 
the detente were taken, it was extremely 
unpopular to speak of ignoble Soviet in- 
tentions. If it is true that the Soviets 
have, in fact, used the detente to increase 
their strength vis-a-vis the West, then 
the assumptions of the past two admin- 
istrations concerning Soviet intentions 
have been wrong. The proof is in the 
concrete evidence available to us today. 

The conclusion seems unmistakable: 
by expanding trade with the Soviet Union 
and with Eastern Europe, the West helps 
to reinforce the enemy’s strategic power, 
and in the short term is freeing the re- 
sources of the Soviet Union for the con- 
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tinued production and deployment of an 
ABM system, and for work on other and 
more advanced weapons systems. 

Strong arguments are advanced for 
the expansion of East-West trade, and 
these must be considered on their merits, 
Behind the move to expand such trade is 
a conviction that highly industrialized 
and sophisticated and affluent societies 
do not tend to act aggressively. This as- 
sumes that the basis for conflict can be 
found principally in the material condi- 
tions of life, and that once those material 
conditions are adequately secured, the 
temptation to engage in adventuristic 
foreign moves and the promotion of rev- 
olution loses its significance and appeal. 
As one British spokesman put it, “fat 
Communists are less dangerous than lean 
ones.” The notion that affluent societies 
do not act aggressively is unsupported by 
the example of Nazi Germany. It was 
Germany which, although it possessed a 
high standard of living, launched a war 
because its ideology and its Fuehrer de- 
manded war. 

The proponents of expanded trade also 
argue that trade increases Soviet and 
East European dependence upon the 
West. If the Soviets and other Com- 
munist countries can be made dependent 
upon American sources of supply, they 
say, we will then be in a position to 
achieve certain political considerations 
as conditions for the continuation of that 
trade. It is felt that the value of the 
trade will far outweigh the gains to the 
Soviet Union which might accrue from 
increased revolutionary activity abroad, 
and that in order to assure the continua- 
tion of the trade Communists will tend 
to relax such activity. 

Moreover, expanded East-West trade 
is alleged to be a means of demonstrating 
good will. Since, it is argued, there exists 
in present American-Soviet relations an 
extraordinary amount of distrust and 
mutual suspicion, the vehicle of trade 
will tend to break down these undesirable 
characteristics, and a clearer under- 
standing of the true motives of the United 
States can be made apparent to the 
Soviet leadership. That we have on 
countless occasions in the past made 
concrete demonstrations of our own good 
will toward the Soviet Union is a fact 
which goes largely ignored by the pro- 
ponents of East-West trade. To date, for 
example, the Soviets have underscored 
their own unwillingness to make good on 
$11 billion worth of wartime lend-lease. 
Too, our own generous offer to the Soviet 
Union and East European Communist 
countries to participate on an equal basis 
in the Marshall plan following World 
War II was rejected as a “device” to trick 
the Communist countries into some form 
of dependence on “Western imperialism.” 
What the proponents of expanded East- 
West trade often ignore is that, in order 
for relations to be put on a mutually ad- 
vantageous basis, good will must be 
demonstrated by both sides. Since our 
own foreign policy goals are based upon 
intrinsic good will toward all countries, 
there seems to be little reason in the 
argument that good will will be the by- 
product of more trade. There are other 
areas in which good will could be demon- 
strated by the other side as a concrete 
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expression of willingness to cooperate 
in making the world more secure. Far 
from manifesting good will, the Com- 
munists repeatedly underscore their own 
desire to “win” over us, to defeat us 
thoroughly, and to see us “buried.” The 
latter statement has been rationalized 
by those who share the detente mental- 
ity as a misunderstanding on our part, 
or a slip of the tongue by its author, 
Khrushchev. That such is not the case 
is clearly indicated by the mountains of 
evidence which have accumulated in 
Communist documents and other Com- 
munist sources over the past years. 

It is also argued that the trade which 
the Soviet Union wants and needs per- 
tains strictly to “peaceful goods,” that 
is to say, they are more interested in 
nonstrategic items as opposed to stra- 
tegic items. Trade in the area of non- 
strategic items, it is alleged, can only 
have a beneficial effect upon our own 
current balance-of-payments problems, 
and will at the same time serve to re- 
duce the gold supply of the Soviet Union. 
It is on this crucial problem that opinions 
concerning East-West trade differ most 
radically. To some, there is a clear di- 
viding line between what is strategic and 
what is nonstrategic, and trade in the 
latter area is beneficial and essentially 
harmless to U.S. national security in- 
terests. Therefore, the opposing argu- 
ment holds that whatever a totalitarian 
and conflict-oriented economy such as 
that of the Soviet Union wants and needs 
is ipso facto strategic, and hence, harms 
our long-range security interests. 
Therefore, for those who assume that 
the Soviet Union has in fact changed 
and has embarked upon a protracted 
period of peaceful activity throughout 
the world, the decision to trade makes 
sense. On the other hand, those who 
rely on past experience to form judg- 
ments concerning the utility of East- 
West trade hold that all trade with the 
Soviet Union serves to strengthen only 
the power sector of the economy and is 
therefore in direct contradiction to the 
security interests of the free world. 

Perhaps the most important of all ar- 
guments advanced in support of ex- 
panded East-West trade is that trade 
will become a vehicle to assist us in 
achieving certain political goals vis-a-vis 
the Communist nations. The Johnson 
administration maintains that, through 
its policy of building bridges to the East- 
ern European countries and to the So- 
viet Union itself, a lasting solution of 
cold war conflict may become a reality. 
It argues that, should the Congress of 
the United States refuse to allow the 
administration to pursue its political 
goals through the medium of trade with 
the Communist nations, then the causes 
of the cold war cannot easily be elimi- 
nated. In fact, it is argued that the re- 
fusal to grant long-term credits to the 
Soviet Union and to abolish certain key 
items on the restricted list of items to 
be traded with the Communist nations 
seriously impedes the “final solution” of 
the cold war. Certain administration 
spokesmen have therefore branded those 
who criticize the administration’s deci- 
sion to expand trade as “irresponsible,” 
“reactionary,” and “pigheaded.” When 
the debate degenerates to unreasonable 
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polemics of this kind, the real issues in- 
volved tend to become obscured. 

If we were in fact prepared to pursue, 
in the most consistent and dynamic 
fashion certain political objectives vis-a- 
vis Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
in return for expanded East-West trade, 
then a very strong case could be made 
for a cautious and systematic expansion 
of the trade pattern with those nations. 
Thus, if we are prepared to make cer- 
tain precise demands upon those coun- 
tries which want and need our trade and 
the credits necessary to support that 
trade, then our objectives should be 
clearly spelled out to the Congress of the 
United States and to the American 
people. Mere expansion of trade with- 
out accompanying concrete political 
goals will come to nought. Only the 
interests of the Communists will be 
served if we are not in fact able to achieve 
the political objectives which the Ad- 
ministration currently promises. The 
record clearly shows, however, that since 
1961 the administrations have used the 
argument that political objectives can 
be achieved by means of East-West trade, 
but never actually executed the neces- 
sary maneuvers to achieve the goals 
stated and used as a rationale for the 
expansion of trade. Today, these argu- 
ments persist, and the administration 
charges those who oppose the expansion 
with being “backward.” Once the politi- 
cal goals are carefully spelled out and 
announced to all concerned, then the 
issue of expanded trade becomes a live 
one worthy of consideration. As long as 
the goals are not announced, there is no 
point in simply continuing the efforts to 
expand the productive capabilities of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist coun- 
tries while receiving nothing in return. 

To achieve political goals by means of 
expanded East-West trade requires hard 
decisions; these decisions have, to date, 
not been made. There is no escaping 
the fact that the attempt to achieve con- 
crete political goals by way of expanded 
trade means simply to engage in eco- 
nomic warfare, using our most power- 
ful and most potent weapon—our 
unmatched economic strength. The 
thought that political and economic goals 
should be completely integrated is 
abhorrent to some; there are those who 
feel that politics and economics should 
not be mixed. However, political and 
economic strength are integral parts of 
an overall strategy, and as long as both 
are executed in isolation and without 
close coordination, the overall strategy of 
the United States will be ineffectual. 
There is nothing immoral, illogical, or 
“reactionary” in linking closely these key 
elements of our national strength. In 
fact, it can be said that one on the 
principal strategic shortcomings in the 
past has been our unwillingness and/or 
inability to mesh the vital elements 
which, taken together, make up an over- 
all dynamic and forward-looking strat- 
egy. Only when the basic ingredients 
of a strategy are coordinated and 
simultaneously implemented can politi- 
cal objectives be attained. 

It should be the approach of those who 
oppose East-West trade on strategic and 
national security grounds to point out 
the necessity of recognizing the basic 
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facts of international life. Power in it- 
self is not evil; the exercise of power must 
be judged according to goals and means. 
In the past, our exercise of national 
power has been for the interests of man- 
kind, and not for selfish and “imperial- 
istic” interests dominated by any one 
group. On the other side, the economic 


and political power of the Soviet Union 


has always been closely coordinated to 
achieve goals which are directly contrary 
not only to the security of free men, but 
to the accepted norms of a civilized way 
of life. 

In a much more subtle manner, the ex- 
pansion of East-West trade could pos- 
sibly jeopardize the security of the 
United States with respect to our ability 
to combat wars of “national liberation,” 
particularly that in Vietnam being prose- 
cuted by the Communists today. It is 
important for us to realize that the “na- 
tional liberation movement” is some- 
thing quite special to the Communists, 
and that today they are doing everything 
they can to utilize the “national libera- 
tion movement” for their own special 
purposes. 

Trade, which will inevitably help to 
make the Soviet Union stronger, will also 
allow her to support wars of national lib- 
eration on a much greater scale. Viet- 
nam is a war of national liberation, and 
that we will have other Vietnams and 
other wars of national liberation seems 
quite likely. Of late, we have heard that 
“Vietnam is a key test of the strategy of 
national liberation wars. If we defeat it 
there, we will have proved our superiority 
and the Communists will abandon such 
wars as an instrument of policy.” There 
is a peculiar optimism in this position, an 
optimism which does not seem entirely 
justified. If we were to win in Vietnam, 
we may not assume that there will never 
be another war of national liberation in- 
stigated and fought by the Communists. 
Indeed, the experience of Vietnam seems 
to have reinforced the validity of the 
Communist view that wars of national 
liberation are an ideal means to secure 
certain goals which they have set for 
themselves. At a very small cost to 
themselves, and fighting basically by 
means of proxy warfare, the Communists 
have every reason to conclude that wars 
of national liberation can, in the long 
run, pay even greater dividends. 

For just a moment, let us look at it 
from the point of view of Moscow and 
Peking. To the Communists, wars of na- 
tional liberation like that in Vietnam 
weaken us, increase our distaste for such 
wars, keep us occupied and bogged down, 
affect our capability to act effectively 
and with dispatch in other parts of the 
world, drain our resources, and—psy- 
chologically—injure our credibility as the 
world’s greatest power. Looking at it 
from their point of view: Why should 
they change the strategy now, when the 
wars of national liberation pay such con- 
crete dividends 

It seems quite likely that there will be 
more wars of national liberation. The 
Communists have indicated on more 
than one occasion their intention to co- 
ordinate the entire “national liberation 
movement” in an effort to combine the 
latent and genuine forces of nationalism 
now beginning to stir in the underde- 
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veloped world with the goals of the So- 
cialist camp,” to achieve unity against 
Western imperialism.” Most significant 
evidence of the Communist intention to 
rely more on wars of national liberation 
in the future is the Tricontinental Con- 
ference held in Havana, Cuba, from Jan- 
uary 3 to 15,1966. At the Tricontinental, 
82 countries were represented by nearly 
600 delegates. While certain “national- 
ist” parties participated side by side with 
delegations from Communist countries, 
the entire meeting was Communist 
controlled. The Tricontinental Confer- 
ence represented the largest and most 
important meeting in the Communist 
world since the 81-party meeting in 
1960—which resulted in Khrushchev’s 
famous January 6, 1961, speech. Many 
people do not know what the Triconti- 
nental Conference is, since they were un- 
able to read much about it in their news- 
papers... However, in the year since the 
first Tricontinental Conference was held, 
there is concrete evidence that the deci- 
sions and resolutions reached there have 
already begun to be put into practice. 
The main items on the agenda of the first 
Tricontinental Conference are of con- 
siderable interest: 

I. Fight against imperialism, colonialism, 
and neocolonialism: 

* * * * * 

3. Intensification of all forms of struggle, 
including the armed struggle of the peoples 
of the three continents against imperialism, 
colonialism, and neocolonialism led by North 
American imperialism. 

4, Support to the just struggle of the 
Cuban people against North American im- 
perialism and for the defense of national 
sovereignty. Support to the patriotic fight 
of Latin American peoples against imperial- 
ism and its instruments, such as the OAS, 

* 5 * * * 

8. Ways and means to help the national 
liberation movements of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America in general and specifically the 
armed struggle for liberation. 

II. Urgent problems of the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle in the countries of the three 
continents and particularly in Vietnam, the 
Dominican Republic, the Congo, the Portu- 
guese colonies, South Rhodesia, Southern 
Arabia and Palestine, Laos, Cambodia, South 
Africa, Korea, Venezuela, Guatemala, Peru, 
Colombia, Cyprus, Panama, South West 
Africa, and North Kalimantan. 

III. Anti-imperialist solidarity among the 
Afro-Asian-Latin American peoples in the 
economic, social and cultural aspects. 

IV. Political unification and Organizations 
of the African, Asian and Latin American 
efforts in their common struggle for national 
liberation. 


The Tricontinental movement now has 
permanent organs, including the recent 
establishment of new training schools 
for training political and military cadres. 
Eventually, there are to be a dozen such 
schools in various Communist countries, 
all with the purpose of indoctrination 
and military training of “students” from 
the underdeveloped countries. A report 
of the Organization of American States 
on the First Tricontinental Conference 
was released on November 28, 1966. Un- 
fortunately, the leading newspapers and 
other media of communication in the 
United States chose not to give major 
coverage to the report, a 500-page docu- 
ment which goes a long way toward 
proving that the Communists have de- 
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cided to place more reliance upon na- 
tional liberation warfare. 

Wars of national liberation are fre- 
quently instigated at times and places 
not of our own choosing. Whether new 
wars of national liberation will occur in 
Africa, Latin America, or Asia depends 
largely upon our own ability to assist in 
countering their effectiveness wherever 
they may occur. It is not implied here 
that the Communists are free to do 
whatever they want, whenever they 
want. They are not superhuman, and 
they make more than their share of 
errors. But as violence, subversion, and 
terrorism seem to be on the increase in 
certain areas of the underdeveloped 
world—as in Venezuela during December 
1966 and January 1967—we must be more 
realistic in analyzing the role of the in- 
ternational Communist movement in 
each and every one of these occurrences. 
It will not do to argue that the Soviet 
Union has exhibited restraint in recent 
years in Africa, Latin America, and Asia; 
that Communists are active in revolu- 
tionary movements throughout the un- 
derdeveloped world is a fact which can 
and must be documented. It cannot be 
officially ignored. If it is ignored, it 
should be made plain to the American 
people that the facts are not being pre- 
sented correctly. It is rumored that the 
United States has no interest in “embar- 
rassing” the Soviet Union at a time when 
agreements are being sought in other 
areas. But at the same time, the Com- 
munists spare no efforts to embarrass us 
at every turn, and a mere exhibition of 
our inability or unwillingness to condemn 
them for their revolutionary activities in 
the underdeveloped world does not in- 
crease the influence and the prestige’ of 
the United States. 

Basically, the entire matter boils down 
to how one views the Soviet Union and 
the international Communist movement 
today. If the Soviet Union is truly un- 
dergoing a period of deep and profound 
change, and if it is now charting a course 
of cooperation with emphasis on peace 
rather than on conflict, then those who 
argue in the spirit of the “detente 
mentality” for “restraint” on the part of 
the United States and for expanded 
East-West trade are entirely correct. If, 
on the other hand, the Soviet Union has 


not undergone a meaningful change in 


terms of its long-range goals vis-a-vis 
the world, and if it persists in declaring 
that its ultimate goal is victory over the 
United States and other non-Communist 
countries, then the decisions made in the 
spirit of the detente and in such im- 
portant matters as expanded East-West 
trade are wrong and, therefore, endanger 
in.a most meaningful way our national 
security. 

In this battle of assumptions, those 
who hold that the Soviet Union has not 
changed and has not marked a new de- 
parture on its path of worldwide revolu- 
tionary activity, hold the advantage, be- 
cause historical experience is on their 
side. They are not “reactionaries” who 
actively promote a return to the tense 
days of the cold war's earlier phase. 
They are not motiyated by ideological 
considerations and cliches, or by wishful 
thinking. They are honest people who 
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“call the shots as they see them.” They 
advance their arguments forthrightly, 
and frequently find themselves dragged 
into polemics: concerning the modernity 
of their political views. Because they 
insist on using historical experience as a 
guide to present policy, and because they 
do not share the vision of the detente 
idealists, one cannot simply dismiss them 
from the public debate. 

Mr, President, I wish to again reiterate 
the purpose of this somewhat extended 
statement. It is my belief that these are 
questions which are of the highest im- 
portance to not only the United States 
but the entire free world. The posture 
which we adopt will directly affect the 
posture of the rest of the world. We 
cannot and must not work this change 
oma piecemeal basis without taking a 
comprehensive 
picture. 

I am taking this opportunity to urge 
my colleagues in the Senate to consider 
this issue in its broad perspective and to 
request that we be given the opportunity 
to consider the administration’s bridge- 
building efforts in their entirety, rather 
than on a brick-by-brick basis, not know- 
ing what the final product will look like 
until it is completed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, as in legislative session, lays be- 


fore the Senate a message from the 


President of the United States on pov- 
erty, Without objection, it will be print- 
ed in the Recor, and without being read, 
appropriately referred. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States! 
j I. THE CHALLENGE 

The slum is as old as civilization. Civiliza- 
tion implies a race to get ahead. In a race 
there are usually some who for one cause or 
another cannot keep up, or are thrust out 
from among their fellows. They fall behind, 
and when they have been left far in the rear 
they lose hope and ambition, and give up. 
Thenceforward, if left to their own resources, 
they are the victims, not the masters, of their 
environment; and it is a bad master... 
The bad environment becomes the heredity 
of the next generation. 


These are the words of Jacob Riis, the 
Danish. immigrant and American re- 
former, written in 1902. We may wish 


that those words applied only to the. 


America of 1902—but clearly they apply 
to the America of the 1960’s as well. 
They describe conditions in parts of every 
large American city and in pockets of 
poverty throughout rural America. where 
43 percent of the Nation’s poor live. 


It was years: after Jacob, Riis, spoke 


before Americans realized that poverty, 
was an urgent public dilemma—from | 


look at the overall- 
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which the only escape was to change the 
basic conditions of human life. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin 
Roosevelt in their times, began the nec- 
essary process of change: 

The Children's Bureau, proposed in 
1909 and established in 1912, spearhead- 
ed broad efforts to improve maternal and 
infant care and to provide better services 
and protection for our youth. 

The public housing program, begun in 
1934, today affords more than 2 million 
low-income Americans decent housing. 

The benefits of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 will provide $25.8 billion in old 
age, disability, and survivorship benefits 
in fiscal 1968, if my recommendations are 
adopted by the Congress. >t 

The federally aided public ‘assistance 
programs, authorized in 1935, will pro- 


vide $5 billion in Federal, State, and- 


local aid to more than 7 million needy 
individuals in fiscal 1968. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, en- 
acted in 1938, now provides minimum 
wage and hour protection for some 40 
million workers. 

A STRATEGY AGAINST POVERTY | 


In the 1960’s, we have begun.to devise 
a total strategy against poverty. We 
have recognized that public housing, 
minimum wages and welfare services 
could not, standing alone, change the 
bleak environment of deprivation, for 
millions of poor families. 

A successful strategy requires a break- 
through on many fronts: education, 
health, jobs and job training, housing, 
public assistance, transportation, recre- 
ation, clean air, and adequate water 
supplies. The basic conditions of life 
for the poor must, and can, be changed. 

We must deal with a wide range of 
physical and human needs. On the hu- 
man side alone, the strategy must re- 
spond to a variety of problems. 

Some of the poor—the aged and the 
hopelessly disabled—are unable to make 
their own way in this world because of 
conditions beyond their control. For 
them, social security, veterans pensions 
and public assistance can assure a life 
at minimum levels of human deceney 
and dignity. 

Others in our society are working at 
very low. wages or are unemployed. But 
they are capable of helping themselves 
if given an opportunity to do so. To 
launch them on the road to a self-suf- 
ficient life, special education, training, 
and employment opportunities will be 
necessary. 

Our strategy requires programs that 
respond to the human needs of each of 


these groups. And we have proposed 
such programs: 
To give disadvantaged children 


healthy bodies and the chance to learn. 

To give the teenagers in our ghettos 
and pockets of rural poyerty the train- 
ing and skills they need to get jobs. 

“To give our young the chance to de- 
velop their minds in college, through 
Federal grants and loans. 

To give the old and the disabled, who 
are incapable of helping themselves, in- 
creases in social security and the per- 
sonal security of being able to see a doc- 
tor or-obtain hospital care, without los- 
ing their entire life savings. 
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We also must have programs to im- 
prove the surroundings in which the 
disadvantaged live—the physical and 
social environment of America which 
has too long entrapped the poor. We 
have made proposals for— 

Model cities, to rebuild entire blighted 
neighborhoods in cities, large and small. 

Rent supplements, to bring the genius 
of private industry and private capital 
to the problem of housing the poor 
decently. 

Civil rights legislation, to.remove arbi- 
trary barriers of discrimination which 
prevent a man otherwise qualified from 
getting a job or a home because of his 
race. 

Our strategy against poverty relies on: 

The private initiative of every citizen 
and on the self-help efforts of the poor 
themselves. 

The resources of city, county, State, 
and metropolitan agencies. 

Federal programs to supplement pri- 
vate and local activities and often to 
supply the vital thrust of innovation. 

We have made substantial gains. But 
we have also come to see how profound 
are the problems that confront us, how 
deeply ingrained are the customs and 
practices that must be changed, how 
stubbornly the heritage of poverty per- 
sists from generation to generation. 

Many of our early efforts have revealed 
the dimensions of the work that remains 
to be done. For some, this has inspired a 
pessimism that challenges both the 
value of what has been accomplished 
and the capacity of our Federal democ- 
racy to complete the task. For others, 
it has inspired a sober determination to 
carry through with programs that show 
great promise, to improve their adminis- 
tration and to seek still more effective 
instruments of change. 

I have already submitted to the Con- 
gress my budget recommendations for 
fiscal 1968. 

I haye recommended $25.6 billion for 
the programs directly aiding the poor— 
a $3.6 billion increase over fiscal 1967. 

Many of the programs underlying 
these budget recommendations have been 
discussed in previous messages to the 
Congress this year—on education and 
health, children and youth, older Ameri- 
cans, crime in America, and equal jus- 
tice. The programs described in this 
message are part of our strategy to 
change the depressing conditions of pov- 
erty now facing millions of our fellow 
men. 

It. POVERTY AND OPPORTUNITY 

Few undertakings in our time have 
generated as much hope, produced as 
many immediate and beneficial results, 
or excited as much controversy, as the 
antipoverty program I first submitted 
to the Congress on March 16, 1964. 

The controversy was inevitable: what 
is being attempted is a fundamental 
change in the way Government responds 
to the needs of the poor. 

That there would be some confusion 
and mistakes was inevitable. The need 
was for action. America could not wait 
for a decade of studies which might not 
even show precisely what should be at- 
tempted. New programs had to begin in 
our cities and rural communities, in 
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small towns and in migrant labor camps. 
America had to pull the drowning man 
out of the water and talk about it later. 

This experience has led to progress and 
great accomplishment. We have learned 
more than some of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the antipoverty program 
had hoped. 

Greater opportunities for millions of 
Americans depend on how we build on 
our experience: On enlarged resources 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
strengthen and expand programs that 
have shown great promise and to con- 
tinue the development of new and bet- 
ter techniques; on tightened administra- 
tion of those programs so that the poor 
receive the maximum benefits, at the 
lowest cost to the American taxpayer. 

THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1967 

I recommend that the Economic Op- 
portunity Act be amended: 

First. To help local community action 
agencies define their purpose more pre- 
cisely and improve their planning, audit- 
ing, and personnel systems, 

The purpose and functions of com- 
munity action agencies should be made 
more explicit: in their relationship to 
State, county, and municipal authorities, 
in planning, coordinating and providing 
services, and in community involvement 
and innovation. 

Strict rules should be established to 
govern the pay, selection, and accounta- 
bility of community action personnel. 
Personnel systems should embody merit 
features and set the highest standards 
of conduct and efficiency. 

The provisions in existing law pro- 
hibiting partisan political activities 
should be retained and strengthened 
wherever possible. 

Auditing requirements now in the law 
should be expanded and improved. 

Second. To give public officials and 
other interested groups in the com- 
munity voice in forming policy for com- 
munity action agencies. 

There should be a requirement for 
representation of local public agencies 
on community action boards, as well as 
representation for the neighborhood 
groups to be served. 

Standards should be set specifically 
defining the powers and duties of com- 
munity action boards. 

The responsibility of the boards for 
policy formulation and control of com- 
munity action programs should be made 
explicit. 

Third. To strengthen the role of the 
States, espécially in rural areas. 

States should be encouraged to assist 
in establishing regional community ac- 
tion agencies in rural areas. 

The joint funding of antipoverty pro- 
grams by Federal and State agencies 
should be encouraged. 72 

Federal funds should be provided so 
that States may give increased planning 
assistance to rural communities. 

Fourth, To encourage more participa- 
tion by private enterprise. 

The obligation of community action 
agencies to design and conduct pro- 
grams with full participation by the 
private sector should be made explicit. 

A closer relationship should be devel- 
oped between employers, unions and the 
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new work-training programs, with more 
individual attention to trainees in on- 
the-job training programs. 

Fifth. To use the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act to encourage welfare recipients 
to become self-sufficient. 

Job Corpsmen, Neighborhood Youth 
Corpsmen, and others engaged in work 
and training under this Act should be 
given greater incentives to work, by al- 
lowing them to earn more without a cor- 
responding loss of welfare assistance to 
their families. 

Sixth. To give new direction and mo- 
mentum to the programs in rural areas. 

A new position of Assistant Director 
for Rural Affairs should be established to 
coordinate and strengthen programs af- 
fecting the rural poor. 

Seventh. To strengthen the Economic 
Opportunity Council in the coordination 
of antipoverty activities of Federal agen- 
cies. 

The Council’s role in helping to im- 
prove coordination among Federal pro- 
grams related to the antipoverty effort 
should be more clearly spelled out. 

These changes will make the adminis- 
tration of the program more effective. 
But improved administration is not 
enough. More people must be reached. 
The gap between promise and real op- 
portunity is still broad. Additional funds 
must be provided if we are to make gen- 
uine progress in attending to our unfin- 
ished. business. 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate $2.06 billion for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for fiscal 1968—a 25- 
percent increase over fiscal 1967. 

COMMUNITY ACTION 

The purpose of community action is to 
encourage those who need help to help 
themselves. 

A community action agency should 


provide a voice in planning programs to 


mayors, local business and labor leaders, 
the citizens to be helped, teachers, 
lawyers, physicians—all those who give 
their time and efforts to relieve poverty 
in their communities and who know well 
the needs of their neighbors. It may be 
established as a private, nonprofit corpo- 
ration or ‘created by local government. 
Each agency analyzes the problems its 
community faces and develops a strategy 
for its antipoverty, self-help effort. This 
strategy may include any combination 
of Federal, State, and local programs 
which will assist the poor in their fight 
against poverty, ` 

Community action agencies should de- 
vote their energies to self-help measures 
and new initiatives that will advance 
their communities in the war against 
poverty. To be effective, it is essential 
that they be nonpartisan and totally dis- 
engaged from any partisan political ac- 
tivity. This administration, the National 
Advisory Council on Economic Opportu- 
nity and, I am confident, the Congress, 
will be constantly alert to the danger of 
partisan political activity and will take 
the necessary steps to see that it does not 
occur. 

LEGAL SERVICES 

To be poor is to be without an ad- 
vocate—in dealing with a landlord, a 
creditor, or a government bureaucrat. 
It is to be subjected to the hostility or in- 
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difference of society, without redress. It 
is to be exposed to frustration and delay, 
without relief. 

The legal services program offers free 
legal assistance in civil matters to people 
who otherwise could not afford an at- 
torney. The program provides—in 
ghettos, on Indian reservations, in 
migrant camps, and in rural counties— 
lawyers for the poor in eviction and con- 
sumer credit cases, in administrative ac- 
tions and in hundreds of other encoun- 
ters involving their legal rights. 

The program has the wholehearted 
endorsement of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the National Bar Association, 
and the National Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion. With the help of these associa- 
tions, legal services are now being pro- 
vided in 44 of the Nation’s 50 largest 
cities and in some rural areas. 

I have asked the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to strengthen 
these efforts and to expand the services 
available to smaller towns and rural 
areas. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
MULTISERVICE CENTERS 


To be poor in a city is to spend long 
hours and precious dollars for carfare in 
search of assistance. The employment 
service may be in.one part of town, the 
social security office in another, welfare 
offices, veterans assistance, adult literacy 
training, medical care or housing aid in 
others. 

To be poor in a rural area is to travel 
many miles in hope of finding assist- 
ance—often fruitlessly. The services 
needed are too often in another county 
or only in a big city. 

-The fragmentation—and the unavail- 
ability—of services imposes great hard- 
ship upon the poor. Often it. denies 
them the comprehensive help that can 
provide security, and the chance to stand 
on their own two feet before their fellow 
men. 

We are trying a variety of methods for 
providing these services more effectively. 
Hundreds of neighborhood centers have 
been created: some are referral agencies, 
others house a complex of services drawn 
from existing programs. In rural areas 
centers have been established to serve 
multicounty areas. Our goal is to de- 
velop within each community the most 
effective means to deliver the services so 
desperately needed at the lowest cost to 
the taxpayer. 

I have asked the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and other Federal depart- 
ments, to expand and strengthen the 
development of neighborhood multi- 
service and multicounty centers in the 
coming fiscal year. These centers have 
become the focal point of many local 
efforts in their attack on poverty, and I 
expect that local communities will seek 
some $120 million for them in fiscal 1968. 

HEALTH CENTERS 

To be poor is to be without adequate 
medical care: 

One-half of all women who have their 
babies in public hospitals have received 
no prenatal care at all. 

More than 60 percent of poor children 
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with disabling handicaps are not receiv- 
ing any medical care. 

Sixty percent of all poor children never 
see a dentist. 

The chance of a child dying before the 
age of 1 is 50 percent higher for the 
poor. 

The chance of dying before reaching 
the age of 35 is four times greater for 
the poor. 

The poor man, making $2,000 a year 
or less—in many cases because of previ- 
ous illness—will lose twice as many work- 
ing days from illness as the man who 
makes $7,000 or more. 

In health centers, located where the 
poor live, medical care can be effectively 
proyided for those who need it most. 
Where appropriate, the health centers 
are linked to neighborhood multiservice 
centers so that the individual citizen can, 
obtain in one place a wide range of 
needed services. 

The Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will encourage local communi- 
ties to establish additional health centers 
in the coming fiscal year, so that up to 
50 will be in operation by the end of 
fiscal 1968. i * 

UPWARD BOUND 

When a child’s potential for success 
in life is lost, the Nation as well as the 
child is the loser. When a bright mind 
is dimmed by successive failures in 
school, and the despair failure brings, the 
community suffers as much as the stu- 
dent himself. 

Upward Bound seeks out poor rural 
and urban youngsters whose talents are 
undeveloped. They are given intensive 
individual attention and the best train- 
ing our education system can offer so 
that they can develop their talents to 
the full reach of their individual ca- 
pacity. 

Two hundred and twenty-four public 
and private universities and private sec- 
ondary schools are taking part in Up- 
ward Bound this year. More than 20,- 
000 poor young men and women are to- 
day headed for high school graduation 
and college study through Upward 
Bound. We estimate that 78 percent of 
these youngsters—as compared to 8 per- 
cent of poor youth generally—will go on 
to college. i 

Applications for Upward Bound far ex- 
ceed, the funds presently available. 
Those funds must be increased—for 
America needs the trained and com- 
petent citizens these poor children can 
become. 

My budget includes sufficient funds for 
Upward Bound to benefit more than 30,- 
000 young men and women in fiscal 1968. 

FOSTER GRANDPARENTS 


Children in orphanages and homes for 
the retarded need the patient care of 
older men and women. Older Amer- 
icans need the sense of usefulness that 
a child’s dependence can bring. 

The foster grandparents program 
Meets these needs for more than 2,000 
older Americans and 5,000 children. 
These foster grandparents are given 
training and relatively substantial in- 
creases in their incomes for visiting, 
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teaching, and caring for children who 
need them. 

The Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, will expand this program next year. 

HEADSTART AND HEADSTART FOLLOWTHROUGH 


I have already submitted to the Con- 
gress my recommendations to improve 
educational opportunities for children 
who need them most of all—the children 
of the poor. 

For thousands of children in ghettos 
and pockets of rural poverty, in migrant 
labor camps and on Indian reservations, 
the Headstart program has “replaced the 
conviction of failure with the hope of 
success.” This fiscal year, Headstart will 
provide summer opportunities for about 
500,000 children and a full-year program 
for nearly 200,000 children. 

We must not lose the precious momen- 
tum children gain from Headstart by re- 
turning them to substandard schools, 
We must provide the followthrough nec- 
essary to vitalize the first years of their 
grade school experience. We must in- 
volve more parents and increase the serv- 
ices of teachers, teachers’ aids, doctors, 
and counselors for disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the early grades. 

For this reason, I have recommended 
the Headstart followthrough program. 
My budget recommendations to the Con- 
gress include $472 million for Headstart, 
including funds for the new Headstart 
followthrough program to sustain the 
progress Headstart has made. 

With these funds, we will strengthen 
the year-round Headstart program and 
begin to plan and operate Headstart fol- 
lowthrough programs for up to 200,000 
children coming into the first grades. 

NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


At a critical period in their lives, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has given 
some 800,000 young men and women 
from both rural and urban America a 
chance to succeed as adults. It has 
helped them work their way through 
school, return to school, or prepare for 
useful employment. 

My budget recommendations provide 
$321 million for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps in fiscal 1968 to: 

Give 195,000 young people the chance 
to stay in school. 

Help 90,000 young people return to 
school or prepare for jobs. 

Provide summer jobs for 190,000 
young people. 

3 JOB CORPS 

If the attack on poverty is to mean 
anything, it must reach all the poor— 
including those whose educational ex- 
perience and past behavior make them 
difficult to teach, motivate, and dis- 
cipline. 2 

The Job Corps is a response to that 
moral imperative. Its success must be 
. the difficulties of its 


There are 113 Job Corps centers in 
America. More than 60,000 youths have 
passed through them in the last 2 years. 

For some, the Job Corps experience 


was too short to matter significantly. 


For others, there was only time enough 
to have a physical examination, or to 
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learn to read a little or to add a column 
of figures. But even this was a gain for 
the young who, on the average, enter 
the Job Corps at a fourth grade reading 
level and have never seen a doctor or 
dentist. 

For most, the Job Corps has meant a 
chance to be a productive—and taxpay- 
ing—citizen: 26,000 hold jobs earning an 
average of $1.71 per hour; 4,500 are back 
in school to complete an education they 
have been motivated to seek; 3,500 are in 
the armed services. Many of them had 
been previously rejected because they 


failed to meet medical or educational 


standards. 

The Job Corps does not benefit only 
those it serves. It has developed educa- 
tional materials now being used by 84 
schools across America. Its volunteers 
have worked on conservation and beau- 
tification projects, and public facility 
improvements. The Job Corps youths, 
who are themselves poor, send more than 
$1 million home to their families each 
month. 

While the Job Corps has used the best 
talents of industry and of universities to 
design the program and operate the cen- 
ters, many problems remain. Costs must 
be reduced and discipline improved. in 
fiscal 1968, the estimated full-year cost 
for a Job Corpsman in established cen- 
ters will be about $6,700—down from an 
average cost of about $8,400 during the 
last half of fiscal 1966. This sum will 
cover food, clothing, transportation, 
medical and dental care, pay and allow- 
ances, as well as the cost of training and 
education. 

The experience wë have gained thus 
far will permit tighter cost controls, 
firmer discipline, and more effective re- 
cruitment and placement. The Job 
Corps in fiscal 1968 will be even more 
effective in reaching those young people 
for whom the road to productive and re- 
sponsible lives is the longest and hardest: 

My budget recommendations include 
$295 million for the Job Corps program 
in fiscal 1968—to educate, train, and re- 
new the hopes of some 50,000 young men 
and women. 

4 VISTA 

By this June, more than 4,000 Volun- 
teers in Service to America—VISTA 
volunteers—will be in the field, They 
will be living and working in the hol- 
lows of Appalachia, on Indian reserva- 
tions, in migrant camps and city 
slums—to teach skills, care for the sick 
and help people to help themselves. 

My budget recommendations for fiscal 
1968 include $31 million for the VISTA 
program. 

No matter how dedicated or skillful, 
4,000 volunteers cannot accomplish the 
thousands of tasks that require attention 
in America’s poor neighborhoods. Nei- 
ther can a massive flow of dollars and 
new programs. We will continue to 
search for ways to enlist still more Amer- 
icans in part- and full-time service to 
their fellowman. 

OPERATION GREEN THUMB 


Hundreds of older unemployed and 
retired farmers and rural workers have 
gained in income and in dignity, while 
contributing to the safety and beautifica~ 
tion of State highways, schools, parks, 
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and rural towns through projects like 
Operation Green Thumb. They have as- 
sisted their disadvantaged neighbors to 
improve their homes and have added 
their skills to enhance neighboring com- 
munities. 

I have asked the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in cooperation 
with the Secretaries of Labor and Agri- 
culture, to expand this activity and to 
develop new ways to provide meaningful 
public service opportunities for the elder- 
ly in rural areas. 

RURAL LOAN PROGRAM 


The special rural loan program of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity will as- 
sist 13,000 families this year to improve 
their farms and carry on small busi- 
nesses. Hundreds of other poor families 
will be helped to increase their produc- 
tion and marketing capacity by loans 
made to rural cooperative associations. 

My budget recommendations provide 
for $32 million in loans under this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1968. 

A CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


A thriving national economy is critical 
to our antipoverty effort. Through pri- 
vate initiative and wise economic policy, 
our economy is meeting its fundamental 
test of producing revenue and employ- 
ment. 

It has not always been so. In the 
period from 1957 to 1959, 1.9 million 
Americans, new to the job market, sought 
work. One million of them could not 
find jobs. Despite prosperity, unem- 
ployment increased. 

In the last 3 years, 4 million Americans 
joined the work force for the first time; 
5.25 million jobs were added to the econ- 
omy. Unemployment was reduced by 
1.25 million. 

But economic policy and unprece- 
dented prosperity have -not reached 
thousands of men and women who live 
in the Nation’s slums. The Secretary of 
Labor has investigated the unemploy- 
ment situation in slums and found that: 

Unemployment rates in the slums are 
three times the national average. 

Large numbers of people work a few 
hours of the week, unable to find the full- 
time work they seek. 

Large numbers work full time at pov- 
erty wage levels. 

Nearly one-third of those who should 
be employed at self-supporting wages 
are not. 

Neither a high performance economy 
nor traditional training and employ- 
ment services have been able to reach 
these men and women. Some need spe- 
cial counseling and training. Others 
need special health and educational as- 
sistance. All need followup assistance 
until they are permanently placed in a 
stable job. Even after that, they may 
need special attention during their first 
weeks of employment. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor 
and the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, with the assistance 
of other Federal agencies, to begin imme- 
diately a special program using all avail- 
able resources to provide concentrated 
oe to those with the greatest 
need. 

This program will enlist the active 
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support and cooperation of business and 
labor organizations at the local level; 
provide a wide range of counseling, 
health, education and training services 
on an individual basis; provide the fol- 
low-up assistance necessary to insure 
that a job once obtained will not quickly 
be lost; use local community action agen- 
cies as the focal point wherever prac- 
ticable. * 

I recommend that the Congress appro- 
priate $135 million under the Economic 
Opportunity Act to support this program 
to train and put to work up to 100,000 
slum residents next year. These funds, 
together with existing programs, will en- 
able us to provide the special counseling 
and personal attention necessary to reach 
these impoverished Americans. 

This will be a tough objective to meet. 
But we pledge to make every effort to 
achieve it. 

WAGE GARNISHMENT 

Hundreds of workers among the poor 
lose their jobs or most of their wages 
each year as a result of garnishment pro- 
ceedings. In many cases, wages are gar- 
nished by unscrupulous merchants and 
lenders whose practices trap the unwit- 
ting workers. 

I am directing the Attorney General, 
in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Office of 
Economie Opportunity, to make a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of wage 
garnishment and to recommend the steps 
that should be taken to protect the hard- 
earned wages and the jobs of those who 
need the income most. 

PERSEVERANCE 
Poverty cannot be eliminated over- 
‘night. It takes time, hard work, money, 
and perseverance. 

It has been only 2 years and 3 months 
Since we decided to embark upon a con- 
centrated attack on poverty. We have 
made progress. But victory over poverty 
will not quickly or cheaply be won. 

We do not have all the answers. But 
we have given a great many people—very 
young children, restless teenagers, men 
without skills, mothers without proper 
health care for themselves or their 
babies, old men and women without a 
purpose to fill their later years—the op- 

» portunity they needed, when they needed 
it. in a way that called on them to give 
the best of themselves. 

Millions more Americans need—and 
deserve—that opportunity. The aim of 
this administration is, and will be, that 
they shall have it. 

I urge the Congress to examine these 
programs carefully, to evaluate their ac- 
complishments, and then to support 
them fully with the funds necessary to 
do the job. 

IIT: IMPROVING THE CONDITIONS OF URBAN LIFE 

The needs for jobs and job training, 
for special education and health care, 
for legal assistance, are all urgent in the 
life of the poor. Most often they exist 
together in the urban slum—isolated 
from the city of which they are a part. 

I shall not elaborate on these condi- 
tions. They are familiar to everyone 

who has looked candidly at the Ameri- 
can city. So are some of the things that 
should be done about them. 

In the past few years, we have made a 
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heavy investment in improving the con- 
ditions of life in the cities. Federal aid 
to cities and their citizens has been 
steadily rising—from grants and direct 
loans of $3.9 billion in 1961 to $10.3 bil- 
lion in 1968. 

But some of the most promising urban 
programs are today only authorizations 
on the statute books. The 89th Con- 
gress made them law. It remains for the 
90th Congress to give them life. 

MODEL CITIES 


The model cities program, enacted last 
year, is an attempt to focus a variety of 
aids—physical and social—on the prob- 
lems of the slums and to enlist private 
and local support to rebuild the blighted 
areas of America’s cities. 

It is a comprehensive approach to 
human problems—involving jobs, educa- 
tion, health facilities, housing. 

Fulfilling the purpose Congress pro- 
claimed last year is a necessity. We have 
inspired the hopes of large and small 
cities in every State. We have generated 
in local communities a commitment to 
excellence as they plan for the future. 

I strongly urge the Congress to appro- 
priate the full amount it has authorized 
for model cities in fiscal 1968: $12 mil- 
lion for additional planning grants; $400 
million for supplemental grants to be 
used in carrying out local model city 
programs; $250 million for urban renewal 
projects in the model cities. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


The 89th Congress authorized the rent 
supplement program to enable poor fam- 
ilies to live in decent, privately owned 
housing. 

Only families whose incomes are so 
low that they are eligible for publicly 
owned housing can receive rent supple- 
ments—and then only if they are dis- 
placed from their homes by govern- 
mental action or a disaster, are elderly or 
physically handicapped, or occupy sub- 
standard housing. 

With low-rent housing in short supply, 

it is more important than.ever to stimu- 
late construction by private enterprise 
and nonprofit organizations. The rent 
supplement program authorizes pay- 
ments that make the construction of 
low-rent units attractive for builders, 

Last year the Congress provided funds 
to get.this program underway. This year 
it must be expanded. 

I urge the authorization of an addi- 
tional $40 million for the rent supple- 
ment program in fiscal 1968. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

For many American families, home- 
ownership is a source of pride and Satis- 
faction, of commitment to community 
life. 

Some families with low but steady in- 
comes have become the owners of decent, 
modest homes. Their well-maintained 
homes are often in the midst of slum 
areas, They are frequently surrounded 
by substandard homes owned by ab- 
sentee landlords, where poor families pay 
rent in amounts much higher than would 
have been required for ownership of a 
modest home. 

We must learn how best to help low- 
income families own their own homes. 

I have directed the Secretary of Hous- 
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ing and Urban Development to carry out, 
within existing authority, a low-income 
housing-ownership pilot program, so 
that these lessons may be learned and 
converted to public policy on a broad 
scale. 

I am authorizing the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to use $20 million 
of its funds to support this program. 

The program will— 

Identify low-income families with the 
potential to build an ownership equity 
in a home. - 

Provide guidelines to assure the eco- 
nomic soundness of their investment. 

Explore a program to insure low- 
income families against mortgage de- 
faults and foreclosures that result from 
loss of health or economic recession. 

Encourage ownership equity to be ac- 
quired through self-help in the construc- 
tion of homes. 

New and rehabilitated housing, single- 
family homes and apartment structures 
should be included in the program. All 
forms of ownership should be explored 
single-family homes, cooperative, and in- 
dividual apartments. 

PROTECTING THE SLUM CHILD 

The knowledge that many children in 
the world’s most affluent nation are at- 
tacked, maimed, and even killed by rats 
should fill every American with shame. 
Yet this is an everyday occurrence in the 
slums of our cities. 

There is no excuse for this national 
disgrace. The rats’ food supply can be 
eliminated. Garbage can be collected. 
Harborages can be eliminated. Build- 
ings can be made ratproof. As this can 
be done, it must be done. 

To help America’s cities wipe out this 
threat to their people’s health and safe- 
ty, I recommend the Rat Extermina- 
tion Act of 1967, to launch a major pro- 
gram of rat control and eradication. I 
will ask the Congress to provide $20 mil- 
lion to initiate this effort in fiscal 1968. 

Under this act, as part of the broader 
program of community development, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, will help cities: Es- 
tablish house-by-house, block-by-block 
extermination programs in rat-infested 


_neighborhoods, provide special concen- 


trated code enforcement assistance to 
eliminate rats from city slums, provide 
public education campaigns for residents 
of slum areas, help provide better gar- 
bage collection, eliminate harborages, 
and take on the necessary self-help 
measures to protect against rats; build 
on the experiences in Chicago and De- 
troit, where slum residents were trained, 
mobilized and given the tools to conduct 
a major attack on rats in their infested 
tenements. : 
URBAN HOUSING REHABILITATION 

Franklin D. Roosevelt said long ago 
what is still true today: 

American industry has searched the out- 
side world to find new markets but it can 
create on its very doorstep the biggest and 
most permanent market it has ever had, 


Rehabilitation is the key to many of 
our successful urban renewal programs. 
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It is crucial to the success of the model 
cities program. 

I intend to call together an outstand- 
ing group of private citizens from across 
the country—from business and labor, 
government, and the building industry— 
to examine every possible means of 
establishing the institutions to encourage 
the development of a large-scale efficient 
rehabilitation industry. 

I will ask this group of outstanding 
Americans to find the best ways to tap 
the enormous market that exists in re- 
building our cities and to bring the most 
modern systems and the most advanced 
technology to this urgent task. 

GRANTS FOR METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

Unless metropolitan development is 
orderly, the public’s money will be wasted 
on public facilities—schools, hospitals, 
police and fire stations—that are obso- 
lete before they are even completed. 

Last year the Congress authorized a 
new program of 20-percent grants to 
support orderly development by local 
communities, working cooperatively in 
metropolitan areas. These Federal in- 
centive grants supplement 10 other Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs that help 
finance transportation facilities, water 
and sewer facilities, recreational and 
other open space areas, libraries, and 
hospitals. 

I urge the Congress to provide $30 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968 for this essential 
program. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION 

The life of a city depends on an ade- 
quate transportation system. 

Inefficient transportation increases the 
costs of local industry, and the prices 
paid by consumers in local stores. It 
robs the community’s citizens of their 
leisure time and comfort. It penalizes 
the physically handicapped and those too 
poor to own a car. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide $230 million in advance funds for 
fiscal 1969 for the construction and im- 
provement of urban mass transportation 
systems. 

To improve public transportation sys- 
tems and to reduce traffic congestion, I 
recommend legislation to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation, under the 
Federal highway program, to participate 
in the cost of acquiring land and develop- 
ing public parking facilities on the out- 
skirts of large cities. This authority 
would enable the Secretary to promote 
the multipurpose use of space over and 
under expressways and to develop areas 
alongside of highways for parking 
terminals. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Less than one-tenth of 1 percent of our 
total research and development expendi- 
tures in Government have been: devoted 
to the field of housing and urban affairs. 
Yet, 70 percent of our citizens live in 
urban areas. 

This failure to apply scientific re- 
sources and methods to an area of such 
vital importance to American life cannot 
be permitted to continue. 

Today, we can give only partial, in- 
sufficient answers to such basic questions 
as how to build better housing at lower 
cost, but how to move people more rap- 
idly at less cost in congested urban areas. 
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This year, I ask that we move to build 
a basic foundation of urban knowledge— 
in three ways: 

First, I recommend legislation to au- 
thorize a new Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for research, technology, and 
engineering. 

Under the new Assistant Secretary, an 
Office for Urban Research, Technology, 
and Engineering will be established along 
lines that have proven successful in other 
agencies of Government. The new Office 
will also serve as a source of information 
for State and local governments and for 
private industry. 3 

Second, I am asking the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to en- 
courage the establishment of an Insti- 
tute of Urban Development as a separate 
and distinct organization. Such an or- 
ganization would look beyond immediate 
problems and immediate concerns to fu- 
ture urban requirements, and engage in 
basic inquiries as to how they may be 
solved. 

Third, I recommend: $20 million in fis- 
cal 1968 in funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for general research; an increase 
from $13 to $18 million for other studies 
and experimentation in the fields of 
housing, urban development, and urban 
transportation. 

IV. PROGRAMS FOR THE RURAL POOR 


Men have argued the merits of provid- 
ing jobs in rural areas to stem the flow of 
people into the cities, as against provid- 
ing jobs and training on arrival or train- 
ing for jobs prior to departure. Whatever 
the “correct” answer may be to this ar- 
gument, it seems clear to me that condi- 
tions of impoverishment in rural Amer- 
ica continue to exist and must be relieved 
to the extent we know how to relieve 
them. 

We have taken a number of actions 
25 will, in time, produce effective re- 
sults: 

A National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty has been established and 
will submit its report and recommenda- 
tions to me at the end of the year. 

I have asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to review all existing Federal 
programs to insure that rural areas re- 
ceive an equitable share of their bene- 
fits. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
given responsibility to identify develop- 
ment problems in rural areas which re- 
quire the cooperation of various Federal 
departments, so that these programs 
may be better coordinated and duplica- 
tion eliminated. 

But much more needs to be done. 

PLANNING AIDS FOR MULTICOUNTY AREAS 

This is no longer a nation of small 
towns and communities which can de- 
velop independently. Improved trans- 
portation and modern communications 
have created a larger concept of commu- 
nity. Its boundaries are not marked by 
any arbitrary political lines, but by the 
commuting distance to available jobs. 

Many States have recognized this, and 
have established multicounty planning 
and development areas. Others are do- 
ing so. In many cases, rural community 
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action agencies—organized on a multi- 
county basis—serve the same purpose. 

But many rural communities lack the 
means to form multicounty development 
districts. Many lack the personnel 
trained in planning broad social and eco- 
nomic programs. Others lack the re- 
— to enable them to plan effective- 


I recommend that the Congress amend 
the Housing Act of 1954 and authorize 
$20 million to provide: 

Grants to States by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development of up 
to two-thirds of the cost of technical as- 
sistance to and comprehensive planning 
by official multicounty planning agencies 
in nonmetropolitan areas, including 
multicounty community action agencies. 

Technical assistance to the multi- 
county planning agencies by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

INCREASING OUR PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


For many rural areas, a relatively 
small public investment will return sub- 
stantial increases in opportunity for the 
local people. 

I recommend legislation to remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loan authority 
for rural community water and waste 
disposal systems. 

Eliminating the existing! $450 million 
limitation on lending authority for this 
program will permit more rapid com- 
pletion of the water and waste disposal 
systems rural America needs for eco- 
nomic development. 

I also recommend legislation to ex- 
pand the provisions of the existing loan 
programs to permit farmowners or their 
tenants to shift the entire use of farm- 
land with adequate recreation potential 
from agricultural production to income- 
producing recreation enterprises, as part 
of comprehensive land-use plans for 
rural and neighboring urban areas. 

This program would permit better use 
of scarce land resources, provide better 
opportunities for some farmers now us- 
ing poor farmland for crop purposes, and 
furnish urgently needed recreation fa- 
cilities for our population. 

MIGRANT FARMWORKERS 


Migrant farmworkers are among the 
forgotten Americans. Their wages are 
low, their employment uncertain, and 
their housing and working conditions 
deplorable. Though their needs are 
great, they often find it impossible to ob- 
tain social services available to other 
poverty-stricken Americans. 

Because of residency requirements, mi- 
gratory farmworkers are barred in many 
States from receiving public assistance, 
vocational rehabilitation, and other wel- 
fare services. Disabled workers and their 
families are often not served—even when 
otherwise eligible—because of their rela- 
tively brief period within a State. 

I recommend a five-point program for 
these forgotten Americans: 

First. Legislation to provide 90-per- 
cent Federal reimbursement for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for disabled 
migratory farmworkers. The Secretary 
of Labor will develop a system for iden- 
tifying migratory farmworkers who 
would be considered for benefits under 
this program. 

Second. Amendments of the public as- 
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sistance law to authorize pilot projects to 
provide temporary public assistance and 
other welfare services for migratory 
farmworkers and their families, who are 
now barred by residence requirements 
from receiving these services. 

Third. A 25-percent increase—from 
$28 to $35 million—in funds to provide: 
Special educational services for more 
than 170,000 migrant children; health 
services for about 280,000 migratory 
workers and their families; an expanded 
self-help housing program for the con- 
struction of 2,000 housing units. 

Fourth. Amendment of the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws to provide benefits 
for workers employed on large commer- 
cial farms. 

Fifth. Extension of social security ben- 
efits to 500,000 farmworkers by reducing 
from $150 to $50 the amount which must 
be earned from a single employer each 
year. 

V. FINISHING THE NATION'S BUSINESS 


It is difficult for most Americans to 
understand what it is to be desperately 
poor in today’s affluent America. More 
than half our population was born after 
1940. Less than half can remember the 
depression on the farms of the twenties, 
or the breadlines of the thirties. “The 
Grapes of Wrath” is ancient literature— 
not a living record—to most Americans. 

Yet for more than 31 million Ameri- 
cans, poverty is neither remote in time, 
nor removed in space. It is cruel and 
present reality. It makes choices for 
them. It determines their future pros- 
pects—despite our hope and belief that 
in America, opportunity has no bounds 
for any man. 

Poverty was universally tolerated un- 
tila century or so ago. But like disease, 
war and famine, it gained nothing in 
acceptability because it was prevalent. 
As soon as men saw that they might 
escape it, they fought and died to escape 
it. 

Poverty denies to most of those born 
into it a fair chance to be themselves, to 
be happy in life. Federal funds or serv- 
ices, and the opportunities they provide, 
cannot permanently free a man from the 
trap of poverty if he does not want to be 
free. He must use the ladders that cir- 
cumstance, native ability, and his Na- 
tion may create. 

Let it be said that in our time, we 
pursued a strategy against poverty so 
T 
Self. 

Let it be said that in our time, we 
offered him the means to become a free 
man — for his sake, and for our own. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Warre House, March 14, 1967. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Sargent Shriver is a remarkable man. 
Through salesmanship unequaled in 
Washington, in my judgment, he got the 
Peace Corps going and did much to as- 
sure the program’s success. With the 
Peace Corps in solid shape he took on 
the responsibility of leading the war on 
poverty as the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. For many 
months he held both positions—a de- 
manding task but not beyond Shriver's 
capabilities. He occasionally ran out of 
time, I am told, but never out of talent. 
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As the war on poverty has become the 
massive task that is required to remove 
this cancer from our society, Shriver has 
concentrated on this effort—and with 
considerable success. Better direction 
and tighter administration. is being 
brought to the antipoverty program by 
the day. 

President Johnson’s continued high 
confidence in Shriver's ability and capac- 
ity was never better illustrated than in 
his recent message to the Congress on 
America’s unfinished business—urban 
and rural poverty. In addition to the 
further challenge given OEO, just take 
a look at the associated assignment given 
Shriver as Director: 

To work with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in the further 
development of neighborhood centers for 
the poor; 

To work with the Secretary of HUD, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and with the Attorney General 
to promote better and greater job oppor- 
tunities and placement for the poor; 

To work with the Secretary of Labor 
and the Attorney General to study the 
problems of wage garnishment as they 
affect the poor; 

To work with the Secretary of HUD 
in the development of a pilot program of 
rat control and eradication—a serious 
and terrifying problem in the slums of 
our cities; 

To work with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the development of new serv- 
ices for the rural poor; and 

To consult with the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of HEW to study the feasibility 
of a nonprofit Migrant Manpower Cor- 
poration to serve the needs of migrant 
laborers. 

The fight against poverty demands a 
massive attack, of course, and this is a 
massive load for one man. But I have 
no fears that Sargent Shriver is the man 
for the job, and I wish him well. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr, President, Pres- 
ident Johnson has today challenged all 
thoughtful Americans in forwarding to 
the Congress his message outlining a 
strategy against poverty. As a conser- 
vationist, I look upon this important 
message as the single most significant 
conservation message of this generation. 
President Johnson has identified the 
needs to and the means for the wise use 
of some of our material resources in order 
to benefit our most precious resource— 
human beings. How can we do less than 
what the President has requested? 

I am especially heartened to note the 
recognition that we must try to do more, 
for example, with the Job Corps pro- 
gram. In doing more, we must strive to 
find ways to be more effective for less 
pa trainee cost. I believe we can do 

This message goes to the heart of ur- 
gent people needs. Young people. 
Older people. Rural people. Urban peo- 
ple. It is significant because it recog- 
nizes the need for us to build on the 
already tested concepts of the past and 
to look for research and development of 
new systems for the future. 

This message is a landmark challenge 
to private enterprise and government at 
all levels to join forces in combining 
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talents, tools and thinking to solve mu- 
tually. held problems. 

I look forward to joining forces with 
Members of the Congress in helping ful- 
fill the promises of earlier legislation in 
applying and extending these ideas and 
programs as embodied in the President’s 
thoughtful and timely message. 

URBAN AND RURAL POVERTY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
rise to endorse President Johnson’s re- 
quest to the Congress for a continued, 
strong attack on the evil forces of pov- 
erty in our society. In his message on 
America’s unfinished business: urban 
and rural poverty the President makes 
an impressive case for an even greater 
effort than has been made to date 
through. the Office of Economic Oppor- 


‘tunity and its programs. 


I was pleased particularly with the 
President’s emphasis on the Headstart 
program, and his recommendation’ of 
followthrough efforts, as well as the at- 
tention given in his talk to the problems 
of rural poverty. 

As the President pointed ‘out, more 
than 500,000 preschool children from 
poverty areas and depressing home con- 
ditions Will benefit this year from Head- 
start projects set up to give them the 
early training, attention, and health care 
they need to start school on the same 
foot with their classmates: Some 200,- 
000 young children will participate in 
similar programs the year around. 
Last summer—you will recall—more 
than 500,000 young, disadvantaged chil- 
dren benefited from Headstart. For 
those—and for those who will partici- 
pate this year—President Johnson has 
asked the Congress for a followthrough 
program which will insure that the early 
accomplishments of Headstart are main- 
tained. 

In urging a followthrough program 
the President said: 

We must not lose the precious momentum 
children gain from Head Start by returning 
them to substandard schools. 


His recommendations in this area—as 
well as his other proposals—deserve our 
prompt and sympathetic consideration. 

The President’s call for an increase in 
State technical and planning assistance 
to rural areas will make it possible for 
more counties and cities to unite in re- 
gional action against the causes of pov- 
erty. His recommendation of an Assist- 
ant Director of OEO for Rural Affairs 
focuses new attention on the poverty 
problems in these areas. 

The task is great and difficult—but we 
must, as the President has asked, get on 
with the job. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today 
the President of the United States has 
made an urgent request of Congress. 
He has asked the Congress to reaffirm 
by continuing and strengthening the war 
on poverty, its historic commitment not 
only to the poor among us, but also to 
the social health of the entire Nation. 

The entire Nation deserves and needs 
this continuing congressional commit- 
ment and its support. 

Today the war on poverty is at a 
crossroads. One road points in the 
direction of disillusionment and despair. 
To travel this road by cutting back on 
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programs that symbolize the growing ex- 

pectations of those Americans who have 

never before had a fair chance in life, is 
to invite a dangerous national reaction. 

Inevitably, mistakes have been made 
during the 2 years of the war on poverty, 
but the successes have been many, 
varied, and effective. The underlying 
concepts are sound. 

This program is not paternalistic, it is 
independent. It is not the dole, nor the 
handout. It stands for self-help. 

It is not based on abstract social 
formulas; it is rooted in local creativity 
and decisions; in the individualism that 
we prize as our American birthright. 

This is a pragmatic, tough-minded 
program, and its gets concrete results. 

Mr. President, I urge this body to give 
its unstinting support to the war on 
poverty in this crucial time of national 
decision. 

On a related subject, yesterday it was 
my privilege to attend an impressive 
ceremony at the White House, relating 
to the Headstart program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks some excerpts from the note- 
worthy and excellent remarks made 
upon that occasion by Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. <9 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts’ FROM THE REMARKS OF SARGENT 
SHRIVER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY, HEADSTART (CEREMONIES, THE 
WETTE House, MARCH 13, 1967 
We are here this morning for two rea- 

sons:—to celebrate a significant victory in 
the “war against poverty” and to launch a 
new campaign for America’s children, 
The significant victory we celebrate is, of 
course, “Head Start.” The new campaign is 
to extend the benefits of Head Start“ to all 
poor children and to their parents: — three 
million poor children of whom 50% probably 
have neyer even heard of “Hi Start.“ 

The task is formidable. But our past vic- 
tories give us every reason to hope for future 
success, 

It was only two years and two months ago 
that we launched Head Start“ in this same 
room under the inspirational guidance and 
sponsorship of our gracious hostess, Mrs. 
Johnson. We had big ideas. We hoped to 
enroll 100,000 children in an unprecedented 
summer program. 

Most of the “experts” on children said it 
couldn't be done. There was too little time, 
too few teachers, too little space, too few 
books and teaching materials, and too few 
doctors, too few nurses. 

The “experts” advised us to try for 10,000, 
not 100,000 children. 

And you all know what happened 

We ended up with 561,000 Head Start chil- 
dren that first summer. And since then 1,- 
488,000 children have joined “Head Start.” 

Why? How could this have happened—so 
fast? No one was forced into Head Start“ 
No one drafted. 

There was, of course, Dr, Julius Richmond’s 
brilliant direction of the program. There 
was . Johnson's energetic, far-sighted 
leadership as Honorary National Chairman. 
And’ there were hundreds of skillful admin- 
istrators and managers. But, are these 
unique? Is Head Start the only program so 
favored? „Obviously not. Then what is the 
answer? 

1 suggest the answer is simple: 
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We let the American people do it them- 
selves! 

Washington paid for it—but the people 
ran it: .And I don’t mean educators, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants or chiefs—I mean the 
people, plain, ordinary American citizens, 

Today, for example, 55% of all Head Start 
children are attending classes in private, 
non-profit institutions. They are not in 
public or parochial schools. 

The American Optometric Association— 
Luci Baines Nugent's Volunteers for Vision,” 
gave more than 100,000 free optical exams. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics sup- 
Plied more Taa 200 pediatricians as Con- 
sultants. 

The American Dental Association mobilized 
its members, helped to write the guidelines 
and prepare special materials for dentists. 

More than 250,000 private citizens worked 
for “Head Start” free-of-charge. 

And the accomplishments are breath- 
taking: 

98,000 children with eye defects discovered 
and treated. 

90,000. children with bone and joint dis- 
orders discovered and treated. 

7,400 children menaly x retarded discovered 
and referred for special han: 

2,200 active cases of TB discovered and 
treated. 

900,000 dental cases discovered with an 
average of 5 cavities per child. 

740,000 children discovered without vacci- 
nations against polio and then immunized 
by “Head Start.” My 

More than 41,000,000—not vaccinated 
against measles, and then immunized by 


Head Start.” 


Forty per cent of these children are white, 
English-speaking—20% are white Spanish- 
speaking—40% are Negro. Which proves an- 
other significant point:— 

Poverty is color blind.—a lesson of special 
meaning in the Deep South. 

In Mississippi we shall have 33,000 chil- 
dren in “Head Start” come June 30th—all of 
them in biracial programs—the first biracial 
activities in Mississippi history. The “ex- 
perts“ said that, too, could not be achieved. 


But Mississippi leaders, white and black, 


have done it,—working together, through 
new, private, not-for-profit groups. 

What's the point of it all? To take care 
of a million or two million children? Yes— 
but much more than that. 

The point is to prove once again to the 
American people that they can accomplish 
miracles—if they work together—poor and 
rich—educated and unlettered— amateurs 
and professionals. 

That's what we mean by local Community 
Actlon—the national program of which 
“Head Start“ is a part. 

500,000 parents have participated in “Head 
Start” along with their children—right in 
the classrooms. That may be the largest 
adult education program in the country. At 
the, very least it’s a new PTA—the PPTA— 
the Poor Parents” teachers’ association. 

And as a, further result of this newly 
awakened community interest we have new 
recruits in the “war against poverty.” ‘The 
University of Louisville has 154 students 
studying ‘child development this year as 
against 17 last year! A New York State uni- 
versity has 1,200 applicants for 200 openings. 
Even four states have inaugurated kinder- 
garten for all. 

Where is all this activity leading us? It is 
taking us toward an America where no one 
will see what I saw last summer in Colorado 
Springs in the basement of the Congrega- 
tional Church, 

A birthday party for a new 65-year-old 
Head Start recruit—where the teachers baked 
the cake and the little child couldn't eat 
it . . . because his teeth hurt so much he 
couldn't bite. 

Is it too much to ask the richest nation in 
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history to make sure that every child can eat 
his own birthday cake? 
I think not. You think not. But our job 


Is to convince all Americans, or at least 51% 


of them, 

This wonderful movie “Pancho” will help 
us tell our story. But you—every one of you 
in this room—must work to get this movie 
distributed and shown. We need to reach 
at least 10,000,000 people with Pancho's mes- 
sage. 

We are pleased that four or five states will 
soon start kindergarten. But there are still 
twenty-three states with no kindergarten 
classes, 

We are pleased that our new Neighborhood 
Health Centers will soon be bringing medical 
care to thousands of poor people heretofore 
unreached. But still millions of American 
women will bear children this year without 
any prenatal or post natal care—their chil- 
dren will receive no visits from pediatricians. 
America’s infant mortality rate will continue 
higher and deadlier than Sweden’s or Eng- 
land’s or Belgium’s, or Switzerland's, or Ger- 
many’s. Why should “they” be ahead of us? 

By the year 2000—ten thousand or more 
astronauts may well fiy through outer 
space—but 80 billion human beings will 
make the 9-month inner space voyage 
through the womb. Yet we spend more on 
the technology of space than on the technol- 
ogy of birth. We know more about outer 
space than inner space. Over the years we 
have spent more research money on preg- 
nant cows than on pregnant women, So, 
as a nation we have no grounds for com- 
placency. We have lots still to do. But we 
can do it—as long as we work not as spe- 
cialists but as humanists, not as profession- 
als but as amateurs—lovers, that is, of man- 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson has presented a compas- 
sionate and intelligent message on our 
major social problems—both in the city 
and on the farm. 

The President has dramatized these 
problems in poignant and human terms, 
and he deserves the support of Congress 
and all Americans in carrying out this 
program, 

His request for a concentrated effort 
at training and employing up to 100,000 
slum residents deserves. particular sup- 
port and attention because jobs—not 
handouts—are what the men and women 
of the slums need and want most. 

Both this concept and others that ap- 
pear in the President’s message—such as 
the Institute for Urban Development, 
homeownership for lower-income fami- 
lies, public service employment, and an 
urban rat control program—were dis- 
cussed last year during hearings before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization. The President's en- 
dorsement of the proposals is striking 
evidence that the public interest is best 
served when a spirit of cooperation and 
communication exists between the exec- 
utive branch and the Congress. 

President Johnson has requested full 
funding for the model cities program. 
Certainly, this is the least we can do, 
and his request deserves the full sup- 
port of Congress. 

He has also requested legislation to 
establish a new Assistant Secretary in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for Research, Technology, 
and Engineering. A nation undergoing 
rapid urbanization requires a substantial 
investment in research and development 
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in man’s most basic need: housing and 
a decent environment. This research 
and technology effort should be funded 
this year, and the Institute of Urban De- 
velopment should be established as 
quickly as possible. 

The President’s message is a respon- 
sible response to our current problems. 
But we are a rapidly changing society, 
and it will take many years of commit- 
ment and action to achieve our long- 
range goal: a decent environment and 
full opportunity for all our citizens. 

The President has pointed the way—he 
has begun the process. We in the Con- 
gress must follow through. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in legis- 
lative session, the message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States on poverty be 
jointly referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare and the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 11 O'CLOCK AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the order of March 9, 
1967, that the Senate, in executive ses- 
sion, stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock a:m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 15, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14, 1967: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term of 5 
years expiring June 5, 1967, vice Byron D. 
Woodside. 

Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1972. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 14, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
you are the salt of the earth—Matthew 
5: 12. 13. 

O God and Father of mankind, who 
art above us yet within us, far off yet very 
near —nearer than breathing and closer 
than hands and feet—we bow in Thy 
presence with hearts filled with grati- 
tude because Thou hast been so wonder- 
fully good to us. 

We are what we are and we have what 
we have not because we deserve them, 
but because Thy goodness hast blessed 
our days, and Thy spirit hast led us along 
the way. 

OXItI——418—Part 5 
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We thank Thee for these men and 
women who are giving themselves in real 
and deep devotion to our country, who 
are seeking to put justice above injustice, 
good will above ill will, principle above 
prejudice and liberty above license. May 
they continue to have ‘the courage of 
their convictions and in these crucial 
days fail not man nor Thee. 

Bless our Nation with Thy favor and 
these leaders with Thy spirit. Together 
may we be channels for peace and for 
prosperity in our world. In the Master’s 
name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1177. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a judgment against the United States 
recovered. by the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenal Tribes of Indians of the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana; 

S. 1191. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation in Colorado; and 

S.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to provide for 
the administration and deyelopment of 
Pennsylvania Avenue as a national historic 
site. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COUN- 
SEL PURSUANT TO HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 376 


The SPEAKER, The Chair desires to 
announce that he has, pursuant to the 
provisions of House Resolution 376, ap- 
pointed, as special counsel, Hon. Bruce 
Bromley, of New York. 

The Chair might add, parenthetically, 
that this appointment meets with the 
unanimous approval of all Members who 
were named as defendants in the legal 
proceedings. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 


TION—PERMISSION TO SIT DUR- 


ING DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Library of Congress of the 
Committee on House Administration be 
permitted to sit during debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION—PERMISSION. TO 
SIT DURING DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit during debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of making an- 
announcement regarding the program. 

Mr. Speaker, we announced last week 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
would call up today sundry bills and 
resolutions which had been unanimously 
reported from that committee and had 
passed the House also, I believe, last year. 
I have been advised by the committee 
that the distinguished chairman of that 
committee must appear before the Com- 
mittee on Rules at this time. He Has 
two important bills pending which we 
hope to call up later in the week, the so- 
called interest equalization bill and the, 
investment credit bill. As a result bg 
may not be able to call up the ; 
mous-consent bills today. If not, they 
will be called up at a later date. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to make the 
further announcement that I haye in- 
formation that perhaps the message on 
the Economic Opportunity Act may be 
up today. Since there is no legislation, 
we may be on special orders at the time, 
but if the message does come up, I should 
like to advise the Members, so they will 
know that even though special orders 
are commenced, we may read the mes- 
sage and have it properly referred at 
that time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished. gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this comes 
as quite a shock to some of us who did 
our homework last night. I have here 
21 bills, which have been studied; anno- 
tated, and are ready. Does the gentle- 
man mean to imply that the Committee 
on Rules is meeting now, while the House 
is in session? $ 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is my- 
understanding that, of course, the House 
grants that committee the privilege to 
meet while the House is in session. They 
have numerous important measures. be- 
fore them, and I believe it is not un- 
common that they should meet at this 
time. I believe it would expedite the 
business of the House to let the commit- 
tee proceed with the consideration of 
very important bills by that committee, 
because these other bills are bills which 
can be brought up at a later date, and 
they will be brought up in the near fu- 
ture if postponed today. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
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man will yield further, the emphasis on 
“very important” bills is relative to one’s 
point of view, of course. Does the gentle- 
man, the majority leader of the House, 
expect to bring the investment tax credit 
bill on the floor tomorrow, to program 
it if, indeed, a rule is granted by the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr, ALBERT. We hope that we can 
announce tomorrow that that bill will be 
ready for floor consideration; and with 
the cooperation which we will, of course, 
have, if he is ready, from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, we may have that bill 
up Thursday or later this week. We do 
hope to do that. 

I say to the gentleman, all of these 
unanimous-consent bills are important 
bills, and I am sure that any preparation 
the gentleman has made with respect to 
them, since he is one of the most atten- 
tive Members in the House, will be just 
as available to the House later this week 
or next week. 

Mr, HALL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I as- 
sure the gentleman I will keep my pow- 
der dry. 

Mr. ALBERT. I know the gentleman 


Mr. HALL. In the meantime, it poses 
quite a dilemma. One hates to be tossed 
from horn to horn, as to whether to 
break up the meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee or allow it to progress on the one 
hand, or whether to have another one 
of these oft-messaged releases from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue come 
down and reserve the roilcall for then. 
Obviously we do not have a quorum 
present, is, indeed, a dilemma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I state to the gentle- 
man that if the message gets here—I do 
not know whether it will or not—before 
we are ready to adjourn, we will read it. 
The gentleman certainly would be 
within his rights at that time to call for a 
orari, That is why I am notifying the 

ouse. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO SIT WHILE HOUSE IS IN SES- 
SION TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular. Af- 
fairs may sit while the House is in ses- 
sion today; during debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 7 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means desires to do so, I ask unanimous 
consent that for his committee he may 
have until midnight tomorrow night to 
file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT BILLS FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I see that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee- on Ways and Means and the 
distinguished ranking member of that 
committee have come to the floor and 
they advise that they are ready to pre- 
sent these bills now notwithstanding my 
earlier remarks. I also see the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL] here, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT BILLS FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. “MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the. gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to advise the Members of 
the House that all of the bills that will 
be called up today are bills that were re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the last Congress by 
unanimous consent, as well as in this 
Congress. 

In addition thereto, Mr. Speaker, all 
of these bills which we propose to call 
up for consideration today, with the ex- 
ception of some minor changes, changes 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes] and I will discuss and ex- 
plain, were passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives by unanimous consent dur- 
ing the last Congress, and that applies 
to all of them. 

Mr. “BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished chairman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has previously stated, there has been 
no change in the substance of any of 
the bills from the substance and the 
manner in which they passed the House 
last year. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON BE- 
HALF OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, THE RANKING MINORITY 
MEMBER, THE AUTHORS e 
TAIN BILLS 


Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Byrnes] and I, plus the 
author of each bill, be permitted to ex- 
tend remarks in connection with the 
passage of each of the bills considered 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


DUTY-FREE TREATMENT OF 
DICYANDIAMIDE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 286) to 
permit duty-free treatment of dicyandi- 
amide pursuant to the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, which was unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. ’ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 286 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
purposes of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, sections 201 (b) (1) (relating to limit 
on decrease in duty) and 253 (relating to 
staging requirements) of such Act shall not 
apply with respect to dicyandiamide provided 
for in item 425.40 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 286 is to authorize the President 
to eliminate the duty on imports of di- 
cyandiamide pursuant to his trade agree- 
ment authority. The bill, which was 
introduced by our colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, the Honorable 
HA.e Bocos, is identical to H.R. 16077 of 
the 89th Congress as passed by the 
House on October 21, 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means is advised that dicyandiamide 
is used mostly to make melamine, which 
in turn is reacted with formaldehyde to 
make plastics used principally in the 
manufacture of moldings—mainly table- 
ware—laminates, and coatings, - Di- 
cyandiamide is not produced in the 
United States, but is obtained princi- 
pally from a Canadian plant which is the 
only producer of this product in North 
America. Most of our imports of this 
product come from Canada, Japan, and 
Norway. 

There is presently imposed on imports 
of dicyandiamide a rate of duty of 101% 
percent ad valorem, and the maximum 
that the rate of duty on dicyandiamide 
could be reduced by the President pur- 
suant to his trade agreement authority 
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under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
would be 5 percent ad valorem in grad- 
ual stages over a period of 4 years. 

The bill provides that section 201(b) 


(1)—relating to limit on decrease in’ 


duty—and section 253—relating to stag- 
ing requirements—of the Trade Expan- 


sion Act of 1962 shall be inapplicable’ 


with respect to dicyandiamide provided 
for in item 425.40 of the tariff schedules 
of the United States. In essence, this 
authorizes the elimination of the duty— 
or reduction to a rate under 50 percent 
of the July 1, 1962, rate—without stag- 
ing. However, no such agreement could 
be made before the requirements of 
chapter 3—relating to requirements con- 
cerning negotiations—title II of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, have been 
met. 

Favorable reports on H.R. 286 were 
received by the committee from the De- 
partments of Treasury, State, Commerce, 
and Labor, as well as an informative re- 
port from the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
and the Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in recommending its 
enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 286, 
& bill to permit duty free treatment of 
dicyandiamide pursuant to the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. Although I urge 
favorable action on this measure, I will 
not make any statement at this time. 
When similar legislation was before the 
House last fall, I made a statement 
which appears on pages 28566-28567 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, 
part 21, and this statement is equally 
applicable to H.R. 286. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
on motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


DUTY ON CERTAIN NONMALLEABLE 
IRON CASTINGS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 653) to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with re- 
spect to the rate of duty on certain non- 
malleable iron castings, which was re- 
ported unanimously to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. f 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 653 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
schedule 6, part 4, subpart A of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amended by striking out item 
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662.20 and inserting in lieu thereof the 


following: 


“ 1662. 18] Other: 

Cast iron (except 
malleable cast 
iron) parts, not 
alloyed and not 
advanced be- 
yond cleaning or 
normalizing by 
heat treatment, 
and machined 
only for the 
removal of fins, 
gates, sprues, 
and risers, or for 
the determina- 
tion of the 
porosity of the 
casting, or to 

mit location 


10% ad 


val. 
662.20 11800 35% ad 
ad val. val. 


(b) Item 674.51 of such schedules is 
amended by inserting before the comma im- 
mediately after “cleaning” the words “or 
normalizing by heat treatment” and by strik- 
ing out “or to permit location in finishing 
machinery” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“or for the determination of the porosity of 
the casting, or to permit location in finish- 
ing machinery, or painted only for protection 
from oxidation”. 

Src. 2. (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b), the amendments made by the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall apply with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
collector of customs concerned on or before 
the 120th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the entry or withdrawal 
of any article— 

(1) which was made after August 30, 1963, 
and before the day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which the amount of 


duty would be smaller if the amendments 


made by the first section of this Act applied 
to such entry or withdrawal, shall, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 514 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any other provi- 
sion of law, be liquidated or reliquidated as 
though such entry or withdrawal had been 
made on the day after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That (a) schedule 6, part 4, subpart A of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S. O., sec. 1202) is amended by striking 
out item 662.20 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


„662. 180 Other: 
Cast fron ment 
ma llea ble cast 
iron), parts, not 
alloyed an 
not advanced 
beyond clean- 
ing or normal- 
izing by heat 
treatment, and 
machined only 
for the removal 
of fins, gates, 
sprues, and 
rs, or for 
the determina- 
tion of the 
porosity of the 
casting, or to 
rmit location 
finishing 
machinery, or 
inted oniy 
r protection 
from oxidation | 3% ad 


Other 11 5% 
ad 
val. 


662. 20 
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(b) Item 674.51 of such schedules 18 
amended by inserting before the comma im- 
medlately after cleaning“ the words or 
normalizing by heat treatment” and by 
striking out or to permit location in finish- 
ing machinery“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, or for the determination of the 
porosity of the casting, or to permit location 
in finishing machinery, or painted only for 
protection from oxidation”, 

Sec. 2. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
collector of customs concerned on or before 
the 120th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the entry or withdrawal of 
any article— 

(1) which was made after August 30, 1963, 
and before the day after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which the amount of 
duty would be smaller if the amendments 
made by the first section of this Act applied 
to such entry or withdrawal, 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any 
other provision of law, be liquidated or re- 
liquidated as though such entry or with- 
drawal had been made on the day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading of the 
committee amendment). Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the committee amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the pending bill is to restore to 
certain unfinished nonmalleable cast- 
iron machine parts the tariff rate which 
was applicable to such parts immediately 
prior to the effective date of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States; that is, 
August 31, 1963. H.R. 653 as reported to 
the House is identical to H.R. 13116 of 
the 89th Congress as passed by the House 
on October 21, 1966. 

Unfinished nonmalleable cast-iron 
parts were dutiable under a general pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act of 1930.at the rate 
of 3 percent ad valorem. The general 
provision for cast iron castings was not 
continued in the tariff schedules of the 
United States because it was ambiguous 
in certain respects. In the tariff classi- 
fication study preceding the adoption of 
the tariff schedules, the Tariff Commis- 
sion- made a survey to determine the 
major imports which were being afforded 
the 3-percent tariff treatment, and 
created special provisions for such cast- 
iron products in order to continue the 
substance of the past tariff treatment. 
No special provision was created to cover 
the aforementioned unfinished parts. 
Moreover, the special provision for un- 
finished nonmalleable parts for machine 
tools excludes such parts as are advanced 
by normalizing by heat treatment. Such 
unfinished cast-iron parts are dutiable 
under TSUS item 674.52 or 674.53, at 20 
or 14 percent ad valorem, respectively. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been informed that significant im- 
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ports of articles falling within this tariff 
classification description and the ex- 
panded tariff classification description 
were made prior to August 31, 1963, the 
effective date of the tariff schedules of 
the United States, and were subject to a 
3-percent duty. Testimony before the 
committee indicated that there is now a 
substantial amount of import trade in 
such articles. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is of the opinion that the 3-percent tariff 
rate should be restored to the products 
covered by H.R. 653, which was intro- 
duced by our colleague on the committee, 
the Honorable MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, of 
Michigan, and the committee is unan- 
imous in recommending enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 653, a 
bill to amend the tariff schedules of the 
United States with respect to the rate 
of duty on certain nonmalleable iron 
castings. Although I urge favorable ac- 
tion on this measure, I will not make 
any statement at this time. When sim- 
ilar legislation was before the House last 
fall, I made a statement which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
112, part 21, page 28570, and this state- 
ment is equally applicable to H.R. 653. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be engrossed. and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
oto to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DUTY TREATMENT OF BAGPIPES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 664) to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that 
bagpipes and parts thereof shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R, 664 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) title 
I of the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff Schedules 
of the United States; 28 F.R., part I, page 
359, Aug. 17, 1963) is amended by striking 
out item 725.24 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


N Wood- wind instru- 
ments: 


725.244 Bagpipes Free — 98 

val. 

726.25)  Other.............. 15% 40% 
val val. Y 


(b) Title I of such Act (Tariff Schedules 
of the United States; 28 F.R., part II, page 
360, Aug. 17, 1963) is amended by striking 
out item 726.70 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

2 Parts of wood-wind 
instruments; 

726. 700 Parts of bagpipes...| Free 


720. 72 Other 


Mee 
we sa 
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Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to articles which are entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
on or after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 664 is to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States to make duty 
free the importation of bagpipes and 
parts thereof. The bill, which was in- 
troduced by the Honorable CHARLES A. 
Gusser, of California, is identical to 
H.R. 1035 of the 89th Congress, as passed 
by the House on October 11, 1966. 

The bagpipe is a reed musical instru- 
ment of great antiquity.. It is said to 
have been introduced into Britain by 
the Romans, and its use and development 
spread to Scotland and Ireland, where 
it became identified with the life of the 
people, particularly the residents of the 
Scottish Highlands. In recent years, 
the bagpipe has become increasingly 
popular in the United States, where 
numerous bagpipe bands have been or- 
ganized in various parts of the country. 

Bagpipes are presently dutiable under 
the provision for woodwind instruments 
in item 725.24 of the tariff schedules. 
Parts of bagpipes are provided for under 
item 726.70. The column 1—most- 
favored-nation—rate for both bagpipes 
and parts thereof is presently 15 percent 
ad valorem. The column 2—statutory— 
rate is 40 percent ad valorem. The bill 
does not affect the column 2 rate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been advised by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce that there is no known commer- 
cial production of bagpipes in the United 
States. 

Favorable reports on H.R. 664 were 
received by the committee from the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Commerce 
and Labor, as well as an informative re- 
port from the Tariff Commission. The 
Committee on Ways and Means is unani- 
omus in recommending enactment of the 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 664, a 
bill to provide for the duty-free admis- 
sion of bagpipes into the country. Bag- 
pipes are musical instruments that are 
becoming increasingly popular in the 
United States. They are being used more 
and more by school and college bands, as 
well as many other groups in our society. 

Although the U.S. Tarif Commission 
and the Department of Commerce have 
advised the committee that they know of 
no commercial production of bagpipes in 
the United States, the present tariff 
schedule imposes minimum duty of 15% 
ad valorem on bagpipes coming into this 
country. The committee has received fa- 
vorable reports from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce and Labor 
on this legislation. The bill is unani- 
mously recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

In order to make more readily available 
to groups interested in using bagpipes, I 
recommend passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fascet.] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the bag- 
pipe is a very ancient instrument; said 
to have been introduced by the Romans 
in England. From England the instru- 
ment was introduced into Ireland and 
Scotland. Through the centuries the 
sounds of bagpipes have accompanied 
feuds on the Scottish heath, marching 
revolutionaries in Ireland, and marching 
bands in parades and celebrations in 
those countries as well as here in Amer- 
ica. The unforgettable sight of the 
kilted bagpipers marching has added 
color and excitement to countless festive 
occasions in this country. The haunt- 
ing, indescribable sound of the bagpipes 
playing summons in each of us a sense 
of the mystery of antiquity. We know, 
when the bagpipes have passed, that we 
have lived through a few moments of his- 
tory, preserved for us in its purest es- 
sence. 

With the increase in leisure time in 
recent years, interest in bagpipe playing 
has grown to sizable proportions. Since 
bagpipes are not manufactured in this 
country, the 15 percent ad valorem tariff 
on bagpipes protects no one and places 
an unfair burden on the growing number 
of bagpipe players here. Because the re- 
moval of the tariff on bagpipes can cause 
no economic harm, and in the hope that 
more Americans might enjoy the blood- 
stirring music of the bagpipes, I give my 
firm support to the removal of the tariff. 

Last year the House of Representatives 
passed a similar bill to remove the tariff 
on bagpipes. The bill was being consid- 
ered in the Senate when the session 
ended, but we have again today the op- 
portunity to express our good will to 
the bagpipers of this country by rectify- 
ing a situation which is unnecessary at 
best. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 664 to 
achieve this end. 

The bill was-ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TAX-FREE WITHDRAWAL OF N 
UNFIT FOR BEVERAGE USE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1282) to provide for the 
withdrawal of wine from bonded wine 
cellars without payment of tax, when 
rendered unfit for beverage use, which 
was unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1282 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
5362. of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to removal of wine from bonded 
wine céllars) , as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof, the following: 

„d) WITHDRAWAL Free oF Tax or WINE 
AND WINE Propucrs UNFIT FOR BEVERAGE 
Use.—Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may deem necessary to 
protect the revenue, wine, or wine products 
made from wine, when rendered unfit for 
beverage use, on which the tax has not been 
paid or determined, may be withdrawn from 
bonded wine cellars free of tax. The wine or 
wine products to be so withdrawn may be 
treated with methods or materials which 
render such wine or wine products suitable 
for their intended use. No wine or wine 
products so withdrawn shall contain more 
than 21 percent of alcohol by volume, or be 
used in the compounding of distilled spirits 
or wine for beverage use or in the manufac- 
ture of any product intended to be used in 
such compounding.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, beginning in line 4, strike out 
“, as” and all that follows down through line 
6, and insert: “is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection:” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the pending bill is to provide for the 
tax-free withdrawal from bonded wine 
cellars of wine and wine products, when 
rendered unfit for beverage use. As re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, H.R. 1282, which was 
introduced by the Honorable B. F. SISK, 
of California, is identical to H.R. 6413 
of the 89th Congress, which was passed 
by the House on October 7, 1966. 

Present law imposes an excise tax on 
the withdrawal of wine from a bonded 
wine cellar at rates varying with the al- 
coholic content of the wine and based on 
the natural or artificial carbonation of 
the wine. However, wine may also be 
withdrawn from bonded wine cellars 
free of tax for use in the production of 
vinegar and for certain other limited 
purposes. Present law permits a draw- 
back of all but $1 of tax per gallon in the 
case of distilled spirits where they are 
rendered unfit for beverage use, but no 
comparable provision is provided under 
present lawin the case of wines. 

H.R. 1282 will permit the use of wines 
withdrawn tax free in nonbeverage 
products, such as food flavoring, and will 
alleviate economic problems in some 
cases by helping to dispose of fruit sur- 
pluses. i 

To guard against evasion of the al- 
coholic beverage taxes, the bill provides 
that wines withdrawn tax free must be 
rendered unfit for beverage use before 
their withdrawal. “Unfit for beverage 
use” in this case means the same as when 
that term is used in the Internal Revenue 

‘Code in the case of drawbacks of tax on 
distilled spirits. 

The bill excludes from coverage wines 
containing more than 21 percent alcohol. 
This is provided because it is believed 
that the inclusion of higher alcohol con- 
tent wines might result in attempted di- 
version for beverage use and, addition- 
ally, because it is felt that a tax exemp- 
tion of these higher alcohol content wines 
might, because of their resemblance to 
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distilled spirits, place persons now using 
distilled spirits in nonbeverage products 
at a competitive disadvantage. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated no objection to this legislation, and 
it is expected that only a negligible reve- 
nue loss will result from its enactment. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in recommending the passage 
of H.R. 1282. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
my bill, H.R. 1282, which would provide 
for the withdrawal of wine from bonded 
wine cellars without payment of tax, 
when rendered unfit for beverage use. 
I would first of all like to express my ap- 
preciation to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, especially the 
chairman, for their fine work and co- 
operation. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, our present 
laws do not contain any provision for 
use of wine for nonbeverage purposes. 
Provisions similar to those proposed in 
H.R. 1282 are now effective for industrial 
alcohol and distilled spirits. This bill 
proposes that wine that is denatured and 
rendered unfit for beverage use be per- 
mitted to be withdrawn tax free. If this 
is allowed, it will open new markets for 
wine throughout the country in food, 
pharmaceuticals, livestock food, and 
other fields. Such a provision would not 
involve any loss of revenue. 

Our entire grape industry is seriously 
in need of new markets. This is being 
gradually accomplished in the case of 
raisins and other grape products, 
through extensive research and market 
development in new fields. Such mar- 
ket development is seriously hampered, 
and I think unnecessarily and unreason- 
ably so, in the case of wine grapes, be- 
cause of the existing tax structure. I 
can see no reason, either from the 
viewpoint of public policy in regulation 
and control, or from the tax revenue 
viewpoint, why this serious obstacle 
should not be eliminated under proper 
and careful regulations as are proposed 
in H.R. 1282. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully solicit my 
colleagues’ support for this legislation. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXCISE TAX ON SHELLS AND 
CARTRIDGES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 1326) to 
amend section 4181 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 relating to the excise 
tax on shells and cartridges, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. =- 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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H.R. 1326 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4181 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the excise tax on shells 
and cartridges) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 


For purposes of this part, the term ‘shells’ 


and the term ‘cartridges’ shall not include 
shells or other devices that contain delayed- 
action explosives and that are chiefly used 
for frightening or herding birds without in- 
juring them.” 

(b) The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply to articles sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 1326 is to amend section 4181 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
empt from the manufacturer's excise tax 
the sale of shells and cartridge shells 
and other devices which contain de- 
layed-action explosives and are chiefly 
used for frightening or herding birds 
without injuring them. The bill, which 
was introduced by the Honorable Burr 
L. Tatcort, of California, is, except for 
a minor clarifying change, identical to 
H.R. 9280 of the 89th Congress, which 
tata by the House on October 21, 
1966. 

Present law imposes an 11-percent ex- 
cise tax on the sale by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer of shells and car- 
tridges. The pending bill would exempt 
from this excise tax bird-scaring-type 
shells and cartridges which are used by 
farmers and others to protect growing 
crops from wild birds, for herding wild 
birds into State and Federal bird sanctu- 
aries, for frightening birds from airports, 
and for other similar purposes. An ex- 
ample of the type shell which this bill 
would exempt is a shotgun shell primed 
with black powder which contains a fire- 
cracker rather than steel pellets in its 
projectile tube.. When fired from a gun, 
the firecracker is propelled a predeter- 
mined distance and explodes with a loud 
report. Obviously, such a shell is use- 


-ful only in frightening game and would 


not be used in hunting. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
of the opinion that devices of the type 
described were not intended to be includ- 
ed under the excise tax imposed on 
ordinary shells and cartridges. 

The Treasury Department has raised 
no objection to this legislation, and the 
Internal Revenue Service has advised 
that no significant administrative prob- 
lems are likely to arise from its enact- 
ment. It is believed that the revenue 
loss resulting from the bill will be 
negligible. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of H.R. 1326. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading o 
the bill. à 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TO AMEND THE TARIFF SCHEDULES 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF CHINESE GOOSEBERRIES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2155) to 
amend the tariff schedules of the United 
States with respect to the classification 
of Chinese gooseberries, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

ER. 2155 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
schedule 1, part 9, subpart B of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amended (1) by striking out “Fresh” 
in item 149.50 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Other fruits, fresh”, and (2) by inserting 
immediately before such item the following 
new item: 


1149.48 | Chinese goose- 


berries (Actinida 
Chinensis 
Planch.), fresh. . 0.75¢ per | 1.25¢ per | 

Ib. Ib. ? 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 2155, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
of Oregon, is to make fresh Chinese 
gooseberries subject to the tariff rate 
equivalent to the general tariff level ap- 
plied to berries rather than the tariff 
level applied to “other” fruits. Specifi- 
cally, the bill would change the tariff 
rate from 17.5 percent ad valorem to 0.75 
cents per pound. This bill is identical to 
H.R. 16160 of the 89th Congress, which 
was passed by the House on October 21, 
1966. 

The fresh Chinese gooseberries covered 
by the bill, which are unlike the common 
American gooseberry in physical appear- 
ance, were historically traded as berries, 
and they are botanically classified as 
berries. Such berries are believed to 
have originated in China as is suggested 
by their botanical name, Actinidia Chin- 
ensis. Imports of the berries, which are 
now primarily from New Zealand, are 
small in volume, are relatively high in 
price, and do not directly compete with 
any domestic product. 

In recent years Chinese gooseberries 
have been exported from New Zealand 
under the designation “Kiwi fruit,” in 
order to associate the product with New 
Zealand. Because of this appellation, 
there has developed a trade acceptance 
of the Chinese gooseberries as fruit 
rather than as berries, and they have 
been held technically classifiable for 
tariff purposes as nonenumerated fresh 
fruit. The Committee on Ways and 
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Means believes that the tariff rate appli- 
cable to Chinese. gooseberries should be 
more in line with those rates generally 
applicable to fresh berries than the rates 
generally applicable to fresh fruit, and 
is unanimous in recommending: enact- 
ment of H.R. 2155 to accomplish this 


purpose. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 TO ALLOW A 
FARMER AN AMORTIZED DEDUC- 
TION FROM GROSS INCOME FOR 
ASSESSMENTS FOR DEPRECIABLE 
PROPERTY LEVIED BY SOIL OR 
WATER CONSERVATION OR 
DRAINAGE DISTRICTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 2767) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a farmer an amortized deduction from 
gross income for assessments for depreci- 
able property levied by soil or water con- 
servation or drainage districts, which 
was unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 2767 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 175(c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to soil and water conserva- 
tion expenditures) is amended by striking 
out the third sentence and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new sentences: 

“Notwithstanding the preceding sentences, 
such term also includes any amount, not 
otherwise allowable as a deduction, paid or 
incurred to satisfy any part of an assessment 
levied by a soil or water conservation or 
drainage district to defray expenditures 
made by such district (1) which, if paid or 
incurred by the taxpayer, would without re- 
gard to this sentence constitute expenditures 
deductible under this section, or (ii) for 
property of a character subject to the allow- 
ance for depreciation provided in section 167 
and used in the soil or water conservation or 
drainage district’s business as such (to the 
extent that the taxpayer's share of the assess- 
ment levied on the members of the district 
for such property does not exceed 10 percent 
of such assessment). For purposes of this 
section, in the case of any property described 
in clause (ii) of the preceding sentence, any 
amount paid or incurred by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year and attributable to 
such property shall be treated as paid or in- 
curred ratably over the taxable year and each 
of the 9 succeeding taxable years.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to assessments levied after 
the date of the enactment of this Act in tax- 
able years ending after such dáte. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker; H.R. 2767 
provides that if a farmer pays an as- 
sessment levied by a soil or water Con- 
servation or drainage district, which is 
attributable to the acquisition by the 
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district of depreciable property, ‘the 
amount paid can be deducted for income 
tax purposes on an amortized basis over 
a 10-year period. Under existing law, 
such payments are not deductible but 
must be capitalized and added to the cost 
of the farmer’s land in respect of which 
the assessment is paid. 

Under present law, a farmer can de- 


duct assessments levied by soil or water 


conservation or drainage districts to the 
extent the assessment covers expendi- 
tures made by the district which the 
taxpayer could have deducted if he had 
incurred them himself. Thus, if the 
assessment is for digging an irrigation or 
drainage ditch, then the assessment paid 
by the farmer would be deductible but, 
as already stated, if part of the assess- 
ment covers the cost of acquiring de- 
preciable property by the district, that 
part is not deductible since a farm- 
er himself could not deduct—except 
through depreciation allowances—the 
cost of acquiring depreciable property. 
As a result, the farmer in a soil and water 
conservation district is treated less fa- 
vorably under existing law from a tax 
standpoint than a farmer who under- 
takes soil and water conservation activ- 
ities for himself. 

H.R. 2767, by allowing a deduction 
over a 10-year period for assessments at- 
tributable to the acquisition of depreci- 
able property by the district, will provide 
the farmer with a deduction roughly 
comparable with what is allowed through 
depreciation when the farmer himself 
buys the depreciable property. The bill, 
which was introduced by our colleague 
in the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Montana, the Hon- 
orable James F. Battin, is identical with 
H.R. 7030 of the 89th Congress, which 
was passed by the House on October 21, 
1966. The Treasury Department has 
stated that it does not object to the bill, 
and the committee is unanimous in 
recommending its enactment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


— u 


RELATING TO THE INCOME TAX 
TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS PURSUANT TO THE 

BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 
1956, AS AMENDED 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4765) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain distribu- 
tions pursuant to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, as amended, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4765 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
1102 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to special rules for income tax 
treatment of distributions pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„(e) CERTAIN BANK HOLDING COMPANIES,— 
This part shall apply in respect of any com- 
pany which becomes a bank holding com- 
pany as a result of the enactment of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to amend the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956’, approved July 1, 1966 
(Public Law 89-485), with the following 
modifications: 

“(1) Subsections (a) (3) and (b) (3) of 
section 1101 shall not apply. 

(2) Subsections (a) (1) and (2) and 
(b) (1) and (2) of section 1101 shall apply 
in respect of distributions to shareholders 
of the distributing bank holding corpora- 
tion only if all distributions to each class 
of shareholders which are made— 

“(A) after April 12, 1965, and 

“(B) on or before the date on which the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System makes its final certification under 
section 1101(e), 
are pro rata, For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, any redemption of stock made in 
whole or in part with property other than 
money shall be treated as a distribution. 

“(3) In applying subsections (c) and (d) 
of section 1101 and subsection (b) of section 
1103, the date ‘April 12, 1965’ shall be sub- 
stituted for the date ‘May 15, 1955’. 

“(4) In applying subsection (d)(3) of 
section 1101, the date of the enactment of 
this subsection shall be treated as being the 
date of the enactment of this part. 

“(5) In applying subsection (b) (2) (A) 
of section 1103, the reference to the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 shall be treat- 
ed as referring to such Act as amended by 
Public Law 89-485.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4765 
provides that in the case of a company 
which became a bank holding company 
as a result of the 1966 amendments to 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
the bank holding company can distrib- 
ute either its banking or nonbanking 
interests to its shareholders without the 
imposition of a tax on the shareholders. 
The bill, which was introduced by the 
Honorable ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, of New 
York, is identical with H.R. 11257 of the 
89th Congress as passed by the House on 
October 7, 1966. 

The Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 made certain corporations bank 
holding companies. In general, bank 
holding companies are corporations 
which own more than 25 percent of the 
stock of two or more banks. In 1956, 
these corporations were compelled by 
law to distribute either their banking 
properties or their nonbanking prop- 
erties. Because they were required to 
make these distributions, Congress at 
that time permitted those distributions 
to be tax free to the shareholders. 
Accordingly, sections 1101 to 1103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, inclusive, were 
then enacted, granting such tax-free 
treatment. The tax-free treatment ap- 
plied only if the property distributed was 
acquired before May 15, 1955. 

Under the 1956 act, a special exception 
was made for a corporation. registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 
1940 or affiliated with a corporation so 
registered. Under this exception, such 
a company was not considered a bank 
holding company even though it held 25 
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percent or more of the voting shares of 
two or more banks so long as it held 
these interests indirectly. This excep- 
tion is removed by the 1966 amendments. 

As a result, at least one corporation, 
Financial General Corp.—an affiliate of 
the Equity Corp., which is a registered 
investment company—is now a bank 
holding company and must dispose of 
either its banking or nonba assets. 
However, a substantial part of cial 
General’s property was acquired after 
May 15, 1955, but before April 12, 1965, 
the date of the introduction of the bill 
which led to the 1966 amendments. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is of the opinion that it is appropriate 
to extend essentially the same type 
of tax-free treatment to corporations 
which become bank holding companies 
by virtue of the 1966 legislation as 
was originally extended to corporations 
which became bank holding companies 
because of the 1956 legislation. 

The relief granted by the bill is also 
consistent with the treatment Congress 
has provided elsewhere when a divesti- 
ture was compelled by law as, for in- 
stance, in the case of distributions 
required to effectuate the policies of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion or the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

As stated above, H.R. 4765 extends the 
tax-free treatment originally provided 
with respect to distributions required by 
the 1956 act to distributions required for 
the first time by the 1966 amendments. 
The property to be distributed tax free 
must have been acquired before April 12, 
1965. However, to be sure that no op- 
portunity for tax manipulation is cre- 
ated, the tax-free treatment is made 
available only if all of the distributions 
made in kind—that is, other than in 


money—are made on a pro rata basis 


to all shareholders. 

The Treasury Department has indi- 
cated that it does not object to this 
legislation, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means is unanimous in recommend- 
ing its enactment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO EXTEND THE TIME WITHIN 
WHICH CERTAIN REQUESTS MAY 
BE FILED UNDER THE TARIFF 
SCHEDULES TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MILLS: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4880) to ex- 
tend the time within which certain re- 
quests may be filed under the Tariff 
Schedules Technical Amendments Act 
of 1965, which was unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
Amterica in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 2 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules Technical Amendments Act of 1965 
(Public Law 89-241; 79 Stat. 933) is amend- 
ed by striking out “on or before the 120th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act,” and inserting in lieu thereof “on or 
before June 80, 1967,”. 


Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 4880 is to continue from February 
4, 1966, until the close of June 30, 1967, 
the time in which importers may request 
reclassification of imports under certain 
lower tariff-rate provisions provided by 
the Technical Amendments Act of 1965. 
The bill is similar to H.R. 13363 of the 
89th Congress as passed by the House on 
October 21, 1966. 

After the tariff schedules of the United 
States were put into effect on August 31, 
1963, certain inadvertent rate increases 
were discovered in the schedules which 
had resulted either from misinformation 
or the lack of appropriate information 
upon which the tariff classification 
rates were based. The Tariff Schedules 
Technical Amendments Act of 1965— 
Public Law 89-241—approved October 
7, 1965, provided for the restoration of 
the lower rates of duty with respect to 
articles covered by such tariff descrip- 
tions. Section 2(b) of that act. pro- 
vided that the changes in rates would 
be retroactive to August 30, 1963, with 
regard to many articles classifia le un- 
der such tariff descriptions, if such arti- 
cles were entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption after that 
date and if the importer would file. with 
the appropriate customs officer & re- 
quest for such changed tariff treatment 
within 120 days after the act was ap- 
proved by the President. The last date 
for applying for this treatment was Feb- 
ruary 4, 1966. 

Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Committee on Ways and 
Means from importers stating that the 
120-day period for requesting reliquida- 
tion of entries covering imports subject 
to the retroactive tariff reductions was 
not sufficient for them to process all of 
their entries. The Department of the 
Treasury, in its favorable report on this 
legislation of February 24, 1967, advised 
the committee that it anticipates no un- 
usual administrative problems should the 
period be extended until the close of June 
30, 1967, as would be provided in H.R. 


4880, which was introduced by our col- 


league on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Honorable Ceci R. Kina, of © 
California. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 


believes that such an extension of the 


filing period is fully justified in this in- 
stance, and is unanimous in recommend- 
ing enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4880, 
a bill to extend the time within which 
certain requests may be filed under the 
Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments 
Act of 1965. Although I urge favorable 
action on this measure, I will not make 
any statement at this time. When sim- 
ilar legislation was before the House last 
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fall, I made a statement which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol 
112, part 21, page 28565, and this state- 
ment is equally applicable to H.R. 4880. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table: 


TO ESTABLISH A WORKING CAPI- 
TAL FUND FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be: discharged from further con- 
sideration: of the bill (H.R. 4890) to es- 
‘tablish a working capital fund for the 
Department of the Treasury, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4890 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
-America in Congress assembled,.That there 
is hereby established a working capital fund 
for the Department of the Treasury, which 
shall be available, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, for expenses and equipment necessary 
for maintenance and operation of such ad- 
“ministrative services as the Secretary of the 

with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, determines may be 
‘performed more advantageously and more 
economically as central services. The capital 
of the fund shall not exceed.$1,000,000 and 
shall consist of the amount of the fair and 


reasonable value of such supply inventories, ` 


equipment, and other assets and inventories 
on order, pertaining to the services to be car- 
ried on by the fund, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may transfer to the fund, less the 
related liabilities and unpaid obligations, to- 
gether with any appropriations made for the 
purpose of providing capital. The fund shall 
be reimbursed, or credited with advance pay- 
ments, from applicable appropriations and 
funds of the Department of the Treasury, 
other Federal agencies, and other sources 
authorized by law, for supplies and services 
at rates which will recover the expense of 
operations, including accrual of annual leave 
and depreciation of plant and equipment of 
the fund. The fund shall also be credited 
with other receipts from sale or exchange of 
property or in payment for loss or damage 
to property held by the fund. There shall 
be transferred into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, as of the close of each 
fiscal year, earnings which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines to be excess to the 
needs of the fund. There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to provide capital for the 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time, a working capital fund method 
of financing for centralized services is 
used by a number of agencies of the 
Government, including the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Interior, Labor, 
State, and the new Department of 
Transportation. The experience of those 
Departments with the working capital 
fund method of financing has demon- 
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strated the value of this method of man- 
aging and financing for services. 

Presently, the Department of the 
Treasury is performing through its sal- 
ary and expenses appropriation for the 
Office of the Secretary various central- 
ized services which benefit a number of 
Treasury bureaus financed by separate 
appropriations. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
believes. that the working capital fund 
established by this bill would bring the 
financing, managing, and accounting op- 
erations of the Treasury Department in 
line with the operation of the other De- 
partments, The fund established by the 
bill would consolidate the Treasury De- 
partment’s operations, place them on a 
more systematic and businesslike basis, 


and assist the Department in present- 


ing a more accurate cost-based budget. 

The working capital fund, which 
would be a revolving fund, would finance 
the central buying of materials, sup- 
plies, labor, and other services, the hold- 
ing and issuing of material and supplies, 
and the processing of materials into 
other forms for use. It would also pro- 
vide a means for accumulating reserves 
to cover the cost of repairing and re- 
placing equipment and the stocking of 
supplies under the most advantageous 
conditions. 

So that the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee may be kept informed of the activi- 
ties of the fund, an annual business- 
type budget would be prepared by the 
Treasury Department for submission to 
the Congress and would be included in 
the President’s budget. The bill also 
places a limitation of $1 million on the 
capital in the working fund. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 


is unanimous in recommending enact- 


ment of H.R. 4890. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4890, 
a bill to establish a working capital fund 
for the Department of the Treasury. Al- 
though I urge favorable action on this 
measure, I will not make any statement 
at this time. When similar legislation 
was before the House last fall, I made 
a statement which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 21, 
page 28565, and this statement is equally 
applicable to H.R. 4890. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 TO PROVIDE RULES 
RELATING TO THE DEDUCTION 
FOR PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS FOR 
CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO ARE 
DIVORCED OR SEPARATED. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6056) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide rules relating to the deduction for 
personal exemptions for children of par- 
ents who are divorced or separated, 
which was unanimously reported to the 
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House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 6056 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 152 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(e) SUPPORT TEST IN CASE OF CHILD oF 
DIVORCED PARENTS, ETC; — 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—If— 

“(A) a child (as defined in section 151(e) 
(3)) receives over half of his support during 
the calendar year from his parents who are 
divorced or legally separated under a decree 
of divorce or separate maintenance, or who 
are separated under a written separation 
agreement to which section 71 (a) (2) applies, 
and : 

“(B) such child is in the custody of one or 
both of his parents for more than one-half 
of the calendar year, 
such child shall be treated, for purposes of 
subsection (a), as receiving over half of his 
support during the calendar year from the 
parent having custody for a greater portion 
of the calendar year unless he is treated, 
under the provisions of paragraph (2), as 
having received over half of his support for 
such year from the other parent (referred 
to in this subsection as the parent not having 
custody). 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE.—The child of parents 
described in paragraph (1) shall be treated 
as having received over half of his support 
during the calendar year from the parent 
not having custody if— 

“(A) (1) the decree of divorce or of sepa- 
rate maintenance, or a written agreement 
between the parents applicable to the tax- 
able year beginning in such calendar year, 
provides that the parent not having custody 
shall be entitled to any deduction allowable 
under section 161 for such child, and 

“(ii) such parent not haying custody pro- 
vides at least $600 for the support of such 
child during the calendar year, or 

„B) (i) the parent not having custody 
provides $1,200 or more for the support of 
such child (or if there is more than one such 
child, $1,200 or more for all of such children) 
for the calendar year, and 

“(ii) the parent having custody of such 
child does not clearly establish that he, pro- 
vided more for the support of such child dur- 
ing the calendar year than the parent not 
having custody. 

For the purposes of this paragraph, amounts 

expended for the support of a child or chil- 

dren shall be treated as received from the 

parent not having custody to the extent that 

such parent provided amounts for such sup- 
rt 


“(3) ITEMIZED STATEMENT REQUIRED.—If a 
taxpayer claims that paragraph (2)(B) ap- 
plies with respect to a child for a calendar 
year and the other parent claims that para- 
graph (2)(B)(i) is not satisfied or claims 
to have provided more for the support of such 
child during such calendar year than the 
taxpayer, each parent shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, an itemized 
statement of the expenditures upon which 
the other parent’s claim of support is based. 

“(4) EXCEPTION FOR MULTIPLE-SUPPORT 
AGREEMENT.—The provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply in any case where over 
half of the support of the child is treated as 
having been, received from a taxpayer under 
the provisions of subsection (c). 
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“(5) ReGULATIONS.—The or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this subsection.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section 152 is 
amended by striking out “subsection (c)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (c) 
or (e)”. 

ioe! 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1965. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “1965” and 
insert “1966”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, H.R. 6056 amends the pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the $600 deduction for depend- 
ents as it applies with respect to the 
children of divorced or separated par- 
ents. The determination, under present 
law, of which parent is entitled to the 
deduction in these cases has become a 
source of constant irritation to taxpay- 
ers and an acute administrative burden 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

H.R. 6056 is, except for an amendment 
moving the effective date forward 1 year, 
identical to H.R, 14363 of the 89th Con- 
gress, which was passed by the House 
during the second session of that Con- 
gress and favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance on Octo- 
ber 18, 1966. 

Under present law, the parent who 
contributes more than one-half of the 
support of a child for a year is entitled 
tu the deduction for the child. The 
problem arises from the difficulties en- 
counteréd in establishing which of the 
divorced or separated parents meets 
this requirement. In many cases, each 
parent honestly believes that he has 
contributed more than one-half of the 
support. The problem is compounded 
because of the ill will which sometimes 
exists between divorced or separated 
parents. In these cases the Internal 
Revenue Service finds itself in the po- 
sition of an unwilling arbiter between 
the contending parents. In addition, 
the handling of these cases is hampered 
by the provisions of present law which 
prohibit disclosure to either parent by 
the Service of information as to the na- 
ture and amount of support the other 
claims to have furnished. 

The frequency with which cases in- 
volving this issue arise each year is sur- 
prisingly. great. The Internal Revenue 
Service has estimated that during a re- 
cent year 5 percent of all income tax 
cases handled at the informal confer- 
ence level of the administrative process 
involved this issue as the principal issue. 

H.R. 6056, which was introduced by 
our colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable MaRTRHA W. 
GRIFFITHS, provides rules under which 
this issue may be resolved on a more 
satisfactory basis. Under these rules, 
the parent having custody of a child for 
the greater period of time during the 
year generally would be entitled to the 
exemption for that year. The bill pro- 
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vides exceptions to this general rule, 
under which the parent not having cus- 
tody—or having custody for the lesser 
period of time—becomes entitled to the 
exemption. Under these exceptions the 
noncustodial parent is entitled to the 
exemption— 

First, if he contributes at least $600 
toward the support of the child and the 
decree of divorce or separate mainte- 
nance, or a written agreement between 
the parents, provides that he is to re- 
ceive the deduction; or 

Second, if he provides more than $1,- 
200 of child support and the parent hay- 
ing custody for the longer period does 
not clearly establish that he provided 
a greater amount of support. 

In determining the amount of sup- 
port provided by each parent for pur- 
poses of these exceptions, amounts ex- 
pended for child support are to be con- 
sidered as received from the parent not 
having custody to the extent he pro- 
vides amounts for this purpose. 

In cases where the parent not having 
custody contributes more than $1,200 of 
support and claims the deduction with 
respect to the child, or children, and 
the parent having custody claims that 
such support was not furnished or claims 
to have provided a greater amount of 
support, the bill provides that each par- 
ent is entitled to receive an itemized 
statement of the expenditures upon 
which the other bases his claim: 

The bill is applicable with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1966. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in emen enactment 
of this legislation. 

The bill as amended was ae to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 TO PROVIDE FOR 
ROUNDING THE AMOUNT OF 
STATE AND LOCAL TAXES FOR 
PURPOSES OF COMPUTING TAX 
ON CIGARS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6058) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
for rounding the amount of State and lo- 
cal taxes for purposes of computing tax 
on cigars, which was unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 6058 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5701(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax on ci- 
gars) is amended by adding after the penul- 
timate sentence the following new sentence: 
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“For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
amount of State or local tax excluded from 
the retail price shall be the actual tax im- 
posed; except that, if the combined taxes 
result in a numerical figure ending in a 
fraction of a cent, the amount so excluded 
shall be rounded to the next highest full 
cent unless such rounding would result in a 
tax lower than the tax which would be im- 
posed in the absence of State or local tax.” 
(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to the removal of cigars on 
or after the first day of the first calendar 
which begins more than 30 days 

after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 6058, concerns the way State and 
local taxes are to be treated when the 
Federal excise tax on a cigar is deter- 
mined. This bill is identical to H.R. 8244 
which was passed unanimously by the 
House on October 21, 1966. The 89th 
Congress adjourned, however, before the 
Senate could take action on the bill. 

As the Members are aware, the Fed- 
eral excise tax on cigars is determined 
under a bracket system in which the rate 
of tax varies with the retail price of a 
cigar. For example, the tax is $2.50 per 
thousand for cigars which are manufac- 
tured to retail for not more than 2% 
cents each. The tax is $3 per thousand 
on cigars which retail at more than 21% 
cents each but not more than 4 cents. 
The tax reaches a top rate of $20 per 
thousand for cigars which retail for over 
20 cents each. 

It is obviously very important for Fed- 
eral excise tax purposes to determine the 
retail price of a cigar in its principal 
market. At one time, this retail price 
was considered to include any State taxes 
that were imposed on cigars. This prac- 
tice had some unfortunate effects. A 
cigar whose principal market was in a 
State that imposed a tax on cigars could 
be pushed into the next higher Federal 
excise tax bracket while a similar cigar 
whose principal market was in a State 
with no tax or a lower tax continued to 
be taxed at the lower Federal rate. In 
1960, Congress sought to end this source 
of competitive disadvantage by providing 
that the retail price for the purpose of 
computing the Federal excise tax was 
not to include the amount of a State 
or local tax imposed upon cigars as a 
commodity. 

It now appears that the discrimination 
we attempted to eliminate in 1960 still 
remains in some cases. This discrimi- 
nation occurs when the State tax on a 
cigar involves a fraction of a cent. When 
a State imposes a fractional cent tax, the 
retailer cannot increase the price of the 
cigar by a fraction of a cent and so he 
raises the price to the next highest full 
cent. This may place the cigar in a 
higher Federal tax bracket. For ex- 
ample, on a cigar manufactured to sell 
for 6 cents the Federal excise tax is nor- 
mally $4 per thousand. But if, as a re- 
sult of a one-half-cent State tax, the re- 
tail price is increased to 7 cents, then the 
price of the cigar excluding the tax is 
614 cents and the Federal excise tax is in- 
creased to $7 per thousand. This is true 
even though the retailer keeps the addi- 
tional half cent and the manufacturer 
continues to receive the same amount for 
the cigar. 

This bill completes the action taken 
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in 1960 by providing that when a State 
or local tax in a cigar’s principal market 
ends in a fraction of a cent, the amount 
of tax that can be excluded is to be 
rounded up to the next full cent. In this 
way, the Federal excise tax will not de- 
pend upon the rates at which States or 
localities choose to tax cigars. 

This rule will not be applied, however, 
if rounding would result in reducing the 
Federal excise tax to a level below that 
which would be imposed in the absence 
of any State or local tax. The provision 
is to be effective with respect to remov- 
als of cigars made on or after the first 
day of the first calendar quarter which 
begins more than 30 days after this bill 
is enacted. 

The Treasury Department has ex- 
pressed no opposition to this bill, which 
was introduced by our colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable SYDNEY HERLONG, of Florida, 
and the committee is unanimous in rec- 
ommending its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 6058, 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide for rounding the amount 
of State and local taxes for purposes of 
computing the tax on cigars. Although 
I urge favorable action on this measure, 
I will not make any statement at this 
time. When similar legislation was be- 
fore the House last fall, I made a state- 
ment which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 21, page 
28565, and this statement is equally ap- 
plicable to H.R. 6058. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO THE INCOME TAX 
TREATMENT OF CERTAIN CAS- 
UALTY LOSSES ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
MAJOR DISASTERS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6097) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain casualty 
losses attributable to major disasters, 
which was unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6097 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That (a) 
section 1231(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “In 
the case of any involuntary conversion of 
property (subject to the provisions of this 
subsection but for this sentence) which is 
attributable to a storm, flood, fire, or other 
casualty designated by the President of the 
United States as a major disaster for the 
purposes of the Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended, entitled ‘An Act to authorize 
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Federal assistance to States anu local govern- 
ments in major disasters, and for other pur- 
poses’ (42 U.S.C. 1855-1855g), this subsection 
shall not apply to such involuntary con- 
version (whether resulting in gain or loss) if, 
during the taxable year, the recognized losses 
from such conversions exceed the recognized 
gains from such conversions.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
November 30, 1964. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 1231 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by inserting after losses“ the first 
place it appears “(including losses not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise)”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in respect of losses sustained 
after the data of the enactment of this Act 
in taxable years ending after such date. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 6097 is to amend the provisions 
of existing law relating to the income 
tax treatment of casualty losses sus- 
tained in a major disaster. The bill, 
which was introduced by our colleague in 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Oregon, the Honorable 
At ULLMAN, provides that if property is 
destroyed or damaged by a storm, flood, 
or other casualty which is designated 
by the President of the United States 
as a major disaster, then, if the losses 
exceed the gains, both the losses and the 
gains will be treated as ordinary for tax 
purposes. 

Under present law, uninsured business 
losses—or those from property held for 
the production of income—arising from 
a fire or other casualty are treated as 
ordinary losses without regard to any 
gains the taxpayer may have. This 
rule is not changed by H.R. 6097. In 
the case of major disasters, the pending 
bill supplements this rule of existing law 
to provide substantially similar loss 
treatment for partially insured busi- 
ness property—or property held for the 
production of income. This loss treat- 
ment also is provided in the case of major 
disasters for losses of personal assets held 
for over 6 months—such as a personal 
residence—whether or not it is covered 
by any insurance. 

In addition, a technical amendment 
makes it clear that uninsured losses 
arising from the destruction—in whole 
or in part—theft, or seizure, or. requisi- 
tion or condemnation of property—used 
in the trade or business or capital assets 
held more than 6 months—are to be off- 
set against gains otherwise treated as 
capital gains except to the extent they 
are specifically excluded from the 
provision. 

The bill is identical with the bill, H.R. 
7502, as passed by the House during the 
89th Congress. That bill was reported, 
with unrelated amendments, by the 
Senate Finance Committee on October 
21, 1966, but the Congress adjourned 
without the Senate having taken any 
action on the reported bill. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of H.R. 6097. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, may I pro- 
ceed for 1 minute to make a statement 
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with reference to seven bills that I am 
about to call up? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
seven bills that were passed last year by 
unanimous consent that would still have 
to be passed by the Congress in order to 
provide the relief contemplated, even 
though we did in the last Congress ap- 
prove the Florence agreement, because 
these matters arose before the effective 
date provided for by the Florence 
agreement, 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF CARILLON 
FOR NORTHFIELD AND MOUNT 
HERMON SCHOOLS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 1566), to provide 
for the free entry of a four-octave caril- 
lon for the use of the Northfield and 
Mount Hermon Schools, East Northfield, 
Mass., which was unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1566 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty a four octave 
carillon for the use of the Northfield and 
Mount Hermon Schools, East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, 

Sec. 2. If the liquidation of the entry has 
become final, such entry shall be reliquidated 
per the appropriate refund of duty shall be 

e. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, immediately after “entry”, 
insert “of the article described in the first 
section of this Act”. 


oe committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the pending bill is to provide for 
the free entry of a four-octave carillon 
for the use of the Northfield and Mount 
Hermon Schools, East Northfield, Mass. 
The bill further provides that if liquida- 
tion of the entry has become final, such 
entry is to be reliquidated and appro- 
priate refund of duty made. 

As reported to the House, H.R. 1566, 
which was introduced by the Honorable 
Sitvio Conte, of Massachusetts, is identi- 
cal to H.R. 13190 of the 89th Congress, 
sa pengon by the House on October 21, 

It is the understanding of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that the 
carillon being imported for the North- 
field and Mount Hermon Schools is being 
cast in France, a portion of the bronze 
for the bells having been obtained from 
eight bells which were shipped from 
Northfield to France for recasting. In 
the absence of legislation, the carillon 
would be classified under the provisions 
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of item 725.38 of the tariff schedules of 
the United States and dutiable at 1 9 
rate of 6.5 percent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been advised that there is no domes- 
tio production of carillon bells and that 
domestic firms contracting for installa- 
tions of carillons are dependent on im- 
ports of tuned bells to be used in such 
installations. The Tariff Commission, 
in reporting to the Committee on Ways 
and Means on H.R. 1566, stated that 
the information available to it indicates 
that “carillon bells are not produced in 
the United States.” 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
of the opinion that this legislation is 
meritorious and consistent with prior 
legislation of this nature, and unani- 
mously recommends its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 1566, a 
bill to provide for the free entry of a 
four-octave carillon for the use of the 
Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools, 
East Northfield, Mass. Although I urge 
favorable action on this measure, I will 
not make any statement at this time. 
When similar legislation was before the 
House last fall, I made a statement 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 112, part 21, page 28561, 
and this statement is equally applicable 
to H.R. 1566. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
bills before the House today, having been 
reported by unanimous consent from the 
distinguished Committee on Ways and 
Means, is my own proposal for the free 
entry of a four-octave carillon for use by 
the Northfield and Mount Hermon 
Schools in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

I have the very great honor to repre- 
sent the First District, and the North- 
field-Mount Hermon Schools in this body 
and I should like to offer some brief re- 
marks pertinent to the bill, H.R. 1566, 
before us today. 

Our action today represents the culmi- 
nation of an effort begun last year to 
remedy a situation that would have im- 
posed a costly burden on the Northfield- 
Mount Hermon Schools. This bill was 
first introduced in the 89th Congress on 
March 1, 1966. It was reported late in 
the year by the distinguished Committee 
on Ways and Means and was passed by 
the House on October 21, 1966. Unfor- 
tunately, our action came too late to per- 
mit similar action by the other body and 
the bill failed to pass before final ad- 
journment of the 89th Congress. 

I want to extend my compliments to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee for bringing this 
bill to the floor so early in the present 
session. I am most optimistic that the 
Senate will indeed haye time to act on 
H.R. 1566. 

The carillon imported by the North- 
field-Mount Hermon Schools was cast in 
France. A portion of the bronze used in 
the bells was obtained from some eight 
bells which were shipped from Northfield 
to France expressly for this purpose. 
Unless the Congress approves this legis- 
lation, the finished carillon will remain 
classified under provisions of item 725.38 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States and dutiable at 6.5 percent ad 
valorem. 
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Justification for waiver of the duty is 
made on grounds that, at the present 
time, there is no domestic production of 
carillon bells, All firms in the United 
States presently engaged in installation 
of carillon bells must depend entirely on 
imported tuned bells. The US. Tariff 
Commission itself confirms that no 
carillon bells have been cast in this 
country since 1950. 

Northfield-Mount Hermon Schools are 
private institutions operating in pictur- 


-esque surroundings in Northfield, Mass. 


Under directions of their distinguished 
president and my very good friend, Dr. 
Howard L. Jones, these companion in- 
stitutions have already established an 
international reputation for leadership 
and enlightenment, both in classroom 
presentations and in the general field of 
education administration. 

I had the very great pleasure of work- 
ing with Dr. Jones on the independent 
schools talent search program, presently 
funded under the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which has accomplished 
such significant strides in breaching the 
barriers of ignorance and illiteracy 
among the impoverished ghettos and 
neighborhoods throughout the country. 

Truly, this institution is most deserv- 
ing of the suspension of duties on their 
carillon which this bill affords them. 
The carillon has been installed by now, 
and its sound has already become an 
integral part of the tradition and herit- 
age of the Northfield area. 

The bill, of course, provides for re- 
liquidation of the entry and the refund- 
ing of the duty made, inasmuch as the 
bells have already been imported. 

Again, may I compliment the distin- 
guished committee chairman and my 
very good friend for the prompt and 
favorable action of his committee. I re- 
spectfully urge my colleagues to approve 
H.R. 1566 without delay so that we may 
encourage similar favorable action by 
the other body as soon as possible. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF MASS SPEC- 
TROMETER AND RHEOGONIOM- 
2 FOR PRINCETON UNIVER- 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1886), to 
provide for the free entry of certain ar- 
ticles for the use of Princeton University, 
Prineeton, N.J., which was unanimously 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 1886 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to admit free of duty one mass 
spectrometer and one rheogoniometer im- 
ported for the use of Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


-quirements of the user. 


be applicable. 
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(b) Section (a) of this bill shall apply to 
the articles described therein whether such 
articles were entered before the date of en- 
actment of this bill, or are entered on or 
after such date. If the liquidation of the 
entry of any article described in section (a) 
has become final, such entry shall be reliqui- 
dated and the appropriate refund of duty 
shall be made. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on page 1, strike out line 7 and 
all that follows through line 2 on page 2 and 
insert: 

„(b) If the liquidation of the entry of any 
article described in subsection (a) has be- 
come final, such entry shall be reliquidated 
and the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the pending legislation is to provide 
for the free entry of one mass spectrom- 
eter and one rheogoniometer for the use 
of Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
The bill also provides for reliquidation 
with an appropriate refund of duty 
should the articles be covered by an 
entry the liquidation of which has be- 
come final. As reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, H.R. 
1886, which was introduced by the Hon- 
orable FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jer- 
sey, is identical to H.R. 14388 of the 89th 
Congress, as passed by the House on 
October 21, 1966. 

The Weissenberg rheogoniometer is a 
unique instrument for measuring fluid 
viscosity. The instrument purchased by 
Princeton University is a Weissenberg 
Model R 16 rheogoniometer manufac- 
tured by Farol Research Engineers, Ltd., 
of England. The Department of Com- 
merce advised the Committee on Ways 
and Means in its report that it knows of 
“no other commercial instrument, man- 
ufactured in the United States or else- 
where, that is capable of meeting the 
university’s requirements for which the 
British instrument was purchased.” 

A mass spectrometer is a scientific de- 
vice used to provide chemical analyses, 
measurements, and other research fea- 
tures. Ordinarily, they are built to 
specifications to meet the particular re- 
In the use of 
this instrument, the material to be 
studied is subjected to an ionizing proc- 
ess after which the ions formed are 
physically separated according to mass 
by electromagnetic means so that a mass 
spectrum is produced. The mass spec- 
trometer purchased by Princeton Uni- 
versity is an A.E.I. Model MS 9 mass 
spectrometer made in England. The 
Committee on Ways and Means is ad- 
vised. that the British instrument can 


was 


perform a number of research functions 


that cannot be duplicated by domesti- 
cally produced mass spectrometers of 
this type. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
informed that the subject instruments 
were imported prior to February 1, 1967, 
and, therefore, Public Law 89-651, the 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Ma- 
terials Importation Act of 1966, which 
became effective on that date, would not 
The committee is of the 
opinion that this legislation is meritori- 
ous and consistent with prior legislation 
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of this nature, and unanimously recom- 
mends its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of HR. 1886, 
a bill to provide for the free entry of cer- 
tain articles for the use of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N.J.- Although I urge 
favorable action on this measure, I will 
not make any statement at this ‘time. 
When similar legislation was before the 
House last fall, I made a statement 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, volume 112, part 21, page 28562, 
and this statement is equally applicable 
to H.R. 1886. 

The bill was didera to be eñgrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY. OF RHEOGONI- 
OMETER FOR TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2470) to 
provide for the free entry of one rheo- 
goniometer for the use of Tufts Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass., which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2470 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty one rheogoni- 
ometer (including all accompanying equip- 
ment, parts, accessories, and appurtenances) 
for the use of Tufts University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Sec. 2. If the liquidation of the entry of 
any article described in the first section of 
this Act has become final, such entry shall 
be reliquidated and the appropriate refund 
of duty shall be made. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr: Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2470 is to permit the free 
entry of one rheogoniometer—including 
all accompanying equipment, parts, ac- 
cessories, and appurtenances—for the 
use of Tufts University of Boston, Mass, 
The bill further provides that if liquida- 
tion of the entry has become final, the 
entry is to be reliquidated and appropri- 
ate refund of duty made. 

The bill, which was introduced by the 
Honorable JohN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, is identical to H.R. 12197 
of the 89th Congress, which was passed 
by the House on October 21, 1966. 

Rheogoniometers are high-precision 
devices originally developed by a re- 
search engineering concern in England. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has 
been advised that this instrument is not 

commertially produced in the United 
States. In this connection, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce has informed the 
committee that Tufts University tried 
without success to purchase the instru- 
ment from domestic suppliers. 
Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I would ob- 
serve that the subject instrument was 
imported prior to February 1, 1967, and, 
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therefore, Public Law 89-651, the Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Ma- 
terials Importation Act of 1966, which 
became effective on that date, would not 
be applicable. 

In the circumstances, the Committee 
on Ways and Means is of the opinion 
that this legislation is meritorious and 
consistent with prior legislation of this 
nature, and unanimously recommends 
its enactment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF SHIP MOD- 
EL FOR LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
> COVENANT; MAPLE HEIGHTS, 

HIO 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3029) to provide 
for the free entry of one ship model for 
the use of the Lutheran Church of the 
Covenant, Maple Heights, Ohio, which 
was unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 3029 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 


Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 


directed to admit free of duty one ship 
model imported for the use of the Lutheran 
Church of the Covenant, Maple Heights, 
Ohio, which was entered on November 80, 


1965. pursuant to Consumption Entry 5096. - 


(b) If-the liquidation of the entry of the 
article described in subsection (a) of this 
section has become final, such entry shall be 
reliquidated and the appropriated refund 
of duty shall be made. 


Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 3029 is to provide for the free 
entry of one ship model for the use of 
the Lutheran Church of the Covenant, 
Maple Heights, Ohio. “The bill further 
provides that if the liquidation of the 
entry of the article has become final, 
such entry shall be reliquidated and 
appropriate refund of duty made. 

The bill, which was introduced by the 
Honorable WILLIAM. E. MINSHALL, of 
Ohio, is identical to H.R. 12110 of the 
89th Congress, which passed the. House 
on October 21, 1966. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has been advised that the ship model, 
which was made in Denmark, is a replica, 
approximately 53 by 40 inches in size, of 
the German ship Olbers which in 1839 
brought from Europe a group of immi- 
grants who established the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. The 
model is to be hung in the nave of the 
church and is intended to serve as a 
memorial to these founders. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was further 
advised that the model was given to the 
church by its pastor and that the pastor 
had attempted without success to have a 
model of this particular ship made in 
the United States. 
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In the circumstances, the Committee 
on Ways and Means is of the opinion 
that this legislation is meritorious and 


‘consistent with prior legislation of this 


nature, and unanimously recommends its 
enactment, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 3029, 
a bill to provide for the free entry of one 
ship model for the use of the Lutheran 
Church of the Covenant, Maple Heights, 
Ohio. Although I urge favorable action 


on this measure, I will not make any 


statement at this time. When similar 


legislation was before the House last fall, 


I made a statement which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 
21, page 28560, and this statement is 
equally applicable to H.R. 3029. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF CARILLON 
FOR UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3737), to provide 


‘for the free entry of a carillon for the 


use of the University of California at 
Riverside, which was unanimously fe- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3737 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty a carillon im- 
ported May 16, 1966 (entry number 66- 
271902), for the use of the University of 
California at Riverside, California. 

Src. 2. If the liquidation of the entry of 
the article described in the first section of 
this Act has become final, such entry. shall 
be reliquidated and the appropriate refund 
of duty shall be made. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R, 3787 is to provide for the 
free entry of a carillon imported for the 
use of the University of California at 
Riverside, Calif. The bill further pro- 
vides for the reliquidation of the entry 
and appropriate refund of duty in the 
event liquidation of the entry has be- 
come final. 

The bill, which was introduced by the 
Honorable JohN V. Tunney, of Califor- 
nia, is identical to H.R. 15888 of the 89th 
Congress, as passed by the House on 
October 21, 1966. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
advised that the carillon, which was pur- 
chased from Les Fils de Georges Paccard 
in France, will serve as the esthetic focal 
point.of the University of California at 
Riverside campus, and will also be used 
for educational purposes by the music 
department of the university. In the ab- 
sence of legislation, the carillon would be 
classifiable under the provisions of item 
125.38 of the tariff schedules of the 
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United States and dutiable at the rate of 
6.5 percent ad valorem. 

In its report on H.R. 3737, the Tariff 
Commission advised the Committee on 
Ways and Means that “carillon bells are 
not produced in the United States.” 

In the circumstances, the committee is 
of the opinion that this legislation is 
meritorious and consistent with prior 
legislation of this nature, and unani- 
mously recommends its enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 3737, 
a bill to provide for the free entry of a 
carillon for the use of the University of 
California at Riverside. Although I urge 
favorable action on this measure, I will 
not make any statement at this time. 


When similar legislation was before the 
House last fall, I made a statement which 


appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

volume 112, part 21, page 28564, and this 

5 is equally applicable to H.R. 
737. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF MASS SPEC - 
TROMETER FOR INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4934), to 
provide for the free entry of one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which was unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4934 i 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Sec. 2. If the liquidation of the entry of 
any article described in this Act has become 
final, such entry shall be reliquidated and 
the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R: 4934 is to provide for the 
free entry of one mass spectrometer for 
the use of Indiana University. This bill, 
which was introduced by the Honorable 
WILLIAM Bray, of Indiana, would direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to admit 
free of duty a mass spectrometer for In- 


diana University. The bill also provides 


that, if liquidation of the entry has be- 
come final, the entry is to be reliquidated 
and appropriate refund of duty made. 

H.R. 4934 is identical to H.R. 11753 of 
the 89th Congress, which was passed by 
the House on October 21, 1966. 

A mass spectrometer is a scientific de- 
vice used to provide chemical analyses, 
measurements, and other research fea- 
tures. The mass spectrometer pur- 
chased by Indiana University is made in 
England by Associated Electronic Indus- 
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tries. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has been advised that the British 
instrument can perform a number of re- 
Search functions that cannot be dupli- 
cated by domestically produced mass 
spectrometers of this type. In this con- 
nection, the Department of Commerce 
advised the committee that no domesti- 
cally produced instrument of equivalent 
scientific value to such instrument was 
available. 

I would also observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the committee is informed that the sub- 
ject instrument was imported prior to 
February 1, 1967, and, therefore, Public 
Law 89-651, the Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials Importation Act 
of 1966, which became effective on that 
date, would not be applicable. 

In the circumstances, the Committee 
on Ways and Means is of the opinion 
that this legislation is meritorious and 
consistent with prior legislation of this 
nature, and unanimously recommends its 
enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4934, 
a bill to provide for the free entry of one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Indiana 
University. Although I urge favorable 
action on this measure, I will not make 
any statement at this time. When sim- 
ilar legislation was before the House last 
fall, I made a statement which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL: RECORD, volume 
112, part 21, page 28559, and this state- 
ment is equally applicable to H.R. 4934. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


—— m 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF TRIAXIAL 
APPARATUS AND RHEOGONIOM- 
'ETER FOR NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
“ VERSITY 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent for the immediate consid- 

eration of the bill (H.R. 4977), to provide 
for the free entry of a triaxial apparatus 
and rheogoniometer -for the use of 

Northwestern University, which was 

unanimously reported to. the. House by 

the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 4977 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to admit free of duty a Norwegian 
triaxial apparatus and a Weissenberg rho- 
goniometer (including all accompanying 
equipment, parts, accessories, and appur- 
tenances), imported for the use of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, which 
were entered during July and September 1965 
pursuant to consumption entries numbered 
1816 and 53568, respectively. 

Sec. 2. If the liquidation of the entry of 
any article described in the first section of 
this Act has become final, such entry shall 
be reliquidated and Mix appropriate refund 
of duty shall be mad 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. 8 the purpose 
of H.R. 4977 is to provide for the free 
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entry of a triaxial apparatus and rheo- 
goniometer for the use of Northwestern 
University of Evanston, Ill. 

H.R. 4977, which was introduced by 
the Honorable DONALD RUMSFELD, of 
Illinois, would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to admit free of duty a 
Norwegian triaxial apparatus and a 
Weissenberg rheogoniometer—including 
all accompanying equipment, parts, 
accessories, and appurtenances—im- 
ported for the use of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. The bill further 
provides that if liquidation of the entry 
of any of the articles concerned has be- 
come final, the entry is to be reliquidated 
and appropriate refund of duty made. 

The bill is identical to H.R. 13035 of 
the 89th Congress, which was passed by 
the House on October 21, 1966. 

The rheogoniometer purchased by 
Northwestern University is manufac- 
tured by Farol Research Engineers, Ltd., 
of England. The Department of Com- 
merce advised the Committee on Ways 
and means that it “knows of no other 
commercial instrument, manufactured 
in the United States or elsewhere, that is 
capable of meeting the university’s re- 
quirements for which the British instru- 
ment was purchased.” 

The triaxial apparatus purchased by 
the university is a Norwegian instru- 
ment used for soil testing. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was advised that 
there is no known soil-testing apparatus 
produced in the United States which has 
the required characteristics, 

I would also like to observe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the subject instruments 
were imported prior to February 1, 1967, 
and, therefore, Public Law 89-651, the 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials Importation Act of 1966, which 
became effective on that date, would not 
be applicable. 

In the circumstances, the Committee 
on Ways and Means is of the opinion 
that this legislation is meritorious and 
consistent with prior legislation of this 
nature, and unanimously recommends its 
enactment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4977, 
a bill to provide for the free entry of a 
triaxial apparatus and rheogoniometer 
for the use of Northwestern University. 
Although I urge favorable action on this 
measure, I will not make any statement 
at this time. When similar legislation 
was before the House last fall, I made a 
statement which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 21, page 
28561, and this statement is-equally ap- 
plicable to H.R. 4977. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE TREATMENT OF LIME- 
STONE FOR CEMENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 1141) to per- 
mit duty-free treatment of limestone, 
when imported to be used in the manu- 
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facture of cement, pursuant to the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should merely like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and others interested 
if we could not by unanimous consent— 
and, before I state the proposition, I 
shall say that it is very simple and has 
been cleared with all concerned—in 
line 7, after the word “cement,” add 
“chemical and industrial lime,” 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
great western areas where cement. is 
made, they do have to import limestone, 
with which we are blessed in the Ozark 
hills at home, and, of course, we have 
many plants, including the Ashgrove 
Lime & Portland Cement Co. They, like 
the Ideal Cement Co., which I believe 
introduced the intent of this bill, import 
limestone from Texada Island in the 
Bay of British Columbia. In addition to 
that, so does the Portland, Oreg., plant 
of the Ashgrove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co. 

This would be, as near as I have been 
able to check it out—and I did not know 
that this bill was coming up until late 
last night—a great favor to the industry. 
There would be no objection to it, and 
it would simply require the insertion 
after the word cement“ the words 
“chemical and industrial lime.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my recollection— 
and I shall try to elicit the attention of 
my good friend from Wisconsin on this 
point; if I am incorrect, he can correct 
me—it is my recollection that initially, 
when we had this matter of the importa- 
tion of limestone free of duty before the 
Committee on Ways and Means back in 
the days when our former colleague from 
Michigan, Mr. Knox, was on the com- 
mittee, that the legislation was then in- 
troduced to carry out the purpose sug- 
gested by our friend from Missouri. 
However, at that time there was objec- 
tion to the inclusion of the language 
“chemical and industrial lime.” In 
those days the objections came from in- 
terests along the Canadian border, as I 
remember. , 

It may have been that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty] initially 
introduced his bill providing for a 
broader importation so far as use is con- 
cerned than that contained in the legis- 
lation. It seems to me that I am cor- 
rect at least with respect to the first part 
of it. I may be correct with respect to 
the way he initially introduced his bill. 
But there was objection registered with 
the committee, and I am satisfied that, 
if we accepted such an amendment to the 
bill now, it would run into that same ob- 
jection, and Mr. PELLY’s purpose would 
be, quite frankly, impeded, 
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I therefore suggest to my friend from 
Missouri that he follow the procedure of 
introducing a separate bill which would 
carry out the purpose that he has in 
mind, and let us analyze it in the light of 
present-day circumstances to see if there 
continues to be the objection that I think 
existed in the past to such a proposal. 
If not, we could pass it by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. HALL. I would be the first to 
agree that this is not the way to write 
legislation on the floor by unanimous 
consent. I will follow the advice because, 
furthermore, I have not had a chance to 
clear this or coordinate it with the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PEeLty). 

With that explanation I would be glad 
to withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 1141 is to authorize the President 
to eliminate the duty on certain lime- 
stone, when imported to be used ir the 
manufacture of cement, pursuant to his 
trade-agreement authority. 

This bill is similar to H.R. 5950 of the 
89th Congress as passed by the House on 
October 21, 1966. However, H.R. 1141 is 
more narrow in application since it ap- 
plies only to limestone chips and spalls, 
and crushed and ground limestone, im- 
ported under item 513.34 of the tariff 
schedules of the United States. It does 
not apply to crude limestone imported 
under item 514.11 of the tariff schedules, 
as was provided in H.R, 5950. 

Mr. Speaker, the limestone covered by 
this bill is a commodity of relatively low 
unit value and the cost of transportation 
restricts its movement to short distances. 
At the present time, imports of this type 
of limestone are localized along the 
Canadian border, principally in the re- 
gion of the Great Lakes and the State of 
Washington, and do not move in sig- 
nificant quantities any great distance 
inland. 

Presently, limestone imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement or for 
any other purpose, with certain excep- 
tions, is dutiable under tariff schedules 
of the United States, item 513.34 or 
514.11, depending on the form in which 
it is imported. The pending bill, which 
was introduced by the Honorable THOMAS 
M. Petty, of Washington, would make 
section 201(b) (1)—relating to limit on 
decrease in duty—and section 253—re- 
lating to staging requirements—of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 inapplica- 
ble with respect to limestone, when im- 
ported to be used in the manufacture of 
cement, provided for in item 513.34 of 
the tariff schedules of the United States. 
This, in essence, would authorize the 
elimination of the duty—or reduction to 
a rate under 50 percent of the July 1, 
1962, rate—without staging. However, no 
such agreement could be made before the 
requirements of chapter 3—relating to 
requirements concerning negotiations— 
title II of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 have been met. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in recommending enact- 
ment of H.R. 1141. 

Before concluding, permit me to cor- 
rect a printing error which appears in 
the purpose section of the committee re- 
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port on this bill. The item number 513.34 
was incorrectly printed as 513.14.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1141 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
purposes of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
sections 201(b)(1) (relating to limit on de- 
crease in duty) and 253 (relating to staging. 
requirements) of such Act shall not apply 
with respect to limestone, when imported to 
be used in the manufacture of cement, pro- 
vided for in item 513.34 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 1141, 
a bill to permit duty-free treatment of 
limestone, when imported to be used in 
the manufacture of cement, pursuant to 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. Al- 
though I urge favorable action on this 
measure, I will not make any statement 
at this time. When similar legislation 
was before the House last fall, I made a 
statement which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 21, 
page 28569, and this statement is equally 
applicable to H.R. 1141. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE RISE IN THE COST OF LIVING 
AS RELATED TO THE TREATMENT 
OF VETERANS IN STATE VETER- 
ANS HOMES 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned over the rise in the cost of 
living, the rise of prices generally, and its 
effect on the care and treatment of veter- 
ans in State veterans’ homes, and I have 
today introduced a bill increasing the 
per diem allowance rate to States for the 
care of veterans. 

In 1960, I introduced legislation to 
change the method of payment of Fed- 
eral aid to State homes for the support 
of veterans and set the per diem rate at 
$2.50 for each veteran. In 1964, Public 
Law 88-450 was enacted setting the per 
diem rate for hospitalization or domicil- 
jary care in a State home at $2.50 and 
the per diem rate for nursing home care 
at $3.50. These rates are clearly inad- 
equate today. My bill would increase the 
per diem rate for domiciliary care to 
$3.50, for nursing home care to $5, and 
for hospital care to $10. The bill would 
also extend the $5 million annual author- 
ization for an additional 5 years through 
fiscal year 1974. 

With more and more veterans seeking 
admission to veterans’ homes and with 
the increased costs of services and facili- 
ties, the need for such legislation as I 
propose is evident. I urge prompt con- 
sideration and speedy approval of my bill. 
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I also include in support of this legisla- 
tion a letter from Col. Robert J. Beck- 
with, commandant of the Veterans’ 
Home and Hospital of the State of Con- 
necticut, at Rocky Hill, Conn. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
VETERANS HOME AND HOSPITAL, 
Rocky Hill, Conn., February 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JoHN: The National Association of 
State Veterans Homes with a 29 state mem- 
bership throughout the nation, including the 
Connecticut Home at Rocky Hill, effects a 
continuing study of Federal Legislation af- 
fecting veterans’ facilities operated at state 
levels. 

One of the more important areas of study 
relates to Veterans Administration reim- 
bursement under Federal Law to the States 
to cover a part of their costs for operating 
facilities for the exclusive benefit of veterans. 
As you know we operate the Veterans Home 
and Hospital at Rocky Hill (capacity of 1215 
beds) which provides hospital and domicil- 
iary care. Our Veterans Administration re- 
imbursement is limited to 50% of operating 
costs not to exceed $2.50 per patient (mem- 
ber) day. Many years ago this amount was 
sufficient, however, it is no longer the case. 
Costs have risen considerably up to and over 
$6.00 per patient day and are still rising. 
Instead of a 50% factor toward reimburse- 
ment, we find that the ratio is 42% Federal 
and 58% State. 

There is also the possibility that we may 
enlarge to a Nursing Home status to handle 
patients which the Veterans Administration 
is now assigning to convalescent homes. The 
Veterans Administration reimburses such op- 
erations at a 50% operating cost not to exceed 
$3.50 per patient day. This is far below our 
contemplated operating cost. 

(It is therefore obvious that the Federal 
Law is behind in recognizing that the cost of 
veterans’ care has moved up sharply from the 
time of original legislation.) What with 
more Korean and Vietnam veterans seeking 
admission, some relief should be afforded the 
States to more equitably distribute costs. 
To do so will require certain amendments to 
Title 38-United States Code. 

I would appreciate your looking at this 
proposed legislation, possibly if you concur 
with our thoughts, you could introduce sim- 
ilar legislation along the lines of this request. 
We would appreciate your support of any 
necessary legislation regarding this issue. 

My best personal regards and good wishes. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. BECKWITH, 
Colonel, 
Commandant. 


MARYLAND'S ROLE AS A MARITIME 
STATE 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Maryland? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MA of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, this month marks the 333d 
anniversary of the founding of Mary- 
land, on March 25, 1634. In celebrat- 
ing Maryland Day, we are paying tribute 
to the men and women of the Free State 
who, over more than three centuries, 
have built a remarkable record of 
achievement in every field of endeavor 
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and in every sphere of local, State, and 
National activity. 

Today I would like to emphasize Mary- 
land’s role as a great maritime State and 
a consistent national leader on the seas, 
in commerce, and in American naval his- 
tory. A fitting symbol of this leadership 
is the U.S. frigate Constellation, the first 
warship of the Navy to reach the seas, 
and now the oldest ship in the world 
which has been continuously afloat. 

Maryland-built, | Maryland-manned, 
and now Maryland-berthed, the Constel- 
lation has played a prominent role in 
every chapter of our naval history since 
her launching on September 7, 1797. In 
time of war, on diplomatic missions, and 
in humanitarian service, her work has 
exemplified the best in our Navy and in 
our entire maritime tradition. It is our 
task now to be true to that tradition, by 
restoring the Constellation to full gran- 
deur and guaranteeing that she will en- 
dure as a symbol of the early and con- 
tinuing strength of Maryland and the 
Nation on the seas. 

One of the first three American ships 
of war to be constructed, the Constella- 
tion in 1799 scored the first important 
American naval victory when, under 
Capt. Thomas Truxton, she captured the 
French frigate L’Insurgente in the Car- 
ibbean. A year later, she scored a sec- 
ond triumph by defeating the French 
man-of-war La Vengeance in the West 
Indies. After seeing action against the 
Barbary pirates and during the War of 
1812, she was stationed off South Amer- 
ica, in the Mediterranean, and again in 
the West Indies until the 1840’s, when 
she became the flagship of Commodore 
Lawrence Kearny and began a long voy- 
age around the world. In 1842 she be- 
came the first American ship of war to 
enter the inland waters of China. 

After active service in the Mediter- 
ranean and on the gulf coast during 
the Civil War, the Constellation became 
a training ship at the Naval Academy in 
1871. During the latter part of the 19th 
century, her most renowned achievement 
was transporting food to Ireland during 
the famine of 1880, After 1894, the ship 
was berthed at Newport, R.I, and re- 
mained there, except for a few brief 
cruises, until 1945. 

In 1940, in a dramatic invocation of 
naval history, President Roosevelt or- 
dered the Constellation recommissioned 
at Newport as the flagship of the U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet and a symbol of American 
naval strength. 

Since World War II, however, the 
Constellation has been preserved pri- 
marily by private energies. In 1953 title 
to the ship was transferred from the 
Navy to the Star-Spangled Banner Flag 
House Association of Baltimore, and in 
1955 she was returned to Baltimore 
where she is now berthed at Pier 4, Pratt 
Street. Since 1955, the Constellation 
Restoration Committee has maintained 
the ship, conducted tours, and raised 
funds for her complete restoration. In 
1964 she was declared a National Historic 
Landmark, 

A bill which I have introduced—H.R, 
854—-with Congressman Epwarp GAR- 
MATZ would establish a permanent berth 
for the Constellation next to Fort Mc- 
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Henry, and would guarantee Federal 
support to supplement the efforts of the 
dedicated citizens who have preserved 
her and begun the great task of restora- 
tion of this historic ship. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a new 
bill—H.R. 7201—to develop the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal at once as a pilot 
project for the entire Potomac River 
Basin. 

This bill would provide the authority 
and funds for necessary, modest expan- 
sion of the canal, to make possible the 
restoration of its historic features, the 
development of its vast recreational po- 
tential, and the active conservation of its 
scenic assets. Equally important, the 
bill would establish overall policies of 
cooperation, creativity and care to guide 
and direct this development along the 
paths which best promote both the gen- 
eral public interest in the historic canal, 
and the particular interests of the people, 
groups and governments directly in- 
volved. 

For over 2 years, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, a Fed- 
eral interagency task force has been 
shaping proposals to implement the 
President’s pledge to make the Potomac 
a model of scenic beauty and recreational 
opportunities. The details of these com- 
prehensive plans have not yet been re- 
leased for public scrutiny. It is appar- 
ent, however, that we have not yet 
achieved areawide agreement on many 
major points, including the extent, man- 
agement and means of development of 
any large park along both banks of the 
Potomac. Because these questions are 
not resolved, it is likely that congres- 
sional approval of any such proposals 
will be slow. It is also likely that Fed- 
eral funding will be slower, since only 
very limited amounts of money are avail- 
able for any park projects at the present 
tim 


e. 
Yet such delays could be extremely 
damaging. Throughout the Potomac 
Basin there is great interest in sensible 
conservation, and a tremendous amount 
of energy and experience waiting to be 
put to work. The longer that proposals 
drift, unimplemented and often unde- 
fined, the more this good will is going 
to be eroded by disappointment, skepti- 
cism, and suspicion. The longer that 
action is postponed, the more difficult 
action will become. 

I am convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should start exerting strong, 
responsible leadership now in the 
Potomac Basin. Further, I am con- 
vinced that the place to start is on the 
property which the Federal Government 
already owns: the C. & O. Canal. Part 
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of the canal has already been designated 
a national monument, but for too many 
years it has been a monument to Fed- 
eral neglect. It is past time to take 
down the barriers and the “No Tres- 
passing” signs, and to start opening up, 
cleaning up, restoring and developing 
the canal for public enjoyment. It is 
past time to restore the confidence of all 
the people of the basin, by demonstrat- 
ing that a national park can be a great 
community asset, and not just an exclu- 
sive preserve for other people from 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
today is not a final answer, but it is a 
beginning. It provides the framework 
for a program of the size we can afford, 
and of the scope which we are ready 
for. It emphasizes constructive coopera- 
tion among all the individuals, clubs, or- 
ganizations, and public agencies com- 
mitted to conservation and development 
of the canal. It sets forth clear policies 
to meet the difficult problems, including 
access rights and determination of land 
titles and boundaries, which have proved 
so troublesome in the past. Finally, it 
rechristens the entire canal as the 
“Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park,” to symbolize the change 
from passive maintenance to active 
management. 

A program to improve, and open up 
the C. & O. Canal is extremely valuable in 
its own right. As a model program for 
the model river, its importance is poten- 
tially immense. I believe that this 
legislation advances the objectives and 
promotes the interests of the canal’s 
neighbors and the Potomac’s friends. I 
hope that they will join me in seeking 
prompt congressional consideration of 
H.R. 7201. 

I would like to include at this point 
the following section-by-section descrip- 
tion of H.R. 7201: 

A SEcTION-BY-SECTION DESCRIPTION OF 
H.R. 7201 
TITLE AND DEFINITIONS 

Section 1 of H.R. 7201 entitles the bill the 
“Ohesapeake and Ohio Canal Development 
Act.” 

Section 2 sets forth the definitions used 
throughout the bill. For example, “Secre- 
tary” means the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is legally assigned all of the respon- 
sibilities which in fact are carried out by his 
subordinates, including the Director of the 
National Park Service and the Superin- 
tendent of the C & O Canal. 

Two definitions deserve special notice: 

1) “Person” is defined to include not only 
individuals, partnerships and corporations, 
but also non-profit organizations and clubs. 
This provision recognizes the very active and 
constructive role taken in the Potomac Basin 
by conservation groups, civic organizations, 
historical societies, sportsmen’s clubs, scout- 
ing groups and others, and provides for their 
full participation as partners in the Canal’s 
development. 

2) The bill recognizes and seeks to reduce 
the very complex and persistent problems 
which often delay negotiations and agree- 
ments in the many cases where public or pri- 
yate titles to lands, or the boundaries of par- 
ticular properties, are vague or conflicting. 
Thus for purposes of the title searches and 
surveys in section 4 of the bill, and the co- 
operative agreements in section 5, subsection 
2(g) defines “landowner” as “any person, 
local government, or State owning, or on rea- 
sonable grounds professing to own, lands or 
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interests in lands adjacent to or in the 
vicinity of the Park.” x 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PARĘ 


Section 3 establishes the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park for the 
dual purposes of (a) preserving, restoring 
and interpreting the historic and scenic fea- 
tures of the Canal, and (b) developing its 
recreational potential. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park as so established would em- 
brace the entire length of the Canal, from 
its lower end at Rock Creek in the District 
of Columbia to its upper end in Cumberland, 
Maryland.. The Park would also include the 
Canal appurtenances, such as dam abut- 
ments, located across the Potomac at cer- 
tain points in West Virginia. 

In addition to the Canal property now in 
Federal ownership, subsection 3(b)- author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
additional lands of interests in lands for res- 
toration of historic and engineering features 
of the Canal, protection of scenic values, and 
development of public recreational facilities. 
The means of acquisition authorized are ex- 
pressly limited to donation, purchase, ease- 
ment, lease for up to fifty years, or exchange. 
Acquisition by condemnation is not author- 
ized. The acreage to be acquired by pur- 
chase is limited to 1000 acres, while no limit 
is placed on acreage which may be donated, 
leased or exchanged. 


TITLES AND BOUNDARIES 


Section 4 of H.R. 7201 is intended to re- 
solve most of the title and boundary prob- 
lems which now exist along the Canal, with- 
out placing undue burdens on individual 
landowners. 

Subsection 4(a) thus directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to begin as soon as practical 
a comprehensive title search and field survey 
to determine the boundaries of the Federal 
lands comprising the Canal property. After 
this work has been completed, the Secretary 
shall print the results of the survey, with 
detailed maps, and distribute them free of 
charge to all area landowners and interested 
state and local governments for their com- 
ments and questions. Interested parties 
shall have at least 120 days to question and 
discuss any part of the survey before it is 
filed with the General Services Administra- 
tion, the agency which maintains official 
records of all Federal real property. 

The bill expressly states that this survey 


is not intended to prohibit later negotiations 


about specific boundary conflicts, but rather 
is designed simply to define, much more 
accurately and completely than ever before, 
the precise boundaries of these Federal lands. 

Subsection 4(b) relieves individuals, non- 
profit organizations and clubs of the ex- 
penses too often required to establish clear 
land titles and boundaries in the Potomac 
Valley. This provision requires that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall pay all rea- 
sonable costs of title searches or surveys re- 
quired to establish ownership or boundaries 
of lands which individuals, organizations or 
clubs own or profess to own. The provision 
would apply when searches or surveys are 
required (a) before a land purchase or other 
agreement can be completed, or (b) to re- 
solve conflicts raised by the comprehensive 
survey of Federal lands described above. 

COOPERATIVE ACTION 

Section 5, one of the most important sec- 
tions in the bill, provides for a wide range 
of cooperative efforts involving all public and 
private interests to promote historic restora- 
tion and interpretation, public recreation, 
conservation, preservation of scenic values, 
and the other purposes of H.R. 7201. 

Subsection 5(a) sets the foundations for a 
new, flexible and creative partnership be- 
tween the Federal government and the own- 
ers of lands adjacent to the Canal. Under 
this subsection, the Secretary is authorized 
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to reach contracts and agreements with these 
landowners for a wide range of projects to 
assist these landowners, extend the benefits 
of the Canal and enhance its value. For ex- 
ample, through this program the National 
Park Service could contract share recrea- 
tional facilities with a neighboring county 
or city park. Under another individual 
agreement, a landowner could agree to per- 
mit public use of a trail across his land, in 
return for Interior Department clearing and 
maintenance of the trail. Under a third kind 
of agreement, the Interior Department could 
give technical assistance and personnel sery- 
ices to a landowner who agrees to maintain 
an attractive woodland for a specified num- 
ber of years. 

Subsection §(b) provides in general terms 
for cooperation among the Interior Depart- 
ment, other Federal agencies, state and local 
governments, and all interested private 
parties in programs which could include soil 
conservation, wildlife propagation, historic 
restoration, and recreation. 

One crucial element in cooperation among 
public agencies is Federal recognition of 
local and state initiatives in land use and 
recreational planning. Section 5(c) of H.R. 
7201 provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take such state and local plans 
into account wherever they affect lands near 
the Canal, and as much as possible shall de- 
velop the Park in ways which harmonize 
with state and local efforts. 


ACCESS 


Access problems have been perhaps the 
greatest single source of difficulty on the 
Canal in the past. H.R. 7201 would minimize 
these problems in the future by providing, 
for the first time, a statement of general 
principles applying not to Federal properties 
in general, but specifically to the Canal 
property. 

Section 6 thus sets forth the basic con- 
siderations determining access rights, and 
also describes two specific types of situations- 
in which individual crossings of Canal 
property are guaranteed. Subsection 6(a) 
declares that the enactment of H.R. 7201 
would not affect adversely any valid existing 
rights or permits relating to Canal lands, in- 
suring that previously negotiated agreements 
would be continued. In addition, subsection 
6(b) allows the Interior Department to ap- 
prove under permit additional uses of Park 
lands, and crossings for highways, railways, 
water and sewer lines, and other utilities in 
addition to those presently approved. 

To supplement those general provisions, 
two types of crossings are specifically assured: 

(a) Where privately-owned lands lie be- 
tween the Canal and the Potomac River, the 
owners of those lands shall have access across 
the Canal for agricultural purposes, subject 
only to any restrictions found absolutely 
essential to preserve the Park. This provi- 
sion, in subsection 6(c), is not intended to 
suggest that access to such lands for any 
other purposes shall be limited, but rather 
simply states that access for this particular 
purpose shall be insured. 

(b) Under subsection 6(d), sportsmen are 
granted authority to cross the Park at any 
point by foot and by the most direct route 
to gain access to the Potomac River or to 
non-Federal lands for hunting, provided only 
that while these individuals are on Park 
lands their firearms are unloaded, bows are 
unstrung, and dogs are on leash. 

FEES 


Section 7 declares that no fees shall be 
charged for public day use of the Park for 
recreational purposes, insuring that it will 
remain available to all the people for their 
enjoyment without cost. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION 


Section 8 establishes the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park Com- 
mission, an advisory commission which would 
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give representatives of area residents a formal 
voice in the management of the Park and the 
establishment of Park policies. 

The Commission would be composed of 19 
members, appointed for five-year terms. 
Eight members would represent the four 
Maryland counties (Montgomery, Frederick, 
Washington and Allegany) through which 
the Canal runs, with two members being ap- 
pointed by the county council or board of 
commissioners of each of these four counties. 
Eight other members. would represent the 
States of Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia, with two 
members being appointed by the Governor of 
each of these three states and an additional 
two members being appointed by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Three members, including the Chairman of 
the Commission, would be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and at least two 
of these three would represent regularly con- 
stituted conservation organizations. 

Members of the Commission would serve 
without compensation, but would be reim- 
bursed for reasonable expenditures. 

The Secretary of the Interior is required to 
meet and consult with the Commission at 
least once a year on general and specific Park 
policies. He is specifically required to con- 
sult the Commission before establishing any 
general rules or regulations concerning access 
rights. 

FUNDS 

Section 9 of H.R. 7201 provides that any 
funds available for administration of the 
Canal property shall be used for the purposes 
of the Park. In addition, the appropriation 
of $3 million is authorized during the first 
three fiscal years to carry out the specific 
purposes of this Act, plus such sums as may 
prove necessary in subsequent vears. 


POSTAL RATES FOR THE BLIND AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill relating to postal 
rates on certain materials for blind per- 
sons and for persons unable to use or 
read regular printed matter because of a 
physical impairment. 

In recent years, Mr. Speaker, I have 
become increasingly interested and ac- 
tively concerned in furthering the cause 
of men and women with visual and other 
physical impairments. 

It has been my privilege to sponsor 
legislation to establish a music scores 
library for the blind in the Library of 
Congress—and it has been very satisfy- 
ing to me that my proposal, as Federal 
law, is enhancing the vocational, cul- 
tural, and recreational opportunities of 
blind persons interested in music. 

Then, too, Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to introduce a measure to pro- 
claim, annually, by Presidential procla- 
mation, October 15 as White Cane Safety 
Day, in order that the presence of blind 
persons traveling alone upon the streets 
and highways of the Nation might be 
widely advertised and publicized—and it 
has been very satisfying for me to be- 
lieve that blind people do travel with 
greater safety upon the Nation’s streets 
and highways because the attention of 
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motor vehicle drivers is directed to the 
meaning of a person with a white cane, 
that such a person is a blind person, by 
the publicity given each year by the 
Presidential proclamation of October 15 
as White Cane Safety Day. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, it has been my priv- 
ilege to sponsor legislation making it 
possible to increase the employment of 
able and qualified blind persons in the 
Federal civil service—and I am pleased 
to know that because of my bill, addi- 
tional blind men and women are con- 
structively and gainfully employed in the 
service of our Federal Government. 

In the 89th Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
because I believed the Federal books for 
the blind law needed to be improved and 
strengthened, because I believed that per- 
sons not blind but still unable to use or 
read regular printed matter should be 
included in the Federal books for the 


blind law and program, I supported leg- 


islation for this purpose—and it is very 
satisfying to me that now, persons for- 
merly denied the chance to read be- 
cause of physical disabilities, are able to 
read, have reading matter also available 
to them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would alter and 
amend the postal laws for the benefit of 
blind persons, for the benefit of persons 
unable to use or read regular printed 
matter because of a physical impairment. 

A detailed analysis of my bill, Mr. 
Speaker, with a full explanation of the 
issues raised by it and the arguments in 
support of its proposals follows: 


MEMORANDUM RE BILL RELATING TO POSTAL 
RATES ON CERTAIN MATERIALS FOR BLIND 
AND OTHER -HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Chapter 69 of title 39, U.S.C., would be 

amended by striking out sections 4653 and 
4654 thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
new sections 4653 and 4654, which would do 
the following: 
1. Extend the free mailing privilege, pres- 
ently available only to the blind, to other 
persons who cannot use or read convention- 
ally printed material because of a physical 
impairment; 

2. Materials covered by the free mailing 
privilege would be only those which are for 
the use of blind and handicapped persons, 
and made available to such persons without 
any charge at all, or, if there is a charge, 
when the charge made is not in excess of the 
cost of production; 

8. The matter mailed postage free could 
be opened for inspection by the Postmaster 
General, and would have to conform in size 
and weight limitations prescribed by him; 

4. The free mailing privilege would be ex- 
tended to: Reading matter, musical scores, 
and sound reproductions;. paper, records, 
tapes, and other materials. for the produc- 
tion of reading matter, musical scores, and 
sound reproductions; sound reproducers or 
parts thereof; braille writers, typewriters, 
educational or other materials or devices, or 
parts thereof, used for writing by, or spe- 
cifically designed or adapted for use of blind 
or physically handicapped persons; 

5. The free mailing privilege would also 
be extended to unsealed letters sent by blind 
or physically handicapped persons, and 
written in braille, in sight-saving-size type, 
or recorded on tapes or discs; 

6. To qualify for the free mailing priv- 
Uege, mailed matter would have to bear the 
words “Free Matter for the Blind or Handi- 
capped” (or similar words determined upon 
by the Postmaster General) in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

A 1-cent-a-pound postage rate is presently 
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charged on braille, recorded, and large type 
reading matter sold to blind persons or to 
organizations for the use of blind persons, 
or available on a rental basis, or for maga- 
zines for which a subscription price is 
charged. 

Under the bill, such reading matter, not 
only for the blind, but for physically handi- 
capped persons unable, because of their im- 
pairment, to use or read regular printed mat- 
ter, could be mailed free of postage so long 
as the price charged, whether sale price, 
rental, subscription or similar fee, is not 
greater than the cost of production. 

Standard and large-type typewriters, and 
other aids and devices used by blind and 
physically handicapped persons to offset, re- 
duce, or entirely eliminate the restrictions of 
their disabilities, presently go through the 
mail at the regular rates charged for pack- 
ages of the same type. 

Under the bill, the articles and devices 
above listed would be included in the free 
mailing privilege. 

Agency control to prevent abuse of this free 
mailing privilege is provided in the bill by 
authorzing the Postmaster General to open 
such free-mail packages for inspection, and 
the Postmaster General is also authorized to 
specify the size and weight limitations for 
packages mailed without postage. 

The bill also provides that unsealed letters, 
written in braille, large print, or recorded on 
discs or tapes, sent by a blind or physically 
handicapped person, could be mailed postage 
free. ‘i 
Since taped letters have increasingly be- 
come a standard method of correspondence 
employed by blind persons, and a reel of tape 
is considerably more costly to mail than a 
typed or handwritten letter, this provision of 
the bill would be particularly beneficial to 
blind persons, by allowing them to mail such 
tapes without postage. 

It would be beneficial to the partially 
sighted, too, who must cover more than the 
usual number of pages with their large hand- 
writing, or large sightsaving-size print type- 
writing. 

By providing that all matter coming under 
the free mailing privilege must be marked 
in a designated place and in accordance with 
& prescribed form, the bill provides a means 
of administrative control of the free mailing 
privilege. 

o eraoo 


TENNESSEE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SUPPORTS: OUR TROOPS AND 
POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tennessee General Assembly, which is 
now in session, adopted on, March 2, 
1967, an outstanding resolution support- 
rea our troops and policy in southeast 
Asia. 

I would certainly like to bring this to 
the attention of the Congress. The res- 
olution follows: 

House Jorn? RESOLUTION 15 
Resolution in support of the President, the 

Congress and our troops and policy in 

Southeast Asia 

Whereas, The foreign policy of the United 
States of America in the Far East has re- 
mained constant for many years and through 
several administrations, receiving bipartisan 
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support under several different presidents; 
and 
Whereas, Our country is now engaged in a 
vicious war in support of this policy, striv- 
ing, on one hand, to give the people of South 
Viet Nam the right to determine their own 
future, while at the same time attempting 
to keep the conflict confined to the smallest 
area possible; and 
Whereas, The Congress has and is support- 
ing, by a substantial majority, the policies 
enunciated by our President and his prede- 
e@assors: and 
Whereas, We believe the policy followed in 
Southeast Asia by the various presidents 
during the past two decades has been sound, 
designed to serve the best interests of our 
country and its people as well as the best in- 
terests of the people and countries of the 
whole world; and 
Whereas, In support of this policy the 
United States of America has committed its 
young men, its honor, its materials, its will, 
and its wealth; and 
Whereas, It is the belief of the members 
of this Assembly that a majority of the cit- 
izens of America back the foreign policy of 
our country in Southeast Asia and are pre- 
pared to make whatever sacrifice is necessary 
to support their sons in the field as they fight 
‘day by day to sustain this policy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the eighty-fifth general assembly (the 
senate concurring), That by this Resolution 
we affirm our support of our country’s poli- 
cies in Southeast Asia and give our backing 
-to the President and the Congress as they 
plan and carry out this policy; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we salute our servicemen in 
Southeast Asia for the wonderful job they 
are doing under adverse conditions, saying 
to them “we believe in you—we will not fail 
you at home while you risk your lives to 
preserve freedom and our way of life,“; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That we condemn those among 
us who seek to divide, to avoid their duties 
as citizens under the law, to undermine those 
patriotic beliefs that have made this country 
great and have given our state its nickname 
“The Volunteer State,” to hinder our troops’ 
movements and to take other steps which are 
not included under the recognized and guar- 
anteed right of protest; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this Resolutfon 
be sent by the Chief Engrossing Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the President of 
the United States and to each member of the 
Congressional Delegation from the State of 
Tennessee. 
Adopted: March 2, 1967. 
JAMES H. CUMMINGS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Speaker of the Senate. 


BUFORD ELLINGTON, 
Governor. 


Approved: 


GUN LEGISLATION PACKAGE, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we of 
the 90th Congress again are faced with 
the problem of providing an equitable 
answer to a perplexing question—how do 
we safeguard our citizenry from danger 
and death at the hands of the gun- 
wielding ¢riminal while preserving the 
“right to bear arms” for a wide segment 
of our populace which pursues the 
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wholesome and peaceful use of guns and 
handles them responsibly? 

Certainly it is a difficult question, one 
which in recent months has been some- 
what blurred by emotional outcry. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
which I feel is a sane, deliberate answer 
to the gun-control problem. It seeks to 
deter the irresponsible and criminal ele- 
ments from easily obtaining concealable 
weapons while preserving the sense of 
the guarantees provided by the second 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Incidents have been spotlighted in re- 
cent months which draw attention to a 
new danger. Crimes are being com- 
mitted with weapons such as antitank 
rifles, rocket launchers and mortars, 
equipment which in no sense of the word 
can be called “sporting.” 

I read recently of a young boy being 
discovered by police while blasting 
transformers from utility poles with a 
rocket-launcher, or as it is more com- 
monly called, a bazooka. 

A safe which was thought impene- 
trable in an upstate New York commu- 
nity was pentrated by burglars using a 
high-powered antitank gun. The weap- 
on had been obtained with comparative 
ease at a store not far from this Capitol 
Building. 

An attempt was made to sabotage the 
United Nations Building with a bazooka. 

The traffic in these destructive devices, 
designed for use as weapons of war, can- 
not be allowed to continue. And I know 
that the gun hobbyists and gun collec- 
tors of this Nation would be the first to 
rally to support legislation to curb the 
easy access to them by irresponsible or 
criminal persons. 

The mighty arsenal of weapons which 
this Nation has amassed to defend itself 
should not be made so easily available to 
the criminal element. 

Therefore, I am introducing an amend- 
ment to the National Firearms Act of 
1934 which would prohibit the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of such 
death-dealing weapons as bazookas, 
mortars, and antitank rifles. The bill 
has been written to prohibit interstate 
transport of any weapon over .78 caliber, 
thus preserving for gun collectors and 
hobbyists the right to buy and sell the 
famous weapons of our Nation’s herit- 
age—the flintlock and muzzle-loading 
pistols and rifles which were of a larger 
bore size than today’s sophisticated, 
high-velocity weapons. 

Another purpose of the legislation I 
introduce today is to deal with the traf- 
fic and use of less sophisticated but 
equally fatal weapons. In amending the 
Federal Firearms Act of 1938, my bill 
would seek to do the following things: 

First. Prohibit the sale of firearms, 
through shipment in interstate com- 
merce, to any person under indictment 
for, or convicted of, a felony crime. 

Second. See to it that persons under 
18 cannot obtain handguns. These pro- 
visions are included in my bill because 
my research has revealed that mail- 
order gun firms are a major source of 
handguns for juveniles, felons, narcotic 
addicts, and mental defectives. 

Third. It would insure that the above 
provisions would be complied with by 
requiring the person who orders the fire- 
arm to provide the dealer or manufac- 
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turer with a statement of his age and 
criminal record. This provision cannot 
deter the sportsman, hunter, or collector 
from obtaining the firearms he desires, 
but it will certainly hold down the gun 
traffic with the criminal element. 

Fourth. The bill would seek to keep 
local crime-control agencies abreast of 
the gun traffic in their communities by 
providing that local law enforcement of- 
ficers be named in the above affidavit. 
The dealer, upon sending the ordered 
weapon, would furnish police with a de- 
scription of the weapon. 

Fifth. My legislation would provide 
higher license fees for interstate gun- 
dealers and pawnbrokers. Manufactur- 
ers and pawnbrokers would pay an 
annual $50 fee, while gun dealers would 
pay $10 for a yearly license. 

I believe this is an equitable bill, effec- 
tive in its approach to a problem which 
no longer can be ignored. 

This bill is proof that we can keep 
dangerous weapons out of the hands of 
the irresponsible and criminal element, 
while safeguarding the pursuit of a laud- 
able and wholesome sport and hobby. 

As the most eloquent spokesman for 
the sportsman, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation must be praised for recognizing 
the clear need for legislation in this area, 
and cooperating with lawmakers seeking 
an equitable solution. 

The NRA support the approach made 
by my bill to curbing the free traffic in 
destructive devices. It will keep the 
public safe from these death-dealing 
weapons while preserving the right of 
collectors to buy, sell and trade the large- 
bore weapons of our history. 

I was pleased to have the support of 
the National Rifle Association for my bill 
controlling mail-order sales when I first 
introduced it in the first session of the 
89th Congress. 

At that time, the NRA called my bill a 
“sound and reasonable approach” to 
the matter of mail-order sales and called 
it “legislation which meets the legitimate 
needs of both governmental and private 
interests.” 

This is the purpose of the bill which I 
submit today. There is a clear and pres- 
ent need for this type of legislation. 
I sincerely hope that this is the Congress 
which passes it. 


INTELLIGENCE BRIEFINGS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
made available a briefing given by the 
Defense Department for the benefit of 
all the Members of the House and 
Senate. 

I understand that 50 or 60 Members 
of the House attended the briefing this 
morning. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
South Carolina is to be highly com- 
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mended for making these intelligence 
briefings available to the Members of 
the House, but I submit that still more 
should be done. The intelligence brief- 
ing and photographs contained therein 
should be declassified and shown to the 
American public because they reveal, 
Mr. Speaker, very dramatically what the 
North Vietnamese did during the bomb- 
ing lull in the first part of February. 
They give us good reason to believe that 
the Communist world wants a cessation 
of bombing in the future in order to build 
up further in South Vietnam. In view 
of the doubt apparently existing in the 
minds of some Americans whether our 
bombing should be continued and as 
to whether our bombing is effective I 
again call upon the Department of De- 
fense to declassify the photographs used 
in the briefing. Our bombing must be 
continued in order to protect our Ameri- 
can servicemen in South Vietnam, a 
cessation of bombing would undoubtedly 
cost the lives of additional large numbers 
of America’s servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to insert in the body 
of the Recorp at this point a letter dated 
March 10, 1967, which I wrote to Mr. 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense, requesting that the photographs 
be declassified and shown to the Ameri- 
can public. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The lettér referred to follows: 

MarcH 10, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Last Wednesday the 
House Committee on Armed Services re- 
ceived a DOD intelligence briefing on the 
North Vietnamese build-up of ammunition, 
material, supplies, and equipment during the 
three-day cessation of bombing the first part 
of February. The intelligence photographs 
shown in the briefing revealed that the North 
Vietnamese were loaded and waiting for the 
cessation to move thousands of tons of ma- 
terials during the three-day period. No 
doubt, part of that ammunition has already 
found its way into the bodies of our men 
who are now or were fighting in Vietnam. 

It is my understanding that Chairman 
Rivers has arranged that this briefing be 
shown to all Members of Congress next Tues- 
day. This, I think is very commendable, but 
I submit that still more should be done. 
Last Wednesday in a speech on the floor of 
the House I stated that the photographs 
should be declassified and shown to the 
American public. That such be done, I sub- 
mit, is imperative in view of the serious 
doubt in the minds of many Americans that 
the bombing should be continued. 

The purpose of this letter is to formally 
request that the photographs be declassified 
and shown to the American public. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
Member of Congress. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection? 
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Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday marked the 50th anniversary of 
the Russian revolution. This is not the 
Bolshevik revolution so well known to 
the world. It is, unfortunately, ignored 
both in Russia and in the free world. 
The revolution that occurred on that day 
was an attempt to establish democracy 
in Russia. This true revolution was 
short-lived. It was destroyed by the 
Communists after a few months. It is 
often thought that the Communists took 
power from the Czar.. This is not true. 
They took power from democracy just 
as they try to do today. 

An excellent article describing the 
events of 1917 in Russia by Eugene 
Lyons of the North American News- 
paper Alliance was printed in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 12, 1967. I com- 
pliment Mr. Lyons on this article, and 
submit it for printing in the Recorp at 
this point: 

FREEDOM CAME TO RUSSIANS ON THIS Day 
50 Years Aco 

(This year the Soviets are celebrating the 

50th anniversary of their revolution. Lost 


in the ballyhoo is the fact that the Com- 


munists overthrew not a tsarist dictatorship 
but the only democracy Russia ever knew. 
The author of this article wrote “Assignment 
in Utopia” (an account of his six-year UPI 
assignment in Moscow, 1928-34), “The Red 
Decade” (a history of Communist penetra- 
tion in the U.S.), Our Secret Allies” (the 
anti-Communist forces in the Soviet Union) 
and is now. at work on an appraisal of 50 
years of Soviet communism.) 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

New Vonk.— Fifty years ago, on Monday, 
March 12, 1917, the long-suffering Russian 
people made their first bid for political free- 
dom. Because of the 13-day difference in the 
Orthodox Russian calendar, the date locally 
was February 27 and the upheaval is often 
referred to as the “February Revolution.” 

This was the authentic Russian revolution, 
climax of a century of struggle, education, 
preparation and heroism, It was the revolu- 
tion that toppled the Romanoff autocracy, 
brought freedom, civil liberties and the 
prospect of ordered democracy. 

Unhappily for the country and the world, 
it was fated to be extinguished less than 
eight months later by the Communists—then 
known as the Bolsheviks—who imposed a new 
and more odious autocracy, deeply com- 
mitted to world revolution, 

The collapse of the Russian monarchy was 
greeted jubilantly by free men everywhere. 
But few grasped the magnitude of the prob- 
lems faced by the succession regime and the 
importance, for all mankind, of its survival. 


RIOTS AND STRIKES 


As so often happens in history, the revolu- 
tion exploded in Russia when few inside or 
outside expected it. Driven by sheer hunger, 
the people in Petrograd early in March staged 
bread riots, demonstrations, followed by an 
epidemic of strikes. 

Such disorders were not new in the capital 
and the tsar’s government at first had little 
doubt it could suppress and contain the 
angry masses. 

But this time there was a new, unexpected 
element in the equation. The soldiers, 
ordered to disperse the crowds, including the 
dread Cossack forces, showed little appetite 
for the job. Within a few days, more and 
more of them not only refused to shoot but 
began to fraternize with the people. Neither 
in Petrograd nor at the fronts—the Russo- 
German war was still under way—could 
troops be found to defend the government. 

March 12th was the climactic day. That 
afternoon the Preobrazhensky and Volynsky 
regiments, pride of the monarchy, and other 
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military formations marched to the Duma 
(parliament) to declare their allegiance to a 
new government that did not yet formally 
exist. 

They were greeted with joy by Alexander 
Kerensky and other democratic Duma lead- 
ers, who informed them that they had just 
formed a provisional committee to rule the 
country. 

Events moved faster than the most san- 
guine enemies of the monarchy had dreamed. 
On Thursday, March 15, Nicholas II abdicated 
in favor of his brother, Grand Duke Michael, 
who in turn abdicated the following day. 
The ancient Romanoff dynasty was no more, 
leaving a nation in virtual collapse. 


BOLSHEVIKS SURPRISED 


As for the Bolsheviks, they were caught 
entirely by surprise. They did not play even 
a minor role in the popular revolution. 
Lenin, Zinoviev and other leaders learned of 
the rebellion from the newspapers in Switz- 
erland, Trotsky and Bukharin from the news- 
papers in New York. Stalin was among the 
lesser Bolshevik figures in exile colonies in 
Russia. 

. Lenin and a group of disciples reached 
Petrograd on April 15, having been conveyed 
across Germany in a sealed train by the 
Kaiser's government—a calculated injection 
of poison into the Russian bloodstream for 
purely military reasons. They came well sup- 
plied with German funds. Trotsky joined 


them in May, others straggled in from foreign 


exile and remote corners of Russia, 
MINORITY FACTION 


They represented the smallest of the Rus- 
sian radical Movements. Launched at the 
turn of the century as a minority faction in 
the Social Democratic Party, it was barely 
known to the radical masses. In the Putilov 
factory in Petrograd, a hotbed of revolution- 
ary sentiment, there were only 30 Bolsheviks 
in mid-1917. 

But theirs was a movement that scoffed 
at numbers. In Lenin’s concept, revolution 
was not a popular surge in the old tradition 
but.a swift, deadly blow by a small, dis- 
ciplined organization of “professional revy- 
olutionaries.” 

The second or Bolshevik revolution, on 
November 7—known in communist history 
as the “October Revolution” because of the 
difference in dates—was not a revolution at 
all in any normal sense. The Bolsheviks 
pulled off a coup d'etat, a putsch, and since 
it was directed against the new revolutionary 
regime, plainly a counter-revolution. 

This is not semantic quibbling. It is a 
fact indispensable to keeping the historic 
events in focus, The successful grab for 
power by Lenin, Trotsky and their small fol- 
lowing was a deed plotted in secrecy, a pri- 
vate cabal, with the masses so much raw 
stuff to be terrorized and processed. 

The Bolsheviks. did not overthrow the 
monarchy, They overthrew the first demo- 
cratic society in Russian history. They did 
not liberate the people—the people liberated 
them. Lenin himself had called Russia, be- 
fore he hijacked control of it, “the freest 
country in the world.” 

But to return to the first and true revolu- 
tion, Kerensky, a great orator and pas- 
sionate defender of democracy, before long 
emerged as premier. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has been abused for failing to crush 
the bolshevik threat by arresting and ex- 
ecuting its leaders. 

But the reproof makes little logic. The 
mood of the time, with its emphasis on free- 
dom, democracy and humanism, called for 
the kind of man Kerensky was. Had he 
been capable of blood-letting and high- 
handed illegality, he would not have risen 
to the top. Whatever the blame, it rests 
not on Kerensky but on the nature of the 
first revolution. 

The power was increasingly divided be- 
tween the government and the Soviets, which 
was a further source of weakness. The 
Leninists saw their opportunity in the dual 
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authority. They raised the slogan, “all 
power to the Soviets,” at a time when they 
were still a minority in that institution. 
For them it offered a convenient front,“ to 
be used as communists the world over would 
soon be using false-fronts to achieve their 


purposes. 

Everybody promised land and peace. But 
the moderates under Kerensky promised it 
for tomorrow, when an elected parliament 
would lay down the rules. Lenin and his 
cohorts outbid them. They urged the peas- 
ants to take the land now, the workers to 
take over the factories at once, the soldiers 
to desert the fronts. 

Most important, they gave no hint of the 
one-party dictatorship they had in view. 
On the contrary, they posed as champions 
of the fullest democracy. Lenin fumed at 
enemies who charged that he planned to 
abolish private property and impose Com- 
munism. A more complete record of deceit 
can hardly be found in the annals of dema- 
gogy 


In his first weeks after the putsch, Lenin 
did not feel himself strong enough to renege 
on his earlier support of a Constituent As- 
sembly—a democratic parliament to draw 
up a democratic constitution. What if the 
voting went against the Communists? They 
3 had pledged to abide by the popular 


The balloting took place between Novem- 
ber 25 and December 9, 1917. Although in 
most of the larger cities the elections were 
conducted under bolshevik auspices, the 
Communists drew only about 25 percent of 
the 36 million votes cast—less than half as 
many as the only other organized party, Ker- 
ensky’s social revolutionaries, 

But Lenin and Trotsky had no intention 
of permitting the freely chosen constituent 
assembly to live. When the elected deputies 
met on January 18, 1918, Lenin’s police and 
soldiers disrupted. the proceedings, then 
sealed the doors of the Tauride Palace where 
the meeting was held. The first session was 
8 The hope born on March 12 was 

en 

The titanic resistance that had been 
touched off by the communist corp d’etat 
Was raised to fever pitch by the murder of 
the constituent assembly. A civil war, one 
of the bloodiest in all history, was under 
way. Virtually all the clashing guerrilla 
formations and armies were anti-commu- 
nist. But they were so divided by mutual 
hatreds that the bolshevik forces—whipped 
into a Red Army by the genius of Leon 
*Trotsky—would triumph in the end. 

The free Russia that might have been 
Was no more. A force fiercely dedicated to 
the demolition of the world of freedom now 
had the resources of å great country at its 
disposal. 


THE 28TH ANNIVERSARY OF SLO- 
VAK INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, ‘to- 
day is the 28th anniversary of Slovak 
Independence Day. 

Unfortunately, high-ranking officials 
in the Roosevelt administration, espe- 
cially in the pre-World War II period 
and during the diplomatic negotiations 
with the Soviets in the latter days of the 
war, failed to understand the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for independ- 
ence. 
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This tragic policy, based on misunder- 
standing the Communistic Soviet Rus- 
sian diplomatic moves, is still plaguing 
us as we find the Johnson administra- 
tion committing our troops to a no-win 
war in Vietnam while embracing the 
Communist government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

As a result of the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations’ diplomatic blun- 
ders the brave Slovak people, along with 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
are now suffering under the dread op- 
pression of communism. I certainly 
hope and pray that the Slovak people’s 
courageous spirit and love of freedom 
will be maintained until the day when 
they regain their national independence. 
Surely they will be freed from Commu- 
nist persecution and achieve their right- 
ful place in the community of free na- 
tions. 


NEW BEDFORD STANDARD-TIMES 
WRITER WINS SAFETY AWARD 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH, Mr. Speaker, as long as 
human beings drive machines that in- 
jure, maim, and kill other human beings, 
the public must be reminded repeatedly 
of their destructive potential. 

Recently the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation held a competition for newspaper 
safety writing. Top winner was Everett 
S. Allen, of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times. At this time, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to submit an article from the 
Standard-Times of March 6, 1967: 


STANDARD-TIMES WRITER WINS TOP SAFETY 
AWARD 


WasHINGTON.—Everett S. Allen, assistant 

to the editor of The Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Mass., is the winner of the first- 
place award of $1,000 in the editorial-page 
category of the 12th annual newspaper 
safety writing competition sponsored by the 
American Trucking Association, it was an- 
nounced here today. 
Mr. Allen, author of a Sunday Standard- 
“Times column entitled The Present Tense, 
won the award for a single column that was 
published last March 27, headed, “Empty 
Seat in the Classroom.” It was written in 
the aftermath of area auto accidents that 
took the lives of two teen-agers, and was 
based on interviews with their classmates. 

Nearly 400 entries were submitted in the 
competition by newspapers across the nation. 
The ATA award ceremonies will be held 
April 6 in Washington. 

First-place award winners in other cate- 
gories included Thomas J. Wertenbaker, the 
Albuquerque News, Albuquerque, N.M., and 
Phyllis Cobbs and Harcourt Tynes Jr., the 
Patent Trader, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. Mr. Werten- 
baker, a former resident of New Bedford, in 
1948 was manager of Station WFMR, when 
it operated a separate program schedule, and 
later, assistant manager of Stations WNBH- 
WFMR 


Second-place winners were Dennis Hoover, 
the Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex.; and 
C. B. Daniel Jr., the Gainesville Sun, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Third-place awards went to Thomas F. 
Darcy, the Houston Post, Houston, Tex., now 
with the Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
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Pa.; Francis Poirier, the Jersey Journal, Jer- 
sey City, N.J., and V. L. Bubbett Jr., the 
Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Ala. 

A newspaper, the Record, of Hackensack, 
N.J., won a special plaque for the most out- 
standing and effective over-all traffic safety 
campaign last year. 

In part, Mr. Allen’s winning column read: 

“In the newspaper of the night before, they 
all had seen the Page 1 picture of the wrecked 
automobile, twisted junk slammed against a 
tree, and they knew precisely how long the 
police said the black skid marks were, the 
final signature he had made in the last sec- 
onds of life... 

“They thought probably the last bad sec- 
ond was before he was hurt at all, when the 
rear end started to swing, and the rubber 
was squealing, when the heap leaned into a 
sickening roll, and he knew this time it 
Wasn't going to come back up, and the big 
thick trees, dark and ugly, were almost in 
his face. 

“They looked at the empty classroom seat 
once more, and walked slowly down the 
corridor.” 


FEDERAL TAX-SHARING BILL 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
to me that the present Federal aid sys- 
tem can be correctly characterized as a 
vast administrative jungle fraught with 
confusion and wasteful spending. That 
is why I am today introducing a Federal 
revenue-sharing bill designed to return 
5 percent of the Federal personal income 
taxes to the States without strings at- 
tached. 

There is way too much redtape and 
overlap involved in the 200-plus grant- 
in-aid programs now administered in 
Washington. More often than not, the 
Federal-aid bureaucrats distort and give 
low priority to State and local needs, 
while using every means at their dis- 
posal to increase Federal control. Ac- 
cordingly, my bill is aimed at restoring 
proper balance to the Federal-State re- 
lationship. 

The Langen revenue-sharing bill 
would, first, return 5 percent of the Fed- 
eral personal income taxes to the States 
primarily on a population basis; and, 
second, reduce or replace existing 
specialized Federal aid programs that are 
not functioning efficiently or effectively. 

Let me emphasize that the tax-shar- 
ing concept in my bill is for the purpose 
of replacing unnecessary or wasteful 
Federal aid programs that are no longer 
worthy of continuance. 

Just a quick glance at the multiple 
grant-in-aid programs tells us the ex- 
tent to which the present system is in 
need of reform—over 170 Federal aid 
programs, administered by over 21 Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, 150 
Washington bureaus, and over 400 re- 
gional offices scattered across the coun- 
try, plus more than 75 different plan- 
ning assistance programs, many of 
which are also duplicative. 

Is it any surprise that local communi- 
ties are often required to deal with so 
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many Federal agencies that insist on re- 
ceiving 20 to 30 copies of every long, de- 
tailed application? Certainly this coun- 
try is capable of finding better ways of 
providing the needed assistance to solve 
compelling State and local problems. 
Thus I express the hope that compre- 
hensive congressional hearings can be 
held on my bill and other revenue-shar- 
ing proposals early this session, as there 
is growing public support for the “tax 
back” principle and the constructive im- 
pact it will have in the effort to build and 
preserve what is best for our Nation. 


NO SUCH THING AS FEDERAL 
MONEY 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recor I would like to include the 
text of an advertisement by the War- 
ner & Swasey Co. which appeared in sev- 
eral national magazines this week. 

The important point made in this ad 
is that there is no such thing as Federal 


money. Too long we have labored under 


the delusion that all good things come 
from Washington. Too many people 
have been led to believe that Federal aid 
is a gift from some great benefactor at 
the head of the Government. The John- 
son administration has outdone all its 
Democrat predecessors of the past 33 
years in selling the idea that L.B.J. is 
the personal donor of funds for all Fed- 
eral programs. 

The truth is the Federal Government 
has no money of its own. It can only 
return to the people what it first takes 
from them in the form of taxes. And it 
can return far less than it takes in be- 
cause of the cost of bureaucratic redtape 
through which the peoples’ money goes 
on its roundtrip to Washington and back 
to the States. P 

Is it not about time we stop this mas- 
querade and allow the people to keep 
more of their own money at home where 
they can initiate local projects and pay 
for them with 100 percent of the tax dol- 
lars collected? The Warner & Swasey 
advertisement is food for thought. The 
copy follows: r 

ROBBING ST. PETERSBURG TO Pax Sr. PAUL 

Why should I expect you. to pay my bills? 
Yet this is what “Federal” funds mean. 

It may be all very well for Florida, for 


example, in its generosity to give St. Paul a. 


new Auditorium. or some shiny transit sys- 
tem. But don't call it Federal money be- 
cause it isn’t—there is no Federal, money. 
It all comes from Florida and New York and 
California—and St. Paul which sends its 
taxes to Washington where 2 million Federal 
employees must take out their “handling 
charges”, and send back what's left, cluttered 
and hamstrung with Federal restrictions. 
If St. Paul (and every city and state) 


would meet its own needs by paying its own” 


bills under its own management, those bills 
would be far lower, and the money would 
be better spent. 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY FUNDS FOR 
s RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


“Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr, CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to reduce Fed- 
eral highway construction costs and, at 
the same time, alleviate inconveniences 
now suffered by property owners whose 
land is to be taken for highway purposes. 

This bill is similar to, although not 
identical to, bills I have introduced in 
both the 88th and 89th Congresses. It 
would authorize a program to assist 
States to acquire rights-of-way at the 
earliest possible time once proposed high- 
way routes are finalized. 

It would enable States to acquire 
property to be eventually needed for 
rights-of-way at comparatively low cost 
and at a time when the actual arrival 
of improved roads has not yet drastically 
inflated real estate values. It would give 
& break to property owners, a badly 
needed and long-overdue one. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Transportation to advance Federal-aid 
highway funds to any State for early 
right-of-way acquisition. The funds 
would be advanced free of interest 
charges and would not be charged 
against current Federal aid apportion- 
ments, but would be repaid by the State 
when actual construction on the right- 
of-way is authorized, or on September 
30, 1972, whichever occurs first. The to- 
tal amount outstanding at any one time 
would not be permitted to exceed $300 
million. 

The November 23, 1966, cutback of the 
Federal-aid-highway program has many 
long-range serious detrimental effects 
that have been felt and will be felt in 
the future. The 1972 target date for the 
completion of the Interstate System will 
be set back and construction costs will 
inevitably be increased. The bill I have 
introduced today would reduce in a very 
real way the cost of future highway con- 
struction. Advance purchase of rights- 
of-way would not only result in the sav- 
ing of money but relieve to a great degree 
the human suffering caused by lengthy 
delays between the announcement of a 
route and the actual purchase of rights- 
of-way. 

The financial savings that could be re- 
alized by the enactment of this bill would 
be substantial. On May 2, 1963, when I 
first introduced similar legislation, I ex- 
plained how this concept has been tried 
and proven successful: 

The State of California, in 1953, established 
a 830 million revolving... by using this 
fund for the advance acquisition of rights- 
of-way, the State had saved approximately 
$250 million during the 8 years since creation 
of the fund. 


The “1965 Interstate System Cost Esti- 
mate”’—89th Congress, first session, 
House Document No. 42—states that as 
of January 1, 1964, the total expense for 
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the rights-of-way for the Interstate Sys- 
tem alone would cost $3,290,617,000 and 
since that date the cost has increased 
rather than decreased. 

The November 1966 cutback of Fed- 
eral highway funds was, according to 
administration witnesses at recent joint 
hearings by the Senate and House Pub- 
lic Works Committees, an attempt to 
slow the inflationary increase in high- 
way construction costs. If this was the 
administration’s primary intention for 
the cutback, the frozen funds could and 
should be used for the highway purposes 
they were collected for. The frozen 
funds could be used to buy rights-of-way 
at a more accelerated rate, thereby re- 
ducing the eventual cost to both the 
States and the highway trust fund with- 
out beginning actual construction. 

In addition to decreasing highway 
construction costs my bill would be most 
valuable in attempting to minimize the 
hardship imposed upon those whose land 
will be taken for rights-of-way. Those 
persons who know that their homes or 
businesses lie within the route of a pro- 
posed road would not be subjected to the 
hardships imposed upon them under the 
present system. As the situation exists 
now, a man can neither get his money 
out of nor make improvements on his 
property once it becomes within a right- 
of-way. He is told his property will be 
taken, some day, but this does not hap- 
pen and he does not receive his payment 
until it suits the Government’s con- 
venience. This matter of advance 
right-of-way is not only important to the 
Government, but it is deeply important 
to thousands of individual citizens in 
this country. 

In the hearings before the joint 
House-Senate Public Works Committees, 
Secretary of Transportation Boyd firmly 
backed this proposal. In response to a 
question he stated: 

I am hopeful that there will be I 
introduced for action in this Riles ot tae 
Congress to resolve this problem, 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation to deal with this problem Secre- 
tary Boyd was discussing. A plan for 
prompt and just compensation for those 
who will lose their property for the con- 
struction of a new highway is one that 
3 immediate and favorable 

n. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is an all too common tend- 
ency to accept the continued success 
of a particular program or effort as the 
natural course of events. In doing so we 
overlook the most important fact and 
that is the maintenance of this success 
is. wholly dependent upon continued 
effort. tad 

T think this is true in the case of the 
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school safety patrols, a program first in- 
stituted 51 years ago in one particular 
area and adopted nationally 45 years 


ago, 

A mark of the great success of this 
program can be found in the statistics 
which reveal the traffic death rate of 
schoolchildren has been cut almost in 
half over the years while the death rate 
of other age groups has doubled. 

Therefore, I feel it appropriate that 
we pay tribute, annual tribute, to the 
school safety patrols. 

We can do this by designating the 
second week of May each year as “Na- 
tional School Safety Patrol Week.” 

It will serve the purpose of not only 
recognizing the continued and success- 
ful efforts of the more than 900,000 
safety patrol members by renewing the 
resolve each motorist has to exercise ex- 
traordinary care in traveling through 
school areas. 

I might add that as part of the tribute 
paid the boys and girls each year, the 
American Automobile Association. coor- 
dinates a parade down Constitution 
Avenue. This year over 20,000 partici- 
pants will go down the avenue on May 
13. 

I am happy that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts will be among those 22 
States represented and that there will be 
a group of 200 patrol members from 
Concord. 

The Concord group, with Sgt. James 
Hanley in charge, is sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Safety Officers’ League. 

I hope my colleagues will join with 
me in introducing similar resolutions, 
so that this continually successful pro- 
gram will continue to be successful and 
that the boys and girls who give so un- 
selfishly of their time may receive their 
proper due, 

The text of my resolution follows: 

H.J. Res. 432 
Joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the second week of May of each 
year as National School Safety Patrol 

Week“ 

Whereas more than an estimated fifty-two 
thousand. Americans died in traffic accidents 
on the Nation’s highways during the year 
1966 and the prevention of such accidents 
has become a problem of major concern; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols, since 
their organization on a national scale in 
the early 1920's, have played an important 
role in the reduction of highway accidents 
involving school-age children; and 

Whereas more than nine hundred thousand 
safety patrol members are now serving forty 
thousand schools in all fifty States, protect- 
ing nineteen million children; and 

Whereas the school safety patrols are a 
cooperative, program sponsored jointly by 
American Automobile Association motor 
clubs, local schools, and police; and 

Whereas more than sixteen million Amer- 
icans have served as safety patrol members 
during the more than forty years since the 
program was established; and 

Whereas the traffic death rate of school-age 
children since 1922 has dropped nearly one- 
half, while the death rate of all other age 
groups has doubled and the efforts of the 
school safety patrols have been a contribut- 
ing factor in this reduction; and 

Whereas the lifesaving efforts of the school 
safety patrols play an increasingly important 
role in the nationwide campaign to reduce 
traffic accidents and this should re- 
ceive public attention and citizen support; 
and - 
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Whereas the second week of May of each 
year provides an opportunity for due rec- 
ognition of the foregoing achievements, ac- 


complishments, and needs: Now, therefore, 


be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second week 
of May of each year is hereby designated as 
“National School Safety Patrol Week” and 
the President is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon all people of the United 
States for the observance of such a week with 
appropriate proceedings and ceremonies. 


LOWELL: TEXTILE CITY ON PAIN- 
FUL ROAD BACK 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of economic di- 
versification in an industrial community 
found a unique laboratory in my home 
city of Lowell, Mass. Reliance on the 
textile industry as the chief source of 
economic well-being led to disaster in 
the years of the depression and the trend 
toward movement of textile plants else- 
where in the country. For those of us 
who remember the dread depression 
years when 45 percent of the work force 
in Lowell was unemployed, the recent 
strides toward diversification and de- 
velopment are most heartening. In the 
Sunday edition of the Boston Globe, 
Jeremiah V. Murphy reports on the eco- 
nomic progress now underway in the city. 
I have unanimous consent to include his 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
LOWELL: TEXTILE CITY ON PAINFUL ROAD Back 

(By Jeremiah V. Murphy) 

LOWELL:—High over the famous Boott Mills 

complex in this dreary mill city on the pol- 


luted Merrimack River stands a steeple, its, 


white paint faded and peeling, 

At the top of the steeple is a unique 
weathervane—it has been there since the 
1870’s—in the shape of a textile shuttle. It 
is symbolic of the city’s long history as 
a textile center. 

“A textile museum has its eye on that 
weathervane,” explained John R. Dickson, 
president of Boott Mills. They want it for 
an exhibit.” 

The museum may not have long to wait, 
for there remains only one major textile 
mill—Wannalancit Textile Co—in this old 
industrial city some 25 miles northwest of 
Boston. 

Textiles are going in Lowell, but the city 
is well on its way along a slow and painful 
road towards economic diversification. 

Lowell reached its textile peak in 1924. 
Since then it has been downhill in this city 
of scores of red brick mills and tenement 
houses, 

In 1985, for example, at the bottom of the 


Great Depression, 45 percent of the popu- 


lation was on relief. 

‘When the Lowell textile industry grad- 
ually moved to the South, it left a legacy 
here of high level of unemployment despite 
national and state prosperity, and a need 
for more industry. 

Lowell’s population is 86,000, down some 
26,000 from the 1912 high, although the sur- 
rounding towns, Billerica, Tewksbury, 
Chelmsford and Dracut, have shown sub- 
stantial population growths. 
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John Griffin, supervising office manager of 
the State Division of Employment Security 
in Lowell, said the unemployment rate for 
the Lowell area was 7.4 percent of the total 
work force for January. The statewide aver- 
age for the same period was 4.2. 

In Lowell itself, where the work force is 
estimated at 45,000, the unemployment rate 
for January is estimated at slightly higher. 
But figures are not kept for the city alone. 

Lowell’s unemployment figure has improved 
slightly over the last five years, but it re- 
mains one of the highest in the nation. 
Griffin said the situation here is not as bleak 
as it appears on paper. 

“There is a great deal of work done of a 
contract basis here,” he said. “It causes 
peaks and slow seasons. When things are 
slow, the number of claims jump substan- 
tially.” 

He added, “The economic picture in Lowell 
is gradually improving.” 

There are other reasons for the high un- 
employment rate, a visitor here is told over 
and over by industry officials. Many men, 
particularly those with larger families, re- 
ceive as much for unemployment payments 
as they would be paid for a full work week, 

“If anyone really wants to work in Lowell,” 
one mill executive said, “there is a job here 
for him.“ A full page of “help wanted” ad- 
Me gags ohn in the Lowell Sun supports this 
view. 

In the old, Gothic style city hall, Lowell’s 
young and energetic mayor, Edward Early 
Jr; said, “We haven't been getting the new 
industries we need. It is as simple as that.” 

But most city oficials, including City Man- 
ager Charles A. Gallagher and acting City 
Planner Jack Tavares, agreed that progress 
has been made. 

They point to “incubator” industries, some 
employing as few as 10 or 15 persons, They 
include electronic, paper and plastic firms. 
Their total number grows each year. 

Textile, thanks to Wannalancit Mills, and 
allied industries, remains as the city’s biggest 
industry, but it is a matter of time before 
paper products or printing takes over that 
top spot. 

But there are bright spots in the Lowell 
picture, For example, the Boott Mills com- 
plex, all 17 buildings, is composed of some 
40 firms, with only one—a dye company— 
still engaged in the textile industry. 

‘There are 2600 persons employed in the 
complex, the same number working there in 
the mid 1920's when textile was Lowell's 
bread and butter. 

“Lowell is fairly well off today,” said Dick- 
son, head of Boott Mills. “Diversification 
Ae! come gradually. But it definitely is 

ere.“ 

Newly completed Route 495—a superhigh- 
way running east and west of Lowell—is ex- 
pected to play a key role in the city’s come- 
back. But, according to Mayor Early, a ma- 
jor need is a connector highway linking the 
superhighway with downtown Lowell. 

That project is still in the “planning stage.” 

The city’s urban redevelopment program 
has completed the Church st. project and the 
95-acre Northern Canal project is underway. 
In recent years, several schools, shopping cen- 
ters and an industrial park have been built. 
Lowell Technological Institute, which is in- 
ternationally Known, has grown substan- 
tially. New dormitories to house 660 more 
students are under construction. 

After a 50-year lag, mew buildings have 
been constructed in the downtown Lowell 
area. 

Economic progress here has not been as 
rapid as has been hoped, but the city that 
began as a company town is looking again to 
the future. They have a favorite word 
here—diversification. 

You hear it over and over, for Lowell is 
determined to never again put all its eco- 
nomic eggs in one basket, especially a cloth 
(textile) basket. 
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HIGHWAYS FOR LATIN AMERICA, 
BUT NONE FOR OHIO 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Speaker, last week 
I took the floor to call to the attention 
of the House the numbers game being 
played by the Johnson administration 
with respect to urgently needed Federal- 
aid highway construction. Today, I rise 
again to point out the administration’s 
continuing inconsistency in the adminis- 
tration of our Nation’s Federal-aid high- 
way programs. 

Last November 23, the President or- 
dered a cutback in Federal-aid highway 
construction which amounted to $1.1 bil- 
lion, or 25 percent of the $4.4 billion of 
new construction work that could be 
commenced during fiscal year 1967 with- 
out exceeding the estimated receipts of 
the highway trust fund. The cutback 
applied to the all-important National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, as well as the primary and second- 
ary extensions and their urban exten- 
sions. 

No other public works program was cut 
as drastically as was the Federal-aid 
highway program. No other transporta- 
tion system has its funds frozen any- 
where near the extent of the Federal-aid 
highway program's funds. 

The cutback was ordered supposedly 
“in recognition of the need for reducing 
nonmilitary Federal expenditures as a 
contribution to the Vietnam effort and 
the resultant program to reduce infia- 
tionary pressure.” It appears, however, 
after all the facts have been made avail- 
able to the Congress, that the cutback 
in the highway construction program was 
another budget shenanigan of the ad- 
ministration—Johnson  juggling—with 
the American taxpayers’ money being 
tossed carelessly around. The adminis- 
tration witnesses at joint hearings of the 
Subcommittees on Roads of the House 
and Senate Committees on Public Works 
assured the members that funds would 
be restored as soon as the administra- 
tion’s brand of national economics so 
warranted. Unfortunately, it looks like 
this is not going to happen. The funds 
frozen by the administration have yet 
to be fully restored. 

On Thursday, March 2, I called to the 
attention of the House the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board was, in effect, re- 
leasing some $850 million to be pumped 
into the economy. Surely this will not 
“reduce inflationary pressure.” While 
the Federal Government was thereby 
pumping $850 million into the economy, 
the administration did not release one 
single cent for urgently needed highway 
construction. 

To make matters even worse, yester- 
day—March 13—the President of the 
United States sent a message to Congress 
on Latin American development, within 
which he called for an additional $150 
million authorization over the next 3 
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years for the construction of roads, 
bridges, and the development of com- 
munication and river systems throughout 
Latin America. That $150 million will 
be paid for by the taxpayers of the 
United States—the same taxpayers who 
are being told by the Johnson adminis- 
tration that it would be too great of an 
expenditure to build highways which are 
needed to reduce congestion, inconven- 
ience, traffic deaths and injuries, and 
property damage. 

According to the President’s message, 
approximately $150 million over a 3-year 
period will be provided to help finance 
preinvestment studies and a portion of 
the cost. of new multinational projects,” 
including the construction of roads “to 
link the nations and people of Latin 
America“ and the construction of bridges 
“to carry the fruits of commerce over 
river barriers.” 

The President’s message. goes on to 
state that the administration will re- 
quest congressional authorization to pro- 
vide this $150 million extra together with 
our regular $250 million annual contri- 
bution to the Inter-America Bank’s Fund 
for Special Operations from which come 
the funds for the financing of these road 
and bridge projects. Thus, in effect, we 
will have $900 million of U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars over the next 3 years going into 
such projects in Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
President is more concerned with linking 
the people of Latin America than he is 
in linking the people of his own Nation— 
the people he was elected by to represent 
their best interests. The cutback will 
slow down the construction of federally 
aided highways in the United States sub- 
stantially, resulting in hundreds of high- 
way traffic deaths, thousands of injuries, 
and millions of dollars in property dam- 
age. I suggest that it is in our citizens’ 
best interests to construct highways in 
the United States before we accelerate 
U. S.-aided highway and related bridge 
construction in Latin America. Yet the 
President asks for hundreds of millions 
for highway construction in Latin Amer- 
ica and still holds back on funds for 
urgently needed highway construction in 
the United States. That just does not 
make sense. Roads for Latin America, 
but none for Ohio or the United States. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the Ameri- 
can people are being forced to endure 
congestion, inconvenience, and increased 
travel costs in the future because the 
President is more willing to give high- 
way construction money to Latin Amer- 
ica than he is to release highway 
construction funds—funds which he 
arbitrarily froze—in the United States. 

Before any additional sums are appro- 
propriated or expended for highways in 
foreign nations, the administration 
should release highway construction 
funds in the United States. 


EULOGY ON AMBROSE KENNEDY, A 
FORMER CONGRESSMAN FROM 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 44 
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years ago the voice of Ambrose Kennedy 
was heard in the House by such notable 
men as Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., W. 
Brooke Cockrane and Sam Rayburn. On 
March 9, the voice of this former Repre- 
sentative from Woonsocket, R.I., was 
eternally silenced. 

Ambrose Kennedy was the second man 
from Woonsocket to be elected to the 
Congress and, as his successor from this 
fine city, I would like to make known 
before this House, which he served so 
well for 10 years, the exemplary accom- 
plishments embodied in the life of this 
great man. 

His was a most extraordinary life— 
one which reached out to encompass 
many avenues, but all of which marked 
the way passed by a man devoted to 
public service and the betterment of 
mankind. 

He was an educator, serving as the 
first high-school principal and superin- 
tendent of schools in Blackstone, Mass.; 
a lawyer, whose late career was marked 
by early success; an author, with two 
books to his credit; a father, who was 
loved by his family; a scholar, whose 
degrees included a doctor of philosophy; 
a military aide to Governor Pothier, of 
Rhode Island, which earned him the title 
of colonel; a devoted layman, who was 
honored by his faith; a State representa- 
tive, who was honored by his colleagues 
to be their Speaker; and a Member of 
this House, which he so admirably served 
from 1913 to 1923. 

Life for Ambrose Kennedy began al- 
most a full century ago in Blackstone, 
Mass.—which is contiguous to Woon- 
socket, R.I.—on the first day of Decem- 
ber in the year 1875. 

He attended school in Blackstone, the 
town of his birth, which also is where I 
was born, and later studied in Canada 
before beginning his studies at Holy 
Cross College in Worcester, Mass. At 
the age of 22, he was awarded a bachelor 
of arts degree and 3 years later, a master 
of arts degree. His alma mater further 
honored him with the bestowal of a doc- 
tor of philosophy degree in 1918. 

After college, he turned his efforts 
towards the education of others, teaching 
French, Latin, Greek, English, physics, 
and math from 1 year prior to the turn 
of the century to 4 years into the 20th 
century. 

While teaching school in Blackstone, 
his interest turned towards a legal 
career, and he enrolled at Boston Uni- 
versity, where I also had the privilege. 
of preparing for my legal career. In his. 
usual manner of academic achievement, 
he completed the three year course in 2 
years and received the coveted honor of 
being class orator at commencement 
exercises. His oratory ability would 
soon become well known in the Con- 
gress as it had been known to his class- 
mates at Boston University and the 
House of Representatives in Rhode 
aoe where he served from 1910 to 

Prior to being elected to the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives, he 
served as military aide to Gov. Aram J. 
Pothier. Soon after becoming a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island House, his 
eloquence and outstanding character- 
istics were easily recognized by his 
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colleagues who chose him to be their 
speaker. 

In 1912, Colonel Kennedy’s popularity 
and achievements won him a seat in the 
Congress, the only Republican to win a 
seat in the Congress during the elections 
of that year. Standing with him when 
he was sworn in was the beloved, late 
Sam Rayburn, whose distinguished 
career in this House is so well known to 
all of us. 

These were uneasy times and the role 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
assumed even greater significance. One 
of its members was the eloquent member 
from Woonsocket, R.I. the Honorable 
Ambrose Kennedy. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island was 
well received and acclaimed by his 
colleagues. When his term came to a 
close in 1923, he declined to run again 
after having served the people of the 
then Third District from Rhode Island in 
a most exemplary manner for a full 
decade. 

The entire State of Rhode Island is 
deeply indebted to the unselfish efforts of 
this extraordinary man but the people of 
the city of Woonsocket owe particular 
homage to Colonel Kennedy, for he 
brought great honor to them. 

In the city of Woonsocket we are 
proud that such a man as he was one of 
us. His many accomplishments and 
exemplary ways shall serve as a great 
inspiration. For those who wish to give 
of themselves that others may live a 
little better, his life will serve as a guide. 


HALPERN BILL PROVIDES BUSINESS 
LOANS AND JOB TRAINING FOR 
COLD WAR VETS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year, the Congress has moved 
in a number of ways toward providing 
pensions and readjustment assistance 
for veterans of previous wars, widows 
and dependents. 

Last year, the cold war GI bill was 
approved by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, of which I am proud 
to be a, member, and it was enacted. 
This year, we have seen the introduc- 
tion of many bills, including my own, 
to expand educational opportunities, 
increase pensions and provide benefits 
for veterans, widows, and dependents of 
reek Vietnam hostilities since August 5, 
1964. 

But, in all this spate of new legislation, 
enacted and proposed; there is still a 
gaping hole. There is still no provision 
for small business loans for veterans of 
the cold war since Korea. There is no 
provision for on-the-job and on-the- 
farm training for these “peacetime” 
fighting men after they return from the 


Wars. 
During the perlod when the Commit- 


tee on Veterans’ Affairs was discussing 
and holding hearings on the cold war 
GT bill, I received many letters from vet- 
erans and men still on active duty indi- 
cating intense interest in this kind of 
readjustment ce. 

Many veterans, and spp kestnen for all 
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the major veterans organizations, 
stopped into my office, or buttonholed me 
in public places in my district, and made 
it clear that they considered small-busi- 
ness loans as important as any kind of 
assistance we have ever provided. 

They pointed out that, especially as a 
result of the cold war draft, many men 
are called to active duty after completing 
their educations, and require special help 
to bridge the gap and reestablish them- 
selves in their home communities. 

Others, having interrupted their edu- 
cations for military service, found they 
were forced to drop plans for entering 
professions, and instead to move toward 
the business and industrial world. They 
certainly are deserving of help from 
their grateful Nation. 

In my own bill for cold war veterans’ 
benefits, I included provision for small 
business loans, and I sought to amend 
the committee bill accordingly. Though 
my amendment fell one vote short of 
committee adoption, enough support was 
shown—and has been shown during the 
past year—to warrant separate legisla- 
tion to this end. 

This is especially so in the light of 
the fact that about a quarter of a mil- 
lion small-business loans were processed 
under prior readjustment acts, and we 
have a remarkable record of success in 
these ventures. 

Today, I am making another effort to 
fill the gap left in our cold war bill by 
introducing an amendment to provide 
for small-business loans. The same 
reasons which make small-business loans 
a worthy assistance project, also prove 
the need of on-the-job and on-the-farm 
training for veterans of the cold war. My 
amendment would also make those pro- 
visions. 

It is not reasonable to help only those 
who would go back to school to learn. 
Many people can learn the skills which 
will do them most good in their future 
lives right at the machines, behind the 
desks, and in the fields in businesses, in- 
dustries and on farms. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only fair to give our 
cold war GI’s the same opportunities for 
reestablishing themselves as we gave 
our veterans of previous wars. 

What is more, it is only fair to recog- 
nize the fact that thousands of our 
American men were called upon for haz- 
ardous duty in many parts of the world 
after the end of the Korean war, and 
before the Gulf of Tonkin incident in 
Vietnam, August 5, 1964. 

As T pointed out before a Veterans’ 
Affairs’ Subcommittee last week, none 
of our currently proposed veterans’ 
benefit bills, nor any existing laws, pro- 
vide for the veterans, the widows, and the 
dependents of this period. 

For that purpose, I have introduced a 
second amendment today to expand all 
of the cold war benefits to those who 
fought at the wrong time, in the wrong 
place, to qualify under existing and 
pending legislation. 

Included among these would be the 
14,000 Americans sent to Lebanon and 
the Navy men who convoyed Nation- 
alist troops toward Quemoy and Matsu 
in 1958. Also included would be the 
15,000 “advisers” in Vietnam before 
August 5, 1964, the pilots sent to the 
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Congo in 1961, the thousands deployed to 
the Dominican Republic in 1965, and 
perhaps others, 

All of these have earned the gratitude 
of the Nation. I urge speedy action to 
fill the gaps in our GI legislation. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to inelude extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, hun- 
dreds of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have a stake, and a very im- 
portant one, in a bill on which the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will be holding 
hearings tomorrow, Thursday, and Fri- 
day. This bill is H.R. 1318, a bill I have 
introduced for the administration for the 
continuation and expansion of the food 
stamp program. Unless this bill is passed 
this spring, many of the food stamp proj- 
ects now in operation will have to be 
terminated on July 1 and proposed new 
food stamp projects will not be able to 
start. This is because the food stamp 
law passed in 1964, while being perma- 
nent legislation, contains authorizations 
for appropriations only through the cur- 
rent fiscal year. A new authorization 
section must be written into the 1964 
act. I am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an extensive report on the food 
stamp plan, listing all of the congression- 
al districts which will be affected. I urge 
every Member to read this material to- 
morrow to see how the failure to pass 
H.R. 1318 would affect his district. Only 
a few Members are scheduled to testify 
on this bill this week. I would think 
Members would want to make sure that 
the Committee on Agriculture knows of 
the importance of this legislation to their 
congressional districts. 


FIFTY THOUSAND VISIT SS “HOPE” 
IN 2 DAYS AT MIAMI 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, last month 
the SS Hope visited Miami en route to 
Colombia and her sixth medical teaching- 
treatment mission. The reception for 
this famed white hospital ship was over- 
whelming as more than 50,000 residents 
turned out to greet her in the two days 
she was moored at Dodge Island Seaport. 

The interest and enthusiasm for Hope 
shown in Miami underscores the warm 
respect this symbol of good will holds in 
the American people. Now in its seventh 
year, this ship time and time again has 
proven to be one of our country’s most 
effective efforts in carrying knowledge 
ron understanding to less fortunate na- 
tions. 

Fred Shaw wrote of Project Hope in his 
column in the Miami Herald and illus- 
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trated some of the reasons why Hope 
has been so successful. I know my col- 
leagues will share my interest in Mr. 
Shaw’s remarks and I ask unanimous 
consent that his column be printed in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 12, 1967 


Or Prosecr Hore: THE PEOPLE WHO WALK 
ON WATER 


(By Fred Shaw) 


Trailing after the news, as I occasionally 
must, has its disadvantages. By the time you 
read this column, news and editorial ‘writers 
will have told you that the SS Hope is here 
to dedicate the port of Miami, and that for 
the first time in the history of the project, 
a city has been permitted to tour the hospital 
ship. 

Writing well before the beginning of the 
news barrage, I can only guess that the di- 
rectors are honoring Miami because of the 
contributions of its doctors, dentists, and 
nurses and the devotion of the 400 members 
of the Dade County Women's Committee me 
Project Hope. 

Several years ago, I became interested 10 
Project Hope when a doctor friend, a gifted 
young surgeon who can recognize the phony 
as far as he can smell it, served a two-month 
turn and came back refreshed in mind and 
spirit, 

Project Hope is a living idea that the A. M. A. 
can unite on—the right and left wings and 
all those physicians in between who are tired 
of being tarred with the brush of reaction. 
Nor do the rest of us escape. No matter how 
innocent our motives or how good Gur works, 
in many areas of the world we are looked on 
as fat and indifferent. Our halo has slipped; 
the Communists have attempted to equate 
change with progress and capture them both. 

Dr. William B. Walsh, founder and presi- 
dent of Project Hope, and those who work 
with him are playing for big stakes. They 
are taking the best in American medicine to 
places where it’s needed most: They are 
setting up training programs for nurses, tech- 
nicians, and physical therapists and they are 
establishing blood banks and other support- 
ing organizations so that medical care can 
continue to improve. 

Without intending to, doctors and nurses 
have also become some of the most effective 
fighters in the cold war. Dr. Walsh has told 
the thrilling story in two books. The first 
was A Ship Called Hope (1964); the new one 
is Yanqui, Come Back (Dutton, $4.95), the 
story of the work in Peru. 

Conditions in Peru were all but impossible. 
All over Latin America, the people were de- 
manding a change; and as Dr. Walsh Says, 
“Why not? If existing conditions assured 
the average citizens of only 30 years of life, 
wouldn't any change from the status quo 
be an improvement?” 

A peon could live a lifetime without a 
bath. As many as five thousand people de- 

„pended on a single water tap, Garbage and 
excrement piled up in the streets. The 
puffed bellies and skinny legs of thousands 
of children could mean only one thing—pro- 
tein starvation. Many native doctors were 
suspicious or jealous. And always the propa- 
gandist pulled out the same old stops: Be- 
ware of the Yankee warmongers. Commu- 
nists si, yanqui no. . 

GOOD WILL AND PROTEIN 

The Americans tried not to talk back. 
They treated the sick, built ellnles, and 
started their training programs. iey an- 
swered no to political expediency and to the 
caste system; the haciendada TREP, with the 
Indians and Mestizos. They took along for 
the poor “the best kind of package deal from 

a democracy: good will and protein simul- 
taneously.” Here and there all the objec- 
tives of Project Hope” were realized: self - 
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help, partnership, and a response to Yankee 
initiative,” 

Once when the Americans planned a mass 
immunization, the Communists spread the 
word that the Yankee imperialists were try- 
ing to find and experiment on deformities 
resulting from their nuclear mistakes. 

As the Americans approached the clinic 
on What was to be the big day, they thought 
no one had come; but when they turned the 
final corner, they saw a tremendous crowd 
of scrubbed children and well-dressed par- 
ents, Aroar went up from the crowd: “Hopie 
Hopie, Hopie!” As one doctor said, “They 
thought we could walk on water,” 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION IN 
SUPPORT OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ 
RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. PEPPER... Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There.was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. . Mrs Speaker, once 
again my concern for our postal service 
has prompted me to action. This time 
that action takes the form of legislation 
that. will provide more pay to our postal 
employees by reclassifying certain. key 
positions ranging from carrier and clerk 
to the postmaster himself. This action 
is timely, it is essential, and, it is logical. 

For many years I have watched the 


-workload of our public servants increase, 


and on numerous occasions I have intro- 
duced and fought for appropriate reme- 
dial legislation. The workload has in- 
creased in all of our executive depart- 
ments—including Agriculture, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Commerce, and 
Labor—and it will continue: 

But the work demanded of our postal 
employees has increased beyond the 
horizons of our imaginations and it will 
continue to typify and exceed the tempo 
of our Nation's social and economic ad- 
vancement. As each of our executive 
agencies becomes more effective in reach- 
ing the farmer, the sixth-grade teacher, 
the custodian, the electronic technician, 
and the banker, the postal service must 
carry more responsibility. 

Increased responsibility necessitates 
reward—not as a prize, but as frankly 
commercial acknowledgment of services 
rendered. No. dreamy philosopher's 
compliments to the public servant can 
compensate adequately: for the personal 
satisfaction an employee derives from his 
position’s paycheck enabling him to ad- 
vance his own social and economic 
status. 

Our Nation cannot afford to allow a 
lag in any sector; our progress must con- 
tinue and the advancement of our Postal 
Service is crucial. 

Let us look at this crucial advancement 
from.the economic angle: According to 


the President's 1967 economic report, our 


gross national product has grown 50 per- 
cent in 6 years: In constant prices, the 
President has computed the gain to aver- 
age 5½ percent a year; and has ob- 
served that the physical output of our 
factories and mines is up more than 50 
percent. 


This economic advancement obviously ` 
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affects our communications system. In 
1965, the Postal Service carried 72 billion 
pieces of mail. Estimates for 1970, just 
3 years away, are set at 90 billion. 

This 90-billion-pieces-of-mail esti- 
mate, however, should neither awe nor 
inhibit. us. The estimate represents a 
document of faith in our economic prog- 
ress; itis a challenge to us. 

Last fall we saw an example of what 
can happen to us when our communica- 


tion system falters when the well-re- 


spected, Chicago Post Office employees 
suddenly discovered they were being sub- 
merged in an unprecedented avalanche 
of mail.. Due to population increases and 
the economic boom, postal authorities 
had predicted an autumn increase of 4 
percent for the Chicago. mail volume. 
Instead, the main post office found itself 
responsible for twice that, increase, and 
reports show that the increase might 
have been 28 percent higher than that of 
the previous year at some points. 

As à result of this unexpected volume, 
one department store claimed a $2 mil- 
lion. loss. because their sales flyers were 
logjammed; and other business enter- 
prises as well as the public were doubt- 
lesny penalized to a similarly. oppressive 

degree. 

Until regulations: could. be altered in 

Washington, about 500 postal workers 
had yolunteered to stay on the job on 
their days off in dedicated service to move 
the mountains and keep the correspond- 
ence from continuing its spilling mo- 
mentum. 

Certainly, these postal workers and 
their counterparts throughout the coun- 
try are performing vital services, and I 
am convinced that the time for mean- 
ingful action has arrived. Reclassifica- 
tion for certain key positions in the 
postal field service is essential, and it 
is a logical step toward enabling our 


communication system to maintain its 


contemporary tempo. 

Mr. Speaker, in this session I have 
previously introduced legislation to as- 
sist and upgrade the level and salary of 
our postal employees. My proposal em- 
bodied in H.R, 6992 and introduced 
March. 9 was intended to include and 
assist as many of our public servants in 
the postal service as possible. After be- 
coming more concerned about the needs 
of our clerks and carriers who actually 
make up the vast majority of our postal 
employees and perform a vital function, 
I introduced H.R. 7103 on March 13 as 
an additional form of assistance. 

The legislation I have introduced is 
far reaching, In order to assist as many 
‘of our employees as possible, I have de- 
vised a grade-level reclassification that 
will provide more meaningful recognition 
and a salary, more commensurate with 
the responsibilities carried by the clerk 
and carrier as well as the postmaster 
charged. with keeping the mails running 
smoothly in Chicago or in our villages 
* scattered. throughout our vast 

an 

We must recall that in addition to the 
reliance we place on our own local mail- 


man in city or country, we must also rely 


on the large post offices and the services 
they perform for every rural route and 
hamlet resident. It has been brought to 
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my attention that the postmaster of our 
largest first-class office maintains re- 
sponsibility for approximately 18,000 
employees and boasts 3,000 carrier routes 
within his jurisdiction. 

Clearly, this is big business. 

It is this sprawling, vast, and vital 
communication network that gives us 
such an awesome challenge to keep cur- 
rent in the face of a booming economy, 
increasing population, and surging cor- 
respondence. It is a business that can- 
not fail, and a business that cannot allow 
its employees to work without pride 
and satisfaction. Every employee—clerk 
and carrier as well as supervisor—must 
be dedicated and capable. In the words 
of an old but perceptive slogan every 
chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. 
These proposals seek to strengthen 
every link. It provides an up-to-date re- 
classification for key postal employees’ 
positions at various levels. It gives the 
questionable position the positive slant 
rather than downgrading it, and com- 
putes the amount of work transacted in 
each office in a more realistic manner. 
Most important to the individual em- 
ployee, it gives him greater compensation 
in recognition of his rapidly increasing 
letter and package burdens. 

I am convinced that enactment of this 
legislation is a logical, essential, and 
timely step forward. 


AMERICANISM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by the 
kindness of the Right Worshipful J. Mil- 
ton Brown, secretary of Riverview Lodge 
No. 306 F. & A.M., Jacksonville, Fla., I 
have been advised that on February 6, 
1967, Riverside Lodge observed Ameri- 
canism Night. On this occasion, the 
Rainbow Girls and the DeMolay boys 
presented and read essays on American- 
ism which had been prepared for this 
occasion. All of the essays presented 
were excellent, but three were adjudged 
the best of all. One was entitled “Amer- 
ica: the Land of Giants,” by Toni Don- 
aldson, 2685 Sandra Lane, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and won first prize. Another, en- 
titled “Americanism,” by Brenda Duane, 
6933 Cartier Circle, Jacksonville, Fla., 
won second prize. The third, entitled 
“Americanism,” by Helen Carver of 9164 
12th Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla., a student 
in the eighth grade of Ribault Junior 
High School, won third prize. 

These essays are movingly eloquent 
and patriotic by these bright young 
Americans of whom we are very proud. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend them to my 
colleagues and to my countrymen. 

AMERICA: THE LAND OF GIANTS’ 

(By Toni Donaldson, Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Joe „ hero of the steel industry; 
John Henery, towering Negro steeldriver, 
whom tradition has credited with the build- 
ing of the Big Ben Tunnel. Paul Bunyan, 
a giant of a man; a hard-working, unpreten- 
tious, “ordinary man.” John Luther Jones, 
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who became a giant of a legend bearing a 
pseudonym derived from the name of his 
home town of Caycee, Tennessee. He was a 
man of courage and integrity. We remember 
him as Casey Jones. Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, giants of words, thoughts, 
and deeds—their memories are perpetuated 
in the granite of Mount Rushmore. An in- 
habitant of Bedloe’s Island (now known as 
Liberty Island) in New York Harbor, is our 
greatest lady giant. She is a citizen of the 
world given birth in the copper foundries 
of France and transported to America as a 
gift-symbol of freedom. 

Together they comprise a veritable army 
of colorful personalities whose collective 
character is representative of the American 
image—eager, free-wheeling, inventively cre- 
ative, self-determining, freedom-loving— 
fashioned of clay, born out of wanderlust 
and colonialism, fired in the battles of a 
revolution for independence, aged and mel- 
lowed by the blessing of a common cause: 
conquest of the vast frontiers. These are 
persons symbolic of a mighty nation, a na- 
tion with mighty good ways. 

A mighty nation? I do not know. When 
I look around me and see the status of our 
local government; when I realize that the 
majority of our voters, who are deciding the 
fate of our nation, are unconcerned, unin- 
formed, and disinterested; when I see democ- 
racy being overrun by Socialism; when I 
see our only touch with God, namely prayer, 
taken from our schools; and the majority 
suffering because of these few who find it 
necessary to protest against protesting, then 
I find no alternative but to doubt the great- 
ness of our mighty nation.“ 

When we speak of America, we generally 
have visions of a land with majestic moun- 
tains, crystal lakes and golden flowered mea- 
dows. We think of Americanism as no more 
than a sophisticated word for patriotism. We 
think and we visualize, but we do not do 
and see. Standup! Be counted! How long 
has it been since you have sung our 
national anthem, or saluted Old Glory as 
it unfurled against the sky? Can you re- 
member the last Independence Day that was 
celebrated with patriotic songs, cheering, fire- 
works and speeches? 

Remember, ours is a lend of plenty, we 
share our treasures with the rich and poor 
alike. Ours is a land of beauty, with green 
valleys and mountains high. Ours is a land 
of strength! When talking about the Statue 
of Liberty someone once said: 

“This lady is 151 feet tall and weighs 225 
tons. Her strength is beyond belief. If you 
can imagine 186 million people hand in hand 
5 Cited together, that’s just how strong 

e is.” 

We are all proud to be able to walk beside 
the great figures of our history. Men and 
Women who have made our nation a Land 
of Giants. Now let our children and those 
of the generations to come have this same 
pride. Dig deep, get that old Stars and 
Stripes patriotism! Stand up! Look the 
world in the eye and say: 

“Iam an American!“ 


AMERICANISM 
(By Brenda Duane, Jacksonville, Fla.) 


“I am an American!” We should be proud 
to say that. Why? Because to make that 
little sentence mean anything, took hard 
work and determination. Tou should be 
glad you are an American. I know I am! 
Because I am an American I have many 


rights and freedoms people from other coun- 


tries don't have. 

It took many hard fought battles, many 
innocent peoples’ lives, to give me this grand 
heritage. I am sure that many other battles 
will be fought and more lives will be taken 
in preserving this heritage for the genera- 
tions to come. It is my responsibility to help 
in every way I can to keep our heritage some- 
thing to be proud of. 

As an American I have more than the peo- 
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ple of some other countries can dare dream 
to have. But they can if they have the cour- 
age and determination the early Americans 
had to get our country started, and the same 
that the Americans of today have to have to 
keep it going. 

I like to think about the early Americans, 
the brave men and women who got our coun- 
try started. It was these men and women 
who won the respect of the foreign nations 
for our new nation by their honesty, dignity 
and determination to make for themselves a 
new home in a new country. Our nation was 
born on July 4, 1776. It took hard work, a 
hunger for freedom and the love and strong 
belief in God. 

One man everyone remembers is George 
Washington, first in war, first. in peace and 
first. in the hearts of his countrymen, It was 
George Washington, who was honest, kind, 
trustworthy and who loved and protected his 
country, that was chosen to be our first 
president. 

If everyone loved and defended the United 
States the way George Washington and many 
other Americans did, think of all the prob- 
lems that we would not have today. We 
should all try to be like these early pioneers 
in our feeling toward the United States. 

Stephen Decatur, a naval hero in the early 
1800’s once said in a toast which he is re- 
membered for: 

“Our Country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the 
right, but Our Country, right or wrong!” 

To me this best describes how to be a proud 
American. Decatur said we should be proud 
of our country and defend her when she is 
right, and when she is wrong, to be honest 
and to still be proud because, “You are an 
American!” 


AMERICANISM 
(By Helen Carver, Jacksonville, Fla.) 


The dictionary defines Americanism as an 
attachment or allegiance to the traditions, 
interests or ideals of the United States. 

The attachment Americans by birth have 
for their country comes mostly through the 
teachings of their adult relatives and friends. 
In school we learn American History. We 
learn about heroes, frontiersmen, and states- 
men. Here we learn to love and appreciate 
what they have given us. When we get out 
of school we experience some of the things 
we have learned. 

People who come from other countries 
usually come to America for our freedom. 
They have probably learned about our coun- 
try and the rights we have in America. They 
too would like the privilege of saying, I am 
an American. Often in other countries they 
haye to work for something and then allow 
the government to take it away. Americans 
can work to improve themselves, in business 
and in social life without fear of the govern- 
ment interfering. 

Americans have freedoms or traditions. 
The freedom of religion was the first and 
most important one. This is what the Pil- 
grims were looking for. Freedom of speech 
is another. We have the freedom to say what 
we desire. We may contradict the laws if 
we wish. Freedom of the press allows us to 
find out about our elected officials. Freedom 
of justice is another important one. In 
America we have laws to protect us and law 
officers to enforce these laws. 

In America, Americans have an interest 
for each other. The government cares. They 
have established such things as Medicare and 
Welfare for older people. Many people care 
and that is one of the things that makes 
this country so great. 

The Preamble to the Constitution states: 
We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution of the United 
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States of America.” This is the most impor- 
tant document of the American people and I 
think it shows true Americanism. 


KEY TO AFRICA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House before it became 
my privilege to serve on the House Rules 
Committee, and as an officer and direc- 
tor of a savings and loan association 
organized during the period between my 
Senate and House service, I have always 
been deeply interested in the potential 
of savings and loan associations for the 
development of better housing and 
greater homeownership. 

The success of the savings and loan 
industry in our company is reflected in 
the high level of individual homeown- 
ership among the American people. 
This is, I believe, the major factor in 
the stability of our economy and of our 
democratic society. 

I have been anxious to encourage the 
development of similar savings and loan 
associations in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. During the Easter 
recess of the Congress I plan to attend 
an International Conference of Savings 
and Loan Institutions in Buenos Aires. 
I have attended similar conferences in 
the past and I know they contribute 
very meaningfully to the development 
of these associations, especially in Latin 
America. 

I was pleased to read, therefore, a 
very informative article by Mr. Norman 
VanderClute, Director of the Office of 
Private Enterprise, the African Bureau 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment which appeared in the March issue 
of the Journal of the National League 
of Insured Savings Associations, in which 
Mr. VanderClute points out the progress 
which is being made in the development 
of savings and loan associations in 
Africa. In order that all of my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to read 
this article I request permission to in- 
sert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 


follows: 

KEY TO AFRICA 
(By Norman VanderClute, Director, Office of 
Private Enterprise, Africa Bureau, A.ID.) 

One of the major concerns of local govern- 
ments in the developing countries of Africa, 
is the lack of adequate housing, particularly 
in the urban areas. Because mortgage funds 
are generally unavailable in the private mar- 
ket, the expanding population and rural mi- 
gration to the cities has forced these coun- 
tries to use scarce government funds to 
finance home construction and long-term 
mortgages. 

Many of the families that receive mortgage 
money from the government represent a seg- 
ment of the middle class (professionals, gov- 
ernment employees, skilled workers and en- 
trepreneurs) that would qualify for private 
enterprise loans, if such sources existed. 

AID’s Housing Guaranty Program in Africa 
is an example of one attempt to introduce 
modern construction techniques which 
would result in a limited number of homes 
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being built but it is not a long range solu- 
tion to the housing needs of these countries. 
Some of the shortcomings of the Housing 
Guaranty Program are: 

1. It does not develop long-term financial 
institutions to help meet the housing needs 
for the future; 

2. It has a negative short-term effect on 
the United States balance of payments due 
to the lack of United States procurement 
provisions. In fact, procurement of con- 
struction materials can and is often being 
made from third countries benefiting neither 
the United States nor the underdeveloped 
countries concerned. 

8. The program has an adverse effect on 
the host country’s balance of payments due 
to the high commercial interest rates, lack 
of any principal grace period, and the cost 
of the guarantee fee. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline a 
concept presently under consideration at 
AI. D. on the establishment of thrift institu- 
tions, modeled after U.S. savings and loan 
associations, which will mobilize local pri- 
vate capital for construction loans and mort- 
gage financing. 

Housing schemes by themselves often re- 
sult in a drain on the foreign currencies 
available to governments of developing 
countries because of the imports required for 
construction. 

However, the large-scale investment by 
these proposed savings and loans in home 
mortgage financing will give rise to a periph- 
eral construction industry which, in turn, 
will contribute to a more favorable net bal- 
ance of payments by producing items pre- 
viously imported. 

Purthermore, by substituting private sav- 
ings for government expenditures, the local 
government will have additional funds avail- 
able for higher priority economic develop- 
ment projects. Experience in Africa and 
Latin America has proven that thrift institu- 
tions can attract capital for residential con- 
struction which would not otherwise be 
available for productive use. 

The private sector's approach to home fi- 
nancing has also found favor with the gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned—a 
significant change from the government- 
financed, government-owned, and govern- 
ment-operated approach taken by many 
African nations just after independence. 

A recent conference on housing and house 
financing held in Lagos, Nigeria, and at- 
tended by delegates from some ten African 
countries, adopted the following policies: 

1. Only minimal-standard housing for low- 
income families should be a concern of gov- 
ernment. 

2. The governments should eliminate any 
unnecessary restrictions pertaining to the 
attraction and mobilization of private capi- 
tal for housing. 

3. Thrift and home-financing institutions 
of the savings and loan or building society 
types are the most desirable institutions for 
the collection of capital which may be used 
for financing housing for the growing mid- 
dle-class, In the long run, most of the funds 
for housing must come from private sources 
and these institutions seem to be best 
adapted to the accumulation of such funds 
for housing. In addition, the education of 
the public and the desirability of thrift and 
prudent money management will be of long- 
range benefit to the populaces. 

The Congress of the United States has also 
recognized the substantial contribution say- 
ings and loan type organizations can make. 
In Section 601 of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
as amended, the Congress declared that: 

“It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage the development and use of co- 
operatives, credit unions, and savings and 
loan associations.” 

The alternative to establishing mortgage 
type financial institutions would be to uti- 
lize the existing commercial banks or build- 
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ing societies, The problem of using com- 
mercial banks for this purpose is that the 
laws in many of these countries do not pro- 
vide for commercial banks to make long- 
term investments in mortgage loans, 

Also, most commercial banks are not inter- 
ested in long-term mortgage loans since con- 
sumer and commercial loans are more lucra- 
tive. 

To reach the maximum level of operations 
for a new association at the earliest possible 
date and to insure the success of these newly 
formed savings and loan associations, A. ID. 
wishes to transplant the knowledge and 
know-how of the savings and loan industry 
in the U.S: and to enlist their support and 
technical assistance. To do this, A. ID. may 
offer the opportunity to form stock type sav- 
ings and loan associations or mutuals, if one 
prefers, with maximum profit incentives and 
freedom of operations. 

A.I.D. recognizes the fact that competent 
and imaginative management is the key is- 
sue in establishing a lasting institution pro- 
vided that reasonable amount of seed capital 
is available in the early years. 

To provide the catalyst for savings and loan 
associations, A.I.D. would participate in mak- 
ing seed capital loans/deposits to the pro- 
posed associations on a ratable basis in con- 
junction with the host governments. 

The A.I.D. participation which would re- 
quire correspondent tied procurement with 
respect to house construction may take the 
form of a two step loan, utilizing a letter of 
credit with either the use of a central home 
loan bank or a direct loan to the individual 
associations with an agency of the host gov- 
ernment to control and regulate the activities 
of the savings and loan associations. 

The possibility of forming and backing a 
central bank would depend greatly upon the 
size and market conditions of the country 
in question, 

Without trying to define the exact me- 
chanics of each individual case, the general 
idea would be to disburse approximately 1 
million dollars as the initial contribution of 
seed capital, with a maximum capital of 3 
million dollars as a total contribution from 
both countries in phase one. 

The U.S. share would be sufficient to cover 
U.S. foreign exchange cost. 

Phase two, would be a combined contribu- 
tion of a maximum of 3 million dollars con- 
tingent upon a percentage of capital being 
attracted by the local savings and loan as- 
soclations. The first phase of 3 million dol- 
lars should easily amortize organization ex- 
penses and net operating losses within a pe- 
riod of three years (one year start-up plus 
two-year operations). The second phase 
would make available additional U.S.-host 
government loans /deposits at a set ratio to 
new private deposits. 

In the 1930's the U.S. fostered the estab- 
lishment and build-up of savings and loan 
associations by offering a three-to-one ratio 
of government deposits to private deposits. 
This, or a similar ratio, could be used by 
A.I.D. to increase its total participation in 
any one institution to a limit of 3 million 
dollars. 

To assure continued and orderly growth, to 
provide for loan flexibility, and to increase 
confidence among the local depositors, A.I.D. 
should require that the host government 
both agree to guaranty all deposits up to a 
fixed amount (such as the average individual 
mortgage as is presently the practice in the 
U.S.) and to provide a stand-by line of credit 
up to 50% of the savings and loan’s total 
deposits (as is provided in the U.S. by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank). 

These provisions are particularly necessary 
in Africa because of the unknown and often 
undeveloped debt-repayment habits and at- 
titudes of the local nationals. 

Consistent with A.ID. purposes and in- 
terests, low gross interest spreads should be 
encouraged so that competitive rates may be 
paid on deposits and the lowest-possible 
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mortgage ‘rates can be offered to ‘prospective 
homeowners. 

The average U.S. interest spread of 1½ .. 
13%% for savings and loan institutions is 
inappropriate for several reasons. 

First, the total deposits of the savings and 
loan would be much smaller in Africa than 
in the U.S. simply due to the much lower 
incomes of prospective depositors and home- 


owners, , onses are also increased, by the 
fact that. t would take at least five times as 
l 8a accounts to support a 


mortgage loan in Africa than in the U.S., and 

at least three times as many mortgages to 

produce the income of one U.S. mortgage. 
Figures for Peru indicate it takes twenty 


savings accounts to support one loan versus 


four accounts in the U.S. and two to three 
mortgages in Peru to equal one U.S. mort- 


gage. Savings and loan officials in the U.S. 


believe an even higher ratio would result in 
Africa. 

Organization expenses are also higher and 
the efficiencies of computers and other labor 
saving devices are either unavailable or in- 
appropriate. 

In actual practice in Latin, America, new 
savings and loan associations operating ata 
6% spread have required three years in which 
to amortize organization expenses, absorb be- 
ginning operating losses and arrive at break- 
even operations. 

When these associations accumulated seven 
or eight million dollars in capital, they were 
generally able to operate with a spread of 
4% or less. 

The U.S. Home Loan Bank during the 
1930's actually encouraged what today we 
classify as a conflict of interest. 

Builders, real. estate brokers, insurance 
brokers, eto, were the only ones interested 
in the savings and loan associations and we 
would anticipate that this would be the case 
presently in the developing African countries. 

Although freedom of operations and the 
profit incentive are prime prerequisites for 
inducing U.S. sponsors to invest, A.I.D. would 
insist on reasonable controls. One of these 
would be to insure an “arms length relation- 
ship” between the association and the U.S. 
sponsor in the event that the sponsor also 
owns stock in a company applying for con- 
struction loans. 

In any event A.ID. would have to assure 
itself, that the management of the savings 
and loans was both competent and commit- 
ted. To enforce this, A.I.D. would require its 
approval of the investor’s management plans 
as à condition precedent to loan disburse- 
ment. 

Assuming that the U.S. sponsor did plan 
to invest in construction or if the organizers 
were host nationals, A.I.D. would insist on a 
management contract with an organization 
experienced in running savings and loans in 
the U.S, This organization would be required 
to demonstrate both a depth of personnel 
talent and sufficient back-stopping ability to 
perform work in a professional manner over 
a continued period. 

As a means of assessing this ability, ALD. 
could ask for submission of tentative. plans 
by the management organization of such 
items as how it intended to attract savings, 
assure efficient operations and. train local 
employees. 

A.D. is looking to the American savings 
and loan community for advice as to Whether 
the concept presently under consideration 
makes sense; which elements of the concept 
need revision, or removal, and also what con- 
siderations have been overlooked. Having 
developed a program with the help of the 
American and loan community, we 
are hopeful that members of this community 
will wish to join with us in assisting in the 
development of a savings and loan organiza-~ 
tion in Africa. AI. D. is particularly hopeful 
that the American savings and loan institu- 
tions will be willing to assist in the provision 
of management to the newly formed savings 
and loan organizations in Africa, and that 
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the industry will wish to participate in the 
ownership of these savings and loan organi- 
zations. 


CONTRIBUTION TO DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY FUND 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1967, I received a letter from 
a fellow by the name of John M, Bailey, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, requesting funds for support 
of the Democratic Party. 

The letter referred to follows: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1967. 
Sti vro O. CONTE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FEeLLOW-AMERICAN: Will you back 
your political beliefs with money? 

Fifteen weeks ago, when some great Demo- 
cratic candidates went down to defeat, some 
of your more deeply-felt political beliefs were 
probably beaten down, too. Many people 
whose candidate did not win were shaken by 
that loss. Some, who had devoted much ef- 
fort to the campaign, still feel it quite per- 
sonally. 

You cannot alter the verdict of the Novem- 
ber elections of 1966, but you can do some- 
thing, starting now, to begin setting mat- 
ters right. 

You surely know that a key part in any 
political battle is played by the countless 
citizens who work for the candidate they. 
believe in . . and for the party they be- 
lieve in. 

If the Conte name was among the Demo- 
cratic supporters last November, I offer you 
our thanks. Your help contributes to the 
good health of our country's political system, 
for public-spirited support is the very life 
blood of our party organization. 

That is why the Democratic Party needs 
your support now, to strengthen its activities 
at a time when the opposition (which out- 
spent us nationally 87 to $4) would like to 
surge into the lead. We cannot draw on the 
“wealth in depth” that is available to the 
GOP. Instead, we must ask for a few dollars 
from the many—from sensitive, loyal Ameri- 
cans like you. 

If you believe in the Party of the People, 
you can support its ideals by enrolling as a 
Sustaining Member now. Please mail your 
contribution. today in the enclosed pre- ad- 
dressed envelope. Your gift will strengthen 
the voice of the Democratic Party. If that's 
where your political beliefs lie, Fellow-Ameri- 
can, I hope you'll back them now. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN M. BAILEY, 
Chairman. 


This day I answered Mr. Bailey as 
follows: 


Mr, JoHN M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BAarLeEY: I want to express my 
sincere gratitude for the high honor and fiat- 
tering opportunity you have accorded me by 
inviting me to contribute to the Democratic 
Party campaign fund. I am deeply im- 
pressed that you have apparently read some 
of my speeches over the years in which I have 
stressed the vital importance of a sound, 
well balanced, two party system in the United 
States. 
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I have shown your letter to a number of my 
fellow Republicans and they, too, are highly 
impressed. One of the more visionary of 
our number eyen went so far as to suggest 
that your letter may represent the humble 
beginnings of a new. era of political ecu- 
menism in America. To which the rest of us 
could only add a solemn, “Amen.” 

On the balance, however, after reviewing 
our relationship over the years, I find I must 
respectfully and regretfully decline your gra- 
clous invitation. In all candor, I find that, 
in spite of my commitment to a sound two 
party system, the Democratic Party has been 
somewhat niggardly in rendering financial 
assistance to me in my own campaigns. As a 
matter of fact, outside of a handful of cheap 
cigars which I was able to cadge several years 
ago from a Democratic ward chairman who 
didn't know that I was a Republican, I can~ 
not recall a single instance in which the 
Democratic Party has offered material sup- 
port of any kind. 

Nevertheless, I am deeply grateful for your 
thoughtfulness and generosity in offering me 
this opportunity. With sincere best wishes 
and highest regards, Iam 

Cordially yours, e 
St vro O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have heard two or three of my Repub- 
lican friends comment on the floor about 
receiving a letter. I enjoyed very much 
their comments because many months 
ago I received a letter from the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
I knew he made a mistake. I felt highly 
honored. I was almost inclined to send 
him a dollar—I was—not in any deroga- 
tory sense, but appreciating the humor of 
it, and appreciating that mistakes might 
be made, and because of my profound 
respect for the two-party system. 

The purpose of my observation on this 
occasion is to call attention to the fact 
that letters were received by Democrats 
from the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. I was one of them. 
As I have heretofore stated, I felt pleased. 
I realized that it was a mistake, and I 
did not take the floor and make any com- 
ment about it. 

Mr. CONTE. If the honorable 
Speaker will permit me, I stated in my 
opening remarks—and I echo every word 
the Speaker has said—that I feel highly 
honored also at the flattering oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately, I just do not 
have the funds to spread out to the 
Democratic National Party. Knowing 
the Speaker and his great wealth—not 
only. his great material wealth, but his 
great wealth of wisdom and understand- 
ing—I, believe it was very wise of the 
Republicans to write to the distinguished 
Speaker for a' contribution from his 
ample resources in both categories. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Might I say, Mr. 
Speaker, the most pertinent part of my 
few observations was that I did not take 
the floor to make any comment about it. 

Mr CONTE. Well, Mr. Speaker, it 
was a very slow day and I thought 1 
would occupy a few minutes in the hope 
that the President’s message will come 
in. I was trying to cooperate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was all done 
in good humor? 

Mr. CONTE. It was all certainly in- 
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tended in good humor, as far as I am 
concerned, and I had no other purpose 


or motive. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
Speaker both made a mistake. I will be 
glad to provide a dollar just so we can 
keep the gentleman’s name on the list 
so that we can see what is going on all 
the time. 


CONGRESSIONAL ETHICS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. HECKLER], is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. As 
a new Member of this body, Mr. Speaker, 
and very junior in status, I would be re- 
luctant to speak out on the national 
issues requiring subtle judgment until I 
absorbed more of the great tutelage 
available in the House of Representa- 
tives. However, there are issues of na- 
tional significance which are so com- 
pelling in themselves and by the force of 
public opinion behind them that even the 
most junior among us can speak out, and 
must, should the occasion arise. 

It is in this regard that I wish to speak 
today, not as the author of complex legis- 
lation. This I will gladly relieve myself 
of, and rather allow the opportunity for 
that, the authorship of legislation, to be 
the prerogative of those more experi- 
enced than I. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I come before 
the House today in the role of a spur to 
necessary legislation which this Congress 
should enact—the passage of legislation 
regarding congressional ethics. 

It is my sincere belief that there is no 
more important issue before this Con- 
gress than the one we are now discussing. 
That issue is the laying down of the 
highest standards of behavior for the 
membership of Congress, the continuing 
enforcement of these standards by con- 
sistent and objective methods, and the 
resulting growth in confidence and trust 
on the part of a concerned citizenry and 
a watching world: 

For how can a people place unqualified 
reliance on this body to deal with the 
hard questions of national order, and the 
harder questions of international dis- 
order, when the Congress appears reluc- 
tant or even hostile to dealing with the 
question of disciplining itself? 

How can we summon our youth—and 
many members of that group are present 
in the Chamber today—to the uncertain- 
ties of fighting today’s battles—how can 
we call our people to the insecurity of 
meeting tomorrow’s challenges—when 
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we are less than resolute ourselves in 
answering the summons of a battle for 
integrity, or in hearing the call of a chal- 
lenge to our honor? 

And honor is the key, Mr. Speaker, 
honor is the key. The very legislative 
forum in which we now exchange our 
views, is many times referred to as “this 
honorable body.” And indeed it is hon- 
orable—honor in its traditions has been 
earned—honor in its membership—and 
honor in its expectations. Why then is 
this honor not reflected in the image of 
Congress that is growing in our land? 

No literate person can ignore the in- 
creasing number of editorials, columns 
and cartoons that bespeak—and in none 
too subtle a way—disillusionment with, if 
not contempt for, the conduct of the 
Congress itself in the aréa of ethical 
standards. 

No Member of Congress can afford to 
ignore this growing disenchantment of 
our people with their national legisla- 
ture. At a time when public confiidence 
in the Nation’s leadership can hardly be 
described as overwhelming, it is more 
than disconcerting to find a spreading 
popular cynicism about the Congress 
itself. 

Here in this House of Congress are 
those elected participants in Federal af- 
fairs who are closest to the people and 
most truly attuned to their needs and 
representative of their interests. 

What is the greatest public need, Mr. 
Speaker? It is the need of our people 
to stand at the foot of the Capitol and 
to know that, although its aging dome 
may crumble into dust, the honor of 
those beneath it is not likewise decaying. 

What is the public interest, Mr. Speak- 
er? It is the interest of our people in 
relying on a Congress which, composed 
of individual humans with particular 
strengths and weaknesses, is strong 
enough to legislate leadership. 

For how else can our people trust the 
Congress with the security of the coun- 
try? How else can a world look to, the 
Congress to help guarantee the survival 
of civilization? 

The people do not expect unreason- 
ably. If they did, there are surely more 
than a few of us who would not be eligi- 
ble to participate here today. Members 
of Congress are people, chosen from 
among the ranks of the people them- 
selves. But the point is, Mr. Speaker, 
we have been chosen—and that places 
special demands on us—and imposes 
sacred trusts. These are reasonable de- 
mands—and they must be reasonably 
met. 

The people do not expect miracles. 
Congress, because it is of, by and for the 
people, can never be a fraternity of 
angelic spirits. Nor, from the shortage 
of distaff members alone can it expect to 
become a sorority of Caesar’s wives—all 
above reproach. 

But the Congress can and must be the 
repository of national trust and the re- 
ceptacle of national confidence. How 
can that faith in Congress be developed 
among the people? 

All that the country is asking from 
the Congress is that its Members ac- 
knowledge the special responsibilities of 
public trust. Their private acts within 
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the area of public responsibility should 
be open to inquiry and inspection. 

In short, Members of Congress could 
go on being “people” and not. ‘goldfish 
in a bowl’—at least no more “goldfish” 
than they have already to be by 
entering the aquarium of politics. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that giving the 
conduct of the Members of Congress such 
a public nature will open the way to the 
calling of a witch hunt. And yet I.can 
think of no more effective way to thwart 
the hunters than to open one’s broom 
closet to full inspection. 

Mr. Speaker, there are only 535 Mem- 

bers in the House of this Congress. But 
they speak with the voice of 200 million. 
It is us, then, Members of Congress, to 
whom the honor has been given. They 
expect honor from those whom they have 
elected to this honorable body. Let us, 
by the stern demands of our collective 
conscience, and the uncompromising ad- 
herence of our own individual integrity, 
add honor in our service to the honor 
that is already ours. 
Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to 
yield to the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member on the. Committee on 
Government Operations and my leader 
on that committee, the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts for yielding 
to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, although the House has 
now voted to exclude our former col- 
league, as punishment for his official 
misconduct, the House has not—as some 
have suggested—“‘redeemed itself.” 

It would be self-deception of the 
worst kind if we allowed ourselves to 
believe that by depriving one man of his 
seat in Congress we have guaranteed the 
integrity of this body or restored the 
faith of the American people in repre- 
sentative government. And if, by fail- 
ing to take additional and more effective 
steps toward the objective of enforce- 
able ethical standards, we give the im- 
pression that these are now unnecessary, 
then we should be guilty of trying to de- 
ceive the people we represent. 

Neither form of deception, Mr. Speak- 
er, would befit us—whether collectively 
as a lawmaking body of unexcelled au- 
thority, or individually as public Officials 
who. have sought and accepted the pub- 
lic trust and responsibility: with all its 
consequences. In our oon best interests 
and those of the people we represent and 
the institution of which we are a part, 
we have no alternative but to move ahead 
and enact the kind of reforms that will 
make.us fully accountable. It is too late 
for gestures or for half-measures. We 
must do the job right, or not at all, 

In this respect, Mr, Speaker, I believe 
it is important to place in proper per- 
spective the action of the House last 
Wednesday in approving funds for the 
Committee on House Administration. 
Although this action was widely inter- 
preted as indicating that the House had 
decided to rely on the committee as pres- 
ently constituted as its agent in the field 
of ethics, rather than to establish a se- 
lect committee and adopt related pro- 
posals for this purpose, I do not think 
the record supports this interpretation. 

The resolution adopted by the House 
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was completely routine. It simply pro- 
vided the funds necessary for the con- 
duct of investigations, studies, and other 
activities which already come within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. It con- 
ferred no new jurisdiction on the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. It did 
not, in any way, inhibit the Committee 
on Rules from considering legislation to 
create a Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct and recommending to the 
House whatever combination of jurisdic- 
tion and powers it believes is necessary. 
Nor did it preclude the House from de- 
termining, in the final analysis, and for 
itself, just what it wants to do in this 
area. 

On the other hand, by establishing a 
new subcommittee—or renaming an old 
one—on ethics and contracts, the Com- 
mittee on House Administration un- 
doubtedly signaled its intention to bid for 
at least a part of whatever new authority 
in the field of ethics the House may see 
fit to assign. If this was, in fact, the 
committee’s intention, it acted clearly 
within its right. The committee pres- 
ently has jurisdiction, under the Rules of 
the House, over several matters of di- 
rect relevance to the conduct of Mem- 
bers: appropriations from and expendi- 
tures of the contingent fund; the 
auditing of accounts charged to the 
contingent fund and measures relating to 
accounts of the House generally; the em- 
ployment of persons by Members and 
committees; and the measures relating to 
the travel of Members. 

In my own judgment, Mr. Speaker, this 
area of jurisdiction of the Committee on 
House Administration not only should be 
retained but should be strengthened and 
expanded. Since recent experience dem- 
onstrates that part of the ethical prob- 
lem confronting the Congress involves the 
misuse of funds in one or more of the 
accounts maintained for the House: sta- 
tionery, clerk-hire, committee payrolls, 
travel, and the like, it would seem to me 
that the House should take steps to as- 
sure that the jurisdiction of its Commit- 
tee on House Administration is broad 
enough to require regular, independent 
atidits of all the accounts and expendi- 
tures of the official funds of the House. 
The Comptroller General, presumably, 
would be in the best position to do the 
“actual auditing subject to the direction 
and supervision of the committee. 

This is just one of the things the House 
‘should do, Mr. Speaker, in its effort to 
restore public confidence in the integrity 
of the legislative branch. There are 
many others. In common with many 
of our colleagues, I have long been con- 
vinced of the need for systematic, en- 
forceable standards and procedures 
which can equip this body to deal with 
any misconduct in its midst. I testified 
to this effect before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, 
and I shared the disappointment of 
many when that committee limited its 
recommendations in this area to the 
single proposal that the House establish 
a Committee on Standards and Conduct. 

Late in the 89th Congress, as our col- 
leagues recall, the House did establish a 
Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct. But the committee was not 
given the time, the resources or the au- 
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thority to do an effective job. Indeed, 
the committee found it impossible even 
to conclude its one assigned responsi- 
bility: to recommend additional rules or 
regulations to insure proper standards 
of conduct. To date, of course, the select 
committee has not been reconstituted 
by the 90th Congress. 

Since the beginning of the year, Mr. 
Speaker, I have conducted an intensive 
restudy of this entire field—reviewing 
the existing inadequate statutes, ana- 
lyzing past proposals for reform, and 
contrasting the conflict-of-interest reg- 
ulations and standards of ethical con- 
duct which govern officials of the execu- 
tive branch with the virtual absence of 
effective standards and regulations 
governing the Congress. 

As a result of this review, I am more 
convinced than ever that any ethics pro- 
gram which the House might adopt will 
be deficient unless it includes three main 
features: 

First, it must provide for full dis- 
closure, so that Congress and the people 
will have access to the facts of what 
is being dene and how its money is being 
used. 

Second, it must establish specific 
standards of behavior and prohibit the 
violation of these standards. 

And third, it must be enforceable, on 
a regular, continuing, and systematic 
basis. 

Each of these features, Mr. Speaker, 
will reinforce the others. Without any 
one of them, the whole will be inade- 
quate. Disclosure alone, for example, 
may lead nowhere unless there are 
standards against which to measure the 
facts which are disclosed. Likewise, 
standards by themselves can be mean- 
ingless unless we have the capacity to 
determine when they are being abused. 
And, finally, unless there is assurance 
that punitive action of some kind will 
follow from proven violations, then the 
restraining influence of both standards 
and disclosure will be gravely weakened. 

Acting on these assumptions, I have 
prepared an ethics program which I be- 
lieve will go a long way toward estab- 
lishing the procedures, standards, and 
conditions under which the House can 
exercise effective supervision of the be- 
havior of its own Members—a responsi- 
bility which it cannot delegate to others 
and which it must not refuse. 

The principal elements in my program, 
Mr, Speaker, include the following: 

First. Public disclosure of all income, 
including identification of sources, gifts 
of more than nominal value, assets, lia- 
bilities, and transactions in real and per- 
sonal property and commodities by all 
Members of the House and Senate, can- 
didates for the House and Senate, top 
congressional staff employees and 
higher-ranking officials of the executive 
branch, in annual reports filed with the 
Comptroller General which shall be 
available to the public and the press. 

Second. Public disclosure, as part of 
the published record of each case, of all 
communications or contacts with ad- 
ministrative agencies by Members of 
Congress or others outside the agency 
in connection with contract awards, li- 
censes, grants of authority, et cetera. 

Third. Public disclosure, through au- 
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dits conducted by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, of all 
spending of appropriated funds by Mem- 
bers, committees, and officers of the 
House from all accounts maintained by 
the House including those for salaries, 
expenses, travel, clerk-hire, et cetera. 

Fourth. Adoption of an interim code 
of ethics for the guidance of Members, 
officers and employees of the House 
pending approval of a more comprehen- 
sive code. 

Fifth. Establishment of a Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct com- 
posed of 10 members which shall have 
authority to (a) investigate allegations 
of improper conduct, (b) recommend 
disciplinary action to the House, (c 
report violations of law to appropriate 
Federal and State authorities, (d) rec- 
ommend to the House changes or ad- 
ditions to its rules and regulations with 
respect to standards of conduct, (e) 
render advisory opinions on ethical 
questions upon request, (f) conduct a 
thorough study of existing conflict-of- 
interest statutes applicable to the legis- 
lative branch and determine how they 
should be strengthened, and (g) recom- 
mend a comprehensive, specific, and en- 
forceable code of ethics. 

Sixth. Provision of stricter controls 
over expenditures by Members of Con- 
gress or employees traveling outside the 
United States. 

Seventh. Prohibition of the use of con- 
tributions to Members of Congress for 
personal purposes. 

Eighth. Prohibition of the employment 
of relatives on congressional. payrolls 
and the requirement that all employees 
regularly attend and perform the duties 
for which they were employed. 

Ninth. Provision of appropriate pen- 
alties for violations of the above. 

I recognize, Mr. Speaker, that not all 
our colleagues will agree that all the pro- 
visions I have mentioned are necessary. 
There will be disagreement about the 
ways and means of accomplishing what 
I hope is the common objective of all of 
us, the revival of confidence in the Con- 
gress. I for one shall welcome such de- 
bate—so long as we can be assured ef- 
fective action will follow. 

We cannot go on much longer as 
though we were oblivious to the mount- 
ing criticism of Congress, to the loss of 
prestige, to the periodic scandals that 
reach out and touch us all, and to the 
demands from every side that we put 
this House in order. 

I am amazed that our people have 
been so patient, Mr. Speaker. They are, 
after all, the ones to whom we must ac- 
count, the source of our funds and our 
authority. The Congress has given 
them too many reasons to wonder and 
doubt; we have stretched their patience 
to the breaking point. We would be 
wise, I suggest, if we get about our busi- 
ness 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey for giving us 
the benefit of her very penetrating an- 
alysis of the need for present legislation, 
and her specific reform measure. It is 
obvious from her distinguished career in 
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the House of Representatives that her 
proposals carry the weight of experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
woman from the State of Washington, 
our distinguished expert on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. HECKLER]. I also com- 
mend her for taking this time to discuss 
what I agree is a tremendously impor- 
tant national issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I would commend both 
of my colleagues who have spoken pre- 
viously for a well presented and well 
articulated presentation of all of the 
facets of this issue. I would just rise to 
indicate my agreement with their re- 
marks, and to go on record in support of 
the pending resolutions before the Com- 
mittee on Rules which would reestablish 
a select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be known as the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, House Resolu- 
tion 71, was introduced the opening day 
of the new Congress, January 10, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say, as we have 
all pointed out here so far today, public 
office is a public trust. I am sure that 
most Members of Congress recognize 
this by maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of personal conduct. They recog- 
nize that the office a public servant holds 
belongs not to that individual but to the 
Nation, or to their State, as the case may 
be. 

One of the greatest concerns which we 
all share is the damage done to the pub- 
lic image of the Congress by the ques- 
tionable practices, intentional or unin- 
tentional, of a few. These actions of 
the few have quite understandably re- 
sulted in a great public indignation, and 
if we neglect what I consider to be the 
real problem—a need to tighten up con- 
gressional standards and procedures out 
of which abuse of public office tends to 
grow—the public would have the right 
to be even more indignant. 

Mr. Speaker, my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER], 
has commented that a committee similar 
to the one proposed in the pending res- 
olutions was created in the waning days 
of the last Congress. I was privileged 
to have been appointed to serve on that 
select committee which, as we all know, 
was able to hold only two meetings. It 
was recognized during the discussion in 
those two meetings that the creation of 
that select committee came far too late in 
the year to make time sufficient to carry 
out the responsibilities with which it was 
charged. 

However, I would like to comment that 
in those two meetings we held, and in 
which I was privileged to participate, we 
discussed many of the things that have 
been discussed on this floor today—how 
best to set up an objective, efficient, and 
really judicious committee, and what 
fields we should go into. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts did in her remarks refer to the 
fact that there have been some fears ex- 
pressed about this committee becoming a 
body to foster a witch hunt. I would like 
to carry her thinking and her criticism 
a little further. There is a very impor- 
tant other side to this coin. This com- 
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mittee could also have as one of its very 
important functions that of protection 
of the honest people against malicious, 
irresponsible charges that might be 
brought in an attempt to embarrass them 
or to distort the picture. I think it is 
just as important in this way that the 
Members of this distinguished body be 
protected from those individuals or 
groups who might use a technique of an 
irresponsible charge in an attempt to in- 
fluence the outcome of an election or the 
honesty or the integrity of one of our 
colleagues. à ‘ 

I have high hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
this new legislation to create a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
will meet with swift approval. It may 
not be as much as we should do, but cer- 
tainly it is the least we can do in these 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. HECKLER], for 
yielding me this time. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the gentle- 
woman from the State of Washington 
[Mrs. May] for her very penetrating 
comments. Her remarks certainly reach 
the heart of the problem. I feel she has 
made a very important contribution as a 
result of the experience she has had as 
a member of the committee in the pre- 
vious Congress which only held two ses- 
sions on the subject of ethical conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
woman from the State of Illinois [Mrs. 
Rem] who is a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and in whom I have 
great confidence and hope since she, to- 
gether with others, controls the “purse 
strings” of the Congress. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I 
am delighted to join with my colleagues 
in the House in this discussion on the 
need for adequate standards of conduct 
and ethics for Members of Congress and 
I would like, at this time to commend the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
the positive stand which she has taken 
on this issue. 

Certainly the eyents of the past year, 
and particularly those of the past few 
months, have focused much nationwide 
attention on the public image of Con- 
gress; and this is a matter which for 
good reason should cause all of us a 
great deal of concern, When we talk 
about the public image of Congress, it 
seems to me that there are three broad 
areas to be considered—the structural 
organization of the House and Senate, 
their combined functions as a legislative 
body, and the ethical practices of those 
who make up these two Houses. 

During the past several years, a great 
deal of worthwhile study has been de- 
voted to the first two areas—the struc- 
tural organzation and functions of Con- 
gress. As we know, the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress has con- 
ducted exhaustive studies in the field, the 
House Minority Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform and Minority Staffing has 
submitted its proposals, and there have 
also been excellent studies made by 
various groups in the academic world. 
Last Tuesday, the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly passed the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1967, which is tangible evi- 
dence of the progress being made toward 
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remedying some of the inadequacies and 
reforming some of the outdated pro- 
cedures in the Congress which have been 
the subject of public criticism for some 
time. 

To, me however, no matter how much 
we modernize the Congress—no matter 
how much we reorganize to expedite the 
legislative process to make it more re- 
sponsive to the plethora of public prob- 
lems which confront each session—the 
public image of Congress will continue 
to suffer until we forthrightly face the 
question of ethics and standards. By 
our own inaction in this important area, 
Members of both Houses tacitly con- 
done unethical conduct, however infre- 
quent, which may occur among our 
membership—and such inaction can only 
serve to continue to cast suspicion on the 
integrity of all Members and adversely 
affect the vital quality of public con- 
fidence in the people’s representatives. 

Let me say here and now that I hon- 
estly and sincerely think that the great 
majority of the Members of this Congress 
are as honorable men and women as you 
can find. I have no patience with those 
who decry the prevalence of dishonesty 
and graft on Capitol Hill because I sin- 
cerely believe this is not true. The point 
I want to make, however, is that in my 
judgment the public will never be satis- 
fied that the overwhelming majority are 
honest and decent unless we are willing 
to prescribe realistic rules to deal with 
unethical behavior among the very few 
colleagues involved. Not only will the 
public not be satisfied to settle for less, 
they have a right to expect as much. 

For this reason, on January 19 I in- 
troduced House Resolution 162 to estab- 
lish a Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct in the House of Representa- 
tives. My bill provides for a select com- 
mittee having a bipartisan membership 
of six majority and six minority Mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Speaker. It 
would be the duty of the committee to 
Tecommend to the House appropriate 
rules and regulations to insure proper 
standards of conduct by Members, offi- 
cers, and employees of this body in the 
performance of their duties and the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. Fur- 
thermore, the committee would have the 
authority to report by a majority vote, 
violations of any law to the proper Fed- 
eral and State authorities. 

Such a select committee would also 
have the power to investigate any viola- 
tions by Members, officers, or employees 
of the House of any standards of conduct 
established by the House or already in 
effect. This investigation would be made 
upon receipt by the committee of a com- 
plaint, in writing and under oath, made 
by or submitted to a Member of the 
House and transmitted to the committee 
by such Member. Upon the completion 
of the investigation, the committee may 
recommend appropriate resolutions of 
censure for its consideration and action 
thereon. 

I would be the first to concede that my 
bill may not provide the perfect panacea 
to deal with this problem, but I feel that 
all the various legislative proposals in- 
troduced thus far, even though they may 
differ in content and approach, have 
one outstanding feature in common— 
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they propose action—and this I think is 
what the public wants. Furthermore, I 
feel that an established select commit- 
tee, if properly constituted and admin- 
istered, would inspire far greater public 
confidence than a continuation of the 
policy of appointing an ad hoc commit- 
tee to investigate improper activities by 
any Member as the need arises. We can- 
not escape the fact that under the Con- 
stitution, the House has the specific re- 
sponsibility of judging the qualifications 
of Members to sit in this body—and by 
the same token, I believe we have the 
corresponding responsibility for insisting 
upon the highest standards of. conduct 
in the exercise of their official duties 
after they are seated. Unless we do 
this, we find ourselves in the untennable 
position of demanding higher standards 
from others in Government than from 
the people’s. representatives themselves. 
We are in effect setting up a double 
standard—and under these circum- 
stances, public indignation is readily un- 
derstandable.. Standards of conduct 
should apply equally to the executive and 
legislative branches—and the very ex- 
istence of a Select Committee on Conduct 
and Standards would have a salutory. 
effect on the public image of Congress. 
If this image is deteriorating, as some 
contend, then we who serve in this body 
have only ourselves to blame for the ab- 
sence of remedial action. 

In this context, it was most encourag- 
ing that the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1967 which passed the Senate re- 
cently does provide for the establishment 
of a Select Committee on Conduct and 
Standards for the House of Representa- 
tives. It is encouraging, too, that the 
Committee on Rules has initiated hear- 
ings on the many. bills already pending 
in the House to authorize such a com- 
mittee. It is my hope that this impor- 
tant issue can be resolved in the near 
future. 9 

Mrs. HECKLER. of Massachusetts. I 
wish to thank the gentlewoman from the 
State of Illinois for her very important 
and specific contribution to our pro- 
posals today. The Congresswomen who 
have joined with me—the distinguished 
Congresswomen from New Jersey and 
from the State of Washington, and our 
last. speaker, the Congresswoman from 
IIlinois—have been very gracious in 
joining me to underscore our commit- 
ment to integrity in public office. 

I have acted merely as their spur. 
They have offered the substance from 
the proposals in the legislation which 
they have suggested based upon their 
experience in Congress, and it is a dis- 
tinct privilege for me to join with them 
in underscoring our commitment to this 
important public cause. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to comment that it is very obvious 
the distaff side of the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress have really organized 
and are moving in the right direction. I 
wish to compliment them, 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for his gracious 
compliment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


SECURITY COUNCIL IS AT FAULT 
OVER RHODESIAN ISSUE 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? l 

There was no objection, ‘ 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
publication, “Rhodesian Commentary” 
has two articles which are very enlight- 
ening relative to the compulsory sanc- 
tions which the United Nations Security 
Council is imposing on Rhodesia. It does 
seem as though the Security Council has 
violated one of its basic precepts in tak- 
ing action against an organization with- 
out giving them an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The first article is in regard to the 
hearing and the second article relates to 
the lost telegram which the U.N. says 
they never received:from Rhodesia, ask- 
ing for a hearing. 05 

It is extremely unfortunate that we 
find our Government being a party to 
this kind of undemocratic procedure. 

The two articles follow: 


Tue Story or THE Lost TELEGRAM 


The perfidy of the U.N. Secretariat General 
is revealed in its performance over the re- 
quest from the Rhodesian Government to be 
heard by the Security Council. ; ; 

Only when it was found necessary for th 
British Foreign Secretary himself to blame 
the inefficiency of the U.N. Secretariat for an 
untruthful reply given by his fellow Minister, 
Mrs. Eirene White, to a question raised in 
the House of Commons, did the Secretariat 
consider it advisable to process the telegrams 
received from Rhodesia. j 

The telegrams were not in fact the begin- 
ning of the story. 1 ' 

Rhodesia’s efforts to be heard by the Se- 
curity Council began in April, 1966, when its 
telegrams to New York were ‘acknowledged 
by U Thant by presenting copies to the Se- 
curity Council and informing the Members 
that he did not inténd to reply to them. 

On June 15, 1966, Rhodesia addressed re- 
spectful letters to the Secretary General, the 
President and each member of the Security 
Council in which a well-documented case was 
presented of Rhodesia’s right to be heard, 


REQUEST RENEWED 


On December 7, 1966, and prior to the open- 
ing of the Security Council debate on Rho- 
desia, telegrams were. addressed to the same 
addressees drawing attention to the earlier 
written communication of June 15 and re- 
newing the request to be heard. Proof has 
been obtained that the telegram ‘to the Presi- 
dent of the Council was received at 6.12 p.m, 
on December 7; 

On December 19, the Minister.of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mrs. E.. White, replied to a 
duestlon in the House of Commons: “Neither 
the President of the Security Council nor the 
U.N. Secretariat have received a request for 
& representative of the Smith regime to par- 
ticipate in the Council's current discussions 
on Rhodesia. The: question of how the 
Council should deal with any such request 
has therefore, not arisen”, 

The conspicuous falseness of this state- 
ment has provoked the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Mr, George Brown, to write, inter alia, 
on January 30:— 
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"Mrs. White's reply on December 19 repro- 
duced the information available to us on that 
date, after the Mission in New York had, at 
our request, made enquiries in the U.N. 

We, too, were surprised that neither the 
President ot the Council nor the Secretary 
General had by their own account received 
this telegram, of whose existence we were 
aware, and the Mission were therefore in- 
structed to pursue their inquiries. 


TELEGRAM FOUND 


“On December 29 the U.N. Secretariat in- 
formed our Mission that they had found the 
telegram, which had evidently been mislaid 
in the Secretariat, and that they were put- 
ting it before the President of the Security 
Council (the Uruguayan Permanent Repre- 
sentative). 

“On December 30, the latter circulated the 
telegram to all Members of the Security 
Council under cover of a note which ex- 
plained that owing to a regrettable misunder- 
standing, the telegram had only been made 
available to the Office of the President of the 
Council on December 29, when it was at once 
brought to the attention of the President.” 

On January 31, a U.N, spokesman admitted 
in a Press statement that a Rhodesian re- 
quest to be heard by the Security Council 
when it discussed sanctions against the “Ian 
Smith regime last December had simply 
been mislaid“. 

He also admitted the telegram had been 
delivered to the individual members of the 
Council directly by the commercial cable 
company, at the time it was first received 
by the Secretariat. 

“Only the original addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Council had been misplaced he 
added, and the Council Members were told 
on December 29 that its circulation by the 
U.N. had “inadvertently been delayed”. 


A RIGHT 


So rests at present Rhodesia’s endeavours 
to seek the simple and fundamental right 
of any individual, let alone a community of 
over four million, to be heard—a right to ably 
expressed by U Thant himself when Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam were under 
discussion by the Security Council. 

On that occasison he observed: “Of course 
my attitude regarding Security Council in- 
volvement is guided by one single considera- 
tion: if the Security Council has to take any 
action on any dispute, the ‘first prerequisite is 
that it must be in a position to hear both 
sides of the question: this is a must”, 


Security Counct, Is Ar FAULT Over RHO- 
DESIAN IssUE—CONDEMNED WITHOUT HEAR- 
ING 


One of the aspects of Britain’s action in 
submitting the Rhodesian case to the United 
Nations which is becoming increasingly clear 
to people throughout the world, is that Rho- 
desia was condemned by the Security Council 
without having a hearing, in spite of the fact 
that under the U.N. Charter it was obliga- 
tory on the Security Council to give Rhodesia 
a hearing. 

The Security Council should have gone 
through the process of attempting to recon- 
elle the differences between Britain and 
n before applying mandatory sanc- 

ions. 

Great play has been made of the fact 
that Rhodesia’s application for a hearing 
did not reach the Security Council in time. 
This is disputed by Rhodesia, but whatever 
the merits of the case, it is clear that there 
was a responsibility on the Security Council 
to invite Rhodesia to present its case, wheth- 
er or not-it had received an application from 
Rhodesia to do so, 

Last year Rhodesia sent a document to all 
members of the U.N., setting out Rhodesia’s 
claim for a hearing, and this document has 
been released by the Ministry of External Af- 
fairs. 
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OVERRULED 


The document points out that at the time 
of the Netherlands dispute with Indonesia, 
while the Netherlands, U.K. and France op- 
posed the proposal that Indonesia should 
be given a hearing on the grounds that it 
was not a full sovereign state, they were over- 
ruled and the motion to inyite the Indo- 
nesian Republic representatives to the Secu- 
rity. Council was carried despite the votes 
against by the U.K., France and Belgium. 

Some of the points made by delegates 
during the discussion which took place on 
the Indonesian case are given, 

Australia’s U.N. delegate, Col. Hodgson, 
said: “There is no provision in the Charter 
stipulating that, in order to appear before 
the Council a State must be sovereign... 
this is a case where we have to act with a 
sense of fair play. 

“We have heard one side of the case, 
surely we are entitled to hear the other.” 

Mr. Johnson, the U.S, delegate, said: “I 
find no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that the representatives of Indonesia should 
be invited to the Council table. . Article 
$2 referred to States but the plain intent 
of that Article and of the authors of the 
Charter was that justice should be done to 
both parties to a dispute by ensuring that, 
in cases where more than one State, or one 
group, or one interest is involved, both par- 
ties to the dispute .. should have a chance 
to present their views .. .” 

Mr. Gromyko, the Russian delegate, said: 
“I think the Council would be acting un- 
justly if it refused the legitimate request 
of the Government of the Indonesian Re- 
public and if it did not allow (their) 
representatives .. to participate in our äis- 
cussion,” 

TRADITION AND PRACTICE 

At the time of, the Korean conflict, Mr. 
Malik, the Russian delegate, when, expressly 
stating that he was acting under Article 
$2, said: “When considering questions of 
peaceful settlement, it is the practice of the 
Council as a rule to invite both parties in- 
volyed in the hostilities to participate in the 
consideration and discussion of such ques- 
tions; that is the tradition and the practice 
established in the Council. 
` “It was followed in the consideration of 
the Palestine question, the question of In- 
donesia and a number of others. 

“Moreover, as is known, both parties were 
invited regardless of whether or not they 
were members of the U.N. and whether or 
not they have been recognised by all mem- 
bers of the Council. 

“There have been cases where representa- 
tives of parties that are neither governments, 
nor states, were invited to participate in con- 
sideration of such questions 

The document issued in Rhodesia says it 
would appear that Rhodesia must be invited 
to attend as clearly the opposite number“ 
in the dispute with the UK., and it quotes 
precedence to establish that Rhodesia 
should not even have had to apply for a 
hearing by the Security Council. * 

It points out that during the discussion 
of the Corfu Channel dispute between the 
U.K. and Albania, the President. of the 
Council, the Australian delegate; said: 

there would seem to be an obligation 
on the Council to invite Albania to partic- 
ipate in the discussion . . 

He later commented: “The Council has in- 
yited the Albanian Government to partici- 
pate in the discussion of the complaint 
brought against it; that is only fair and it is 
a procedure which is enjoyed by the Charter. 
The obligation of the Council... as re- 
quired by the dictates of common justice, is 
to issue the Invitation and give the Alba: 
Government, a reasonable opportunity to be 
represented.” 

During the discussion of the Indonesian 
dispute, the Syrian President of the Council 
said, with reference to Article 32: There is 
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no necessity for a special application to be 
made by the nation which is not a Member 
11 it is a party to the dispute under consider- 
ation. The Security Council is bound to in- 
vite such a State to participate, even if it 
does not apply for participation.” 

During the discusion of the Vietnam dis- 
pute the American delegate, Mr. Stevenson, 
said quoting Article 32: “, . . I should think 
it necessary to observe that if the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
wishes to take part in the meetings of the 
Security Council, it will be the obligation—I 
repeat, the obligation—of the Council, in ac- 
cordance with the Article I have just quoted, 
to invite forthwith representatives of that 
country at once, to take part in the Council's 
work.” 

The French representative, M. Seydoux, 
agreed. 

The Rhodesian document claims that 
Britain could not veto Rhodesia's representa- 
tion at the Council, because this was a pro- 
cedural matter on which the veto could not 
be used. 

In another article in this issue which deals 
with the lost“ telegram, it is pointed out 
that U Thant himself had clearly established 
Rhodesia’s right to be heard when he com- 
mented on the Vietnam dispute. He said 
that if the Security Council has to take any 
action on any dispute, the first prima facie 
is that it must be in a position to hear both 
sides of the question. 


BUILDING CODE REFORM 


Mr: POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over a year ago the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
made a series of recommendations to the 
Federal, State, and local governments for 
modernizing and updating building 
codes. The Commission’s report, Build- 
ing Codes: A Program for Intergovern- 
mental Reform,” has focused upon 
some of the critical problem areas in the 
field of building codes and has stimu- 
lated a good deal of discussion among 
public officials and leaders in the build- 
ing industry. 

Last summer I called my colleagues’ 
attention to the policy statements 
adopted by two major organizations of 
public officials—the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors:and the National Association of 
ean ee building code re- 
orm 

More recently, a number of articles 
dealing with the Commission's recom- 
mendations have been published. An 
excellent appraisal of some of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations appeared in 
the November 24, 1966, issue of the Engi- 
neering News-Record. The editors of 
this publication have performed a pub- 
lic service in bringing their expert 
opinion of the building code situation to 
the attention of their readers. 

The text of the editorial follows: 
ARCHAIC, CHAOTIC BUILDING CODES IMPEDE 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY 

In a thick volume entitled 1967 State 
Legislative Program, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR), 
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has made several controversial recommenda- 
tions designed to accelerate building’ code 
modernization, to encourage uniformity, and 
to improve the quality of building depart- 
ment personnel. ACIR urges the drafting 
of a model national building code and pro- 
mulgation of state and model codes, based 
insofar as possible, on the national model 
code. To strengthen construction’s peren- 
nially weakest link, inspection, ACIR recom- 
mends state licensing. of inspectors. 

As a high-level group comprising repre- 
sentatives from federal, state, and local goy- 
ernments, ACIR is considered important 
enough to cause concern among opponents 
of its proposals. Early this year the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, prodded by members 
who produce building materials, began mo- 
bilizing its dormant Construction Industry 
Advisory Committee to fight the national 
code proposal and other “threats” in the 
ACIR report. 


IN DIVERSITY, STRENGTH? 


Some of the familar protests greeting 
these proposals come, of course, from the 
various owners of oxen that might be gored. 
Dissenters on the ACIR itself raise the 
specter of dictation by higher governmental 
authority—city officials fearing domination 
by state government, state officials fearing 
domination by the federal government. 
There are also less partisan objections, con- 
servative views that, whatever shortcomings 
exist in our present system, things will get 
worse if the ACIR's proposals are accepted. 

The idea of a national building code, in- 
spires the most fear and suspicion among 
ACIR's opponents, The specter of a ‘‘fed- 
eral takeover,” a central government dicta- 
tion to states and municipalities, lurks be- 
hind this suspicion. If we have a national 
building code, promulgated for voluntary 
adoption by state and local governments, we 
risk—these opponents claim—anything from 
totalitarian control to stultification of build- 
ing technology. 

Some opponents press the argument that 
code diversity promotes free enterprise; that 
the myriad code-writing bodies, by sharpen- 
ing competition, somehow help the manu- 
facturers contending for approval of prod- 
ucts, They claim that code chaos at least 
precludes. the rule of one strike and you're 
out. 

Transplanted to major-league baseball, this 
argument would have the suppliers of base- 
ball equipment supporting individual rules 
for each city instead of uniform league rules. 
Each manufacturer could then compete more 
vigorously for acceptance of his products by 
the hometown club and the umpires. In 
Dodger Stadium the regulations might per- 
mit plank-sized bats, and baskets for out- 
fielders. 

THE PRICE OF CHAOS 

Building codes, of course, are only one ob- 
stacle to technological progress in building, 
but they are basic and insidious. The more 
obviously ridiculous provisions that needless- 
ly raise costs, generate red tape, and harass 
designers and builders are only the visible 
handicaps. But the potential innovations 
that die premature deaths in the minds of 
designers, contractors or manufacturers who 
are discouraged from trying them are incal- 
culable. If we could focus efforts largely dis- 
sipated in repetitive investigations endlessly 
reenacted by individual city, state and even 
national code-writing bodies into a concen- 
trated national effort, we could make great 
improvements in our codes. 

Notwithstanding the disclaimers by de- 
fenders of the status quo, the costs of archaic 
codes are undoubtedly tremendous. In resi- 
dential construction, generally agreed to be 
the worst hampered by code obsolescence, a 
House & Home study of a conventional house 
priced at $16,500 indicated an additional 
$1,000 was squandered in needless expense 
required by perhaps a majority of commu- 
nities. 
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A 1963 survey by the National Association 
of Home Builders revealed that, for example, 
nearly half of the 1,200 surveyed communi- 
ties prohibited concrete post and grade beam 
foundation walls. 

Archaic codes are not confined to small 
cities or to residential construction. New 
York City’s existing code, last revised in 1938, 
is basically a relic of the late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Estimated savings that might be real- 
ized by enactment of the city’s newly writ- 
ten code range from $10 million to $100 mil- 
lion a year, depending on whether they are 
computed at 1% or 10% of the city’s annual 
$1-billion-plus building bill, 

The established modern building tech- 
niques banned under the existing New York 
code range from dry-wall gypsum partitions 
to precast, prestressed concrete, Sharing in 
this negative distinction of banning pre- 
stressed concrete is Boston, and until last 
year, when it lost a four-year court battle, 
Chicago stubbornly fought to deny the bene- 
fits of this long-proven material. 

One of the materials most handicapped by 
archaic building codes is masonry. Under 
the existing bearing-wall provisions of U.S.A. 
Standards Institute (formerly the American 
Standards Association), the basis for most 
U.S. building codes, masonry bearing-wall de- 
sign has been frozen in the horse-and-buggy 
era. As a consequence, a structurally sound 
design permitting 8-in. bearing walls for a 
25-story building designed to conform with 
Canada’s National Building Code would have 
to have 20-in.-thick walls for the first eight 
stories in most U.S. communities. Until the 
battle is won to get the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute’s new recommended building 
requirements accepted by all the major code- 
writing bodies, and by the many localities 
that don’t accept these code authorities, 
brick bearing-wall construction will continue 
laboring under severe, needless handicaps. 

In some communities the ultraconserva- 
tive provisions in the building codes spring 
from willful exercise of local power as well 
as professional incompetence and timidity 
in their building officials and inertia in their 
legislative councils. Among other ludi- 
crously conservative provisions imposed by 
the building code in Parma, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, is a ban on 2x4 roof trusses at 24-in, 
centers. An Ohio court, however, upheld the 
right of Parma to impose its archai# code 
in a decision against builders who sought 
to have the questionable provisions nullified 
as arbitrary and capricious. 


SYSTEMS BUILDING LAGS 


If codes are a drag on the present, they 
can be a virtually insurmountable barrier 
against the future. Lack of uniformity 
alone impedes the modest move toward pre- 
fabrication that has taken place to date. In 
comparing code standards for floor construc- 
tion in 12 of his market areas, a home manu- 
facturer cited in the ACIR report found 
that design live loads varied by 33%, and 
span limits by 32 in., for the same floor 
joists, and plywood subfloor thickness by 
% in—from 3% to % in. To exploit the 
benefits of standardization, the fabricator 
must design components to meet the highest 
standard, at additional material cost and 
overhead administrative expense required 
merely to unravel the added red tape. 

Prefabrication techniques that are becom- 
ing commonplace in industrialized build- 
ing systems of Europe would run into diffi- 
culty in most U.S, communities. Connec- 
tions of precast concrete wall-and-slab panel 
construction, which is helping dent the 
Europeans’ housing shortage, pose an ob- 
stacle in this country, 

Evaluation and approval of complete 
building systems for use throughout the 
nation is one future benefit promised by 
a national model code commission, accord- 
ing to the ACIR. Central approval by a 
prestigious national commission could ac- 
celerate progress by giving any builder, 
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designer or manufacturer a convincing argu- 
ment to present to a city council or build- 
ing official. 

Perhaps the complacent members of the 
construction industry could profit from some 
words from A. Allen Bates, chief of the 
Building Research Division of the National 
Bureau of Standards. With the construc- 
tion volume of decades now equal to the 
volume of past centuries, the tremendous 
demands on the construction industry can’t 
be met by traditional methods. All other 
industrial nations are moving toward adop- 
tion of a single building code, and the United 
States can hardly follow a unique course, 
says Bates. For a variety of reasons, the 
U.S. is lagging in industrialized construc- 
tion. Building code modernization and uni- 
formity would remove a formidable obstacle. 


Several of the Advisory Commission’s 
recommendations emphasize the need for 
cooperation between the building indus- 
try and public officials. A new group 
called the Committee for Code Improve- 
ment has just been organized to encour- 
age adoption of uniform modern build- 
ing codes by localities and States in the 
New England area. Jon Robison, a staff 
writer for the Hartford Times, describes 
the significance of this new organiza- 
tion’s program in a recent article. Mr. 
Robison points out that the committee 
is represented by many segments in the 
construction field who often have been 
bitter enemies in the building code bat- 
tleground. 

The text of the story from the Times 
follows: 

ALLIANCE SEEKS UNIFORM BUILDING CODE FOR 
NORTHEAST 
(By Jon Robison) 

AUBURN, Mass.—An alliance for a common 
purpose has been formed by often bitter ene- 
mies in the construction field—the wood, 
steel, concrete and plastics industries, archi- 
tects, engineers, builders, public officials and 
the carpenters’ union. 

The new group, called the Committee for 
Code Improvement (CCI) met this week in 
Auburn, Mass. and heard a federal expert 
support its efforts for uniform modernized 
building codes for New England. 

The group feels that if a 10 inch thick 
foundation or plastic pipe is adequate for a 
building in, say, West Hartford, it should 
be adequate for the same building in East 
Hartford, Simsbury, New Haven or Volun- 
town. 

Connecticut, like most states, has a model 
building code which any town can adopt— 
and many have. The code is based on the 
one drafted by the Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America (BOCA). 

But any town can tack on any added re- 
strictions to the state code, and many do. 
These restrictions are usually the product 
of intensive lobbying by various groups. 

No town can afford to do its own research; 
few towns can afford to hire scientists and 
engineers capable of analyzing the research 
performed by the U.S. Government, BOCA, 
or one of the other national groups. 

So, a town’s restrictions, in the opinion of 
the CCI, are often decided by who has the 
best lawyer, or the best local political con- 
nections. 

Many in the new group have no stake in 
the building materials industry. They just 
want to get rid of restrictions they think are 
arbitrary and which retard construction and 
make it more expensive. 

CCI members said they didn't care which 
of the national codes (there are four major 
ones) was the basis for state laws in New 
England. 

The BOCA code is commonest, but CCI 
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members said there were no significant dif- 
ferences between it and the others. 

BOCA is a conference at which most of the 
different sides in the buildings materials in- 
dustry are present to argue for their prod- 
ucts. There is an apparent tendency for the 
influence of each side to equalize and leave 
the decision in the hands of the disinterested 
parties present. 

The BOCA code is an extremely cumber- 
some instrument, far too large to be digested 
by any individual town official. 

The BOCA code booklet itself is 464 pages 
long, and the entire code is a library. The 
BOCA code refers to hundreds of other books, 
pamphlets, manuals, and other documents. 
For example, its.standards for a certain type 
of paint would be another book, often pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
Some of the “referents” used in the BOCA 
code are a few pages long, others are thick 
volumes. 

Maurice Roddy, Greenwich town director 
of buildings, said that the CCI was not pos- 
ing to prohibit towns from writing their 
building codes as they saw fit. But the 
group was proposing a bill which would make 
it easier and cheaper for towns to adopt the 
state law without changes, and make it more 
difficult for a town to adopt its own rules. 

But the government expert addressing the 
CCI called for more radical new laws. 

He was James Pickford, senior advisor for 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, a presidential commission 
of various government leaders and private 
citizens which includes Gov. Dempsey and 
New Haven Mayor Richard Lee. 

He advocated a state law giving a state 
building code agency the right to overrule 
any modification of the state code within a 
town. Pickford also would establish a state 
board of appeals against any administrative 
decision by a town. 

Pickford also advocated laws facilitating 
the modernization every year of the state 
and local codes. The BOCA code is changed 
every year, after vigorous arguments and 
extensive experimentation to weigh techno- 
logical innovations. 

Pickford proposed as well state licensing 
of a town’s chief building inspector, and 
states laws to encourage smaller towns to 
share the services of technical specialists. 

Those at the CCI meeting greeted Pick- 
ford’s suggestions warmly, except for some 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts building 
inspectors, who objected strongly to the li- 
censing suggestion. 


The role of the States in building code 
reform is an extremely important one. 
I understand that the State of California 
is presently removing conflicts among 
building construction standards used by 
a number of its agencies. Editor James 
McCawley of the American Roofer & 
Building Improvement Contractor pre- 
sents a convincing argument for State 
action in the December 1966 issue of 
this magazine. 

Mr. McCawley’s editorial follows: 
BUILDING CopEs/PERFORMANCE OR 
SPECIFICATION 
(By James McCawley) 

The Government of the United States 
thinks there are too many building codes, 
and building material manufacturers are in 
total agreement with the Government, but 
that is where agreement ends, for these 
manufacturers prefer to live unhappily with 
local building codes rather than have the 
Government draft a building code that would 
cover the entire nation, 

At a recent meeting of the Building Re- 
search Advisory Board (a unit of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council) a brief discussion of build- 
ing codes made it seem apparent that if the 
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building industry did not originate a na- 
tional building code, the U.S. Government 
would. 

In 1965 President Johnson asked Congress 
to initiate an investigation of building codes, 
and the fire thus lit flamed into a $1,500,000 
appropriation for a study by the Housing and 
Urban Development Department, despite the 
fact that the agency head, Secretary Robert 
Weaver claims that no federal building code 
is contemplated. 

There is in fact a national building code 
drafted by the Building Officials Conference 
of America, which could be adopted tomor- 
row says BOCA. Not so—says the Interna- 
tional Conference of Building Officials, the 
Southern Building Code Conference and the 
American Insurance Association, all of whom 
make similar claims for their codes, and 
incidentally all four have done an excellent 
job of code drafting. 

Building codes can be divided largely into 
two types—Specification codes and Perform- 
ance codes, The former is beloved of politi- 
cians who have used them to reward their 
friends and punish their enemies by finding 
loopholes for approval of a non-listed specifi- 
cation, or disapproval of an improvement 
on a listed specification. The late Sewell 
Avery of U.S.G. countered a Chicago politi- 
cian’s offer of aid for a fee in connection with 
a product by a strident— Not a cent for 
tribute”. Chicago has since adopted a Per- 
formance Code, under which products old 
and new adhere to a certain standard, rather 
than a specified number of plies. 

Across the nation there are literally thou- 
sands of city building codes. To eliminate 
an estimated $100,000,000 added to building 
costs by conflicting codes in California, the 
State is drafting a Uniform Building Code, 
which has been favorably received by all 
cities except San Francisco. It is our opin- 
ion that State Codes offer the best oppor- 
tunity to the building industry to aid in the 
drafting of modern performance codes. 


Finally, the Advisory Commission has 
pointed out that modernization of build- 
ing codes will be meaningless unless 
States and localities take steps to im- 
prove code administration and employ 
competent building officials who can deal 
with an increasingly wide variety of 
building practices and materials. The 
following article by Paul E. Steiger, staff 
reporter for the Wall Street Journal, dis- 
cusses the serious problem of dishonest 
inspection practices: 

New YORK, Los ANGELES Strive To Haut PAY- 
OFFS TO BUILDING INSPECTORS—INVESTI- 
GATORS TAIL, PHOTOGRAPH SUSPECTED 
OFFICIALS; GRAFT FLOURISHES IN SOME 
Cres 

(By Paul E. Steiger) 


Los ANGELES.—Who watches the city build- 
ing inspector while he watches contractors 
and landlords? 

In most cities, probably nobody—a fact 
that for years has helped produce great 
temptations for building inspectors to take 
graft. Although most city inspectors are no 
doubt honest, law enforcement officials 
strongly suspect that more than a few around 
the country have long been collecting fat 
payoffs from contractors and building owners. 

In Los Angeles and New York City, how- 
ever, accepting bribes has become a risky 
proposition. D. O. Woodward, the genial 
chief investigator for Los Angeles’ depart- 
ment of building and safety has 19 under- 
cover men available to keep a close watch 
on any city inspector suspected of graft. 

Charles G. Moerdler, New York City’s com- 
missioner of buildings, won't reveal how 
many secret agents he has tailing the city’s 
900 inspectors. But there is no secret about 
the results Mr. Moerdler's men have achieved 
in the 11 months they have been on the job. 
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Their work has led to suspensions and grand 
jury investigations of charged with 
taking bribes in all five of New York’s bor- 
oughs. In Manhattan alone, 10 inspectors 
have been charged with graft. 


SHADOWING CITY INSPECTORS 


New York investigators sometimes pose as 
landlords or contractors to catch crooked 
inspectors. Often they gather evidence sim- 
ply by shadowing inspectors. In October a 
grand jury indicted three city painting in- 
spectors for allegedly taking $400,000 in 
bribes over a nine-year period. 

A few weeks earlier, 12 of the New York 
fire department’s 13 electrical inspectors 
were suspended after being charged with 
soliciting bribes. Investigators found the 
fire inspectors were receiving “tips” 
from $5 to $150 for their inspections. “I’ve 
been in the department for 18 years, and this 
was going on before I got here,” one of the 
suspended fire inspectors told investigators. 

Besides spotting grafters, Mr. Moerdler's 
men have uncovered a number of gold brick- 
ers in the inspectors’ ranks. One investigator 
tailed five inspectors to the beach, where they 
spent the day, and followed another to a New 
York race track. 

To nab dishonest Los Angeles inspectors, 
Mr. Woodward's men sometimes rely on hid- 
den microphones and long-range photo- 
graphs. As an example, Mr. Woodward re- 
calls what happened after one Los Angeles 
building owner reported that an inspector 
had demanded money. 

Just before the inspector made his rounds 
again, Mr. Woodward equipped the landlord 
with a microphone concealed in a tie clasp 
and connected to a pocket tape recorder. 
Knowing that courts often won’t consider 
evidence gathered by “bugging,” Mr. Wood- 
ward also had a team of his agents hiding 
inside a bakery truck to photograph the pay- 
off. The inspector was convicted on bribery 
charges, 

New York and Los Angeles officials also 
have tightened up procedures in their build- 
ing departments and streamlined paperwork 
involved in reporting building violations to 
reduce opportunities for graft. But in many 
other cities bribing inspectors is an expen- 
sive way of life for building owners and con- 
tractors—or so say some who concede they 
have made such payoffs. 


KEEPING BRIBES “SMALL ENOUGH” 


No one is certain how much money build- 
ing inspectors gather illicitly but there are 
indications the sum is substantial indeed. 
One newly retired contractor who now lives 
in San Francisco says he has paid off inspec- 
tors in Boston, New York, New Orleans and 
Cape Kennedy. The bite ran as high as 10% 
of the cost of a construction project, he says, 
although it usually was 5% or less. A bribe 
is “always just small enough that it won’t 
inflate bids way out of line,” when the con- 
tractor passes the cost of graft along to tax- 
payers and customers by adding the payoff 
to the project’s estimated cost, says the re- 
tired builder. 

There is a great temptation to offer an 
inspector payola. His decisions can halt 
work on construction jobs and may mean 
the difference between profit and loss for a 
contractor. A friendly inspector sometimes 
will even make inspections at night and on 
weekends to help a builder speed completion 
of a project. 

“You've got to get along with an inspector 
just to get the same breaks the competition 
is getting,” claims a San Francisco builder. 
“Sometimes it’s either bribe him or go over 
his head, and usually it’s easier to bribe 
him.” Joseph Pass, general manager of Pio- 
neer Builders in Los Angeles, says an inspec- 
tor recently slowed one of his projects by a 
week when he ordered work stopped on a 
house until four vents required by building 
codes were installed. 
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Mr. Pass didn’t try to bribe the inspector, 
and he says the official “was within his 
rights.” But Mr: Pass believes “if we’d had 
a better relationship and he had been familiar 
with the quality of our work, he could just 
as easily have let us go ahead with other work 
while we were having the vents put in.” 

Another Los Angeles builder, however, 
boasts of his success in going over the head 
of an inspector who couldn’t be bought. The 
builder had a sizable contract to repair a 
building damaged during the Watts riots. “I 
figured out a way to cut a few corners and 
turn a real nice profit on this thing,” says 
the builder. But the inspector, a young 
guy, didn't want to giye me a permit until 
I had the plans okayed by the engineering 
department. I tried having lunch with him, 
to let him know there would be something 
in it for him if he went along, but it was 
no go.” 

So the contractor says he went to see a 
private consultant who has friends in the 
city engineering department. For $150 the 
consultant told a city official, “this guy’s all 
right,” and got permission to start on the 
project before it was formally approved, says 
the contractor. 

To establish friendly relations, most con- 
tractors rely on occasional lunches for in- 
spectors they deal with regularly. Christmas 
presents, typically gift-wrapped bottles of 
liquor, are standard procedure. “Who can be 
bought for a bottle of booze?” asks the owner 
of a Chicago remodeling firm. It's just a 
way of trying to be nice, that’s all.” But 
inspectors also have been known to receive 
more valuable gifts, including color television 
sets and free weekends at expensive vacation 
resorts. 

CROSSING THE LINE 


Whatever the value of the gifts involved, 
“sooner or later the contractor begins to feel 
the inspector is his man, and the inspector 
begins to feel he is owed these presents,” says 
Arnold G. Fraiman, New York City commis- 
sioner of investigation. When that happens, 
the line between friendship and bribery has 
been crossed, says Mr. Fraiman. 

Los Angeles forbids its inspectors to accept 
gratuities of any kind, including lunch, from 
contractors or landlords. The city sends let - 
ters each winter to remind builders and own- 
ers that acceptance of any gift by an in- 
spector “could affect the objective judgment 
of the recipient and would definitely impair 
public confidence” in his integrity. “If you’re 
doing a good job and he wants to show his 
appreciation, let him write you a letter of 
commendation,” Mr. Woodward tells inspec- 
tors. San Francisco allows inspectors to ac- 
cept lunch, but not gifts, from contractors. 

Sometimes there isn’t even a pretext of 
friendship involved. A site superintendent 
at an industrial development in Southern 
California says an inspector recently in- 
formed him he expected a bottle of bourbon 
each week when he visited the project. 
About 20 miles away, a contractor says sev- 
eral building inspectors have told him re- 
cently that “some other inspector they know 
of is getting this or that from other con- 
tractors.” He says, the inspectors haven't 
asked for brides, “but you know what they're 
hinting at. If you play dumb and don’t 
come across, they start showing up a week 
late“ to make their inspections. 

A PUMP PROBLEM 

A homebuilder in suburban Chicago tells 
of a recent incident in one village where 
housing codes allow the building commis- 
sioner to decide whether a new house must 
have a sump pump in its basement. On 
sites where good drainage and adequate sew- 
ers make flooded basements unlikely, the 
pumps presumably aren’t needed. 

But when the commissioner inspected 21 
new houses the Illinois contractor was put- 
ting up on high ground, he told the builder, 
as the builder remembers his words: “It will 
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cost you $100 a house to put in the pumps. 
For $50 a house, you don’t have to put them 
in. Take it or leave it.” The builder adds: 
“I took it. If you don’t play ball, he'll be 
back the next day citing you for faulty soil 
grading or something like that.” 
Contractors say that if they report a 
shakedown attempt they expect retaliation 
from friends of the crooked inspector. “If 
you turn a man in, odds are his friends are 
going to make life pretty rough for you for 
awhile,” says a West Coast builder. 
It is often tough for a city inspector to 
turn in a contractor or landlord who offers 
Him a bribe. A Los Angeles city official tells 
of an electrical contractor who took an in- 
Bpector to lunch at a posh restaurant and 
gave him an expensive bottle of whisky. 
Later the contractor offered the inspector 
$100 to ignore defects in five neon signs the 
contractor had installed. The inspector re- 
ported the attempted bribe and was sus- 
_ pended for several weeks without pay for 
accepting the whisky and free lunch. But 
the contractor wasn't prosecuted, says the 
official, because the “district attorney’s office 
thought our case wasn’t strong enough.” 


The Advisory Commission’s recom- 
mendation that States establish profes- 
sional qualifications for building inspec- 
tors and license candidates as to their 
fitness for employment generally would 
upgrade inspection practices and dis- 
courage such activities as described by 
Mr. Steiger. I am pleased to advise my 
colleagues that the Board of Building 
and Safety Commissioners of the city 
of Los Angeles has urged the State of 
California to establish qualifying cri- 
teria and to license construction inspec- 
tors under the business and professional 
code. “While we should recognize that 
professionalization means more than re- 
quiring qualifying examinations and cer- 
tifications, building technology in the fu- 
ture undoubtedly will require increasing 
technical competence on the part of 
building inspectors. I commend the 
board for its interest and’ vital concern 
i improved methods of building inspec- 
tion. 


The resolution of the board follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas; the Board of Building and Safety 
Commissioners of the City of Los Angeles are 
continually considering methods to improve 
service in the construction field; and 

Whereas, the field of construction inspec- 
tion is of vital concern to the public and 
industry alike; and 
‘Whereas, it is their desire to create a 
greater unity in code enforcement and con- 
struction inspection; and 

“Whereas, the professionalizing of construc- 
tion inspectors would be of great benefit to 
all; and 
“Whereas, the establishment of a licensing 
criteria would guarantee qualified people in 
the inspection field, 

Now, therefore, be it ‘resolved that the 
Board of Building and Safety Commissioners 
of the City of Los Angeles hereby recommend 
legislation at the State level to establish 
qualifying criteria, and license construction 
inspectors under the Business and Profes- 
sional Code of the State of California. 

ROBERT FENTON CRAIG, 
101 ; President. 
N Rox G. Lewis, 
Vice President. 
MIKE HOLLANDER, 


Member. 
ROBERT J. LEE, 
P : Member. 
EARLE R. VAUGHAN, , 
; Member, 
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SENATOR HARRISON WILLIAMS 
CHAMPIONS SENIOR CITIZENS’ 
CAUSE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RopIno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., has 
been associated with, and the author of, 
many innovative, groundbreaking laws 
that serve to protect and aid our ill- 
housed, ill-cared-for, and forgotten sen- 
ior citizens. Prominent among’ these 
accomplishments is his pioneering legis- 
lation in the field of effective regulation 
over mail order land sales that would 
protect the financial investment of senior 
citizens wno seek an adequate, esthetic 
homestead to fulfill their retirement 
dreams. This deserving legislation is 
now included in the President’s 1967 
legislative program, and I am proud to 
add my name to those who desire to see 
this much-needed protection become the 
law of the land. 

The older Americans community serv- 
ice program offers but another example 
of legislation for older Americans for 
which Senator WrLLIams and I are work- 
ing cooperatively and tirelessly. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
a forthright and deserved appraisal of 
Senator WILLIAMS’ legislative courage 
contained in an editorial from the March 
9 issue of the Nutley Sun, a fine weekly 
newspaper published in Nutley, N.J.: 
WILLIAMS Acts To PROTECT SENIOR CITIZENS 

Demonstrating more patience ‘than is 
usually credited to public officials, New Jer- 
sey's junior United States Senator Harrison 
Williams has been engaged in a three-year 
effort to reduce the risks of senior citizens 
falling prey to real estate promoters palming 
off unusable land through mall order pro- 
motions on the $10 down, $10 per month 
gimmick. 

Williams is chairman of a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee which has held public hearings 
throughout the country eliciting evidence 
indicating real estate in ‘the middle of a 
swamp, a desert, a flood control area, the 
side of a mountain or à remote arid plateau 
has been sold to gullible citizens through 
misrepresentation, misleading advertising 
and outright fraud. 

Last week Senator Williams presided over 
open hearings in Washington on the pro- 
posed Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure 
Act, legislation required to establish effective 
authority over mail order land sales to pro- 
tect both the buyer and the legitimate seller 
against financial loss. 

State laws are inadequate to protect the 
elderly person looking for an idyllic retire- 
ment home who is beguiled by the blandish- 
ments contained in misleading advertise- 
ments. They must be protected from the 
sleazy real estate operator interested in a 
fast buck and promising a paradise in the 
southern climes only to end up with a piece 
of inaccessible land or swampy wilderness. 

It is not new for Williams to champion 
seemingly lost or politically unrewarding 
causes. It was Senator Williams who orig- 
Inally focused the public spotlight upon the 
deplorable living conditions of the migrant 
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worker—espousing a cause to upgrade the 
living standard of non-voting workers, and 
since the migrant can’t and doesn't vote, it 
is obvious Senator Williams’ only interest 
was strictly humanitarian. 

Senator Williams, a Democrat, continues 
to discharge the duties and responsibilities 
of his office as an American, unmindful of 
party labels, in much the same manner as 
our senior Senator, Clifford P. Case, 

New Jersey is most fortunate to be repre- 
sented in the United States Senate by men 
of the stature, dedication, and ability of 
Case and Willlams.—F. A. O. 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL: TIME 
FOR ACTION IS RUNNING OUT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Rop ol may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker; evidence 
continues to mount on the deadly menace 
of air pollution. Warnings of climactic 
conditions conducive to development of 
dangerous pollution situations are in- 
creasingly frequent. We can well fear 
that one of these days an alert will pre- 
cede a genuine crisis, for we live in an 
ocean of air we must breathe, polluted 
or not. 

All levels of government must now act. 
The study and evaluation time is past. 
Much depends, of course, on the Federal 
Government, through aid under the 
Clean Air Act and the establishment and 
enforcement of regional standards of 
control. But there is also an essential 
role for the individual States. In New 
Jersey action is awaited on legislation 
that would give the State powers to deal 
effectively and rapidly with the sources 
of pollution. The Newark Star-Ledger, 
in an editorial on March 13, stressed the 
urgency of action now, and I place the 
editorial in the Record together with my 
remarks: 

Less TALK, PLEASE 

New Jersey’s air pollution problem has 
been minutely reviewed and studied; it has 
been talked about and discussed intermina- 
bly. There is virtually little ground that has 
not been covered in these areas; it should be 
clear to anyone intimately involved with this 


affliction to the public health that the time 
has arrived for action. 

The current hearings on air contamination 
disclose that the same topics, the same con- 
cern, the same demands for governmental 
action are being spread on the record with 
deadly repetitiveness. 

The statutory sinews for direct, forceful 
action are now available in the packet of 
five bills before the Legislature. The pro- 
visions are geared to the realities of the dire 
situation of a poisoned atmosphere: The 
creation of a clean air agency within the 
State Health Department, fines of up to $25,- 
000 per day for code violators, and investing 
of power in the governor's office to close down 
polluters during an emergency. 

This is a meaningful start in Trenton, the 


‘realization that the state government must 


act expeditiously on vigorous enforcement 
against continued pollution of the air. The 
federal government must continue to exer- 
cise a watchdog vigilance on a regional basis, 
the overall jurisdiction involving New Jersey 
and New York; the Interstate Sanitation 
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Commission also has a vital responsibility in 
this sector with its new powers in curbing 
air pollution, 


THE BURDEN OF LEADERSHIP 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
was fortunate enough to receive a copy 
of an extremely lucid and moving address 
which was delivered December 5, 1966, by 
Dr. John A. Hunter, president of Louisi- 
ana State University. Dr. Hunter made 
his remarks, entitled “The Burden of 
Leadership,” at a meeting of Boyd Ewing 
Post No. 58 of the American Legion. 

Dr. Hunter, one of our Nation’s lead- 
ing educators, spoke not as a hawk, not 
as a dove on the situation in Vietnam. 
He spoke with the cool reflection of an 
educator of an American. He offers us 
some intelligent advice on how to face 
the pivotal years which lie ahead for 
Americans, for mankind. 

Boyd Ewing Post No. 58 approved a 
resolution in which it adopted Dr. 
Hunter’s address as an affirmation of the 
post’s position. 

The post commander, J. H. Jones, Jr., 
has been kind enough to send me copies 
of the post’s resolution and Dr. Hunter’s 
address and I am inserting them in the 
Recorp for the benefit of all of us here 
today: 

A RESOLUTION, JANUARY 9, 1967 

Whereas, this country is engaged in a 
dificult and complex test of free-world 
leadership in opposition to the thrust of 
communism on many fronts throughout the 
world and 

whereas, United States opposition to that 
thrust in Viet Nam has ted adverse 
commentary by individuals and groups both 
in this country and abroad and 

whereas, Boyd Ewing Post 258 of the 
American Legion supports the basic policy of 
the United States in opposing Communism, 
including opposition by armed force in Viet 
Nam, 

be it therefore resolved, that Boyd Ewing 
Post #58 of the American Legion hereby 
adopts, as a clear affirmation and statement 
of this Post’s position, the address made to 
the Post by President John Hunter titled 
“The Burden of Leadership” on December 
5th, 1966. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution and President Hunter's address be 
formally transmitted to President Lyndon 
Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secre- 

of Defense Robert McNamara, the 
House and Senate of the U.S. Congress, the 
National Commander of the American Legion, 
the State Commander, other Louisiana 
Posts, the American Legion magazine, and 
other national and state news media. 
J. H. Jones, Jr., 
Commander, Boyd Ewing Post No. 58, 
American Legion, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 


THE BURDEN OF LEADERSHIP 
(By President John A, Hunter) 
Public speakers these days are enjoying 
what appears to be a period of unprece- 
dented oratorical prosperity. Behind every 
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tree and beneath every rock can be found a 
likely subject for a public address. 

A casual look at contemporary society will 
give you an idea of what I mean. Among 
the more popular topics of public discus- 
sion in recent months have been the intri- 
cate problems of inflation, the shrinking dol- 
lar and rising costs at the supermarket. To 
these we might add the heightening chal- 
lenges of overpopulation, automation, civil 
rights and the bomb. 

And, finally, we come to the continuing 
dilemma of Viet Nam. It is a dilemma that 
has come to be very real to all of us, just as 
real as the rising cost of bread and milk. 
It is, unfortunately, a dilemma that in re- 
cent months has become a serious, divisive 
force in the affairs of our nation. Because 
of the war in Viet Nam, America has be- 
come, in many respects, not a nation united, 
but a nation divided—split asunder into two 
irreconcilable groups. 

On the one hand are the hawks, those who 
are not yet embarrassed to use the word 
“victory” in polite company. The hawks 
view escalation, not as an evil, but as a 
meaningful military tactic, a tactic that the 
current situation in Viet Nam clearly cals 
for. On the other hand are the doves, the 
Vietniks and the Peaceniks, the apologists 
of victory; the champions of peace at any 
price. 

I do not presume to be an authority on 

this or any other war. Nor do I consider 
myself one of those highly vocal individuals 
who claims to have the final answers to this 
most critical problem of our time. I do 
believe, however, that this seemingly inter- 
minable conflict has: made apparent a few 
facts of life which Americans must some- 
how face, These facts of life are the ines- 
capable burdens of twentieth century leader- 
ship. 
I speak to you today, not as a hawk, nor 
as a dove, but as an American—a tired and 
indignant American. I am tired of the end- 
less attacks that are being made upon the 
integrity of our nation. And I am indig- 
nant that they should come at a time of 
such crisis, when the stakes may be our 
very survival. 

It is vexing enough that these attacks 
arise from nations whose ambitions and ob- 
jectives are at cross purposes with our own. 
But as you know, such attacks upon the 
moral character of American government 
have arisen from within our borders as well, 
even in the halls of Congress. Let me make 
it clear that I do not for a moment question 
the sincerity nor the patriotism of these 
American voices of dissent. But I do be- 
Heve that we must challenge their wisdom 
and their ability—or, rather, their inabili- 
ty—to learn from the lessons of the past. 

I, for one, do not regard my government as 
an international bully that is blindly deter- 
mined to enforce its will upon the rest of 
the world. I, for one, do not regard my Pres- 
ident as a trigger-happy gunman who by 
whim and caprice insists upon prosecuting a 
barbarous war. I, for one, regard my coun- 
try as one of the few—the woefully few— 
nations that is willing to take a stand in 
this time of peril and crisis, that is willing to 
assume the awesome burdens of leadership. 

You and I, gentlemen, have seen the face 
of battle and the horrors of war. You and I 
have experienced the uncertainties of im- 
pending armed conflict. We have learned— 
from that dear teacher, experience—of the 
unspeakable destruction that is unleashed 
when one nation takes up arms against 
another. 

But we also know—and the world knows— 
the sheer folly of peace at any price, the 
utter futility of attempting to appease an 
aggressor that can never really be appeased. 

America today occupies a most unique po- 
sition, one that perhaps has never before 
been conferred upon any other world power. 
On the one hand, America is the leading 
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power, the world leader in a hundred dif- 
ferent fields of human endeavor.. In terms 
of national prosperity, in terms of individual 
productivity, in terms of international phi- 
lanthropy and commitment, in terms of con- 
crete contributions to the advancement of 
mankind the world over, we stand alone, 
unmatched, unrivaled by the achievements 
or the capability of any other nation. 

But to that story there is a parallel. In 
our determination to protect the national 
interests of South Viet Nam, we also stand 
virtually alone. A mere handful of the 
world's free ‘nations have stepped forward 
with tangible and moral support. And what 
of the rest of the world? They have chosen 
to follow one of two courses; the politically 
safe course of meutrality or the easy course 
of outright opposition. 

‘This, I believe, constitutes a vivid example 
of the burden of modern-day leadership, an 
example of the price our nation has paid and 
cam expect to pay in the future as the voice 
of the free world. 11 

If our goal is popularity, if our overriding 
objective is to be loved the world over, then 
it is certainly time to reassess our policies 
and actions. But as the leader of free na- 
tions, we cannot afford the dubious luxury 
of allowing our policies! to be guided by the 
vagarſes ot world opinion. There is a higher, 
more meaningful test to which American 
policy must be subjected—the test of free- 
dom versus its alternative, the test of right 
versus wrong. 

I firmly believe that in recent months, 
through our involvement in Viet Nam, one 
fact of life has been confirmed in spades. 
Tt is simply this: If American foreign policy 
is, in fact, to help protect the interests of 
smaller nations around the globe, then we 
should ‘steel ourselves now for what is cer- 
tain to be an era of perpetual conflict, a 
lengthy period in which the full burden of 
international leadership will rest squarely 
upon our shoulders. 

If, as a matter of national policy, we have 
elected to draw a line of demarcation across 
the globe, a line which aggressors are for- 
bidden to breach, then we must expect to de- 
vote a large measure of our national resources 
and energies to maintaining that policy, re- 
gardless of whether we are joined by a dozen 
allies or whether we stand alone 

As President Johnson has reaffirmed time 
and again, that is our policy. The President 
has declared without compromise, without 
equivocation, that the interests of our sister 
nations among the world’s community of free 
nations are, indeed, synonymous with the in- 
terests of America. 

Thus, in regard to Viet Nam, our respon- 
sibility seems unmistakably clear. Let us re- 
solve to get on with the task at hand, to 
brace our shoulders, tighten our belts and do 
what must be done to bring peace with honor 
to that part of the globe. 

We can talk of negotiation, We can talk 
of appeasement. We can shuffle our feet and 
drag our heels in the hope that by some 
miracle the aggressor will change his spots, 
forgo plan of conquest and agree to 
peace. But that hope, gentlemen, is merely 
an illusion, a mirage, a false hope inspired by 
false prophets. 

We have among us in this critical age more 
than a fair share of false prophets. What 
America so desperately needs today is a fair 
share of true citizens who by word and deed 
indicate a willingness—and a determina- 
tion—to place national security above inter- 
national popularity, to prefer the rigors of 
steadfastness above the ease of retreat. 4 

I refer not to those who would preach a 
radical brand of patriotism, nor to those who 
delight in rattling the saber, nor to those 
whose only thought is to wave a tattered 
Olive branch and spout apologies for America. 
I speak instead of citizenry whose resolve to 
pursue and achieve a just and lasting peace 
is matched only by their love of country. 
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When future generations reflect upon these 
times of crisis, they well may wonder where 
did you and I stand. Not long ago there 
was a popular comedy making the rounds 
in movie theaters entitled, “What Did You 
Do In the War, Daddy?” As Legionnaires, 
we might ask ourselves a similar question 
today. Where do we stand? How are we 
contributing to America’s determination to 
do what must be done? 

I believe that Legionnaires possess an in- 
filuential voice that, in these critical times, 
could well be decisive, Legionnaires com- 
mand a unique position of leadership, a po- 
Sition from which their voices can become 
effective instruments in molding public 
opinion, in reuniting our nation and in re- 
storing the term “victory” to our national 
vocabulary. 

Before I leave this subject, there is one 
other point that I feel must be made. If we 
divide the nations of the world according to 
their political persuasions—with separate 
categories for the neutrals, the communists 
and the free world—we find that America be- 
longs to a distinct minority group. We are 
far outnumbered by our adversaries. 

We cannot hope, for example; to match 
man- for-man Red China's horde of some 750 
million people, a majority of whom regularly 
undergo some form of military training. If, 
then, we cannot outnumber them, there is 
but one alternative: We must outthink them. 
We must make more effective use of our in- 
tellectual capabilities. We must use to maxi- 
mum advantage the vast educational re- 
sources at our command. 

In this age of perpetual crisis and con- 
tinuous upheaval, there are few doctrines 
upon which mankind can, with absolute cer- 
tainty, rely. One of these is the unlimited 
power of education. Personally, I have no 
doubt—none whatsoever—that during the 
challenging years ahead, the very survival 
of our nation will depend in large measure 
upon the priorities we assign to education 
and the extent to which we support it, de- 
velop it and use it. 

This means that universities such as LSU 
must redouble their efforts during the pivotal 
years ahead. We must pursue more diligently 
than ever before the elusive goal of true edu- 
cational excellence, We must effectively com- 
bine educational quantity with educational 
quality. We must train and educate more 
people than ever before, far better than ever 
before. 

This educational challenge represents one 
of the foremost examples of the burden of 
leadership that has been placed in America’s 
hands, How effectively we meet this educa- 
tional challenge could well determine how 
long that leadership will remain secure in 
America’s hands. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE LAW—XXXII 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
‘man from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the rediet of the gentleman from 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
universal military training is suitable 
only for an age of mass armies, and not, 
to a complex and technical age, wherein 
our defenses are associated with rockets, 
supersonic aircraft, and atomic weapons. 
The effectiveness and readiness of our 
military services would be greatly im- 
paired by the tremendous training bur- 
den and the constant turnover. Men 
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under training for a year would just 
begin to be of usefulness when they 
would be discharged. Universal mili- 
tary training, then, would only create a 
partly trained reserve. In addition, our 
Military Establishment does not need 
the millions of young Americans that 
would receive such training. 

No one knows what universal military 
training would cost. Estimates run 
from $3 to $6 billion a year. At the out- 
set, General Eisenhower estimates that 
the costs would be even greater, due to 
the building and equipping of many new 
military camps. Wrote Hanson W. 
Baldwin: 

In short, universal military training might 
provide military quantity at a price; it would 
not provide quality. 


Furthermore, while supporters of uni- 
versal military training contend that it 
is intended and designed to strengthen 
freedom’s defenses, universal military 
training can carry within itself the very 
seeds of freedom’s destruction. Univer- 
sal military training etches the pattern 
to a military state. It tends to empha- 
size the influence of a purely military 
power in an age when economic, indus- 
trial, technological, and moral powers 
are even more major elements of national 
power. 

Historically, militarism has no roots in 
this Nation. De Tocqueville observed, 
during his travels through the young 
American Nation, that the American peo- 
ple lacked the militaristic spirit that was 
so prevalent on the European Continent. 
He wrote: 

The ever-increasing numbers of men of 
property who are lovers of peace, the growth 
of personal wealth which war so rapidly con- 
sumes, the mildness of manners, the gentle- 
ness of heart, those tendencies to pity which 
are produced by the equality of conditions, 
that coolness of understanding which ren- 
ders men comparatively insensible to the 
violent and poetical excitement of arms—all 
these causes concur to quench the military 
spirit. 


Let us also recall that many of our an- 
cestors sought refuge in America to 
escape the arrogance of European mili- 
tarism. 

Fifteen years ago, on March 4, 1952, 
the House defeated a bill that would have 
established universal military training. 
During the floor debate, the words of our 
first President, urging his fellow coun- 
trymen to “avoid the necessity of those 
overgrown military establishments, 
which, under any form of government, 
are inauspicious to liberty,” were heard 
echoing throughout this Chamber. 
Washington’s warnings are as relevant 
today, as when he first made them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing this resolution to extend 
the congratulations of this body to the 
Canadian Parliament on the occasion of 
the Canadian Centennial. 
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As chairman of the House delegation 
to the annual Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group, I can unhesi- 
tatingly attest to the numerous and close 
ties between the United States and Can- 
ada. The many official and unofficial re- 
lations between our two countries are evi- 
dent on the national as well as individual 
level. The more than 5,000 miles of un- 
defended frontier between the two coun- 
tries is as much an example of mutual 
trust as it is of mutual understanding. 
And while this may sound like a well- 
worn cliché, how many other countries in 
the world can make a similar claim? 

Moreover, the unity that is exemplified 
by the Canada-United States Interpar- 
liamentary Group is not only a symbol, 
but a manifestation of the growing har- 
mony that defines our relationship. This 
is to be seen in our mutually beneficial 
trade patterns as well as the obligation 
we share in the defense of North Amer- 
ica through the combined command 
known as NORAD. 

So, it is well that we should take time 
out of our busy days—days when every 
decision made seems to be a decision 
which will bring us closer to peace in the 
world—to recognize the peaceful and 
harmonious relations that have existed 
between the United States and Canada 
since 1867 when the four provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick were united and formed the 
nucleus for present-day Canada. 

I would hope that everyone in the 
House will vote for this resolution, and 
that our Canadian counterparts to the 
north will be reminded of the esteem and 
respect in which we hold them and their 
beautiful country. 


TO PROHIBIT NONRESIDENT 
TAXATION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has grown up throughout the United 
States during the last half century a dis- 
criminatory and inherently inequitable 
system of taxation by many of the States. 
I refer to the tax laws of some 29 States 
which permit the State to tax the income 
or salary of a person who is neither a 
resident or domiciliary of that State, but 
who only performs some service in that 
State for which he receives some com- 
pensation. This has come to be com- 
monly know as nonresident taxation. 

To alleviate the unfairness that has 
surrounded this taxation procedure in 
the past, I have today introduced legis- 
lation to prohibit the States, or any 
political subdivision thereof, from levy- 
ing an income tax on persons not resi- 
dents of or domiciled in that State. 

The problem of nonresident taxation 
is particularly acute in areas surround- 
ing large metropolitan centers. The best 
example I can think of is the situation 
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in the New Jersey-New York-Connecti- 
cut area, where every day approximately 
200,000 people commute from outside the 
State into New York City to work. New 
York imposes a nonresident income tax 
on commuters from New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, and, in fact, from any other 
State who work and earn their living in 
New York. The main justification relied 
on vy those who support this tax is that 
New York State provides certain services 
to the commuter—part of the cost of 
which, they feel, should be borne by the 
commuter. 

The statistics, however, tend to 
discredit this theory. For example, a 
recent study breaks down the general 
expenditures of all States and local gov- 
ernments. This study showed that the 
only expenditure of funds which is sub- 
stantially used by commuters is for 
highways and transportation which con- 
stitute only 19.3 percent of the total 
expenditures. On the other hand, com- 
muters do not benefit at all from educa- 
tion, public welfare and health, and 
hospital expenditures which total 51.3 
percent of the overall amount. For the 
remaining 29.4 percent of the general 
expenditures—fire, police, sanitation, 
and so forth—the commuter benefits to 
some extent, but substantially less than 
residents. Therefore, in approximately 
80.7 percent of the expenditures, the 
nonresident benefits either not at all, 
or to only a relatively small extent. 

In addition, the nonresident while 
working in another State will generally 
pay other taxes—sales taxes, entertain- 
ment taxes, gasoline taxes, cigarette 
taxes—and these all go to pay for the 
general expenditures of the State. 

Therefore, it seems to me that by im- 
posing such a tax, the State requires the 
nonresident to pay for his equal share— 
equal to the residents—of the services 
and benefits derived from this tax rev- 
enue, while in actuality he receives little 
more than 20 percent of the benefits. 
To require a nonresident to contribute to 
the expenses of a State in which he hap- 
pens to earn money is to require him to 
pay something which in public policy 
and according to right and justice he 
does not owe. 

It should be recognized that travelers 
going from State to State are not taxed 
for the highways they use, other than 
gasoline taxes, and they are not charged 
for the fire and police protection or sewer 
and water facilities they use while in the 
State. Why, then, should nonresidents 
working in a State be charged for these 
same services? 

Of equal importance, the nonresident 
tax violates one of the very basic pre- 
cepts upon which our Government was 
founded and which drove the early col- 
onists to rebel—taxation without repre- 
sentation. 

A nonresident, by his very status, has 
no recourse to the State legislative body 
for he is not a qualified voter of the 
State. As a result, he has no voice in the 
taxation policy of the State, much less 
any voice in other legislative decisions 
concerning benefits which he is alleged to 
be receiving and for which he is paying. 

The Congress has ample power derived 
from the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution to enact this legislation. The 
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nonresidents who travel across State 
lines are certainly considered to be in 
interstate commerce. Additionally, most 
of the businesses in which they are em- 
ployed are interstate in nature. 

The fact that the Supreme Court up- 
held nonresident taxation some 40 years 
ago does not mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may not now preempt the 
States in this area. Times have changed 
since 1920. At the time of the Supreme 
Court decision only a very few States had 
any income tax in any form. There was 
no problem requiring congressional ac- 
tion. The decision bears neither rele- 
vance nor relation to the power of Con- 
gress to act in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Congress will act this year to remove this 
inequity of unequal taxation. As long as 
it continues, a great number of our citi- 
zens will suffer discrimination and eco- 
nomic deprivation without justification. 


RELATION OF NEW JERSEY’S WAR 
ON POVERTY TO RISING WEL- 
FARE COSTS AND CASELOADS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the January 
31 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix, a 
comment on the progress of the war 
against poverty in New Jersey, and, more 
particularly, its effect in reducing welfare 
costs. The comment is based upon an 
article which appeared in the Newark 
Sunday News of January 29. The mate- 
rial which I am about to commend to my 
colleagues is not intended as an apologia 
of the news story. Rather, it is an effort 
to place that article in proper perspec- 
tive. The following comment has been 
prepared by the New Jersey Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity: 

THE RELATION OF New JERSEY’s WAR ON 
Poverty To RISING WELFARE COSTS AND 
CASELOADS 
An article in the January 29th edition of 

the Newark Sunday News examined the 
“steady rise in welfare rolls across the state” 
despite “more than $77 million worth” of 
anti-poverty programs. Although the article 
documents this premise with statistics, the 
suggestion that a causal relationship exists 
between the total amount of anti-poverty 
dollars invested in New Jersey and the rising 
welfare costs and caseloads needs further 
analysis and clarification. 

To begin with, the article draws an illogical 
and unfair comparison of unlike factors—the 
total amount of anti-poverty money com- 
mitted in New Jersey versus the total number 
of persons on the welfare rolls. 

The total amount of anti-poverty dollars 
invested in New Jersey since 1964 did, in fact, 
amount to some $77 million; but only some 
$10 million of that total was devoted to work 
experience and training programs. Under 
Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act 
(including 1966 amendments), these pro- 
grams provide constructive work experience 
and job training for needy persons unable to 
support themselves or their families. Such 
projects are designed to help them develop 
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skills which may assist them in finding jobs. 
This includes unemployed heads of families 
on welfare, farm families with less than 
$1,200 net family income and other needy 
persons. 

Indeed, if any valid measure of the effect 
of anti-poverty programs on the welfare 
rolls is to be drawn, only those anti-poverty 
programs directly related to manpower train- 
ing and its related services, namely, Title V 
programs, should be taken into account. 
The alternative approach—to include some 
$60 million in other anti-poverty programs, 
like Head Start or the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps which are long range in scope—misuses 
the general to prove the particular; mixes, 
so to speak, apples and oranges, and is 
very misleading. 

A more equitable approach would be to 
measure the effect of this $10 million in anti- 
poverty work experience and job training 
programs, which have been in operation 
since the war on poverty was launched in 
New Jersey in October of 1964, At present, 
there are seven Title V Work Experience pro- 
grams operating in New Jersey. The State 
itself operates one project in Passaic County 
and the cities of Newark and Trenton have 
been conducting programs for the last two 
years. In addition, Camden, Union, Mon- 
mouth and Bergen Counties have Title V 
projects. 

In all, however, these seven projects 
utilizing a sum total of some $10 million in 
anti-poverty funds—have reached approxi- 
mately 3,300 welfare recipients from August 
1965, when the program began, through De- 
cember 31, 1966. Of these, some 820 have 
found permanent employment and either 
no longer receive welfare payments or have 
had their payments sharply reduced; 1,200 
are still in training; and about 1,100 are 
still unemployed after having received train- 
ing. It is this latter group which is dif- 
ficult to place in jobs due to a multitude 
of education, cultural and environmental 
reasons. 

It is misleading and unfair, therefore, to 
expect seven work experience programs with 
just $10 million to reach any more than the 
3,300 welfare recipients they were designed 
to reach. Yet, the article points out that 
“in spite of all this spending, the number of 
persons collecting welfare in New Jersey rose 
from 158,550 in December, 1964, to 187,668 
in December, 1966. Total payments rose 
from $101 to $125 million, not counting ad- 
ministrative costs.” Such a comparison 
lacks perspective. 

Secondly, it should be noted that only a 
small number of the 187,668 welfare recipi- 
ents in New Jersey—comprising just 2.6 per 
cent of the State’s population of nearly seven 
million—are employable; that is, capable of 
being trained and educated so they may 
eventually support themselves and their fam- 
ilies and leave the welfare rolls. A careful 
examination of the welfare rolls will demon- 
strate why. 

In the first place, the State welfare rolls 
are comprised of several different kinds of 
categories, including: old age assistance for 
those elderly citizens too old or incapacitated 
to hold jobs to support themselves and whose 
social security payments, pensions, or other 
income are insufficient for their minimum 
requirements; disability assistance for those 
New Jerseyites under age 65 who are unable 
to work because of permanent and totally 
disabling conditions; blind assistance for fi- 
nancially needy persons who are classified as 
legally blind and unable to support them- 
selves as a result; medical aid for the aged 
whose other sources of income cannot cover 
the costs of major medical expenses; assist- 
ance to families with dependent children, if 
one of the parents is missing from the home 
or is incapacitated for employment; and gen- 
eral assistance for those people who are either 
awaiting categorical assistance through one 
of the above categories or are unemployed, 
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underemployed or temporarily incapacitated 
through sickness, lay-off, eto. 

Of the approximately 187,000 welfare recip- 
ients in New Jersey, some 32,000 or about 16 
per cent receive welfare assistance in one of 
the first four categories, namely, old age 
assistance, disability aid, blind assistance, 
or medical aid for the aged. Certainly these 
recipients should not be included in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of anti-poverty work 
training programs in reducing the welfare 
rolls. For surely no amount of anti-poverty 
money or programs can ever reduce the num- 
ber of aged, the number of disabled or handi- 
capped or the number of blind; nor can such 
programs reduce to any significant extent 
the number of such persons who are fi- 
nancially needy, 

Of the remaining two categories, some 122,- 
000 recipients or 67 per cent of the total 
number of welfare recipients receive Assist- 
ance for Dependent Children. This category 
provides monetary aid for families with chil- 
dren, if one parent—usually the father—is 
missing from the home or is incapacitated 
for employment. 

It is important to note, however, that of 
the 122,070 AD. O. recipients during No- 
vember, 1966, some 92,995 or three-fourths 
(75 per cent) were children; only 29,175 (25 
per cent) were adults. 

This is significant because only the adults 
are potential members of the labor force; 
and for every adult that can be trained to 
hold a job, two or three times as many chil- 
dren will be removed from the relief rolls. 

The question, then, is how many of these 
nearly 30,000 adults are employable? The 
answer, unfortunately, is very few. To begin 
with, 90 per cent of them are mothers; the 
remaining 10 per cent cover cases where the 
mother is not in the home and where the 
children are living with other relatives. 

The last “characteristic study“ of Assist- 
ance for Dependent Children recipients was 
made in 1961 by the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, un- 
der the auspices of the federal government. 
Although the study is now more than five 
years old, much of its result could be safely 
applied to the present statistics. 

According to that study, approximately 
two-thirds—65 per cent—of all A.D.C. 
mothers were classified as needed in the home 
to care for small children, a disabled husband 
or some similar reason and, therefore, were 
unable to work; about eight per cent were 
already employed, but had earnings insuf- 
ficient to meet family needs; three per cent 
had no marketable skills; nine per cent were 
physically or mentally unahle to work; six 
per cent were actively seeking employment 
but could not find it; and the remaining 
nine per cent were unclassified in the survey. 

Using those percentages in relation to the 
30,000 A. D. C. adults in November of 1966, we 
will see that some 22,500 were needed in the 
home and hence unable to work; 2,400 were 
working but not earning enough to support 
their families; another 2,400 were physically 
or mentally unable to work; 900 had no mar- 
ketable skills and the remaining 1,800 sought 
but could not find employment, 

This is extremely significant: that of 122,- 
000 A.D.C. recipients, only 30,000 are adults, 
and that of these, only 2,700 were unem- 
ployed simple because they could not or 
would not work. 

It is also significant that although the 
number of A.D.C. recipients increased from 
102,218 in November of 1964 (when the 
antipoverty program began) to 112,835 in 
November of 1965 and then to 122,170 in 
November of 1966, the rate of increase or 
growth is steadily decreasing. From 1964-65, 
the rate of increase amounted to 10 percent; 
from 1965-66, the rate of increase amounted 
to eight per cent. This indicates a drop of 
two per cent in the rate of increase between 
1964 and 1966. Thesame drop in the rate of 
increase was apparent in the Essex County 
figures for A.D.C. assistance. 
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This trend is a salient point, for the in- 
crease in numbers corresponds with the in- 
creases in population and the increases in 
welfare costs are in line with rises in the 
cost of living. The article made no mention 
of either of these factors. 

The last welfare category is General As- 
sistance, A breakdown of this category shows 
that as of October, 1966, there were some 
29,000 persons receiving this kind of welfare 
aid, distributed through the local municipali- 
ties throughout the state. 

According to State Division of Public Wel- 
fare Statistics, the 29,000 persons aided in 
October, 1966, represented some 9,762 cases. 
Of all cases opened in 1966; less than 25 per 
cent were opened because of unemployment, 
and less than 10 per cent were opened be- 
cause of underemployment. Applying these 
percentages to the October 1966 caseload of 
9,672 general assistance cases, less than one 
third were opened because of unemployed or 
underemployed people. The great bulk— 
about 75 per cent—were opened for other 
reasons, such as pending categorical aid (22.2 
per cent), physical or mental disability (33.3 
per cent), insufficient Income or resources 
(6.5 per cent) and domestic) problems (5.9 
per cent). 

Further, the Division of Public Welfare 
Statistics report points out that there was 
“less case activity in fiscal year 1966 than in 
the preceding year, with 1.212 fewer cases 
opened and 601 fewer cases closed. Case 
closings exceeded case openings by less than 
one per cent (36,837 closings and 36,534 open- 
ings) and the net case load decreased by 303 
cases. In contrast, in the preceding year, 
case openings exceeded case closings by a 
net of 308 cases (37,746 openings and 37,438 
closings) .” 

The statistics also point out that of all the 
case closings for FY 1966, employment fac- 
tors account for the largest percentage. Of 
all those general assistance cases during FY 
1966, 23 per cent were closed due to “return 
to employment”, six per cent due to “increase 
in employment income” and two per cent 
due to “receipt of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits.” “Combined, the three reasons 
account for 31.81 per cent of the total, about 
four percentage points less than the corre- 
sponding year,“ the report adds. : 

I think this careful serutiny of the welfare 
rolls gives raw statistics a new meaning and 
perspective. As has been shown, only a 
small portion of the 187,000 welfare recipients 
are actually potential workers, and as such 
able to be reached, so to speak, by anti- 
poverty or any other kind of work training 
programs, 

Whatever the causes, however, the anti- 
poverty program must not be regarded as a 
short term solution to problems that have 
taken decades to emerge. There are no quick 
answers, no easy solutions, no cure-alls for 
all of society. ills, It is hardly practical or 
even feasible to measure the effect of 10 mil- 
lion dollars worth of anti-poverty programs 
in just two short years. All new programs, 
especially those of the war on poverty which 
embrace new and sometimes radical ap- 
proaches to solve these problems, must be 
judged by their long-term effect on the prob» 
lems they were created to combat, 

There is no way to estimate the sum total 
of disadvantaged who may have been on the 
welfare rolls today were it not for some form 
of anti-poverty assistance provided some- 
where along the way. Who is to judge 
whether the welfare rolls might have been 
larger yet, whether the rate of increase might 
have spiraled upward, instead of downward, 
were it not for anti-poverty projects that are 
preventive, rather than corrective in nature? 
These issues cannot and should not be an- 
swered now. Only time will tell. 

During the two short years since the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act was enacted, the 
Federal Government has taken a new look 
at family planning as a potential weapon 
against increasing welfare rolls. The coun- 
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try has witnessed a full cycle—from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's disavowal of any 1 
ment participation in family planning, to 
President Johnson's endorsement of such 
Proposals without coercion—in both anti- 
poverty and welfare programs. In time, New 
Jersey and the other states may find in this 
a partial solution to the size of the depend- 
ent population. 

In his recent Economic Report to the Con- 
gress of the United States, President John- 
son reaffirmed this country’s commitment to 
“end poverty within its borders.“ But he 
added: “Yet, with old weapons and new, the 
war on poverty will not be won in 1967—or 
1968. There is no wonder drug which can 
suddenly conquer this ancient scourage of 
man. It will be a long and continuing 
struggle, Which will challenge our imagina- 
tion, our patience, our knowledge and our 
resources for years to come. Our capacity 
to stay with the task will be a test of our 
maturity as a people.” 

But this is only the beginning. Much re- 
mains to be done. There is need for better 
coordination of federal money, for stream- 
lining the costly investigative procedure of 
welfare eligibility, for new and innovative 
ways to reach those mothers of dependent 
children whose husbands are not at home, 
and for providing increased job opportuni- 
ties for persons presently frustrated in their 
quests for employment. And finally, there 
is the need to recognize that, even with all 
these programs and more, the problems of 
unemployment will not be eliminated over- 
night. 

A November 7, 1966 edition of Newsweek 
puts it clearly: “But the depth of the prob- 
lem is a dimension seldom faced squarely 
either by its victims or its would-be solvers: 
the fact that most of the hard-core unem- 
ployed are, by traditional economic defini- 
tions, unemployable. They are, in brief, 
persons with records of defeat and conse- 
quent emotional problems, with few skills 
and little or no independent interest in ac- 
quiring them, and often with a low motiva- 
tion to do a good job even if a job comes 
their way.” 

i —ꝛ—œ—Eꝛ— 


VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO 
AMERICA 


Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. [Mr. THOMPSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Americans—and_ particularly 
young Americans—are not selfish people. 
Most stand ready to help their neigh- 
bors, whether they live next door or in 
another country. All that many need 
to make a real contribution to the needs 
of others is opportunity—a way to chan- 
nel their energies and interest in the 
proper direction. The Peace Corps pro- 
vided such a way for service in foreign 
countries and the response was tremen- 
dous and gratifying. 

Now VISTA offers a similar oppor- 
tunity to serve the poor in this country 
and people young and old are meeting 
the challenge. By summer it is expected 
that more than 4,000 VISTA volunteers 
will be teaching and helping organize 
community action in places as different 
as city slums and Appalachian hollows. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson has 
called for even greater efforts to permit 
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more full and part-time volunteers to 
be of service as this struggle goes on to 
help the poor help themselves. 

VISTA volunteers have helped hun- 
dreds of communities and neighbor- 
hoods participate in the programs set 
up for them, and take action to help 
themselves. 

VISTA volunteers live and work amidst 
poverty conditions. Their unusual posi- 
tion enables them to reach people and 
motivate them, to help them to change 
their attitudes. They are spokesmen 
and advocates for communities which 
often have no other effective spokesman. 

In many of the 400 urban and rural 
communities where they serve under 
local antipoverty agencies, VISTA vol- 
unteers have helped to bring about 
change. 

They have helped residents to form 
community and block organizations that 
give them a new Voice in the community. 

They have persuaded tens of thou- 
sands of people to discard apathy and 

make a fight for opportunity. : 

They have informed the poor where 
opportunities and services could be 
found. They have put them ir touch 
with health, education, employment, and 
legal services. 

They have helped the poor develop and 
run self-help programs. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 3, 300 
VISTA volunteers now in service, more 
than 1,000 have finished a year of serv- 
ice and left the Corps, These VISTA 
volunteers have shown there is no sub- 
stitute for a worker who lives in the 
slum and shares the problems—such as 
dysentery from drinking polluted water, 
rats and cockroaches, and uncollected 
garbage. 

VISTA recently launched an exciting 
néw effort to enlist 100,000 part-time 
volunteers in the war on poverty. This 
‘Citizens Corps is a major broadening of 
VISTA to include those students, pro- 
fessional people, and others who want to 
serve 10 or 15 hours a week in their 
hometown or campus. Local agencies 
operate Citizens Corps projects in coop- 
eration with VISTA. Selected VISTA 
volunteers are assigned to coordinate and 
set up these part-time: programs under 
the local agencies. 

This new corps is expected to infuse 
much-needed manpower into poverty 
areas where help is needed most. 

Eventually, the program is expected 
to need 1 million part-time volunteers. 

Mr, Speaker, VISTA has become one 
of the most important programs in the 
antipoverty effort, and I am delighted 
that the President has given it such a 
prominent place in his message on 
America’s unfinished business. 


MRS. JOHNSON VISITS CHARLES- 
TON, W. VA. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY... Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. SLACK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
March 13, the citizens of West Virginia 
and particularly those from my own dis- 
trict of Charleston, had the distinct 
honor to welcome into our community 
the wife of the President of the United 
States, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. The 
First Lady visited Charleston as part of 
her “adventure in learning” tour which 
is designed to observe first-hand some of 
the accomplishments that our citizens 
have made in the field of education with 
the assistance of Federal programs, such 
as those sponsored by the office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

One of these programs that Mrs. John- 
son had the opportunity to visit was the 


Women's Job Corps Center in Charleston. 


The 300 young women who are enrolled 
at the center greeted the First Lady with 
a warm and friendly welcome that par- 
ticularly delighted her. She had the 
chance to meet each girl personally and 
exchange a few words; something that 
will long be remembered by the Job Corps 
women. Most of the girls at the center 
come from deprived and broken homes 
and it was heartening for Mrs. Johnson 
to learn that the Job Corps women have 
developed a nursery school which they 
use in their spare time to care for some 
of the children of needy families in the 
Charleston area. 

Mrs. Johnson visited other educational 
centers in Charleston; including Glen- 
wood and Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
Schools. Everywhere she was received 
with the cordiality and cheerfulness that 
is extended to a true friend, and one who 
happens to be the wife of our President. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Johnson has a 
deep and abiding commitment to the 
principles of improving educational ad- 
vantages to all of our citizens, ranging 
from the Headstart program, to the Job 
Corps, and efforts in the field. of higher 
education. 

On behalf of the citizens of Charleston, 
I wish to acknowledge our deepest grati- 
tude to the First Lady for her visit to 
our community and extend our fondest 
hope that she will visit us again very 
soon. 


A MODEL VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY.: Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, HUBERT 
HuMPHREY has done an outstanding job 
in every public office to which he has 
been elected, I first entered Minnesota 
politics in the 1940’s in support of 
Husert, and I have never ceased to ad- 
mire him. 

Last week President Johnson. recog- 
nized the outstanding contribution 
Husert HUMPHREY is making to Amer- 
ican public life, and the Washington Post 
praised him as the “model Vice Presi- 
dent.“ I join in the approval of the 
Vice President, and include the Wash- 
ington Post editorial with my remarks: 
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A MODEL VICE PRESIDENT 


It is good to know that President John- 
son appreciates the qualities of Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey as a public servant. 
His kind remarks about the Vice President 
at the press conference on Thursday certain- 
ly are deserved. It would be dismaying in- 
deed if the President did not hold these 
views. 

The Vice President has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in an office that presents the greatest 
difficulty to a man of his temperament and 
genius. Congress has given him two special 
tasks to which he devotes great attention— 
outer space and undersea exploration. The 
President has showered him with special 
duties and missions. He has dealt with all 
of them competently and quietly. History 
will have to disclose how valuable he has 
been in the inside councils of the Admin- 


‘istration but there is reason to believe he 


has been very useful there. 

The most important legacy that he will 
leave the country will be a concept of the 
Vice Presidency that fits both its subordi- 
nate position in the Executive Branch and 
the necessities of modern administration. 
Not for an instant has he allowed himself 
a word or a deed that would indicate any 
confusion about the place where, there 
resides the constitutional duty and power to 
speak for the Government of the United 
States. He has rightly said, and repeatedly 
said, that there can be only one authorita- 
tive voice—and that is the voice of the 
President. He has been the President's 
echo on every public policy discussion of the 
Administration. And whenever the Vice 
President, under our system, tries to be any- 
thing other than that, “the trumpet maketh 


an uncertain sound.” 


No wonder the President admires his pub- 
lic service. The thoughtful citizens of this 
country also admire it and understand it. 
He is, in truth, the very model of a model 
Vice President. 


PATENT REFORM ACT HEARINGS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, through its 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyright 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
has scheduled public hearings on H.R. 
5924, the Patent Reform Act of 1967, and 
companion measures. The hearings will 
begin on Monday, April 17, 1967, at 10 
am. Transmitted by the President and 
introduced by our subcommittee col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Bos KĶASTENMEIER, this important legis- 
lation is designed to aid America’s eco- 
nomic growth by strengthening the U.S. 
patent system. 

The patent system is as old as our 
Nation. It has not been substantially 
revised since 1836. Meanwhile, major 
developments have radically altered our 
technology, placing great strains on the 
patent system and affecting its function- 
ing. In this context, the President, by 
Executive Order No. 11215, dated April 
8, 1965, established a Commission on the 
Patent System and directed its activities 
toward, first, ascertaining the degree to 
which our patent system currently 
serves our national needs and interna- 
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tional goals; second, identifying any as- 
pects of the system which may need 
change; third, devising possible im- 
provements in the system; and fourth, 
recommending any legislation deemed 
essential to strengthen the U.S. patent 
system, The Commission transmitted its 
report to the President on November 17, 
1966, unanimously agreeing that a pat- 
ent system today is capable of continu- 
ing to provide an incentive to research, 
development, and innovation. The re- 
port contains 35 major recommendations 
designed to improve and modernize the 
system. 

H.R. 5924 is based in substantial part 
upon the Commission’s report. Its pur- 
poses are threefold: 

First, to raise the quality and reliabil- 
ity of U.S. patents; second, to reduce the 
time and expense of obtaining and pro- 
tecting a patent; and third, to speed 
public disclosure of scientific and tech- 
nological information. 

These changes are also expected to 
bring the U.S. patent system into closer 
harmony with those of other countries. 

I have requested Congressman Kas- 
TENMEIER to preside over the subcomit- 
tee’s hearings on his bill and he has 
agreed to do so. 

The subcommittee wishes to afford all 
interested persons the opportunity of 
submitting their views on this vital leg- 
islation. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements relative to the 
measure should address themselves to 
Mr. Herbert Fuchs, subcommittee coun- 
sel, room 2137, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE COMMIS- 
SION BILL PASSES THE SENATE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to note that the Senate yes- 
terday passed legislation to establish a 
statutory Pennsylvania Avenue Commis- 
sion to oversee formulation of plans for 
development of this beautiful and his- 
toric boulevard, subject always to con- 
gressional approval. The bill passed yes- 
terday is almost identical to House Joint 
Resolution 115, which I introduced early 
in the session. 

This legislation stemmed from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s keen interest in our city 
of Washington and in particular in the 
proper treatment of our major cere- 
monial avenue. He appointed the tem- 
porary Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and President Johnson has 
warmly endorsed its continuation by 
statute in his District of Columbia mes- 
sage. Last year, the distinguished Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
held extensive hearings on the same bill 
and reported it out favorably. Unfor- 
tunately, the House was unable to take 
final action. 

I would hope that now, in light of these 
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developments, this measure will be re- 
ported out once again by the Interior 
Committee and approved in the House. 
It will, in my judgment, provide statu- 
tory sanction and continuing congres- 
sional oversight for the important work 
of making the Pennsylvania Avenue area 
what it ought to be, contributing greatly 
to the beauty and stateliness of our Capi- 
tal City. 


NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION 
AREAS. BOOST ECONOMY OF 
RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the submission today 
to the Congress of the President's mes- 
sage on urban and rural poverty, I would 
like to discuss the effect of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s outdoor recreation 
program on the economy of rural areas. 

Sometime this spring, summer, or fall 
it is likely that we all will have an oppor- 
tunity to spend some time in the mag- 
nificent American outdoors. Many of us 
will spend that time in one of the out- 
standing national forest recreation areas 
across the land, which are provided us 
by the Department of Agriculture’s For- 
est Service. 

I wonder if we realize what a boost 
these recreation areas are to the econo- 
mies of our rural communities. 

Last year, there were more than 170 
million visitor days of recreation use on 
the national forests. These visitors 
came to picnic areas, camp grounds, 
lakes, and trails. They came to ski, col- 
lect rocks, view the scenery or do any- 
thing else people enjoy doing out of 
doors. 

Many of these people came a long way. 
Most came by car. They had tremen- 
dous impact on local business. They 
bought gas, groceries, meals, film, camp- 
ing supplies, and souvenirs. They hired 
guides, rented boats or horses, and paid 
for lodging. This brought millions of 
dollars to rural people—many of whom 
rely on recreation as their entire source 
of income. 

National forest recreation helps sup- 
port rural Americans in yet another way. 

The Forest Service manages about 
13,000 recreation sites. These have to be 
operated, cleaned after each day’s use, 
repaired and maintained throughout the 
season. This is done by local people. 
This means wages and a healthful liveli- 
hood. 

The Forest Service invariably turns to 
rural craftsmen, too, when it comes to 
constructing new recreation sites. Over 
500 new areas are being built each year. 
Often they are constructed in the “off” 
season—and this helps provide year- 
round job opportunities. 

I want to commend the Forest Service 
for the work it is doing to revitalize rural 
America. When I visit a national forest 
campground this year, I know I will en- 
joy the finest recreation opportunities 
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available on some of our finest Federal 
recreation lands. But it is good to know, 
too, that my visit, along with Forest 
Service efforts in helping me enjoy it, will 
help rural Americans be a vital force in 
the American economy. 


HEADSTART 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Grpsons] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the opportunity to visit the 
White House, at the invitation of Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson, to participate in a sig- 
nificant ceremony concerning Headstart. 
Mrs. Johnson has given the country far- 
sighted leadership as the Honorary Na- 
tional Chairman of Headstart. 

The occasion marked the premiere of 
a film called “Pancho,” the dramatic 
story of a little boy in California who 
participates in Headstart. His experi- 
ence probably has been duplicated 
around the country thousands of times. 
The star of the movie, Pancho Mansera, 
was actually present along with his par- 
ents, his Headstart teacher, and others 
who had participated in this very mov- 
ing event that revolved around Pancho’s 
life. In the short space of 1 year, 
Pancho grew 5½ inches; he progressed 
both mentally and physically from the 
state of a 2-year-old to that of a 5-year- 
old. The dramatic film shows how Head- 
start tackled Pancho’s problem at the 
right time and in the right way, giving 
him not only a “head” start, but a “good” 
start in life. 

After viewing the film, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the support behind 
the President’s proposal to extend the 
program to 3-year-olds, and to have a 
“follow through” of the program in the 
early grades of school. 

At the premiere, Mrs. Johnson said: 

Headstart is many things. It is a child 
looking for a chance to be somebody. It is 
his parents determined that he shall have 
that chance. It is a teacher and a teacher’s 
aid, trained and caring, guiding the child's 
first step on the road to knowledge; a doctor 
and a nurse, making sure his body is sturdy; 
a social worker showing the parents and child 
to sources of help. 


It is a pleasure to insert in the RECORD 
all of Mrs. Johnson’s excellent remarks 
telling about the premiere, and her 3- 
day three-State tour of new schools and 
educational programs in Appalachia. 

Following Mrs. Johnson’s remarks, I 
also would like to place in the RECORD, 
excerpts from Sargent Shriver’s remarks 
at the ceremony. I am sure all of the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in Mr. Shriver’s hard-hitting facts as to 
the worth of Headstart. 

The articles follow: 

REMARKS or Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 
BEGINNING OF “ADVENTURE IN LEARNING” 
‘TRIP AND SHOWING OF “PANCHO” FILM, THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
Friends: Today is an important óne for 

me: important because of the premiere we 

will soon be seeing. But it is important also 
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because it marks the beginning of a journey 
I am taking to some of the schoolrooms of 
this country—a journey that will take me 
during the next three days to West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The map shows that this area—Appa- 
lachia—lies deep in the heart of the nation. 
It is no less deep in the heart and the 
thoughts of the President. 

The map shows that Appalachia is 1200 
miles long and 250 miles wide and some call 
it poor, but it should be measured, not in 
its shortage of material goods, but in its 
wealth of promise for the nation. 

No one knows that promise better than 
the teachers of Appalachia for the great 
transformation of the region is taking place 
in their schoolrooms. Schools don’t close 
their doors at 3:30 any more. Late into the 
night they are beaconlights to the commu- 
nity—teaching and enriching the lives of the 
people of all ages. 

In visiting some of the classrooms of these 
three states, I will be glimpsing classrooms in 
every state where we are attacking old prob- 
lems in new ways. 

There is a great new fever for learning in 
this country, and a greater commitment by 
government to wipe out illiteracy than ever 
before. When you read the statistics in 
Washington, they are too hard to compre- 
hend. By visiting the classroom, I can better 
understand the impact of one overwhelming 
statistic: one third of our people are in 
school. 

Our journey starts in this room this morn- 
ing with one small boy. His name is Pancho 
and he is a movie star. He has come all the 
way from California to be here. 

Pancho Mansera is six years old. You will 
see in this film, as the President and I have 
seen, that Pancho is more than a movie star. 
He is one of thousands of children, who, be- 
cause of Head Start, are getting a fair start 
in school, instead of being daily dulled by 
problems too big for a child to master alone. 

You in this room are literally the producers 
of this show. With thousands of other Head 
Start workers and volunteers, you have made 
the dramatic success story possible. 

No one more than you who work in the 
10,000 Head Start Centers throughout the 
country better understands the deeper mean- 
ing of this program for pre-school children. 
You have made the difference between what 
is and what might have been. 

As you have discovered, Head Start is many 
things. It is a child looking for a chance to 
be somebody. It is his parents determined 
that he shall have that chance. It is a 
teacher and a teacher’s aide, trained ana 
caring, guiding the child’s first steps on the 
road to knowledge; a doctor and a nurse, 
making sure his body is sturdy; a social 
worker showing the parents and child to 
sources of help. 

Head Start is a crusade of individuals and 
organizations with special skills, and very 
special dedication, and we pay tribute to 
them all for all they have done. They will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the results 
of their efforts as demonstrated by one dra- 
matic Head Start story. 

It shows that Head Start tackles the prob- 
lem at the most crucial age—when the differ- 
ence for good or ill can be made, when the 
most can be done, when the investment in 
time and money brings the most telling re- 
sults. Ideally, we would hope that Head 
Start could be applied for longer and to more 
children, That is why the President has 
proposed that the programs be extended to 
three-year-olds and that there must be fol- 
low-through” in the early grades of school. 
But because you can’t do everything, would 
you do nothing? I don't think Pancho would 
agree, 

Pancho, thank you for coming to the White 
House to see a movie called “Pancho.” To 
have a movie named for you is quite an 
honor even for a movie star, you know. I 
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have never heard of a movie called “Spencer,” 

or “Marlon,” or “Kirk.” But I think you 

especially deserve the honor for, as a star, you 

cast a bright light of promise for us all. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF SARGENT 
SHRIVER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF Economic 
OPPORTUNITY, HEADSTART CEREMONIES, THE 
Wurre House, MarcH 13, 1967 


We are gathered here this morning for two 
reasons:—to celebrate a significant victory 
in the “war against poverty” and to launch 
a new campaign for America's children. 

The significant victory we celebrate is, of 
course, “Head Start.” The new campaign is 
to extend the benefits of “Head Start” to all 
poor children and to their parents:—three 
million poor children of whom 50% prob- 
ably have never even heard of “Head Start.” 

The task is formidable. But our past vic- 
tories give us every reason to hope for future 
SUCCESS. 

It was only two years and two months 
ago that we launched “Head Start” in this 
same room under the inspirational guidance 
and sponsorship of our gracious hostess, 
Mrs. Johnson. We had big ideas. We hoped 
to enroll 100,000 children in an unprece- 
dented summer program. 

Most of the “experts” on children said it 
couldn’t be done. There was too little time, 
too few teachers, too little space, too few 
books and teaching materials, and too few 
doctors, too few nurses. 

The “experts” advised us to try for 10,000, 
not 100,000 children. 

And you all know what happened— 

We ended up with 561,000 Head Start 
children that first summer. And since then 
1,438,000 children have joined “Head Start.” 

Why? How could this have happened—so 
fast? No one was forced into “Head Start“ 
No one drafted. 

There was, of course, Dr. Julius Rich- 
mond’s brilliant direction of the program. 
There was Mrs. Johnson's energetic, far- 
sighted leadership as Honorary National 
Chairman. And there were hundreds of skill- 
ful administrators and managers. But, are 
these unique? Is Head Start the only pro- 
gram so favored? Obviously not. Then what 
is the answer? 

I suggest the answer is simple: We let 
the American people do it themselves. 

Washington paid for it—but the people 
ran it. And I don't mean educators, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants or chiefs—I mean the 
people, plain, ordinary American citizens. 

Today, for example, 70% of all Head Start 
children are attending classes in private, non- 
profit institutions. They are not in public 
or parochial schools. 

The American Optometric Association— 
Luci Baines Nugent’s “Volunteers for Vision,” 
gave more than 100,000 free optical exams. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics sup- 
plied more than 200 pediatricians as Consul- 
tants. 

The Americal Dental Association mobi- 
lized its members, helped to write the guide- 
lines and prepare special materials for den- 
tists. 

More than 250,000 private citizens worked 
for “Head Start” free-of-charge. 

And the accomplishments are breathtak- 
ing: 98,000 children with eye defects discov- 
ered and treated; 90,000 children with bone 
and joint disorders discovered and treated; 
7,400 children mentally retarded discovered 
and referred for special handling; 2,200 active 
cases of TB discovered and treated; 900,000 
dental cases discovered with an average of 5 
cavities per child; 740,000 children discovered 
without vaccinations against polio and then 
immunized by “Head Start”; more than 1,000- 
000-not vaccinated against measles, and then 
immunized by “Head Start”. 

Forty per cent of these children are white, 
English-speaking—20% are white Spanish- 
speaking—40% are Negro. Which proves an- 
other significant point: 
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Poverty is color blind—a lesson of special 
meaning in the Deep South. 

In Mississippi we shall have 33,000 chil- 
dren in “Head Start” come June 30th—all 
of them in biracial programs—the first bi- 
racial activities in Mississippi history. The 
“experts” said that, too, could not be achieved 
But Mississippi leaders, white and black, 
have done it—working together, through 
new, private, not-for-profit groups. 

What's the point of it all? To take care 
of a million or two million children? Yes— 
but much more than that. 

The point is to prove once again to the 
American people that they can accomplish 
miracles—if they work together—poor and 
rich—educated and unlettered—amateurs 
and professionals. 

That's what we mean by local Community 
Action—the national program of which- 
“Head Start” is a part. 

500,000 parents have participated in “Head 
Start” along with their children—right in 
the classrooms. That may be the largest 
adult education program in the country. At 
the very least it's a new PTA—the PPTA— 
the “Poor Parents” teachers’ association. 

And as a further result of this newly 
awakened community interest we have new 
recruits in the “war against poverty.” The 
University of Louisville has 154 students 
studying child development this year as 
against 17 last year! A New York State uni- 
versity has 1,200 applicants for 200 open- 
ings. Even four states have inaugurated 
kindergarten for all. 

Where is all this activity leading us? It 
is taking us toward an America where no 
one will see what I saw last summer in Colo- 
rado Springs in the basement of the Congre- 
gational Church. 

A birthday party for a new 5-year-old 
Head Start recruit—where the teachers baked 
the cake and the little child couldn't eat 
it... because his teeth hurt so much he 
couldn't bite. 

Is it too much to ask the richest nation 
in history to make sure that every child 
can eat his own birthday cake? 

I think not. You think not. But our 
job is to convince all Americans, or at least 
51% of them. 

This wonderful movie “Pancho” will help 
us tell our story. But you—every one of 
you in this room—must work to get this 
movie distributed and shown. We need to 
reach at least 10,000,000 people with Pancho’s 
message. 

We are pleased that four or five states 
will soon start kindergarten. But there are 
still twenty-three states with no kinder- 
garten classes. 

We are pleased that our new Neighbor- 
hood Health Centers will soon be bringing 
medical care to thousands of poor people 
heretofore unreached. But still millions of 
American women will bear children this year 
without any prenatal or postnatal care— 
their children will receive no visits from 
pediatricians. America’s infant mortality 
rate will continue higher and deadlier than 
Sweden’s or England’s or Belgium’s, or 
Switzerland's, or Germany's. Why should 
“they” be ahead of us? 

By the year 2000—ten thousand or more 
astronauts may well fiy through outer 
space—but 30 billion human beings will 
make the 9-month inner voyage through the 
womb. Yet we spend more on the tech- 
nology of space than on the technology of 
birth. We know more about outer space 
than inner space. Over the years we have 
spent more research money on pregnant 
cows than on pregnant women. So, as a 
nation we have no grounds for compla- 
cency. We have lots still to do. But we 
can do it—as long as we work not as spe- 
cialists but as humanists, not as profes- 
sionals but as amateurs—lovers, that is, of 
mankind. 
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WILL THE REAL ROBERT McNAMARA 
PLEASE STAND UP? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the March 
5, 1967, edition of Parade magazine car- 
ried a feature article in some depth on 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. I believe that Mr. Lloyd 
Shearer’s article on the Secretary of De- 
fense gives the American people a better 
insight and sounder understanding of 
the enormous responsibilities and pres- 
sures that the Secretary must face con- 
tinuously. No one with feet of clay or 
faint heart would ever be able to perform 
in the arena in which Secretary Me- 
Namara has over the past 6 years, the 
longest period for any of our Secretaries 
of Defense since the Department of De- 
fense was established two decades ago. 
In order that more Americans can read 
this excellent article, I include it today 
as part of my remarks. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
WILL THE REAL ROBERT MCNAMARA PLEASE 
STAND UP? 

(By Lloyd Shearer) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Bob McNamara is the 
greatest Secretary of Defense this country 
has ever had. Lyndon Johnson. 

“He [McNamara] is a one-man disaster 
who threatens disaster for us all. The list 
of charges that may be brought against him 
is as long as his term in office and as current 
as the morning’s headlines.“ Barry Gold- 
water. 

“I used to go out with Bob McNamara 
when we both attended Piedmont High 
School. Later, when he was at Cal, he used 
to drive down to Stanford in his Ford con- 
vertible to see me. He was one of the most 
gay, fun-loving, adventurous, intelligent 
young men I have ever dated. And what a 
dancer!”—Mrs. Clifton Fadiman. 

„There's something about Mr. McNamara. 
Maybe it’s those rimless eyeglasses he wears. 
But whenever I was called into his office for 
dictation, I used to shake. My knees ac- 
tually rattled. It got so bad, they had to 
transfer me out.”—A Pentagon secretary. 

At age 50 Robert Strange McNamara has 
become one of America’s most publicized and 
controversial figures. Since the Defense De- 
partment was founded in 1947, there have 
been eight secretaries, only one of whom, 
Charles Wilson (1953-57), lasted as long as 
four years, McNamara, a man of incredible 
stamina, has already survived six. 

In that time he has won the high praise 
and unflagging support of two shrewd, de- 
manding, pragmatic U.S. Presidents, Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, and the almost constant 
censure of some generals, admirals and con- 
gressmen, who are convinced that he is little 
more than a transplanted cost accountant 
whose approach to every problem is statisti- 
cal and whose solutions are frequently wrong. 

His public image is equally cloudy and 
controversial, As regards Vietnam, people 
don’t know whether he’s a hawk or a dove. 
On one hand they hear it was he who talked 
President Johnson into the first prolonged 
bombing halt in Vietnam in 1965 and the 
subsequent worldwide peace offensive. On 
the other they are told, “This is McNamara’s 
war,” and it is his policy which is killing 
noncombatants in North Vietnam. 
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Ask the man on the street (as Parade 
has in a random sampling) what impression 
he has of Robert McNamara, and you get 
such adjectives and answers as: “Cold and 
remote... . He looks like a square to me.. 
Stiff and self-righteous. . 
out like a public park... . A walking com- 
puter. .. He gives the impression of listening 
faster than one can talk to him... . There's 
something very unyielding about that 
man. ... I’m convinced he’s the most bril- 
liant, erudite man in the government to- 
day. . . . In front of those senators he's al- 
Ways so well-prepared. But tell me, does 
he have a heart? . . I’m a woman, and my 
womanly intuition tells me that he’s the 
kind of man who's never cried. . .. I get the 
feeling that he’s never enjoyed the exquisite 
luxury of wasting a few spare minutes... He 
gives the impression of strength, decisiveness 
and cold steel. But I don’t know what the 
hell our objective is in Vietnam, and, frankly, 
I wonder if he does either.” 


THE TRUTH 


What is the truth about Robert McNamara, 
Defense Secretary, and Robert McNamara, 
man? 

Surely this tall, lean, 165-pound southpaw 
is the strongest, most effective, most forceful 
and possibly the most brilliant Defense Sec- 
retary we've ever had. Many reporters who 
have covered the regimes of his Pentagon 
predecessors—James Forrestal, Louis John- 
son, Gen. George Marshall, Robert Lovett, 
Charles Wilson, Neil McElroy, Thomas 
Gates—generally agree on that. 

A few resent his personal manner, which 
they equate with a posture of kingly omnip- 
otence, his didactic briefings, the air of cer- 
titude and overwhelming confidence he gen- 
erates, “the way he comes on like gangbust- 
ers,” but even they concede: “He works like 
a Trojan... . He's the first Secretary to run 
the service chiefs instead of vice versa. ... 
He's the first guy with the know-how to es- 
tablish control over Pentagon money and 
communications. . He doesn't mind re- 
vealing facts and figures, telling the nation 
how many nuclear bombs we've got and how 
we stand vis-a-vis Russia and China 
He doesn’t wait for problems to develop. 
He believes in taking an active role in head- 
ing them off. . Most people who manage 
and administer well are not particularly pro- 
found men. McNamara js both a manager 
and a philosopher,” 

What McNamara has done as Defense Secre- 
tary among other things is to apply the best 
management techniques of industry to a 
sprawling department long characterized by 
permissiveness, autonomy and now charged 
with the awesome responsibility of spending 
$73 billion of the nation’s money in one year. 

“The principles of administration here,” he 
Says, “are not really very much different than 
anyplace else. I've often thought the ad- 
ministration of any large organ:zation— 
whether it be the Catholic Church or Har- 
vard University or the Ford Motor Com- 
pany—has very, very much in common.” 

McNamara declares that he acts primarily 
on one principle: “And that’s to advance the 
national interest, and I have no hesitancy in 
sweeping out of my way ideas that don’t ap- 
pear to support that objective or people that 
get in the way. That's the single principle I 
follow, and I would submit to you that I have 
met with some success in following that prin- 
ciple in six years.” 

What have the past six years done to Mc- 
Namara? Is he, as Washington rumor recur- 
rently has it, on the verge of resigning? 

A little more than a year ago he was sound- 
ed out on taking over the presidency of the 
Ford Foundation but quickly negated the 
suggestion. According to a friend, “Bob is 
not about to quit the Defense job until he 
sees this Vietnamese war through or is re- 
placed as Secretary by another person, He 


simply is not the type of man who walks 
away when the going gets tough.” The Ford 


. . His hair is laid 
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Foundation position was subsequently of- 
fered to McGeorge Bundy, who resigned his 
White House job to accept it. 

McNamara describes his tenure in Wash- 
ington thus far as “an exciting and stimulat- 
ing and on the whole a very satis: ex- 
perience.” When asked, however, Would 
you do it again?“, he laughingly replied, 
“Not immediately.” And when the reporter 
inquired if the job was wearing him thin, he 
laughed again, conceded, “Well, it's not a job 
that one would continue for life.” 

The Defense Secretary has long had the 
reputation of suffering fools badly. Asked 
if his tolerance quotient had increased over 
the years, he replied quickly, “I hope not. 
I don’t believe suffering fools is a desirable 
quality.” 

And yet even those senators who still are 
suspect of the McNamara emphasis on “meth- 
odology” believe time and environment have 
made him more diplomatic, gentle and tol- 
erant. 

Last year McNamara testified before the 

Senate Foreign Affairs Committee that a par- 
ticular South American country possessed 
a certain number of tanks. This number, 
he pointed out, was “80 percent of the total 
tank strength of Bulgaria.” Next day 
one of the senators asked him what was rel- 
evant about the number of tanks in Bul- 
garia, 
“In the old days,” the senator says, “Mac 
would have gotten sore or at least peeved at 
the question. This time he merely smiled 
and shrugged. I’ve gotten to like him as an 
individual because he seems to have grown 
more patient with us, but whenever he’s try- 
ing to sell us something, he’s always got his 
chart and pointer. The kind of case he and 
the White House have got to make I'd pre- 
fer if they’d make it without a chart and 
pointer. He gives me the feeling that his 
commitment to methodology is total; that if 
you would just give him enough time with 
computers and statistics, he’d be able to 
come up with the right answer on anything. 
And that, of course, hasn't been the case, 
especially with Vietnam. 

“But as regards McNamara personally,” the 
senator continues, He's a sincere man, an 
honest man. He doesn't have a mean bone 
in his body. He hasn't become velvet gloved 
over the years, not by any means. He just 
seems a little more mild, a little more mortal. 
You must remember, of course, that this poor 
guy has one of the most thankless jobs in 
the world.” 

One person who rarely loses sight of 
McNamara’s almost impossible job is his 
secretary, Peggy Stroud. “When Mr. Mc- 
Namara first came to the Pentagon,” she 
recalls, “he had that very appealing boyish 
look, so much of that boyish laughter which 
reflects his true personality. But you can’t 
work around the clock the way he does, from 
7 or 7:30 in the morning until late at night, 
you can’t face all the pressures he does, 
those very difficult decisions he has to make, 
and still come out looking boyish. 

“The job has aged him. No doubt about 
it. He's so preoccupied most of the time. 
They’ve thrown so many projects at him over 
the years that I really can’t understand how 
he maintains his composure. He is the most 
polite and patient man I’ve ever worked for. 
I don’t know how he does it. And he hasn’t 
lost his sense of humor, either. It doesn't 
take very much to make him laugh. But 
this isn’t the kind of job, let’s face it, where 
there’s very much to laugh about unless you 
think beating Orville Freeman in a game 
of squash is laughable.” 

RESPECT AND ADMIRATION 


Another McNamara supporter—there are 
few people who having worked with the De- 
fense Secretary do not respect and admire 
him—points out that the public image of 
the Defense Secretary—cold, positive, autom- 
atonlike—has no basis in fact but has 
become reinforced “because McNamara is in- 
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volved in what is probably the most un- 
popular war the U.S. has fought in modern 
times, the mess in Vietnam.” 

“People don’t understand this war,” one 
pro-McNamara informant explains. “They're 
frustrated by it. ‘How did we ever get into 
this mess? . . Why are we there? Are 
‘the Vietnamese worth fighting for?: 
Why can’t the mightiest nation on earth 
wipe those pesty little guys off the map?’ 
These are some of the questions they ask. 
They’ve heard that McNamara is a big brain. 
Many peop:e are convinced that he’s more 
Knowledgeable, more cultured, better in- 
formed, better educated than the President. 
“Why doesn’t he set old Lyndon on the right 
path? Why doesn’t he solve this mess?’ 
They need some target for their resentment, 
for their frustration, and in many cases 
they’ve chosen McNamara. 

“But this isn’t McNamara’s war. He 
doesn’t make foreign policy, and he didn't 
get us into it. His main job is combat readi- 
mess, and I submit to you that he’s done one 
helluva job. We've put close to 500,000 men 
in Southeast Asia in a very short period of 
time, and we've supplied them, and their 
morale is excellent, And we've got enough 
left of everything to take care of both Russia 
and China if we have to. 

“To my way of thinking, Bob McNamara 
is a godsend. Sure, he’s made mistakes. 
Who hasn't? But I'd hate to think what po- 
sition this country would now be in if we 
had some other people I could mention—but 
won't—in his job. Take my word for it, the 
adjectives which best describe him are su- 
perior, dedicated, honest. The best thing 
Jack Kennedy ever did was to get Bob Mc- 
-Namara as his Defense Secretary.” 

McNamara declares that he's neither in- 
terested nor worried about his image. “I'm 
concerned about the national interest and 
about acting in accordance with it, and that’s 
enough for one to worry about. But I might 
say in passing that I have a most advanta- 
geous position and almost a unique position 
in respect to many others here: By the grace 
of good fortune I don’t have to worry about 
what I'm doing when I leave. And, there- 
fore, what my image is (is frankly of no con- 
sequence to me, because the image would 
only affect what I do hereafter, and I'm not 
concerned about what I do hereafter. I’m 
just concerned about the present.” 


HIS VIEW ON VIETNAM 


His present major concern, of course, is 
Vietnam, and his view on that war can pos- 
sibly best be gleaned from the following dia- 
logue: 

Reporter: “You’ve been a great systems- 
analysis man, a great cost-effectiveness man, 
a great innovator and introducer of manage- 
ment techniques into government. But the 
sum total of all this at the moment is that 
We are now involved in a war which seems 
without system. .. . It seems that we are 
now playing it by ear, so here is Bob Mc- 
Namara on one side, the great systems man, 
and here is the war that he’s fighting on the 
other side, which seems to be almost sys- 
temless.... The feeling of the public is 
that we don't know where we're going, and 
that no one else does. Would you comment 
on that?“ 

McNamara: “Oh, I think we know where 
we're going. The first thing that people mis- 
understand is the objective. We have a very, 
very limited objective.” 

Reporter: “What would that be?” 

McNamara: “It’s not to destroy the country 
of North Vietnam. It’s not to destroy the 
government of North Vietnam. It’s certainly 
not to find a base for subsequent military 
operations against Red China. It isn’t even 
to tie the South Vietnamese to a western 
military alliance.. 

“In contrast to any of those, our objective 
is limited to preserving for the South Viet- 
namese the right to shape their own destiny 
and choose general and political and eco- 
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nomic institutions as an independent sover- 
eign power. 

“Now, there’s a great failure to understand 
that. Some of our own people don't under- 
stand it, and many of our allies don’t under- 
stand it. But if you start with this as the 
objective, then you ask what kind of military 
strategy should be adopted, and it becomes 
quite clear that an element of that strategy 
need not be the destruction by air bombard- 
ment, for example, of North Vietnam. 
That's not part of our objective, 

“Our objective is to achieve this limited 
objective and, I should have added, to achieve 
it at the lowest possible cost in human life 
to ourselves and in human life to our 
enemies. And therefore, it’s inconsistent 
with that objective to carry out an unlimited 
bombing campaign in North Vietnam. 

“Achievement of the objective requires 
that we show North Vietnam that its aggres- 
sion against the south cannot be won, that 
they cannot subvert and destroy the political 
institutions of the south. Now that must be 
shown by action in the south ‘primarily, and 
the campaign against the north is to increase 
the cost to their effort to subvert and destroy 
the institutions of the south, thereby putting 
additional pressure on them to terminate 
those efforts. 

“But it was never thought, for example, 
that the campaign of air bombardment in 
the north would by itself terminate aggres- 
sion in the south. We never thought it 
would be a substitute for effective action in 
the south to prevent the success of the guer- 
rilla and main-force units in the south. So 
understanding what we're doing starts with 
understanding what the objective is, and 
from that develops an understanding of the 
military strategy and the tactics of day-to- 
day operations.” 

Robert Strange McNamara was born in San 
Francisco on June 9, 1916. His mother, the 
former Clara Nell Strange, was a delightfully 
loquacious Billie Burkeish type of character, 
of Protestant Scottish-English ancestry. His 
father, Robert James McNamara, 25 years 
older than Mrs. McNamara, was a nonprac- 
ticing Catholic of Irish ancestry, in charge 
of sales for Buckingham & Hecht, a whole- 
sale shoe company. 

According to people who worked with him, 
the elder McNamara was endowed with a 
sharp intelligence, an outstanding memory 
and an innate sense of dignity, three char- 
acteristics he passed on to his son. 

In addition to Robert, the McNamaras were 
blessed with a daughter, Margaret, three 
years younger than her brother. Today she 
is Mrs. Arthur Slaymore of Stamford, Conn., 
the wife of a vice-president of the American 
Bank Note Company. She states, Bob and 
I came from a very normal, middle-class Cali- 
fornia home, and we both enjoyed a very 
normal youth. Stories that there was a gen- 
eration gap between us and our father, that 
he didn't understand us, are nonsense. We 
had a very happy homelife. The only thing 
nontypical about it was Bob. Even as a little 
boy my brother was terrific. He was some- 
thing special. All of us knew he'd grow up 
to be something special, and I believe he 
has.” 

Bob McNamara was raised in Oakland, 
Calif., then in Piedmont, a nearby suburb, 
where at the local high school he consist- 
ently earned A’s, became editor of the school 
annual, president of the French Club, sang 
off key in the glee club, was head of the 
student government, still found time to date 
local belles like Hallie Booth and Annalee 
Whitmore. 

“Good grades were terribly important to 
him and his parents,” says one old school- 
mate, “and he never disappointed them. His 
folks bought him a black Ford convertible 
with green wire wheels in his senior year, 
and he learned to drive it well and carefully. 
Even as a youngster his judgment was sound 
and mature.” 
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HE LOATHES PHONIES 


Annalee Whitmore, a former Time-Life 
correspondent in the Pacific who coauthored 
Thunder out of China with Theodore White 
many years ago and is now Mrs. Clifton 
Fadiman of Los Angeles, remembers Mc- 
Namara as “one of the best dancers in Pied- 
mont, He has natural rhythm, a ready sense 
of humor, high standards, a great intelli- 
gence—he was real fun with spontaneous wit 
and gaiety. He and Vernon Goodin, now a 
lawyer in San Francisco, used to drive down 
to Palo Alto to visit me in Stanford. They 
were always broke and used to come by some 
circuitous route through Alviso to avoid the 
25-cent toll bridge—and I must say we had 
nothing but fun. People who think Bob 
McNamara’s stuffy or self-righteous just 
don't. know him. He loathes phonies, 
stuffed shirts, status symbols, gladhanders. 

“He’s a very secure person, and if you're 
secure, you don’t have to spend your life get- 
ting people to like you or improving your 
image. What Bob has is integrity, intel- 
ligence, industry and great self-discipline. 
His virtues are so numerous that people 
can't identify with him. I'll tell you this: 
If I had the choice of one public servant to 
decide the future of this country, I’d choose 
Bob McNamara, because he makes decisions 
on the basis of knowledge and humanity.” 

In the course of researching McNamara 
for this article, I interviewed at least a dozen 
persons who’d gone to school with him at 
Piedmont High, the University of California 
and the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, where he did nis graduate 
work. Each pointed out to me that the 
image the public holds of Robert McNamara 
is completely wrong, that he is warm, friend- 
ly, informal, polite, responsive, compas- 
sionate, loving, understanding, humorous 
but with a strong sense of what is right. 
Three women used the adjective “romantic” 
to describe him. When I asked an old buddy 
of his to comment on that, he said, “It 
doesn’t surprise me one bit. When Bob and 
I were at Berkeley, we would wonder like 
most, college boys do, what the future held 
in store for us. Bob used to say that, if 
through some streak of great luck he could 
amass a fortune of $10,000, he would spend 
the rest of his days in Tahiti just fishing, 
fooling around with the girls and living on 
the interest. That’s the kind of dreams we 
used to dream. 

“Bob was never interested in money, and 
I honestly think that the only reason he 
joined the Ford Motor Company along with 
the other so-called “whiz kids” was that at 
the end of World War II, his wife, Margey, 
came down with polio, They both did, but 
his wasn't a serious case, and he recovered 
quickly. Not Margey. It looked like a long 
siege of illness for her, and Bob didn’t want 
her being looked after by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. He wanted to 
pay for it himself. And who had any money 
after being in the service? He didn’t. I 
think he was in debt. But if it hadn’t been 
for Margey’s polio, I’m inclined to believe 
he would have returned to teaching at Har- 
vard. Money is not what motivates McNa- 
mara.” 

Margaret Carter, 25, the McNamaras’ oldest 
daughter—they have two other children: 
Kathleen, 24, studying anthropology in 
Greece, and Robert Craig, 16, at St. Paul’s— 
believes, “Service is what drives both my par- 
ents. They believe very strongly that in a 
democracy people must take an active part 
in government, or the government is going 
to be in trouble. 

“Before my father accepted the Defense 
job, he phoned me. I was away in school at 
the time [Stanford], and he asked my opin- 
ion. He's very considerate. If he took the 
job it meant giving up our house in Ann 
Arbor, a change of environment, a certain 
loss of privacy. 

“I said, ‘Whatever you and mother decide 
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will be right.’ I knew he'd take the job, 
because he’s a man who likes to serve, to 
use himself up, to broaden himself. He 
doesn't consider government service a sacri- 
fice, not for him, maybe for his family, but 
not for him. 

“They tried to keep him out of the service 
in World War II because of his eyesight, but 
he got in anyway. I couldn't ask for a better 
father, or mother either. The relationship 
Kathy and I and Craig have with them, well, 
it’s just marvelous. We love and respect 
them, and that’s the way they feel about us.” 

The Defense Secretary has been married 
26 years to the former Margaret Craig of Ala- 
meda, Calif. They were classmates at the 
University of California but never dated un- 
til McNamara returned from his graduate 
stint at the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. They were married in 1940, 
sailed through the Panama Canal on their 
honeymoon (McNamara was by then an ex- 
perienced seaman, having worked on passen- 
ger ships during summer vacations) and 
started married life in Cambridge on very 
little money. 

Theirs has been a full, rich, eventful, ex- 
citing, successful marriage, largely because 
they are both intelligent, active, tolerant, 
athletic (skiing, tennis, mountain climbing), 
sensitive, loving, artistic, children-blessed, 
literate people with similar or comple- 
mentary value judgments. 

They are both avid readers of fiction, non- 
fiction and poetry. I counted 14 books on 
their night tables plus copies of the New 
York Review of Books, the Sunday Times of 
London and the New Yorker. On the De- 
fense Secretary's desk I spotted two poetry 
anthologies; The Arrogance of Power by Sen- 
ator Fulbright; Markings by Dag Ham- 
marskjold; Hell Is a Small Place by Bernard 
Fall; Report to Greco by Kazantzakis, and 
Pike's book on the Viet Cong. 


SOPHISTICATED TASTE 


The McNamara home, on a side street off 
Embassy Row” in Washington, D.C., is 
quietly and sedately decorated. The art, 
abstract and expressionistic, except for a 1962 
portrait of President Kennedy by C. J. Fox, 
reflects a sophisticated taste. McNamara’s 
gift to his wife this past Christmas was an 
exquisite piece of sculpture. She, in turn, 
has gifted him with a Giacometti and other 
works of art. 

How much longer the McNamaras can af- 
ford financially to live in Washington, D.C., 
is a subject frequently hushed about in gov- 
ernment circles. In 1960 when McNamara 
relinquished the presidency of the Ford 
Motor Company to become Defense Secretary 
at $25,000 per year, he relinquished 24,250 
shares of Ford stock, all his stock in the 
Scott Paper Company of whose board he was 
a member, some $350,000 in salary and an 
option on 30,000 additional shares of Ford 
stock which would have earned him an esti- 
mated 63% million. He placed some of his 
Ford shares in a family foundation and the 
proceeds from the sale of his other stock in 
a trust fund invested in nondefense corpora- 
tions. He also had in his deferred payment 
account at Ford $618,730 in bonuses earned 
between 1957 and 1960. It is on this deferred 
money the McNamaras have been living these 
past six years. 

As Defense Secretary, Robert McNamara 
was sailing full speed ahead until he ran 
into the Vietnamese storm. Since then he 
has been condemned, criticized, belittled, 
damned, lampooned, mocked, denounced, 
denigrated, castigated and vilified. He has 
become the target of Viet Cong assassins, the 
object of contumely by both hawks and 
doves, the disappointment of academicians, 
who feel that, along with his phenomenal 
memory and wizardlike calculating ability, 
he somehow in his 50 years should have 

acquired enough wisdom in international 
@ffairs to end the war quickly. 
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Instead the war has dragged on, and Rob- 
ert McNamara has become part of the Amer- 
ican dilemma, Is he a hero or a “heavy”? 
Is he a hawk or a dove—or both? Is he Bs 
Republican or a Democrat? A 
a statesman? Are his great contributions 15 
the country to be obscured by his failure to 
find a quick answer to Vietnam? 

“All I can tell you,” one senator bravely 
risked when I asked his opinion, “is that 
Robert McNamara is either the rightest or 
wrongest Defense Secretary we've ever had. 
He is no halfway guy. If he can get us out of 
Vietnam this year, and of late there have 
been peace feelers, someone is sure to suggest 
that he’d make a great President or a great 
running mate for Bobby Kennedy—you 
know, the Bobsey twins. If he doesn’t, then 
they'll say he belongs back at Ford turning 
out Edsels.” 


A TALL TEXAN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman tiom 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I do not know this from having 
been here at the time, I am reliably in- 
formed that 30 years ago Tex Easley 
came to Washington from his native 
Texas to cover Congress for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

I do not doubt that this happened. I 
only find cause for wonder that the Tex 
Easley we see every day in the Press Gal- 
lery and our offices and the corridors of 
the Capitol should have been able to sit 
up to a typewriter three decades ago. 
However, it must be true. 

For 30 years, then, our friend Tex has 
been building his reputation as an out- 
standing reporter—an accurate, fair, 
and painstaking newsman who does 
credit to the great organization he 
serves. And he is not alone a good re- 
porter; he is a wonderful human being 
as well, a man who attracts friendship 
because he is himself friendly. 

I am proud to join in saluting Tex 
on this anniversary of his entrance on 
the Washington scene, and I heartily 
wish him well as he starts on his second 
30 years of covering the Congress. 


DEATH OF A WARRIOR—THE LATE 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include a splendid edi- 
torial, “Death of a Warrior” appearing 
in the March 1967 issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry, the official publi- 
cation of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, in relation to our late beloved 
friend and colleague, John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island. 


March 14, 1967 


The editorial well presents the dedica- 
tion of our late friend to the advance- 
ment of knowledge about people’s health 
and welfare, and “the respect and affec- 
tion which scientists in all medical disci- 
plines had for him was earned by his 


dedication, firm purpose, vision, and 
courage.” 
As the editorial further says, “Dr. 


John,” as he was called affectionately, 
“will be sadly missed.” Also, He was 
a warrior for the common good, and 
fearless in the performance of his duties. 
We mark his passing with the greatest 
regret and realize that sick people and 
those charged with their care are the 
better for his having lived.” 


DEATH OF A WARRIOR 


It was always an interesting and exciting 
experience to testify before John Fogarty, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Such 
testimony required careful preparation, for 
he stood for no cant; one realized that he 
was interested, knowledgeable, and alert and 
had a prodigious memory. Representatives 
of the American Psychiatric Assoclation ap- 
peared before him annually in support of 
the NIMH budget after officials of NIMH had 
testified and the problems had been fairly 
set forth. Of late years, in a show of desirable 
symbiosis, the APA spokesman and the ex- 
ecutive director of the National Committee 
Against Mental Illness appeared together. 
The latter was major-domo of the occasion 
and both defended the same “citizens” budg- 
et,” which was usually higher than that 
presented by NIMH because representatives 
of that government agency were hemmed in 
by Presidential “dict. 

Some of our colleagues may not realize the 
contributions to medical science in general 
and psychiatry in particular that have been 
made by Chairman Fogarty and his delight- 
ful and distinguished colleague, Senator 
Lister Hill, because they do not recall how 
things were before these congressmen took 
up the cudgels in our behalf. Psychiatry 
was the stepchild as far as government sup- 
port was concerned and, except for a few 
foundations, as far as most people and 
physicians were concerned. We have said 
before, and repeat now, that were it not for 
the NIMH support of research and training 
over the past two decades, our discipline 
would now be in chaos. Training in the 
Veterans Administration hospitals and the 
few other institutions that could afford it 
helped, but they could not have carried the 
entire burden. 

There is no need for us to enumerate in 
detail the advances made under their aegis 
and sometimes under their prodding—the 
advances are too numerous and too all- 
encompassing to evaluate here. The inter- 
esting thing was to see John Fogarty “build 
up the record.” He knew after listening to 
various experts what was lacking and what 
was needed; he sought further informed 
opinion before he made up his own mind; 
then he would drive toward the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. The last thing we re- 
call was his insistence that the NIMH pay 
particular attention to alcoholism and its 
ravages. 

While the hearings were on, the Chairman 
listened intently and untiringly to repre- 
sentatives of all the medical specialties, day 
after day for weeks at a time. Sometimes a 
whispered word to a clerk brought docu- 
ments from previous years, and it was 
apparent that everything was checked care- 
fully. Witnesses were sometimes brought 
up short as testimony from previous years 
was recalled to them. 

The advancement of knowledge about 
people’s health and welfare was—next to his 
family—his whole life, and he defended his 
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budget against all opponents, the Bureau of 
the Budget and, to our knowledge, four 
Presidents. He curried no favors; the re- 
spect and affection which scientists in all 
medical disciplines had for him was earned 
by his dedication, firm purpose, vision, and 
courage, 

This man, who carried a Bricklayers’ union 
card, made an immeasurable contribution to 
the welfare of people. He was honored by 
many scientific groups and was an honorary 
member of our own Association. He had 
been in Congress for 26 years. Had he de- 
sired, he could have been a governor, senator, 
or a member of any large committee, but he 
chose to stay in his subcommittee post and 
take care of his friends—sick people—and to 
give medical men the wherewithal to work 
for them. 

Dr. John,” as his friends called him affec- 
tionately, will be sadly missed. The House 
hearings won't be the same without him. 
Perhaps a new champion will arise—hope- 
fully one will—but one goes about prepara- 
tion for this year's testimony with a heavy 
heart. 

Dedicated legislator, far-sighted gentle- 
man, he was embattled when it came to 
health legislation. He was a warrior for the 
common good and fearless in the perform- 
ance of his duties. We mark his passing with 
the greatest regret and realize that sick 
people and those charged with their care 
are the better for his having lived. 

F. J. B. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE | 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DELANEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, March 
12 marked the 20th anniversary of the 
now famous Truman doctrine, whereby 
the Congress, responding to the Presi- 
dent’s request, made available $400 mil- 
lion in military and economic assistance 
to help Greece and Turkey combat Com- 
munist aggression. 

It may be recalled, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President in his momentous address 
to the Congress declared that “America 
could not, and should not, let these free 
countries stand unaided.” For, as he 
pointed out, the alternative would be “the 
loss of Greece, and the extension of the 
Iron Curtain across the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” 

As the world knows, Congress re- 
sponded to the President’s request, and 
the great Greek people, accepting our 
hand of friendship, worked vigorously to 
rebuild their ports, highways, farms, and 
industries. More importantly, this 
timely support by the United States re- 
vitalized the Greek National Army, per- 
mitting it to defeat the once powerful 
Communist guerrilla force. As a result 
of this joint effort, the tide of Soviet in- 
fluence at the Greek and Turkish borders 
was repulsed, and both countries re- 
sumed their places as independent states 
in the community of nations. 

It is important to note, too, Mr. 
Speaker, that Greece has never forgotten 
this crucial assistance by the United 
States. She has long been our stanch 
ally in the NATO alliance, and the Greek 
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battalion was one of the most outstand- 
ing fighting units allied with us in the 
Korean war. 

The Truman doctrine was the starting 
point for a dramatic new foreign policy 
of the United States which, as Mr. Tru- 
man later wrote, “declared that wher- 
ever aggression direct or indirect, threat- 
ened the peace, the security of the United 
States was involved.” Pointing up the 
relativity of the Truman doctrine today, 
the distinguished New York Times cor- 
respondent, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, ob- 
served on March 10 in that paper: 

Twenty years after, it is easy to understand 
the lessons of the audacious Truman Doc- 
trine in Greece; twenty years hence it may 
be similarly interesting to learn what really 
was taking place right now in Vietnam. 


MAN, EARTH, AND WATER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous. matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though it is natural and logical that the 
problem which looms the largest in our 
minds these days is the conflict in Viet- 
nam, there are other basic issues which 
we must, nevertheless, still face. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Jim WRIGHT, of Fort Worth, has 
stated these basic problems succinctly in 
addressing the Texas Water Conserva- 
tion Association in Austin, Tex., on 
Monday, March 13. 

My colleagues, I wish to share Con- 
gressman WRIGHT’s remarks on “Man, 
Earth, and Water” and invite your close 
attention to them, as follows: 

Man, EARTH AND WATER 
(Remarks of Congressman Jim WRIGHT be- 
fore the Texas Water Conservation Asso- 

ciation, Austin, Tex., Mar. 13, 1967) 

Our most impelling problem in the final 
one-third of the Twentieth Century may not 
be the atom bomb after all, but something 
much older and equally as devastating. 
The problem may be famine, and how to 
avoid it. The central question may be 
whether man is wise enough to husband the 
earth’s resources and coax from them 
enough continuing sustenance for the 
world’s growing population. 

If widespread famine is to be avoided, we 
must cultivate an entirely new and enlight- 
ened relationship to the earth and its 
provender. 

Through all the countless centuries of our 
mortal struggle from the dust to the stars, 
earth has been to man provider and 
sustainer, bounteous and presumably inex- 
haustible. In our time, man must be to 
earth not only exploiter but protector. This 
is the new imperative in the interest of both 
earth and man. 

PEOPLE, LAND AND FOOD 

Already the stark statistics of population 
growth contain in their overtones a prophecy 
of world famine. Already, in spite of our 
pockets. of affluence, we see a preview of this 
prophecy on the subcontinent of India. At 
the beginning of the Christian era, there 
were only some 250 million people on the en- 
tire earth. Within our generation, we shall 
have more than that right here in the U.S.— 
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on about seven percent of the world’s land 
area. 

It took mankind 3,000 years to achieve a 
population of three billion people. Demog- 
raphers forecast that we shall double this 
in 30 years. In three decades, if the present 
trend continues, we shall add to the living 
total as many as our progenitors added in 
three millennia. 

The same amount of land and air and 
water and mineral resources, then, must be 
made to serve more and ever more people. 
In our own country, where every year we 
have a population growth equivalent to a 
new state of Maryland, we must think en- 
tirely anew. 

No longer will agricultural surpluses be our 
problem. Instead, we approach the time 
when we shall need millions of additional 
acres in production if we are merely to feed 
our own people—let alone the famine-bent 
billions of a hungry world. 

Every drop of water that can be conserved, 
every inch of top soil that can be saved, 
every field and forest we can renew, every 
ore and mineral we can develop and conserve, 
and every stream we can cleanse of pollution 
will be our greatest possible gifts to future 
generations. This is why the work of your 
association is so extremely important. 


BELATED AWAKENING 


As a nation we have become aware of this 
age old problem and its approaching crisis 
only in the present generation. Until our 
time there were always new frontiers. Land 
was cheap. The fertile valleys and billowing 
prairies stretched like a never-ending sea 
before the path of the westward migration. 
There was water enough, and the rivers 
cleansed themselves. 

Then, almost suddenly, it began to dawn 
upon us that we had been living in a fool’s 
paradise. The frontier was gone. The 
rapacious hand of man had despoiled count- 
less thousands of acres of our most precious 
heritage. Land was no longer cheap. Our 
search for minerals had devastated great 
hunks of earth. Lumbering had laid waste 
the hillsides. Overgrazing had denuded the 
prairies. Billions of tons of life-giving top 
soil had been forever and irretrievably lost. 
Our streams were befouled. 

Here in our country, the past generation 
has witnessed a prodigious effort at reclama- 
tion. Deserts have blossomed to the flow of 
irrigation ditches, In 1909, the West had a 
mere 8,000 acres of irrigated cotton. Today, 
it is almost three million acres, Irrigation 
today is our most voracious consumer of 
water. Its product, of course, is the food and 
fibre that keeps us going. 

But the subterranean water tables are fall- 
ing precipitately in many areas, as we regu- 
larly withdraw more than nature supplies. 
An outstanding example can be seen on the 
South Plains of Texas. And as the irriga- 
tion waters reclaim much of the hitherto 
forgotten land of America, traditional farm- 
lands in areas where the rainfall once was 
relied upon to produce the crops are turning 
to pasture, and pastures unwatered and 
overgrazed, have historically turned to des- 
ert. 

During the past thirty years, 14 million 
acres of badlands have been claimed for cul- 
tivating, but in the process 48 million acres 
which formerly grew crops for the nation 
have been retired from the cultivator’s blade. 
This represents a withdrawal from crop har- 
vesting of some 75 thousand square miles, a 
total area larger than the State of Oklahoma. 


HISTORIC CYCLE 

Much of this withdrawn land now is in 
pasture. Presumably we are wise enough to 
prevent its progression in.the historic cycle 
from pasture to overgrazing to desert. Let 
us hope so. But today a motorist traveling 
along highways of our southwestern states 
can witness, in countless square miles of 
mesquite groves, a tragic modern reenact- 
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ment of an often performed drama. Many. 
of the mesquite groves stand on land which 
was cultivated by the Pueblo and Hohokam 
Indian civilizations before a 23 year drought 
utterly destroyed their form of society. 
Only two generations ago the land provided 
lush pasture. Today these miles of mesquite 
pronounce a silent indictment upon the 
folly of overgrazing. 

History holds stark lessons of other civil- 
izations which found—too. late—that they 
could not halt the cycle which plagued the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, killed off 
the great Maya civilization that, reached its 
cultural stride about 1000 AP., spelled even- 
tual doom to the Egyptians and Babylonians 
and the Pueblo Indians of the American 
Southwest. 

Shelley tells of the statue of the tyrant 
Ozymandias, which stands crumbling in the 
desert, with its boastful inscription: “Look 


on my works, ye mighty, and despair.” Even 

for Ozymandias, the water ran out: 

“Round the decay 

“Of that colossal wreck, boundless and 
bare, 


“The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
OUR MOST INDISPENSABLE COMMODITY 


The United States of America, the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world, is 
running out of its most indispensable com- 
modity—clear, usable water. 

This nation used about 40 billion gallons 
of water a day in 1900. We will use almost 
400 billion gallons daily in 1967. The rate 
of consumption will continue to go up 
steadily. Increased uses for industry and ir- 
rigation couple with the shiny appurtenances 
of our affluent society, Automatic dish- 
washers, lawn sprinklers, the instant car- 
wash, the laundromat, backyard swimming 
pools and massive household demands for 
electric energy all represent new and growing 
uses. This is our way of life. We sweat 
to pay for it. We've not about to give it up. 

There is no more water on the earth to- 
day than there was in the time of Adam. 
And despite the fact that our demands on 
the supply are infinitely greater than they 
ever have been, the amount is sufficient to 
sustain us—if we can learn to use it and re- 
use it properly. On an average day in the 
United States a volume of almost five tril- 
lion gallons of water splashes on our land 
in the form of rain, hail, dew, snow or sleet. 
Three-fourths of this rises again by evapora- 
tion, unused, into the heavens whence it 
came. The rest either settles into the earth 
or runs with our rivers. 

POLLUTION’S TOLL 

At least 20 billion gallons. of water a day 
are being wasted in this country by pollution. 
This is water that could be used and reused, 
if treated properly. Ravaged water, a menace 
to the health of everyone who has contact 
with it, this 20 billion gallon volume flows 
uselessly past water-hungry communities on 
its way to an indifferent sea. 

This wasted water amounts to only about 
six percent of the total needs of the nation. 
It is a very significant six percent, however, 
since it constitutes better than one-fourth of 
the country’s pure water needs, and its loss 
adversely affects the lives, the economy, the 
health and the pleasure of far more than 
half of our population. 

How dangerous is a contaminated stream? 
Recently a cupful of water taken at random 
from the. Connecticut River near Hartford 
was found to contain 26 different infectious 
bacteria, including typhoid, paratyphoid, 
cholera, salmonellosis, tuberculosis, anthrax, 
tetanus and all the known viruses, including 
polio. : 

The broad Hudson River; which runs slug- 
gishly through New York City, could have 
saved the Northeast from the 1965 drought. 
But it could not be used. Its waters were 
too foul to drink. Every major stream in 
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America is contaminated to an alarming 
degree. 

‘Even underground water tables are sub- 
ject to pollution. Largely unknown to the 
public, an epidemic in Riverside, California, 
in the summer of 1965 afflicted 18,000, citi- 
zens with violent attacks of vomiting and 
extremely high temperatures. At least a few 
died as a result. Ultimately, bacteriologists 
traced the source to the city’s water supply, 
which for 75 years had been safe and pure 
since it comes from 30 deep wells. Suddenly, 
due to a subterranéan contamination, death 
and debilitating disease lurked in the water 
taps of the city. 


OUR COUNTERATTACK 


Belatedly, we’ve made an assault upon this 
problem. During the first eight years of 
our national Anti-Pollution Program, it had 
directly encouraged the building of 5,994 
modern purification plants in communities 
throughout the country. Approximately 
$500 million in Federal grants had stimulated 
local investments of more than $3 billion in 
water purity. 

Impressive as this is, it still isn't enough. 
The rapid proliferation of increasing spolia- 
tion of our streams has been halted, but, 
from the standpoint of the pollution level, 
we are just about standing still, The infec- 
tion has ceased to spread dangerously 
throughout the body of our nation’s rivers, 
but the degree of infection is just about the 
same. While we were eradicating old 
sources of pollution, new sources were spring- 
ing up through the growth of industry and 
population density. We may have begun to 
hold our own. Until now, we have not been 
making appreciable headway on a national 
basis. 


Last year, the Congress enacted the most 
massive pollution abatement program in the 
history of any nation. The federal authori- 
zation, for matching grants to control the 
contamination of our water will accelerate 
from their present level of $150 million an- 
nually to a figure of $1.25 billion in 1971— 
or exactly 25 times as much money as was 
provided for the pilot program ten years ago. 
That it is an idea whose time has fully come 
is seen in the fact that not a single member 
of either House or Senate voted against the 
1966 bill. . 

URBAN TRANSFORMATION 


A real part of our problem is the transfor- 
mation that has taken place in our country 
since World War II. We now are predomi- 
nately a nation of city dwellers.. The Bureau 
of the Census tells us that two-thirds of all 
Americans today live in urban“ areas. 
While the remaining one-third still reside 
in rural“ areas, even this does not mean 
that they are “down on the farm.” Almost 
two-thirds of these are living in towns too 
small to be listed as “urban.” Today only 
about 15 million people, or less than 8 per- 
pees of our population, actually live “on the 
land,’ . 

As the farm population decreases, the 
amount of arable land also decreases. On 
the outskirts of every city in the United 
States, trees are being felled and meadows 
are being leveled to accommodate new hous- 
ing developments, new industrial complexes, 
new shopping centers. With each new devel- 
opment, the water balance of the nation 
shifts a little. 

There is no turning back. The civilization 
we have set in motion rolls over the land at 
an ever-accelerating pace. There are, al- 
together, 1,903,800,000 acres in the United 
States. Already a full one-tenth—194 mil- 
lion acres—strains under the weight of cities, 
towns and highways. This figure is increas- 
ing daily.. Nearly 2 million more acres an- 
nually are absorbed into urban uses as the 
concrete and blacktop invasion pours across 
America. In the next forty years, an addi- 
tional 80 million acres will be cut from wood- 
land and pasture to make way for homes and 
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factories to serve our mushrooming popula- 
tion. > 
' SEDIMENTATION 


Not the least of the problems of this urban 
transformation is the growing problem of 
sedimentation, Around our sprawling cities 
literally millions of tons of silt run off the 
scraped- clean countryside, where the sound 
of building-project hammers never cease, 
into our rivers and reservoirs. Í 

Each year more than 880 million cubic 
yards of sediment—eroded earth—must be 
dredged out of our nation’s harbors and 
waterways simply to keep them from choking 
to death. This is more earth than was ex- 
cavated to build the Panama Canal. ) 

Even though it costs about $125 million 
a year to dredge out the sediment, this rep- 
resents only part of the financial loss, Every 
cubic yard that is dug up was usable else- 
where upstream; it is soll that was torn 
from its original location by flood waters 
and then ‘sent careening on its downhill 
course; causing damage every foot of the 
way to its ultimate déstination. : 

The long-range effects of sedimentation on 
precious storage space in our reservoirs was 
too long overlooked. We are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on these reservoirs for 
hydroelectric power, and for our agricultural, 
municipal and industrial water supply. This 
dependency is growing so swiftly that the 
nation shall need an estimated additional 
228 million acre-feet of water storage in res- 
ervoirs to meet our ordinary requirements 
in 1980. 

SHRINKING RESERVOIRS 


We don’t know exactly how much our total 
reservoir capacity is being robbed by sedi- 
ment each year, but the most conservative 
estimates place that loss in the neighborhood 
of 14% billion cubit yards. If we put the 
average cost.of developing reservoir storage 
at a hundred dollars per acre-foot (a not 
excessive estimate), the cost of this largely 
preventable depreciation comes to $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

This, in turn, poses a still thornier prob- 
lem. All the best sites for our major reser- 
voirs already are being utilized. If these 
reservoirs continue to fill up with silt until 
they become useless, we shall have to build 
new ones. Where will we build the new 
dams? yn 
'_ UPSTREAM WATERSHEDS 


The pity of it is that most of this could 
be prevented. But we must attack the prob- 
lem at the source—in the upstream water- 
sheds, where 70 percent of the sediment 
damage occurs and an even higher per- 
centage of the flood damage. ) : 

The problem is urgent. The next fif tee. 
years could be decisive. Our population is 
growing at an accelerating pace and our rate 
of urban expansion is approaching fantastic 
proportions. The cost of. construction is 
growing with each passing year. 

We should attack the upstream watershed 
problem boldly and with vision now, before it 
is too late. If we do this, we shall be able 
to preserve enough water to keep many areas 
of the country secure from drought, and we 
shall be able to save billions of dollars in un- 
necessary waste throughout the country. 

3 WHAT WE MUST'DO uio (5) 

Can America solve its water crisis before 
it becomes a widespread irreversible famine? 
Yes—if we act with bold imagination, deter- 
mined resolution and a sufficient sense of 
urgency. ; 

The very first requisite of an adequate na- 
tional water policy will be a change in the 
public attitude. The problem in its full 
dimensions needs to be recognized and under- 
stood. No longer is it good enough simply to 
know the cost of water-resource develop- 
ments, unless we haye a real appreciation for 
their value. i 

The old, cynical tongue-in-cheek attitude 
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which looks upon land and water develop- 
ment programs as so much boondoggling will 
have to go. It has long since outlived its 
time—if it ever had a time. 

There are certain tired or unimaginative 
journalists in our country who never can 
refer to the Omnibus Rivers and Harbors de- 
velopment bills of Congress—or to the an- 
nual Public Works appropriations—without 
trotting out again that weargy, old, shop- 
worn cliche, “pork barrel.” ‘The term is both 
inappropriate and misleading. 

Water developments pay for themselves 
many times over. The first $3.5 billion worth 
of Congressionally sanctioned flood-control 
works, performed by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, already have saved calculable 
damages of more than $11 billion which 
would have occurred had they not been in 
place, An equally dramatic ratio will apply 
to the upstream work of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. a 

A new reservoir above Denver remained 
largely unfilled during two years of sparse 
rainfall. The critics hooted in glee. “Look 
what a waste the stupid government has 
committed with our tax dollars!” they 
scoffed. But one rain filled it up, bequeath- 
Ing the city a store of water whose worth, 
at the going residential rates, comes to more 
than the cost of the dam. And from that 
one rain, the dam prevented measurable 
property damages far in excess of its costs. 

Then, too, we need a greater sense of ad- 
ministrative urgency than has heretofore 
characterized the slow, gradual development 
of our rivers and streams, On our Corps of 
Engineers projects, the dverage time lapse 
between the passage of the survey resolution 
by Congress and the actual turning of the 
first spade of dirt, is an almost insufferable 
ten years and eight months, 

The White House needs to recognize that 
the Upstream Watershed Program as prac- 
ticed for the past twelve years, is a veritable 
model in smoothly efficient legislative- 
executive cooperation. In no remote sense 
whatever does it constitute an infringement 
on the executive power, as recently claimed 
by some in the Bureau of the Budget. The 
program needs to be expanded, not hampered 
by specious argument. 

Navigation, one of the earliest recognized 
goals of the American government, must not 
be sacrificed to the pagan god of false econ- 
omy. In 1848, Abraham Lincoln delivered 
on the floor of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives a homiletic proving that a water- 
way in Illinois was an economic benefit to 
both New Orleans and Buffalo, New York, 
Last year some 300 new industries sprang 
up on the banks of our nation’s navigable 
streams. If we are to have a g econ- 
omy and provide the 3 million new jobs 
every year which are required to avoid un- 
employment, this nation must not slack in 
the development of its navigable waterways. 

We need an extra head of steam behind 
the desalination program and intensified in- 
quiry into the scientific possibilities of 
weather modification as a means of tepping 
the oceans of usable water which float above 
us, and past us, in the form of clouds. And 
we need to be giving far more attention to 
oceanography. > 

Lastly, it is time to start planning in 
earnest on the best ways to facilitate long 
distance water transport. We have the clear 
water in cascading volumes going to waste, 
With just a little foresight we can be ready 
for the time when necessity will require us 
to move it by aqueducts and pipelines from 
the sections of chronic overabundance to 
the areas of scarcity where, within a few 
years, it will be desperately needed. The 
NAWAPA plan, ambitious as it seems, merits 
sympathetic consideration. 

NATURE’S ENDOWMENT AND MAN'S CHOICE 

The amount of water in the world is con- 
stant—unvarying and abundant. The total 
quantity has been precisely the same since 
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the very beginning when, as the book of 
Genesis relates: . God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without 
form and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” 

An unending cosmic rotation steadily 
moves man’s lifegiving liquid by gravity 
through the gentle and incessant flow of 
streams to the great reservoirs of our oceans, 
then draws it skyward by the sun’s attrac- 
tion to be purified anew, conveys it by cloud 
and wind, and returns it by rain to refresh 
the thirsty earth and renew man’s lease on 
life...adinfinitium. It is an ever-recurring 
miracle, the most wondrous natural marvel 
of a wondrous universe. 

Science can comprehend it, but never quite 
duplicate it. Man cannot change it. He 
can locally and temporarily befoul the proc- 
ess, and bring death. Or he can form a sort 
of divine partnership with nature, help it 
along—and preserve life. This is his choice. 

Twentieth-century America, like the prodi- 
gal son, has drawn heavily upon the bank 
account of its native endowment and squan- 
dered the substance in riotous misuse. More 
bountifully endowed than any nation in his- 
tory, we've adopted the rather casual as- 
sumption that Providence protects America. 
We've extracted the riches of our natural 
legacy, exploited them to build a shining so- 
ciety, and wasted them in copious quantities. 

Wasted! How this word runs like a refrain 
through the course of our national history— 
just a few seconds in the day of mankind, 
mere inches on the yardstick of Western 
civilization. In this brief span we've thrown 
away and destroyed more resources than 
most nations ever had. Most nations could 
live quite well on what we daily discard. 

In the depth of New York City’s water 
crisis in 1965, after four years of drought, it 
still could be reliably estimated that Goth- 
am’s eight million residents were wasting— 
through carelessness, leaking systems, and 
a legacy of irresponsible water management— 
almost as much of the vital fluid each day 
as London’s seven million were using. 

We recall that other civilizations, also 
blessed with a spark of greatness, have strut- 
ted across the stage of world eminence only 
to fade and wane, their brief, bright prom- 
ise unfulfilled. In the uncomprehending 
sand and heat of arid desert waste, their 
monuments lie buried. 

Let no future archaeologist tell the story 
for us. We have the knowledge to tell it our- 
selves—if we have the wisdom. There is 
enough water to serve our needs for future 
time, if we learn to use and reuse it well. 
And there is enough time to do what we 
must. But there’s not much of either to 
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ADMINISTRATION'S REDWOOD 
PLAN DISAPPOINTING 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important conservation, issue 
before the 90th Congress is the proposal 
to establish a Redwood National Park. 

There can be no question that the 
California coast redwood is one of our 
great and unique natural resources. 
There also can be little question that if 
we do not act promptly, during this Con- 
gress, there may never be a Redwood 
National Park. 
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Cast in this perspective, I believe the 
administration’s plan for a Redwood Na- 
tional Park, sent to Congress this last 
weekend, is most disappointing. Yester- 
day I made a statement commenting on 
this plan and I include it in the RECORD 
at this point for the consideration of all 
Members. 

The statement follows: 


I am very disappointed in the Administra- 
tion’s proposal for a Redwood National Park. 
I believe it is far from the best park plan we 
could achieve even with limited resources. 
It certainly falls far short of what should be 
done if any truly meaningful stands of red- 
woods are to be preserved and displayed in 
a national park setting for the education and 
enjoyment of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

I agree with the Secretary of the Interior 
that we must act now if there is ever going to 
be a Redwood National Park. In fact, I ques- 
tion whether there will ever be a Redwood 
National Park if we do not authorize one in 
this 90th Congress. 

But it is just as important, in my judg- 
ment, to establish a great national park in the 
right place as it is to establish it at all. 

Two weeks ago I made an inspection of the 
Mill Creek area, recommended as a park site 
by the Administration this weekend, and also 
the Redwood Creek area, which I have recom- 
mended along with more than 35 Members of 
the House and 20 Members of the Senate be 
the basis for a park. 

I feel it would be desirable, in the general 
area recommended by the Administration, to 
add to the present Jedediah Smith State 
Park the some five to seven thousand acres 
of privately owned superlative redwood 
stands that extend along its southern bound- 
ary. I would favor making a compensatory 
payment to the lumber company operating 
there in order to insure adequate watershed 
protection in the entire Mill Creek Drainage. 
I believe, taken together, that this would 
make a very desirable Northern Unit for a 
Redwood National Park. 

But I do not see how we can yirtually 
ignore, as the Administration does, the Red- 
wood Creek and Lost Man Creek Drainages 
which the National Park Service itself, in its 
landmark 1964 report on the redwoods, 
declared contained the largest and most 
significant block of uncut virgin redwoods. 
Added to Skunk Cabbage Creek and the exist- 
ing Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park, this 
would form the basis for a most impressive 
Southern Unit of a Redwood National Park. 
It definitely should be part of any national 
park plan. 

The Administration has suggested that this 
latter area could be acquired by means of 
donated funds. But this is clearly not very 
hopeful or realistic. Neither is the Admin- 
istration’s proposal to establish a 1,600 acre 
unit around the Tall Trees in the heart of 
Redwood Creek Valley. For once the sur- 
rounding valley slopes are logged.off, as they 
inevitably would be without protection, the 
tall trees would be exposed to the wind and 
flood and soil erosion that would quickly 
number their years. 

If we are faced with the problem of lim- 
ited financial resources, and the $60 million 
figure included in the Administration’s plan 
would indicate that we are, then our prob- 
lem is one of priorities. The Administra- 
tion is offering a plan which, in its present 
form, would put our resources to a second 
best use. It is not the best Redwood Na- 
tional Park that could be purchased for that 
amount of money. .. 

I hope that as the House and Senate con- 
sider this proposal, a more equitable distribu- 
tion of existing resources can be achieved and 
that significant parts of Redwood Creek Val- 
ley and the Lost Man Creek Drainages will 
be included in any final Redwood National 
Park plan passed by the Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. GaTHINGS and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pottock) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rur) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. RARICK. 

Mr. MurrHY of New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1177. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of a judgment against the United 
States recovered by the Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes of Indians of the Flat- 
head Reservation in Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1191. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sion of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to provide for 
the administration and development of 
Pennsylvania Avenue as a national historic 
site; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr: Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

527. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial state- 
ments, fiscal year 1966, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture (H. 
Doc. No. 85); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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528. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review of certain aspects of social 
security benefit overpayments, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

529. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a report of all claims paid under the 
Military Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claims Act of 1964, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1966, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 88-558; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

530. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 21, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a letter report on Tugaloo River, 
Savannah River Basin, Ga., and S.C., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted March 10 and Au- 
gust 14, 1959; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2513. A bill relating to 
national observances and holidays, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 120). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2518. A bill to amend 
sections 337 and 338 of the Bankruptcy Act 
and to add new section 339 (Rept. No, 121). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2519. A bill to amend 
sections 334, 355, 367, and 369 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (Rept. No. 122). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2517. A bill to amend 
sections 64a, 238, 378, and 483 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and to repeal sections 354 and 
459 of the act (Rept. No. 123). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5876. A bill to amend titles 5, 14, and 
87, United States Code, to codify recent law, 
and to improve the Code; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 124). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5357. A bill to amend section 552 of 
title 5, United States Code, to codify the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-487 (Rept. No, 125). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 384. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.R. 
6098, a bill to provide an extension of the 
interest equalization tax, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 126). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7140. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 7141. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R, 7142. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 7143. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7144. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R.7145. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 7146. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 7147. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7148. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify as wilder- 
ness the national forest lands known as the 
Lincoln Back Country, and parts of the 
Lewis and Clark and Lolo National Forests, 
in Montana, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7149. A bill to amend chapter 39 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7150, A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 7151. A bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 7152. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extension of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7153. A bill to provide certain free 
mailing privileges with respect to books, 
periodicals, and other reading matter mailed 
between libraries and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations and persons confined by illness 
or disability to their places of abode; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7154. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7155. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 7156. A bill to authorize a special 
study by the Small Business Administration 
of ways in which small business concerns may 
best protect themselves against robbery, 
burglary, shoplifting, vandalism, and other 
criminal acts; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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H.R. 7157. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of 
overtime compensation for postal field serv- 
ice employees, to eliminate compensatory 
time in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7158. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance for Federal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7159. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 7160. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters and rural carriers from 
civil service registers; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, DOW: 

H.R. 7161. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase. (to $100 a 
month in the case of a primary benefit) the 
minimum amount of all monthly insurance 
benefits payable thereunder; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7162. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
otherwise qualified may become entitled to 
receive widow's insurance benefits, specially 
reduced, at age 50, with full benefits at age 
60; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7163, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide an increase in 
the special monthly benefits which are pay- 
able to certain individuals (lacking regular 
insured status) who have attained age 72; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7164. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that an individual 
may elect to have any employment or self- 
employment performed by him after attain- 
ing age 65 excluded (for both tax and bene- 
fit purposes) from coverage under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H. R. 7165. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7166. A bill to amend section 501(c) 
(14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from income taxation certain non- 
profit corporations and associations orga- 
nized to provide reserve funds for domestic 
building and loan associations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 7167. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 20- 
percent, across-the-board benefit increase 
(with a minimum retirement annuity of $70 
a month) and subsequent increases based 
on rises in the cost of living, and to finance 
the cost of these changes out of the general 
revenues; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7168. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enlarge and improve 
the research facility near Bruceton, Pa., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7169. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HALPERN; 

H.R. 7170. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide addi- 
tional readjustment assistance for veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7171. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to authorize on- 
the-job training programs, on-the-farm 
training programs, and guaranteed business 
loans for veterans of service after January 
31, 1955; to the Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs. 
By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 7172. A bill to designate the locks 
and dams on the Ohio River, in the States of 
Kentucky and Ohio, known as the Greenup 
locks and dam as the Paul G. Blazer locks 
and dam; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. R. 7173. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.7174. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 7175. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7176. A bill to provide appropriations 
for sharing of Federal taxes with States out 
of funds derived from a cutback in projected 
new expansion of grant-in-aid programs and 
as a substitute for portions of existing grant- 
in-aid expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MAY (by request) : 

H.R. 7177. A bill relating to the individual 
rights of. members of tribal organizations; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7178. A bill to amend the act of 
August 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 968), providing for 
the preparation of a membership roll of the 
Indians of the Yakima Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7179. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 7180. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide an increase in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide benefits for ad- 
ditional categories of individuals, to provide 
health insurance to the disabled, to improve 
the public assistance program and programs 
relating to the health of children, to revise 
the income tax treatment of the aged, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 7181. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 7182. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 7183. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 7184. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat. 238), to clarify and protect 
the right of the public to fair and impartial 
agency practices, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 7185. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7186. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in order 
to provide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual American 
education programs, and to provide certain 
other assistance to promote such programs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 7187. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 in order to establish 
a southwestern human development, pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H. R. 7188. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7189. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7190. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of 
overtime compensation for the postal fleld 
service employees, to eliminate compensatory 
time in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7191. A bill to amend section 124 of 
title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the financing of advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way for the Federal-aid highway 
systems; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 7192. A bill relating to rates of post- 
age on certain matter for blind and other 
handicapped persons, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Givil 
Service. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7198. A bill to prohibit any State 
from levying income taxes on nonresidents 
of the State; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request): 

H.R. 7194. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the cen- 
tral Arizona project, Arizona-New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 7195. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 24, 1951, in order to insure that the 
salaries of the police for the National 
Zoological Park shall equal those of mem- 
bers of the U.S. Park Police having com- 
parable duties; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7196. A bill to prohibit any State 
from levying income taxes on nonresidents 
of the State; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs, GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 7197. A bill to provide compensation 
in the case in which a law enforcement 
officer or firefighter is killed or disabled in 
the course of his duties; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7198. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1966 to provide for a national 
program of flood insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 7199. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase to $30,000 the 
maximum servicemen’s group life insurance 
which may be provided members of the 
uniformed services on active duty, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H. R. 7200. A bill to extend the U.S. Fish- 
ing Fleet Improvement Act and to increase 
the annual authorization for such act; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 7201. A bill to establish and develop 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 7202. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from 13 
to 16 the maximum age of a dependent 
child with respect to whom the deduction 
for child-care expenses may be allowed; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 7203. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (by request) : 

H.R. 7204. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the cen- 
tral Arizona project, Arizona-New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 7205. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, in order to make 
unlawful, an unreasonable and unjust dis- 
crimination against, and an undue burden 
upon interstate commerce, certain property 
tax assessments of common carrier property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.J, Res. 430. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 431. Joint resolution designating 
the last Sunday in April of each year as 
“Shut-In's Day“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts: 
H.J. Res. 432. Joint resolution to provide 
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for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.J. Res. 433. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last week in 
October of each year as “National Water 
Awareness Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Con. Res. 278. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the cutback order of the highway 
fund; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Con. Res, 279. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled Metropolitan 
America: Challenge to Federalism”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Con: Res. 280. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the oc- 
casion of the centennial of the confederation 
of Canada; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. Res. 385. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to the resig- 
nation of the present Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 386. Resolution concerning an in- 
vestigation in connection with development 
lending in Africa of those agencies in which 
the United States participates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 387. Resolution relating to the pay 
of certain clerical assistants; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

66. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Washing- 
ton, relative to the extension of the 12-mile 
limit of fishing control, which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 7206. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 

Adil Ozkaptan; to the Committee on the 


y 
H.R. 7207. A bill for 455 relief of Elvira 
Maria Bruno; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. EVERETT: 
H.R. 7208. A bill for the relief of Cathie 
Lee Clark; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7209. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Rocco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 7210. A bill for the rellef of the Roch- 
ester Iron & Metal Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H.R. 7211. A bill for the relief of Dr. Muthu 
S. Udayamurthy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7212. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to reopen and con- 
tinue case No. 66-55; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Nels Anton Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Kansas has produced many dis- 
tinguished leaders in a variety of fields. 
Many Kansans have left the State to 
achieve prominence in the theater, art, 
journalism, and so forth. However, Nels 

ton Pearson earned international dis- 
tinction without leaying his beloved 
Kansas. 

He was born on May 23, 1892, at Lund, 
Sweden, and arrived in the United States 
in 1912. He made his home in Linds- 
borg, Kans., in 1915. Mr. Pearson grad- 
uated from Bethany College in Lindsborg 
3 years later. He served his country in 
World War I. 

: Nels Anton Pearson won international 
recognization as a woodcarver, stone- 
cutter, and painter. His particular field 
was miniature wood carvings. His stu- 
dio and workshop became a popular 
tourist attraction in Lindsborg. 

The talent and energy of Nels Anton 
Pearson have been stilled by death. He 
passed away on March 5, 1967, in the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 


Kansas City, Mo., at age 74. Kansas 
and the Nation have lost an accom- 
plished artist who contributed signifi- 
cantly to the beauty and appreciation of 
the world about us. 

We express our heartfelt sympathy 
to his beloved wife, Grace, his daughter, 
Mrs. Norman Malm, and others in his 
family. 


WSU-O Represents Wisconsin at NAIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin State University 
at Oshkosh basketball team this week 
invades Kansas City representing Wis- 
consin in the annual NATA basketball 
tournament. Oshkosh, the Sixth Con- 
gressional District; and Wisconsin are 
proud of this fine team made up of: 

Coach Bob White, Assistant Coach 
Russ Tiedemann, players Tom Witasek, 
Dale Race, John Lallensack, Ron Hayek, 
Bruce Miller, Dick Bourbonnais, Mike 
Malone, Pat Simon, Mark Christensen, 
Ken Wyatt, Dan Buhr, Rick Rehm, Gary 
Van Cuyk, Ray Berhoefer, Steve 
Durtschi, and Manager Pat Simon. 


I join Wisconsin residents in wishing 
our representatives at Kansas City the 
best-of luck in their endeavor to capture 
the NAIA crown. 


Warrant Officer Dewey E. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great honor and pride in announcing 
that one of my constituents, WO Dewey 
E. Jones, of Laramie, Wyo., has received 
the Navy Commendation Medal with 
Combat Distinguishing Device. 

During ceremonies which were held 
on February 28, 1967, Warrant Officer 
Jones was awarded the Navy Commen- 
dation Medal for meritorious service 
while serving as communications chief 
of Howtar Battery, lst Battalion, 12th 
Marines and as assistant combat intelli- 
gence officer with Headquarters, 3d 
Marine Division, from November 28, 
1965, to November 20, 1966, in connection 
with operations against insurgent Com- 
munist forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam. 
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This soldier is a personification of 
ingenuity, professional competence, and 
dedication to duty. It is with the utmost 
pride that I commend WO Dewey E. 
Jones for upholding the finest traditions 
of the Marine Corps and of the US. 
naval service. 

We are deeply indebted to the valiant 
efforts of Warrant Officer Jones and 
many others like him; through their un- 
ceasing perseverance, the safety and 
welfare of America is being preserved. 


Impact of Resource Conservation and 
Development Projects in Low-Income 
Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the submission today to 
the Congress of the President’s message 
on urban and rural poor, I would like to 
point out that the Department of Agri- 
culture’s resource conservation and 
development projects are proving to be 
one of the most effective programs for 
assisting people in rural areas to over- 
come economic decline. 

This program, authorized under the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 and 
administered by the USDA's Soil Con- 
servation Service, has been underway 
for slightly more than 3 years. 

In that short period, thousands of 
rural people in areas of economic un- 
rest have, through their own initiative 
and leadership, been able to create new 
jobs and increased income through more 
efficient use of the natural resources 
available to them. There are presently 
20 projects in the operations stage and 
six in the planning stage covering more 
than 70 million acres of land in 27 
States. 

In just the first 10 project areas more 
than $71 million of increased income and 
10,000 new jobs are expected to result 
from the activities planned and under 
development. 

In addition to stepped-up programs 
of soil and water management, the proj- 
ects include plans to develop recreation 
areas, processing and marketing facili- 
ties for locally grown crops, vocational 
training, attractive sites for industrial 
development, rural water and sanitary 
systems, and other measures designed 
to strengthen the economy of rural 
communities. 

This approach in helping rural people 
help themselves has been effective be- 
cause the people themselves actually 
run the program. They must initiate 
the projects, sponsor them, help build 
and pay for them. The response on the 
part of local people has been tremen- 
dous. More than 48 applications for 
planning assistance have been received 
to date by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 
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These are long-range projects de- 
signed to establish a firmer foundation 
for lasting economic growth in the coun- 
tryside. Congress can be proud of the 
role it has played in its support of re- 
source conservation and development 
project activities. 


Weight Watchers International, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of obesity is one 
that is of constant and profound con- 
cern to the medical profession and to the 
general public. It is common knowledge 
that overweight persons are more sus- 
ceptible to disease than those of normal 
weight. Indeed, emotional problems, too, 
can often be traced to excessive pound- 
age. 

In our health-conscious society, the 
medical profession has worked tirelessly 
to. impart to the public the perils of 
obesity and the importance of maintain- 
ing a proper weight. These efforts have 
been directed, significantly, to people of 
all age groups. 

In addition, a number of organizations 
have emerged in recent years that have 
sought to combat the obesity problem. 
But I believe that none is more dedi- 
cated, nor more eminently successful in 
improving the health and emotional out- 
look of its membership than Weight 
Watchers International, Inc. 

The Weight Watchers International, 
Inc., now celebrating its fourth anniver- 
sary, has enjoyed phenomenal success 
in this brief period of time, and justifi- 
ably so. Its objective is simple: to have 
its members lose weight, without gain- 
ing it back and without undergoing need- 
less and often dangerous starvation diets. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of 
Weight Watchers International, Inc., 
which now has branches in 16 States and 
in Israel and Great Britain and has a 
membership estimated in the hundreds 
of thousands, is due in great measure to 
the efforts of its dynamic and energetic 
founder, Mrs. Jean Nidetch. 

Mrs. Nidetch fought the problem of 
obesity since childhood. But the turn- 
ing point did not come until a few years 
ago When she enrolled in the obesity 
clinic of the New York City Department 
of Health. When she first registered, 
she weighed 214 pounds; at the end of 
one year her weight stood at 142. 

Heartened by a newfound youthful- 
ness and personal happiness, Mrs. 
Nidetch began to convey her enthusiasm 
to others who were experiencing similar 
weight problems and began asking ques- 
tions about her achievement. In doing 
so she was laying the groundwork for 
the creation of Weight Watchers Inter- 
national, Inc. 

The initial meeting of this organiza- 
tion took place in Mrs. Nidetch’s home, 
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with an attendance of six women. 
However, word of the members’ unusual 
success—by following the diet prescribed 
by the obesity clinic—spread rapidly, and 
today Weight Watchers International, 
Inc., is an organization that has won na- 
tional, and, indeed, international ac- 
claim; -The praise has come from all 
segments of the community, and; most 
notably, from many respected members 
of the medical profession. 

Americans are a weight-conscious 
people. In fact, an estimated 79 mil- 
lion adults are overweight, and of these, 
approximately 9 million are dieting. 
The statistics reflect the seriousness and 
the! scope of the situation, and the fer- 
vent desire on the part of vast numbers 
of people to solve their weight problem, 

On March 21, Mrs. Nidetch will be 
the principal speaker at a Weight 
Watchers’ Founder’s Night at Hunter 
College in New York City. More than 
2,000 people, including those who have 
won, and those who would like to win, 
the battle against ‘obesity, will attend 
this event—an important milestone in 
the history of this fine organization. 

Working with Mrs, Nidetch are several 
former weight watchers who are devot- 
ing their full energies to helping over- 
weight people combat the problems that 
beset them throughout the world. Her 
associates in the organization are her 
husband, Mortimer, a 69-pound loser, 
and Felice and Albert Lippert, who have 
lost 46 and 50 pounds, respectively. 

Mrs. Nidetch, a homemaker, and a 
mother of two young sons, has made an 
important contribution to better health 
for tens of thousands of people through 
the development of Weight Watchers In- 
ternational, Inc., and I submit that her 
observation that—the more you lose, the 
more you win—is one that merits the at- 
tention of all those who are interested 
in losing weight, safely and lastingly. 


Impact of Small Watershed Program on 
Low-Income Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as the President today has sub- 
mitted to Congress his message on pov- 
erty conditions in urban and-rural areas, 
I would like to comment on the economic 
stimulus which is being provided to rural 
communities. through the program of 
small watershed projects. This program 
is administered by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service. 

Starting with the basic concept of 
protecting rural areas from devastating 
floods, the small watershed program has 
been broadened, as its potentials have 
been recognized. The Congress. has 
amended the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Protection Act several times to 
increase Federal assistance on this im- 
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portant job of resource development. It 
has added assistance in development of 
fish and wildlife, recreation, and munici- 
pal and industrial water supply. At the 
same time, Congress has always recog- 
nized that the local people must initiate 
the projects and that projects must fit 
local needs. The Federal Government 
assists local sponsors technically and 
financially. 

The program has proved its worth in 
physical planning and developing of re- 
sources. It has proved its worth in 
boosting the welfare of people and their 
communities. 

Not only has the installation of the 
projects—the construction and services 
needed to carry out project plans—gen- 
erated jobs in the community, but con- 
tinuing jobs have also been created. In 
fact, the first 635 projects have brought 
to their communities more than 500 new 
businesses and industries and created 
nearly 10,000 new jobs. 

In addition to the new enterprises and 
new jobs, many other businesses have 
expanded and created about 11,000 jobs. 
Add these to the nearly 30,000 man-years 
of employment generated by actual con- 
struction of the projects, and there can 
be no doubt about the value of a small 
watershed project in a community. 

Protection of land from the damages 
of floods and sedimentation, assurance 
of a supply of water for domestic and 
industrial use and development of recre- 
ation facilities for the use of the people 
all enhance a community’s opportunity 
to grow by bringing in new dollars. 

More than 2,500 watershed communi- 
ties have applied for Department of 
Agriculture help to carry out projects. 
People in 122 of these watersheds have 
completed their projects and are enjoy- 
ing the benefits. Another 691 projects 
are being installed and the Soil Con- 
servation Service hopes eventually to be 
able to act on all of the qualified appli- 
cations which are pending. 


The Food Stamp Program—Congressional 
Districts in Which It Operates—And the 
Need for New Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture is hold- 
ing hearings this week, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, on H.R. 1318, the 
administration bill which I have intro- 
duced to continue, and to expand, the 
highly successful food stamp program. 
There are now more than 650 food stamp 
projects operating, and they are located 
in so many congressional districts that I 
am sure every Member of the House who 
has such a project in his district, or who 
expects to have it, will want to make sure 
the necessary. legislation is passed to 
keep the program going. 
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When we enacted the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, Public Law 88-525, it was in- 
tended to be, and was, permanent legis- 
lation. However, the original law 
authorized appropriations only for the 
first 3 fiscal years, requiring Congress to 
take a new look at the program before 
June 30, 1967, to determine if it should 
be changed in any important respects be- 
fore additional appropriations can be 
made. 

At the time we passed the law in final 
form, there were some misgivings ex- 
pressed here about some of the amend- 
ments added in the Senate, but the 
Department of Agriculture felt it could 
live with those amendments without se- 
rious difficulty and was afraid of what 
might come out of conference if an 
attempt were made at that time to try 
to knock out the Senate amendments. 
Consequently, the bill did not go to con- 
ference. Instead, the House agreed to 
the Senate amendments, and the bill 
went directly to the White House for 
signature. 

SECRETARY FREEMAN SEES NO NEED FOR 
SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES IN LAW 

Last year, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L, Freeman, who initiated the first 
pilot food stamp projects early in the 
Kennedy administration, and who has 
taken great pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the food stamp program ever 
since, sent the House the text of a bill 
which would amend Public Law 88-525 
by merely changing the language on ap- 
propriation authorizations for the fiscal 
years after 1967, and making no other 
changes in the law. Before introducing 
that bill last year, however, I wanted 
assurance from the Secretary that the 
law is working satisfactorily and requires 
no changes of a substantive nature. I 
received such assurance in the following 
letter from Secretary Freeman: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1966. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: As I indicated to you 
in my letter of July 22, the Department has 
submitted a draft bill to provide appropria- 
tion authorities for the Food Stamp Program 
for fiscal years beyond 1967. 

I know you are aware of the importance of 
completing this action during this session of 
the Congress if we are to avoid unnecessary 
disruptions in the orderly expansion of the 
program. If, in January, there is no firm as- 
surance that the program funds will be avail- 
able after June 30, 1967, we are certain that 
many localities will then hesitate to come 
into the program. As well, the lack of appro- 
priation authorities could present problems 
in the processing of our 1968 budget requests 
through the Appropriation Committees. 

We have carefully reviewed all of the pro- 
visions of the Food Stamp Act and conclude 
that this is the only amendment that is 
necessary at this time. As sponsor of the 
Food Stamp Bill, you know the provisions of 
the Act are flexible enough to meet special 
local problems and situations. As we and 
the States gain additional operating experi- 
ence, this flexibility permits revisions and 
adjustments in program procedures where 
they appear to be necessary. 

The Food Stamp Program continues to re- 
ceive widespread support and approval. We 
want, therefore, to obtain the firm legislative 
base needed for continuing, orderly and pro- 
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gressive expansion in the latter part of fiscal 
1967 and subsequent years. 
Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN. 


There was not sufficient time in the 
legislative schedule of the Congress last 
year, Mr. Speaker, to take up the food 
stamp bill before adjournment. Hence, 
I reintroduced the bill again this year, 
after again obtaining assurances from 
the Department of Agriculture that no 
changes other than in the language on 
appropriations would be necessary. 

EARLY DIFFICULTIES IN PILOT PROJECTS 


Mr. Speaker, we have had the food 
stamp program in operation in my city 
of St. Louis since January 2, 1963— 
initially as one of the early experimental 
pilot projects which gave to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to the Congress 
sufficient data and experience to justify 
passage of the law in 1964 establishing 
authority for a nationwide program. 
From a modest beginning of pilot proj- 
ects—costing altogether about $25 mil- 
lion a year—the food stamp program 
has grown to a level approaching 10 
times that amount. The 1968 budget 
calls for $250 million. 

I am frank to say that in the early 
stages of the pilot project in St. Louis, 
the food stamp plan was a continuing 
battleground over the regulations and 
the food stamp purchase requirements. 
Recipients must buy the food stamps 
each month, or semimonthly, out of that 
percentage of their net income which 
they would normally be expected to 
spend for food. 

Many families which had received free 
surplus food under the direct distribu- 
tion program previously in effect did not 
join up for the food stamp program, at 
least at first. There were various rea- 
sons, One was that the certification of 
eligibles for the free food had been so 
lax—as it has been in most areas—that 
thousands of families which had been 
receiving free surplus food just were not 
eligible for the much more strictly ad- 
ministered food stamp program and 
knew it, and never bothered to apply. 
Another important reason was the feel- 
ing on the part of many eligible families 
that while free food was fine—allowing 
them to use their limited incomes for 
other purposes—if they had to pay a 
specified percentage of their income each 
month for foodstamps, a good diet just 
was not worth it to them. The fact is 
that the original purchase requirements 
were so high, in many cases, compared 
to the actual amount poor people in St. 
Louis were spending for food, that it was 
just impossible for many families which 
wanted to do so to participate. To give 
just one illustration, families on public 
assistance receiving $65 a month, and 
paying the minimum of $47 a month 
for rent in a public housing unit, were 
nevertheless being called upon to spend 
$20 a month for food stamps. How 
could they? 

PROGRAM NOW A SUCCESS 


Eventually, these bureaucratic prob- 
lems were overcome, through congres- 
sional intervention, newspaper and 
radio-TV interest, and the expanding 
awareness of welfare officials and De- 
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partment of Agriculture specialists to 
the legitimacy of public complaints. 

On the whole, the food stamp program 
in St. Louis, and in most of the hundreds 
of other cities and counties in which 
it is operating, has been a resounding 
success. The people who participate 
are deeply grateful for it and want it to 
continue; the stores find it workable and 
profitable to them; and the local author- 
ities overwhelmingly prefer it to the pro- 
gram it replaces of direct distribution of 
surplus food to the needy, particularly 
since the food stamp program is singu- 
larly free of the cheating and abuses 
which so often have characterized the 
free food giveaway program. More than 
half the Members of the House have food 
stamp projects operating in their 
districts. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH FOOD 

STAMP PLANS ARE IN OPERATION 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is a list of all 
of the food stamp projects now in opera- 
tion, including the date on which they 
were begun and the congressional dis- 
trict or districts in which each is located: 
[From U.S. Department of Agriculture Con- 

sumer and Marketing Service, Washington, 

D.C.] 


Foop Stamp PROJECTS AND DATE OF OPERA- 
TION AS OF FEBRUARY 1967 


ALABAMA (3) 


Rep. Nichols (4th District); Rep. Selden 
(5th District); Rep.: Buchanan (6th Dis- 
trict), Jefferson County, March 11, 1963. 

Rep. Selden (5th District), Greene County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Bevill (7th District), Walker County, 
May 6, 1963. 

ALASKA (1) 

Rep. Pollock (At Large): Nome Area, De- 
cember 1, 1965, Brevig Mission, City.of Nome, 
City of Teller). 

ARKANSAS (21) 

Rep. Gathings (1st District): Craighead 
County, November 15, 1966; Crittenden 
County, May 4, 1966; Cross County, February 
8 1967; Lee County, November 16, 1966; Mis- 
sissippi County, May 3, 1966; Monroe County, 
November 5, 1965; Phillips County, May 4, 
1965; Poinsett County, February 7, 1967; St. 
Francis County, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Mills (2d District): Arkansas County, 
April 5, 1966; Conway County, November 3, 
1965; Faulkner County, November 5, 1965; 
*Independence County, April 2, 1963; Izard 
County, December 22, 1966; Lonoke County, 
December 1, 1965; Perry County, November 2, 
1965; Prairie County, December 2, 1965; 
Pulaski County, March 2, 1965. 

Rep. Pryor (4th District): Bradley County 
November 17, 1966; Jefferson County, Decem- 
ber 20, 1966; Lincoln County, December 22, 
1966. 

CALIFORNIA (4) 


Rep. Clausen (ist District); 
County, 3/1/63. 

Rep. Burton (5th District); San Francisco 
County, 9/1/66. 

Rep. Mailliard (6th District); San Fran- 
cisco County, 9/1/66. 

Rep. Waldie (14th District); Contra Costa 
County, 12/1/65. 

Rep. (17th District), Rep. Holifield 
(19th District), Rep. Smith (20th District), 
Rep. Hawkins (21st District), Rep. Corman 
(22nd District), Rep. Clawson (231d Dis- 
trict), Rep. Lipscomb (24th District), Rep. 
Wiggins (25th District), Rep. Rees (26th 
District), Rep. Reinecke (27th District), Rep. 
Bell (28th District), Rep. Brown (29th Dis- 
trict), Rep. Roybal (30th District), Rep. 


*Humboldt 


See footnotes at end of speech. 
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Wilson (31st District), Rep. Hosmer (32nd 
District); Los Angeles County, 12/16/65, 


COLORADO (26) 


Rep. Rogers (1st District); Denver County, 
3/2/65. 

Rep. Brotzman (2nd District): Adams 
County, 5/4/65, Arapahoe County, 2/1/66, 
Boulder County, 12/16/66, Clear Creek 
County, 5/6/65, Gilpin County, 5/7/65, Jef- 
ferson County, 5/5/65. 

Rep. Evans (3rd District); Bent County, 
2/8/67, Costilla County, 5/4/66, Crawley 
County, 12/20/66, Custer County, 1/4/67, El- 
bert County, 12/5/66, Huerfano County, 12/ 
1/65, Las Animas County, 12/2/65, Otero 
County, 12/9/66, Prowers County, 2/10/67, 
Pueblo County, 12/7/65, Washington County, 
2/7/67. 

Rep. Aspinall (4th District): Alamosa 
County, 5/3/66, Conejos County, 5/5/66, 
Larimer County, 1/11/67, Logan County, 2/ 
2/67, Mesa County, 1/6/67, Mineral County, 
6/7/66 , Phillips County, 2/2/67, Rio Grande 
County, 11/2/65, Weld County, 1/12/67. 


CONNECTICUT (1) 


Rep. Monagan (5th District): 
District, June 1, 1965. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (1) 


July 1, 1965; 

GEORGIA (18) 

Rep. Hagan (ist District): Burke County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. O'Neal (2nd District): Mitchell 
County, April 1, 1966, Thomas County, May 
2, 1966. 

Rep. Brinkley (8rd District): Houston 
County, January 3, 1967, Pulaski County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Flynt (6th District): 
November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Stuckey (8th District): Charlton 
County, May 2, 1966, Clinch County, May 2, 
1966, Echols County, May 2, 1966, Lowndes 
County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Landrum (9th District): Hall County, 
July 1, 1965, Lumpkin County, October 1, 
1965, Rabun County, April 1, 1965, Stephens 
County, April 1, 1965. 

Rep. Stephens (10th District): Hancock 
County, January 5, 1967, Richmond County, 
January 5, 1967, Taliaferro County, January 
3, 1967, Washington County, January 3, 1967. 

HAWAI (3) 

Rep. Matsunaga (AL). 

Rep. Mink (AL): Honolulu County, April 
12, 1966, Kauai County, November 1, 1966, 
Maui County, November 2, 1966. 


ILLINOIS (53) 


Rep. Dawson (1st District), Rep. O'Hara 
(2nd District), Rep. Murphy (8rd District), 
Rep. Derwinski (4th District), Rep. Kluczyn- 
ski (5th District), Rep. Ronan (6th District), 
Rep. Annunzio (7th District), Rep. Rosten- 
kowski (8th District), Rep. Yates (9th Dis- 
trict), Rep. Collier (10th District), Rep. 
Pucinski (llth District), Rep. Rumsfeld 
(18th District): Cook County, April 1, 1965. 

Rep. Arends (17th District): Iroquois 
County, February 10, 1967, Vermilion County, 
February 27, 1967. 

Rep. Findley (20th District): Calhoun 
County, January 5, 1967, Greene County, Jan- 
uary 10, 1967, Jersey County, January 12, 
1967. 

Rep. Gray (2ist District): Alexander 
County, May 3, 1966, Edwards County, Jan- 
uary 10, 1967, *Franklin County, July 10, 
1961, Gallatin County, June 8, 1966, Hamil- 
ton County, June 9, 1966, Hardin County, 
June 10, 1966, Jackson County, May 11, 1966, 
Jefferson County, May 11, 1966, Johnson 
County, May 11, 1966, Massac County, May 
17, 1966, Monroe County, January 19, 1967, 
Perry County, January 19, 1967, Pope County, 
May 20, 1966, Pulaski County, May 23, 1966, 
Randolph County, January 23, 1967, Saline 
County, December 21, 1965, Union County, 


Waterbury 


Bibb County, 
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May 25, 1966, Wabash County, January 26, 
1967, Washington County, January 27, 1967, 
Wayne County, January 27, 1967, White 
County, May 27, 1966, Williamson County, 
December 28, 1965. 

Rep. Springer (22nd District): Champaign 
County, 2/6/67, Clark County, 2/6/67, Coles 
County, 2/6/67, Cumberland County, 2/6/67, 
De Witt County, 2/7/67, Douglas County, 
2/7/67, Edgar County, 2/8/67, Macon County, 
2/15/67, Moultrie County, 2/20/67, Piatt 
County, 2/20/67. S 

Rep. Shipley (23rd District): Bond 
County, 1/4/67, Clay County, 1/6/67, Clinton 
County, 1/6/67, Crawford County, 1/6/67, 

County, 2/8/67, Fayette County, 
1/10/67, Jasper County, 1/12/67, Lawrence 
County, 1/16/67, Macoupin County, 1/17/67, 
Madison County, 12/16/65, Marion County, 
1/18/67, Montgomery County, 1/19/67, Rich- 


land County, 1/23/67, Shelby County, 
2/24/67. 
Rep. Price (24th District): Madison 


County, 12/16/65, St. Clair County, 12/3/65. 
INDIANA (17) 
Rep. Madden (ist District), Rep. Halleck 
(2nd District): Lake County, 6/1/66, 
Rep. Roush (5th District): Madison 
County, 1/8/67. 


Rep. Bray (6th District): Marion County, 


5/2/66. 

Rep. Myers (7th District); Putnam 
County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Zion (8th District): Floyd County, 


May 2, 1966; Gibson County, November 1, 
1965; Harrison County, March 1, 1965; Knox 
County, May 2, 1966; Perry County, March 1, 
1965; Pike County, November 1, 1965; Posey 
County, April 1, 1965; Spencer County, 
March 1, 1965; Vanderburgh County, April 1, 
1963; Warrick County, November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Hamilton (9th District): Bartholo- 
mew County, December 1, 1966; Switzerland 
County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Roudebush (10th District): Marion 
County, May 2, 1966; Tipton County, Decem- 


ber 1, 1966. 
Rep. Jacobs (lith District): Marion 
County, May 2, 1966, 


IOWA (42) 


Rep. Schwengel (ist District): Des Moines 
County, January 9, 1967; Henry County, Jan- 
uary 13, 1967; Johnson County, December 6, 
1966; Lee County, January 11, 1967; Scott 
County, December 5, 1966; Van Buren 
County, April 5, 1966; Washington County, 
January 10, 1967. 

Rep. Culver (2nd District): 
County, April 1, 1966. 

Rep. Gross (3rd District): Butler County, 
December 19, 1966; Cerro Gordo County, De- 
cember 15, 1966; Franklin County, December 
5, 1966; Grundy County, December 14, 1966; 
Hamilton County, December 5, 1966; Hardin 
County, February 6, 1967. 

Rep. Kyl (4th District): Appanoose Coun- 
ty, December 6, 1965, Benton County, Janu- 
ary 9, 1967, Clarke County, November 7, 1966, 
Davis County, November 7, 1966, Decatur 
County, April 6, 1966, Jasper County, Decem- 
ber 12, 1966, Lucas County, December 2, 1965, 
Marshall County, December 5, 1966, Tama 
County, January 10, 1967, Union County, 
January 17, 1967, Wapello County, November 
7, 1966, Warren County, January 3, 1967, 
Wayne County, December 6, 1965. 

Rep. Mayne (6th District): Calhoun Coun- 
ty, November 7, 1966, Ida County, November 
8, 1966, O’Brien County, April 4, 1966, Plym- 
outh County, November 15, 1966, Sioux 
County, November 9, 1966, Woodbury Coun- 
ty, April 4, 1966. 

Rep. Scherle (7th District): Adams Coun- 
ty, January 5, 1967, Dallas County, December 
12, 1966, Greene County, December 6, 1966, 
Guthrie County, December 5, 1966, Harrison 
County, January 4, 1967, Madison County, 
December 5, 1966, Monona County, Novem- 
ber 9, 1966, Pottawattamie County, February 
6, 1967, Taylor County, January 5, 1967. 


Dubuque 
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KANSAS (6) 

Rep. Skubita: (5th District): Bourbon 
County, May 4. 1986, Cherokee County, 
May 6, 1965, Crawford County, April 1, 1965, 
Labette County, April 5, 1966, Wilson Coun- 
ty, December 2, 1966; 

KENTUCKY (44) 
Rep. Stubblefield (ist District): Logan 


County, 12/1/66, Muhlenberg County, 
12/1/66, Todd County, 12/1/66. 0 

Rep. Natcher (2nd District): Simpson 
County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Cowger (ard District): Jefferson 
County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Snyder (4th. District): Campbell 


County, 12/1/66, Jefferson County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Carter (5th District): Adair County, 
12/1/66, Bell County, 3/7/66, Casey County, 
11/1/66, Clay. County, March 7, 1966, Clin- 
ton County, November 1, 1966, Cumberland 
County, December 1, 1966, Estill County, 
November 1, 1966, Harlan County, November 
8, 1965, Jackson County, May 2, 1966, Knox 
County, May 2, 1966, Laurel County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, Leslie County, March 1, 1965, 
Lincoln County, November 1, 1966, McCreary 
County, December 1, 1966, Owsley County, 
February 1, 1965, Pulaski County, December 
1, 1966, Rockcastle County, May 2, 1966, 
Russell County, November 1, 1966, Wayne 
County, November 7, 1966, Whitley County, 
December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Watts (6th District): Clark County, 
November 1, 1966, Montgomery County, 
November 1, 1966. 

Rep. Perkins (7th District): Bath County, 
November 1, 1966; Breathitt County, Febru- 
ary 1, 1965; Carter County, November 1, 1966; 
Elliott County, April 1, 1966; *Floyd County, 
June 1, 1961; Johnson County, February 1, 
1965; *Knott County, December 3, 1962; Lee 
County, October 4, 1965; Letcher County, 
March 1, 1965; Magoffin County, March 1, 
1965; Martin County, February 1, 1965; 
Menifee County, March 7, 1966; Morgan 
County, October 4, 1965; *Perry County, 
March 4, 1963; Pike County, November 8, 
1965; Wolfe County, October 4, 1965. 


LOUISIANA (22) 


Rep. Boggs (2nd District): St. James Par- 
ish, March 1, 1966; St, John the Baptist 
Parish, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Willis (3rd District): Assumption 
Parish, November 2, 1965; Iberia Parish, May 
8, 1966; Lafayette Parish, December 1, 1965; 
St. Martin Parish, May 4, 1965; Vermilion 
Parish, May 4, 1965. 

Rep. Waggonner (4th, District): Red River 
Parish, January 10, 1967. 

Rep. Passman (5th District): Caldwell 
Parish, April 5, 1966; Franklin Parish, De- 
cember 7, 1966; Richland Parish, December 
7, 1966. 

Rep. Rarick (6th. District): East Baton 
Rouge Parish, January 11, 1967; Iberville 
Parish, April 6, 1966; Pointe Coupee Parish, 
March 4. 1965. i 

Rep: Edwards (7th District): Acadia Parish 
February 2, 1965, Calcasieu Parish, December 
1, 1965, *Evahgeline Parish, January 7, 1963, 
Jefferson Davis Parish; May 4, 1966, St. 
Landry Parish, March 2, 1965. Í 

Rep. Long (8th District): *Avoyelles Parish, 
March 1, 1963, Natchitoches Parish; April 6, 
1965, Winn Parish, April 6, 196565. 

hla i MAINE (1) 5 : 
Rep. Hathaway (and District); , Andro- 
scoggin County, June 17, 1966. 

MARYLAND (10) i 

Rep. Morton (ist District): Anne Arundel 
County; February 7, 1966, Caroline’ County, 
January 12, 1967, Dorchester County, July 12, 
1965, Queen Annes County, November 16, 
1965, Talbot County, October 13, 1966. 
Rep. Garmatz (8rd'District) : Anne Arundel 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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County, February 7, 1966, Baltimore County, 
July 11, 1966. i 

Rep. Fallon, (4th District): 
County, July 11, 1966. 

Rep. Machen (5th District): Charles 
County, December 12, 1966, Prince Georges 
County, February 14, 1967. 

Rep. Mathias (6th District): Allegany 
County, June 7, 1966, Garrett County, June 
10, 1966. 

Rep., Friedel (7th District): 
County, July 11, 1966. 

Rep. Gude (8th District); Anne Arundel 
County, February 7, 1966: 


MICHIGAN (6) : 
Rep. Conyers (1st District), Rep. Esch (2nd 


Baltimore 


Baltimore 


District)? Wayne County, 7/1/65" 


Rep. Harvey 
County, 12/1/65. 

Rep. Ruppe’ (11th District): Gogebic 
County; “6/17/65, Houghton County, 6/3/65. 

Rep, O'Hara (12th District): Macomb 
County, 12/1/65, Wayne County, 7/1/65. 

Rep. Diggs (13th District) , Rep. Nedzi (14th 
District), Rep. William Ford (15th District), 
Rep. Dingell (16th District), Rep. Griffiths 
(17th District) Wayne County, July 1, 1965. 

Rep. Broomfield (18th District): Oakland 
County, December 1, 1965. 

Rep. McDonald (19th District): Oakland 
County, December 1, 1965. Wayne County, 
July 1, 1968. 

MINNESOTA (29) 


Rep. Quie (1st District): Dakota County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Nelsen (2nd District): 
County, January 4, 1967. 

Rep. MacGregor (3rd District): Anoka 
County, January 3, 1967, Hennepin County, 
August 2, 1966. 

Rep. Karth (4th District): Ramsey County, 
July 1, 1965, Washington County, January 5, 
1967. 

Rep, Fraser (5th District): Ramsey County, 
July 1, 1965. 

Rep. Zwach (6th District): Benton County, 
January 4, 1967, Big Stone County, June 2, 
1966, Chippewa County, December 2, 1966, 
Crow Wing County, June 1, 1966, Kandiyohi 
County, May 2, 1966, Lac qui Parle County, 
May 2, 1966, Renville County, January 4, 1967, 
Stearns County, January 3, 1966, Swift 
County, June 2, 1966, Wright. County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967. 

Rep. Langen (7th District) : Becker County, 
May 2, 1966, Beltrami County, December 1, 
1965, Hubbard County, May 2, 1966, Otter 
Tail County, January 6, 1967, Polk County, 
January 6, 1967, Roseatt’ County, January 9, 
1967. 

Rep. Blatnik (8th District) : Aitkin County, 
December 5, 1965, Carlton County, March 4, 
1963, *Itasca County, June 7, 1961, Koochi- 
ching County, April 1, 1965, Lake County, 
April 1, 1965, Pine County, December 5, 1966, 
*St. Louis County, June 5, 1961. 


MISSISSIPPI (20) 


Rep. Abernethy (ist District): Attala 
County, January 3, 1967, Chickasaw County, 


(8th District): St. Clair 


Pipestone 


September 1, 1965, Clay County, July 5, 1966, 


Leflore County, February 1, 1967, Lowndes 
County, September 1, 1965. 

Rep. Whitten (and District): Coahoma 
County, November 1, 1965, De Soto County, 
February 1, 1967, Lee County, January 3, 
1967, Panola County, January 3, 1967, Quit- 
man Oounty. February 1, 1967, Tallahatchie 
County, February 1, 1967, Yalobusha County, 
February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Williams (8rd District): Pike County, 
mega 3, 1967, Warren County. February 1, 
1 ~ 

Rep. Montgomery (4th District) ; Madison 
County, October 1, 1965, Yazoo County, Jan- 


ary 3, 1967. 


Rep. Colmer (5th District): Forrest 
County, April 4, 1966, Harrison County, July 
1, 1965, Jones County, July 1, 1965, Marion 
County, January 3, 1967. 
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MISSOURI. (1) 

Rep. Karsten (ist District), Rep. Curtis 
(and District), Rep. Sullivan (ard District): 
*City of St. Louis, January 2, 1968. 

MONTANAS (3) 

Rep; Olsen (ist District): 
County, April 1. 1966, 
June 1, 1961. j 1 j 

Rep. Battin) (2nd District): Cascade 
County, December 1. 1965. 
f NEBRASKA (22) 

Rep. Denney (ist District); C 
County, February, 7. 1967, Dakota County. 
February 7, 1967, Gage County, December 7, 
1966, Lancaster County, June 1, 1965, Nemaha 
County, November 1, 1966, Saunders County, 
en 1, 1965, York County, November 1, 

Rep. Cunningham (and District): Doug- 
las County, January 3, 1967, Sarpy County, 
April 4, 1966. 

Rep. Martin (3rd District) : Banner County, 
May 2, 1966. Boone County, December 7, 
1966, Boyd County, February 15, 1967, Buffalo 
County, December 5, 1966, Clay County, Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, Custer County, November 1, 
1966, Franklin County, January 13, 1967, Hall 
County, Decembér 5, 1966, Holt County, De- 
cember 29, 1966, Keith County; November 1, 
1966, Morrill County, June 1, 1966, Rock 
County, February 28, 1967, Scotts Bluff 
County, May 2, 1966,5 Sheridan County, 
May 2, 1966. 


Deer Lodge 
*Silver Bow County, 


NEW JERSEY (4) 


Rep. Hunt (1st District): Camden County, 
February 1, 1967. f 


Rep, Sandman (2nd District): Salem 
County, December 1, 1966. 

25 Thompson (4th District): Mercer 
County, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Widnall (Ith District): Bergen 


County, February 1, 1967. 
NEW MEXICO. (17) 

Rep. Morris (AL), Rep. Walker (AL): 
Chaves County, April 1, 1966, Colfax County, 
December 1, 1965, Curry County, June 1, 
1966, Eddy County, May 2, 1966, Guadalupe 
County, February 1, 1967, Harding County, 
November 2, 1965, Lea County, May 2, 1966, 
*Mora County, June 3, 1963, Quay County, 
November 2, 1965, Rio Arriba County, March 
2, 1965, Roosevelt County, June 1,.1966, San- 
doval- County, April 1, 1965, *San Miguel 
County, June 5, 1961, *Santa Fe County, 
June 3, 1963, Taos County, March 3, 1965, 
Torrance County, February 1, 1967, Union 
County, December 1, 1965. 


NEW YORK (1) 


Rep. McCarthy (89th District), Rep. Dulski 
(Aist District): Erie County Welfare District, 
February 1, 1966. 

NORTH CAROLINA (22) 

Rep. Jones (ist District); Bertie County, 
November 1, 1965; Chowan County, Novem- 
ber 1, 1965; Dare County, November 15, 1965; 
Martin County, March 1, 1965; Northampton 
County, March 1, 1965. 

Rep. Fountain (and District): Franklin 
County, March 4, 1966; Granville County, 
April 1. 1966; Halifax County, March 1, 1965. 

Rep. Henderson (3rd District): Harnett 
County, January 3, 1967; Lee County, April 
1, 1966. 

Rep, Gardner (4th District): Chatham 
County, May 16, 1966; Moore County, April 
1, 1966; »Nash County, November 1, 1962; 


Orange County, May 2, 1966. 


Rep) Galifianakis (5th: District): Durham 
County, December 1, 1966; Forsyth County, 
March 1, 1965; Person County, May 2,11966. 

Rep. Lennon (7th District): New Hanover 
County, December 1, 1966; Scotland County, 
December 1, 1966. i 

Rep. Broyhill (9th District): Cabarrus 
County, December 12, 1966; Surry County, 
March 1, 1965, 


March 14, 1967 


Rep. Whitener (10th District): 
County, January 3, 1967. 


NORTH DAKOTA (1) 


Rep. Kleppe (2nd District): Morton Coun- 
ty, December 1, 1966. ” 
OHIO (33) 

Rep. Taft (1st District) Rep. Clancy (2nd 
District): Hamilton County, 4/1/65. 

Rep. Whalen (3rd District): Montgomery 
County, 6/1/66. 

Rep. McCulloch (4th District): Allen Coun- 
ty, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Harsha (6th District): Clermont 
County, 12/1/65, Scioto County, 6/3/66. 

Rep. Brown (7th District): Clark County, 
12/1/66. 

Rep. Betts (8th District): Richland Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66. 

Rep. Ashley (9th District): 
ty, 12/3/62. 

Rep. Miller (10th District): Athens Gennes 
ty, 11/1/66, Lawrence County, 11/1/66, Mor- 
gan County, 11/1/66, Washington County, 
1/3/67. 

Rep. Stanton (Iith District): Lake Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66, Summit County, 5/2/66. 

Rep. Devine (12th District): Franklin 
County, 1/3/66. 

Rep. Mosher (13th District) : Lorain Coun- 
ty, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Ayres (14th District): Summit Coun- 
ty, 5/2/66, — 

Rep. Wylie (15th District) : Franklin Coun- 
ty, 1/3/66. 

Rep. Bow (16th District): Carroll County, 
February 1, 1967, Mahoning County, May 2, 
1966, Stark County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Ashbrook (17th District): Ashland 
County, January 3, 1967, Coshocton County, 
February 1, 1967, Guernsey County, February 
6, 1967, Holmes County, December 1, 1966, 
Knox County, February 1, 1967, Wayne 
County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Hays (18th District): Belmont 
County, February 1, 1967, Columbiana 
County, December 1, 1966, Harrison County, 
December 1, 1966, Monroe County, February 
1, 1967, Jefferson County, December 1, 1966, 
Tuscarawas County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Kirwan (19th District): Trumbull 
County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Feighan (20th District), Rep. Vanik 
(21st District), Rep. Bolton (22nd District), 
Rep, Minshall (231d District): *Cuyahoga 
County, May 1. 1963. 

Rep. Lukens (24th District): Montgomery 
County, June 1, 1966. . 


OREGON (1) 


Rep. Green (8rd District): 
County, December 3, 1962. 


PENNSYLVANIA (29) 


Rep. Barrett (ist District), Rep. Nix (2nd 
District), Rep. Byrne (3rd District), Rep. Eil- 
berg (4th District), Rep. Green (5th Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. McDade (10th District): 
County, June 1, 1966, Lackawanna County, 
April 1, 1966, Sullivan County, January 3, 
1967, Susquehanna County, January 3, 1967, 
Tioga County, June 1,1966, Wyoming County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Flood (11th District): “Luzerne Coun- 
ty, October 1, 1962. 

Rep. Whalley (12th District) : Blair Coun- 
ty, February 1, 1967, Huntingdon County, 
April 1, 1966, Mifflin County, June 1, 1966, 
Somerset County, May 3, 1965. 

Rep. Moorhead (14th District): Allegheny 
County, April 1, 1965.“ 


Cleveland 


*Lucas oun- 


*Multnomah 


Rep. Schneebeli (17th District): Dauphin 


County, January 3, 1967, Northumberland 
County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Corbett (18th District), Rep. Holland 
Neen District): Allegheny County, April 1, 
- Rep. Saylor (22nd District): Armstrong 
County, February 1, 1967, *Cambria douis. 
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March 1, 1963, Clarion County, February 1, 
1967, Indiana County, May 3, 1965, Jeferson 
County, February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Johnson (23rd District): Clearfield 
County, May 3, 1965, Clinton County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967, McKean County, June 1, 1966, 
Potter County, June 1, 1966, Venango County, 
February 1, 1967. 


Rep. Vigorito (24th District): Crawford 
County, February 1, 1967. 
Rep. Morgan (26th District): *Fayette 


County, June 1, 1961, Greene County, May 3, 
1965, Washington County, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Fulton (27th District): Allegheny 
County, April 1, 1965.“ 

RHODE ISLAND (4) 

Rep. St Germain (ist District): City of 
Central Falls, September 1. 1966, City of 
Pawtucket, September 1, 1966, City of Provi- 
dence, November 16, 1965, City of Woon- 
socket, September 1, 1966. 

Rep. Fogarty (2nd District) : City of Provi- 
dence, November 16, 1965. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (8) 


Rep. Rivers (ist District): 
County, February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Dorn (3rd District) : Edgefield County, 
November 15, 1966, McCormick County, 
March 15, 1966. 

Rep. Gettys (5th District): Cherokee 
County, January 4, 1966, York County, De- 
cember 13, 1965. 

Rep. McMillan (6th District): Dillon 
County, June 1, 1965, Lee County, April 1, 
1966, Williamsburg County, April 1, 1966. 


TENNESSEE (38) 


Rep. Quillen (1st District): Cocke County, 
November 1, 1966, Hancock County, April 7, 
1966, Sevier County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Duncan (2nd District): Anderson 
County, May 2, 1966, Campbell County, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965, Claiborne County, February 1, 
1965, Knox County, December 1, 1966, 
Morgan County, November 1, 1966, Scott 
County, February 1, 1965. 

Rep. Brock (3rd District) : Bledsoe County, 
November 1, 1966, *Grundy County, June 10, 
1963, *Hamilton County, June 10, 1963, 
*Marion County, June 10, 1963, Meigs 
County, November 1, 1966, *Sequatchie 
County, June 10, 1963. 

Rep. Evins (4th District): Cannon County, 
November 1, 1966, Fentress County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, Pickett County, November 1, 
1966, Rutherford County, November 1, 1966, 
Smith County, November 1, 1966, Wilson 
County, November 1, 1966. 

Rep. Anderson (6th District): Lawrence 
County, November 7, 1966, Macon County, 
November 1, 1966, Sumner County, Novem- 
ber 1, 1966, Trousdale County, November 1, 
1966. 

Rep. Blanton (7th District): Chester 
County, November “1, 1966, Fayette County, 
April 1, 1965, Hardeman County, May 17, 
1965, Hardin County, December 1, 1966, Mc- 
Nairy County, May 2, 1966, Shelby County, 
February 1, 1966. 

Rep. Everett (8th District): Dyer County, 
November 1, 1965; Haywood County, April 1, 
1965; Henry County, November 1, 1966; Lake 
County, May 2, 1966; Lauderdale County, 
November 1, 1965; Shelby County, February 
1, 1966; Tipton County, April 1, 1966; Weakley 
County, November 1, 1966. 

Rep. Kuykendall (9th District): 
County, February 1, 1966. 

TEXAS (2) 
Rep. Teague (6th District), Rep. Wright 
(12th District): Tarrant County, October 1, 
1965. 


Beaufort 


Shelby 


Rep. White (16th District): El Paso 
County, December 6, 1966. 
UTAH (20) 
Rep. Burton (ist District): Box Elder 


County, November 1, 1965; Cache County, 
December 1, 1965; Carbon County, June 2, 
1966; Davis County, January 3, 1966; Emery 
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County, June 2, 1966; Garfield County, No- 
vember 1, 1966; Kane County, November 1, 
1966; Morgan County, November 9, 1965; 
Piute County, November 1, 1965; Rich 
County, December 1, 1965; Sanpete County, 
December 1, 1966; Sevier County, January 3, 
1967; Utah County, June 1, 1966; Wayne 
County, January 3, 1967; Weber County, June 
1, 1965. 

Rep. Lloyd (2nd District): Beaver County, 
February 3, 1967; Iron County, February 7, 
1967; Juab County, December 1, 1966; Mil- 
lard County, December 1, 1966; Washington 
County, February 3, 1967. 


VERMONT (1) 


Rep. Stafford (AL): St. Albans Welfare 
District, November 1, 1965; Franklin County, 
Grand Isle County, Lamoille County. 

VIRGINIA (7) 

Rep. Downing (ist District): 
City, November 15, 1966. 

Rep. Hardy (2nd District): City of Nor- 
folk, April 11, 1966. 

Rep. Tuck (5th District): City of Danville, 
June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Wampler (9th District): City of 
Bristol, March 4, 1966; *Dickenson County, 
March 4, 1963; *Lee County, March 5, 1963; 
*Wise County, February 1, 1963. 


WASHINGTON (23) 


Rep. Meeds (2nd District) : Clallam County, 
December 1, 1966, Jefferson County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. 

Rep. Hansen (3rd District): Clark County, 
November 1, 1966, Cowlitz County, December 
1, 1966, *Grays Harbor County, September 
8, 1968, Lewis County, November 1, 1966, 
Mason County, December 1, 1966, Pacific 
County, November 1, 1965, Skamania County, 
November 1, 1966, Thurston County, Novem- 
ber 2, 1965, Wahkiakum County, December 
1, 1966. 

Rep. May (4th District) : Adams County, 
January 8, 1967, Asotin County, January 3, 
1967, Benton County, April 1, 1966, Columbia 
County, January 3, 1967, Franklin County, 
April 1, 1966, Garfield County, January 3, 
1967, Klickitat County, November 1, 1966, 
Walla Walla County, January 3, 1967, Whit- 
man County, January 3, 1967, Yakima 
County, April 1, 1966. 

Rep. Foley (5th District): Lincoln County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Hicks (6th District): Kitsap County, 
December 1, 1966. 


WEST VIRGINIA (40) 


Rep. Moore (Ist District): Braxton County, 
May 2, 1966, Calhoun County, January 3, 
1967, Doddridge County, January 3, 1967, 
Gilmer County, January 3, 1967, Harrison 
County, January 8, 1967, Lewis County Jan- 
uary 3, 1967, Marion County, January 3, 1967, 
Taylor County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Staggers (2nd District): Barbour 
County, January 3, 1967; Greenbrier County, 
May 2, 1966; Monongalia County, January 3, 
1967; Pendleton County, January 3, 1967; 
Pocahontas County, January 3, 1967; Preston 
County, January 3, 1967; Randolph County, 
January 3, 1967; Tucker County, January 3, 
1967; Upshur County, January 3, 1967; Web- 
ster County, November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Slack (3rd District): Boone County, 
October 1, 1965; Clay County, November 1, 
1965; Kanawha County, November 1, 1965; 
Nicholas County, May 2, 1966; Raleigh Coun- 
ty, October 1, 1965. 

Rep. Hechler (4th District): Cabell Coun- 
ty, January 3, 1967; Jackson County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967; Lincoln County, November 1, 
1965; *Logan County, November 1, 1962; 
Mason County, January 3, 1967; Putnam 
County, January 3, 1967; Roane County, Jan- 
uary 3, 1967; *Wayne County, November 1, 
1962; Wirt County, January 3, 1967; Wood 
County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Kee (5th District): Fayette County, 
October 1, 1965; *McDowell County, May 29, 
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1961; Mercer County, May 2, 1966; *Mingo 
County, November 1, 1962; Monroe County, 
May 2, 1966; Summers County, May 2, 1966; 
Wyoming County, May 2, 1966. 

WISCONSIN (18) 


Rep. Thomson (ard District): Crawford 
County, December 6, 1965; Grant County, 
December 1, 1965; Lafayette County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1965; Pepin County, May 2; 1966; Pierce 
County, May 2, 1966; Vernon County, De- 
cember 1, 1966. 

Rep. Zablocki (4th District): Rep. Reuss 
(5th District); Milwaukee County, January 
3, 1966. 

Rep. Laird (7th District); Langlade Coun- 
ty, March 1, 1965. t 

Rep. Byrnes (8th District); Door County, 
February 3, 1967; Kewaunee County, Febru- 
ary 1, 1967. 

Rep. Davis (9th District): Milwaukee 
County, January 3, 1966; Waukesha County, 
May 2, 1966, 

Rep. O’Konski (10th District): Burnett 
County, May 2, 1966; *Douglas County, No- 
vember 1, 1962; Dunn County, May 2, 1966; 
*Iron County, March 1, 1963; Price County, 
March 1, 1965; Rusk County, December 5, 
1966; St. Croix County, December 5, 1966. 

WYOMING (23) 

Rep. Harrison (AL): Albany County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967; Big Horn County, March 1, 1966; 
Campbell County, April 20, 1965; Carbon 
County, December 1, 1965; Converse County, 
December 1, 1966; Crook County, November 1, 
1966; Fremont County, April 20, 1965; Goshen 
County, December 1, 1966; Hot Springs 
County, November 1, 1966; Johnson County, 
April 20, 1965; Laramie County, January 3, 
1967; Lincoln County, April 20, 1965; Natrona 
County, November 1, 1965; Niobrara County, 
December 1, 1966; Park County, November 1, 
1966; Platte County, January 3, 1967; Sher- 
idan County, March 1, 1966; Sublette County, 
April 20, 1965; Sweetwater County, April 1, 
1966; Teton County, April 20, 1965; Uinta 
County, April 1, 1966; Washakie County, No- 
vember 1, 1966; Weston County, April 20, 
1965. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH NEW FOOD 
STAMP PROJECTS ARE TO START 


Next, Mr. Speaker, I submit a list of 
the areas, including congressional dis- 
tricts, in which new food stamp projects 
are to start in the near future: 

Foop STAMP PROGRAM—DESIGNATED AREAS 
Nor YET IN OPERATION AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 
1967 

ALABAMA 

Bullock County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Andrews. 

Dallas County: 4th District, 
tive Nichols. 

Lamar County: 7th District, 
tive Bevill. 


Representa- 
Representa- 


* ARKANSAS 

Boone County: 8rd District, 
tive Hammerschmidt. 

Dallas County: 4th District, 
tive Pryor. 

Drew County: 4th District, Representative 
Pryor. 

Greene County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Gathings. 

Johnson County: 8rd District, Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmidt. 

Marion County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt. 

Ouachita County. 
sentative Pryor. 

Saline County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 


Representa- 


Representa- 


4th District, Repre- 


CALIFORNIA 
Modoc County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 
Riverside County, 38th District, Repre- 
sentative Tunney. 


See footnotes at end of speech. 
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San Mateo County, 11th District, Repre- 
sentative Younger. i Steyn 

Santa Clara County: 9th District, Repre- 
sentative Edwards; 10th District, Represent- 
ative Gubser. i 

Sonoma County: ist District, Represent- 
ative Clausen. 


COLORADO 

Archuleta County, 4th District, Represent- 
ative Aspinall. 

Delta County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 

Dolores County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 

Garfield County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 


Gunnison County, 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Aspinall. 

Hinsdale County: 4th District, Represent- 
ative Aspinall: . 

Morgan County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 

Yuma County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Evans. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford Welfare District: 1st District, 
Representative Daddario; 6th District, Rep- 
resentative Meskill. 

Middletown Welfare District; 2nd District, 
Representative St.: Onge. , 

New Haven Welfare District: 3rd District, 
Representative Giaimo; 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Monagan, è 

GEORGIA 


Berrien County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Stuckey. 

Clay County: 2nd District, Representative 
O'Neal. 

Colquitt County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Coweta County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Flynt. 

Dougherty County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative O'Neal. 

Grady County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Greene County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Stephens, 

HAWAIL 

Hawaii County: At Large, Representative 

Matsunaga and Representative Mink. 


ILLINOIS 


Adams County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Brown County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley, 

Cass County: 20th District, Representative 
Findley. 

Christian County: 23rd District, Repre- 
sentative Shipley. 

Hancock County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley, y 

Logan County: 22nd District, Representa- 
tive Springer. 

Mason County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

McDonough County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley, j 

Menard County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. i 

Morgan County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Pike County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. ' 

Sangamon County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Schuyler County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley. 


Scott County: 20th District, Representa- 


tive Findley. 
INDIANA 


Daviess County: 7th District, Representa- 


tive Myers. 
Orange County: 9th District, Representa- 
tive Hamilton. 
IOWA 
Buena Vista County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 
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Clay County: 6th District, Representative 
Mayne. ` 
Dickinson County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. h N 
Emmet County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Mayne. 
Humboldt County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. . 
Jefferson County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Schwengel. ' 
Kossuth County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Mayne. ex 
Linn County: 2nd District, Representative 
Culver. 
Montgomery County: 7th District, Repre- 
sentative Scherle. 
Palo Alto County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 
Ringgold County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Kyl. 
Story County: 5th District, Representative 
Smith. 
KENTUCKY 
Allen County: 2nd District. Representa- 
tive Natcher. 
Butler County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. 
Fleming County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 
Grant County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Snyder. ^ 
Greenup County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 
‘Hickman County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. - 
Kenton County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Snyder. 
Powell County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Watts. 
Rowan County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 
Shelby County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Watts. 
LOUISIANA 
Allen Parish: 8th District, Representative 
Long. 
Beauregard Parish: 8th District, Repre- 
sentative Long. 
Cameron Parish: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Edwards. 
Concordia Parish: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Passman. 
Tensas Parish: 5th District, Representativ 
Passman. 4 j 
West Carroll Parish: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Passman. 
MAINE 
City of Bangor: 2nd District, Re 
tive Hathaway. y N 
City of Portland: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Kyros. 
City of Waterville: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Kyros. 
Washington County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Hathaway. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore City: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Garmatz; 4th District, Representative 
Fallon; 5th District, Representative Machen; 
7th District, Representative Friedel. 


> MASSACHUSETTS 
Areas to be specified. 
7 
_ MICHIGAN 


Berrien County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Hutchinson, a 

Crawford County: 10th District, Repre- 
sentative Cederberg. 

Gratiot County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Cederberg. 

Ingham County: 6th District, Representa- 


‘tive Chamberlain. 


Tron County: 11th District, Representative 
Ruppe. 
Jackson County: 6th’ District, Representa- 
tive Chamberlain. 

Kalamazoo County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Brown. 
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Kent County: 5th District, Representative 
Ford. 

Keweenaw County: llth District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. ; 

Lake County: 11th District, Representative 


Ruppe. 
Lapeer County: 7th District, Representa- 


tive Riegle. i 
Mackinac County: lith District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 
Midland County: 10th District, Repre- 
sentative Cederberg. 
Monroe County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Esch. 
Ontonagon County: 11th District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 
Van Buren County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Hutchinson. 
Washtenaw County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Esch. 
MINNESOTA 
Blue Earth County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Nelsen: 
Carver County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Nelsen. 
Cass County: 7th District, Representative 
Langen. 
Chisago County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Blatnik. 
Yellow Medicine County: 6th District, 
Representative Zwach. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bolivar County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 
Claiborne County: 3rd District, Represent- 
ative Williams. 
Covington County: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Colmer. 
Grenada County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 
Hinds County: 3rd District, Representative 
Williams. 
Holmes County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Montgomery. 
Jackson County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Colmer. 
Jefferson Davis County: 5th District, Rep- 
resentative Colmer. 
Lamar County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Colmer. 
Lawrence County: 5th District, Represent- 
ative Colmer. 
Lincoln County: 
tive Williams. 
Marshall County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 
Monroe County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 
Oktibbeha County: 1st District, pRepresent- 
ative Abernethy. 
Scott County: 4th District, e ente ties 
Montgomery. 
Sunflower County: 1st District, Represent- 
ative Abernethy. 
Tunica County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 
Washington County: Ist District, Repre- 
sentative Abernethy. 
NEBRASKA 
Antelope County: 3rd District, Representa- 


tive Martin. 

Arthur County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Butler County: Ist District, Representative 
Denney. 

Dawson County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Kearney County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Adams County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Cedar County: ist District, Representative 
Denney. 


3rd District, Representa- 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Sandman. 
Ocean County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Howard; 6th District, Representative 
Cahill. 
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Passaic County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Joelson. 

Union County: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Dwyer; 13th District, Representative 
Gallagher. ; 
NEW MEXICO 

DeBaca County, Lincoln County, Otero 
County: At Large, pepresantatives Morris and 
Walker. 

NEW YORK 

Cattaraugus County: 38th District, Repre- 
sentative Goodell, 

Chautauqua County, City of Jamestown: 
38th District, Representative Goodell. 

Clinton County: 30th District, Representa- 
tive King. 

Essex County: 30th District, Representa- 
tive King. ‘ 

Franklin County: 
sentative McEwen. 

Genesee County: 37th District, Represent- 
ative Conable. 

Monroe County: 36th District, Representa- 
tive Horton; 37th District, Representative 
Conable. 

Niagara County: 40th District, Representa- 
tive. Smith. 

Ontario County: 35th District, Representa- 
tive Stratton. 

Orleans County: 37th District, Representa- 
tive Conable. 

St. Lawrence County: 31st District, Rep- 
resentative McEwen, 

Wayne County; 36th District, Representa- 
tive Horton. 

Wyoming County: 37th District, Repre- 
sentative Conable. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Clay County: 11th District, Representative 
Taylor. 
Rowan County: 9th District, Representa- 
tive Broyhill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Cavalier County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Andrews. 
Emmons County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Kleppe. 
Oliver County: 2nd District, Representa. 
tive Kleppe. 
Pierce County: 
tive Andrews. 
Towner County: 
sentative Andrews. 
OHIO 
Muskingum County: 17th District; Rep- 
resentative Ashbrook. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver County: 25th District, Representa- 
tive Clark. 
Carbon County: 11th District, Representa- 
tive Flood. 
Columbia County: 11th District, Repre- 
sentative Flood. 
Erie County: 24th District, Representative 
Vigorito. 
Juniata County: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Whalley. 
Lawrence County: 25th District, Repre- 
sentative Clark. 
Lycoming County: 17th: District, Repre- 
sentative Schneebeli, 
Mercer County: 24th District, Representa- 
tive Vigorito. 
Montour County: 
sentative Schneebeli. ; 
Perry County: 12th District, Representa. 
tive Whalley. 
Wayne County: 10th District, Representa. 
tive McDade. 
Westmoreland County: 21st District, Rep- 
resentative Dent. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Dorn. 
Allendale County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Rivers. 
Jasper County: Ist District, Representative 
Rivers. 


31st District, Repre- 


lst District, Representa- 


Ist District, Repre- 


17th District, Repre- 
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Kershaw County; 5th District, Representa- 
tive Gettys. 
Laurens County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Ashmore. 
Union 8 5th District, Representa- 
tive Gettys. : 
TENNESSEE 
Clay County: 4th District, Representative 
Evins. t 
Coffee County: 4th District, Representative 
Evins. t i 
DeKalb County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins: 
Grainger County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Quillen. 
Hickman County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 
Jackson County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 
Loudon County: 3rd District, n 
tive Brock. 
McMinn County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Brock. 
Obion County: Sth District, Representative 
Everett. 
Overton County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 
Putnam County; 4th. District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 
Van Buren County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Evins. 
Wayne County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 
TEXAS 
Brewster County: 16th District, Represent- 
ative White. 
Culberson County: 
sentative White. 
Hudspeth County: 
sentative White. i 
Jeff Davis County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative White. 
Pecos County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive White. 
Presidio County: 16th District, Represent- 
ative White. 
Red River County: Ist District, Represent- 
ative Patman, 
Terrell County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive White. 


16th District, Repre- 
16th District; Repre- 


UTAH 


Duchesne County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Grand County: Ist District, Representative 
Burton. 

Summit County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Tooele County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Lloyd. 

Uintah County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Wasatch County: ist District, n 
tive Burton. 

VERMONT 

St. Johnsbury Welfare District (Caledonia, 
Essex and Orleans Counties): At Large, 
Representative Stafford. 

J- ‘WASHINGTON 

Chelan County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Douglas County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Ferry County: 5th District, Representative 
Foley. 
Saat County: am District, Representative 

y- 

Island County: ana District, Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Kittitas County; am District, Representa- 
tive May. 

Okanogan County: 5th District, - Repre- 
sentative Foley. 

Pend Oreille County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Foley. 2 

San Juan County: and District, Repre- 
sentative Meeds. Po 

Skagit County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Snohomish County: and District; Repre- 
sentative Meeds. 


Stevens County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 


Whatcom County: 2nd District, Repre- 

sentative Meeds. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Brooke County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Hancock County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Marshal County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Ohio County: ist District, Representative 
Moore. 

Pleasants County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Hechler. 

Ritchie County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Hechler. 

Tyler County: 4th District, Representative 
Hechler. 

Wetzel County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Laird. 

Forest County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Laird. 

Marinette County: 8th “District, Repre- 
sentative Byrnes. 

Oneida County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive O’Konski. 

Trempealeau County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Thomson. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH ADDI- 
“TIONAL FOOD STAMP PROJECTS ARE BEING 

ASKED 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I list below all of 
the areas in each congressional district 
seeking to be designated for. inclusion 
in the food stamp program, but whose 
chances for inclusion will depend upon 
the appropriation of substantially more 
funds than so far have been authorized 
for the program: 

REQUESTS FOR FOOD STAMP PROGRAM AS OF 
FEBRUARY 24, 1967 
ARKANSAS ` 
Chicot County: 4th District, Representa- 
or. 
Ao ET County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Logan County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt. 

Desha County: 4th’ District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Pope S 3rd District, Representative 
Hammerschmidt, 

Columbig County: 4th District, 
ative Pryor. 

Sharp County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Mills. 

Stone County: 2nd District, Representative 
Mills. 

Little River County: 8rd District, Repre- 

sentative Hammerschmidt. 

Crawford County: 3rd District, Represent- 

ative Hammerschmidt, 

Washington County: 8rd District, Repre- 

sentative Hammerschmidt. 

Randolph County: 2nd District, Represent- 

ative Mills. 
Lawrence County: ba District, Represent- 
ative Mills. 

Grant County: 4th District, Represents- 
tive Pryor. 

Union County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Jackson County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Gathings. 

Benton County: ard District, Representa- 

. tive Hammerschmidt. 

Sebastian County: 3rd District, Represent- 
ative Hammerschmidt. 

Miller County; 4th District, Representa- 


tive, Pryor. 
GEORGIA 


Carroll County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Flynt. 


Represent- 
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Chatham County: ist District, Represent- 
ative Hagan. 

White County: 9th District, Representa- 
tive Landrum. 

Banks County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Stephens. 

Whitfield County: 7th District, Represent- 
ative Davis. 

Taylor County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Brinkley. 

ILLINOIS 


Fulton County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Railsback. 

Knox County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Railsback. 

Peoria County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Tazewell County: 18th District, Represent- 
ative Michel. 

Woodford County: 
sentative Michel, 

Marshall County: 18th District, Represent- 
ative Michel. 

Stark County; 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Bureau County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Putnam County: 18th District, Represent- 
ative Michel. 

McLean County: 17th District, Represent- 
ative Arends. 

Warren County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Mercer County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Whiteside County: 19th District, Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

Rock Island County: 19th District, Repre- 
sentative Railsback. 

Henry County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Henderson County: 19th District, Repre- 
sentative Railsback. 

LaSalle County: 15th District, Represent- 
ative Reid. 

Will County: 14th District, Representative 
Erlenborn. 

Kankakee County: 17th District, Repre- 
sentative Arends. 

Kane County: 15th District, Representative 
Reid. 

Livingston County: 17th District, Repre- 
sentative Arends, 

Grundy County: 15th District, Represent- 
ative Reid. 

Ford County: 17th District, Representative 


18th District, Repre- 


Carroll County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson.. 

Jo Daviess County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative Anderson. 

Lee County: 16th District, Representative 
Anderson. 

McHenry County: 12th District, Represent- 
ative McClory. 

Winnebago County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative Anderson, 

Ogle County: 16th District, Representative 
Anderson. 

Stephenson County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative Anderson, 

Boone County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

DeKalb County: 2 District, Representa- 
tive Reid. 

Lake County: 12th District, Representative 
McClory. 

Du Page 1 5 14th District, Represent- 
ative Erlenborn. i 

Kendall County: 15th District, Represent- 
ative Reid. 

KANSAS 

Marion County: 4th District, Representa- 

tive Shriver. 
KENTUCKY 

McLean County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. 
“Metcalfe County: 5th District, Represent- 
ative Carter. 
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5th District, Representa- 


Orleans Parish: ist District, Representa- 
tive Hébert. 

Orleans Parish: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Boggs. 

St. Helena Parish: 6th District, Represent- 
ative Rarick. 

MARYLAND 

Frederick County: 6th District, Represent- 

ative Mathias. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

New Bedford: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Keith. 

Boston: 
O'Neill. 

Boston: 9th District, Representative Mo- 


8th District, Representative 
llth ` District, Representative 
Burke, 


Gloucester: 6th District, Representative 
Bates, 


Cambridge: 8th District, Representative 
O'Neill. 
Somerville: 8th District, Representative 
O'Neill. 
MINNESOTA 


Murray County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Nelsen, 
NEBRASKA 


Merrick County: 8rd District, Representa- 


tive Martin. 
Howard County: 8rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 


NEW JERSEY 
Warren County: 4th District, Representa- 


tive Thompson. 
13th District, Represent- 


Hudson County: 
ative Gallagher. 

14th District, Represent- 
NEW YORK 


Hudson County: 
ative Daniels, 
New York City: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Halpern. 
New York City: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Addabbo. 4 
New York City: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Rosenthal. 
New York City: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Celler. 
New York City: 11th District, Representa- 
tive Brasco. 
New York City: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Kelly. 
New York City: 13th District, Representa- 
tive Multer. 
14th District, Representa- 
15th District, Representa- 
16th District, Representa- 
17th District, Representa- 
18th District, Representa- 
19th District, Representa- 


New York City: 
tive Rooney. 
20th District, Representa- 


New York City: 
tive Carey. 

New York City: 
tive Murphy. 

New York City: 
tive Kupferman. 

New York City: 
tive Powell. 

New York City: 
tive Farbstein. 

New York City: 
tive Ryan. 

New York City: 21st District, Representa- 
eN vw Tork City 22nd 

ew Yor 2 District, Representa- 

tive Gilbert, 

New York City: 28rd District, Representa- 
tive Bingham. 

New York City: 24th District, Representa- 
tive Fino, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Guilford County: 6th District, Represent- 
ative Kornegay. 

Warren County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Fountain. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

sh County: Ist District, Representative 

Richland County: 1st District, Represent- 
ative Andrews. 
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OHIO 


Adams County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Harsha. 

Marion County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Betts. 

Miami County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive McCulloch, 

Huron County: 13th District, Representa- 
tive Mosher. 

Wood County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Latta. 

Erie County: 13th District, Representative 
Mosher. 

Crawford County: 8th District, Represent- 
ative Betts. 

Logan County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Brown. 

Medina County: 14th District, Represent- 
ative Ayres. 

Champaign County: 7th District, Repre- 
sentative Brown. 

Sandusky County: 13th District, Repre- 
sentative Mosher, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Union County: 17th District, Representa- 
tive Schneebeli. 

Snyder County: 17th District, Representa- 
ative Schneebeli. 

Adams County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Goodling. 

Monroe County: 15th District, Representa- 
tive Rooney. 

York County: 19th District, Representative 


g. 

Centre County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Northampton County: 15th District, Rep- 
resentative Rooney. 

Berks County: 6th District, Representative 
Rhodes. 

Butler County: 25th District, Representa- 
tive Clark. 

Delaware County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Williams. 

Elk County: 23rd District, Representative 
Johnson. 

Cameron County: 23rd District, Represent- 
ative Johnson. 

Franklin County: 12th District, Represent- 
ative Whalley. 

Lancaster County: 
sentative Eshleman. 

Pike County: 10th District, Representative 
McDade. 

Forest County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Warren County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson, 

Chester County: 9th District, Representa- 
tive Watkins. 

Cumberland County: 19th District, Rep- 
resentative 

Lebanon County: i6th District, Represent- 
ative Eshleman, 

Lehigh County: 8th and 15th Districts, 
Representatives Rooney and Biester. 

Bucks County: 8th District, Representative 
Biester. 

Montgomery County: 13th District, Repre- 
sentative Schweiker. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Marion County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive McMillan, 

Darlington County; 6th District, Repre- 
sentative McMillan. 


16th District, Repre- 


5 


Union County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Duncan, 

Bedford County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Roane County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Hawkins County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Quillen. 

Blount County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Duncan. 

Cumberland County; 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Evins. 
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Polk County: 8rd District, Representative 
Brock. 
TEXAS 
Dickens County: 13th District, Representa- 
tive Purcell. 
Garza County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Mahon. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Lloyd. 


WASHINGTON 
Pierce County: 6th District, Representative 
Hicks 


Spokane County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

King County: Ist District, Representative 
Pelly; 2nd District, Representative Meeds; 
6th District, Representative Hicks; 7th Dis- 
trict, Representative Adams. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mineral County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Berkeley County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Grant County: 2nd District, Representative 
Staggers. 

Hampshire County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Hardy County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. — 

Jefferson County: 
sentative Staggers. 

Morgan County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 


2nd District, Repre- 


WISCONSIN 

Sheboygan County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Steiger. 

Columbia County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Kastenmeier. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN WOULD HAVE TO BE CURTAILED 
IF H.R. 1318 DOES NOT BECOME LAW BEFORE 
JULY 1 
Mr. Speaker, all of the areas I have 

included in the three separate listings I 
have submitted to be printed as part of 
my remarks have a common interest in 
the passage of H.R. 1318 and in the ap- 
propriation thereafter of sufficient funds 
to finance these existing and proposed 
projects. 

If legislation is not passed this spring, 
some of the existing food stamp projects 
could be continued through the use of 
section 32 funds but they would be sub- 
ject to whatever regulations the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wished to impose 
without regard to the requirements of 
the food stamp law we passed in 1964. 
Under that law, we included such things 
as coffee, tea, and bananas, which was 
not true under the pilot programs prior 
to the passage of the 1964 act. The De- 
partment, in fact, could limit the pro- 
gram merely to food items in surplus, 
which would cut down drastically on the 
almost unlimited variety of foods now 
purchasable through food stamps. 

Furthermore, many of the existing 
projects would have to be dropped en- 
tirely and certainly no new ones could 
start. 


So, all in all, and in view of the success 
of the program, as attested to by so many 
Members of the House who are familiar 
with the projects operating in their own 
districts, I am sure there will be great 
interest among the Members in express- 
ing to the Committee on Agriculture 
their support for H.R. 1318 and in asking 
for early action to report and pass me 
bill as introduced, 
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HOW THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM OPERATES 
IN ST. LOUIS 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be help- 
ful to the Members in whose congres- 
sional districts the food stamp plan is 
soon to start to know the mechanics of 
how it operates, and, for that reason, I 
am giving some of the details of the pro- 
gram as it functions in the city of St. 
Louis. 

Eligibility is based on family size and 
income, and also on the family’s liquid 
assets, as shown in the following table: 
State of Missouri food stamp program— 

eligibility standards for nonassistance 

household 
TOTAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME AND LIQUID ASSET 1 
MAXIMUMS 


Number of 
ho 


rsons in 
old 


— 
S 
2 
s 


2 


oe uid conte are defined 1 Cash on te ia a 
le 3 
fog and Sass storks 


1. For families poate. of more than 10 
persons, add $40.00 for each additional per- 
son on monthly income; the maximum liquid 
assets cannot exceed $1500, 

2. The maximum as stated in the above 
Table will be applied only to the non-assist- 
ance households as defined in Item IV-C of 
the Plan of Operation; they will not be ap- 
plied to the assistance households as defined 
in Item IV-B of this Plan. 

8. Monthly income is defined as gross in- 
come exclusive of all mandatory deductions, 
such as Federal and State withholding taxes, 
City Earnings Tax, OASDI deductions, union 
dues, retirement or pension contribution, 
health insurance and hospitalization pay- 
ments. 

(a) Where income is received from self- 
employment or business enterprises, deduc- 
tions may be made for the cost of producing 
such income. 

TYPICAL PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS AND BONUS 
STAMPS ISSUED 


There is a definite schedule of stamp 
purchase requirements each month—or 
semimonthly—for each participating in- 
dividual or family, depending upon in- 
come and family size. Families already 
on some form of public assistance in 
Missouri are automatically eligible, and 
the stamp purchase: requirements for 
them are a little different from those for 
nonassistance households. 

The nonassistance households which 
apply must be screened by the welfare 
department to establish income eligibil- 
ity, and are periodically reexamined— 
every 3 months—to determine continued 
eligibility before recertification. 

Although the monthly or semimonthly 
purchase requirements change from fam- 
ily to family according to such special 
considerations as very high shelter costs, 
regular medical expenses, and so forth, 
the normal stamp purchase requirements - 
for a family of four would be as follows: 
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Missouri food stamp program Mel income basis of coupon issuance . 


4 PERSON HOUSEHOLD 
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Monthly net income | - ‘ 
Total 


$100 to 8109.99 


0 to'$19.99.. „ 88 644 
$20 to 10 42 
$30 to 14 — 
920 1% A 8 
$60 to 28 38 
$70 to 32 38 
$80 to 36 30. 
$90 to 36 


Purchase} Bonus 


Semimonthly 


Monthly net income 


SNS SNN 


Monthly * Semimonthly.- 


Total Purchase Bonus 


$44 $78 $22 $39 
48 82 A 41 
52 84 26 42 
56 86 28 43 
60 88 30 44 
64 90 32 45 
68 92 34 46 
72 96 36 48 
76 100 38 50 


SOME OTHER EXAMPLES 


For a single individual, or a two-person household the purchase requirements are as listed in the following table: 


Missouri food stamp program—Net income basis of coupon issuance 


I PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly 


Monthly net income |_ 


Semimonthly 
2 Monthly net income 


‘ZPERSON HOUSEHOLD | 


$4 $20 $24 
g 20 28 
12 18 30 
16 18 34 
18. 18 36 
20 18 38 


$2 $10 $12 . 
4 10 14 || $80 to 899.99 

6 9 15 $100 to $119.99 

8 * 91 * 175120 to $139.99. 

9 9 18 || $140 and over. 

0 9 19 


$24 $16 $40 $12 $8 $20 
28 16 4 14 8 22 
32 16 48 16 8 24 
36 14 50 18 7 25 
40 12 62 20 6 26 


And for a family of seven, this is the table which is used: 


‘Missouri food stamp program—Net imoorne basis of coupon 1 
7. PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly 


Monthly net income 


Total Purchase Bonus 


7 
Monthly net income 


Total 


Purchase Bonus 


Total Purchase Bonus Total 


Purchase Bonus 

0 to 839.99 — 814 $64 $78 
$40 to 849.99 20 62 82 
$50 to 859.99 24 62 86 
$60 to $69.99. _. 30 60 90 
$70 to $79.99 34 60 94 
$80 to $89.99. 40 58 98 
$90 to $99.99- 44 58 102 
$100 to $109.99.. - 2. = 50 56 106 
$110 to 5119.99 1 04 54 108 
$120 to 5129.99 58 52 110 

ito 8139.99 62 50 112 
$140 to 5149.99. 66 48 114 

* al 


The program works, and works well, 
Mr. Speaker, as the many letters I have 
received from grateful‘ constituents cer- 
tainly attest. To me, it is a shame that 
the State of Missouri has not yet taken 
the steps necessary to enable localities 
other than the city of St. Louis to par- 
ticipate. I hope my State will soon make 
the necessary arrangements. The needy 
people in St. Louis County, who do not 
have this program available, are under- 
standably envious of the good diets en- 
joyed by people living in the city who 
have the same incomes but also have 
we “i Aca of the food stamp pro- 


F elderly couples, with little cash 
all pensions, find the food stamp 
peo a godsend. They suffer no loss 
of dignity such as old people do else- 


$7 $32 829 |} $150 

10 31 41 || $160 

12 31 43 || $180 

15 30 454| $200 

>IT 30 _ 47 || $220 

20 20 20 

22 29 51 || $260 

25 28 33 $280 

27 27 54 $300 

29 26 85 || $320 to $339. 
31 25 56 || $340 to 8359.99 
33 24 57 $360 to $389 


where in haying to stand in long lines for 
free food handouts. Instead, they buy 
their food in the nearby grocery store, 
paying a major share of the cost them- 
selves. 

Low income families of large size are 
the greatest beneficiaries of the program. 
Their children can obtain the good, nu- 
tritious, fresh foods growing boys and 
girls require. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
have been the initiator in the Congress of 
the food stamp program, and I am sure 
that every Member who has a part in the 
enactment of H.R. 1318 to continue and 
to expand the program will find that ac- 
tion a source of future pride and satis- 
faction. 

DEPARTMENTAL REPORT on NEED FOR NEW 
- LEGISLATION- 

The 1968 fiscal year budget submitted 

to the Congress by the President in Jan- 


$68 $46 $34 $23" $57 
72 46 36 23 59 
76 44 38 22 60 
80 42 40 21 61 
84 40 42 20 62 
88 38 44 19 63 
92 36 46 18 64 
96 36 48 18 66 
100 36 50 18 68 
104 36 52 18 70 
108 36 54 18 72 
112 36 56 18 74 


uary contained a notation, Mr. Speaker, 
that the food stamp program is to be 
financed next year entirely out of section 
32 funds. The original pilot projects 
were financed in that manner, but at 
one-tenth the cost of the program budg- 
eted for next year. Hence, I inquired if 
this proposed method of financing in any 
way obviated the necessity for passage 
this year of H.R. 1318. Frankly, I doubt 
very much that Congress would ever ear- 
mark $250 million of section 32 funds 
for this one program, but, assuming it 
agreed to do so for next year, I asked if 
the food stamp program could continue 
to operate as it is now operating without 
new authorization legislation. 

Following is the report I received on 
this matter from Administrator S. R. 
Smith of the Consumer and Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
- CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE, „+, 
Washington, February 16, 1967. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. i j 

Dear Mrs, SuLLIvaN: This is in reply to 
your. requests for certain advice concerning 
the status of the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

` Our advice was requested as to whether an 
amendment to the Food Stamp Act was nec- 
essary at this time. Specifically, the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether this Depart- 
ment, could continue to operate the current 
Food Stamp: Program under the general au- 
thority of Section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, as amended, in view of the fact that 
the President’s Budget Message to the Con- 
gress proposes to finance the 1968 Food 
Stamp with Section 32 funds. 

The President’s Budget proposes to finance 
the program authorized by the Food Stamp 
Act by a transfer of a portion of the funds 
appropriated under Section 32. This trans- 
fer must be approved by the Congress in the 
1968 Appropriation Act for the Department. 
Such approval would simply make Section 
32 funds available to carry out the provisions 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964; it would not 
alter such provisions, 

The Food Stamp Act of 1964 is continuing 
legislation; it has no termination date. 
Section 16 of the Act calls for further action 
by the Agricultural Committees of Congress; 
that section placed specific limitations on 
the dollar amount which could be appropri- 
ated to out the provisions of the Act 
for the 1965, 1966, and 1967 fiscal years. For 
fiscal year 1968 and all subsequent years, Sec- 
tion 16 states that the annual appropriation 


shall be not in excess of such sum as may 


hereafter be authorized by Congress.” (Un- 
derscoring supplied.) The history of this 
section appears to indicate that the phrase 
“not in excess of such sum as may hereafter 
be authorized” was intended as a limitation 
requiring subsequent basic legislation to 
support an appropriation rather than in- 
tended as an authorization supporting appro- 
priations in such sum as the Congress might 
determine. Failure to amend this section 
could give rise to a question of point of order 
with respect to any provision for funds by 
the appropriations committee for the Food 
Stamp Program. 

Failure of the Congress to extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations under the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964 to carry out the pro- 
vision of the Act for 1968 and subsequent 
fiscal years would mean that this Depart- 
ment would not have the authority to con- 
tinue to operate the present Food Stamp 

under the provisions of that Act 
after June 30, 1967. } 

While Section 82 provides broad author- 
ity and appropriations to the Department 
of Agriculture to operate programs for the 
general purpose of encouraging domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities 
and products thereof among low-income 
groups, such funds could not be utilized to 
carry out a program under the Food Stamp 
Act in the absence of Congressional action 
making Section 32 funds specifically avail- 
able to carry out the Food Stamp Act. How- 
ever, some type of a limited food stamp pro- 
gram could be established and operated un- 
der Section 32 in lieu of the present stamp 
program. P 

Over and above the strictly legal ques- 
tions, we want to point Out that the success 
of the present Food Stamp Program, in large 
part, is due to the specific provisions of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964, which were estab- 
lished only after a careful three-year test of 
the program. The Act now spells out de- 
tailed Federal-State administrative relation- 
ships and places specific responsibility for 
certification of eligible households in the. 
State public assistance agency and its local 
counterpart offices. It also provides guide- 
lines, for the equitable treatment, of States 
in applying for participation on behalf of 
their political subdivisions. 
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As you know, the Act provides legal penal- 
ties against anyone who uses or acquires food 
coupons in any manner not authorized by 
the Act. Also, it provides specific safeguards 
to retailers and- wholesalers so that they may 
be assured of an opportunity. to present in- 
formation before there is an administrative 
action to disqualify them from participa- 
tion, Finally, in this connection, the Act 
sets forth rights of retailers and wholesalers 
for a judicial review of such administrative 
actions. 

We would conclude, therefore, that leg- 
islation similar to that proposed in your 
bill is essential to the continuation of the 
program now being carried on under the 
Food Stamp Act of. 1964. 

i Sincerely yours, 

S. R. Smirn, Administrator. 
MEMBERS INTERESTED IN CONTINUING FOOD 

“STAMP PROGRAM SHOULD EVIDENCE INTEREST 
Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that all 
of the Members in whose congressional 
districts food stamp projects are operat- 
ing effectively and successfully, or who 
soon expect to have food stamp projects 
initiated in their districts, will make sure 
this week that the Committee on Agri- 
culture knows of their interest in H.R. 
1318. 

It was a surprise to me to discover that 
16 of the 35 members of the committee 
which has responsibility for the. food 
stamp legislation represent districts in 
which no food stamp project is operat- 
ing.. That includes eight of the 20 
Democrats and eight of the 15 Repub- 
licans. Even more surprising, all but 
three of those 16 would still not have 
any food stamp projects in their dis- 
tricts if all of the areas which are sched- 
uled to come in, or which have asked to 
come in, are eventually included. 

This is not to say that six of the 20 
Democrats and seven of the 15 Repub- 
licans on the Committee on Agriculture 
are all automatically against the food 
stamp program because their districts do 
not participate and presently do not 
plan to participate; rather, what I am 
pointing out is that a substantial minor- 
ity of this committee consists of Mem- 
bers having no firsthand experience with 
the food stamp program in projects in 
their own districts. 

To me, this indicates a need for a good 
deal of educational work on both sides 
of the aisle with friends on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I hope many of 
the Members will join me in that effort 
this week. 


*Pilot Projects. 

1Combined with Rio Grande County. 

*Includes City of Detroit Pilot Projects 
(July 5, 1961). 

3 Banner and Scotts Bluff Combined. 

‘Includes City of Pittsburgh Pilot Project 
(Mar. 1, 1963). 


Foster Grandparents Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


vis HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, no phase of the war on poverty touch- 
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es the heartstrings more than the foster 
grandparents program, By bringing 
older men and women to the assistance 
of young children in orphanages and 
homes for the retarded, two very im- 
portant things are accomplished: the 
elderly, many of whom still have many 
useful years ahead of them, are given 
new meaning for their lives; and the 
children who need it most are getting 
the kind of attention.that brings hope to 
their future. 

I was pleased, therefore, to hear Presi- 
dent Johnson’s call for an expansion of 
this compassionate and needed program 
in his recent message to the Congress on 
the challenge of poverty which confronts 
this country. ’ 

In the foster grandparents program, 
2,500 older people are administering ten- 
der loving care to 4,500 children in 27 
States. Each “grandparent” works ap- 
proximately 20 hours a week with two 
children, ranging in age from infants to 
teenagers, and receive a minimum salary 
of $1.25 an hour. This salary augments 
their pension or social security pay- 
ments, without exceeding the allowable 
earned income. i 

The money is important, but the psy- 
chological benefit of being needed again 
not just feeling that they are being 
put out to pasture—is even greater. For 
these older Americans have a lot of love 
left, and they desperately need to share 
it. Most of the children that they tend 
have never known it. The alliance was a 
brilliant stroke; a happy match. It 
needs to be expanded. 


President Johnson’s Message on Poverty 
Reflects Wisdom and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message on poverty in 
our cities reflects wisdom, courage, and 
a deep sense of humanity. The message 
made clear that our city slums are a 
caricature of our Nation’s material prog- 
ress and an outrage to our system of 
values. Improving the lives of those 
men, women, and children living in our 
cities is, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing us today. 

The President properly emphasized in 
his message the importance of providing 
job opportunities and training for the 
people in our cities. Survey after sur- 
vey, and report after report have, sum- 
mer after summer, made clear that too 
many people for too long have been un- 
able to work. 

Our statistics show that despite our 
strides in reducing the unemployment 
rate nationally, the unemployment rate 
in our cities remains two to three times 
higher. This dire situation is further 
aggravated because our unemployment 
statistics generally overlook the people 
who have been denied opportunities so 
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often or so long that they have given 
up even searching for work. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a large Nation 
which possesses great resources. It is, 
therefore, absolutely vital, not only in 
terms of adding to the lives of the count- 
less thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren who live in the cities, but also for 
the overall economic health of the Na- 
tion that we begin today in our efforts 
to alleviate poverty in our cities. 

The President’s message is a blueprint. 
But as in the carrying out of all plans, 
work and energy are required. I, for 
one, wager that the people of the Nation 
will stand behind this effort and give to 
it every ounce of energy and idealism 
they possess. 


The Problem—Unequal Justice 
Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral lack of respect for law and order, 
and the rapidly crime rate, is our major 
domestic problem. 

There are many reasons for this, and 
there are many things that need be done 
to effectuate a solution. 

The forgotten man in all these discus- 
sions is the victim of crime. There has 
been all too little attention given to the 
rights of society. 

In this connection I am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of March 12, entitled The 
Problem—Unequal Justice Under Law.” 

I am also inserting my weekly news- 
letter of March 2 to the newspapers of 
my district presenting my views on the 
Crime Commission Report. 


THE PROBLEM—UNEQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings in criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand of 
justice that is deplorably unequal. And this 
is what the shooting has been about this past 
week in the hearings before Senator McClel- 
lan’s subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights haye been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in their places of business. 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
people are not secure anywhere. And this 
insecurity is due in considerable part to the 
extreme lengths to which a five-man ma- 
jority of the court has gone in enlarging and 
protecting the rights of criminals, Reading 
such opinions as those in the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, one might think that the 
court majority has never heard of the rights 
of the public—and couldn't care less, Cer- 
tainly it does not subscribe to the view ex- 
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pressed by Justice White in his dissent in 
the Miranda case that “the most basic func- 
tion of government is to provide for the 


security of the individual and his property.“ 


This process of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the public safety grew out of. 
a laudable purpose to erect safeguards against 
criminal conyictions based on coerced or in- 
voluntary confessions, There was ample rea- 
son for this some 25 or 30 years ago. For 
the third degree, even in those relatively 
recent days, had not disappeared from the 
law-enforcement scene. And a coerced con- 
fession is both offensive to one’s sense of 
Justice and unreliable as an item of evidence. 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales in balance. The notion 
that the purpose of our system of criminal 
justice is to,conyict the guilty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window. The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been 
carried to such lengths that entirely volun- 
tary confessions are now in jeopardy. In 
fact, Justice White has said that the court 
majority seems to be moving in the direc- 
tion of barring all confessions. He could very 
well be right. F. 

The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines. One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the pernicious 
effect on law-enforcement of the court’s 5 to 
4 rulings with respect to confessions. The 
other has been to work out legislation to 
strengthen the hand of those whose duty it 
is to enforce the law. 

This second undertaking, largely concerned 
with legislation to permit the use of wiretap 
evidence and electronic bugs, presents few 
problems. Congress will get no help in this 
from the President or the Department of 
Justice. Still, at least as of this time, there 
seems to be no constitutional barrier to stich 
legislation. 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was es- 
pecially concerned with the problem of or- 
ganized crime. It is, he said, almost impos- 
sible to curb it under existing restrictions 
on enforcement agencies. 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 
represent the “dirty business” comment by 
Justice Holmes in support of their stand. 
In a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said; 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; it rules by vio- 
lence and terror; it victimizes the public and 
corrupts public officials. Every possible re- 
source of government should be used to 
expose and destroy it.” 

He meant that he thought Congress should 
move without delay to sanction the use of 
wiretaps and electronic devices, under suit- 
able controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which the 
court has erected against the use of volun- 
tary confessions is a tougher question. For 
the five-man majority wrapped its Escobedo 
and Miranda rulings in constitutional in- 
terpretations. And this, through the inter- 
pretations were gross distortions of what 
the Constitution says, makes it difficult for 
Congress to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself a former judge, 
would take two approaches. First, he would 
amend the Constitution to overcome the 
effect of the court’s rulings on confessions, 
Second, with the support of 19 other senators, 
he has introduced a bill which would strip 
the Supreme Court and other Federal appel- 
late courts of jurisdiction to make such 
rulings as those in Escobedo and Miranda, 

What he is trying to do, and it is a worthy 
objective, is to get back to the decades-old 
state of the law in which the test of a con- 
fession was whether it had been made volun- 
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tarily or not. If voluntary, it would be ad- 
missible. And the Supreme Court would 
not be permitted to throw out a voluntary 
confession by reading something into the 
Constitution that was never before thought 
to be there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 
long and difficult. And while Congress, 
under Article III of the Constitution, ap- 
parently has authority to regulate the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
this would be a drastic remedy. One must 
hope that some other way can be found— 
even assuming that Congress would accept 
the Ervin proposal. 

A somewhat different approach is being 
urged by Senator McClellan. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions. But he would do this by having 
Congress spell out the meaning of voluntari- 
ness and set up standards by which a trial 
judge and jury would make the judgment on 
this question. Should this be tried, the 
Supreme Court might say that the new law 
is unconstitutional under its own rulings. 
But the senator hopes that at least one. 
member of the majority, upon further refiec- 
tion, might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding a strong statement from Senator 
Bible urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule. And we hope that Congress, 
which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, even though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted. For these hearings and the strong 
statements by most of the witnesses are a 
reflection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capitol Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be personally 
remote from contact with crime. But the 
people are not; they live in its shadow every 
day and every night. And they are sick and 
tired of unequal justice. The volume of 
crime is going to continue its upward climb, 
and sooner or later the people will make 
themselves heard. r 

A final word; Some people think it is 
almost subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that-any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice, Let them read 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, 
Clark; Stewart and White. No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame as the Supreme 
Court and, still worse, the law itself, falls 
into disrepute. 

CRIME COMMISSION REPORT 

We have read with more than ordinary 
care the 308 page report of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. The book is quite 
properly entitled “The Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Society”. 

We consider the rapidly rising crime rate, 
and the general lack of respect for law and 
order, to be our major domestic problem, 
And we will frankly say that we have given 
more attention to this particular report than 
we have to most others submitted to the 
Congress on various aspects of our national 
life. 

On the whole the Crime Commission’s re- 
port is excellent. There is much in it that 
is informative and constructive. It makes 
some recommendations of real merit. There 
is also much in the report that is well known 
but all too long known and ignored. But 
we are obliged to say, with all due respect 
to the imposing list of notable names in the 
appendix of persons who served as con- 
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sultants and advisers”, that the report has a 
major deficiency. 

The tone and emphasis of the report 
leaves one with the impression that most of 
the consulting was with professors on leave 
from their university classes in sociology, 
political science or law. It is only in the 
“dissents” of some of the Commissioners that 
there is any indication that the cop on the 
street, the precinct captain and the prac- 
ticing prosecuting attorney may have been 
consulted. 

There is no denying that poverty and 
slums breed crimes, and that society has an 
obligation to effectuate a remedy for these 
conditions. There is no denying also that 
the individual has basic rights that must 
be protected. But what is being overlooked 
is that society also has rights and that cer- 
tainty of punishment can also be an effective 
weapon in a war against crime. 

The Crime Commission’s report more than 
adequately deals with the long-range as- 
pects of the crime problem. It is deficient 
in that it contributes little, if anything, 
(except in the “supplementary statement” 
filed by seven of the 19 Commissioners) with 
respect to our immediate problem of unsafe 
streets. In many respects, victims of crime 
are the forgotten people of our society. The 
deficiency in the Crime Commission's report 
is its apparent failure to recognize that until 
crime is up-rooted by long-range programs 
the prevention and control o? crime depends 
in large part upon effective law enforcement. 

Effective law enforcement has been ham- 
pered by Court decisions. This accounts in 
large part for the extensive crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Congress has sought 
to enact legislation to give the Washington 
law enforcement authorities proper means to 
do their job. Regretfully, the President ve- 
toed such a bill passed last year. We are 
urging the District of Columbia Committee 
to report a similar bill at the earliest possi- 
ble date. It is something we can do now 
toward the prevention and control of crime 
where the Congress has directed jurisdic- 
tion while, in the meantime, we proceed 
with the long-range aspects in the field of 
housing, education and job opportunities, 
both in the District and on a national basis. 


Nebraska’s Pioneering Efforts in ETV 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY.. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sult of the Carnegie Commission report, 
the Ford Foundation satellite proposal, 
and increasing interest in educational 
television on the part of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal 
Government, the spotlight of attention 
is focusing more and more upon educa- 
tional television at the national level. 
With 15 years of commendable experi- 
ence and because of the keen potentials 
inherent in the educational use of this 
important communications medium, 
such serious attention is indeed merited. 

But the wise and meaningful use of 
educational television in these United 
States must be built upon strong educa- 
tional television development at the State 
and local level.. I am pleased to call the 
attention of this august body to educa- 
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tional television developments in Nebras- 
ka, and to the pioneering and leadership 
role my State has exerted on behalf of 
our country. 

From preschool to adult and profes- 
sional programs, the complete spectrum 
of educational television services exists 
in Nebraska. The variety of program 
services offered is significant both in 
terms of its quantity and its quality. 
Your attention is directed to the impor- 
‘tant role assumed by the University of 
Nebraska in developing educational tele- 
vision for the State. With assistance 
from local commercial broadcasters, this 
progressive institution of higher learning 
activated the seventh oldest of the 128 
educational television stations now oper- 
ative. From production studios on cam- 
pus, the university broadcasts via a mod- 
ern full-powered transmitter to students 
and home viewers throughout the eastern 
section of Nebraska. In addition, two of 
the university’s three campuses are 
linked together by a closed-circuit tele- 
vision distribution system used regularly 
by the various faculties for resident in- 
struction for host of multiple class sec- 
tions. Through two-way closed-circuit 
television, the College of Medicine has 
interconnected with a State hospital and 
achieved national prominence for its 
pioneering efforts in psychiatric treat- 
ment and biomedical communications. 

With the strong support of the entire 
Nebraska educational community, a 
variety of formal instructional programs 
are broadcast for every educational level. 
The Legislature of the State of Nebraska 
at an early date recognized the potentials 
inherent in educational television, and 
enacted in 1963 the Nebraska Educa- 
tional Television Act which authorized 
a statewide educational television serv- 
ice. Sueceeding legislatures have devel- 
oped additional supportive legislation, 
until today a 13-member Nebraska Edu- 
cational Television Commission adminis- 
ters a statewide educational television 
network whose five stations stretch from 
the Missouri River border on the east 
some 410 miles to the sandhills border 
in the west. 

From 7 a.m. through 11 p.m. 6 days 
a week, the Nebraska educational tele- 
vision network broadcasts over 90 hours 
of informational, educational and cul- 
tural programing. The sixth and sev- 
enth stations, currently under construc- 
tion, will when completed bring this 
impressive and varied educational tele- 
vision service to virtually every classroom 
and home in our State. 

The Nebraska Council for Educational 
Television, Inc., composed of school ad- 
ministrators representative of user 
schools, directs the 34 telecourses cur- 
rently provided via the network to ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolrooms 
throughout the State. A variety of in- 
service programs keep teachers in their 
classrooms abreast of the latest curric- 
ular developments in various subject 
matter areas. A parallel educational 
compact, the Metropolitan Omaha Edu- 
cational Broadcasting Association, Inc., 
provides instruction for our State’s 
largest city. i 

Nebraska has the distinction of having 
this Nation’s first statewide collegiate 
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instructional television compact. The 
Nebraska Educational Television Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, Inc. joins all 
the colleges and universities, public and 
private, in Nebraska and pools higher 
educational resources through television 
for the benefit of all Nebraska college 
students. 

Through the facilities of the network, 
the Nebraska Television Council for 
Nursing Education enables hospital 
schools of nursing throughout the State 
to bring substantive instruction to hun- 
dreds of nurses in training. In addition, 
as the result of the statewide ETV net- 
work, professional people in every sec- 
tion of the State now have the opportu- 
nity economically and conveniently in 
their homes or offices, to continue with 
post-graduate education. From Omaha 
to Alliance, pharmacists are by televi- 
sion receiving the latest information on 
certain drugs and pharmaceutical prac- 
tices from the university’s college of 
pharmacy. Medical doctors and nurses 
similarly are kept abreast of the latest 
developments in these rapidly advanc- 
ing fields. 

The faculty at the University of Ne- 
braska have distinguished themselves and 
their State through their pioneering ef- 
forts, their educational television re- 
search and their productions. Cur- 
rently, one of our university faculty 
serves as president of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association; another 
serves as chairman of the board of the 
Educational Television Stations Division 
of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. National research 
by the University of Nebraska on behalf 
of the U.S. Office of Education led to the 
establishment of the Great Plains In- 
structional Television Library at Lincoln. 
This facility, the largest of its type in 
the world, this school year provides over 
7,500 instructional units of excellence to 
schools, colleges, closed-circuit TV sys- 
tems, and ETV systems throughout the 
United States. Seventy-seven courses 
with accompanying teachers guides and 
materials are distributed from Lincoln 
for incorporation in local instructional 
programs. The library has pioneered in 
the transfer and distribtuion of video 
tape lessons, and can claim one of the 
largest and most experienced television 
video duplication centers in this country. 

Nebraska home viewers of all ages 
have a wide variety of informational and 
cultural programs available. The excel- 
lent offerings of National Educational 
Television, including the current na- 
tional interconnection specials are pro- 
vided the people of Nebraska through the 
Nebraska ETV network. With a mobile 
television unit, the network is originat- 
ing considerable programing from our 
State capitol and bringing the delibera- 
tions of the unicameral legislature di- 
rectly into the homes of the citizens it 
serves. Nebraska truly has been able to 
take a leadership role in the develop- 
ment of educational television for our 
country. 

As impressive as have been Nebraska 
ETV developments over the past 15 
years, the potential for future service is 
even more significant. Federal moneys 
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have joined with State funds through 
the Federal Educational Television Fa- 
cilities Act in an excellent example of 
Federal-State partnership. Nebraska 
has already profitably employed its max- 
imum allocation under Public Law 87- 
447. However, with potential for future 
program services to Nebraska citizens so 
great, much additional development re- 
mains: The Nebraska Legislature is cur- 
rently considering a State telecommuni- 
cations center to house our ETV com- 
mission, network control, the various 
ETV program agencies and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska’s television enterprises. 
In another illustration of progressive 
leadership, Nebraska is currently devel- 
oping a consolidated State communica- 
tion agency system which will ultimately 
enable additional distribution channels 
hospitals, plants, and offices. With addi- 
tional assistance, with vigorous and ener- 
for Nebraska’s schools, colleges, homes, 
getic hard work, with dedicated and 
skilled personnel, and with a keen sense 
for harnessing technology to specific 
educational purpose, through television 
the people of Nebraska enter the second 
century of statehood with a vision and 
foresight which redound to the credit of 
this entire Nation. . 


Reds in Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a shock- 
ing discovery came out of the recent 
Louisiana Committee on Un-American 
Activities when a tax-paid community 
worker in the Louisiana War on Poverty 
was identified as a Communist, active in 
recruitment with the Spartacist League, 
identified as a Trotskyite splinter or- 
ganization. 

This was front page news in Louisiana, 
yet for some unexplained reason or 
motive was not considered worthy of 
public reading by the wire services—who 
suppressed the story. 

As a report of what our taxpayers are 
receiving for their dollars, I am includ- 
ing the full news release as it appeared 
on the front page of the Daily Advertiser 
of Lafayette, La., on March 9, 1967, in- 
cluding the letter from the Office of the 
U.S. Attorney General, brother-in-law 
of the National Director, Mr. Shriver, to 
Dr. James Dombrowski, in the-Recorp: 

POVERTY WORKER IDENTIFIED AS RED— 
ORLEANS WOMEN TABBED BY AGENT 

An undercover agent surfaced at a legisla- 
tive committee hearing in Lafayette this 
morning to identify Virginia L. Collins as a 
Communist who received $4,200 a year as a 
community worker in the Louisiana War On 
Poverty. F 

The climax to the Louisiana Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Un-American Activities 
two-day probe which ended this morning 
into possible subversive elements in the anti- 
poverty program came when committee at- 


torney Jack N. Rogers called Joseph P. Henry 
to the stand as the first witness. 
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Attorney Rogers said that the Lafayette 
meeting identified Mrs. Collins as a! Com- 
munist for the first time. He also said that 
this marked the first public exposure of a 
known Communist in the Louisiana poverty 
program. 

Champ Baker, director of the state OEO 
program, had Mrs. Collins fired from her job 
in 1966 after the Joint Legislative committee 
established her identity. 

Henry identified himself as a private in- 
vestigator who has worked for the state com- 
mittee in New Orleans, Bogalusa and the 
Lafayette area,, 

The 24-year-old Negro also said that he has 
known John Zippert as a CORE field worker 
and a worker in the ‘Sweet Potato Alert pro- 
gram. Asked by rs who were Zippert's 
associates here, Henry said that they in- 
cluded. Marion ‘Overton’ White, Charles Bry- 
ant and Rev. Robert Prahiniski. He also re- 
vealed that he’d met White.and Bryant when 
they came to Bogalusa to try to set up a 
chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. ‘Henry 
said that they did not know that an NAACP 
charter had already been applied for. 

Henry told the committee that White and 
Zippert during a meeting he attended in St. 
Landry allegedly said that a state should be 
set up separate from the rest of the people. 

The private investigator said that he knew 
the Collins woman personally in New Orleans 
as an employee of a poverty agency called 
“Social Welfare Planning Council.” He also 
revealed that she is the same Mrs. Collins 
who is a special assistant to James Dom- 
browski, director of the Southern Conference 
Education Fund. Dombrowski is a Commu- 
nist and SCEF a Communist-front. 

Henry said that Mrs. Collins was a Marxist- 
Leninist who tried to recruit him into the 
Spartacist League, a Trotskyite splinter or- 
ganization. 

RUSSIAN SYSTEM 

The undercover agent said that Mrs. Col- 
Uns, a Negro, participated in a debate on 
‘social revolution and that she favored the 
Russian system. The October, 1966, meeting 
held in New Orleans. was sponsored by the 
Spartacist League. Anne Braden, another 
identified Communist active in SCEF, intro- 
duced’ Mrs. Collins and also participated in 
the discussion. 

Mrs, Braden is also editor of SCEF's sub- 
versive newspaper, The Southern Patriot. A 
representative of the paper and Mrs. Collins 
were both in Lafayette Wednesday morning 
when the 2-day probe opened. 

The committee was told that Robert F. 
Kennedy wrote the director of the controver- 
sial Southern Conference Education Fund 
sometime after Nov. 14, 1962, and asked his 
help in establishing a national service corps. 

Jack Rogers, attorney for the Louisiana 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-American 
Activities, testified that the letter from Ken- 
nedy, then attorney general, helped “initiate 
interest in using federal funds for civil rights 
activity.” 

Rogers introduced into the record a letter 
from the attorney general's office bearing 
Kennedy's signature. There was no date on 
the letter. It was addressed to Dr. James 
A. Dombrowski, SCEF director, then at New 
Orleans. Rogers testified that the organiza- 
tion ‘has been identified as a Communist- 
front by congressional committees and by 
the Louisiana committee. 

“OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, ` 

Washington, D.C. 
“Dr, JAMES A. DOMBROWSKI, 
Director, Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc. : 

“DEAR Dr. DOMBROWSKI: On November 14, 
1962, the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a committee to assess the feasibility 
of a national service corps so that more citi- 
zens may serve their country in addressing 
pressing human problems. 

“The feasibility study will primarily con- 
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cern the Government's possible ‘role in this 
undertaking. 

“In view of your organization’s experience, 
you are in a position to offer needed advice. 
We would welcome and appreciate your im- 
mediate response to the general outline and 
questionnaire which accompanies this letter. 

“Should the study ultimately determine a 
national service corps to be prudent, we shall 
then request more specific suggestions! 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
“Attorney General.” 


SERVICE CORPS 


The Kennedy letter noted that on Nov. 14, 
1962, the White House had set up a commit- 
tes to study the feasibility of a national serv- 
ice corps. 

“In view of your organization's experience, 
you are in a position to offer needed advice,” 
the letter said. We would appreciate your 
immediate response to the general outline 
and questionnaire which accompanies this 
letter.” 

) Rogers testified the letter had been selzed 
from SCEF files more than three years ago 
under a search warrant that was obtained 
from authorities in New Orleans. 

“It’s very difficult to see how he (Kennedy) 
should not know about the organization,” 
Rogers testified. “The FBI records would 
have immediately identified the organiza- 
tion.” 

A. Edgar Thomas, Baton Rouge certified 
public accountant, ‘said in » Lafayette 
Wednesday that he'd never in 20 years’ ex- 
perience read a more critical, more powerfully 
stated, more carefully written document” 
than the comments of a New Orleans audit- 
ing firm on bookkeeping procedures of 
8 Consumers Educational Founda- 

on 

The CPA's testimony. was given during the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-American 
‘Activities probe of the poverty program. 
The auditing firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company had been engaged by the local 
anti-poverty delegate agency following a 
heated meeting of Acadiana Neuf that called 
for selection of an integrated’ firm of certi- 
fied public accountants. The New Orleans 
company submitted a narrative report and 
Thomas reduced it to layman's language at 
the legislative hearing. 

“Good accounting procedures and rules of 
internal financial control are not followed.” 
Thomas said of the Southern Consumers 
Educational Foundation. ‘Rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the manuals ‘Guide 
to Grantee Accounting’ and the ‘Community 
Action Program Guide Volume II’ have been 
disregarded,” he said. Thomas warned, “By 
implication the door is wide open for mis- 
appropriation or fraud, even though no men- 


pen is specifically made of these possibili- 
ties.” 


THREE WEAKNESSES 

Three basic weaknesses in Southern Con- 
sumers’ accounting were reviewed: ; 

1. “Incomplete documentation in support 
of Peo pan age 2 

2. Singular control over transactions from 
origination to recording dn the books of 
account; and 

8. Clerical inaccuracies. 

Thomas told the legislative committee 
that “the writer’s comments indicate a com- 
plete ignorance or disregard for state and 
federal payroll recording procedures. Fur- 
ther, payrolls were not properly documented 
and possibly inaccurate," _ 

He added that Southern Consumers. had 
exhibited a disregard for rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the travel expense pro- 
gram, and that Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity rules had been disregarded on ac- 
counting for property ‘records. 

‘A complete unreliability of records was 
reported, and that evem when journals were 
used they were incorrectly used.. Thomas 


/ 
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also said that no bank reconciliations had 
been prepared since inception of programs 
in June to time of the audit in October. 
“The comments also indicate that. when 
reconciliations were made, errors of omission 
and commission existed,” Thomas explained. 

School teacher’s lunch money collected in 
August was not deposited until October, and 
one check had never been recorded or 
deposited, Thomas said there was doubt 
that all cash paid for lunches was received 
by the program. 

During his testimony Thomas charged 
that Southern Consumers had “violated 
every concept of internal control” and added 
later that “there was no accounting control 
whatsoever.” 

A field captain of Sweet Potato Alert, John 
Zippert, received $1,000 for three months 
travel allowance for 10,956 miles, the com- 
mittee investigation revealed. Thomas said 
that four people traveled to Baltimore for 
Southern Consumers without purchase or- 
ders, documentation or explanation of pur- 
pose of the trip. 

The accountant said that a private cor- 
poration could not exist if its books were 
maintained in the same manner as the 
Southern Consumers Educational Founda- 
tion, and that a bank wouldn't have any 
money left if it followed similar procedures. 

He said that records available to him in- 
dicate that Acadiana Neuf books were in 
similar condition in 1965 prior to the time 
that Roland Hebert assumed the directorship 
of the 6-parish antipoverty agency. 

MILLSPAUGH CRITICISM 


Opelousas attorney Richard Millspaugh 
told the committee that there were ‘in- 
stances of “technical dishonesty” by some 
of the agencies waging the poverty war in 
the St. Landry area. He gave as an ex- 
ample the expenditure of money for jobs 
done before the poverty. programs were 
funded, 

Millspaugh, a director of Acadiana Neuf 
and former head of several remedial reading 
projects in St. Landry, reported that one 
group had threatened him with a beating. 

The attorney claimed that the war on 
poverty program had not been able to func- 
tion properly because of what he called “an 
inter-play between the two groups.” He 
said this reduced the director of Acadiana 
Neuf to a “glorified office boy” status. 

Millspaugh said that 65 field workers were 
employed without proper orientation and 
opined that Zippert was not qualified to 
orient the groups. He ventured the opinion 
that a plan drawn for a sweet potato pro- 
gram was Zippert’s “wording.” Millspaugn 
also told of a spirited exchange of letters he 
had with Rev. Albert McKnight, founder of 
Southern Consumers and Acadiana Neuf 
treasurer. He said that Father McKnight 
was the “guiding genius” behind .the edu- 
cational foundation that was the major dele- 
gate agency of Acadiana Neuf. 

He felt that there was a conflict of interest 
between, the private Southern. Consumers 
Cooperative and the public Southern Con- 
sumers Educational Foundation, Millspaugh 
asserted. He said the cooperative was de- 
signed to earn a profit, while the foundation 
was a poverty agency. He charged that OEO 
rules were not adhered to and added that 
while much had been said about helping the 
poor not much had actually been done. 

Millspaugh felt that the program should 
be continued for the benefit of the poor but 
with adherence to OEO regulations. 

Asked by committee counsel Jack Rogers 
about a $5,000 check paid to CORE by Grand 
Marie Vegetable Producers Cooperative, Mills- 
paugh doubted that it was repayment of a 
loan because he said CORE was unable to 
meet its payroll in June, July and August. 

He said that he'd first heard ‘of Zippert 
when the New Yorker joined a picket line in 
Opelousas. Millspaugh opined. that while 
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Zippert was an organizer familiar with group 
dynamics, he did not have the background 
for training rural people in cooperatives. He 
thought that removal of Zippert and his as- 
sociates from the antipoverty program and 
reorganization of the Acadiana Neuf board 
would be steps towards salvaging the pro- 
gram. f 

Marion Overton White, another Opelousas 
attorney-Acadiana Neuf board member, re- 
fused to testify under oath before the com- 
mittee at Wednesday’s hearing. White 
claimed he wasn’t certain that his consti- 
tutional rights would be observed. Senator 
Jesse Knowles assured the attorney that his 
rights would be protected but stopped him 
from making a N statement unless he 
took the oath, 

White, 8 Neuf President James 
Oliver, Zippert and Rev, McKnight were in- 
vited to testify before the committee, but 
Rogers said that none of the war on poverty 
leaders had accepted the invitation by 
Wednesday. 


LIFT: A Unique Proposal To Improve 
Housiig for Low-Income Families 


EXTENSION 75 REMARKS `“ 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr.Speak- 
er, in recent months members of both 
parties have begun a long-overdue ap- 
praisal of the housing problems in our 
cities and of our urban programs which 
have often failed to live up to expec- 
tations. As Senators CHARLES PERCY, 
Jacos Javits, and others in the Congress 
have pointed out: What is clearly needed 
is a fresh approach, some new catalyst 
by which we can benefit our cities and 
assist our low-income citizens by bring- 
ing them into a position of economic 
self-sufficiency. 

In the last survey of housing in this 
country, in 1960; we had a total of 58.2 
million units of housing. 

The shocking fact was discovered that 
10,952,000 of these units were classed as 
substandard, as defined by the Public 
Housing Administration. It was further 
noted that 826,259 owner-occupied units 
were classed as dilapidated, and that 
501,352 units classed as dilapidated were 
standing vacant. The need for action in 
this field is clearly evident. 

Last year citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich,, 
recognized this need and implemented 
a plan to improve housing conditions for 
the less fortunate through a unique orga- 
nization called LIFT—Loan Improve- 
ment Fund Today. 

Conceived by John Milroy, a Kalama- 
zoo bank executive and president of the 
city school board, LIFT is designed to 
fill the void which exists between low- 
income families and the normal commer- 
cial lending institutions: A private non- 
profit organization, LIFT makes low 
interest home improvement loans to 
families who are turned away as “high 
risks” by the major lending institutions. 
Money for these loans now comes from 
the voluntary contributions of Kalama- 
zoo County churchgoers. er more 
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substantial funding is anticipated from 
foundations and other interested. groups 
as the program develops. 

The first “LIFT ne et in 
Kalamazoo -County churches realized 
nearly 816,000. And LIFT lifted“ its 
first family a few weeks ago by providing 
the money for a Kalamazoo couple, un- 
able to borrow elsewhere, to remodel the 
inside of their aged home. Since then, 
two other nonprofit groups—the Kala- 
mazoo Housing Improvement Corp. and 
the Northside Development Association— 
have merged their efforts with LIFT to 
meet the housing needs for low-income 
families. 

The combined forces of these orga- 
nizations, with the support of the Kala- 
mazoo County Council of Churches, dre 
now staging another “LIFT Sunday” ap- 
peal, March 19, to . 1 7 
unified objectives. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the citizens of Kalamazoo who 
have reached into their hearts to help 


‘some of the community’s struggling fam- 


ilies, and to urge everyone in the Kala- 
mazoo area to again W in this 
worthy cause. 

For although this effort is presently 


“small in scale and not a final answer 


to the need, it is refreshing to see a 
sound, workable program bring appreci- 
able progress in eliminating urban blight 
without massive Federal spending. 

It is also refreshing to see a program 
which puts the primary responsibility 
for better housing squarely where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of the commu- 
nity and in the hands of its concerned 
citizenry. 

But more than this, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that LIFT, and other programs like 
it, will focus attention on this pressing 
problem, and prompt my colleagues to 
bring out of this goth Congress an effee- 
tive and efficient housing proposal for 
low-income families that will lessen the 
burden of government, combat commu- 
nity deterioration, and provide the mo- 
tivation to achieve greater human dignity 
and self-respect: 


Meat Imports—Agriculture’s Millstone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


i or IOWA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES + ` 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1967, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, addressing a group of farm leaders, 
said: 

With farm prices weakening, costs rising, 
and agriculture in general still a long way 
from parity of income, the Department of 
Agriculture will make full use of “a wide 

range of measures“ to strengthen farm prices 

and maintain income in 1967, 


As I look at farm price statistics and 
talk to farmers in Iowa and elsewhere it 
becomes more obvious to me every day 
that what this administration says and 
what it does are two very different things. 
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One of the many problems in agricul- 
ture today which needs the immediate 
attention of the Johnson administration 
is that of meat imports. About a month 
ago, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that on January 1 there were 
about 11.3 million head of cattle and 
calves on feed in 39 States—unexpected- 
ly up 7 percent from a year ago. Faced 
with an unexpectedly large supply of 
domestic-fed beef, it would seem that we 
ought to be able to hold down foreign im- 
ports. But, with our present laws, we 
are, instead, going to be faced with an 
even larger volume of such imports. The 
Meat Import Act of 1964 provides that 
the quantity of fresh chilled or frozen 
cattle meat and meat of goats and sheep, 
other than lamb, which may be imported 
in any calendar year after 1964 should 
not exceed 725 million pounds. Except— 
with this adjustment—that this quan- 
tity shall be increased or decreased for 
any year by the same percentage that 
estimated average annual domestic pro- 
duction of these products in that year 
and the two preceding. years increases 
or decreases in comparison with our av- 
erage production during the base years 
1959 through 1963, inclusive. In other 
words, when our production goes up, the 
amount which can be imported goes up 
by the same percentage. 

Under the law, if yearly imports are 
estimated to equal or exceed 110 per- 
cent of an adjusted base quota, the Presi- 
is to invoke the quota on meat imports. 
The adjusted base quota for 1967 is 904.6 
million pounds. The level of estimated 
imports which would trigger the imposi- 
tion of the quota is 995 million pounds. 
At the outset, what this approach means 
is that if outsiders are careful enough in 
the shipments of meat to the United 
States, they can send in more than 90 
million pounds in excess of the base 
quota without its ever having been in- 
voked. 

As of December 23, 1966, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that meat 
imports into the United States during 
1967 would be about 960 million pounds, 
which is 55 million pounds above the 
quota, but 35 million pounds below the 
figure it would take to bring the quota 
into effect. 

The Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that meat imports will rise to a 
point just below the trigger level at 
which an import quota would become 
effective. While this keeps down the 
level of imports, it is certainly no guar- 
antee that U.S. beef producers will not 
be faced with lower prices, for no one 
can draw a magic line and say “If im- 
ports stay below this level, American 
farmers will not be hurt.” Depending 
on conditions, even a small amount of 
imports at the wrong time can send farm 
prices plummeting. We are going to 
have to keep a close eye on this whole 
situation if we hope to prevent a price 
disaster like that of 3 years ago. 

Imports of beef, veal, mutton, cheese 

and eggs are substantially higher than 
the levels of a year ago. Imports of meat 
subject to the 1964 quota law, for ex- 
“ample, were almost 40 percent higher 
during the first 10 months of 1966 than 
—. were during the same period in 
1965. 

It seems to me that unless the rising 
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tide of agricultural imports is checked, 
U.S. farm income may take a serious 
drop this year. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us from the Na- 
tion’s agricultural areas know the 
country must import. We must take a 
little bitter with the sweet. But this does 
not mean we must continue to live with 
an unrealistically high level of imports 
in a particular agricultural commodity. 

The present law does not do the job of 
protecting the American beef producer 
and some changes need to be made. 

First. The formula by which the quota 
is derived is discretionary and too liberal. 
It has not solved the problem of de- 
pressed farm prices and it does not suf- 
ficiently discourage imports. If we are 
going to continue to operate under this 
law, the quota itself should be reduced. 
Since the enactment of the present law, 
we have not imposed the quota. 

Second. If we are going to continue to 
use the trigger method of invoking the 
quota, then we must improve our esti- 
mating abilities. Since the Meat Import 
Act became effective, we have been very 
inaccurate, being too high in 1965 and 
too low in 1966. 

Third. The use of the trigger concept, 
where the trigger level is well above the 
actual quota, enables our principal for- 
eign suppliers to subvert the intent of 
Congress. For example: New Zealand 
and Australia are the principal residual 
suppliers. In New Zealand, the meat 
board apparently has tight control over 
how much meat, or what types, is routed 
to particular markets. The Australian 
Meat Board is reported to have acquired, 
through recent legislation, the authority 
for firmer control over exports than it 
has had in the past. Except in the case 
of severe herd reduction, it is assumed 
that these countries will route just 
enough meat to the high priced US. 
market to keep import levels about as 
high as permitted. 

So, what we have is an area of 90 mil- 
lion pounds this year which these care- 
fully self-controlled suppliers can put on 
our markets so long as the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not estimate that the 
amount will be more than 90 million 
pounds over the quota. 

The trigger concept works to the ad- 
vantage of our importers, not our pro- 
ducers. 

Fourth. Another sizable loophole in 
the present law is the fact that canned, 
cured, and cooked meats are specifically 
exempted from the law. This means 
that countries exporting meats here 
can switch over to these categories once 
their fresh, chilled, and frozen meat vol- 
ume reaches the level imposed by the 
quota law. In 1966, for example, on top 
of the 824 million pounds of imports 
covered by the meat import law, other 
nations shipped to this country an addi- 
tional 130 million pounds of canned 
and cured meats. 

To the extent that the quantity of 
these items in our American market af- 
fects the price the farmer gets for his 
products, they should be included in the 
quota also. 

Fifth. Finally, the present law is that 
the President does not have to invoke 
the quota even if the trigger level is 
reached because the law gives him a 
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convenient “out,” by which he can in- 
crease or suspend the quota. He may 
suspend the quota for “national security 
interests,” for “economic interests,” be- 
cause subsequent trade agreements in- 
sure the carrying out of the import law's 
policy, or if supply of products involved 
“will be inadequate to meet domestic de- 
mand at reasonable prices.” 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
is a loophole large enough to drive a 
truck through. This is particularly so 
with this administration’s record in the 
export-import field. 

What we really need is some way of 
greatly reducing imports when beef is 
under pressure here. The present quota 
law clearly does not provide much help 
for our cattle feeders at the present time. 
An adjustment of our existing law is 
definitely in order. Livestock producers 
are asking immediate attention. 


Impact of Cutbacks on Arkansas’ 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr: HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak - 
er, I appreciate being given the oppor- 
tunity to speak on the effects of the cut- 
back in highway construction funds as 
applies to Arkansas. 

After attending the public hearings 
of the joint Senate and House Public 
Works Committees, I wanted to express 
my views of these cutbacks, and I wanted 
to be sure that Arkansas’ plight was well 
illustrated in the report of the commit- 
tee hearings. 

I am opposed to the cutbacks that 
were made in the highway construc- 
tion funds. I question their validity in 
light of the language Congress has re- 
peatedly used regarding the intent of 
the legislation that established and en- 
abled this construction program. 

I find my opposition to the cutbacks is 
also based on a sincere doubt that this 
procedure has actually. worked to ac- 
complish the economic goals they sought. 
It appears that these economic goals 
may have come about coincidentally to 
the action on the highway construction 
program, not necessarily as a direct re- 
sult, This opposition is also strength- 
ened by the fact that additional pro- 
grams of Federal spending have been 
started or suggested, and that other pro- 
grams have been expanded. 

As I said, my interest also rests with 
Arkansas. Arkansas has been one of 
the few States that has met the intended 
progress of the highway construction 
program, so I am told. As a result, Ar- 
kansas has been more severely hurt by 
the cutbacks, and this has come as a 
strange reward for a job well done.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to outline 
some of the specific problems that have 
been created in Arkansas as a result of 
the cutbacks. However, please note 
that the effects Arkansas has felt are 
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not solely peculiar to Arkansas. Other 
States have suffered in a like manner, 
and others may soon begin to experience 
these same consequences. 

From my point of view, one of the 
most serious repercussions of the cut- 
backs has been the strain they have 
placed on the Federal-State relation- 
ship. The concept of cooperative fed- 
eralism had been partially built as a re- 
sult of the establishment of the highway 
users trust fund. The existence of this 
fund caused many States to make sig- 
nificant increases in their highway con- 
struction programs; they added people, 
money, and emphasis to the building of 
highways. 

The action to cut back on the alloca- 
tion of highway construction funds has 
been received by some State officials as a 
betrayal of trust. These same officials 
had been encouraged to increase their 
State’s participation in this program, 
and then, in a matter of hours, the pro- 
gram was knocked out from under them 
without warning. The State officials 
were not given sufficient time to plan for 
the delays in the program. Had they 
had ample warning, a schedule of priori- 
ties could have been established which 
would have reduced the impact of the 
cutbacks. Furthermore, as recently as 
the President’s signing of the 1964 High- 
way Authorization Act, these State offi- 
cials had been reassured of the impor- 
tance of this program. 

This sentiment is seen as you read let- 
ters from some of the State officials of 
our highway department. For example, 
Mr. Ward Goodman, director of the 
Arkansas Highway Department, said on 
February 23, 1967: 

We certainly cannot pace ourselves for the 
future because we don’t know what the 
future holds. Frankly, we can’t depend on 
what we thought were firm commitments, 


Reduced highway safety is another 
important aspect of the cutbacks. Mr. 
Speaker, you are well aware of the 
problem of safety on our highways and 
the Nation’s concern with this problem. 
In fact, it is my understanding that Con- 
gress has encouraged the completion of 
the highway program as a result of its 
concern with highway safety, as well as 
other considerations. 

The economic effect of the cutback has 
been serious to Arkansas. The State 
highway department anticipates that 
unemployment, resulting solely from de- 
layed projects, will amount to about 
3,000 layoffs for a year. This is equal to 
10,000 men being out of work for 14 
weeks. Arkansas’ economic condition is 
not likely to be able to provide these men 
with other jobs. As a result, many of 
them may eventually be forced to depend 
on various types of public assistance. It 
seems quite ironic to force men out of 
work, and then assume the cost of sup- 
porting them through public assistance 
programs, 

A corollary to the increase in unem- 
ployment: will be a decrease in produc- 
tion capacity to meet the construction 
schedules that will occur when the cut- 
backs are restored. We are all aware 
that it took the construction industry 
several years to “tool-up” to the current 
capacity of work. If this cutback.is not 
ended immediately, the construction in- 
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dustry will not be able to build the roads 
as fast as they are needed once the funds 
are fully restored. 

The cutback problem will also be 
complicated by the fact that many 
smaller companies may be forced out 
of existence as a result of the cutbacks. 
Larger companies will be forced to sell 
materials and machines in which they 
have invested in the past few years. This 
is all illustrated by the fact that new 
equipment purchases have fallen off 
drastically, and repossessions of equip- 
ment have increased. 

The cutback has also had a disorganiz- 
ing effect on the Arkansas Highway De- 
partment. A great deal of planning and 
coordinating had gone into getting the 
Arkansas program to where it was. The 
cutback has meant the scrapping of 
some project programing and has 
instilled an uncertainty that makes it 
hard to plan for the future. As a result 
of the announcement of the cutbacks, 
the Arkansas Highway Department has 
delayed 25 projects involving over 65 
miles of primary roads, and 42 projects 
involving 185 miles in secondary roads. 

Arkansas has also been distressed by 
the fact that the effects of the cutbacks 
have been more severe on our State 
than on others. Arkansas had antici- 
pated Federal funds for fiscal year 1967 
of $40 million. The cutback reduced 
this amount to $29 million. But, in addi- 
tion to this was the fact that Arkansas 
had purposely accumulated $12 million 
in previous obligation authority. Part of 
the $12 million had been reserved to 
handle paving projects. As a result, a 
great deal of preliminary grading work is 
now exposed to the elements, and is being 
eroded since it is not topped with pave- 
ment. The Arkansas, highway director, 
Ward Goodman, estimated it will cost 
$500,000 to restore these graded sections 
of roadbeds. Part of the $12 million was 
to have been used as Arkansas’ $23 mil- 
lion share of building a bridge at Mem- 
phis. This project has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

It is clear that Arkansas has already 
suffered detrimental effects. In Janu- 
ary of 1967, no projects were let by the 
Arkansas Highway Department. In 
February and March, lettings did not in- 
volve any Federal highway construction 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to sum- 
marize the effects on Arkansas. First, 
Arkansas had $13,528,891 remaining in 
fiscal year 1966 funds. The fiscal year 
1967 fund supply was $39,689,081. In 
other words, Arkansas had a total fiscal 
year 1967 allocation of $53,217,072 which 
could have been obligated. Subtract 
from this amount the cutback limitation, 
less the February 28 restoration; the re- 
mainder is $31,368,000, which means 
Arkansas has only 59 percent. of its 
original obligation authority to work 
with in fiscal year 1967. Arkansas 
effect under the cutback has amounted 
to near 41 percent, not the 17 percent, 20 
percent, or 25 percent that has often been 
referred to as the amount of the cutback. 

Of course, some may say that all of 
this money would not have been used had 
it been available. I would ask that you 
look at Arkansas history of using its 
funds. In the past, the funds have been 
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used almost as rapidly as possible. The 
department had purposely saved part of 
its 1966 allotments so that special appli- 
cations of these moneys could be made 
in 1967—paving and the Memphis 
bridge. But, even if all the fiscal year 
1967 allotment had not been used, the ef- 
fect would still have exceeded 25 percent. 

In conclusion, I feel the administra- 
tion’s decision to cut back on the high- 
way construction program was not re- 
sponsible. The cutbacks should have 
been made in areas that may have had 
the intended effects on the economy, but 
would not have injured so many people 
and had such longrun effects. By the 
time the program is returned to its full 
capacity, many fewer contractors will be 
available to bid on projects, much work 
will have to be redone, suppliers of ma- 
terials and money will have to recover 
losses caused by the cutbacks and, as a 
result, the future cost of construction 
will probably increase. In the long run, 
I feel the highway program will be seri- 
ously hurt by the fiscal policy that has 
been used by the administration. The 
decelerating effects on the economy, in 
my view, will not cease as soon as the 
program is returned to its normal 
schedule. 

Lastly, I hope the Public Works Com- 
mittees of both Houses will watch the 
administration’s behavior on this ques- 
tion and on the projected future releases 
of cutback funds. If the progress we 
have been assured of is not made, I feel 
we should reconvene the hearings and 
take steps necessary to restore this pro- 
gram to its full capacity. I must also 
say that I seriously doubt the wisdom of 
curtailing the hearings in the middle of 
their 4-day schedule, The adminis- 
tration was heard, but the public was not. 

All of these economic effects would be 
tolerable to the people of Arkansas if 
they were really convinced they were 
needed. In other words, we in Arkansas 
are completely willing to tighten our 
belts for the war effort, But when the 
administration insists on expanding 
other programs that are not truly es- 
sential to the war effort, and even start- 
ing others, we do not feel a program 
like the highway construction program 
should be cut back. To Arkansas, this 
cutback will have a long-term effect on 
our growth. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make these comments, and I 
thank you for the consideration you may 
give my views, 


American Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
what serves as American diplomacy these 
days is difficult to understand. The 
events of the past few days concern- 
ing Stalin’s daughter is a case in point. 

A high-level decision passed upon by 
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denied Svetlana Stalin asylum in the 
United States. 

By some logic the administration con- 
cluded her admission to the United 
States would have embarrassed the 
Soviet Union at a delicate time in our 
relations with Communist nations, and 
harmed current arms. control negotia- 

onpas the Consular Treaty debate in 


ee is absurd. Communist Russia is 
supplying 80 percent of the arms and 
munitions used by the North Vietnamese 
aggressors in southeast Asia. Russian 
weapons are spilling American blood, and 
we worry. about embarrassing her at this 
delicate time. 

I submit the failure to admit Stalin's 
daughter as a political refugee to the 
United States is an, unprecedented 
blunder. 

This shocking decision to deny admis- 
sion to America of the most prized de- 
fector: of the century plays into the 
Communist- hands. and could not have 
been handled better insofar as the Soviets 
are concerned if the details had been 
worked out in Moscow. 

The President is -guilty of either 
monumental poor judgment or mered- 
ibly bad advice in not immediately 
throwing: open every caneelyable door to 
Svetlana Stalin 

The. Voice of America should have 
been turned on full blast, 24 hours a day 
proclaiming to the world that the daugh- 
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ter of the most infamous Communist in 
history had made a free choice to live 
in the United States, not under the 
despotism of her native land. 

This is another glaring example of the 
no-win policy of our State Department 
which refuses to seize any. initiative in 
the struggle against communism. While 
our men and boys are asked to serve and 
die in Vietnam, the administration and 
the State Department here at home con- 
tinue the charade that Russia is not 
responsible for every American battle- 
field death we are sustaining. 

The biggest victory in diplomatic his- 

tory is handed the United States on a 
silver platter and our leadership tosses it 
away. The person or persons responsi- 
ble for this decision at the policymaking 
level in the State Department should be 
brought to full account before the Ameri- 
can people. 
Our State Department is so condi- 
tioned to agreeing to every Russian de- 
mand that they fail to react and exploit 
the opening when they have a chance 
to seore a victory for America. 

Every Communist, pro-Communist and 
fellow-traveler in the world has no trou- 
ble traveling in and out of the United 
States at will, thanks to the State De- 
partment and the Supreme Court, but 
let some strong anti-Communist such as 
Ian Smith, of Rhodesia, Tshombe of the 
Congo, or Stalin’s own daughter seek 
refuge or an audience here and the door 
is slammed in their faces. 


March 15, 1967 


Something is wrong in our State De- 
partment, and it must be corrected. Dur- 
ing the 87th and the 88th Congresses, I 
introduced legislation calling for a com- 
plete investigation of the State Depart- 
ment personnel from top to bottom, to- 
gether with its policymaking procedures, 
but this was bottled up successfully in 
committee. 

When these decisions are made con- 
stantly that do harm to the United 
States, and enhance and increase the 
aims and purposes of the Communist 
world, we must conclude that the faceless 
persons in the State Department making 
these decisions are incompetent, naive, 
or worse. 

Iam certain the vast majority of Amer- 
icans would welcome Stalin’s daughter 
to our way of life, and show once again 
that America is the home of the brave 
and the land of the free. Tragically, the 
State Department image of America is 
the land of the gutless and the home of 
the spineless. 

The rationale that by admitting 
Stalin’s daughter we offend Russia is an 
insult to the American people who are at 
this very moment being called upon to 
sacrifice their sons in a war against 
communism in Vietnam. 

Have we reached such a low level that 
we send our young men to die against an 
enemy we refuse to acknowledge and 
cater to with cringing fear and appre- 
hension? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Wepvespay, MarcH 15, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Right Reverend Protopresbyter 
Nikolaj Lapitzki, of the Whiteruthenian 
Greek Orthodox Church, South River, 
N.J., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

O, Almighty God, and our Father, the 
source of justice, on this day commemo- 
rating the anniversary of independence 
of Byelorussia, we humbly bow our heads 
and pray, that Byelorussia, and all other 
captive nations may soon receive a new 
birth of freedom, 

O, all generous God, the ‘source of 
Kindness, bless and instruct the leaders 
and legislators of the United States of 
America, so that they would arrive at the 
decisions, which would lead to peace and 
freedom for all mankind. 

O, all generous God, the source of love, 
shorten the days of misunderstanding 
among nations, and give peace and your 
blessings to all the people on the earth. 

Thou are the Saviour and Protector, 
and we glorify Thy name AN and shall 
forever. n. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
— — ͤ 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 


cated to the House by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


———— 


PROPOSAL TO CHANGE NAME OF 
SEABEE COMBAT TRAINING AREA 
AT DAVISVILLE, RI. TO CAMP 
FOGARTY 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Iam very pleased indeed 
to be advised that the Navy proposes to 
change the name of the Seabee Combat 
Training area at Davisville, R.I., to Camp 
Fogarty. This is in honor of the late 
Congressman, John E, Fogarty, one of 
Rhode Island’s most distinguished sons. 
Mr. Fogarty was a Seabee during World 
War II, and he maintained a close per- 
sonal interest in the work of this great 
branch of the service throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. I am sure that my 
colleagues in the House will welcome this 
action and enthusiastically endorse it. 

The question of a memorial to Mr. 
Fogarty of this nature was raised during 
the hearings on the supplemental mili- 
tary construction appropriation bill ear- 
lier this year. I enclose a copy of a 
letter to me on the subject from Rear 
Adm. A. C. Husband, the very able com- 
mander of the Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, NAVAL 
FACILITIES ENGINEERING COM- 
MAND, 

Washington, D.C., March 10, 1967. 

Hon. Bon SIKES, 

Chairman, Military, Construction Subcom- 
mittee, House Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN : With regard to your 
recent suggestion at the House Appropriation. 
Committee MILCON Hearing that, the Navy. 
consider honoring our former Seabee Con- 
gressman John Fogarty. I am happy to in- 
form you that we are proposing to name the 
Seabee Combat Training area at Davisville 
Camp Fogarty, in memory of the Congress- 
man, 


I have discussed this matter with the Chief 
of Naval Operations who expressed his whole- 
hearted support of the idea. Therefore, I 
have initiated the appropriate action, 
through the Command chain, to effect the 
designation noted aboye. I will advise you 
further as to the scheduling of appropriate 
commemorating ceremonies when we have 
completed these formalities. 

Sincerely, 
A. C. HUSBAND, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, U.S. Navy, 
Commander. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON ANTI- 
POVERTY 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident sent to the Congress a message 
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dealing with poverty. I would like to 
say at this time that I generally support 
the program he is advocating this year. 
It is an extremely modest program, in 
keeping with the problems which we 
have overseas and those in other areas 
of our economy. 

I want to call attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the emphasis that the President is 
putting on early childhood education 
and urge all Members to take an interest 
in this legislation this year. 


SS 


SHOWING OF SLIDES ON NORTH 
VIETNAMESE AND VIETCONG AC- 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time in order to make an announce- 
ment concerning the slides on the ac- 
tivities of the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong during the lunar lull when we 


called off our activities. We had a large 


crowd one day this week. The room 
was full to watch this. I understand 
that there are others desiring to see these 
pietures produced by the Defense In- 
telligence Department. So tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock we will have the 
same sort of pictures. I think we will 


have some new-ones along with the old 


ones to show to those who are interested 
in them. This will be at 9 o'clock in the 
Vinson Room, which is the main room of 
the Committee on Armed Services, on the 
first floor of the Rayburn Building. 

Mr. ICHORD.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 


. Mr, RIVERS, If I have the time, I 


would like to yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
a few ‘moments remaining. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend the gentleman from South 
Carolina for making these intelligence 
briefings available to the Members. I 
know they were shown to 50 or 60 Mem- 
bers last Tuesday. I am sure they were 
eye opening, because I understand some 
of the Members who voted for a cessa- 
tion of bombing last week had the op- 
portunity. to view these photographs. 


I was hopeful that some.of them might. 


comment upon the intelligence. briefing, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina if he does not feel 
that the Department of Defense should 
go even further than making these pho- 
tographs available to the Members and 
that they should also be declassified and 
made available to the American public. 

Mr. RIVERS: I think the American 
public comprises the only people denied 
the opportunity of knowing what is go- 
ing on. I cannot see any reason why 
these pictures should be classified and, 
Mr. Speaker, I have urged the Depart- 
ment of Defense to declassify these pic- 
tures, which I believe should not have 
been classified in the first place. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RIVERS, I will be glad to yield 
if I have any time left. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
10 seconds remaining. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Will you again state 
when and where these pictures will be 
shown? ! 

Mr. RIVERS. In the main hearing 
room of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, which is the Vinson Room, on the 
first floor of the Rayburn Building, at 
9 a.m. tomorrow morning. All Members 
are welcome. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my special order 
previously entered into for today be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


THE BROKEN TRUCE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the ‘gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday I was privileged to 
see the air reconnaissance photographs 
taken during the lunar truce in Vietnam. 
After viewing these photographs, I think 
that two things are evident. First we 
should congratulate the North Vietnam- 
ese and their Soviet allies for their 
negotiating skill and their diplomatic 
procedure in imposing upon us this truce. 
Second, I think we should congratulate 
the North Vietnamese and their Soviet 
allies for the dispatch and skill with 
which they dispersed their supplies into 
the southern area of North Vietnam and 
into South Vietnam during this lunar 
truce. 

It was absolutely appalling to me to 
sée these warmaking supplies flowing in 
these unprecedented numbers south as 
they did. Now our fighting men in Viet- 
nam are experiencing the effects of this 
truce. For 2 weeks in a row we have 
suffered new records in casualties in 
Vietnam, Only yesterday Danang was 
struck with Soviet-made rockets. A 
week or so ago Soviet-made rockets also 
struck Danang civilian areas, killing and 
maiming many citizens in Danang. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time for 
those who have been advocating the ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
to have an opportunity to view these 
photographs, for certainly while they are 
classified they will not give any infor- 
mation to the Soviets and North Viet- 
namese which they do not presently 
have. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE A PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Commit- 
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tee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file, a privileged report. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS TO SIT DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS OF COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION TO SIT 
ne e GENERAL DEBATE TO- 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

— 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we expect 
today to receive President Johnson’s 
8 on the Economle Opportunity 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks immediately fol- 
lowing the message of the President and 
also that other Members may have the 
same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS—PERMISSION TO FILE A’ 
REPORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker; in view of 
the remarks of the majority leader, and 
in view of the 21-page message, which 
involves rent supplements as well as $20 
million for rodent control and other 
questionable requests, I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is 1 present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Adair Dent McFall 
Anderson, Diggs Martin 
Tenn Dorn Miller, Calif 

Ashley Edwards, La. Ottinger 
Bevill Fallon Passman 
Bow Ford, Pelly 
Button William D, Pepper 

Friedel Pirnie 

Fulton, Tenn. Pool 
Celler Hawkins Riegle 
Chamberlain Goodell Rivers 
Clancy Hawkins Scott 
Conyers Heckler, Mass. Shipley 
Corman Herlong Stratton 
Cramer Jacobs Taft 
Daddario Kluczynski Teague, Tex 
Dawson Leggett Williams, Miss 
Denney McEwen 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
& quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DR. RUFUS JUDSON PEARSON, JR. 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues, a man who serves this Con- 
gress with quiet dedication. 

Dr. Rufus Judson Pearson, Jr., attend- 
ing physician, has been responsible for 
many worthwhile innovations in his of- 
fice over the past year. Calling on his 
immense store of knowledge and experi- 
ence, Dr. Pearson has added an addi- 
tional internist, updated the pharmacy 
and laboratory services, and improved 
the record system and maintenance. All 
these have greatly enhanced Dr. Pear- 
son’s program for comprehensive phys- 
ical examinations for Members on the 
premises, as well as many other normal 
functions and tests formerly done at 
Bethesda and Walter Reed hospitals. 

Needless to say, these innovations are 
instrumental in conserving the time and 
energy of the Members, as well as in early 
detection of potentially dangerous dis- 
orders. 

Born in Atlanta, Ga., in 1915, Dr. Pear- 
son attended the University of Florida 
and received his doctor of medicine de- 
gree from Emory University in 1938. He 
entered the Navy in 1942 and resumed his 
civilian practice in Florida in 1945. 

Returning to the Navy in 1950, Dr. 
Pearson served as chief of cardiology at 
the U.S. Naval Hospital at Bethesda from 
1955 to 1961. 

Dr. Pearson’s distinguished career in- 
cludes training in cardiovascular disease 
under Dr. Paul Dudley White at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 

Dr. Pearson’s two children are carrying 
on the family tradition of public serv- 
ice—his daughter, Virginia, served as a 
Peace Corps nurse for 2 years in the 
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Dominican Republic and is currently an 
American Red Cross staff nurse. 

Lt. Rufus J. Pearson III is a Naval 
Academy graduate of the class of 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to call at- 
tention to the wonderful job that I per- 
sonally know this former Georgian is 
doing and I am sure that all Members of 
the House share my feeling. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman. I am happy that he has 
brought this matter to our attention. 
We are fortunate to have this distin- 
guished physician and cardiologist as our 
Capitol physician. 

Mr. HAGAN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, may I join the gentleman from 
Georgia in complimenting Dr. Pearson 
on his good service and accomplishments. 
I hope Dr. Pearson will work further to 
get better medical facilities for the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Capitol. The House of Representatives 
certainly needs a first-aid room right off 
this Chamber, adjacent to the Chamber. 
I hope this recommendation will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HAGAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI.. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate our colleague in 
calling our attention to the excellent 
work that Dr. Rufus Judson Pearson, Jr., 
is doing and would like to join in this 
tribute to Dr. Pearson. 

I think one of the great innovations 
instituted by him is the laminated rec- 
ord of a Member’s cardiogram that each 
Member can carry in his pocket. I think 
this should be a national practice. DP 
hope that every citizen in America would 
be encouraged to carry his own cardio- 
graph record so that in case of an emer- 
gency, those administering aid would 
know their patient’s past history. 

I congratulate my colleague for taking 
this time to do honor to Dr. Pearson. 

Mr. HAGAN. I thank my colleague 
very much. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday last, March 9, it was nec- 
essary for me to be absent on official 
business and I missed rollcall No. 32 
and rollcall No. 33. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the RECORD 
to show that had I been present, on roll- 
call No. 32 I would have voted “yea,” 
and on rollcall No. 33 I would likewise 
have voted yea.“ 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT—A 
CHALLENGE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 88) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I. THE CHALLENGE 

The slum is as old as civilization. Civili- 
zation implies a race to get ahead. In a 
race there are usually some who for one 
cause or another cannot keep up, or are 
thrust out from among their fellows. They 
fall behind, and when they have been left 
far behind in the rear they lose hope and 
ambition, and give up. Thenceforward, if 
left to their own resources, they are the 
victims, not the masters, of their environ- 
ment; and it is a bad master... The bad 
environment becomes the heredity of the 
next generation. 


These are the words of Jacob Riis, the 
Danish immigrant and American re- 
former, written in 1902. We may wish 
that those words applied only to the 
America of 1902—but clearly they apply 
to the America of the 1960’s as well. 
They describe conditions in parts of 
every large American city and in pockets 
of poverty throughout rural America 
haai 43 percent of the Nation’s poor 

ve. 

It was years after Jacob Riis spoke 
before Americans realized that poverty 
was an urgent public dilemma— from 
which the only escape was to change the 
basic conditions of human life. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin 
Roosevelt in their times, began the nec- 
essary process of change: 

The Children’s Bureau, proposed in 
1909 and established in 1912, spear- 
headed broad efforts to improve ma- 
ternal and infant care and to provide 
better services and protection for our 
youth. 

The public housing program, begun in 
1934, today affords more than 2 million 
low-income Americans decent housing. 

The benefits of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 will provide $25.8 billion in old 
age, disability, and survivorship benefits 
in fiscal 1968, if my recommendations are 
adopted by the Congress. 

The federally aided public assistance 
programs, authorized in 1935, will pro- 
vide $5 billion in Federal, State, and local 
aid to more than 7 million needy in- 
dividuals in fiscal 1968. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, en- 
acted in 1938, now provides minimum 
wage and hour protection for some 40 
million workers. 

A STRATEGY AGAINST POVERTY 


In the 1960s, we have begun to devise 
a total strategy against poverty. We 
have recognized that public housing, 
minimum wages, and welfare services 
could not, standing alone, change the 
bleak environment of deprivation for 
millions of poor families. 

A successful strategy requires a break- 
through on many fronts: education, 
health, jobs and job training, housing, 
public assistance, transportation, recrea- 
tion, clean air, and adequate water sup- 
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plies. The basic conditions of life for 
the poor must, and can, be changed. 

We must deal with a wide range of 
physical and human needs. On the hu- 
man side alone, the strategy must re- 
spond to a variety of problems. 

Some of the poor—the aged and the 
hopelessly disabled—are unable to make 
their own way in this world because of 
conditions beyond their control. For 
them, social security, veterans’ pensions, 
and public assistance can assure a life 
at minimum levels of human decency 
and dignity. 

Others in our society are working at 
very low wages or are unemployed. But 
they are capable of helping themselves 
if given an opportunity to do so. To 
launch them on the road to a self-suffi- 
cient life, special education, training and 
employment opportunities will be nec- 
essary. 

Our strategy requires programs that 
respond to the human needs of each of 
these groups. And we have proposed 
such programs: 

To give disadvantaged children healthy 
bodies and the chance to learn. 

To give the teenagers in our ghettos 
and pockets of rural poverty the train- 
ing and skills they need to get jobs. 

To give our young the chance to de- 
velop their minds in college, through 
Federal grants and loans. 

To give the old and the disabled, who 
are incapable of helping themselves, in- 
creases in social security and the personal 
security of being able to see a doctor or 
obtain hospital care, without losing their 
entire life savings. 

We also must have programs to im- 
prove the surroundings in which the dis- 
advantaged live—the physical and social 
environment of America which has too 
long entrapped the poor. We have made 
proposals for— 

Model cities, to rebuild entire blighted 
neighborhoods in cities, large and small. 

Rent supplements, to bring the genius 
of private industry and private capital 
to the problem of housing the poor de- 
cently. 

Civil rights legislation, to remove ar- 
bitrary barriers of discrimination which 
prevent a man otherwise qualified from 
getting a job or a home because of his 
race. 

Our strategy against poverty relies on— 

The private initiative of every citizen 
and on the self-help efforts of the poor 
themselves. 

The resources of city, county, State, 
and metropolitan agencies. 

Federal programs to supplement pri- 
vate and local activities and often to sup- 
ply the vital thrust of innovation. 

We have made substantial gains. But 
we have also come to see how profound 
are the problems that confront us, how 
deeply ingrained are the customs and 
practices that must be changed, how 
stubbornly the heritage of poverty per- 
sists from generation to generation. 

Many of our early efforts have revealed 
the dimensions of the work that remains 
to be done. For some, this has inspired 
a pessimism that challenges both the 
value of what has been accomplished 
and the capacity of our Federal democ- 
racy to complete the task, For others, 
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it has inspired a sober determination to 
carry through with programs that show 
great promise, to improve their admin- 
istration and to seek still more effective 
instruments of change. 

I have already submitted to the Con- 
gress my budget recommendations for 
fiscal 1968. 

I have recommended $25.6 million for 
the programs directly aiding the poor—a 
$3.6 billion increase over fiscal 1967. 

Many of the programs underlying these 
budget recommendations have been dis- 
cussed in previous messages to the Con- 
gress this. year—on education and 
health, children and youth, older 
Americans, crime in America, and equal 
justice. The programs described in this 
message are part of our strategy to 
change the depressing conditions of pov- 
erty now facing millions of our fellow 
men. 

H. POVERTY AND OPPORTUNITY 

Few undertakings in our time have 
generated as much hope, produced as 
many immediate and beneficial results, 
or excited as much controversy, as the 
antipoverty program I first submitted 
to the Congress on March 16, 1964. 

The controversy was inevitable: what 
is being attempted is a fundamental 
change in the way government responds 
to the needs of the poor. 

That there would be some confusion 
and mistakes was inevitable. The need 
was for action. America could not wait 
for a decade of studies which might not 
even show precisely what should be at- 
tempted. New programs had to begin 
in our cities and rural communities, in 
small towns and in migrant labor camps. 
America had to pull the drowning man 
out of the water and talk about it later. 

This experience has led to progress and 
great accomplishment. We have learned 
more than some of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the antipoverty program 
had hoped, 

Greater opportunities for millions of 
Americans depend on how we build on 
our experience: 

On enlarged resources for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to strengthen 
and expand programs that have shown 
great promise and to continue the de- 
velopment of new and better techniques. 

On tightened administration of those 
programs so that the poor receive the 
maximum benefits, at the lowest cost to 
the American taxpayer. 

THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1967 


I recommend that the Economic Op- 
portunity Act be amended: 

1. To help local community action 
agencies define their purpose more pre- 
cisely and improve their planning, audit- 
ing, and personnel systems. 

The purpose and functions of com- 
munity action agencies should be made 
more explicit: in their relationship to 
State, county, and municipal authorities, 
in planning, coordinating, and providing 
services, and in community involvement 
and innovation, 

Strict rules should be established to 
govern the pay, selection, and accounta- 
bility of community action personnel. 
Personnel systems should embody merit 
features and set the highest standards of 
conduct and efficiency. 
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The provisions in existing law pro- 
hibiting partisan. political activities 
should be retained and strengthened 
wherever possible. 

Auditing requirements now in the law 
should be expanded and improved. 

2, To give public officials and other in- 
terested groups in the community voice 
in forming policy for community action 
agencies. 

There should be a requirement for 
representation of local public agencies 
on community action boards, as well as 
representation for the neighborhood 
groups to be served. 

Standards should be set specifically 
defining the powers and duties of com- 
munity action boards. 

The responsibility of the boards for 
policy formulation and control of com- 
munity action programs should be made 
explicit. 

3. To strengthen the role of the 
States, especially in.rural areas. 

States should be encouraged to assist 
in establishing regional community ac- 
tion agencies in rural areas. 

The joint funding of antipoverty pro- 
grams by Federal and State agencies 
should be encouraged. 

Federal funds should be provided so 
that States may give increased plan- 
ning assistance to rural communities. 

4. To encourage more participation by 
private enterprise. i 

The obligation of community action 
agencies to design and conduct pro- 
grams with full participation by the pri- 
vate sector should be made explicit. 

A closer relationship should be devel- 
oped between employers, unions, and the 
new work-training programs, with more 
individual attention to trainees in on- 
the-job training programs. 

5. To use the Economic Opportunity 
Act to encourage welfare recipients to 
become self-sufficient. 

Job Corpsmen, Neighborhood Youth 
Corpsmen, and others engaged in work 
and training under this act should be 
given greater incentives to work, by al- 
lowing them to earn more without a cor- 
responding loss of welfare assistance to 
their families. 

6. To give new direction and momen- 
tum to the programs in rural areas. 

A new position of Assistant Director 
for rural affairs should be established to 
coordinate and strengthen programs af- 
fecting the rural poor. 

7. To strengthen the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Council in the coordination of 
antipoverty activities of Federal agencies. 

The Council’s role in helping to im- 
prove coordination among Federal pro- 
grams related to the antipoverty effort. 
should be more clearly spelled out. 

These changes will make the adminis- 
tration of the program more effective. 
But improved administration is not 
enough. More people must be reach: 
The gap between promise and real oppor- 
tunity is still broad. Additional funds 
must be provided if we are to make genu- 
ine progress in attending to our un- 
finished business. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
propriate $2.06 billion for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for fiscal 1968—a 
25-percent increase over fiscal 1967. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION 


The purpose of community action is to 

encourage those who need help to help 
themselves. 

A community action agency should 
provide a voice in planning programs to 
mayors, local business and labor leaders, 
the citizens to be helped, teachers, 
lawyers, physicians—all those who give 
their time and efforts to relieve poverty 
in their communities and who know well 
the needs of their neighbors. It may 
be established as a private, nonprofit 
corporation or created by local govern- 
ment. Each agency analyzes the prob- 
lems its community faces and develops a 
strategy for its antipoverty, self-help 
effort. This strategy may include any 
combination of Federal, State, and local 
programs which will assist the poor in 
their fight against poverty. 

Community action agencies should de- 
vote their energies to self-help measures 
and new initiatives that will advance 
their communities in the war against 
poverty. To be effective, it is essential 
that they be nonpartisan’ and totally dis- 
engaged from any partisan political ac- 


tivity. The administration, the Na- 


tional Advisory Council on Economie Op- 
portunity and, I am confident, the Con- 
gress, will be constantly alert to the 
danger of partisan political activity and 
will take the necessary steps to see that 
it does not occur. 

“LEGAL SERVICES 


To be poor is to be without an advo- 
cate—in dealing with a landlord, a 
creditor, or a Government bureaucrat. 
It is.to be subjected to the hostility or 
indifference of society, without redress. 
It is to be exposed to frustration and de- 
lay, without relief. 

The legal services program offers free 
57 assistance in civil matters to people 
who otherwise could not afford an at- 
torney: The program provides —in 
ghettos, on Indian reservations, in mi- 
grant camps and in rural, counties 
lawyers for the poor in eviction and con- 
sumer credit cases, in administrative ac- 
tions and in hundreds of other en- 
counters involving their legal rights. 

The program has the wholehearted 
endorsement of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the National Bar Association, 
and the National Trial Lawyers Associa- 
tion. With the help of these associa- 
tions, legal services are now being pro- 
vided in 44 of the Nation’s 50 largest 
cities and in some rural areas. 


I have asked the Director of the Office 


of Economic Opportunity to strengthen 
these efforts and to expand the services 
available to smaller towns and rural 


areas. . 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


MULTISERVICE CENTERS 
To be poor in a city is to spend long 
and precious dollars for carfare in 
arch of assistance. The employment 
May be in one part of town, the 
social security office in another, welfare 
offices, veterans’ assistance, adult liter- 
acy training, medical care; or housing 
aid in others. 
To be poor in a rural area is to travel 
many miles in hope of finding assist- 
ance often fruitlessly. The services 
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needed are too often in another county 


or only in a big city. 
The fragmentation—and the unavail- 
ability —of services imposes great hard- 


ship upon the poor. Often it denies them 


the comprehensive help that can provide 
security, and the chance to stand on 
their own two feet before their fellow 
men. 

We are trying a variety of methods for 
providing these services more effectively. 
Hundreds of neighborhood centers have 
been created: some are referral agen- 
cies, others house a complex of services 
drawn from existing programs. In rural 
areas centers have been established to 
serve multicounty areas. Our goal is to 
develop within each community the most 
effective means to deliver the services so 
desperately needed at the lowest cost to 
the taxpayer. 

I have asked the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and other Federal de- 
partments, to expand and strengthen the 
development of neighborhood. multi- 
service and multicounty centers in the 
coming fiscal year. These centers have 
become the focal point of many local 
efforts in their attack on poverty, and 
I expect that local communities will seek 
some $120 million for them in fiscal 1968. 

HEALTH CENTERS 


To be poor is to be without adequate 
medical care: 

One-half of all women who have their 
babies in public hospitals have received 
no prenatal care at all. 

More than 60 percent of poor children 
with disabling handicaps are not receiv- 
ing any medical care. 

_ Sixty percent of all poor children never 
see a dentist. 

The chance of a child dying before the 
age of 1 is 50 percent higher for the poor. 

The chance of dying before reaching 
the age of 35 is four times greater for 
the poor. 

The poor man, making 82,000 a year or 


less— in many cases because of previous 


illness—will lose twice as many working 
days from illness as the man who makes 
$7,000 or more. 

In health centers, located where the 
poor live, medical care can be effectively 
provided for those who need it most. 
Where appropriate, the health centers 
are linked to neighborhood multiservice 
centers so that the individual citizen can 
obtain in one place a wide range of 
needed services. 

The Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will encourage local communi- 
ties to establish additional health cen- 
ters in the coming fiscal year, so that up 
to 50 will be in operation by the end of 
fiscal 1968. 

UPWARD BOUND * 

When a child’s potential for success in 
life is lost, the Nation as well as the child 
is the loser. When a bright mind is 
dimmed by successive failures in ‘school, 
and the despair failure brings, the com- 
munity suffers as much as: the student 
himself: 

Upward Bound seeks out poor rural 
and urban youngsters whose talents are 
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undeveloped. They are given intensive 
individual attention and the best train- 
ing our education system can offer so 
that they can develop their talents to the 
full reach of their individual capacity. 

Two hundred and twenty-four public 
and private universities and private sec- 
ondary schools are taking part in Up- 
ward Bound this year. More than 20,000 
poor young men and women are today 
headed for high school graduation and 
college -study through Upward Bound, 
We estimate that 78 percent of these 
youngsters—as compared to 8 percent of 
poor youth generally—will go on to col- 
lege. 

Applications for Upward Bound far 
exceed the funds presently available. 
Those funds must be increased—for 
America needs the trained and compe- 
tent citizens these poor children can be- 
come. 

My budget includes sufficient funds 
for Upward Bound to benefit more than 
109 young men and women in fiscal 
1968. 

FOSTER GRANDPARENTS 

Children in orphanages and homes for 
the retarded need the patient care of 
older men and women. Older Ameri- 
cans need the sense of usefulness that 
a child’s dependence can bring. 

The foster grandparents program 
meets these needs for more than 2,000 
older Americans and 5,000 children. 
These foster grandparents. are given 
training and relatively substantial in- 
creases in their incomes for visiting, 
teaching, and caring for children who 
need them. 

The Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will expand this program next 
year. 

HEADSTART AND HEADSTART FOLLOWTHROUGH 


I have already submitted to the Con- 
gress my recommendations to improve 
educational opportunities for children 
who need them most of all—the children 
of the poor. 

For thousands of children in ghettos 
and pockets of rural poverty, in migrant 
labor camps and on Indian reservations, 
the Headstart program has “replaced 
the conviction of failure with the hope 
of success.” This fiscal year, Headstart 
will provide summer opportunities for 
about 500,000 children and a full-year 
program for nearly 200,000 children. 

We must not lose the precious mo- 
mentum children gain from Headstart 
by returning them to substandard 
schools. We must provide the follow- 
through necessary to vitalize the first 
years of their grade school experience. 
We must involve more parents and in- 
crease the services of teachers, teachers 
aids, doctors, and counselors for disad- 
vantaged children in the early grades. 

For this reason, I have recommended 
the Headstart followthrough program. 
My budget recommendations to the Con- 
gress include $472 million for Headstart, 
including. funds for the new Headstart 
followthrough program to sustain the 
progress Headstart has made. 

With these funds, we will strengthen 
the ‘year-round Headstart program and 
begin to plan and operate Headstart fol- 
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lowthrough programs for up to 200,000 
children coming into the first grades. 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


At a critical period in their lives, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has given 
some 800,000 young men and women 
from both rural and urban America a 
chance to succeed as adults. It has 
helped them work their way through 
school, return to school, or prepare for 
useful employment. 

My budget recommendations provide 
$321 million for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps in fiscal 1968 to: 

Give 195,000 young people the chance 
to stay in school. 

Help 90,000 young people return to 
school or prepare for jobs. 

Provide summer jobs for 190,000 
young people. 

JOB CORPS 

If the attack on poverty is to mean 
anything, it must reach all the poor— 
including those whose educational ex- 
perience and past behavior make them 
difficult to teach, motivate, and disci- 
pline. 

The Job Corps is a response to that 
moral imperative. Its success must bë 
measured against the difficulties of its 
task. 

There are 113 Job Corps centers in 
America. More than 60,000 youths have 
passed through them in the last 2 years. 

For some, the Job Corps experience was 
too short to matter significantly. For 
others, there was only time enough to 
have a physical examination, or to learn 
to read a little or to add a column of 
figures. But even this was a gain forthe 
young who, on the average, enter the Job 
Corps at a fourth grade reading level and 
have never seen a doctor or dentist. 

For most, the Job Corps has meant a 
chance to be a productive and taxpay- 
ing—citizen: 26,000 hold jobs earning an 
average of $1.71 per hour; 4,500 are back 
in school to complete an education they 
have been motivated to seek; 3,500 are 
in the armed services. Many of them 
had been previously rejected. because 
they failed to meet medical or educa- 
tional standards. 

The Job Corps does not benefit only 
those it serves. It has developed educa- 
tional materials now being used by 84 
schools across America. Its volunteers 
have worked on conservation and beau- 
tification projects, and public facility im- 
provements. The Job Corps youths, who 
are themselves poor, send more than $1 
million home to their families each 
month. 

While the Job Corps has used the best 
talents of industry and of universities to 
design the program and operate the cen- 
ters, many problems remain. Costs must 
be reduced and discipline improved. In 
fiscal 1968, the estimated full-year cost 
for a Job Corpsman in established cen- 
ters will be about $6,700—down from an 
average cost of about $8,400 during the 
last half of fiscal 1966. This sum will 
cover food, clothing, transportation, 
medical and dental care, pay and allow- 
ances, as well as the cost of training and 
education. 

The experience we have gained thus 
far will permit tighter cost controls, 
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firmer discipline, and more effective re- 
cruitment and placement. The Job 
Corps in fiscal 1968 will be even more 
effective in reaching those young people 
for whom the road to productive and re- 
sponsible lives is the longest and hardest. 

My budget recommendations include 
$295 million for the Job Corps program 
in fiscal 1968—to educate, train, and re- 
new the hopes of some 50,000 young men 
and women. 

VISTA 

By this June, more than 4,000 Volun- 
teers in Service to America—VISTA vol- 
unteers—will be in the field. They will 
be living and working in the hollows of 
Appalachia, on Indian reservations, in 
migrant camps and city slums—to teach 
skills, care for the sick, and help people 
to help themselves. 

My budget recommendations for fis- 
cal 1968 include $31 million for the 
VISTA program. 

No matter how dedicated or skillful, 
4,000 volunteers cannot accomplish the 
thousands of tasks that require atten- 
tion in America’s poor neighborhoods. 
Neither can a massive flow of dollars 
and new programs. We will continue to 
search for ways to enlist still more 
Americans in part- and full-time service 
to their fellow man. 

OPERATION GREEN THUMB 


Hundreds of older unemployed and re- 
tired farmers and rural workers have 
gained in income and in dignity, while 
contributing to the safety and beautifi- 
cation of State highways, schools, parks, 
and rural towns through projects like 
Operation Green Thumb. They have as- 
sisted their disadvantaged neighbors to 
improve their homes and have added 
their skills to enhance neighboring com- 
munities. ; 

I have asked the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in cooperation 
with the Secretaries of Labor and Agri+ 
culture, to expand this activity and to 
develop new ways to provide meaningful 
public service opportunities for the el- 
derly in rural areas. l 

RURAL LOAN PROGRAM 


The special rural loan program of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity will as- 
sist 13,000 families this year to improve 
their farms and carry on smali busi- 
nesses. Hundreds of other poor families 
will be helped to increase their produc- 
tion and marketing capacity by loans 
made to rural cooperative associations. 

My budget recommendations provide 
for $32 million in loans under this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1968. 

A CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

A thriving national economy is critical 
to our antipoverty effort. Through pri- 
vate initiative and wise economic policy, 
our economy is meeting its fundamental 
test of producing revenue and employ- 
ment. 

It has not always been so. In the pe- 
riod from 1957 to 1959, 1.9 million Amer- 
icans, new to the job market, sought 
work. One million of them could not 
find jobs. Despite prosperity, unem- 
ployment increased. 

In the last 3 years, 4 million Ameri- 
cans joined the work force for the first 
time; 5.25 million jobs were added to 
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the economy; . unemployment was 
reduced by 1.25 million. 

But economic policy and unprece- 
dented prosperity have not reached 
thousands of men and women who live 
in the Nation’s slums. The Secretary of 
Labor has investigated the unemploy- 
ment situation in slums and found that: 

Unemployment rates in the slums are 
three times the national average. 

Large numbers of people work a few 
hours of the week, unable to find the full- 
time work they seek. , 

Large numbers work full time at pov- 
erty wage levels. 

Nearly one-third of those who should 
be employed at self-supporting wages 
are not. 

Neither a high-performance economy 
nor traditional training and employment 
Services have been able to reach these 
men and women. Some need special 
counseling and training. Others need 
special health and educational assist- 
ance. All need followup assistance 
until they are permanently placed in a 
Stable job. Even after that, they may 
need special attention during their first 
weeks of employment. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor 
and the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, with the assistance 
of other Federal agencies, to begin im- 
mediately a special program using all 
available resources to provide concen- 
trated assistance to those with the 
greatest need. - 

This program will— 

Enlist the active support and coopera- 
tion of business and labor organizations 
at the local level. 

Provide a wide range of counseling, 
health, education and training services 
on an individual basis. 

Provide the followup assistance neces- 
Sary to insure that a job once obtained 
will not quickly be lost. 

Use local community action agencies 
as the focal point wherever practicable. 

I recommend that the Congress ap- 
propriate $135 million under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act to support this 
program to train and put to work up to 
100,000 slum residents next year. These 
funds, together with existing programs, 
will enable us to provide the special 
counseling and personal attention neces- 
sary to reach these impoverished Amer- 
icans. A 

This will be a tough objective to meet. 
But we pledge to make every’ effort to 
achieve it. 

WAGE GARNISHMENT 

Hundreds of workers among the poor 
lose their jobs or most of their wages 
each year as a result of garnishment 
proceedings. In many cases, wages are 
garnished by unscrupulous merchants 
and lenders whose practices trap the 
unwitting workers. 

I am directing the Attorney General, 
in consultation with the Secretary of La- 
bor and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, to make a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of wage 
garnishment and to recommend the steps 
that should be taken to protect the hard- 
earned wages and the jobs of those who 
need the income most. 
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PERSEVERANCE 


Poverty cannot be eliminated over- 
night. It takes time, hard work, money, 
and perseverance. 

It has been only 2 years and 3 months 
since we decided to embark upon a con- 
centrated attack on poverty. We have 
made progress. But victory over poverty 
will not quickly or cheaply be won. 

We do not have all the answers. But 
we have given a great many people— 
very young children, restless teenagers, 
men without skills, mothers without 
proper health care for themselves or their 
babies, old men and women without a 
purpose to fill their later years—the op- 
portunity they needed, when they needed 
it, in a way that called on them to give 
the best of themselves. 

Millions more Americans need—and 
deserve—that opportunity. The aim of 
this administration is, and will be, that 
they shall have it. 

I urge the Congress to examine these 
programs carefully, to evaluate their ac- 
complishments, and then to support 
them fully with the funds necessary to 
do the job. 

Itt. IMPROVING THE CONDITIONS OF URBAN 

LIFE 

The needs for jobs and job training, 
for special education and health care, 
for legal assistance, are all urgent in the 
life of the poor. Most often they exist 
together in the urban slum—isolated 
from the city of which they are a part. 

I shall not elaborate on these condi- 
tions. They are familiar to everyone 
who has looked candidly at the American 
city. So are some of the things that 
should be done about them. 

In the past few years, we have made 
a heavy investment in improving the 
conditions of life in the cities. Federal 
aid to cities and their citizens has been 
steadily rising—from grants and direct 
loans of $3.9 billion in 1961 to $10.3 
billion in 1968. 

But some of the most promising urban 
programs are today only authorizations 
on the statute books. The 89th Congress 
made them law. It remains for the 90th 
Congress to give them life. 

MODEL CITIES 


The model cities program, enacted last 
year, is an attempt to focus a variety of 
aids—physical and social—on the prob- 
lems of the slums and to enlist private 
and local support to rebuild the blighted 
areas of America’s cities. 

It is a comprehensive approach to 
human problems—involving jobs, educa- 
tion, health facilities, housing. 

Fulfilling the purpose Congress pro- 
claimed last year is a necessity. We have 
inspired the hopes of large and small 
cities in every State. We have generated 
in local communities a commitment to 
excellence as they plan for the future. 

I strongly urge the Congress to appro- 
priate the full amount it has authorized 
for model cities in fiscal 1968: $12 mil- 
lion for additional planning grants; $400 
million for supplemental grants to be 
used in out local model city 
programs; $250 million for urban renewal 
projects in the model cities. 

RENT SUPPLEMENTS 

The 89th Congress authorized the rent 

supplement program to enable poor fami- 
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lies to live in decent, privately owned 
housing. 

Only families whose incomes are so low 
that they are eligible for publicly owned 
housing can receive rent supplements— 
and then only if they are displaced from 
their homes by governmental action or a 
disaster, are elderly or physically handi- 
capped, or occupy substandard housing. 

With low-rent housing in short supply, 
it is more important than ever to stimu- 
late construction by private enterprise 
and nonprofit organizations. The rent 
supplement program authorizes pay- 
ments that make the construction of low- 
rent units attractive for builders. 

Last year the Congress provided funds 
to get this program underway. This year 
it must be expanded. 

I urge the authorization of an addi- 
tional $40 million for the rent supple- 
ment program in fiscal 1968. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 


For many American families, home- 
ownership is a source of pride and satis- 
eee of commitment to community 

e. 

Some families with low but steady in- 
comes have become the owners of decent, 
modest homes. Their well-maintained 
homes are often in the midst of slum 
areas. They are frequently surrounded 
by substandard homes owned by absentee 
landlords, where poor families pay rent 
in amounts much higher than would 
have been required for ownership of a 
modest home. 

We must learn how best to help low- 
income families own their own homes. 

I have directed the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to carry out, 
within existing authority, a low-income 
housing-ownership pilot program, so that 
these lessons may be learned and con- 
verted to public policy on a broad scale. 

I am authorizing the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to use $20 million 
of its funds to support this program. 

The program will— 

Identify low-income families with the 
potential to build an ownership equity 
in a home. 

Provide guidelines to assure the eco- 
nomic soundness of their investment. 

Explore a program to insure low-in- 
come families against mortgage defaults 
and foreclosures that result from loss of 
health or economic recession. 

Encourage ownership equity to be ac- 
quired through self-help in the construc- 
tion of homes, 

New and rehabilitated housing, single- 
family homes and apartment structures 
should be included in the program. All 
forms of ownership should be explored— 
single-family homes, cooperative and in- 
dividual apartments. 

PROTECTING THE SLUM CHILD 

The knowledge that many children in 
the world’s most affluent nation are at- 
tacked, maimed and even killed by rats 
should fill every American with shame. 
Yet, this is an everyday occurrence in the 
slums of our cities. 

There is no excuse for this national dis- 
grace. The rats’ food supply can be 
eliminated. Garbage can be collected. 
Harborages can be eliminated. Buildings 
can be made ratproof. As this can be 
done, it must be done. 

To help America’s cities wipe out this 
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threat to their people’s health and safety, 
I recommend the Rat Extermination Act 
of 1967, to launch a major program of rat 
control and eradication. I will ask the 
Congress to provide $20 million to initiate 
this effort in fiscal 1968. 

Under this act, as part of the broader 
program of community development, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, will help cities: 

Establish house-by-house, block-by- 
block extermination programs in rat-in- 
fested neighborhoods. 

Provide special concentrated code en- 
forcement assistance to eliminate rats 
from city slums. 

Provide public education campaigns 
for residents of slum areas. 

Help provide better garbage collection, 
eliminate harborages, and take on the 
necessary self-help measures to protect 
against rats. 

Build on the experiences in Chicago 
and Detroit, where slum residents were 
trained, mobilized and given the tools to 
conduct a major attack on rats in their 
infested tenements. 

URBAN HOUSING REHABILITATION 


Franklin D. Roosevelt said long ago 
what is still true today: 

American industry has searched the out- 
side world to find new markets but it can 
create on its very doorstep the biggest and 
most permanent market it has ever had. 


Rehabilitation is the key to many of 
our successful urban renewal programs. 
It is crucial to the success of the model 
cities program. 

I intend to call together an outstand- 
ing group of private citizens from across 
the country—from business and labor, 
government and the building industry— 
to examine every possible means of es- 
tablishing the institutions to encourage 
the development of a large-scale efficient 
rehabilitation industry. 

I will ask this group of outstanding 
Americans to find the best ways to tap 
the enormous market that exists in re- 
building our cities and te bring the most 
modern systems and the most advanced 
technology to this urgent task. 

GRANTS FOR METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


Unless metropolitan development is 
orderly, the public’s money will be wasted 
on public facilities—schools, hospitals, 
police and fire stations—that are obso- 
lete before they are even completed, 

Last year the Congress authorized a 
new program of 20-percent grants to sup- 
port orderly development by local com- 
munities, working cooperatively in met- 
ropolitan areas. These Federal incentive 
grants supplement 10 other Federal 
grant-in-aid programs that help finance 
transportation facilities, water and 
sewer facilities, recreational and other 
open space areas, libraries and hospitals. 

I urge the Congress to provide $30 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1968 for this essential 
program. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The life of a city depends on an ade- 
quate transportation system. 

Inefficient transportation increases the 
costs of local industry, and the prices 
paid by consumers in local stores. It robs 
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the community’s citizens of their leisure 
time and comfort. It penalizes the 
physically handicapped and those too 
poor to own a car. 

I recommend that the Congress pro- 
vide $230 million in advance funds for 
fiscal 1969 for the construction and im- 
provement of urban mass transporta- 
tion systems. 

To improve public transportation 
systems and to reduce traffic congestion, 
I recommend legislation to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation under the 
Federal highway program, to participate 
in the cost of acquiring land and devel- 
oping public parking facilities on the 
outskirts of large cities. This authority 
would enable the Secretary to promote 
the multipurpose use of space over and 
under expressways and to develop areas 
alongside of highways for parking ter- 
minals. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our total research and development ex- 
penditures in Government have been de- 
voted to the field of housing and urban 
affairs. Yet, 70 percent of our citizens 
live in urban areas. 

This failure to apply scientific re- 
sources and methods to an area of such 
vital importance to American life can- 
not be permitted to continue. 

Today, we can give only partial, in- 
sufficient answers to such basic questions 
as how to build better housing at lower 
cost, how to move people more rapidly 
at less cost in congested urban areas. 
This year, I ask that we move to build 
a basic foundation of urban knowledge— 
in three ways: 

First, I recommend legislation to au- 
thorize a new Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for research, technology, and 
engineering. 

Under the new Assistant Secretary, an 
Office for urban research, technology, 
and engineering will be established 
along lines that have proven successful 
in other agencies of Government. The 
new Office will also serve as a source of 
information for State and local govern- 
ments and for private industry. 

Second, I am asking the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to en- 
courage the establishment of an Insti- 
tute of Urban Development, as a sepa- 
rate and distinct organization. Such an 
organization would look beyond immedi- 
ate problems and immediate concerns to 
future urban requirements, and engage 
in basic inquiries as to how they may be 
solved. 

Third, I recommend: $20 million in 
fiscal 1968 in funds appropriated to the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for general research; an in- 
crease from $13 to $18 million for other 
studies and experimentation in the fields 
of housing, urban development, and 
urban transportation. 

IV. PROGRAMS FOR THE RURAL POOR 

Men have argued the merits of provid- 
ing jobs in rural areas to stem the flow 
of people into the cities, as against pro- 
viding jobs and training on arrival or 
training for jobs prior to departure. 
Whatever the “correct” answer may be 
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to this argument, it seems clear to me 
that conditions of impoverishment in 
rural America continue to exist and must 
be relieved to the extent we know how 
to relieve them. 

We have taken a number of actions 
that will, in time, produce effective re- 
sults: 

A National Advisory Commission on 
Rural Poverty has been established and 
will submit its report and recommenda- 
tions to me at the end of the year. 

I have asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to review all existing Federal 
programs to insure that rural areas re- 
ceive an equitable share of their benefits. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
given responsibility to identify develop- 
ment problems in rural areas which re- 
quire the cooperation of various Federal 
departments, so that these programs may 
be better coordinated and duplication 
eliminated. 

But much more needs to be done. 

PLANNING AIDS FOR MULTICOUNTY AREAS 


This is no longer a Nation of small 
towns and communities which can de- 
velop independently. Improved trans- 
portation and modern communications 
have created a larger concept of com- 
munity. Its boundaries are not marked 
by any arbitrary political lines, but by 
the commuting distance to available jobs. 

Many States have recognized this, and 
have established multicounty planning 
and development areas. Others are 
doing so. In many cases, rural com- 
munity action agencies—organized on 
a multicounty basis—serve the same 
purpose. 

But many rural communites lack the 
means to form multicounty develop- 
ment districts. Many lack the personnel 
trained in planning broad social and eco- 
nomic programs. Others lack the re- 
sources to enable them to plan effectively. 

I recommend that the Congress amend 
the Housing Act of 1954 and authorize 
$20 million to provide: 

Grants to States by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development of up 
to two-thirds of the cost of technical as- 
sistance and to comprehensive planning, 
by official multicounty planning agen- 
cies in nonmetropolitan areas, including 
multicounty community action agencies. 

Technical assistance to the multi- 
county planning agencies by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

INCREASING OUR PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


For many rural areas, a relatively 
small public investment will return sub- 
stantial increases in opportunity for the 
local people. 

I recommend legislation to remove the 
annual ceiling on insured loan authority 
for rural community water and waste 
disposal systems. 

Eliminating the existing $450 million 
limitation on lending authority for this 
program will permit more rapid com- 
pletion of the water and waste disposal 
systems rural America needs for eco- 
nomic development. 

I also recommend legislation to expand 
the provisions of the existing loan pro- 
grams to permit farmowners or their 
tenants to shift the entire use of farm- 
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land with adequate recreation potential 
from agricultural production to income- 
producing recreation enterprises, as 
part of comprehensive land-use plans for 
rural and neighboring urban areas. 

This program would permit better use 
of scarce land resources, provide better 
opportunities for some farmers now 
using poor farmland for crop purposes 
and furnish urgently needed recreation 
facilities for our population. 

MIGRANT FARMWORKERS 


Migrant farmworkers are among the 
forgotten Americans. Their wages are 
low, their employment uncertain, and 
their housing and working conditions 
deplorable. Though their needs are 
great, they often find it impossible to 
obtain social services available to other 
poverty-stricken Americans, 

Because of residency requirements, 
migratory farmworkers are barred in 
many States from receiving public assist- 
ance, vocational rehabilitation, and 
other welfare services. Disabled work- 
ers and their families are often not 
served—even when otherwise eligible— 
because of their relatively brief period 
within a State. 

I recommend a five-point program for 
these forgotten Americans: 

1. Legislation to provide 90-percent 
Federal reimbursement for vocational re- 
habilitation services for disabled migra- 
tory farmworkers. The Secretary of 
Labor will develop a system for identify- 
ing migratory farmworkers who would be 
considered for benefits under this pro- 
gram. 

2. Amendments of the public. assist- 
ance law to authorize pilot projects to 
provide temporary public assistance and 
other welfare services for migratory 
farmworkers and their families, who are 
now barred by residence requirements 
from receiving these services. 

3. A 25-percent increase—from 828 to 
835 million—in funds to provide: 

Special educational services for more 
than 170,000 migrant children. 

Health services for about 280,000 mi- 
gratory workers and their families. 

An expanded self-help housing pro- 
gram for the construction of 2,000 hous- 
ing units. 

4. Amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance laws to provide benefits for 
workers employed on large commercial 
farms. 

5. Extension of social security benefits 
to 500,000 farmworkers by reducing from 
$150 to $50 the amount which must be 
earned from a single employer each year. 

v. FINISHING THE NATION'S BUSINESS 

It is difficult for most Americans to 
understand what it is to be desperately 
poor in today’s affluent America. More 
than half our population was born after 
1940. Less than half can remember 
the depression on the farms of the 
twenties, or the breadlines of the thir- 
ties. “The Grapes of Wrath” is ancient 
literature—not a living record—to most 
Americans. 

Yet for more than 31 million Ameri- 
cans, poverty is neither remote in time, 
nor removed in space. It is cruel and 
present reality. It makes choices for 
them. It determines their future pros- 
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pects—despite our hope and belief that 
in America, opportunity has no bounds 
for any man. 

Poverty was universally tolerated until 
a century or so ago. But like disease, war 
and famine, it gained nothing in accept- 
ability because it was prevalent. As 
soon as men saw that they might escape 
it, they fought and died to escape it. 

Poverty denies to most of those born 
into it a fair chance to be themselves, to 
be happy in life. Federal funds or serv- 
ices, and the opportunities they provide, 
cannot permanently free a man from the 
trap of poverty if he does not want to 
be free. He must use the ladders that 
circumstancé, native ability and his Na- 
tion may create. 

Let it be said that in our time, we 
pursued a strategy against’ poverty so 
that each man had a chance to be him- 
self. f 
Let it be said that in our time, we 
offered him the means to become a free 
man—for his sake, and for our own. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 14, 1967. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without, objection the message 
will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. ACT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, in a new and impressive plea 
on behalf of the poor, has called on the 
Congress for continued support in moving 
the Nation’s fight against poverty for- 
ward. He deserves the help of this 
body—not as a reflection of political sup- 
port, but as a significant sign to the poor 
that the hope they have been given for 
economic opportunity is not to be dashed 
on the rocks of timidity or stubbornness. 

I urge the Members of this House, in 
their study of the President’s méssage 
on America’s unfinished business, to do 
what he has done: take the poverty pack- 
age apart program by program—take a 
look at the individual and innovative ef- 
forts of the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity. 

You will find—as the President has 
noted in his message—a variety of posi- 
tive programs which are helping the poor 
to help themselves in almost every coun- 
ty and city of our country. It is im- 
portant that the war on poverty be 
viewed in this context—not as some 
vague utopian dream but as a coordi- 
nated effort to provide the eduéation, 
training, health services, legal assistance, 
and counseling necessary if the poor are 
to enjoy the economic opportunity avail- 
able to more affluent Americans. 

When, we talk about the antipoverty 
program we talk about— 

Headstart and the educational, en- 
vironmental, and health services pro- 
vided needy youngsters from poverty 
areas; 

Headstart followthrough, a program 
recommended by the President to insure 
that the accomplishments of Headstart 
are maintained; 

Legal services to bring the poor within 
the reach of the justice they deserve; 
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Neighborhood centers and the health 
services, legal assistance, job counseling 
and other services which they bring to 
the poor at a point the poor can 
approach; 

Community action involving a variety 
of these programs in a common, local 
effort against the poverty that exists in 
the community; 

The foster grandparents program 
which brings the help and love of older 
persons to children in orphanages and 
homes for the crippled and the retarded 
in a meaningful association for both; 

Educational and health services for 
migrant laborers and their families; . 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
the change it makes in the lives of young 
people who are kept in school through 
the program or who are provided valu- 
able work experience and training if 
they are out of school; 

Upward Bound and the economic 
possibilities it creates for lagging stu- 
dents through a college-administered 
program designed to motivate them in 
ithe direction of higher education; 

A broad variety of necessary services 
for the Indian population through com- 
munity action on the reservations; 

The Job Corps and the opportunity it 
makes available to young men and 
women through the basic education, vo- 
cational training, nd health care its 
centers provide; and 

VISTA and the opportunity it offers 
idealistic Americans of all ages to Vol- 
unteer in Service to America for work 
with the needy in poverty areas. 

Here, then, are where the important 
advances are being made in the attack on 
the causes of poverty. And it is good to 
remember, before we critizice the war on 
poverty generally, what we are criticizing 
specifically. If the popularity of a pack- 
age is to be determined by what it con- 
tains, the poverty package is popular in- 
deed. 

Because some parts of the program 
have not pleased all the people does not 
mean that anyone objects to many of the 
programs that are helping take boys and 
girls out of the streets and put them in 
school rooms. I am positive that every 
American recognizes the need to advance 
the hopelessly underprivileged even 
though he may point to particular pro- 
grams in his own community which are 
not to his liking. 

This is not Washington’s fight, of 
course. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; under the able leadership and 
deep dedication of Sargent Shriver, is 
encouraging action, channeling assist- 
ance, and stimulating innovation in ap- 
proaches to the problems of the poor and 
deserves the support of this Congress, but 
the effort and direction for the program 
is coming at the local level. 

In my State practically the entire pro- 


‘gram, though primarily financed with 


Federal funds, is administered under the 
supervision of the Governor. Although 
our. Governor for the past 4 years was 
a Republican and our present new Gov- 
ernor is a Republican, and although they 
have appointed the State coordinator of 
these programs, I as a Democrat have 
joined the overwhelming majority of my 
party in voting the funds and in en- 
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deavoring to improve this program and 
to make it work as intended by the Con- 
gress. 

It is not an easy fight. President 
Johnson pulls no punches in his message 
to the Congress. He points out that mis- 
takes have been made—that they were 
inevitable in view of the urgency of the 
problem. 

This is definitely not to say, however, 
that nothing has been done—or that 
there is little hope for progress in the 
future. Much has been done and much 
remains to be done on the basis of what 
we have learned to date. 

The poverty program being recom- 
mended to the Congress this session rep- 
resents an almost complete rewrite of 
previous legislation. It will propose no 
radical new approach but it will propose 
a better description of the program gen- 
erally and more detail about structure 
of individual programs and it will in- 
corporate the congressional advice that 
has been received and the wisdom of the 
lessons that have been learned. 

The bill will reflect—in brief—the new 
face that has been put on the antipov- 
erty effort in 2 short years of what obvi- 
ously must be a long-term campaign. 

The program can point to its accom- 
plishments through the impact it has 
made on almost every poverty area in 
the Nation and the acceptance it has re- 
ceived from every segment of our soci- 
ety—the rich and the poor, labor, and 
business, churches, and State and local 
governments. 

It can point to the innovations it has 
stimulated and their acceptance by other 
programs and institutions. 

It can poin* to the massive role that 
is being played by local groups and vol- 
unteers by showing the decentralization 
of almost every aspect of its operation. 

It can show, already, an economic.re- 
turn. that will grow and grow as poor 
Americans are.moved from the welfare 
rolls to the ranks of the employed. 

And its record of administrative ef- 
ficiency—despite the difficulties pre- 
sented by the broadness of the program 
and the diversity of the decisionmak- 
ing—has brought respect throughout 
government, 

People across this Nation are doing an 
outstanding job implementing poverty 
programs and they deserve our encour- 
agement and support. We should re- 
member, in this connection, President 
Johnson’s concluding comment on the 
poor: 

Let it be said that in our time we offered 
him the means to become a free man—for 
his sake as for our own. 


The commitment is ours—and it must 
be kept. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the fight 
against poverty, in the challenging words 
of President Johnson, is America’s un- 
finished business. The President has 
asked the Congress to join him in getting 
on with the job, He needs—and de- 
serves—our help in this significant drive 
to bring economic opportunity to the 
poor. 

It is important, as we study the pro- 
posals the President has made for a con- 
tinuation and the strengthening of the 
programs of the Office of Economic Op- 
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porttinity, that we know exactly what we 
aré being asked to do. 

We are not being asked to approve a 
handout to anyone. 

We are not being asked to create make- 
work for anyone. ři 

We are not being asked to cast OEO— 
or Washington—in the role of one with 
all the answers to the problems. 

We are not being asked to compel any- 
one to do anything. : 
Instead, the President has asked for 


the strengthening of the unprecedented © 


program, initiated by his administration, 
to help the poor help ‘themselves out of 
poverty and into the mainstream of eco- 
nomic opportunity in America. 

It is an entirely voluntary program; 
no one is forced to participate. 

It is an educational program for 
adults who need education to increase 
their employability, and for the young 
‘who need education to escape the cycle 
of poverty that holds so many families 
in its grip. 

It is a training program to increase 
the job skills of men and women who 
want to work but cannot find work they 
are capable of doing. 

It is a local program, manned and run 
by groups from all segments of society 
in more than 1,000 community action 
agencies across the country. 

It provides medical care for those 
health could well be a bar to their em- 
ployment; and legal assistance for those 
who find themselves barred from justice 
because of their background and en- 
vironment. 

In short, the antipoverty effort is a 
drive to bring people together with 
jobs—to more men and women, through 
education, training, and other services, 
from the welfare rolls to the ranks of the 
employed and into the productive. seg- 
ment of society. 

Much has been done in 2 short years 
of the poverty program but much re- 
mains to be done. Success will serve the 
poor—but it will serve the Nation more 
in reduced public assistance costs and 
increased revenue from the newly em- 
ployed, 

I urge the House to consider the Presi- 
dent’s message in this context. Together 
there is much we can do, through this 
program, to reduce the burden—finan- 
cially and in human misery—for all 
Americans. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has today 
restated the great unfinished business be- 
fore us—the lifting of poverty from the 
backs and minds of our less fortunate 
countrymen. 

I am grateful to the President for his 
determination to carry on his work for 
the poor people of the country, notwith- 
standing the heavy burden he must bear 
in the conduct of our external relations 
and the search for peace in the-world. 

The President has made a decision and 
I think the country supports him. He 
believes that this Nation is strong enough 
and rich enough to maintain its posture 
‘of leadership in the world, while at the 
same time working toward the end that 
all of our people can share in the Pai 
and the promise of America. f 

I congratulate him for his resolve. 
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In his message, he has reviewed some 
of the steps taken by the American peo- 
ple through their Government in the 
past to assist those in need. Among 
those steps were: 

The establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau in 1912 to improve maternal and 
child care and-to protect and serve the 
youth of the Nation. 

The start of the public housing pro- 
gram in 1934 to provide decent homes 
for needy Americans. 

The passage of the Social Security Act 
in 1935 to provide old-age and disability 


benefits. 


The authorization of a public assist- 
ance program in 1935. 

The passage of wage and hour legisla- 
tion in 1938. : 

Then, in this decade, the approval of 
the Area Redevelopment’ Act; the Man- 
power Development and Training Act; 
and the strengthening of public welfare 
programs to feature self-help. 

This effort continues today toward new 
objectives—objectives which, I am sure, 
are desired’ by every Member of this Con- 
gress. Whatever differences we may 
have in this respect arise not from the 
goals, but in the means of achieving 
them. 

Through programs established within 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, we 
are attacking the root causes of poverty: 
the lack of education, thé lack of train- 
ing and skills, the lack of motivation, the 
lack of opportunity, and perhaps the 
most deadly of all, the lack of hope. 

I am happy to see, Mr. Speaker, that 
the quality of hope is not dead in the 
American poor. 

Through such activities as the com- 
munity action programs the poor are 
glimpsing the good life that is attainable 
for all Americans, they are finding their 

voices, and they are 8 their own 
courses. 

“Each community action program is a 
local unit; it is not an arm of the Fed- 
eral Government. And within the linm- 
its set by budgetary restrictions, the 
local citizens decide for themselves 
which programs will best help their own 
poor. ` 

More than 1,000 local action programs 
have been established, and they offer a 
wide variety of services, including com- 
pensatory education, manpower train- 
ing, housing, health, and family serv- 
ices. These are some of the specific pro- 
grams included: 

Upward Bound: More than 20,000 eco- 
nomically poor and academically aver- 
age high school students voluntarily en- 
roll in a year-round intensive educa- 
tional program to prepare themselves 
for college.: Upward Bound includes, in 
most instances, a 6- to 8-week residen- 
tial summer program on a college cam- 
pus. Medical and dental care are pro- 
vided as are intensive academic, cul- 
tural, recreational, ‘special. counseling, 
and other activities. The success of this 
program is demonstrated by the fact 
that more than 75 percent. of all Up- 
ward Bound students are actually going 
on to college, compared to a previous 


level of 8 percent for all ene 


teenagers. 
Legal services; This activity: seeks to 
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balance the scales of justice by provid- 
ing the poor with comipetent legal as- 
sistance. In its first year, Legal Sery- 
ices funded 157 programs at a cost in 
excess of $27 million. When a poor man 
has a competent lawyer at his side, the 
law no longer appears in the role of ty- 
Tant, but as protectors? 

In the foster grandparent program, 
some 2,500 older persons are giving 


‘Kindly care to 4,500 institutionalized 


children who are dependent, neglected, 
emotionally disturbed, or physically 
handicapped. Each “grandparent” 
works approximately 20 hours a week 
and receives a minimum salary of $1.25 
an hour, which supplements pensions or 
social security payments without ex- 
ceeding the allowable earned income. In 
the cities where this program is pres- 
ently operating, Foster Grandparents 
has become a clear success. 

Migrant opportunities: Unskilled 
workers, bound to the hard tasks of 
planting and reaping, away from home 
many months of the year, are ineligible 
for State welfare programs where resi- 
dency requirements must be met. Their 
situation had been virtually ignored un- 
til 1964. Since then the OEO has spent 


‘about $50 million for programs of edu- 


cation, housing, day care, and sanita- 


-tion, specifically designed to meet the 


needs of these migratory citizens. 

~. The major emphasis of the migrant 
program is on education, and this ac- 
counts for 70 percent of the funds ex- 
pended. A major innovation is the es- 
tablishment of an adult education pro- 
gram where migrant and seasonal farm 
workers receive stipends while attending 
classes for skilled job training. 

Neighborhood multiservice centers 
constitute a flexible approach to solving 
the problems of the poor. A wide variety 
of self-improvement programs can be 
organized and coordinated. These pro- 
grams are selected by the people in- 
volved, the people who live in the af- 
fected neighborhoods, the people who 
are going to benefit from the success. 
This, I think, is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the community action 
programs, 

Indian reservation projects are a mix- 
ture of community action programs—all 
of-them designed to help these first 
Americans help themselves upward to a 
fuller life. These programs include 
Neighborhood Youth Corps projeets, 
Headstart, remedial education, eredit 
unions, health and home improvement, 
technical assistance, and Ranger Corps 
training programs. Some $12. million 
was allocated to Indian reservation pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1966, in an effort to 
abate the economic misery and stark 
poverty of the Ameriean Indian. 

Health service centers will treat the 
total patient and all members of the 
family at one facility, coordinating care 
and payment systems. This facility 
provides preventive medicine, diagnosis, 
treatment, rehabilitation, dental care, 
drugs and appliances, mental health 
services and family planning. This is 
a new concept, for in earlier days poor 
patients relying on charity clinics have 
been shunted to different clinics, possibly 
at different locations for separate tests 
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and treatments for the same illness. 
This is a fine new experiment, and from 
it is evolving a new approach toward 
medicine and medical care on the part 
of the poor. 

Headstart, certainly one of the most 
popular of the OEO programs, seeks to 
take disadvantaged children, while they 
are still very young, and give them the 
experience of a healthy, vigorous jump 
into the school that will play such an 
important part in their lives. It really 
is a head start. This program attempts 
to expose these little children—poor chil- 
dren—to the advantages and experi- 
ences available to most middle-class 
children at home, but which have pre- 
viously been denied to the children of the 
poor. 

In addition, Headstart seeks to locate 
and identify medical and dental prob- 
lems of these children, and correct them 
early, before they have a chance to 
hamper the children’s development. 

The Job Corps: We have come to 
realize that there is only a grim and 
bleak future ahead of the teenager who 
drops out of school these days. Without 
a job, without money, without school to 
occupy even part of his time, here is a 
youngster who is in for problems—both 
for himself and for society. Job Corps 
gives these youngsters a chance. In co- 
operation with private industry, educa- 
tional institutions and social agencies, 
113 new communities have been estab- 
lished across the land. These Job Corps 
‘centers train young people for jobs, and 
in the process give them three wholesome 
meals a day, clothing and bed linens. 
The centers provide guidance, basic edu- 
cation, hard work and a chance to suc- 
ceed. And I am happy to report that 
it is a chance which many thousands of 
young men and women are grasping and 
carrying forward. 

VISTA: To the Volunteers in Service 
to America, VISTA means long hours, 
hard work, low pay, but some satisfac- 
tion and some rewards. For 1 year, these 
dedicated people volunteer their service 
to the Nation by helping others to help 
themselves. From the slums of our east- 
ern cities to the hills of my home State 
of Kentucky, in migrant labor camps and 
on Indian reservations, the volunteers 
live and work with the people they seek 
to serve. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps is a pro- 
gram for providing full- or part-time 
work experience and training for boys 
and girls 16 through 21, enabling them 
to stay in school or return to school. 
Sponsors of these projects include com- 
munity action agencies, schools, labor 
unions, hospitals, and forestry agencies. 

Work experience programs provide 
constructive work experience for pre- 
viously unemployable heads of. families. 
These are the hard core unemployed 
which we have tried so hard to reach 
in previous efforts, but have had only 
limited success until the work experience 
and training program came along. This 
program seeks to move able bodied but 
unskilled and previously jobless men 
into the labor market through a com- 
prehensive regimen which includes adult 
basic education, vocational instruction, 
medical care and social services for the 
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participant and his family. It has been 
the salvation of many hundreds of fam- 
ilies in my area this winter. 

Rural loans combine credit, improved 
skills, and personal initiative to open the 
way for a better life for thousands of 
once neglected poor families in rural 
America. The program includes loans 
to individual borrowers and coopera- 
tives. They develop small nonfarm en- 
terprises or buy tools necessary to earn 
more income with the skills they have. 

These programs, Mr. Speaker, have 
been operated with uncommon efficiency 
and enthusiasm by an able young ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Sargent Shriver. It is 
a great accomplishment to have done so 
much so well so soon. 

These are the tools we have forged to 
help the poor of America as they make 
their way upward into the fullness of 
American life and society. 

There may be better tools, and I an- 
ticipate that the search for them will 
continue. That is our way in this coun- 
try. But there is not argument, I think, 
about the need to tackle the job. 

The country has already made that 
decision. It is for us to press on with 
the work. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to endorse the 
President’s proposal in his message to- 
day on urban and rural poverty to pro- 
vide funds for multicounty planning in 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

I only hope it is not too little nor too 
late to keep America from being trans- 
formed into a land of gigantic, sprawling 
strip cities, and barren idle countryside. 

Within our lifetime, we have seen 
America change from a rural to an urban 
nation. 

Today, 140 million Americans—seven 
out of 10 of us—are crowded onto just 
1 percent of our land. 

If we allow present trends to continue 
unchecked, by the year 2000 most Amer- 
icans will be crammed into five super- 
strip cities. One will stretch from Bos- 
ton south to Washington, D.C., and will 
be home, if you can call it that, to 56 
million people. 

I leave it to your imagination what this 
will mean in terms of increased crowd- 
ing and strife, in the ballooning of city 
problems as the poor move in and the 
rich move out; with the changed citi- 
zenry demanding more welfare pay- 
ments, more free health services, more 
police protection, and paying ever less in 
taxes. The Potomac River bridges lead- 
ing from the Virginia suburbs to the Na- 
tion’s Capital already are known as the 
world’s longest parking lots. But if we 
permit the envisioned strip cities to de- 
velop—that so-called “parking lot” of 
stalled traffic will stretch much further 
than the bridge and its approaches. It 
will reach back into the outermost limits 
of today’s suburbs. And as for the in- 
creased smog and pollution from this 
concentration of people, traffic, and busi- 
nesses—well, I leave that too to your 
imagination. 

But it need not be. 

There are thousands of county govern- 
ing bodies and local community develop- 
ment organizations trying to bring an 
end to this population madness. They 
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are trying to make smaller communities 
better places to live, work, and play in 
order that people may choose—without 
financial sacrifice—whether to pursue a 
career in city or countryside. 

By creating new jobs and upgrading 
community services, they hope to stop 
the flow of humanity to our cities—a flow 
that often hurts both the towns these 
people leave behind and the cities that 
receive them. 

But to be truly successful, these groups 
need the comprehensive planning aid 
offered by the President’s proposal. 
Many of the frustrations and pitfalls that 
local groups encounter in their commu- 
nity development efforts stem from the 
lack of comprehensive planning and from 
inadequately prepared applications for 
whatever Federal assistance they need. 

They also need to pool their resources 
on a multi-county base to obtain a re- 
source footing of sufficient size for solid 
economic advance. 

I urge that we pass this bill—pass it 
quickly. Then the people themselves 
can get on with the job of revitalizing 
Smalltown, USA—a task that also will 
ease the population pressures on our 
cities. 

Mr, JONES of North.Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, because the President today 
submitted to Congress his message on 
rural and urban poverty, I believe it is 
appropriate to comment on the role be- 
ing played by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in the antipovery programs. 

In measuring the contributions of 
REA toward the eradication of rural 
poverty, it is well that we evaluate three 
kinds of activities: 

First. The extension of electric and 
telephone service into rural areas, to 
serve rich and poor alike. 

Second. Rural areas development ac- 
tivities into which the 1,000 rural elec- 
tric systems and the more than 800 rural 
telephone organizations put leadership 
and financial resources. 

When we consider the extension of 
electric and telephone service into the 
rural areas of America, we should recog- 
nize that the REA-financed systems are 
serving areas which others did not wish 
to serve. Until REA help became avail- 
able, people in these areas could not get 
electric service because prospects for 
profit were poor, or the areas were too 
isolated. 

The REA-financed electric systems 
serve some 5% million consumers—more 
than 20 million people. The REA- 
financed telephone systems serve some 
2.1 million subscriber families, busi- 
nesses, schools, and so forth. It has al- 
ways been the policy of these systems to 
serve all the people who wished service; 
there have been very, very few com- 
plaints of any discrimination in these 
rural electric and telephone programs, 

Moving into the second area of activi- 
ties, REA-financed systems have taken 
the leadership in helping rural indus- 
tries and businesses get started and grow. 
They provide technical assistance and 
help locate financing for such projects, 
and, as a last resort, supply part of the 
financing themselves. 

There are many instances throughout 
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this Nation where REA assistance has 
both been directly and indirectly in- 
volved in creating antipoverty programs. 
But more important are the results 
which have been obtained by assisting 
in locating recreational facilities, indus- 
try and other installations which combat 
poverty in a permanent and effective 
manner. 

These examples serve to effectively 
demonstrate that the REA programs are 
not only continuing their successes in 
bringing the blessings of electricity and 


telephone service to the countryside, but. 


are as well playing a significant role in 
our fight to eradicate poverty. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the President submitted to 
Congress his message on poverty in ur- 
ban and rural areas, I wish to call to the 
attention of the House that since 1961 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
has been making determined efforts to 
create more nonfarm jobs in rural areas. 

This activity is a part of what the De- 
partment of Agriculture calls, for want 
of a better term, its rural industrializa- 
tion program. Actually the enterprises 
being created include many kinds of 
small businesses and commercial recrea- 
tion enterprises as well as what we ordi- 
narily think of as industries. Must of 
these are homegrown. 

The REA has called upon the 1,800 
rural electric and telephone organiza- 
tions which have loans under the Rural 
Electrification Act to take the lead in 
this rural industrialization work. 

These rural electric cooperatives and 
other REA-financed systems provide 
service in more than 2,700 of the Na- 
tion’s 3,100 counties. A great many of 
them happen to be located in precisely 
those rural areas where there is the 
greatest need for economic development 
and more jobs. 

Working with other local civic and 
business leaders, the REA-financed elec- 
tric and telephone systems helped estab- 
lish 443 separate job-producing projects 
through their rural development activi- 
ties in the last fiscal year alone. The 
additional employment resulting from 
these efforts brings to 182,000 the esti- 
mated total number of jobs created with 
the help of REA borrowers since the 
launching, in mid-1961, of organized 
technical assistance by REA. 

One example is a carpet mill in Okla- 
homa which was started with help from 
the local rural electric cooperative as well 
as from SBA and EDA. It now employs 
400 and plans soon to hire 300 more. 
Most of the workers are local low-in- 
come Indians, Negroes, and ex-migrant 
agricultural workers. 

REA maintains a small staff to provide 
credit-finding and other specialized as- 
sistance through its borrowers in order 
to support economic development. and 
help eradicate poverty in rural areas. 

Now we know that, given local leader- 
ship and adequate resources; the job can 
be done in almost all rural areas: Given 
a national commitment of resources and 
local planning and work, the job will be 
done. Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, working hand in hand with States 
and local communities, can change the 
population trend lines which forecast a 
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grim future for rural areas and cities 
alike. In this way, the American people 
can shape the trends, and not be pris- 
oners of those bars on the charts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the mes- 
sage of the President, on “America’s Un- 
finished’ Business: Urban and Rural 
Poverty,” sets a framework for the most 
exciting opportunity that has ever con- 
fronted any generation of Americans. 

For this generation has the opportu- 
nity to complete that unfinished busi- 
ness. 

We have the opportunity to wipe out 
the decay in our cities and urban areas 
that has made so many the virtual pris- 
oners of poverty, and congestion and 
pollution. We have the opportunity to 
bring intelligence into the chaotic 
spreading and sprawling across vast 
metropolitan areas. 

That is paramount among the Na- 
tion's unfinishéd urban tasks. And it 
will- not be finished either easily, or 
quickly; or inexpensively. 

But we are the first generation of 
Americans to haye not only the will to 
do it, but the resources and the knowl- 
edge as well. 

Therefore, because we can do it, we 
must do it. 

As a nation, we have steadily in- 
creased our investment in improving the 
cities and urban communities. 

Yet, as the President said; some of the 
most promising urban programs remain 
mute and silent authorizations upon the 
statute books. 

The unfinished binas of this 90th 
Congress is to. give life to those promis- 
ing programs that earlier Congresses 
made law. 

At the top of this wide-ranging 
agenda stands the model cities program 
which has, as the President observed, 
inspired the hopes of cities and towns of 
all sizes in every State. 

It has stirred them to a new commit- 
ment to excellence as they see at last 
an opportunity to focus upon their worst 
neighborhoods a variety of aids—social 
and physical, public and private, old and 
new—to provide jobs, to build housing, 
to improve schools, to reduce disease. 

This program must now have the funds 
to get it going. 

It has raised new hopes. Those hopes 
must not be dashed. 

The Nation stands at the beginning 
of a new strategy for urban rebuilding 
that will call upon many programs and 
many efforts. The rent supplements 
program is vital to it, in the President's 
words, “to bring the genius of private 
industry and private capital to the 
problem of housing the poor decently.” 

The President has recognized as well 
that home ownership is the American 
dream. And that.is as true for the poor 
as for others. Therefore, the President 
is proposing a new and exciting effort to 
help low-income families become home- 
owners. It would focus upon finding the 
families who can build an equity, insur- 
ing the families against defaults and 
foreclosures. because. of ill health or job 
losses, and finally,-encouraging self-help 
in building their own homes. 

This Nation can, and must, end the 
shame of children attacked and maimed 
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and killed by rats. This program can 
wipe out the threat to the slum child’s 
health and safety. This is a program 
that decency demands. 

Rehabilitation is a key to.much of the 
new urban strategy. It can preserve 
neighborhoods. And it can also create 
a new market and a new industry for 
business and labor: The President's pro- 
gram would bring them together to find 
the most efficient, the most intelligent, 
and the most modern techniques for 
doing it. 

Metropolitan regions have long com- 
plained of aimlesssprawl. This Congress 
has the opportunity to do something 
about it by a supplemental grant pro- 
gram to support orderly development of 
transportation, water and sewer. facil- 
ities, recreational facilities, libraries, and 
hospitals. 
~ Similarly, the new program offers rural 
communities the chance to join multi- 
county planning units, so that they can 
combine their resources, and afford the 
wann personnel to carry on effective 
p 5 
And it offers communities, whether ur- 
ban or rural, the chance to provide neigh- 
borhood centers where the poor can find 
in one place—close to where they live— 
such services as employment, welfare, 
veterans assistance, adult training, med- 
ical care, housing aid. 

But perhaps the most important new 
thrust of the President's message is its 
call for a research and development pro- 
gram that befits the importance of re- 
building the areas where most Americans 
now live. We are spending now less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of all our research 
and development effort on housing and 
urban affairs—at a time when 70 percent 
of our people live in urban areas. And 
the population experts know that the fig- 
ures will leap upward in the years.ahead. 

We must have a systematic, intelligent 
research program. And we need it now, 
more than ever, when we are on the brink 
of new and major programs that demand 
the genius of science, and technology and 
engineering. 

The President’s program is bold. It is 
urgent. It is rational. It is, in fact, the 
agenda of unfinished business before this 
Nation and this Congress, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the President's message on the war 
on poverty, and I hope that this House 
can very soon get down to work on trans- 
lating its suggestions into reality. I 
join with much that, has been said this 
afternoon regarding the war on poverty, 
and I am looking forward to getting to 
grips with the needed legislation that 
must be enacted in the very near future. 

I would like to address myself partic- 
ularly to one aspect of the program to 
which the President has called attention 
in his message. I refer to the Job Corps. 

I doubt that “instant education” is 
numbered among the attainable goals of 
our time, but new techniques to promote 
faster learning are being developed in 
Job Corps centers across the country. 
Young men and women who, because of 
their failure to get, or the community’s 
failure to provide schooling and training, 
do not have the skills necessary to find 
productive employment, are benefiting 
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from this very important approach to 
the root problem of poverty. 

In his message calling on the Congress 
and the Nation to get on with the vital 
business of eliminating the causes of 
poverty, Président Johnson called atten- 
tion to the prompt progress that is be- 
ing made in providing basic education 
for Job Corps enrollees. These en- 
rollees are learning to read 25 percent 
faster than the national school norm, 
and more than twice as fast as in their 
own previous experience. They are 
learning mathematics twice as fast as 
the national school average, and four 
times faster than they were able to learn 
it themselves ‘before. 

"This is, of course, a basic mission of 
the Job Corps: to take young people who 
face a lifetime of poverty, and to pro- 
vide them with basic education and with 
skills training to let them qualify for 
useful and dignified employment upon 
graduation. I am proud of the. atten- 


tion the President has given to this. 


needed program in his message to the 
Congress—though I am not surprised 
by it. A man like Lyndon Johnson, 


who began his working life in a one- 


room ‘schoolhouse and who served as an 
official with the National Youth Admin- 
istration would know better than most 
what is needed to let young men and 
women who are born into poverty know 
that there is hope. I am sure that this 
program is close to President Johnson's 


heart, and I certainly know it is close 


to mine. : ! 9 9 4 
We have been told, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Job Corps is expensive. Sure it is. 
But it is not half as expensive as con- 
tinuing to let whole generations of young 
people be wasted because we have not the 
vision to know what to do with them, 


or the courage to do it, when we find out. 


It is costing us more money now to elimi- 
nate poverty than it would have cost a 
generation ago. But for years we have 
thought we would never have to face the 
reckoning or pay the bills for neglect and 
the scandalous discrimination—not all 
of it racial—we have shown the deprived 
segment of our Nation. : 
It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that 
this country is not one Nation but sev- 
eral; that there is an America for the 
comfortable majority, and another 
America altégether for the hopelessly 
poor. 


and those who serve in the goth may not 
live to see the day when poverty is elimi- 
nated altogether and this country is, in 
the words of an old Irish song, “A Nation 
Once Again.” But we can be deeply 
proud that we were there when the effort 

Mr. Speaker, I offer my full support to 
the enactment of whatever legislation 
is needed to prosecute the war on pov- 
erty, this year, next year, and as long 
as it takes to win. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, many ex- 
ceptionally effective and enthusiastically 
supported local antipoverty projects 
have fallen victim. to the highly unfor- 
tunate. restrictions and cuts which be- 
came part of last year’s economic 
opportunity..amendments. One such 


-T think some of use who have 
served in the 88th and 89th Congresses: 
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project apparently faces a “phasing out“ 
in Richmond, Calif—the ‘new. career- 
ists” program, which has put former wel- 
fare reecipients to work in nonprofes- 
sional but career-oriented jobs “with the 
Richmond schools, the police depart- 
ment, the probation department, the 
University of California, and several’ 
community organizations.” ; 

Mr. Speaker, Jim Wood deseribed the 
amazing success of the new careerists“ 
project in an article appearing in the 
Oakland Tribune on February 2. OEO 
has recently refunded the project 
through the end of this fiscal year, but 
it appears that Federal support may be 
exhausted by that date. This project 
should be eligible for a full year’s fund 
ing, and it is to be regretted that extreme 
fiscal constraints imposed upon locally 
developed community action programs 
by last year’s amendments preclude such 
support. I feel that Mr. Wood's article, 
entitled “The Poor Find New Careers in 
Startling Eastbay Program,” should be 
of substantial interest to many of my 
distinguished colleagues, and with per- 
mission, I, therefore, insert it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THE Poor Finp New CAREERS IN STARTLING 

EASTBAY PROGRAM 

14 (By Jim Wood) 

Public agencies can do a lot for poor’ 
people, but What can poor people do for 
public agéncies? j 

To find out, a federally, financedignti-pov- 
erty. project hired some 20 aides, many of 
them welfare recipients, and put them to 
work two years ago pioneering, new jobs... 

Paid just under $5,000 a year, these “new 
careerists” reported for jobs with the Rich- 
mond ‘schools, the police department, the 
probation department, the University of Cali- 
fornia and several community organizations. 

The startling results are being studied in 
Washington: í 

1—The suspension rate at. a Richmond 
school dropped 60 per cent after careerists es- 
tablished an “emotional first-aid clinic”; 

2—The Richmond police department, using 
new careerists, was able to recruit teen- 
agers for shockingly frank talks with police 
officers (“You know that cop who got killed?” 
one teenager asked. “I think the guy who 
did it was cool.“) As a result, the police are 
reaching a new rapport with troubled teen- 
agers. 

8—Poor people for the first time are get- 
ting easily understood statistical informa- 
tion—the kind they need to deal on an equal 
basis with professionals—thanks to a new 
careerist. . 

_4—Community organizations of low-in- 
come groups are getting full time staffers and 
finding that they can make big gains in 
dealing with governmental agencies like the 
Richmond Housing Authority. ' 

The full impact of the néw-careerists pro- 
gram won’t be known until it is fully as- 
sessed by professionals running the parent 
agency, the Richmond Community Develop- 
ment Demonstration Project. 

But one indication is that most of the 
careerists are to be hired by the 
agency they worked for after the Richmond 
project terminates. 

The careerists’ jobs vary, depending on 
the agencies for whom they work. In gen- 
eral they serve as a bridge between the agen- 
cies and the low-income community; they 
are in a sense cultural ambassadors. A good 
example is the kind of work done by the 
project's five school aides. 

The aides visit homes in the low-income 
community, explaining school policies to the 
Parents of children who are having trouble. 
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And, equally important, the project believes, 
the aides also explain the parents’ problems 
to school officials. p 
Careerists have learned why some parents 
shun teacher conferences (one mother was 
deaf); have helped teachers learn not to talk 
down to or above low-income families and 
have given children a feeling they have an 


ally at school. = 


At one school, the presence of community 
aides in the classrooms has cut down disci- 
plinary problems because the students don’t 
want to let down their friend, the aide. 

Formerly, when a child misbehaved, he 
was first admonished, and if the bad con- 
duct continued, given corporal punishment. 
The third time he misbehaved he was sus- 
pended. With the school aides program in 
operation, the children are now sent to an 
office where they can explain their difficul- 
ties to someone from their own neighbor- 
hood, sorneone they Know they can trust. 

This “emotional first-aid” station helped 
cut suspensions 60 per cent at one school, 
according to ‘project director Anatole Shaf- 
fer. ; ery f f 

The experimental project had been 
planned to last three years, but with fund 
cuts nationally and the success of the ca- 
reerists locally, anti-poverty officials cut the 
program to two years, hoping that careerists 
could be “picked up” by the agencies for 
whom they worked. r 

The difficulty, however, is that although 
the project ends Feb. 28, most agencies can’t 
put new job classifications into their budg- 
ets until July 1, the start of the new fiscal 
year. 8 
As a result, many of the aides may face 
a four-month return to the poverty from 
which they hoped they had escaped. It 
a ‘prospect they dread. : 

“Why is it that they start a program and 
when it's helpful, cut it off?” asked Floyd 
McGee who has served as part of the 
project's school community program. “They 
put you out there and they say you're doing 
a great job and then. 

McGee was unable to finish his sentence. 
Without a regular job for 10 years (“and 
that’s a long, long time”) before joining the 
project, he has a deep emotional commit- 
ment to his new role as breadwinner, to be- 
ing the head of his family. 

Like the other community workers, McGee 
is determined to maintain his new position 
as à person capable of helping himself and 
others, 

In a letter to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. in Washington, D.C., the career- 
ists explained it this way: * 

Although uncertamty is a way of life 
with the poor; this program has given the 23 
new careerists here a lot of hope, expectation 
and self-confidence. and we no longer want 
to live with uncertainty, nor do we feel the 
OEO should ask us to.” 

The careerists requested that OEO extend 
their program four months until their jobs 
could be taken over by the agencies for 
whom they work. 

Their request, which has the support of 
school, police and community officials, has 
been favorably received in Washington, but 
so far there has been no formal commitment. 

Meanwhile, at least until Feb. 28, the new 
caree’ will continue their, pioneering 
project. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message on poverty and 
the city is a most profound document 
and fully warrants careful study. 


I heartily favor the urban slum em- 


ployment project outlined, in this mes- 
sage. The logic of its proposal is clear, 
and its strategy practical. In essence, 
this program is designed to attack hu- 
man waste in our society where it is most 
extreme. While growth in our economy 
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has resulted in low average unemploy- 
ment nationally, these improvements 
have not reached everyone, especially 
those in the slum where unemployment 
can be three times the national average 
rate. One does not, however, need sta- 
tistics to recognize this fact. 

The idle, the unemployed, and the un- 
deremployed are all too visible in our 
urban slums for the eyes and hearts to 
overlook. 

We know that long-term unemploy- 
ment is the root cause of poverty. We, 
know that the welfare system fails to 


improve—and perhaps worsens—the un-. 


employment situation in the slum, but 
the rehabilitation of the chronically un- 
employed and hopeless resident of the 
slum, as provided for in this program, is, 
to my mind, the correct and effective way 
to meet this problem. 

This program. would not only help lift 
the entire economic. structure from our 
disadvantaged, but it would also effec- 
tively reduce the welfare now straining 
State and local budgets. Further, its 
effectiveness will be enhanced, because 
it concentrates its resources for a max- 
imum impact on the most difficult prob- 
lem areas. 

In doing so, Mr. Speaker, it holds great 
promise to alleviate other costly social ills 
in the slum, such as narcotic addiction, 
crime, and breakdown in family struc- 
ture and moral codes. x 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the really 
exciting proposals to be developed in this 
Nation’s attack on waste of human re- 
sources. I solidly endorse it and predict 
it will have a major impact on our efforts 


to alleviate poverty. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s proposal, embodied in his 
message on urban and rural poverty, to 
provide planning funds for rural plan- 
ning is designed to provide assistance to 
metropolitan and farm areas alike. 

Someone—I cannot recall the au- 
thor—made what I consider a pene- 
trating summation of the interrelation- 
ship of the big city and rural poverty 
problems: 

The urban poor who today are overwhelm- 
ing our citles— 


He said— 
are the rural poor of yesterday, and the 
rural poor of today, and their children, will 
be the urban poor of tomorrow. $ 


An unflattering but incisive bit of 
social commentary. 

The rural poor of today and their 
children will become the urban poor of 
tomorrow: . 

If we sit idly by and permit the sense- 
less and wanton depopulation of our 
countryside to continue by economic 
default. 

If we permit ourselves to be lulled into 
a do-nothing attitude by the popular 
mental platitude that you so often hear 
today—the idea that our small towns are 
doomed to wither and die and our big 
cities are fated to grow bigger. 

I hope our cities will continue to grow 
and prosper, but in a planned and pro- 
gressive direction that will permit them 
to offer the “good life” that Plato en- 
visioned centuries ago—that they will 
grow and prosper without having to 
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cope with the problems that some rural 
people bring with them when they 
are driven from a countryside barren 
of opportunity. 

One way to make it possible is to en- 
act this legislation to provide our towns 
and small cities with the planning capa- 
bility and resource base they need to cre- 
ate jobs and improve their communities. 

In that way they can make it possible 

for people to choose, without economic 
consideration, whether to live, work, and 
play in countryside or city. They can 
stop the forced migration to our cities 
the depopulation of our countryside. 
. City and county officials, community 
development organizations, and other 
civic groups are already at work trying 
to upgrade public services and attract 
new jobs to their communities. 

This bill would permit small cities with 
potential for further growth to join with 
the people in the towns and counties 
within easy commuting distance and hire 
professional planners, Federal funds 
would be provided to help pay this staff. 

The planners would develop a compre- 
hensive growth plan for the entire larger 
community. They would work hand-in- 
glove with city and county officials, ad- 
vising them of the assistance available 
from Federal, State, and private sources 
to help implement this plan. They 
would help them file accurate, well- 
documented applications that would pro- 
mote prompt funding of projects. 

In this way, local leaders could re- 
vitalize hundreds of existing small towns 
and build hundreds of new planned com- 
munities that would provide their own 
sources of employment, their own mod- 
ern schools and nearby colleges, that 
would boast a medical center and cul- 
tural and entertainment centers. 

When this happens—when there is 
true parity of opportunity in city and 
countryside—we will be well on the way 
to providing a more civilized and enjoy- 
able life for all Americans. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartened and encouraged by the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress on rural 
and urban poverty. President Johnson 
has specified the needs of the poor and 
recommendations as to what action Con- 
gress should take to combat these prob- 
lems and needs. 

I am particularly heartened by the 
President's expressed intention to 
strengthen poverty programs in rural 
areas, and to appoint an Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for Rural Affairs. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
community action program has already 
made significant inroads against rural 
poverty. 

For the first time in the history of east 
Texas, for instance, people of all walks 
and persuasions of life have as a result of 
the OEO’s community action program 
come together in a common cause to 
uproot rural poverty. 

The promising development of such 
community action agencies as the Bowie 
County Economic Advancement Corp. in 
Texarkana, the Rusk-Cherokee commu- 
nity action program in Henderson 
County, and the Harrison-Panola Com- 
munity Action Association come to mind. 
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The last-named community action 
agency, for instance, is now the base for 
a large Neighborhood Youth Corps proj- 
ect which embraces eight other counties. 

In his message, the President gives 
other rural areas increased hope. It is 
vital to the Nation that this hope should 
increase and that it must not die. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Speaker, I told 
the House of the fine, pioneering work 
that community action agencies and 
VISTA volunteers, both sponsored by the 
Office of Economie Opportunity, are do- 
ing with the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. The development of credit un- 
ions are essential to the war on poverty. 
I told Sargent Shriver this in 1964, and 
now this type of consumer education and 
training is a cornerstone of this national 
effort. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, in relation to 
the work of the credit unions that the 
harder it is to seek out a person who 
needs training, the more he needs train- 
ing. It seems to me that this is at the 
core of the President's message—in his 
comments about manpower, in his com- 
ments about rural poverty, in his com- 
ments about community action and the 
creative federalism of the local commu- 
nities working in cooperation with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to devise 
a hard-hitting attack against the com- 
plex and deep-rooted poverty that af- 
flict» every community in the United 
States, he stresses that poverty is a local 
problem requiring local action. 

The problem is local, but as it afflicts 
communities throughout the Nation, it is 
also national. We need to mobilize even 
more effectively all resources—private 
and public, local, State, and National— 
to overcome it. The President is asking 
the Congress to mobilize those resources. 
Let us give him what he asks and the 
country what it needs. It will cost 
money, but not nearly as much as pov- 
erty and its attendant evils and pains. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the inspiring message of the President 
to the Congress on the needs of the poor 
and the challenges those needs present 
to America. President Johnson’s words 
are eloquent: The needs he enumerates 
are real and immediate, and the program 
he proposes to surmount them is at once 
dedicated’ and toughminded. In this 
general program he has my support, and 
I confidently predict that he will have 
the support of an overwhelming majority 
of Americans. 

The experience that has been gained 
in the first 2 years of the war on pov- 
erty has been invaluable) When the 
President comments on this experience, 
he shows great wisdom in focusing on 
“enlarged resources for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to strengthen and 
expand programs that have shown great 
promise and to continue the development 
of new and better techniques; and, at 
the same time, on tightened administra- 
tion of those programs.” 

Mistakes, as the President also says, 
have inevitably occurred. A little more 
than 2 years ago the war on poverty was 
not only a new program: It was a new 
idea. Its basic method—a combination 
of close coordination and local initia- 
tive—had never been tried before. 
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But the mistakes have been far out- 
weighed by the war on poverty’s aston- 
ishing successes. One of the most sig- 
nificant successes is the increasing par- 
ticipation of private industry, with its 
vast resources and know-how. The Gary 
Job Corps Center in my congressional 
district, for instance, is run by the newly 
established Texas Education Foundation 
under the direction of a college president, 
a bank president, and a leading contrac- 
tor. And another new organization, Op- 
portunities, Inc., has been set up by 50 
leading industries in Texas, including 
IBM, Litton, and Texas Industries, to 
contribute massively to the curriculum 
and training offered by the Gary Center 
to the thousands of dropouts who are 
now getting there what they need to be 
constructive, taxpaying, motivated mem- 
bers of American society. 

If the Congress enacts the President's 
requests, the programs of community ac- 
tion agencies, founded as they are on 
local initiative and the involvement of 
the community poor themselves, will be 
significantly strengthened. The Human 
Opportunities Council of Travis County, 
serving the needs of Austin and the sur- 
rounding area, has already achieved suc- 
cess, particularly in its neighborhood 
youth center and legal services programs. 
If Congress supports the administra- 
tion’s. program, the Human Opportuni- 
ties Council and a thousand other com- 
munity action agencies throughout the 
Nation will in turn give stronger support 
to the attack on local poverty and 
stronger incentive to local community 
development and initiative. 

Mr. Speaker, I do feel, however, that 
a proper emphasis should be made by 
local committees. Ofttimes people criti- 
cize the antipoverty program as “the big 
giveaway,” or “socialistic grab bag.” 
These criticisms come from people who 
do not want to go across the tracks and 
feel and see the plight of poor people. 
The cries of some of the critics have been 
so loud and often that the American peo- 
ple somehow think that the poverty pro- 
gram is the very example of big govern- 
ment spending, when in truth we do not 
spend quite 2 cents of our Federal dollar 
on the poverty program. 

But the fact that we do spend 2 cents 
or less of our tax dollars on poverty is 
an admission that something is wrong 
with our system when we have to direct 
specific attention to one disadvantaged 
segment of our society; and it is a recog- 
nition that there is a problem there that 
will not go away by wishing it away. 
We have got to do something about it— 
in a positive, constructive way. It is the 
best investment we can make in our free 
enterprise system. 

It ought to be made more clear that 
the communities throughout the land 
want this help: We are not the big 
Federal Government forcing these pro- 
grams upon the local communities. We 
are a Federal Government which wants 
to help those communities who want to 
help themselves. But the request for 
this help—through the antipoverty 
program—must come from the local 
communities. As one Member of Con- 
gress, I want to hear from the commu- 
nity as a whole. I want the people to 
say that they need and want the pro- 
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grams. It is a local problem, in most 
instances, and all we should do, fed- 
erally, is to try to help them, with funds 
and policy as best we can. I, for one, 
want the people to realize what is being 
done in these programs—and then for 
the leaders and the people as a whole 
express themselves to us. If the people 
of a community do not want the pro- 
grams—or need them—then it is best 
for us not to push for a program which 
is not deemed worthy of support by 
local leaders. 

It is time that local leaders tell the 
people and Congress what they are do- 
ing—and whether this kind of help is 
desired on a local level. Let us reverse 
the emphasis. Let us hear from local 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, America cannot falter 
on this new march of progress, the Presi- 
dent’s message, based on the experience 


of all of us over the last 2 years, shows 


us the way toward tremendous achieve- 
ments in the future. Within the means 
possible, we should support this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
firm support of the President’s call for 
action in dealing with America’s un- 
finished business. The recommenda- 
tions contained in today’s message will 
enable us to honor our solemn commit- 
ment to our disadvantaged fellow cit- 
izens and to the future of our Nation. 
The President’s message presents a mod- 
est, responsible, constructive program 
a program which is conservative“ in 
the finest sense of the word, in that it 
will assure the security of the best of 
our institutions and traditions, while 
permitting us to make absolutely neces- 
sary progress against the forces of pov- 
erty, ignorance, hopelessness and blight 
which threaten our common future. 

I am especially heartened by the Pres- 
ident’s emphasis upon the economic op- 
portunity programs of the war on pov- 
erty, and particularly the community ac- 
tion program. For community action— 
in over 1,000 American communities, 
rural and urban, small and. large—is 
providing locally developed and locally 
directed efforts to help the poor help 
themselves out of poverty. It is not a 
welfare program. There are no hand- 
outs. It is a handup program for those 
who want to help themselves—through 
compensatory education and training, 
job preparation, family strengthening 
and coordinated community services. 
Motivation is the key to community ac- 
tion, and through a vast array of local 
projects, individuals, families, neigh- 
borhoods aud entire communities have 
developed the crucial spark of motivation 
which lights the way to opportunity and 
responsible citizenship. 

Some ask What is community action?” 
The answer is not difficult to find, but it 
takes as many different forms as the 
countless thousands of ways, tangible 
and intangible, in which American 
citizens, rich and poor, have joined 
together to win the war on poverty at the 
local level. Community action is the 
impoverished mother who finds her first 
job—and first sense of dignity—as a 
subprofessional aid, working in a neigh- 
borhood day care center, Headstart pro- 
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gram, or health clinic. It is the unem- 
ployed and socially hostile school drop- 
out who finds in a neighborhood services 
center people who really care about his 
need for remedial education and job 
placement. It is the unemployed father 
in a remote Appalachian hollow who is 
sought out for a decent job in a com- 
munity beautification project. It is a 
wealthy banker sitting down with a poor 
resident of a target neighborhood to plan 
together, in cooperation with a local 
clergyman, a representative of municipal 
government, and other fellow citizens of 
all backgrounds, the projects most 
needed to fight poverty in their com- 
munity. Community action is over 3,000 
previously unemployed adults who are 
now at work in good jobs because of the 
opportunities industrialization center in 
Philadelphia. Community action is all 
these things and many more—an elderly 
and poor widow who finds new joy and 
new meaning in life as a foster grand- 
parent; a teenager from a poor family, 
whose potential for success is being over- 
looked in high school until the doors to 
opportunity are opened by upward 
bound; a poor family threatened with 
eviction by an overbearing landlord un- 
til a neighborhood legal services attorney 
places a phone call; a poor mother, 
desperate with fears for her sick child, 
who suddenly learns in a neighborhood 
health center that expert medical care is 
not a privilege reserved to the rich; 
an Indian youth for whom compensatory 
education makes American citizenship 
as meaningful as tribal citizenship; a 
migrant farmworker who gains, through 
job training, the opportunity to choose 
a permanent home for his family and a 
productive trade outside the migrant 
stream; or the little Headstart child 
whose remarkable transformation in- 
spires a whole family to take advantage 
of other self-help community action 
projects. 

Beyond all these things, community 
action is the extraordinary source of 
hope and aspiration which has made the 
war on poverty mean so very much to 
Millions of poor Americans, and to the 
thousands of civic leaders, State and 
local officials, clergymen, educators, 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors, and 
distinguished private groups who for the 
past several months have been so 
earnestly addressing us in behalf of this 
program. Community action is Ameri- 
cans working together for a better 
America. It has become an absolutely 
vital force in our national life and holds 
immerse promise for our future, and I 
am, therefore, greatly pleased that the 
President has seen fit to devote so much 
attention in his message to community 
action and its crucial role in the war on 
poverty. 

The expansion and strengthening of 
community action by this session of Con- 
gress will make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to successfully resolving the un- 
finished business facing our Nation. I 
ask that all of my distinguished col- 
leagues join me in support of the com- 
munity action program. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to applaud this model cities message, 
and to pledge it my support. 
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This bill proposes the next logical 
action which all Americans—regardless 
of politics, or race, or faith, or geographic 
origins—instinctively ‘know America 
must take, if we are to be true to our 
creed of an ever-better life for all of our 
people, and ever-better cities in which 
they can live those lives. 

It provides a fundamental means for 
meeting our duty to our forebears, and 
to those not yet born. 

I applaud this message for the reason 
that the mechanism it proposes goes to 
the heart of urban problems. 

What is proposed here will provide the 
tools for getting at problems of steel and 
concrete, and for simultaneously getting 
at the host of problems that grip the poor 
who live huddled within their gates. 

It is a many-sided program—it prof- 
fers hope to those on the verge of hope- 
lessness; it provides those who now stand 
at the brink of anarchy with the means 
for constructive action; it gives to all 
concrete evidence that, at long last, the 
Nation is deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of its underprivileged, and with the 
quality of lives which their children must 
live. 

The greatest strength of the program 
is that it does not propose doing some- 
thing for the poor. It proposes doing 
something in partnership with the poor. 
That is the first vitally necessary step 
in making it possible for the poor to do 
for themselves. That is a devastating 
attack on the whole fabric of public wel- 
fare. This bill is not concerned with 
piecemeal efforts. Its broad-range use 
of programs is designed to meet the 
varied and intertwined needs of cities 
large and small. 

It will bring sharply focused social 
services of every sort into direct action 
against human problems in “model 
cities” areas. The needy will have an 
actual hand in planning the future shape 
of their neighborhoods, and in determin- 
ing the range of public services which 
they will need. More than that, they will 
find sources of employment in actual 
building that must be done. I might 
pause here to remind the cost conscious 
that every such employment dollar will 
cancel out dollars now being distributed 
through welfare agencies. “Model cities” 
areas will benefit from community action 
programs that will provide such basic 
assistance as Operation Headstart for 
children—and from the Operation 
Catchup quality of the aggregated 
social services. For entire range of phys- 
ical and mental health services will be 
available. Batteries of counseling serv- 
ices will be assembled in these areas— 
bringing to their inhabitants expert as- 
sistance in fitting present work skills to 
existing work situations; in directing 
others into training situations and in as- 
sisting community efforts at vocational 
and on-the-job training. 

It is a program that will, at the same 
time it razes a slum or rebuilds a solid 
old home, rip out of the cancer of despair 
and near anarchy before it reaches hope- 
less proportions. In the finest sense of 
what is American, it says to the needy 
and to the aged, “here is our hand. Let 
us work together.” It justifies their long 
trust and nurtures the hope from which 
motivation and incentive are born. 
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It is the most practical reply yet de- 
vised to a problem which will not wait 
patiently for solution. 

I can do no less than support this bill 
with every energy. I urge on you that 
same support. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
antipoverty program initiated by Presi- 
dent Johnson and now being carried for- 
ward by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity under the direction of Sargent 
Shriver has always envisioned the full 
and vigorous cooperation of public and 
State officials, private enterprise, and 
labor. 

It was still encouraging to me, how- 
ever, to see the great emphasis put on 
this phase of the program by President 
Johnson in his message to the Congress 
on America’s unfinished business—the 
elimination of urban and rural poverty. 

President Johnson is calling on the 
Congress to give public officials—both 
State and local—and business and labor 
groups a new and specific voice in the 
development of policy at the community 
level for the elimination of the causes of 
poverty wherever it may exist. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has had, in the past, a very close rela- 
tionship with these groups through such 
bodies as the Public Officials Advisory 
Council, the Labor Advisory Council, and 
the Business Leadership Advisory Coun- 
cil, 

The Public Officials Advisory Council 
is comprised of five Governors, 11 mayors, 
five city managers and five county offi- 
cials. Its task is to review operations of 
OEO as representatives of the Nation’s 
antipoverty program. The Labor Advis- 
ory Couneil's purpose is to advise OEO 
Director Sargent Shriver particularly on 
such matters as employment and train- 
ing. The Business Leadership Advisory 
Council, comprised of distinguished 
leaders of the business community, was 
established to act as a catalyst between 
the Government and the business com- 
meg in advancing the agency’s pro- 


TE ally: these groups have been rep- 
resented on boards of the community 
action agencies, providing their valuable 
knowledge and experience to the war on 
poverty. If this vital program is to suc- 
ceed, it must have the involvement of the 
total community, and I was gratified, 
therefore, to note President Johnson’s 
émphasis on such involvement. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in weigh- 
ing the President’s new message on our 
vital need to wage the war on poverty 
with new momentum and greater so- 
phistication, I was particularly impressed 
with his advocacy of self-help as the key 
to both community action and individual 
triumph over economic disadvantage. 

Self-help appeals to me, naturally, as 
a Texan, but I know it to be a broadly 
American characteristic. 

And along with the President’s noting 
of this ingredient, I am also encouraged 
in reviewing poverty programs launched 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to see just how much self-help has been 
a factor in its planning. 

Let me preface these remarks by say- 
ing my own travels and experience con- 
vince me that too many people think 
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there is no difference between the goals 
of the war on poverty and traditional 
public welfare. assistance. 

In truth, antipoverty programs are at 
the other end of the pole. The war on 
poverty carried through to victory would 
do away with welfare handouts and I do 
not think this can be stressed too much. 

It is the dynamic of self-help that is at 
the foundation of antipoverty efforts. 

I have seen poor children enter Head- 
start. They leave homes where the par- 
ents, through no fault of their own, nei- 
ther read nor are interested in the stimu- 
lating cultural values of our turbulent, 
exciting society. They come to these 
Headstart classes, shy, frightened, often 
not used to toys, music, games, books, 
things other tots take for granted and 
are thus entering an entirely new world. 

With skilled and sympathetic Head- 
start instructors to motivate them, they 
begin to have an idea of a larger, more 
hopeful world than the grim, impover- 
ished slum hovels or farm shanties they 
are born into can ever suggest. 

This seems an important first step to- 
ward self-reliance. When I read data 
that reports half a million poor children 
participated in Headstart this past year, 
I like to think that it means a number 
of young minds have been opened to a 
world full of promise. 

I submit that when you show a young- 
ster the possibilities of his future, you’ve 
pushed him a long way toward self-ful- 
fillment. 

Our Job Corps youth leave the farms 
and slums and if they stick it out in 
training camp, all evidence shows that 
they do not slide back into the poverty 
the corps has helped them escape. They 
go on to wage-earning status. Having 
been given the means to help themselves, 
2 seize that means and make the most 
of it. 

We know that when a small farmer 
who must maintain himself and family 
off his meager land is able to secure a 
small farm loan under one or another of 
our rural antipoverty programs, that 
farmer can build on that first helping 
hand. He is not going to fall back ina 
life style of want and deprivation. 

It is this aspect of the war on poverty 
that I want to see stressed. 

It is gratifying to see the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity sharpen its focus on 
the concept of self-help. 

In our great cities, manpower pro- 
grams train the poor not only in useful 
job-holding skills but in attitudes that 
will give them the strength and self-pride 
to never ease back into a life where the 
welfare dole is the crutch. 

I want to see the Office of Economic 
Opportunity move forward with pro- 
grams that wean people away from the 
terribly burdensome public welfare con- 
cept and motivate them to help them- 
selves out of poverty by their individual 
initiative. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is to be highly commended for 
many facets of his thoughtful, farsighted, 
and constructive message on poverty. 
On the issue of credit, it contains sey- 
eral praiseworthy suggestions for further 
reducing the credit gap that stifles prog- 
ress and contributes to poverty in rural 
areas. 
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His message proposes to eliminate a 
ceiling of $450 million a year that now 
applies collectively to several of the most 
important insured loan programs admin- 
istered by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

Grouped under this ceiling at the pres- 
ent time are all of that agency's insur- 
ance of loans for developing rural com- 
munity water and sewer systems and rec- 
reation facilities. 

No such arbitrary limit should exist to 
curtail these programs. 

Many thousands of rural communities 
in the United States have yet to modern- 
ize their water and sewer services, which 
is vital to lifting up the living standards 
and prosperity level.of their people. 
They are now presented with an oppor- 
tunity to bring this about, employing pri- 
vate capital to build systems that will 
pay their own way, under the insured 
loan program administered by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

The President also has asked for the 
removal of another restriction that pre- 
vents the Farmers Home Administration 
from insuring loans to transfer whole 
farms into recreation enterprises, when 
good opportunities present themselves to 
convert whole farm tracts to this new 
use. 
I commend these proposals, especially, 
as actions the Congress can take to lift 
restrictions on opportunity for rural peo- 
ple to help themselves, and launch a 
broader attack on community problems 
that contribute to rural poverty. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my strong support of the Pres- 
ident’s budget reauests for urban pro- 
grams this year. 

The present administration has made 
unprecedented progress in developing 
workable programs to help meet the criti- 
cal problems facing our cities. Con- 
tinued progress in such urban programs 
is in our best national interests. More- 
over, adequate funds must be made 
available to implement recently approved 
legislation in this field, such as the rent 
supplement program, which encourages 
private enterprise and private lenders to 
provide adequate housing for the poor, 
and the concept of model cities, which 
would provide practical solutions to the 
very practical problems facing our urban 
areas today. 

By attacking poverty and its attend- 
ant crises on a broad scale we can alle- 
viate the tense conditions that now pre- 
vail in so many of the large metropolitan 
areas. Coordinating the piecemeal ap- 
proach into a unified attack covering 
whole neighborhoods will renew hope and 
instill confidence for the slum dweller 
who has known only frustration. 

Unless the neighborhoods of our cities 
improve, our cities will not improve. A 
thriving downtown is no good if a can- 
cerous ghetto sits nearby ready to erupt 
at a moment’s notice. Clean, comfort- 
able housing is of little value if the trans- 
portation system is strangled by a series 
of ever-lengthening traffic jams. 

The phenomenal success of urban re- 
newal argues well for the model cities 
approach, for the renewal of large areas 
will be the foundation for providing other 
services so desperately needed. 
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The President's message calls for full 
funding of the authorization for model 
cities. I second that call. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in his mem- 
orable inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy, you will recall, told the country: 

If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 


President Kennedy was talking specifi- 
cally at that time of our efforts to help 
needy nations around the world, but his 
challenging words apply just as force- 
fully to the task we have undertaken as 
a nation in the war on poverty. 

The responsibility we bear as fortunate 
citizens to help those who are less for- 
tunate should be borne in mind as we 
review and digest President Johnson's 
message to the Congress on America’s 
unfinished business—the elimination of 
urban and rural poverty. If we will 
think for awhile what government is all 
about in a free society, we will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the President’s budg- 
et for 1968 calls for more than 
$25 billion for programs directly relat- 
ing to the poor. 

Our form of government is not de- 
voted, we must remember, to representa- 
tion of the affluent. We come together in 
government to find ways of meeting the 
needs of all citizens. No domestic need 
demands higher priority at the present 
time than the problem of poverty faced 
by more than 30 million of our fellow 
citizens. 

President Johnson has set challenging 
but attainable goals. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, under Sargent Shri- 
ver, has given, and will continue to give, 
leadership to the effort that is being 
made on so many fronts to root out and 
eliminate the causes of poverty. 

The goals set by the President deserve 
the attention of this Congress. 

It must be borne in mind that so chal- 
lenging an undertaking as eradicating 
poverty requires active support and com- 
mitment from all areas of the public and 
private sectors. 

OEO is the innovative agency of Gov- 
ernment charged with responsibility for 
overall planning and direction, as well 
as major administrative responsibilities, 
but there are important roles in the war 
on poverty for many other Government 
departments and agencies to fulfill as 
well. 

And those Federal agencies are co- 
operating to an unprecedented degree, 
this teamwork is evident not only at the 
Federal level but with State and local 
governments as well. 

The Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Farmers Home Administration, 
which administer delegated antipoverty 
programs, enjoy the most effective work- 
ing relations with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

And I am gratified to see that these 
delegated programs are getting outstand- 
ing results. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, dele- 
gated to the Department of Labor, has 
done a fine job in providing work and 
training to more than 500,000 young peo- 
ple. That adds up to one-half a million 
of our youth from the poorest families in 
the 50 States and the territories who now 
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know, through their own direct expe- 
rience, that if they want to help them- 
selves out of poverty, there are programs 
such as the Youth Corps to give them 
that all important first boost. As my 
own survey of the NYC results convinces 
me, most of these young people from 
the very poorest rural and urban neigh- 
borhoods need only to know someone 
cares, ‘ 

They have the strength, wit, and heart 
enough to improve their condition. But 
that first push, such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps offers, makes the difference 
between productive citizens and wasted 
Americans. 

The manpower programs created by 
the so-called Kennedy-Javits and Nel- 
son-Scheuer amendments have also been 
delegated to the Department of Labor. 

Poor adults are also being helped to 
take their place as contributing Ameri- 
cans through the work experience pro- 
gram delegated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
this year will put more than 46,000 of the 
hard-core poor into jobs. 

In our rural areas, thus far in fiscal 
year 1967, some 13,135 poor farm fami- 
lies have been able to improve their lives 
through special rural opportunity loans 
administered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. These funds have often 
meant the difference between opportu- 
nity and continued privation for those 
Americans who know the curse of rural 
poverty. 

FHA has also pioneered in the group 
solution to rural poverty by encouraging 
and funding farmers’ cooperatives. Co- 
operatives have proven their worth in 
our dairy and grain States and this same 
idea supported by FHA loans has seen 
400 such community organizations 
launched this year, were the co-op con- 
cept had not previously been regarded 
as an instrument for raising both the in- 
comes and dignity of the poor farmer, 
who has until now been bypassed in the 
surge of agricultural mechanization. 

This coordination of effort on the part 
of OEO and associated Federal agencies 
1 — is vital to winning the war on pov- 
erty. 

The funds allocated to the total attack 
on poverty in the President’s new budget 
add up to over $25 billion. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity accounts for 
only $2 billion. The war on poverty in- 
cludes social security, wage and hour leg- 
islation, medicare, the Appalachian re- 
gional development program, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
new Federal programs for elementary 
and secondary schools which are directed 
to helping underprivileged children get 
a better education and a better start in 
life, and it includes, too, the full-employ- 
ment economic policies of the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations. 

The crucial role being played by OEO 
and the Federal departments associated 
with it in the war on poverty has become 
the crux of our overall national effort, 
and it is up to us to see to it that this 
coordinated and cooperative Federal ef- 
fort continues to move forward. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in his 
message to the Congress, calling for a 
vigorous, continued effort by this Nation 
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to eliminate the causes of poverty in our 
society, President Johnson pulled no 
punches. For that he deserves our 
praise and our continued respect. 

The President made clear that the 
antipoverty task is not an easy one. He 
explained that it involves experimenta- 
tion—trial and, in some cases; error— 
fast action rather than prolonged study. 
Confusion and mistakes, he told the 
Congress, were inevitable. 

We should not stop there, however, in 
responding to the challenge he has left 
with the Congress to get on with the war 
on poverty. We must remember that 
we have learned much from the pro- 
gram. For example, it is now clear 
and this is at the heart of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity effort—that lo- 
cally initiated programs, responding to 
special needs, can often be more effec- 
tive than Federal projects imposed from 
Washington. 

We have also learned, the President 
noted, that Americans are ready to re- 
spond voluntarily to help their neigh- 
bors, once given the direction of that 
help. President Johnson pointed out 
that in the last 2 years more than 325,- 
000 volunteers have worked in the anti- 
poverty program—a point that should 
not be lost on Members of this House. 

From those lessons that have come 
from the early days of the program, 
much has been gained. Administration 
of all programs has been tightened, more 
effective funding of programs has devel- 
oped, and new ways have been devised 
to more fully utilize all the resources— 
human and otherwise—available to this 
Nation in the search for ways to help 
the poor help themselves. 

Headstart programs have been up- 
graded to provide more services to 
youngsters. The concept of the neigh- 
borhood health center has been devel- 
oped out of OEO’s experiences. The 
neéd for public education on the law and 
research into the hitherto almost unex- 
plored field of poverty law has been un- 
dertaken. 

The theory that neighborhood people 
can function as effective workers in their 
neighborhoods has been validated in one 
community action agency after another. 

Community action agencies have been 
able to mobilize other resources in the 
war on poverty, so that OEO funds are 
having a multiplier effect. 

These are only a few of the improve- 
ments that have been made in the pro- 
gram, and when listed against all that 
had to be learned, these constitute an 
impressive record. 

Mr: RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly encouraged by President John- 
son’s call for the expansion and 
strengthening of neighborhood centers 
under the community action program, 
in his challenging message on the need 
for even greater effort in the war on 
poverty. I agree fully with the Presi- 
dent that neighborhood centers offer a 
focal point for strong community action 
in attacking the causes of poverty. They 
bring help to the poor at a point the 
poor can reach. 

Neighborhood centers are now serv- 
ing almost 2 million poor people, and 
more than 200 communities have re- 
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ceived community action program grants 
to. develop neighborhood centers within 
the areas where the greatest need of 
coordinated family services exists. Ex- 
pecting a poor person with young chil- 
dren, lacking resources for baby sitters 
or transportation, and the know-how to 
obtain needed information, to locate 
through a bureaucratic maze the several 
different agencies that may be needed to 
solve separate problems, is really expect- 
ing much too much. e 

The neighborhood center brings to- 
gether under one roof all the services 
that are needed to mount a coordinated 
attack on the interrelated problems of 
poverty. This assistance includes health 
care, family planning, prenatal and 
well-child clinics, legal services, home- 
maker services, youth centers offering 
recreational facilities and tutorial aid, 
adult education classes, credit unions, 
and immediate help for such emergen- 
cies as eviction from a home or total 
lack of such essentials as food. 

But even more important than the 
services being brought to the poor, the 
center is becoming the focus of the poor 
community, giving the poor a voice in 
their affairs and acting as a cohesive 
force for change. 

Through neighborhood advisory coun- 
cils and community aids trained by the 
center, the poor are being given the tools 
to launch a coordinated multifronted at- 
tack on their mutual problems. They 
are gaining an identity and community 
pride. The center is becoming the im- 
petus for multiplying projects, many not 
financed by the Federal Government. 
And the poor are coming to the realiza- 
tion that it is possible for them to do 
something about their own plight. 

The net effect is that we are getting 
much more for our money than we bar- 
gained for. 

Take, for example, a small rural area 
in West Virginia like Mingo County. A 
very small community center was set up 
through a grant from OEO, and unem- 
ployed fathers were sought for a training 
program. These men recruited others 
and together they decided to try to do 
something with some old abandoned 
shacks left by a mining company. They 
disassembled the shacks and with the 
salvagable lumber, built 70 homes for 
welfare families, at practically no cost 
to the Federal Government. They have 
also repaired and put back into working 
order a swimming pool also abandoned 
by the mining company when it left the 
area. These men are regaining their self- 
respect by learning that they can per- 
form useful functions for the community. 

The neighborhood center has the po- 
tential for resolving hopeless situations. 
Another example in a large metropolitan 
area points up the value of linking all the 
various sources of aid-within one central 
base. Through such a center, a coordi- 
nated approach to the many problems 
facing one family was worked through 
to solutions. A Puerto Rican mother of 
five, pregnant with her sixth child, sepa- 
rated from her husband, went to a neigh- 
borhood center for help. A mental health 
aid from the community, who spoke 
Spanish, determined the scope of the 
problems, and brought together the vari- 
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ous health and welfare resources that 
would be needed to help. The family 
lived in extremely poor slum conditions, 
with inadequate furniture or household 
equipment. .The mother was unable to 
take care of the physical or emotional 
needs.of her other children. Three of the 
children were presumed deaf by school 
authorities: in reality they were socially 
underdeveloped. The oldest child, a boy 
of nine, was about to be suspended from 
school. ; 

The aid first appealed to the welfare 
department to assign a Spanish speaking 
caseworker who could actually aid the 
family. A health consultant at the cen- 
ter is teaching the women basic hygiene 
for her family, and a homemaker aid is 
teaching her how to prepare meals, buy 
food economically and how to care for 
the home. The building superintendent 
was talked into making necessary repairs 
on the apartment. Three of the children 
have been sent to.a speech and hearing 
center for therapy, and a male tutor has 
been found for the boy to provide a 
father image and some respect for dis- 
cipline. The mother is receiving prenatal 
care along with family planning in- 
formation. 

Services are thus oriented to resolving 
the problems of the entire family, rather 
than trying to fit fragmented pieces of 
the multiple problems into splintered 
agencies, each following a separate pat- 
tern of service. 

As these examples help to illustrate, 
the development of neighborhood centers 
is one of the most promising signs in the 
war on poverty, and provides a strong 
ground for hope that the war can be 
won, 

Mr. Speaker, I emphatically endorse 
the President’s call for an expanded net- 
work of comprehensive neighborhood 
centers in target poverty areas. i 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
search provisions of President Johnson’s 
message on “America’s Unfinished Busi- 
ness: Urban and Rural Poverty” com- 
mand attention, 

Cities are the areas that could benefit 
most from the application of science and 
technology. As a matter of fact, with a 
small appropriation, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has 
been showing us how much could be 
achieved. if we put some money into the 
research and development bank. 

For example, it now has 41 projects in 
execution in its. low-income housing 
demonstration program. These are 
demonstrations sponsored by HUD to 
discover new ways of providing decent 
homes for poor families. -In New York 
City two very productive experiments in 
rehabilitating slum tenements for poor 
families are going forward. New tech- 
nology and new materials are resulting 
in some spectacular gains in low-income 
housing. 

In Milwaukee, HUD has ‘sponsored a 
housing information center and clinic 
operated by the Milwaukee Urban 
League. Here homeowners can obtain 
information on upgrading their prop- 
erties, and would-be home buyers can get 
the guidance they need in making this 
important purchase. 

In Washington, D.C., the demonstra- 
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tion through which the local housing 
authority was enabled to lease 50 homes 
for oversized poor families has been so 
successful that the local authority is ex- 
panding the program to 450 homes. 

If we appropriate funds of a size com- 
mensurate to the urban problem, should 
we not also authorize the machinery to 
go with it? The President has recom- 
mended legislation to authorize within 
HUD a new Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search, Technology, and Engineering. 
This would centralize HUD efforts, but 
also be a sole point of contact for private 
industry and the State and city officials 
seeking such information. There is no 
such single point as of now. 

President Johnson has also recom- 
mended establishment of an Institute of 
Urban Development. We have been so 
concerned with the day-to-day labor of 
trying to solve today’s problems that we 
have not had time to ask, “What of the 
future?” In an era that has seen science 
and technology bound forward, we act as 
though we can safely take a day-by-day 
approach. 

We ought to have some mechanism 
whereby we channel our research and 
development in urban activities into an 
understandable whole, a mechanism by 
which we could plan for tomorrow as 
well as today. This is what the Insti- 
tute of Urban Development could provide. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment on one of the proposals in 
the message on urban and rural poor 
which the President sent to the Congress 
today. 

This is the proposal that would lift the 
ceiling on the amount of insured loans 
that can be made for rural community 
water and sewer systems. 

This is a step in the right direction. 

There are thousands of rural commu- 
nities that are standing still today be- 
cause they lack a modern water system. 
There are thousands of rural communi- 
ties today in which the health of the peo- 
ple is endangered because of a lack of a 
modern waste disposal system. 

Far too many years we have turned our 
backs on our rural communities. As a 
result, all of the talented young people, 
all of the skilled people, and many of the 
unskilled, have left their home communi- 
ties, their towns, and their villages and 
migrated to the urban centers. 

Sometimes for the talented this has 
worked out well. 

Usually for the unskilled it has meant 
a place on an urban welfare roll. 

In all cases this migration has spelled 
disaster for rural America, 

If we can equip our rural communities 
with modern water and sewer systems 
just as we equipped them with electricity 
we will soon have a renaissance in rural 
America. í 

Industries will be attracted to rural 
sites. 

Young people will decide to make their 
living in the community they were born 
and raised in. A better balance will de- 
velop between our urban and rural areas. 

This is a sound proposal, Mr. Speaker, 
and I want to commend the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
making the recommendation to lift the 
ceiling on insured loans. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks, and include ex- 
traneous material, in connection with 
the President’s message on poverty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 6098 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 384 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 384 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6098) to provide an extension of the interest 
equalization tax, and for other purposes, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment, No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and said amend- 
ments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself as much time as 
I may consume, and at the conclusion of 
my remarks I yield one-half hour to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON.] 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 384 pro- 
vides a closed rule with 4 hours of general 
debate for the consideration of H.R. 6098, 
& bill to provide an extension of the in- 
terest equalization tax, and for other 
purposes. z 

H.R. 6098 extends the interest equal- 
ization tax for 2 more years—from July 
31, 1967, to July 31, 1969—and provides 
closely circumscribed discretionary au- 
thority for the President to vary the tax 
within a range established by the present 
rate and a rate 50 percent higher: The 
present interest equalization tax, in ef- 
fect, provides the equivalent of a 1 per- 
centage point per annum rise in interest 
costs for foreigners obtaining capital 
from U.S. sources either from the sale of 
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stock or from the sale of debt obligations 
with a maturity of 1 year or more. The 
discretionary authority provided the 
President will enable him to vary this 
tax to an interest equivalent of up to 14% 
percent per annum should he find this 
necessary in order to carry out national 
balance-of-payments objectives. 

The interest equalization tax, first 
made effective in the middle of 1963 and 
used in conjunction with the voluntary 
limitations on extensions of credit and 
direct investments abroad, has lessened 
considerably our balance-of-payments 
problems. However, the balance of pay- 
ments of the United States continues to 
represent a serious problem requiring the 
further extension of the interest equal- 
ization tax. The balance of payments 
has been in a deficit position in every 
year save one since 1949. These per- 
sistent deficits have resulted in a signifi- 
cant drain on U.S. gold supplies. The 
Stock of gold held by the United States 
fell by $11,328 million in the years 1950 
through 1966. Thus, there is necessity 
for the bill. 

H.R.6098 makes a series of minor 
modifications in the existing provisions 
of the tax, which I shall not go into at 
this time since they will be discussed fully 
during debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 384 in order that H.R. 
6098 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has just said, this is a 
closed rule which provides for 4 hours 
of general debate. 

I believe it was the 88th Congress in 
1963 that was first asked by the Kennedy 
administration to enact this legislation 
on a stopgap or temporary basis to buy 
time because of the outflow of long-term 
capital, which was threatening in 1963 
to show an increase by some 75 percent 
over what it had been in 1961. This 
was labeled a temporary measure. I 
voted for this bill, as I recall it, when it 
came before the House in 1963. 

In 1965 we were asked to extend this 
for an additional 2-year period. At that 
time I elected, along with some other 
Members of the House, to oppose it on 
the grounds that 2 years was long enough 
for the administration to find other and 
better means of dealing with the balance- 
of-payments problems. Now here we are 
2 years later, in 1967, and once again 
we are being called upon to extend what 
was originally—4 years ago—labeled as a 
temporary tax or a temporary measure. 

I suppose; if this proves nothing else, 
it serves to illustrate that in Government 
parlance there is nothing quite so per- 
manent as a temporary tax. Certainly 
we found that out last year when we had 
occasion to learn that the administration 
could not carry through on its promised 
reduction of so-called temporary war- 
time excise taxes; and those taxes were 
continued. 

IT should like to point out to the House 
that the bill in at least one very impor- 
tant respect does differ from those bills 
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to which I have referred, enacted in the 
88th and 89th Congresses, in that it 
would give the President discretionary 
authority to increase from 1 percent to 
14 percent the effective rate of the inter- 
est equalization tax. 

I view this with some concern in view 
of the fact that previous administrations 
have wanted the authority to tinker on 
some kind of discretionary basis with the 
tax structure of.this country. We have 
been assured in the hearings and in the 
report and I believe in a statement from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fowler, that this particular discretionary 
authority is strictly limited and that it 
will not be argued in the future that it 
constitutes any precedent for discretion- 
ary authority exercised by the executive 
branch in other areas of ‘our tax 
structure. 

In conclusion I should point out to the 
Members of the House that the bill comes 
to us with concurring views from mem- 
bers of the Republican minority of the 
Ways and Means Committee. There are 
also separate views and supplemental 
views, which I believe in very excellent 
fashion outline some of the objections 
I personally have voiced on the floor 
today. Basically, the chief objection is 
that this is an unsatisfactory manner in 
which to deal with what is certainly a 
very real and grave problem, the imbal- 
ance in our international balance of 
payments. 

Once again we we are being treated to 
the spectacle of being told that we are 
buying time, that we need more time to 
deal with this problem on some more 
legitimate basis, on some more perma- 
nent basis. 

T very much feel that if we take the 
action today requested—namely, that of 
‘extending this law—it will only have the 
effect of bringing us to the floor 2 years 
hence to consider the extension of what 
was all along supposed to be only a tem- 
-porary tax. 

The current law provides, in effect, for 
a tax of 1 percent per annum in interest 
costs to foreigners obtaining capital from 
U.S; sources either by the sale of stock 
or of debt obligations with a maturity 
of over 1 year. This is to offset the out- 
flow of American capital to foreign 
markets where interest rates for bor- 
rowers are traditionally higher. By im- 
posing the tax, the desirability of using 
the American capital market is reduced. 

The measure has been somewhat suc- 
cessful in slowing down the investment 
of American capital abroad. In Feb- 
ruary 1965, the President exercised dis- 
cretionary authority in the act to apply 
its provisions to bank loans with a 
maturity of over 1, year. This was to 
„slow to the same extent the capital out- 
flow which had been somewhat shifted 
in. source to avoid the tax. 

The current bill has several amend- 
ments, one of which is of major im- 
portance... Discretionary authority is 
granted to the President; it permits him 
to vary the rate from 1 percent up to 1%4 

2 per annum if he finds it neces- 
sary to Carey out. the . of our 
fr payments p © report 


“makes it clear that the Gutes does “sho 
not view this as a precedent with respect 
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to our domestic tax system. A letter 
from Secretary Fowler also states this 
position to be that of the Treasury De- 
partment, 

The committee report states that the 
extension is necessary to continue the 
improvement, of our balance-of-pay- 
ments position, and points to the im- 


‘provement of our position. There is no 


doubt that the tax has been effective in 
slowing the increased movement of US. 
capital abroad. 

The committee. points out that failure 
to extend the tax would again open the 
American capital market to heavy de- 
mands from abroad, particularly if our 
interest rates continue to fall. It em- 
phasizes that the 2-year extension is 
meant to show that the tax is temporary 
in nature and not a permanent, solution 
to the problem of our balance of pay- 
ments. The report points out that the 
reason for granting the President dis- 
eretionary authority to increase the ef- 
fective tax xate from 1 to 1½ percent is 
to take into account the falling U.S. in- 
terest rates and insure that the differen- 
tial between our rate and those abroad 
does not become. so far apart as to make 
our capital market attractive in spite of 
a l1-percent tax... The, committee, does 
not believe that the differential will ex- 
ceed 144 percent. 

There are three separate views filed. 


Messrs. Byrnes of Wisconsin, SCHNEE- 


BELI, COLLIER, BROYHILL of Virginia, Con- 
ABLE, and BusH support passage of the 
bill, but they point out that this is the 
second extension of a temporary solu- 
tion; no permanent solution has yet been 


‘suggested by the administration. 


Messrs. Curtis, UTT, BETTS, and BATTIN 
oppose passage of the bill.. They believe 
that such action only hides the real cause 
of the problem; excessive Government 
spending abroad. They point out that 
Vietnam is not the problem; we have a 
deficit of over $3 billion per year exclusive 


of southeast Asia. Total current liabili- 


ties against our Government are about 
$18.8 billion—far exceeding our gold re- 
serves 2f some $13 b'ion. 

They point out that the Common Mar- 
ket countries have urged us not to cut 
our excessive foreign spending, much of 
which goes to them, but to increase do- 
mestic interest rates and limit foreign 
investment, actions that they would find 
helpful. This would not serve our na- 
tional interests; only theirs. 

They also note that the temporary 
solution adopted in July 1963 is now al- 
most 4 years old with no permanent solu- 
tion even proposed as yet by the admin- 
istration. It sings the same old song 
of curbing American tourists, expand- 
ing exports, and attracting foreign in- 
vestment to America, The Members 
point out that these solutions, the only 
ones, suggested by. the administration, 
have not been successful as long-range 
answers. During this same time our fa- 
vorable balance of.trade in the exchange 
of goods has averaged about $2.6 billion 
per year, except for 1966 when it was 
wiped out, due primarily to rising prices 


dor, American goods caused by our do- 


lationary policies. 
ie also suggest that we 


digo 


our of trade 
shone ee to parity An ne 255 1 > 
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Community as they become increasing- 
ly protectionist in their trade policy. 

Mr, Curtis has also filed his own sup- 
plemental views. He points out that the 
tax was not nearly as effective in curb- 
ing U.S. foreign investment as is claimed 
by the administration. Between 1962- 
65 its total increased from about $60 to 
$80.9 billion. The reason is simply that 
the U.S. businessmen are using different 
methods, avoiding the tax, to invest in 
foreign operations. 

Finally, Mr. Curtis points out that 
while the private sector of our economy 
has traditionally shown a positive bal- 
ance of payments averaging over $2 bil- 
lion per year, the Government has tra- 
ditionally. shown a large deficit. Since 
1960 this deficit has totaled.$25.1 billion. 
The burden is so clearly on the Govern- 
ment to reduce its spending abroad that 
he opposes extension of the act to force 
the administration to face the problem 
it has created, 

Mr. Speaker, at this time 1 yield.5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS... Mr; Speaker; I am in 
an unusual position here today of op- 


posing a rule. Almost invariably I favor 


a rule even though I am against a bill. 
I happen to be against this bill, too. 

There are a number of bases upon 
which: one can oppose a rule, but the one 


which to me is most paramount involves 
the question: Has the committee which 


has been given the responsibility to study 


the matter and to make recommenda- 


tions to the House done its homework? 

In my judgment, this fine committee, 
on which I serve—and I mean that—has 
not done its homework: We have ne- 
glected some very crucial and important 
areas that bear on this interest equaliza- 
tion bill and, in my judgment, really we 
are not in a position to make recommen- 
dations to the House until we have done 
our homework. 

I set that out in my supplemental 
views, which appear on page 47, of the 


committee report and I point out: 


This supplemental statement relates the 
interest equalization tax (IET) to the other 
two Government programs controlling pri- 
vate capital outflows, in order that the IET 
can be seen in its larger context. 


The first of these is that it controls 
U.S. investment in foreign equity issues 
or U.S. portfolio investments. This pro- 
gram is implemented by the interest 
equalization tax. 

The second program, though, is the 
voluntary program -directed to private 
foreign investments of U.S. business. 
This is administered by means of guide- 
lines set up by the Department of Com- 
merce under which 722 firms agree 
voluntarily, and put that in quotes, to 
restrain foreign capital expenditures and 
report the effects of their operations on 
our balance of payments. 

The third is a program to control for- 
eign lending by U.S. banks. This pro- 
gram is implemented by the Federal Re- 
serye Board under a series of guidelines. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
8 from Arkansas Mr. Mitts], 

am sure recalls that ‘during’ the ‘hear- 
51 88 T said we ought’ to call the Secre- 
“tary of Commerce and à representative 
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of the Federal Reserve Board so that we 
could find out what was going on here. 
Well, I said, in lieu of calling them, at 
least we should have statements from 
them. I know that the chairman has 
perhaps not seen this, but I have, and I 
resent it very deeply. The material that 
was supposed to have been provided by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Reserve Board amounted to two 
press releases by these two institutions of 
our Government. Now, I do not happen 
to regard a press release as a very in- 
formative type of report that this com- 
mittee needs. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to join the gen- 
tleman in expressing amazement or 
whatever term he wants to use at the 
Department of Commerce sending over a 
press release in response to a request that 
we had relayed to them for a letter 
divulging information that we wanted to 
include in our report. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 
I know the gentleman feels that way. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not appreciate it 
any more than the gentleman from Mis- 
souri does. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is hard for me, let 
me say to the gentleman, to express my 
admiration for the way in which he con- 
ducts the committee, which makes it 
doubly difficult for me to make these 
statements that are in the nature of 
criticism which I know he knows are not 
personal in any sense of the word. I say 

«this because this is the situation here, 
and we do not have this data. It was im- 
portant data to our understanding of 
this issue before us. 

Now, there is a third big area - and 
probably this is even more important 
that we did not look into. Let it is 
the burden of the minority views that I 
joined in and helped to write back in 
1963 and again in 1965 and again in 
1967; namely, what is going on in the 
Government sector that affects our bal- 
ance of payments—what.is going on in 
the AD programs and in our loan pro- 
grams.’ This is the real villain, I would 
argue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Here is a real problem 
in this area. As I have pointed out, as 
they restrict private investment, Gov- 
ernment investment takes its place. I 
am not at all sure some of the people in 
this administration do not want it. that 
way. This use of the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, which is a.serious one, as 
a method to achieve these questionable 
ends is something that all of us need to 

_look into. These are allegations that I 
have made. I do not know for sure that 
this is so, but I know our committee 
should have been looking into this area 
of foreign governmental investments. 

ZOR Eao e APart arpa, If 
I may. I suspect what was happening 
and I have argued this and the figures 
now show it, and I have put the reference 
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in my supplemental views. It is the 
table on page 48—what has happened to 
foreign investments is this: In 1961, 1962, 
1963, 1964, and 1965, the last year we had 
the figures for, this interest equalization 
measure has really amounted to a Ber- 
lin wall. I said that is what it attempted 
to be. It was to try to keep investment 


‘from flowing to freer’ climates, I said 
‘that just as the Berlin wall cannot keep 


people from moving to freer climates, 
neither can this kind of a wall keep 
money from moving to freer climates. 

Because, Mr. ‘Speaker, they will find 
ways of getting under it and going 
around it. And, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
they have done this. 

Mr. Speaker, the figures show that this 
has happened. Therefore, the net result 
has been that what they have done is to 


“force the private investments to go into 


different channels of investment until 
these too are closed up. 

Mr. Speaker, the figures show for 1961, 
$74 billion—this is Government and pri- 
vate—in 1962, $80 billion, an increase of 
$6 billion; and in 1963, which is the year 
in which the investment credit was in 
effect for about 6 months, it goes not to 
$6 billion, but to $8 billion. And, then, 
the next year, 1964, when it had been in 
effect for the full year—just hold your 
hats—it goes up to $11 billion. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, the next year, 1965, 
we do see a decline to $7 billion. But still 
ahead of the first year to which we refer 
when the tax did not apply it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I will suggest that 
where this money now is coming from is 
probably from retained earnings, in the 
failure to repatriate some of the earnings. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, retained 
earnings, which, of course, hurts our 
balance of payments just as much as new 
investment. 

Mr. Speaker, I now have some data— 

data which we did not dig for—which 
appears in the monthly letter of the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
published in March 1967, wherein there is 
stated on page 24 thereof: 
Reversal and short-term fund flows by far 
the most important factor behind the private 
short-term capital inflows last year was a 
82. 5 billion rise in Eurodollar funds borrowed 
‘by American banks from their branches over- 
seas to compensate, in part, for reduced 
availability of domestic sources of loanable 
funds. 


Mr. Speaker, this is one of the effects 
of this bill, but represents an area that 
we need to study. It is not too clear. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to interrogate the 
people who present this data. One of 
the things that is happening, obviously, 
is that our balances in the private invest- 
ments field exceeds all the liabilities and 
investments here, which now is about $47 
billion, and this is being cut into. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to read from 
the bulletin of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, its Business and Economic Re- 
view for February 1967 letter where there 
is pointed out the fact that “U.S.-owned 
assets abroad at the end of 1965, only 
$29.6 billion—or 58 percent—of the $59 
billion of U.S. liabilities to foreigners was 
owed to Western Europeans. Thus, 
while total U.S, assets abroad exceeded 
our liabilities to foreigners by $47 billion, 
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the ‘situation of Western’ Europe was re- 
versed—our liabilities exceeding: assets: ‘by 


84. 5 billion.“ 


Mr. Speaker, the point at which I am 
getting—an area into which our com- 
mittee has not looked—represents these 
investments of billions of dollars abroad, 
both private and Government, to deter- 
mine what has happened in this area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Missouri has again expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of ‘Illinois. © Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 additional minutes to 
ot distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr: CURTIS. | Mr. Speaker, this is all 
a part of one of the most serious issues 
that face our Nation; the loss of gold, 
the continuing deficit im international 
payments represent one of our most seri- 
ous problems. 

Mr. Speaker, we have extended this 


-temporary device, which the adminis- 


tration recognizes is damaging in the 
long run, and T argue that it is creating 
a great damage in the short run as well. 
But, here, we are going to extend it again, 
without the Committee on Ways and 
Means being able to get the full infor- 
mation as to the full impact. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, I am against the 
rule because’ we are not really in a posi- 


-tion to debate this matter in the depth 


with which it should be debated. 
Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts... Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
penis I have no further requests for 
e, 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The resolution. was agreed to. 
1 motion to e was laid on the 
e. 


time. 


TO PROVIDE AN EXTENSION OF THE 
INTEREST. EQUALIZATION TAX, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 6098) to provide an extension 
of the interest equalization tax, and for 
other purposes. 

There was no objection. 

The S pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6098, with Mr. 
Resnick in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, we — read- 
ing of the bill was 

The CHAIRMAN. Under ne re the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
will be psa en for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes ‘the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Mis]. 
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Mr. MILLS, ; Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 19 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the comments made 
by my colleague and my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
Tis], to the effect that he did not 
believe that we had done our homework, 
is a little hard for me to agree to. I be- 
lieve my friend from Missouri will admit, 
and I hope he will, that there is no group 
of men in the House of Representatives 
who work any harder at the job of trying 
to do their homework and know what 
they are talking about than do all of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I am sure that perhaps part of the rea- 
son for his statement in that respect was 
due to the ire that was stimulated in his 
“breast over the way some of the depart- 
‘ments responded to our requests for in- 
formation, and not from the fact that 
the membership of the committee was 
not striving to get the information and to 
understand all the points involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ger yield? 

Mr. MILLS, I will be glad to yield to 
‘the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly believe that 
the whole committee, under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, does make these attempts, and there 
is always going to be disagreement over 
what areas it is necessary to go into, and 
755 disagreement can be kept on that 

evel. 

But one could easily say why do we 
want to get this data in those areas? Is 
it really necessary in order to understand 
the Lonel T 

My judgment is that it is, of course— 
and the chairman may disagree and think 
that it is not 

Mr. MILLS. No; I am not disagreeing 
with my friend, but I was just going to 
say that we may disagree amongst our- 
selves as to what information is needed 
by the committee in making a determina- 
tion, but there is never any disagreement 
within the committee that any member 
of the committee is entitled to receive 
from the executive departments that in- 
formation he deems necessary from his 
point of view in order for him to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 

_ gentleman yield further? 
Mr. MILLS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that this is an issue that is coming 
up in other hearings when the admin- 
istration in its initial presentation to the 
committee, in stating its viewpoint, fails 
to include material that is, at least in my 
judgment, clearly relevant. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not really a good substi- 
tute for them to supply material for the 

record later, because we lose the oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining them in detail 
on the material, I believe increasingly 
the executive department witnesses are 
not doing their homework in presenting 
the matters to the committee in the kind 
of fashion where we can dig into these 
issues. 

So I think our committee may have to 

send these people back to their offices 
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and then they can return to the commit- 
tee with the kind of information and 
presentation we need to cross-examine 
them in public on these issues. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MILLS, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s concern because I do always. have 
a desire to obtain sufficient information 
from the departments of government to 
enable us to reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to what legislation is required. 

So far as I am concerned, I did get 
sufficient information for me to believe 
it would be most unwise for this Con- 
gress not to extend the interest equali- 
zation tax for this additional 2-year 
period which is involved in the bill, H.R. 
6098. 

The interest equalization tax is a meas- 
ure designed to moderate foreign de- 
mands for U.S. capital. It raises the 
costs to foreigners of obtaining capital 
in the United States to levels which are 
roughly equivalent to the costs they 
would have to pay to raise the amounts 
in their own countries. That is, the tax 
is imposed on purchases of foreign secu- 
rities and foreign debt obligations at 
rates which are roughly equivalent to 
I- percent increase in the rate of interest 
foreigners must pay to obtain funds here. 

This bill, H.R. 6098, contains two ma- 
jor proyisions regarding the interest 
equalization tax. First, it extends the 
life of the tax for 2 more years, from 
July 31, 1967, to July 31, 1969. Second, 
it provides for the eventuality that the 
differential between interest rates here 
and abroad may widen to the point where 
the present tax rates become ineffective. 
It provides for this possibility by permit- 
ting the President to raise the rate of 
tax if he finds that such an increase is 
necessary to limit the amount of capital 


‘raised here by foreign borrowers to a 


level consistent with the balance-of-pay- 
ments objectives of the United States. 
For this purpose, rates may be raised 
under the bill to an interest rate equiva- 
lent to 1% percent, as opposed to the 
present interest rate equivalent of 1 per- 
cent. 
THE TAX IS EFFECTIVE 

I regret, as Iam sure we all do, that it 
was necessary to impose the interest 
equalization tax in 1963 and I regret that 
it is necessary now to extend its life. 
But I supported enactment of the tax 
in 1963 and I support its further exten- 
sion now because it is the best way that 
I can see to meet the problem of our per- 
sistent balance-of-payments deficits. As 
a result of the tax and related measures, 
the balance-of-payments deficit has been 
reduced over the past several years and 
gold losses have been cut. More impor- 
tant, progress toward the elimination of 
the deficit has been made without the 
necessity for actions that would depress 
the domestic economy or jeopardize in- 
ternational monetary stability. 
The interest equalization. tax has 
strengthened the balance-of-payments 
position of this country by moderating 
foreign demands for U.S. capital. In the 
period immediately preceding the effec- 
tive date of the tax, July 19, 1963, there 
was a very sharp increase in the amount 
of private long-term capital that flowed 
out of this country and into the hands of 


foreign investors, particularly foreigners 
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in the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe. In the first 6 months of 1963 
private long-term capital outflows rose 
to a level of about $4.5 billion, nearly $2 
billion above the 1961 level and $1 bil- 
lion above the level of the preceding 
year. 

The tax was immediately effective. 
Sales of new foreign securities. to U.S. 
residents fell from nearly a billion dol- 
lars in the first half of 1963 to about $250 
million in the second half of the year. 
Sales of foreign securities have since re- 
mained at roughly the 1962 level. In the 
first-half of 1963, just prior to the intro- 
duction of the tax, such sales were pro- 
ceeding at a rate equal to twice that level. 

The tax has a'so moderated purchases 
by U.S..citizens of outstanding securi- 
ties held by foreigners. Before the tax, 
US. residents bought more of these se- 
curities from foreigners than foreigners 
bought from them. Since the tax, the 
situation has been reversed. Foreigners 
have purchased more of these securities 
from Americans than they have sold to 
Americans. 

When the tax was enacted in 1963, pro- 
vision was made for the application of 
the tax to bank loans to foreigners. 
While the tax was not originally imposed 
on such loans, the President was given 
the authority to do so if it became clear 
that loans were being substituted for the 
sale of securities and debt obligations. 
On February 10, 1965, the President ex- 
ercised that authority after such a de- 


termination was made. Since that time, 
as a result of a combination of the ap- 


plication of the tax, the voluntary pro- 
gram to limit increases in loans to 
foreigners, and tight money conditions, 
the volume of bank claims against for- 
eigners, both long term and short term, 
has actually fallen. 

The results obtained under the tax 
have strengthened the balance of pay- 
ments. without. shutting off American 
overseas investment. The rate of such 
investment has merely been moderated. 
Thus, the amount of overseas invest- 
ment has continued to increase and with 
it the earnings from such investment. 
The income from the overseas invest- 
ment of U.S. individuals and corpora- 
tions in the first three quarters of last 
year totaled $5.7 billion on an annual 
rate basis, This was nearly twice the 
1960 earnings on such investments. 

THE TAX MUST BE EXTENDED 


The tax must be extended because the 
problem that it helps to meet is still 
with us. The balance-of-payments defi- 
cit has been reduced but not eliminated. 
And the deficit would increase asain if 
the tax were lifted now. 

Interest rates in U.S. capital ERSA 
are still significantly below interest rates 
in other developed countries: Further- 


more, while the tax has encouraged! the 


development of capital markets abroad, 
the U.S: market is still more efficient 
and more effectively organized. If the 
tax were allowed to expire on July 31 
of this year; we would again experience 
a sharp increase in the: sale of foreign 
securities and debt obligations. 

The tax is also important to the suc- 
cess of the other measures that have 
been undertaken to reduce the balance- 
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of-payments deficit. In particular, it 
supports the program of voluntary co- 
operation that was inaugurated in 1965. 
Under the program, U.S. corporations 
operating abroad and U.S. banks and 
financial institutions are cooperating to 
moderate the outflow of funds in con- 
nection with direct investments over- 
seas. The tax helps to reduce the pres- 
sure that the voluntary program has to 
withstand. It also assures the partici- 
pants in the program that they are not 
the only ones who are being asked to 
help support our balance of payments. 

These, then, are the reasons that the 
tax must be extended. Let me assure my 
colleagues, however, that the committee 
continues to view the tax as a transi- 
tional measure and not as a permanent 
feature of the tax law. For this reason 
the tax has been extended for only 2 
years. I hope that it will not then be 
necessary to extend the tax further and 
I assure you that I will urge that it be 
Tepealed as soon as the state of the bal- 
ance of payments permits. 

THE RATE OF TAX 

Extensio i of the interest equalization 
tax will only be effective, however, if the 
rate of tax continues to equate the cost 
of obtaining funds in this country with 
the costs of obtaining them abroad as 
far as foreign investors are concerned. 
‘In their appearances before the Ways 
and Means Committee, representatives of 
the Treasury Department pointed out 
that there is a very real possibility that 
the existing tax rates may not remain 
high enough to do this job during the 
next 2 years. 

While interest rates rose sharply in 
this country in the last year, they also 
went up abroad. In some cases, they 
went up even more sharply than they 
did here. As a result, the differential 
_between the interest rates in the indus- 
trialized countries of Western Europe 
and interest rates in the United States 
actually widened. In some cases the dif- 
ferential has opened up substantially. 
“Evidence of this is contained in tables 6 
and 7 of the committee report. They 
show that the difference between this 
country and Western Europe in the yield 
on Government long-term bonds in- 
creased from less than 1 percentage point 
in June 1963 to about 1½ percentage 
points in December 1966. The diferen- 
tial on German Government bonds wid- 
ened from slightly over 2 percent to over 
3 percent. The differentials between 
yields on Government bonds are impor- 
tant because many foreign governments 
and foreign government agencies would 
borrow here if they could realize sub- 
stantial savings: The yield differential 
on new issues of corporate bonds between 

the United States and European markets 

- has also widened. 

Dust year monetary conditions in this 
country were so tight that interest rate 
differentials probably had little effect on 
the dutflow of U.S. funds. But as mone- 
tary conditions ease in this country—as 
we all want them to— capital flows will 
become more responsive to interest rate 
differences. That makes it all the more 
important that we make sure that the 


0 equalization tax rates are high ` 
rate of, tax and simply gives the Presi- 


to equalize relative. borrowing 
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costs here and abroad for foreigners. 
For this reason the bill makes provision 
for a possible increase in the rate of tax 
up to 50 percent above current rates. 
That is, under the bill the interest equali- 
zation tax rates may be increased from 
an interest rate equivalent of 1 percent 
to one of 1½ percent. 
RATE INCREASES WILL BE AT THE DISCRETION 
OF THE PRESIDENT 

The bill provides that these higher 
rates may be imposed by the President 
whenever he finds that they are neces- 
sary in order to limit total acquisitions 
of foreign stock and debt obligations by 
US. persons to an amount consistent 


with the balance-of-payments objectives 


of the Nation. Once the President exer- 
cises the discretionary authority granted 
him to raise the rates of tax, he can then 
reduce them when conditions warrant. 
He will not be able, however, to reduce 
them below the 1-percent equivalent 
level that was originally set in 1963, was 
extended in 1965, and will be further ex- 
tended under this bill. 

The necessity of granting the Presi- 
dent limited discretionary authority 
stems from the regulatory nature of this 
tax. If the tax is to continue to mod- 
erate private capita: outfiows and to 
make its most effective contribution to 
the balance of payments, it must con- 
tain an element of flexibility so that it 
can be promptly adapted to changing 
circumstances. 

The need for flexibility is particularly 
acute at this time. Efforts are being 
made, quite rightly, I believe, to bring 
domestic interest rates down. We do not 
want these efforts checked by concern 
over the possibility of what will happen 
if foreign interest does not fall as rapidly 
and the rate differential widens beyond 1 
percent. Granting the President the 
discretion to raise the rate of tax, in 
other words, insures that steps can be 
taken to reduce domestic interest rates 
free of worries about the possible impact 
on the balance of payments. 

GRANT OF DISCRETION NOT A PRECEDENT 


Let no one mistake the action taken in 
this bill as a precedent for similar action 
in other areas of the tax law. The dis- 
cretionary authority granted the Presi- 
dent in this bill has no bearing on 
whether or not discretionary authority 
should be granted to him in other areas. 
The report of the committee makes this 
clear. The testimony of the Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs of the 
Treasury makes this clear, A letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which is 
included in the committee report, makes 
this clear. 

This tax is a regulatory measure and 
not a part of the revenue system. It is 
also related to the exercise of monetary 


“rather than fiscal authority since it is 


really a method of raising the interest 
rates foreign borrowers must pay. 
Finally, similar discretionary authority 
has already been granted the President 
under the terms of the interest equaliza- “ 
tion tax for the same purpose as this 
additional authority is granted. ) 

TAX RATES _DURING THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


While the bill continues the 1-percent 
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dent the authority to raise that rate, it is 
necessary to impose the maximum rate 
during a transitional period. The transi- 
tional period extends from the day after 
the administration announced its inter- 
est equalization tax proposals, January 
26, 1967, to 30 days after the date this bill 
is enacted. The maximum tax rates 
have to be imposed during this transi- 
tional period to prevent a speculative 
outflow of private capital. If current 
rates were continued during this period, 
speculators would remove funds from 
this country to take advantage of a sub- 
sequent increase in the tax. 
OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The six remaining provisions of the 
bill are technical in nature and, gen- 
erally, either make minor modifications 
in present exemptions or extend the 
existing exemptions to situations similar 
to those now exempt. 

The bill provides an exemption from 
the tax for debt obligations acquired by 
an American in connection with the sale 
of foreign real estate which he has 
owned since before the inception of the 


interest equalization, tax. Sales of this 


type of real estate generate income 


which usually is repatriated to the 


United States and, thus, favorably af- 
fects. our balance of payments. It is 


sometimes necessary for the American 


seller to provide the foreign purchaser 
with financing in order to make the sale. 
This exemption is similar to that pres- 
ently provided for obligations arising out 
of the sale of tangible property located 
abroad which the seller has held for his 
personal use. 

The second minor provision. allows 
aliens who become residents of the 
United States to purchase foreign secu- 
tities free of the tax during their first 90 
days of residency., At present these 
aliens are subject to the tax as of the 
first day they become a resident. It is 
often difficult to determine precisely 
when this change in status occurs. 
Moreover, aliens in the process of be- 
coming U.S. residents are likely to be 
unfamiliar with the interest equaliza- 
tion tax. ‘The 90-day period has been 
provided to alleviate these problems. 

Present law contains an exemption 
from the tax for foreign debt obligations 
arising out of certain sales of ores or 
minerals by Americans, in situations 
where the Americans obtain the ores or 
minerals pursuant to supply contracts 
entered into before the inception of the 
interest equalization tax. Your com- 
mittee's bill provides that this exemption 
will apply even though the earlier supply 
contracts have had to be canceled and 
substitute contracts entered. into, if the 
Substitute contracts were entered into 
prior to January 26, 1967. The require- 
ment that the supply contracts had to be 
entered into prior to the inception of the 
interest equalization tax was placed in 

è law to prevent contracts from being 
entered into merely to provide a basis 
for acquiring fore debt obligations. 
Substituting ‘a more recent date, which 
8 still a past „Ades not present op- 
“portunities for avoidance of this type. 
The bill f provides that the 
amount of debt obligations which may 
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be excluded from tax on the basis of the 
substitute supply contracts cannot ex- 
ceed the amount which could have been 
excluded on the basis of the earlier 
contracts. 

The fourth minor amendment con- 
cerns the exclusion for newly issued 
Canadian stock or debt obligations. At 
present, a failure to timely file certain 
information regarding an acquisition 
before October 10, 1965, of new 
Canadian issues results in a complete 
loss of the exclusion. Since October 9, 
1965, a failure to file the information 
results in a much more limited penalty: 
for each month the required filing is 
late, the exclusion is reduced by 5 per- 
cent up to a maximum of 25 percent. 
The bill provides that this limited pen- 
alty will replace the unnecessarily severe 
penalty now applicable to Canadian 
acquisitions made prior to October 10, 
1965. 

Under present law, US: dealers in for- 
eign debt obligations may obtain a credit 
or refund of the interest equalization tax 
they pay on foreign acquisitions, if they 
sell to another U.S. dealer who, in turn, 
resells to a foreign person on the same 
or next business day. The bill extends 
the 1-day period in which the second 
US. dealer must resell to 30 days. This 
extension is needed to provide a period 
of sufficient duration so that U.S. dealers 
may participate in sales of foreign securi- 
ties abroad. At the same time, the period 
is limited enough that U.S. dealers will 
not be able to increase their inventories 
of foreign debt obligations to the extent 
of having any appreciable effect on the 
balance of payments. 

“Your committee’s bill also contains a 
provision under which a U.S. corporation 
engaged in the lending and finance busi- 
ness abroad, where the loans are made 
to the public generally and are derived 
from foreign sources, may elect to be 
exempt: from the interest equalization 
tax. This exemption will not adversely 
affect our balance of payments, since the 
loans will be financed out of foreign 
funds. In addition, the exemption will 
allow these small loan and finance busi- 
nesses; to be treated in a manner similar 
to foreign branches of the U.S, banks 
which are presently accorded a similar 
exemption. 

CONCLUSION 

It is essential that we continue the 
efforts that are being taken to reduce the 
Nation’s balance-of-payments deficit. 

The interest equalization tax is a ma- 
jor element in this program. Approval 
of this bill to extend the tax and to make 
it more effective is therefore essential. 
I urge the Members of the House to vote 
for this legislation. 

As the gentleman» from Missouri 
points out, we have actually created a 
situation wherein, if an American busi- 
ness wants to locate a plant in France, 
we do not now advance the moneys from 
domestic banks to a foreign subsidiary 
of a U.S. company without the imposi- 
tion of this tax. ‘The money is not leav- 
ing the United States. What happens? 
The company goes to the people in Eu- 
rope, who have these vast amounts of 
claims against our gold, and says, “If 
you want our company here, or if you 
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want us to expand, you lend us the 
money required to establish this plant.” 

For the life of me, I do not see any- 
thing wrong with it. Do the Members? 
Whatever profits are going to be made 
in the long run by this American com- 
pany are going to be brought back to 
the United States for the benefit of the 
stockholders anyway. The only thing 
we have asked them to do is to moder- 
ate the capital it takes outside the United 
States and places in a foreign country 
where it becomes a claim against our 
gold. We say they should go to Euro- 
pean banks, if they are going to put a 
plant in France, and let them finance 
the development of the plant. Do not 
ask us to extend the funds we loan 
abroad when we do not have enough at 
home and when this increases the im- 
balance in our cwn balance of payments. 
We ask them to do that for just that 
period of time while we have the heavy 
drain om our balance of payments be- 
cause of the combination of large mili- 
tary expenditures abroad, because of 
Vietnam, because of the large expendi- 
tures for troops abroad, and because of 
the Government grants or Government 
loans for the benefit of some of these 
countries. We cannot solve these prob- 
lems today on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

All we can do today is to extend for 
another 2-year period this device that 
has been used in the 89th Congress and 
in the 88th Congress in a successful 
manner. | 

As I said before, there is one provision 
that differs from those of the past bills. 
This is the provision which enables the 
President, upon a finding that it is in 
our own national interest from the 
standpoint of our balance-of- payments 
objectives, to increase. this interest 
equalization tax, from what is the 
equivalent of 1 percent in an interest 
rate to 1% percent. 

I know there is no Member in this 
House who-has served with me for any 
length of time who does not know I have 
been unalterably opposed. during the 
years I have been in Congress to any 
grant of discretionary authority to any- 
body outside Congress to tinker with or 
dabble with the rates of taxation. 

All of the Members know that. 

I do not view this as a tax matter, 
though it is called a tax, This is a regu- 
latory matter. 

Why do we give this discretion in this 
instance and disown it as any possible 
precedent for an extension over into what 
are normally taxes? We do it because 
we do not know how far our rates of 
interest will drop here in the next few 
months compared to how far the rates 
of interest will drop in some of these 
foreign countries. If we want the tax 
to be effective we must equate that dif- 
ference in their charges and our charges. 
It would be useless to call it an interest 
equalization measure if it did not give 
assurance that the cost to foreigners of 
borrowing here is as high as their cost 
of borrowing abroad. 

I would hope that the House would 
decide that this is a proposition we should 
extend for an additional 2 years in the 
manner suggested by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in its bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ’ 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman asked 
what was wrong with having French 
money support some of the expansion of 
our enterprises, 

Mr. MILLS. Enterprises that help 
build France, : 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. The 
answer is “nothing.” 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. In fact, I wish that 
were so. The question is, is that really 
the way our business enterprises are 
financing their growth? 

Mr. MILLS. In most instances, today. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I do not think 
so. This is what I want to call to the 
gentleman’s attention. We did not look 
into this problem. I know that is what 
the Treasury said. 

Mr. MILLS: No. We have the fig- 
ures on the funds flowing abroad: i 

Mr. CURTIS: Well, the figures I have 
here indicate a 827 billion rise in unde 
dollar funds. í 

Mr. MILLS. What are Euro-dollars? 
They are not dollars which have just 
gone abroad: ‘They are dollars which 
have been held in Europe. 

‘Mr.CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. MLS. That is the very point; 

Mr. CURTIS. The point is that the 
gentleman knows that much of this is 
really short-term money—funds which 
are not counted in the balance of pay- 
ments. As the gentleman well knows 
this is one of the “gimmicks” which face 
tis in tryinig’ to: understand ‘the balane- 

of-payments picture. 

Mr. MILLS: T do not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. This was agreed. H 

Mr. MILLS. My point is this: If an 
American industry decides to establish 
its plant in France and it borrows dol - 
lars in France, owned by a European 
bank, there is nothing in the world that 
should concern us about it. We should 
not .deplore it. We really should be 
proud of that fact. 

It is my information that this is how 
most of this expansion, which the gen- 
tleman knows is going on now at an even 
greater rate than formerly, is being 
provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Except to a very moderate extent, it 
is not going on with dollars currently 
leaving America. It is going on with the 
dollar credits previously built up in these 
countries where these plants are being 
located. 

It is not contrary to our best interest 
that these funds are used in this manner. 
nnen for that to take 


Mr. CURTIS. I want to get this de- 
bate clear. j 
Mr. MILLS. I thought it was clear. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I would agree with the 
gentleman, if I thought that was what is 
happening. 

Mr. MILLS. That is certainly my un- 
derstanding of what is happening. 

Mr. CURTIS. Our point of difference 
lies in whether this is actually what has 
happened. I am maintaining that the 
figures I am presenting indicate much 
more accurately that more funds are go- 
ing Abroad. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me reason it out with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. We need this data, and 
we do not have it. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend does not need 
more data. He has a keen mind. Let us 
reason it out based on the information 
in the committee report. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot reason it out 
without sufficient data. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us reason it out. 

What is the number of dollars’ that is 


going out of the United States in the 


form of bank loans? 

Table 3 of the committee report indi- 
cates that bank claims have changed 
from a negative to a positive factor in 
our balance of payments. Also the flow 
of long-term claims is not as unfavor- 
able as it was. Yet the gentleman sug- 
gests that American investment in plants 
and equipment abroad is greater than it 
was in the previous year. It can only be 
greater because that American company 
is borrowing what credit it needs in the 
area where that plant was located. Cer- 
tainly the facts are clear that we do not 
have that much money going out from 
American banks or American sources to 
carry out the financing the gentleman 
refers to in addition to the other uses of 
our funds abroad. The gentleman can 
reason that out. 

Mr. OUR TIIS. Ho do you account for 
582 ½ billion increase in Euro-dollars. 

Mr. MILLS: You reason it out from 
the figures I have given you. 

Mr. CURTIS. I cannot do it without 
facts. 

Mr. MILLS, Lou can do it better than 
I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS: Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr, BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, to get 
to another part of your statement, dur- 
ing the “executive session consideration 
of the bill this is something I expressed 
some concern about. This is the au- 
thority of the President to raise or lower 
the interest: 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman and I are 
both concerned with the initial discre- 
tion requested to go from an interest 
rate equivalent to from zero to 2 percent. 

Mr. BATTIN. Just to make legisla- 
tive history here, on pages 13 and 14 of 
the report is a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I think it spells out 
rather suceinetly that he does not con- 
sider this a grant of authority that would 
be used as far as the domestic tax situ- 
ation is concerned, but does look at ‘it, 
as the gentleman’ does, as a regulatory 
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matter in the movement of capital in the 
world. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, and in addition, my 
friend from Montana, I am sure, will 
agree with me the amount of discretion 


left in this bill is small—one-quarter of 


what was originally requested of from 
zero to 2 percent. Here it is from 1 to 
1% percent. 

Mr. BATTIN. T appreciate the chatr- 
man’s statement of a minute ago that he 
is not wedded to the past but he takes 
this as an indication that any yielding 
as far as the taxing authority is con- 
cerned is not final. 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BATTIN. Ithank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant 
that this debate is taking place about 
2 days after the President of the United 
States has sent this Congress a message 
asking for us to allot an additional $5 
billion for the Alliance for Progress. In 
other words, this bill is designed to curb 
private investment abroad, but note 
there is no inclination on the part of 
the administration even to discussion let 
alone to do anything about curbing Gov- 
ernment investment abroad. I say this 
as one who has been in favor of and is in 
favor of the basic theory of foreign aid. 
I have been arguing for years that it is 
at too high a level, though. I have de- 
veloped'a theory I refer to as the Curtis 
corollary to Gresham’s law. Gresham's 
law is that bad money drives out good. 
The Curtis corollary to that is that Gov- 
ernment money drives out private 
money. This corollary has been operat- 
ing in the foreign area. This is a very 
bad and dangerous thing, because pri- 
vate investment abroad is invested much 
more carefully then Government, There 
are real assets that are back of this in- 
vestment. There is a real annual return 
from earnings. Throughout all of these 
years before the interest equalization 
and during it, our returns from our pri- 
vate capital investments abroad have 
exceeded our new capital outlays. 

There are two strengths in the inter- 
national balance of payments. Both of 
those strengths are in the private seetor; 
namely, our balance of trade and our 
return on private capital investment. It 
is these strengths that provide the 
money that the Government can either 
spend or have in the nature of capital 
investment abroad, but when the Gov- 
ernment seeks to exceed these amounts, 
these pluses that the private sector pro- 
duces, we create international deficits. 

And, Mr. Chairman, when we continue 
along this road of our governmental 
spénding exceeding our private spending 
over a period of time, we accumulate 
these deficits and, indeed, we have ac- 
cumulated these deficits. 

Mr. Chairman, to those who went 
along hat was it, 4 years ago or 5 years 
ago—4 years ago with this ‘interest 
equalization, we were told that this was 
to buy time. I argued against it then, 
because I said that the people who were 
asking us to buy time had no intention 
and, indeed, I now say—no understand 
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ing of what was creating and continues 


to aggravate the basic problem of the 


deficits in our balance of international 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, buying time should 
mean we would then utilize it, to hit at 
the cause of the disease. We have re- 
acted in a state of complacency thinking 
we are dealing with the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem through this palliative. 
But we have not done anything about 
correcting the basic disease, certainly not 
through this interest, equalization. tax. 
We are now worse off than before we 
bought the time, i 

Mr. Chairman, the administration rec- 
ognizes that this measure was not hit- 
ting at the disease, that it was a pallia-, 
tive with which to buy time until we 
could meet the basie problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when we opposed 
this measure in our minority views back; 
in 1963, we set this out, and under per- 
mission that I have been previously 
granted, I shall insert this information 
in the Recorp at this point—the separate 
views of the Republicans on H.R. 8000: 

V. ` SEPARATE VIEWS oF REPUBLICANS om 
H.R. 8000 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


H.R. 8000 is intended to restrict the flow 
of U.S, private investment capital abroad as 
& means of alleviating the balance of pay- 
ments problem. As such, it is misdirected. 
The deficit in our balance of payments, 
which has persisted for the past several 
years, is not attributable to private invest- 
ment abroad. In fact, in the private sector 
the amounts repatriated, either as a return 
on prior investment or as a repayment of 
prior loans, exceed the amounts reinvested: 

The United States necessarily depends to 
a. large degree upon private investment 
abroad, with the offsetting flow of funds to 
the United States as a return on that invest- 
ment, or as a payment of prior advances, 
to provide a favorable balance in its foreign 
exchange accounts. In recognition of this, 
there was widespread opposition to the con- 
cept embodied in the bill on the part of the 

and business community. Even the 
Secretary of the Treasury was forced to admit 
that the long-term effect of this legislation 
will be adverse to our balance of payments, 
In fact, this was cited as the reason for 
making this legislation temporary.“ 

While H.R. 8000 is proposed as a “tempo- 
rary” measure, there is no assurance that the 
administration: will undertake to deal with 
the underlying causes which have brought 
about the deficit in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. In fact, there is little likelihood that 
these basic causes will be remedied prior to 
December 31, 1965, which is the stated expi- 
ration date of H.R. 8000. For that reason it 
is wholly unrealistic to consider the bill as 
temporary.“ If enacted, H.R, 8000 will be- 
come a permanent tax or penalty on certain 
types of U.S. private investment abroad, the 
threat of which will be used as a means of 
exercising control over all such investment. 

We are not unmindful of the strain placed 
upon our balance of ‘payments by foreign Bor- 
rowers seeking advantageous U.S. long-term 
interest rates. However, the bill is not spe- 
cifically directed at that type of eee 
The bill adopts a shotgun“ approach, 
“built. In” loopholes for “favored” U.S. lén 
ers or foreign borrowers. In the final a 
sis, the Treasury is relying primarily upon 
so-called voluntary restraints rather than 
upon the legislation itself. While disclaim: 
ing any intention to invoke direct exch 
controls, the results sought to be achi eve 
by this bill depend more upon a “control” 
over the transactions which are exempt, than 
upon a tax on the transactions which are 
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nonexempt, The Congress is in fact being 
called upon to enact-this bill as a ‘‘club” for 
the Treasury to hold over certain segments 
of the financial community, both at home 
and. abroad, in order to obtain from those 
who are exempt from the tax voluntary com- 
pliance with a program of control over cap- 
ital outflow which will be left to the sole dis- 
cretion of the President and the Treasury 
Department. 

Since the bin is relied upon largely for. 
its “psychological” effect--for the induced 
controls over inyestment abroad—there has 
been no effort made on the part of the ad- 
ministration to press for the speedy enact- 
men ent of this legislation. On the contrary, 

use of the threat of retroactivity in the 
bill, the Treasury has had almost absolute 
control over all U.S. investments and loans 
abroad since July 18, 1963, In the interim, 
there has been a sharp reduction in the out- 
flow of U.S. capital. This should not be re- 
lied upon as an indication of what will hap- 
pen when the bill becomes law. The uncer- 
tainty which exists today is a greater deter- 
rent than the tax itself.. Since the legisla- 
tion was proposed on July 18, 1963, the only 
major transactions being consummated are 
those for which there have been reliable as- 
surances of r sai Once the bill be- 


Taste 1.—Outflow of 3 U.S. capital to abroad a 
capital from abroad 1960 to 3d 


e 
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comes law, there may well be a substantial 
demand for U.S. capital abroad on the part 


of borrowers who will be willing, if necessary, 


to absorb the interest equalization tax. 
DISCUSSION 

H.R. 8000 is more significant for the trans- 
actions it exempts than for the transactions 
it purports to tar, 

The Ways and Means Committee was ad- 
vised by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the immediate need for this legislation was 
the strain placed upon our balance of pay- 
ments by foreign borrowers seeking to take 
advantage of the low long-term interest 
rates in the United States. For that reason, 
the proposed bill was entitled an “interest 
equalization tax” bill. Yet we find that the 
bill exempts much of the long-term borrow- 
ing which supposedly created the problem 
and, at the same time, in the guise of an 
“interest equalization tax,” taxes investment 
in foreign equity securities where there is 
no interest factor and no balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

In the course of the consideration of this 
bill, the Treasury Department submitted a 
schedule showing the outflow of private U.S. 
capital for the years 1960 to 1962, inclusive, 
1585. for three calendar quarters of the year 
1 


ter deducting inflow of private U.S. 
quarter 1963 


[In millions of dollars; negative figures indicate excess of outflow over inflow] 


Direct foreign investments, net. 
Short-term capital, net 

-term foreign loans by institutions. 
New foreign bonds, after deducting redemp- 


> 75 5 ee 2d quarter unrevised. 
; is months, 
Source: Treasury Department, Dec. 4, 1963. 


It will be noted from the above table that 
there were substantial increases in the first 
and second quarters of the year 1963 in long- 
term foreign loans and new foreign bonds 
purchased in the United States. Other types 


of foreign investments do not reflect any ap- 
preciable increase, Nevertheless, H.R. 8000 
purports to exempt a substantial portion of 
both long-term foreign loans and foreign 
bonds sales, 


TABLE 2.—New issues of foreign n 5 by U.S. residents, 1961 to 3d quarter 


In millions of dollars] 


Japan 
Latin American Republics- 
ste, developed countries 
Other less-developed countries. 
International institutions and unal- 
located 


Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Revised. i 

3 Preliminary. 

Less than 


$500,000. 
* Includes $75,000,000 issue by Inter-American Development Bank. 


Not available. 


Source: Survey of Current Business and Department of Commerce, as supplied by Treasury Department, Dec. 


3, 1963. 
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First, pursuant to the terms of HR. pss cl 
direct foreign investments, amountng 
net outflow of $1.557 billion for the year 1962, 
will be exempt. In addition, special exemp- 
tions have been provided for investments 
which did not qualify under the exemption _ 
for “direct” foreign investments. Unques- 
tionably,. an undetermined amount of the 
long-term foreign loans will fall within these 
special exemptions. 

Secondly, H.R. 8000 exempts all loans for 
a term of less than 3 years. This provision 
will serve to exempt short-term capital out- 
flow, which amounted to a net of $507 mil- 
lion in the year 1962, together with an un- 
determined amount which might have been 
borrowed for a longer term, but will be 
placed on a shorter term exempt basis. 

Thirdly, H.R. 8000 exempts all bank loans 
irrespective of term. It is understood that 
approximately one-half of the long-term for- 
eign loans by institutions, amounting to $248 
million for the year 1962, will fall within this 
exemption. In addition, a substantial 
amount of ‘the loans, which might other- 
wise be represented by foreign bonds, may 
be placed with the banks free of tax. In 
fact, since the announcements of the pro- 
posed tax on July 18, 1963, it is reported that 
the city of Vienna changed its plan for fi- 
nancing in the United States, from a proposed 
bond issue to a direct loan from the banks. 

Finally, irrespective of category, an exemp- 
tion has been grantéd to Canada. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the foreign securities 
purchased by U.S. residents come from 
Canada. 

Accordingly, on its face, H.R. 8000 will 
accomplish very little. The exceptions pro- 
vided for in the bill serve to exclude from 
tax the major areas of capital outflow, tax- 
ing only relatively insignificant transactions, 
such as the purchase of foreign stocks and 
the purchase of new foreign bonds (other 
than Canadian) where the borrower is pre- 
cluded from the funds from a 
bank. Since most lending abroad, and for 
the most part foreign bonds, are purchased 
by institutional investors such as banks, in- 
surance companies, and the like, the net ef- 
fect is to permit the bank to lend money’ 
abroad tax free, hut to deny to the other 
institutional investors the same right. The 
foreign borrower is “funneled” into the bank 
loan route. 

In accounting for the N lack of 
scope of the bill, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was forced to disclose the real effect of 
the bill—not as a tax—but as a regulatory’ 
measure. Recognizing that the bill exempts 
much more than it taxes, the Secretary 
nevertheless stated that the Treasury does 
not anticipate any problem with respect to 
the exempt transactions. Why? Because. 
according to the Secretary, Canada will co- 
operate to limit the amount of the exemp- 
tion which is to be granted for Canadian 
borrowings. And, what is more significant, 
the U.S. banks will ‘cooperate’ so as to 
limit the amount loaned abroad by these 
banks. Thus, while the bank loan exemp- 
tion admittedly constitutes a possible “loop- 
hole,” the threat of taking away the exemp- 
tion will be counted on to prevent the U.S. 
banks and the foreign borrowers from tak- 
ing advantage of that loophole without the 
consent of the Treasury. 

H.R. 8000 deals with a symptom, not the 
underlying causes of a enen, 
problem. 

Unquestionably, there has been’ ‘an a- 
celerated outflow of U.S. private capital in 
the form of long-term foreign loans and the 
purchase of foreign bonds. However, the 
bill is not specifically directed at these 
transactions, and actually exempts a sub- 
stantial portion of foreign borrowing, The 
real purpose of the bill is to exert pressure 
against all forms of U.S. investment abroad. 
This ignores the underlying causes of Shei 
balance-of- payments problem. yë 

There has been a growing lack of confi: 
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dence in, the ‘ability of the United Statés to 
continue military and other foreign aid at 
e levels. The United States has 
undertaken to guarantee, practically single- 
handedly, not only the security of Western 
Europe but containment of the expansion of 
700 million Communist Chinese. In addi- 
tion to this tremendous burden, we may 


ultimately be faced with even greater finan- 
cial burdens in Latin America. Our ex- 
penditures abroad for both military and 
nonmilitary aid have been running at the 
rate of about $4 billion annually. Unless 
and until we find a means of reducing this 
outflow of $4 billion annually, we will never 
solve the balance-of-payments problem. 


TABLE 3.—U.S. balance of payments, 1960 to 2d quarter 1963 
{In millions ol dollars 


i 
erg St andai 
d pensions. 


—1,110 


L Seasonally adjusted. 
2 Nonmititary merchandise and service transactions Jess those financed by Government grants and capital. 
1 Excluding advances on military exports. 
2 Includes small changes in miscellaneous Government poniga liabilities. 


ji udes Government loans, advances on military exports, 
= t Not seasonally adjusted jum-term securities ending $350, 000,000 of nonmarketable medium-term convert- 
ible Securities in the ist ot Of 1968, and 8152, 000, 500 in the 2d quarter of 1963. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, as supplied by Treasury Department. Dee. 3, 1963. 


a the past 2 years, the administration at- 
ted to ooh a the seriousness. of the 
peti s of “gimmicks,” For 
the first ng 1729 the consideration of this 


of payments, the net result was the same 
as if the Treasury had not resorted to these 
bonds as a substitute for meeting the de- 
mands on the U.S. gold. 
will the administration has set out separately paced with this dilemma, the Treasury 
these, 1 prea Government transac- proposes to establish independent capital 
hho markets outside of the United States. The 
committee was told that the U.S. capital 
market—headquartered in New York City— 
could no longer meet the world needs for 
capital. Therefore, it was hoped that the ef- 
fect of this legislation might lead to the 
establishment of competing capital markets 
elsewhere. We challenge the desirability of 
that result, even if it could be achieved— 
which we doubt. It is isolationism on the 
part of a nation which has undertaken as a 


actions. were a tempor: 
is H.R. 8000—d 
thereby to avoid facing the problem. 1188 
the Western European nations were called 
upon to antleipate the payment of their debt 
obligations to the United States and to pay 
an advance, for military supplies purchased 
from the United States. While these trans- 
actions resulted in a decrease in the net bal- 
ance of payments, the underlying causes of 
the deficit were ignored. Secondly, when the 
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major objective the promotion of free trade. 
The result will be detrimental to the position 
of the United States as leader of the free 
world in the economic struggle ‘against the 
Communist bloc. Instead of compromising 
our position to financial leadership of the free 
world by curtailing private outflow of capi- 
tal, we should reappraise our governmental 
expenditures abroad. Governmental expend- 
» {tures should be reduced before private in- 
vestment. 
H.R. 8000 will adversely “affect balance of 
as Her by restricting Us. ‘investment 


In 1 oobi to control of tax U.S. invest- 
ment abroad as a means of improving the 
balance-of-payments deficit, the administra- 
tion has elected to sacrifice the long-range 
benefits which fow from such investment in 
order to gain a dubious short-range advan- 
tage. In fact, any advantage is predicated 
upon the doubtful assumptions (1) that 
there will not be an offsetting decrease in 
foreign investment in the United States and 
foreign purchases of U.S. products, and (2) 
that the curtailment of ‘U.S, investment 
abroad’ will be “tempo: The adminis- 
tration claims that the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 and the pending tax reduction bill 
ultimately will bring about a sufficient in- 
crease in exports to offset the existing defi- 
cit in our balance of payments. These as- 
sumptions completely overlook the changes 
which are taking place, in the world about 
us. 

All of the mations are today striving to- 
ward industrialization. Canada proposes to 
put severe restrictions on the imports of au- 
tomotive parts from the United States to be 
used in the assembly of automobiles in Can- 
ada. Similar restrictions have been {imposed 
by other nations where U.S. automotive man- 
ufacturers have assembly plants. India 
seeks U.S, aid in order to . Its e ig 
for steelmaking. The U.S. commercial trade 
balance cannot achieve any long-range’ 
growth in the face of such pressures. In fact, 
as compared with the 1960-61 average, this 
balance shows a decline of more than 81 bil- 
lion in the calendar year 1962 and promises 
a similar decline in the calendar year 1963., 
The only real “bright spot“ in our balance of 
payments is reflected in the growth of pri- 
vate investment income. Private investment 
income has increased from approximately 
$2.9 billion for the year 1960 to an estimated 
$4 billion for the calendar year 1963. A 
breakdown of the items making up the com- 
mercial surplus in our balance of payments 
is set forth in the table which follows: 


~ 


TABLE 4.— U.S. balance of payrivents—Commercial surplus on goods üna services, 1960 to 


possibility for advance payments from the June 1988 
Western European nations was exhausted, x 
another expedient was resorted to to bring [In millions of dollars} 


about an “improvement” on paper, in our 


balance of payments. The Treasury bor- 


rowed funds abroad which, at the option of 1960 1961 

the lenders, were repayable at a fixed rate of 

exchange in the foreign currency. It is re- 

ported that approximately $500 million of — — 

these obligations were issued during the 6 1. Nonmilitary merchandise ex ports. +19, 459 719,913 420, 479 , 

months ending June 30, 1963.. This form of 2. Less exports financed by Government grants and 

financing solved nothing. o SS n, e +1,919 | +2,237 | +2, 345 +1, 427 
There is unquestionably a “tight” world 3, Commercial merchandise exports (1-2)... +17, 540 | +17, 676 | +18, 134 +9, 027 

money market, -Any action taken to:restrict 4. Nonmilitary merchandise imports_-_.----..-----. —14, 723 | —14, 497 | —16,145 —8,. 105 

funds in the- United States from going into © 4 Commercial trade bh ast | 4.10 | tho a 

tions will necessarily be reflected in offsetting . Private investment income +3,464 | +3) 850 2, 005. 

pressures elsewhere. For example, the sale 7. Other — — — service receipts . 44.532 +-4, 801 12020 

abroad of US- Government obligations 8- Less services financed by Government grants and ae y 

(either repayable in foreign funds or con- / 45 +538 +380 

vertible into such funds) was resorted to as 9. Commercial service exports (8.78) . +6,892 2 +4, 156 

a means of offsetting the demand against U.S, 10. Nonmilitary service imports.— —5,434 | —5, 436 A — 

. Ne ge psc eRe gs 3 11. Commercial services balance +1, 458 |_+2,130 | 130 +1, 100 

offset by an increase in long-term borrowing. 12. Commercial Surplus +4, 275 | +5, 309 +2, 022 


by foreign borrowers in the U.S. capital mar- 


ket. From the standpoint of our balance Source: Treasury Department, Dec. 3, 1963, 
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goods and services sold abroad 
ce a favorable trade ‘balance: 
Saeed some ex can be in- 
creased, © Such increases will; however, be 
slow and hard- won. The industrial capacity 
ot our or world customers to supply them- 
selves has, been expanded, largely with U.S. 
aid. Our former customers all strive to- 
wards self-sufficiency. Every nation, no mat- 
ter how small or how weak economically, 
seeks to establish productive facilities in or- 
der to avoid having to import steel, chem- 
icals, oll, and even manufactured goods such 
as automobiles ‘and parts, and household 
appliances. This trend will make difficult 
any dramatic expansion ‘of U.S. exports. 

The tax rate reductions in the proposed 
ri Mar é Act of e now pending before 

nate Finance Committee, are relied 
75 to bring about a substantial merease 
in consumer Purchasing power in the United 
States, Such an increase will inevitably re- 
sult im a corresponding increase in merchan- 
dise imports (table 4, item 4). Tax reduc- 
tion will eurer no offsetting increase in 
m ni exports (table 4, item 3). Asa 
net result, US. commercial trade balance 
may be reduced. To counteract this effect 
it is necessary to encourage investment 
abroad, with the accompanying increased 
return on such investment. This bill is a 
backward step toward the solution of the 
problem, Instead, we should be striving to 
increase U.S. ownership of foreign income- 
producing assets. 

Auen CONCLUSION’ i 

For the reasons stated, the undersigned 
Republican members of the ‘Ways and Means 
Committee are opposed to the enactment of 
this legislation. 

H.R. 8000 is another effort to “cover up” 
the underlying causes which have brought 
about recurring deficits in our balance of 
payments. Even its proponents concede that 
the legislation is undesirable as a long-term 
measure. On the other hand, we have seen 
no program advanced by the administration 
which would serve permanently to meet the 
problem. In fact, the recent reduction by 
the Congress in foreign aid appropriations 
was bitterly opposed by the administration 
spokesmen. 

No one should be deceived by this bill. 
The administration disclaims any desire to 
control foreign exchange. Except for its 
1 effett as a “control” on all U.S. in- 

tment abroad, the ‘bill would’ accomplish 
little. We would be opposed to ‘direct con- 
trol over U.S. investment abroad, and arè 


Aae 


equally opposed to the attempt by this bill 


to achieve that result indirectly. 

If the United States is to maintain its nosi- 
tion as leader of the free world in the cold 
war with the Communist bloc, and particu- 
larly in the economic confrontation, we must 
maintain our position as the financial leader 
of the ‘free world. That position can be 
maintained only so long as we provide a free 
capital market. Our position of leadership 
imposes upon us that burden. Indeed, to he 
banker to the world is a profitable occupa- 
tion. This bill would seek to destroy that 
‘position. It reflects a defeatist“ attitude 
which we cannot accept. 

JOHN W. BYRNES. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
Vicror A. KNOX. 
James B. UTT. 
JACKSON E. BETTS. 
BRUCE ALGER. 

STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, among 
other things that we pointed out was the 
fact that this temporary measure was 
clearly not really temporary, for the very 
reasons which I have discussed. 

Then, Mr, Chairman, again in 1965 
there are the separate views of myself 
and some. of my other colleagues who 
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serve on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, accompanying the extension of 
the interest -equalization tax in 1965, 
where we again pointed out among other 
things the fiction of its being temporary, 
which I shall place in the RECORD at this 
point: ? 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF MESSRS, es Urr, BRrrs, 

AND BROYHILL OF VIRGINIA ON H.R. 4750 


- Whether the interest equalization tax 
should be broadened and extended depends 
upon an analysis of short-term gains com- 
pared to the long-term damage the tax does 
to the U.S, and world economies. The admin- 
istration has ignored the damaging effects of 
its capital restraints program, Its defense of 
the program consists of calling attention to 
the value of buying time to bring our, pay- 
ments position into. balance, 

The question is whether the administra- 
tion has used the time it has bought—and 
at such high cost—to find a permanent.and 
fundamental solution to the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, We do not believe it has, 
Furthermore, we have. little confidence that 
extension of the IET spur the admin- 
istration. on to making the basic efforts that 
are needed to eliminate the deficit, including 
a reappraisal of U.S, foreign miltary expendi- 
tures overseas, the avoidance of inflation at 
home, and the development of a more real- 
istic domestic structure of interest rates as 
well as moderation of rate of increase 
in money and credit in the U.S. economy. 

Indeed, continued reliance on palllatives 

and measures which buy time permits the 
administration to avoid making. the hard 
choices that are needed to restore funda- 
mental equilibrium to the U.S. balance of 
payments, On th general grounds, we 
must oppose not only extension of the IET, 
but also the n voluntary program of 
controls. 

As has been reported in the —(.ü—ͤ—ͤ the bal- 

of ents. will show a small s us 

e second quarter. This arises, however, 
55 so much from the restraints on capital 
outfiows as from the higher than usual level 
of exports in that quarter because of the 
dock strike in the first quarter. The first 
and second quarters together should show a 
deficit of about $500 million. |For the year 
as a whole, it is likely that the deficit will 
run between 61 billion, and $1.5 billion, a 
considerable improvem nt over recent years, 
but still sizable. A large part of the ground 
gained by the ddmiinistration’s program is 
expected to be lost by higher U.S; imports: i 

Much of the drop in capital outflows in the 
second q r 1 due to factors other than 
the administration's program, although that 
has contributed as well. For one thing, dur- 
ing the first quarter the seasonally adjusted 
outflows for direct investment overseas and 
for long-term bank loans were unusually 
High ($1 billion and 8488 million, respec- 
tively). Partly this was due to anticipation 
of controls to come and was clearly too large 
to sustain. Even without the capital con- 
trols, a drop in captial outflows during the 
second quarter was to be expected. 

Even with the capital controls program, 
however, the outflow on direct investment 
should be somewhat larger this year than 
last, when it was $24 billion. The increase, 
however, should be slight. As for new issues 
of foreign securities—a prime target of the 
interest equalization tax—the outflow was 
rising sharply at the end of 1964 and seems 
now to be running at an annual rate of over 
$1 billion a year, or about at the levels of 
the previous 3 years, 

More specifically, we oppose extension of 
the IET on the following grounds: 

1. Controls have a way of breeding more 
controls and of moving the world even fur- 


ther away from the U.S. goal of a more open 


and expanding international economy. Since 
the IET was first requested in June 1963, it 
has been broadened to cover bank loans of 


ot 4 


level. 
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over 1 year; it has been supplemented by a 

sd-called voluntary capital controls program; 

and now the administration seeks to apply 

the tax to lending aotivitiess ‘oF nonbank 
1 institutions. 

è from the broadening of conta at 
nate, the LES and other U.S. capital controls 
invite retallatiom by foreign governments, It 
would be tos much to expect other nations 
with’ balarice-of-paymenits ‘difficulties to re- 
frain from imposing’ capital controls when 
the world's leading financial power and the 
traditional champion of freedom of inter- 
national trade and payments has itself 
adopted such expedient’ measures. 

In its annual report issued June 14, 1965. 
the Bank for International Settlements noted 
that control over flows of capital funds is a 
retreat from convertibility which holds dan- 
gers of its own,” The Bank, which is com- 
posed of the world’s leading central aniors; 
went on to comment as follows: = 

It would ‘be unfortunate if the: policy- 
makers in both the deficit and the surplus 
countries should wholly succumb to this easy 
way out, Instead of experimenting more dar- 
ingly with mixture of fiscal and monetary 
policy that the logic of convertibility calls 
tor. There is a true equilibrium for a market 
economy, and national policies cannot be 
considered successful unless they are provid- 
ing the incentives to market: Sere to move 
toward it.“ 

2. The administration’s . to restrict 
capital outflows is likely to worsen our long- 
run balance-of-payments position. It =< 
do so in the following ways: í 

(a) Investment abroad is ihextriċably tea 
to U.S. exports: Any reduction in US, capital 
flows abroad will lead to a reduction in U.S. 
exports, While an increase in such flows leads 
to an increase in the exports of the capital- 
exporting country. 

The loss of ún export order, no matter 7 
the cause, may not be a one-shot affair. 
foreign ‘importer who would have vanat 
from the United States may develop another 
source of supply. The business ties developed 
in this fashion may continue long’ after re- 
straints on U.S. capital outflows are ‘lifted. 
This will work to the permanent detriment 
of our export position. ' 

US. exports” will’ also be affected by the 
slowdown in écondmic activity in Western 
Europe and other areas which the decline in 
needed investment funds will tend to bring 
about, As economic activity abroad slows 
U.S. éxports are certain to drop. As Dr. 
Charles P. Kindleberger, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, told the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee recently, “* * * when 
we try to draw up this excess of dollars, what 
we are going to do is put pressure on Euro- 
pean interest rates at longterm, cut European 
investment, and possibly push Europe fur- 
ther into a depression * .“ Professor 
Kindleberger went on to express his concern 
that if we are accelerating a recession in 


‘Europe, it “will have repercussions on, our- 
selves.” 


(0) Restrictions on U.S, investment over- 
seas will reduce investment income in the fu- 
ture and thus contribute to continued bal- 
ance-of-payment . weakness. One of the 
strongest items in our balante of payments 
is the return flow of interest, dividends, and 
repatriated profits arising from previous in- 
vestments. Income on private investment 
overseas in 1964 totaled $4.7 billion, or an 
increase of almost $700 million over the 1963 
Netting out the income earned by for- 
eigners on their investments in the United 
States, the United States still had a plus of 
over $3.8 billion on-its overseas investments. 
This was only $200 million less than the net 
U.S. outflow for direct and long-term port- 
folio investment abroad in 1964, ; 

(c) The IET and other capital. restraints 
will lead to mounting pressures within the 
United States. to, send au abroad. The 

I 
motto wu 
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administration's emphasis on restricting 
transfers of funds overseas has raised fears 
among businessmen and investors that even 
more stringent controls would follow. The 
tion of further controls has in 
the outflow of funds beyond levels that 
would have occurred in the absence of the 
administration's programs. The abandon- 
ment of controls would reverse these expecta- 
tions and lead to a marked reduction in the 
outflow and, perhaps, even to an inflow. As 
Fritz Machlup, professor of economics and 
international finance at Princeton University, 
recently told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee: 

“To reverse these fears we ought to tell 
every businessman that he should use his 
funds whereyer business. interests indicate. 
If we could possibly assure businessmen that 
there would be neither direct controls or re- 
strictions nor any moral suasion, neither any 
obligation to make reports on foreign trans- 
actions nor any publicity about noncon- 
formance with official directives,.we would 
soon see a flow of. funds returning from 
abroad.” j 

Another fundamental weakness in the ad- 
ministration’s approach is that it tends to 
widen the already large gap in interest rates 
between the United States and Europe, thus 
contributing to the pressures leading to 
capital outflows. The high level of liquidity 
in the American economy rising from the 
rapid expansion of money and credit in re- 
cent years, inevitably puts downward pres- 
sure on U.S. interest rates which, combined 
with higher rates in Europe and a brisk de- 
mand for funds, creates strong, pressures 
leading to capital outflows. By restricting 
such outfiows, the administration puts fur- 
ther downward pressure on U.S. rates and up- 
ward pressure on European rates, thus in- 
tensifying one of our basic problems. 

In addition, the inevitable result is further 
inflationary strains at home at a time when 
the pressure on price stability is already 

' growing severe. This can only weaken our 
cost-price structure and made more difficult 
the job of improving our trade surplus. 
Therefore, both from the standpoint of the 
domestic economy and our international po- 
sition; a reduction of liquidity within the 
U.S. economy and a reduction in the rate of 
expansion in money and: credit would be de- 
sirable. i 

8. The administration’s capital controls 
have weakened the position of the United 
States as an ‘international aninda center 


N 7 Tani. as 


1960-61 (average) 
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and has led to the development of competing 
capital markets abroad. Indeed, the 
strengthening of European capital markets 
is a stated goal of administration policy. The 
fact is that not only has an important seg- 
ment of American business, which was suc- 
cessfully supplying overseas demand for 
capital, been seriously weakened, but U.S. 
prestige and power as the free world’s major 
financial center has also been 

As a result of the success of the admin- 
istration’s efforts to strengthen European 
capital markets, however, it is now possible 
to relax the capital restraints. With the de- 
velopment of capital markets in Europe, it 
is unlikely that foreign borrowers will feel 
the need to tap the U.S. financial market to 
the same extent as they did prior to the in- 
troduction of the IET. 

4. The IET and other cap!t1l controls un- 
dermine the U.S. objectives of encouraging 
foreign investment in the United States. As 
G. Keith Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, told the Ways and Means 
Committee, foreigners were net sellers of out- 
standing U.S. securities in 1964 for the first 
time in over 15 years. Net sales of domestic 
stocks by foreigners in 1964 totaled $350 mil- 
Hon, compared to sizable net purchases in 
the previous 5 years. In part, this reflected 
a belief by foreigners that the tax was only 
a first step toward further restrictions on 
the international flow of funds, It also re- 
flected the fact that, as Mr. Funston noted, 
foreign brokers and dealers who cannot sell 
their securities in the United States are far 
less receptive to the efforts of U.S. brokers 
and dealers to sell U.S. securities abroad. 

THOMAS B. Curtis. 
James B. UTT. 
JACKSON E. BETTS. 
JOEL T. BROYHILL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish also to place in the Recorp the sep- 
arate views of Messrs. CURTIS, UTT, 
Betts, and Battin on H.R. 6098 as well 
as my supplemental views to which I 
have already referred during the debate 
on the rule; and I might even put into 
the Recorp the concurring views of my 
colleagues, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. BYRNES], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHNEEBELI], the 
gentleman from Tilinois (Mr. COLLIER], 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL], the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. Conas.e], and the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Busu]. 
The matters referred to follow: 


VI. CONCURRING, VIEWS OF MESSRS. BYRNES or 
WISCONSIN, SCHNEEBELI, COLLIER, Bnor RAL 
OF VIRGINIA, CONABLE, AND BUSH ON H.R. 
6098 


We fully agree with the separate views of 
our Republican colleagues that the admin- 
istration has failed to adopt appropriate 
measures to meet the balance-of-payments 
problem. The interest equalization tax— 
and voluntary restraints over private in- 
vestment abroad—are but temporary meas- 
ures, and do not meet the problem. On the 
other hand, in recognition of the seriousness 
of this problem, we believe that even tem- 
porary measures may be preferable to taking 
no action. It may well be that after another 
2 years, the administration will be no nearer 
to a constructive solution than at present, 
That responsibility must rest upon the ad- 
ministration. 


JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
BARBER B. CONABLE. 
GEORGE BUSH, 


VII. SEPARATE Views or MESSRS. CURTIS, UTT, 
BETTS, AND BATTIN on H.R, 6098 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The undersigned: Republican Pip ar of 
the Ways and Means Committee are op 
to the enactment of H.R. 6098, a b pig — 
barre the interest equalization tax for an 
mal 2 years to June 30, 1969, and to 
the rate of tax. This bill is the con- 
uation of a so-called temporary remedy 
ch merely seryes to becloud the real prob- 
lem—excessive Government s abroad. 
During the past 20 years, the United States 
has made overseas grants and loans (net, of 
repayment of principal and interest) in ex- 
cess of $70 billion. Our governmental ex- 
penditures produce a deficit in our balance 
of more than $3 billion per year, exclusive of 
Vietnam. It we are to cure the deficit in our 
balance of payments, we must first recognize 
the cause of that deficit. We will never meet 
the problem so long as the administration 
persists in confusing the issues. The private 
sector of Our economy does not give rise to 
the blem. It is a governmental problem, 
requ governmental restraint rather than 
restraint on the private sector. 


Private ond Government sectors in the L. S. Esia of payments, 1960-66} 


Military PPP Pte pele La 
Government ante b 
Total payments 
| “Basic position 
Short-term Veer: guided i ee SSS ICL eet A: e . 
e r . eee 
Balance n 5 3.9 
1 “In Equalization ae Extension Hearings,” Committee on Ways and Means, totaled $251,000,000 in 1962, $642,000,000 in 1963, $547,000,000 in 1964, and $252,000,000 in 
Feb. eto 1967, — — — 1965. During 1966, 8997, 000,000 of these securities oleate f= i pa mgr cine pa 
on 000,000 in 1960, $696,000,000 in 1961, $051,000.00 in Source: U.S. e of Current Business (Wash 
z ** f 1 Government ting Office, 1965), June 1 í ber 1 20; 
Pits — 400 ofp 00 bon in 1900-9608 000.000 bs 190i; Sak où during h 1966, pp. 18-22; D it ott une 1088; P 12; Decem’ 905, pp. 18, 2 
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ADMINISTRATION POLICY DOES NOT SERVE 
U.S. INTEREST 


The United States had had a deficit in 
its balance of payments every year since 
1950 with the exception of 1957. Excluding 
the abnormal “backflow” of funds in 1966, 
the total deficit amounts to about $40 bil- 
lion. About $12 Dillion of this deficit has 
been offset by the withdrawal of gold reserves. 
The balance has largely gone into “liquid” 
claims or assets, which easily can be con- 
verted into a demand on the remaining U.S. 
gold reserves. 

Short-term liabilities to foreigners, report- 
éd by U.S. banks, have increased from $7.6 
Dillion at the end of 1949 to $31.4 billion at 
the end of 1966. In addition, the Treasury 
Department has borrowed directly from for- 
eign central banks, and from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in order to meet 
claims on the dollar. Official holdings by 
foreign countries of short-term liabilities or 
claims total $13.4 billion. An additional $5.4 
billion of these Mabilities are held by inter- 
national financial institutions, bringing the 
total current liabilities to $18.8 billion. As 
a result, the potential demands outstand- 
ing against the United States—our current 
liabilities—exceed. the current assets—our 
gold, reserves—available to meet those de- 
mands. This in turn exerts pressure on the 
Policy decisions which are made by the 
administration. 8 


Why did the administration tie itself to the 
so-called interest equalization tax and “vol- 
untary“ controls? 

The European creditor nations haye been 
urging the United States to reduce the 
deficits in its balance of payments by higher 
domestic interest rates and by curtailing 
long-term foreign investments. This has 
consistently been the position of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the Common 
Market." In order to reduce the deficit, we 
are called upon, not to reduce the “giveaway” 
programs on which we realize no return, but 
to cut back on loans and investments abroad 
which carry with them an obligation of re- 
payment. These measures may better serve 
the interest of our European creditors than 
would the unequivocal demand for payments 
to offset the capital flow of $2 billion a year 
attributable to the maintenance of troops 
abroad. From their standpoint, it certainly 
18 preferable to our insistence that the Com- 
mon Market open its doors to our imports 
in the same manner that we have opened 
our doors to their exports. It does not serve 
the best interests of the United States: 

DEFICIT NOT ATTRIBUTABLE'TO VEITNAM 

The administration is telling the Congress 
and the American people that if it had not 
been for the war in Vietnam we would have 
a balanced budget and our balance of pay- 
ments would be “in equilibrium.” These 
statements have mo foundation in fact. So 
long as the administration persists in its 
refusal to recognize the real nature of the 
problem, we will never achieve a solution. 

Contrary to the statements made by the 
administration, the war in Vietnam has not 
accentuated the problem. While expendi- 
tures in Vietnam undoubtedly contributed 
to an adverse balance of payments, equally 
abnormal conditions more than offset of the 
Vietnam war. 

Offsetting the cost of the war in Vietnam 
during the year 1966, there was an abnormal 
net “backflow” of funds into the United 
States amounting to $2 billion. Of this 
amount $1.1 billion apparently was “induced” 
by the administration. The German Govern- 


The U.S. Balance of Payments.“ Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Association (1966) 
pp. 6-8. 

The of the Treasury, before the 
Joint Economic Committee on Feb. 6, 1967, 
said: 

“The spectacular change, however, in the 
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ment was offered an inducement to make an 
advance payment on account of its indebted- 
ness, in lieu of an obligation to purchase 
arms in the United States as a part of a 
so-called offset agreement? That is the 
agreement whereby Germany is supposed to 
buy arms in the United States of a value 
sufficient to offset the cost. of main 

U.S. troops in Germany. In addition, par- 
ticipation certificates bearing a high rate of 
interest were sold to foreign governmental 
financial institutions and foreign funds were 
invested in high interest bearing certificates 
of deposit. having a maturity of more than 
1 year* This more than offset any drain 
caused by the war in Vietnam. If neither 
is taken into account, it becomes apparent 
that our situation not only failed to improve, 
but actually worsened. 


AFTER 4 YEARS—-ADMINISTRATION NO 
NEARER A SOLUTION 


The interest equalization tax was proposed 
as a “temporary” measure, in order to al- 
leviate the pressure on our balance of pay- 
ments by the outflow of investment funds 
until the administration could adopt more 
permanent measures designed to meet the 
real problem. Almost 4 years have elapsed, 
and the Congress is now asked to extend the 
interest equalization tax for another 2 years 
and to provide for an increase in the rate of 
tax. The administration concedes that it 
sees no solution within the period of the 
extension. Before enacting an extension, 
we believe that the Congress should examine 
what has been accomplished during the pe- 
riod the tax has been in effect, and what the 
administration proposes to accomplish if 
the Congress should extend the tax. Have 
we made any progress? If not, an extension 
of the tax merely postpones the day of reck- 
oning when we must ultimately face up to 
the problem. 

What is proposed by the admfnistration to 
reduce the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments? We see no intention on the part of 
the administration to curtail or cut back on 
Government expenditures abroad. On the 
contrary, the administration directs its at- 
tention to the expansion of exports, the at- 
traction of foreign investment into the 
United States, and the encouragement of 
tourism in the United States. There is 
nothing new in these ons. They 
were first proposed by President Kennedy in 
a m to the Congress on February 6, 
1961 (H. Doc. 84, 87th Con., ist sess.). Six 
years later, in spite of the fact that our trade 
balance has deteriorated and that our tourist 
gap with Western Europe has worsened, the 
administration is still advancing these pro- 
posals as a long-range solution to the prob- 
lem. 

PRIVATE SECTOR IS OVERBURDENED 

During the past 5 years the administration 
has been directing its efforts either to re- 
strain the private sector in the case of out- 
going investments—or to stimulate the pri- 


capital accounts last year was on the receipts 
side. Long-term capital receipts included: 

“Investments of over $400 million by in- 
ternational lending institutions in long-term 
CD's and in U.S. agency issues, and 

“Investments of over $700 million by for- 
eign official agencies in long-term CD’s. 

“Some of the latter investment was made 
out of large dollar accruals to certain coun- 
tries from our military spending abroad. 
Some represented shifts out of foreign official 
liquid dollar holdings in response to the 
high rates of return on time certificates of 
deposit and Federal agency securities” (Joint 
Economic Committee hearing on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report, Feb. 6, 1967). 

“Interest Equalization Tax Extension 
Hearings,” Committee on Ways and Means, 
Feb. 15-16, 1967 pp. 114-115. 

Id., at pp. 112-113. 

bd Id., at p. 19. 
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vate sector in the case of incoming invest~ 
ments and outgoing trade—in order that the: 
private sector could carry a bigger load. The 
trade expansion bill, the investment credit, 
the tax reduction bill, the interest equaliza- 
tion tax bill, the foreign investors bill, the 
United States-Canadian automobile treaty 
bill, and almost every other bill sent to the 
Committee on Ways and Means was prefaced 
with the statement that the legislation was 
needed to meet our balance of payments 
problem. The Congress has enacted all of 
this legislation, but the problem remains— 
and we are no nearer a solution today. We 
believe that it is time the administration di- 
rected its attention to Government spend- 
ing abroad. The private sector cannot carry 
the full burden of those expenditures. 
TRADE AND TRAVEL POLICIES NEED REAPPRAISAL 

If we exclude Government-financed ex- 
ports—the goods that we give away—our 
favorable trade balance in the exchange of 
goods during the period from 1962 to 1965 
amounted to $10.3 billion, On the average, 
exports exceeded imports by about; 82.6 bil- 
lion. each year, In 1966, this favorable bal- 
ance was wiped out.“ Exports must increase 
by at least $2.6 billion, in excess of imports, 
to get back to where we were when the Con- 
gress enacted the interest equalization tax. 

If we are to regain our trade surplus, we 
must first restore price stability at home. 
The inflationary policies of this administra- 
tion amount to nothing less than a hidden 
“tax” on our exports, and a “bonus” for im- 
ports. We must also reexamine, the policy 
of extending trade concessions to the 
European Community and to Japan, while 
they ever increasingly adopt “protectionist” 
policies to restrict imports from the United 
States. We cannot continue to encourage 
imports from abroad, in the face of a grow- 
ing effort on the part of the other major 
industrial nations to close their doors to 
American exports. 

Expenditures by Americans traveling out- 
side of the United States exceed expendi- 
tures by persons from abroad traveling in 
the United States by approximately $1.2 bil- 
lion.. However, a broad-gaged program to 
close the travel gap oversimplifies the issue. 
The problem does not relate to tourism as a 
whole, but only to the difference between 

expenditures by Europeans in the United 
States and expenditures by Americans in 
Europe. Of the total of approximately $1.4 
billion spent in the United States by visitors 
from foreign countries, 60 percent repre- 
sented expenditures by travelers from 
Canada and Mexico. Another 10 to 15 per- 
cent represented expenditures by travelers 
from Latin America. All of these countries 
have unfavorable trade balances with the 
United States. We cannot solve our prob- 
lem, which stems from an imbalance with 
the European Community, by creating 
further problems in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This was conceded by the administration.’ 


* Refer to table 1. 

In the hearings before the committee, 
Congessman Byrnes (Wisconsin) and the 
Secretary of the Treasury engaged in the 
following colloquy: 

“Mr. Byrnes. If you look to travel, you 
have to look to the individual country, don’t 
you, as far as the travel problem is con- 
cerned? Isn't the drain resulting basically 
from the American travel in Europe and the 
lack of European travel in this country? 

“Secretary FowLER, That is the big factor. 

“Mr. BYRNES. When you encourage travel 
by Latin Americans you are just creating a 
situation in Latin America that we will have 
to go in and finance. 

“If it is in Canada, we must look to the 
Canadian problem of the trade back and 
forth. There is not any point talking about 
increasing travel from Canada. 


Yet, the administration did not even offer 
figures to show the. comparative amount 
spent by Americans traveling in Europe and 
by European travelers in the United States. 

It is indeed foolish to suppose that our 
balance~of-payments problem can be mate- 
rially improved by promoting travel in the 
United States. Out of every travel dollar 
spent in the United States, only about one- 
fourth comes from Europe. The ‘balance 
comes: from our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere; Who look to the United States 
for assistance in meeting their balance-of- 
ae problem. 


, CONCLUSION 


The. “Republicans on the committee op- 
posed the original interest equalization tax 
bill (H.R. 8000). Nothing has transpired 
in the interim to change our views. The 
Interest equalization tax was—and still is— 
nothing more than a club“ which the ad- 
ministration holds over certain — bier of 
business and the financial community, both 
at home and abroad, to obtain voluntary 
compliance with a program of control over 
capital outflow within the sole discretion of 
the President and the Treasury Department. 
Rather than attack the real causes of the 
deficit’ in our balance of payments, the ad- 
ministration has resorted to statistical 
legerdemain—fancy bookkeeping—to conceal 
the fact that not only has there been no 
improvement in the situation, but it has 
worsened. Unless we take away this “club,” 
and allow the normal forces of the market- 
place to function, we will be no nearer a 
solution to the problem. 

THomas B. Curtis. 
James B. UTT. 
JACKSON E. BETTS. 
JAMES F. BATTIN. 


VIII. SUPPLEMENTAL Vitws oF Mr. CURTIS 

I have subscribed to the Republican views 

posing further extension of the interest, 
equalization tax. 

This supplemental statement relates the 
interest equalization tax (IET) to the other 
two Government programs controlling private 
capital outflows, in order that the IET can 
be seen in its larger context. The absence of 
an administration effort to do so during the 
committee's examination of the question of 
renewal and amendment of the interest 
equalization tax was a major paan se the 
administration approach to this tion. 

It is important to emphasize that . ad- 
ministration’s investment trol p: 
are threefold. First, there are Ken tees on 
US. investment in foreign equity issues, or 
US. portfolio investment. This program is 
implemented by the interest equalization tax. 

Second is the program to control “volun- 
tarlly” the direct private foreign investments 
of U.S. businesses in overseas facilities. This 
program is administered by means of guide- 
lines set by the Commerce Department under 
which 722 firms agree to restrain foreign 
‘capital expenditures and report quarterly the 
effects of their operations on the balance of 
payments. 

Third is the program to control foreign 
lending by U.S. banks. This program is im- 
plemented by the Federal Reserve Board 
under a series of guidelines, 


“Secretary FowLER. I would’ agree. 

Mr Byrnes? Because that is just going to 
create some new problems that you are going 
to have to look to. So fundamentally, it is 

travel. i 
1 “Secretary: Fow.er. European travel. 
“Mr. BYRNES: We would just distort the 


“picture, if we talk about travel as a whole. 


“Secretary FOwLER. That is right. And 
the focus in our thinking is on the oversea 
travel from Europe to the United States. 
That is the principal area of promotion that 
we should have in mind” (pp. 98 and 99). 
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THES EVOLUTION OF U.S. PRIVATE® FOREIGN = 
| WESTMENT CONTROL )PROGRAMS 


The interest equalization tax was first pro- 
posed by President Kennedy on July 18, 1963; 
became law on September 2, 1964, and was 
made retroactive by 18 months to July 18; 
1968. The IET was proposed as an interim 
measure to “buy time” for the administra- 
tion to solve the more fundamental problems 
causing continuing pa mts imbalances. In 
1965 it was rene by Congress for 19 
months to July 31, 1967, according to Secre- 
tary Fowler, as a “temporary excise tax” 
(hearings, H.R. 4750; 89th Cong., p. 9). By 
Executive order of February 10, 1965, the 
President used ‘authority given him in the 
initial legislation and applied the IET to 
U.S. commercial banks’ foreign loans of over 
1 year. It had been found that bank loans 
were being substituted for other methods of 
financing investments abroad which were 
subject to the interest equalization tax. , 

Between 1963 and 1964 the total amount 
of US. private foreign investment increased 
from $66.5 billion to $75.8, billion, an increase 
much greater than that from 1962 to 1963 
of about $6.5 billion, The greatest amount 
of this rise came from increases of short- 
and long-term Claims of U.S. banks, which 

resulted in the Executive order under the 
5 46 IET referred to above. (See table on 


Nane result ot the large private invest- 
ment outflow in 1964 was the imposition, 
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early in 1965, of the voluntary“ programs for 
direct private foreign investments by firms, 
and for commercial banking and nonbank 
institutions, The effect. on the private ac- 
count of the balance of payments and on 
financing of overseas operations was im- 
mediate. The voluntary controls reduced 
the outflow of private investment funds but 
did not reduce growth of total private 
foreign..investm: It merely altered the 
5 in waign the investment was 

* by the end of 1965 the total private 
investment. outflow was down to $4.2 billion 
and the inflow of U.S. investment income, 
was about 85.5 billion. In 1966 (annual pro- 
jection on the basis of the first. three 
quarters) private capital outflows were 83.3 
billion and income inflows were about $5.3 
billion. The total value of U.S. private 
foreign investment continued to increase by 
pre-1964 rates of about $5 billion a year. In 
1965 the total increased from $75.8 billion to 
$80.9 billion, and a similar increase is ex- 
pected to be shown by final 1966 data. The 
réason for the continued merease in the total 
ot Private foreign investment is simply that 
US. busmessmen have employed retained 
earnings and ingenious methods of chemise 
capital from foreign capital markets 
finance continued growth. A table pean 
the increasing total private foreign inyest- 
ment follows: 


U.S. assets and investments abroad, 1961-65! 
Un millions of dollars; value outstanding at end of each period] 


1961 1962., | . 1963 1964 | 19652 
7 € > POr NT] 
88,301 99,119 106,065 
66,513 |. 75,820 | 80, 942 
58, 330 64, 919 70, 801 
40, 686 44, A , 217 
7,335 | 8, 7 15 
819 978 1,050 
5,145 5,270 5, 048 
4, 085 4,317 
1.515 41,982 42,043 
8,183 10,901 10,141 
5, 887 7.957 7,128 
2,296; 2.944 2,418 
Uns. Oovernment credits ‘and claims e 20, 818 21, 788 23,20 25, 123 
» Long-term credits SASS at RAINT, 3 17. 149. 18, 777 20, 318 
Repayable in dollars ? 13,102 13,974 14, 968 
A onlain ls 0 ete, 02 52% Mest. lo 3,987 4, 808 5, 350 
term claims 3,392 3,321 3, 161 
IMF gol ran ae pe position and monetary aidi 
holdings of convertible currencies... -..--------------+-- 1, 247 1,201 h 
1 ERa 5 S. investments abroad differ from data used to calculate capital movements in the balance of lay EE rig 
ment data include portfolio valuation aäjastmants and reinvested -earnings ings of foreign 
wich are ia shot n included in the balance of payments, 

è Consists ple of securities 1 — 40 in foreign currencies, * t includes sorde dollar diata including prior 
to 1963 participations in loans e by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. etive 


198, ee m IB RD loans are included under bank 


ing claims and other long term, according to country 


‘In ries $254,000,000 loaned to Canada in connection with Columbia River power development. 


s Not available. 
ê Bxeludes World War I debts that are not currently 
eee 
Vernm: 


being serviced. 
indebtedness repayable in U. S. dollars, or optionally in foreign currencies when option rests with U.S. 


$ Includes indebtedness which the borrower may contractually, or at its option, repay with its currency, with a 
3d country’s currency, or by delivery of materials or transfer of services. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


EFFECTS OF CONTROL PROGRAMS 


The above data show the effect of the com- 
bination of the three investment control pro- 
grams on distorting the means of financing 
US. private “foreign investment. But it is 
much more difficult to determine accurately 
the adverse effects of these programs on the 
plus side of the balance of pa its. This 
should be the subject to an intensive’ con- 
gressional review. 

During the hearings the New York Stock 


Exchange witness documented the adverse 
effect of the interest equalization tax on re- 
delpts from sales to foreigners ot U.S. equity 
issues (p. 127, passim). Even after assuming 
that all the British liquidation was due to 
Government action; transactions in U.S; equi- 
ties outside Great Britain resulted in more 
sales of U.S. securities than purchases. of 
U.S: securities after the interest equallzation 
tax. Before the tax, there had been more 
purchases than sales for 15 years. Congress- 
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man Watts in the hearings on H.R. 3813, 
page 135. pointed out that the interest equal- 
ization tax is discouraging foreign purchases 
of U.S. securities, and runs directly counter 
to legislation, ed in the second session of 
the 89th Congress, to make such investments 
morg attractive by changing the taxation of 
their’ profits. * : Aida 

In the area of restraints on U.S. direct 
investment, there is certainly good evidence, 
described by a former Commerce Depart- 
ment official, Jack N. Behrman, in an article 
on page 59 of the hearings, to suggest that 
U.S. direct outflows are very quick to repay 
themselves through the repatriation of earn- 
ings. This ‘suggestion that the “payout” 
period is much shorter than previous official 
‘estimates is challenged. by the Treasury De- 
partment on page 67 of the hearings, but 
there is certainly no definitive, evidence to 
convince, one that direct investments are 
a net drain even over the relatively short 
period of 4 or 5 years. There ts also a posl- 
“tive influence from U.S, exports overseas, and 
it should be determined to what extent the 
recent slowing in the rate of increase of 
exports can be ascribed to the investment 
restraint. LA J 

Without belng able to, explore these, pro- 
grams, exhaustively here, my. conclusion is 
that US. investment control programs. are 
actually reducing credit items in the pay- 
"ments accounts, wn 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC REVIEW 


But the fundamental point I wish to make 
here is that the Congress itself is unable 
to and decide the total effects of these 
programs. There are several reasons. First, 
the “voluntary” investment and banking 
controls are not imposed through legislation 
and therefore there is no ready forum or 
lever for Congress:to use in evaluating them. 
Congress has not itself taken the initiative 
poet is required to review,the program, Sec- 
nd, there is a distinct unwillingness on 
“the part of the administration to present, 
even in the Ways and Means Committee, a 
comprehensive picture of the entire invest- 
ment control program, I am dismayed that, 
after asking Treasury Under Secretary Dem- 
ing on page 56 to request the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board “to show hat 
they haye been attempting. to do and what 
the statistics show has been accomplished,” 
the Federal Reserve's response was to re- 
print in the record a brief press release. The 
same response was given by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the chairman’s‘and my own re- 
quest for full information on the Commerce 
Department investment program. Press re- 
leases cannot substitute for substantive «is- 
sue analysis, let alone can they be the basis 
for cross-examination in a public committee 
hearing. % 
The Congress is asked here only to renew 
and alter existing legislation. But this leg- 
islation, is intimately related to a broader 
program that is not in our immediate leg- 
islative. grasp. - This does not absolve us 
from an obligation to understand these pro- 
grams in their entirety and to relate them 
te the broader problem of the balance of 
‘payments, a matter of intense national and 
international concern. We have not done 
80. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTIONS HAVE “NOT BEEN 
FOUND 
Ultimately the effect of the three invest- 
ment control programs has been designed, 
as the minority points out, to “buy time.” 
The administration has promised us that 
this bought time, totaling 4 years this July, 
would be used to address the more funda- 
mental underlying causes of the balance-of- 
payments deficit. 
What has been accomplished? In spite 
ot gross interference by Government altering 
the type but not the total of private U.S. 
investment, the Government account re- 
mains even further out of balance. U.S. 
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Government loans increased by $115 billion 
in 1963, 81.5 in 1964, and 81.9 in 1965.) Direct 
dollar outflows in 1966 from U.S; Government 
military and ald expenditures overseas to- 
taled $3.4 billion deficit. 1 

From the point of vie merely of the capi- 
tal account of the balance of payments, there 
is evidence that in every recent year but 
1964 private inflows have exceeded outflows. 
‘Also, there is evidence, particularly in the 
table on page 152 of the hearings, that the 
private: sector of the accounts has been in 
surplus every year except 1964 when it was 
in deficit only $100 million. The Govern- 
ment account was deficit $3.9; billion in 
1960 and 1961, $3.9 billion in 1962, 3.4 bil- 
lion in 1963, $2.9 billion in 1964, $3.2 ‘billion 
in 1965, and about $3.9 billion in 1966. 

Clearly the burden is on’ Government to 
undertake searching reevaluations of every 
arena of Its international commitments in 
order to eliminate obligations that are not 
urgently important, It the war in Vietnam 
is given priority, then other objectives must 
be ree} d: There seems to be a great 
reluctance to do so. Public policy. goals have 
been given priority to the detriment of pri- 
vate activities which themselves are the base 
of the pluses and can make fundamental 
contributions! to solving the Government 
deficits. bis 

A TENUOUS IMPROVEMENT T 


The balance of payments in 1966 was in 
deficit $568 million by the “official transac- 
tions” ‘measurement, half of the deficit by 
the same measure in 1965. The improve- 
ment in 1966 was in large measure the re- 
sult of a change in flows. of capital seeking 
in part, to, take advantage of high U.S. in- 
_terest rates. Given a rapidly changing mone- 
tary picture in this country these flows could 
turn to our disfavor; producing a large out- 
“flow in the present year. 

The prognosis for the immediate future 
of the balance of payments is not good. Ef- 
forts to manage“ the balance of payments 
by manipulation of specific items is a rela- 
tively. new effort, and a most difficult one; 
the balance of payments is not Uke the in- 
ventory of a grocery store that can be re- 
arranged daily to meet changing demands. 
It is an imprecise measurement at best and 
our experience’ with attempts to adjust 
Various of its items has not been good. The 
IET can be accurately seen as one of these 
post-hoc; balance of payments. management 
items and no more. It should be.reviewed 
and decided on by this House as part of the 
broader problem of achievihg a fundamental 
adjustment of UiS. international payments 
and receipts. 

Clearly the interest equalization act 
should be permitted to expire along with the 
two other programs of restraint and our at- 
tentions should be directed toward getting 
the Federal Government's expenditures, both 
capital and current, into balance with our 
international earnings. 


Mr. CURTIS. And, Mr. Chairman, let 
me say, in all due respect to my col- 
leagues, what is necessary is for you to 
come along and tell the administration 
that we cannot pursue a policy which you 
say in your concurring views is wrong. 
Do not come along and say, “Yes, we 
agree with the Republicans on the com- 
mittee who point out these basic facts 
but we will support the administration 
in pursuing its bad habits.” 

Mr. Chairman, for the life of me, I 
cannot understand how anyone can con- 
cur in our views: and then support this 
bill. The dissenting views point out the 
fact that the interest equalization tax 
has not achieved its purpose and that 


it has done really nothing, fortunately. 


overall in curbing private investment. 
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Private’ enterprise has figured out all 
sorts of ways of getting around this Ber- 
Un Wall.“ However, this legislation has 
treated serious problems in the flexibility 
of private enterprise in investing abroad 
and how to use the most efficacious form 
of investment. : : +9 
Now, Mr. Chairman, ‘they have come 
to this new dodge. My good chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr: Minus], is not willing to 
admit that it is a “dodge,” but I want 
to say that the administration is going 
to try to figure out how-it can put some 
‘machineguns on these areas where in- 
vestment is escaping’ through the “Berlin 
Wall.“ Ran WEM polg 
However, Mr. Chairman, I can state 
to ‘the Committee of the Whole House 
ori the State of the Union this afternoon 
that insofar as the balance of payments 
is concerned—if this is à true statement 
and I feel it probably is, although we 
Have not had an opportunity of diseussing 
this question with administration repre- 
sentatives 82 ½ billion rise in Eurodol- 
lar funds borrowed by American banks 
from their branches overseas to compen- 
‘sate, in part, for reduced ‘availability of 
domestic sources of loanable funds“ has 
come about. j WTI UMA lit iit 
What is going on here? These Gov- 
ernment statisticians as well as our good 
friends in the private enterprise ‘sector 
know how we compile: our international 
balance-of- payments statistics.’ They 
know we do not include, in one of the 
new methods of computation which we 
have, which is a ‘pretty’ good method, 
short-term money, money that is bor- 
rowed with maturity less than 1 year. 
And that is right, because that money 
can be withdrawn just like that, Some 
of this short-term money is only over 
here because of high interest rates we 
had in 1966, There are other reasons 
too. But short-term money should not 
be counted as easing our problems in this 
picture —the balance of payments be- 
cause it is fast money. It can go out to- 
morrow. So If you make your loan for a 
year and two months the amount is not 
‘counted ds a U.S. deficit in the balance of 
payments—this $2.5 billion, you see. 
On the surface this looks like it is an 
easing’ of the international balance of 
payments, but let me assure you that 
that money can be pulled out of the 
United States so fast that it would make 
our heads swim. It really is not an eas- 
ing of the balance of payments. In fact, 
it creates a very dangerous sense of 
security—a false sense. d 
Now, our. international bankers—and 
we have some very good ones in this 
country—have been pointing out for the 
past few months that the seeming ease 
is unreal. Incidentally, we did not 
really ease the balance of payments even 
on the figures. Not counting these ma- 
turities of almost a year, we are still over 
$1 billion in deficits again this year. 
But the arrival of these sums should not 
be regarded as hitting at the basic prob- 
lem in the international balance of pay- 
ments. They are still claims against the 
United States and against fhe U.S. gold. 
Mr. Chairman, I have put all this data 
in the Recorp. I want to refer to some 
data I put in the Recorp on February 
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20, 1967, at page 3868. This was the 
testimony of Dr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent of. the International Economic 
Policy Association before the . House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
proposed extension of the interest 
equalization tax on February 16. 

Dr. Danielian presented a splendid 
paper spelling out in considerable detail 
this serious problem of the balance, or 
the relationship of private investment 
and Government investment abroad. 

Thus, as is regrettably so often the 
case, the news media lost interest in the 
testimony before the committee. As 
soon as the Government witnesses had 
presented their opening remarks they 
left. They did not even wait to hear the 
cross examination of the Government 
witnesses. They certainly were not 
around to hear the testimony of others 
including Mr, Danielian who might have 
differing viewpoints. 

I put this testimony in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp hoping that more of my 
colleagues because we all rely to a cer- 
tain extent on the news media for in- 
formation, concerning the activities of 
committees on which we do not serve—-so 
I put this in for their evaluation of this 
material, and I wish to refer the reader 
_of these remarks to that testimony. 

I. am also going to refer with just a 
few comments to the 1966 yearend review 
of the Alliance for Progress, a copy of 
which was sent to all of us—I guess it 
was sent to all of us by the Department 
of State, Agency for International De- 
velopment, . The forwarding letter was 
signed by Mr. Braunheim, Deputy Con- 
sulting Coordinator. Well, this kind of 
document, as far as giving information, 
is not worth the powder to blow it up. 
It is. rhetoric. It does not have mean- 
ingful figures. When you try to zero in 
on some of the statistics that are set out 
you end up with just words. They talk 
about modernization, expansion, a few 
disappointments, in one instance about 
reform, but you cannot find any meaning 
in the material. It is powder in the eyes. 

A few years ago I tried to find out just 
a simple thing about the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Over a period of 10 years’ invest- 
ment in South America was to be in- 
creased by $20 billion. This was the 
Alliance for Progress. 

I tried to find out how much of this 
investment was to be private and how 
much Government. Well, the record 
shows, that the figures vary, depending 
upon which Government witness is talk- 
ing and in which year he happens to 
make his comments. I still do not know 
what the breakdown really is and neither 
does the administration. But it demon- 

_ strates that the Alliance for Progress is 
just a catch phrase. It is propaganda, 
not reality. Talk about truth in lending 
and truth in packaging—we need a truth 
in labeling some of these programs in 
order to find out what they really are. 
We need to have the figures in the 
Alliance for Progress of how much the 
non-Latin governments including the 
United States are to put in and how much 


the go ents of the South American 
countries to put in. How much do 
the private mvestors in South’ America 
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put in in theirown country. Then what 
do we expect from private investors 
here? You cannot pin it down, Yet 
this is à crucial point involved in the 
debate here. 

Are we going to try to shackle private 
investment at the same time that Gov- 
ernment investments continue to go un- 
shackled? Increase Government in- 
vestment by $5 billion as the President 
requests the very week he asks us to 
further impede private investment 
abroad. 

I see here the gentleman fom Iowa 
who serves on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—I see him present and I am glad 
because I have remarked in my opening 
statement that here we are debating this 
bill to restrict private investment abroad 
at a time when the President just 2 days 
ago, I think it was; asked this Congress 
to give him $5 billion more for the Gov- 
ernment to invest abroad, without any 
relation in his message to this problem 
of the international balance of pay- 


ments. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and I regret that I was not 


-here when the gentleman spoke pre- 
~viously. 


We held hearings—yesterday and to- 
day—in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
on à resolution—that a greenback- 
wrapped carrot that the House is sup- 
posed to give to the President to take 
down to Punta del Este on April 12. 

This resolution is a virtually open- 
ended financial commitment.: We have 
no more idea at this hour, after 2 days of 
hearings, of how this additional money 
is to be spent than the man in the moon. 
We are asked to make a commitment—a 
moral commitment to underwrite just 
about anything the administration wants 
for the Alliance for Progress in the 
future. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa this question? 

Did the Government witnesses give to 
your committee any information of the 
impact of this request on the problem 
of international payments? 

Mr. GROSS. I asked them to supply 
it for the record when time ran out 
today—I asked them to supply for the 
record whether there were any problems 
of balance of payments insofar as the 
Latin American countries are concerned. 
The witnesses could not answer the ques- 
tion today. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the gentle- 
man: Did the Government witnesses 
come in in their prepared statements 
with any reference to the international 
balance-of-payments problem? 

Mr. GROSS. No, they did not. There 
was no mention of it of any real conse- 
quence in their prepared statements. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, I have been developing with the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means before, the matter of this increas- 
ingly bad habit of executive witnesses to 


not include in their original presenta- 


tions data that obviously is important if 
the ss or 8 committee inwolved 
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is to adequately consider a matter. 
There is a difference between coming in 
with this data as part of your original 
statement so that you can be cross- 
examined on it—and this business of 
supplying it for the record later as we on 
the committees are frequently forced to 
employ, just to get it in the record of the 
hearings. So, as I understand the gen- 
tleman, the best he can hope to get in 
the way of information on the impact of 
the $5 billion request on the international 
balance of payments is through what 
they might supply for the record. I hope 
you are not as unfortunate as I was in 
the hearings on this particular bill to 
have them supply for the record two press 
releases that the Department of Com- 
merce and the Federal Reserve Board 
has issued instead of the data and report 
which I was asking for to get the infor- 
mation I felt the committee and the Con- 
gress needed. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say that the 
best we can hope for is that this informa- 
tion will be made available before the 
resolution comes up—probably next week. 

I thoroughly agree. with the gentle- 
man that this is a poor way to run a rail- 
road when Government witnesses do not 
come before committees with answers to 
questions that they know will be asked. 

I will say to the gentleman that when 
the Alliance for Progress was made ef- 
fective it was the hope—h-o-p-e—that 
American investors would go to Latin 
America and invest at the rate of about 
$300 million a year. The facts are—and 
I cannot give you the figures for all the 
years since the Alliance for Progress has 
been made effective—but I can tell you 
that Secretary Rusk yesterday agreed 
that in the years 1962. and 1963 American 
private investments for all of Latin 
America ran at the average of $23 mil- 
lion for each of those years. He also 
said—and I do not remember the year 
to which it referred—that we had a mi- 
nus investment in Latin America. 

Mr. CURTIS, That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. So this program has in 
some respects worked in reverse. I think 
the top figure was $170 million of in- 
vestments in one year by private inves- 
tors in Latin America as compared with 
the $300 million which we were told 
would be the annual rate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will give the gentle- 
man another interesting statistic that 
came up somewhat accidentally in our 
committee about 2 years ago. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ScHNEEBELI] was interrogating the 
Secretary of the Treasury in respect. to 
the certificates of deposit. We had a lot 
of foreign investments coming into the 
United States. I think that particular 
year the figure was $1.3 billion in certifi- 
cates of deposits, I picked up on the de- 
velopment of my.good friend from Penn- 
Sylvania, for I wanted.to be sure of what 
was said. I said, “The bulk of that, of 
course, is from Western Europe?” And 
the Secretary of the Treasury said, “No, 
as a matter of fact, very little of it.” 

I said, “Let us find out where it is from. 
Let us start with Latin America.” 

I want to tell the gentleman from Iowa 


that over 81. billion was from Latin 
America. In other words, these people 
aa p p SE t 
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were not even investing in their own 

economy. They were sending vast sums 

and investing in the United States, in- 
stead. And I guess they were investing 
in the banks in Geneva, also. 

Let us start talking facts. If we want 
to help these nations abroad, first, we 
should understand what government in- 
vestment can do in the way of driving 
out private investment; second, if we do 
not even get the peoples of the countries 
involved to invest in their own economies, 
7 741 something is going wrong over 

ere. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
eS yield? 

CURTIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man In font tawe: 

Mr. GROSS. I think it would be most 
interesting if we were able to find, with 

any degree of accuracy, what the gold 

holdings of the Latin American coun- 
tries are these days. 

I want to say another thing. I have 
had a bad taste in my mouth for a long 
time as a result of this Alliance for Prog- 

ress business. We went down there and 
made a substantial loan to one of the 

South American countries and that gov- 

ernment promptly turned around and 
“went to Communist East Germany for 

e purchase of some 80 locomotives. 
They did not even bother to spend the 
money in this country for the locomo- 
tives that they got. 

Mr, CURTIS. Last year or the year 
before, when we had the Inter-American 
Development Bank measure, I voted for 
that and for the Asiatic Development 
Bank, because frankly, I thought that 
the bank device, this mechanism for us- 
ing Government money, was superior to 
governmental grants and many of the 
so-called loans. I again emphasize that 
I favor the theory of foreign aid. In- 
deed I do. My criticisms have been di- 
rected as to the total amount of foreign 
aid and particularly to the manner in 
which the money is spent or invested be- 
cause, in my judgment, it has been gross- 
ly misspent and invested. This has 
created enemies instead of friends. It 

“has not truly assisted these developing 
nations in increased per capita gross na- 
tional product or in increased foreign 
purchasing power. It has not developed 
the private sector in these societies—only 
kept oligarchs and dictators on the backs 
of people. 

I know the gentleman from Iowa did 
not vote for the Asian Development 
Bank. Many others did not, and I re- 
spect their views. But I only emphasize 
this point for the benefit of those who 
might read the Recorp and who may be 
concerned about this issue. There are 
many people who are very much con- 
cerned about our international opera- 
tions and who want to see these develop- 
ing countries developed and want to have 
good programs to help them do it. All I 
am seeking to do is to try to get some 
sense into these ‘programs. We surely 

- have not had much good sense in them. 

One other thing. My good friends on 

the Democratic side of the aisle who have 


resented in the political campaigns the 


body knowing what 
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use of the words “rubberstamp Con- 


gress” can bear witness to what is going 
on here today. I know of no issue that 
is more serious to the welfare of this 


country, which involves our society's 


future and which relates to the issues of 
war and peace, than this, this piece of 
legislation. Members can dispute as to 
whether or not the Ways and Means 
Committee did the adequate study nec- 
essary for this House to consider this 
matter. I only wish they would show 
enough concern to engage in such a 
debate; 
The attendance here today is about as 
I cannot blame our colleagues 
too much. It is a technical matter, but 
it is not beyond our competence to dis- 
cuss or debate it. However, I do point 
it up. There are people who might dis- 
agree with words that might be said here, 
the theories, the statistics, the context. 
People who might disagree with me, but 
they are not here to take the floor and 
contest anything. 
This constitutes a rubberstamp Con- 


gress. 


This is what this Congress, under the 
Democrat leadership, has brought rep- 


-resentative government to. We do not 


debate these bills. Our committees are 
not doing the adequate study necessary 
to conduct an intelligent debate. We 
just go along;,because the Executive, who 
makes these decisions behind closed 
doors, tells the Congress to, without any- 
ta or what evi- 
dence is adduced. ere is no cross- 
examination, because no one even knows 
the names of the expert witnesses, if in- 
deed there are any witnesses.. This is the 
definition of a rubberstamp. Congress. I 
hope I would have the courage to say the 
same thing—and I am sure I would—if 
this kind of operation were run by Re- 
publicans. This involves the integrity 
of our institution, the U.S. Congress. 
This, to me, is a more crucial issue than 
the bill before us, important and crucial 
as it is. 

It is a painful thing to spend time re- 


-searching these things and studying, 


and knowing full well—and I knew it be- 
fore I took the floor—that there was not 
going to be a debate here, because we are 
a rubberstamp Congress. I hope the 


people in 1968 will return a Congress that 


is going to do its homework and will de- 
bate these issues honestly, under open 
rules, and will hold its hearings in public 
and not behind closed doors and will in- 
sist that the Executive do the same. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate my colleague from Missouri yielding. 

I have been a little bit “gun shy” of 
these’ attempts to balance our interna- 
tional trade by legislation, ever since the 
fateful day in 1962 when there was 
slipped through the Congress the so- 
called Reciprocal) Trade and Tariff 
Treaty of that year, and the Congress 


thereby yielded some of its constitutional - 


power to the Executive. 
The gentieman will recall—and Lam 
sure he does—that bill gave the Presi- 


dent power to vary the protective tariff 
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within a range of 50 percent without 
coming back to the Congress. Many peo- 
ple think, rightly or wrongly, that this 
has led to the formation of the European 
Common Market, but also it has led at 
least to some of the loss of our export 
markets abroad. Be that as it may, I am 
gun shy. 

I notice in the report and in this bill 
that authority is granted the Chief Exec- 
utive under closely circumscribed dis- 
cretionary authority,” power to vary the 
present rates by 50 percent or higher. 
Does this actually mean five-tenths of 1 
percent, or does it mean that the Presi- 
dent in his wisdom could, as in the case 
of the Reciprocal Trade and Tariff Trea- 
ty, change it by 50 percent without com- 
ing back to the Congress? 

If it does mean that, are we not indeed 
again being a rubberstamp Congress, 
and yielding to the Executive that which 
is in truth the power granted to the Con- 
gress, especially the peoples personally 
elected Representatives? 

Mr. CURTIS. What the gentleman 
states is indeed the case, This is a power 
granted to the President. He does not 
have to come back to the Congress. 

The gentleman from Arkansas said 
this was not a tax measure, that os 
was a regulatory measure. Eviden 
have forgotten the old constitutio: g- 
guments that used to be made by those 
who were free traders, for example, who 
said that the protective tariff was a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, because it was 
using tax for a purpose other than con- 
templated in the Constitution, and those 
who were advocating a “protective tar- 
iff’—and.we. must put it in quotes 
would always deny that that is what 
they were really doing because they felt 
that this was a proper constitutional ar- 
gument. They kept up the pretense that 
the tariffs. were for revenue. Now we 
come to the point where openly a tax law 
is presented as being regulatory and not 
for revenue purposes. In my judgment 
it is clearly unconstitutional. 

No one cares about that any more, I 
guess. Ido. I care deeply. 

The gentleman is pointing up another 
aspect of the Congress giving away power 
in the field of taxes. 

I can defend the other side of the Re- 
eiprocal Trade Act. As the gentleman 
knows, I happen to have been one of 
those who favored the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. Let me say that if anyone examines 
carefully that Act, rather than the prop- 
aganda of those who were promoting it— 
and I almost abandoned my support of 
it because of the rotten propaganda used 
in that regard—he will see why. Cer- 
tainly some of the promoters did not 
know what was in the bill. The Recip- 
rocal Trade Act has some very close 
guidelines, within which the Executive 
must act and gives Congress some real 
control to follow through in the trade 
negotiations. We established a lot of 
machinery to protect the powers of 
Congress. 

Here there is an area for debate, be- 
cause I recognize the legitimacy of the 
question the gentlernan raises as to 
whether we did give the Executive that 
kind of restrained power. 

‘These are proper questions. They 
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“should have be been as ‘asked in the debate on 
the Rec: Trade Act. I Was pre- 
pared to debate them at that time, but 
the + i ons were not asked. 

Certainly everyone on 
this f floor 


mittee on Ways and Means knows well 
the gentleman has been at the GATT 
rences and, only recently, the so- 


called Kennedy Round in Geneva as a 


result of this problem. He always argues 
Well. 

T realize that the gentle has fought 
as a constitutionalist, believing that the 
„genius. of that document, is that it can 
de properly changed from within, rather 

than to have the law relegated. to the 
executive branch, or to haye goyern- 
ment by man inst pad of by law. 

I know the gentleman need not take 
off his hat to anyone in respect. to his 
position, 

I also know that the gentleman has 
served on the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization | of Congress, along with 
“others of us, for the past 2% years. 

I should like to say, before I conclude 
my remarks, I am not in favor of dele- 
gating to any a tration ahy more 
of the legislative ers of the Congress 


“of the United States, because we, in fact, 
“remain the e people's: 35 elected 
tatives, He Constitution 


does say that’ trade. 1 2 tariff, and levies 
will originate in this bod. 

-0 ‘Mr “CURTIS. I will say to the gen- 
keentan that the key to this issue —and 
this is a very important thing, because 
it is under attack right now-—are the 

various so-called independent agencies 

~ which the Congress creates to carry for- 

Ward its power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. These agencies are 

arms of the Corigrëss—not executive tri- 
bunals. 

The Tariff Comission is an arm of 
the Congress. ‘Yet we have had another 
Presidential message, which came down 
only a few days ago, in which the Presi- 
dent is seeking to reorganize the Tariff 
Commission. Let me say here and now 
that the President has no power to touch 

the Tariff Commission. That is not an 
executive agency, nor is the SEC, nor is 
the Federal Trade Commission, nor ‘is 
the ICC or any of the other independent 
regulatory bodies—and that ineludes 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The power of appointment which was 
given to the President for these arms of 
Congress was simply a convenience, in 
the same way as the power of appoint- 
ment of Federal judges is given to the 
Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. : 

It is a convenience, because clearly the 
judiciary branch of the Government is 
not part of the Executive. 

We gave the power of the appointment 
of the Comptroller General to the Ex- 
ecutive as a convenience. His term is 
14 years just as the terms of the mem- 
bers of the board of the other regulatory 


agencies are longer than the term of the 


President. 
This is very important and very 


ail ees member. of the Com. 


materials and so forth. No. 
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Serious, because the ruhberstamp Con- 
gresses can lose this power and they are 
losing it. In previous reorganization 
bills which came up in recent years the 
17 0 sought through the Reorga- 
es n Act to, 'réstructuré these inde- 
pendent agencies, these arms of the Con- 
gress, 110 they unde ee ‘this Cor- 
gress with outa nim : 
Well, there Were a ed whimpers. I 
and a few others did. 
That’ is the basic point I feel 18 in- 


volved. ‘ 
Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, T thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I shall vote 


against this bill, as T did before for all of 
these and other’ reasons especially the 
lack of control of our own Government’s 


wasteful and un ntrolled s roar 5 — 
seas in many es the’ ount óf 
private sector, 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Chairman,’ I wish 
“to develop just one other point and then 
T will button it up and get off, and let 


other Members worry about what they = 


want to worry about. 

One of the very serious problems in 
‘the international economic’ picture of 
course, is the “decline in our exports over 
our imports last year.’ I have been*try- 


“ing to point out for some time the im- 


portance of the tie-in between private in- 
bestment abroad and our exports. 
"This 18 a close tie-in. “You'caninot cut 
back on investments abroad and not have 
an impact, and a deleterious impact, on 
exports. If the measures to impede pri- 


vate investment abroad had really been 


successful instead of costly aggravations. 
our exports would have really fallen off. 

On the Government side of the ledger 
in this same matter, the AID organiza- 
tion has been promoting a gross public 
misunderstanding over a period of years 
in talking about the tie-in of foreign aid 
7 55 American exports. The reason why 

y it is promoting ‘a misunderstanding 
i use the actual figures are right if 
fey are properly related but not to what 
the AID people are talking about. Most 
people, when they hear the argument 
that foreign aid is tied in 80 percent with 
American exports, think that on the 
particular AID project, whether it ‘is 
building a road or building a school or 
building some housing, or whatever, that 
80 percent of the money spent on the 
project is spent in the United States for 
That is 
untrue. Yet this is the popular concep- . 
tion here in the Congress and among the 
people. 

Actually, the tie-in in that respect is 
probably less than 15 percent. I say 
that because, of course, in these kinds 
of projects—and they should form the 


bulk of them—the materials are local 


and the bulk of the money goes for 
wages. What AID is talking about is the 


fact that when, for example, India takes 


on 81 billion of foreign aid, and let us say 


that India has been buying $800 million - 


worth of material here in the United 
States; then AID comes along and says, 
„Well, we are going to insist that if we 


give you $1 billion, that $800 million of 


the foreign currencies or foreign pur- 
chasing power created by our gift or loan 
shall be used to buy in the United States.” 
Well, that is counting the same: thing 
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‘twice, That is Assuming that there was 
no private trade going on. That India 
had no foreign purchasing ‘power. As a 
matter of fact, this Kind of tle-in, far 
from increasing U.S. “exports, actually 
has a dampening effect, it puts 
‘the ‘Goyernment® bureaucrats right in 
5 business, of economic decision 1 mak- 


Tao think if is important that we try 
the best we can to blow out of the water 
‘this falsehood that the AID organiza- 
tion has promoted. I must say nów met 
they are intentionally promoting it, be 
cause I have written to them often 
enough about the inaccuracies of it and 
have said that if my criticisms, are in 
error, then Jet me hear your reply. I 
receive no reply only a reiteration’ of the 
false propaganda, I T have it 
pinned down now to the oint: where 
AID must admit in an eyeball-to-eye- 
ball confrontation, that t this is what they 
have been doing. 
low let me say this further. This 
business of impeding private investments 
abroad is sure hitting right at the heart 
of this problem of international, balance 
of payments, the wrong way. It is mak- 
ing our deficits worse. I hope that the 
House will vote this bill down. I know 
this is a forlorn hope. 

Mr, Chairman, I am going to 
now just as I said at the beginning. 
grettably this is a rubberstamp Con- 
gress. There is no debate on this issue— 
no debate at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has.consumed 35 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS, „Mr. I now 


yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 


Virginia [Mr. Broyui1], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I voted against the original 
enactment of the interest. equalization 
tax and opposed its extension in the,89th 
Congress. I am changing my vote to- 
day—and will vote for the further exten- 
sion of this tax—but.I do so—not be- 
cause I have changed my opinion in 
regards to this tax—but in spite of that 


opinion. 


I am still convinced that this tax does 
not meet our balance-of- payments prob- 
lem, but merely attempts to cover it up. 


Foreign investment does not give rise 


to the problem. Without, foreign invest- 
ment, we would be in more serious 
difficulty. 

Actually, the interest equalization tax 
is only a part of a program adopted by 
the administration to curtail investment 
abroad; while enjoying the income from 
investments made in prior years, thereby 
temporarily making the situation look 


better. In addition to the tax, the ad- 


ministration has held a heavy elub“ 


over banks and corporations doing busi- 


ness abroad to restrain the amount of 
money which they might loan or invest 
in foreign countries, and to compel them 
to. borrow money abroad for those in- 
vestments. Further. restrictions on 


American investment: abroad=-after’ 4 


years—will inevitably: show up in re- 
duced income from abroad and in a 
slower growth of exports: This was rec- 
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ognized by the original proponents ‘of 
the interest equalization tax. ; 

Sooner or later, the administration is 
going to Have to face up to the real prob- 
lem —excessive Government spending 
abroad. The private sector of our econ- 
omy cannot earn “enough abroad, in 
terms of European currencies, to pay for 
the maintenance, of .our troops abroad 
and for the aid which sooner or later is 
converted into claims against the Ameri- 
can dollar). Until we cut back on these 
expenditures, we will never be any closer 
to a solution of the problem. 

‘Notwithstanding my opposition to the 
tax, I am for the first time supporting 
the bill because of the urgency of the sit- 
uation, Not only has the situation failed 
to improve since the Congress. first, en- 
acted this tax 4 years ago, but 7 has 
worsened. 
Our travel accounts produce a Subatan- 
tial deficit. American tourists spend 
about $1.8 billion’ more outside of the 
United States than foreign visitors spend 
in the United States. 

At one time we had a favorable trade 
balance. Private exports—excluding any 


“giveaway” ie po et imports ` 


by about $244 to 83% billion per ‘year. 
This balance has disappeared.” If we ex- 
clude the goods that were exported under 
various governmental aid programs, ex- 


ports and imports for the calendar year ` 


1966 just about balanced each other out. 
There was no trade surplus that could 
be called upon to finance other Govern- 
‘ment expenditures abroad. 

When you come right down to it, the 
only thing that keeps us going is the in- 
come that we receive from foreign in- 
vestments. If Americans had not in- 
vested heavily abroad in prior- years, 
and we did not have this income flowing 
into the United States, we would have 
reached the breaking point long ago. 

For the short term, the interest equal- 
ization tax—and the voluntary control 
over direct investment abroad will pro- 
duce a greater surplus from investment. 
New inyestment is curtailed, without cut- 
ting back on the inflow from investments 
made in earlier years. Unquestionably, 
the administration can get away with 
this for awhile. I do not think the ad- 
ministration can do this very much 
longer. 

I support the bill not because I see in 
it any solution to the problem. On the 
contrary, the bill merely buys additional 
time to get our house in order. We have 
already given the administration 4 years 
to do this without results. Since, how- 
ever, in those 4 years our situation not 
only has failed to improve, but has 
worsened, I would be even more con- 
cerned over the consequences if the 
Congress failed to enact this legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 

(Mr. BusH], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, Iam going 

to support this legislation: 

Mr. Chairman, our assets and invest- 
ments abroad include U.S. Government 
credits and claims repayable in foreign 

“currencies of $5,350 million. In just 2 
years account has increased 
$3,987 billion, a $1,363 billion deteriora- 
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tion in gur balance of payments in just 2 
years, 

v The ae at best is a stopgap measure, 
but it is fighting private investment 
abroad. This is a skirmish—the real 
battle on balance-of-payments prob- 
lems should be fought, ni the arena 

the private sector, but in the arena of 


e public sector. 

It Is Wrong to make the dollar A captive 

this one private area, but then let some 

venent 95 blow in these 
Aa s and many more dollars in deals 
which result in oy, Í deterioration in our 
balance of payments 

As a longrun 7 Ae the IET is bad 
policy. It inhibits private investment. 
What is needed is a hard-nosed Govern- 
ment policy on Government expenditures. 
‘Until this is accomplished, the problem 


‘Will be with us. 


One additional word—T draw a distinct 
difference between ‘debt and equity, In 
-my opinion, common stock ownership 

ould be totally e xempt from the IET. 

ur losses on balance in equities are not 
“ae nt fact, some figures show there is 
no loss at all. 

“Tf we cut off our citizens from in- 
vesting abroad, is it not understandable 
that foreign’ broker's’ will be less Willing 
to have their eustomers invest in Amer- 
ican’ business. 01 1118 


As Europe becomes more profitable, J 


given few artificial barriers; we can at- 
tract foreign investment to America. We 
have the glamour companies, the great 
consumer goods companies, strong inter- 
national companies and the small inves- 
tor abroad will more and more want to 
buy a few shares in our great system. 
He will be less apt to do this if we do not 
let our people invest in foreign markets. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the proposed extension of 
the Interest Equalization Tax Act. This 
to my mind is a poorly conceived pro- 
gram. It is a stopgap policy which is 
becoming institutionalized. 

For one thing, the interest equaliza- 
tion tax has so many loopholes in it that 
it is not even very effective as a weapon 
in our balance-of-payments struggle. 

It does not apply to direct U.S. invest- 
ments overseas. 

It does not apply to many commercial 
bank loans. 

It does not apply to some new Japanese 
securities issues or all new Canadian 
securities issues. 


Tn shorts 1k dopa. not BEDI: een i ‘This Canadian exclusion makes the tax a 


everything that counts. Its principal 
effect has been to discourage Western 
Europe and Japan from raising capital 
in the United States. Such fundraising 
has declined from over $300 million in 
1962 to an estimated $29 million in 1966. 
Lest. anybody think this is an achieve- 
ment, the privileged new issues of Can- 
ada, which are exempt from the tax, 
have risen from $457 million in 1962 to 
$898 million in 1966. I ask this House to 
consider carefully the stark and glaring 
fact that $1.1 billion worth of new-issue 
foreign securities were purchased by U.S. 


from residents in 1966, as compared with $50 


million fewer in 1962, before the interest 
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‘equalization tax. So much for the tax. 
It has too many loopholés—and Ca- 
nadian exemption the biggest to be 
effective in our ance-of-payments 
struggle. All it does is disrupt the flow 
of ‘investment capital between Europe 
and the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of 
pumping money into Europe, but I haye 
an alternative solution. Let us scrap the 
interest equalization tax and also 
home four of our six divisions’ stationed 

in Europe. Europe does not need our 
troops. They cost me billions of dollars 
a year—and this affects our balance of 
payments. The money Europe saves by 
not having to protect itself is used to 
build up European industry, strengthen- 
ing foreign exports and currencies ta the 
detriment of the dollar. We would be 
better off letting investmerit capital flow 
kreely between the Un tes and 
Europe, while bringing home most of our 
troops, than continuing in the absurd 
position of saying to Europe that we can 
“afford to protect you at a cost of billions, 
but we cannot afford to let you raise 
dollars with your securities issues. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am delighted to Held to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 

“iMr. Gross]. 


p 

“Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to the expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of our troops in Europe and the 
cost of remoying them, since De Gaulle 
has thrown them out of France, does the 
gentleman have any idea as to how many 
billions. of dollars that is going to cost? 

Mr. FINO. There is no question but 
what it is going to cost additional bil- 
lions, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa, 

I do not expect that this House will 
see fit to terminate the interest equaliza- 
-tion tax. This administration is wedded 

to the economics of opportunism. That 
is why the President will propose a cut in 
the school milk program while he pro- 
poses to throw away billions on the pov- 
erty program. The same psychology, it 
seems to me, must be at the root of using 
balance-of-payments arguments to jus- 
tify the interest equalization tax while 
wasting billions on protecting a fat and 
flush Europe and dispensing foreign aid 
all over the world. 

Mr. Chairman, another weakness of 
the tax is the exclusion of new Canadian 
issues. Canada’s sale of new securities 
in the United States has doubled’ since 
1962 from $450 million to 8900 million. 


paper tiger. Frankly, I am not so sure 
that Canada is sufficiently well disposed 
toward Americam investments to justify 
giving Canada the benefit of exemption 
from the interest equalization tax. 
At present, new Canadian securities 
issues are exempt from the tax under 
section 4917 of the interest equalization 
tax which provides that the President 
can exempt new securities issues of for- 
eign countries when necessary to main- 
tain international monetary stability. In 
practice, this exemption only applies to 
Canada. Needless to say, this exemption 
is a real boon to the Canadian economy. 
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Back in 1964, Senator Douglas, of Illinois, 
made this point in discussing the pro- 
posal with Treasury Secretary Dillon 
-during the Senate hearings. The Sen- 
ator told Secretary Dillon that it was 
hard to understand why we were doing 
Canada such a favor while the Canadians 
were doing their best to think up ways 
to disrupt our investment and trade. In 
the words of Senator Douglas, Canada’s 
exemption was a “concession” to the 
Canadians. He was so right. All Sec- 
retary Dillon could say was that the in- 
terest equalization tax would really shake 
up the Canadians should it be extended 
to them. He told how the threat of such 
an extension had created a panic on the 
Canadian stock exchanges. 

Frankly, I think it is time that some- 
body shook the Canadians up a little bit. 
They are using anti-Americanism to 
keep their French and English popula- 
tions from fighting among themselves. 
I suggest to the Members of this House 
that they read the newspaper reports on 
the proposals of the Royal Tax Commis- 
sion in Canada, It is a bunch of “sock- 
the-United States” tax proposals. Isug- 
gest to this House that they read about 
the way that the Canadians are bound 
and determined to chase our one U.S.- 
owned bank out of Canada, notwith- 
standing the fact that of all the nations 
in the world, Canada does the biggest 

business in the United States. 

As a member of the House Banking 
“Committee, I have sponsored legislation 
‘that would introduce the principle of 
reciprocity into U.S. regulation of foreign 
banking activity in this country. That 
is the only way we will curb Canada’s 
growing economic nationalism with re- 
spect to banking and finance. I regret 
to say that I think we have to reem- 
phasize the reciprocity provisions of the 
Interest Equalization Tax Act. 

If Canada were faced with the chance 
of having its $900 million a year fund- 

' raising in this country put under the 
interest equalization tax, perhaps the 
Canadians would not talk so big. 

When Congress extended the interest 
equalization tax in 1965 we added a new 
section to the bill which provides that 
the President “may” consider any re- 
straints on U.S. investments which run 
contrary to treaties in considering 
whether or not to exempt new securities 
issues of given nations from the interest 
equalization tax. The law only says that 
the President “may” consider the un- 
friendly attitude of the foreign country. 
I think that this House ought to urge the 


President to consider what Canada pro- 


poses to do to us. Canada is getting 
carried away with economic nationalism. 
To date, the President has not considered 
the unfriendly acts of Canada in con- 
sidering’ whether to exempt new Cana- 
dian securities issues from the interest 

equalization tax. I believe that Con- 
=- gress ought to speak its mind. 

I do not say all this lightly, but the 
Canadians seem determined to go for 
our financial jugular. Let me quote 
from a New York Times article describ- 
ing their recent Royal Tax Sun dent 
report: 

i The changes, in general, would make the 
. Investment in a Cahadian company more at- 
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tractive to a Canadian than to a non- 
resident. The Commission said that this 
would mean that more Canadians would in- 
vest in Canadian securities with the result 
that prices would rise and make such invest- 
ment less attractive to foreigners. 


This is what the Canadians are up to. 
I think the President ought to consider 
this sort of thing in deciding whether or 
not to continue exempting new Canadian 
securities issues. As I noted earlier, the 
Canadians are not pikers. Since 1962, 
they have doubled their fundraising in 
US. markets to $900 million a year in 
1966. Think about this a minute. If the 
Canadians were not sopping up this 
money, it could have helped U.S. home- 
building last year by keeping mortgage 
rates down. After all, many studies last 


‘year showed that securities purchases 


were hitting savings banks harder than 
certificates of deposit. I do not want Ca- 
nadian securities helping to create and 
continue tight money in the United 
States, particularly when the Canadians 
are doing their best to think up tax 
structures which will hurt U.S, invest- 
ment in Canada. 

As it now stands, the interest equaliza- 
tion tax is largely a gimmick. It does 


not really do anything for our balance of 


payments. I urge this House to reject it. 
But assuming we pass it, I think we ought 
to tell the President to reconsider Can- 
ada’s exemption. Canada needs to be 
taught that economic nationalism does 
not pay. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 


“I 


At least 1 year, but less than 14 


At least 1% years, but less than 134 years.. 
At least 134 years, but less than 214 years. 
At least 24 years, but less than 234 years.. 
At least 2% years, but less than 344 years. 
At least 3/4 years, but less than 444 years.. 
years, but less than 514 years.. 
years, but less than 644 years.. 
At least 3 years, but less than 744 Years. 

years, but less than 8 

years, but less than 9 

ears, but less than 10 

At least 1044 years, but less than 11 
At least 1144 years, but less than 1344 years 
At least 1314 years, but less than 1644 years.. 
At least 115 years, but less than 18 


At least 1844 years, but less than 21 
At least 2114 years, but less than 23 
At least 234 years, but less than 26: 
At least 2614 years, but less than 2814 years 


ee - 
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“(2) (MODIFICATION OF TAX RATES BY EXECU- 
TIVE ORDER.— 

(A) In GENERAL:—If the President of the 
United States determines that the rates of 
tax imposed by paragraph (1), or provided 
in any prior Executive order issued pursuant 
to this paragraph, are lower or higher than 
the rates of tax necessary to limit the total 
acquisitions by United States. persons of 
stock of foreign issuers and debt obligations 
of foreign obligors within a range consistent 


with the balance-of-payments objectives ot 


the United States, he may by Executive 
order (effective as provided in subparagraph - 


“If the period remaining to maturity is— 


At least 144 years, but less than 1 * 8 


March 15, 1967 
bill is considered as having been read for 


‘amendment. 


Under the rule, no amendments are in 
order except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 6098 
A bill to provide an extension of the interest 
equalization tax, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT'TITLE, ET CETERA 

(a) SHorr Titne—This Act may be cited 
as the “Interest Equalization Tax Extension 
Act of 1967”. 

(b) AMENDMENT or 1954 Cope.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference is to a section or other 


3 ot the We Revenue Code of 


Sec. 2. a ce or INTEREST ‘Bavatizarionw 


Section Wird) is amended by ve gti 
out “July 31, 1967” and inserting in lieu 
thereof July 31, 1969“. 

Src. 3. IMPROVEMENT oF TAX 

(a) AMOUNT: or Tax=—Section 4911 (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Amount or Tax — 

(1) RATES or TAK. Except as prided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3)— 

„(A) Srocx.—The tax imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) on the acquisition of stock shall be 
equal to 15 per centum of the actual value of 
the stock. | 

“(B) DEBT OBLIGATIONS he tax imposed 
by subsection; (a) on the acquisition of a 
debt obligation shall be equal to a percent- 
age of the actual value of the debt obliga- 
tion measured by the period remaining to 


-its maturity and determined under column 


I(A) of the following table: 


I 


The tax, as a per- 
centage of actual 
is— 


„ 


g 
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(000) increase or decrease such rates of 


B) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM RATES;— 
No change in the rates of tax which is pre- 
scribed in an Executive order issued under 
subparagraph (A) shall (i) cause the rate 
applicable to the acquisition of stock to be 
higher than 22.5 percent or lower than 15 
percent, or (ii) cause the rates applicable to 
debt obligations to be higher than the rates 
set forth in column M(B) of the table in 
paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection or 
lower than the rates 22. ae a cy 
II( A) of such table. 
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“(C) APPLICATION OF EXECUTIVE ORDERS,— 

“(1) Each increase and each decrease in 
the rates of tax which is prescribed in an 
Executive order issued under subparagraph 
(A) shall provide for the same proportionate 
increase or decrease in each rate of tax, ex- 
cept that any such rate may be rounded to 
the nearest 0.01 percent. 

„(u) Any Executive order issued under 
subparagraph (A) shall apply with respect 
to acquisitions made after the date on which 
such order is issued (or, if later, after the 
29th day following the date of the enactment 
of this paragraph); except that in the case 
of any such order which increases the rates 
of tax (as in effect without regard to such 
order), to the extent specified in such order, 
rules similar to the rules prescribed by 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of section 3(c) 
of the Interest Equalization Tax Extension 
Act of 1967 shall apply. 

“(8) RATES DURING INTERIM PERIoD.—In 
the case of acquisitions of stock and debt 
obligations made after January 25, 1967, and 
before the thirtieth day after the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph, the tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall be 2.5 percent 
in the ¢ ‘ot acquisition of stock, and shall 
be determined under column II(B) (rather 
than column (A)) of the table in para- 
graph (1)(B) in the case of acquisition of 
a debt obligation. 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate may prescribe such regulations (not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of any Executive order issued and 
in effect under this section) as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 

(b) APPLICATION OF 
11198, ETC.— 

(1) The table in section 4931(c) (relating 
to debt obligations with maturity from 1 to 
3 years) is amended to read as follows: 


| EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The tax, asa 
percentage of 
“If the period remaining actual value, 
to maturity is: 5 

At least 1 year, but less 
than 1½ years 1. 58 percent 

? At least 14% years, but less 
than 1% years 1,95 percent 

At least 144 years, but less 
than 1% years 2.25 percent 

At least 134 years, but less 
than 2% years 2.78 percent 

At least 244 years, but less 
than 23 years 3.45 percent 

At least 2% years, but less 

than 3 vears 4.13 percent.” 


(2) Section 3(e)(1)(A) of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) by striking out subsection (c) (as 
amended by the Interest Equalization Tax 
Extension Act of 1967) and redesignating 
subsections (d) and (e) as subsections (c) 
and (d), respectively;”. 


made by subsection (a) shall apply only with 
respect to acquisitions of stock or debt obli- 
gations made after January 25, 1967. The 
amendment made by paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) shall apply only with respect to 
acquisitions of debt obligations made after 
January 25, 1967, and before February 21, 
1967 (the date on which the amendments 
made by section 3(e)(1) of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1965 be- 
came effective.) 

(2) PREEXISTING comMMmIrMENTs.—Such 
amendments shall not apply to an acquisi- 
tion 

() made pursuant to an obligation to ac- 
ee which on January 25, 1967.— 
() was untonditional, or 

(u) was subject only to conditions con- 
tained in a formal contract under which’ par- 

ttlal performance had occurred: or 
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(B) as to which on or before January 25, 
1967, the acquiring United States person (or, 
in a case where two or more United States 
persons are making acquisitions as part of a 
single transaction, a majority in interest of 
such persons) had taken every action to 
signify approval of the acquisition under the 
procedures ordinarily employed by such per- 
son (or persons) in similar transactions and 
had sent or deposited for delivery to the for- 
eign persons from whom the acquisition was 
made written evidence of such approval in 
the form of a commitment letter, memoran- 
dum of terms, draft purchase contract, or 
other document setting forth, or referring to 
a document sent by the foreign person from 
whom the acquisition was made which set 
forth, the principal terms of such acquisi- 
tion, subject only to the execution of formal 
documents evidencing the acquisition and to 
customary closing conditions. 

(3) PUBLIC orrefincs.—Such amendments 
shall not apply to an acquisition made on or 
before March 27, 1967, if— 

(A) a registration statement (within the 
meaning of the Securities Act of 1933) was 
in effect with respect to the stock or debt 
obligation acquired at the time of its acquisi- 
tion; 

(B) the registration statement was first 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on January 25, 1967, or within 90 
days before that date; and 

(C) no amendment. was filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission after Jan- 
uary 25, 1967, and before the acquisition 
which had the effect of increasing the num- 
ber of shares of stock or the te face 
amount of the debt obligations covered by 
the registration statement. 

(4) OPTIONS, FORECLOSURES, AND CONVER- 
sions.—Such amendments. shall not apply to 
an acquisition— 

(A) of stock pursuant to the exercise of an 
option or similar right (or a right to convert 
a debt obligation into stock); if such option 
or right was held on January 25, 1967, by the 
person making the acquisition or by a de- 
cedent from whom such person acquired the 
right to exercise such option or right by be- 
quest or inheritance or by reason of such 
decedent's death, or 

(B) of stock or debt obligations as a re- 
sult of a foreclosure by a creditor pursuant 
to the terms of an instrument held by such 
creditor on January 25, 1967. 

(d) Rerorns.—If, by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act, a person incurs additional 
liability for interest equalization tax with 
respect to acquisitions of stock or debt ob- 
ligations made after January 25, 1967, for 


which a return has been filed under section 


6011(d)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 before the date of the enactment of 
this Act, such person shall make an amend- 
ed return showing such additional liability. 
If liability for interest equalization tax with 
respect to such acquisitions is initially 
created by reason of the enactment of this 
section, the person incurring such liability 
shall make a return. The returns required to 
be made by this paragraph shall be filed on 
or before the last day of the month following 
the close of the calendar quarter in which 
the date of the enactment of this Act oc- 
curs or at such later time as the Secretary 
or his delegate may prescribe. 

Sec. 4. OTHER AMENDMENTS. 

(a) EXCLUSION or ACQUISITIONS ARISING 
OUT OF SALES OF CERTAIN FOREIGN REAL 
PROPERTY. — 

(1) Section 4914(b)(14) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(14) FOREIGN PROPERTY. —Of debt obliga- 
tions arising out of the sale of— 

“(&) tangible property located outside the 
United States which was held by the per- 
son acquiring such obligation for nis per- 
sonal use, or 
real property (Other than property to 


nch ‘subparagraph (A) applies) located 


debt obligation, 
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outside the United States and owned, on 
July 18, 1963, by the person acquiring such 
obligation.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply only with respect to acquisi- 
tions made on or after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) ExcLUSION or CERTAIN ACQUISITIONS 
BY RESIDENTS Nor CITIZENS — 

(1) Section 4914(b) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: : 

“(15) CERTAIN ACQUISITIONS BY RESIDENTS 
NOT CITIZENS,—Of stock or debt obligations 
by an individual who is a resident but not 
a citizen of the United States, during the 
ninety-day period on the date such 
individual first became a resident of, the 
United States.” 

(2) Section 4914(j)(2) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “For purposes of this chapter, if, 
after February 27, 1967, a United States 
person sells or otherwise disposes of stock 
or a debt obligation to the acquisition of 
which subsection (b) (15) applied, such per- 
son shall not, with respect to that stock or 
be considered a United 
States person.” 

(3) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to acquisitions 
made after July 18,.1963. 

(cC) CERTAIN SALES oF ORES OR MINERALS 
BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 

(1) Section 4914(c)(5) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof (after and below 
3 ()) the following new sen- 

nce: 

For purposes of clause (111) of aubpara- 

graph (A) (and for purposes of determining 
whether a debt obligation arises out of a 
loan described in subparagraph (B) in a 
case where the ores, minerals, or derivatives 
involved are obtained under a contract de- 
scribed in such clause), a contract shall 
be deemed to have been entered into on or 
before July 18. 1963, if it is entered into 
after such date and before January 26, 1967, 
and is a substitute for a contract, which has 
been canceled or terminated, between the 
same parties which was entered into on or 
before July 18, 1963; except that the total 
amount of the acquisitions excluded by this 
paragraph on the basis of a contract entered 
into after July 18, 1963, which is deemed by 
this sentence to have been entered into on or 
before such date shall not exceed the total 
amount of the acquisitions which could have 


- been excluded by this paragraph on the basis 


of the earlier contract for which such con- 
tract was substituted.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to tions 
made on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(d) INTERNATIONAL MONETARY STABILITY 
EXCLUSION — 

(1) Section 4917(d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “after the date of the enactment 
of the Interest Equalization Tax Extension 
Act of 1965”. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to acquisitions 
made after July 18, 1963. 

(3) No interest shall be paid with respect 
to any credit or refund allowed or made by 
reason of the application of this subsection. 

(e) RESALES oF DEBT OBLIGATIONS BY 
UNITED STATES DEALERS — 

(1) Sections 4919 (a) (2) (A) (u) and 4919 
(a) (2) (B) (il) are each amended by striking 
out “on the same or the next business day” 
and in lieu thereof “within thirty 
days after the day of purchase”. 

(2) Section 4919 (b) (3) is amended— 

(A) by striking out in subparagraph (A) 
(ii) “on the day of purchase or the next 
business day“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“within thirty days after the day ot pur- 
chase”: * 

(B) by striking out in the sentence follow- 
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ing ‘subparagraph (A) (ii) “on the day on 
which it was purchased or the next business 
day“ and inserting in lieu thereof “within 30 
‘days after the day of purchase“; 

~ (C) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B) (1); 

(D) by striking out “or debt obligation“ in 
rap () (U and by adding or“ at 
the end of such subparagraph: ` 

(E) by adding after subparagraph’ (B) (il) 
the following: 

“(iii) purchased a debt obligation’ ‘which 
he resold within 30 days after the day of pur- 
chase to a person other than a United States 

m,”; and 
(FY by striking out in the matter following 
subparagraph (B) (ili) (as added by subpara- 

graph (E) of this paragraph) on the day of 
purchase or the next business day” and by 
inserting before the period at the end of sub- 


paragraph (B) the following: “on the day or 


purchase or the néxt’ business day in the case 
of stock, or within 30 days after the day of 
purchase in the case of a debt obligation”. 

() ‘The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to an 
acquisition by a dealer of a debt obligation 
which is resold’ by such dealer to another 
dealer (whether such acquisition by the for- 
mer dealer occurs before or after such resale) 
after January 25, 1967. 

(f) FOREIGN LENDING AND ‘FINANCE BUSI- 
_ (1) Section 4920(a)(8) Ils amended by 
striking out the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in Meu thereof: 

~or”, and by adding after subparagraph (B) 
the following new subparagraph: 
e a domestic’ corporation which to- 
gether with its subsidiaries (if any) — 
1) is primarily engaged in the lending or 

financë business through offices located cut - 
side the United States, and 

n) holds itself out, in the course of such 
business outside the United States, as lending 
money to the public generally, f 
and which elects to be treated as a foreign 
issuer or obligor for purposes ot this chapter. 
The election under the sentence 
shall be made on or before the 60th day after 
the date of the enactment of this subpara- 
graph or the 60th day after the organization 
of the ‘corporation, whichever is later, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. Any such election shall be 
effective as of January 26, 1967, or the date 
of the organization of the corporation, 
whichever is later, and shall remain in effect 

until revoked. If, at the close of any suc- 

- ceeding calendar quarter, the corporation 
ceases to meet the requirement of clause (1), 
the election shall thereupon (with respect to 
quarters after such calendar quarter) be 
deemed revoked. When an election is re- 
voked no further election may be made.” 

(2) Section 4920(a) is further amended 
by inserting after 3 (3) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3A) For purposes of paragraph (3) 
(c)— 

“(A) the term ‘lending or finance business’ 
has the meaning given it by section 542 (d) 
(1); except that for such purposes the term 
60 months’ appearing in subparagraph (B) 
(i) of such section shall be deemed to read 
‘48 months’, and the subsequent portion of 
such subparagraph (B) (i) shall be disre- 

; garded; 

„B) a corporation shall be considered a 
‘subsidiary’ of another corporation only if 
stock possessing at least 50 percent of the 
voting power of all classes of its stock is 
directly or indirectly owned by such other 
corporation and the two corporations are 
affiliated with each other; and 

“(C) a corporation primarily engaged in 

lending money to one or more other cor- 
~ porations: each of which is affiliated with it 
and satisfies: the requirements of clauses (1) 
and (ii) of paragraph (3)(C) shall itself be 
. deemed to satisfy such requirements. 
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For purposes of this paragraph, two corpora- 
tions are ‘affiliated’ with each other if they 
are members (or would be members if they 
‘were both domestic corporations) of the 
same affiliated group (within the meaning 
ot section 1504).” 

(8), Section 4920 (a) (4) (o is amended 
by striking out paragraph (3) (B)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subparagraph (B) or 
(C) of paragtapn (3)”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr, MILLS. Yes, Mr. Chairman, inite 
are three committee amendments, one 
of which is à technical amendment. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ‘MR. MILLS 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the first n 
ment on page 13, after, line 10. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Mutts: On page 13, after line 10; insert the 
following: 

“(3) If, with respect to an acquisition 
after July 18, 1968, and before the date of 
enactment of this Act, by a State or political 
subdivision, or by any agency or instrumen- 
‘tality thereof, of stock or a debt obligation 


“which is all or part of an original or new 
“Issue to which an Executive order issued 


under section 4917(a) is applicable (other 
that an Executive order which is applicable 
to a limited aggregate amount of such 
issues), the notice of acquisition required by 


section 4917(a) is flied on or before the 60th 


day after the date of enactment of this Act, 
such notice shall be considered as filed on 
or before the last day specified in the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate under section 4917(a) .” 


On page 13, line 11, strike out 7517 and 
insert “(a)”. 


Mr: MILLS. Mr. eee the first 
eommittee amendment concerns the ex- 
clusion for new issues of Canadian stock 
or debt obligations. It has come to your 
committee’s. attention that some State 
governments have made Canadian ac- 
quisitions for their pension funds, but 
have inadvertently not filed the required 
notice of acquisition. This has occurred 
because the State agencies are not 
accustomed to having to concern them- 
selves with Federal tax matters. This 
amendment provides States with a grace 
period of 60 days after the enactment 
of the bill in which to file a notice con- 
cerning past acquisitions and, thus, not 
be penalized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa: 

‘Mr. GROSS. Is this the technical 
amendment whieh thè gentleman was 
speaking of? 

Mr. MILLS. No, the technical amend- 
ment will come up last. 

Mr. GROSS. This amendment is not 
germane to this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. This amendment is ab- 
solutely germane. 

Mr. GROSS. It is germane to this 
bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Quite germane. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS: L am blatt to iel te the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is germane to the 


bill, in my judgment, and it is certainly.. 


true that the staff of both the Treasury 
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and gur committee went over, it. It 

‘seeks 1 0 complish a desirable result. 
The question is on 

2 meee amendment. ' 

- The committeeamendment was agreed 

“toi 1 1 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS. . Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
‘amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered” by “Mr. 
Mus: On page 17, after line 15, add the 
following: 

, Ceit. Export-RELATED THANSAC- 
TIONS 
) Section 420(å) (3) 1s amended by 
str out, or“ át the end of subparagraph 

(B) and the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (C) (as added by subsection (f) (1) of 
this section), by inserting in lieu of such 
period ; or’, and by adding after pipes 
“graph. (0) the following new subparagra) 5 5 
oha domestic. corporation yee 

a" (1) -substantially all of the business ot 
such, corporation consists of the acquisition 
from foreign obligors of debt. obligations, 
„Arising, out of loans made to such obligors, 
all of the proceeds of which are to be used 
by such obligors to pay part or all of the 
purchase price in sales to such obligors of 
tangible property or property described in 
section 4914(c)(3)(A) or services (or, any 
combination thereof) by one or more in- 
cludible corporations in an affiliated group, 
as defined in section 1504, of which such cor- 
poration is a member, 

„(n) at least, 15 percent of the purchase 
price of each such sale is attributable to 
the sale of property manufactured, produced, 
grown, or extracted in the United States by 
one or more such includible corporations, 
or to the performance of services by one or 
more such includible corporations, or to 


(ut) such corporation establishes that 
such debt obligations are acquired solély out 
of the proceeds of the sale by such ‘corpora- 
tion (or by a domestic corporation described 
in section 4912(b)(3) which owns all of the 
stock of such corporation) of debt obliga- 
tions of such corporation (or such other 
domestic corporation) to persons other than 
United States persons (including such a sale 
85 a transaction described in ‘section 4919 

a)(1)), 

“*(iv) the actual value and period re- 
maining to maturity of the debt obligations 
acquired by such corporation do not exceed 
at any time the actual value and period 
remaining to maturity of the debt obliga- 
tions the proceeds of the sale of which are 
established, in accordance with clause (ili), 
to have been used to make such acquisi- 
tions, 

“*(v) such corporation does not acquire 
any stock or debt obligations of foreign 
issuers or obligors (other than debt obliga- 
tions described in clause (i)) which would 
have been subject to the tax imposed by 
section 4911 had such corporation not elected 
to be treated as a foreign issuer or obligor 
under clause (vii), 

“*(vi) such corporation maintains, in a. 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary or his 
delegate, such records and accounts as may 
be necessary to establish that the require- 
ments of the foregoing clauses have been 
met, and 

“*(yii) such corporation elects to be 
treated as a foreign issuer or obligor for 
purposes of this chapter. 

The election under clause (vii) shall be 
made on or before the 60th day after the 
date ot the enactment of this subpara- 
graph or the 60th day after the organization 
of the corporation, whichever is. later, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. or 

his delegate... Any such election shall be ef- 
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fective. as of the date and shall 
remain in effect until revoked. If, at any 
time, the corporation ceases to meet any. 
require: t of clause (i), (ii), (ut), (iv), 
(vj; or (vi); the election shall thereupon be 
deemed revoked. When an election is re- 
voked, : ho further election may be made. 
If an election is reyoked, the corporation 
shall incur liability at the time of such 
revocation for the tax imposed by section 
4911 with respect to all debt obligations 
described in clause (1) (and all stock and 
debt obligations described in clause (v)) 
which were acquired by it during the period 
for which the election was in effect and 
which are held by it at the time of such rey- 
ocation; and the amount of such tax shall 
be equal to the amount of tax for which the 
corporation would be lable under such sec- 
tion if it had acquired such stock or debt 
obligations immedaitely after such revoca- 
tion. For purposes of sections 4912 and 4915, 
a corporation which has made an election 
under clause (vii) shall, during the period 
for which such election is in effect, be 
treated, with respect to acquisitions from 
such corporation, as a foreign corporation 
which is not formed or availed of for the 
185 557 purpose described in section 4915 
(c) (1). : 

“(2) Section 4920 (a) (4) (C) (as amended 
by subsection (f)(3) ‘of this section) is 
amended by striking out ‘subparagraph (B) 
or (C) of paragraph (3)“ and by A Fea 
in lieu thereof ‘subparagraph (B), (C), or 
(D) of paragraph (3)’.” 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment consists of 4%½ or 5 pages. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the Recorp at this point, in 
view of the fact that we will take time 
to explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without aii oe 
it is'so ordered. 

i There was no objection, 7 

The C N. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment provides that a U.S. finane- 
ing subsidiary of a domestic manufactur- 
ing concern which borrows money over- 
seas and uses that money to finance its 
parent’s sales abroad, that is, the Amer- 
ican company’s sales abroad, may elect 
to be exempt from the interest equaliza- 
tion tax. Since the funds used to make 
these loans will come from foreign 
sources, not American sources, this ar- 
rangement will not have an adverse ef- 
feet on our balance of payments. More- 
over, it will make it possible for U.S. con- 
cerns to bid competitively on foreign 
projects; inasmuch as they will be able 
to provide the financing which the for- 
eign purchaser often insists on: 

Mr. Chairman) this matter was called 
to the attention of the committee dur- 
ing’ the consideration of the bill in ex- 
ecutive session, but at a point in our 
consideration where the committee itself 
did not have an opportunity to develop 
language to carry out the objective be- 
fore the bill was reported: We instructed 
our staffs and the staff of the Treasury 
to look into the matter and to develop 
language and come back to us, if the 
bill had not been considered by the 
House, with an appropriate amendment 
that ‘could be offered as a committee 
amendment. We followed that pro- 
cedure here. ? 
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The amendment does have the support 
of the Treasury and I think it was re- 
ceived on ‘its merit out any objec- 
tion in the cominittee. 
to the: gentleman from’ Mis- 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, Tem 
confirm what the gentleman has said. 

Mr. MILLS. It is the amendment of 
the gentleman- from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The con is 
on the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, 1 offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Mitts: On page 16, line 7, after “clause (i)” 
insert “or clause (u)“. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman; -this 
amendment is the one that corrects a 
technical error in the provision of the 
committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Resnick, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(HR. 6098) Interest Equalization Tax 
Extension Act of 1967, pursuant to House 
Resolution 384, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? H not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr: CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER The Clerk will re- 
port the motion, to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri moves to recommit 
the bill H.R. 6098 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


r : 
Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous, question on the — to re- 
commit. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The aime is on 
the motion to recommit. 
The motion was rejected. 


Was 


was 


6711 


The SPEAKER. < the question 18 on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes 2 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present: 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 261, nays 138, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 36] 
YEAS—261 
Abbitt Friedel Minish 
Abernethy Fuqua “Mink 
Adams akis: Mo 
Addabbo Gallagher Montgomery 
Albert hatz Moorhead 
Andrews, Ala. Gathings 
Annunzio Gettys Morris, N. Mex, 
Ashley Giaimo oss 
Ashmore Gibbons Multer 
Aspinall Gilbert Murphy, Il. 
Ayres Gonzalez Murphy, N.Y. 
Barrett y Na 
Bates Green, Oreg. Nedzi 
Bell Green, Pa. Nichols í 
Bennett Griffiths Nix AI 
Bevill Gubser 0 Hara, Ul. 
Blester i Gude O'Hara, Mich. 
Bingham an Olsen 
Blanton eck O'Neal, Ga. 
Blatnik Hamilton O'Neill, Mass. 
Hanley Ottinger 

Boland Han Patman 
Bolling Hansen, Wash. Patten 
Brademas Hardy Pe 
Brasco Hathaway Perkins 
Brinkley Hays Philbin 
Brooks Hechler, W. Va. Pickle 
Brotzman H Pike 
Brown, Calif. Henderson — 
Brown, Ohio cks Poft 
Broyhill, Va. Holifield Price, III. 
Burke, Mass Holland Pryor 
Burleson Horton Pucinski 
Burton, Calif. Hosmer Purcell 
Burton, Utah Howard Railsback 
Bush Hull Randall 
Byrne, Pa Hungate Rees 
Byrnes, Wis. Ichord Resnick 
Cabell Irwin uss 
Carey Jarman Rhodes, Aris. 
Carter Joelson Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Johnson, Calif, Roberts 
Clark Jonas 3 mo 
Oohelan Jones, Ala. Rogers, Colo. 
Collier Jones, Mo. Rogers, 
Colmer Jones, N.C Ronan 
Conable Karsten Rooney, N.Y. 
Corbett, : Kaster i Ros Aal 

* mmeier en t 
Corman’ Fazeen > Rostenkowski 
Cowger Kee Roth 1 
Culver Keith Roush 
Daniels Kelly Roybal 
Davis, Ga. King, Calif. Ruppe 
de la Garza Kirwan Ryan 
Delaney, Kornegay Satterfield 
Dingell St Germain 
Donohue Landrum St. Onge 
Dow Latta Scheuer 
Dowdy 
Downing Lennon Schweiker 
Dulski Long, Md. Selden 
Edmondson McCarthy Shriver 
Edwards, Calif. McDade Sikes 
Edwards, La. McDonald, Sisk 
Eilberg Mich Skubitz 
Erlenborn McFall Slack 
Evans, Colo McMillan Smith, Iowa 
Everett Macdonald, Snyder 
Evins, Tenn Mass. Stafford 
Farbstein Machen Staggers 
Fascell Madden Steed 
Feighan Mahon Steiger, Wis. 
Fisher 4 Autard Stephens 
Flood Tsh Stubblefield 
Flynt Mayne 2 
Foley M Di Sullivan 
Ford, Gerald R. Meskill “ Taylor 
Fountain Calif. CH À 
Fraser Mills Tenzer 


Thompson, N.J. Vigorito Wilson, 
Tuck we $ nner iphar es H 
Tunn e righ 
Udall Sy Wampler Wyatt 
Uliman Watts Wyman 
Van Deerlin White Yates 
Vander Jagt Whitener Young 
Vanik Whitten Zablocki 
NAYS—138 
Anderson, Ill. Gross O'Konski 
„ Grover Pettis 
N. Dak. Gurney Pollock 
Arends Haley Price, Tex 
Ashbrook Hall Quie 
Baring Halpern Quillen 
Battin Hammer- Rarick 
Belcher schmidt Reid, III 
Hansen, Idaho Reid, N.Y. 
Betts Harrison Reifel 
Blackburn Harsha Reinecke 
Bolton Harvey Robison 
Bray Heckler, Mass. Roudebush 
Brock Hunt Rumsfeld 
Broomfield Hutchinson Sandman 
Brown, Mich. Johnson, Pa Saylor 
Broyhill, N.C. King, N.Y e 
Buchanan Klep) Schwengel 
Burke, Fla Kupferman Scott 
Cederberg Kuykendall Smith, Calif 
Chamberlain Kyl Smith, N. v 
Clausen, Laird Smith, Okla. 
Don H. Langen Springer 
Clawson, Del Lipscomb Stanton 
Cleveland Lloyd Steiger, Ariz. 
Conte Long, La Taft 
Cunningham Lukens Talcott 
urtis McClory Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Wis: McClure ‘Thompson, Ga. 
Dellenback McCulloch ‘Thomson, Wis. 
Denney McEwen tt 
Derwinski MacGregor Walker 
Devine Martin Watkins 
Dickinson Mathias, Calif. Watson 
Dole Mathias, Md. Whalen 
Duncan ‘Matsunaga Whalley 
Dwyer May Widnall 
Eckhardt Michel Wiggins 
Edwards, Ala, Miller, Ohio Williams, Pa 
Minshi Wilson, Bob 
Eshleman Mize Winn 
Findley Moore Wolff 
Fino Morse, Mass. Wydler 
Frelinghuysen Morton Wylie 
Fulton, Pa. Mosher Younger 
Gardner Myers Zion: 7 
Goodling Nelsen Zwach 
NOT VOTING—33 
Adair Diggs , Passman 
Anderson, Dorn Pelly 
Tenn. Fallon Pirnie_ 
Bow Ford, Pool 
Button William D. Riegle 
Cahill Fulton, Tenn. Rivers 
Casey Goodell Scherle 
Clancy Hawkins » Shipley 
Cramer Hébert Stratton 
Daddario Herlong Williams, Miss 
Dawson Jacobs Willis 
Dent Kluczynski 


So the bill (H.R. 6098) was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr, Cramer. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Jacobs. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Members 
participating in the general debate on 
this bill may have permission to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute for the purpose of asking the 
distinguished majority leader the pro- 
gram for the remainder of the week 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram as announced is still on the sched- 
ule. We-will take up H.R. 7123, the súp- 
plemental ‘defense appropriation bill, 
and H.R. 5277, the bill continuing civil 
government for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific tomorrow, and we are adding 
H.R. 6950, the investment tax credit bill, 
on which a 4-hour closed rule has been 
granted today. Otherwise there is not 
to my vetoes any change in the 
program. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON THURSDAY, 
MARCH 16, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we do have three bills, 
alı uf which are relatively important, on 
the schedule for tomorrow, and since 
we have added one, although we did ad- 
vise the Members that we might add one, 
we would like to finish tomorrow if we 
can. For that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns 
today, it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The ob- 
jection is heard. 


PRESIDENT'S FIRST REPORT TO 
THE CONGRESS ON MARINE RE- 
SOURCES AND ENGINEERING DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida: Mr. Speak 
er, I am enthused and encouraged by the 
President’s first report to the Congress 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development. The report, titled Ma- 
rine Science Affairs: A Year of Transi- 
tion,” is a lucid examination and expla- 
nation of the state of marine science in 
America today. 

The report itself represents the keen 
role the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
intends to play in this phase of our na- 
tional endeavors. 

The Council; appointed by the Presi- 
dent and ably headed by the Vice Pres- 
ident, has wasted no’ time in getting into 
its work,. The Council has already or- 
ganized and met in a relatively short 
time—yet the report itself indicates that 
the field of marine science will be given 
a proper emphasis by the various de- 
partments in our Government. 

The description of the current and 
proposed programs within the scope of 
the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act and the rationale and 
funding requirements gives us an out- 
line of the progress already made by the 
Council. 

The vice President should be com- 
mended, along with the effective execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., 
for their exhaustive work on the report. 

Also connected with the report as 
members of the Council, and who should 
also be commended, are Dean Rusk, the 
Secretary of State; Paul H. Nitze, the 
Secretary of the Navy: Stewart L. Udall, 
the Secretary of the Interior; Alexander 
B, Trowbridge, Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce; John W. Gardner, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Alan 
S. Boyd, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion; Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Leland 
J. Haworth, Director of the National 
Science Foundation. 

The potential of marine science to the 
people of the United States and the free 
people of the world is infinite. 

As the report aptly explains, the sci- 
ence and industry of oceanology has only 
come to the fore in the past 6 years. 
Since then this child among the sciences 
has developed and attracted the atten- 
tion of all aspects of the American spec- 
trum. 

Yet while we now set about on a jour- 
ney that will reap great rewards for all 
mankind, we are reminded that these re- 
wards are so bountiful that we cannot 
afford to tarry on this journey. 

We have waited too long to begin. 
Now we see marine science as the answer 
to many of the world’s food problems, a 
source of mineral wealth and a great 
aid to knowledge of things around us. 

So inclusive is this field that it can- 
not fail to touch on every facet of our 
lives. 

I might only add that I feel the at- 
tention given ocean science, while now 
laudable, is still not parallel to the bene- 
fits we will receive. Although there is 
an increase in Federal expenditures for 
this field, I do not feel that it is com= 
mensurate to the true value which we 
will receive. 

As sponsor or cosponsor of much of the 
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legislation mentioned in the report, I 
am greatly pleased by the recognition 
now given this area of development. 

But I would quote from the report on 
the present state of affairs and just how 
they came to be: 

The President’s budget proposals for fiscal 
year 1968 and his activating the Marine 
Sciences Council respond to the legislative 
mandate of 1966. 

Both are responses to observations of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee that 
important Federal functions had received 
inadequate attention in the past; that there 
was need at a central point in Government 
for the formulation of national marine 
science policies that would foster explora- 
tion, development, and use of the oceans. 


We cannot afford to further neglect 
this area. I hope this report will be 
given proper attention by all Members 
of this Congress. 


THE CHILDREN’S ‘ASTHMA RE- 
9 INSTITUTE AND HOS- 


* caian. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous censent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida?! 

There was no objection. 

Ar. BIKES; Mr. Speaker, at Denver 
there is a hospital and research center 
the Children’s Asthma Research Institute 
and Hospital. It is a free, privately 
operated establishment which has con- 
tributed greatly to research in the fields 
of asthma and, equal significance, it is 
giving new life to hundreds of children. 

The work of the center is favorably 
known throughout the Nation, and 
among its sponsors have been such out- 
standing figures as the Honorable Harry 
R. Sheppard, former Congressman, from 
California. I am pleased to note that the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 25 
tells the story of the Children’s Asthma 
Research Institute and Hospital under 
the title “Kids Who Conquer Asthma.” 
It is a very heartwarming story which 
deserves reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ~ 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 25, 
1967] 


Kips, WHO CONQUER ASTHMA 
(By Steven M. Spencer) 


Hidden in a pile of stones on top of Mount 
Morrison, in the Rockies west of Denver, sits 
n gallon jar containing a list of names— 
Stanton Chew, of San Francisco; William 
Heinig, of Chicago; Jack Lazar, of Windsor, 
Ontario; Mike Gallagher, of Henrietta, N.Y., 
and some 30 more. Each summer the list 
lengthens as new groups of hikers toil up the 
trail, lift a few rocks off the cairn, reopen the 
jar and proudly add their signatures. 

Thousands of youngsters climb mountains 
every year; and except for the sense of 
achievement that surges through them there 
is nothing very remarkable about it. But 
the kids who planted their names on Mount 
Morrison did so to mark a crucial turning 
point in their lives—lives which often had 
been swathed in the soft, cottony wrappings 
of caution and overprotectiveness. Some of 
them, before to Denver, had never 
walked to school alone much less climbed a 
mountain. Most had lived in panicky fear 
of the penalties of overexertion. All of them 
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carried, though concealed now like spare 
socks in their rucksacks, the label of chronic, 
severe and intracable asthma. 

The hikers were resident patients of the 
Children’s Asthma Research Institute and 
Hospital (shortened to C. AR. I. H.), a free, 
privately operated establishment in Denver. 
For many years it was known as the Jewish 
National Home for Asthmatic Children, but 
it is nonsectarian. In its cluster of small 
buff-brick buildings on a 17}4-acre campus 
it houses and treats, for periods of one and 
a half to two years, 165 of the most difficult 
asthma patients (ages 6 to 16) encountered 
by doctors all over the United States and in 
many foreign countries. A hand-lettered 
sign outside one residence cottage room 
reads: No budy here only Moshe Frankel, 
Haifa, Israel. 

The cairn on Mcunt Morrison is not the 
only symbo] these youngsters have raised in 
triumph over fnear-invalidism. Most of 
them participate in C.A.R.I.H.'s full sports 
8 which includes competition with 
healthy children from Denver's public schools 
and community centers: Last summer the 
“Asthmatic Nine,” mostly fifth- and sixty- 
graders, won the league baseball champion- 
ship. 

The team’s youngest member was eight- 
year-old. Mark Campbell, of Orange, Calif. 
Allergic from birth and racked by asthma 
from the age of one and a half, Mark had 
never been able to play ball at home, Yet 
a few months after arriving at C. AR. I. H. he 
was displaying his new-found talénts at sec- 
one base and in the outfield. In a 83-to-3 
walkaway over the Jewish Community Center 
Dodgers last August, just before his ninth 
birthday, Mark chalked up four runs and, 
in his own Words, “stoled from first base all 
the way home.” 

Such records’ are genuine miracles for 
youngsters whose lives had previously been 
ruled by a/steady stream of such maternal 
admonitions as: 

“Don’t play too hard.“ 

“Don’t get too hot.“ 

Don't get excited.” 

These warnings have not all been without 
justification. The asthmatic child teeters on 
a precarious ledge. A few grains of pollen, 
a nibble of chocolate, a single peanut, a romp 
with a dog, a family argument over neglected 
homework—any of these may pitch him into 
a dangerous bout of wheezing and gasping 
for breath. His face turns blue, and in panic 
he cries out for help. Usually he can be 
brought around with a few puffs of broncho- 
dilator médicine from a nebulizer, one or 
more adrenalin injections, or, if those don't 
work, a mad dash to the hospital. But each 
year in this country 5,000 such asthmatic 
attacks end in death. 

Asthma affects some 5,400,000 persons in 
the United States, of whom more than three 
million are children up to 16. And the prob- 
lem continues to grow. A Boston allergist 
has reported that children's hospital admis- 
sions for acute asthma have doubled there 
and in several other cities since 1960. Al- 
lergies are involved in a majority of cases, 
and many patients have both hay fever and 
asthma. As in other allergic conditions there 
is a strong hereditary tendency. Polluted 
air, infections and emotional disturbances 
are major contributing causes. But the psy- 


chological factors are so difficult to weigh, 


and all the troublesome ingredients are so 
subtly intermixed, that much of asthma is 
a mystery and each patient is an individual 
puzzle. 

The symptoms are produced by a sudden 
narrowing of the smaller bronchial tubes in 
the Jungs. This narrowing may result from 
muscle spasm, from swelling of the tissues, 
from mucus plugs or from all three. The 
victim struggles with all his strength to 
draw his breath in and force it out. The 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, which allocates over nine million 
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dollars & year to research in allergy and re- 
lated immunology, warns that repeated asth- 
Matic attacks may eventually cause a 
stretched-lung condition known as emphy- 
sema and may place an extra load on the 
heart. 

The majority of asthmatic children are 
kept under fair control by bronchodilator 
medicines, by avoidance of allergenic foods 
and by injection of pollen and dust extracts 
to reduce their sensitivity. But about 10 
percent are so seriously afflicted that they 
gain little help from any therapy. These are 
the refractory or intractable cases—about 
300,000 in this country—from which 
O. AR. IH. and 13 smaller homes in the United 
States and Canada draw their 625 patients. 

Nearly all chronic diseases disrupt family 
life, but a few can match asthma in its de- 
mand on the patience ard resources of the 
parents. They drag the sick child from do- 
tor to doctor, try one medicine after an- 
other, move to what they've been told is 
a more favorable climate; exhaust their sav- 
ings and run up debts, resent the fruitless 
expenditure of money and then feel guilty 
about feeling resentful. The youngsters 
miss weeks or months of school. (“I missed 
all of the fifth grade, half of the eighth and 
half of the ninth,” a 14-year-old California 
boy told me.) Frequent respiratory illnesses 
and sharply restricted diets leave many chil- 
dren frail and scrawny. About one in five 
of those on prolonged therapy with corti- 
sohe and related hormone products is se- 
verely stunted in growth by these drugs. 
Frustrated by thelr ir inability to keep pace 
and by their exclusion from normal fun and 
games, the asthmatic children become ir- 

table and tense, and their emotional epi- 
sodes touch off more attacks of asthma. 

How to break this cycle is the challenge 
being taken up by the residential research 
and ‘treatment centers, among which 
CARH. is the pioneer and world’s largest, 
and the one to which’ many of the most 
stubborn casés are brought. In Tucson, 
Ariz., 18-year-old Connie Swanick, a sweet, 
poised, freckle-faced child who aspires to be 
a ballerina, had been fighting asthma since 
she was three, Her family had been advised 
to move from their old home to a new house 
in a supposedly more dust-and-pollen-free 
suburb, but Connie did not improve. She 
was so chronically short of breath that she 
attended school only half days and spent 
the afternoons in her air-conditioned home. 
Excitement, contact with animals, being 
away from home and suddenly finding she'd 
forgotten her miedicine—any of these situa- 
tions would throw Connie into an asthmatic 
attack. On family outings—she is one of 
eight children—she was often left at home 
for her own protection, 

Finally, early last year, Connie was 
brought to Denver. “I was homesick at 
first,” she said later, “but now I love it.” 
Connie now plays freely and goes on hikes. 
Her hopes about ballet; dimmed at home be- 
cause asthma prevented her from taking les- 
sons, have revived. “And if I can’t become a 
professional ballet dancer—after all, thirteen 
is pretty old to start—lI’d Uke to take it 
just for fun, and study to be a doctor,” she 
says. 

Just what happened in Denver to quiet 
Connie’s asthma? How does C. A. R. I. H. trans- 
form intractable “cases” into healthy, vig- 
orous, near-normal youngsters? First, the 
doctors appreciate the complexity of the dis- 
ease. They know that a child is seldom al- 
lergic to just one thing but is explosively 
reactive to many elements of his environ- 
ment. He suffers, as a New York psychiatrist 
once put it, from an “allergy to life.” One 
secret of C.A.R.1.H.’s success is that so many 
aspects of the child’s life are changed all 
at once. Suddenly, he is free of the old 
household allergens and family frictions. 
“We've jokingly said the rate of improvement 
seems proportional to the distance traveled,” 
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obseryed. C.A.R.IH,’s medical director, Dr. 
Constantine J. Falliers.. . 

Although. all the patelnts have long his- 
tories of severe asthma, and 90 percent are 
on cortisone-type drugs when they arrive, 
the vast majority of the whole group—about 
80 percent—are rehabilitated at Denver. 
Fewer than 25 percent continue to require 
corticosteroids and are classed as “steroid 
dependent,” and even for them the dosage 
levels are usually tapered down. About 40 
percent can be controlled with milder forms 
of medication. And what is most astonish- 
ing, 30 percent of the arriving patients—the 
so-called rapid remitters“ begin to improve 
the moment they step off the plane and stay 
well with almost no medication for the rest 
of their residence period. 

“It may, of course, be partly the change 
in climate,” Dr. Falliers says. Denver is 
five thousand feet high and the air is fairly 
clear and dry, although recently it has be- 
come smoggier and this may be why the 
proportion of rapid remitters’ has declined 
somewhat.” 

However, Dr. Falliers knows that, questions 
cannot be left half-answered if the im- 
provements the child makes in Denver are 
to be maintained when he goes home. Al- 
though the word “cure” isn’t used, follow-up 
studies are continued for at least two years 
after the children return home from 
C.A.R.1.H. and show that 80 percent maintain 
a, remarkable degree of improvement, and 
many never suffer another asthmatic episode. 

In dealing with a disease that fluctuates 
no y from hour to hour, day to day 
and season to season, the C. AR. I. H. doctors 
find it esential to observe everything. The 
large and closely organized staff includes 8 
full-time. pediatricians and allergists, 7 psy- 
chologists,.17 nurses, 20, house parents, 5 
night attendants, a dietitian and her helpers 
and a number of research chemists and lab- 
ora technicians.. These skilled observers 
note way the young. patient eats and 
plays and sleeps. Some of them are making 
a study of dreams as a possible trigger of 
night attacks. They watch how a child re- 
acts to exercise and games and other chil- 
dren. .A program is under way to monitor 
several hours, of his daily routine with,mi- 
crophones. that pick up his conversation and 
his breath sounds. Are asthma, symptoms 
more often touched off by anger and aggres- 
sion, the doctors ask, or by anxiety and with- 
drawal? 

The research tasks are endless. Just the 
symptoms alone may present a conf using 
combination of factors; A child may eat 
eggs in the winter without bad effects, Dr. 
Palliers points out, but if he eats an egg 
during the August ragweed season, he may 
have trouble. He may have even more 
trouble if at the same time he gets into an 
argument with his parents about why he 
can’t go swimming. By feeding all the data 
into computers, we can detect the interplay 
of many factors. We can see the variations 
in. biological rhythms, the daily, weekly or 
monthly changes that may, for example, sug- 
gest that medication is more effective at one 
hour of the eycle than at another.“ 

The total environment at CAR IK. pro- 
vides a kind of instant therapy. The new 
arrival, previously alone in his terrifying 
battle for breath, is immediately sustained 
and encouraged by 164 other youngsters who 
have successfully faced the same threat, and 
-whose ‘lives are obviously now freer of re- 
Strictions than his own has been. 

‘Everything is at hand to cope with an 
emergency, and the young patients know it. 
At the first hint of trouble the child may 
leave a baseball game, run to the hospital 
im the center of the grounds, take a few 
deep breaths from a “neb” (a bronchodilator 
mebulizer), rest for several minutes and then 
dash back to the game. Even the severe night 
attack; which at home often ‘meant a terri- 
fied child, a distraught famlly, a struggle for 
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breath during the leng ride to the hospital 
and an oxygen tent, is here dealt with simply 
and calmly. The child who feels his symp- 
toms coming on climbs out of bed, pushes 3 
button near the dormitory door to 
light alerting the nurses, and walks wit ‘his 
house parent the few steps to the hospital. 

Nor is there panic in class. C. AR. IH. chil- 
dren attend public schools—and their, teach- 
ers know all about asthma and have medica- 
tion on hand, 

At times familiarity breeds a youthful con- 
tempt for the common enemy, an almost 
reckless disregard that calls for adult meas- 
ures of caution. This is true especially of the 
boys, who predominate here in a ratio of 
2% to 1, about usual for asthma. 

“I'ye watched these kids at ball games,” a 
nurse said. “Sometimes they'll turn blue 
and almost fall on their faces before they'll 
ask for help.” 

A typical C.A;R.1.H, experience was that of 
Howard Kipnes, a slender 15-year-old with 
an engaging, grin, who returned home to,the 
Bronx last summer after, 20 months in 
ver, six inches taller and a, lot healthier. 

“Howard had never really known anyone 
with asthma before he went out there,” ex- 
plained his mother, Mrs, Irving Kipnes, 
“And when he saw boys who had been worse 
off than he, but who. were able to do so 
many things without having attacks, that 
made a lot of difference in his, attitude,” 

In Denver, Howard played baseball and 
basketball swam and went on camping trips. 
“We weren't coddled out there,“ he said. “If 
you coddle kids too much they don’t get 
enough exercise, and exercise is what helps 
us. It's what — our breathing capac: 
ity. * 

Mrs. Kipnes smiled. “Yes, but ‘there were 
times when you had to be coddled. When 
you were about:six years old you asked me 
one, day—you were having a terrible time 
getting your breath—whether you were going 
to die.” 

Although it costs $6,000 a year to house and 
treat a child at C. AR. I. H., the parents are 
not charged. They supply only 620 or 830 
a month for clothing and spending allow- 
ances, The institution’s support comes al- 
most entirely from private contributions, in- 
cluding about half a million dollars a year 
raised. by a nationwide network of 140 wom- 
en's auxiliary chapters. 

A happy discovery most patients make as 
they settle into the life at C. AR. I. H. is that 
they aren't allergic to as many things as 
they thought. On the wall of the big, sunny 
kitchen is a blackboard where Mrs. Jo Ann 
Pegues, a dietitian, keeps an up-to-date: list 


of who can't. eat what. 


“Usually when a child first comes in he 
has a whole list of things he is allergic to,” 
she said.. Then as the doctors. test and 
study him the list narrows down to two or 
three items. 

“No one here gets peanuts or peanut but- 
ter. But next to that there are more fish 
and egg allergies than anything else. We've 
had as many as thirty children sensitive to 
fish at one time.“ 

Few threads in the puzzling, skein of 
allergic asthma are so snarled in notions, 
unproved theories and rampant controversy 
as this business of food. At C.A.R.LH. the 
task, of straightening out the tangle has 
been assigned to a brisk, outspoken young 
pediatrician named Edwin Bronsky. 

“Some doctors say all intractable asthma 
is due to food allergy,“ he told me. Others 
believe that forty percent is directly caused 
by food and forty percent has some connnec- 
tion with food. And a few doctors are posi- 
tive asthma is never caused by food: All of 
them get together at conventions and 
Sö we are trying here to find out just what 
part food does play.” 

In an effort to get an exact picture; Dr. 
Bronsky is placing a few children at a time 
on à program in which he knows the in- 
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gredlents of every bite of food 1 8 0 e 
He can then wat 1 to ste what symp- 
toms or measur alnerences in breathing’ 
follow. 

Virtually an n of family pets, With 
the possible exception of goldfish and turtles, 
are assumed allergically guilty until proven 
otherwise. But so strong are personal at- 
tachments for a dog or cat that parents will 
sometimes refuse to give it up, or will deny 
its existence when filling out an application 
for a child’s admission to the treatment 
center, One family replied none“ to the 
dog-or-cat question, only to be found out 
later, when their son, disc with a 
C.A.R.1.H, doctor the parents’ forth 
visit, asked, Can they bring spot with 
them?!“ 

Parent-child relationships have long been 
the favorite hunting ground of the psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Many have discussed 
the effect, in asthma, of a type of smother- 
love’ that originally flows from concern 
about the youngster’s health but eventually 
expresses itself in oversolicitous or overre- 
strictive behavior Some parents, on the 
other hand, have been described as resentful 
of the burden that the child’: 5 asthma places 
on them, or as holding an ambivalent atti- 
tude of love and rejection. 

Today's debate often focuses on whether 
the emotional tensions between parent and 
child are primary causes of asthma or are 
only secondary effects which then enter into 
the cycle that aggravates and ites 
the condition. The CAR. H. physicians and 
psychologists believe’ asthma is a heterogene- 
ous symptom, and that it is important to 
identify for the, individual patient which 
factors; are primary and which secondary. 
They, don't see parent-child emotional con- 
flicts in every case, but in many families Re 
eyidence is so clear that they recomme: 
Lo Sep, Fortec for parents and 


ok ö from. the Se AREE Mustrates 
the common theme of the child whipsawed 
between conflicting parental attitudes toward 
him. The father was a violent, overbearing 
and demanding man, and insisted on high 
academic marks. The mother was clinging 
and overprotective. Neither parent would 
admit his own faults, and each blamed the 
other for the child’s problems: “Donald 18 
afraid of his father,“ the mother told a psy- 
chiatric interviewer. No wonder he wheezes 
and gasps.” Said the father, I'm sure I've 
had nothing to.do with his symptoms, But 
my wife simply, spoils the boy, that’s 
why his asthma Goes t get better.” Donald, 
timid, shy and in the middle, was made to 
feel guilty because his asthma caused 80 
much parental wrangling, and yet the only 
way he could stop the painful accusatory 
quarreling was to bring on asthmatic attacks 
to divert their attention. 

The fact that so many children suddenly 
improve when separated from their parents 
As‘seen by some observers as proof that family 
stresses and conflicts. are, indeed, a major 
causative element. “Our ultimate goal,“ says 
Dr. Falliers “is the happy and healthy re- 
unfon of child and family. But we ‘believe 
that temporary separation is helpful to the 
parents as well as to the child. Most parents 
need a rest.’ And getting the child away does 
relieve. tensions and permit the family to 
settle down, take a fresh look at things and 
perhaps develop a calmer atmosphere for the 
child to come home to.” 

Searching for helpful leads in the parent- 
child relationship, a C. AR. IH. psychologist, 
Dr. Kenneth Purcell, compared the parents 
of the rapid remitters,” with parents of the 
“steroid dependent“ youngsters, those who 
continued to require medication. He dis- 
covered that the parents of the rapid re- 
mitters“ those who get better as soon as 
they leave home—were more apt to be au- 
thoritarlan ones peers m shay . . on 


ochüd-rearing. 
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A high proportion of the parents of the 
“rapid remitters“ expressed agreement with 
such concepts as; 

“It is sometimes necessary for the parents 
to break the child’s will.” 

A good spanking is often the only way to 
convince children you mean it when you tell 
them to go to sleep.“ 


Such an approach is hardly recommended; 


even for the infant under 18 months, but, 
says Doctor Purcell, if continued as the child 
grows and strives ‘for independence, it can 
cause trouble. 

It is during this period of early childhood 
stress,” the psychologist concludes, that the 
child may be highly motivated to learn to 
use asthma as a neurotic response to cope 
with neurotic’ conflict and anxiety.” He 
may do this subconsciously or deliberately. 
Several children, talking with C.A.R.I.H. psy- 
chologists about. what seemed to turn their, 
wheezing on and off, frankly admitted they 
had been able to bring it on at home by 
breathing hard, coughing or running. Why 
did they do it? Usually, they said, to get 
out of something they ‘didn’t want to do. 
It was encouraging, though, Dr. Purcell 
commented, to find that some youngsters 
who were once adept at producing; ashmatic 
attacks were later, after some months at 
Denver, unable to do so. X 

Asthma specialists have always wondered 
why so many of the attacks come at night. 
Now Dr. William Hahn, a young psychologist 
and physiologist at C. AR. I. H., is looking into 
the possible role of dreams. 

He told of a girl of about 12 who reported 
that she had a recurring dream of ee 
into a monster's, mouth. She ver 
wake up in an asthmatic attack. 25 yne 
account idream ca the attack.“ sai 
Dr. . e ad tt? Or did the dis- 


mare? 

To help Dr. Hann find the answers, teen - 
age patients volunteer to sleep in his labo- 
ratory. Electrodes are taped to the patients’ 
head to record brainwaves, which indicate 
the various depths of sleep. Wires from the 
eyelids record the rapid eye movements that 
accompany dreams, and chest leads measure 

ition and signal the onset of Wheezing. 

Eventually the dream project and other 
research studies may lead to better ways of 
managing this vicious affliction. And in the 
meantime C. A. R. I. H. 's calm and. thorough- 
going approach, with its emphasis on fre- 
quent medical consultation, has proved that 
the disease can be controlled—even con- 
quered. For the fortunate youngsters at 
Denver, asthma has finally lost its terror. 


PANCHO GIVES HEADSTART.. A 
i BOOST 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore! Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure of joining a young man from 
my district—a very young man—on 
Capitol Hill and at the White -House 
Monday morning. He was Pancho 
Mansera, now 7 years old. No doubt you 
have all seen pictures: of Pancho. He is 
the little boy in the fireman’s hat who 
is om many Headstart posters and book- 
lets. 

Pancho is a delightful little boy, but 
that is not why he was chosen to be a 
cover boy and a movie star. He is rep- 
resentative of an important fringe bene- 


Hahn. 
comfort or the asthma cause the night- 
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fit of Headstart—giving deprived young- 
sters medical examinations and dental 
care, often for the first time in their 
lives. For'instance, Headstart helped to 
find cavities in the teeth of 900,000 
youngsters, an average of five cavities 
each. s 

When Pancho was enrolled in Head- 
start, he was a tiny little fellow among 
the 4- and 5-year-olds who towered above 
him. Mentally he was as tiny as he 
looked—about 2 years old. The doctor 
who examined Pancho found that he had 
a severe glandular condition that if not 


corrected would have ultimately left him 


a freek, a midget, and probably a life- 
time public charge, if he had lived tó 
adulthood. 

Glandular treatments were begun by 
his pediatrician, Dr. William J. Tibbs, 

while his Headstart teacher, Henry 
Grennan, began the careful schedule of 
attention that turned this tiny, retarded 
mite into the attentive, eager, curious 
boy he is today. 

The story of Pancho’s growth, phys- 
ically 5% inches that first year, and 
mentally to match, is told in a film which 
was previewed for us at the White House 
Monday morning. In the afternoon I 
invited Pancho, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Simon Mansera, his doctor, his teacher, 
and his Headstart nurse, Mrs. Marie 
Burt—and others, 12 in all—up here to 
Capitol Hill to see me and tour the Halls 
of the Congress...L.was-very. proud to be 
their host. They met the Speaker and 
other Members of the House who were 
instrumental in the Headstart program. 

Pancho's story is a little special, but he 
is not unique. That first summer more 
than half a million youngsters were 


enrolled in Headstart and were intro- 


duced to the wonders of hot cereal, cold 
milk, color crayons, and medical and 
personal attention. That was the 
struggling beginning for Headstart. Al- 
together, a million and a half youngsters 
have been enrolled, and this summer will 
see anothercround of programs, dental 
care, eye examinations; and’ innocula- 
tions. For instance, more than a mil- 
lion children received measles inocula- 
tions and 740,000 were ‘vaccinated 
against polio. In the process of the 
medical checkups, 2,200 cases of active 
tuberculosis were discovered, cases which 
in another year would have been 2,200 
sources of infection, or worse, for their 
first-grade classmates. 

Statistics cannot begin to tell the real 
story of Pancho or of Headstart. Pancho 
makes the Headstart program come alive, 
because Pancho is a real person, a young 
boy on his way to normal adulthood and 
meaningful citizenship. Headstart is a 
program for people, little people who 
have been disadvantaged culturally, edu- 
cationally, medically, nutritionally: 
This is a film that millions ‘of Amer- 
icans should see. Headstart officials are 
planning to make copies available later 
this spring, and congressional offices will 
be advised at that time how to arrange 
for showings of the film. 


FARMERS’ LOANS 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute, to revise and extend my. re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to a 
proposal made in the message sent to us 
by the President. ; 

This proposal would enable the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to make a loan 
to a farmer so that the farmer could 
turn his whole farm into a profitmaking 
recreation area. 

At the present time the law compels 
the farmer to continue farming when he 
borrows funds to develop a recreation 
area on his: farm. 

This has prevented thousands of farm- 
ers from developing income-produeing 
recreation sites. 

True, a man can add a fishpond, or a 
few campsites to his farm and make a 
little extra money from those enter- 
prises and continue to farm the rest of 
his property. 

But if he wants to become involved in 
the recreation business, in a substantial 
way, he simply does not have the time to 
continue farming. Providing recreation 
facilities for the public is a full-time job. 

Our Nation needs more recreation 
areas. 

There are thousands of ane whose 
farms are far better suited for hunting 
preserves, fishing, camping, and the like 
than for farming. 

Let us make it possible for these farm- 
ers to develop their property in the most 
productive way. 

The development of rural recreation 
areas! serves rural and urban people 
alike: 

The. sites ‘attract industrial develop- 
ant in rural areas and encourage people 
to remain in, or move to, our rural areas. 

In addition reereation areas offer ur- 
ban people a chance to get close to 
nature, get away from the smog, find a 
place where they can unwind from the 
tensions of urban living. 

We have made a good start in develop- 
ing rural recreation areas with funds 
provided through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. ; 

Within a short time there will be 1,000 
such areas either developed or under 90%; 
struction. 

Let us now move on to.make the pro- 
gram really effective. 

With our population. growing at its 
current rate, we need all the recreation 
space we can provide. 


CONTROL INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute; to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter, N 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
tightening of our economy and the in- 
creased demand for workers have brought 
to a new peak the importation of foreign 
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labor to this country and is creating 
serious problems. 

With this stepped-up immigration, the 
international employment agency has 
taken on a role of increasing importance 
and this role has been misplayed in such 
a way that our Government should thor- 
oughly examine this whole matter. Un- 
fortunately, responsible performance by 
these agencies has not accompanied their 
new activity. Doubtful practices of 
many ‘sorts and consequent injury to un- 
wary citizens are becoming common in 
this highly lucrative field of operation. 
In the area of domestic service, for ex- 
ample, agencies charge fat fees from 
both the alien and the prospective em- 
ployer but their selection process, their 
supervision, and their acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for their obligations too often 
do not correspond to the fees which they 
exact. 

This field of domestic service has been 
a particularly fertile ground for these 
international operators. With the in- 
creasing. shortage of native domestic 
help, the homemaker has frantically cast 
about for means of filling this critical 
need and therefore the glowing and 
optimistic representations of the inter- 
national employment agency have ap- 
peared to be the heaven-sent answer to 
her problem. Too frequently these 
hopes have been rudely dashed with con- 
sequent disillusionment, financial loss, 
and domestic disruption, and the agency 
which has collected its fees, has washed 
its hands of the whole matter and has 
maintained that its only responsibility 
is to deliver a body to the doorstep of a 
prospective employer. 

There is no legal control over the 
activities or standards of these inter- 
national agencies and, in my judgment, 
it is high time that qualifications and 
responsibility were set up in legal form 
to control these freewheeling operators. 
We should do in the international labor 
field what we have done here at home in 
the various States. 

The aching need of American house- 
wives and mothers of small children for 
home helpers has made them victims of 
the cynicism and arrogance of prospec- 
tive aliens who are using the present 
system as a cover for entering the United 
States where they promptly ditch the 
domestic employer and shift to the high 
paying and cushy jobs for which they 
originally came to this country but for 
which they could not have obtained a 
visa. Often these machinations involve 
misrepreseritation and fraud, and some 
cases in this area are presently headed 
for criminal action. However, the ma- 
jority escape censure or prosecution and 
their defiance of our statutes is rewarded 
by employment in a position for which 
they could not have obtained entry in 
the first place. ‘They thus flout the laws 
set up to protect our domestic workers. 
The agency is a substantial factor. 

Because this is a delicate field, how- 
ever, and touches on the point of invol- 
untary servitude and eompulsion to work, 
immigration authorities have been skit- 
tish about revoking’ a visa when once 
issued and have backed away from re- 
quiring aliens to fulfill the terms of their 
eontracts. Of course a lawsuit for dam- 
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ages is: possible) but performance and 
not compensation is what is desired. 

I believe that the innocent public is 
entitled to protection from ‘these un- 
scrupulous agencies, as well as these con- 
niving aliens, and I am today. introduc- 
ing a bill which seeks to set up standards 
and safeguards to help employers in the 
same way that stock market investors 
are protected by Securities and Exchange 
legislation. 

Under this bill, international employ- 
ment agencies are required to register 
with the Secretary of Labor and to ob- 
tain a certificate of registration from 
him. The Secretary of Labor must set 
up standards for such agencies and may 
withhold or withdraw any certificate. 
In addition, it is provided that the alien 
shall not become a permanent resident 
immediately but shall be given a certi- 
ficate of admission which may be con- 
verted to permanent residence after the 
expiration of 1 year, provided the. alien 
has reasonably complied with the terms 
of admission in the meantime. 

With the Secretary of Labor and the 
Immigration Service working together 
under clear standards with uniform ap- 
plication, it will be possible to cut down 
on the sharpies and the phonies and 
clear the way for the honest and the re- 
liable. In this manner a signal service 
will be performed for the housewives and 
other employers in the United States. 


OUR MOROCCAN ALLIES ._ 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection.’ 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it has re- 
eently been disclosed that the distin- 
guished ambassador of Morocco, Dr. 
Ahmed Laraki, will soon be departing 
for a new assignment. He will be missed 
in Washington, for during his tour of 
duty here he did much to strengthen the 
longstanding bonds of friendship be- 
tween our countries. 

Last month, I had the pleasure of 
meeting his majesty King Hassan II, 
when he was here in Washington, Ear- 
lier this month some of my colleagues 
recorded their congratulations to the 
King and the Moroccan people on the 
Moroccan national holiday known as the 
“Feast of the Throne,” which occurs on 
March 3 and which this year marked the 
sixth anniversary of King Hassan’s 
reign. 

I endorsed these congratulations then 
and am prompted to do so again now 
on learning of the important speech from 
the throne which his,majesty made on 
that oceasion. This annual report to the 
Moroccan nation is the equivalent of our 
state of the Union address. In it the 
King not only underlined the themes 
of peace, economic. development and 
democracy as his foremost aims for 
his country, but, in speaking of his re- 
cent visit to the United States, stressed 
the deep bonds of friendship uniting our 
two countries. 
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Iam sure I can speak for my colleagues 
in applauding the King’s renewed deter- 
mination to pursue goals which we share 
with Morocco and all free nations. I 

€ also: want to take this occasion 
to reciprocate the expression of friend- 
ship which his majesty so generously di- 
rected toward the American people. 

We remember, of course, that an illus- 
trious ancestor of King Hassan gave us 
support in the earliest days of our inde- 
pendence. We remember that American 
and Moroccan troops fought side by side 
in two world wars. We remember the 
warm welcome extended to us on Moroc- 
can soil during World War II by the 
King’s late father and the Moroccan 
people. We rejoice that today our two: 
countries are cooperating more closely 
than ever in the pursuit of peace, pros- 
perity, and the. democratic freedoms. 

This spirit of cooperation, working to- 
gether for matters of common interest 
has been the hallmark of Ambassador 
Laraki’s functions here in the United 
States. I salute the Ambassador for his 
dedicated ‘service to his country and to 
international understanding. As he 
leaves, we extend through him to King 
Hassan and to the Moroccan people our 
sincere best wishes for the bright future 
they deserve. 


SELLING ARMS TO SINGAPORE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I addressed the House on the 
question of selling the sophisticated M- 
16 automatic rifle or its civilian counter- 

part, the AR-15 to neutralist Singapore, 
3 95 American and Allied troops are 
obviously in grave need of them in Viet- 
nam. Consequently, the administration. 
has replied through the public press that 
“American units were not being denied 
the rifles.” 

However, in my own district in Louisi- 
ana, it was reported by the Shreveport 
Times— ~ 

Fort Polk's Third Training Brigade has 
become the first, Vietnam-oriented advanced 
infantry training unit to become fully 
equipped with the M-16 rifle. 


If the M=16 automatic rifle is the best 
weapon available for our troops in Viet- 
nam, why was the sale of its civilian 
counterpart approved by the administra- 
tion back in October, when there evi- 
dently were not enough of them avail- 
able to pproperty supply our training 
centers? If this is the most superior 
rifle, and if we are supplying military 
hardware to our allies fighting in Viet- 
nam, why do we sell nearly a month’s 
production to à neutralist nation? 
Following the shock and dismay voiced 
by Members of the Congress and by the 
Government of South Korea, the Penta- 
gon announced that Korean and South 
Vietnamese troops will get approxi- 
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mately 30,000 of the M-=16 rifles; when, 
the Pentagon did not say. 

- Increasingly, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cluding that the administration is being 
penny wise and pound foo in south- 
east Asia. To save the relatively few 
dollars the most modern automatic rifles 
would cost, are we costing America ‘the 
lives of our young men in Vietnam? 
When has America ever held material re- 
sources to be more important than hu- 
man resources? 

„Furthermore, according to the press, 
our military commander in Vietnam has 
said that he wanted every man under 
his command to have the new lightweight 
M-16 rifle. Is every fighting man in our 
forces in Vietnam armed with the M-16? 
This is a straight question, and I think 
the American people and the Congress 
deserve a straight answer. 

If only one of these civilian rifles sold 
to Singapore finds its devious way into 
the hands of the North Vietnamese or 
the Vietcong, then our boys fighting in 
Vietnam are betrayed, and I shall not 
become a party to that betrayal. I per- 
sonally resent the sale of such strategic 
weapons to Singapore or to any other 
neutralist nation, and I cannot let it pass 
without protesting in the strongest terms. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION WHICH 
OPPOSES A NEW YORK CITY TAX 
ON COMMUTERS 


Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
New York City should not impose any 
income tax upon persons who do not 
reside in the city but who commute there 
in order to work. 

This so-called commuter tax is mani- 
festly unjust to the thousands of com- 
muters who work in New York City, par- 
ticularly those who live in New Jersey 
and Connecticut. These commuters, 
since they are nonresidents, receive no 
benefits from such a tax. They cannot 
send their children to New York City 
schools. They cannot take advantage 
of health and welfare services. 

The facilities the commuters most 
use—the transportation facilities—are 
substandard. If the tax was used solely 
to improve the city’s commuter facilities, 
there might be some justification for the 
tax; but the money is not so designated. 
It is to be used to provide panie services 
for residents of New York City. ` 

New Jersey commuters are rightly out- 
raged at the imposition of this unjust 
tax. They already aid New York City 
fiscally’ by spending money in the city for 
lunches, shopping, entertainment and 
other items. Everything the commuter 
buys has a whopping 5 percent sales tax 
added to it. Now he is being further 
squeezed by an income tax which is piled 
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upon omer State, local, and Federal 
taxes. 

Is there no end to the financial bur- 
den that the salaried person must bear? 
Commuters are generally extremely pro- 
ductive and _ self-sufficient citizens. 
They are taxed to the hilt but usually 
require fewer public services than less 
affluent citizens. 

Manhattan would be a ghost town 
without being able to draw upon the 
highly educated and skilled body of 
workers who live outside the city limits. 
Yet the city is, in effect, penalizing these 
workers for bringing their skills and tal- 
ents to the city. 

It is unfortunate that New York City 
could think of no better way to solve its 
financial problems than levying this tax. 
It is unfortunate also that New York 
and other cities are resorting to such 
measures. Opposition to taxation with- 
out. representation is rooted deeply in 
our American heritage. Surely we 
should resist the uprooting of this cher- 
ished principle. 

Although the fiscal problems of New 
York ‘City and other cities certainly de- 
serve our concern, I suggest that a little 
municipal belt tightening may be in or- 
der. The New York Temporary Com- 
mission on City Finances found that the 
city provides some unusual and costly 
services and seek to maintain unusually 
high service standards in some areas. 
New York spent nearly $7.50 per capita 
on higher education in 1963-64, while 
other local governments spent less than 
$2.50 per capita on this function. New 
York provides 40 percent of the hos- 
pital beds in the city compared to 20 
percent in most communities. Pensions 
and other fringe benefits for city em- 
ployees tend to be higher in New York 
than elsewhere. Furthermore, the per- 
centage of direct participation by the 
city government in pension programs is 
higher than in other places. Local em- 
ployee pensions usually tend to be a 
State responsibility. These are some of 
the reasons why governmental services 
are high in New York City. 

Municipal services must constantly be 
reevaluated in order to determine not 
only if they are necessary but if they 
are being properly managed. Federal 
grants-in-aid, which the local citizen is 
financing through his Federal income 
tax, should also be utilized to augment 
meager municipal coffers. 

The fiscal problems of the cities must 
be solved through an exploration of all 
facets involved. They cannot be solved 
through a continuing escalation of the 
tax burdens placed upon the shoulders of 
a certain segment of the working popula- 
tion. The commuters are rebelling 
against these unjust burdens, and they 
are justified in their rebellion. 

I hope that.the other Members of the 
House will join with me in opposing this 
new form of taxation without»represen- 
tation. 


WILL PRESIDENT USE THE MILI- 
TARY TO SEAT POWELL? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there, 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? Re T 

There wasno objection. - : 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, while 
driving to the Capitol this morning, I 
heard a newscaster, reporting on the pos- 
sible turn of events should the Court hold 
that Adam Clayton Powell is entitled to 
and must be seated in this body. Among 
other speculations, I was shocked to hear 
the reporter say it had been suggested 
that the President might be called upon 
to make use of the military to enforce 
such an order. This was based on the 
fact that the military had been used by 
the Chief Executive to enforce a or- 
ders of the Court. 

Mr. Speaker, now I have heard’ every- 
thing. In a way this report does not 
surprise me, shocking though it is. Dur- 
ing my service in this body I have seen 
the Congress give up its constitutional 
position of equality with the executive 
atid judicial branches of our Govern- 
ment. I have seen it recoil and with- 
draw in the presence of the executive 
and run over by the judicial. Asa result, 
I have seen it lose its position of equality, 
respect, and standing with the people of 
our country. 

A year or so ago when the politically 
minded gentlemen across the street who 
wear the black robes stepped out of their 
domain and unconstitutionally assumed 
responsibility for the judiciary to lay out 
the boundaries of our respective congres- 
sional districts, I was terribly shocked, 
upset, and concerned, But Mr. Speaker, 
I was more disturbed when the House 
sat supinely by and failed to tell the 
High Court to just plain step to. 

I have observed other instances; Mr: 
Speaker, when the Congress has miser- 
ably failed to stand up for and retain its 
position of equality along with the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches. No won- 
der our position is now so low with the 
people of this great land as is revealed 
by various polls from time to time. Why; 
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the polls to learn where we stand. Our 
mail refiects as much day in and day out: 
So often our constituents inquire just 
when the Congress is going to stand 
firmly on its own legs and resume its po- 
sition of equality with the executive and 
judicial branches. 

I do not know the source of the specu- 
lation that the President might make use 
of the military to seat Powell if the Court 
should attempt to tell the House to do 
so. But I know one thing, Mr. Speaker, 
when considered in the light. of the re- 
coiling record of the Congress in recent 
years, I am not surprised that someone 
has so speculated. 

I feel confident the President would 
not attempt to so use the military. He 
has already announced that the Powell 
matter was one for the House to decide, 
and he was so right. It is not for me to 
suggest what statements the President 
should or should not issue; but it just 
might be well that he restate his position 
and put to rest this crazy speculation that 
he might intervene and make use of the 
military in this matter. Maybe the nine 
men across the street will be listening, 
although at times they make as if they 
are terribly deaf, 
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REPRESENTATIVE “ ROONEY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA STRONGLY EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
CALL TO RESTORE THE 17-PER- 
CENT INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 
AND ACCELERATED DEPRECIA- 
TION FOR BUILDINGS 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks; and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to.the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to express my strong endorsement for 
President Johnson’s call of last week to 
restore the 7-percent investment tax 
credit, as well as the use of accelerated 
depreciation for buildings. 


I firmly believe this action is vital to 


stimulate continued industrial growth, 
and to maintain the strong economy 
which has been indicative of the admin- 
istration, of Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. Despite the great scare cam- 
paign which was waged last fall, we 
have seen our Nation's economy recover 
its strength with relatively little dis- 
comfort. 

Construction, once more is surging. 
Interest rates are dropping. Tight 
credit has eased. And in my own dis- 
trict—the 15th of Pennsylvania —every 
indicator points to a construction boom 
for many months to come. 


Although T did support some of the 
actions taken by Congress last fall to 


bolster the economy, I could not, in good 
conscience, endorse the suspension of the 
investment tax credit. But I certainly 
can and do endorse its restoration. 

Hopefully, in restoring this credit, the 
Congress will see fit to make the restora- 
tion effective retroactive to the day the 
credit was suspended—October 10, 1966. 


There are some very compelling reasons 


why this should be done, and I believe 
Mr. Edmund F. Martin, chairman of the 
board of Bethlehem Steel Corp., has 
clearly and logically outlined these rea- 
sons in a letter to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Chairman Mutts, of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
Mr. Speaker, I respectfully include a 
cop of Mr. Martin's letter in the RECORD: 
_ BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP., 
Bethlehem, Pa., ore 10, 1967. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MILLS: I heartily endorse 
the President’s recommendation that the 
investment tax credit and the use of ac- 
éelerated depreciation for buildings be re- 
stored. I hope that your Committee and 
the Congress: will promptly take favorable 
action on the matter. 

I wish to urge strongly that the restora- 
tion of the credit and the accelerated de- 
preciation provided for in HR 6950 be ef- 
fective as of October 10, 1966, the date on 
which the suspension started, rather than 
on March 9, 1967, as now provided in the 
bill. I do not know of any other way of 
avoiding the complexity of administering the 
suspension statute and of achieving equal- 
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ity of treatment between taxpayers who 
have been carrying on projects during the 
suspension period because they were eco- 
nomically” committed to do so and tax- 
payers who have been carrying on projects 
pursuant to a commitment which qualifies 


them for a specific exception from the sus- 


pension statute. 

My proposal is appropriate, I think, be- 
cause, as President Johnson has stated; the 
temporary suspension legislation (P.L. 89- 
800) “has already effectively done the job“ 
and no important Federal revenue should 
be lost if my proposal were adopted. 

In view of those facts, it would, it seems 
to me, be most unfortunate if the suspen- 
sion were left in effeet for only five months. 
The tremendous expenditure of time and 
effort by taxpayers and by the officials and 
staff of the Treasury Department that; would 
be required in the administration of the, 
suspension statute could, I submit, be bet- 
ter employed elsewhere. 

The exceptions in the suspension statute 
relating to binding contracts, beginning of 
construction, parts and components on hand, 
equipped buildings, plant facilities, etc., are 
susceptible to endless arguments between 
taxpayers and the Internal Revenue Serviee 
on audit. The statute, is difficult to, apply 
and both large and small companies will] have 
onerous recordkeeping requirements and 
will face difficult problems in satisfying In- 
ternal Revenue Agents as to their right to 
an exception» Meeting the problem of ade- 
quate proof may be almost impossible in 
the case of the smaller company with limit- 
ed tax and accounting advice. In the case 
of the larger company, the resolution of 
problems will keep their accountants and 
lawyers busy for years to come. 

It seems probable to me that the ‘Treasury 
and the Internal Revenue Service must be 
equally concerned by the likelihood of pro- 
tracted controversy with taxpayers before 
the problems posed by the suspension statute 
can be resolved. The entire matter is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that portions 
of the statute expressly require implemen- 
tation by Treasury regulations, and the 
statute poses difficult interpretative prob- 
lems which will require treatment in the 
regulations. Regulations have not yet been 
issued, and many taxpayers will have to file 
their income tax returns for 1966 er 
the benefit of regulations. 

At the time the bill suspending the in- 
vestment tax credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation for buildings was being considered 
by the Congress last fall, it was recognized 
that taxpayers “committed” to proceed with 
& project should be exempt from the suspen- 
sion. The problem was how to determine 
when a taxpayer was committed. The de- 
cision was made that a commitment would 
have to be evidenced either by a legal con- 
tract with a third party or by action by 
the taxpayer which physically evidenced the 
commitment—the actual start of construc- 
tion or the actual acquisition of a significant 
portion of an entire project. 

Many taxpayers in steel and other indus- 
tries argued unsuccessfully that they were 
“economically” committed to carry on cer- 
tain projects and should be exempt from 
the suspension of the credit even though 
their commitment did not meet any legal or 
physical tests. It is my definite impression 
that the rejection of the argument by the 
Treasury and the Congress was greatly in- 
fluenced by the belief that it would be dif- 
ficult to prove whether or not a taxpayer 
really intended- to go ahead with a project 
to which he was merely “economically” com- 
mitted. 

At the time the suspension statute was 
enacted, Bethlehem was “economically”, and 
to some extent contractually, committed to 
proceed with installing basic steelmaking 
facilities at its Burns Harbor Plant in In- 
diana. The plans for doing so had been 
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made some time ‘prior to October 10, 1966, 
and grading work and work on the harbor 
on Lake had begun but construe- 
tion of production facilities had not started 
and the placement of orders for such facili- 
ties had barely begun. The basic steel- 
making facilities involved a five-year pro- 
gram to provide a battery of coke ovens, a 
blast furnace, two basic oxygen furnaces, a 
slabbing mill and a bar mill and other addi- 
tional finishing facilities. These facilities 
were the final steps in the development of 
a new, integrated steel plant designed to 
produce steel products at the lowest com- 
petitive costs. At the time the suspension 
was- enacted, the Burns Harbor Plant had, 
and still has, only certain steel finishing 
facilities supplied by rail with semi-finished 
steel from other basic steelmaking facilities 
of Bethlehem. 

The objective of the program adopted by 
Bethlehem prior to October 10, 1966, and to 
which it was then “economically” com- 
mitted, was and is to have basic steelmaking 
facilities in operation at Burns Harbor by 
1969-1970. That objective was set in view 
of market and other considerations and in 
light of the fact that the Burns Waterway 
Harbor on which the State of Indiana com- 
menced work in July, 1966, will be ready 
for use by Bethlehem and others about 1969: 

~ Ih order to meet the 1969-1970 completion 
date for the Burns Harbor steelmaking: Ta- 
cilities, Bethlehem has been required to 
place orders since October 10, 1966, for de- 
livery in the period 1968 through 1970 of 
various component parts ot the basic steel- 
making facilities, notwithstanding that. by 
delaying such orders until 1968 the equ 
ment to be delivered in 1968-1970 would 
have qualified for the credit. The long lead 
times involved in securing the equipment 
(in many cases preparation. of engineering 
drawings takes 8-12 months)“ made this ac- 
tion’ necessary. 

Bethlehem and other taxpayers who have 
been required to go ahead with long-range 
expansion plans during the five-month 
period during which the suspension would 
be in effect under HR 6950 certainly haye 
proved their “commitment” on October 10, 
1966, to proceed with a project to the same 
extent as taxpayers who have gone ahead 
with their plans and had actually begun 
physical construction or placed binding con- 
tracts on October 10, 1966, Equality of treat- 
ment of all taxpayers similarly situated is a 
desirable objective of any tax law and I re- 
spectfully urge that in order to achieve this 
equality of treatment, as well as to avoid 
the unproductive administrative complexi- 
ties to which I have referred, the effective 
date of the restoration of the investment tax 
credit and of the accelerated, depreciation 
for buildings should be October 10, 1966, the 
effective date of the suspension act (P.L. 89- 
800). 

Very truly yours, 
EDMUND F. MARTIN, 
Chairman. 


ROBERT LEKACHMAN VIEWS THE 
GREAT SOCIETY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks. at 
this point in the RECORD and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the een 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN; Mr. Speaker, Prof. Rob= 
ert Lekachman, chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department of the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Stony Brook, and 
author of The Age of Keynes,“ recently 
commented upon the successes and fail- 
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ures of the Great Society in the January 
1967 edition of Commentary magazine. 
He wrote a provocative article which 
indicates how far we have to go in order 
to establish a truly great society. 

I include Professor Lekachman’s anal- 
ysis at this point in the RECORD. 


DeaTH or A SLOGAN—THE GREAT SOCIETY, 
1967 


(By Robert Lekachman) 


(Nore.—Robert Lekachman’s most recent 
book is The Age of Keynes, published last 
June by Random House. Mr. Lekachman, a 
frequent contributor, is chairman of the 
economics department of the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Stony Brook.) 

A viable political consensus rests upon an 
expectation of benefits by all members of the 
coalition. Any actual payoff, of course, gives 
rather more reward to some than to others, 
but in spite of their inevitable inequities, 
consensual arrangements often persist, since 
those whose share is scantiest either assent 
to the larger share of others, feel powerless 
to improve their relative situation, or sense 
that any alternative feasible political com- 
mitment would be still less advantageous. 
There is also a final requirement for a con- 
tinuing consensus: those who profit the 
Most must be willing to grant at least some- 
thing to their partners. 

Even before the dramatic Republican re- 
surgence in November, it was evident that 
Lyndon Johnson’s odd coalition of big busi- 
nessmen, trade unions, liberal intellectuals, 
white ethnic minorities, and Negroes had 
begun to disintegrate. What had previously 
held these strangely assorted groups together 
was the common belief that progress was 
being made simultaneously toward all their 
disparate goals. Some of the sturdiest de- 
fenders of the new faith were to be found, 
for instance, in the business community, 
whose more enlightened members had at 
length perceived that the kind of éco- 
nomic expansion generated by conservative, 
Keynesian-style fiscal policy could really 
lengthen business booms, increase profits, 
and even improve the prestige of American 
business at home and abroad. Slow to learn, 
these business leaders ultimately embraced 
the New Economics of tax reduction with the 
enthusiasm of converts—even when such re- 
duction flagrantly violated older budget- 
balancing taboos; (That the New Economics 
also altered income distribution in the di- 
rection’ of the propertied classes was more 
easily forgiven.) 

The trade unions did conspicuously less 
well with the Johnsonian consensus. 
Throughout the six-year upsurge, the real in- 
comes of factory workers lagged far behind 
the improvements in profits signalized by the 
reports on earnings for each quarter. Worse 
still, the President failed to deliver on such 
key legislative pledges as the repeal of Sec- 
tion 14(b) of Taft-Hartley and the enact- 
ment of federal standards for state unem- 
ployment compensation programs. Adding 
insult to these injuries, Mr. Johnson irri- 
tated good trade unlonists by his reiterated 
endorsement of the bruised wage-price 
guideposts. Since labor had no place to go, 
union leaders took what comfort they could 
from the decline in unemployment, gratify- 
ing quantities of overtime, and the realiza- 
tion that the President’s bark was consider- 
ably more fearsome than his bite. In the 
summer of 1966, airline workers and General 
Electric employees revised the 3.2 per cent 
guideposts upward. Their 5 per cent settle- 

-ments have been tacitly accepted by the 
President and his advisers as the new. cell- 
ing on contract gains. 

There was probably never a time when Jib- 
‘eral intellectuals precisely admired Lyndon 
Johnson, although the more politically in- 
volved. like J. K. Galbraith and Walter Hel- 
ler, took some pains: to maintain a public 
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manner of respectful comment upon, rather 
than open criticism of, the administration’s 
economic and foreign misadventures. The 
glamor of the Kennedy style and the Ken- 
nedy court—no doubt exaggerated in length- 
ening retrospect—was in itself sufficient to 
delay any easy transference of personal al- 
legiances; Texas hyperbole will never ring 
pleasantly in ears accustomed to New Eng- 
land understatement. All the same, so long 
as the President proposed, and Congress ac- 
commodatingly enacted, a flood of education, 
medical, anti-poverty, and regional-develop- 
ment programs, even carping intellectuals 
could not entirely withhold the credit that 
was the due to the Texas prestidigitator. 

As for Negroes and their leaders, to their 
astonishment they found themselves living 

with the most militant advocate of civil 
rights ever to occupy the Presidential office. 
In 1964 and 1965, two major civil-rights acts 
promised at last to commit the national gov- 
ernment to voting rights, effective integra- 
tion of schools, and fair employment prac- 
tices. For a while, Martin Luther King was 
as welcome in the White House as he was in 
Stockholm, where he received his Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

It is of some historical interest to identify 
the favorable circumstances which conspired 
to release this surge of Presidential and con- 
gressional activity. To begin with; some im- 
portant measures were already far advanced 
m the legislative «pipeline at the time of 
President Kennedy’s assassination. In all 
probability, the tax cut and the first civil- 
rights measure would have become law early 
in 1964 even if Mr. Kennedy had lived. The 
issue of general aid to education dates back 
to church-state and federal-local wrangles 
during the Eisenhower years, and Medicare’s 
legislative history can be traced back at the 
least to the Truman administration. Even 
the War on Poverty, billed as the first orig- 
inal Johnson program, had been prepared in 
the Kennedy Council of Economic Advisers 
and the Kennedy Department of Labor. All 
this is a way of saying that the first session 
of the,89th Congress looked so impressive, for 
precisely, the same reason that a hill in Kan- 
sas looms like a mountain: the surrounding 
terrain was exceedingly flat. 

To be sure, even these moderate achieve- 
ments required for their completion the as- 
sistance of Barry Goldwater. His inept cam- 
paign presented Mr. Johnson with the first 
liberal Congress in a generation and quite 
possibly the last one for another period of 
similar length. Nor would the President 
have been able to push his program through 
Congress were it not for the general climate 
of prosperity. Between 1960 and 1965, this 
prosperity—which bestowed its greatest bene- 
fits on proprietors, businessmen, and the pro- 
fessional classes—and the policies of two 
Democratic Presidents cooperated to raise 
corporate profits 52 per cent before taxes 
and 67 per cent after taxes, Dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders rose no less than 43 
per cent. By contrast, the take-home pay of 
factory, workers increased only 21 per cent, 
or in real terms, 13 per cent. The fact is 
that at present levels of Gross National Prod- 
uct, taxes are running $20 billion lower at 
the federal level than they were before pas- 
sage of the Kennedy-Johnson tax measure in 
February 1964.. The appropriate contrast 
here is with the total cost of the welfare 
measures enacted in the last three years. 
These are budgeted at. $6.2 billion for the 
current fiscal year, less than a third of the 
tax slashes. Medicare—not included in this 
computation—is, financed by highly regres- 
sive social-security taxes, the heaviest bur- 
dens of which fall upon the neediest prospec- 
tive recipients of assistance. 

As it stands, this comparison is striking 
evidence of just how much Americans have 

preferred private disposable income to social 
improvements. Indeed. this preference is 
even more striking than the erude figures 
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might imply, particularly if one takes into 
consideration those whom the tax and wel- 
fare measures were meant to assist. No 
doubt a trifling percentage of the tax-cuts 
improved the situation of the poor, but it is 
most certain that the bulk of the “welfare” 
expenditures flowed to the middle and upper 
income classes in the form of subsidies to 
college dormitories, libraries and laboratories, 
scholarships and fellowships, and relief from 
a portion of the local tax burdens imposed 
by the support of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In a period of economic ex- 
pansion, the managers of the Great Society 
found themselves able to finance generous 
tax reductions and modest increases in social 
spending out of large annual increases in na- 
tional output. 

This political idyll ended because it proved 
impossible to accommodate both Vietnam 
and the race issue within the terms of John- 
sonian consensus. 

m 


As 1966 began, the President was faced with 
some ‘unpleasant economic facts. Com- 
pleting an unprecedented fifth consecutive 
year of business expansion, the country at 
length gave signs of incipient inflation. The 
continuing investment boom was being stim- 
ulated by generous tax concessions. Con- 
sumers were spending with nearly equal en- 
thusiasm. And above all, there was escala- 
tion in Vietnam, Like everything else about 
the war in Vietnam, its costs are obscure, It 
is possible that at the start ot 1966 they were 
running at about $1-1.5 billion per month. 
It is likely that at year’s end they had risen 
to $2-2.5 billion each month. Yet even if we 
take the highest of these figures, our ex- 
penditures in Vietnam still add up to less 
than 3 per cent of Gross National Product. 
Moreover, total defense spending in 1966 
turned out to be a mere 8.2 per cent of GNP, 
less than 1 per cent higher than the mid- 
1965 figure. A Council of Economic Advisers 
possessed of this information, assured by the 
Department of Defense that the Vietnam 
war would be liquidated by June 30, 1967, 
faced by a 4 per cent rate of unemployment 
(still high by European comparisons), and 
briefed by a President openly uneager to in- 
crease taxes, might well conclude that no tax 
hikes were essential. 

Such arguments perhaps seemed plausible 
last January; by the end of 1966, they had 
lost. all credibility. Prices had indeed be- 
stirred themselves, doubling their general 
rate of advance and ascending still more 
rapidly in the politically sensitive food sec- 
tor. One response—originating in Denver 
and then spreading East and West—was the 
militant supermarket boycotts organized 1 7 
discontented housewives. In Vietnam, the 
military spoke amiably of a need for 600,000 
or 700,000 men, presumably for purposes 
other than those of witnessing North Viet- 
nam's signature to a June 30, 1967 treaty of 
peace and amity. Moreover, defense spend- 
ing was taking on a critical significance far 
beyond that, indicated by simple numbers 
and percentages. Thus, in the third quar- 
ter of 1966, a rise of $4.2 billion in defense 
spending amounted to nearly one-third the 
total increase in GNP. For the year as a 
whole, defense productivity probably ap- 
proximated 25 per cent of the rise in durable 
goods shipped and 29 per cent of the in- 
creases in capital investment. In the last 
twelve months, the armed forces have in- 
ducted 40 per cent of the total increase in 
the labor force. What counts in an expan- 
sion is the source of new gains. These gains 
are more and more substantially traceable 
to Vietnam. 

It is possible that the President did not 
himself foresee the scale of Vietnam expendi- 
tures. Conceivably, he ‘hoped that the 
peace offensive in the spring would result, 
if not in a truce, at least in de-escalation. 
But certainly he would not have pia en 
the suggestion that taxes he raised. Indeed, 
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almost any purely fiscal response would have 
endangered his consensus: tax increases 
large enough to be effective would inevitably 
displease prosperous corporations and indi- 
viduals. Practitioners of the New Economics 
might argue to their heart’s content that the 
tax cuts of 1964 and 1965, far from being 
intended ‘as favors to the unneedy, were de- 
signed as technical devices to stimulate a 
lagging economy; but while they might con- 
vince themselves and their students, the 
economists were unlikely to persuade the 
ordinary citizen, who had comfortably ad- 
justed to lower taxes, that now was the time 


to surrender his privileges. Any President 


contemplating higher taxes could scarcely 
remain unmindful of the electoral fate of 
those governors who had raised taxes within 
their own constituencies. True, the elec- 
torate could not retaliate against Mr. John- 
son until 1968, but it could certainly deci- 
mate the Democratic congressional majority. 

The fiscal alternative to higher taxes is re- 
duced public spending, but this too is easier 
stated than achieved. The fact is that the 
bulk of public spending at the federal level is 
set by the requirements of defense and for- 
eign policy, interest service of the national 
debt, or the needs ot politically potent client 
groups—veterans, farmers, shipowners, and 

n. whose re-election may hinge 
on the construction of new post offices, 
bridges, harbors, and the like. After these 
needs have been met, precious little money 
remains for all the other programs of social 
spending. Yet social spending is just about 
the only convenient candidate for reduction 
which still remains, Programs in this sphere 
are the newest and the least protected by 
bureaucratic and congressional interest. 
Some portion of the funds disbursed assist 
social and economic groups whose influence 
is slight and whose turnout in elections is 
small. Even so, it is still far from easy to save 
money. The education programs are dear to 
the hearts of the middle classes. The poverty 
programs are the pride and joy of liberal in- 
tellectuals and the civil-rights establishment. 
Their sacrifice could not have been painless 
to that side of Lyndon Johnson which takes 
populist pleasure in social improvement, 

Even a less expert politician than the 
President would have sought to blur the is- 
sues. - Mr. Johnson’s actual budget repre- 
sented an attempt to temper the financial 
trend by restricting the expected growth 
of poverty, education, and housing programs, 
and by making a series of cuts in more es- 
tablished activities. The Presidential strate- 
gy emerged clearly in the course of the testi- 
mony offered by the Budget Director, Dr. 
Charles Schultze, to the House Committee 
‘on Appropriations last January. At the re- 
quest of the Committee Chairman, Congress- 
man Mahon, Dr. Schultze set forth an ex- 
tensive list of budget reductions. It is a po- 
litically illuminating list, worth the trouble 
of excavation and reproduction:* 

“(1) Grants for schools in federal impacted 
areas: NOA (New Obligational Authority) 
down from $397 million for 1966 to $206 mil- 
lion for 1967. 

2) Grants to land-grant colleges: NOA 
down from $12 million for 1966 to none for 
1967. 

“(3) Grants for airports: NOA down from 
$75 million in 1966 to $50 million for 1967. 

“(4) REA telephone loan program level in 
1967 reduced to $85 million from $101 million 
in 1966. . 

“(5) School lunch program: NOA down 
from $202 million for 1966 to $183 million 
for 1967. 

“(6) Special milk program: NOA down 
from $103 million for 1966 to $21 million 
for 1967. į i 

“(7) New construction starts: 
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* Hearings before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House ‘of Representatives, 89th 
Congress, Second Session, p. 65. 


“(a) Watershed protection: 80 new con- 
struction starts in 1966, 35 in 1967. 

“(b) Corps of Engineers: 66 new construc- 
tion starts in 1966 (41 proposed, 25 added 
by Congress), 25 in 1967. 

“(c) Bureau of Reclamation: 12 new con- 
struction starts in 1966 (10 proposed, 2 added 
by Congress), 4 in 1967. 

(8) Agricultural research cutbacks: 
Grants to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are being reduced by $8.5 million for 
research and $2 million for facilities. Cer- 
tain pest control and disease programs are 
being curtailed or eliminated. Research 
facilities are being closed or cutbacks under- 
taken in 69 locations. 

“(9) Ship construction subsidies: NOA 
down from $132 million in 1966 to $85 mil- 
lion for 1967. 

“(10) Economic development facilities 
grants: NOA is down from $203 million in 
1966 to $175 million for 1967. 

“(11) FNMA (Federal National Mortgage 
Authority): No new ‘commitments are 
planned to purchase single-family mort- 
gages in urban renewal and armed services 
housing p: nditures down by 
$47 million in 1967, 

“(12) NASA research and development: 
NOA down from $4,503 million for 1966 to 
$4,247 million for 1967. 

“(13) AEC: i 

“(a) Weapons program: Operating costs 
are down $53 million to $639 million in 1967. 

“(b) Experimental gas-cooled reactor is 

terminated ns 


“(c) Medium power reactor experiment is 
being terminated. 

„d) Project Rover: Operating funds are 
down from $84 million in 1966 to $78 mil- 
lion in 1967. 

“(14) VA hospital and domiciliary facilities 
construction: NOA is down from $91 million 
for 1966 to $52 million for 1967. 

(15) Military construction and family 
housing: Expenditures are down by $325 mil- 
lion ‘in 1967 because of deferral of projects 
not vital to the military effort in Vietnam.” 

One noteworthy element of this shopping- 


“list was the inclusion of a number of cuts in 


programs venerated by many congressmen. 
These included grants for schools in the fed- 
erally impacted areas, the school lunch pro- 
gram and the special milk program, as well 
as the porkbarrel items lumped together as 
New Construction Starts. More than one 
congressman suspected the President of hav- 
ing cunningly included these economies 
rather more to enhance his own reputation 
for fiscal prudence than because he gen- 
uinely anticipated that Congress would allow 
the slashes to pass unchallenged. At any 
rate, the official administration line became 
clear when Dr. Schultze informed the Com- 
mittee that the Bureau of the Budget and 
the President had between them shaved $9 
billion off the amounts requested by the 
civilian agencies of the national govern- 
ment. The President ‘was simply enacting 
another episode in the ongoing competition 
between Presidents and Congress to see which 
one can cut public spending the more de- 
¢cisively. Altogether, it was a poor atmos- 
phere for the flowering of Great Society pro- 
grams, especially the more controversial 
novelties like job camps, rent supplements, 
and assaults upon urban ghettos. 

One supposes, nevertheless, that the out- 
come could have been still worse. Congress 
extended the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act until 1968, authorized $6.2 billion 
for fiscal 1967 and fiscal 1968, and, inciden- 
tally, substantially expanded the President’s 
request for assistance to the impacted areas. 
If anything, Congress was still more en- 
thusiastic in its devotion to higher educa- 
tion, It added a billion dollars to the ad- 
ministration’s National Defense Education 
Act proposal, approved a student loan pro- 
gram which Mr. Johnson had sought to elim- 
inate, and continued NDEA pretty much in 
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its present form. Slightly older legislation 
of promise, such as the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act—enacted during the Ken- 
nedy administration—was expanded and ade- 
quately funded. 

Also on the credit side, Congress approved 
several regulatory measures which, although 
rather mild; have at least established, the 
principle of federal responsibility and may 
some day, in a happier legislative climate, 
serve as useful precedents for genuinely ef- 
fective regulation. Aided immeasurably by 
the stupidity of the automobile industry, 
which first denied any responsibility for the 
safety of its products and then set detectives 
on the trail of Ralph Nader, Congress ac- 
-tually strengthened the weak, discretionary 
measure that the administration had advo- 
cated and passed a statute requiring the 
Secretary of Commerce to draw up manda- 
tory safety standards for all new motor ve- 
hicles by January 31, 1967 and to improve 
them twelve months later. Congress in- 
creased funds for checking water pollution 
to $3.6 billion over the next five years, and 
slightly liberalized the grant formulae in 
favor of the cities. Truth in Pa 
Senator Hart's administration-backed bill— 
fared less well. The bill sought clear and 
accurate labeling of packages, elimination of 
deceptive practices, and mandatory stand- 
ards of weights and measures. Congress, re- 
sponsive to the delicate, attentions of food 
processing and supermarket lobbyists, gutted 
the labeling and the weights-and-measures 
provisions and authorized. the Secretary of 
Commerce—at no time a militant defender 
of the consumer interest—only to seek vol- 
untary weight and size standards. Although 
Senator Hart courageously professed himself 
pleased with the new law, few outsiders 
(least of all members of the food industry) 
were able to see wherein lay the source of 
his pleasure, 

In short, if the 89th Congress took pains 
to avoid giving serious offense to any major 
industry, it did write some legislation which 
is susceptible of future expansion. That is 
the best that can be said of this Congress. 
Its real failures were in the sphere of imagi- 
nation and innovation, 
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Despite the inexorable escalation of the 
Vietnam war, it is possible that Congress 
might have broken some genuinely new 
ground in 1966, had it not been for one 
thing: the race issue. In this regard, the No- 
vember elections merely registered what lib- 
eral and moderate politicians had sensed 
much earlier. In retrospect, it seems de- 
pressingly obvious that middle-class white 
society was willing to support Negro aspira- 
tions just so long as they were gradualist, 
peaceful, and directly imitative of white, 
middle-class models. All it took was a few 
riots, some signs of dissatisfaction with white 
styles of life, and a slight indication of “over- 
reaching” for the white community to react 
in fear, rage, and thwarted righteousness. 
When a Pat Brown in California retreats from 


yan open-occupancy measure (and loses the 


governorship all the same), when a decent, 
liberal congressman like Seymour Halpern 
opposes New York’s civilian review board, 
when a primitive like Lester Maddox can 
defeat an Ellis Arnall, and when a Lurleen 
Wallace becomes the governor of a sovereign 
state, then clearly the uneasy, tentative, 
frightened white acceptance of civil-rights 
legislation ‘and of genuine improvement in 
the Negro situation has broken down—rather 
more spectacularly in the morally superior“ 
North than in the benighted South. 

' This mood of retreat had predictable ef- 
fects’ upon the congressional agenda. Al- 
though it did not imperil education measures 
whose benefits were spread widely through- 
‘out society, the racial issue was responsible 
for such unedifying diversions ‘as the harry- 
ing of Henry Howe, the new Commissioner 
of Education, for the sole reason that he took 
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seriously the desegregation guidelines which 
in fact only reflected the intent of Congress 
at the time the education bills had been 
and which, for that matter, followed 
the practically prehistoric directive of Brown 
vs. Board of Education. Again, although the 
new mood did not interfere with the funding 
‘of médical research projects so treasured by 
elderly congressmen, Congress did its best to 
soften the enforcement of desegregation in 
hospitals. One episode in particular was 
symbolic. Of the many responsibilities 
lodged in the office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, one entails the super- 
vision of integration in federally assisted hos- 
pitals. The Department’s current regulation 
“allows persons to be placed in segregated 
rooms upon certification by their physician 
that it would be detrimental to the person’s 
physical or mental health to require place- 
ment in integrated quarters.” Presumably, 
this provision protects the lives of violent 
segregationists hospitalized with heart ail- 
ments. At the same time, however, HEW 
checked regularly to ascertain whether in fact 
the certification ‘procedure was being used 
to mask patterns of consistent. segregation. 
If the Department's investigators found such 
patterns, then the Secretary might actually 
_withhold federal funds, pending assurance of 
‘compliance. In the last Senator 
Stennis all but got his colleagues to prohibit 
HEW from imposing “any requirement of âc- 
countability“ on hospitals or medical facili- 
ties once certification had been made. HEW 
was to be prohibited from penetrating be- 
Nes the appearances to the realities. The 
segregationists did not win this battle out- 
right, but they did impose a certain caution 
upon public officials responsible for health 
and education programs. 

The white backlash had its largest impact 
upon the poverty program and the new hous- 
ing proposals, As far as the poverty program 
is concerned, the figures tell a tale all by 
themselves. The President initially re- 
quested $1.75 billion, much less than the 
program's administrators. and clients had 
hoped for. actually appropriated 
$1.6 billlon—a 10 per cent cut in a new pro- 
gram which normally would have received 
very substantial increments, particularly for 
such successful programs as Head Start. 


Congress wrote into the law. 
of these. e was to prevent Sargent 
Shriver shifting funds among programs; 
the specific targets were the community-ac- 
tion and job- programs—the most 
controversial and yet the most promising in- 
novations in OEO’s history. 

As of now, the future of OEO seems very 
much up in the air. The old-line agencies 
which from the first viewed it hungrily now 
seem ready to gobble up the dismembered 
fragments. Legal services to the poor may 
migrate to Justice; Head Start to Health, 
Education and Welfare; the Job Corps to the 
Labor Department; and so. The prospect 
contains a moral: in an era of backlash, the 
War on Poverty looks suspiciously like a 
Negro-aid program, and is therefore ripe for 
destruction, 

Two new departures in housing bills have 
also been suspected of giving excessive aid to 
urban Negro populations. The rent-supple- 
ment program received a ludicrous $12 million 
and may expire this coming year. As for the 
Demonstration Cities program, it very nearly 
perished before its legislative birth, but it 
just. possibly may turn out—if it, too, is not 
starved to death in the new session—to have 
been the most important act of the 89th 
Congress. As is obvious to everyone by now, 
the most frequent effect of urban renewal 
has been to destroy housing accommodation 
for the poor while providing Inadequate sub- 
stitute housing. Also, urban renewal has 
visited upon New York such monstrosities 
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as Robert Moses’s Coliseum. It has not even 
so much as nibbled at the central problem of 
urban ghettos in New York and other major 
Northern cities., As the fate of New York’s 
clyilian-dominated police review board and 
the outcome of the Douglas-Percy, High- 
Kirk, and Reagan-Brown races demonstrate, 
there is probably a large white-middle-class 
majority Which opposes ‘any substantial 
Negro breakout from these ghettos, Hence, 
it is hardly astonishing that the Demonstra- 
tion Cities program survived Congress only 
after the bill’s language was altered to make 
certain that the measure would not be used 
to promote housing integration. Fears of 
this sort explain why Congress reduced what 
was originally a $2.3 billion authorization for 
a five-year period to a $1.2 billion authoriza- 
tion for a two-year period, and why a mere 
$11 million was appropriated for planning 
purposes. What will come of Demonstration 
Cities depends upon the shape of urban pol- 
itics over the next three or four years. Just 
conceivably, President Johnson may be right, 
and the new approach may promise the 
“rebirth of urban America.” If, however, the 
Act is distorted into familiar porkbarrel 
shape, it may come much closer to Senator 
Dirksen's amiable judgment that “it has all 
the prospects . of becoming one of the 
greatest boondoggles that this country has 
ever witnessed.” 

In today's political climate it seems grimly 
probable that the only urban demonstration 
projects that stand a chance are those which 
leave racial housing patterns substantially 
undisturbed. Are better ghettos preferable 
to worse ones? Presumably they are. A few 
improved ghettos are probably the most we 
can anticipate from Demonstration Cities 
until white attitudes alter sufficiently to ac- 
cept the fact that the only ul de- 
segregation will take place right next door, 
all over the country. 


Iv 


How, then, is the Great Society likely to 
fare in the two years before the next Presl- 
dential election? Not very well. Even so 
unpopular a war as Vietnam diverts re- 
sources from peaceful uses and arouses emo- 
tions hostile to social improvement. Al- 
though we may count ourselves fortunate 
that none of the more ferocious hawks won 
contested congressional seats, further esca- 
lation may well heat up the ‘atmosphere, 
and will inevitably intensify the pressure 
to curtail domestic spending. Inflationary 
signals and rising war costs are likely to 
force a choice between really substantial 
tax increases and severe expenditure limita- 
tions. If we are fortunate, such programs 
as Community Action, Head Start, job camps, 
rent supplements, and Demonstration Cities 
will suffer only from malnutrition. If we are 
less lucky, they will perish. 

In the period we are about to enter, those 
programs which are strongest—because they 
do most for the prosperous and least for 
Negroes and the poor generally—will become 
increasingly consolidated. The education 
acts will be preserved and their benefits en- 
larged, for as every member of the middle 
class knows, in a meritocracy it is the aca- 
demic degree that counts. Medical programs 
will also receive generous appropriations. As 
usual, after some initial resistance the pros- 
perous will come to appreciate just how read- 
ily social spending can be converted to the 
advantage of those who need it least. 

Possibly Mr. Johnson went just about as 
far as a conservative politician in a conserva- 
tive, racist country could have gone. The 
Great Society has distributed the nation’s 
income even less equally than it was dis- 
tributed before 1960. It has enlarged the 
prestige and influence of the business com- 
munity. It has lost. its token bouts with 
racism and poverty. The Great Society, never 
a giant step beyond the New Deal which was 
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grounded to a halt far short of a massive 
attack on urban blight, far short ot the full 
integration of Negroes into American society. 
and far short of a genuine assault upon 
poverty and deprivation: These are the un- 
fulfilled aims of a true effort to realize a 
Great Society. 


ETHICS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


“I ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to quote part of a sentence 
contained in legislation which I have 


today introduced to insure proper 
standards of conduct’ by Members of the 
House, and by officers or employees of 
the House, in the performance of their 
duties and the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilit: 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not at all pleased to 
find myself behooved to echo what has 
been said previously in this Chamber. 
But, with your indulgence, it bears re- 
peating. 

There is deep concern and disillusion- 
ment across our Nation because there is 
trouble right here in our Potomac River 
city. Trouble, the impact of which some 
of us are closing our eyes to. Trouble, 
the reaction to which some of us do not 
fully comprehend. 

This House needs a permanent Stand- 
ing Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct and it needs it today. The House 
has already bravely taken steps to pun- 
ish the most flagrant violator in its midst 
for his improper conduct because his 
improprieties were so obvious. 

The honest, wholesome people across 
our Nation have taken some heart from 
this action. But many still sneer that 
it only proves that others are guilty too. 
And tragically, some do a disservice to 
this House and to our Nation by seeing 
our first and most dramatic effort to 
clean house as merely an act of racial 
injustice. 

While I would still like to feel that it 

is unnecessary for Members elected to 
this body to be policed and that we are all 
persons of such character that we ob- 
serve rules of proper conduct without 
the necessity of writing them down, I 
fear we have passed that point. We 
must immediately demonstrate to 190 
million Americans that we are willing 
and able to represent them in a manner 
that meets the highest possible stand- 
ards of éthics and professionalism. 
In light of recent events, the American 
Nation may have good reason to won- 
der—if not about the conduct of us as 
their Representatives and as a body— 
then at least about why we have failed to 
more firmly establish a criteria that 
would be our guide and to keep our house 
clean according to that criteria. “1 

A permanent standing committee of 
the House of Representatives is the most 
effective means we Can undertake to es- 
tablish those criteria, to polite our- 
Selves, ‘to regain our own pride, and to 
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justify the respect of a nation which may 
be in danger of becoming hardened to 
misbehavior in high places. 


TRADE WITH THE SOVIETS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to recent polls, the attitude of the 
American people towad the Soviet 
Union seems to be softening. Of course, 
there are a number of reasons for this 
development, including the present up- 
heaval in Red China which has resulted 
in a worsening of Sino-Soviet relations. 
And the administration seems to think 
that now is the time to educate, the 
American people about the advantages of 
East-West trade. President Johnson 
clearly put the weight of the administra- 
tion behind an expansion of trade with 
the Communist bloe countries in his 
state of the Union message. 

While I would not question the sin- 
cerity of purpose by the administration 
in building bridges of trade between 
country and the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, I seriously question the pro- 
priety of such a move in light of the war 
in Vietnam. To expand trade with 
Communist nations when 400,000 Amer- 
icans are fighting communism this very 
hour in Vietnam is an affront to their 
efforts to secure peace in Southeast Asia. 
Moreover, it would be a sad commentary 
to the memory of thousands of Amer- 
icans who have already paid the supreme 
sacrifice.in that part of the world in de- 
fense of freedom, 

Let us make no mistake about just who 

is supplying North Vietnam with the 
brunt of its war capability. Although 
some would argue that moral support 
comes from Red China, the great major- 
ity of strategie mater'als being used to 
perpetuate the Communist invasion of 
South Vietnam are coming from nations 
other than Red China. In fact, the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern satellites 
are providing more than 80 percent of 
the strategic war materials to North 
. Vietnam. We can point an accusing 
finger at Red China for inflaming the 
war, but the real culprits at this time are 
the Eastern Communist bloc nations. 

There are many supporters of in- 
creased East-West trade who argue that 
such a move would tend to isolate the 
satellite nations from Russian economic 
domination. Supposedly, this would 

make these nations more economically 
independent and would increase their 
dependence on the United States. This 
is, of course, an academic argument but, 
even if we were to assume that the 
satellite. countries would attain, a 
measure of economic independence as a 
result of increased commerce with the 
United States, there is still no guarantee 
that these nations will move from the 
Soviet sphere of political influence. As 
long as these nations adhere to a 
Marxist doctrine, they will continue to 
reflect the € Soviet attitude in regard to 
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this Nation and its institutions, and for 
us to entertain any impression to the 
contrary is an invitation to disaster. 
In the final analysis, the Communist 
nations of Eastern Europe will act as one 
in their efforts to achieve a Communist 
takeover in South Vietnam. These 
nations hold the key to peace and, as 
long as they promote the war effort, 
there should be no benefits accrued to 
them from an expansion of trade with 


the United States. 


In addition, American exports to 
these nations would—just as American 
exports to Japan prior to Pearl Harbor— 
eventually take the form of strategic 
war materials. For instance, the De- 
partment of Commerce lists some 400 
commodities that formerly have been 
restricted to Communist nations but 
which are now available. They include 
such “nonstrategic” items as computers 
and diesel engines. 

This is certainly not the time to in- 
crease trade with Communist nations. 
I am appalled that we would even con- 
sider trading with the Communist bloc 
when these nations are assisting the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong in kill- 
ing Americans in Vietnam. We have a 
moral obligation to our fighting men to 
do everything possible to decrease the 
effectiveness of the enemy. Trading 
with the enemy would be a slap in the 
face of every American fighting man in 
Vietnam. 

I am, therefore introducing a Sense of 
Congress resolution today that would 
halt all further considerations. of in- 
creased trade with Communist nations 
until they cease providing the enemy of 
the: United States with war materials. 
This is the very least that we can do for 
our servicemen in Vietnam. 


THE LATE REAR ADM, HOWARD A. 
YEAGER 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
loss of Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager in 
the tragic fire which struck his quarters 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Cen- 
ter, the Navy lost a leader whose rare 
abilities were exhibited in wartime, 
peacetime, and cold war confrontations. 
One of the most well liked of naval of- 
ficers, Admiral Yeager combined great 
_ diplomatic skill with the knowledge of a 
top professional fighting man. 

Howard A. Yeager was a native mid- 
westerner, born in Salina, Kans., and it 
was to the Midwest that he had returned 
to what would have been his final com- 
mand before retirement, Commandant of 
the Ninth Naval District. 

Howard A. Yeager graduated from the 
"Naval Academy in 1927 and spent the 
early years of his nayal career aboard a 

variety of Ships, including estroyers, 
"a, destroyer tender, and the, battleships 
Arizona. and Nevada. He served on the 
U.S. S. Tuscaloosa in 1940 when that ship 


-of staff for Cruiser Division 4. 
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took President Roosevelt on a tour of 
lend-lease bases acquired from Britain. 

Admiral Yeager’s brilliant record of 
World War II service included sea duty 
at the time of the Normandy landing 
where he gave the order which com- 
menced the naval bombardment preced- 
ing that mighty landing. He received 
the Bronze Star for heroic service during 
that invasion at a time when his ship 
was under constant fire and operating in 
mine-infested waters. 

In 1945, he received a Gold Star in lieu 
of a second Bronze Star Medal for his 
Services as executive officer and evaluator 
of the Combat Information Center of the 
U.S.S. Nevada during operations against 
the Japanese in the invasion of Iwo Jima 


and Okinawa. He was “in large measure 


responsible for the exceptionally high 


standard of training, morale, and combat 


readiness of the ship's personnel.“ 
His duty following World War I in- 


cluded a variety of staff and command 
‘assignments, including a tour as aid to 


Chief of Naval Operations. At the start 
of the Korean war, he held command of 
a destroyer squadron operating in 
Korean waters and later served as chief 
He 
graduated from the National War Col- 
lege in 1953 following which he served 
a commanding officer of the. USS, Des 
oines. 


Admiral Yeager served as Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Personnel for 
Personnel Control, and was Commander 
Amphibious Training Command, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet before returning to sea as 
commander of Amphibious Group 4. It 
was while holding the latter command 
that he received the Legion of Merit for 
his skillful command during the Lebanon 
crisis of 1958. 

The citation accompanying this medal 
reads: 


For exceptionally meritorious conduct .. . 
as Commander Amphibious Forces, Specified 
Command, Middle East, during the Lebanon 
Operation from July 14 to October 4; 1958. 
A dynamic leader and skilled diplomat, Rear 
Admiral Yeager was eminently successful in 
carrying out his responsibilities during this 
period. Under his direction, Marine Land- 
ing Forces executed timely and efficient land- 
ings in the Beirut area of Lebanon with a 
minimum of advance warning. Exercising 
a wide knowledge of the tactics and tech- 
niques of amphibious operations, (he) skill- 
fully directed the rapid unloading of units 
and materials, thereby ensuring the expedi- 
tious build-up of forces at a critical stage 
of the operations in Lebanon. In addition, 
he fostered friendly relations with Lebanese 
civil and military officials during a period 
of great tension and potential danger. From 
July 16 to September 21, 1958, (he) was 
responsible for the control of all air opera- 
tions in the amphibious area. Under his 
guidance and supervision, ‘aircraft of the 
U.S. Navy, U.S. Air Force and United King- 
dom were effectively controlled and coordi- 


‘nated with a minimum of interference with 


local commercial air traffic. Simultaneously 
with his other assigned tasks, he also served 
in the capacity of Senior Officer Present 
Afloat (For Administrative Purpose): When 
the order to withdraw was given, Rear Ad- 
miral Yeager expertly directed the re-em- 
barkation of Marine units and a large vol- 
ume ot supplies. Through his marked pro- 


~ fessional- ability and de $o 
e 8 4 by: inspiring era 


ntributed materially, to the 


cess of a vital operation, 
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In July 1960, he was nominated and 
confirmed as a vice admiral and assumed 
command of the Amphibious Forces, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet.. In March 1963, he was 
appointed. Commander of the Ninth 
Naval. District with headquarters at 
Great Lakes. 

Admiral Yeager’s son is carrying on 
the tradition of his father. Lt. Howard 
B. Yeager, Naval Academy class of 1959, 
is serving in the Supply Corps of the 
US. Navy. 


SVETLANA STALIN DENIED REFUGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our finest national monuments stands at 
the gateway to New York Harbor. The 
Statue of Liberty has been a symbol of 
freedom in America and epitomizes the 
principles of individual liberty and 
dignity she represents to all the world 
now for over 80 years. During the years 
of great immigration from other less 
fortunate countries, the statue stood as 
a beacon welcoming those, rejected by 
their homelands, who sought refuge and 
a new life in a country strange to them 
but full of promise and hope. This 
week, however, the hope seems gone for 
one refugee. The Johnson administra- 
tion, in a case of pure political expedi- 
ency, has denied entrance to Svetlana 
Stalin, daughter of the: late Russian 
dictator. 

On the pedestal of the Statue of 
Liberty is carved the famous poem by 
Emma Lazarus: 

Tue New Cor ossus 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame 
With cone limbs astride from land to 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name, 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome, her mild eyes 


command 
The Air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. i 


“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
cries she 
With silent lips. 


poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


While immigration was curtailed in the 
twenties and put on a national quota 
basis, the golden door was still ajar. Time 
and time again refugees came to the 
United States over and above that al- 
- lowed by the immigration law. The Hun- 
garian revolution gave us thousands of 
new citizens. Later, Cuban refugees and 
Chinese fleeing to Hong Kong were ad- 
mitted as permanent residents. Recently 
the national origin system was scrapped 
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“Give me your tired, your 
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and the immigration laws liberalized. 
While not perfect, this country still held 
out hope for refugees. The door has ap- 
parently now been closed. 

Joseph Stalin was one of the world’s 
bloodiest tyrants. No American, how- 
ever, believes that children are guilty of 
the sins of their fathers. Svetlana Stalin 
has been accused of no crimes. She has 
not engaged in political activity. She has 
simply requested asylum in a country 
that proclaims to be the homeland of 
exiles. What shame it is to deny her a 
haven. Are we, in the name of detente, 
stooping to the point of destroying the 
means of our own monuments and 
principles? All of this is carried on for 
the sake of good relations with a country 
sworn to destroy us, a nation we have 
opposed for 20 years so that at least part 
of the world could remain free. 

I cannot believe that granting asylum 
to this woman would bring down on our 
heads the East-West bridges the admin- 
istration is working so diligently to build. 
We have endured the imprisonment and 
death of our citizens in the Soviet Union 
without a whisper. It is long past the 
time to placate Russia at the cost of our 
principles. 

I urge the administration to reverse 
this unwise decision and to open our 
doors to this lone refugee. 


MASTER KEYS FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute, to 
revise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, today I am pleased to join 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM] by introducing legislation dealing 
with the sale of master keys for motor 
vehicles. I have seen several advertise- 
ments which advertise sets of these 
master keys for as little as $4. The ads 
proudly proclaim that the keys will fit 
ignitions, doors, and even trunks on cars 
and trucks of major companies manufac- 
tured since 1947. Personally, I cannot 
think of a better way to encourage crim- 
inal activity in the theft of automobiles. 

I have been contacted by residents of 
my congressional district who are very 
much concerned about the sale of these 
keys. One of my constituents is a motel 
owner who was astonished to receive a 
solicitation for his order. Only $10, said 
the advertisement, would buy keys for all 
Ford, Chrysler, and General Motor 
products. 

I, too, have been concerned about this 
situation, and from my contacts with 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Post Office 
Department, I have been advised that at 
the present time there is no law which 
prohibits the indiscriminate sale of mas- 
ter keys. I feel strongly that this situ- 
ation could well be a factor in the high 
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rate of automobile thefts, which as we 
all know is constantly increasing. 

The bill I am introducing would 
ita criminal offense to knowingly intro- 
duce, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce or transport, 
or distribute in interstate commerce, any 
motor vehicle master key. Exceptions 
are provided for Government agencies 
and other individuals who have an ob- 
vious and legitimate need for such keys. 
The penalty for violating the provisions 
of such an act are a fine of $2,000, im- 
prisonment for 5 years, or both. 

In this day when the crime rate is in- 
creasing alarmingly, I feel that every 
reasonable and equitable step should be 
taken to fight crime. It is my hope that 
this bill will be of material help in the 
war on lawlessness. 


HON, RAMSEY CLARK 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the ele- 
vation of the Honorable Ramsey Clark 
to the position of Attorney General of 
the United States, and the resignation 
of his father, Supreme Court Justice 
Tom C. Clark from the High Court, lest 
there be any conflict of interest, adds 
luster to the already great name of Mr. 
Justice Clark, a man whose essential 
sense of fairplay and devotion to the 
public good would not permit him to 
participate in any judicial action where 
his objectivity would be open to ques- 
tion. We frankly doubt whether the 
fact of his son’s serving as Attorney 
General would threaten the impartiality 
of Mr. Justice Clark, but it is typical of 
this great public servant that he would 
rather step down than have a situation 
of this kind occur. Men like Tom C. 
Clark are rare in the public life of this 
Nation, and all Members of the Congress 
wish him well in his retirement years. 
It can be truly said that we will not soon 
see his like again. 

In promoting Ramsey Clark from the 
staff of the Justice Department, Presi- 
dent Johnson has shown his dedication 
to the principle that among the men in 
the ranks of the Federal service are to be 
found those who are often most worthy 
of promotion. President Johnson has 
done much in raising morale among the 
rank and file Government employees by 
this wise selection. 

To Mr. Clark, I cannot wish him any- 
thing but the best as he assumes the task 
of Attorney General for the Nation. I 
know that he is well worthy of the trust 
bestowed upon him by our President. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp, a very thoughtful editorial 
from the Tampa, Fla., Tribune of March 
2, 1967, which, I think, expresses the feel- 
ings which we all share. The editorial 
follows: 

Natron’s GAIN, NATION’S Loss 

The elevation of Ramsey Clark to the po- 

sition of Attorney General is a gain for both 
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the Cabinet and the nation; the retirement 
of his father, Tom C. Clark, as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court is both the Court’s 
and the nation’s loss. 

Yet it is the very circumspection of Jus- 
tice Clark that made him such an asset to 
the that dictated his retirement. Al- 
though he did not say so outright, he made 
it plain that he is leaving the court at age 
67, still in his prime, to avoid any appear- 
ance of impropriety in dealing with cases in- 
volving the U.S. Department of Justice 
which his son will head. 

It is to be hoped but it is by mo means 
certain, that his successor on the Supreme 
Court will be a man who, like Clark, defies 
easy categorization. His record has been 
more conservative than liberal, yet he was 
quite often the Court’s “swing man,” the 
Justice who might side first with the liberal 
bloc, then with the conservative. 

His loss will be felt in another way, too. 
He was acknowledged as the Court’s clear- 
est, most succinct, writer of decisions. The 
talent has more merit to it than simply 
literary style—an easily understood majority 
opinion reduces the amount of future litiga- 
tion on the same legal point, where an ob- 
scure rendering inyites further cases. 

Even so, his son is such a rarity in the 
Washington bureaucracy that his promotion 
can help the nation if his example can be 
followed elsewhere in government. 

It is not just the fact that there is much 
to be said for promoting to Cabinet rank 
men from within the departmental organi- 
gation. It is that Ramsey Clark is a non- 
empire builder, 

As Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the lands division he accomplished the 
virtually unheard-of feat of turning back 
to the Treasury part of his budget. After 
several years of underspending his $3.5 mil- 
lion allocation by $300,000, he finally asked 
Congress to reduce both his staff and his an- 
nual budget, 

Two other traits commend him for the job. 
He has shown considerable courage as Acting 
Attorney General in pushing cases, notably 
in the anti-trust field, which some of his 
predecessors approached gingerly, if at all 
‘And he is on record as regarding his function 
as non-political, in contrast to the highly 

activities of many who have held 
the job in the past. 

So the nation’s gain in having Ramsey 
Clark as Attorney General is apparent. The 
nation’s loss in Justice Clark is also clear, 
although the magnitude of the loss hinges 
heavily upon whom Lyndon Johnson names 
to succeed him. 


LEGISLATION TO RELIEVE 
PLIGHT OF AGED 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation which I offer today is designed to 
relieve the plight of a large and deserving 
segment of our population—our older 
people. 

There are now approximately 19 mil- 
lion American citizens 65 years of age or 
over. Many of these people are in dire 
financial straits. They are caught be- 
tween the jaws of a steadily closing vice. 
On the one hand, they are subjected to 
the mushrooming pressures of inflation 
caused by irresponsible Federal fiscal 
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policies. On the other hand, they must 
subsist on income limited by law yet 
constantly reduced by rising taxes. 

The economic position of many of our 
older citizens, when compared with other 
age groups in our society, proves to be 
inadequate. Figures issued by the Census 
Bureau show that, in 1965, one-third of 
the aged families had an income of less 
than $2,500. For individuals over 65, the 
situation was even worse. Almost three 
out of four had incomes under $2,000. 

For many of these people, the sole 
source of income is the social security 
program. Yet, the merciless price spiral 
of inflation has made a mockery of the 
protection intended by social security. 
The pension dollar which, in 1939, had 
a purchasing power of 100 cents will to- 
day buy only 42 cents worth of goods and 
services. The prospects are for a further 
decline in purchasing power. Despite 
our obvious need of a stable dollar, the 
administration seems bent on continu- 
ing & policy of multibillion-dollar deficit 
spending, waste, and extravagance, which 
feeds the fires of inflation. Social se- 
curity comprises one area in which the 
Federal Government can and should act 
with dispatch to give older people more 
equitable treatment. 

For this reason, I propose to make 
four changes in the social security pro- 
gram—changes which I believe to be 
absolutely necessary under the circum- 
stances. The bill which I offer would, 
first, raise the minimum benefit from $44 
per month to $70 per month; second, 
provide for an automatic cost-of-living 
increase in benefit payments; third, 
amend the retirement test require- 
ments to allow up to $3,300 in combined 
benefits and outside earnings; fourth, 
provide benefits to disabled widows re- 
gardless of age. 

Social security is not designed to meet 
all the needs of its recipients, but rather 
to provide a floor against total want. 
Even so, I think it is obvious to all that 
today’s minimum benefit of $44 per 
month is not sufficient to provide this 
basic floor of protection against destitu- 
tion. I believe this amount must be 
raised to a minimum of $70. We must 
consider the fact that the person receiv- 
ing this minimum is probably the person 
who has had the least chance to accum- 
ulate other resources to supplement his 
social security. He is the one who really 
needs help, and that help should be 
forthcoming. 

The second proposal is identical to one 
which I introduced in the last Congress. 
It requires an automatic increase in so- 
cial security benefits of 3 percent when- 
ever the cost of living goes up 3 percent. 
This would have the effect of sustaining 
the purchasing power of the pension dol- 
lar. Perhaps more important, it would 
tend to remove benefit increases from 
political whims of a moment by provid- 
ing for immediate response to problems 
created by inflation. 

The third part of my bill is designed 
to encourage and reward those older per- 
sons who are able and willing to con- 
tinue gainful employment. I do not be- 
lieve that a worker who has contributed 
to social security during his most pro- 
ductive years should be unduly penalized 
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for his willingness and ability to earn. 
The present $1,500 earnings limit is too 
restrictive. It seems to me ridiculous to 
force some of our older workers to sub- 
sist on incomes far below the poverty 
level, which the Government has set at 
$3,000—yet that is exactly what the law 
—— "stage it limits outside earnings to 

„500. 

The case for benefits to disabled wid- 
ows regardless of age is self-supporting. 
No one can deny that these are the peo- 
ple who are least able to help themselves 
and therefore the most deserving of our 
special attention. 

In drafting this legislation, I tried 
hard to balance benefits with burdens. 
We must help our older people, but we 
cannot tax our young people into ruin 
in the process. I wish to point out— 
and make quite clear—that the propos- 
als which I have advanced can be put 
into effect without adding one extra 
cent in taxes. They can be financed out 
of the current surplus in the social se- 
curity fund. They represent, I think, the 
most judicious use of that surplus, in 
that they are aimed at helping those 
people who are most in need of help. I 
ask that careful consideration be given 
to this bill. There is an urgent need for 
such changes in the law. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL FINDLEY UPON THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills regarding the 
social security program. The first bill 
would provide for an automatic cost of 
living increase in the insurance benefits 
payable from the social security ac- 
counts. The second bill would permit 
social security recipients to earn up to 
$3,000 annually without suffering the 
penalty of reductions in their regular 
cash benefits. 

Before stating the case for enactment 
of these two bills, I should like to make 
a few comments regarding the social 
security program. 

Today almost 22 million Americans 
are receiving social security cash bene- 
fits each month under the OASI pro- 
gram, The system at the present time 
pays out more than $1.5 billion in cash 
benefits each month to these 22 million 
people. When the law was enacted, it 
provided retirement coverage for work- 
ers only. Today, through various ex- 
pansions of the legislation, it provides 
coverage to 14.7 million workers and 
their dependents,, survivors’ benefits to 
5.3 million widows and orphans, disability 
benefits to nearly 2 million disabled work- 
ers and their dependents and medicare 
benefits to almost all retired persons over 
65, regardless of their eligibility for social 
security cash benefits, 
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Over the years a great number of 
changes have occurred in the system. In 
1950, only about one-fourth of the popu- 
lations aged 65 and over were covered by 
social ‘security. Now 86 percent are 
covered and, if those covered by civil 
service and railroad: retirement systems 
are included then 91 percent are covered. 
Of those who reached 65 during 1966, 
95 percent were covered by one of these 
Federal retirement systems. By 1985, it 
will be 98 percent. 

Social security was never designed to 
replace private retirement insurance. It 
was designed to replace, in part, earn- 
ings and income loss caused by retire- 
ment by providing a subsistence level. 
In this respect social security is more a 
pension system than insurance. Today 
it is questionable whether it is furnishing 
that level. The Social Security Admin- 
istration estimates that about 5 million 
persons aged 65 and over are living in 
poverty and another 5.5 million are kept 
out of poverty by their social security 
benefits. But, 1964 figures indicate that 
40 percent of the aged couples in the 
Nation had incomes less than $3,000. 
Twenty-five percent had incomes less 
than $2,000. The U.S. Department of 
Labor budget for a minimum but ade- 
quate living for an elderly retired couple 
is about $3,000 a year in a large city and 
$2,500 in a smaller community. Thus it 
would appear at first glance that the 
subsistence level is being met. But this 
is only part of the story. Consider, for 
example, the plight of aged widows. Ac- 
cording to a 1962 Government study, 70 
percent of the aged widows were living 
in poverty. In 1966, average social secu- 
rity payments to the 2.5 million aged 
widows receiving them were only $74 a 
month. This is one-third less than the 
average weekly earnings of workers still 
on the job. 

Only one in four persons over 65 is 
employed and few of the remaining have 
supplemental sources of income. Though 
about 30 percent of the labor force are 
currently in jobs covered by private pen- 
sion plans, only about 15 percent of those 
over 65 are receiving private pension 
payments. Social security is the sole 
retirement system for the remaining 85 
percent of the population over age 65. 
It will be another 15 to 20 years before 
this figure drops as low as 70 percent 
and, for the foreseeable future, social 
security will be the only retirement in- 
come for a majority of the retired popu- 
lation. 

Even more indicative of the problem 
are those statistics that show the plight 
of the aged. Letters from constituents 
back home reflect the loneliness of their 
isolation. Many of them live alone, with 
no method of transportation, the bleak- 
ness of their average day being broken 
only by the postman delivering their 
mail. For those who do not live on a 
mail route—and there are many in my 
district—they must depend upon friends 
to deliver the mail from town. 

Though expanded and improved over 
the years, social security’s biggest single 
defect is lack of adequate benefits. Im- 
proper and unbusinesslike financing is 
another. 

Discussing first the adequacy of bene- 
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fits, we discover that cash benefits have 
been increased only twice during the 12- 
year period, 1954-66. The 744-percent 
increase in 1958 did not restore the 1954 
buying power of cash benefits and the 
T-percent increase in 1965 fell short of 
restoring the 1958 purchasing. power of 
benefits. During the interval between 
1958 and 1964, inflation cost social se- 
curity pensioners approximately $1.4 bil- 
lion in loss of purchasing power. Bene- 
fits which fall behind the cost of living do 
little but keep poverty levels current. 
My bill, which would tie social security 
benefit increase to the rise in the con- 
sumer price index would meet this prob- 
lem of loss of purchasing power. 

I am concerned, however, not only by 
the need for action to help our older citi- 
zens to meet the burden of rising living 
costs, but by the fact that the present 
limitation serves to rob these citizens of 
the initiative to better their own circum- 
stances. Many citizens, who could 
otherwise attain a higher Standard of 
living by augmenting their social security 
incomes, hesitate to do so because of the 
penalty of reduced benefits. 

To finance the cost-of-living increase 
I have proposed that payment be made 
from general revenues. From its incep- 
tion in 1935, the social security program 
has been financed entirely by contribu- 
tions shared equally by employer and em- 
ployee. This creates special problems. 
Since the social security contribution 
rate is uniform and does not apply at all 
to higher levels of earnings, considered 
solely as a tax it is regressive. That is, 
workers with low earnings pay a larger 
percentage of their total incomes than 
higher paid employees, thus it burdens 
those least able to pay the tax. How- 
ever, this regression is offset somewhat 
by the benefit formula which is weighed 
in favor of those with lower earnings. 
But the fact remains that an increasing 
number of low-income families are pay- 
ing more in social security taxes than in- 
come taxes. Clearly the point is nearing 
where it will be difficult to tax low-paid 
workers at much higher rates. Sooner 
or later the principle that payroll taxes 
shall be the sole source of funding should 
be modified or goals must be lowered to 
the less than adeauate improvements 
that can be financed this way. This 
leaves only one alternative: Government 
contribution through general revenues. 

A Government contribution for social 
security is common practice in many 
foreign countries. At the present time 
almost every West European government 
makes a contribution to social security 
from general revenue. The countries 
that make such contributions are the 
Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, West Germany, 
and Italy. There is no reason why pres- 
ently covered workers should pay for the 
amounts the early beneficiaries received. 
Instead, this financial burden should be 
financed from general revenue sources to 
which all taxpayers contribute. Why is 
this so? Because of the savings in wel- 
fare cost resulting from the establish- 
ment of the social security system.. For 
example, since 1950 the percentage of 
the older population receiving welfare 
payments through old-age assistance has 
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decreased from 22 to 11 percent, a re- 
duction of one-half. The social security 
system has helped lift this burden from 
State and local governments and in turn 
from individual taxpayers who might 
otherwise have had to contribute through 
regressive local real estate and sales 
taxes—not to mention progressive in- 
come taxes—to finance additional public 
assistance costs. A raise in social secu- 
rity taxes is out of the question. The 
only other alternative is to raise the base, 
but this is not sufficient to increase bene- 
fits significantly. For example, a $9,000 
wage base would permit only a 4.5 per- 
cent across-the-board benefit increase. 
Deciding on an eventual $15,000 base 
with an immediate rise to $9,000 would 
produce about 8 percent. Even taxing 
all wages would mean a rise of only about 
9.4 percent. 

There are many myths concerning 
social security. Among them is the con- 
cept that social security is insurance. 
Clearly it is not insurance in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of that term. 
It might be described as “social insur- 
ance” to achieve a social objective, but 
it is not general insurance based on a 
concept of risk sharing. 

Social security and private insurance, 
though similar in some respects, are not 
really comparable and the two should 
not be confused. Social security stresses 
a social need and goal as well as individ- 
ual equity. Private insurance is con- 
cerned exclusively with the latter. With- 
out social security, society would have to 
care for those in need and higher taxes 
would be required. 

I have touched on just a few of the 
basic issues in the social security pro- 
gram in my remarks today. But there 
are. many other basic policy questions 
that must be considered by the Congress, 
Among these are: 

First. What constitutes an adequate 
level of income for retired persons? 

Second. What part in attaining an 
adequate level of income should be 
played by governmental programs and 
what by voluntary group action and 
individual effort? 3 

Third. Of the public segment, what 
share should be financed through payroll 
taxes and what through general 
revenues? 

Fourth. What are the consequences— 
to the economy as well as the aged indi- 
vidual—to tax exemptions and various 
other subsidies that recognize the in- 
adequacy of income without providing a 
direct increase in retirement benefits or 
other income? 

Fifth. What improvements in income 
can be expected for future generations 
of aged persons? 

In addition to these more technical 
points there is the larger question of re- 
straining inflation in order to prevent 
the erosion of dollars set aside in pension 
plans, private savings accounts, stock 
investments as well as social security 
trust funds. Since social security bene- 
fits represent only a portion of income 
loss through retirement, we must not be- 
come so obsessed with social security 
operations that we overlook the neces- 
sary tax adjustments to strengthen and 
encourage private pension plans, which 
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are after all, designed to carry the major 
load of the loss in earnings. We must 
face also the problem of age discrimina- 
tion in employment and the adequacy of 
housing programs for the elderly. 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL-STATE 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrnpLey] may extend 
his. remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
B. Ogilvie, president of the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners, presented an 
excellent statement of Federal-State 
problems on February 27, to the National 
Legislative Conference of the National 
Association of Counties.. In it he chal- 
lenged State and local units to greater 
initiative or face greater Federal take- 
over. His remarks follow: 


Cook County is the center of one of the 
most important urban areas in the entire 
world. It contains within it boundaries 
practically every problem which would affect 
municipalities or counties in any part of 
this country. 

America's urban areas are in a state of 
crisis today, beset by a host of problems— 
financial, political and environmental. With 
70% of all Americans now living in cities or 
suburbs, this crisis is the most serious of our 
times. 

Historian Richard Hofstadter has stated: 
“America was born in the country and grew 
up in the city.” 

But there still exists to a degree a sort of 
fundamental American bias against urban 
life, as somehow less pure, virtuous, and en- 
nobling than life on the farm. The nostalgia 
for the life of Tom Sawyer is probably un- 
quenchable, but this psychological barrier 
must be overcome if we are to solve con- 
temporary urban problems, 

Our national life has changed dramatically 
as America flocks to the cities. During the 
60's, two. trends have been especially note- 
worthy: 

First, the Federal Government, via the 
grant-in-aid, has become involved in many 
functions formerly performed either by state 
or local government if in fact at all, One 
Congressman has described it this way: 

“There are 400 federal aid appropriations 
for over 170 separate aid programs, admin- 
istered by 21 federal departments and agen- 
cies, 150 Washington bureaus and 400 re- 
gional offices, each with its own way of pass- 
ing out federal tax dollars.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has estimated 
that for fiscal 1968, total federal dids to state 
and local governments will increase by $2.1 
billion over 1967 to $17.4 billion. This repre- 
sents more than a threefold increase in the 
last decade. i 

Many of our ailing urban areas are plead- 
ing for massive doses of federal aid as a 

panacea, arguing they have insufficient re- 
peier to solve their own problems, 

Unrestrained federal aid, however, often 
produces an atrophy of local self-reliance. 
Many communities have found to their sor- 
row that termination of a specific program 
has left them bereft of their initiative and 
totally incapable of meeting the resulting 
emergency. 

Unrestrained federal aid also leads to a 
distortion in allocation of local resources 
on a sound priority basis. There is a great 
temptation to concentrate local spending on 
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projects for which federal grants are avail- 
able, regardless of need. 

The second trend of the 60’s is that state 
and local governments have been increasing 
their activities, outlays, and payrolls at a 
record pace. 

In Cook County, for example, budget re- 
quests for fiscal 1967 were approximately $22 
million over fiscal 1966 expenditures. Infla- 
tionary pressures on Cook County's budget 
have more than wiped out any immediate 
benefits. We have witnessed a continuing 
spiral in demands for additional salary in- 
creases and fringe benefits by employees— 
coupled with threat of strikes to compel the 
acquiescence of the government. This proc- 
ess can only lead to eventual bankruptcy, 
not only of the local government, but of the 
people who must support it. 

Thus, it is apparent that an obsolete reve- 
nue structure lies at the heart of our urban 
problems in Cook County. Local govern- 
ment is overly dependent on the property 
tax as a source of revenue—the same basic 
revenue source of 200 years ago. 

If the federal government sincerely wants 
to assist urban areas in meeting their own 
problems, then state and local governments 
must be provided with a realistic tax break, 
I strongly recommend serious consideration 
be given to a solution pending in the Con- 
gress, calling for a return to state and local 
governments of sums necessary to finance 
services best administered locally. Such re- 
bates could be distributed to the states with 
no strings attached on.a per capita basis. 

These funds should then be allocated to 
counties and cities for use in urban areas— 
wherever such a plan is feasible. 

In sum, the question remains, what should 
be the proper role of the federal government 
in solving the problems of the urban com- 
plex? 

First, urban problems must be solved at 
the urban level. Federal agencies such as 
Housing and Urban Development should lend 
financial assistance only in those areas meet- 
ing basic criteria, the most important being 
that an honest local effort has failed. 
Straight substitution of federal programs for 
local programs is wrong. 

Second, when need has been determined, 
federal assistance programs must be viewed 
as a corollary to local efforts, and they cer- 
tainly demand meaningful national coordi- 
nation. Widespread confusion has been gen- 
erated by the new grant programs of the 89th 
Congress. 

Third, if the urban area is to be rebuilt, 
the basic means lies in private investment, 
While government should provide some 
money and act as a coordinator, private enter- 
prise should assume the major responsibil- 
ity. Senator Percy's proposal to create a 
National Home Ownership Foundation well 
fits this criterion. 

Finally, local government can only assume 
its proper role in the federal system if a 
program of tax sharing were initiated. 

Unless state and local governments awak- 
en. to the political realities of our time, and 
unless the federal government fully recog- 
nizes the necessity of a properly balanced 
federal system, the final result will be a 
much wider assertion of direct federal action 
and control than has ever been experienced 
heretofore. 


NATO AND ABM DEFENSE 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FiNDLEZTI may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cru- 
cial relationship between antimissile de- 
fense and the future of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance is discussed ably in a recent column 
by the noted correspondent Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer. Here is the text of Mr. 
Mowrer’s statement: 

U.S. ANTIMISSILE DEFENSE WOULD GIVE 

NATO a New Lire 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Next only to Russo-American togetherness, 
the main reason for the decay of NATO is 
the Europeans’ growing disbelief in the 
United States’ willingness to risk nuclear war 
to defend their countries. Unless we are 
ready to junk NATO altogether, possibly in 
favor of “convergence” with the Soviet Union 
on nuclear policy, to the exclusion of “lesser” 
countries, the restoration of our “credibility” 
should be a major aim of any American Ad- 
ministration. 

Almost a year ago, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, I heard Edward Teller, the 
“father of the H-bomb,” make a moving plea 
not only for an immediate start on a pro- 
gram of shelters and anti-missile missiles at 
home, but in West Europe as well. 

Teller argued, wisely, I thought, that the 
more Americans made themselves immune to 
missile attack, the more likely they would be 
to risk nuclear war to defend Europe. Fur- 
thermore, the more defense our European 
allies enjoyed, the readier they would be to 
participate in a serious anti-communist 
policy. Even the French, though Teller did 
not say so specifically, would be less eager 
to build bridges to Moscow and Peking at the 
expense of NATO if they had some protection 
against a Soviet missile attack. 


FRANCE VULNERABLE 


Today the French are completely vulner- 
able, their only deterrent their own plane- 


carried A-bombs and the “hope” that the 


United States would deter any sort of attack 
on West Europe by its readiness to unleash 
“massive nuclear retaliation.” 

Whether Teller's plea made any impression 
on Secretary of Defense McNamara and his 
all-knowing Whiz Kids is doubtful. But 
since then, the Administration has reluc- 
tantly admitted that the Soviet have placed 
anti-missile missiles around Moscow and pos- 


Whiz Kids and the peaceniks in the Senate 
on one side, the professional soldiers includ- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the other. 

Behind McNamara are of course the left- 
over Kennedy-ites who have staked their all 
upon “creating substantial cross-national 
diffusion of interest and, ultimately, of pow- 

” with the Soviet Union. Any recrudes- 
cence of the arms race might put a crimp 
in this. 

But the Joint Chiefs have another power- 
ful supporter. In a letter to the N.Y. Times, 
physicist Eugene P. Wigner, Nobel Prize win- 
ner in physics and co-creator of the A-bomb, 
warns that “if the leaders of the USSR be- 
eve in the possibility of protecting their 
people and are willing to spend vast sums in 
their defense, they may have sound reasons.“ 


DIFFER ON PERCENTAGE 


McNamara and company have argued that 
even the best anti-missile defense would save 
only forty or fifty million Americans, leaving 
the others exposed to instant or later death. 
Wigner writes: “A study sponsored by the 
Academy of Sciences, in which more than 
fifty natural and social scientists partici- 
pated, concluded that whole-hearted civil 
defense measures alone could protect the 
lives of 80 per cent of our people from a 
nuclear attack directed against the popula- 
tion, A well-conceived anti-missile program 
could further improve the protection even 

an increased capability of the 
enemy.” 
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If this be true, and the burden of refuting 
it lies on McNamara and the Whiz Kids, then, 
in view of the restorative effect on our Euro- 
pean allies’ belief in the United States which 
it would have, the case for embarking imme- 
diately, not merely upon a small “anti- 
Chinese” anti-missile program, but of going 
all out to surpass anything Moscow can de- 
vise, seems irresistible. 


REMARKS OF GOV. JOHN A. VOLPE 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 
a little more than a week ago, the dis- 

ed Governor of Massachusetts, 
John A. Volpe addressed the graduating 
class at the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy in my district. I include the 
Governor's remarks in the RECORD. 

The Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
is one of the oldest and finest institu- 
tions of its kind in the Nation. Its grad- 
uates have served their country well in 
peace and in war. Under its new presi- 
dent, Arthur S. Limouze, the academy is 
preparing leaders to meet both the age- 
old challenges of the sea and the fast- 
developing challenges of the nuclear age. 
President Limouze’s service with the 
Navy and with the Army Air Force in 
the China-India-Burma theater together 
with his experience as dean of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point make him a most excellent leader 
for the Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy in these trying, changing times. 

The occasion for Governor Volpe’s ad- 
dress was unusual. The academy nor- 
mally holds its commencement exercises 
in the balmy sunshine of mid-June. But 
this year’s class was leaving more than 
3 months ahead of its usual schedule— 
in the bleak, gray light of New England 
winter. The cause of this change—a 
crisis in our merchant navy: these men 
are needed now to keep our efforts in 
Vietnam from grinding to a halt for want 
of seaborne supplies. 

Governor Volpe pointed out to the 
graduates that the critical need for mer- 
chant officers which foreshortened their 
education is part of a larger crisis. The 
American merchant fleet has declined 
to such a point that American-flag ves- 
sels can scarcely support our military 
commitment in Vietnam. The need for 
American merchant officers is part of the 
larger crisis which hangs over American 
shipping and the American shipbuilding 
industry. 

Governor Volpe proposed that we 
should embark on a massive shipbuilding 
program to avert this crisis, Few men 
are as well qualified as John Volpe to 
make such a proposal. 

John Volpe is a builder. In the depths 
of the depression, he cashed in his only 
asset, an insurance policy, and started 
the John A. Volpe Construction Co., now 
one of the largest building contractors 
in the world. é 

John Volpe knows how to face a prob- 
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lem. He served the late Christian Herter 
as Massachusetts’ Commissioner . of 
Public Works when Herter was Governor. 
In 1956 President Eisenhower chose Volpe 
to be the first Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Interstate and Defense Highway 
program. Our Interstate Highway Sys- 
em is a monument to John Volpe’s initi- 
ative. 

Now in his third term as Governor 
of Massachusetts, Volpe has faced the 
hard problems of providing more and 
better State services and the even harder 
problem of raising the money to pay for 
these services. 

In his remarks to the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy, Governor Volpe 
asked the graduates to join him in facing 
up to the problems of our shipbuilding 
programI ask the Congress to join with 
John Volpe and these graduates in fac- 
ing up to and resolving these problems. 

The remarks follow: 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR JOHN A. VOLPE AT 
MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME ACADEMY GRAD- 
UATING CLASS 


This 125th graduation of the Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy has .. as every one here 
knows . . . been accelerated by nearly four 
months at the request of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

A most serious need for licensed ships’ offi- 
cers brought about this request... general 
commercial shipping . and particularly 
ships supplying American servicemen in 
Vietnam .. were being delayed or threatened 
with delay because of a shortage of required 
officers. 

Furthermore . . careful studies by Gov- 
ernment and industry indicate that the need 
will be a long-time one. 

A recent study by the National Academy of 
Sciences predicts a net decrease in the officer 
work force size in excess of 5 percent per year. 

It is partly in recognition of this need 
that I am here today. 

It is my pleasure to congratulate these 
young men upon the completion of their 
course of studies at the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy and to salute them as they 
embark upon thelr vitally important careers. 

That they will prosper and succeed 
we can be sure, 

Their success at the Academy promises suc- 
cess in the maritime field. 

They have learned that hard work... per- 
sistence . . and faithfulness to their ideals 
are the necessary ingredients to academic 
success. 

They will soon know that these same in- 
gredients will spell success for them as they 
rise in their profession. 

Now this is a theme that could be ex- 
panded for some twenty minutes into a 
conventional graduation address.. Dur- 
ing which I could paint the conventional 
picture of success American college graduates 
all too often hear. 

But that is a kind of speech heard 
throughout the land in June. And we are 
assembled here. . . not in June... but in 
March. 

March weather is not June weather 
and the problems facing these young men 
in March are the problems of March... 
not those of a mild and pleasant June. 

These graduates are going into a profes- 
sion in which learning cannot cease. 

As they strive to advance in their profes- 
sion . . they must also face and solve the 
problems confronting that profession... 
for a successful solution to the ills plaguing 
the maritime industry which we as a Nation 
have misunderstood ... ignored. . . or ne- 
glected throughout much of our history. 

We have often had cause to regret this 
misunderstanding or neglect... but we 
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have not done much to prevent the contin- 
uation of a lack of an adequate maritime 
policy. A 

We have. . in short... never devel- 
oped and enforced a consistent national pol- 
icy for our merchant marine, 

Surely . . . it is high time we did so. 

I do not think that those of us who are 
in public office in the United States should 
wait for these young men to take the lead 
5 formulating a consistent and viable pol- 
cy. ; 

But I think it is our national responsi- 
bility to provide such a policy and to turn 
over to the graduates of the various acad- 
emies the task of making the policy operable. 

The difficulties to be overcome in estab- 
lishing our merchant marine on a proper 
footing are great. 

They have seemed to some to be insur- 
mountable’. . . as young officers of the cali- 
ber here today enter the industry... the 
insurmountable will... I believe... be 
surmounted. 

What are some of these major problems? 
In one short afternoon I could not begin to 
name them all. 

First ‘of all... and fundamental... 
there is the problem of where the merchant 
marine fits into the structure of American 
society. 

Is it a branch of our commerce. . or 
is it a vital arm of our national defense 
or is it both at once? 

At least one other nation ... the Soviet 
Union ... holds that a strong merchant 
marine is important both for commerce and 
for defense. 

As long ago as 1960 and as recently as 1966, 
American students of maritime affairs have 
commented on the Soviet Union’s objectives 
in building a strong merchant fleet. 

In the proceedings of the U.S. Naval In- 
stitute in 1960...Commander Bernard 
Kassell commented on the apparent fact that 
foreign trade was considered by the Soviets 
to be an integral part of foreign policy. 

“Once the trade deal is signed .. he 
wrote .. “the Soviet merchant ship be- 
comes the active agent of that policy.” 

And in a recent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD ... Congressmen Kerra of Massa- 
chusetts and Rocers of Florida issued a re- 
port on the increased strength of the Russian 
merchant fleet . . pointing out that... 
“they are using their strengthened maritime 
position to further their strategic objectives 
particularly with respect to the lesser 
developed nations of Africa and Asia.” 

This last report points out also that in 
1965 the Soviet Union accepted delivery of 
100 merchant ships . . while the United 
States took delivery of only 16... that we 
had on order 41 merchant ships of over 1,000 
tons and the Russians had 464, 

Clearly... the Russian emphasis on build- 
ing a strong fleet to foster its foreign pol- 
ices would justify grave concern on our part 
that we are not keeping abreast of the 
times. 

Commerce or defense? It seems that the 
merchant marine is both. . and that we 
need a nationally-determined policy to sup- 
port our merchant fleet for both reasons. 

Once this fundamental policy has been de- 
cided upon we can look for changes for the 
better in all phases of the industry. 


At present. . . in spite of promised pro- 
nouncements ... no clear policy presents 
itself. 


On one hand the Federal Government asks 
the Academy to graduate early to meet a real 
need, 

As Alan S. Boyd... then Under Secretary 
of Commerce .. Now Secretary of Trans- 
portation .,. wrote... The State academies’ 
.. graduates ... fed into the fleet during 
the early months of 1967 . . will make the 
difference to a large extent between ships 
Salling on time to Viet Nam ... and ships 
waiting loaded at the piers.” 
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Secretary Boyd was speaking for the same 
administration that allows 90 percent of our 
general cargo to be carried in foreign ships 
and the same administration that sees 
nearly 100 percent of our aluminum ore im- 
ported in ships not flying the American flag. 

This is the same administration whose Sec- 
retary of the Navy was quoted as favoring an 
increased budget “because we need a 
strong Navy to keep the sea lanes open.” I 
am tempted to ask . . , open for what? 

American shipbuilding and shipyard ca- 
pabilities have been neglected since the end 
of the Korean war or before. 

An administration urging early gradua- 
tion of officers and recommissi of WW II 
victory ships is also proposing to de-commis- 
sion the only nuclear merchant ship in the 


world. .. the N.S, Savannah. 

If you can determine a policy behind these 
contradictions . . . young men you are 
wise indeed. 


It escapes me .. and it appears to escape 
those leaders of the maritime industry who 
are most concerned, 

Here we are . the richest and most pow- 
erful Nation the world has ever known .. . 
and we find ourselves involved in what has 
been called a very minor brush war some 
10,000 miles away. 

This should cause no major pressures on us 

in our great strength. But what do we find? 
Our “friendly” neighbors... willing to 
trade with us in any form. . . having had a 
chance to pick over our laid-up fleet of 
WW II ships and choose the best . . these 
neighbors are not willing to carry cargo to 
our men in Vietnam. 

We. the most powerful people today 
are forced to bring out of mothballs 
ships built 20 to 25 years ago. 

Ships that could have been recommissioned 
for $100,000 in 1947 and will cost up to 
$500,000 today. No better... just older 
++. as someone remarked, 3 

If our effort in Vietnam can so strain our 
maritime facilities ... We have far too small 
a margin of safety. 

This is a lesson. we should have learned 
from both the World Wars. It has been 
proposed that American shipping firms be 
allowed to build abroad in foreign yards 
where labor costs are lower than our own. 

Now... if shipping were solely a part of 
commerce .. not of defense . this might 
be feasible. 

But shipping is not solely commerce. Our 
own shipyards ... if foreign building were 
to be encouraged .. . would deteriorate still 
further. 

Our skilled workmen would drift.away to 
other industries. . and we would have no 
defense capability left. 

Another time ... can we be sure there 
will be an England to buy us the time we 
needed in the 1940's to develop our ship- 
building capacities? 

To risk the chance is not policy ... but 
absence of policy. 

In 1946 there were 76 shipyards in the 
United States. Today there are perhaps 11. 

In the first 180 days of WW IL .. . 57 Ger- 
man submarines sank 519 United States 
vessels. Our merchant fleet today is about 
1,000 vessels. 

One major power today has an estimated 
600 submarines. We have I repeat 
11 shipyards. 

Four years ago the Secretary of Defense 
acknowledged the importance of naval pow- 
er but said that planes would be relied on 
to transport men and materials. 

Ships would be needed only to provide 
back-up supplies and heavy equipment. 

Recent reports indicate that 2% (chiefly 
personnel) of the total effort in Vietnam 
is carried by plane . . 98% is still carried 
by ship. 

This. . it might be observed’... is a 2% 
improvement on the situation during the 
Spanish American War 69 years ago. 
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But these are the problems of the present. 
What are the challenges of the future? 

There will be bigger ships. A 500,000 ton 
tanker has been designed in Britain, more 
than twice as large as anything now afloat. 
There will be faster ships. 

The 22-knot nuclear powered Savannah 
could be replaced by 30-knot nuclear ships 
if a bill before Congress is passed. 

Containerization of cargo has caught on. 
The Army’s experience with containerization 
for Vietnam has been most successful... 
and general commercial shipping is catching 
on. 

Automation of ships is already with us 
and will advance rapidly. 

In these areas you young men graduating 
today will make your careers. 

It is up to us as a people to give you a 
stable and workable merchant marine policy 
so that you can see to the technical progress. 

So far we have not much to offer. We 
have ... to be sure. . . done something. 

Three States 
Texas ... have followed the lead of New 
York and Massachusetts and have estab- 
lished State-supported maritime academies. 

The Federal Maritime Administration fur- 
nishes each school with a ship... 
provides a direct payment to the State... 
maintains the vessel . . and subsidizes each 
student for a part of his expenses. 

The Federal Government also allots funds 
to underwrite new construction of ships 
$85,000,000 in the last budget . . as con- 
trasted with $820,000,000 to construct a ve- 
hicle to travel on the surface of the moon. 

But what should we establish for our new 
and badly needed policy? 

For a start . . let us live up to the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 ... which called for a merchant ma- 
rine capable of handling all our domestic and 
much of our foreign water-borne commerce 
in American built ships. . manned by 
American seamen. 

Provisions for subsidy and administration 
were included in the law. 

Then let us review the needs of our ship- 
yards so that the best and most economical 
construction methods can be applied, 

Japan ... whose entire maritime indus- 
try was devastated in WWII... has... 
by developing new and efficient methods 
become the leader in ship construction. 
Her shipyards are the most modern in the 
world today. 

We won a war. 
battles. 

Let us invest in research with some 
shadow... at least . . of the effort we 
spend on space travel so that the ships we 
build will be up to date . . . not out of date. 

And let us train the finest corps of mer- 
chant marine officers the world has known. 

Only the best men can be trusted with the 
finest ships. And only the best should be 
sent abroad as the unofficial representatives 
of our great Nation. 

Like it or not . . all of us are to some 
degree judged by other nations by the kind 
of merchant marine officer who represents 
us. 
The modern ship... conventional... 
nuclear . . or automated. . . is one of the 
most complex pieces of machinery devised by 
man. 

Such ships require officers skilled in all 
the intricacies of modern technology. 

If Massachusetts and the Nation are to 
keep pace with the times . . we must pro- 
vide the training needed. . . not only for 
today’s ships. . . but for tomorrow’s. 

Our young men must go out as profes- 
sionals of the highest order . . respected 
by all whom they meet for their knowledge 
and ability. 

We have great faith in you . 
uates of 1967. 

Let us hope that you can have faith in 
un. 


. but we are losing some 


the grad- 
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For it is up to the American people to 
recognize the importance marine transporta- 
tion plays in our economy and in our secu- 
rity . . . and it is up to us to determine the 
course we shall ask you to steer in the future. 


CONGRESSIONAL ETHICS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
events of the recent past have cast into 
grave doubt, in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans, the manner in which we in the 
House and the Members of the other 
body have borne the mantle of public 
trust with which we have been invested. 

We are at a critical juncture. In a 
democratic and representative society, 
the people have the right to demand of 
their representatives a standard of con- 
duct above that of the marketplace, a 
standard of conduct that betrays no 
breach of their public trust. Public con- 
fidence in our care of this sacred trust is 
seriously shaken in our land today. 

I am introducing a unified package of 
six bills today which, in my judgment, 
can help to turn the tide. The bills 
would provide for: 

First. Full disclosure of income, gifts, 
real estate holdings, creditors, and busi- 
ness enterprises in which Members own 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, or are 
otherwise associated; 

Second. Establishment of a perma- 
nent House-Senate committee on ethics 
and conduct; 

Third. Formulation of a comprehen- 
sive code of ethics for the Congress, in- 
cluding rigorous conflict-of-interest pro- 
visions; and 

Fourth. Substantial increases in Con- 
gressional pay and allowances. The dis- 
tinguished Committee on Rules of the 
House has been engaged for the past 
several weeks in hearings regarding the 
establishment of an Ethics Committee. 
While I support strongly the establish- 
ment of such a committee, it is impera- 
tive, in my judgment, that we not defer 
unnecessarily or perhaps totally side- 
track legislation on full disclosure in the 
debate over an Ethics Committee. 

Full disclosure is the most effective 
vehicle for guarding against conflicts of 
interest in Government service. The 
American public is not unaware of our 
repeated failure to meet this problem 
head on. Refusal now to act decisively 
and with despatch would constitute a 
serious dereliction of our public trust. 

Mr. Speaker, my bills cover a broad 
range of subjects. In a framework of 
full disclosure and a uniform code of 
ethics, substantial increases in salary 
and allowances should relieve Members 
of reliance on outside sources of income 
and permit full attention to what is al- 
ready a 12-month-a-year job. No Amer- 
ican should be denied the opportunity 
to serve in Congress for want of financial 
means. But once elected, he must be 
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free to devote virtually his full time and 
energies to the exercise of that para- 
mount responsibility. . 

I should also add that to meet fully 
our responsibilities in this area we should 
undertake to reform the present state 
of the law with regard to con- 
tributions and their disclosure. I hope 
to introduce legislation in this regard 
later this session. 

In essence, my bills would provide the 
following: 

The pay and allowance bills would 
provide for annual salaries of $50,000 
for Members of Congress, an increase in 
travel allowances to permit reimburse- 
ment for 52 trips, on official business, per 
fiscal year to the Member’s home district 
or State instead of the present four, and 
the creation of a housing allowance for 
those Members who maintain a second 
residence in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Salaries of top executive employees, in- 
cluding Cabinet officers and Ambassa- 
dors, and members of the Federal judi- 
ciary would also be increased 
accordingly. P 

With regard to conflict of interest, in 
my judgment we have perpetuated an 
indefensible double standard by enacting 
comprehensive conflict-of-interest legis- 
lation applicable to the executive branch 
and yet failing to erect comparable 
standards to test our own conduct. My 
bill would mandate a Joint Committee 
on Ethics and Conduct to draft provi- 
sions—including criminal statutes if nec- 
essary—concerning congressional con- 
flicts of interest. 

During the formulation of these pro- 
visions, a broad conflict-of-interest 
standard would apply to all Members of 
Congress, prohibiting them from par- 
ticipating in matters in which official 
duties have or appear to have “a direct 
and predictable effect upon a private 
interest, as distinct from the public in- 
terest” of such Member, his immediate 
family, or business enterprises with 
which he is associated. 

Under my disclosure bills, Members 


of Congress and officers or employees of 


Congress earning more than $15,000 per 
year would file public statements reveal- 
ing gifts, real estate holdings, creditors, 
and business enterprises in which they 
own stock, bonds, or other securities, or 
are otherwise associated. In the case of 
Members of Congress, these statements 
would also be published in hometown 
newspapers. 

A complete statement of income, in- 
cluding dividends and interest, would 
also be filed with the joint committee, 
which would be charged with enforcing 
the code of ethics. To the extent that 
partnership income is reported, all in- 
come of the partnership would be dis- 


closed even though the Member did not 


share in the partnership’s entire income. 

Any American citizen or Member, of- 
ficer, or employee of the Congress could 
file charges of misconduct with the joint 
committee. Counsel to the joint com- 
mittee, who must be an attorney who 
has distinguished himself in public serv- 
ice, would recommend action to the com- 
mittee in each case before it and could 
render advisory opinions on questions of 


ethics and conduct to Members and their 
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aides. In my judgment, every American 
should be assured a sound forum for pre- 
senting allegations of misconduct of a 
serious nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I have submitted copies 


of these bills to Russell Niles, president of 


the association of the bar of the city of 
New York and have urged that Mr. Niles 
take up with his executive board the 
possibility of the association undertaking 
& study of the legislation and of the en- 
tire-problem of conflict of interest in the 
Congress. Mr. Niles has indicated he 
would do so. 

The city bar association made an in- 
valuable contribution to our legislative 
process when it prepared a study of con- 
flict of interest in the executive branch 
several years ago. It is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will once again have 
the benefit of its thinking and guidance 
in this equally important field. 


A DIALOG ON THE HUMAN INVEST- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I was 


‘pleased to receive last month a letter 


from Mr. Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, enclosing for my examination a copy 
of a statement issued by the CWA op- 
posing the proposed Human Investment 
Act. I have responded to Mr. Beirne 
and commented on the points he has 
raised. Because his statement undoubt- 
edly has received wide circulation, 
and because there are over 130 Congress- 
men endorsing this proposal, I have 
taken the liberty of placing Mr. Beirne’s 
letter and the CWA statement in the 
Recorp at this point, together with my 
response to him. 

The subject of manpower training 
and retraining in our society is vast and 
comprehensive. These statements are 
certainly not the last word. Indeed, I 
hope that they are only the beginning 
of a dialog with the labor movement 
on this issue, and I would be most 
pleased to insert in the Recorp whatever 
response Mr. Beirne, or anyone else, may 
care to make. 

The material follows: 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Washington, D.C., February 16, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Curtis: Because you are a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, I thought you would be par- 
ticularly interested in the views of the 
Communications Workers of America con- 
cerning the need for an investigation of our 
Federal tax system, and why we are opposed 
to the Human Investment Act. 

Statements by the CWA Executive Board 
on these two matters are enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A. BERNE, President. 
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Human Resource DEVELOPMENT: A LONG- 
APPROACH 


The proposed Human Investment Act has 
been lauded by a number of Congressmen as 
an attempt to encourage industry to expand 
its training and rétraining programs, under 
an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code 
which would allow employers to take credit 
against their income taxes for the expenses 
of providing training programs for employees 
and prospective employees. The act is mod- 
eled after the 7% tax credit for investment 
in business machinery and equipment which 
was embodied in the Revenue Act of 1962— 
and which was suspended by the Congress in 
September of 1966, on the recommendation 
of President Johnson, as a curb on inflation- 
ary pressures in the economy. 

Proponents of the Human Investment Act 
argue that it is: (1) the outgrowth of con- 
cern over structural unemployment, which 
has expressed itself in persistently serious 
and relatively high levels of unemployment 
among non-whites, teenagers, and the un- 
skilled—in spite of the fact that the econ- 
omy has been in a period of expansion for 
73 months; and (2) that it reflects dissatis- 
faction with government-sponsored, institu- 
tional-type training programs like those un- 
der MDTA (Manpower Development and 
Training Act) and the Office of Equal Op- 
portunity. 

The Communications Workers of America 
is convinced that the 7% tax credit proposed 
in the Act represents little more than a lavish 
and uncalled-for tax subsidy to the business 
community. We are of the opinion that 
those who insist that there exists a large 
body of persons who would remain unem- 
ployed at any level of aggregate demand are 
confusing supply factors with demand fac- 
tors. It is true that a given supply of work- 
ers may not match the skills and talents 
desired by industry; however, when aggre- 
gate demand is adequate, sufficient stimulus 
will be generated to achieve the adjustments 
in labor skills required by industry. 

Our experience during World War II lends 
support to this view, i.e., that the private 
sector, in coordination with government- 
sponsored training programs, can prevent se- 
rious bottlenecks from developing which slow 
down production—without the additional in- 
centive financial support proposed by the Hu- 
man Investment Act. Under both the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson Administrations, financial 
aid is given both for payment of weekly al- 
lowances to people selected for training, and 
for the operation of training programs. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 has greatly 
extended the technical training program at 
the subcollege level. The War on Poverty 
legislation, administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, provides for a wide 
Tange of manpower development measures. 
The Job Corps is preparing youth for em- 
ployment. The Work Training Pr 
are also designed to provide useful work ex- 
perience opportunities for young people. 
There are Community Action Programs 
which assist the poor in employment, job 
training, vocational rehabilitation, adult edu- 
cation, etc. 

Many feel that these programs are not suf- 
ficient and represent but a small step in the 
right direction. Public statements indicate 
that the proponents of the Human Invest- 
ment Act envision this as a substitute for the 
institutional programs they criticize. This 
is a giant step backwards. A sizeable across- 
the-board business subsidy of this kind, writ- 
ten into the tax structure as a permanent 
feature, would, in fact, compound—rather 
than solve—the serious problems which are 
presented by structural unemployment: 

We acknowledge that MDTA and similar 
programs are not reaching the most seriously 
disadvantaged in all cases. But it is also 
erystal clear that a tax subsidy will not moti- 
vate business to attack these “human in- 
vestment” problems. 
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The business world is motivated primarily 
by demand and profit factors. If the de- 
mand is there business will hire—and train 
if need be—but they will recruit wherever 
possible from the “cream” of the unem- 
ployed; as a matter of efficiency and mini- 
mizing costs, they will not scrape the barrel 
in search of the neediest. In other words, 
business will hire the best of those lacking 
in skills and training—but only when forced 
to do so by aggregate demand factors. At 
best, a subsidy in the form of tax forgive- 
ness, as proposed by the Human Investment 
Act, would be only a secondary considera- 
tion. 

But—and this is the critical point—such 
an approach would leave untouched those 
most desperately in need of “human invest- 
ment“ —the illiterate, the slum dweller, the 
street gang member. We need a community- 
wide—indeed a society-wide—program to lift 

these citizens up to the skill level at which 

they can take advantage of the on-the-job 
and related training projects contemplated 
by this Act. 

We very much need the cooperation and 
participation of the business community in 
such endeavors. We submit, however, that 
a 7% tax windfall, as proposed by the Human 
Investment Act, is one of the ways least 
likely to provide the kind of meaningful 
solution to “hard-core” unemployment which 
the Act purports to tackle. 


Marc 8, 1967. 


Communications Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERNE: I was sincerely pleased 
that the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica have prepared a statement expressing 
their views on the proposed Human Invest- 
ment Act of 1967. Certainly I am disap- 
pointed by the fact that you are in opposition 
to the bill, but your letter reflects concern 
for the overall manpower training problem 
facing us and a willingness to examine al- 
ternative programs. 

I am taking the liberty of placing your 
letter and statement in the Congressional 
Record, just as I am doing with this reply, 
to the end that further dialogue can be ad- 
vanced on this issue. I will be most willing 
to make a matter of public record in the 
same fashion and further comments or state- 
ments you may care to make. 

Your criticism seems to center around 
three major points: (1) that it is in error to 
proceed, as proponents of the bill do, on 
the theory that unemployment in our econ- 
omy is “structural”, and that unemployment 
should rather be treated as a result of “in- 
adequate aggregate demand”; (2) that a tax 
credit approach is primarily a “windfall” 
to business which shouldn’t be written into 
the tax code; and (3) that the Human In- 
vestment Act will not benefit the “hard-core” 
unemployed, and that therefore it cannot be 
billed as a “substitute to the institutional 
programs”. 

It has been the theme of the so-called 
“New-Economics” that unemployment, lack 
of growth in the economy, and other econom- 
ic ills, can be cured by an increase in aggre- 
gate demand through governmental spend- 
ing, particularly deficit spending. If lack 
of aggregate demand is the ill then, indeed, 
some of these ills can be treated by this 
method. This macro-economic device of 
course fails to recognize and treat the various 
structural and frictional factors which fre- 
quently lie behind unemployment and slow 
economic growth. Today there is no lack of 
aggregate demand, government spending and 
federal government deficits. Your statement 
that “when aggregate demand is adequate, 
sufficient stimulus will be generated to 
achieve the adjustments in labor skills re- 
quired by industry” is untenable. An ex- 
amination of any newspapers’ want ads sec- 
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tions, or several recent news articles, or 
what statistical data is available should pro- 
vide proof that great demand for 
skills by employers is insufficient to generate 
the large amount of training and retraining 
needed in our society. 

Parenthetically, it would be of great 
benefit to our dialogue if we could examine 
statistics compiled on the various jobs which 
are vacant and needed to be filled. Un- 
fortunately, the Administration, pressured 
primarily by the national leaders of the AFL- 
CIO, has blocked the necessary—but rela- 
tively small—appropriations needed to de- 
velop the job vacancy statistics called for in 
the Manpower Training and Development Act 
of 1962. The Joint Economic Committee 
conducted an inquiry into this matter last 
year and with the exception of the testimony 
of Mr. Goldfinger speaking in behalf of the 
AFL-CIO all of the expert witnesses argued 
that these statistics were badly needed and 
well within our competence to provide. 

A further and I think most interesting 
source for arguing against the “aggregate 
demand” theory comes from its original “New 
Economics” proponents—the Administration 
itself. I am pleased to note that they are 
beginning to recognize the problem of struc- 
tural unemployment. The Economic Report 
of the President, transmitted to Congress 
in January 1967, reads as follows on page 
103: 

“Much of unemployment during the years 
1957 through 1965 was the result of inade- 
quate total demand for goods and services. 
This is sometimes referred to as cyclical un- 
employment; but since a large part of it per- 
sisted through the post recession expansions 
of 1958-60 and 1961-65, the cyclical label is 
clearly unsatisfactory. 

“With the virtual elimination of cyclical 
unemployment in 1966, most of that which 
remains can usefully be described as either 
‘frictional’ or ‘structural’.” 

In addition, on page 108, the President’s 
report continues with the statement: 

“A concentrated attack on the causes of 
‘structural unemployment’ is obviously es- 
sential if we are to move toward continually 
lower unemployment while maintaining rea- 
sonable stability of prices.” 

These statements in the President's Eco- 
nomic Report of 1967 led me to remark on the 
floor of the House on February 2, 1967, the 
date of introduction of the bill by 122 
Members: 

“I might interpolate that I am happy many 
of our Democratic colleagues are under- 
standing the basic merits of this measure. 
If I read the President's economic report 
accurately, he does not use the term ‘Human 
Investment Act’ in his recommendations, but 
I think that the gist of what he is recom- 
mending amounts to the Human Investment 
Act. I am hopeful therefore that with the 
belated support of the Administration and 
the Democratic members of Congress, this 
bill actually will become legislation this 
year. ” 

Your statement that the Human Invest- 
ment Act represents “a lavish and uncalled 
for tax subsidy of the business community,” 
might have some justification if the Invest- 
ment Credit Act had not been put on the 
books in 1962 giving a subsidy to the busi- 
ness community for investing in new ma- 
chinery. The problem more precisely stated 
is this, would the tax credit in fact stimu- 
late further business investment in train- 
ing and retraining, or would it, as you pre- 


sume, represent a “windfall” to the amount ` 


of the credit for those who are already doing 
training? 

Those of us involved with the drafting of 
the legislation were concerned with the pos- 
sibility which you raised and considered writ- 
ing “maintenance of effort” language into 
the bill. In other words, it was suggested 
that the bill be drafted so that a credit be 


given for only the net increase in the amount 
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of the training over the amount of training 
already being done by that firm. 

A provision for this purpose was rejected 
for several reasons, all of which should be 
subject to re-examination when the bill is 
considered in depth in committee hearings. 
First, the 1962 investment credit on machin- 
ery, which was not based on any maintenance 
of effort approach, is generally conceded to 
have stimulated a significant portion of the 
increased investment in new machinery and 
equipment since 1962.. Second, although on 
one hand maintenance of effort language 
would seem to avoid a “windfall” to firms 
already doing training, viewing this from 
another perspective it would in a sense pe- 
nalize them for having the foresight and ini- 
tiative for proceeding on their own to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of the Act. ‘Thirdly, 
such a provision would involve costly ac- 
counting problems and thus increase greatly 
administrative expenses and contradict the 
philosophy of the Act. 

These then are a rough sketch of the 
reasons why no provision was written into 
the bill which would provide a credit for 
only incremental training expenses. How- 
ever, even if we assume that this credit for 
training and retraining expenses does result 
in some windfall to those firms already doing 
some , this bill must be viewed along- 
side of the 1962 Investment Credit if we are 
to equalize the capital investment in 
manpower with the benefit for capital in- 
vestment in new machinery already given. 
The 1962 Investment Tax Credit was, in my 
judgment, and is unsound for many eco- 
nomic reasons but primarily because it pro- 
moted investment in machinery and ignored 
investment in our human capital. Frictional 
and structural unemployment was aggra- 
vated by subsidizing automation and was 
particularly inappropriate’ in an economy 
where the pace of automation was already 
in a state of increased acceleration. 

Thus, one very important purpose of the 
Human Investment Act is to remove this im- 
balance in our tax code which favors ma- 
chinery over human beings. The 1962 Tax 
Credit on machinery has been suspended 
temporarily for entirely different reasons— 
but will undoubtedly be restored instead of 
being permanently removed and allowing the 
orderly process of keeping our. depreciation 
schedules for capital machinery up to date 
through recognizing the incidence of obso- 
lescence in useful life in a realistic way. 

The revised version of the Human Invest- 
ment Act provides for a 10% credit for train- 


ing expenses. This is in contrast to the 7% 


for machinery provided for in the Investment 
Credit Act of 1962. The reason for this 
apparent disparity stems from the fact that 
an employer who invests in machines retains 
title to that machinery while an employer 
who invests in employee training has no 
title over the employee and may lose his 
investment to another firm. This risk re- 
quires some differential. I am only con- 
cerned least a 3% additional be insufficient. 

You raised the point that the Human In- 
vestment Act should not be promoted as an 
alternative to the institutionalized govern- 
ment programs. I would say that govern- 
ment programs should never be instituted 
unless it is impossible, highly inefficient, or 
against other policy considerations for the 
private sector to accomplish the social and 
economic goals. 

The Human Investment Act may amount 
to a substitute for other government pro- 
grams although it was not so conceived or 
designed. I say that as one who assisted in 
the conception and the design of the Man- 
power Training and Development Act. The 

of the Human Investment Act is that 
private industry perforce knows better than 
government what jobs are available and how 
to best train individuals for these jobs and 
will be more efficient in handling the overall 
operation of training and retraining. This 
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philosophy argues that as much training as 
possible be transferred from the publie to 
the private sector of our economy. 

The Human Investment Act encourages 
employers to invest in training in skills that 
they need which includes all the rungs in 
the ladder of skills. Perhaps those employees 
receiving the most direct benefit will be those 
already employed who are seeking to move up 
and improve their talents. This would, I 
submit, include the vast majority of the 
members of your own union. 

However, those now unemployed with no 
marketable skills will be indirect beneficiaries 
of this upgrading of skills throughout the 
economy. They will be recruited to take the 
place of those whose training allowed them 
to take higher positions. Furthermore, some 
of this recruitment will come from among 
those receiving training in basic skills at 
government run institutions. Because of 
this “trickle up” more jobs will be available 
and the job of the poverty program will be 
facilitated by the partial removal of one of 
their greatest barriers—the placement of 
workers. 7 

As I said at the outset, I would be pleased 


to have any further comments you may care 


to offer. This measure should never be 
looked upon as a partisan proposal. Its pre- 
mise is that business and labor, working to- 
gether, can construct programs necessary to 
provide for the great demands for skilled 
labor in the economy. Your interest in ex- 
amining the matter is appreciated. 
, Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
URGES THE ENACTMENT OF THE 
HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Robs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order to meet the growing need 
for a new approach to the problem of 
unemployment and underemployment in 
the United States, we urge the immediate 
consideration of the Human Investment 
Act of 1967. This Republican-sponsored 
legislation would encourage American 
business to invest in our number one 
resource—the American working man 
and woman. For it would stimulate the 
initiation and expansion of job training 
and retraining programs by providing a 
tax credit for certain expenses of such 
programs. 

The Republican Members of Congress 
have long been interested in establishing 
a sound program that would solve this 
Nation’s manpower problems by upgrad- 
ing and developing the skills of our labor 
force. The Republican effort in this area 
began with Operation Employment in 
1961-62. In this study by the Republican 
policy committee, leading authorities 
in the fields of education and on-the-job 
training were contacted for their com- 
ments and recommendations. The re- 
sults of this study were incorporated into 
the Republican proposed Manpower and 
Development Training Act of 1962, which 
was adopted in great part and enacted 
into law by the 87th Congress. This act 
has proven to be an important step in a 
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greatly expanded war on unemployment 
and underemployment. 

Despite the efforts that have been 
made under the Manpower and Develop- 
ment Training Act there remain today 
an estimated 2.7 million Americans who 
are chronically unemployed and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who are 
underemployed. It is apparent that to 
break this chain of despair, a new and 
more fundamental approach must be 
devised. For the most part, these indi- 
viduals need only additional training 
to become employable. At the same 
time there are many skills in serious 
demand, thousands of jobs are going 
unfilled, and the shortage of skilled work- 
ers is delaying many business opera- 
tions. We believe that the necessary 
training can be furnished to these unem- 
ployed and underemployed individuals if 
the Human Investment Act is adopted. 

The basic approach of the Human 
Investment Act is very simple. It is 
premised upon the proven fact that the 
most effective job trainer in the Nation is 
private enterprise. Employers and em- 
ployees working together have conceived 
and developed many sound training pro- 
grams. Our rapidly advancing tech- 
nology requires many additional pro- 
grams of training and retraining. To 
meet this need, business must expand its 
formal as well as informal training 
capability. Classes must be held during 
business hours or after work in plants, 
offices, and nearby classrooms. The 
skilled supervisors and the acknowledged 
experts employed by the various com- 
panies as well as full-time teachers must 
be utilized to provide the required 
instruction. 

The Human Investment Act is de- 
signed to encourage on-the-job training 
by private industry and skill develop- 
ment by individuals just as the invest- 
ment tax credit encourages the purchase 
of job-creating plant equipment and 
machinery. It would offer a tax credit 
toward certain specified expenses of pro- 
grams designed to train prospective em- 
ployees and to retrain current employees 
for more demanding jobs. This credit 
would be in addition to credits provided 
for by other sections of the tax code and 
in addition to the regular trade or busi- 
ness expense deduction. 

The following training expenses would 
be allowed under the Republican Human 
Investment Act: 

First, wages and salaries of registered 
apprentices; 

Second, wages and salaries of enrollees 
in on-the-job training programs under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act; 

Third, wages and salaries of employees 
participating in cooperative education 
programs; 

Fourth, tuition paid by an employer 
to a college, business, trade or vocational 
school or for a home study course; 

Fifth, expenses of in-plant job train- 
ing programs; and 

Sixth, expenses of job training pro- 
grams conducted by a trade association, 
joint labor-management apprenticeship 
committee or other similar group. 

The Human Investment Act of 1967 
has been sponsored and introduced by 
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149 Republican Members of Congress and 
has been endorsed by the Republican 
coordinating committee. It provides a 
thoughtful and effective method to meet 
the chronic unemployment and under- 
employment problem that is posed by the 
uneducated, unskilled, untrained worker. 
We urge its immediate consideration, 


THE SLOW PAYING SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Esco] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
distressed at the long delay experienced 
by so many elderly persons in my con- 
gressional district in the processing of 
their social security payments. My files 
are full of letters from elderly people 
who have had to wait for 3 months, 6 
months, even more than a year, for the 
normal processing of their claims. 

These people need the money now. 
Bills come due each month. Rent and 
utilities must be paid, food must be pur- 
chased for the table. Promises re- 
peatedly given that “your check should 
be here soon” does not meet the immedi- 
ate needs of our elderly citizens. Some 
are lucky enough to have savings and 
are forced to use them up while waiting 
for bureaucratic redtape to be cut. 
Others depend on their children to tide 
them over the rough time. Others, with 
no outside assistance, find it almost im- 
possible to live, and may even be evicted 
from their homes because promised pay- 
ments did not come. 

Social security is a retirement system 
to which the individuals have con- 
tributed all their lives. No privately 
owned company would work so slowly 
in paying the legitimate claims before 
it. There is no excuse for the delay in 
social security. 

I urge the Government Operations 
Committee to conduct an immediate in- 
vestigation into the operations of the 
Social Security Administration. It is our 
responsibility to insure that our retired 
citizens not face hardship because of 
governmental failure to operate effi- 
ciently. 

I have included portions of some let- 
ters which have reached my desk in the 
past couple of months: 

I am having trouble with my social secu- 
rity like a good many people in the State of 
Michigan. My husband passed away Septem- 
ber 19, 1966 and I applied for my social se- 
curity about two weeks later. The funeral 
director went with me to see that all the 
papers were filled out properly. I also signed 
to get the amount due on burial expenses. 

Since then every month I receive my hus- 
band’s check which I am not allowed to 
cash because that would be forgery accord- 
ing to the law. I have never received one 
check made payable to me, All of those six 
checks have been returned along with letter 
that I wrote and yellow cards that were filled 
out that come with the checks telling that 
my husband has died. 

I wish you could listen to some of the 
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pathetic stories you hear from these people 
that are in the same predicament. They 
wait from month to month hoping that each 
month will bring their checks. If it weren't 
for the help from their children they don’t 
know what they would do. One couple re- 
ceived their check 1 month and now it has 
been 3 months since they received any money. 
What a Christmas they had without any 
money! He's called the office, driven up there 
and you get no satisfaction. I have been up 
to see the social security men several times, 
written them and all they say is that the 
trouble is in the division of disbursement in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

When I hear on radio and television and 
read in newspaper and social security 
pamphlet “Go to your nearest social security 
office and they will help you”, that is a big 
joke. All those would be assistants are 
being paid a good salary each month only to 
be able to tell you that it isn’t their fault, 
the trouble is in Chicago. 

You know all this double talk does not 
pay the bills that come due each month or 
put food on the table. It’s about time that 
something is done for the people that are 
hoping that each month their check will 
come only to have another month to wait 
and hope and pray. 

Now I’ve waited through six months and 
I wonder how many more. 

I talked to the funeral director this morn- 
ing again and he has twelve cases right now 
waiting for the people to receive their 
money for burial expenses. 


Another man wrote to me in January: 

I am writing this letter to you to see if 
vou can help me get my disability social 
security which I have applied for. I made 
application in March and so far I haven’t 
heard anything from it or received any social 
security benefits. 

I am unable to work and I need it badly. 
Could you investigate and find out why I 
am not receiving any social security benefits. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF CON- 
GRESSMAN AND MRS. GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM AND CHILDREN 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
it has always been my sincere belief that 
the people of this country have every 
right to know all of the facts about their 
Government and about the men they 
have elected to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
the people of Nebraska’s Second Con- 
gressional District are entitled to such 
information. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take this opportunity to include in the 
RECORD a full disclosure of my total assets 
and liabilities as of February 28, 1967: 
Financial statement of Congressman and 


Mrs. Glenn Cunningham as of Feb. 28, 
1967 


Stock (2 shares P. p 
C 
an 0 3 , 
Less mortgage snd 9 balance 
on home improvements 19, 210 4 — 
Automobiles (1961 Corvair and 1964 Rambler). 1, 250 
VVVJVVVTTCVTTT Apes: whore 31,910 
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Figures do not include. amount of equity 
paid into Federal Employees Retirement 
Fund. Includes combined net worth of Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Glenn Cunningham and 
minor children. Total income is derived from 
salary as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives. 


LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL’S 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention today to the recent 
feat of the basketball team representing 
Lebanon High School, in my Second 
Congressional District, in winning the 
New Hampshire class I State basketball 
championship. 

For many years, Lebanon has been 
known as the ski capital of New England. 
It has produced many national cham- 
pionship skiers, Olympic team members, 
and, most recently, C. Allison Merrill, 
who went from its high school coaching 
staff to become Dartmouth College and 
U.S. Olympic team coach. Its high school 
skiing team once won seven consecutive 
New England scholastic championships. 

For most of this time, basketball ac- 
tivity at Lebanon was nearly dormant. 
Not since 1944 had Lebanon last won a 
State championship. As a matter of fact, 
in the fall of 1964, when a young man 
from Alstead, N.H., named Langdon Met- 
calf was appointed coach, Lebanon had 
not enjoyed a winning season nor quali- 
fied for the State championship play- 
offs in 10 years. 

Since that time, the record of Mr. Met- 
calf and his team has been outstanding. 
In the 1964-65 season, his first, the team 
won 14 of its 18 games and qualified for 
the playoffs, only to lose in the first 
round. During 1965-66, the team did 
even better. It won 15 of its 18 games 
and advanced to the State championship 
finals, only to lose there to a fine team 
pai} Bishop Brady High School, Con 
cord. i 

This year, the team was back again, 
determined to. capture its. first State 
championship in 23 long years. And it 
did. After a fine regular season record, 
in which Lebanon won 17 of its 20 games, 
the team won three consecutive playoff 
games to gain the long-awaited recogni- 
tion as State champions. 

The accolades and plaudits which have 
come their way since the triumph have 
been richly deserved. Mr. Metcalf, his 
assistant coach, Kenneth Lipporto, and 
their squad of players—George Burt- 
tram, Thomas King, David Faulkner, 
James A. Lane, Timothy Cantlin, Paul 
Vanier, Lawrence Vanier, James Thi- 
bodeau, John F. O’Connell, Jr., John Du- 
tille, and Kenneth Hough—are to be con- 
gratulated for their fine play on the 
court, their exemplary conduct off the 
court and their perseverance in the face 
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of past defeats. I take great pleasure in 
calling their achievements to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 


TRIBUTE TO A BRAVE MAN 
Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman“ 


from Minois [Mr. CoLLIER] may extend 


His remarks at this point in the RECORD 


and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. Howard A. Yeager, who served his 
country with distinction both during war 
and peace, died as he had lived, a brave 
man to the very end of his career. It 
was typical of the admiral, who had 
spent a lifetime in the service of the Na- 
tion, that he made the supreme sacrifice 
while endeavoring to remove his invalid 
wife from their burning residence. 


Two young members of the WAVES, | 


Laura Jean Martin, of Port Charlotte, 
Fla., and Laura Mae Garrett, of Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., also lost their lives in a 
vain attempt to save Mrs. Yeager. The 
admiral managed to put her in her wheel 
chair and take her from the second floor 
to the first floor by elevator, after which 
he collapsed. Mrs. Yeager, who was 
later rescued by firemen, told them that 
her husband had saved her life. 

In an editorial entitled “Loss to the 
Nation,” the Chicago Tribune of March 
14, paid tribute to the heroism of Ad- 
miral Yeager. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
editorial, together with the Tribune’s 
news account of March 13: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 14, 1967] 
Loss TO THE NATION 


Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager was a hero 


even in death. The commandant of the 9th 
naval district died in a fire in his residence 
at Great Lakes Naval Training station while 
bringing his invalid wife thru the smoke and 
flames. He was found beside her wheelchair 
after bringing her down the elevator. Mrs. 
Yeager, after being carried from the house, 
told nurses: “Don't bother with me. Take 
care of him. He saved my life.” 

Adm. Yeager’s last act of sacrifice was a 
final example of inspiring devotion. An 
officer who wore the decorations of his own 
country and two others, whose order as 
executive officer of the USS, Nevada 
launched the bombardment which started 
the Normandy landing, he yielded one of 
his stars to come to Chicago so that he 
might care for his wife. For more than 12 
years she had been a victim of multiple 
sclerosis. 

The admiral would have retired in three 
weeks, reverting to his permanent rank as 
vice admiral. The day of his retirement had 
been proclaimed as Adm. Yeager day and he 
had been made an honorary citizen of IMi- 
nois. 

This recognition was merited, for all his 
friends and associates considered Adm. Yea- 
ger one of the finest men they had known. 
His outgoing personality made it easy for him 
to form lasting friendships. He was unspar- 
ing in keeping speaking engagements in the 
service of his country and in the cause of 
youth—no fewer than 267 in the last year. 

The country has suffered a great loss. Its 
sympathy extends also to the families of two 
WAVES who perished in the fire. 
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Navy PROBES ADMIRAL YEAGER FRE DEATH 


Navy fire experts from Washington were 
expected yesterday at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training center to investigate the fire that 
caused the deaths of Rear Adm. Howard 
A. Yeager, 61, commandant of the 9th naval 
district, and two WAVES. 

Adm. Yeager and the WAVES, Laura Jean 
Martin, 21, of Port Charlotte, Fla., and Laura 
Mae Garret, 25, of Los Alamos, N.M., died of 
apparent smoke inhalation as fire virtually 
destroyed the admiral’s 20-room navy home 
on a bluff overlooking Lake Michigan at 
Great Lakes. 


RESCUE INVALID WIFE 


Four firemen who entered the burning, 
smoke filled house rescued the admiral’s in- 
valid wife, 60, after they reached out blindly 
and felt her wheel chair on the first floor just 
outside the door of an elevator that led from 
the second floor living quarters. 

Adm. Yeager’s body was found on the floor 
beside his wife’s wheel chair. A navy spokes- 
man said that the admiral, upon discovering 
that the house was afire, apparently got his 
wife out of bed, placed her in the wheel chair, 
and took the elevator to the first floor, where 
he collapsed after pushing her wheel chair 
from the elevator. 

In the emergency room at the base hos- 
pital, Mrs. Yeager, who has suffered from 
multiple sclerosis for more than 12 years, 
told nurses: 

Don't both with me, Take care of him. 
He saved my life.” 

The two WAVES, who lived in the house 
to take care of Mrs. Yeager, apparently had 
been awakened by fire and smoke and had 
made their way from their second floor quar- 
ters toward Mrs. Yeager’s bedroom in an at- 
tempt to save her. 


TRAPPED IN FLAMES 


Their bodies were found on the second 
floor of a two-deck sunroom near the ele- 
vator. After the fire was discovered about 
3 a.m. it was believed they had escaped from 
the building. It was not until a search was 
made of their barracks that it was deter- 
mined they had been trapped in the burning 
residence, 

‘Two. stewards, Rudolfo Fabiculanan, 23, 
and Jose Salamanca, 22, who lived in a base- 
ment apartment, were awakened by smoke 
but were unable to get to the second floor 
because of heavy smoke. 

“I ran up to the pantry and called the fire 
department. I tried to get upstairs but I 
couldn't. I ran down to the basement and 
went out the door there. Then I ran 
around to the front, but the smoke there was 
so heavy I couldn’t get in,” Fabiculanan said. 

Adm. Yeager also turned in a fire alarm, 
@ Navy spokesman said. 

Mrs, Yeager, who is in Great Lakes hospital, 
suffered smoke inhalation and burns on the 
back, arms, and legs. 

The Yeager’s son, Lt. Howard Balley Yeager, 
a naval supply officer at Washington flew to 
Great Lakes as soon as he was informed of 
the tragedy. 

A Navy spokesman said there was no sus- 
picion that the fire started from anything 
but accidental causes. Damage to the 50- 
year-old residence was reported as more than 
$20,000. The spokesman said, however, “it 
will probably be cheaper to tear it down.” 


IN HONOR OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cottier] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, many 
speeches have been made in this historic 
Chamber about the loss of freedom that 
has been suffered by the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, especially in the na- 
tions that have for many years been sub- 
merged by the Soviet Empire, such as 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania, 

Today; on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
it is a happy and welcome contrast to be 
able to salute a nation that regained its 
independence after centuries of oppres- 
sion by an alien power. With due re- 
spect to those who are Irish by birth, 
most everyone “becomes Irish” one day 
of each year, on March 17. It is at this 
time they share with the true Irish and 
the synthetic Irish the love of independ- 
ence and freedom that stimulates and 
invigorates the wearers of the green. 

While Americans and other lovers of 
liberty throughout the world rejoice be- 
cause Ireland is a member in good 
standing of the family of free nations, 
their joy is tempered by the realization 
that, while there is only one Ireland in 
spirit, there are two Irelands politically. 
The six counties that comprise North- 
ern Ireland are still under the thumb of 
London. 

During the last generation we have 
seen the British Empire, which once 
comprised a fifth of the world’s area and 
ruled over a fourth of its population, 
melt away to the status of a secondary 
power, Its various colonies have either 
left the empire completely or retained 
very insubstantial ties to London through 
the Crown. 

While Great Britain has acquiesced 
with haste to the dismemberment of her 
empire in Africa, Asia, Australia, North 
America, South America, and the islands 
of the seas, she has clung tenaciously to 
Northern Ireland. If the other parts of 
the British Empire deserve to be free, 
why should not the people of the six 
northern counties of Ireland be granted 
independence from England? 

Our English friends may, at this point, 
be asking, “And just what business is it 
of the United States whether or not Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government chooses 
to retain possession of the northern 
counties of Ireland?” Mr, Speaker, I 
would be glad to answer this question if 
it were directed to me. 

Twice during my lifetime the United 
States of America has gone to the aid of 
Great Britain, first during World War I, 
then during World War II. Since the 
end of the latter conflict we have fur- 
nished her with $9,045 million in aid, not 
to mention the ‘help we have furnished 
the many new nations that emerged 
from the disintegration of colonialism of 
the British Empire. The astronomical 
sums that we have poured out for for- 
eign aid have supposedly been spent to 
promote and maintain freedom and in- 
dependence. Should not the people of 
Northern Ireland share in such freedom 
and independence? 

How is Great Britain showing her 
gratitude for all that we have done for 
her? While America’s young men are 
fighting against the forces of commu- 
nism in Vietnam, Great Britain is trad- 
ing with Communist North Vietnam, as 
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well as with Communist China, one of 
North Vietnam's sponsors. While the 
forces of communism are entrenched in 
Cuba, 90 miles from our shores, poised 
to strike at us whenever it is to their 
advantage to do so, Great Britain is 
trading with Communist Cuba. Last 
year, when the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization voted on a 
resolution which was designed to expel 
Nationalist China from the organization 
and seat Communist China in its place, 
Great Britain voted for it. 

While Great Britain has, through the 
years, played footsie“ with the Red 
countries, Communists have been as 
scarce in Ireland as snakes. The follow- 
ing words from the beautiful song, Gal- 
way Bay,” by Arthur Colahan, could well 
be applied to the futility of efforts by the 
Communists to seduce the Irish: 

... the women in the uplands diggin’ 
praties, 

Speak a language that the strangers do not 
know. 


For the strangers came and tried to teach us 
their way, ; 

They scorn’d us just for being what we are, 

But they might as well go chasing after 


moonbeams, 
Or light a penny candle from a star. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any- 
one can utter Communist propaganda 
with an Irish brogue. 

As the United States helps to maintain 
independence among the new countries 
of Africa, Asia, and elsewhere through- 
out the world, and as it urges the res- 
toration of freedom to the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain, for the sake of con- 
sistency it ought to insist that Great 
Britain hold free elections to permit the 
people of Northern Ireland to decide 
their own future. Those who live in the 
northern counties ought to be given the 
opportunity to choose whether or not 
they want to dissolve the political bands 
that have connected them with Great 
Britain and join the southern counties 
to form a united Ireland. 

Let no Iron Curtain separate our Irish 
friends from each other. Let those sons 
and daughters of Erin who dwell in the 
northern part of the Emerald Isle be giv- 
en the opportunity to tear down, through 
the peaceful means of free elections, the 
wall that has for all too long placed a 
profane and unnatural barrier across the 
Land of the Shamrock. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cottier] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Chicago’s outstanding executives is Ward 
L. Quaal, the president of WGN Con- 
tinental Broadcasting Co., Inc. His rec- 
ord of achievement was recognized last 
year when the University of Michigan 
gave him the Alumni Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. On January 21, 1967, Mr. 
Quaal, who was the midyear commence- 
ment speaker at Northern Michigan Uni- 
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versity, received an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from that institution. 
In his address, which he entitled “The 
New Majority,” he pointed out that— 
By 1970 over 60 percent of the population 
of the United States will consist of people 
twenty-five years of age and under. 


This means that we will have over 
100 million boys and girls and young men 
and young women in a total population 
of 200 million. This majority will inevi- 
tably have a tremendous influence on our 
Nation and the direction in which it will 
move during the next few decades, 

Mr. Quaal’s commencement address 
contains some excellent advice to the 
men and women of tomorrow and de- 
serves a wider audience. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this 


speech: 
Tue New Masorrry 


(By Ward L. Quaal, president, WGN 
Continental Broadcasting Co.) 


Suddenly everyone is becoming aware of 
young people. 

This isn’t only because some of them grow 
their hair longer, sing protest songs, burn 
draft cards, experiment with LSD, or indulge 
in tribal dances. It’s because of The Sta- 
tistic. 

It is one of the most intriguing statistics, 
if not the most intriguing, in the history of 
our free nation: by 1970 over 50 percent of 
the population of the United States will 
consist of people twenty-five years of age and 
under. 

Horrors! That's only three years away. 
Some of you people here will be a part of 
that statistic. 

No wonder Bobby Kennedy is wearing his 
hair bouffant, climbing mountains, and duf- 
fing on skis. The meek are indeed inheriting 
the earth—or at least that part of it repre- 
senting the world’s greatest bastion of free- 
dom, America. 

This imminent catastrophe has ruffied the 
smoke at the council campfires of the elders. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has urged 
universal military conscription for service. 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz has proposed an 
absolutely unbelievable program of estab- 
lishing local “opportunity boards” where all 
youths, male and female, would register at 
the age of 18, be examined, and consigned 
to certain vocational or educational futures— 
all on a voluntary basis that would appear 

to be about as optional as taxes. 

No youth would be compelled to go to col- 
lege or join the Peace Corps or accept any 
other specific recommendation of his oppor- 
tunity board ... but he would have to ac- 
cept one of the several opportunities offered. 
This scheme echoes in a chilling way the 
concepts of other Youth Corps in other na- 
tions at other times. 

But there's even more. How delightful to 
be young! The National Commission of 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress, established by Congress in 1964, made 
its report early in 1966 to the President. 

What did it recommend? Simply that the 
government would guarantee to everybody, 
regardless of whether or not he worked, could 
work, or resisted the whole idea, a minimum 
income. This would be an absolute guar- 
antee—enforced, it is suggested, by “essen- 
tially a new principle of jurisprudence.” 

Henry Hazlitt, the economist, comment- 
ing on this proposal, suggests a situation 
in which the minimum per family guarantee 
would be 83,130 per year. If you made $2,500, 
therefore, the government would send you 
an annual check for $630 to bring you up 
to the guarantee. Those making over $3,130 
would be paying the chit, of course. 

Now in such a dunderheaded economy, who 
would work $2,500 worth to get $630 when 
he could get $3,130 for not working at all? 
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And have plenty of time to blow it at the 
races, go hunting and fishing, and sit at the 
window watching his nutty nelghbors drudge 
off to work! 

Well, my youthful friends, everything is 
coming up roses. There's just one baffling 
problem; if nobody’s working, nobody’s pro- 
ducing! And if nobody’s producing there 
is nothing to tax—production or income or 
sales—and there’s no guaranteed revenue to 
pay the guaranteed income to the guaran- 
teed loafers and free loaders. No wonder the 
French economist Bastiat said, “The State is 
the great fiction by which everybody tries 
to live at the expense of everybody else.” 

I'm rather glad to see the young people 
coming into the ascendancy. Certainly your 
elders, or some of them, need to be rescued 
before they bottle themselyes up in an eco- 
nomic vacuum where progress will be sus- 
pended for all time. 

Nothing is more provocative of this notion 
than the War on Poverty. “The big money 
is in poverty”, some wag recently observed. 

The local poverty organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the United Planning Organi- 
zation, was launched with a staff of 676 peo- 
ple. One of seven of these—or 97 employes— 
were paid $10,000 a year or more. Forty of 
the 676 had police records of one sort or an- 
other. 

In Jamestown, Rhode Island, seven young- 
sters were paid $1.25 an hour by the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps to teach sailing. The 
youngsters or their parents owned the boats. 

In Boston one-third of the 600 teen-agers 
employed by the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
@ summer ago received Federal income tax 
W-2 forms showing more income than they 
actually received. 

In Johnstown, Rhode Island, investigators 
found that 73 out of the 83 parents whose 
sons and daughters were enrolled in and 
paid by the poverty program were taxpayers 
who owned 58 homes and 113 cars. 

An unemployed Detroit auto worker, Ozié 
Bulock, who once took home $104 on his 
most productive work weeks, reported that 
since losing his job he clears $106.28 a week, 
tax free, from two Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

According to Robert G. Wingerter, presi- 
dent of Rockwell Standard Corporation, in 
a recent speech, among the first 16 group 
leaders hired under Philadelphia's anti- 
poverty program to work with youngsters in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 13 were 
found on investigation to have arrest records 
which included larceny, assault and battery, 
and morals counts involving minors, 

This gives you some idea of the mounting 
domestic problems you will inherit when 
you take over the majority. We seem to be 
breaking out in reform movements like kids 
with the measles. 

Take this poverty program, for example. 
One gets the impression that no thought had 
been given to the problems of the poor until 
the last few decades of the Square Deal 
(Theodore Roosevelt), the New Freedom 
(Woodrow Wilson), the New Deal (FDR), 
the Fair Deal (Harry Truman), the New 
Frontier (John Kennedy), and the Great 
Society of contemporary times. 

There were “poor laws” in England be- 
fore the time of Queen Elizabeth. A statute 
in 1536 provided for the voluntary collection 
of funds to assist those unable to work. As 
a matter of fact, a dozen years later this 
voluntary process became compulsory by law 
throughout England. 

There’s a short cut to fighting poverty, 
but it’s a hard way to go. Those among our 
progenitors who came to this country when 
it was a wilderness knew this way. It took 
fortitude, strength, faith, determination, 
and a free spirit to conquer adversity then. 
Yes, and a good axe too—to cut the timber 
and hew it for homesteads. 

The cure for poverty is work—or, to put 
it another way, production. This is the 
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casual factor in a chain of events which has 
distinguished the United States amiong the 
nations of the world. We have produced. 
Our people have been industrious. Our peo- 
ple have been rewarded for working at all 
levels of endeavor. Occupying six percent 
of the land area of the world and with less 
than six percent of the population, we ac- 
count for one-third of the world’s gross na- 
tional product. 

It was Capitalism that induced the Indus- 
trial Revolution. It is pure political pap to 
contend that Capitalism has not erased pov- 
erty in vast areas of our nation in a manner 
unmatched by any other socio-government 
system known in the world today. And you 
can take that survey from the starving peo- 
ple of India and China through the Soviet 
states to the sophisticated realms of the 
French and the English. 

What has our system done for us—all of 
us? Let's look at it from the standpoint 
both of the employer and the wage earner. 
In 1950 profits were 10.3 percent of the na- 
tional income. By 1965 they had dropped to 
eight percent. In 1950 wages were 64.1 per- 
cent, and in 1965 they rose to 70.3 percent. 
Furthermore, while the wage earners’ share 
has grown about ten percent, his purchasing 
power has grown about 33 percent, despite 
inflation. And this is the situation despite 
the Viet Nam war, extraordinary and some- 
times questionable foreign aid expenditures, 
and endless social reform programs here at 
home. 

Capitalism has worked in this nation. The 
question we face now is whether or not, in 
our zeal, we are going to overwork it and 
see it disintegrate. Witness the destruction 
of the system that guarantees the greatest 
social and, material benefits of any ever 
known at any time in the history of the 
world. 

Can it happen here? 

It happens, usually, when the people re- 
linquish control. . . and we may be in the 
process of doing just that on the false as- 
sumption that we are owed something more 
than an opportunity. 

A major newspaper organization in Amer- 
ica (Copley Press of California) recently re- 
ported the results of an interesting survey. 
There are now 2,400 Federal departments, 
bureaus and agencies concerned with regu- 
lating our national economy. Forty-two 
separate agencies are involved in education 
programs, One dollar out of every five and 
one job out of every eight flow from the Fed- 
eral government, not counting local and 
State governments. In 30 of our 50 States 
there are more civilian employes on the Fed- 
eral payroll than are employed by the State. 

Actually, our unemployment rate in this 
country now is about four percent—and yet 
we are constantly engaging more and more 
of our resources, money, and manpower in 
the creation and operation of government- 
sponsored programs designed to make work. 
But try to find someone to wash the car, 
mow the lawn, clean the windows, or, in 
many cases, fill attractive junior executive 
jobs. If you have a work record, you know, 
the welfare payments are in jeopardy. To 
some, then, work can be a threat to security. 

There’s plenty of work. Our problem is 
that we are driving the workers from the 
fields to the fireplaces. 

Our social reformers—and these are not the 
first in the generations of man—presume 
that the economy will continue sound what- 
ever the cost of their pet projects. They 
assume that the delicate balance of produc- 
tion and consumption will be maintained 
in the absence of incentives. This, as The 
Freeman says, is a patent flight from reality, 
Our system works because the energy of man 
is fed into it. When that feeding halts, the 
machinery stops. 

The carburetor of our system is profits. 
Consumer behavior determines the success 
of business—and that’s why we constantly 
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see shifts of ownership from the less efficient 
to the more efficient. The consumer con- 
trols the profit system. The consumer can- 
not control a non-profit system, for non- 
profit institutions—such as government—are 
sovereign unto themselves in a system where 
there is no freedom of choice. 

One is reminded of the fable of Alexander 
the Great when he became, virtually, ruler 
of the world. He came upon a philosopher 
who was lying upon his back in a meadow 
and meditating. Having become powerful, 
Alexander had also become a patron of the 
arts and the intellectuals. He stood before 
the philosopher and said: “Name your wish. 
It will be granted. I am a patron of culture 
and will gladly underwrite any project which 
you may select.” 

The philosopher thought a moment and 
responded: “You may do one thing for me, 
Your Highness. Please step aside—you are 
standing between me and the sun.” 

Do not let power, which may come to you 
in the masquerade of beneficence, stand be- 
tween you and the sun. 

In the disposition of your lives henceforth 
you will have the choice to make that has 
been the historic lot of man: whether you 
would live as an individualist or a collectivist. 
We have an individualistic society, based 
upon freedoms which are safeguarded against 
usurpation. But do not be deluded that col- 
lectivism is the privately patented condition 
of non-democratic lands alone. We are in 
constant struggle against collectivist pro- 
grams here at home—tempting programs 
contrived to lure us from the way of free 
action, 

The Reverend Dr. Sollitt, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Midland, Michigan, 
put it this way: “Ours is a philosophy of 
freedom that says a man ought to be free to 
do as he pleases up to the point where what 
he pleases interferes with his neighbor's 
equal rights. However, for some thirty-five 
years now another entirely different philos- 
ophy of freedom has been evolving—the phi- 
losophy that freedom is no longer for some- 
thing like ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ but freedom from almost every- 
thing, like ‘want, worry, and war’ and work 
too, if possible.” 

And, as Dr. Sollitt also has said, we should 
be doing more talking about justice than 
equality. We are equal before the law, but 
the nature of our equality depends upon 
what we do with our opportunities, given 
equal chances. Justice is indeed utterly dis- 
regarded when the relationship between ef- 
fort and reward is obliterated, or reversed, 
“as when under the banner of ‘equality’ the 
man who works is robbed to pay the bills of 
another who won't.“ 

James Russell Lowell put it this way: “Be- 
ing forced to work and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you tolerance, self-control, dili- 
gence, strength of will, content and a hun- 
dred other virtues which the idle will never 
know.” 

Our welfare bill today is $52 annually for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. By 1970, when there will be more 
of you than there will be of the rest of us, 
that will be $103 if the recommendations of 
Economist Leon Keyserling are followed. 

That means that some of you here will be 
working and paying the bill while some 
others of you will be going fishing. Unless 
somebody-sometime-somehow stops all this 
nonsense! 

Friends, there is no conceivable way that 
you can be unemployed for very long after 
you leave this institution if you want to be 
employed—and I except those who might be 
drafted for other duty. 

Never has there been greater opportunity. 
But you face one barrier to enterprise—one 
terrible temptation. It was clearly described 
in an example given by Thomas J. Shelly, 
who was for thirty-five years a teacher of 
economics and history. He told a Yonkers 
High School class: “John, you made a grade 
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of 95; and yours Dick, was 55. I shall now 
take 20 points from you, John, and give them 
to Dick. Thus, each of you has 75, adequate 
for passing. 

“Here I have applied the socialist-com- 
munist principle set forth by Karl Marx: 
‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.’ 

“Now, let us examine this in practice. 
You, John, won't work because you have had 
your incentive removed. And you, Dick, 
won't work because you are getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

“We can’t exist unless we work or produce. 
Thus, in order to get the work done, we'll 
need someone with a whip or a gun. So- 
cialism must lead to authoritarian controls,” 

This example illustrates an economic and 
social plan of life so far removed from the 
original blueprint for America that it is al- 
most unbelievable that we should have em- 
braced any of its concepts. 

The Jeffersons and Franklins and Masons 
did not say, “We will have a free enterprise 
system.” They said, “We will provide for the 
freedom of men.” It was the men them- 
selves, thus liberated, who created enterprise 
in this nation through exercise of their own 
freedom. 

And Government didn’t have much to do 
with this, except to stand by and be properly 
representative of the people—and to pass 
and administer appropriate laws, and to levy 
taxes to support itself, and to provide for 
the defense! 

Government had s0 little to do with the 
wellsprings of the free enterprise plan in 
this country that, for example, it was un- 
heeding, except for the rescinding of pro- 
cedures, when Charles Goodyear learned how 
to vulcanize rubber, when Oliver Evans was 
talking about a road vehicle that would run 
under its own power, and when John B. Dun- 
lop, the Scottish veterinary surgeon, devel- 
oped an idea for an air-filled rubber tire. 

And Government knew not a thing at the 
time about the first oil well ever brought in— 
at Titusville, Pennsylvania in 1859 by Colonel 
E. L. Drake. 

The free enterprise program rolled along, 
gathering momentum, and every now and 
then Government yawned and expressed mild 
surprise, as in 1844 when Henry Ellsworth, 
Commissioner of Patents, said in his annual 
report: 

. the advancement of the arts from 
year to year taxes our credulity and seems to 
presage the arrival of that period when hu- 
man improvement must end.” 

Progress has been the product of labor at 
all levels of endeayor. If labor stops, enter- 
prise stops; if the desire to work is smoth- 
ered by the removal of initiative, the lights 
of a free America are beginning to flicker and 
fail. 

We may have been many things as this 
country was growing up which were looked 
upon with skepticism by others—brash, 
boastful, and perhaps a little rough around 
the edges when it came to the social amen- 
ities. But we were one thing for sure—in- 
dustrious; and all the world admired us for 
it. It has been one of our greatest truths as 
a people, 

As Abraham Lincoln said to the Working- 
man’s Association of New York—how long 
has it been since one of our Presidents said 
something like this toa labor union: “Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built, I take it that it is best for all 
to leave each man free to acquire property 
as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I 
don’t believe in a law to prevent a man from 
getting rich; it would do more harm than 


If in your present temper as a graduating 
senior you find reference to our predecessors 
as something less than “cool”, remember that 
what you will be doing throughout your life- 
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times—hopefully—will become the pattern 
of reference for future generations. Please 
try to be diligent—to be honest—to be in- 
dustrious—to be decently proud—to be chari- 
table to the needful—to be faithful—to be- 
lieve in something. Please remember your 
greatest heritage of freedom and clasp it 
closely, guard it jealously, for yourselves and 
for all who follow you. 

And work, Do your part. Do more than 
your part if health and aspiration bless you. 
Remember: the difference between the 
world’s greatest miler and the second best is 
measured in feet and fractions. 

You don't need to appear before an “‘oppor- 
tunity board” to find out where you are go- 
ing. Let your heart and your mind tell you; 
there’s nothing to stop you, and never will 
be unless you build the barriers yourself. 

Just before Adlai Stevenson died he was in 
New York prior to embarking for Geneva. On 
his bedside table was found a printed page 
which he had marked. It was entitled De- 
siderata and was found in Old St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore, dated 1692. 

I can think of nothing more appropriate 
for you of this generation, three centuries 
later, than this passage from Desiderata: 

“Go placidly amid the noise and the haste 
and learn what peace there may be in silence 
. . » Speak your truth quietly and clearly; 
and listen to others, even the dull and ignor- 
ant; they too have their story. . If you 
compare yourself with others you may be- 
come vain and bitter; for always there will 
be greater and lesser persons than yourself. 

“Enjoy your achievements as well as your 
plans. Keep interested in your career, how- 
ever humble; it is a real possession in the 
changing fortunes of time. Exercise caution 
in your business affairs; for the world is full 
of trickery. But let this not blind you to 
what virtue there is; many persons strive for 
high ideals; and everywhere life is full of 
heroism. 

“Be yourself. Especially do not feign af- 
fection. Neither be cynical about love; for 
in the face of all aridity and disenchantment 
it is as perennial as the grass. Take kindly 
the counsel of the years, gracefully surren- 
dering the things of youth. Nurture strength 
of spirit to shield you in sudden PEOPLE. 
But do not distress yourself with 
ings. Many fears are born of fatigue and 
loneliness. Beyond a wholesome discipline, 
be gentle with yourself. You are a child of 
the universe no less than the trees and the 
stars; you have a right to be here. And 
whether or not it is clear to you no doubt 
the universe is unfolding as it should. 

“Therefore be at peace with God, whatever 
you conceive him to be. And whatever your 
labors and aspirations in the noisy confusion 
of life keep peace with your soul. With all 
its sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is 
still a beautiful world,” 


THE NEED FOR A SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON STANDARDS AND GON 
DUCT IS OBVIOUS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. McCuure] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MecLURE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact that we have a government of laws, 
not men.. And yet, throughout the 
Powell debate and throughout the dis- 
cussion of funding the House Adminis- 
tration Committee, I was continually 
struck by the thought that unless a bona 
fide select committee is established to 
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devise a code of ethics, our conduct will 
be governed by men, rather than law. 

Further, one of the major arguments 
made during the Powell debate was that 
we must not judge past conduct by 
newly adopted standards. If this reason- 
ing were to continue, we would never get 
to the point where we could discipline 
the misconduct that has been ignored or 
successfully hidden over a long period of 
time. Again, the need for a Seleet Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct is ob- 
vious. 

I become more convinced every day 
that the House acted correctly in exclud- 
ing Mr. Powell. This feeling was strong- 
ly reinforced by a poll conducted by the 
Seattle Times of Washington State high 
school students as to whether or not they 
approved our handling of this matter. 
Among those responding were three 
Negroes. I include their replies as a part 
of my remarks: 

LINDA BASSELLE, 17. Some Negroes think 
that Adam Clayton Powell was being picked 
on, but he's just like everyone else in Con- 
gress and should have to pay for the things 
he does wrong... There aren’t too many 
Negroes. in Congress, so some people have 
been bitter about it. . I don’t care whether 
a man’s skin is black, white; blue or green—if 
he does something illegal in Congress he 
should be kicked out. We're supposed to 
have complete faith in congressmen—if they 
violate the rules, they should be punished 
just like any other lawbreaker. . . 

VERNON RUSSELL, 18. Most young people 
don’t know too much about the workings of 
Congress or other legislative bodies, and our 
opinion of them only gets worse when we 
read. about some of the lawbreaking and 
scandals that have happened lately. . . As 
far as Adam Clayton Powell goes, I feel that 
he had gained too much power in Congress. 
He’s been made into an example, but there 
are probably a lot of others who should be 
investigated, too.. . In a way, I think they 
should have a code of ethics for all legisla- 
tive groups. 

JERRY HELITON, 18, I look at it like this: 
If they come up with a code of ethics, every- 
body will be very happy with them at first. 
But after awhile, if somebody wants to do 
something unethical or illegal, they'll do it 
code or no code. . As far as Adam Clayton 
Powell goes, I think he was just stupid 
enough to try something and get caught—I 
don't think he was selected to make an ex- 
ample of . . Powell should be thrown out 
because his actions have really hurt the im- 
age of Congress. 


These thought-provoking statements 
were made by young people who recog- 
nize the fact that misconduct is in itself 
wrong and not subject to racial con- 
siderations. If these young Negroes were 
not hesitant about passing judgment on 
Mr. Powell, then certainly we as Con- 
gressmen should be ready to face up to 
our responsibility and make the needed 
corrections. ` 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
BERT). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
Pottock], is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. “POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has, in recent years, fallen 
behind other nations in utilizing the re- 
sources of the sea. Despite our tech- 
nological superiority in the world, despite 
our wealth and despite our vast fisheries 
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resources, nations such as Japan, Peru, 
the Soviet Union, and even Red China 
have surpassed us in reaping this rich 
harvest. What is ironic about this situa- 
tion is that much of the harvest of other 
nations is being taken off American 
shores above our Continental Shelf. 

The United States claims the resources 
of the Continental Shelf as its own. This 
includes not only minerals but creatures 
of the shelf such as king crab. It is fool- 
ish to draw a line dividing the creatures 
who swim from those who crawl. All of 
these should be our property subject to 
utilization only by our own fishermen. 
I am, therefore introducing a bill to 
amend the Twelve-Mile Fishing Zone Act 
to provide for an exclusive zone in the 
waters of the Continental Shelf to a 
depth of 100 fathoms. The bill provides 
recognition of historical fishing rights by 
foreign nations but prevents any expan- 
sion, thus preserving large areas of the 
sea for our own fishermen. Our people 
deserve nothing less. 

In addition, my own State of Alaska 
has four bays that have historically been 
fished almost exclusively by American 
fishermen. These bays— Bristol Bay, 
Norton Sound, Kotzebue Sound, and 
Kuskokwim Bay—have been subject to 
encroachment by foreign fleets. Our 
American fishermen have considered 
these bays to be American fishing 
grounds, Protection is thus needed. For 
this purpose I am introducing legislation 
declaring these four bays to be within 
the exclusive fisheries zone because of 
their historic status. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing in 
the Recor copies of the bills to which 
I have referred. 

H.R: 7313 
A bill to establish fishing zones of the United 

States beyond its territorial seas, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to es- 
tablish a contiguous fishery zone beyond the 
territorial sea of the United States” approved 
October 14, 1966 (16 U.S.C. 1092), is amended 
by striking out all after the words “Seward 
boundary” and substituting therefore the 
following: “lines drawn following the one 
hundred fathom depth contour except that 
the lines shall be drawn so that each point 
on such lines is at least nine nautical miles 
from the nearest point of the inner bound- 

Sec. 2. Such Act is amended by adding 
section 5 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Where traditional fishing rights 
have been recognized by the United States 
as provided in section 2 the Secretary of 
State, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, and in consultation with the 
affected foreign countries, shall ascertain the 
extent and manner, including the annual 
catch, in which foreign fisheries have been 
conducted in the zone, Fishing exercised 
by foreign nations under traditional rights 
shall not differ in extent or manner and 
shall not exceed the amount as determined 
by the Secretary.” 


HER. 7814 


A bill to enlarge the fisheries zone of the 
United States to include certain waters 
contiguous to the territorial sea off the 
coast of Alaska 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That waters 
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of Bristol Bay, Norton Sound, Kotzebue 
Sound, and Kuskokwim Bay are and have 
been historically considered by American 
fishermen to be exclusive fishing grounds 
and should, therefore, be declared inland and 
historic waters for such purposes. 

Sec. 2, Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a contiguous fishery zone 
beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States”, approved October 14, 1966 (16 U.S.C. 
1092), is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “ 
except that in the case of certain waters 
contiguous to the territorial sea off the 
coast of Alaska, the seaward boundary of 
such zone shall be a line drawn so that each 
point on the line is twelve nautical miles 
from the nearest point on a line drawn be- 
tween Point Hope, Alaska, and Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska; between Cape Rodney, Alas- 
ka, and Cape Romanzof, Alaska; between 
Cape Avinof, Alaska, and Cape Newenham, 
Alaska; and between Cape Newenham, Alas- 
and Port Moller, Alaska”. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably absent on official business on 
Thursday, March 2. Had I been present 
on that day, on rollcall No. 28 I would 
have voted “nay.” 

Mr. Speaker, I also was unavoidably 
absent on Thursday, March 9, on official 
business. Had I been present on that 
day, on rollcall No. 32 I would have voted 
“nay.” s 


INCREASING VOLUME OF BEEF 
AND VEAL IMPORTS 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a paper prepared by the Honor- 
able WILLIAM J. ScHERLE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing volume of beef and veal imports 
has resulted in great hardships for Amer- 
ican livestock producers and has caused 
the loss of thousands of jobs in this vital 
agricultural industry. 

I have noted that the most recent 
Agriculture Department statistics dis- 
closed that total red meat imports 
through November 1966 were up 30 per- 
cent from a year earlier due to higher 
U.S. beef prices. Beef and veal product 
imports totaled 796,846,000 pounds from 
July 1, 1965 to July 1. 1966. This was an 
increase of 131,423,000 pounds or 20 per- 
cent over the previous 12-month period. 

Meat imports in 1967 are expected to 
be larger again, than 1966. Beef and veal 
imports for 1967 are expected to total 
about 960 million pounds. 

This volume is larger than the quota 
level set under Public Law 88-482, but 
below the volume which would direct the 
President to proclaim meat import 
quotas. 
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Under this legislation the unadjusted 
base import quantity is 725.4 million 
pounds, approximately the average an- 
nual imports of 1959 to 1963. The level 
of beef and veal imports for 1967 is 
expected to be 24.7 percent above this 
level, but the legislation specifies that 
estimated imports for the year must 
equal or exceed 110 percent of the base 
quota or 995 million pounds, before 
quotas can be proclaimed. 

It is important that we recognize that 
the base quota is adjusted according to 
the level of American production. This 
results in increased maximum import 
quotas when domestic production is up. 
When our domestic supply is high, there 
is a price-depressing effect. This prob- 
lem is then compounded by a concomi- 
tantly high import quota. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to direct the attention of the House to a 
fine paper prepared by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHERLE] on this crucial 
area of meat imports: 

MEAT IMPORTS—AGRICULTURE’S MILESTONE 
(Br WILLIAM J. ScHERLE) 

On January 23, 1967, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture addressing a group of farm leaders 
said, “With farm prices weakening, costs 
rising, and agriculture in general still a long 
way from parity of income, the Department 
of Agriculture will make full use of ‘a wide 
range of measures’ to strengthen farm prices 
and maintain income in 1967.” 

As I look at farm price statistics and talk 
to farmers in Iowa and elsewhere it becomes 
more obvious to me every day that what this 
administration says and what it does are 
two very different things. 

One of the many problems in agriculture 
today which needs the immediate attention 
of the Johnson Administration is that of 
meat imports. About a month ago, the 
Department of Agriculture announced that 
on January ist there were about 11.3 million 
head of cattle and calves on feed in 39 
states—unexpectedly up 7 percent from a 
year ago. Faced with an unexpectedly large 
supply of domestic-fed beef, it. would seem 
that we ought to be able to hold down 
foreign imports. But, with our present laws, 
we are instead, going to be faced with an 
even larger volume of such imports. The 
Meat Import Act of 1964 provides that the 
quantity of fresh chilled or frozen cattle 
meat and meat of goats and sheep, other than 
lamb, which may be imported in any calendar 
year after 1964 should not exceed 725 million 
pounds. Except—with this adjustment 
that this quantity shall be increased or de- 
creased for any year by the same percentage 
that estimated average annual domestic pro- 
duction of these products in that year and 
the two preceding years increases or de- 
creases in comparison with our average pro- 
duction during the base years 1959 through 
1963, inclusive. In other words, when our 
production goes up, the amount which can 
be imported goes up by the same percentage. 

Under the law, if yearly imports are esti- 
mated to equal or exceed 110 percent of an 
adjusted base quota, the President is to 
invoke the quota on meat imports. The 
adjusted base quota for 1967 is 904.6 million 
pounds. The level of estimated imports 
which would trigger the imposition of the 
quota is 995 million pounds. At the outset, 
what this approach means is that if out- 
siders are careful enough in the shipments 
of meat to the U. S., they can send in more 
than 90 million pounds in excess of the base 
quota without its ever having been invoked. 

As of December 23rd, 1966, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated that meat imports 
into the United States during 1967 would 
be about 960 million pounds, which is 55 
million pounds above the quota, but 35 
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million pounds below the figure it would 
take to bring the quota into effect. 

The Department of Agriculture predicts 
that meat imports will rise to a point just 
below the trigger level at which an import 
quota would become effective. While this 
keeps down the level of imports, it is cer- 
tainly no guarantee that U.S. beef producers 
will not be faced with lower prices, for no 
one can draw a magic line and say “If 
imports stay below this level, American 
farmers will not be hurt.” Depending on 
conditions, even a small amount of imports 
at the wrong time can send farm prices 
plummeting. We are going to have to keep 
& close eye on this whole situation if we 
hope to prevent a price disaster like that of 
three years ago. 

Imports of beef, veal, mutton, cheese and 


eggs are substantially higher than the 


levels of a year ago. Imports of meat subject 
to the 1964 quota law, for example, were 
almost 40 percent higher during the first ten 
months of 1966 than they were during the 
same period in 1965. 

It seems to me that unless the rising tide 
of agricultural imports is checked, U.S, farm 
income may take a serious drop this year. 

Those of us from the nation’s agricultural 
areas know the country must import. We 
must take a little bitter with the sweet. 
But this does not mean we must continue 
to live with an unrealistically high level of 
imports in a particular agricultural com- 
modity. 

The present law does not do the job of 


-protecting the American beef producer and 


some changes need to be made. 
First. The formula by which the quota 


15 derived is discretionary and too liberal. 


It has not solved the problem of depressed 
farm prices and it does not sufficiently dis- 
courage imports. If we are going to con- 
tinue to operate under this law, the quota 
itself should be reduced. Since the enact- 
ment of the present law, we have not im- 
posed the quota. 

Second. If we are going to continue to use 
the trigger method of invoking the quota, 
then we must improve our estimating abili- 
ties. Since the Meat Import Act became 
effective, we have been very inaccurate, be- 
ing too high in 1965 and too low in 1966. 

Third. The use of the trigger concept, where 
the trigger level is well above the actual 
quota, enables our principal foreign suppliers 
to subvert the intent of Congress. For ex- 
ample: New Zealand and Australia are the 
principal residual suppliers. In New Zealand, 
the meat board apparently has tight control 
over how much meat, or what types, is routed 
to particular markets. The Australian Meat 
Board is reported to have acquired, through 
recent legislation, the authority for firmer 
control over exports than it has had in the 
past. Except in the case of severe herd re- 
duction, it is assumed that these countries 
wili route just enough meat to the high 
priced U.S. market to keep import levels 
about as high as permitted. 

So, what we have is an area of 90 million 
pounds this year which these carefully self- 
controlled suppliers can put on our markets 
so long as the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not estimate that the amount will be more 
than 90 million pounds over the quota. 

The trigger concept works to the advan- 
tage of our importers, not our producers. 

Fourth. Another sizable loophole in the 
present law is the fact that canned, cured 
and cooked meats are specifically exempted 
from the law. This means that countries 
exporting meats here can switch over to 
these categories once their fresh, chilled and 
frozen meat volume reaches the level im- 


` posed by the quota law. In 1966, for example, 


on top of the 824 million pounds of imports 
covered by the meat import law, other na- 
tions shipped to this country an additional 
130 million pounds of canned and cured 
meats. 

To the extent that the quantity of these 
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items in our American market affects the 
price the farmer gets for his products, they 
should be included in the quota also. 

Fifth. Finally, the present law is that the 
President does not have to invoke the quota 
even if the trigger level is reached because 
the law gives him a convenient out“, by 
which he can increase or suspend the quota. 
He may suspend the quota for “National 
Security Interests”—for “Economic In- 
terests”,— because subsequent trade agree- 
ments ensure the carrying out of the import 
law’s policy, or if supply of products involved 
“will be inadequate to meet domestic de- 
mand at reasonable prices”. 

It seems to me that this is a loophole 
large enough to drive a truck through. This 
is particularly so with this Administration's 
record in the export-import field. 

What we really need is some way of great- 
ly reducing imports when beef is under pres- 
sure here. The present quota law clearly 
does not provide much help for our cattle 
feeders at the present time. An adjustment 
of our existing law is definitely in order. 
Livestock producers are asking immediate 
attention, 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN REIM- 
BURSEMENTS TO STATES FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE MASS TRANSIT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to amend 
the 1964 Urban Mass Transportation 
Act, to provide for an increase in the au- 
thorization of funds and reimbursement 
to States which have undertaken com- 
prehensive mass transit improvements. 

Joining me as sponsors of the legisla- 
tion are: the gentleman from New York, 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER and 
Representative JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 

This bill will be referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on which 
all of us serve. It is our hope that the 
committee will give prompt and 
thorough consideration to the proposed 
amendment. 

On previous occasions, I have spoken 
here at length about the growing trans- 
portation problems confronting the Na- 
tion’s largest cities. Without a compre- 
hensive modernization of urban public 
transport, we can hardly expect to ar- 
rest the processes of decay which are de- 
veloping the urban metropolises. 

For transportation, or the means of 
securing access to and from the central 
city, is the lifeblood of every metropoli- 
tan community. During the past dec- 
ades, urban inhabitants have been cop- 
ing with the steady deterioration in avail- 
able public transportation. On the Fed- 
eral level, the Congress has created an 
imbalance by pouring millions of dollars 
annually into highway construction; in 
order to take advantage of Federal 
funds, the States have hastened to ex- 
pand urban freeway systems. 

But there has been no commensurate 
flow of Federal funds into ailing city 
transit systems. Compared to most 
means of commutation, the private ve- 
hicle is an expensive and impractical 
conveyor. During peak hours, cars 
carry an average of only 1.3 to 1.5 oc- 
cupants to and from places of business 
in urban areas. But their bulk is clog- 
ging urban roads and making access im- 
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possible. And in turn pressure mounts 
from outraged citizens to widen the 
arteries and build more roads, which will 
become jammed just as soon as they are 
opened for use. 

It is a vicious cycle. The cost of con- 
structing urban freeways has risen to 
almost prohibitive levels. The urban 
freeway mile averages about $3,700,000 
in cost; in Boston, 142 miles of freeway 
through a downtown area amounted to 
$40 million. Some persons have esti- 
mated that a crosstown artery in Man- 
hattan would cost $100 million per mile. 
In comparison, San Francisco’s modern 
rapid transit plan cost $13 million per 
mile. San Francisco’s system has a rush- 
hour capacity of 30,000 seated passen- 
gers. A modern, eight-lane highway can 
only accommodate approximately 8,000 
cars during a peak hour, averaging about 
10,000 commuters. 

The high cost and inefficiency of the 
private automobile, as a means of com- 
mutation, has not deterred the States 
from promoting its increased use. The 
States, in conjunction with the Federal 
Government, have encouraged automo- 
bile travel by their ambitious road con- 
struction plans. 

This is not to say that I am opposed to 
highway expansion. Certainly New York 
City, as well as other areas, stands in 
great need of more and better arterial 
routes. But such a policy should not be 
undertaken without a comprehensive 
local and Federal effort to improve mass 
transportation. 

The modern expressway systems, how- 
ever congested, contrast sharply with the 
degeneration of public transport during 
the past decades. It is this persistent 
imbalance which is threatening our cities 
with strangulation. Expenditures for 
public carriers declined from $2 to $1.5 
million nationally between 1956 and 1963. 
Between the years 1940-62, the total vol- 
ume of transit riding declined 34 percent. 
While suffering a steady drop in com- 
mutation, the industry has simultane- 
ously faced a continuing rise in operat- 
ing costs. 

Ironically, although the private car is 
still the status way to travel, it is fast 
losing any legitimate claim to either 
speed or reliability. It is convenient, 
even prestigious, in that you don’t have 
a timetable to meet, and you don’t have 
to mingle with humanity. But the image 
of the automobile as a promoter of 
America-on-the-go is illusory, at least in 
New York City. 

In New York, highway construction is 
simply unable to keep abreast of the ava- 
lanche of cars attracted to newly paved 
expressways. The daily commuting from 
the suburbs into the city has become a 
wrenching nightmare. 

In 1965, the New York Legislature 
created the Metropolitan Commuter 
Transportation Authority to strengthen 
and improve commuter facilities in the 
New York City metropolitan area. The 
MCTA purchased the Long Island Rail- 
road and has initiated a $200 million 
modernization program. It has pro- 
gramed electrification extensions, high- 
level platforms, and new high-speed 
commuter cars to bring more comfort- 
able and faster service to thousands 
of Long Island commuters. Presently, 
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there is pending at the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development a 
grant application totaling $30,262,866 to 
help finance the electrification improve- 
ments. 

If approved by the legislature, New 

Yorkers will be asked to vote a $2.5 bil- 
lion bond issue to finance highway con- 
struction, mass transportation, and avi- 
ation programs. The Governor intends 
to earmark $1 billion of these funds 
toward modernizing New York City’s 
transit systems, coordinating rail and 
bus services, establishing rail facilities in 
large upstate communities, improving 
commuter transportation to New York 
City from Nassau, Suffolk, and Queens 
Counties, and modernizing the New 
Haven and New York Central commuter 
runs. 
An inherent feature of this program is 
the realization that more and better 
roads within the urban complex is not 
the answer to traffic congestion. In- 
deed, experience teaches us that this 
road construction, undertaken without 
improvement in public transport facili- 
ties, will aggravate the problem by at- 
tracting more passenger cars to down- 
town streets, where the general chaos 
has already immobilized any and all 
forms of surface conveyance. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon city 
planners to make public transport an 
integral part of all urban development. 
More important, all means of transpor- 
tation must be coordinated to avoid the 
serious congestion which stems from 
competing jurisdictions and the dispro- 
portionate sources of limited public 
funds. 

The annual authorizations of $150 mil- 
lion, provided under the 1964 Urban Mass 
Transportation Act, are woefully insuf- 
ficient. For this reason, the bill we are 
introducing authorizes $300 million year- 
ly for a 5-year period. Additionally, 
States and local governments which are 
already undertaking costly transit im- 
provements should not be penalized be- 
cause their plans materialize before ade- 
quate Federal funds are provided. There- 
fore, the bill permits the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to ap- 
prove grants on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must move 
swiftly and meaningfully to help the 
States meet the crisis in urban trans- 
portation. The legislation we introduce 
today is aimed at accomplishing this ob- 
jective. Efficient means of commuter 
service is a major factor in making our 
large cities inhabitable and accessible. 
The Federal Government must, as it has 
in other important areas of urban life, 
assume a larger and more responsible 
role. 

Mr. Speaker, for the Recor, I include 
a copy of the bill at this point, intro- 
duced today by Representatives ABRAHAM 
J. Mutter, JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, and 


myself. 
H.R. 7263 

A bill to amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 to increase the amounts 
authorized for grants thereunder, and to 
make it clear that assistance may be pro- 
vided for projects already underway if they 
meet the requirements for such assistance 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
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first sentence of section 4(b) of the Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 is 
amended by striking out “and $150,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$150,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1967; and $300,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years 1968, 1969, 
1970, 1971, and 1972”. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 3(a) 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 is amended by before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“(including grants or loans with respect to 
projects commenced prior to application for 
assistance under this Act, if and to the ex- 
tent that they would have been approved 
for such assistance had application there- 
for been made in advance)”. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined with several of my New 
York colleagues on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in introducing legis- 
lation designed to make the Federal Mass 
Transit Act better able to meet the needs 
of the people in metropolitan areas such 
as New York City. This legislation was 
prepared in consultation with the steer- 
ing committee representing all the House 
Members and the two Senators from New 
York in this Congress. 

This is a very modest proposal when 
measured against the needs of the met- 
ropolitan areas and the assistance given 
to other modes of transportation. Exist- 
ing aid to mass transit amounts to only 
about 3 percent of the sums given for 
highway construction and is not nearly 
of the relative magnitude of the aid given 
the airlines and the maritime industries 
during periods of economic difficulty. 

This proposal provides a small in- 
crease in the amount available under 
the Federal program for grants. It also 
permits States to advance money to lo- 
calities for mass transit against the ulti- 
mate Federal contribution. This fea- 
ture is particularly important to New 
York, Our State government could, if 
this bill is enacted, assist New York City 
with funding of capital improvements 
for its mass transit system and then re- 
coup its advances when applications 
from the city are finally approved by 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Department and as Federal appropria- 
tions permit. This would not increase 
the total amount available from the Fed- 
eral Government, but would make large 
projects more feasible, since they would 
not be limited by the relatively small an- 
nual appropriations. With the kind of 
assurance of recoupment provided by 
this bill, New York State could in effect 
enable New York City to proceed more 
rapidly with needed transit improve- 
ments. 

In 1965 I introduced a bill which would 
permit use of Federal highway user tax 
funds for mass transit where, in the 
judgment of localities, such diversion is 
required to develop and maintain a vi- 
able and balanced transportation system. 
I also introduced legislation to permit 
much more extensive aid to mass transit 
without the restriction that operating 
costs be paid exclusively out of fares. 
This is conditioned on the development 
of a program which will put the recipient 
system in optimum operating condition 
within 10 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am more than ever 


-convinced of the need and the justice 
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of more imaginative and expanded Fed- 
eral aid for mass transit. At the same 
time, I am aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in achieving this goal. My co- 
sponsorship of the legislation introduced 
today is testimony to my desire to make 
some advance in this area. It does not 
reflect any diminution of my commit- 
ment to make the Federal Government 
aid more adequate to the needs. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all sponsors of 
this legislation and all other Members of 
the House be permitted to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION FOR LIBERALIZATION 
OF INCOME LIMITS UNDER VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PEN- 
SION PROGRAM 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
introduce a bill which will keep the vet- 
erans’ pension program current with 
changes in the standard of living in this 
country. 

As you are aware, the amount of an- 
nual income of a veteran determines the 
amount of non-service-connected pen- 
sion which he receives. The current 
earnings limitations in the law have 
remained unchanged since 1959. During 
this period there have been substantial 
increases in both wages and prices, and 
the figure established 8 years ago can 
hardly be considered realistic. During 
this 8-year period, in comparison, the 
earning limitations—retirement test—in 
social security has been liberalized three 
times and now is 25-percent higher than 
it was in 1959. I suggest similar treat- 
ment for veterans’ pensions. 

This bill amends the annual income 
schedule which determines the amount 
of non-service-connected disability of 
yeterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict and their widows 
and children. The increase provided in 
the schedule is about 20 percent. For 
instance, a single veteran would be able 
to have an income of $720 a year or less 
and still be entitled to a $100 a month 
pension. Under existing law, the pen- 
sion is reduced when his income ex- 
ceeds $600 a year. Similar changes are 
8 in the other limits provided in the 

aw. 

My bill will take care of a distressing 
situation which has plagued every con- 
gressional office. As you are aware, the 
increase in social security benefits pro- 
vided by Congress last year has had the 
effect of reducing the VA benefits of 
some 30,000 veterans and widows. On 
two occasions last year the Senate passed 
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an amendment which would have ex- 
empted the social security increases for 
VA pension income purposes. This 
would have meant that these veterans 
would have gotten their social security 
benefit increase without any loss of pen- 
sion payments. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on both occasions objected 
to the Senate legislation. Chairman 
TEAGUE pointed out that this approach 
was discriminatory in that it exempted 
income from only this one source and 
that it ignored the legislation passed in 
1964 which exempted 10 percent of pri- 
vate and public retirement income for 
VA pension purposes. You will recall 
that the 1964 legislation was in anticipa- 
tion of the social security benefit increase 
of that year, but the social security bill 
died in conference late in the session. 
Mr. TEAGUE explained on the floor: 

The first thing that is evident in this alle- 
gation of some pensioners that they have 
been mistreated is that the 10-percent ex- 
clusion is greater than the 7-percent in- 
crease. 

The second thing that need be said is that 
most of the people who are complaining 
today about having to take a reduction in 
their Veterans’ Administration pension as a 
result of moving from one income bracket 
to another have enjoyed a higher rate of pen- 
sion for 9 months, higher than they would 
have received had the Congress not enacted 
Public Law 88-664. 

Other additional factors need to be made 
crystal clear at this time. These are that in 
comparing 1964 with 1965: Every person gets 
more pension; everyone gets more social se- 
curity; a few, approximately 1½ percent, got 
an additional windfall; everyone continues 
to get more pension and more social secu- 
rity than they got in 1964; everyone in 1966 
will get more pension than he did in 1964. 

The amendment added by the Senate 
would protect forever this discriminatory 
windfall for these favored few 30,000 
pensioners. 

It has been the consistent policy of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to recom- 
mend to the House, and I am glad to say 
that the Congress has followed this policy, 
of endeavoring to make uniform all of the 
benefits applicable under the pension and 
compensation programs. We pay these 
benefits on the basis of proven need and 
proven disability. If this amendment should 
be written into law it would be grossly un- 
fair, in my opinion, to the thousands of oth- 
ers who are on the pension rolls who are 
receiving civil service retirement; railroad 
retirement; city, state, or county retirement; 
retirement from a teaching position; or re- 
tirement from one of the corporations that 
has its own retirement program. These pro- 
grams are, as we all know, increased from 
time to time. Inevitably such change 
makes a man who is receiving a pension un- 
der the Veterans’ Administration pension 
system move from one bracket to another 
automatically when a change in his income 
occurs with the resultant reduction in most 
instances of his Veterans’ Administration 
pension because of increased income from 
other sources, 

It is the policy of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to periodically review changing 
economic conditions as they affect both pen- 
sion and compensation. The bill which we 
are considering today can be said to have 
resulted in many of its provisions from 
changing economic conditions. Pension 
bills have been enacted such as the existing 
basic law on this subject. Public Law 
86-211 in an effort to modernize this system 
and bring it up to date based on the eco- 
nomic factors of life. This has been re- 
viewed in the immediate past through the 
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enactment of Public Law 88-664, and in the 
2d session of the 89th Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs will review the 
pension program again. However, I am sure 
that when this review takes place the com- 
mittee will follow its historic policy in re- 
gard to widows and veterans of seeing that 
any new limitations which may be enacted 
apply to one and all om an equal basis. It 
is inconceivable to me that after reviewing 
such a program that the committee would 
recommend preference to a few. Rather it 
will make recommendations to treat every 
body in similar circumstances in the same 
way. 

Since this was not done in the 89th 
Congress, my bill, I believe, will break 
this parliamentary impasse. It is con- 
sistent, I believe, with the criteria 
handed down by Chairman Tracve in 
that it is nondiscriminatory—treating all 
veterans and all types of income alike— 
and is justifiable on the basis of the eco- 
nomic facts of life. On the other hand, 
it will avoid the reduction of the VA ben- 
efits of some 30,000 people which, per- 
haps justifiable in theory, is almost im- 
possible to explain to them. 

i Aona early consideration of my legis- 
ation, 


LEGISLATION TO AID IN THE MAX- 
IMUM UTILIZATION OF FREE EN- 
TERPRISE IN URBAN PLANNING 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill, which amends 
the preamble of the Housing Act of 1949 
and section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954. My purpose in introducing these 
proposed changes in language are two- 
fold. In the case of amending the pre- 
amble of the 1949 act, I wish to empha- 
size the necessity for private assistance 
in meeting all phases of the Nation’s 
housing needs. q 

I frequently feel that when we deal 
with legislation concerning the vast prob- 
lems of housing and urban development, 
we tend to emphasize the governmental 
role to such great extent that we over- 
look the nongovernmental resources that 
can make a significant and constructive 
contribution in meeting these needs. I 
hope that this clarification will cause 
those who administer various housing 
and urban programs, on the Federal, 
State, and local level to make greater 
use, where appropriate; of private re- 
sources, including, but not limited to, 
such sources as private planners, engi- 
neers, architects, and so forth. 

My second objective in this bill is to 
clarify the utilization of private plan- 
ning consultants under the urban plan- 
ning provisions of section 701 of the 
1954 act. At present, this section states 
that it has as one of its objectives “to 
encourage such governments to establish 
and improve planning staffs.” 

I have researched this matter and am 
convinced that the Congress intended 
that section 701 was enacted to encour- 
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age, through Federal assistance, plan- 
ning activities on the part of local 
government and it was not Congress’ 
intention to limit such planning func- 
tions to “staffs” only, but to broaden 
planning activities in ways deemed ap- 
propriate by the local government. 
However, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that a strict interpretation of the 
t language has resulted in many 
ces of section 701 funds being 
granted only to applicants that were 
performing planning activities by their 
own planning staffs. This has served to 
adversely affect those section 701 ap- 
plicants, which, because of their own 
special situations, desire to have urban 
planning services performed by outside 
professional planning consultants. 
There are numerous reasons why a 
community may not wish to develop a 
regular planning staff or to perform all 
of the planning functions with its own 
staff because of various problems arising 
therefrom. In such instances they would 
prefer to work on a contractual basis 
with an outside consulting expert and 
in those situations I feel the community 
should not be denied the opportunity 
to utilize such professional services be- 
cause of a narrow and erroneous inter- 
pretation of what. Congress intended 
when it passed the Housing Act of 1954. 
I hope that my bill will be favorably 
considered by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and that Congress during 
this session will make clear the inten- 
tions of maximum utilization of free en- 
terprise in meeting the Nation’s housing 
and urban needs and in making a greater 
use, where appropriate, of private plan- 
ning consultants under the section 701 
program. 


AMBASSADOR KNAPPSTEIN SAYS 
NEO-NAZIS CANNOT SUCCEED IN 
TODAY’S GERMANY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5, 1967, His Excellency Heinrich 
Knappstein, Ambassador to the United 
States from West Germany, spoke at the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. 

The following news story and the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks appeared 
in the Jewish Week, published here in 
Washington, on March 9, 1967. 

The Ambassador’s remarks should 
help reduce the fears of non-Germans 
about the apparent increase in Nazi ac- 
tivity in Germany. 

The news article and the Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks follow: 

German Envoy Says Neo-Nazis Can’r 

SUCCEED 
(By Barry Polsky) 

Germany is not going Nazi again and its 
government will do everything it can, in- 
cluding banning the National Democratic 
Party (NPD), to see that it doesn't, the 
West German ambassador said Sunday in 
Washington. : 
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Ambassador. Heinrich Knappstein said 
there is legitimate concern inside and out- 
side Germany as a result of what he termed 
“alarming” election successes by the right- 
wing NPD in Hesse and Bavaria. He said 
Germans tend generally to underestimate 
the danger of a return of totalitarianism 
while persons outside Germany tend to 
overestimate it. 

Knappstein said the government has re- 
jected the idea of banning the NPD because 
it wants to restrict such an action to cases 
of “grave danger to democratic freedom.” 
But he assured his audience at Washington 
Hebrew Congregation that if German de- 
mocracy was threatened by the NPD, the 
government would call on the Supreme 
Court to investigate and, if necessary, ban 
the party as a last resort. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


In the meantime, he said, Germany has 
been alerted to the resurgence of right-wing 
nationalism in the country and actions could 
be and were being taken to halt it. 

Knappstein said the new government is 
watching the NPD carefully to be sure it 
doesn't threaten German democracy. Ger- 
many ... is absolutely determined not to 
tolerate” a return of Nazi totalitarianism, 
he said. 

The ambassador said his government is 
determined to carry out election reform to 
replace proportional representation in state 
parliaments with a system modeled after 
that in America and England, where a party’s 
seats are won in individual elections rather 
than by a percentage of total votes. 

The old parties will have to review their 
political activity and education and get 
closer to the people, Knappstein said. He 
noted that the three old parties have begun 
new education programs to win back right- 
wing voters. 


SEES FARM ISSUE AIDING NPD 


Knappstein predicted that farmers in 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony may 
vote for the NPD in the next election there 
because of reductions in government farm 
subsidies, but said this didn't make them 
Nazis. 

In answer to a question of how a former 
Nazi. party member, Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 
could have been chosen to head the new 
government, Knappstein said that in Ger- 
man eyes, Kiesinger was never & Nazi. 

“Our concept of ‘Nazi’ is different from 
yours,” the ambassador said. “In our con- 
cept, one who actively and recklessly pro- 
motes Nazi party aims is a Nazi, but a man 
who just joins the party is a ‘party mem- 
ber.’ ” 

Enappstein said questions as to why ex- 
Nazi war criminals receive seemingly lenient 
sentences “worry” him, but he can only an- 
swer that there is not enough evidence to 
support stiffer penalties. 

Most witnesses were killed in the concen- 
tration camps, Knappstein said, so the courts 
must rely largely on circumstantial evidence. 
This type of evidence usually isn’t strong 
enough to warrant the highest penalties, he 
said. 


‘Text OF TALK BY GERMAN AMBASSADOR 

The following is taken from remarks Sun- 
day on Washington Hebrew Congregation by 
Ambassador Heinrich Knappstein of West 
Germany. 

++. your good rabbi has put before me a 
question which is more than a 64,000-dollar 
question: Is Germany going Nazi again? Out 
of my deepest conviction the answer is no, 
but I am sure you want to hear my reasons 
for this No. 

Since the revival of democratic life in Ger- 
many after World War II and especially after 
the foundation of the Federal Republic in 
1949 there has always been a fringe of small 
nationalistic splinter groups in Germany’s 
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-political life. These groups were established 


as parties, split again, merged with other 
small groups, but remained altogether neg- 
ligible because they never reached more than 
& few per cent of the total vote and, due toa 
certain provision in the German Constitu- 
tion, practically never got a seat in the na- 
tional Parliament. We have been used 
through the years to allow propaganda on 
their part, but we did not take them seriously 
because the voters never followed their slo- 
gans. This changed for the first time last 
year when the so-called National Democratic 
Party or NPD jumped the five per cent-clause 


in two German States, in Hesse and Bavaria, 


and polled 7.4 and 7.9 per cent, respectively, 
thereby getting six and 15 seats in the Hes- 
sian and Bavarian Parliaments. This was 
alarming to both ourselves and to other coun- 
tries. Understandably the question came up: 
Is Germany going Nazi again? The first re- 
action was concern and anxiety both inside 
the country and outside. I believe that, in 
the beginning, at home we have underesti- 
mated the danger of the new group, whereas 
abroad it was widely over-estimated and even 
exaggerated, so as if Hitler himself were 
already standing “ante portas”. The first 
thing we did at home was a careful study 
and analysis of the NPD, of the composition 
of their voters, of their ideologies and slogans 
and of the reasons and motifs which led to 
the growing number of votes gathered by the 
NPD. No doubt, the former nationalistic 
splinter parties increased by almost one hun- 
dred per cent from 4 to 8 per cent, but still 
8 per cent of the total electorate is a very 
small figure, because 92 per cent of the voters 
remained faithful to the old, reliable demo- 
cratic parties. And 92 per cent, after all, is 
an overwhelming majority and a strong pro- 
tection for a democratic system. I believe 
we in Germany, that is both the govern- 
ment and the political parties, must not 
minimize or underestimate the danger of a 
new nationalistic group, but on the other 
hand our friends abroad must not be overly 
alarmed as if Germany were going Nazi again, 

I would like to give you now some informa- 
tion about the results of our thorough in- 
vestigation into the sociological structure of 
the new group, into the reasons and motifs 
that induced people to vote for that party 
and about the remedies with which we are 
proposing to meet the danger they really 
represent, 

It would be wrong to assume that the 
NPD was a pure neo-Nazi group consisting 
of old Nazis who have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. There certainly is a 
considerable portion of their voters who 
have been incurable old Nazis, who think 
that this new party is the best political 
haven for them, but they are not even a 
majority within the NPD. The majority 
without doubt consists of conservative 
nationalists who have not even been Nazis 
during the Nazi time. Among them, for 
instance, the two leaders of the party: Herr 
yon Thadden and Herr Thiele. They are 
pure nationalists, “Germany-firsters”, “right- 
wingers”, as you have them in almost every 
country. They are against any foreign in- 
fluence, be it West or East, against European 
integration, against NATO-Alliance and for 
an independent Germany relying only on her- 
self and taking her fate into her own hands. 
I have no doubt that this group has been 
strongly influenced by the right-wing na- 
tionalism which has grown successfully in 
neighboring France. Interestingly enough 
both groups, the old Nazis and the conserva- 
tive nationalists, are mostly elderly people 
who are not satisfied with the traditional 
parties, who have lost wealth and influence 
and who are trying to regain both in what 
they believe is a new way. 

A third element in the NPD, partly identi- 
cal with the two groups I have described, is 
what Foreign Minister Willy Brandt called a 
Poujadist element, another loan from our 
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French neighbor. You remember the 
Poujadists were a very active and radical 
group in France, consisting of small business- 
men and small farmers, who for one rea- 
son or another could not participate in the 
affluence of the society in recent years. In 
Germany they are so to say the backlash of 
the so-called German economic miracle. 
They were the stepchildren of the recent 
German prosperity and the first ones to be 
hit by a certain economic recession we have 
in Germany today. So they looked for a 
forum to protest loudly and found it in the 
NPD. 

A fourth group within the NPD cannot be 
overlooked: the expellees and refugees. 
After the war no less than 12 to 15 million 
people have been expelled from their home- 
steads in East Germany or fied westward be- 
fore the Soviet troops arrived. Their num- 
ber grew further when more and more people 
escaped from the Soviet occupied Zone of 
Germany—which finally resulted as you 
know in the erection of the Wall between 
East and West Germany. The overwhelming 
majority of all these people succeeded in 
accommodating themselves to their new 
situation, that is, they found new jobs and 
new homesteads in West Germany. But be- 
sides the millions that were successful in 
their adjustment—there were some thou- 
sands who did not succeed to adjust them- 
selves to their new life—for one reason 
or another they remained in a state of home- 
sickness and they finally joined the other 
discontented in the NPD—after they had 
been members of the different Refugee parties 
for years which also did not fulfill the un- 
realistic hopes of the refugees and expellees. 
Now there is a strong element of them 
in the new NPD. 

The four groups I have described, the old 
Nazis, the conservative nationalist, the 
“Poujadists” and elements of the refugees 
from the East, form the nucleus of the NPD. 
By using certain nationalistic slogans they 
have in addition attracted quite a number 
of voters from all walks of life. The politi- 
cal situation, in the fall of last year, was 
very favorable for them. The German gov- 
ernment could not harvest much success in 
its foreign policy. Many endeavors to reach 
certain political goals dear to our hearts 
seemed futile. The NATO-Alliance was 
weakened by the decision of France to with- 
‘draw from its integrated organization. The 
relations with France were deteriorating. 
Even the relations with the United States 
were disturbed by the so-called offset-ques- 
tion and other problems. The integration 
of Europe and the Common Market did not 
make the hoped-for progress and, more than 
anything else, the reunification of the di- 
vided country seemed to be farther away 
than ever. All this led to a widespread feel- 
ing of frustration. In such a precarious sit- 
uation many Germans are inclined not to 
react in a rational way, but in an emotional 
way. So the vehement nationalistic slogans 
proclaimed by the NPD resulted in many new 
applications for membership in that party. 
In addition to all that we had in the weeks 
before the two elections in Hesse and Bavaria 
a long lasting federal government crisis after 
Chancellor Erhard had lost the majority in 
Parliament, but was not ready to resign. 
During that time the feeling of frustration 
spread over the whole country inducing 
many voters to express their protest against 
“Bonn” by voting for the NPD. 

It is no doubt that also quite a number 
of young voters were attracted by the na- 
tionalistic slogans of the NPD. Due to their 
former abuse during the Nazi regime, certain 
good words like “Fatherland”, “honor”, “tra- 
dition”, “national interest” and “patriotism” 
had been, so to say, banned from the politi- 
cal vocabulary of the political parties. Now 
the NPD rediscovered them and used them 
frequently, thereby appealing to the natural 
desire for national pride and self-esteem 
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among the younger voters. But still it is in- 
teresting that the percentage of younger 
voters between 20 and 30 years of age in the 
NPD is much smaller than the percentage 
of those young, people is among the entire 
population: In other words, the NPD has 
won the German youth to a much lesser de- 
gree than their percentage in the other po- 
litical parties would lead one to expect. On 
the other side, young people, university stu- 
dents, apprentices and young workers have 
staged hundreds of vehement protest demon- 
strations against the NPD showing that an 
overwhelming majority of the younger gen- 
eration does not go with this nationalistic 
group. 

Two more facts about the NPD which were 
revealed by the government investigation are 
significant. One is that they have not de- 
veloped a high-calibre national leadership, 
but are divided among themselves, and sec- 
ondly that they have not been able to de- 
velop a platform which would go beyond 
commonplaces and cliches such as honor, 
dignity, integrity and others. 

One important question you are going to 
ask me: What are the Germans themselyes 
doing to keep this nationalistic group from 
growing further and from becoming a real 
danger for democracy and peace? 

Well, the first step has been taken already. 
Thorough investigations are under way to 
analyze the new group and to derive from 
that analysis ways and means to counteract 
their further development. It has been sug- 
gested that the government should ban the 
NPD the same way as the communist party 
and a former nationalist group, the Deutsche 
Reichspartei, were banned. The German 
government has rejected this idea because 
political freedom is such an important part 
of the democratic way of life that we want 
to restrict it only in case of grave danger for 
democratic freedom itself. -Besides that, not 
the government but only the Supreme Court 
would be able to ban a political party on the 
grounds that it was actively destroying the 
democratic basis of the Republic. Wedonot 
want to force them underground in order to 
be able to maintain a rigid surveillance of 
their activities. So number one of our 
countermeasures is to watch them carefully 
and thereby keep them under public control. 

The second measure is the result of the 
wholesome shock the old traditional parties 
have suffered through the success of the 
NPD. They were awakened from the com- 
fortable sleep of routine. These parties will 
have to review their methods of political 
activity and of their political education. 
They will have to get closer to the people to 
win all those voters back who left them be- 
cause they had the impression that the old 
parties did not care for them. The old 
parties, for instance, made the mistake never 
to go to the meetings of the NPD and to start 
discussions with them. Had they done so 
during the campaigns many people would 
not have fallen prey to the nationalist slo- 
gans of the NPD. I have been informed now 
that all three old parties have started edu- 
cational programs to inform the people about 
the NPD and its dangerous goals in order 
to win them back for themselves. 

Another event has worked like a counter- 
measure against the NPD, even though it was 
not meant to be one. I am speaking of the 
creation of the Grand Coalition in Bonn un- 
der Chancellor Kiesinger. Since December, 
Germany after months of frustration has 
a strong government again based on a very 
broad majority in Parliament. The new gov- 
ernment has had considerable success al- 
ready in the few weeks of its activities. The 
national budget has been balanced by cut- 
ting it down by 4.5 billion Marks. Diplo- 
matic relations with Romania have been 
established. Diplomatic relations with Jor- 
dan have been re-established. The Treaty 
of Friendship with France has been revived 
and promising talks are under way with the 
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United States to settle the off-set and the 
troop. questions. More than anything else 
it was a success that the Social Democratic 
Party, for the first time since the foundation 
of the Republic, is sharing the power and 
responsibility of the government. 

All this has fundamentally changed the 
public mood since the elections in Hesse and 
Bavaria took place. I was in Germany my- 
self at the beginning of January and found 
that an entirely new atmosphere is prevail- 
ing there, that much of the frustration of 
last fall has vanished and that the new 
government and both its Chancellor and its 
Vice Chancellor have a great appeal to the 
people. I am sure that the new government 
and its actions, in the long run, will take the 
wind out of the sails of NPD. 

It might very well happen that in the next 
State elections in the States of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lower Saxony the NPD again 
may win some percentages of votes, due to 
the fact that the government has cut the 
subsidies for farmers by about half a billion 
marks. So many a farmer may be angry and 
in protest may vote NPD. I cannot predict 
whether this will be the case or not. If they 
increase their percentage I would not con- 
sider it an increased danger because the 
farmers, who would protest the reduction of 
government subsidies, do not become Nazis 
thereby. 

Of course, I do not know at all whether 
the NPD in future months will grow or fall 
apart. Of one thing, of course, you may be 
sure; We will be watchful and if I say we, 
I mean 92 per cent of the German people 
who are backing the democratic political 
parties. If the NPD really should become 
dangerous and a threat to democracy and 
peace, the government certainly will call on 
the Supreme Court to start an investigation 
and if sufficient evidence is found to ban the 
NPD altogether from the political scene of 
Germany. But that can only be a last resort. 

When I mentioned recently that the NPD 
had polled only less than 8 per cent of the 
total vote and that 92 per cent of the voters 
were good democrats, somebody said to me 
that Hitler had started too with only 7 to 
8 per cent of the voters and finally had taken 
over the whole country. I told this gentle- 
man that the 8 per cent and the nationalistic 
phrases were the only thing the Nazis and 
the NPD had in common, but the circum- 
stances and the situation of 1967 was 100 
per cent different from the situation in 1930 


to 1932, when all of Germany was in a des- 


perate economic crisis with 6 million unem- 
ployed, a weak democracy, split up in 36 dif- 
ferent splinter parties and no experience 
with a totalitarian or fascist regime. So 
all the chances of success Hitler had at that 
time, the NPD does not have. Germany still 
lives in high prosperity, even though we no- 
tice a certain slow-down in our economic 
life, we have a consolidated and wholesome 
d which has outlived the Weimar 
Republic already by four years. We have 
strong and reliable democratic parties and 
a strong and determined democratic leader- 
ship. And finally, I told this gentleman 
that a totalitarian or fascist or Nazi regime 
is. like a contagious disease, like the small- 
pox. Once a nation has gone through such 
a disease, it becomes immune of it, at least 
for some generations, Germany has gone 
through the totalitarian disease of Nazism to 
the bitter end, It survived the disease and 
is absolutely determined not to tolerate its 
coming back. 

Another countermeasure under considera- 
tion against a growing NPD is an amendment 
to the constitution, by which the election 
system in Germany would be changed. If we 
had had last fall the American or British 
election system, there would not be a single 
deputy of that party in any German Parlia- 
ment today and nobody would be worried 
about the rise of that party. If there are 
six deputies of the NPD now in the diet of 
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Hesse and 15 in Bavarian Parlament it is due 
to the fact that we have a system of pro- 
portional representation. In other words, if 
there had been, let us say, 8 per cent of the 
total votes cast for the NPD, then they must 
have about 8 per cent of the deputies in the 
respective parliament, even though they have 
not won a single seat in one of the congres- 
sional districts. Long before the NPD came 
up, a strong movement represented by the 
“German Voters Association” has been striv- 
ing for a change of the election rules in favor 
of the British or American systems. The new 
government is determined to carry this 
amendment through because we think it is 
generally a better system. Ifa candidate in 
his congressional district gets the majority 
of the votes he is elected and the minority 
votes are counted but do not count, whereas 
in Germany they do count and lead to a 
proportional representation of any splinter 
minority in Parliament. The introduction of 
the British-American majority system in- 
stead of the proportional representation 
would strike a decisive blow against a splinter 

y like the NPD. An amendment can be 
introduced by a two-thirds majority of the 
Bundestag. At the time being, the govern- 
ment commands a much bigger majority than 
two-thirds and so it would not be too difficult 
to pass the amendment, 

I should not fail to mention one more 
countermeasure against the NPD or any other 
nationalistic tendency we have taken in 
Germany—that is education. There was & 
time, I admit, where we have not done enough 
in this respect, y by teaching the 
yo generation the history of Nazism. 
I do believe though that in the meantime we 
have caught up and are doing & lot in that 
respect. It is just no longer true that the 
younger generation is not informed about 
Nazi crimes and German history between 
1933 and 1945. I have good witnesses to prove 
my point. Some weeks ago four rabbis have 
been travelling in Germany teaching in Ger- 
man schools about Jews and Judaism as a 
religion. Upon their return one of them 
wrote a report about their experiences. Let 
me quote from that report a few sentences: 
“While one cannot generalize about any 
group of youths anywhere in the world, it 
seemed to us that the young people we 
found in Germany were not too different 
from other youths. Many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, are apathetic and indifferent, con- 
cerned with job security and pleasure just 
as American youth is, but German youth too 
has its avant garde. This group is truly dif- 
terent from its predecessor generation. The 
vast majority of the academically interested 
young people have no similarity to their pre- 
Hitler counterparts. Today’s university and 
Gymnasia students are fundamentally ‘anti- 
nationalistic, anti-militaristic, non-conform- 
ists, pro-Israel and philo-Semitic’. Many 
are open and unprejudiced, resentful of their 
parents’ generation. They are informed 
about the Third Reich. The mass media, 
radio, television, newspapers, books and edu- 
cational materials bring the holocaust be- 
fore them every week of the year. One might 
wish that our own Jewish youngsters knew 
as much about Fascism and Nazism as Ger- 
man youth seems to know. They are pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of history. 
They realize that as members of the nation, 
they cannot divorce themselves from its 
past, but they refuse to be afflicted with guilt 
feelings. They are unwilling to bear the 
burden of collective guilt for what their 
parents and grandparents did. As one young 
person said to us: ‘For the older generation 
the Third Reich is a moral matter. For us, 
it is a historical one from which we are pre- 
paried to learn but for which we refuse to 
bear personal gulit.“ 

So far the report of the four rabbis and 
I have nothing to add to it. 

Let me come to a conclusion now: 

The answer to the question Rabbi Gersten- 
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feld has put to me: Is Germany going Nazi 
again? is No, as I said before. I believe that 
I have given you some insights into the Ger- 
man situation which perhaps cannot serve 
as legal evidence that my No is correct, but 
which might help you to see that my answer 
may be right. 

Through Nazism we Germans have learned 
that eternal vigilance is the price of freedom. 
I assure you we will be most vigilanti 


INDUSTRY’S INTEREST IN MODEL 
CITIES 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
President has sent to us his message 
with his recommendations for continu- 
ing the war on poverty. Let me add my 
voice to those who have expressed their 
support for this message. 

I am especially attracted to the hard 
commonsense possibilities which it ex- 
presses and to the very real avenues of 
private participation which it develops, 
participation which I believe is manda- 
tory to the success of our efforts to elimi- 
nate urban poverty. 

The model cities program proposal of 
areawide action is very sensible when 
measured against efforts which would 
merely continue to nibble at the physical 
fringes of urban problems. 

There should be no question in any of 
our minds, by now, that we are not go- 
ing to mend our cities with finger-in-the- 
dike approaches. The logic of the one 
and the illogic of the other is obvious. 

Of the challenges and opportunities 
which this program presents one of the 
most significant is the demand created 
for a new technology, for the develop- 
ment of an entirely new industry, new 
materials, new technic ues for using those 
materials, and for relating labor use in 
new and rehabilitation construction so 
that seasonal layoffs are compensated for 
and annual contracts become realistic 
objectives. 

The sheer size of the model cities pro- 
gram commands the attention of the 
construction and building materials in- 
dustries of the Nation. This new market 
is billion-dollar size. It will exercise de- 
mand over many years beyond the pres- 
ent emergency, a demand which must be 
supplied. That, Mr. Speaker, is a basic 
commitment of our American economy. 

Industry’s interest is already explicit 
in some areas. Experimental programs 
by U.S. Gypsum, U.S. Plywood, Arm- 
strong Cork, and others have already de- 
veloped new technology and have pointed 
in new directions. These industries are 
now concerning themselves with develop- 
ing cost control techniques. 

Industry’s interest is also implicit in 
other areas. It is, for example, con- 
cerned with the possibilities of contract- 
ing and of subcontracting the work of re- 
habilitation to the people living in model 
cities areas. Such action would bring a 
new and needed viability to the residents 
living in these areas. 
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This is the most vitally important in- 
gredient of the program. In sum, pri- 
vate industry and the people themselves 
become the two parts of the machinery 
for getting the job done. This is not 
new. This is the partnership that built 
America—railroads, miners, airlines, 
homesteaders. There is no reason not 
to continue in this same fine tradition. 


CIA DEFENDERS SUPPORT METH- 
ODS OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the following editorial to my colleagues. 
Our great strength is our society’s differ- 
ences in method—let us not dilute our 
freedoms by emulating the systems we 
have so long opposed. If public support 
is required, let us unashamedly public 
give it. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee, Mar. 7, 1967] 


CIA DEFENDERS SUPPORT METHODS OF 
CoMMUNISTS 


Almost as dismal as the hitherto secret 
subsidizing of the National Student Associa- 
tion and other groups by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency is the fatuous efforts of some 
to justify this policy. 

No one contends that making propaganda 
front runners of students will destroy the 
independence of American education, al- 
though it has done it no good. 

The revelation of the CIA's covert opera- 
tions, however, has led to a loss of confidence, 
at least, for the moment in the avowed pur- 
poses of many groups. At a time when lack 
of confidence is identified as the ‘credibility 
gap” this further exposure of crypto enter- 
prises simply widens the gap and calls for a 
burdensome house cleaning. 

Apologists for the CIA point out that 
Russia uses students to spread the gospel 
according to St. Marx. It is a self-defeating 
defense. It is not a question of what 
America wants its image to be before the 
world; it is a question of what this nation 
wants its image to be before itself. 

The fact Russia does it once would have 
been the best reason for the United States 
not to do it. The US is proud of the con- 
tent of its propaganda as the supporter of 
freedom. This propaganda could have been 
openly acclaimed and been more effective. 

Moreover, the CIA’s subsidies were bound 
to be sooner or later with a back- 
lash that would make the world suspect 
Americans always talk with “forked tongues”. 
As couriers of information amateurs are out 
of their field. No one should know this bet- 
ter than the CIA, 

Those who defend the hidden use of stu- 
dents and other amateurs must find it diffi- 
cult to explain the instant revulsion of the 
public and press. If the CIA’s subsidizing 
activities are as proper as the defenders say, 
why did the NSA immediately announce it 
was rejecting further subventions? Why did 
the American Newspaper Guild immediately 
disclaim knowledge that $1 million dollars of 
its funds had come from the CIA. 

Let the apologists cry that the CIA was 
right in subverting so much of American life, 
but let them take note that all the amateur 
spies are coming in out of the cold in droves, 
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TAX RELIEF FOR THE FORGOTTEN 
AMERICAN—THE MIDDLE-INCOME 
FAMILY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am introducing six bills to correct the 
glaring inequities in our Federal income 
tax law. 

The first measure—H.R. 7240—would 
increase the exemption for certain de- 
pendents from the present $600 to a 
fairer and more realistic $1,200. This 
new increase would apply to dependent 
children under 16 and students under 22; 
to mentally or physically incapacitated 
dependents and to dependents over the 
age of 65. 

The second measure—H.R. 7295— 
would correct a serious inequity that 
hurts working mothers and single heads 
of households, such as widows and wid- 
owers, who must provide adequate care 
and supervision for dependent children 
while they work. It provides that these 
taxpayers may deduct the full cost of 
child care up to $1,200 for one child and 
a total of $3,600 for three or more chil- 
dren in any tax year, when the care is 
necessary to free the taxpayer to earn a 
living. 

The third measure—H.R. 7297—I am 
introducing would alleviate the inequi- 
table tax burden on single persons by 
permitting them to utilize the more lib- 
eral head of household method of com- 
puting their taxes. 

The fourth measure—H.R. 7298— 
would permit students and their families 
5 deduct the expenses of higher educa- 

on. 

The fifth measure H.R. 7296—would, 
to a large extent, offset revenue losses 
that might result from the other four 
measures by recapturing for the Treas- 
ury literally billions of dollars that now 
escape through the depletion allowance. 

CUT PROPOSED 


These five measures will, if enacted, 
correct some of the inequities in our tax 
laws—particularly those that weigh 
heavily upon those forgotten Americans, 
the middle-income family. However, any 
realistic analysis of our jerry-built tax 
structure reveals that it is so complex, 
so riddled with special interest provisions 
and discriminatory loopholes, that it can 
no longer be corrected by legislative 
patchwork. That is why I am introduc- 
ing still another measure—H.J. Resolu- 
tion 438—calling for the establishment of 
a commission to review the direction, 
purpose, and effect of our tax laws and 
to overhaul the entire Rube Goldberg 
structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I caution the administra- 
tion and my colleagues not to dismiss 
lightly the rising tide of protest against 
our internal revenue system. This is not 
an expression of irritation from people 
who do not want to pay their fair share 
of the costs of government. It is a 
genuine protest by a growing number 
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of people who are sick and tired of pay- 
ing considerably more than their share. 

And they are right. 

The most recent complete analysis of 
individual income tax returns for 1964 
shows that middle-income Americans 
account for one-third of all taxpayers, 
but pay two-thirds of the Nation’s taxes. 
The burden falls most heavily upon those 
who earn between $10,000 and $15,000. 
This group accounts for 10 percent of 
the Nation’s taxpayers, but they pay 
more than 20 percent of the total in- 
dividual income tax—$1 in every $5 that 
is collected. 

THE PRIVILEGED FEW 


At the other end of the spectrum, that 
same analysis shows that 19 people with 
annual incomes in excess of $1 million 
paid no tax whatsoever in 1964—and did 
so in strict conformance to the Internal 
Revenue Code. Reportedly, the ranks 
of these fortunate millionaires swelled to 
50 last year. All told in 1964, 455 people 
reported incomes of more than $100,000 
and legally paid no tax. 

As disturbing as the statistics are, they 
give an incomplete picture of legal tax 
dodges and loopholes that thrust such an 
unfair burden of taxes on the average 
taxpayer. 

A very substantial amount of income 
never shows up on tax returns. For 
example, not too long ago, a real estate 
firm in New York could report in its 
financial statement that it had a net 
cash return of over $5 million available 
for tax distribution to stockholders, yet 
this same firm not only paid no income 
tax, its income tax return showed a loss 
of over $1,750,000—legally. 

Again, one of the Nation’s richer 
women put a $56 million legacy into tax- 
free bonds and was in the enviable posi- 
tion of enjoying a yearly income of more 
than $1.5 million without even having to 
report it on her income tax return. 
Under existing law, this was and still is 
entirely proper. 

OVERHAUL NEEDED 


It has been estimated by tax experts 
that legal loopholes cost the U.S. Treas- 
ury more than $40 billion annually. I 
believe that to be a conservative estimate. 

We must have a complete overhaul of 
the Nation’s income tax structure. It 
must be a thorough study which takes 
into account the serious impact that the 
growing burden of State and local taxa- 
tion is imposing on the American family. 
It must also consider the changes that 
have taken place in our economy and our 
way of living. Most important of all, it 
must not be a vehicle for perpetuation of 
special privilege and vested interest 
windfalls. 

My sixth bill, establishing a Commis- 
sion on Unequal Taxation, will accom- 
plish this, but it will take time. In the 
meantime, there are very onerous inequi- 
ties that can and must be removed and 
there are also several particularly fla- 
grant loopholes that can be closed to 
make up for any loss of revenue that 
might result. 


REALISTIC EXEMPTIONS 
Mr. Speaker, the increase in the de- 
pendent exemptions that I propose are 
long overdue. 
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Everybody knows that $600 simply does 
not represent anything like the cost to- 
day of raising a child, of maintaining a 
student, or of caring for a disabled de- 
pendent or an aging parent. The Fed- 
eral Government budgeted $1,000 a year 
for Cuban refugee children. The Social 
Security Administration budgets up to 
twice as much for child care as IRS al- 
lows the taxpayer to exempt. How can 
the taxpayer be expected to have confi- 
dence in a tax structure based on such a 
delusive fantasy as the $600 dependent 
exemption. 

This exemption was set in 1948, almost 
20 years ago. Since that time, the con- 
sumer price index shows that the costs of 
the basic goods and services—the costs 
that this exemption was supposed to take 
into account—have soared. Such basic 
items as rent, clothes, and personal serv- 
ices have risen more than 50 percent. 
Medical expenses jumped more than 90 
percent, Yet in the five major revisions 
since 1948, the $600 exemption has re- 
mained the same and the average Ameri- 
can has not benefited from any compen- 
satory liberalization. 

By failing to take into account the 
rising cost of living and the generally 
expanding standard of living of the 
American family, this tax policy is not 
only burdensome and unfair, it also tends 
to defeat the very national goals and 
objectives that the revenue is used to 
further. 

If this grossly inadequate exemption 
imposes an unfair burden on the middle- 
income group, it is disastrous for lower 
income families. 

Let me take one example: A family of 
three living on $10,000 per year gets an 
exemption of $1,800. Assuming that they 
claim the standard deduction, they are 
paying income tax on $7,200 or approxi- 
mately $1,228. 

Now let us take a family of three earn- 
ing $6,000. They get an exemption of 
$1,800 as well, and claiming the standard 
deduction, pay a tax of $552 on $3,600. 

According to the consumer price index 
the $1,800 falls at least 50 percent, or 
$900, short of the actual cost. 

The $10,000 family is overpaying its 
tax by $171, or 16 percent. The $6,000 
family is overpaying its tax by $250 or 
45 percent. 

There is something seriously out of 
balance in a system that spends billions 
to conquer poverty and at the same time 
imposes poverty on hard-working, mid- 
dle-income American families through 
repressive and discriminatory taxation. 

We can afford to change this. In fact, 
we cannot afford not to. I urge my col- 
leagues to join now to correct this long- 
standing wrong. 

WORKING MOTHERS HELP 

Another grossly unfair aspect of our 
tax law is the way we treat the problem 
of the working mother and single per- 
sons with dependents, such as widows 
and widowers. 

Today, if a working mother makes less 
than $6,000 annually, she may deduct 
up to $600 of the cost of caring for her 
child while she works. If she has more 
than one child, she may deduct a grand 
total of $900. For every dollar over 
$6,000 that the working mother earns 
she forfeits $1 of deduction. Thus, the 
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single mother of three who earns $6,899 
may deduct $1. 

The actual cost of providing child 
care may range from $800 to $1,200 per 
child. 

President Johnson has called for an 
expanded new program to provide child 
care. Not only does this demonstrate 
the crying need of our working mothers 
for proper care and supervision of their 
children, it also presents a strange con- 
flict in Federal policy. We are using tax 
dollars to provide services which our tax 
laws will not permit the taxpayers to 
provide for themseves. 

I will support the President’s request 
for expanded child care centers. They 
are needed by many of our working 
mothers who do not earn enough to pay 
for services, whether they get a de- 
duction or not. They also provide a 
constructive alternative to relief for 
many mothers prevented from working 
by inability to arrange for child care, 
and they provide for vital preparation 
of underprivileged children for school 
which may well prevent their becoming 
future delinquents and burdens on the 
State. But I will also fight to see that 
the working mother who can pay for the 
care of her own children will not be 
barred from doing so by absurdly re- 
strictive laws. 

NATION WILL BENEFIT 


This deduction I am proposing will 
help millions of mothers who have no 
choice but to work to win their own in- 
dividual war on poverty without assist- 
ance. It will also benefit the Nation 
uniquely. 

Every day we hear of the desperate 
need for teachers, nurses, social workers, 
medical technicians, and the like. We 
have a national deficit of over 150,000 
teachers, 125,000 nurses, and 100,000 
social workers. 

Paradoxically, there are today con- 
siderably more than 3.5 million college- 
trained women in this country, many of 
whom are not working because of the 
way our restrictive tax laws discriminate 
against working mothers. The reform 
that I am proposing would make it pos- 
sible for us to draw upon the Nation’s 
largest untapped reservoir of able and 
mature professional talent. It would 
help our schools, hospitals, and social 
agencies to make badly needed improve- 
ment and expansion in their services. 
In addition, these jobs will create new 
tax revenue. 

This is no special tax privilege that I 
am advocating. We allow our business- 
men and our professional people to 
deduct costs incurred so that they may 
do their jobs. It is appropriate to treat 
a working mother’s legitimate expenses 
of doing business in the same way. I 
urge immediate action to authorize this. 

ROB PETER TO PAY FOR PETER 

The treatment of educational expenses 
3 another strange paradox of our tax 

W. 

Our increasingly complex and expand- 
ing society needs all the talented and 
highly educated young people that we 
can produce. The Federal Government 
has allocated $4.232 billion to meet the 
needs of higher education in this Nation 
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and it is generally agreed that this is 
inadequate to meet the challenge of the 
future. Our States are budgeting greater 
and greater sums to support colleges and 
broaden student scholarship programs. 

I suggest that education is, in many 
respects, a tool of trade. Young people 
who graduate from college earn at least 
$140,000 more in their lifetime than those 
who only graduate from high school. 
Not only do they contribute more to our 
society, they generate greater buying 
power and more revenue for our treasury, 
as well. 

Oddly enough, our tax laws recognize 
this in certain situations. 

We permit the businessman, the doctor, 
and the teacher—who are established 
wage earners—to deduct certain costs of 
continuing education, however, we do 
not permit the student, who needs help 
most, to take such a deduction. 

Is it not also paradoxical that a 
wealthy man who gives a large sum of 
money to a college may deduct the gift, 
but a student who is struggling simply 
to get his own education may not deduct 
the cost of paying for it? 

To continue to appropriate greater 
sums for aid to higher education while 
denying the taxpayer who puts up the 
money to deduct the costs of education is 
not even robbing Peter to pay Paul. It 
is robbing Peter to pay for Peter. 

As our tax laws work now, simply to 
allow the student or his family to take a 
deduction would benefit the wealthier 
students and families who are in high 
tax brackets most but would be of little 
help to the vast majority of our young 
peo who are struggling through col- 

e. 
1. HELP WHERE NEEDED 

My bill meets this problem in four 
ways. 

First, it applies a graduated formula 
for computing the deduction, assuring 
that maximum benefit will go to those 
who need it most. This is the way the 
formula works: The taxpayer applies his 
tax rate to his expenses and subtracts 
the result from the claimed expense. 
The remainder is his deduction. Thus, 
a taxpayer in the 20-percent bracket may 
deduct 80 percent of his expense but the 
taxpayer in the 40-percent bracket may 
deduct only 60 percent of his expense. 

Second, student taxpayers making less 
than $4,000 or students who are claimed 
as dependents by taxpayers who make 
less than $12,000 are exempted from the 
limitation and may claim the entire ex- 
pense. 

Third, taxpayer students making less 
than $4,000 or students claimed as de- 
pendents by taxpayers making less than 
$12,000 may deduct reasonable and nec- 
essary costs of living and transportation 
in addition to the purely educational ex- 
penses. 

Fourth, a taxpayer who does not have 
enough taxable income to take advan- 
tage of the benefit, may carry the deduc- 
tion over to a year in-which he can take 
advantage of it. 

These provisions will permit the stu- 
dent or his family with inadequate re- 
sources to make suitable financing ar- 
rangements to pay for education. They 
provide a reasonable procedure for en- 
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abling the student to discharge his obli- 

gation in the future, when he is reaping 

the benefits of his education and earning 

a living and they will prevent the deduc- 

tion from being converted into still an- 

other windfall for the privileged few. 
SINGLE PERSONS’ AID 


One class of taxpayer has been singled 
out over the years for general dis- 
crimination—the single taxpayer without 
dependents. 

Since 1948, we have had three separate 
rate schedules for our taxpayers, One is 
for married couples, another for heads 
of household and, a third for the single 
person without exemptions. 

In order to get an idea how this dis- 
crimination works, look at the differing 
rates for three different taxpayers report- 
ing $7,000. 

All other things being equal, the mar- 
ried man filing a joint return pays an 
actual rate slightly in excess of 15 per- 
cent while the head of household pays 
slightly more than 16 percent, The 
8 125 person, however, is paying 20 per- 
cent. 

My proposal will permit single persons 
who otherwise would not qualify for the 
head of household schedule, to use that 
schedule after the age of 30. j 

This will not wipe away all the in: 
equity, but it will approach a more per- 
fect justice and I urge action on this 
as well. 

CAPTURING LOST REVENUE 

Whenever you propose tax reform to 
help the middle-income taxpayer, the 
immediate response is an expression of 
horror at the projected loss in revenue. 
I have received a number of estimates of 
the cost of the various reforms that I am 
suggesting. They range up to as much 
as $5 billion. Frankly, I doubt them. I 
am reminded of the comment of Com- 
missioner Charles Ross of the Federal 
Power Commission expressing doubt 
about a very high estimate received from 
a utility regarding the cost of putting a 
powerline underground: 

Too often when a utility doesn't wish to 
do something, it becomes prohibitively 
expensive. 


I suspect that this is a failing of our 
tax men too. 

When the 7-percent investment tax 
credit was first proposed, opponents 
warned that it would cost the Treasury 
at least $1.7 billion in revenue. Later, 
when the credit was adopted as an ad- 
ministration proposal these objections, 
predictably, disappeared and were re- 
placed by the argument that the credit 
would produce more than 500,000 new 
jobs creating in turn more than $2.5 bil- 
lion in new taxable income. This, in 
conjunction with the increased sales, 
profits, and related business activity, was 
expected to more than offset any reve- 
nue losses. The second interpretation 
proved to be correct and I believe that 
the same arguments can be applied with 
equal validity to the reforms I am 
proposing. 

I am, however, prepared to take this 
complaint at face value and meet the 
challenge with new revenue-producing 
measures. If it will, in fact, cost so very 
much to give our citizens equal treat- 
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ment, then I believe that the loss can 
be more than made up by closing the 
legal loopholes and special interest pro- 
visions which give such unequal ad- 
vantage to the very few and cost our 
Treasury so very much—some authori- 


ties say as much as $40 billion annually, + 


Actually, these loopholes should be 
closed in any event. Equity demands 
it. Last June, I wrote the President 
pointing out that more effective treat- 
ment of oil and gas depletion allowance, 
personal holding companies and tax-free 
cooperatives, could recapture more than 
$3 billion a year. 

DEPLETING THE TREASURY 


The depletion allowance is the best 
known and, perhaps, the most abused 
of the special privileges allowed under 
our tax laws. As an indication of the 
way revenue can be recaptured for the 
Treasury, I have today introduced a 
measure which would permit an allow- 
ance that is wholly adequate to our Na- 
tion’s need to develop natural resources 
and yet will recapture for the Treasury 
at least $3 billion from this source alone. 

My measure proposes to reduce all 
depletion allowances—in series of grad- 
uated steps—to 7½ percent. Only vital 
minerals and ores in short supply would 
be exempted and then only as long as 
the proceeds are used by the taxpayer to 
develop new resources. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Tenzer], has pointed out how 
these allowances have been abused and 
what a tremendous loss to the Treasury 
has resulted. 

In a recent speech in the House, he 
pointed out that the largest oil com- 
panies pay a smaller percentage of their 
net incomes than the very poorest tax- 
payer. The man in the lowest bracket— 
below the level of poverty set by the ad- 
ministration—pays 14 percent of his ad- 
justed gross income. The 20 largest oil 
companies last year paid only 6.3 percent, 
less than half the lowest rate. 

Little wonder that four oil companies 
rank among the top 10 industries in the 
United States. 

The oil and gas industry, however, are 
not the only industries that have bene- 
fited from these allowances. Some are 
rather puzzling. We now permit pro- 
ducers of clay a 23-percent allowance, 
while vermiculite and clamshell users 
get 15 percent. My bill will reduce all al- 
lowances to a more realistic 74 percent. 

Industry is by no means the only bene- 
ficiary of special tax advantage. Our 
policy governing the tax treatment of 
personal holding companies; the exemp- 
tion of income from certain bonds and 
some of our tax-exempt foundations 
needs substantial reconsideration. 

I urge action on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 438 to provide for this reconsidera- 
tion and to provide Congress with a broad 
coordinated program of reform to restore 
equality and integrity to our antiquated 
tax laws. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL FOR 
STRENGTHENING HEADSTART 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BRASCO, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Nation’s efforts to eliminate the causes 
of poverty and make economic oppor- 
tunity available to every American, there 
is room for a variety of programs. Pres- 
ident Johnson, in his message to Con- 
gress on America’s unfinished business— 
urban and rural poverty, called for a 
strengthening of those programs which 
are now in operation and which are stim- 
ulating the efforts of citizen groups and 
volunteers in every State in this impor- 
tant struggle. 

Nothing the President said, however, 
is likely to have more appeal than his 
call for the strengthening of the Head- 
start program, and the introduction of a 
followthrough program in the early ele- 
mentary grades to insure that the ac- 
complishments of Headstart are main- 
tained. 

Since the inception of Headstart in the 
summer of 1965, more than 1.4 million 
children—most of them from ghettos 
and pockets of rural poverty, migrant 
labor camps, and Indian reservations— 
have participated in the program. 

During 1966 alone, a total of 733,000 
children were enrolled: 160,000 in full- 
year programs, 573,000 in the 8-week 
summer program. 

Plans in 1967 call for an enrollment 
in full-year programs of 200,000 children, 
with 500,000 in the coming summer pro- 
gram. This year, the average length of 
the full-year program has been increased 
from 4% months to 9 or 10 months. 
Many communities are finding it possible 
to give more of their children the benefit 
of the longer program over the shorter, 
summer session. 

As an important result of this nation- 
ally successful program, hundreds of 
thousands of parents from poverty en- 
vironments have been given their first 
opportunity to share, with the profes- 
sionals, in their children’s early develop- 
ment. They have been offered and 
accepted, the responsibility of helping 
to plan and administer the hundreds of 
centers throughout the country. They 
have learned, many of them for the first 
time, how to cook, to sew, to budget, to 
speak the English language, to purchase 
low-cost foods, to care more efficiently 
for their children. 

The early years of childhood are the 
most critical inthe poverty cycle, Head- 
start has shown that an effective begin- 
ning in breaking that cycle can be made 
with these children, 


LIFE MAGAZINE EDITORIAL SUP- 
. PORTS, THE TEACHER CORPS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr: Speaker, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the current issue of Life 


magazine endorsing the Teacher Corps. 


as “the best bargain in the Federal edu- 
cation program.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would not want to en- 
gage in debate as to which Federal edu- 
cational program is the most worthwhile. 
Yet the high praise of the Teacher Corps 
which Life magazine voices is well de- 
served—if we can judge by the testimony 
of the educators from all.over the coun- 
try who have so enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Teacher Corps during the 
current hearings of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. Á 

As the Life editorial points out, 
Teacher Corps members, both experi- 
enced teachers and teacher interns, go 
into poor urban and rural schools all over 
the country—but only at the invita- 
tion of the local schoo] authorities. Even 


with the modest financial support which- 


it now enjoys, the Teacher Corps has 
reached a quarter of a million children 
with new teaching methods and enthusi- 
astic teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, we need many, many 
more teachers in our schools, particu- 
larly in poor urban and rural schools. 
Thus far, 80 percent of the Teacher 
Corps members have indicated that 
“they want to stay on in slum schools,” 
I urge my colleagues to show these dedi- 
cated teachers that we intend to stand 
behind their badly needed efforts by fully 
supporting both a supplemental appro- 
priation and an extension of the Teacher 
Corps. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the Life editorial at this point 
in the RECORD: 


AN EDUCATIONAL BARGAIN WORTH KEEPING 


While the draft gets plenty of attention in 
Congress, a small, valuable, but little-known 
program may die of congressional inatten- 
tion. It is the National Teacher Corps. 

The Teacher Corps serves in the combat 
areas of American education—in the schools 
of the slums and the rural poor. In 29 states, 
its 1,200 corpsmen pay special attention to 
“culturally deprived” children, whose school- 
ing must provide values and training that 
their homes do not. -Teacher Corps teams— 
each consisting of a veteran of about five 
years’ experience in slum schools, aided by 
from three to 10 young teacher interns—go 
into these schools by invitation only. They 
work under the close supervision of com- 
munity school officials, who can fire or trans- 
fer them on a day’s notice. There are plenty 
of safeguards, in short, against federal gov- 
ernment meddling in local schools. 

But because it lacks any effective lobby on 
Capitol Hill, the Teacher Corps’ budget was 
shrunk to $7.5 million, which runs out this 
June. With that modest amount, the corps 
has been able to reach a quarter of a million 
children with a variety of unorthodox teach- 
ing techniques. Corpsmen make frequent 
home visits to encourage parents, whose pre- 
vious dealings with school officials too often 
have been only to hear complaints. Rock n' 
roll songs may be played in class with the 
hope that these often uncommunicative 
youngsters will learn to express themselves 
by explaining what they think the lyrics 
mean. Their reading assignments can be on 
their special folk heroes, such as prizefight- 
ers, and they learn mathematics by comput- 
ing gas mileage for the hotrods they sọ 


e, 
The Teacher Corps interns who conduct 
such classes are also studying parttime at 
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universities nearby. In two years, with the 
federal government paying their tuition, they 
cam earn masters’ degrees in education. 
Eighty percent of them have said they want 
to stay on in slum schools, whose greatest 
problem is a chronic shortage of qualified 
teachers. : 

Outside of Congress, the Teacher Corps 
has won impressive support from the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Practically every 
school which has corpsmen this year wants 
more of them next year. The Teacher Corps 
needs a supplemental stopgap appropriation 
of $12.5 million by the middle of April to 
set up summer training programs for the 
2,400 new interns the Administration has 
recommended, and an additional $36.5 mil- 
lion to carry the corps through the full fiscal 
year. At these prices, it remains the best 
bargain in the federal education program. 


MRS. ESTHER PETERSON 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record. and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of regret that I wish to note 
the departure of Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
our Nation’s foremost champion of the 
consumer, from her position as Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs. Mrs. Peterson was the first per- 
son ever to hold this position, and while 
I am sure her replacement, Miss Betty 
Furness, will do an excellent job, Esther 
Peterson will be long remembered by 
ae and her work long appreci- 
ated. 

Mrs. Peterson is returning to her duties 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor full time 
after 3 years of also serving as the Presi- 
dent’s consumer adviser. This is right 
and proper, for no person can carry on 
two such arduous assignments indefi- 
nitely. Yet Mrs. Peterson deserves recog- 
nition for all she has done for the 
consumer. 

Mrs. Peterson’s talents and energies 
were ideally suited to the job she had and 
they enabled her to probe into the many 
subject areas of her responsibility with 
skill. She became an expert on consumer 
problems of the marketplace, and she 
spoke out honestly on such problems as 
packaging in the supermarkets, the wise 
use of credit, product safety, the quality 
of repair service, and advertising. 

To both friends and critics, Mrs. Peter- 
son articulated the thoughts and feelings 
of many millions of people who never be- 
fore felt that they truly had a friend in 
Washington. She is one of those rare 
people with an extreme sensitivity to the 
needs of others who is able to translate 
her concern into action. To industry 
and Government, she addressed the con- 
sumer point of view. To consumers, she 
said frankly how she believed they and 
the business world could and should 
communicate better with each other. 

It was largely through the magnetism 
of her personality that the President’s 
Committee on Consumer Interests, of 
which she was Chairman, was able to 
achieve a rapport with many segments 
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of the business world and to accomplish 
tasks which 3 years ago seemed insur- 
mountable. 

Iam sure that Miss Betty Furness, who 
succeeds Mrs. Peterson, will continue this 


valuable work and also expand the Com- 


mittee’s working relationship with busi- 
ness. 

May I express my thanks to Mrs, Peter- 
son, in behalf of the consumers of my 
district, for her valuable contribution to 
the improvement of the quality of our 
national life. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXIII 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the concept of universal national service 
for all young men, and possibly even for 
young women, has potentially great ap- 
peal. It would provide for the continua- 
tion of peacetime conscription, take a lot 
of youngsters off the streets and give 
them discipline and training and permit 
the enlistment of educated youth for 
social welfare activities. 

A definition of national service which 
emerged from a National Service Con- 
ference of May 1966 reads as follows: 

National Service as a concept embraces the 
belief that an opportunity should be given 
each young person to serve his country in 
a manner consistent with the needs of the 
nation—recognizing national defense as the 
first priority—and consistent with the edu- 
cation and interests of those participating, 
without infringing on the personal or eco- 
nomic welfare of others but contributing to 
the liberty and well-being of all. 


The concept of national service, al- 
though several generations old, gained 
national attention when Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, in a speech in Mon- 
treal, Canada, on May 18, 1966, said: 

It seems to me that we could move toward 
remedying that inequity [that the present 
Selective Service System draws on only a 
minority of eligible young men] by asking 
every young person in the United States to 
give 2 years of service to his country— 
whether in one of the military services, in 
the Peace Corps, or in some other volunteer 
developmental work at home or abroad. 


McNamara went on to answer the 
criticism that such a plan is inappropri- 
ate while the United States is engaged 
in a shooting war: 


It is more appropriate now than ever. For 
it would underscore what our whole purpose 
is in Vietnam—and indeed anywhere in the 
world where coercion, injustice, or lack of 
decent opportunity still hold sway. It would 
make meaningful the central concept of 
security: a world of decency and develop- 
ment—where every man can feel that his 
personal horizon is rimmed with hope. 


Supporters of national service, then, 
view such a proposal as a way of resoly- 
ing the profound dilemmas associated 
with selective service, for it would reduce 
or eliminate draft inequities. The pro- 
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gram, however, would also provide man- 
power for urgent nonmilitary pursuits, 
afford millions of young men now re- 
jected for the Armed Forces because they 
are undereducated or in bad health op- 
portunities for education and physical 
improvement, and give all young men a 
sense of self-worth, of civic pride, of 
having done their share for their coun- 
try. Margaret Mead believes that— 

Universal national service would provide 
an opportunity for young adults to establish 
an identity and a sense of self respect and 
responsibility as individuals before making 
career choices or establishing homes. 


As to how national service would work, 
there are a variety of proposals, which 
at the present moment, need detailed 
study before any such system can be 
implemented. But, generally speaking, 
all young men would elect to serve 
either in the military or in a nonmilitary 
alternative. The needs of the military, 
of course, would be paramount. The 
young men who selected a nonmilitary 
service could choose their field and 
would be accepted if qualified. Other- 
wise, other choices would be available. 
The relatively uneducated or unskilled 
who were rejected by the selective serv- 
ice would be placed in training corps, 
similar to those of the Job Corps where 
they would receive some remedial train- 
ing and education. This program would 
make the best possible use of the talent, 
energy and imagination of the American 
youth. 

But, while many of the proponents of 
national service speak of it in terms of 
@ voluntary program, they are, in effect, 
actually describing one which is not vol- 
untary, but compulsory. Despite the 
high sense of idealism which motivates 
many of these individuals, they com- 
pletely fail to grasp the concept that 
national service, when compulsory, con- 
tains the very germs of a totalitarian 
state. 


NEED FOR A POSTAL PAY INCREASE 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out my years in Congress I have always 
given support to measures to improve 
salaries and working conditions for our 
career postal employees. Unfortunately, 
there is no automatic way by which our 
dedicated letter carriers can receive 
needed increases in salaries. Yet the 
need is certainly here again, and I believe 
Congress should act now if we are to as- 
sure fair and realistic levels of pay for 
postal workers. 

H.R. 7 is the bill which will accomplish 
this objective, and I have been pleased 
to introduce a companion bill, H.R. 7111. 
Two fine weekly newspapers in my. dis- 
trict, the Glen Ridge Paper, of Glen 
Ridge, and the Independent Press, of 
Bloomfield, both published by Mr. 
Charles Moreau, carried in their March 
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9 issue an excellent editorial in support 
of this legislation. I insert them in the 
— at this point following my re- 
marks: 


Editorial from the Glen Ridge Paper and the 
Independent Press, Mar. 9, 1967] 
SUPPORT Your MAILMEN 

Without the weapons of strikes or pickets 
to aid their cause, the local letter carriers are 
hard put to press their case for long overdue 
pay raises. Specifically they are trying to 
drum up support for House Bill HR-7 now 
being considered. The bill would give the 
mailmen $365 to $698 annual wage increases 
and enable them to reach maximum pay in 
15 years instead of the present 21 years. 

We are happy to support their cause and 
urge all citizens to write their Congressman 
asking for his support of the pay increase 
measure. It’s all well and good to brag about 
the carriers going about their appointed tasks 
through hail and sleet and snow. But it 
gives them healthy appetites and they have 
the same added family expenses caused by 
increased cost of living that afflict the rest 
of us. So let's do whatever we can to see 
that the mails go through in the hand of 
happy satisfied carriers. 


THE FEDERAL DATA CENTER AND 
THE INVASION OF PRIVACY—A 
PROGRESS REPORT 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the direction of the Honorable WI. 
LIAM L. Dawson, chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee, the 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of 
Privacy, made up of my distinguished 
colleagues Congressmen BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, of New York, and FRANK 
Horton, of New York, held hearings on 
the proposed establishment of a Na- 
tional Data Center by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in July 1966. On August 18, 
1966, I reported to this body some of my 
thoughts and some of our findings on 
those hearings. 

Since that time, and due at least par- 
tially to those hearings, much interest 
and investigation has been initiated both 
within the computer industry and within 
the Federal Government. 

Again, as at least a partial result of 
my subcommittee’s hearings into the 
concept of a data center, the Bureau of 
the Budget—the focal point of the de- 
bate over the National Data Center—has 
dedicated time and increased interest to 
a reconsideration of its original plan or 
blueprint for this National Data Center, 
and has now presented to me a new and 
revised conception of the proposed Na- 
tional Data Center. It is in order to 
familiarize you with that plan that I am 
addressing you today. 

First, however, I would like to indicate 
to you, however briefly, what has tran- 
spired in this area since I last reported 
to you. 

The hearings of the subcommittee en- 
tailed a thorough analysis of the pro- 
posals then pending before the Bureau 
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of the Budget to establish a National 
Data Center. Three separate groups of 
consultants had submitted reports—Rug- 
gles, Dunn, and the second Dunn re- 
ports—to the Bureau of the Budget sup- 
porting the technical feasibility and 
desirability of such a plan. The subcom- 
mittee felt, however, that none of these 
studies considered in depth the problems 
of the invasion of privacy and confiden- 
tiality which would arise in the creation 
of a statistical data center drawing on 
literally millions of Government forms 
paa files from'a long list of Federal agen- 
“Although the subcommittee recognized 
that there might be increased economy 
and efficiency in having centralized sta- 
tistics at the Government’s fingertips, 
there also would be many dangers. A 
Government which, through overzeal- 
ousness or design, uses a data center for 
intelligence purposes rather than statis- 
tical purposes could enslave a people. 
The subcommittee concluded that all of 
the necessary safeguards, whether they 
be laws, regulations or technological con- 
trols, or a combination of all these must 
be studied and adopted before such a 
data center becomes a reality. 

After the hearings were concluded, the 
Kaysen committee report, the fourth in 
a series of reports commissioned by the 
Bureau of the Budget, was published. 
This was in November 1966. 

It was my considered opinion, after 
much analysis and investigation of the 
Kaysen report, that this too represented 
an insufficient examination of all the 
problems and potentialities that would 
arise from the establishment of a Na- 
tional Data Center, and that it should 
not be considered an acceptable basis 
for the beginnings of a National Data 
Center. As such, and since my subcom- 
mittee and the Congress were not in 
session yet, I informed Mr. Charles 
Schultze, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, that I would be very much 
disturbed, and I think this reflects the 
concern of my colleagues, if the Bureau 
went ahead with the National Data 
Center using the Kaysen and other re- 
ports as the basis and proof of his justifi- 
cation for the need and advisability of 
this Center. 

My arguments were, at that time, that 
this proposal was one whose ramifica- 
tions went far beyond the obvious need 
for more and better organized data with- 
in the Federal Government. I reiterated, 
in my letter to him, the points I raised at 
my hearings which to my mind had not 
yet been adequately and thoroughly 
examined. 

These points were the following: 
whether centralization or decentraliza- 
tion is intrinsically more beneficial on 
both a cost effectiveness and an invasion 
of privacy basis; whether the construc- 
tion of a National Data Center would 
duplicate what is already being. con- 
sidered in individual agencies and depart- 
ments; whether the panels and commis- 
sions that have so far reported to him 
are adequately representative of the 
“public interest”; whether in fact there 
is a possibility that the Statistical Data 
Center would wittingly or otherwise be 
turned into a “Big Brother” dossier cen- 
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ter; whether the specification and identi- 
fication of individuals would be a vital 
source for the information maintained 
within the Center; and whether and in 
what detail the rights of privacy of the 
individual would be sacrificed to the 
greater rationalization and centraliza- 
tion of the statistical collection of data 
by our Government. 

Since that time, we on the subcommit- 
tee, and, as I have already indicated, 
those interested parties in the academic 
world and the computer industry, have 
intensified our mutual investigations and 
concerns for the invasion of privacy and 
how it will or would be affected by the 
establishment, of the proposed National 
Data Center. From the concern which 
was fostered by my subcommittee’s hear- 
ings, and due to the interest demon- 
strated by the Bureau of the Budget and 
other Government departments and 
agencies, and with the cooperation and 
assistance of the academic community 
and the computer industry, I can un- 
equivocally and without hesitation state 
that not only will there be no move to- 
ward the establishment of the proposed 
National Data Center, but additionally, 
that a climate of concern has evolved 
within these various communities which 
will lead us toward both a greater under- 
standing of the uses and abuses of 
the computer and other statistical cen- 
ters within the Government but also a 
greater, more sophisticated understand- 
ing of what is meant and involved in the 
right of privacy as well as how best it 
can be protected. 

Now, however, before I go on to fur- 
ther describe the progress we have made 
in our subcommittee toward a better un- 
derstanding of the nature and limits of 
the right of privacy, I would like, at 
least briefly, to discuss the nature and 
problems of the right of privacy in light 
of the technological and informational 
revolution. 

We have seen, in recent months, a 
great increase in concern within the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress for the pro- 
tection of the privacy of the individual. 
The President, the Senate, and we in the 
House have spared no effort in bringing 
to the attention of all concerned the 
great need to protect the right of pri- 
vacy in any and all of its multifaceted 
manifestations. Wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping, obscene phone calls, personal- 
ity testing, FBI computer files, the use 
of the polygraph test have all figured in 
the discussion of how best we can deter 
the prying eyes and ears of the Gov- 
ernment from the rightful individuality 
of the American citizen. In the private 
sector too we have seen a growing con- 
cern and upsurge of protest over such 
things as credit ratings and credit unions, 
private detective agencies, the telephone 
companies, and more. 

Yet, throughout all this discussion, we 
have seen almost totally ignored the most 
pressing of all threats to the individual, 
the National Data Center. Today, the 
greatest hazard to the right of privacy 
is potentially contained within what 
probably will be known, in future years, 
as the greatest rationalization of the 
American way of life. This new hazard 
on the horizon is the growing use of the 
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giant computer systems to house all file 
information on the individual. 

Potential data for such a center is prac- 
tically unlimited. There exists already 
an impressive amount of information 
available on each and every individual 
and open for inspection. Almost all of 
this information has been supplied by 
the individual himself. What the indi- 
vidual may not understand is that each 
of these files generates information for 
‘other files. Not only is there no assur- 
‘ance that personal information will be 
used only for the purpose for which the 
subject submitted it; there is the oppo- 
site possibility that it will pass on and on. 

Now, some 20 Federal agencies collect 
data on individuals. The data stored in 
these agencies and stored in their rec- 
ords is practically limitless—birth and 
marriage records, college and school rec- 
ords, census data, auto license applica- 
tions, military records, passport data, 
Government and private employment 
data, banking data, public health and 
hospital records, civil defense records, 
loyalty-security clearance records, pro- 
fessional license records, income tax re- 
turns, social sécurity returns, behavioral 
science research data, land and housing 
records, utility service and billing data, 
telephone call tabulations, and more. 

While the accumulation of all this in- 
formation in itself presents a dangerous 
and potentially massive threat to the 
right of privacy, the computer now makes 
possible not only a greater efficiency and 
accuracy in filekeeping; but also it al- 
lows for a substantial reduction of time 
and marginal cost required for the in- 
vestigation of any one individual. 

The most important consequence of 
this kind of information explosion is not 
the problem of safeguards and prohibi- 
tions, for we have learned that we can 
legislate safeguards and industry can 
create technological devices for protec- 
tion. What looms on the horizon as the 
most important problem is the need to 
determine why and for what purposes 
does our Government need all this infor- 
ERON and should we permit it to have 

The information explosion is the prod- 
uct of a general increase in our desire to 
know, to predict, and to regulate. Gov- 
ernments believe that they must be more 
responsible for the safety and affluence 
of its people. This entails predictability 
and requires an enormous amount of 
information. The justification of all 
this information is found in the Govern- 
ment’s desire to draw on an increased 
and broadened stock of knowledge of the 
factors and variables with which they 
must deal. 

In order to create more benefits, gov- 
ernments think they need know more 
about their people. In this press for 
knowledge, the sector of the private life 
diminishes. The more the Government 
knows, the less the individual has left 
of himself which is his own. The more 
the Government accumulates data on the 
individual, the more the Government 
feels it needs to know. The more it in- 
trudes on the individual by accumulating 
and correlating information, the less the 
individual has to decide for himself. His 
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freedom is limited by the good intentions 
of the Government. 

What, we are confronted with, and 
what we must decide sometime in the 
near future; is whether we want our 
Government to know all this about us. 
Is it advisable as well as necessary for 
us to collect all this information? Are 
we ready to accept the possibility that 
with all this information the Govern- 
ment will be better able to make our 
decisions for us? ‘Certainly this pro- 
posed National Data Center is a move 
toward greater rationalization, but is it 
really a move toward greater freedom? 

The right of privacy as we see it now, 
in the context of the technological and 
informational revolutions, is not a new 
antiscientific slogan, but rather it has 
been an accepted principle, whether 
vocally expressed or consciously sub- 
sumed, throughout American history, 
and it has always been one of the funda- 
mental cornerstones of freedom: Pri- 
vacy is the right to live one’s own life 
in one’s own way, to formulate and hold 
one’s own beliefs and to express thoughts 
and share feelings without fear of ob- 
servation or publicity beyond that which 
one seeks or acquiesces in. It is the 
essence of personal dignity and it is the 
fundamental aspect of individual free- 
dom and worth. It is the right of each 
individual to determine for himself in 
each particular setting or compartment 
of his life how much of his many faceted 
beliefs, attitudes and behavior he chooses 
to disclose. The right of privacy includes 
the freedom to live in every different role 
without, having one’s performance and 
aspirations in one context placed in 
another without permission. 

Must we give this up for economy and 
efficiency, and is it worth it? 

In this brief sketch I have drawn of 
the intermeshing and competing forces 
and principles involved in the projected 
National Data Center, I have tried to 
present to you some of the problems 
which you and I will have to face in 
legislating for the future. In my brief 
description of what I see as the major 
thrust of the technological and informa- 
tional revolutions I have tried also to 
give you an idea of the way in which we 
of the Subcommittee on Invasion of 
Privacy are thinking about these issues. 
We have reached no conclusion in our 
hearings, but we have prevented a poten- 
tially dangerous instrument from being 
constructed which could, if established 
without safeguards, lead- us down the 
road to a police state. As President 
Kennedy once said, quoting an ancient 
Chinese proverb: 

On a march of a thousand miles, you have 
to begin with one step. 


This step we have taken in the Sub- 
committee on Invasion of Privacy. 

Looking now to the specific problem 
of the National Data Center, this step 
was taken when we in the House brought 
to the surface the proposal for a National 
Data Center, and moved to forestall its 
establishment. 

It was not ever our intention to pro- 
hibit the construction of the National 
Data Center, for we are not among those 
who advocate “ban the computer” like 
banning the bomb, but rather it was our 
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objective to create a climate of concern 
within the Government over the po- 
tential invasion of privacy which was 
embodied in the unrestricted use of a 
National Data Center. Recent events 
have proved that the leadership we in 
the House of Representatives exercised 
in this area was not for nought. As I 
have pointed out this climate of concern 
which we have successfully created has 
now spread to all Federal agencies and 
departments, and to the other branch 
of the Congress. 

As a consequence of this, the Bureau 
of the Budget has taken upon itself to 
withhold any and all consideration on 
the establishment.of the National Data 
Center until a more thorough and inten- 
sive investigation into the consequences 
and problems of such a center has been 
made. 

In order to do this, they have advised 
me that a panel will be set up to evaluate 
and investigate all the problems inherent 
in the establishment of a National Data 
Center. This panel will be composed of 
constitutional lawyers, computer ex- 
perts, business suppliers of information, 
users of statistical information, and, 
after my own request, appointed repre- 
sentatives of the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House. 

What is more, when the penel has 
thoroughly investigated all aspects of the 
problem of the computer and the inva- 
sion of privacy, and if it reports favor- 
ably, or favoring some slight modifica- 
tions on this proposal, it will then go back 
to the executive with its findings. If, 
after that, it is still considered desirable 
to establish some form of a National 
Data Center, the Executive would draw 
up legislation and submit it to the Con- 
gress for approval.and authorization. 

It can be said, then, that our concern 
over the proposal for a National Data 
Center is now shared by the Bureau of 
the Budget. They have demonstrated to 
me that their concern for the right of 
the individual and his privacy is valid 
and thoroughgoing. In addition. I have 
been assured that this panel will not be 
predisposed to any point of view or con- 
clusion, and that its findings will be as 
objective as is humanly possible. I think 
that this is a start. There is now a cli- 
mate of concern in our Government and 
in the various disciplines of our society 
that did not surface prior to the debate 
on privacy initiated here in the House 
of Representatives. 

The issue of the National Data Cen- 
ter perhaps has served an even more im- 
portant purpose than the National Data 
Center itself. It has brought into focus 
the need to appraise the role of the law 
and the role of the Government in the 
light of the rapidly accelerating discov- 
eries of technology and science and their 
implications to man and society. 

The debate over the National Data 
Center will go on, but before it is con- 
cluded the role of Government, the role 
of law, and the role of privacy will and 
must be reexamined in the light of the 
awareness that we now all share. A bal- 
ance will be drawn, a balance must be 
drawn, among these disparate elements. 
As long as we keep this balance in mind, 
we will never lose sight of the freedoms 
for which we fought and for which so 
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many have died. The fight for freedom 
will and must go on if this frecdom is 
to survive, but now the figh: for freedom 
is in a new dimension. To win this mod- 
ern struggle for freedom we must know 
and understand this new, modern dimen- 
sion and its implications. This is our 
task for the future. Let us go forth. 


THE NEED FOR ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the sharp 
increase in crime throughout the United 
States and particularly in the city of 
New York is appalling. Only a few weeks 
ago, the police commissioner of the city 
of New York announced statistics which 
revealed an unbelievable increase in the 
New York City crime rate. A large num- 
ber of New York crimes are committed 
in the Borough of Brooklyn and the 
Crown Heights area, where I live and 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress of the United States. 

We cannot sit idly by and watch our 
neighbors being robbed, mugged, bur- 
glarized, and murdered. We must take 
affirmative steps to wipe out the blight 
on our society. The question is, How are 
we to do this? 

Perhaps the greatest factor causing 
this increase in crime is the breakdown 
of family life. This is reflected by the 
high percentage of marital failures; ille- 
gitimacy; and the lack of parental ex- 
ample, discipline, and authority. This 
leads to a lack of respect for law and 
order. To the greatest extent, these 
causes can only be cured in the home, 
in our schools, in our places of worship, 
and by public programs. At the same 
time, it must be made clear that the ex- 
penditure of money alone cannot cure 
this plague. Self-help is the key. There 
must be a will and a desire to achieve 
self-respect by those who require help. 

A second significant factor causing 
increased crime is narcotics. The sale of 
narcotics is the most heinous and despi- 
cable crime. Not only does the use of 
these drugs destroy the minds and bodies 
of those who become addicted, but the 
insatiable craving for these drugs causes 
addicts to commit crimes of every de- 
scription to obtain the moneys needed to 
finance their habits. Narcotic traffic 
must be stamped out at its source; sellers 
must be detected and punished by pen- 
alties sufficiently severe to deter them. 

Another factor contributing to the in- 
crease in crime is the laxity displayed by 
many courts in punishing those who are 
found guilty of serious crimes. Inter- 
twined with this is the inability, due to 
judicial rulings, by police agencies to 
apprehend persons suspected of commit- 
ting crimes. While I do not advocate 
the abuse of the civil rights of criminal 
defendants, there must be a balancing of 
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the rights of those accused of crimes 
against the right of our society to be 
protected. 

Lastly, I believe that it is necessary to 
better equip our police in their fight 
against crime. They must be furnished 
with every modern means available. 
They must have better training, better 
equipment, and better communications 
between police departments. 

To implement these needs, I have in- 
troduced three legislative proposals: 

First. H.R. 7214, known as the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967, 
which would assist State and local gov- 
ernments in reducing the incidents of 
crime, encourage coordinated law en- 
forcement and criminal justice at all 
levels of government, and stimulate the 
allocation of new resources and the de- 
velopment of technological advances and 
other innovations for preventing crime; 

Second. H.R. 7215, to establish a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center which would con- 
duct research and tests in all aspects of 
Federal judicial administration and con- 
duct programs of continuing education 
and training for employees of the judi- 
cial branch; 

Third. H.R. 7213, to establish a U.S. 
Correction Service to better administer 
the Federal correction, probation, and 
parole system. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that these propos- 
als be enacted into law with all haste. 


TEACHERS CORPS NEEDS 
FINANCING 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr, Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Examiner, 
& great newspaper, published in my dis- 
trict, on March 2, carried an editorial 
praising the National Teachers Corps 
and urging this House to support this 
most commendable program. I fully 
agree with the sentiment expressed and 
would like to share this editorial with 
my colleagues. 

TEACHERS Corps NEEDS FINANCING 

The attention of Congress is again being 
turned to one of the soundest programs de- 
vised by the Johnson Administration—the 
National Teachers’ Corps. President John- 
son is seeking $48.5 million for the project, 
and the Congress should give the request 
prompt and positive support. 

The NTC was founded two years ago with 
the object of training teachers willing to 
work in the nation’s “hard core” poverty 
areas. In such localities teaching might be 
said to be a thankless task—schools are often 
structurally inadequate and poorly equipped, 
with their students ill-clad, educationally 
backward and otherwise deprived, These 
factors emphasize the outstanding dedication 
of such prospective teachers and the nation 
owes them encouragement. 

Congress, however, has shown so far what 
can only be termed a largely disinterested 
and short-sighted attitude toward the pro- 
gram. Only a fraction of the sum sought 
by the Administration for support of the 
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NTC has been forthcoming. Now the Admin- 
istration is on Capitol Hill again on behalf 
of the corps, giving Congress another oppor- 
tunity to see the vital need for this project 
and to act accordingly. 


OHIO BANKERS ATTEMPT TO 
WRITE THEIR OWN BANK LAWS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting editorial from the News 
Journal, Mansfield, Ohio, concerning the 
State regulation of banking has been 
called to my attention. This editorial 
appeared just a few days ago on March 2, 
1967. It discusses the strenuous efforts 
of the Ohio Bankers Association to cut 
the heart out of a proposed revision of 
the Ohio banking laws. 

The proposals of the Ohio Bankers 
Association would enact into law the 
elimination of cumulative voting in the 
election of bank directors. In addition, 
and eyen more serious, is the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association proposal to permit trust 
officers of State banks to vote stock of 
their own bank held in their trust de- 
partments. This latter proposal is made 
in the face of a recommendation by the 
Ohio Bank Study Committee which, 
after long and careful study, has recom- 
mended to the Ohio Legislature that it 
restrict or prohibit the voting of such 
stock by the banks. As the Mansfield 
News Journal editorial points out: 

The danger [of the practice of corpora- 
tions voting their own shares] is obvious: 
corporate officers could use company funds 
to buy stock and perpetuate themselves in 
Office. 

Similarly, by voting trust stock (which 
really belongs to the trust donor or bene- 
ficiary) bank officers can insulate continu- 
ing authority for themselves, 


When one looks at the figures in a 
recent staff study on the bank stock 
ownership and control published by a 
subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, a number of major 
Ohio banks are shown to have large 
blocks of their own stock held in their 
trust departments. For example, the 
largest bank in Ohio and the 18th larg- 
est in the country, Cleveland Trust Co., 
holds in its trust department over 33 
percent of its own shares. The value of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. stock held by 
the bank’s trust department totals over 
$80 million, One of the leading banks in 
Cincinnati, the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Co., holds over 15 percent of its own 
shares. And another leading Cincinnati 
bank, the Provident Bank, holds over 10 
percent of its own shares. Similarly, 
two banks in Toledo, Ohio, hold, large 
blocks of their own shares: the Toledo 
Trust Co., the largest bank in Toledo, 
holds in its trust department 46.39 per- 
cent of its own shares, the largest per- 
centage of any of the major banks in 
the country reported on in the study. 
The Ohio Citizens Trust Co., the third 
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largest bank in Toledo, holds 12 percent 
of its own shares in its trust department. 

Because of these large holdings of 
their own shares by major Ohio banks, 
it is not surprising that the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association is seeking legal authority 
to vote these shares so that the manage- 
ment of these banks can perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

As the Mansfield News Journal edi- 
torial well states: 


In the name of common sense shouldn’t 
the depositors, the borrowers, the stock- 
holders, and the general public have some 
say in the new law? 

Are we to have a segment of State gov- 
ernment of the bankers, by the bankers and 
for the bankers? 


I personally hope very much that the 
Ohio State Legislature will act in the 
public interest and will not permit the 
bank lobby to dictate the revision of its 
banking laws. But, as we all know, this 
is a powerful lobby and has on many oc- 
casions in the past gotten State legisla- 
tures and the U.S. Congress to amend 
laws for its own benefit. If this situa- 
tion continues to persist on the State 
or Federal level, the Congress of the 
United States will have no other choice 
but to amend Federal banking laws to 
protect the public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial of March 2, 1967, from the 
News Journal, Mansfield, Ohio, be 
printed in the RECORD: 

WROAI STATE BANKERS WRITE Own Laws 


Anyone who deposits money in a bank or 
or obtains a bank loan should be alerted to 
what is going on down in Columbus, 

The Ohio Bankers Assn. has prepared a 
complete revision of Ohio’s banking statutes 
and the General Assembly is being asked 
to enact it into law. 

An up-dating of Ohio banking law is 
needed beyond question. But in the name 
of common sense shouldn’t the depositors, 
the borrowers, the stockholders, and the gen- 
eral public have some say in the new law? 

Are we to have a segment of state govern- 
ment of the bankers by the bankers and for 
the bankers? 

If there is to be no organized effort to look 
after the general public interest in this 
bank law revision, then individual senators 
and representatives need to show some 
spunk. 

They don’t need to swallow the bankers’ 
package whole! 

For one thing: national bank laws and 
Ohio corporation laws permit a practice 
called “cumulative voting.” This allows 
small stockholders to mass their votes be- 
hind a single candidate for director, for 
example. It is the only way minorities can 
hope to get representation on controlling 
boards. 

It is accepted as right by the Federal gov- 
ernment. All national banks must do it. 
But the proposed new banking law carefully 
screens this out for state banks in Ohio. 

In state banks, the big stockholders can 
exercise complete control through boards of 
their almost-exclusive choosing. 

To compound the evil, the proposed bank- 
ing laws would permit trust officers of state 
banks to vote stock in their own banks which 
they control through trust agreements. 

National banks do not do this. Federal 
law does not permit it. Nor does Ohio law 
allow corporations to vote their own stock. 
The danger is obvious: corporate officers 
could use company funds to buy stock and 
perpetuate themselves in office. 

Similarly, by voting trust stock (which 
really belongs to the trust donor or bene- 
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ficiary) bank officials can insulate continuing 
authority for themselves. 

Since trusts usually represent considerable 
wealth, the practice of voting trust stock 
can too easily nullify the rights of the small 
stockholder already crippled by denial of 
cumulative voting. 

There is Hkely to be one more issue in 
the bank law revision. 

Some banks would like to establish 
branches outside their home counties, to 
which present law restricts them. We do 
not say this change would be all bad. Often 
smaller counties truly need the services of 
a large financial institution with a local 
base. 

Yet, obviously, the lifting of limitations 
favors the growth of branches of bigger 
banks over the expansion of smaller ones. 

There should be, therefore, not a whole- 
sale lifting of the present county-line limita- 
tion but rather a cautious broadening of the 
areas in which banks may put new branches. 

And this should only follow enactment of 
restrictions on the degree to which officers 
and directors of one bank can have owner- 
ship in another, the permitting of cumu- 
lative voting, and prohibition against voting 
stock held in trust. 

If Ohio legislators will alter the proposed 
banking laws in these areas, they will per- 
form an important service for the “little 
guy” who usually gets no closer to the inside 
workings of a bank than a teller’s window or 
a loan officer’s desk. 

As of now, the little guy has nobody look- 
ing out for him at all. 


PAT DUBOIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 


AMERICA, WARNS THAT GROW- 
ING CONCENTRATION IN BANKING 
“BEGETS MONOPOLY CONTROL 
AND IS HARMFUL TO AMERICA” 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, no man 
in America is more concerned about the 
growing threat to millions of America’s 
small farmers and small businessmen 
than Pat DuBois, retiring president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
and president of the First State Bank 
of Sauk Centre, Minn. 

The huge agricultural, business and 
banking corporations are rapidly moving 
toward monopolization of money and 
credit in the United States. Small bank- 
ers, farmers, and businessmen are being 
Squeezed out. Family farms are disap- 
pearing at the rate of 100,000 per year. 

The Federal Reserve System’s refusal 
to increase bank demand deposits at an 
adequate rate is preventing small banks 
from enjoying earnings growth without 
charging high interest rates to their cus- 
tomers. They cannot compete on equal 
terms with the constantly expanding big 
city banks in attracting high cost time 
deposits. Why, the big international 
banks operating out of New York—like 
Chase Manhattan and First National 
City—go all over the world for deposits 
and, under present Federal Reserve reg- 
ulations, do not even have to maintain 
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any reserves at all behind this “hot 
money.” 

It is the same old story, Mr. Speaker, 
the Federal banking agencies worry too 
much about Wall Street and not enough 
about Main Street. So, it is up to us in 
Congress to be sure that fine young men 
like Pat DuBois get help in their fight 
to preserve free competition and free en- 
terprise in America. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the text of the address given on March 3 
by Mr. DuBois at the Independent Bank- 
ers’ 33d annual convention in New Or- 
leans. 


Text OF ADDRESS BY Pat DuBois, PRESIDENT, 


TION’s 33D ANNUAL CONVENTION, MARCH 3 


It has been my privilege and pleasure dur- 
ing the past year to tell the story of inde- 
pendent banking throughout America, In 
doing this, I was acting as your representa- 
tive. I welcome the opportunity to present 
my thoughts on this vital subject to you 
here today, 

It often is said that this is a complex 
world. I don’t plan the ultimate in folly 
by attempting to challenge that statement, 
but I hope it comes as a breath of fresh air, 
as a shaft of clear light, to consider that 
independent bankers have a simple and 
straightforward story to tell in this complex 
world. Briefly, the premise on which we 
stand is this: 

Unbridled expansion in banking, whether 
it be by branching, holding companies or 
mergers, begets monopoly control of money 
and credit that is harmful to America. 

As bankers, you and I know that money 
and credit are the inseparable twins that in- 
fuse lifeblood into our economy. Whoever 
controls money and credit, therefore, con- 
trols the economy. 

Our diffused system of banking, which 
Places control of money and credit into the 
hands of many and keeps it from being con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, must be 
maintained, This system is as important to 
the health of our economy as the diffusion of 
political power is to our democracy. The 
two go hand in hand, 

It’s one thing to state an objective; the 
striving to attain it is another. I wish to 
examine with you this morning how the In- 
dependent Bankers Association works, with 
the all important cooperation we must have 
from each one of you, to retain a diffused 
system of banking in this nation. 

Obviously, because banking is such a high- 
ly regulated industry, we must work closely 
with state and federal regulatory agencies. 
It’s obvious, too, that we must see to it that 
the regulations the agencies enforce, the 
tools with which they work, are of the kind 
that do not disadvantage independent bank- 
ing. 

This brings me to our very necessary pre- 
occupation with laws regulating branching— 
a matter of primary concern and responsibil- 
ity in the various states—plus our efforts, 
chiefly on the federal level, to inhibit mergers 
and bank holding companies, 

The states where campaigns are being 
waged to break down the barriers erected by 
branch bank laws are numerous and widely 
scattered. For example, it’s more than 1,600 
miles from Trenton to Austin, the respective 
capitals of New Jersey and Texas, but both 
states have a similar problem, so far as 
branching is concerned. In each, the gov- 
ernor is éndorsing branch banking—expan- 
sion of it beyond the confines of county lines 
in New Jersey, and introduction of it into 
selected counties of Texas. 

Directors of this association are elected 
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every three years by you independent bank- 
ers in each state where we operate. These 
directors are key men in mobilizing senti- 
ment for independent banking in their re- 
S8pective states. I urge you to send us the 
best people you have. Our national associa- 
tion needs them, and independent banking 
everywhere needs them. 

As a national association, we can offer ex- 

perienced counsel and other help when vari- 
ous challenges arise, but it is the independ- 
ent bankers themselves who will determine 
the fate of proposals that threaten independ- 
ent banking. 
Get to know your state director. Consult 
with him whenever there is a problem that in 
your judgment should be of concern to in- 
dependent bankers in your state. The effec- 
tiveness of this association depends on the 
interest and effort you put into it. 

True, we have a competent staff, but they 
cannot long function effectively without your 
cooperation. Incidentally, whenever there’s 
anything you believe our Sauk Centre or 
Washington offices can help you with, don’t 
hesitate to write or call, 

It is our good fortune in both New Jersey 
and Texas to have as directors able and ar- 
ticulate men in key positions to direct the 
cause of independent banking. 

I refer to Frank S. Flowers, chairman, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Paulsboro, 
NJ., and G. R. Crawley, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Lamesa, Tex. 

It happens that Mr. Flowers has a prob- 
lem in New Jersey that Mr. Crawley does not 
have in Texas. I refer to the fact that the 
independents of New Jersey have been fight- 
ing for their lives for many years against open 
and obvious attempts to tip the balance 
against independent banking. By contrast, 
this is the first time that branching forces 
have flexed their muscles to such an evident 
extent in Texas. 

The “battle fatigue” problem in New Jer- 
sey exists in a number of other states. Wis- 
consin, where every session of the legislature 
brings a hot battle on branching, is one ex- 
ample. Our Wisconsin director, Lowell F. 
McNeill, president, West Racine Bank, once 
observed, “We've gotten the troops out so 
often they’re tired.” 

It’s your job and mine to see to it that we 
“turn out,” as Mr, McNeill so aptly puts it, 
whenever the nature of a challenge war- 
rants a mobilization of our forces. I know 
this can be done repeatedly and with great 
effect in each instance, because it has been 
done in a number of states. Nebraska comes 
to mind as one example, and Illinois as 
another. The primary credit in Illinois be- 
longs to the Illinois Bankers Association, 
whose militance for independent banking is 
unmatched among state associations, 

The policy of our association is to op- 
pose introduction of branching in those 
states where it is not permitted, and to limit 
it in those states where it is allowed. There 
is unceasing effort to expand branching once 
it starts, so efforts to limit it are difficult— 
something like trying to halt in midair a fall 
from a cliff. 

Indiana and Pennsylvania provide good 
current examples of the expansionist tend- 
ency of branching. Indiana has had branch- 
ing within county limits for a long time. In 
the current session of the legislature, bills 
for branching across county lines were in- 
troduced, Pennsylvania, with cross-county 
branch banking in effect for a number of 
years, now has a proposal of a Banking Law 
Commission for statewide branching by 
merger. 

In both states, I salute the effective ef- 
forts by our directors in opposition to the 
proposals. I refer to William P. Givens, 
president, Merchants National Bank, Muncie, 
Ind., and D. Emmert Brumbaugh, chairman, 
Central Pennsylvania National Bank, Clays- 
burg, who also is a past president of this 
association, 

We know from what has happened in Vir- 
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ginia during the past few years that state- 
wide branching by merger is a good formula 
for eliminating independent banks from the 
competitive scene. 

Contiguous county branch banking pre- 
ceded statewide branching by merger in Vir- 
ginia. When statewide merging was au- 
thorized in March of 1962, Virginia had 302 
banks; today it has 254, a decline of more 
than 16% in a few short years. During the 
same period, the number of branches in- 
creased from 320 to 561, a rise of more than 
15%. 

Quite accurately, a group of Pennsylvania 
independent banks term the proposal for 
statewide branching, “completely biased, 
one-sided and favoring only the large banks 
in the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh areas.” 

In addition to the states I already have 
mentioned, independents have battles on 
their hands in Georgia, Montana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Iowa and Illinois. Yes, and 
the list also includes my home state of Min- 
nesota where, in my role as a state legislator, 
I have early knowledge of every effort made 
to foist branch banking on us. 

This association opposes branch banking 
and the spread of it because it is a regressive 
device so far as the public interest is con- 
cerned. I favor retention of a diffused sys- 
tem of banking not because the system has 
been good to you and me, but because it is 
the best banking system yet devised, bring- 
ing maximum benefits to the public. 

I have mentioned some of our state di- 
rectors by mame. We have numerous others, 
veterans in the battles this association has 
waged over the years, plus a promising group 
of younger individuals. All of these men, 
and one woman— Martha Guy of Newland, 
N.C,—deserve your thanks for they are self- 
less volunteers working for the betterment 
of banking and for the welfare of this asso- 
ciation and the public. 


MOBILE BRANCHING 


Mobile branching is creating problems in 
a number of states, with Georgia and Florida 
having the most apparent trouble at the 
moment. This association is heayily com- 
mitted to support of a court action in Florida 
that is attempting to halt operation of a 
mobile branch by a national bank. A sim- 
ilar situation exists in Georgia. 

In both cases, the manner of operation 
obviously is stretching the intent of a ruling 
by the Comptroller of the Currency permit- 
ting national banks to. own and operate 
armored cars. These cars have “shifted 
gears” into branch banking of the rolling 
variety. 

Consider this for a moment, if you will: 

Say that you are the managing officer of a 
bank having a house with a value 
of $100,000. You have a considerable invest- 
ment in the bank’s stock. How do you feel 
when you see a mobile branch set up for 
business on a regular basis immediately 
across the street from your shop? 

The mobile branch, which costs in the 
neighborhood of $10,000, is handling the 
same type of transactions you handle in your 
$100,000 quarters. How's that for unfair 
competition? 

That sort of thing is going on in Georgia. 
Efforts are being made to halt this type of 
“rolling window” branching, and this associ- 
ation is dedicated to doing all it can to see 
that this situation does not continue. 

The mobile branching I have described is 
the banking counterpart of a $7,000 house 
trailer that is set up right next to your 
$47,000 house. The house trailer should not 
be permitted in the residential neighbor- 
hood, just as the mobile branch should not 
be permitted in the business neighborhood. 

So far as the association is concerned, 
there has been relative quiet on the bank 
merger and holding company fronts since 
I took office as your president at the Las 
Vegas convention last May. These matters 
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are the special concern of our federal legis- 
lative committee; and whatever developments 
are to be noted will be in the report of that 
committee. 

In this connection, I wish to express my 
thanks to each and every one of the 46 men 
who served on association standing com- 
mittees this year. They worked as a team 
for the benefit of the association in the fin- 
est tradition of banking. My congratulations 
to each and every one of them. Time doesn’t 
permit the mention of each committee mem- 
ber, but I wish to name the chairman of each 
and single these men out for special thanks: 

Agriculture-rural America committee—Bud 
Gerhart, vice president and cashier, First 
National Bank, Newman Grove, Nebr, 

Bank study committee—W. O. Clary Jr., 
president, Bank of Toccoa, Ga. 

Federal legislative committee—Reed H, 
ae. president, McKeesport National Bank, 


Government fiscal policy committee—Mil- 
ton J. Hayes, vice president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

Competing financial institutions commit- 
tee—Harold L. Hanson, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Baudette, Minn. 

Each of these men will highlight his com- 
mittee's activities to this convention at busi- 
ness sessions today and tomorrow. 

Members of these committees and your of- 
ficers make up the core of the IBAA. The 
spirit and effort of this group, sustained by 
your support, do much to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of this association. 


“BACKERS OF BIGNESS” 


The backers of bigness in banking—those 
who want to extend the operation of the 
banking giants to every corner of every 
state—are fond of using an argument about 
which I wish to caution you. This argu- 
ment usually is applied as the clincher when 
there is another move for more branching, 
merging or expanded holding company ac- 
tivity in banking. It goes like this: 

Why fight it? It’s going to happen no 
matter what you do. It’s inevitable. Ex- 
pressed more candidly, the argument would 
be phrased thus: “Be comfortable—sur- 
render now.” 

By organization, diligence and hard work 
for what we believe in, you and I can dem- 
onstrate that it is not inevitable, This asso- 
ciation and the wonderful people in it have 
thrown up many roadblocks to monopoly, 
and will erect many more. It’s just a matter 
of working hard for our convictions, 


COMPETITIVE EQUALITY 


The fact that membership in our associa- 
tion continues at a high level demonstrates 
that there are thousands of bankers in this 
nation who share our resolve to perpetuate 
our fine American system of banking. Pres- 
ently, 6,476 banks are affiliated with the 
IBAA. 


It has been our nation’s policy for more 
than 100 years to encourage competition in 
banking and restrict the forces that would 
concentrate control of the sources of com- 
mercial credit. Also, it has been policy to 
support and maintain the dual banking sys- 
tem, the essence of which is to place national 
and state banks on an equal competitive 
plane. 

An important aspect of main this 
competitive equality is the provision in Fed- 
eral law specifying that national banks must 
follow state law in to branching. 
This that the various states are 
best able to determine the type of banking 
structure that best meets their needs. 

A Comptrolier of the Currency who left 
Office recently set out to establish the su- 
premacy of national over state banks. One 
aftermath of his tenure in office is that your 
association finds itself involved in court ac- 
tions more than ever before. In addition to 
the Florida case already mentioned, we are 
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supporting, in Montana and Wisconsin, court 
tests of importance to independent banking. 

Independent bankers across the nation are 
heartened by the landmark United States 
Supreme Court decision in December which 
affirmed that national banks are bound by 
the same branching standards as state banks. 
The high court’s historic ruling was a set- 
back to the program of national bank domi- 
nation initiated by the former Comptroller 
of the Currency, James J. Saxon. 

The Court ruled unanimously that the 
Com) er had violated the law when he 
granted de novo“ branches to banks in Logan 
and Ogden, Utah. In effect. Utah law bars 
“de novo” branching except in Salt Lake 
City. Branches in other communities may 
be acquired by merger. 

Most directly affected by the decision will 
be court cases pending in Arkansas, Florida, 
Indiana, Michigan, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Washington and Wisconsin, 
all of which bear on former Comptroller Sax- 
on’s approval of branches. But the decision 
will be of interest in all of the 16 states which 
have similar limited branch banking laws. 

The decision provides further judicial affir- 
mation of the philosophy that the people in 
each state are best able to judge the type 
of banking structure siutable to their eco- 
nomic needs. : 

The Comptroller had argued that Utan's 
statute “expressly authorizes” state banks to 
have branches in their home municipalities. 
He maintained that the restriction in Utah 
law limiting branching solely to the taking 
over of an existing bank is not applicable to 
national banks. In the Supreme Court de- 
cision, Justice Tom C. Clark said “it is a 
strange argument that permits one to pick 
and choose what portion of the law binds 
him,” and he continued: 

“Indeed, it would fly in the face of the leg- 
islative history to hold that national branch 
banking is not only limited to those states 
the law of which permits it, but ‘only to the 
extent that state laws permit branch bank- 

„Utah clearly permits it ‘only to the 
extent’ that the proposed branch takes over 
an existing bank.” 

Justice Clark said the legislative history of 
the National Banking Act makes it clear that 
Congress intended to place national and state 
banks on a basis of “competitive equality” in- 
sofar as branch banking is concerned, This 
was the way the legislation was character- 
ized by the sponsors of the applicable bank- 
ing acts, Rep. McFadden and Sen. Glass. 
Justice Clark said: 

“Tt is not for us to so construe the Acts as 
to frustrate this clear-cut purpose so force- 
fully by both friend and foe of 
the ‘legislation at the time of its adoption. 
To us it appears beyond question that the 
Congress was continuing its policy of equal- 
ization first adopted in the National Banking 
Act of 1864.” 

Our foes press strongly.on all sides, and we 
must not relax our will to resist. Our op- 
ponents ask first for a little bit here, a little 
bit there, for county branching, then con- 
tiguous county privilege, then regional, and 
eventually statewide. 

We must not and cannot afford to com- 
promise, to tolerate a little branch banking. 
Patches of branching grow together like tufts 
of flaming grass that swiftly generate a 
prairie fire, 

If we yield a bit in one place, and a little 
in another, we soon see branching expand 
to the far boundaries of the state. It has 
been demonstrated clearly and repeatedly 
how insatiable is this appetite for more and 
more branching. 

Service is used as the siren song, the enter- 
ing wedge, the foot-in-the-door, but power 
is the root of the malady. The spread is 
simply endless when erosion is allowed on 
even a small, ostensibly harmless scale. Only 
by united action can independent bankers 
meet and stand off their adversaries. 
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My observation of branching is that, basi- 
cally, it is a conflict between the big and the 
small. Where branching flourishes, the big 
get bigger, and the small dwindle and dis- 
appear. 

The dynamic development of Florida, Dl- 
nois and Texas, all unit bank states, certainly 
indicates that independent banking is a part- 
ner in progress with other segments of the 
economy. The record in these and other 
states reveals that industrial and commercial 
expansion can be achieved without having a 
state's financial structure dominated by large 
networks of branch banks having their main 
offices in the largest cities. 


DIFFICULT BALANCE 


No matter what form of expansion is used, 
the supervisory authorities must always 
maintain a difficult balance between more 
banking outlets and the need for them. 

Our association favors the chartering of 
banks to meet banking needs of expanding 
communities and their people. Where there 
are fewer alternative sources of credit, the 
public actually is served less well when 
branching or holding company banking takes 
hold. And when banking concentration 
exists in any form, there is less chance for 
the independent bank to survive and grow. 

We believe deeply that the independent 
bank that is of, by and for the community 
it serves must continue as a vital element 
in the economy of our nation. 

Last September, the IBAA dedicated a new 
headquarters building in Sauk Centre. This 
structure is a substantial symbol of our as- 
sociation’s determination to provide the best 
service possible to our member banks, 

In connection with the dedication cere- 
monies, we had the first between-conven- 
tions meeting of the executive council since 
1962, I recommend that such a meeting be 
held each year as a means of enhancing the 
association's effectiveness. 

In conclusion, I wish to propose a pro- 
gram of action that will, I believe, greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of this organiza- 
tion: 

My proposal is that the Independent 
Bankers Association of America sponsor, at 
least on an alternate year basis, a forum 
that would be held in Washington. This 
forum would bring together small farmers, 
small businessmen and independent bank- 
ers, all of whom have a great common cause 
in advancing the welfare of rural America. 

In consultation with key figures in the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government, this forum would lay 
the groundwork for a joint economic pro- 
gram that would be of great help to rural 
America, 

An obvious reason for such a forum is 
that there are many organizations telling the 
Federal Government of the needs of our 
cities, but there is no broad-based presen- 
tation of the needs of rural America. 

This forum would focus attention of key 
people in private enterprise and the govern- 
ment of the special problems of rural Amer- 
ica. It would help achieve a balanced view 
of the needs of the countryside. 

The forum would, I believe, be a natural 
and logical extension of our agriculture- 
rural America program that has been in 
effect since 1961. I commend it to your 
support. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY NEIGH- 
BORHOOD LEGAL SERVICES, INC. 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1965, the San Fernando Val- 
ley Neighborhood Legal Services, INC., 
opened its offices. This venture was part 
of the legal services program under the 
Office of Economie Opportunity, which 
was initiated in the fall of 1964. 

From the date on which the neigh- 
borhood legal services program was ef- 
fected in the San Fernando Valley to 
this day, in excess of 2,500 people have 
sought legal assistance and 90 percent 
have been given effective and positive 
legal representation. It is significant 
that 35 percent of these cases were mat- 
ters of domestic relations where the re- 
sponsibility, both moral and legal, in 
support of the issue of a marriage was 
stressed and clarified. The value of 
legal counsel in such matters where the 
welfare of children is in jeopardy is in- 
valuable, Forty-five percent of the cases 
dealt with financial matters, primarily 
bankruptcy and collection defense, 
where the clients have valid defense 
under the law and were not financially 
equipped to seek private counsel. 

It is indeed most gratifying to note 
that over 100 attorneys in the San Fer- 
nando Valley have agreed to donate not 
less than 10 hours per man per year 
to participate in the program. The con- 
tinuing service that the neighborhood 
legal services of the San Fernando Val- 
ley gives to its clients, to help people lift 
themselves out of poverty, is impressive 
and rewarding. 

It would be impossible to fight the 
war on poverty without providing a poor 
man with a lawyer to speak for him. 
In a joint statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty, representatives of 
the organized bar said: 

If a man believes that he is oppressed, 
that he lacks opportunity, that the power of 
society is both against him and irresistible, 
and there is not one who is interested in or 
capable of protecting him from the forces 
that are holding him down, he will stay 
forever in the slums in which fortune has 
deposited him, Such people seem to lack 
the motivation to pull themselves upward. 
What then can a legal service accomplish 
that can alter his situation? The short 
answer is, of course, that providing him with 
& belief in the existence of justice will re- 
store the self-reliance, the hope, the ambi- 
tion that he may have lost in early child- 
hood. Injustice makes men want to tear 
things down. There is in existence at the 
present time the greatest awareness of the 
importance of the service of lawyers for the 
poor that has ever been witnessed in this 
country. 


There have been questions whether the 
legal services program might erode the 
traditional lawyer-client relationship 
and ethical professional standards. But 
these fears have proven groundless. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
insisted that its funds for this program 
go only to organizations that are inde- 
pendent of the control of social welfare 
or other agencies with which lawyers for 
the poor may have to litigate, even 
though these other agencies may also be 
funded by it. Legal aid organizations 
receiving funds from OEO are under the 
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direction and leadership of the legal 
profession, with strict adherence to pro- 
fessional ethical standards. 

Central to these standards is the law- 
yer’s regard for the interest of his indi- 
vidual client. Howard C. Westwood, a 
practicing lawyer in the District of Co- 
lumbia, said: 

The Bar's leadership and the judiciary 
have found that the service provided through 
the organized legal aid society fully com- 
ports with the requirement that the lawyer 
serve his client faithfully and with fullest 
adherence to the profession’s standards. We 
know that the poor man who cannot pay for 
a lawyer's service cannot possible enjoy the 
rule of the law unless somehow he is pro- 
vided that service. We also know from 
decades of sad experience that he cannot be 
provided that service for even a minute frac- 
tion of his need without organized legal aid. 
Congress has come to know the same thing. 


This country is dedicated to the idea 
that our Government is devoted to the 
ideal of justice, and the protection of 
the legal rights of the poor deserves all 
the provisions of this ideal. The ap- 
proach of the legal services program re- 
calls “the American dream of a land 
where every man, and most particularly 
every child, shall have a fair chance 
under law.” 

The San Fernando Valley neighbor- 
hood legal services program is devoted to 
this ideal and to this American dream. 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. -Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting to 
citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 18 the right to vote. 

I firmly believe that young people to- 
day are well equipped to vote responsi- 
bly. Lowering the voting age will 
broaden the base of our democracy and 
encourage a greater number of young 
people to participate in government and 
politics. 

It is hardly fair to call upon our young 
people to defend their country and at 
the same time deny them the right to 
have a say in their future. We must now 
act to merge the energy of youth with 
the wisdom of age. We must act to in- 
sure a future America blessed with the 
idealism, enthusiasm, and imagination of 
youth yet tempered by the wisdom, com- 
passion, and commonsense of experience 
and age. 

I feel that this constitutional amend- 
ment will have a beneficial influence on 
the conduct of our Government and I 
hope that the Congress will adopt it in 
the near future. 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY SENIOR 
SERVICE 
Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
citizens of this country have many prob- 
lems unique to them. We have enacted 
legislation to deal with many of these 
problems such as health, housing, ade- 
quate income, social security, and retire- 
ment pensions. 

Each year 1.5 million people reach 65 
years of age. There are presently over 
18 million people 65 or over. In my dis- 
trict in California there are over 45,000 
citizens 65 years of age and over. By 
1975 there will be some 21 million Amer- 
icans 65 and over. 

I am introducing legislation today 
which would authorize the Administra- 
tion on Aging in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
vide funds and technical assistance to 
nonprofit private organizations, munici- 
palities, counties, and States for com- 
munity service programs in order to 
properly utilize the abilities and energy 
of our senior citizens. When a person 
reaches age 65 it should not be assumed 
that he can no longer contribute to so- 
ciety. In this day and age our Na- 
tion needs talent and imagination. I do 
not believe that talent should be cate- 
gorized or limited by age. Our senior 
citizens should be given every oppor- 
tunity to contribute their talents and 
experience for a better America. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Tunney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other 
than population. 

I believe at this time, that each State 
should have the right to decide whether 
historical, economic, social, and cultural 
criteria should have some influence in 
the makeup of one house of their State 
legislature. 

There are areas of our Nation that 
have an economic impact far beyond the 
size of their population. Riverside and 
Imperial Counties in California, which I 
represent, have a combined annual agri- 
cultural production of $418,879,000 and 
an economic impact of $1,591,758,200 on 
the State of California. 

If reapportionment is carried out, ad- 
hering strictly to the one-man, one-vote 
rule, these counties will have little in- 
fluence in the California State Legisla- 
ture. I do not believe that this is fair 
to the people of those two counties. The 
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problems of each area in a State are 
clearly different and are not easy to 
understand. They must have adequate 
representation. 


TAX SHARING AND OTHER PRO- 
POSALS FOR ASSISTING STATE, 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. BRASCO.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous. 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, grow- 
ing public concern over the need to 
strengthen the fiscal position of State 
and local governments is clearly reflected 
in the increasing number of proposals 
urging the Congress to come to the as- 
sistance of State and local governments 
through tax-sharing or tax-credit ar- 
rangements. As the debate intensifies, 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
close attention will have to be given to 
the strengths and weaknesses of these 
two methods, as well as others, for pro- 
viding intergovernmental fiscal aid. 

As I stated in the House on February 
8, helping our hard-pressed State and 
local governments to meet their ever- 
growing responsibilities is unquestionably 
a matter of the highest priority. But 
many fundamental questions need to be 
carefully examined and answered before 
the National Government embarks upon 
what could become an irreversible ar- 
rangement for distributing general-pur- 
pose funds to other levels of government. 
To help provide this information, the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee is undertaking a broad study of 
the changing patterns, revenue sources, 
and requirements of governmental pro- 
grams at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. There is a great need today to 
examine the basic principles and prac- 
tices that govern the balance of policy- 
making, program administration, and fi- 
nancial resources among the govern- 
mental levels in our federal system. 

In a recent letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, Mr. William G. Col- 
man, executive director of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, analyzed the relative merits of tax 
sharing and tax credits as means for en- 
couraging greater State use of the per- 
sonal income tax. I believe his assess- 
ment of this issue will be of interest to 
the Members of Congress. Mr. Colman’s 
letter and the Washington Post editorial 
to which he refers follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 22, 1967] 
On Tax REFORMS 

Your recent editorial calling on Congress 
to share some of its revenue with those states 
adopting a Federal-type income tax is a new 
proposal for the consideration of those con- 
cerned with strengthening the fiscal posi- 
tion of state and local governments, From 
the tax sharing advocates, you take the idea 
that the Federal Government should share 
some of its revenue with the states with no 
expenditure strings attached. From the tax 
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credit supporters, you accept the proposition 
that the interests of federalism are well 
served by having the national Government 
encourage the states to make more intensive 
use of the superior tax source—the income 
tax. 
The Advisory Commission in its 1965 re- 
port, Federal-State Coordination of Personal 
Income Taxes, urged the states to move for- 
ward on the income tax front and recom- 
mend that the Congress facilitate this move- 
ment by removing the heavy constraints 
placed on the states by intensive Federal use 
of the personal income tax. Representative 
Uliman of Oregon has translated this policy 
position into proposed legislation, H.R. 1415, 
a bill that provides a 40 per cent Federal tax 
credit for state and local income tax. pay- 
ments. 

Your editorial parts company with the 
Commission’s proposal on two grounds—the 
type of inducement to be used by the na- 
tional Government and the character of the 
state income tax. Whereas the Commission 
recommended the indirect inducement ap- 
proach (preferential Federal income tax 
treatment for state and local income tax 
payments), you urge the direct incentive ap- 
proach—a share of the Federal tax revenue 
for those states adopting a Federal-type in- 
come tax. Whereas the Commission has rec- 
ommended that states facilitate taxpayer 
convenience by confirming to the Federal 
definition of adjusted gross income (line 9 
of the Federal Form 1040), you recommend 
that states go all the way to the bottom of 
page one and make their tax a flat percent- 
age of the Federal liability. 

Your proposal raises a very basic ques- 
tion—how much state tax discretion should 
be sacrificed on the altar of taxpayer con- 
venience? In order to minimize taxpayer 
compliance problems, your proposal would 
force each state, in effect, to adopt in minia- 
ture the steeply progressive Federal rate 
structure (14-70 percent), all of the Federal 
deduction provisions (some highly question- 
able from an equity standpoint), and place 
the states in a rather vulnerable and em- 
barrassing fiscal position every time Congress 
reduces the Federal tax. It is not necessary 
for a state to swallow the Federal Tax Code 
“hook, line, and sinker”, in order to maximize 
taxpayer convenience. To implement another 
recommendation of the Advisory Commission, 
Representative Ullman has introduced HR. 
1414, a bill which would authorize the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to collect state in- 
come taxes on terms mutually acceptable to 
IRS and the states. 

More important, many taxpayers may view 
your state income tax inducement strategy 
as the unkindest cut of all. They could 
hardly be blamed for taking a rather dim 
view of a proposition that would earmark a 
part of their Federal income tax payment as 
a reward to their state government for in- 
creasing its demand on their purse. 

In contrast, the tax credit approach pro- 
vides some balm for taxpayers as they move 
through our intergovernmental tax Gilead. 
As their state and local income tax Increased, 
there would be an automatic, albeit partial, 
reduction in their Federal tax. 

While important, these pro and con argu- 
ments should not be allowed to obscure the 
true significance of the current debate on 
ways and means to strengthen the fiscal po- 
sition of state and local governments. 

The Advisory Commission shares The 
Washington Post's concern about the need 
to take a hard look at our present arrange- 
ments for financing our domestic public 
needs. In fact, we are making a detailed 
study of fiscal balance in the American Fed- 
eral system in order to appraise various pro- 
posals for bringing financial responsibility 
and tax resources into better alignment. 
Present plans call for the Commission to 


consider a draft report, including findings 
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and recommendations, sometime this coming 
summer. 
WILLIAM G. COLMAN, 
Executive Director, Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
WASHINGTON. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1967] 
New KIND or Tax SHARING 


So much is being said about tax sharing 
these days that the discussion tends to cen- 
ter, not on “whether,” but on “how.” Ad- 
vocates of the various plans assume that 
Congress will do something because the states 
are urgently in need of more revenue and 
because the income tax is the fairest and 
best method yet devised of raising revenue. 
Both of these points do indeed seem to be 
irrefutable, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the states should look to Washing- 
ton hereafter for collection of a large share 
of their revenue. 

The objective to be sought is more reve- 
nue for the states to be raised with less 
reliance upon regressive property and sales 
taxes. But there is no special virtue in havy- 
ing the new flow of income-tax revenue 
routed through Federal channels, Probably 
the basic principle of all taxation is that the 
taxes should be laid by the governments 
which spend the money so that the ultimate 
control will rest in the people who choose 
the governments. 

Some exceptions to this principle may be 
made in cases where the Federal Government 
wishes to aid special functions, such as edu- 
cation or highway building and to even the 
disparities in tax-paying ability. This is the 
purpose of Federal grants. It would be a very 
different matter for Congress to levy a na- 
tional tax to be turned over to the states 
for miscellaneous purposes with no strings 
attached. 

Many of the tax-sharing plans that are 
being offered do have strings attached, and 
these are open to the grave objection of 
shifting control over local functions to the 
Federal bureaucracy. And if bureaucratic 
controls were to be relaxed under such a 
system, there would be danger of inviting 
careless spending by the broad separation 
of. the taxing and spending powers. 

Instead of having the increased tax funds 
flow to Washington and back to state capi- 
tals, therefore, it would be better for the 
states to collect their own income taxes. The 
tax sharers reply that about one third of the 
states have no income taxes. In some other 
states the income taxes are quite inadequate 
or are not properly graduated on the basis of 
ability to pay. But these weaknesses can be 
corrected without a wholesale transfer of 
responsibility for state taxes to Congress. 

We suggest that the best approach is to 
give the states an incentive to the enactment 
of sound and progressive income taxes of 
their own. This could be accomplished by an 
act of Congress turning over to each state 1 
per cent of the receipts from the Federal 
income tax in its area on condition that the 
state enact an income tax of.its own which 
would bear on each individual and corpora- 
tion in the state as a fixed percentage of the 
Federal tax. 

Each state would be free to collect 1, 5 
or 10 per cent (or more if necessary) of the 
Federal tax from its own residents. The 
arrangement would have the enormous ad- 
vantage of abolishing complicated state 
income-tax returns. The taxpayer could 
make his state return by simply taking the 
appropriate percentage of his Federal tax, 
Many millions of hours of labor would be 
saved and vast quantities of paper. 

In addition the states would have new 
sources of revenue equitably distributed 
among their own taxpayers. Taxing and 
spending authority would remain largely in 
the same hands. And since the incentive 
would doubtless draw all the states into the 
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plan, the present pull of nonincome-tax 
states upon people and industry would be 
minimized. If we are to have tax sharing, 
these major advantages should not be over- 
looked. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Sr GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Voice of Democracy contest is 
conducted by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies 
auxiliary at which time some 35,000 
school students participate for prizes 
which inelude a $5,000 scholarship. 

The theme of this year’s contest was, 
“Democracy—What It means to Me,” 
and the winner from the State of Rhode 
Island was Miss Donna Jahe Brown, a 
sophomore from Warwick Veterans Me- 
morial High School, West Warwick, R.I. 

I believe that Miss Brown’s remarks 
are worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues, Therefore, at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert into the Recorp the full 
text of Miss Brown’s theme: 

Democracy, WHat Ir MEANS TO Mz 
(By Donna Jane Brown) 

Democracy is the construction of a way of 
life which has taken thousands of years to 
develop. The spiritual beginnings came even 
before the Greeks, who are credited with 
establishing it’s name. Men, ever since they 
have come into existence, have struggled 
and been in search of what Thomas Jeffer- 
son expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which states: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” , 

Many societies have each contributed one 
or two events which led to the development 
of democracy. In Athens, Greece, over 2500 
years ago, there was a definite break from 
the noble’s rule to the citizen’s choice of 
rule; although this society still maintained 
a slave state. Some time later, the Emperor 
Justinian ordered Roman law to be codified 
so that a Roman citizen knew his rights in 
the law. The year 1215 A.D. marks another 
change. The place is Runnymede, England 
where King John was forced to affix his 
mark to the now famous Magna Carta, 
which allowed certain rights to be practiced 
by nobles and later, by common men. Fol- 
lowing this, in 1295 A.D., King Edward I, 
summoned a “Model Parliament” which was 
represented by all classes of people. Al- 
though the common man did not have an 
equal say at the meeting, it was represen- 
tation. John Locke, a citizen of England, 
had to flee the country because his belief 
in democracy was different from the King’s, 
The ruled by “Divine Right”, or by 
the belief that the government was to bene- 
fit God. Locke's strong belief was in “Natu- 
ral Rights” that the government should be 
“for the people” and “by the people”. This 
was later restated in the Gettysburg Address 
by Abraham Lincoln. When the House of 
Burgesses was established at the Virginia 
colony, it was because of the people’s yearn- 
ing to share in the governing of the colony 
with England. This feeling soon spread and 
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intensified throughout the colonies which 
led to the Revolutionary War. 

Recently, not in my time, but in the time 
of my mother and father and their con- 
temporaries, some of their country men and 
women gave their lives so that their beliefs 
might live. They did not die to give us 
freedom that we may sit back and let the 
world pass by, leaving the cares to the next 
man, but they died that their beliefs may 
live on in our work and progress in democ- 
racy. This is why it is my duty and my 
responsibility, along with my fellow teen- 
agers, to the early Greeks, the English, the 
American colonists and, most of all, to 
myself, to carry on and improve democracy. 
I must strive to become a capable person, 
bonded together with other people fighting 
for a cause. 

As a Democratic American, I cannot let 
a few chosen leaders do the work and think- 
ing for the country. When the Germans 
submitted to Hitler and the Russians sub- 
mitted to Lenin and Stalin, they surrendered 
their freedoms, consequently they ceased 
to think for themselves. I, along with other 
teenagers, must do my part, by obtaining 
as much education as I can, and become a 
healthy-minded adult. Then my contempo- 
raries and I will deserve our freedoms. We 
will then, have our equal rights and oppor- 
tunities with freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly and petition. It is then that each 
may strive to accomplish as much as he 
desires and, it is only then, that people may 
continue to rule themselves, by repre- 
sentation. 

As perfectly stated by one of our greatest 
and strongest Presidents, John F. Kennedy, 
in his Inaugural Address, “Let the word go 
forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by wars, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage. . This to me is what 
democracy means. 


THE VALUE OF DISSENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTED SOCIETY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest pleasures in having the priv- 
ilege of representing the 20th Texas 
District in the House is the satisfying 
knowledge that it is the birthplace of 
Texas liberty, site of original Texas his- 
tory, and the place where Maury 
Maverick comes from. 

The name Maverick has come to epito- 
mize rugged individualism in our lan- 
guage. I cherish the fact that I got to 
know that great congressional predeces- 
sor of mine in the House, Maury Maver- 
ick, Sr. He was a really great man, 
imbued with an indomitable spirit, and a 
disquieting manner of exposing humbugs 
and pedants. 

Now his son, Maury Maverick, Jr., a 
constituent, in the footsteps of his great 
father, has reminded us of this superb 
tradition. Recently, Mr. Maverick made 
a speech before the Unitarian congre- 
gation in San Antonio. I am sure that 
you will agree with me that it is too 
valuable and timely an address not to 
share with my colleagues. I therefore 
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ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point this speech by 
Maury Maverick, Jr.: 


THE VALUE OF DISSENT TO THE CONSTITUTED 
AUTHORITY 
(By Maury Maveriek, Jr.) 

The topic I am to talk on is the value of 
dissent to the constituted authority. 

An equally pertinent topic could be the 
value of constituted authority to those who 
would dissent. Professor T. V. Smith put this 
another way when he wrote: 

“It takes radicals to instigate revolutions 
and to consummate them, but it takes con- 
servatives to found new states and to con- 
solidate them. Hamilton took the inde- 
pendence Jefferson proclaimed and made it 
into something national and solid; Jefferson 
took the stability and prosperity which 
Hamilton engineered and enjoyed the fruits 
of both.” 

“What Jefferson really did not see clearly, 
nor Hamilton either, was that it takes all 
kinds of motivations to make up the spiritual 
life. He did not see that it takes one kind 
of a man to build a polity, to envision jus- 
tice, to activate the hearts of men and to 
found a state, and another type of man to 
effect compromises, to sustain cross purposes 
in patience, to implement the impulses of 
creative accommodation 

This is not to suggest that I think all 
dissenters are right. As a matter of fact, 
some are wrong, some are dangerous, and 
perhaps worst of all—some are bores, Fur- 
thermore, dissenters are not. the only ones 
who serve in the vineyard of man, For while 
society needs people who will raise hell, it 
also needs people who will haul out the ashes. 
The imbalance, however, is unfairly against 
the dissenter who is more important to us 
than we know; yet, we track him down and 
destroy or silence him if we can, 

Having acknowledged the value of the 
constituted authority to dissent, I will not 
dwell on it further. The constituted author- 
ity already has more than enough spokesmen 
who sing its praises at every turn of the 
road: the newspapers and television stations, 
chambers of commerce, the usual suburban 
church, the typical noon day luncheon 
club—the list is endless. Therefore, let us 
talk now about the value of dissent to the 
constituted authority. 

As our country becomes more complicated, 
the threat to liberty comes not so much from 
the dissenter—be he a Negro reaching out 
for a better day, or a Bircher, or a Commu- 
nist, or a Ku Kluxer, or a bearded college 
boy who throws himself in front of a troop 
train bound for combat—as it does from 
those who seek out conformity imposed by 
the constituted authority at no matter what 
the price. 

The danger, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has 
pointed it out to be, is not the hard-faced 
men, but the faceless men, and the threat 
to liberty comes not so much from those who 
do not want others to be free as it does from 
those who do not want to be free themselves. 
“Conformity,” say Schlesinger, is a greater 
danger not when it is coerced, but when it is 
sought.” 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean, It is an example which painfully 
hurt me at the time it happened and still 
fills me with despair, During the McCarthy 
era when I was in the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives, a bill was introduced to remove 
all books from state supported libraries criti- 
cal of religion, the family, American history, 
and Texas history. A half a dozen of us were 
leading the fight against the bill and we were 
making headway, but a day or so before the 
final vote the professional lobby of the school 
teachers of Texas laid a press release on the 
desk of each member of the Texas House to 
the effect that the school teachers’ lobby 
favored the bill. In the final analysis, we 
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were defeated more by good people I love 
than by the obvious villain. 

In Mississippi or Johannesburg good people 
look the other way when the Negro is put 
down. Good people in Texas are indifferent 
to wage demands of Mexican-American agri- 
cultural workers along the Rio Grande. In 
Israel, good people stood silent when ortho- 
dox rabbis caused laws to be passed which 
bastardize children born of a Christian and 
Jew, when the marriage ceremony is not per- 
formed according to the rites of the Jewish 
church. Good people told the Irish of Bos- 
ton not to apply for work. Good people in 
Germany did nothing when the Jews were 
carted off to the ovens, and the good people 
in America are not really having a dialogue 
regarding the defoliating of crops and forests 
by chemicals dropped from a plane in an un- 
declared war. 

This is not to suggest that the mass of 
people are not capable of greatness, but it is 
to suggest, that it is the dissenter who first 
protests, and by his protest provides the 
initial catalyst, which generally expands the 
visions of mankind. 

Christ was an unpopular agitator to the 
constituted authority—the good people of 
his time murdered him. In modern times he 
has been made into something else—a sort 
of Mr. Good Guy—obyiously embarrassed 
about being a Methodist and secretly long- 
ing to be an Episcopalian, since he moved to 
Terrell Hills from Harlandale, but the truth 
is he was a contentious radical and an out- 
sider. 

Socrates was handed his cup of hemlock 
by the constituted authority for asking dis- 
turbing questions. He described himself, 
and all dissenters of worth, when he told 
the jury ordering his death, “I am that gad- 
fly which God has given the State, and all 
day long and in all places, I am always fast- 
ening upon you, arousing, persuading, and 
reproaching you. 

Two Russian poets, Abram Tertz and Ni- 
kolai Arzhak, languish in a Soviet jail be- 
cause they wrote poetry considered embar- 
rassing by the constituted authority. 

Gandhi, as a dissenter, demonstrated the 
power of love and the strength of commu- 
nication between dissenters of different gen- 
erations; for Thoreau talked to Gandki, who 
talks to Martin Luther King. 

J. Frank Dobie got himself fired from the 
University of Texas for defending young pro- 
fessors, academic freedom, Dr. Homer Rainey, 
and student editors against newspaper cen- 
sorship, but if you visit this dissenter’s grave 
at the state cemetery in Austin, you will 
sense that his spirit lives on, not because he 
conformed, but because he stood up to the 
constituted authority. 

John Adams was attorney for the redcoats 
of the Boston Massacre. Although a revo- 
lutionary, he dissented against his brother 
dissenters, and made the point—a man is en- 
titled to his day in court no matter how un- 
popular. 

On March 31, 1861, a crowd overflowed the 
courthouse in Brenham, Texas. Sam Hous- 
ton had been invited to give his reasons for 
not taking the oath to the Confederacy. 
“Don’t let him speak. Kill him! Kill him!“ 
the spectators cried out. 

The old man reminded them of the Battle- 
field of San Jacinto, and then said: 

“The Vox Populi is not always the voice of 
God, for when the demagogues . succeed in 
arousing public prejudice and stilling the 
voice of reason, then on every hand can be 
heard the popular cry, ‘Crucify Him, crucify 
Him’.” 

“T have heard the hiss of mobs upon the 
streets,” the old man went on, “but the 
hiss of the mob. . . cannot compel me to 
take the oath of allegiance to a so-called 
Confederate Government.” 

It was dissenters who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Republic of 
Texas, denouncing the excesses of organized 
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religion and the professional military as; 
„ the eternal enemies of civil liberty, the 
ever-ready minions of power, and the usual 
instruments of tyrants...” Let those Tex- 
ans who would impeach Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, or Hugo Black, or William O. Doug- 
las for comparatively tame language on the 
subject of separation of church and state, 
first read their own historic documents. 

The Grangers, as a dissenting third politi- 
cal party, attacked unfair railroad rates in 
the South. The Greenbackers demanded a 
graduated income tax. The Populists called 
for the popular election of U.S. Senators. 
The Socialists opposed child labor and ad- 
vocated public works, old age systems, and 
unemployment compensation. 

Communism, as a dissenting force, has 
swept across great portions of the world, and 
has, numerically speaking, acquired more 
people under its banner since World War I 
than Christianity has in over a thousand 
years. This is a lesson in not listening to 
the voices of dissent, as the Presbyterians 
pointed out by resolution on October 21, 
1958, when they proclaimed, “Many of the 
revolutionary forces of our times are in great 
part the judgment of God upon human 
selfishness and complacency, and upon 
man’s forgetfulmess of man,” 

Now a final word about dissent in terms 
of Texas history. Since the time a Texan has 
occupied the White House, I have received 
more and more inquiries requesting back- 
ground information on the Lone Star State. 

There is some nonsense in every revolution. 
The Americans came to Coahuila, Texas talk- 
ing liberty, but outraged Mexico with their 
institutions of slavery. On the other hand, 
the Mexican government denied religious lib- 
erty, and as the revolution began to surface, 
Mexico escalated its military control over 
Coahuila-Texas, by spending half a million 
dollars building military posts and garrison- 
ing them with 1,300 troops. Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, sounding like Fulbright of Arkansas, 
wrote the following to the Mexican govern- 
ment— 

„„ I have informed you many times 
and I inform you again, that it is impossible 
to rule Texas by a military system. Upon this 
subject of military despotism, I have never 
hesitated to express my opinion, for I con- 
sider it the source of all revolutions and of 
the slavery and ruin of free people.” 

The Mexicans ignored this plea and with 

their escalation they largely precipitated 
their own defeat. 
. As Americans, the residents of Texas share 
the glory of the American Revolution, but as 
Texans they know their people, including 
Lyndon Johnson’s ancestors, walked a sec- 
ond time down the bloody road of revolu- 
tion—in the face of escalation—past Gon- 
zales, where the first shot was fired. Past 
the Goliad Massacre, where James Fannin 
and 342 of his men, prisoners of war, were 
murdered. Past San Antonio, where 27-year- 
old attorney at law, Colonel William Barret 
Travis, Juan Abamillo, Jim Bowie—English- 
men, Scotsmen, Irishmen, men from 18 Amer- 
ican states, and an immigrant from Den- 
mark, Charles Zanco, first had a fandango 
to the tunes of former Congressman Davy 
Crockett’s fiddle and big John McGregor’s 
bagpipes—and then, along with a Negro, re- 
membered only as John, entered the walls of 
the Alamo to die. Finally, there was victory 
at San Jacinto where Sam Houston, lawyer, 
protected the civil rights of the hated Santa 
Anna.* 


* Sam Houston is my choice as the great- 
est Texan of all, past or present. The most 
readable and exciting book on him is The 
Raven, by. Marquis James. The more defini- 
tive books on him, also interesting, are: Sam 
Houston, the Great Designer, by Llerena B. 
Friend and Sam Houston—American Giant, 
by M. K. Wisehart. You won’t put The Raven 
down once you start it, and it could lead to 
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On March 12, 1836, at Washington on the 
Brazos, the Republic of Texas gave the world 
a Declaration of Independence which mag- 
nificently demonstrated the right of a people, 
even unpopular people such as the Texans 
were, to express their views against the estab- 
lished government. And this they did in the 
face of Santa Anna’s decree; “.,. seran 
juzgados y castigados como piratass 
The Texans shall be judged and treated like 
pirates. 

Today, the ultimate. in the right of dis- 
sent by a person, popular or unpopular, is 
written into the present Constitution of 
Texas, as contained in Section 2 of Article I 
of the Bill of Rights. It is an echo of the 
Texas Revolution, and it reads: 

“All political power is inherent in the peo- 
ple, and all free governments are founded on 
their authority, and instituted for their bene- 
fit. The faith of the people of Texas stands 
pledged to the preservation of the republican 
form of government, and, subject to this 
limitation only, they have at all times the 
inalienable right to alter, reform, or abolish 
their government in such manner as they 
think expedient.” 

I conclude now as I began. Let this be a 
nation of stability, but a stability which pro- 
vides for the freedom of dissent. 

Let us have, as an old friend of mine once 
put it, “a nation of liberty and groceries”. 
Let us have the groceries which flow from a 
stable society, but let us also have the liberty 
which flows from a free people. 

“All progress has resulted from people who 
took unpopular positions”, said Adlai Steven- 
son, himself a dissenter. 

Let us then have dissent so that we will 
not become faceless men and women, 


THE TAX INCREASE. AND THE FREE- 
DOM SHARES—TWO EXAMPLES 
OF THE SLOW REFLEXES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I read in 
the paper the other day that Mickey 
Mantle, the New York Yankee’s fabled 
centerfielder was being relegated to 
first base because his legs were bad, his 
refiexes were slowing and his skill as a 
centerfielder was decidedly on the 
decline. 

In that same newspaper, I found a 
discussion of two aspects of the admin- 
istration’s economic policy, the proposed 
6-percent surcharge, and the proposal 
by the Treasury Department to begin 
marketing Freedom Shares bearing an 
interest rate of 4.74 percent upon 
maturity. 

It struck me that there was a parallel 
between the miseries of Mantle and his 
Yankee team and the problems of the 
administration’s economic proposals. 
In the first place, the administration’s 
proposals like Mantle's skills were—in 
another time and for another place— 
sound but may or may not be sound in 
light of current realities. The adminis- 


the other books. Houston loved Texas, but 
he loved the United States more, and he is 
vastly underrated in American history. 
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tration, like the Yankee hero, appears to 
have a refiex problem. A problem 
which finds it responding long after the 
mallet of necessity has struck. 


A LOOK BACKWARD 


In appraising the tax increase pro- 
posal and the Freedom Shares idea, it 
is appropriate to look back to the time 
they were initially proposed. In the late 
fall of 1965 and early 1966, there was a 
great deal of talk about increasing taxes 
and consumer investment: Many lead- 
ing economists were urging that the new 
economics required a fiscal policy action 
involving reduced spending and more 
taxation as a companion to monetary 
restraint, less credit, and a lower money 
supply. Two-thirds of the Nation’s lead- 
ing economists polled in a popular pub- 
lication reported their support for fiscal 
policy action in the form of a tax in- 
crease to meet the Nation’s economic 
needs. 

Similarly, there was a great hue and 
cry to reduce consumer spending and 
slow down credit expansion. The idea 
of making Government bonds more at- 
tractive was first suggested as a means 
for contributing to this end by encour- 
aging conventional and, hopefully, new 
investors to choose to put their funds 
into this form of investment. 

Such was genesis of these ideas. But 
we must know more about why and what 
conditions in the economic climate sug- 
gested such moves to the students and 
informed decisionmakers in the eco- 
nomic community. To find the answer, 
let us review the economic climate of late 
1965 and early 1966. At this time, con- 
sumer spending was rising rapidly and 
was setting records every month. Con- 
sumption of durable goods was setting 
records. Ford had long since sold its 
millionth Mustang, and 1966 automobile 
sales seemed headed for an all-time high. 

Industrial and commercial expansion 
was booming. War demands and Gov- 
ernment spending were increasing. The 
consymer price index was moving stead- 
ily upward. Housewives were picketing 
because of high cost of food products. 
In short, inflation seemed to be a very 
real and disturbing part of the scene. 
Other signs were equally upsetting. Em- 
ployers were beginning to feel a selective 
shortage of employees and were forced 
to employing the marginal producer. 

The growth in savings was not keep- 
ing pace with consumer income indicat- 
ing the tendency to convert immediate 
income into goods before price escalation 
eroded buying power. The increase in 
private domestic investment failed to 
keep pace with increases recorded in the 
previous years. 

Corporate profits were at record levels. 
The Vietnam war, consumers buying 
mood, and the 7-percent investment 
credit were continuing to project cor- 
porations into a heretofore unparalleled 
profit position. Corporate expenditures 
for new plant and equipment were also 
at a record rate of well over $50 billion 
per quarter. 

Business inventories were large and 
holding steady. In spite of record ex- 
pansion in business activity, production 
and purchasing during 1965, the ratio 
of nonfarm business inventories to total 
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private domestic investment remained 
virtually unchanged. 
A CALL FOR ACTION 


It was this highly volatile, very expan- 
sionary climate that engendered the 
dialogue on a tax increase. It was this 
period of pressure paralleled by a paucity 
of policy leadership by the administra- 
tion that encouraged a few of us in Con- 
gress to join those economists advising 
fiscal alternatives to the tangled web of 
monetary policy into which the adminis- 
tration seemed to be leading our Nation 
and its economy. We called for a more 
balanced response as an alternative to 
the Federal Reserve’s tight money tan- 
gent. In February of last year, I asked 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for a re- 
assessment of the simple monetary ap- 
proach in this language: 

The intermix.of fiscal and monetary policy 
seems desirable. The Treasury must put on 
a bolder front not only in seeking the cooper- 
ation of the Federal Reserve, but equally and 
perhaps more painfully it should counsel the 
Congress on selective tax increases. 


I was not alone in this call. Congress- 
man Reuss. and Senator - PROXMIRE, 
among others, joined in calling for what 
appeared to be clearly indicated action 
in the face of manifestly obvious eco- 
nomic conditions. 

We are not posturing as prophets. 
Nor am I now assuming the stance of 
the critic for criticism’s sake. What we 
were doing then, and what I am doing 
now is to point out that the new eco- 
nomics—which the administration was 
so willing to practice when a tax cut was 
indicated—does have two dimensions. 
To play the Keynesian game called new 
economics it is necessary to face the so- 
bering reality of a tax increase when in- 
dicators point to its need and it was 
clear to most objective viewers that they 
did in late 1965 and early 1966. 

Likewise, there were many who were 
willing to go along with efforts to in- 
crease savings through devices such as 
the freedom shares. At that time the 
fragile condition of the home financing 
industry had not fully manifested itself. 
It was not fully apparent at that time 
the extent to which monetary plays, such 
as this one, might serve to deprive the 
rousing and homebuilding industry of 
its lifeblood—a stable, substantial sup- 
ply of funds for investment in long-term 
mortgages. 

IN RETROSPECT 

We can speculate that if the bitter 
pill of a tax increase had been taken 
when it was apparently needed, our cur- 
rent problems might not be so acute. An 
income tax increase in early 1966 would 
surely have reduced the budget deficit 
and relieved, if combined with enlight- 
ened monetary policy, the pressure on 
interest rates. But this is past. We may 
as well forget it. 

TODAY'S REALITIES 


Through a heavy dose of monetary 
policy, one which left as its victim a 
once-vital and thriving housing industry, 
and a modest measure of fiscal restraint, 
the administration has brought us to the 
current situation. 

Let us ignore how we arrived at these 
realities. There is no need to belabor the 
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devisive policies of the Federal Reserve 


Board. No constructive purpose is served 


by recalling the need for coordination in 
the establishment of monetary policy. 

Today we have the tax increase pro- 
posal that so many thought was needed 
a year ago. Very soon we will have an 
effort, through the Freedom Shares pro- 
gram, to increase individual savings. 

What do the indexes of today tell us 
about the efficacy of yesterday’s pro- 
posals? Let us review the trends to de- 
termine if the solutions purportedly ap- 
propriate for another time are appropri- 
ate in today’s setting. 

Industrial output has increased only 
slightly in recent months. Production 
rose at a 1-percent annual rate in late 
1966 as compared with a rate of 7 per- 
cent during the period March-August of 
that same year. 

Consumer demand has also flattened 
out. Auto sales are so sharply off that 
inventories are reaching near-record pro- 
portions and a number of production 
facilities have been shut down. 

The upward pressure on prices has de- 
creased markedly. General wholesale 
prices have actually declined since 
August. The consumer price index ad- 
vanced slightly as to be imperceptible in 
comparison with the rate of increase dur- 
ing this same period 12 months ago. 

Savings are expanding as individuals 
and corporations coming off of a spend- 
ing binge seem to be reacting to the pros- 
pect of a stable high price level and a 
possible tax increase. 

Interest rates are relaxing as a result 
of Federal Reserve action as well as the 
increased inflow of funds from increased 
savings. 

ACTION SUGGESTED 

These indicators suggest that Federal 
economic policy should be directed to re- 
storing the momentum to our Nation’s 
economy. They suggest that steps 
should be taken with the view toward 
increasing consumer spending, decreas- 
ing unemployment and further the prog- 
ress toward a restoration of the hous- 
ing industry to a truly healthy condition. 

I doubt very much if the two actions 
suggested are consistent with our desire 
to restore the ebbing vitality of our Na- 
tion’s economic posture. I would suggest 
that these two proposals are representa- 
tive of the fact that the administration 
has seized upon two once worthy eco- 
nomic proposals and is seeking to apply 
them in what is a wholly dissimilar set 
of economic conditions. 

They have justified these two proposals 
on patriotic, not economic grounds. They 
have suggested that the tax increase and 
of lesser importance the freedom shares 
are needed to finance the war, and well 
they may be. 

However, I would suggest that these 
issues are better objectively considered 
for their full effect on an economy, than 
subjectively as patriotic gestures. I see 
nothing patriotic in a proposal which 
would take desperately needed money 
from a home building industry. Nor do 
I detect our Nation’s interest in a tax 
increase which may have far-flung detri- 
mental implications for the total health 
and prosperity of our Nation’s economy. 

At the least, these two proposals may 
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slow down our economy. Holding down 
consumer spending, restricting industrial 
production and thereby holding back ef- 
forts to make continued inroads into the 
achievement of national goals in terms 
of employment and economic growth. 

At worst, the proposals may be suffi- 
cient to propel our precariously balanced 
economy into a tailspin. In 1962, we 
learned that a tax decrease could ac- 
tually increase Federal revenues by so 
expanding activity as to more than make 
up for the loss by the growth in income 
that the increase engendered. Let us not 
allow 1967 to be the year that we learn 
that a tax increase can actually reduce 
Federal revenues. It has already become 
apparent to some analysts that the reve- 
nue estimates projected for this year by 
the Treasury Department are far too 
high. Too high because they are based 
on projections of corporate 
which are unrealistic in light of what 
we have seen so far this year and can 
reasonably expect to observe for the bal- 
ance of 1967. There is one sure way of 
making those estimates look even worse 
and that is through a tax increase which 
would further decelerate consumer 
spending. 

We are of the opinion that further 
assault upon the consumer dollar which 
is already being withheld from spending 
is hardly justified by an argument that 
consuming must be checked. If our in- 
ventory holdings do not unwind, new 
product activity will not be justified so 
that both profit and income figures could 
drop dramatically. Inducing such a de- 
cline by a tax restraint would only as- 
sure less total take from a heavier tax 
burden. 


THE 48TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN 
- LEGION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, 1967, marks the 48th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Legion. 

Since its inception in 1919, the Ameri- 
can Legion has done its utmost to pro- 
tect the American way of life and the 
great institutions of freedom, such as the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, that 
have served as solid foundations on 
Mle our country’s greatness has been 

This. past year was one in which the 
American Legion initiated several new 
programs in its continuing efforts to re- 
awaken the sound patriotic spirit of all 
Americans. Among these programs was 
Operation Show Your Colors which in- 
cluded the distribution of more than 15 
million American flag lapel pins and 
cards bearing these words: 

Americans are serving the cause of freedom 
in Viet Nam. I wear my country’s flag to 
show that I support their efforts. 
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The maintenance of law and order in 
our land received special emphasis dur- 
ing the past year as the American Legion 
sought to impress on all citizens the ne- 
cessity for civil obedience. The acts of 
lawlessness committed by Vietnam pro- 
testers were particularly censured by the 
American Legion. 

Instead of protests, the Legion whole- 
heartedly backed President Johnson’s 
policies and emphasized the need for all 
Americans to support their country’s 
efforts to halt Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia and to gain freedom and 
peace in Vietnam. 

The national security, the spirit of 
Americanism, the rehabilitation of our 
deserving veterans, child welfare, educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth, spe- 
cialized services to the disabled and 
handicapped, adequate housing for vet- 
erans and their families, and equal em- 
ployment opportunities are only a few 
of the concerns to which the American 
Legion has devoted itself over the years. 
Its record of selfless service to all Ameri- 
cans is one of which we are all proud. 

I know that under the distinguished 
leadership of John E. Davis, the newly 
elected national commander, the Ameri- 
can Legion will continue its steadfast and 
patriotic service to our Nation. 

I am happy to congratulate the Ameri- 
can Legion on the occasion of its 48th 
anniversary and to wish the Legionnaires 
Godspeed in their noble work. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1968 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter and 
tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the 
printed transcript of the overall hear- 
ing held last month by the Committee on 
Appropriations on the President’s budget 
requests for $158,300 million at this ses- 
sion of Congress was released today. A 
copy was sent to each Member of the 
House. Copies are available for anyone 
who wishes to call at the committee 
room, H-218, here in the Capitol Build- 
ing. 

The pending budget situation is cap- 
suled in the following letter which I took 
the liberty of sending to each Member of 
the House on yesterday. And the major 
contingencies of the projected deficit for 
fiscal 1968 are shown in the tabulation 
which follows the letter. 

The material referred to follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., March 14, 1967. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: The President has asked 
Col to appropriate, at this session, 
about $158.3 billion in “new obligating au- 
thority” (on the traditional “appropriation” 
basis of counting, the figure is about $163.8 
billion). Some $14.3 billion would be for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year 1967 
and the balance, $144.0 billion, relates to the 
fiscal year 1968 that begins on July 1. 
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As you know, the President has re-esti- 
mated the administrative budget deficit for 
fiscal 1967 at $9.7 billion and has projected a 
further deficit of $8.1 billion for fiscal 1968. 
Even the $8.1 billion deficit for fiscal 1968 
hinges significantly on Congress enacting the 
6-percent surtax proposal, a postage increase, 
an acceleration of corporate tax collections, 
and approval of $5 billion of participation 
certificates. The proposed pay increase is in 
the budget at $1 billion. If just this series 
of actions is not approved by Congress, for 
instance, the estimated deficit would be $18.3 
billion! 

It does look a bit incongruous that at a 
time when the Gross National Product is 
estimated to be almost $800 billion, and 
when the war in Vietnam is requiring less 
than 4 percent of the Gross National Prod- 
uct, that we should be facing a budget deficit 
of between $8 billion and $18 billion in a 
single year. 

Ot course, as the session proceeds, Congress 
will have many opportunities to take actions 
on various authorization and spending meas- 
ures, and on the various revenue proposals, 
which will affect the magnitude of the deficit. 
Economic conditions also have a bearing. 

I am sure you agree that we ought to look 
at the budget as a whole—both sides of it— 
as well as the countless individual items and 
propositions. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on February 7th, held a hearing with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget on the overall budget situa- 
tion, I thought you might like to have a 
copy of the printed transcript. It contains 
considerable information on the subject, and 
I trust you will find it of assistance as the 
session progresses. 

The Committee on Appropriations would 
welcome every constructive suggestion con- 
cerning the spending requests pending be- 
fore it. 

Cordially, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 

Selected major contingencies surrounding the 
administrative budget for 1968 (a partial 

list only) 

[In millions of dollars] 

Amount 
Administrative budget deficit as 
projected by President 
If proposed 6- percent surtax is not 
adopted 


8, 096 
4, 700 


icit would be 


If the proposed postage rate in- 
crease is not adopted 


—12, 796 
700 


Then. the projected 1968 def- 

icit. would be 

If the proposal to further accelerate 
corporate tax payments is not en- 
acted 


—13, 496 


PP 800 
Then the projected 1968 def - 

icit would be 

If it were not for the offsetting 
effect of sales of “particpating 
certificates” shown in the budget 
for 1968, and treated as offset to 
expenditures rather than re- 
TTT 


— 14, 296 


Then the projected 1968 def- 
icit would be —19, 296 
On the other hand, if the proposals 
in the budget for pay raises were 
not enacted 


Then the projected 1968 def- 
icit would be (this is a 
partial listing only. Other 
considerations enter) —18, 296 


Nore.—Perhaps the most important single 
contingency that could affect the tentatively 
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projected budget picture—and it is not tabu- 
lated above—would be if the general per- 
formance of the economy in calendar 1967 
were to vary significantly from the economic 
assumptions underpinning the budget. And 
of course, large unforeseen miiltary require- 
ments could introduce some turbulence. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH DATE OF PRESIDENT AN- 
DREW JACKSON 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, tay 
is the 200th anniversary of the birth date 
of President Andrew Jackson, a North 
Carolina native, who was one of Amer- 
ica’s great Presidents and military 
leaders. 

Last week I suggested in a letter to 
Secretary of Interior Udall and in a 
speech on the floor that the equestrian 
statue of General Jackson be taken from 
Lafayette Square and given a place of 
honor in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Subsequent to my remarks on the floor, 
I received many communications sup- 
porting this suggestion. Among the most 
notable and quotable of these communi- 
cations is one from Mr. R. F. Jacobsen 
of Arlington, Va. This letter supports 
my belief that the memory of General 
Jackson is not being given proper con- 
sideration in Washington, D.C. 

But, more than that, Mr. Jacobsen's 
letter points out that long before the 
present administration came to Wash- 
ington—under the Republican admin- 
istration of another great American gen- 
eral, Dwight David Eisenhower— there 
existed a credibility gap—I might say, a 
monumental credibility gap—at the 
White House. 

Mr. Jacobsen’s letter, which I have 
permission to place in the Recorp, makes 
the existence of this monumental cred- 
ibility gap—as well as the need to pro- 
vide General Jackson a place of his own 
in Washington, D.C_—abundantly clear. 

The letter follows: 

ARLINGTON, Va., 
March 10, 1967. 
Hon. Horace R. KORNEGAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

News of your proposal to move the Jackson 
statue brought pleasant memories to the 
Jacobsen household. I think you'll find it 
smile-provoking, too—so let me share our 
family story with you. 

In 1959, my wife and I brought our chil- 


dren on their first trip to Washington. Asa 
remembrance of the trip we purchased some 
water color paintings of the area. Included 
in the set was a painting of Lafayette Park 
with the Jackson statue. 

As you'd expect—our six year old was im- 
pressed with the horse and rider. He asked, 
Who?“ None of us could answer. 

His sister, then 11, decided she would write 
to Mrs. Eisenhower and ask, “Who that?” 


She did—and—attached is a copy of the 
letter we pasted to the back of the painting. 
It has brought many smiles to us. While it 
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shows Ma and Pa’s political preferences we 
have to admit it also proves, “there was a 
credibility gap at the White House before, 
too!” 
Sincerely, 
R. F. JACOBSEN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, March 24, 1959. 
Miss RoBERTA ANN JACOBSEN, 
1017 Wisconsin Street, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Deak Roserta: You certainly are a good 
big sister. Mrs. Eisenhower is delighted to 
have your letter, and she has asked me to 
answer you for her. The man on the rear- 
ing horse in the statue which is across from 
the White House in Lafayette Square is 
General Lafayette. 

The First Lady appreciates your parents’ 
compliments on the President. The First 
Family are always warmed by the support 
offered them by their many friends. 

With every good wish for your happiness, 
always, 

Sincerely, 
Mary JANE MCCAFFREE, 
Secretary to Mrs. Eisenhower. 


IMPENDING VISIT OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the impending visit of President 
Johnson to South America, I think it is 
fitting and appropriate to reexamine the 
progress of the partners of the alliance 
program and the efforts expended in this 
joint program of human betterment. 

As President Johnson noted, in the re- 
port of the Second Inter-American Con- 
ference of the Partners of the Alliance 
last September: 

Five years ago, we of the Americas accepted 
a new challenge to increase the tempo and 
the magnitude of the change required to help 
our people live better through their own pro- 
ductive efforts. More than ever before, we 
are dedicated to meeting this continuing 
challenge through dedication and work in an 
i of freedom, health, and oppor- 
tunity. 


In its relatively short span of life, the 
Alliance has made great progress and 
working together with our South Ameri- 
can friends, great progress has been made 
there. But, much remains to be done. 

It pleases me, as a Representative of 
North Carolina, to know that the North 
Carolina partners program, spearheaded 
by the North Carolina Jaycees, has been 
an effective program. North Carolina 
has beén assigned Bolivia as a partner 
and in just 6 months of its first year’s 
efforts, my home State has provided more 
than $12,000 worth of financing and 
equipment for Bolivia. This, I am sure, 
has helped to improve the Bolivian econ- 
omy and its way of life. It makes me 
proud that a good bulk of the aid to the 
Bolivian people has come from individ- 
uals and groups within the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, which it is my high 
honor and privilege to represent. Also a 
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source of pride is the knowledge that a 
fellow townsman of Greensboro, N.C., 
Jim Melvin, represented North Carolina 
at the Inter-American Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, last fall, and another 
resident of Greensboro, my hometown, 
was a keynote speaker at the meeting. 
He is Bill Suttle, the U.S. Jaycee presi- 
dent. And yet a third constituent, Dave 
Rawley of High Point, N.C., was another 
participant in this significant report 
meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this program 
to the attention of all Members of this 
body, for through it we can effect even 
more progress with and for our neighbor's 
in South America. 


AMBASSADOR ELLSWORTH BUNK- 
ER TO BE OUR AMBASSADOR IN 
SAIGON 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr, ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has announced today that 
he intends to nominate Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker to be our Ambassador in 
Saigon. 

This appointment will place in our 
most critical overseas post one of the 
finest and most capable diplomats in the 
U.S. Foreign Service. 

The President made this. announce- 
ment during an address today to the 
Tennessee Legislature. This speech was 
a forthright declaration of our Nation’s 
determination to meet its commitments 
to the people of South Vietnam. It 
should settle, once and for all, the argu- 
ment over which side truly wants a 
peaceful and honorable settlement of 
this conflict. 

I commend the President for his firm 
but reasonable posture in trying to pro- 
mote peace. 

I commend him for his nomination of 
Ambassador Bunker. 

I believe my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will also join with me in ex- 
pressing deep appreciation to Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge who returns 
home after his second tour of duty in 
Saigon. The Nation owes Ambassador 
Lodge a debt of gratitude for his long 
and selfless devotion to peace and stabil- 
ity in the troubled nation of Vietnam. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Gerrys] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the submission of the President’s 
message on urban and rural poverty, it 
is appropriate to review efforts of the 
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Farmers Home Administration to assist 
the rural poor over the past 30 years. 

This agency and its predecessors 
started out in the 1930’s with a rehabili- 
tation loan program coupled with a 
work-grant program that enabled mil- 
lions of farmers to survive during the 
worst days of the great depression. 

It developed a combination of financial 
assistance and guidance in farm and 
home management that enabled the most 
underpriviledged farm families to make 
remarkable gains, 

In the late 1930’s the Congress added 
to the rehabilitation loan program an 
activity which enabled tenant farmers to 
obtain 40-year low interest loans to buy 
farms of their own. This program was 
a pace setter, too. 

Thousands of the leaders in rural.com- 
munities today will tell you that they 
would never have gotten a start if it had 
not. been for their Government loan. 

In recent years the Congress has pro- 
vided the agency with a whole new set 
of tools to work with and housing loans 
can now be made to very low-income 
families for needed home repairs with 
only a note as security. When necessary, 
a cosigner can go on the note. 

Rental housing can now be built for 
low-income people in rural areas. 

A special mutual self-help housing 
program is enabling low-income rural 
people to obtain homes at a remarkably 
low cost by pooling their labor and con- 
structing their own homes under the 
guidance of a skilled contractor. The 
Farmers Home Administration provides 
loans for the building materials. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we should 
recognize that the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Farmers Home Administration 
is administering with effectiveness many 
solid and worthwhile programs. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
comparison between the treatment of 
American POW’s during the Korean war 
and today in Vietnam demonstrate the 
utter disregard for human life which is 
an indispensable part of Communist 
philosophy the world over. Although not 
as extensive in nature as during the 
Korean war, the treatment of American 
POW’s in Vietnam is nevertheless just as 
brutal. 

The Subcommittee on Korean War 
Atrocities of the U.S. Senate in 1954 in- 
vestigated the treatment of American 
soldiers in Communist prison camps and 
found: 

Evidence before this subcommittee in- 
dicated that the inhuman treatment given 
American prisoners in Communist prisoners- 
of-war camps was a sequel to the brutalities 
and indignities suffered by the prisoners on 
death marches. 
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One witness testified that during a 7- to 8- 
month period 1,500 prisoners died of beri- 
beri, dysentery, pellagra, and other diseases 
as a result of malnutrition at camp No. 5 
at Pyoktong. Another witness testified that 
during a 3-month period at camp No. 1 at 
Changsong 500 Americans died. 


Although the number of POW’s in- 
volved in the Vietnam conflict are not as 
large as in Korea, the pattern is the 
same. Nearly 400 American POW’s are 
now in the hands of the North Viet- 
namese Communists. Will the fate of 
these men be made a subject of any 
truce talks? Will we demand a full ac- 
counting of their whereabouts before any 
truce is negotiated? These are questions 
which, I am sure, all sincere citizens will 
want answered. 

As there is not much information 
available on the subject of our POW’s 
in North Vietnam, the article, “POW 
Detained in Vietnam,” by Arturo F. Gon- 
zales, Jr., in the VFW magazine of 
March 1967, is worthy of wide dissemina- 
tion, and for this reason I place it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

POW DETAINED IN VIETNAM 


(Nore—The exact number of Americans 
held by the Communists is not known—nor 
is their condition. What evidence we do 
have indicates that they have fallen on hard 
times indeed.) 


(By Arturo F. Gonzales, Jr.) 


The 1949 Geneva Accord says flatly that in 
any military conflict, all members of the 
combatants’ armed forces are prisoners of 
war when they fall into enemy hands and 
“measures of reprisal against [them] are pro- 
hibited." POWs are not to be marched 
through the streets nor insulted by the popu- 
lace. Nor are they to be made to work in 
military targets, used as hostages to prevent 
air raids from wiping out the installations. 

Both the United States and Hanoi signed 
this agreement, but when North Vietnam 
finally did so in 1957, it signed with the reser- 
vation that captives convicted by them of 
“war crimes” would no longer be treated as 
prisoners of war. On this technicality hinges 
the fate of more than 150 known American 
POWs and an unknown number of the nearly 
400 currently listed as missing. 

The United States is doing all in its power 
to protect these men, legally and physically. 
On at least two occasions, tear-gas-armed 
chopper forces have raided suspected POW 
camps to free the men only to find that they 
had arrived too late, 

To increase America’s bargaining power in 
any future prisoner exchange, U.S. forces in 
the fleld are attempting to increase their bag 
of prisoners. Although all enemy prisoners 
are technically turned over to the South 
Vietnamese, many are now being marched 
to new POW compounds where they remain 
in American hands as long as possible. 

Last year the U.S. captured over 4,000 
troops, according to Pentagon figures. 

What we know about North Vietnamese 
handling of prisoners in the past is not en- 
couraging. The experience of the French 
after Dien Bien Phu at the hands of the 
Vietnamese Communists was anything but 
pretty. Most POWs who survived the Com- 
munist camps emerged as walking skeletons 
looking like refugees from Buchenwald or 
Dachau. 

Of course, the most critical moment for 
every POW is the moment of capture. In 
the heat of battlefield anger there is always 
a strong tendency to shoot down the enemy— 
even one with his hands up. 

The first word Americans usually hear 
from their captors is Bai which means walk. 
The walk away from Dien Bien Phu was like 
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a Bataan Death March for the French POWs 
a decade ago. One rifleman with mortar frag- 
ments in his liver marched for 45 days 
through the jungle holding his wound to- 
gether with his turban. Many survivors 
recall the soldier with both legs amputated, 
grimly trying to drag himself along on the 
stumps to keep up with his mates. Only 
28.5 percent of all the French POWs captured 
by the Communists survived. 

Prisoners are very often tied up. Tough 
hempen rope is wound tightly around their 
biceps, the loose end circled around their 
necks and made to hang down the middle 
of their backs. This extra length of rope 
is like a leash to be held by a guard or to be 
tied to other prisoners in a human chain. 
The tight binding forces the prisoner’s back 
into an uncomfortable arch and the loop 
around his throat chokes him whenever the 
guard tugs on it. 

At night, the Vietnamese often stake out 
their prisoners, tying their ankles together, 
strapping their arms across their chests and 
pinioning them to stakes hammered in the 
ground. They have also been known to em- 
ploy wooden stocks on their ankles, Says 
Grant Wolfkill, NBC cameraman who was a 
prisoner of the North Vietnamese for a year, 
“Still with me is the pain in my hips and 
back that developed from sleeping almost 
eight months on a stone floor with my legs 
locked to wooden immobility. I spent two 
months in a plaster cast to repair the dam- 
age, but the pain still returns,” 

A standard part of the Reds’ current treat- 
ment seems to be a march of its victims 
under the glare of automobile headlights and 
searchlights through the streets of Hanoi 
and other major cities while the crowds are 
incited to wrath against them. “Death to 
the American air pirates!” “Punish the war 
criminals severely!” the whipped-up mobs 
shout, 

Sometimes the mobs try to attack the 
prisoners and then the Vietnamese soldiers 
have to push them off. The POWs are worth 
far more to Hanoi alive than dead at the 
hands of a lynch mob. Showing off the 
hostages helps to buoy its people’s morale in 
the face of the constant air attacks. 

No one is quite sure where American POWs 
are being kept. If the North Vietnamese are 
maintaining their camps today as they did 
with the French, the typical prison looks 
not unlike the villages surrounding it. 

Traditionally, the Vietnamese locate their 
prison camps near a stream, but don’t pro- 
vide any sanitary facilities. The result is 
a high rate of disease from water-borne 
causes with the POWs both drinking and 
defecating in the same source. 

Almost inevitably, the POWs will have to 
live with leeches two or three inches long— 
brackish blue, slimy, putrid ovals, so tena- 
cious they even stick to the fingers when 
you try to pluck them off. Then there are 
the bugs—big, blue flies, hungry for blood, 
which are horrible for anyone suffering from 
an open wound. 

Dysentery is another common problem. 
Says one ex-prisoner: “Waves and waves of 
diarrhea flowed out of me, draining, dehy- 
drating. High fever was followed by icy 
chills that jelled with sweat on my body; 
then the fever returned. My stomach bloated 
with gas and the gas burst out in uncontrol- 
lable belches. The diarrhetic cramps con- 
tinually pumped at my abdomen.” 

Few American POWs’ have broken out of 
North Vietnamese hands but two who suc- 
ceeded were U.S. Marines James Dodson and 
Walter Eckes. Dodson was slugged from be- 
hind by Communist kidnappers and hustled 
for several nights through villages. He was 
tied hand and foot to a bamboo rack when 
not marching. Eventually he wound up in 
a small prison camp called “VC Tower” where 
he was soon joined by Eckes. 

The two were in the POW camp for six 
weeks, fed on rice larded with snake meat, 
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caterpillars and snails. “I used to have a 
fondness for rice and shrimp,” recalls Dod- 
son, “but now I don’t think I want to eat 
rice for quite some time.” 

Finally, the men were marched off toward 
another prison camp, and it was during this 
trek that they made their break. Sitting 
with their captors, eating rice one evening, 
Dodson recalls, “I kept looking over there 
towards the carbines, trying to figure dis- 
tance—how quick I could jump over there.” 
Finally, he shouted and leaped, coming up 
with the guns while the Reds scuttled off into 
the bushes. 

“I think the yell scared the VC more than 
the weapons,” recalls Eckes. Finally, after 
four days, the escaping pair staggered into 
the arms of their allies not far from Da 
Nang, only to have a sergeant grunt at them, 
“You're lucky; my sentry almost shot you.” 

“And then they gave us some rice,” grinned 
Eckes. 

A grimmer story is that of Dieter Dengler, 
a young Navy lieutenant picked up in the 
Laotian mountains after escaping from a 
POW camp and marching south for 23 days. 
He had been a prisoner for five months and 
was half starved and suffering from mal- 
treatment and exposure when finally picked 
up by a Jolly Green Giant rescue helicopter. 

During his 150 days as a POW, Dengler had 
lost more than 50 pounds and endured dras- 
tic malnutrition. He and another Yank 
managed to break away and struggle south- 
ward. They moved at night and slept by 
day. They took no food with them and 
lived off the land, surviving on roots, berries 
and leaves. Finally the pursuing Commu- 
nists closed in. The pilot who was rescued 
managed to hide in the bushes but his com- 
panion was caught and summarily beheaded. 
When the Navy pilot was pulled aboard the 
rescue helicopter, all he could say was “thank 
God, thank God,” over and over again. 

The vigil for the families of POWs is lone- 
ly indeed. The Red Cross says it is forward- 
ing an average of 50 letters a week to U.S. 
prisoners in North Vietnam, “They do not 
acknowledge or return the mail. We assume 
some of it gets through to the prisoners,” 
Says a spokesman. In January of 1966 and 
again in June, a few lucky U.S. families did 
receive some mail from the prisoners, indi- 
cating that the POWs had gotten a few let- 
ters from home. But those who are prison- 
ers of the Viet Cong in the South are not 
so lucky. The Viet Cong has notified the 
Red Cross that it will not accept any mail 
for prisoners held by guerrilla bands in the 
South because delivery is too complicated. 

And so it goes for America’s loneliest GIs. 
Their future uncertain, their present mis- 
erable, they are the unfortunate pawns in a 
Cold War grown hot. But American mili- 
tary men have been prisoners before and 
have created a legend of bravery. It’s safe 
to say there will be more names to add to 
this roll of honor once the full story of 
America’s POWs in the hands of the Com- 
munists is told. 


VIETNAM TRUCE TALKS: WE 
SHOULD PROFIT FROM OUR EX- 
PERIENCE IN KOREA 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
more and more references to truce talks 
in Vietnam gracing the headlines these 
days, the U.S. News & World Report of 
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March 20 carried a very timely inter- 
view with Gen. Mark W. Clark who nego- 
tiated with the Reds in Korea in 1953. 
General Clark’s career includes heroic 
action in World War I, and a dramatic 
role in North Africa and as U.S. com- 
mander in Italy in World War II. He 
retired last year as president of The 
Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina, and is now active as a con- 
gressional adviser. 

The editor’s note accompanying the 
article cautioned against undue opti- 
mism if truce talks come to pass: 

Next time talk of Vietnam peace“ warms 
up, there is this to be kept in mind: 

Sitting down at a conference table with 
the Communists doesn’t mean the fight- 
ing is finished—not by a long shot. 

Out of U.S. experience in Korea came some 
bitter lessons about negotiating with Reds. 
Killing went on for two years while the 
enemy maneuvered at Panmunjom for every 
advantage. 


As everyone knows, the Communist 
Party line regarding talks in Vietnam 
centers around the cessation of the 
bombing by the United States. Every 
peace group which opposes our firm 
stand in Vietnam is now crying: “Stop 
the bombing.” Pathetically absent from 
the exhortations of these groups is any 
plea to the Vietcong to stop the killing 
of South Vietnamese civilians. As we 
have learned from Korea and the three 
cease-fires we have had so far in Viet- 
nam, the Communists would use any ces- 
sation of military action to reinforce 
their positions. As General Clark put it: 

If. we do arrange to go to the conference 
table, I repeat, it should be without having 
made any commitment at all that we will 
stop bombing. Otherwise, we would be at a 
terrific disadvantage, leaving him to con- 
tinue fighting in the South and building up 
his forces without hindrance. 


Adm. Arleigh Burke, also on the 
negotiating team in Korea, pointed out 
in testimony before a House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee in 1965 that the 
harder we hit the Korean Reds in 1953 
the nearer they came to agreement: 

For about 3 or 4 months when we were 
winning on the battlefield, the Communists 
dreaded to come into the conference tent. 
We won in the conference. We were winning 
not much but a little bit all the time; as we 
put the pressure on them on the battlefield 
we would win in the conference tent. 


Admiral Burke goes on to relate what 
happened when we softened and how the 
subsequent threat of increased military 
action finally brought about the 
armistice: 

Then one day we got orders to accept the 
present battlelines as the final line of 
demarcation, which meant that what we won 
on the battlefield would be given back to the 
Communists on the final settlement. 

At that time the Communists came in with 
their spirits up and the negotiations dragged 
on and on and on; because once having ac- 
cepted that proposition the pressure of the 
battlefield was taken off the negotiation and 
it was not until John Foster Dulles—I don’t 
know what exactly was said through the 
Indian delegation—suggested that we were 
going to abrogate the agreement unless the 
Communists settled the armistice, that the 
armistice was ever finally settled at all. 


General Clark believes that because we 
did soften in Korea and did not go all 
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out to win, the Soviets and Asian Com- 

munists were encouraged to try another 

adventure. Rather than back down in 

Vietnam by ceasing the bombing, we 

should, as General Clark recommends, 

step up our bombing of airbases, hydro- 
electric powerplants, antiaircraft de- 
fenses, and war plants in North Vietnam. 

Then Ho Chi Minh will realize that there 

is a price to pay for the countless in- 

nocent people in both North and South 

Vietnam whom he has murdered since 

1954, that his dreams of capturing South 

Vietnam are going up in smoke, and, as 

in the case of the Korean Reds, he had 

better salvage the crumbs at the confer- 
ence table. 

I place the interview with Gen. Mark 
Clark, entitled “Do Truce Talks Mean 
Peace?” in the Recorp at this point: 

Do Truce TaLKs MEAN PEACE?—INTERVIEW 
Wiru GEN. Mark W. CLARK, WHO NEGO- 
TIATED WITH THE REDS IN KOREA 
(Nore.—Next time talk of Vietnam “peace” 

warms up, there is this to be kept in mind: 

(Sitting down at a conference table with 
the Communists doesn't mean the fighting 
is finished—not by a long shot. 

(Out of U.S. experience in Korea came 
some bitter lessons about negotiating with 
Reds. Killing went on for two years while 
the enemy maneuvered at Panmunjom for 
every advantage. 

(The problems are brought into focus by 
a distinguished soldier who represented 
America in many diplomatic showdowns, 
General Clark came to the conference room 
of “U.S. News & World Report” for this ex- 
clusive interview.) 

Q. General Clark, do you think that Hanoi 
now wants to start truce talks in Vietnam? 

A. Yes, if it is under their conditions, and 
for this reason: In any negotiations—as at 
Panmunjom [Korea] in the past, or in 
Geneva at present—the Communists find 
that when they stand fast we tend to be- 
come impatient and are apt to give in—make 
concessions to them. 

If the Communists do go to the peace 
table, they hope to go with a commitment 
from us that we we will stop the bombing 
of the North, and perhaps concede a lot of 
other things. 

We would then live up to our commit- 
ments and they would not live up to theirs. 
So, in that respect, there is every advantage 
for them to go to the conference table. 

Q. People the world over assume that truce 
talks are the same as a cease-fire, an end 
to the fighting. Is that necessarily so? 

A. Not at all. In fact, I’m sure that the 
Communists would use the peace talks in 
Vietnam as a cover to build up their military 
position, to infiltrate forces into the South, 
and to confront us sooner or later during the 
negotiations with a position of extreme 
strength that we would not have. 

Q. Were truce talks the same as a cease- 
fire during the Korean War? 

A. Absolutely not. The peace talks at 
Panmunjom went on for two years, while 
some of the bloodiest fighting of the war 
continued. There was no letup. 

So peace talks do not mean the end of 
hostilities at all. They just mean the begin- 
ning of conferences with the Communists. 
We've been unsuccessful in those conferences 
in the past, while they have gained great ad- 
vantage and concessions from us. 

Q. Exactly where have you dealt with the 
Communists face to face? 

A. As the U.S. commander in chief in 
Austria after World War II, for two years 
I sat facing a Russian general, trying to 
implement the promises that had been made 
at Potsdam to create of Austria a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. I learned 
the hard way, in trying to get along with 
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the Russians, that they never lived up to 
their agreements. 

Later I went as the deputy to Secretary 
of State Byrnes to the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in London. I met with the 
Russians there without any success. 

Gen, George Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, asked me to go as his deputy for 
Austria to Moscow. I went with him. And, 
as though that wasn't enough, I became the 
commander in chief the last year and a half 
of the Korean War. 

I know first hand the problems at Pan- 
munjom and, in general, of the difficulties 
and impossibilities of getting along with the 
Communists—except where you confront 
them with forceful action, armed or by 
determined will. 

Q. What lessons did you learn from those 
experiences? 

A. The main lesson is that you must not 
negotiate with the Communists from a posi- 
tion of weakness; you can't make conces- 
sions, and you can’t appease them. The 
Communists by now are accustomed to being 
appeased, ever since the end of World War II. 

I could sit here and relate to you for hours, 
from Austria on through Korea, where we 
made concessions. The Communist doesn’t 
give a thing, ever. He stands fast because 
he knows we're impatient and finally will 
say: “Well, it doesn’t matter. We're so 
anxious to get peace,” 

The more you talk peace and constantly 
reiterate it, as we are doing now, the more 
certainly the enemy will construe it as a 
sign of weakness on our part and say: “Let’s 
hit him all the harder.” 

Q. What, in particular, came out of your 
Korean experience? 

A. I think that we missed the boat in 
Korea, in our first test of arms with the 
Communists, We should have defeated 
them. We had the capacity to do it, mostly 
by the employment of our air and naval 


power, without trying to swap man for man 


on the field of battle. 

Talking about lessons—that is a sound 
one. I learned that you don't want to fight 
the Communists in a manpower war. We 
just can’t exchange one dead American for 
10 or even more dead Communists, because 
they have the manpower to spare, and are 
perfectly willing to spend it. They'll lav- 
ishly exhaust their men. They have no vet- 
erans’ bureau. When their men don't come 
home, they just don’t come home. 

The American soldier or airman or sailor or 
marine is a precious commodity. I wasn’t 
willing to exchange him for any number of 
dead. 

We must match the enemy with our tech- 
nological know-how, with air power and with 
naval power. I don’t think we're doing that 
to the extent, at the present time, that will 
impress the other side very much. 

Q. Do you think there would have been 
a war in Vietnam if we had gone on to win 
in Korea? 

A. I do not, I do not. 

I think we gave a false impression to the 
enemy—and I refer to the Soviet Union, be- 
cause they had their guilty hand in the Ko- 
rean War and have it in this war—and all 
the Asian Communists in general. When we 
made concessions to stop the fighting with- 
out victory in Korea, it led the Communists 
to believe that they could undertake another 
adventure, which they did. X 

Now we should go ahead and win this 
war, We should get a decision and hurt him. 


HOW TO WIN IN VIETNAM 


Q. What would it take to win the war? 

A. If our military commanders were given 
authority to step out and hit every remu- 
nerative military target in the North—air 
bases, hydroelectric-power plants, their anti- 
aircraft defenses, the war plants—then you'd 
find the enemy running to the conference 
table. For the Communists, the conference 
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table is an extension of the battlefield, and 
that is where he runs when you hurt him 
badly. 

Along with the bombing—and I don’t 
mean atom bombs; we don't need to use 
those—I think we should stop the flow of 
war matériel into the port of Haiphong. I 
just don’t understand why we allow it. 

Perhaps you think I am a military man 
who looks only down the sights of a rifle at 
these problems, but, believe me, I do realize 
that political considerations must be taken 
into account. At the same time, what is 
paramount in a war of this nature is who 
overwhelms the other side. 

Q. Would you send more troops into South 
Vietnam? 

A. I don't think we need more ground 
troops. Nothing would please the Commu- 
nists more than for us to try to fight this 
war on their terms, matching our casualties 
against theirs: We can do the job with air 
and naval power and with a minimum of 
ground forces. 

Particularly, I wouldn’t want to launch a 
big amphibious attack of American soldiers 
against North Vietnam. You would be pit- 
ting. for example, 100,000 Americans against 
probably 200,000 Communists that they 
could mass against you. You'd have a 
bloody battle, and I just don’t think it’s 
worth the cost, nor necessary. 

Q. Suppose the Communists were suffi- 
ciently hurt to force them to want to talk. 
What advice would you give in approaching 
the negotiating table with them? 

A. If we do arrange to go to the confer- 
ence table, I repeat, it should be without 
having made any commitment at all that we 
will stop bombing. Otherwise, we would 
be at a terrific disadvantage, leaving him to 
continue fighting in the South and building 
up his forces without hindrance. 

Having succeeded in determining that the 
bombing would go on until a firm armistice 
was arranged, I would examine our objec- 
tives. How secure do we want to leave Viet- 
nam once a peace treaty is signed and we 
get out? I would then lay on the conference 
table a perfectly honest proposal that would 
not sacrifice our objectives and would not 
mean a defeat for us. 

Then I would say: “Gentlemen, this is it. 
There are little areas which we can discuss, 
but the big picture is going to stay firm. 
We're not going to make concessions of 
principle.” 

All this time I would keep up the fight- 
ing, keep up the bombing, because that’s 
our main pressure. If we give that up, 
then we're going to be whipped at the peace 
table. 

A CEASE-FIRE: “RISKY” 


Q. Would you consider a cease-fire as a 
precondition for serious talks? 

A. That is risky. Suppose both sides were 
to say: All right, we're coming to the con- 
ference table, and we'll have a cease-fire, 
and we'll remain in our present positions. 
Neither side will build up; neither side will 
augment, and we'll talk.“ I wouldn't be- 
lieve them. I wouldn't believe them 
at all, because they have never lived up 
to their word, 

Still, I can see a situation where we might 
have no alternative except to accept it— 
even though we know full well they're going 
to cheat, 

But to go to the conference table and 
say: “The only thing that’s going to be 
different is that weill stop the bombing“ 
that would be foolhardy. 

Q. In other words, you're afraid of con- 
tinued Communist ‘infiltration, without any 
opposition at all from the air— 

A. Absolutely. And it’s exactly what he 
would do. 

Right after we signed the Korean armistice, 
what do you think he did? Immediately 
he started to build military airfields—did 
all kinds of things he was not allowed to 
under the terms of the armistice. 
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Q. You were back in Korea about a year 
ago. How is the armistice working out 
there? 

A. I went as the military adviser to the 
House Armed Services Committee—I went 
with members of Congress into the Demili- 
tarized Zone. We went to every unit. Along 
the southern border of the Demilitarized 
Zone, we've got 50,000 American troops— 
fine troops, full battle array, patrolling every 
night. We've got 300,000 South Koreans 
equipped by us—good fighters, on full battle 
alert, deployed to fight at the drop of a hat. 

There are probably half a million Com- 
munists on the other side. They're patrol- 
ling at night, and, as you Know, from time 
to time they kill some of our men. So, it’s 
an uneasy cessation of hostilities. 

Now, suppose we do go to the conference 
table in Vietnam. We have no right to expect 
that we would get any better deal than we 
got in Korea, that perhaps there might be 
an agreement based on the present Viet- 
namese Demilitarized Zone near the seven- 
teenth parallel. I would be willing to make 
a little wager that 13 or 14 years from now 
you'd have 50,000 American troops tied down 
there, you'd have the bulk of the South Viet- 
namese Army, and you'd have half a million 
Communists on the other side—with the 
same near war as in Korea going on. And 
a new war would have broken out in Thai- 
land, or Malaysia; the Philippines, or some 
other place closer to our shores. 


MAKING COMMUNISTS TALK 


Q. What's the alternative? 

A, The alternative is to defeat the enemy. 
We should have defeated him in Korea, and, 
having missed the boat there, let’s not do it 
again. Let him feel the might of America. 
Before long he'd come to the conference 
table, with us sitting in a position of strength 
and able to get a better settlement. 

Q. General Clark, should a country go 
into a war if it doesn’t have the determina- 
tion to win? 

A. I can’t conceive of one doing so, but 
that’s exactly what my country has done. 

Q. Why do you think this is so? 

A. Because the political considerations 
more and more overwhelm the military. I 
think that we're overly disturbed about world 
opinion, which, to me, is merely an extension 
of the minority of “doves” and agitators in 
this country. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
American public would like to see us go in 
there and win this war, and get a clear-cut 
decision. A lot of people say; “If we don’t 
want to win, we should get out.” But we 
can’t get out, in my opinion, because we'd 
lose all of Southeast Asia. 

Yet we are an impatient people, and Amer- 
icans who are contributing their sons to this 
war may finally decide they want to get out— 
at any cost. 

Q. Do you have the feeling that we’re com- 
ing to this point? 

A. It certainly is getting more exasperat- 
ing. Iam chairman of a panel recommend- 
ing to the House Armed Services Committee 
changes that we think should be made in the 
Selective Service law. It's a difficult job, be- 
cause there are so many directions in which 
people who want to dodge the draft can 
jump—and, in many instances, get away 
with it. 

This war isn't popular at all. Many people 
seem to want to go to any lengths to avoid 
serving their country. There's no question 
that there has built up an antipathy on the 
part of many who think that this is a politi- 
cal war. It is an unpopular war. Korea was 
an unpopular war, but I'm sure not nearly as 
much as this. 

Q. The United Nations got involved in the 
Korean War. Do you think they can help 
end the war in Vietnam? i 

A. No. They haven't the capability of 
carrying out any of the high-flown decisions 
that they make. I was the commander of 
the U.N. forces in Korea, and I don’t recall 
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getting one word—ever—from the United 
Nations during the entire war. I think at 
the end, when the armistice had been signed, 
I got a telegram from the Secretary-General 
congratulating me, 

No, I wouldn’t count on the United Nations 
for anything. 

Q. Did the U.N. put you under restrictions, 
so you could not bomb certain targets? 

A. Those directions came from Washing- 
ton. 

Actually, I believe I was given much more 
leeway in Korea, as the commander, to use 
my air power, than the commander is being 
given now In Vietnam. I could hit any target 
in North Korea, except one hydroelectric 
plant—the Suiho Dam. It supplied hydro- 
electric power that maintained the factories, 
helped supply the munitions that the Com- 
munists used to kill our men. Finally—and 
it took a very long time—I was given per- 
mission to attack even the Suiho Dam. 

Q. But the Chinese Communist Army had 
a sanctuary in Manchuria, just across the 
Yalu River— 

A. I should say they did. It was perfectly 
disgraceful, in my opinion, and I know that 
most of my commanders felt the same way. 
Our airmen could go up there and look down 
over the Yalu and see these air bases chocka- 
block with MIG fighters, see tank parks, see 
the paraphernalia of war piled high. We 
‘were not even permitted to take out the 
bridges over which they poured their killers 
into North Korea. It was no way to fight a 
war at all. 

Q. Do the Communists in North Vietnam 
have a sanctuary in this war? 

A. Indeed they do, at least a partial sanc- 
tuary. Some important targets in North 
Vietnam are “off limits” to our bombers. We 
have created this sanctuary, in large part, 
out of fear of world opinion. We fear the 
adverse criticism of some of our allies. 

Some people say we aren't bombing more 
in North Vietnam out of fear that Red China 
will come into the war. While I was in Ko- 
rea, it wasn’t the fear of the Chinese coming 
into the war—they already were in the war. 
It was perhaps the fear of triggering World 
War III, bringing the Russians in. And I'm 
sure we are influenced by the same problem 
now. 

“I DON’T FEAR RED CHINESE” 


Q. You do not believe that Red China 
would enter the war now— 

A. As far as the Chinese entering the war 
in Vietnam, I would like to refresh your 
memories: 

When I signed the Korean armistice in 
July of 1953, I was required to read to the 
enemy a statement signed by all the Allied 
nations that contributed troops to that war 
to the effect that, if there was any further 
Communist aggression, we would not fight 
the ensuing war with our hands tied behind 
us. Instead we would step out and hit the 
enemy in his bases—which meant Manchuria 
and North China. 

I feel that that statement is perfectly ap- 
plicable to the situation in Vietnam now, 
although it referred at the time to Korea. I 
think the Chinese must know—and I feel 
sure they've been told by my Government 
that if they did intervene militarily in the 
Vietnamese war, as they did in the Korean 
War, they could expect to get hit, and hit 
hard, with attacks on the bases in their 
country from which they derive the power 
to maintain their armies in the field. 

So I don't fear the Red Chinese—and par- 
ticularly now that they’ve got so much in- 
ternal trouble. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. Button, for 2 days, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Dorn (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
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Cormack), for today and the balance 
of the week, on account of death in the 
family. ; 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, for 1 hour, on March 
20, 1967; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
PolLock), for 10 minutes, on March 16; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PoLLock, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. STEIĠER of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pottock), for 15 minutes, 
on March 20; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
PoLLock), for 30 minutes, on March 20; 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Worry (at the request of Mr. 
Brasco), for 30 minutes, on March 16, 
1967; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. JoELson and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fino and to include extraneous 


Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. Curtis to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables with his remarks made 
today in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas and to include an 
explanation of a veterans’ pension bill. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pottocx) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. WaTKIns in two instances. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brasco) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. KEE in two instances. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. MEEDS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 16, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


531, A letter from the chief scout executive, 
National Council Boy Scouts of America, 
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transmitting the Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of June 15, 1916 
(H. Doc. No. 87); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

532. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting the annual report of the Agency 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 79-592; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

533. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
copies of bulletins issued in response to rec- 
ommendations of the Comptroller General 
in a report dated February 15, 1967 
(B-159072), suggesting cost reduction ob- 
tainable through cross-servicing arrange- 
ments for motor vehicle fuel and oil; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

534. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of certain activities related to 
administration and enforcement of the re- 
porting and bonding provisions of the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act and 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, Labor-Management Sery- 
ices Administration, Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Administration. H.R. 4717. A bill to 
authorize the conveyance of certain lands 
owned by the United States to the State of 
Tennessee for the use of Memphis State Uni- 
versity, Memphis, Tenn. (Rept. No. 127). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 388. A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 5277, a bill 
to amend the act of June 30, 1954, as 
amended, providing for the continuance of 
civil government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 128). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 389. A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 6950, a bill 
to restore the investment credit and the 
allowance of accelerated depreciation in the 
case of certain real property (Rept. No. 129). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 2068. A bill to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
in order to increase the rates of pension 
payable to certain veterans and their widows, 
to provide additional readjustment assist- 
ance for veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 130). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6950. A bill to restore the 
investment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 131).. Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7213. A bill to assist in combating 
erime by creating the U.S. Corrections Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7214. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7215. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Judicial Center; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7216, A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to require certain new packages of im- 
ported articles to be marked to indicate the 
country of origin, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H. R. 7217. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 7219. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, into 
interstate commerce of master keys for motor 
vehicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7220. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 7221. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, CORMAN 

H.R. 7222. A bill to authorize a program of 
research, development, and demonstration 
projects for electrically powered vehicles; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINKSI: 

H.R. 7223. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 7224. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 7225. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the use of 
contributions made to Members of Congress 
for personal purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7226. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of one or more national cemeter- 
ies in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7227. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 7228. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
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By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 7229. A bill to establish the Sandy 
Hook National Seashore in the State of New 
Jersey, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
H.R. 7230. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to extend to per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States on or after August 5, 1964, the 
date of the Gulf of Tonkin incident, the 
same range of veterans’ benefits heretofore 
provided veterans of other wars; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 7231. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7232. A bill to increase the personal 
income tax exemption of a taxpayer and the 
additional exemption for his spouse from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemption 
for a dependent from $600 to $1,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7233, A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN; 

H.R. 7234. A bill to provide that plans and 
regulations established pursuant to section 
10 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act for the control of water pollution shall 
apply to vessels (including boats) and 
marinas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By. Mr, MINISH: 

H.R. 7235. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7237. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7238. A bill to establish a Federal Mo- 
tor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corporation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7239. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R.7240. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase (by pro- 
viding an additional $600 exemption) the 
personal income tax exemptions allowable 
with respect to certain dependents from 
$600 to $1,200; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7241. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veteran's Affairs. 

H.R. 7242. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38 of the United States Code in order 
to include on-the-job and flight training 
among the programs available to veterans, 
and to provide for the paying of reporting 
fees to educational institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7243, A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to in- 
crease by 20 percent the income limitations 
imposed by that chapter on persons entitled 
to pensions thereunder; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H.R. 7244. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that all service 
in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps shall 
be creditable toward benefits administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7245. A bill to amend and clarify the 
declaration of national housing policy in 
section 2 of the Housing Act of 1949 and the 
statement of the purposes of urban planning 
in section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7246. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recognition of the 
services of the civilian officials and employ- 
ees, citizens of the United States, engaged 
in or about the construction of the Panama 
Canal,” approved May 9, 1944, as amended, 
so as to provide benefits for certain persons 
not now covered by such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 7247, A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 7248. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission on Alcoholism, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 7249. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7250. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7251. A bill to amend section 209 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to re- 
quire future authorization of funds for 
certain programs of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7252. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individuals 
who have attained the age of 65 the right 
to deduct all expenses for their medical care, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 7254. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7255. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 7256. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 7257. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quarters 
of coverage, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7259. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 7260. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal erimes: to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7261. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 7262. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7263. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to increase the 
amounts authorized for grants thereunder, 
and to make it clear that assistance may be 
provided for projects already underway if 
they meet the requirements for such as- 
sistance; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7264. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to increase the 
amounts authorized for grants thereunder, 
and to make it clear that assistance may be 
provided for projects already underway if 
they meet the requirements for such assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 7265. A bill to amend. the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to increase the 
amounts authorized for grants thereunder, 
and to make it clear that assistance may be 
provided for projects already underway if 
they meet the requirements for such assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7266. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7267. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend to employees 
of public libraries the rules, relating to the 
tax treatment of employee annuities, which 
apply to employees of public schools; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R, 7268, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of one or more national cemeteries 
in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 7269. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
otherwise qualified may become entitled to 
receive widow’s insurance benefits, specially 
reduced, at age 35 (while retaining her right 
to receive regular widow's insurance benefits 
upon attaining the age presently required 
therefor); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7270. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of the National Bureau of Standards to au- 
thorize a fire research and safety program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H. R. 7271. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to increase the min- 
imum amount of the monthly insurance ben- 
efits payable thereunder, to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in such benefits, to provide 
that disabled widows may become entitled to 
widow's insurance benefits without regard 
to their age, and to liberalize the retirement 
test by providing an alternative method of 
computing “excess earnings”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BROTZ MAN: 

H.R. 7272. A bill to establish a program of 
dairy import regulation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 7273. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to liberalize the age and serv- 
ice requirements for immediate retirement of 
Government employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 7274. A bill to amend chapter 67 of 
title 10 of the United States Code in order 
to liberalize the provisions of that chapter 
providing for retired pay for nonregular serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R: 7275. A bill to amend the Federal 
Youth Correction Act by changing the terms 
for commitment thereunder in certain in- 
stances, to permit the use of examiners, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 
H. R. 7276, A bill to amend title II of the 
nt Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7277. A bill to amend chapter 95 of 
title 39, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7278. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7279. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deduction from the 
monthly insurance benefits payable to them 
under such title; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 7280. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7281. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for funeral expenses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7282. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the planning and installation of 
works and measures for the control and pre- 
vention of damages resulting from erosion of 
the roadbeds and rights-of-way of existing 
State, county, and other rural roads and 
highways, from erosion of the banks of rivers 
and streams, and from erosion of unrestored 
or unrehabilitated surface or strip-mined 
non-Federal lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7283. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the control of 
rodents in urban areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 7284. A bill to establish and develop 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H.R. 7285. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional read- 
justment assistance for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

HR. 7286. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Polecat Bench area of the Sho- 
shone extensions unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 7287. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7288. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to permit continued Federal matching of ad- 
ministrative costs at 75 percent for States 
which are making reasonable efforts to im- 
plement the required services, and to au- 
thorize direct vendor payments as an alter- 
native to the direct cash and protective pay- 
ments presently provided for; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Br. Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7289. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds now on deposit 
to the credit of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe of Indians on behalf of the Mississippi 
Bands and the Pillager and Lake Winnibi- 
goshish Bands of Chippewa Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 7290. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 to provide for compensa- 
tion for certain allen employees of the For- 
eign Service who are imprisoned by a foreign 
government as a result of their employment 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 7291. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 to provide that funds 
made available to a State by any Federal or 
State marketing order administrative com- 
mittee for an approved project, may be 
deemed funds of the State for matching pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 7292. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7293. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
regulation of employment agents who for a 
fee arrange for employment in the United 
States on behalf of aliens seeking entry into 
the United States to perform domestic serv- 
ices as live-in maids and to change the status 
of such aliens to that of nonimmigrants; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 7294. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7295. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the present 
dollar limits on the amount allowable as a 
child-care deduction, to eliminate all income 
limits on eligibility for such deduction, and 
to increase the maximum age of a dependent 
child with respect to whom such deduction 
may be allowed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7296. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to limit the maximum 
rate of percentage depletion to a rate of 714 
percent, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7297. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to all single persons who 
have attained age 30; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7298. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct certain expenses paid by him in 
connection with his education, or the edu- 
cation of his spouse or any of his dependents 
at an institution of higher learning, with the 
right to postpone such deduction and claim 
it in subsequent taxable years to the extent 
necessary to obtain the full benefit there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 7299. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the northern district of Texas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 7300. A bill to amend section 720 of 
title 2 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 7301. A bill to amend chapter 3, title 
2, of the United States Code to provide for 
reimbursement of transportation expenses 
for Members of Congress and to provide cer- 
tain additional allowances; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H.R. 7302, A bill to adjust the compensa- 
tion of certain Federal officers and employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 7303. A bill to require the disclosure 
of gifts, income, certain financial interests, 
and clerk-hire; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7304. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 7805. A bill relating to the carryover 
of net operating losses of certain railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on: Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 7306. A bill to amend) the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide additional sources of financing for the 
rural electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee, on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 7307, A bill to reclassify certain, posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 7308. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide for a National 
Community Senior Service Corps; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZION: 

. 7309. A bill to amend the Internal 
1 0 Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to employers for the expenses of 
providing job training programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H. R. 7310. A bill to prohibit political in- 
fluence with respect to appointments, pro- 
motions, assignments, transfers, and desig- 
nations in the postal fleld service, to revise 
the laws governing the appointment of post- 
masters and rural carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7311. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 7312. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish the position 
of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Service and 
provide for the rank of Assistant Surgeon 
General for said position; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.R. 7313. A bill to establish fishing zones 
of the United States beyond its territorial 
seas, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ` 

H.R. 7314. A bill to enlarge the fisheries 
zone of the United States to include certain 
water contiguous to the territorial sea off the 
coast of Alaska; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 7315. A bill to amend the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.J. Res. 434. Joint resolution to provide 

for the designation of the second week of May 
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of each year as National School Safety Patrol 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By BURKE of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 435. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution preserving 
the rights of the States with respect to public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.J. Res. 436. Joint resolution to provide 
stricter control over expenditures by Mem- 
bers of Congress traveling outside the United 
States; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 437. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resoluton to establish 
a commission to review the Federal income 
tax structure and recommend revisions to 
redistribute the burden of taxes so as to 
remove inequities adversely affecting the 
middle-income family in America, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.J. Res. 439. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on Judi- 
0 A 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 
H.J. Res. 440. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age of 
18 the right to vote; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 441. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to guarantee the right of any 
State to apportion one house of its legislature 
on factors other than population, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. Con. Res. 281. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the legislative 
history of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H. Con. Res, 282. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Con. Res. 283. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the New York City commuter tax; to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res. 284. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 285. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Ethics and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Con, Res. 286. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that no fur- 
ther trade take place between the United 
States and the Soviet Union or its satellites 
until those Communist nations cease their 
support of Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. Res. 390. Resolution to create a Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H. Res. 391. Resolution to include the 
drum and bugle corps under the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Res. 392. Resolution to establish a Se- 
lect Committee on Standards and Conduct 
in the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Res. 393. Resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on House Administration to file an- 
nually a report of audit of certain expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Res. 394. Resolution to establish a 
standing Committee on Ethics and Conduct; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


67. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Indiana, 
relative to the calling of a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 7316. A bill for the relief of Albert 
M. Pepoon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7317. A bill for the relief of Bian- 
venida Bautista and Ben Ezra Bautista, Ben 
Dann Bautista, Dulce Olivia Bautista, Ben 
Hur Bautista, Ben Mor Bautista and Paisy 
Belle Bautista; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 7318. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Soriano Mauban; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7319. A bil! for the relief of Tobias 
Gavino Chuquillangui; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 7320. A bill for the relief of Edward 

V. Golik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 7321. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 

Sambalis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 7922. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Robert C. Crisp, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 7323. A bill for the relief of Anastasios 
Alexander Hoidas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
F. Mendez, doctor of medicine; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7325. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by Mr. Robert 
S. Latham, Albany, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affaris. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 11 o’clock a.m., and was called to order 
by Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, a Senator from 
the State of West Virginia. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, retired, the 
Methodist Church, Atlanta, Ga., offered 
the following prayer: 
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Almighty and everlasting God, we 
pause at the beginning of this day to 
remind ourselves that Thou art our se- 
curity and strength—in Thy infinite wis- 
dom Thou hast made available to us 
resources of redemption and recovery. 
We seek a fresh awareness of Thy maj- 
esty and compassion. 

We reverently pray that Thou wilt 
carry this our beloved Nation to a 
glorious destiny. Grant that neither 
through arrogance begotten of prosperity 
nor conceit bred of successful achieve- 
ment we shall ever forget our dependence 
upon Thee for daily sustenance. 

We pray that Thou wilt give to all who 
occupy places of leadership in this hon- 
orable Senate singleness of purpose and 
purity of motive. Keep us reverent and 
humble; openminded and sensitive to 
Thy will. Grant that what we do here 
may help to establish peace in the earth 
and hasten the coming of Thy kingdom 
among men. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Ropert C. Brrp, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 14, 1967, was dispensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS AS IN LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, as in legislative session, and 
that each Senator’s statement therein be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyright of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Labor and the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The Committee on Commerce. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. à 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a nomination, was communicated to the 
ona by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of John 
Joseph Gunther, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


REPORT ON EXPORT-IMPORT BANK INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEES ISSUED IN CONNECTION 
Wirt U.S. Exports TO YUGOSLAVIA 


A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on Export-Import 
Bank insurance and guarantees issued in 
connection with U.S. exports to Yugoslavia, 
for the month of January 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS OF ARMY ROTC FLIGHT 
INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
progress of the Army ROTC flight instruction 
program, for the calendar year 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN STATUTES FIXING OR 
PROHIBITING THE COLLECTION OF FEES FOR 
CERTAIN SERVICES UNDER THE NAVIGATION 
Laws 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to repeal and amend certain statutes fixing 
or prohibiting the collection of fees for cer- 
tian services under the navigation laws (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


Report OP FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966 
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(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report on review of certain aspects of 
social security benefit overpayments, Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated March 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on examination of financial 
statements, fiscal year 1966, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated March 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARY OF GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to revise the boundary of Grand Canyon 
National Park, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 
CALIF. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the establishment of the Red- 
wood National Park in the State of Califor- 
nia, to provide economic assistance to local 
governmental bodies affected thereby, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


PREVENTION OF TERMINATIONS OF CERTAIN 
OIL AND GAS LEASES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to prevent terminations of oil and 
gas leases in cases where there is a nominal 
deficiency in the rental payment and to au- 
thorize him to reinstate under some condi- 
tions oil and gas leases terminated by 
operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS PAID UNDER THE MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ 
CLAIMS Act oF 1964 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on claims paid 

by that Department under the Military Per- 

sonnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act 

of 1964, for the 6-month period ended De- 

cember 31, 1966 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 

States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CaRLson members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF NEW MEX- 
ICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
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now in session in Santa Fe, has passed 
a joint memorial ‘requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
exempt trucks designated as ‘farm 
trucks’ by a State from the Federal high- 
way use tax imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and that a copy be referred to 
the appropriate Senate committee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 


JOINT MEMORIAL REQUESTING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED States or America To Ex- 
EMPT TRUCKS DESIGNATED AS “FARM TRUCKS” 
BY A STATE FROM THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY USE 
Tax IMPOSED BY THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 


Whereas, the imposition of the Highway 
use tax on trucks used in the operation of a 
farm, ranch or similar agricultural pursuit is 
a severe financial burden on farmers and 
stockmen, and prevents their efficient opera- 
tion by increasing the cost of hay, feed, sup- 
plies and marketing; and 

Whereas, the welfare and the prosperity of 
the farmers and stockmen are a vital factor 
in the continued prosperity and welfare of 
the nation: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that the 
Congress of the United States is requested to 
enact legislation exempting from the highway 
use tax imposed under 26 U.S.C. 4481 those 
trucks designated by state law as farm 
trucks”; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the United States Senate and the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
and to the New Mexico delegation to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Signed and sealed at the capitol, in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
E. LEE FRANCIS, 
President of the Senate. 
ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a commit- 
tee were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Without amend- 
ment: 

S. 219. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell certain land in Lander, 
Wyo., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 68). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments (Rept. No. 
69). 

By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment. 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution to support 
emergency food assistance to India (Rept. 
No. 70). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Paul Arthur Dobson, of California, and 
Millard F. Dailey, of Minnesota, to be mem- 
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bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1295. A bill to provide that judges of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall hold 
office during good behavior, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on -Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mrs. SMITH) (by request): 

S. 1296. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, TALMADGE: 

S. 1297. A bill to amend section 218 of the 
Social Security Act to extend for an addi- 
tional year the period during which certain 
State and local employees may be brought 
under Social Security coverage pursuant to 
Federal-State agreement; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 1298. A bill to establish a graduated sys- 
tem of reserve requirements for all insured 
banks, to authorize Federal Reserve banks 
to extend credit to all insured banks, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1299. A bill to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate h ) 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 1300. A bill to revise the boundary of 
Grand Canyon National Park, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1301. A bill to authorize the acquisition, 
transfer, conveyance, lease, and improvement 
of, and construction on, certain property in 
the District of Columbia for use as a head- 
quarters site for the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, as sites for governments of for- 
eign countries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 1302. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mallappa 
Amravati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Morse): 

S. 1303. A bill to assure the orderly, en- 
cient, proper, and economical provision of 
drugs to individuals entitled thereto under 
certain programs established by or pursuant 
to the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) > 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1304. A bill concerning payment of un- 

employment taxes by American Indian tribes, 
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bands or communities; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. Fona, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr, Mercatr, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr, Prouty, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. INOUYE, and Mr. GRUEN- 
ING): 

S. 1305, A bill to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to make a continuing study 
of the programs and operations of the Fed- 
eral Government relating to science and 
technology, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALLorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION FOR PRINTING OF 
REPORT ENTITLED “POLICY 


PLANNING FOR TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER” AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 93); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. REs. 93 

Resolved, That there be printed, with il- 
lustrations, as a Senate document, a report 
of the Subcommittee on Science and Tech- 
nology of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, entitled “Policy Planning for Tech- 
nology Transfer,” prepared by the Science 
Policy Research Division, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 4000 addi- 
tional copies of such document for the use 
of the Select Committee on Small Business. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], by request, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
new bill to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operations, and for other 
purposes. This bill amends S. 781, in- 
troduced on January 31, 1967, to reflect 
the President’s decision relative to the 
technology phase of nuclear rocket ac- 
tivity. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a letter from the Adminis- 
trator, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, requesting the proposed 
legislation and a sectional analysis of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill, letter, and 
section-by-section analysis will be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1296) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
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ties, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ANDERSON (for himself and Mrs. SMITH), 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 1296 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion the sum of $5,100,000,000, as follows: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Apollo, $2,546,500,000; 

(2) Apollo applications, $454,700,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $8,000,000; 

(4) Physics and Astronomy, $147,500,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$142,000,000; 

(6) Voyager, $71,500,000; 

(7) Bioscience, $44,300,000; 

(8) Space applications, $104,200,000; 

(9) Launch vehicle procurement, $165,- 
100,000; 

(10) Space vehicle systems, $37,000,000; 

(11) Electronics systems, $40,200,000; 

(12) Human factor systems, $21,000,000; 

(13) Basic research, $23,500,000; 

(14) Space power ‘and electric propulsion 
systems, $45,000,000; 

(15) Nuclear rockets, $74,000,000; 

(16) Chemical propulsion, $38,000,000; 

(17) Aeronautics, $66,800,000; 

(18) Tracking and data acquisition, $297,- 
700,000; 

(19) Sustaining university program, $20,- 


000; 

(20) Technology utilization, $5,000,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities, in- 
cluding land acquisition, as follows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California, $5,365,000; 

(2) Electronics Research Center, 
bridge, Massachusetts, $6,220,000; 

(3) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $565,000; 

(4) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $3,125,000; 

(5) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $24,885,000; 

(6) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, $2,115,000; 

(7) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $2,425,000; 

(8) George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Alabama, $870,000; 

(9) Michoud Assembly Facility, New Or- 
leans and Slidell, Louisiana, $2,010,000; 

(10) Nuclear Rocket Development Station, 
Nevada, $22,500,000; 

(11) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $740,000; 

(12) Various locations, $2,880,000; 

(13) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $3,000,000. 

(c) For “Administrative operations,” $671,- 
300,000. 

(d) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items 
of a capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education, or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose 
is the conduct of scientific research, for pur- 
chase or construction of additional research 
facilities; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
will best be served by vesting title in any 
such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the United 
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States will receive therefrom benefit adequate 
to justify the making of that grant. None 
of the funds appropriated for “Research and 
development” pursuant to this Act may be 
used for construction of any major facility, 
the estimated cost of which, including col- 
lateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless 
the Administrator or his designee has notified 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of 
the Senate of the nature, location, and esti- 
mated cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Construc- 
tion of facilities’ may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Administrative operations” ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of twelve 
months beginning at any time during the 
fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or extraor- 
dinary expenses upon the approval or au- 
thority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(c) for mainte- 
nance, repairs, alterations, and minor con- 
struction shall be used for the construction 
of any new facility the estimated cost of 
which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

Sec, 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (8), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), (11) and (12) of subsection 
1(b) may, in the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, be varied upward 5 per 
centum to meet unusual cost variations, but 
the total cost of all work authorized under 
such paragraphs shall not exceed the total 
of the amounts specified in such paragraphs, 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be trans- 
ferred to the “Construction of facilities” ap- 
propriation, and, when so transferred, to- 
gether with $10,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection 1(b) hereof 
(other than funds appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (13) of such subsection) shall 
be available for expenditure to construct, 
expand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations at any location (including loca- 
tions specified in subsection 1(b)), if (1) 
the Administrator determines such action to 
be necessary because of changes in the na- 
tional proram of aeronautical and space ac- 
tivities or new scientific or engineering 
developments, and (2) he determines that 
deferral of such action until the enactment 
of the next authorigation Act would be in- 
consistent with the interest of the Nation 
in aeronautical and space activities. The 
funds so made available may be expended 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment. No portion of such sums may be ob- 
ligated for expenditure or expended to con- 
struct, expand, or modify laboratories and 
other installations unless (A) a period of 
thirty days has passed after the Administra- 
tor or his designee has transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate a written report con- 
taining a full and complete statement con- 
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cerning (1) the nature of such construction, 
expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or modi- 
fication is n in the national interest, 
or (B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the ef- 
fect that such committee has no objection 
to the pro action. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program de- 
leted by the Congress from requests as orig- 
inally made to either the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics or the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences; 

(2) mo amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections 1(a) and 
1 (0): and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Administrator or his designee 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or (B) each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of Congress that it 
is in the national interest that consideration 
be given to geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral research funds whenever feasible, and 
that the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration should explore ways and means 
of distributing its research and development 
funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1968.” 


The letter and sectional analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. ANDERSON are as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: With its letter of Jan- 
uary 24, 1967, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration submitted to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate a draft of a bill “To au- 
thorize appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for re- 
search and development, construction of fa- 
cilities, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes,” together with a sec- 
tional analysis. In substitution for those 
items there is enclosed an amended draft of 
the bill, together with a sectional analysis 
thereof. This is addressed to the President 
of the Senate pursuant to Rule VII of the 
standing rules of the Senate. 

Included in the budget proposed by the 
President was the recommendation that the 
appropriation of $5,050,000,000 be authorized 
for NASA for the fiscal year 1968. Compre- 
hended within that amount were certain 
funds for the technology phase of nuclear 
rocket activity. The President has now de- 
termined that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and NASA should jointly proceed with 
the development of a flight-rated nuclear 
rocket engine, NERVA, at a thrust level of 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds. NASA is respon- 
sible for development of the non-nuclear 
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elements of the engine. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the reactor. NASA’s portion of this 
program will require an additional $27,500,- 
000 of “Research and development” funds 
and $22,500,000 for “Construction of facil- 
ities” funds. A message from the President 
amending the budget in several respects to 
reflect his decision has been received by the 
Congress. It is the purpose of this letter to 
forward a draft of a bill which would reflect 
the changes insofar as NASA is concerned 
so that the authorization required by law 
may be made available for the appropriation 
concerned. 

The enclosed bill differs in substance from 
that submitted in January only in that line 
item “(15) Nuclear rockets” under the Re- 
search and development” appropriation has 
been increased by $27,500,000 and a new lo- 
cational line item “(10) Nuclear Rocket De- 
velopment Station, Nevada, $22,500,000" has 
been inserted under the “Construction of 
facilities” appropriation. 

The funds included under the “Research 
and development” appropriation will be used 
by NASA to support the design and initial 
development effort on the NERVA nuclear 
rocket engine. The $22,500,000 for “Con- 
struction of facilities” will provide the initial 
increment of funding for design and the 
earliest phases of construction on an engine/ 
stage test stand to be used in conducting 
the development tests of the engine. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration recommends that the fiscal year 
1968 NASA Authorization Act be enacted as 
amended in the enclosed draft bill. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget has advised that an 
enactment in that form would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E, WEBB, 
Administrator. 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL “To AUTHORIZE 

APPROPRIATIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERONAU- 

TICs AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION FOR 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, CONSTRUCTION 

OF FACILITIES, AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPER- 

ATIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES” 


SECTION 1 


Subsections (a), (b), and (c) would au- 
thorize to be appropriated to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration the 
sum of $5,100,000,000, as follows: (a) for 
“Research and development,’ a total of 
twenty program line items aggregating the 
sum of $4,352,000,000; (b) for “Construction 
of facilities,” a total of eleven locational line 
items, together with one for various loca- 
tions and one for facility planning and de- 
sign, aggregating the sum of $76,700,000; and, 
(c) for “Administrative operations,” 
$671,300,000. 

Subsection 1(d) would authorize the use 
of appropriations for “Research and develop- 
ment” for: (i) items of a capital nature 
(other than the acquisition of land) re- 
quired for the performance of research and 
development contracts; and, (H) grants to 
nonprofit institutions of higher education, 
or to nonprofit organizations whose primary 
purpose is the conduct of scientific research, 
for purchase or construction of additional 
research facilities. Title to such facilities 
shall be vested in the United States unless 
the Administrator determines that the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space 
activities will best be served by vesting 
title in any such grantee institution. More- 
over, each such grant shall be made under 
such conditions as the Administrator shall 
find necessary to insure that the United 
States will receive therefrom benefit ade- 
quate to justify the making of that grant. 

In either case no funds may be used for 
the construction of a facility the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000 unless the Adminis- 
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trator notifies the Speaker of the House, the 
President of the Senate and the specified 
committees of the Congress of the nature, lo- 
cation, and estimated cost of such facility. 

Subsection 1(e) would provide that, when 
so specified in an appropriation Act, (1) 
any amount appropriated for “Research and 
development“ or for “Construction of fa- 
cilities” may remain available without fiscal 
year limitation, and (2) contracts for main- 
tenance and operation of facilities and sup- 
port services may be entered into under the 
“Administrative operations” appropriation 
for periods not in excess of twelve months 
beginning at any time during the fiscal year. 

Subsection 10/ would authorize the use 
of not to exceed $35,000 of “Administrative 
operations” appropriation funds for scien- 
tific consultations or extraordinary expenses, 
including representation and official enter- 
tainment expenses, upon the authority of 
the Administrator, whose determination shall 
be final and conclusive. 

Subsection 1(g) would provide that no 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
1(c) for maintenance, repair, alteration and 
minor construction may be used to construct 
any new facility the estimated cost of which, 
including collateral equipment, exceeds 
$100,000. 

SECTION 2 


Section 2 would authorize the 5% upward 
variation of any of the sums authorized for 
the “Construction of facilities” line items 
(other than facility planning and design) 
when, in the discretion of the Administrator, 
this is needed to meet unusual cost varia- 
tions. However, the total cost of all work 
authorized under these line items may not 
exceed the total sum authorized for “Con- 
struction of facilities” under subsection 1(b), 
paragraphs (1) through (12). 


SECTION 3 


Section 3 would provide that not more 
than ½ % of the funds appropriated for 
“Research and development” may be trans- 
ferred to the “Construction of facilities” ap- 
propriation and, when so transferred, to- 
gether with $10,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated for “Construction of facilities,” shall 
be available for the construction of facilities 
and land acquisition at any location if (1) 
the Administrator determines that such ac- 
tion is necessary because of changes in the 
space program or new scientific or engineer- 
ing developments, and (2) that deferral of 
such action until the next authorization Act 
is enacted would be inconsistent with the in- 
terest of the Nation in aeronautical and 
space activities. However, no such funds 
may be obligated until 30 days have passed 
after the Administrator or his designee has 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House, the 
President of the Senate and the specified 
committees of Congress a written report con- 
taining a description of the project, its cost, 
and the reason why such project is necessary 
in the national interest, or each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such 30-day 
period has notified the Administrator that no 
objection to the proposed action will be 
made. 

SECTION 4 


Section 4 would provide that, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics or the Senate Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences; 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by subsections 1(a) 
and 1(c); and, 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
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unless (A) a period of 30 days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House, 
the President of the Senate and each such 
committee of notice given by the Adminis- 
trator or his designee containing a full and 
complete statement of the action proposed 
to be taken and the facts and circumstances 
relied upon in support of such proposed ac- 
tion, or (B) each such committee before the 
expiration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to the 
proposed action. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 would express the sense of the 
Congress that it is in the national interest 
that consideration be given to geographical 
distribution of Federal research funds when- 
ever feasible and that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration should 
explore ways and means of distributing its 
research and development funds whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION 6 


Section 6 would provide that the Act may 
be cited as the “National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 
1968.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A GRADUATED 
SYSTEM OF RESERVE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR ALL INSURED BANKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System enclosing a 
draft of a bill to establish a graduated 
system of reserve requirements for all 
insured banks, to authorize Federal Re- 
serve banks to extend credit to all in- 
sured banks, and for other purposes, 
This letter states that the Board urges 
the introduction and enactment of this 
proposed legislation, 

Since it is appropriate that the pro- 
posals of the Federal Reserve Board 
should receive full and careful consid- 
eration of the Congress, the banking sys- 
tem, and the public, I have introduced 
this bill, by request. 

In order to give the fullest notice of 
the purpose and effect of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the text of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1298) to establish a gradu- 
ated system of reserve requirements for 
all insured banks, to authorize Federal 
Reserve banks to extend credit to all in- 
sured banks, and for other purposes; in- 
troduced by Mr. Sparkman, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1298 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19(a) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
461), as amended by the Act of September 21, 
1966 (80 Stat. 828), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: “For 
purposes of this section, the terms ‘insured 
bank’ and ‘noninsured bank’ shall have the 
meanings given those terms by section 3(h) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1813(h)).” 
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Sec. 2. Section 19(b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 462) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Every insured bank engaged in the 
business of receiving deposits subject to 
check shall maintain reserves against its 
deposits in such ratio or ratios and accord- 
ing to such reasonable basis or bases as shall 
be determined by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System within the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

“(1) The required reserve ratio for deposits 
other than demand deposits shall be not less 
than 3 per centum nor more than 10 per 
centum. 

“(2) The required reserve ratio fordemand 
deposits not exceeding $5 million shall be not 
less than 7 per centum nor more than 14 per 
centum, 

“(3) The required reserve ratio for demand 
deposits exceeding $5 million and not exceed- 
ing $100 million shall be not less than 8 per 
centum nor more than 20 per centum. 

“(4) The required reserve ratio for demand 
deposits exceeding $100 million shall be not 
less than 10 per centum nor more than 22 
per centum, 

“(5) The $5 million figure may be in- 
creased by the Board to not more than $10 
million or decreased to not less than $234 
million, and the $100 million figure may be 
increased to not more than $500 million or 
decreased to not less than $50 million. 

“Every insured bank shall make reports 
concerning its required reserves to the Board 
of Governors at such time and in such form 
as the Board may require, 

“For every violation of this section by an 
insured bank, in addition to the penalties 
that may be authorized by other provisions 
of law, such bank shall be subject to a pen- 
alty not exceeding $1,000 per day for each 
day during which such violation continues, 
Such penalty may be assessed by the Board 
of Governors, in its discretion, and, when 
so assessed, may be collected by the Federal 
Reserve Bank by suit or otherwise.” 

Whenever it shall appear to the Board of 
Governors that an insured bank has willfully 
violated or has continued to violate the pro- 
visions of this section regarding required re- 
serves or reports with respect thereto, the 
Board, after having warned the bank to dis- 
continue such violations, may report such 
facts to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration which shall immediately commence 
proceedings to terminate the status of the 
bank as an insured bank in accordance with 
the provisions of section 8(a) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818(a)). 

Src. 3. Section 19(c) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 462) is amended by 
changing the words “member bank” to “in- 
sured bank”, 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 
19(e) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
374) is amended by changing the words 
“member bank” to “insured bank” and the 
words “nonmember bank” to “noninsured 
bank.” 

Sec. 5. Sections 19(f) and (g) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 464, 465) are 
amended by changing the words “member 
bank” and “member banks” wherever they 
occur therein to “insured bank” and “insured 
banks”, respectively. 

Sec. 6. Section 11(e) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 248(e)) is repealed. 

Sec. 7. Section 18 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Every Federal Reserve Bank is authorized 
to discount paper for, and make advances to, 
any insured bank in its district to the same 
extent and subject to the same limitations 
as said Federal Reserve Bank is authorized 
to discount paper for, and make advances to, 
member banks under the provisions of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 7 of the Act of September 
21, 1966 (80 Stat. 823), is repealed. 


March 15, 1967 


The letter presented by Mr. SPARKMAN 
is as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Board of Gov- 

ernors wishes to recommend legislation 
establishing a graduated system of reserve 
requirements against the demand deposits of 
all federally insured commercial banks and, 
in conjunction therewith, authorizing the 
Federal Reserve Banks to extend credit to 
nonmember insured commercial banks to the 
same extent such credit is made available to 
member banks. 
- Under the provisions of section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Board could estab- 
lish a graduated system of reserve require- 
ments for member banks. However, the 
Board's ability to establish the most appro- 
priate graduated system is limited by the 
outmoded statutory differentiation, for re- 
serve purposes, between reserve city and 
“country” banks. 

The Board believes that the classification 
of member banks into reserve city and coun- 
try banks has become increasingly arbitrary 
and inequitable, as differences in both size 
and function between country and city banks 
have lessened. With graduated reserve re- 
quirements along the line of the enclosed 
draft bill, the required reserves of each bank 
would depend on the size of its demand de- 
posits rather than its location. Moreover, 
this proposed system would probably lessen 
changes in total required reserves resulting 
from shifts in deposits among banks of dif- 
ferent size. 

The Board also considers that, rationally 
and equitably, nonmember insured banks 
should be required to maintain reserves in 
the same amount and form that are appli- 
cable to member banks. Deposits in non- 
member banks are part of the country's 
money supply just as are those in member 
banks, and accordingly their exemption from 
federally imposed reserve requirements can- 
not be justified. In making Federal Reserve 
requirements applicable to nonmember 
banks—one of the major “burdens” of Fed- 
eral Reserve membership—the law should 
grant such banks access to Federal Reserve 
discount facilities—one of the major benefits 
of such membership. 

The enclosed draft bill is based upon the 
foregoing considerations. The Board urges 
the introduction and enactment of such pro- 
posed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC, Martin, Jr. 


A bill to establish a graduated system of re- 
serve requirement for all insured banks, to 
authorize Federal Reserve banks to extend 
credit to all insured banks, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives in Congress assembled, 

That section 19(a) of the Federal Reserve 

Act (12 U.S.C. 461), as amended by the Act 

of September 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 823), is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “For purposes of this 
section, the terms ‘insured bank’ and ‘non- 
insured bank’ shall have the meanings given 
those terms by section 3(h) of the Federal 

Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C, 1813(h)).” 
Sec. 2. Section 19(b) of the Federal Re- 

serve Act (12 U.S.C. 462) is amended to read 

as follows: 

“(b) Every insured bank engaged in the 
business of receiving deposits subject to 
check shall maintain reserves against its de- 
posits in such ratio or ratios and according 
to such reasonable basis or bases as shall be 
determined by the Board of Governors of 
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the Federal Reserve System within the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

“(1) The required reserve ratio for deposits 
other than demand deposits shall be not less 
than 3 per centum nor more than 10 per 
centum. 

“(2) The required reserve ratio for de- 
mand deposits not exceeding $5 million shall 
be not less than 7 per centum nor more than 
14 per centum. 

“(3) The required reserve ratio for de- 
mand deposits exceeding $5 million and not 
exceeding $100 million shall be not less than 
8 per centum nor more than 20 per centum. 

“(4) The required reserve ratio for de- 
mand deposits exceeding $100 million shall 
be not less than 10 per centum more than 
22 per centum. 

“(5) The $5 million figure may be in- 
creased by the Board to not more than $10 
million or decreased to not less than $214 
millión, and the $100 million figure may be 
increased to not more than $500 million or 
decreased to not less than $50 million. 

“Every insured bank shall make reports 
concerning its required reserves to the Board 
of Governors at such time and in such form 
as the Board may require. 

“For every violation of this section by an 
insured bank, in addition to the penalties 
that may be authorized by other provisions 
of law, such bank shall be subject to a pen- 
alty not exceeding $1,000 per day for each 
day during which such violation continues. 
Such penalty may be assessed by the Board 
of Governors, in its discretion, and, when so 
assessed, may be collected by the Federal 
Reserve Bank by suit or otherwise.” 

Whenever it shall appear to the Board of 
Governors that an insured bank has willfully 
violated or has continued to violate the pro- 
visions of this section regarding required 
reserves or reports with r t thereto, the 
Board, after having warned the bank to dis- 
continue such violations, may report such 
facts to the Federal it Insurance Cor- 
poration which shall immediately commence 
proceedings to terminate the status of the 
bank as an insured bank in accordance with 
the provisions of section 8(a) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818(a)). 

Src. 3. Section 19(c) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 462) is amended by 
changing the words member bank” to in- 
sured bank”. 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 
19(e) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
874) is amended by changing the words 
“member bank” to “insured bank” and the 
words “nonmember bank” to “noninsured 
bank”. 

Sec. 5. Sections 19 (f) and(g) of the Fed- 
eräl Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 464, 465) are 
amended by changing the words “member 
bank” and “member banks” wherever they 
occur to “insured. bank” and “insured 
banks”, respectively. 

Sec. 6. Section 11(e) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 248 (e)) is repealed. 

Sec. 7. Section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Every Federal Reserve Bank is authorized 
to discount paper for, and make advances to, 
any insured bank in its district to the same 
extent and subject to the same limitations 
as said Federal Reserve Bank is authorized to 
discount paper for, and make advances to, 
member banks under the provisions of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 7 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1966 (80 Stat. 823), is repealed. 


REGULATION OF AMOUNT OF 
CREDIT EXTENDED TO CERTAIN 
SECURITIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
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Reserve System enclosing a draft of a 
bill to amend the Securities. Exchange 
Act of 1934 to permit regulation of the 
amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national se- 
curities exchange. I have introduced 
this by request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Federal Reserve Board and 
the accompanying enclosures be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and accompanying enclosures, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1299) to amend the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 to permit 
regulation of the amount of credit that 
may be extended and maintained with 
respect to securities that are not regis- 
tered on a national securities exchange, 
introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The letter and accompanying en- 
closures presented by Mr. SPARKMAN are 
as follows: 


BoarD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Section 7 of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78g) 
authorizes the Board of Governors to regu- 
late (1) credit that brokers and dealers may 
extend on securities registered on an ex- 
change, and (2) credit that banks (and other 
lenders) may extend for the purpose of pur- 
chasing or carrying securities registered on 
an exchange. The Act, while prohibiting 
brokers and dealers from extending credit on 
securities traded not on exchanges but “over 
the counter” (“OTC”), allows banks to lend 
without restriction where the purpose is to 
buy or carry OTC securities. In other words, 
while brokers and dealers are prohibited from 
lending at all on OTC securities, bank credit 
to buy such securities, and secured thereby, 
may be extended in uncontrolled amounts. 
The Board has favored readjustment of the 
law so that actively-traded OTC securities 
could be placed more nearly on the same 
basis, in this respect, as exchange-registered 
securities (see, for example, the enclosed ex- 
cerpt from the Annual Report of the Board 
of Governors for 1964). 

As reported in Chapter X of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission's Special Study of 
the Securities Market, H.R. Doc. No. 95, 88th 
Cong. (1963), the OTC market has in part 
developed sufficiently to make it unreason- 
able to continue the existing difference in 
the status, for this purpose, of widely-held 
OTC securities and securities registered on an 
exchange. In other words, trading in certain 
OTC securities has become a significant fac- 
tor in the securities market and their pres- 
ent exclusion from margin- regulation 
coverage represents a serious gap in the effec- 
tiveness of the Board's regulations in pre- 
venting excessive use of credit to purchase 
and carry securities. 

The statutory amendments embodied in 
the enclosed draft bill would not directly 
affect the present scheme of securities 
market credit control; they would simply 
authorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
encompass OTC securities within the Federal 
security-credit regulations. If the proposed 
bill were enacted, present regulations would 
continue to operate as they do now, and 
the Board could proceed in an orderly way 
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to bring specified categories of OTC secu- 
rities under margin requirements to the ex- 
tent that appears to be appropriate and 
feasible, 

The majority of OTC securities are not 
actively traded and, therefore, are not suit- 
able for margin regulation. At present, of 
the 20,000 securities traded over the counter 
price quotations are disseminated to the 
public for about 1200 issues. Even within 
this group, many issues do not have the 
depth of market, public information, or the 
investor interest requisite to permit 
in a margin account. Accordingly, if this 
legislation is adopted, the Board presently 
contemplates issuance of regulations that 
would apply only to those securities that (1) 
are subject to public disclosure require- 
ments under the 1964 Securities Acts 
Amendments, and (2) are traded in suf- 
ficient volume to assure reliable pricing, 
reasonable liquidity, and substantial inves- 
tor and dealer interest. 

Of course, development of specific objec- 
tive tests to ascertain which OTC securities 
meet these standards is one of several prob- 
lems that would be encountered in the exer- 
cise of this new authority. Those problems, 
the Board believes, could best be handled 
by regulation, after publication of proposed 
regulations would elicit the views and criti- 
cism of the investing public and the securities 
industry. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has reviewed this proposal and supports it. 
The Commission believe that the regulations 
should be limited, at least initially, to OTC 
stocks which meet whatever criteria may be 
established, such as those set out above, 
and that dealers who maintain inventories 
and make markets in a particular security 
should be restricted in their ability to sell 
such securities on margin because of the 
conflicts of interest inherent in such situa- 
tions. The Commission has offered to aid 
5 the development of appropriate regula- 

ons. 

The Board recommends the introduction 
and favorable consideration of the enclosed 
draft bill. Also enclosed is a markup of the 
present statute, indicating the proposed 
changes in existing law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


EXCERPT From 1964 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 

(p. 207) 

Margin requirements for securities trans- 
actions. Section 7 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78g) authorizes the 
Board of Governors to limit the credit that 
brokers and dealers may extend on securities 
that are registered on a national securities 
exchange and to limit the credit that banks 
(and oe sapere may extend for the pur- 
pose of pure ng or carrying equity securi- 
ties that are so registered. e with 
respect to securities that are not traded on 
exchanges but only over the counter,“ that 
Act forbids brokers and dealers, generally 
speaking, to extend any credit whatever, and 
permits banks to extend credit without being 
subject to any governmentally-imposed mar- 
gin requirements. 

For many years the Board has favored 
amendment of the law in this area. The 
present arrangement is inequitable in its 
contrasting treatment of brokers and banks, 
In addition it limits the effectiveness of salu- 
tary controls over security credit and 
unnecessarily deprives over-the-counter se- 
curities of credit facilities that might appro- 
priately be extended by brokers and dealers. 
The growth of the over-the-counter securities 
market has given this problem increased im- 
portance, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s Special Study of Securities 
Markets, a report made to Congress in 1963, 
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recommended amendment of the 1934 Act 

in these respects. 

The Board urges enactment of legislation 
modifying Section 7 of that Act to eliminate 
this unwarranted difference in the status, 
for credit purposes, of securities traded on 
exchanges and securities traded over the 
counter. 

A bill to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to permit regulation of the amount 
of credit that may be extended and main- 
tained with respect to securities that are 
not registered on a national securities ex- 
change 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78g) is amended— 

(1) By striking “registered on a national 
securities exchange” in subsection (a). 

(2) By modifying subsection (c) to read 
as follows: 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of a national securities exchange or any 
broker or dealer, directly or indirectly to ex- 
tend or maintain credit or arrange for the 
extension of maintenance of credit to or for 
any customer— 

“(1) On any security (other than an ex- 
empted security), in contravention of the 
rules and regulations which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall prescribe under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section. 

“(2) Without collateral or on any collat- 
eral other than securities, except in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may prescribe (A) to permit under 
specified conditions and for a limited period 
any such member, broker, or dealer to main- 
tain a credit initially extended in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and (B) to permit the extension or mainte- 
nance of credit in cases where the extension 
or maintenance of credit is not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing or carrying securities or 
of evading or circumventing the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 

(3) By striking “registered on a national 
securities exchange” in the first sentence of 
subsection (d) and “registered on national 
securities exchanges” in the second sentence 
of that subsection. 

SECTION 7 OF THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT 
MARKED To INDICATE CHANGES THAT WOULD 
Be MADE sy AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


(Stricken matter enclosed in brackets) 


Section 7. (a) For the purpose of prevent- 
ing the excessive use of credit for the pur- 
chase or carrying of securities, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall, prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion and from time to time thereafter, pre- 
scribe rules and regulations with respect to 
the amount of credit that may be initially 
extended and subsequently maintained on 
any security (other than an exempted se- 
curity) [registered on a national securities 
exchange]. For the initial extension of 
credit, such rules and regulations shall be 
based upon the following standard: An 
amount not greater than whichever is the 
higher of— 

(1) 55 per centum of the current market 
price of the security, or 

(2) 100 per centum of the lowest market 
price of the security during the preceding 
thirty-six calendar months, but not more 
than 75 per centum of the current market 
price. 


Such rules and regulations may make appro- 


priate provision with respect to the carrying 
of undermargined accounts for limited pe- 
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riods and under specified conditions; the 
withdrawal of funds or securities; the sub- 
stitution or additional purchases of securi- 
ties; the transfer of accounts from one lender 
to another; special or different margin re- 
quirements for delayed deliveries, short sales, 
arbitrage transactions, and securities to 
which paragraph (2) of this subsection does 
not apply; the bases and the methods to be 
used in calculating loans, and margins and 
market prices; and similar administrative 
adjustments and details. For the purposes 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection, until 
July 1, 1936, the lowest price at which a se- 
curity has sold on or after July 1, 1933, shall 
be considered as the lowest price at which 
such security has sold during the preceding 
thirty-six calendar months. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System may, 
from time to time, with respect to all or spe- 
cified securities or transactions, or classes 
of securities, or classes of transactions, by 
such rules and regulations (1) prescribe such 
lower margin requirements for the initial 
extension or maintenance of credit as it 
deems necessary or appropriate for the ac- 
commodation of commerce and industry, hav- 
ing due regard to the general credit situation 
of the country, and (2) prescribe such higher 
margin requirements for the initial exten- 
sion or maintenance of credit as it may deem 
necessary or appropriate to prevent the ex- 
cessive use of credit to finance transactions in 
securities. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of a national securities exchange or any 
broker or dealer [who transacts a business 
in securities through the medium of any such 
member], directly or indirectly to extend or 
maintain credit or arrange for the extension 
or maintenance of credit to or from any cus- 
tomer— 

(1) On any security (other than an ex- 
empted security) [registered on a national 
securities exchange], in contravention of the 
rules and regulations which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall prescribe under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, 

(2) Without collateral or on any collateral 
other than [exempted] securities [and/or se- 
curities registered upon a national securities 
exchange], except in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System may 
prescribe (A) to permit under specified con- 
ditions and for a limited period any such 
member, broker, or dealer to maintain a cred- 
it initially extended in conformity with the 
rules and regulations of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
(B) to permit the extension or maintenance 
of credit in cases where the extension or 
maintenance of credit is not for the purpose 
of purchasing or carrying securities or of 
evading or circumventing the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any person not 
subject to subsection (c) of this section to 
extend or maintain credit or to arrange for 
the extension or maintenance of credit for 
the purpose of purchasing or carrying any 
security [registered on a national securities 
exchange], in contravention of such rules 
and regulations as the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System shall pre- 
scribe to prevent the excessive use of credit 
for the purchasing or carrying of or trading 
in securities in circumvention of the other 
provisions of this section. Such rules and 
regulations may impose upon all loans made 
for the purpose of purchasing or carrying 
securities [registered on national securities 
exchanges] limitations similar to those im- 
posed upon members, brokers, or dealers by 
subsection (c) of this section and the rules 
and regulations thereunder. This subsec- 
tion and the rules and regulations there- 
under shall not apply (A) to a loan made 
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by a person not in the ordinary course of 
his business, (B) to a loan on an exempted 
security, (C) to a loan to a dealer to aid 
in the financing of the distribution of securi- 
ties to customers not through the medium of 
a national securities exchange, (D) to a loan 
by a bank on a security other than an equity 
security, or (E) to such other loans as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System shall, by such rules and regulations 
as it may deem necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors, exempt, either unconditionally or 
upon specified terms and conditions or for 
stated periods, from the operation of this 
subsection and the rules and regulations 
thereunder. 

(e) The provisions of this section or the 
rules and regulations thereunder shall not 
apply on or before July 1, 1937, to any loan 
or extension of credit made prior to the en- 
actment of this title or to the maintenance, 
renewal, or extension of any such loan or 
credit, except to the extent that the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
may by rules and regulations prescribe as 
necessary to prevent the circumvention of 
the provisions of this section or the rules 
and regulations. thereunder by means of 
withdrawals of funds or securities, substitu- 
tions of securities, or additional purchases 
or by any other device. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARY OF GRAND 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduced, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill submitted and recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Interior to 
revise the boundaries of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park, and for other pur- 


poses. 

As the Senate is well aware, various 
proposals are pending before Congress 
relating to the development of the water 
resources of the Lower Colorado River 
Basin which may affect the Grand Can- 
yon National Park in some way. This 
bill is designed by the administration to 
protect the integrity of the national 
park by adjusting its boundaries to add 
a total of 67,840 acres and eliminate 
some 200 acres from the park. Since all 
of the lands involved are publicly owned, 
no present increase in costs is expected to 
result from this revision. 

Recently the Secretary submitted his 
own plan for development of the central 
Arizona project which can be con- 
structed without adding more dams 
along the Colorado River. The present 
bill is intended to complete the Secre- 
tary’s overall recommendation for this 
area by making significant scenic and 
spectacular additions to the Grand Can- 
yon National Park which deserve per- 
manent protection. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Secretary of Interior accom- 
panying the legislation, along with the 
text of the bill, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1300) to revise the bound- 
ary of Grand Canyon National Park, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
JACKSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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S. 1300 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to include within the Grand Canyon 
National Park certain land on the west rim 
of Marble Canyon eastward to the thread of 
the Colorado River, and other lands adjacent 
to the existing south, north, and east bound- 
arles of the park, which possess outstanding 
scenic grandeur and unique natural and 
scientific values and which should be pre- 
served and interpreted for the benefit and 
inspiration of present and future genera- 
tions, the areas shown as “proposed addi- 
tions” on the drawing entitled “Proposed 
Additions to Grand Canyon National Park”, 
numbered LNPSW-1004-GC, and dated 
March 1967, are, subject to valid existing 
rights, hereby made a part of Grand Canyon 
National Park: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Interior may, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Agriculture where national 
forest lands are involved, revise the boundary 
of the park along and adjacent to the west 
rim of Marble Canyon to include sites which 
the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary 
or desirable to provide overlooks and related 
facilities above the canyon rim. Any such 
revision shall become effective upon publica- 
tion of notice in the Federal Register. The 
area shown on such drawing as a “proposed 
deletion” is hereby excluded from the park 
and made a part of the Kaibab National 
Forest. Such drawing shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the office of 
the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundary of the 
park as revised, the Secretary of the Interior 
may acquire land and interests in land by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or exchange. Any property or 
interests therein owned by the State of Ari- 
zona may be acquired only by donation. 
National forest land within the revised 
boundary of the park is hereby excluded from 
the national forest and transferred to the 
Secretary of the Interior for administration 
as part of the park. 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property within 
the revised boundary of the park, and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the 
grantor of such property any federally owned 
property under his jurisdiction in the State 
of Arizona which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal. The values of 
the properties so exchanged either shall be 
approximately equal, or if they are not ap- 
proximately equal the values shall be equal- 
ized by the payment of cash to the grantor 
or to the Secretary as the circumstances 
require. 


The letter presented by Mr. JACKSON 

is as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To revise the boundary of 
Grand Canyon National Park, and for other 
purposes.” 

We recommend that the draft bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The Grand Canyon, a 1-mile deep and 10- 
mile wide gorge cut by the action of the Colo- 
rado River over thousands of years, was es- 
tablished as a national park by the Act of 
February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1175; 16 U.S.C. 
221 et seq.). The park, which contains some 
673,575 acres, preserves the most spectacular 
record in the world of the earth’s history. 
Within the park are varied rock layers that 
represent most of geologic time as we know 
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it. The Grand Canyon National Park at- 
tracts more than 1,770,000 visitors per year. 

Upon the basis of a recent study of the 
park boundaries, we recommend the addi- 
tion to the park of certain spectacular areas 
on the northern and western boundaries, en- 
compassing additional portions of the Colo- 
rado River Gorge, and we also recommend 
certain minor boundary adjustments. The 
enclosed bill will revise the park boundaries 
at three major areas: 

1. Kanab Creek addition—adds to the park 
some 38,500 acres containing the north side 
of the Grand Canyon itself and the lower 
seven miles of the spectacular Kanab Creek 
Canyon, of which 37,330 acres are admin- 
istered by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, and 1,170 acres are public lands 
administered by this Department. In addi- 
tion, to straighten a portion of the north 
boundary of the park east of the Kanab 
Creek area, 400 acres of national forest land 
will be added to the park and 200 acres will 
be eliminated from it and added to the na- 
tional forest. 

2. South addition—adds to the southern 
boundary of the park 640 acres of national 
8 land needed to protect the South Rim 

rive. 

3. Marble Canyon addition—adds to the 
northwestern boundary of the park the west- 
ern side of the spectacular Marble Canyon 
Gorge and thereby includes within the park 
a continuation of the Colorado River Gorge. 
This addition, which includes 28,300 acres, 
will extend the park boundary up the Colo- 
rado River about 55 miles to the section line 
above Lee’s Ferry, and eastward across the 
gorge to the thread of the Colorado River 
where the boundary will adjoin the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Included in this addi- 
tion are 14,336 acres of national forest land, 
11,264 acres of public land administered by 
this Department, and 2,700 additional acres 
of public land administered by this Depart- 
ment which is withdrawn for the Glen 
Canyon reservoir project. 

The enclosed bill therefore will add to the 
park a total of 67,840 acres and eliminate 
200 acres from its existing boundaries. No 
increased costs are expected to result from 
these boundary revisions within the next five 


years. 

The bill authorizes further revisions of the 
park boundary along the western rim of 
Marble Canyon in order to provide overlooks 
and related facilities if later detailed plan- 
ning discloses a need for them. 

This proposed legislation has been dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
has his approval. í 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the presentation of this proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President, 

Sincerely yours, 
ART F. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TO AUTHORIZE ACQUISITION OF 
PROPERTY FOR AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the acquisition, 
transfer, conveyance, lease, and improve- 
ment of, and construction on, certain 
property in the District of Columbia for 
use as a headquarters site for the Orga- 
nization of American States, as sites for 
governments of foreign countries, and for 
other purposes. 

This legislation has been requested by 
the Secretary of State, and I am intro- 
ducing the proposed legislation in order 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 
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I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, together with the letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of State to the Vice 
President in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1301) to authorize the ac- 
quisition, transfer, conveyance, lease, 
and improvement of, and construction 
on, certain property in the District of 
Columbia for use as a headquarters site 
for the Organization of American States, 
as sites for governments of foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1301 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to facilitate the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions by the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, through the 
creation of a more propitious atmosphere for 
the establishment of foreign government 
and international organization offices and 
other facilities, the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, 
or otherwise, such lands and any buildings 
and improvements (including property 
owned by the District of Columbia) 
thereon within an area in the northwest 
section of the District of Columbia bounded 
by the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, L Street, New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, 21st Street, N Street, and 22d 
Street, as the Secretary of State shall deter- 
mine to be necessary to provide (1) a head- 
quarters building site for the Organization 
of American States, (2) sites for buildings 
and supporting facilities for international 
organizations, (3) sites for buildings and 
supporting facilities for governments of 
foreign countries, and to improve any such 
sites. 

Sec. 2(a). The Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to transfer or 
convey to the Organization of American 
States, without consideration, all right, title, 
and interest to a parcel of land not to ex- 
ceed 6 acres of the land acquired under 
section 1 of this Act or otherwise owned by 
the United States within the area described 
in section 1 of this Act subject to (1) such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
State shall prescribe, and (2) commitment 
by the Organization of American States to 
transfer or convey without consideration, all 
right, title, and interest of the Organization 
of American States in the buildings and other 
improvements on the property known as lot 
802 in square south of square 147 in the 
District of Columbia to the United States 
as soon as the land transferred or conveyed 
to the Organization of American States is 
developed for use as a headquarters. The 
deed to the Organization of American States 
shall provide that the property transferred 
or conveyed to it under the authority of this 
section shall be used as a headquarters site 
for the Organization of American States. 

Src. 2(b). The Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to transfer or 
convey to the Organization of American 
States, without consideration, all right, title, 
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and interest to the property known as lot 
800 in square south of square 173 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the buildings and other 
improvements on the property for use by 
the Organization of American States. 

Sec. 3. If so requested by the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and with funds 
provided in advance or to be provided as 
reimbursement from the Organization of 
American States, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services is hereby authorized to design, 
construct, furnish, and equip the head- 
quarters for the Organization of American 
States to be constructed on the property 
transferred or conveyed to the Organization 
of American States pursuant to section 2(a) 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to sell, lease, 
or otherwise transfer property acquired un- 
der section 1 of this Act and other property 
owned by the United States within the area 
described in section 1 of this Act to foreign 
Governments and international organiza- 
tions, including the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, upon such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of State, after consultation 
with the Administrator of General Services, 
shall prescribe. Every lease, contract of 
sale, deed, and other document of transfer 
shall provide (a) that the foreign govern- 
ment shall devote the property transferred 
to use for legation purposes, as defined un- 
der section la(c) of the Act of December 
24, 1942, as amended (District of Columbia 
Code, 1961 edition, 47-801(a)(c)), or (b) 
that the international organization shall de- 
vote the property transferred to its official 
uses, including supporting facilities. 

Sec. 4. (b) The Administrator of General 
Services is also authorized with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State to trans- 
fer title to or jurisdiction over any prop- 
erty or part thereof acquired pursuant to 
the first section of this Act to the District 
of Columbia for public purposes, including, 
but not limited to, streets. 

Sec. 4. (c) The Administrator of General 
Services will not acquire any property situ- 
ated within the area described in section 1 
of this Act and owned by the District of 
Columbia without the express consent of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. (d) No lands, buildings or other 
property shall be acquired unless (1) the 
Administrator of General Services deter- 
mines that there is a need therefor to pro- 
vide for an orderly and economical develop- 
ment of the above-described area; and (2) 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia have made for such property the same 
finding as is required in Sec. 3 of the Act ap- 
proved October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 1004; Pub- 
lic Law 88-629). 

Sec. 4. (e) Where lands are acquired on 
which there are buildings or other improve- 
ments, any Occupants of such property shall 
be allowed to remain in possession, subject 
to appropriate contractual arrangements, 
until the Administrator of General Services 
determines that the property is needed to 
meet the development schedule for the area. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Act of June 20, 1938 (52 
Stat. 802; District of Columbia Code, 1961 
edition, 5-413 to 5-428) shall not apply to 
buildings constructed on property trans- 
ferred or conveyed pursuant to this Act: 
Provided, That plans showing the location, 
height, bulk, number of stories, and size of, 
and the provisions for open space and off- 
street parking in and around, such buildings 
shall be approved by the National Capital 
Planning Commission and plans showing the 
height and appearance, color, and texture of 
the materials of exterior construction of such 
buildings shall be approved by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts prior to the construction 
thereof. 

Src. 5. (b) The District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency shall provide relo- 
cation assistance and relocation payments in 
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accordance with the provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, and as it may 
be amended, and any regulations promul- 
gated pursuant thereto to any families, in- 
dividuals, business concerns and nonprofit 
organizations which may be displaced from 
real property after the acquisition of such 
property by the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. Families, in- 
dividuals, busines concerns and nonprofit 
organizations occupying property deter- 
mined by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to be necessary for acquisition pursuant 
to Sec. 4(d) of this Act on the date of such 
determination shall also be eligible for relo- 
cation payments provided they do not move 
until after the date of the findings required 
in Sec. 40d) of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (c) The Administrator of General 
Services shall advance necessary funds to 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency for the costs of administering 
the relocation assistance program and for 
making the relocation payments authorized 
in section 5(b). 

Sec. 5. (d) Individuals and families dis- 
placed in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act shall be given the same preference 
with respect to vacancies occurring in hous- 
ing owned or operated within the District of 
Columbia by Federal or District of Colum- 
bia government agencies as is provided in 
section 8(b) of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 
5—707(a)). 

Sec. 5. (e) The street, alley and sidewalk 
closings, constructions, and reconstructions, 
and the rerouting, relocating, and rebuilding 
of (1) the public sewers and their appurte- 
nances, (2) the water mains, fire hydrants, 
and other parts of the public water supply 
and distribution system, and (3) the fire 
alarm system, which are occasioned in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act shall 
be without cost to the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. (f) The Administrator of General 
Services is authorized at the time he trans- 
fers or conveys property to the Organization 
of American States pursuant to section 2 
of this Act, or at the time he sells, leases, or 
otherwise transfers property acquired under 
section 1 of this Act or sells, leases, or other- 
wise transfers other property owned by the 
United States within the area described in 
section 1 of this Act, to incorporate, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, in 
the document making such transfer or con- 
veyance a covenant requiring the transferee 
or the grantee to conform to Federal Gov- 
ernment standards and codes governing 
building construction and equipment there- 
in, and requiring said transferee or grantee 
to conform to Federal Government standards 
and codes governing building construction 
and equipment therein, and requiring said 
transferee or grantee to maintain any build- 
ing constructed on said property in accord- 
ance with said Federal standards and codes. 

Sec. 5. (g) The Administrator of General 
Services is authorized, in coordination and 
cooperation with the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, to construct such roads, 
walks, sewers, water supply and distribution 
systems, parking facilities, plazas, and parks 
as are necessary to provide adequate service 
to and from the proposed highway system for 
the high-density embassy, business and resi- 
dential complex in the northwest portion of 
the central area of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That the cost of constructing the 
necessary roadways to provide such service 
shall be borne by the District of Columbia, 
subject to the provisions of title 28, United 
States Code, and regulations adopted pur- 
suant thereto. 

Sec. 6. The authority vested in the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire for public purposes, by purchase, con- 
demnation or otherwise, property within the 
area described in the first section of this Act 
may not be exercised without the approval of 
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the Administrator of General Services and 
the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State for 
transfer to the Administrator of General 
Services such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 


Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr, Vice PRESIDENT: In accordance 
with the President’s Special Message to Con- 
gress on the District of Columbia of February 
27, 1967 relating to the establishment of an 
international center in Washington, I am 
pleased to transmit herewith a draft of a 
proposed bill to authorize the acquisition, 
transfer and conveyance of properties neces- 
sary to create an international center area 
in the Northwest Section of the District of 
Columbia which would provide (1) a head- 
quarters site for the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, (2) sites for other international 
organizations, (3) sites for governments of 
foreign countries and (4) the construction, 
on a reimbursable or pre-funded basis, of a 
headquarters building for the O.A.S. 

This bill will be a tangible demonstration 
of the importance the United States Govern- 
ment gives to inter-American relations, a re- 
sponse to already urgent chancery site prob- 
lems and an accommodation of other evolv- 
ing space needs of foreign governments and 
international organizations. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES SITE 


Headquarters offices of the Organization of 
American States are at present located in five 
buildings in Washington, D.C. in extremely 
crowded conditions, and requiring an ex- 
penditure of almost $450,000 annually for 
rental of office space. 

Providing a satisfactory new headquarters 
site in Washington for the Organization as 
quickly as possible would be in keeping with 
the United States policy of firm support for 
the Organization of American States and its 
specialized organizations. It would continue 
in a significant manner the long and mutual- 
ly beneficial history of United States coopera- 
tion with the Organization of American 
States. 

The proposed legislation provides that the 
present administration building of the Orga- 
nization, located at 19th Street and Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., shall become the prop- 
erty of our Government when vacated by the 
Organization. The land on which that build- 
ing is erected is now the property of the 
United States. The General Services Admin- 
istration, in a letter dated May 14, 1965, ad- 
dressed to the Pan American Union, has ap- 
praised the fair market value of the building 
and improvements at $2,500,000. 

In addition to the purchase and convey- 
ance of a new site, the proposed bill would 
also convey to the Organization of American 
States, without consideration, title to the 
property on which the main building of the 
Pan American Union is situated at 17th and 
C Streets, N.W., together with all interest of 
the United States in the improvements 
thereon. Title to that property has been 
vested in the United States since May 6, 1907. 
It was paid for with funds appropriated 
June 30, 1906 in the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Act “for the purchase of land and the 
entire contribution of the United States to- 
wards the erection of a building to be used 
as government quarters in the City of Wash- 
ington by the International Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics.” However, it was deter- 
mined in April 1907 that the International 
Bureau of American Republics (the prede- 
cessor of the Pan American Union) as an un- 
inc ted association was incapable of 
taking and holding a legal or equitable title. 
The title deed therefore was drawn so as to 
vest a valid title to the United States of 
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America. No additional sums were-expended 
by the United States in connection with the 
construction of the headquarters building, 
the final cost of which, together with re- 
lated construction was $930,835, not including 
the purchase of the land. Since the Pan 
American Union is capable of taking and 
holding legal and equitable title, it is felt 
that this would be a suitable occasion on 
which to complete the intention of Congress 
at the time the money was appropriated. 
Provision is also made in the proposed 
bill to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to design, construct, furnish 
and equip the new headquarters for the 
Organization of American States with funds 
advanced by or reimbursed by the Organiza- 
tion, if the Organization should so request. 
This provision would enable the Organiza- 
tion to benefit from General Services Ad- 
ministration expertise should it so desire. 


CHANCERY AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


The passage in 1964 of legislation barring 
new chancery locations from all residential 
areas except high density zones has re- 
stricted new chancery operations to areas 
where adequate sites are difficult and costly 
to acquire. Recent investigations have 
identifled 20 foreign countries presently 
looking for new chancery locations and 7 
countries wishing to expand their present 
facilities. In virtually all cases these coun- 
tries have had their chancery problems for 
a number of years. 

In addition the United States’ position in 
world affairs and the increased complexity 
of foreign relations have resulted in a con- 
tinuing increase in personnel assigned to 
foreign missions and a growth in chancery 
and international organization space re- 
quirements. 

The proposed legislation would provide a 
means for accommodating these present and 
prospective requirements within a planning 
concept fitting to the overall design for the 
Nation’s Capital- The area acquired under 
authority of the bill could be sold, leased 
or otherwise transferred to foreign govern- 
ments and international organizations upon 
terms and conditions set by the Secretary 
of State after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

Provision is also made for the National 
Capital Planning Commission to give prior 
approval to plans showing the location, 
height, bulk, number of stories, and size of 
buildings to be constructed on property 
transferred to the Organization of American 
States, other international organizations and 
foreign governments pursuant to the pro- 
posed legislation, as well as to provisions 
for open space and off-street parking. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is to approve 
plans showing height and appearance, color 
and texture of the materials of exterior con- 
struction of buildings to be constructed. 

Relocation costs are provided for in ac- 
cordance with the Housing Act of 1949. 

It is hoped that the Congress will be able 
to take action on this request during the 
current session. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the enactment of this proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the President’s pro- 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


ECONOMICAL PROVISION OF DRUGS 
TO CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last year I offered a bill to require 
that drugs used in the medicare and 
welfare programs be provided on the 
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basis of nonproprietary names rather 
than by trade names. That bill, S. 3614, 
cosponsored by Senators NELSON and 
Morse, was intended to dramatize the 
problem of unnecessary and wasteful ex- 
penditure of tax dollars in the purchase 
of prescribed drugs—a problem which 
has also been called to the attention of 
Congress on several occasions by our 
“watchdog,” the General Accounting Of- 
fice. The legislation I offer today is de- 
signed to help solve that problem, and is 
markedly different from S. 3614. 

The provisions of my bill provide the 
means for assuring that drugs provided 
under medicare and welfare are of proper 
quality—and that Federal payments for 
those drugs are made on the most eco- 
nomical basis consistent with quality. 
Those drugs now cost some $300 million a 
year. The figure will, of course, grow 
larger as the programs continue their 
rapid expansion. 

In preparing this bill it was necessary 
to develop a mechanism to assure that 
only drugs of proper quality—trade name 
or nonproprietary—would be paid for in 
the public programs. Second, it was 
necessary to develop a means of assuring 
that once quality was established, the 
Government would pay for those drugs 
on the most economical basis, with em- 
phasis on nonproprietary drug products. 
I believe both of these problems are ef- 
fectively dealt with in my bill, including 
the currently popular bugaboo of “clin- 
ical equivalence” of drugs versus “ge- 
neric equivalence.” 

To resolve these problems, the bill 
calls for the creation of a Formulary of 
the United States which is to be pre- 
pared by a committee of distinguished 
experts; expanded inspection and test- 
ing of drug products; a system of regis- 
tration to weed out drug products of in- 
ferior quality; and a means for estab- 
lishing a sensible price range for Federal 
reimbursement of the drugs furnished 
under the medicare and welfare pro- 
grams. 

This bill, if enacted, would enable the 
entire public to enjoy improved pharma- 
ceutical services at generally lower cost. 
It would reimburse the pharmacist fairly 
for his professional services and costs, 
and he would have far greater independ- 
ence and bargaining power with respect 
to the drug manufacturers. 

The professional fee which would be 
added to the actual cost of a drug will 
be adequate enough to cover all proper 
costs of a pharmacy’s operation plus a 
fair profit. The pharmacist will not 
have his net income reduced under this 
bill and the means for legitimate in- 
creases are provided for—particularly in 
those cases where below-average pay- 
ments are now being made under wel- 
fare programs. a 

The bill is the product of many 
months of effort and consultation with 
persons and organizations—public and 
private—knowledgeable and expert in 
the areas of pharmaceutical quality and 
reimbursement. It represents a solid 
opportunity for the Congress to apply 
commonsense and bring about a good 
measure of economy in the medicare 
and welfare plans, as well as to improve 
the quality of the drugs used in those 
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programs. Moreover, this legislation 
would lead to lower drug prices and im- 
proved drug quality for all Americans. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1303) to assure the orderly, 
efficient, proper, and economical provi- 
sion of drugs to individuals entitled 
thereto under certain programs estab- 
lished by or pursuant to the Social Se- 
curity Act, introduced by Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Quality and Cost Con- 
tro] Standards for Drugs Act”. 


QUALITY AND COST CONTROL STANDARDS FOR 
DRUGS 


Src. 2. The Social Security Act is amended 
by adding after title XIX thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“TITLE XX—QUALITY AND COST CON- 
TROL STANDARDS FOR DRUGS 
“FORMULARY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 2001. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished, within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a Formulary Com- 
mittee which shall consist of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, the 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (who shall be Chairman of the 
Formulary Committee), the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Com- 
missioner of Narcotics, all of whom shall 
serve ex officio, and of 5 individuals (not 
otherwise in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) who are of recognized professional 
standing in the fields of medicine and phar- 
macy, to be appointed by the Secretary with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

“(2) Each appointed member of the Formu- 
lary Committee shall hold office for a term 
of 5 years, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and except that the 
terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as designated by the Sec- 
retary at the time of appointment, one at the 
end of the first year, one at the end of the 
second year, one at the end of the third year, 
one at the end of the fourth year, and one 
at the end of the fifth year, after the date 
of appointment. A member shall not be 
eligible to serve continuously for more than 
two terms. 

“(b) Members of the Formulary Commit- 
tee, while attending meetings or conferences 
thereof or otherwise serving on business of 
the Committee, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secre- 
tary, but not exceeding $100 per day, in- 
cluding traveltime, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Goy- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“(c)(1) The Formulary Committee is au- 

to engage such technical assistance 
as may be required to carry out its functions, 
and the Secretary shall, in addition, make 
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available to the Formulary Committee such 
secretarial, clerical, and other assistance as 
the Formulary Committee may require to 
carry out its functions. 

“(2) The shall furnish to the 
Formulary Committee such office space, ma- 
terials, and equipment as may be necessary 
for the Formulary Committee to carry out 
its functions. 

“FORMULARY OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Src. 2002. (a) (1) The Formulary Com- 
mittee shall compile, publish, and dissemi- 
nate among physicians, dentists, phar- 
macists, hospitals and other health-case in- 
stitutions, interested public and private 
agencies, and appropriate individuals, a For- 
mulary of the United States (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the ‘Formulary’). 

“(2) The publication in which the Formu- 
lary is compiled shall include, in a separate 
and distinct part thereof, a listing (either 
individually or by a class or type) of the 
drugs, biologicals, and drug products which 
the Formulary Committee has determined to 
exclude from the Formulary. 

“(3) The Formulary Committee shall 
periodically revise the Formulary and the 
listing of drugs, biologicals and drug products 
referred to in paragraph (2) so as to main- 
tain currency in the contents thereof. 

“(b) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2), the Formulary shall consist of 
drugs and biologicals which are included (or 
approved for inclusion) in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, the National Formulary, or 
the United States Homeopathic Pharmaco- 
poela, or in New Drugs or Accepted Dental 
Remedies (except for any drugs and bio- 
logicals unfavorably evaluated therein). 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 

ph (1)— 

“(A) there shall not be included in the 
Formulary (1) any drugs or biologicals which 
the Formulary Committee determines to be 
unnecessary or therapeutically duplicative 
for purposes of diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease in man, 
or (2) any drug product which the Formu- 
lary Committee determines to be of unac- 
ceptable quality. 

“(B) there shall (in addition to the drugs 
and biologicals referred to in paragraph (1) ) 
be included in the Formulary drugs and 
biologicals and combinations thereof which 
the Formulary Committee determines to be 
necessary or proper for such purposes, and 

“(C) the Formulary Committee may in- 
clude in the Formulary (by alphabetic or 
other suitable classification) drug or com- 
bination drug products by trade name (1) 
if such products have distinct demonstrated 
therapeutic characteristics not otherwise 
available, (2) if such products are available 
at a lower cost than like products available 
by established name, or (3) if such products, 
generally available and primarily sold under 
trade name, are the only such products of a 
quality acceptable to the Formulary Com- 
mittee. 

“(c) Drugs and biologicals listed in the 
Formulary shall be listed by their estab- 
lished name (as defined in section 502(e) (2) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act). 

“(d) In considering whether (under the 
authority contained in subsection (b) (2)) 
a particular drug or biological shall be in- 
cluded in the Formulary, the Form 

Committee is authorized to obtain (upon 
request therefor) any record pertaining to 
the characteristics of such drug or biological 
which is available to any other department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Government, If any such record (or any 
information contained therein) is of a con- 
fidential nature, the Formulary Committee 
shall -exercise utmost, care in g the 


confidentiality of such record or information 
and shall limit its usage thereof to the 
proper exercise of such authority. 
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“(e)(1) The Formulary Committee shall 
have authority to cause to be made such 
tests, and shall establish such procedures, as 
may be necessary to determine the propriety 
of the inclusion or exclusion, in the Formu- 
lary, of any drug or drug product, The 
Formulary Committee may enter into agree- 
ments with public or private agencies or 
organizations which the Formulary Commit- 
tee finds qualified to conduct such tests 
under which such agencies or organizations 
will make all or any of such tests for and 
on behalf of the Formulary Committee. 

“(2) The Formulary Committee, prior to 

a final determination to exclude 
from the Formulary any particular drug 
product, shall afford a reasonable opportu- 
nity for a hearing on the matter to any per- 
son engaged in manufacturing, preparing, 
propagating, compounding, or processing 
such product. Any such person adversely af- 
fected by such a determination may appeal 
such determination in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(3) Any person engaged in the manufac- 
ture, preparation, propagation, compound- 
ing, or processing by trade name of any com- 
bination drug product which such person be- 
Heves to possess the requisites to entitle such 
product to be included in the Formulary 
pursuant to subsection (b) (2) (C), may, after 
denial by the Formulary Committee of a re- 
quest by such person that such product be 
included in the Formulary, upon request 
therefor, be afforded a hearing on the mat- 
ter by the Formulary Committee. The de- 
termination of the Formulary Committee, 
after any such hearing, may be appealed by 
such person in accordance with the provi- 
sions of chapter 7 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“QUALIFIED DRUG 


“Sec. 2003. As used in this title, the term 
‘qualified drug’ means— 

(a) a drug or biological which (A) is 
listed in the Formulary, or (B) is furnished 
to a patient by a hospital which (i) ts accred- 
ited by the Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals, or the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, and (ii) utilizes a formu- 
lary system established by a pharmacy and 
therapeutics committee (or equivalent com- 
mittee) in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by such Commission or Association, 
and 

“(b) is prescribed or furnished in such 
quantities and under such conditions as ure 
necessary to meet requirements established 
by the Formulary Committee under regula- 
tions designed to assure the orderly, effi- 
cient, and proper usage of drugs and biolog- 
icals, and 

(e) the label on the package or container 
of which bears the registration number (as- 
signed under section 510 (e) (1) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act) of the 
person or establishment which manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagated, compounded, or 
processed such drug as required by section 
510 (e) (2) and (3) of such Act (but with- 
out regard to the reference in such section 
510 (e) (2) to section 512 of such Act). 


“REASONABLE COST 


“Sec. 2004. (a) (1) The Secretary shall es- 
tablish (and periodically revise so as to keep 
current) a guide showing the reasonable 
cost range of each qualified drug (other 
than drugs which are qualified drugs solely 
by reason of the provisions of section 2003 
(a) (B)). 

“(2)(A) The reasonable cost range of any 
particular drug shall not exceed the amount 
or amounts at which such drug is generally 
and primarily available for sale by its estab- 
lished name, or if lower, by trade name; 
except that in any case in which a drug is 
so available and so sold by more than one 
supplier, the Secretary shall exclude, in de- 
termining the cost range for such drug, 
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amounts (at which such drug is so available 
and so sold) which vary excessively from the 
amounts at which such drug is so available 
and so sold by other suppliers thereof. If 
a particular drug (i) is available from more 
than one supplier, (ii) is available both by 
established name and by trade name, and 
(iii) such drug, as available by trade name, 
possesses distinct therapeutic advantages (as 
determined by the Formulary Committee) 
from such drug as available by established 
name, then the reasonable cost of such drug, 
as available by trade name, shall be the 
price at which it is generally so available. 

„B) The Secretary shall, in establishing 
the reasonable cost range for any drug, estab- 
lish such a range for each class or type of 
dispenser of such drug if the sources from 
which such drug are available charge dif- 
ferent prices therefor to such different classes 
or types of dispensers, 

“(3) In considering (for purposes of estab- 
lishing a reasonable cost range for any drug) 
the various sources from which and the vary- 
ing prices at which such drug is generally 
available, there shall not be taken into ac- 
count the price of any drug which does not 
meet the conditions set forth in section 
2003 (c). 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection; the 
price at which a particular drug is generally 
available means the price at which such drug 
is generally available to each class or type 
of dispensers of such drug. If a dispenser 
of any drug is the dispenser which sells the 
same to the ultimate consumer thereof (or 
to another on such consumer's behalf) such 
price shall mean the actual or accounting 
basis cost of such drug to such dispenser 
plus a reasonable professional fee (which 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
costs of overhead and costs of providing pro- 
fessional services in connection with the dis- 
pensing thereof) for dispensing such drug. 

“(5) (A) Except as is provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with organizations and agencies 
concerned, establish criteria for determining 
the amount of the reasonable professional 
fee for or in connection with the dispensing 
of any drug. 

“(B) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with any State which has a public 
agency charged with the duty of establishing 
reasonable professional fees for the dispens- 
ing of drugs in such State under which 
agreement such agency will (for purposes of 
this title) determine, in accordance with 
such criteria, reasonable professional fees for 
or in connection with the dispensing of drugs 
in such State, if such agency consults with 
appropriate organizations representing dis- 
pensers of prescribed drugs and other per- 
sons concerned with such professional fees 
1 the State, prior to establishing such 

ees. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that, in a particular State or other geographic 
area, the price at which a particular drug is 
generally available varies substantially from 
the price at which such drug is generally 
available in other areas, he shall make appro- 
priate adjustments in the reasonable cost 
range for such drug with respect to such 
area.” 


LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL FINANCIAL LIABILITY 
WITH RESPECT TO DRUGS 
Sec. 3. (a) Section 3-of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 
do) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts ex- 
pended as old-age assistance or as medical 
assistance for the aged by a State under its 
State plan approved under this title, there 
shall not be counted, with ct to the 
cost incurred by the State in providing (di- 
rectly or indirectly) to any recipient of such 
assistance any drug under such plan— 
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(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as deter- 
mined under section 2004) of such drug, or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003) .“ 

(b) Section 403 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„d) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts ex- 
pended as aid to families with dependent 
children by a State under its State plan ap- 
proved under this title, there shall not be 
counted, with respect to the cost incurred by 
the State in providing (directly or indirect- 
ly) to any recipient of such assistance any 
drug under such plan— 

“(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as de- 
termined under section 2004) of such drug, 
or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003) .“ 

(c) Section 1003 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts ex- 
pended as aid to the blind by a State under 
its State plan approved under this title, 
there shall not be counted, with respect to 
the cost incurred by the State in providing 
(directly or indirectly) to any recipient of 
such aid any drug under such plan— 

“(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as deter- 
mined under section 2004) of such drug, or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003).” 

(d) Section 1403 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

d) Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts 
expended as aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled by a State under its State 
plan approved under this title, there shall 
not be counted, with respect to the cost 
incurred by the State in providing (directly 
or indirectly) to any recipient of such aid 
any drug under such plan— 

“(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as deter- 
mined under section 2004) of such drug, or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003).” 

(e) Section 1603 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts 
expended as aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
abled by a State under its State plan ap- 
proved under this title, there shall not be 
counted, with respect to the cost incurred 
by the State in providing (directly or indi- 
rectly) to any recipient or such aid any drug 
under such plan— 

(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as deter- 
mined under section 2004) of such drug, or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003).” 

(f) Section 1861(v) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, if any services 
provided under this Act include the fur- 
nishing of any drug to an individual, there 
shall not be counted in determining the cost 
of such services— 
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“(A) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as deter- 
mined under section 2004) of such drug, or 

“(B) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as deter- 
mined under section 2003).” 

(g) Section 1903 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, in determining (for 
purposes of subsection (a)) the amounts ex- 
pended as medical assistance by a State un- 
der its State plan approved under this title, 
there shall not be counted, with respect to 
the cost incurred by the State in providing 
(directly or indirectly) to any recipient of 
such assistance any drug under such plan— 

“(1) so much of the cost of such drug as 
exceeds the reasonable cost range (as de- 
termined under section 2004) of such drug, 
or 

“(2) any part of the cost of such drug if 
such drug is not a qualified drug (as de- 
termined under section 2003) .” 


REGISTRATION OF DRUG PRODUCERS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 510(e) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e)(1) The Secretary shall assign a reg- 
istration number to any person or any estab- 
lishment registered in accordance with this 
section. 

“(2) Except as is otherwise provided in 
section 512— 

“(A) each person or establishment so reg- 
istered. shall cause the registration number 
assigned. to such person or establishment 
pursuant to paragraph and the name of such 
person or establishment (1) to be placed on 
the label of each package or container con- 
taining any drug for human use manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagated, compounded, or 
processed by such person or establishment, 
and 

“(B) if such person or establishment is 
the final packager of such drug, such person 
or establishment shall also cause to be placed 
on the label of each package contain- 
ing such drug the name and registration 
number (assigned pursuant .to paragraph 
(1)) of each other person or establishment 
who manufactured, prepared, propagated, 
compounded, or processed such drug or any 
component thereof. 

“(3) The Secretary may by regulations 
provide for the exemption from any or all 
of the requirements of paragraph (2) (B) 
in cases where he is. satisfied that such 
exemption will not defeat the purposes for 
which such requirements were imposed and 
compliance therewith would be unduly bur- 
densome to the persons upon whom such 
requirements are imposed by such para- 
graph; except that no such exemption shall 
be extended to the manufacturer of the final 
dosage form of any such drug. 

(b) Such Act is further amended by add- 
ing after section 511 thereof the following: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST PLACING OF REGISTRATION 
NUMBER ON DRUG PACKAGE 

“Sec. 512. (a) No person or establishment 
registered as a producer of drugs under sec- 
tion 510 shall cause or permit the registra- 
tion number assigned to such person or 
establishment under such section to be 
placed on the label of any package contain- 
ing any drug manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed by 
such person or establishment for human use 
during any period with respect to which 
such drug is deemed to be adulterated with- 
in the meaning of section 501(a)(1)(B) or 
misbranded within the meaning of section 
502(j). 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a), a 
‘period with respect to which a drug is 
deemed to be adulterated within the meaning 
of section 501(a) (1) (B) or misbranded with- 
in the meaning of section 502(j)’ means a 
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period beginning with the earliest date that 
such drug is determined by the Secretary to 
be so adulterated and ending with the date 
that the Secretary is first satisfied that the 
conditions or practices giving rise to such 
drug being so adulterated or misbranded no 
longer obtains. 

“(c) The Secretary shall cause such in- 
spections to be made of the establishments 
of persons and establishments registered as 
producers of drugs under section 510, and in 
conjunction with the Formulary Commit- 
tee (established by title XX of the Social Se- 
curity Act) employ such other tests and pro- 
cedures, as may be necessary to determine, 
on a current basis, whether any drug manu- 
factured, prepared, propagated, compounded, 
or processed thereon for human use is 
deemed to be adulterated within the mean- 
ing of section 501(a)(1)(B) or misbranded 
within the meaning of section 502(j). In 
conducting such inspections (or any investi- 
gation or other proceeding related thereto) 
the Secretary may exercise any authority 
conferred upon him under this Act with 
respect to inspections and other procedures 
for the enforcement of section 510. 

“(d) Any person being engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of any drug, may, 
if such person is directly adversely affected 
by a determination by the Secretary under 
this section that a period (referred to in 
subsections (a) and (b)) has begun with 
respect to such drug may, upon request 
therefor to the Secretary, be given reason- 
able opportunity to present evidence and 
arguments in his behalf at a hearing on 
the matter. When, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, the public interest will not be 
jeopardized thereby, he may delay the ef- 
fective date of such a determination until 
after any such so adversely affected person 
has had a reasonable opportunity to appear 
and present evidence and arguments on his 
behalf.” 

(c) Section 301 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(r) the placing, causing or permitting to 
be placed on the label of any package con- 
taining any drug the registration number as- 
signed to the producer thereof pursuant to 
section 510 if such drug is manufactured, 
prepared, propagated, compounded, or pro- 
cessed during a period with respect to which 
such drug is deemed to be adulterated within 
the meaning of section 501 (a) (1) (B) or mis- 
branded within the meaning of section 
502(j) for purposes of section 512. 

"(s) The labeling of any package or con- 
tainer containing any drug in such manner 
as to indicate or imply that such drug com- 
plies with the provisions of section 510(e) 
(2) (without regard to the reference in 510 
(e) (2) when in fact such drug does not so 
comply with such provisions) .“ 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE AMONG COMMUNITY 
PHARMACISTS 


Sec. 5. Section 1902(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“and” at the end of paragraph (21) thereof, 
(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (22) thereof and inserting in 
leu of such period a semicolon followed by 
the word “and”, and (3) by adding after 
such paragraph (22) the following new para- 
graph: s 

“(23) provide that any individual eligible 
to be supplied with prescribed drugs under 
the State plan shall not be precluded from 
obtaining such drugs from any community 
pharmacist if such drugs are supplied by 
such pharmacist in accordance with such 
reasonable cost and service requirements as 
may be established for the orderly admin- 
istration of the State plan.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 6, The amendments made by sections 
3 and 5 of this Act shall take effect on July 
1, 1969. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE TO 
MAKE A STUDY OF PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, about 
10 days ago, in connection with the re- 
organization bill, I offered to that bill an 
amendment which would have provided 
for a joint congressional committee to 
make a continuing study of the pro- 
grams and operations of the Federal 
Government relating to science and 
technology, and later withdrew that 
amendment, announcing that on this 
date I would introduce a bill to the same 
effect. 

Therefore, I send to the desk, for 
appropriate reference, a bill offered by 
myself and my colleagues, Mr. Dom- 
nick, Mr. Ford, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
Mr. MrcaLr, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSoN, Mr. 
Proury, and Mr. Scorr, to establish a 
joint congressional committee to make a 
continuing study of the programs and 
operations of the Federal Government 
relating to science and technology, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1305) to establish a joint 
congressional committee to make a con- 
tinuing study of the programs and opera- 
tions of the Federal Government relating 
to science and technology, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. ALLOTT (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in that 
connection, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Politics of Science,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
Thursday, March 9, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE POLITICS OF SCIENCE 


No matter how rapidly the Government 
runs, there will be those who say it isn't 
going fast or far enough. Certainly that's 
true of the Federal involvement in science. 

The 1968 budget discloses that the Gov- 
ernment will spend $17.1 billion on a widen- 
ing assortment of research and development 
projects in the year beginning July 1. That's 
$600 million more than in the current year 
and nearly five times the figure for a decade 


Any effort that has expanded so swiftly 
and massively is bound to have developed 
flaws. Several of the problems are touched 
on in “Technology, Economic Growth and 
Public Policy,” a scholarly volume produced 
as a joint project by the Rand Corporation 
and the Brookings Institution, and written 
by economists Richard R. Nelson, Merton J. 
Peck and Edward D. Kalachek. 

The authors’ main concern, however, is not 
overhaul of the existing effort but still more 
expansion. Specifically, they would like to 
see a good deal more Government-financed 
research in nondefense areas, on projects 
that will add to the nation’s store of indus- 
trial technology and further spur economic 
growth. Naturally, there would be a new 
Federal agency: A National Institute of 
Technology “‘to sponsor research and experi- 
mental work in the middle ground between 
academic science and product development.” 

In the authors’ opinion, the need for this 
sort of thing arises because private initiative 
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does not support industrial research to the 
extent that is “socially optimal.” Private 
individuals and firms base their activities on 
expected profitability while Government of 
course does not have to be concerned with 
profits. 

For our part, we question whether the 
nation’s store of technology is actually so 
hopelessly inadequate that there must be a 
massive Federal effort to supplement it, 
Certainly our technical knowledge can ad- 
vance quite a distance beyond where it is 
now, and it is indeed constantly moving 
ahead. U.S. technology is, in fact, so ad- 
vanced as to be the envy of most of the 
world. 

True, there are areas where, for one reason 
or another, private initiative probably is in- 
sufficient; perhaps the supersonic transport 
is a case in point. In any event, a successful 
SST surely will come much sooner with 
Federal help than without it. 

In the Rand-Brookings study, though, the 
authors quite properly urge that any Federal 
industrial research should proceed slowly 
and cautiously, and that any project should 
be quickly killed if experiments indicate it 
is unlikely to pan out. And the SST pro- 
gram shows just how difficult it is to proceed 
in such fashion once politics gets involved. 

For one thing, the Washington unit im- 
mediately concerned, in this case the Federal 
Aviation Agency, develops a vested interest 
not merely in pushing the project through 
but in pushing it as rapidly as possible, The 
SST is advertised as vital to U.S. prestige and 
the balance of payments, and presumably 
critical studies of the plane are suppressed. 

In any Federal research program, moreover, 
Congress becomes interested in a good many 
things other than science. Government 
money is flowing into lawmakers’ districts 
and to their constituents. A cut-off of 
funds, for even the soundest of reasons, is 
often fought for fear of political conse- 
quences. 

At the moment the Government supports 
two-thirds of the nation’s research and de- 
velopment, finances 75% of all the research 
under way in universities. Unquestionably 
private research is delayed or blocked in 
some cases not merely by lack of funds or 
initiative but because of a shortage of people 
available for something other than Federal 
work. 

As the Federal programs multiply, so do 
the problems. Nearly four score Federal 
agencies now are involved in research in one 
Way or another, sometimes even in duplicate 
projects, with who knows how much waste. 
As the Rand-Brookings study puts it, Gov- 
ernment policies and programs have grown 
like Topsy. . . The policy making and 
coordinating machinery is tangled and in- 
volved.” 

Improved technology is vital to the nation, 
and Federal help sometimes is either de- 
sirable or unavoidable. But history indi- 
cates that the Government’s efforts usually 
should come, not as a matter of bureaucratic 
routine, but rather as a last resort. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend Senator ALLoTT for introducing 
this very worthwhile measure which will 
help to organize in a better fashion the 
Nation’s utilization of science and tech- 
nology for the national welfare. During 
the late spring of 1965, I conducted hear- 
ings on “The Impact of Federal Research 
and Development Policies Upon Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower.” The 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare dis- 
covered that roughly $16 billion is being 
spent on Federal research and develop- 
ment. This has an immense impact 
upon scientific and technical manpower 
and employment problems of the Nation. 

However, this represents only 70 per- 
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cent of the total being spent in the en- 
tire country. Research and development 
is now a $21 billion business. 

The committee, after conclusion of its 
hearings, made several recommendations 
which lend endorsement to the Senator’s 
idea. The recommendations included 
establishing: 

First. A national policy for distribu- 
tion of research and development funds; 

Second. A 10-year plan to redistribute 
Federal research and development 
funds; 

Third. Broader distribution to educa- 
tional institutions and to small business; 

Fourth. A review of small business 
procedures to insure that small business 
is not neglected in the complicated com- 
petition for research and development 
contracts; 

Fifth. Regional information centers; 

Sixth. Fostering “critical assemblies” 
of scientific and technological competen- 
cies; 

Seventh. A national search for re- 
search and development competence and 
talent; 

Eighth. Sharing the costs of proposal 
preparation; 

Ninth. Application of scientific man- 
power to national problems; 

Tenth. A national commission in the 
impact of Federal research and develop- 
ment programs; 

Eleventh. A White House Conference 
on the impact of Federal research and 
development policies. 

I again wish to encourage the Senator 
in his pursuit to establish a Committee 
on Science and Technology. The need 
for this has been adequately demon- 
strated. 


STATEMENT ON FILING 1967 AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF MIGRATORY 
LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the filing of the annual report by the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 188, 89th 
Congress, together with individual views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy] be added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 1263) for the 
incorporation of the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr, Macnuson], at its next 
printing, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 913) to amend part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for the recording of trust agree- 
ments and other evidences of equipment 
indebtedness of water carriers, and for 
other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] be 
added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 47) 
for the establishment of a commission 
to study and appraise the organization 
and operation of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at their next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the following measures: 


S.538. A bill to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; 

S. 612. A bill to regulate imports of milk 
and dairy products, and for other purposes; 

S. 679. A bill to encourage individuals to 
pursue the career of nursing by financially 
assisting public and nonprofit hospitals and 
certain other health facilities in meeting the 
costs of paying a fair and reasonable wage to 
nursing personnel employed by them; 

S. 681. A bill to promote the replacement 
and expansion of the United States nonsub- 
sidized merchant and fishing fleets; 

S. 682. A bill to provide for the control and 
prevention of erosion and sediment damage 
on rivers and streams, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 784. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to encourage the construc- 
tion of facilities to control water and air 
pollution by allowing a tax credit for ex- 
penditures incurred in constructing such fa- 
cilities and by permitting the deduction, or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, of 
such expenditures; 

S. 735. A bill to provide for periodic review 
of Federal programs of grant-in-aid assist- 
ance to the States; 

S. 810. A bill to provide for a White House 
Conference on Indian Affairs; 

S. 835. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain expenses 
incurred in providing higher education; 

S. 876. A bill relating to Federal support of 
education of Indian students in sectarian in- 
stitutions of higher education; 

S. 911. A bill to prohibit certain interstate 
land sales in violation of State law; 

S. 913. A bill to amend part III of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes; 

S. 945. A bill to abolish the office of U.S. 
commissioner, to establish in place thereof 
within the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment the office of U.S. magistrate, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 950. A bill to amend: the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to encourage the abate- 
ment of water and air pollution by per- 
mitting the amortization for income tax 
purposes of the cost of abatement works over 
a period of 36 months; 

S. 1035. A bill to protect the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the US. 
Government in the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their 
privacy; 

S. 1149. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended; and 
S.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution designating 


‘February of each year as “American History 


Month.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] be added 
as a cosponsor to S. 674, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the admissibility in evidence of con- 
fessions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it „ the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R. 286. An act to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of dicyandiamide pursuant to the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; 

H.R. 653. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on certain nonmalleable 
iron castings; 

H.R. 664. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that bagpipes and parts 
thereof shall be admitted free of duty; 

H.R. 1141. An act to permit duty-free 
treatment of limestone, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement, pur- 
suant to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962; 

H.R. 1282. An act to provide for the 
withdrawal of wine from bonded wine 
cellars without payment of tax, when 
rendered unfit for beverage use; 

H.R. 1326. An act to amend section 4181 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to the excise tax on shells and cartridges; 

H.R. 1566. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a four-octave carillon for the use. 
of the Northfield and Mount Hermon 
Schools, East Northfield, Mass.; 

H.R. 1886. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain articles for the use of 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.; 

H.R. 2155. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of Chinese gooseberries; 

H.R. 2470. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one rheogoniometer for the use of 
Tufts University, Boston, Mass.; 

H.R. 2767. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a farmer an 
amortized deduction from gross income for 
assessments for depreciable property levied 
by soil or water conservation or drainage 
districts; 

H.R. 3029. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one ship model for the use of the 
Lutheran Church of the Covenant, Maple 
Heights, Ohio; 

H.R. 3737. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a carillon for the use of the Univer- 
sity of California at Riverside; 

H.R. 4765. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of certain distributions pur- 
suant to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, as amended; 

H. R. 4880. An act to extend the time 
within which certain requests may be filed 
under the Tariff Schedules Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1965; 

H.R. 4890. An act to establish a working 
capital fund for the Department of the 
Treasury; 

H.R. 4934. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one mass spectrometer for the use 
of Indiana University; 

H.R. 4977. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a triaxial apparatus and rheogoni- 
ometer for the use of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide rules relat- 
ing to the deduction for personal exemp- 


tions for children of parents who are divorced 


or separated; 
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H.R. 6058. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for rounding 
the amount of State and local taxes for pur- 
poses of computing tax on cigars; and 

H.R. 6097, An act relating to the income 
‘tax treatment of certain casualty losses at- 
tributable to major disasters. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


H.R. 286. An act to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of dicyandiamide pursuant to the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962; 

H.R. 653. An act to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on certain nonmalleable iron 
castings; 

H.R. 664. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that bagpipes and parts 
thereof shall be admitted free of duty; 

H.R. 1141. An act to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of limestone, when imported to be 
used in the manufacture of cement, pur- 
suant to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962; 

H.R. 1282. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal of wine from bonded wine cellars with- 
out payment of tax, when rendered unfit for 
beverage use; 

H.R. 1326. An act to amend section 4181 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to the excise tax on shells and car- 
tridges; 

H.R. 1566. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a four octave carillion for the use 
of the Northfield and Mount Hermon Schools, 
East Northfield, Mass.; 

H.R. 1886. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain articles for the use of Prince- 
ton University, Prniceton, N.J.; 

H.R. 2155. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of Chinese gooseberries; 

H.R. 2470. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one rheogoniometer for the use of 
Tufts University, Boston, Mass.; 

H.R. 2767. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a farmer an 
amortized deduction from gross income for 
assessments for depreciable property levied 
by soil or water conservation or drainage dis- 
tricts; 

H.R. 3029. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one ship model for the use of the 
Lutheran Church of the Covenant, Maple 
Heights, Ohio; 

H.R.3737. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a carillon for the use of the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside; 

H.R. 4765. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of certain distributions pur- 
suant to the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, as amended; 

H. R. 4880. An act to extend the time 
within which certain requests may be filed 
under the Tariff Schedules. Technical 
Amendments Act of 1965; 

H.R. 4890. An act to establish a working 
capital fund for the Department of the 
Treasury; 

H.R. 4934. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one mass spectrometer for the use of 
Indiana University; 

H.R. 4977. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a triaxial apparatus and rheogoni- 
ometer for the use of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide rules rélat- 
ing to the deduction for personal exemp- 
tions for children of parents who are divorced 
or separated; Y 

H.R. 6058. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for rounding 
the amount of State and local taxes for pur- 
poses of computing tax on cigars; and 
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H.R. 6097. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of certain casualty losses at- 
tributable to major disasters. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION ON 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN— 
NO EXCUSE FOR SENATE'S 
FAILURE TO RATIFY—XXXIX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Human Rights Convention on the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
in December of 1952. 

It-was opened for signature on March 
of 1953, 14 years ago. As in the case 
of every Human Rights Convention, the 
Senate has failed to ratify the Conven- 
tion on Political Rights of Women. 
President Kennedy sent this convention 
to the Senate 4 full years ago. Result: 


no action by this body. 


Why? Certainly the 19th amend- 
ment to our Constitution clearly de- 


‘fines and protects the political rights 


of women in the United States. All that 
this convention establishes and guaran- 
tees are the rights of women: first, to 
vote; second, to be candidates for office; 
and, third, to hold office. 

There is no conflict with our Con- 
stitution and no conflict with our State 
laws. Yet the Senate has refused to 
ratify. 

The National Council of Women of 
the United States strongly supports 
Senate ratification. While recognizing 
that it is less than a half century since 
women in the United States have gained 
full political equality, the council has 
pointed out that its affiliate organiza- 
tions in 60 countries face a far different 
situation. The council urges Senate 
ratification so that women, the world 
over, may point proudly to the United 
States as they wage their own fight for 
political equality. 

Of the 60 affiliates of the International 
Council of Women, 18 are in nations less 
than 25 years old. How can the young 
governments of Burma, Cameroon, Ni- 
geria, Syria, and Gambia—to name a 
few—be expected to change centuries old 
traditions without encouragement and 
prodding? 

Any nation which denies full political 
equality to women denies itself the bene- 
fit of a full one-half of its human re- 
sources. It took the United States al- 
most a century and a half to recognize 
this fact. Let us help the younger coun- 
tries to a quicker awarness of this truth 
by ratifying the Human Rights Conven- 
tion on Political Rights of Women. 


APPOINTMENT OF ELLSWORTH 
BUNKER AS AMBASSADOR TO 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GORE, Mr. President, I com- 
mend the selection of Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker by President Johnson to be am- 
bassador to South Vietnam. Mr. 
Bunker is a man of eminent qualifica- 
tion for that delicate and difficult task, 
experienced, and possessed of integrity 
and ability and the necessary recogni- 
tion to go into this position as a rep- 
resentative of our country. I think it is 
a wise and a fortuitous choice. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY’S CENTEN- 
NIAL AND GEN. OLIVER OTIS 
HOWARD 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as How- 
ard University celebrates its centennial 
this year, it is appropriate to recall the 
life of the university’s principal founder 
and third president, Gen: Oliver Otis 
Howard, of Maine. 

The general would be proud indeed of 
the growth and achievements of the 
university. It has more than vindicated 
his convictions of a century ago. Itisa 
living tribute to his vision. 

General Howard was a national leader 
in an era of rapid change. The uni- 
versity is a leader in national and aca- 
demic affairs today, an era of unparal- 
leled change. 

General Howard’s career is remarkable 
in its variety and achievement. The 
university’s contribution is as remark- 
able in its variety as it is rich in 
distinction. 

General Howard worked to establish 
the university when he was commissioner 
of the Bureau of Freedmen, following 
the Civil War. 

As commissioner, General Howard be- 
lieved vocational and normal schools 
were essential for the former slaves. He 
also was convinced that there had to be 
opportunities for Negroes to study the 
higher disciplines, including law, medi- 
cine and theology. 

These were essential, he believed, to 
give inspiration to other Negroes and to 
convince white persons that freedmen 
were capable of college work. 

He found Federal funds to help sup- 
port such schools as Hampton Institute, 
Fisk University, Atlanta University, and 
Lincoln University. And he envisioned 
Howard University to be the crown for 
the program of educating the freedmen. 

It is significant to remember that the 
Andrew Johnson administration was not 
always sympathetic to General Howard's 
plans, and that his program frequently 
was criticized by the North as well as 
the South. 

General Howard was born in the farm- 
ing community of Leeds, Maine, about 20 
miles west of Augusta, the State’s capital. 
If such an environment would have an 
effect on a growing boy, he would prob- 
ably have a healthy body, a familiarity 
with hard work, and a respect for learn- 
ing and piety. Such a boy was Oliver 
Otis Howard. 

He attended Monmouth Academy and 
North Yarmouth Academy. In 1850, he 
was graduated from Bowdoin College 
near the top of his class, and 4 years 
uae from West Point, ranking fourth of 

6. 

During the Civil War, he rose from first 
lieutenant to major general in 2 years, 
a record at the time. He learned the 
humiliation of defeat at such famous 
battles as Fair Oaks, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Chancellorsville. He also 
lost an arm. But he learned from his 
mistakes, gaining his first partial mili- 
tary success at Gettysburg and then 
proving his leadership capacity as an 
officer in the Atlanta and Carolina cam- 
paigns. Always, he showed great cour- 
age in battle. 
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He once described his early experiences 
in the war this way: 

When a lad, a larger boy gave me a drub- 
bing, but I grew in size and strength till he 
could do it no longer. The war experience 
of some of us was like that. 


He never stopped growing. 

Throughout his life, General Howard 
was a deeply religious man. During and 
after the war, he was renowned for his 
concern and kindness for the defeated 
enemy and the Negroes. It was Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s personal wish that Gen- 
eral Howard administer the Freedman’s 
Bureau at the close of the war. 

When the appointment was made, Gen. 
William T. Sherman, the tough profes- 
sional soldier, wrote: 

I cannot imagine that matters, that may 
involve the future of four millions of souls, 
could be put in more charitable and con- 
scientious hands. 


Another contemporary described Gen- 
eral Howard as “the true friend of the 
downtrodden and oppressed of every 
color and nation of the earth.” 

General Howard’s career had many 
other facets. He took part in the pacifi- 
cation of the Apaches, and the pursuit of 
Chief Joseph in the epic campaign of 
1877. He commanded the Department 
of the Platte and later the Department 
of the East. He returned to West Point 
as its Superintendent in 1881-82. 

After he retired in 1894, he criss- 
crossed the country and traveled abroad 
lecturing on his experiences. He wrote 
voluminously for the periodicals of the 
day. And he helped found Lincoln Me- 
morial University near Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., to educate the poor mountain 
people of the area. 

While a student at Bowdoin, General 
Howard wrote his mother: 

Education is my first aim... . I seek not 
mere money, but a cultivated and enlight- 
ened mind, becoming and corresponding with 
the age which we live in. 


General Howard pursued this goal 
throughout his life, and he also worked 
to enable others, less fortunate than he, 
to do the same. 

Nowhere is the fruit of his work more 
evident than at Howard University. 
More than 50 percent of Negro doctors, 
nearly.as many Negro engineers and 
architects, and about 25 percent of Ne- 
gro lawyers in America have studied at 
Howard. 

Its alumni include Senator Epwarp W. 
Brooke, Solicitor General Thurgood 
Marshall, Ambassador to Luxembourg 
Patricia R. Harris, and many other prom- 
inent Americans in all fields. The facul- 
ty has included such leaders as Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, under secretary of the 
United Nations and Nobel Peace Prize 
laureate, and the late Dr. Charles R. 
Drew, world acclaimed authority on 
blood plasma. 

Howard graduates have been leaders 
in the work for racial progress. 

Abroad, more than 50 percent of the 
doctors in the West Indies are Howard 
alumni. In the newly independent na- 
tions of Africa, Howard graduates can 
be found at every echelon. In the Mid- 
dle East, India, and Iran especially, 
Howard men and women hold positions 
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of responsibility. One student in seven 
comes from a foreign country. 

Clearly, Howard University has justi- 
fied the confidence of its founder. 

The State of Maine can be proud of 
General Howard. He made a lasting im- 
pact on American culture. His charac- 
ter was molded by the State’s environ- 
ment, and the virtues of his character 
are still prized by Maine people. 


METHODS OF AMERICAN FISHING 


BOATS CRITICIZED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
recently received a very interesting let- 
ter and a newspaper clipping from a lady 
in California who criticizes the methods 
used by American fishing boats in the 
waters off the west coast of South 
America. 

It is alleged that U.S. fishing boats 
carry seines which catch everything 
within a circle 3,600 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The tuna are sorted out, and the 
rest of the fish, most of them dead by 
that time, are dumped back into the sea. 

If this is true, I do not blame Ecuador 
and Peru for being concerned about it. 
Indeed, I think North American conser- 
yationists should also be concerned. 

Of course, this particular issue is sep- 
arate from the question of a 3- or 12- or 
200-mile limit on territorial waters. As 
a political matter, the United States is 
not going to accept a 200-mile limit, but 
the kind of wasteful fishing which has 
been described certainly points up the 
need for a conservation treaty among the 
United States, Ecuador, Peru, and other 
interested countries which would pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and newspaper clip- 
ping to which I referred be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

VALLEY CENTER, CALIF., 
February 21, 1967. 

Mr. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Foreign Relations Committee, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Before we come to a shooting 
war with Ecuador over the fishing rights, I 
wanted to be sure you are aware of the cir- 
cumstances related in this article in one of 
our recent area newspapers. 

It sounds like the Fisherman's Protective 
Act was at least misguided and misdirected. 
There is no reason why such underwriting 
of the misdeeds of our citizens should be as- 
sumed by our government. 

If America is to remain great she will have 
to begin by being honest—and at the top 
level first, preferably. This is an unrealistic 
dream, probably, but some of us cannot help 
wishing and praying about it. 

Will appreciate your efforts to keep the rec- 
ord straight. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN V. W. Woop. 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) County Inde- 

pendent, Feb. 8, 1967] 

FORMER FISHERMAN Says: TUNA Boat OWN- 
ERS Fear Navy Escorts—Tars MIGHT Ex- 
POSE WANTON FisH KILLING 

(By Herbert W. Lockwood) 

Kiplingesque boomings in the halls of Con- 

gress to send gunboats to South American 
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waters to protect fishing boats are heard with 
high amusement by tuna fishermen, a former 
member of that fraternity said this week. 
It is the last thing in the world they want, 
he claimed, 

“This is the thing owners and captains 
fear most, They know Navy men would be 
so disgusted at the way huge purse seiners 
are cleaning out off-shore fishing grounds 
of Peru and Ecuador, that they would im- 
mediately make those methods public,” 
said “Capt. Nemo,” a name given him in this 
article to protect him and his family from 
reprisals. 

“I am sure the senator and the congress. 
men are protesting in good faith,” he said, 
“but no one will tell them the real truth. 
They have run into a wall of lies.” 

He said a large number of million-dollar 
vessels seines 600 fathoms in length 
are being built in West Coast shipyards. 

“And that means a circle 3,600 feet in 
circumference. Everything within this cir- 
cle,” he said, “is caught: tuna, all kinds of 
other fish, sharks, even small whales. It is 
heart-rending to hear the squeals of almost- 
human sounding porpoises as they struggle 
to get out of the meshes of the net. 

“Almost all of the creatures are smothered 
to death by the time they are dumped on 
deck,” Nemo said. 

“Then the tuna are sorted out, and the 
rest of the dead fish are dumped back into 
the sea,“ the former fisherman said, “Is 
it any wonder that Peruvian and Ecuadorian 
seamen are furious when they sail through 
miles of water covered with the bodies of 
dead fish? 

“Do you know what our fishermen call the 
big purse seiners?” Nemo asked. “They call 
them ‘vacuum cleaners,’ And when a vacu- 
um cleaner gets through with an area, 
there’s nothing left.” 

William Brayo, Ecuadorian consul in San 
Diego, substantially agreed with these state- 
ments. 

„Fish is the main natural resource of 
Ecuador,” he said Thursday. There is so 
much richness in our waters, and, if we do 
not defend our riches, they will be gone in 
a few years.” 

Bravo added that threats to support seiners 
with gunboats are driving more and more 
Latin-American countries into extending 
their territorial ocean limits to 200 miles. 

“I expect Argentina to make such a declara- 
tion any day,” he predicted. 

Bravo said that the declarations of Sen. 
Thomas Kuchel and local congressmen “are 
most offensive to Ecuadorians.” He added 
that he believes they do not know the whole 
truth about the matter. 

He said he hoped the matter could be set- 
tled at the diplomatic level, so that a danger- 
ous misunderstanding between the two na- 
tions can be avoided. 

“We must have mutual respect for one an- 
other's sovereignty,” he added. 

“Put yourself in their place,” Capt. Nemo 
said. “How would San Diegans like it if 
fleets of Russian purse seiners cleaned out 
everything that swims beyond the 12-mile 
limit, then dumped hundreds of tons of un- 
wanted dead fish in the water? Well, we're 
the Russians to the Ecuadorians and Peru- 
vians!”’ 

Both countries license American fishing 
vessels to fish in their waters, more an at- 
tempt to control methods of fishing than to 
make money, the former fisherman said. 

“But many captains won't buy licenses,” 
he said. “They are taking no chances. If 
they aren't caught, they're ahead the cost 
of the license. If they are caught, their fines 
will be repaid from funds authorized by the 
Fishermen’s Protective Act.” 

William Bravo said each boat must. have 
a “matricula,” which costs $200, then a regis- 
tration for which $12 a ton is charged. He 
added that the “Sea Pream,” recently taken 
into port by Ecuadorians, had a registration, 
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but it would not have been valid for 24 hours. 

Back to Nemo. 

“The captains and owners don't give a 
hoot about conservation,” he claimed. “By 
the time the tuna’s wiped out, they'll be re- 
tired with nice fat nest eggs. Of course, 
there are a few inefficient boats that are losing 
money, or just breaking even, but the big 
ones are coining it. 

“Last year, there were crew members who 
made more than $20,000. The average is 
about $10,000, I'd say.“ 

He said there is an international quota on 
yellowfin tuna, because that fish is being 
threatened with depletion. “When a boat 
has caught its limit of yellowfin for the year, 
it will dump all caught subsequently back 
into the water,” Nemo said. “Of course al- 
most all are dead by then,” he added. 

In closing, Nemo said he had no wish to 
hurt the tuna fishing industry, but simply 
wanted the public to know of the “‘conserva- 
tion-be-damned attitude of many boat 
owners.” 


HOW WE ENTERED WORLD WAR I 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Barbara Tuchman, who has written 
some of the finest books of our day— 
“The Proud Tower’ and “The Guns of 
August! —has just published an article 
on “How We Entered World War I.” 

This is an outstanding historical ac- 
count of that great conflict. The lessons 
she draws from it, which have relevance 
to our present tragic war, are extremely 
important. I strongly recommend this 
article to all Senators, and especially the 
last part of it. They should consider it 
most seriously, in view of the tragic con- 
flict in which we are now engaged in 
southeast Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How WE ENTERED WorLD War I—THE GUNS 
OF APRIL, 50 YEARS AGO 


(By Barbara W. Tuchman) 


On April 2, 1917, the United States as a new 
contender entered the tournament of world 
power from which we have not since, despite 
wishful attempts, been able to withdraw. Up 
to then, notwithstanding our hearty bellig- 
erence in the Spanish-American War we were 
not regarded as one of the Great Powers, 
either by them or, on the whole, by ourselyes. 
American participation in the Great War was 
the beginning of our majority in the world 
affairs. 

In the half century that has since elapsed, 
a fundamental shift of the international 
balance has taken place, with the sites of 
power spreading outward from Europe to the 
periphery. The governing seat vacated by 
the collapse of Britain has been taken—not 
without kicking and protesting against our 
fate—by this country. Risen from newcom- 
er to one of the world’s two dominant powers 
in 50 years, we are once again at war, no 
longer fresh and untrained but an old hand, 
skilled, practiced, massively equipped, sophis- 
ticated in method, yet infirm of purpose, and 
without a goal that anyone can define. Is 
this the destiny to which that first experi- 
ence has led us? How did the United States 
become involved and had she a choice? 
“God helping her,” said President Wilson on 
that April 2 50 years ago, “she can do no 
other.” Could we have done other? 

The Great War has never been for us so 
embedded a part of our national tradition as 
the Civil War or World War II. It is some- 
how less “ours.” The average person thinks 
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of it in terms of air aces who flew in open 
cockpits, a place called Château-Thierry, a 
song called “Over There,” a form of transport 
called “40 and 8” and a soldier in leggings 
who became President Truman—but what it 
means in our history he could not easily say. 
When this writer in 1955 proposed to a pro- 
spective publisher a book on the Zimmer- 
mann telegram, a major factor in precipi- 
tating America’s involvement, the advice re- 
ceived was to abandon the idea because it was 
the “wrong war“; the public was interested 
only in the Civil and the Second. This was 
in fact a justiflable assessment, much the 
same as that reached by a historian in 1930 
who, a decade after the end of the war, 
found the American people still “irritated 
and bewildered” by it. 

These words, which describe so aptly our 
attitude toward the war in Vietnam, estab- 
lish a link between the two experiences. The 
first experience was governed by an old illu- 
sion, and the present experience by a new 
one. World War II, on the other hand, with 
the imperative of Pearl Harbor supplying an 
understood cause and purpose, did not sow 
doubt and self-mistrust. It was clear why 
we had got in and what was the end in view. 
But as will certainly be the case with Viet- 
nam, so for 20 years after World War I his- 
torical controversy raged over how and why 
we got into it, and the question is still being 
probed and re-examined. 

The revisionists of the nineteen-twenties 
and thirties, fueled by postwar disillusion, 
discarded the accepted view of our involve- 
ment as the unavoidable consequence of 
German aggression toward neutral shipping, 
in favor of conspiracy theories of one kind 
or another. They discovered the causative 
factor in British propaganda, capitalist 
profit and other concealed and sinister 
forces. Burrowing into statistics of trade 
and finance, private correspondence and all 
manner of inner workings, the revisionists 
brought to light much significant material 
and fresh insights. But their self-accusa- 
tory thesis required a compensatory leaning- 
over-backward in favor of Germany and, just 
as they were most vigorously making their 
case, Germany, returning to the offensive 
under Hitler, unmade it for them. 

Since then, as is the circular fashion of 
history, counter-revision is leading the way 
back to what was obvious at the start. The 
somersaults of revisionists—whether it be 
that Roosevelt plotted Pearl Harbor or that 
the Third Reich, as held by England’s antic 
historian, A. J. P. Taylor, was pushed into 
aggression by the democracies—enjoy the 
notoriety of the sensational, but the facts roll 
over them in the end. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 the pre- 
valling American attitude was one of self- 
congratulation that it was none of our affair; 
and there was a fixed intention that it should 
not become so. In classic summary—appro- 
priately from a small town in the heart of 
the Midwest—The Plain Dealer of Wabash, 
Ind., stated: “We never appreciated so keen- 
ly as now the foresight of our fathers in emi- 
grating from Europe,” Newspaper cartoons 
habitually depicted Uncle Sam separated by 
a large body of water from a far-off furiously 
squabbling group of little figures; in one 
case reminding himself that the chance of 
his life was to “sit tight, keep his hands in 
his pockets and his mouth shut“; in another 
case standing shoulder to shoulder with 
President Wilson with backs firmly turned on 
Europe’s gore-dripping “barbarians.” 

The belief in our safe isolation was rein- 
forced by Wilson who, bent on pursuing the 
New Freedom through domestic reform, was 
irritated by the threatened interference with 
his program from overseas. He declared in 
December, 1914, that the country should not 
let itself be “thrown off balance“ by a war 
“with which we have nothing to do, whose 
causes cannot touch us.” (The familiar ring 
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can be traced to a more famous echo 25 years 
later in Neville Chamberlain’s reference to 
Czechoslovakia as “a far-away country of 
which we know nothing.’’) 

For Wilson it was justifiable in August, 
1914, to ask the American people to be “im- 
partial in thought as well as in action... 
neutral in fact as well as name.” But by 
December when the expectation of a short 
war had vanished at the Marne and the 
armies were locked in the deadly stalemate 
of the trenches, the war was already touch- 
ing us. Forced to recognize that American 
business could not be held immobile, Wilson 
had already in October reversed his earlier 
ban on loans to belligerents. This was the 
foundation for the economic tie which there- 
after in ever-increasing strength and vol- 
ume attached the United States to the Allies. 
By permitting extension of commercial credit 
it enabled the Allies to buy supplies in Amer- 
ica from which the Central Powers, by vir- 
tue of Allied control of the seas, were largely 
cut off, It opened an explosive expansion in 
American manufacture, trade and foreign 
investments and bent the national economy 
to the same side in the war as prevailing 
popular sentiment. 

For the country on the whole was as pro- 
Allied in sympathy as it was anti-belligerent 
in wish. The President shared the senti- 
ment. “I found him,” wrote Colonel House 
after the first month of war, “as unsym- 
pathetic with the German attitude as is the 
balance of the country.“ Counselor Von 
Haniel of the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton, trying to disabuse his principals of cer- 
tain illusions, reminded them that American 
feeling was the outgrowth of a natural con- 
nection with England “in history, blood, 
speech, society, finance, culture,” and that 
“in the present case commercial instinct and 
sentiment point in the same direction.” He 
had hit upon the essence of the situation. 

At the same time as he lifted the ban on 
loans, Wilson agreed to permit unrestricted 
trade in munitions, contrary to an earlier 
proposal for their embargo. The two meas- 
ures were not taken in the Allied interest 
(although they were to work to the Allies’ 
advantage) but in the American interest— 
for the Administration, no less than Von 
Haniel, knew the strength of the coun- 
try’s “commercial instinct’ and feared that 
an embargo would turn Allied orders to 
Canada, Australia and Argentina. To ban 
loans and embargo munitions would have 
been to give realistic expression to the isola- 
tion that the people and their President be- 
lieved they enjoyed. But it would have 
closed off the wealth of unlimited orders and 
Americans did not wish to suffer for their 
neutrality. Rather they hoped to make a 
good thing of it. With these two economic 
measures taken before the war was three 
months old, the fact, if not the illusion, of 
isolation was dead. 

In February, 1915, Germany declared a 
submarine blockade of Britain to be carried 
out by a policy of “unrestricted” undersea 
warfare, which meant attack without warn- 
ing on merchant ships found in the war 
zone. As a violation of traditional neutral 
rights to freedom of the seas, this was, said 
Wilson outraged, “an extraordinary threat 
to destroy commerce,” An American Presi- 
dent was obliged to resist it even though a 
quarrel would heighten the risk of involve- 
ment. Quarrels with the British were con- 
tinuous over their incursions on freedom of 
the seas in the form of the Declaration of 
London, the doctrine of continuous’ voyage, 
elaboration of contraband, the right of 
search, Prize Court edures and other 
annoyances which together added up to that 
old conflict between the belligerent’s right to 
blockade and the neutral's right to trade. 
But Britain’s measures, however infuriating 
to legalists of the State Department, did not 
threaten life or touch the public mind or 
seriously hamper the flow of goods, of which 
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by far the major share was directed to the 
Allies in any case. 
By contrast, acquiescence in the role 


claimed for the U-boat would have meant. 


the end of overseas trade. The explicit 
threat to neutral civilian lives meant either 
that Americans must stay off the public high- 
way of the ocean or the American Govern- 
ment must exert enough pressure, without 
tipping the precarious balance of neutrality 
into open rupture, to make the Germans 
draw back. Either way, with this develop- 
ment, the war had not only touched but en- 
tangled us. 

During the next two years German activ- 
ities on the seas, in Belgium and in the plots 
of spies and saboteurs in the United States, 
operated relentlessly to weaken American 
neutrality, with results that would have been 
the same with or without Allied propaganda. 

Germany’s violation of Belgium’s guaran- 
teed neutrality, the opening act of the war, 
had aroused American indignation and put 
Germany in the wrong from the start. It 
established the image of bully in the public 
mind. This was no sudden reversal, for the 
image of the kindly German professor per- 
sonified by Dr. Bhaer, who married Jo in 
“Little Women,” had long since given way, 
under the influence of Wilhelmine Germany, 
to the arrogant Prussian officer. Initial 
American indignation would doubtless have 
subsided into indifference if, before the first 
month was out, it had not been re-excited 
and confirmed by the burning of Louvain 
and its ancient library. The horror engen- 
dered by this act was profound, for the time, 
it must be remembered, was on the far side 
of the gulf of 1914-18, when people permitted 
themselves simple and sentimental reactions 
and society was believed to be advancing in 
moral progress. 

With the American Minister to Belgium, 
Brand Whitlock, former reform mayor of 
Toledo, remaining in Brussels in constant 
contact between the occupying power and 
the population, Americans felt a particular 
concern for Belgium’s misfortunes, from the 
shooting of hostages to the developing star- 
vation that evoked the Hoover Relief Com- 
mission. The Bryce Report on atrocities 
issued by England and signed, not by acci- 
dent, by the Englishman best known to the 
United States, the former Ambassador to 
Washington and author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” fell on prepared ground. 
It gave rise to many exaggerated atrocity 
stories, but it was not British propaganda 
that staged the trial and execution of Edith 
Cavell, The shooting of a woman, a nurse, 
a humanitarian, accomplished with the un- 
failing German affinity for the act that would 
most successfully outrage world opinion, 
sealed the concept of the Hun. 

Above all, the mass deportations begun in 
1916, of ultimately 300,000 Belgians to forced 
labor inside Germany aroused more anger 
than anything since the Lusitania. 
Whether because of sensitivity on the sub- 
ject of slavery, Americans—at least of that 
day—found something peculiarly shocking 
about citizens of a white Western nation 
being carried off to forced labor. The re- 
vulsion, reported Von Haniel, “is general, 
deep-rooted and genuine.” 

The sinking in May, 1915, of the Cunard 
Line’s Lusitania which carried, in addition 
to a full complement of noncombatant pas- 
sengers, a part-cargo of small-arms ammuni- 
tion, besides enhancing German “frightful- 
ness,” had brought to a head the issue of 
submarine warfare. Regarded by the Ger- 
mans as a munitions carrier using its non- 
combatant status as protection, the ship was 
sunk without warning; that is, without or- 
dering passengers off in lifeboats before loos- 
ing the torpedo. Of the nearly 2,000 persons 
aboard, 1,195 were lost, including 124 Ameri- 
cans. In the previous week two American 
ships had been attacked with two American 
deaths. 
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Thus the rights of both neutrals and non- 
combatants were at stake. Tense and pro- 
tracted negotiations followed in which Wil- 
son’s almost impossible task was to force 
Germany to acknowledge these rights with- 
out the ultimate threat of war, which was 
the last thing he wanted. He had to pick 
his way along a narrow ridge between the 
precipice of war on one side and that of abdi- 
cation of neutral rights, as advocated by 
his Secretary of State, William Jennings 
Bryan, on the other. Representing the paci- 
fist position that no interest was worth de- 
fending at the risk of war, Bryan became 
spokesman of the demand that Americans 
be warned not to (or, as some insisted, for- 
bidden to) travel on belligerent ships. 

In this demand was crystalized a central 
issue that tramscended the matter of Ameri- 
can trade or neutral rights. The real issue 
was our position as a great power. The 
United States could not allow the U-Boats 
to keep her nationals off the sea lanes with- 
out forfeiting the respect of other nations, 
the confidence of her own citizens and her 
prestige before the world. She could not 
forbid her own people to exercise their rights, 
Wilson wrote to Senator Stone, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and a lead- 
ing isolationist, “without conceding her own 
impotence as a nation.” This was the crux, 
the more so as to concede impotence now 
would. undercut the ambition which the 
President already had in mind: to mediate 
the war and save the -world from its own 
wickedness. 

Wilson rejected the proposal to keep Ameri- 
can citizens off belligerent ships as a gesture 
“both weak and futile” which by revealing 
the United States posture to be one of “un- 
easiness and hedging” would “weaken our 
whole position fatally.” Bryan, finding his 
insistent and reiterated advice as Secretary 
of State overridden, accordingly resigned to 
become thereafter a trumpeting voice of the 
pacifist wing. While his going relieved Wash- 
ington's diplomatic dinners from the tem- 
perance of grape juice, imposed by the Sec- 
retary's edict, it hardly eased matters for 
Wilson, who had still to make good his stand 
against the submarine without going to war. 
The pressure of the dilemma brought forth 
those memorable words: There is such a 
thing as a nation being so right that it does 
not need to convince others by force that it 
is right. . . . There is such a thing as a man 
being too proud to fight.” 

Although the speech aroused tirades of 
disgust by the interventionists at Wilson's 
“poltroonery,” it reasserted the strength of 
the “sit-tight” sentiment in the nation 
which the Lusitania had so nearly dissipated. 

Wilson, in note after note to Berlin, fenc- 
ing, countering, reiterating, rejecting, ulti- 
mately won his point. After another ship 
crisis over the sinking of the Arabic in Au- 
gust, 1915, with the loss of 44 lives, including 
two Americans, he extracted a German 
promise not to sink without warning. But 
the whole issue was revived again by the sink- 
ing of the Ancona in November and the Sus- 
sex in March, 1916, and was only resolved by 
Germany's renewal of her promise upon the 
President's notice that without it the United 
States would have no recourse but to sever 
relations. In fact, this result was due less 
to Wilson's firmness than to Germany's rec- 
ognition that she had too few submarines 
to sink enough shipping to make the risk 
of American belligerency worthwhile. Her 
shipyards meanwhile worked round the clock 
to correct that inadequacy. 

Each time during these months when the 
torpedo streaked its fatal track, the isola- 
tionist cry to keep Americans out of the war 
zones redoubled. When a resolution to that 
effect was introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ator Gore of Oklahoma and Representative 
McLemore of Texas in February, 1916, Champ 
Clark of Missouri, Speaker of the House, led 
a delegation to the White House to inform 
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Wilson that it would pass two to one. After 
absorbing four and a half million words of 
debate it was, however, ultimately tabled 
although not without 175 votes in its favor. 

As the war lengthened and hates and suf- 
ferings increased, with repercussions across 
the Atlantic, American public opinion lost 
its early comfortable cohesion. The hawks 
and doves of 1916, equivalent to the inter- 
ventionists and isolationists of the nineteen- 
thirties, were the preparedness advocates and 
the pacifists, with the great mass of people 
in between still stolidly, though not fanati- 
cally, opposed to involvement. 

The equivalency to the present, however, 
is inexact because of the sharp ideological 
reversal in our history that took place after 
1945. The attitude of the American people 
toward foreign conflict in the 20th century 
has been divided between those who regard 
the enemy or potential enemy as a threat to 
American interests and way of life and are 
therefore interventionists, and those who 
recognize no such danger and therefore wish 
us to stay at home and mind our own busi- 
ness. Who belongs to which group is de- 
cided by the nature of the enemy. When, as 
in the years before 1945, the enemy was on 
the right, our interventionists by and large 
came from the left. When, as in the years 
since 1945 the Soviet Union and Communist 
China replaced the right-wing powers of Ger- 
many and Japan as our opponents, American 
factions switched roles in response. The 
right has become interventionist and the left 
isolationist. Former advocates of America 
First, who used to shriek against engage- 
ment outside our frontiers, are now hawks 
calling for more and bigger intervention 
(otherwise escalation). Former interven- 
tionists who once could not wait to fight 
the Fascists now find themselves doves in 
the unaccustomed role of isolationists. It 
is this regrouping which has made most 
people over 25 so uncomfortable. 

In 1916 ideologies of right and left were 
less determining. The most vigorously anti- 
German interventionists came from the up- 
per and educated classes especially on the 
East Coast where Prussian militarism (the 
term then in use) was regarded as the ulti- 
mate foe of democracy which could not be 
allowed to triumph. President Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard, “the topmost oak of New 
England,” declared the defeat of the Central 
Powers to be “the only tolerable result of 
this outrageous war.” Chief Justice White 
of the Supreme Court said, “If I were 30 
gress younger I would go to Canada to en- 

Distinguished clergymen like Henry Van 
Dyke and Lyman Abbott felt no less 
warmly and the president of the American 
Historical Association, Willlam Roscoe 
Thayer, announced in response to Wilson’s 
original advice to be impartial in thought, 
that only a “moral eunuch” could be neu- 
tral in the sense implied by the “malefic 
dictum” of the President. The new Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing was convinced 
that a German victory “would mean the 
overthrow of democracy in the world” by 
the forces of military despotism, an opinion 
shared by his Republican predecessor, Elihu 
Root, not to mention by the President's 
closest adviser, Colonel House, and his bitter- 
est despiser, ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. 

The opinions of the articulate East, how- 
ever, were more influential than representa- 
tive. The rest of the country with its center 
of gravity a thousand miles from any ocean 
still bore the stamp, Keep out of it.” Isola- 
tionism naturally centered in, although was 
not confined to, the largely Republican Mid- 
west, with its “hyphenated” settlements of 
German-Americans in Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St. Louis and other cities, its Populist tra- 
ditions and its agrarian radicals called sons- 
of-the-wild-jackass. The home states of 
Congressional isolationist leaders tell the 
tale: Speaker Champ Clark and Senator 
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Stone of Missouri, Senators Hitchcock and 
Norris of Nebraska, La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Gore of Oklahoma and, from the South, 
Vardaman of Mississippi and Representative 
Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, from North Carolina. 

Ideological divisions cut across the geo- 
graphical. Progressives and Socialists, 
though hating the autocracies, were largely 
(though by no means all) isolationist, partly 
because they did not want war to interfere 
with domestic reform and partly from in- 
herited dislike of Europe. They shunned 
foreign entanglements with the Old World 
from whose quarrels and standing armies 
and reactionary regimes their fathers had 
escaped to the promise of America. Re- 
gardless of background or position they all 
joined in one dominant argument: senti- 
ment for war was manufactured for profit 
by bankers and businessmen. David Starr 
Jordan, pacifist president of Stanford, pic- 
tured Uncle Sam “throwing his money with 
Morgan & Co. into the bottomless pit of 
war,” La Follette denounced profiteers as the 
real promoters of preparedness, and Eugene 
Debs, leader of the Socialist party, declared 
he would rather be shot as a traitor than 
“go to war for Wall Street.” 

Foreseeing that we might, and believing 
that we should, enter the war, pro-Allied 
groups opened a preparedness campaign in 
1915. Supported by the Army and Navy 
Leagues, they formed committees for national 
security and American rights, organized pa- 
rades, distributed books, films and leafiets 
identifying preparedness with patriotism, in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to expand the 
Reserve into a continental army of 400,000 
and called for a Congressional appropriation 
of $500 million to build an “adequate Navy.“ 
As the agitation mounted, vociferously led 
by Theodore Roosevelt, the Administration 
forces took alarm lest in resisting it, in a 
die-hard grip on neutrality, they allow a par- 
tisan issue to develop in which the Republi- 
cans would become the party of patriotism 
and the Democrats be identified with ‘“weak- 
ness.” 

Wilson accordingly embraced prepared- 
ness, marched strawhatted in parades, sup- 
ported the Army Bill for increasing the Reg- 
ulars from 80,000 to 140,000 and the Reserves 
to 400,000, and approved a five-year program 
of naval construction to provide 10 battle- 
ships, 16 cruisers, 50 destroyers and 100 sub- 
marines. He undertook a g tour 
through the Midwest on behalf of the Army 
Bill but failed to persuade the hard core of 
isolationists of the need for adequate armed 
forces. This outcome was not surprising 
since he balanced every eloquent plea to 
prepare “not for war but for adequate na- 
tional defense” with an equally eloquent 
avowal of his and the country’s “deep-seated 
passion for peace.” 

In the spring of 1916 debate raged in Con- 
gress and country over the Army Bill. Pro- 
gressives thundered against militarism as the 
spawn of capitalist greed and the destroyer 
of the American dream. Interventionists in- 
sisted America must join in the battle of the 
democracies against tyranny (a cause embar- 
rassed by the inconvenient alliance of the 
Czar) if political freedom was to survive any- 
where. Preparedness parades grew louder 
and longer, a mammoth example on Fifth 
Avenue lasting 12 hours with 125,000 civilian 
men and women marchers, 200 brass bands 
and 50 drum corps, thousands of cheering 
observers on the sidewalks and floodlights on 
the last squadrons as they marched on into 
the night. Impervious, a majority of Repub- 
lican Representatives in the House voted to 
warn American citizens off armed merchant 
ships, indicating their firm preference for dis- 
cretion over neutral rights. 

A stunning and unexpected testimony to 
the depth of pacifist feeling emerged at the 
Democratic convention at St. Louis in June. 
Wilson’s managers had planned to make 
patriotism the theme, with bands concen- 
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trating on the national anthem instead of 
“Dixie” and bursts of “spontaneous” enthu- 
siasm for the flag. These demonstrations 
proved uninspired but the keynote speech 
of ex-Gov. Martin Glynn of New York, which 
argued that the American tradition was to 
stay out of war whatever the provocation, 
produced a frenzied outburst and a “delirium 
of delight.” Designed to appeal to the peace 
sentiment, it had been approved in advance 
by the President who no less than any other 
practicing politician in search of re-election, 
was interested in consensus, As Glynn cited 
each historical precedent, his audience took 
up the chant, “What did we do? What did 
we do?” and the speaker roared in reply, “We 
did not go to war!” Delegates cheered, 
waved flags, jumped on their seats. When 
Glynn, becoming somewhat dismayed at what 
he had aroused, tried to slide over his pre- 
pared text, they yelled, “No! No! Go on! 
Give us more! More! More!” They danced 
about the aisles, half mad with joy... 
shouting like schoolboys and screaming like 
steam sirens.” 

Glynn had shown that pacifism instead of 
being something not quite manly, was right, 
patriotic and American. The effect was 
“simply electrifying.” Convention leaders 
were appalled. Chairman McCombs hastily 
scribbled on a sheet of paper, “But we are 
willing to fight if necessary,” signed his 
name and passed it to Glynn, who nodded 
and called back, “I'll take care of that.” 
But by now fascinated with his own effect 
on the crowd, he never did. Political plans 
were deranged, Wilson’s campaign was re- 
vised to make peace the main issue; the Re- 
publicans, repudiating Roosevelt, nominated 
Hughes on a platform of “straight and hon- 
est neutrality” and lost in November to the 
slogan promoted by Wilson’s managers, He 
kept us out of war.” 

It was this use of the peace sentiment 
which accomplished the close victory 
through a notably sectional vote of the 
Western states in new alliance with the 
South. It enabled Wilson to recover for the 
Democratic party what Bryan had three 
times failed to win, the support of the major- 
ity of predominantly agricultural states. 

The final four months leading up to U.S. 
velligerency began with Wilson’s concerted 
effort through December and January to end 
the war through mediation. His concept of 
a “peace without victory,” although called by 
Senator La Follette “the greatest message of 
the century,” did not appeal to the belliger- 
ents. Since neither side wanted the Amer- 
ican President to arrange the terms of a set- 
tlement and each was bent on total victory, 
Wilson's attempt to negotiate a peace failed. 

In the meantime Germany, having built 
up a fleet of 200 submarines, took the deci- 
sion to risk American hostility for the sake of 
an all-out effort to end the war her way. 
On Jan. 31, 1917, she formally notified Wash- 
ington of intent to resume unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare beginning next day. All 
neutral ships would be “forcibly prevented” 
from reaching England. A single exception 
in the form of one U.S. passenger ship a week 
would be allowed provided that it carry no 
contraband, dock only at Falmouth and only 
on a Sunday, be marked by three vertical 
stripes each a meter wide painted alternately 
white and red and fly at each mast a large 
flag checkered white and red. 

At the prospect of funnels “striped like a 
barber’s pole and a flag like a kitchen table- 
cloth,” the American historian J. B. McMaster 
could hardly contain his indignation. The 
insult implied in such orders addressed to 
the major neutral indicated that Germany 
had no doubts of America's answer. “We are 
counting on the probability of war with the 
United States,” Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg had said at Supreme Headquarters when 
the decision was taken, but “things cannot 
be worse than they are now. The war must 
be brought to an end by whatever means as 
soon as possible.” Headquarters had con- 
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vinced itself that in the time before the sub- 
marine could knock out the Allies, American 
military assistance would “amount to noth- 
ing.” But the civilian Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg believed the entry of America 
meant “finis Germaniae.” 

In the vortex of the conflict, America had 
become, willing or not, a major power: as 
arsenal and bank of the Allies to whose cause 
our economy no less than our political system 
was now attached, and as obstacle, so long 
as we continued to supply the Allies, to any 
German hope of victory. To yield freedom 
of the seas now after two years’ hard-fought 
maintenance of the principle was incompati- 
ble with first-class status. Wilson was left 
with no choice but to declare the long- 
avoided rupture of relations. At once pacifist 
groups were roused to feverish action in mass 
meetings to demand that American ships stay 
out of war zones while interventionists agi- 
tated equally loudly for the arming of our 
ships and the aggressive assertion of Ameri- 
can rights. 

As ships piled up in home ports, American 
commerce threatened to come to a standstill 
affecting the entire national economy. The 
Cabinet grew seriously alarmed. Although 
Wilson possessed the executive authority to 
arm ships, he was reluctant to take the step 
that would inevitably start the shooting. He 
preferred to ask Congress for authorization, 
thus touching off the great debate and fili- 
buster on the Armed Ship Bill. In the midst 
of it came the revelation of the telegram from 
German Foreign Minister Arthur Zimmer- 
mann inviting Mexico into alliance as a bel- 
ligerent. As a scheme to keep U.S. forces oc- 
cupied on their own border, it offered to help 
Mexico regain her lost territories of Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Intercepted and 
decoded by British naval intelligence and 
made available to this country, the telegram 
was released to the press on March 1 in the 
hope of influencing “the little band of will- 
ful men” in the Senate. It failed of that 
purpose but aroused the American public 
more than anything since the outbreak of 
war. As a proposed assault on U.S. territory, 
it convinced Americans of German hostility 
to this country. 

On March 9 Congress adjourned without 
passing the bill. The President issued the 
order for arming ships anyway and waited 
for the “overt act.” It came on March 18 
in the torpedoing without warning of three 
American merchant ships with heavy loss of 
life. Conveniently at this moment the over- 
throw of the Czar by the preliminary revolu- 
tion in Russia purified the Allied cause and 
the advent of the great new convert to de- 
mocracy under the Kerensky regime brought 
a glow of enthusiasm to liberal hearts. At 
the same time the relentlessly mounting toll 
of the submarine was making a graveyard 
of the Atlantic and raising a serious prospect 
of the Allies’ defeat. 

For two more weeks the President hesitated 
in his agony, afflicted by his sense, as he had 
said earlier that month, that “matters out- 
side our life as a nation and over which 
we had no control . . despite our wish to 
keep free of them” were drawing the country 
into a war it did not want. “If any nation 
now neutral should be drawn in,” he had said 
in November, “it would know only that it 
was drawn in by some force it could not re- 
sist.” 

This is as just a statement of the truth 
as any. We were not artificially maneuvered 
to a fate that might have been otherwise; 
what engulfed us were the realities of world 
conflict. In the latest of a long train of 
scholars’ examinations, Ernest May of Har- 
vard in his “The World War and American 
Isolation, 1914-17,” published in 1959, 


concluded, “Close analysis cannot find the 
point at which he [Wilson] might have 
turned back and taken another road.” 

On April 2, Wilson went to Congress to 
ask for its formal acceptance of “the status 
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of belligerent that has been thrust upon it.” 
He put the blame specifically on submarine 
warfare: “a war all nations.” He 
said “neutrality is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable” when the peace of the world and 
freedom of its peoples are menaced “by the 
existence of autocratic governments backed 
by force which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of the people.” 

The validity of this proposition was some- 
what weakened by the fact that he had be- 
lieved neutrality feasible and eminently de- 
sirable in coexistence with these same 
nations for nearly three years. “A steadfast 
peace,” he now discovered, “can never be 
maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations.” Citing the Zimmer- 
mann telegram as evidence of hostile pur- 
pose, he said there could be no asr ured se- 
curity for the democracies in the presence 
of Prussian autocracy, “this natural foe of 
liberty.” And so to the final peroration: 
“The world must be made safe for democ- 
... the right is more precious than 
peace.” 

Nothing that Wilson said about the danger 
to democracy could not have been said all 
along. For that cause we could have gone 
to war six months or a year or two years 
earlier, with incalculable effect on history. 
Except for the proof of hostility in the re- 
sumed submarine campaign and the Zim- 
mermann telegram, our cause would have 
been as valid, but we would then have 
been fighting a preventive war—to prevent 
a victory by German militarism with its 
potential danger to our way of life—not a 
war of no choice. Instead, we waited for the 
overt acts of hostility which brought the 
war to us, 

The experience was repeated in World War 
II. Prior to Pearl Harbor the threat of 
Nazism to democracy and the evidence of 
Japanese hostility to us was sufficiently plain, 
on a policy level, to make a case for preven- 
tive war. But it was not that plain to the 
American people and we did not fight until 
we were attacked. 

In our wars since then the assumption 
of responsibility for the direction, even the 
policing, of world affairs has been almost 
too eager—as eager as it was formerly re- 
luctant. In what our leaders believe to be 
a far-sighted apprehension of future danger, 
and before our own shores or tangible in- 
terests have been touched, we launch our- 
selves on military adventure half a world 
away with the result. that the country, as 
distinct from the Government, does not feel 
itself. fighting in self-defense. Korea was 
thoroughly unpopular and Vietnam—where 
we have gone a step further into a purely 
preventive war, to contain Chinese Commu- 
nism— even more so. In the circumstances 
the instinct of the country is uneasy, con- 
sciences troubled and counsels divided. 

Two kinds of war, acquisitive and prevyen- 
tive, make hard explaining and the last 
more so than the first. Although the first 
might be considered less moral, so far in 
human experience abstract morality has not 
notably determined the conduct of states 
and a good, justifiable reason like need, or 
irredentism or “manifest destiny,” can al- 
ways be found for taking territory. Besides 
acquisitive wars tend to be short, sharp and 
successful and success never needs explain- 
ing. But it is never possible to prove a 
preventive war to have been necessary, for 
no one can ever tell what would have hap- 
pened without it. Given the gap in modern 
power and organized resources between China 
and ourselves, our exaggerated fear of Chi- 
nese Communism, both as threat to us and 
in its appeal to the rest of Asia, seems un- 
warranted by a “clear and present danger.” 
In the grip of a new illusion we have not 
waited, as in World Wars I and II, for the 
enemy’s shot to be aimed at us. 

In April, 1917, the illusion of isolation was 
destroyed. America came to the end of in- 
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nocence, and of the exuberant freedom of 
bachelor independence. That the responsi- 
bilities of world power have not made us 
happier is no surprise. To help ourselves 
manage them we have replaced the illusion 
of isolation with a new illusion of omnipo- 
tence. That screen, too, must fall. 

Where once we saw ourselves self-con- 
tained and free to stand apart, we now see 
ourselves as if endowed with some mission 
to organize the world in our image. Mili- 
tarily we could knock out Hanoi, and doubt- 
less Peking, too, tomorrow but we cannot 
raise a clean new democracy on nuclear 
ashes. The terrible fact for military strate- 
gists is that they have acquired a weapon 
that cannot be used—which is a problem 
new in history. Whatever our material or 
political power, it is not enough for omnip- 
otence. We cannot mold the non-Western 
world to our desires nor require its accept- 
ance of our concepts of political freedom 
and representative government. It is too 
late in history to export to the nations of 
Asia and Africa with unschooled and un- 
dernourished populations in the hundreds 
of millions the democracy that evolved in 
the West over a thousand years of slow small- 
scale experience from the Saxon village moot 
to the Bill of Rights. They have not had 
time to learn it and history is not going to 
give them time. Meanwhile, we live on the 
same globe. The better part of valor is to 
spend it learning to live with differences, 
however hostile, unless and until we can find 
another planet. 


STUDENT LEADERS MEET WITH 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
an article by Gregory Craig was printed 
about a report upon a meeting of student 
leaders with the Secretary of State. I 
believe this article will be of interest to 
all Senators, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My DrscovuracGIne Visrr Wrr Dean Rusk 


(NoTE.—A Harvard senior reports on a 
meeting between student leaders and the 
Secretary of State, and tells why it has 
deepened his concern over the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy.) 

(By Gregory B, Craig) 

I am one of those more moderate college 
students generally described as “seriously 
concerned” or “deeply troubled” about our 
government’s policy in Vietnam. Two weeks 
ago, I met with Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
as a member of a student delegation to dis- 
cuss our country’s course in Vietnam. The 
meeting intensified my concern and gen- 
erated many new misgivings about our fu- 
ture in Vietnam. 

This is a report on the letter that led to 
our meeting with Mr. Rusk, on my reac- 
tion to the meeting itself, and on my grow- 
ing pessimism about the outlook for the fu- 
ture. 

Student response to the war in Vietnam 
has taken many forms, ranging from teach- 
ins and fasts to burning draft cards and ly- 
ing down in front of the Secretary of De- 
fense’s car. But the most recent (and per- 
haps most quietly dramatic) reaction to the 
war rejected the “protest ethic” and took 
the form of a letter to the President, signed 
by one hundred student body presidents and 
college newspaper editors from colleges and 
universities all over the country. 

The letter, reprinted in the New York 
Times of December 30, reported that in- 
creasing numbers of America’s most loyal 
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and courageous young people—people who 
are devoted to the Constitution, to the demo- 
cratic process, and to law and order—are 
deeply troubled about the posture of our 
government in Vietnam, The student lead- 
ers wrote that for every militant dissenter, 
there are scores of students who are con- 
fused about our basic purpose and policy 
in Vietnam, The letter then cited a series 
of questions for the President, expressing 
the hope that the questions would open 
up a dialogue between the Administration 
and the mainstream of American youth 
about the growing doubts in students’ minds 
concerning our objectives in Vietnam. 

The response to this letter from outside 
the academic community was overwhelmingly 
favorable. Time printed excerpts from the 
letter in its “Man of the Year” article. The 
Boston Globe ran an editorial entitled 
“Speak Up, Mr. President,” and suggested 
that the questions in the letter were ques- 
tions that should be answered not only for 
the benefit of the students but for the in- 
formation of the whole country and the 
rest of the world. By the end of January, 
an additional hundred student body presi- 
dents and editors had endorsed the letter, so 
that almost every major institution of higher 
education was represented, from small mid- 
western state colleges to prestigious Ivy 
League universities, from Catholic girls’ 
schools to Big Ten multiversities. 

On behalf of the President, Secretary Rusk 
wrote a detailed response, concluding in an 
invitation to the signatories to meet with him 
and to continue the dialogue in a more per- 
sonal and meaningful fashion. Although 
the Secretary took great pains to answer the 
questions posed in the students’ letter, few 
signers felt that the Secretary's letter re- 
solved the confusion, In an editorial, the 
Crimson called Mr. Rusk’s response “almost 
pathetic in its reliance on worn-out shells of 
ideas.” 

As one of the original drafters of the letter, 
I began to organize an executive committee 
of the signers to set up the meeting with the 
Secretary of State. Bob Powell, President 
of the Student Body of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, was cochair- 
man, After lengthy negotiations with the 
State Department, the number of people who 
would speak with the Secretary was limited 
to 45 and the meeting was scheduled for 
Tuesday, January 31, The Executive Com- 
mittee decided to release a response to Secre- 
tary Rusk’s letter before our meeting with 
him, in order to focus our questions more 
clearly and to take the dialogue one step 
further. 

Our second letter focused on our prob- 
lems in defining Secretary Rusk’s description 
of our government’s policy as a “middle 
course.” We felt two alternatives were open 
to the government: to pursue a negotiated 
settlement in which neither side seeks vic- 
tory nor accepts defeat, or to rely on a mili- 
tary solution requiring the surrender of the 
other side. We feared that although the 
government's statements publicly committed 
us to a negotiated settlement, our military 
actions in Vietnam, combined with contra- 
dictory statements by high officials in the ad- 
ministration, served to undermine that ob- 
jective. We believe that negotiations were 
impossible until the credibility of our gov- 
ernment’s desire for a negotiated settlement 
was unquestionable, and so we urged the 
government to take tangible and unequiv- 
ocal steps towards a negotiated settlement. 

The letter posed additional questions: 
What type of negotiated settlement would 
be acceptable to our government? Were we 
in fact prepared to accept a settlement less 
than complete surrender of the other side? 
The letter also outlined what we considered 
to be the dangers of increasing reliance on 
military action. If Hanoi was in fact re- 
sponsible for supplying and directing the 
war effort, would not a military solution 
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require the ultimate defeat of Hanoi mili- 
tarily? And was it possible that both Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union would 
stand by and allow Hanoi to be beaten with- 
out giving significant support to the North- 
ern regime? To seek a military solution, 
we felt, would risk the dangers of a wider, 
longer, and more costly war. Our major 
concerns as we went into the meeting with 
the Secretary of State were the dangers of 
such a continuing escalated war and the 
attitude of our government toward a ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

I felt that the group of students was an 
impressive delegation—articulate, forthright, 
and representative of large numbers of 
American students. The group represented 
all shades of political belief, all types of 
colleges, and all parts of the country. Many 
of the students were Republicans; some had 
signed petitions in support of the war a 
year earlier and had voted for Barry Gold- 
water in 1964. One commented as we 
walked into the State Department, “The 
Secretary has only to say a few things, and 
LI be persuaded.” In short, the students 
entered the meeting with Mr. Rusk honestly 
puzzled, eager to talk, and with many want- 
ing to be persuaded. In the course of the 
interview, the Secretary managed to alienate 
them all, to a man. 

Since the meeting was held off the record 
with the explicit agreement that we would 
not quote the Secretary publicly, I can only 
give my general impressions of the discus- 
sion that we had. As chairman of the meet- 
ing, I had an advantage in that I could 
follow up questions without waiting to be 
called upon, and, because I was sitting next 
to the Secretary, I could study him more 
closely as he gave his answers. 

The Secretary seemed insufficiently con- 
cerned about the possibility of an unlimited 
war, unlimited both in terms of time and 
in terms of intensified military action. I was 
particularly distressed at his reiteration that 
the other side had to make major concessions 
before any sort of meaningful negotiations 
could take place. He had missed our major 
point. Of course we felt that the Viet Cong 
should make concessions to match ours, but 
we were unsure about our own government's 
willingness to accept a settlement less than 
victory. We believed that our own good faith 
had to be demonstrated in tangible ways, 
before attempts could be made to persuade 
the opposition to make concessions. Too 
often, we thought, our expressed desire for 
a negotiated political settlement had been 
undercut by our actions, and too often our 
sincerity had been thrown into doubt by 
contradictory statements of administration 
officials. In short, we sought assurances that 
the administration was prepared to negoti- 
ate on a glve-and-take basis. We not only 
did not obtain such assurances, but we left 
feeling that our government would accept 
peace only through capitulation of the other 
side; that the American government was in 
fact gradually committing itself to a mili- 
tary solution, thereby risking a lengthy and 
dangerous war. 

The group came out of the meeting with 
the Secretary quite literally stunned. There 
had been virtually no communication; the 
Secretary did not seem to understand our 
questions, and his responses appeared to be 
superficial and hopelessly rigid. As one 
member of the group said, “It was like two 
ships passing in the night.” In ninety min- 
utes of discussion, the Secretary had suc- 
ceeded in disaffecting even the most moder- 
ate members of the group. Many of the 
students were visibly shaken. 

It seems clear that both communication 
and understanding haye broken down be- 
tween a sizable portion of the student popu- 
lation and the Johnson Administration. 
Unless our government candidly spells out 
the consequences of our present course in 
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Vietnam and just as candidly presents 
rational alternatives to that course, student 
dissatisfaction will quickly become disaffec- 
tion. And if the Johnson Administration 
continues to dredge up comfortable new 
justifications for uncomfortable old policies, 
passive disaffection could quickly turn into 
active non-codperation. Unless this situa- 
tion is remedied, our country faces the tragic 
prospect of a great number of its most 
talented and thoughtful young people be- 
coming increasingly alienated from all 
aspects of American life, and these same 
people viewing the notion of a national pur- 
pose with growing cynicism and intensified 
hostility. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 5, 1967, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch contained an interesting article 
concerning our colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
the Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with 
the Senator from Wisconsin on several 
Senate committees since his first coming 
to the Senate in 1957. He was an active 
member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business and later became chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. He has been a conscientious and 
valuable member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
the Joint Economic Committee. The 
Post-Dispatch article refers to his new 
role as chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

I believe that this article will be of 
great interest to the Senate and the pub- 
lic, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator TURNS EDUCATOR ON ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS— WILLIAM PROXMIRE, OF WISCON- 
SIN, EXPANDS AND GIVES NEW FORCE TO 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—Under the ener- 
getic chairmanship of Democratic Senator 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin, the Joint 
Economic Committee has been enlarged, re- 
shuffled and revitalized into a better- 
equipped forum for congressional and public 
education. 

The committee was established by the 1946 
Employment Act, which directed the Presi- 
dent to appoint a three-man council of eco- 
nomic advisers to help him prepare an annual 
economic report to Congress on how the 
executive and legislative branches should 
promote maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power. 

The enlarged 20-member committee gives 
equal representation to the Senate and the 
House. Missouri is the only state with three 
members: Senator Stuart Symington of St. 
Louis and Representative Richard Bolling of 
Kansas City, Democrats, and Representative 
Thomas B. Curtis of Webster Groves, Re- 
publican. All are influential members of 
important legislative committees. 

The Joint Committee has no authority to 
report out legislative measures. Its func- 
tion is to give the congressional answer to 
the President’s economic report and the 
more-detailed supporting report by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It employs 
seven fulltime professional economists, holds 
public hearings to obtain the views of high- 
ranking government officials, prominent busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders and distinguished 
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academic economists. Throughout the year 
the committee and subcommittees hold hear- 
ings on special topics and issue voluminous 
studies. 

The formal answer to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s January report will be made 
public before March 20. Democratic and Re- 
publican members are presently conferring 
separately to write their partisan drafts. The 
final document is expected to be mildly criti- 
cal, with Republican and individual Demo- 
cratic dissents. 

The 51-year-old Proxmire, who succeeded 
78-year-old Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas, has matured since 1959 when he 
publicly attacked in a series of speeches what 
he called the dictatorial tactics of the then 
Senate majority leader, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He has retained his political independence 
while going up the Senate seniority ladder. 
He ranks next to the chairman on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and is a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee. In his 
new position he has restored a little har- 
mony and some co-operation with Republi- 
cans who were irrtated by what they con- 
sidered Patman’s dictatorial ways, his 
patronage appointments to the committee 
staff and his selection of special studies. 

The new chairman is already on record 
against some of the Johnsonian budget and 
economic recommendations. He opposed the 
proposed surtax, arguing that a sounder re- 
sult can be obtained by cutting expenditures 
on the space and public works programs and 
by withdrawing four to six Army divisions 
from Europe. He would like to see the Ad- 
ministration set a definite wage-price guide- 
post figure, perhaps slightly above 5 per 
cent for wages this year to compensate for 
an expected 2.5 per cent increase in the cost 
of living. He says this might prevent higher 
wage agreements: He and Republican 
Curtis agree that the Administration should 
give quarterly reports on budget outlays, es- 
pecially on military expenditures. They 
agree also on hiring economic graduate stu- 
dents as committee interns. 

Proxmire was elected in 1957 to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Republican Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy. He criticized Mc- 
Carthy’s Senate investigations of alleged 
Communists in Government and came to 
Washington as a progressive in the Wiscon- 
sin LaFollette tradition. He called for 100 
per cent farm price parity, lower taxes on 
low incomes, higher social security benefits, 
higher federal pay, stronger anti-monopoly 
enforcement and lower interest rates. He 
believed that Majority Leader Johnson kept 
him off the Finance Committee because 
Proxmire wanted to wipe out the 27.5 per 
cent oil depletion tax allowance granted oil 
producers. 

As chairman, Proxmire has named six sub- 
committees for special studies, making him- 
self head of the one on government economy. 
He says he is especially pleased with two new 
Senate members, Symington and Charles H. 
Percy (Rep.), Illinois, both former business- 
men. 

Symington is deeply worried about present 
inflationary pressures and the continuing def 
icits in the balance of payments. Althougb 
Percy formerly headed a photographic com: 
pany that encountered intense foreign com- 
petition, he is an ardent advocate of low 
international trade barriers. 

The committee staff has already started 
on three timely studies. The first is on the 
economic consequences of the Vietnam war 
and plans for the postwar period. The sec- 
ond will be on how to maintain a high em- 
ployment economy, and the third on the 
Communist Chinese economy, similar to the 
valuable study several years ago on the Rus- 
sian economy. 

Proxmire is also considering how the com- 
mittee can recommend an understandable 
budget that combines the best features of 
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the administrative, consolidated cash and 
national income accounts budgets. 

He expects substantial results from the 
subcommittee on urban affairs headed by 
Representative Bolling, which is likely to 
hold hearings in the principal cities that 
have crime, housing and financial problems. 

In a reshuffling of the staff, the former ex- 
ecutive director, James W. Knowles, a re- 
spected economist, has been replaced by 
John R, Stark, his former deputy. Knowles 
now has charge of the staff studies and re- 
ports. Stark is handling the administrative 
work involved in a $300,000 annual appro- 
priation and contracts with outside non- 
government research studies by universities, 
foundations and individuals. 

In his first chairmanship, Proxmire can be 
expected to make the most of his own and 
the committee’s resources. In his earlier 
Senate years, a few of his senior colleagues 
called him a maverick, a loner, a political op- 
portunist. None disputed his industry and 
homework on intricate subjects. 

Now his friends praise his fairness and ef- 
forts for harmony. 

Proxmire has the educational background 
for the understanding of complex economic 
subjects. He has a B.A. degree from Yale, 
master’s degrees from Harvard in business 
and public administration. In World War 
II he served five years in military intelligence, 
retiring as a first lieutenant. 

His political career attests to his persist- 
ence, He served in the Wisconsin State As- 
sembly one term before trying unsuccessfully 
for the governorship three times. His elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1957 and re-election in 
1958 were taken as augurs of the Democratic 
presidential victory in 1960. 

When the joint committee was created, the 
late Robert A. Taft of Ohio, then Senate 
Republican leader, considered it so important 
he named himself the first chairman, 

Although the committee has no direct 
legislative authority, the persistent and in- 
dustrious Proxmire intends to make it a vital 
educational force on economic problems, fis- 
cal and monetary, legislative and adminis- 
trative, national and international. 


CLEANER AIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the recent discussions on elimi- 
nating pollution from air have appeared 
to strike out most strongly at the use of 
coal as a fuel. We all know the impor- 
tance of coal and coal mining to the econ- 
omy of the country and we know of the 
Federal Government’s interest in remov- 
ing pollutants from stack gases where 
coal is used. 

I submit for review today an article 
issued jointly by the National Coal 
Policy Conference, Inc., the National 
Coal Association, and the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The article is entitled “Clean Air and 
Plentiful Fuel—The Nation Must Have 
Both.” It indicates the support by both 
the coal industry and labor of the na- 
tional goal of cleaner air. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
pamphlet printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

COAL INDUSTRY AND LABOR SUPPORT NATIONAL 
GOAL OF CLEANER AIR 

Cleanliness of the air is a national impera- 
tiye. We share the concern of the American 
people over air pollution. The various in- 
dustries making up the industrial federation 
built around coal—America’s most abundant 
fuel—support the objective of clean air. 
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Our aim is to see that the goal of cleaner 
air is attained without jeopardizing the Na- 
tion’s future fuel supply. This is a real 
danger if control regulations are imposed 
before technology is developed to make it 
possible to meet new standards. 

The control of sulfur dioxide emissions 
from fuel burning, a high priority item in 
the Nation’s air pollution program, points up 
this danger. 

Sulfur oxide emissions can be controlled by 
barring the use of fuels with more than a 
trace of sulfur, as has been proposed in sey- 
eral instances. 

Under present technology, standards this 
strict, if widely adopted, as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has pro- 
posed, would prohibit the burning of almost 
all of the Nation’s vast coal reserves and 
most of its heavy industrial fuel oil. 

The Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
has stated: “Regardless of price, there are 
no significant quantities of coal available 
which could meet these sulfur limits.” He 
added: “For all practical purposes, these lim- 
its would (also) eliminate the use of residual 
oil.” Yet coal today is needed to produce 
more than half of all the Nation’s electricity, 
and oil is used to generate another 6 per cent. 

Thus, it is obvious that general adoption 
of such rigid limitations on sulfur in fuel at 
this time would create an even more serious 
problem than that caused by sulfur oxides 
in the air—a shortage of fuel and economic 
chaos in fuel-producing areas and in fuel- 
using industries. 

The better approach is to develop a feasible 
and practical method of controlling the 
emissions of sulfur oxides before such far- 
reaching regulations are imposed. This will 
permit optimum utilization of our fuel re- 
serves, thus assuring both adequate energy 
for an expanding industrial economy and 
clean air. 


ALTERNATE SUPPLY OF FUEL NOT AVAILABLE 
NATIONALLY 

Too many people take it for granted that 
if coal and heavy fuel oil with more than 
slight amounts of sulfur are barred, replac- 
ing them would be simple. Could the 
Nation meet its spiraling electrical energy 
demand under such conditions? 

The answer is No! 

Could nuclear power fill the fuels gap? 
The Atomic Energy Commission has said that 
the Nation’s known reserves of low-cost ura- 
nium—some 145,000 tons—could produce, in 
present reactors, only the amount of elec- 
tricity that could be produced from about 
two billion tons of coal. 

If it were possible to force the electric 
utilities by air pollution regulations to sub- 
stitute uranium for coal in producing elec- 
tricity, the known low-cost reserves would be 
exhausted in eight years. 

Even assuming that the lack of low-cost 
uranium does not create an inhibiting factor, 
the AEC has frequently stated that for sev- 
eral decades atomic energy will supplement 
and can not replace coal-produced power. 
Moreover, construction capacity and safety 
requirements would preclude any immediate 
shift over to nuclear power. 

How about natural gas? There is not 
enough gas available, even at a premium 
price, to replace coal and heavy fuel oil, in 
major metropolitan areas. Gas industry and 
Federal Power Commission spokesmen have 
warned gas reserves are insufficient to permit 
wide-spread substitution of gas for coal and 
oil as a pollution control measure. 

Thus, it becomes obvious that any long 
term solution of air pollution must take into 
account the availability of adequate fuel 
supplies for the Nation’s growing demand 
for energy. 

RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO CLEANER AIR 

Research is the key to assuring the Nation 
of cleaner air without jeopardizing adequate 
fuel supplies for the future. 
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An urgent national priority has been 
assigned to cleaning up the air. At least 
an equal priority must be assigned to de- 
veloping the technology to assure clean air 
without hampering industrial operation and 
future industrial growth. 

The Congress in the Clean Air Act directed 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to pursue research on removal of 
sulfur from fuels and sulfur oxides from flue 
gases. Thus far, emphasis by HEW has been 
on development of standards and regula- 
tions. Research has not been assigned the 
priority Congress intended it should have. 

Coal and its consumers, meanwhile, have 
made many advances through research. 
With the modern equipment now available, 
soot and flyash emissions are being elimi- 
nated as significant pollution problems. 
Industry has invested billions of dollars in 
equipment and facilities such as coal wash- 
ing plants to achieve progress in elimination 
of free sulfur and waste from coal. Now it 
is concentrating on sulfur controls. 

The coal and electric utility industries are 
co-sponsoring a five-year $4.3 million re- 
search program to define the physiological 
effects of sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere, 
and to find methods of sulfur removal and 
sulfur oxide control, Much of this work is 
being done by the coal industry’s own re- 
search agency, Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., as an extension of its decade-long study 
of air pollution control. In addition, many 
private companies and government agencies 
are engaged in research along these lines. 

The coal industry has a long record of 
cooperation with Federal, state and city air 
pollution control agencies in formulating 
technically sound legislation and regulations 
for pollution abatement. 


COAL RECOMMENDS THAT— 


1. Research into means of controlling 
sulfur oxides emissions be greatly expanded 
and accelerated, with an increased share of 
Federal research funds. The magnitude of 
the task demands this type of crash program. 

2. Air pollution regulations, at all gov- 
ernment levels, recognize the limitations of 
control technology, fuel availability and the 
3 impact on industry and the Na- 

on. 

As control technology develops, regulations 
can be progressively tightened to meet the 
utimate goal of clean air. 


ERA OF REALINEMENTS LOOMS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article 
entitled “Era of Realinements Looms,” 
which was written by Joseph C. Harsch 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 13, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERA OF REALINEMENT Looms 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—Today’s diplomat is looking 
backward for light on what may lie ahead. 
Major field of interest and reading, right 
now is the 18th century up to the French 
Revolution. 

That period of history is believed to bear 
much relation to the present. It was a pe- 
riod of movement among the nations. Old 
alliances came unstuck. New ones were 
formed and reformed. Ideology had almost 
nothing to do with the patterns. 

One of the many wars of the period was 
called “the War of Jenkins’ Ear.” A British 
Captain Jenkins had lost an ear, allegedly 
in a brush with the Spanish Coast Guard. 
It became one cause of a war between Britain 


and Spain. 
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The previous 17th century had been domi- 
nated by the ideological wars of Roman 
Catholics against Protestants. The period 
after, beginning with the French Revolu- 
tion, was dominated by the ideology of the 
class struggle. But in between were nearly 
90 years of nations interested in national in- 
terests and maneuvering among each other 
for opportunities for improving them. 

Typical of the period is that at one time 
Protestant Britain was allied with Roman 
Catholic Austria against the equally non- 
ideological alliance of Catholic France with 
Protestant Prussia. In the previous cen- 
tury a man knew his enemies by their reli- 
gion. In the 18th century, religion became 
incidental to international war and politics. 

In a broad sense, the nations now are 
going through the kind of transition which 
marked the end of the religious wars of the 
17th century. 

So far (since World War II) there is no 
actual case of a Communist country bear- 
ing arms against another Communist coun- 
try in alliance with a capitalist country. 
But within recent weeks Moscow has in- 
formed the Soviet peoples of the possibility 
of a war with Communist China. And the 
Soviet Union has sent arms to India to help 
India defend itself against China. 

The outstanding trademark of these im- 
mediate times is uncertainty about the 
lineup of nations in the days just ahead. 

Americans talk about the new pro-Russian 
inclinations of Washington. Moscow accuses 
Washington of wanting to make a deal with 
Communist China. And Washington worries 
whether after all Moscow and Peking may 
manage to get together again. 


DEEP TIES OF INTEREST 


West Germany woos Eastern Europe ex- 
cept for East Germany. That unhappy place 
wistfully reminds its neighbors of the com- 
mon religion of communism. 

Probably, there will be less actual change 
than the noises of the moment might imply. 
The United States and Western Europe are 
bound together by deep ties of interest. 
France is not leaving the Western commu- 
nity. West Germany is deeply imbedded in 
that same community. President de Gaulle 
may decide to keep Britain out of the Com- 
mon Market again. But Britain’s trade with 
the Common Market countries has been ris- 
ing faster than its trade with any other eco- 
nomic group. 

There is trouble within the Atlantic com- 
munity over the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. But that trouble is not enough to 
cause the United States to rush into any 
withdrawal of its armed forces from Ger- 
many. 

Among the Communist countries there are 
ties that bind just as there are differences 
more openly expressed. The NATO Alliance 
still exists and so does the important in- 
tangible of the Atlantic community. 

The NATO alliance and the Warsaw Pact 

continue to be the main features of security 
in Europe. 
Yet there is fresh thinking going on about 
@ new and very different security system 
for Europe. Motion in new directions could 
pick up once the Vietnam war is finished. 

The war itself tends to check the rate of 
movement out of old patterns. So long as 
it continues it is difficult—some say impos- 
sible—for Washington and Moscow to get 

closer. 

At the moment there is no sign of any 
progress toward peace. The President of the 
United States has repeated hardened Ameri- 
can terms for an end to the bombing of 
North Vietnam, North Vietnam has re- 
hardened its terms. The peace season has 
been closed. 

The White House is believed nearly ready 
to authorize the of Hanoi Harbor. 
The scale and intensity of the ground fight- 
ing has gone up. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT AND SUPREME 
COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, last 
week the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures con- 
cluded the first in a series of hearings on 
various bills designed to strengthen the 
enforcement of our laws and to remedy 
the debilitating effect of several far- 
reaching Supreme Court decisions which 
jeopardize the rights of society while 
augmenting the rights of the criminal. 

I have time and again called attention 
to the enormity of the crime menace 
confronting this Nation. Those hear- 
ings emphatically underscored the 
need—the imperative necessity—for 
providing better protection for all citi- 
zens from the lawless elements who now 
commit heinous crimes with virtual im- 
punity. 

The legislative remedies proposed and 
now under consideration by the subcom- 
mittee are complex and complicated. 
Most of them are highly controversial. 
The solution to this grave problem will 
not be easy. The opposing forces to law 
and order are stronger today than ever 
before, and are gaining greater strength 
and power with each passing hour. 
Statistics and glaring headlines in the 
daily press give irrefutable evidence of 
this. Congress must act to stem the 
tide of lawlessness that is now sweeping 
across our land. 

An excellent editorial in the Sunday 
edition of the Washington Star of March 
12, 1967, entitled “The Problem: Unequal 
Justice Under Law,” focuses clearly on 
the vital issue. I commend it to all who 
are concerned with the conditions that 
now prevail. 

The editorial begins: 

The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
Building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in recent years, has been dispensing 
a brand of justice that is deplorably un- 
equal. And this is what the shooting has 
been about this past week in the hearings 
before Senator McClellan’s subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. 


Commenting on the subcommittee 
hearings the editorial concludes: 

Still, even though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted. For these hearings and the strong 
statements by most of the witnesses are 
a reflection of the mood, not of a few men 
on Capitol Hill, but of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. A Presi- 
dent or a Supreme Court justice may be per- 
sonally remote from contact with crime. But 
the people are not; they live in its shadow 
every day and every night. And they are 
sick and tired of unequal justice. The vol- 
ume of crime is going to continue its up- 
ward climb, and sooner or later the people 
will make themselves heard. 

A final word: Some people think it is al- 
most subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read 
the dissenting opinions of Justice Harlan, 
Clark, Stewart and White, No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
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majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame as the Supreme 
Court and, still worse, the law itself, falls 
into disrepute. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial may be in- 
serted in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Another editorial 
appearing in Tuesday’s, March 14, edition 
of the Wall Street Journal comments on 
the subcommittee’s work in a provoca- 
tive piece entitled, “Crime and Ideology.” 
Commenting on recent Supreme Court 
decisions which have hampered law en- 
forcement, the editorial states: 

The practical effects of these decisions, 
several commentators make clear, are omi- 
nous. They give the criminal so much lee- 
way even a self-confessed murderer can go 
free, Beyond that, we're convinced, an 
analysis of the philosophy the decisions re- 
flect would tell the nation a good deal about 
its crime problem. 


Noting that there was no indication in 
the recent cases of previous police prac- 
tice serving to convict innocent persons, 
the editorial stated: 


Rather than legal precedent or practical 
justice, the source of the Supreme Court 
majority’s decisions favoring. criminals was 
its own rarefied ideology. This has become so 
apparent that even a liberal columnist like 
Joseph Kraft has recently been comment- 
ing on “the weakness of the liberal the- 
ology as a rationale for judicial determina- 
tion.” 

Their connection with this secular the- 
ology gives the Court decisions an impor- 
tance beyond even their great practical ef- 
fect. For it is the same ideology that holds, 
in gross exaggeration of several certain 
truths, that a criminal is an object of sym- 
pathy deserving every break, that society sins 
against the criminal rather than the other 
way around, that a lawbreaker bears no in- 
dividual moral responsibility. 

By starting with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions embodying that ideology so complete- 
ly, some subcommittee or commission might 
be able to trace its pervasive effects, and its 
concomitant dilution of every variety of 
moral authority. 

The exploration would expose one im- 
portant root of today’s troublesome crime 
problem, a root many ideologists would prefer 
to keep hidden. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be inserted 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. To strengthen law 
enforcement I have introduced legisla- 
tion to outlaw wiretapping except by 
law-enforcement officers in limited cate- 
gories of crime, and then only under the 
rigid supervision and control of court 
orders. The hands of the Federal and 
State law-enforcement officers are tied 
by the present statute and decisions by 
the Supreme Court interpreting this law. 
Organized crime, however, can tap with 
little or no risk of conviction under cur- 
rent law. 

I am convinced that my bill to outlaw 
all wiretapping except that done under 
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rigid court supervision is vital in the 
fight against organized crime. It was 
encouraging, therefore, to receive a let- 
ter signed by all eight of the former U.S. 
attorneys for the southern district of 
New York now living, urging immediate 
clarification of Federal law relating to 
wiretapping and electronic eavesdrop- 
ping. Setting forth proposed principles 
upon which such legislation should be 
based—which are similar to the thrust 
of my bill, S. 675—the letter concludes: 

We believe a proper protection of the indi- 
vidual in his privacy and of society against 
the commission of “modern” crime compels 
immediate enactment of legislation conso- 
nant with these principles. 


Mr. President, these eight distin- 
guished men of the law are imminently 
qualified commentators on the law and I 
am pleased to have their support in the 
effort to pass legislation to clarify the 
existing state of the law on wiretapping. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
letter addressed to me under date of 
March 7, 1967, be inserted in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. I shall 
not take time to read their names, but I 
have asked to place the letter in the 
Recorv. This is not a partisan organi- 
zation. Of the eight, four are Republi- 
cans and four are Democrats, but they 
are united in their judgment and con- 
clusions in their recommendations for 
effective tools to bring about better law 
enforcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr.McCLELLAN, Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s New York Daily News carried a 
shocking editorial entitled “A City Es- 
cort Service.” It states that Mayor 
Lindsay, of New York City, is actively 
considering establishing “a city escort 
service“ for women and the elderly to 
and from church services at night. 
Think of it, Mr. President, this escort 
service is for the protection of women 
and elderly citizens who would like to 
worship their Maker in a church of their 
choice. Protection from what? From 
whom? From violence and injury that 
would be inflicted on them by, in many 
instances, confirmed criminals who are 
roaming the streets because of the fail- 
ure of law enforcement, which has been 
seriously handicapped and ‘weakened by 
court decisions that freed self-confessed 
murderers, muggers, robbers, and rapists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
3 more minutes to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As the editorial 
points out, not only are women and the 
elderly unsafe on the streets of New York 
City, but in many cities throughout the 
Nation, and particularly here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Many who do not come 
within either of those categories are also 
“in grave danger whenever they step out 
on the streets at night.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
editorial in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
hearings just concluded by the subcom- 
mittee mark only the beginning. Much 
remains to be done, and we will hold an- 
other series at the earliest possible time. 
They will be announced as soon as a 
schedule can be arranged. 

Yes, Mr. President, it is time for Con- 
gress to act—to rectify by statute, or by 
constitutional amendment if need be, the 
“unequal justice” that the Supreme 
Court has imposed on our society. 

I thank my distinguished friend for 


yielding. 
EXHIBIT 1 


THE ProBLEM—UNEQUAL JUSTICE UNDER Law 


The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings in criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand 
of justice that is deplorably unequal. And 
this is what the shooting has been about this 
past week in the hearings before Senator 
McClellan’s subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in their places of business. 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
people are not secure anywhere. And this 
insecurity is due in considerable part to the 
extreme lengths to which a five-man ma- 
jority of the court has gone in enlarging and 
protecting the rights of criminals. Reading 
such opinions as those in the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, one might think that the 
court majority has never heard of the rights 
of the public—and couldn't care less. Cer- 
tainly it does not subscribe to the view ex- 
pressed by Justice White in his dissent in 
the Miranda case that “the most basic func- 
tion of government is to provide for the 
security of the individual and his property.” 

This process of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the public safety grew out of 
a laudable purpose to erect safeguards against 
criminal convictions based on coerced or 
involuntary confessions. There was ample 
reason for this some 25 or 30 years ago. For 
the third degree, even in those relatively 
recent days, had not disappeared from the 
law-enforcement scene. And a coerced con- 
fession is both offensive to one’s sense of 
justice and unreliable as an item of evidence. 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales in balance. The notion 
that the purpose of our system of criminal 
justice is to convict the guilty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window. The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been car- 
ried to such lengths that entirely voluntary 
confessions are now in jeopardy. In fact, 
Justice White has said that the court ma- 
jority seems to be moving in the direction 
of barring all confessions, He could very well 
be right. 

The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines, One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the pernicious 
effect on law-enforcement of the court’s 5 to 
4 rulings with respect to confessions. The 
other has been to work out legislation to 
strengthen the hand of those whose duty it 
is to enforce the laws. 

This second undertaking, largely concerned 
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with legislation to permit the use of wiretap 
evidence and electronic bugs, presents few 
problems. Congress will get no help in this 
from the President or the Department of 
Justice, Still, at least as of this time, there 
seems to be no constitutional barrier to such 
legislation. 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was espe- 
cially concerned with the problem of or- 
ganized crime. It is, he said, almost im- 
possible to curb it under existing restrictions 
on enforcement agencies. 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 
represent the “dirty business” comment by 
Justice Holmes in support of their stand. In 
a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said: 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; it rules by vio- 
lence and terror; it victimizes the public and 
corrupts public officials, Every possible re- 
source of government should be used to ex- 
pose and destroy it.” 

He meant that he thought Congress should 
move without delay to sanction the use of 
wiretaps and electronic devices, under suit- 
able controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which the 
court has erected against the use of volun- 
tary confessions is a tougher question. For 
the five-man majority wrapped its Escobedo 
and Miranda rulings in constitutional inter- 
pretations. And this, though the interpre- 
tations were gross distortions of what the 
Constitution says, makes it difficult for Con- 
gress to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself a former judge, 
would take two approaches. First, he would 
amend the Constitution to overcome the ef- 
fect of the court’s rulings on confessions. 
Second, with the support of 19 other sena- 
tors, he has introduced a bill which would 
strip the Supreme Court and other Federal 
appellate courts of jurisdiction to make such 
rulings as those in Escobedo and Miranda, 

What he is trying to do, and it is a worthy 
objective, is to get back to the decades-old 
state of the law in which the test of a con- 
fession was whether it had been made volun- 
tarily or not. If voluntary, it would be ad- 
missible. And the Supreme Court would not 
be permitted to throw out a voluntary con- 
fession by reading something into the Con- 
stitution that was never before thought to be 
there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 
long and difficult. And while Congress, un- 
der Article III of the Constitution, appar- 
ently has authority to regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, this 
would be a drastic remedy. One must hope 
that some other way can be found—even 
assuming that Congress would accept the 
Ervin proposal. 

A somewhat different approach is being 
urged by Senator McClellan. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions. But he would do this by having 
Congress spell out the meaning of voluntari- 
ness and set up standards by which a trial 
judge and jury would make the judgment 
on this question. Should this be tried, the 
Supreme Court might say that the new law 
is unconstitutional under its own rulings. 
But the senator hopes that at least one 
member of the majority, upon further reflec- 
tion, might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding a strong statement from Senator 
Bible urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule. And we hope that Congress, 
which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, even though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted. For these hearings and the strong 
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statements by most of the witnesses are a re- 
flection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capitol Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be personally 
remote from contact with crime, But the 
people are not; they live in its shadow every 
day and every night. And they are sick and 
tired of unequal justice. The volume of 
crime is going to continue its upward climb, 
and sooner or later the people will make 
themselves heard. 

A final word: Some people think it is 
almost subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read the 
dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, 
Clark, Stewart and White. No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one 
but themselves to blame as the Supreme 
Court and, still worse, the law itself, falls 
into disrepute. 

EXHIBIT 2 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: CRIME AND IDEOLOGY 


Citizens worried about mounting crime 
can thank a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
for taking testimony on how recent Su- 
preme Court decisions have hampered law 
enforcement, an issue which the Administra- 
tion’s touted anti-crime crusade has pointed- 
ly avoided. 

The practical effects of these decisions, 
several commentators make clear, are omi- 
nous. They give the criminal so much leeway 
even a self-confessed murderer can go free. 
Beyond that, we're convinced, an analysis 
of the philosophy the decisions reflect would 
tell the nation a good deal about its crime 
problem. 

The Judiciary subcommittee under Sena- 
tor McClellan heard Philadelphia District 
Attorney Arlen Specter testify that the 
Court's decisions have meant the loss or 
abandonment of many prosecutions. And 
Judge J. Edward Lumbard, chief of the Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals, said High 
Court decisions and other influences have 
made it so difficult to convict criminals that 
“it is unthinkable” the nation could allow 
such a situation to persist. 

Similary, a minority statement in the 
report of the President’s Crime Commission 
pointed out how recent decisions have sharp- 
ly limited traditional use of confessions and 
even threaten to preclude police interroga- 
tion of suspects. The minority asked if “the 
scales have tilted in favor of the accused and 
against law enforcement and the public fur- 
ther than the best interest of the country 
permits.” 

The statement concluded the such an im- 
balance does indeed exist, and called for 
nothing less than a Constitutional amend- 
ment modifying the Bill of Rights. The 
modifications would insure the police an op- 
portunity for interrogation, permit use of 
any truly voluntary confessions and allow 
prosecutors to comment on the silence of 
the accused. 

The minority statement was written by 
four distinguished attorneys, three of whom 
are past presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Three additional members of the 
panel concurred, meaning the statement was 
backed by over a third of the Crime Com- 
mission, Here is a pivotal issue of law en- 
forement, raised by the most responsible 
quarters, which demands attention and ex- 
ploration. 

Yet not only was the statement ignored in 
subsequent Administration proposals, but 
the majority of the Commission itself man- 
aged not to utter one word about the issue 
in its 300-page report. The reason for the 
curious silence, we suspect, is much the same 
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as the original reason the decisions were 
made. That is, to many the doctrines in- 
volved are not subjects for rational debate, 
but articles of faith. 

Take the decisions expanding the privilege 
against self-incrimination. The Crime Com- 
mission minority statement noted that 
among legal scholars, “the question is now 
being increasingly asked whether the full 
scope of the privilege, as recently construed 
and expanded, is justified either by its long 
and tangled history or by any genuine need 
in a criminal trial.” 

Certainly, in none of the instant cases was 
there much indication that previous police 
practice had served to convict innocent per- 
sons. Rather than legal precedent or practi- 
cal justice, the source of the Supreme Court 
majority’s decisions favoring criminals was 
its own rarefied ideology. This has become 
so apparent that even a liberal columnist like 
Joseph Kraft has recently been commenting 
on “the weakness of the liberal theology as 
a rationale for judicial determination.” 

Their connection with this secular theology 
gives the Court decisions an importance be- 
yond even their great practical effect. For 
it is the same ideology that holds, in gross 
exaggeration of several certain truths, that 
a criminal is an object of sympathy deserving 
every break, that society sins against the 
criminal rather than the other way around, 
that a lawbreaker bears no individual moral 
responsibility. 

By starting with the Supreme Court de- 
cisions embodying that ideology so com- 
pletely, some subcommittee or commission 
might be able to trace its pervasive effects, 
and its concomitant dilution of every variety 
of moral authority. 

The exploration would expose one impor- 
tant root of today’s troublesome crime prob- 
lem, a root may ideologists would prefer to 
keep hidden. 

EXHIBIT 3 
New York, N.Y., March 7, 1967. 
Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Proce- 
dure, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: The under- 
signed being all the former United States 
Attorneys for the Southern District of New 
York now living urge on the consideration 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate immediate clarifica- 
tion of Federal law relating to wire tapping 
and electronic eavesdropping. 

The commission of crimes on a national 
scale and the infiltration of legitimate busi- 
ness by criminal elements are heavily de- 
pendent on telephonic communication. 
Without the means of meeting crime ef- 
fected through such communication, law 
enforcement officers are handicapped to a 
point where their proper pursuit of the 
protection of society is virtually impossible 
to carry out. At the same time we recog- 
nize the importance to society of protecting 
the individual in his rights to privacy in the 
use of his telephone. A proper balancing 
of the two considerations is essential. 

Without considering the merits of the in- 
dividual bills such as S. 634 and S. 675 in- 
troduced in January 1967 and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and without 
presuming to draft specific language, we 
strongly recommend amendment of Section 
605 of the Federal Communications Act (48 
Stat. 1103, 47 U.S.C. 605 (1934)) in keeping 
with the following principles: 

One: make it unlawful and punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than ten years, or 
both (see Section 1362, Title 18, United 
States Code), for any person to willfully 
intercept or attempt to intercept any wire 
communication, or to electronically listen to 
or record a conversation without the con- 
sent of at least one party to the conversa- 
tion, unless authorized by a Federal judge 
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on application of the Attorney General, or 
any Assistant Attorney General of the De- 
partment of Justice specially designated by 
the Attorney General, when such authorized 
interception or recording may provide eyi- 
dence of an offense against the laws of the 
United States. (This procedure would make 
it possible for a United States Attorney, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or any other 
enforcement arm of the Government through 
the intervention of the Attorney General’s 
office and court approval to effectively combat 
the commission of crime in our modern 
society.) 

Two: make appropriate exception to per- 
mit the attorney general of any State or the 
principal prosecuting attorney for any po- 
litical subdivision, if authorized by statute 
of that State, to make application on a show- 
ing of probable cause to a State court judge 
for leave to intercept wire communications 
and electronically listen to or record a con- 
versation when such action may provide evi- 
dence of the commission of any crime or 
conspiracy to commit a crime. 

Three: provide for suppression of any evi- 
dence obtained by wire interception or elec- 
tronic eavesdropping except that obtained 
by authorization of the Federal or State ju- 
diciary and to authorize the use of the latter 
in any court or grand jury proceeding. 

Four: provide for method of prompt re- 
porting to the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and to the Attorney 
General of the United States by any State or 
Federal judge who has granted or denied 
leave to intercept or record with the pur- 
pose of informing the Congress of the vol- 
ume of interception and recording which 
occurs during the period of a year. 

We believe a proper protection of the in- 
dividual in his privacy and of society against 
the commission of “modern” crime compels 
immediate enactment of legislation conso- 
nant with these principles. 

Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES H. TUTTLE (1929-30), 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

James B. MCNALLY (1944-45), 

Appellate Division, First Department, 

27 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

JOHN F. X. McGouey (1946-49), 

United States Court House, 
Foley Square, New York, N.Y. 
Irvine H. SayroL (1950-51), 
Supreme Court, New York County, 
60 Centre Street, New York, N.Y. 

My es J. LANE (1952), 

19 East 70th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
J. EDWARD LUMBARD (1953-54), 
United States Court House, 
Foley Square, New York, N.Y. 
PauL W. WruiaMs (1955-57), 
Cahill, Gordon, Sonnett, Reindel 
& Ohl, 80 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 
S. HAZARD GILLESPIE (1959-60), 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 
EXHIBIT 4 
[From the N.Y. Daily News, Mar. 14, 1967] 
A CITY ESCORT SERVICE 


—for women and the elderly to and from 
church services and social gatherings at night 
is being considered by Mayor Lindsay. This 
is a concession by the Mayor that crime and 
violence in our streets remain unchecked. 

A CITy’S SHAME 

The escorts, said the Mayor, might come 
from the ranks of auxiliary police, or from 
volunteer youths. 

It seems a shame that a city like New 
York has to resort to such extremes in order 
to guard its citizens. Also, it would seem 
that a tremendous amount of manpower 
would be needed in order to provide body- 
guards for our people. 

The Mayor specified women and the el- 
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derly. Also, in grave danger whenever they 
step out on our streets at night are many 
New Yorkers who don't fall into either cate- 
gory. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished friend from 
Arkansas for his very timely remarks. I 
look forward to the day when, in this 
country, we will afford as much protec- 
tion for the victims of crime as we do 
for those people who commit crime. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
yield one moment, the Senate is now 
considering the ratification of a treaty, 
and it is proper that it be considered. 
We shall consider much other legisla- 
tion. But I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that as soon as legislation in this area of 
strengthening law enforcement and pro- 
viding better protection to our citizens 
can be processed, I think it behooves 
Congress, and particularly this body, to 
give attention to such bills as soon as 
we can get them out here on the floor, 
because the old saying “Time’s a-wast- 
ing” applies, conditions are worsening, 
and I again assert that the time for ac- 
tion by Congress has arrived. 


US. NAVY UPGRADES ITS OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC PROGRAMS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the up- 
grading of its oceanographic mission by 
the U.S. Navy is one of the more en- 
couraging developments during this 
period of growing support for marine 
science and technology, both in the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary areas. 

The management of the entire Navy 
oceanographic program was restructured 
late last year and a new office, called the 
Office of the Oceanographer of the Navy, 
was created, with Rear Adm. O. D. 
Waters, Jr., U.S. Navy, as its head. 

Under this arrangement, Secretary 
of the Navy Paul H. Nitze has given 
Admiral Waters full responsibility for all 
of the Navy’s oceanographic programs. 

With three assistant oceanographers 
assigned to his office, Admiral Waters is 
taking, in his words, “prompt action to 
put its own oceanographic house in 
order.” 

I commend Secretary Nitze for giving 
new emphasis and importance to the 
Navy’s oceanographic work and for plac- 
ing an outstanding Navy officer in charge 
of this program. 

Before becoming the first head of the 
new Office of Oceanographer of the Navy 
following the establishment of this new 
command structure in late 1966, Admiral 
Waters was Oceanographer of the Navy 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and Commander of the U.S. Naval 
Oceonagraphic Office at Suitland, Md. 
He has served in both wartime and 
peacetime billets during more than 30 
years with the U.S. Navy. 

The growing challenge of the seas, to 
both the Navy and the civilian com- 
munity, is described by Admiral Waters 
in an article published in the January 
1967, issue of the Navy Management Re- 
view. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Management of Navy 
Oceanographic Program Starts ‘Year of 
Inner Space’,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANAGEMENT OF NAVY OCEANOGRAPHIC PRO- 
GRAM STARTS “YEAR OY INNER SPACE” 


(By Rear Admiral O. D. Waters, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
Oceanographer of the Navy, Office of the 
Oceanographer of the Navy, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Navy) 


Perhaps the most significant event of the 
past year in the field of oceanography was 
the passage of the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act which became 
law during June 1966 with the President’s 
signature. Statesmanship on both sides of 
the U.S. Congress pooled a dozen or so pend- 
ing bills to accelerate such a Federal pro- 
gram into a single bill setting up a policy- 
making Council “to develop, encourage, and 
maintain a coordinated, comprehensive, and 
long-range national program in marine sci- 
ences for the benefit of mankind.” Chaired 
by the U.S. Vice President, the Council com- 
prises Cabinet members and agency heads 
with a major interest in oceanography. 

Stressing the urgency of the national de- 
fense aspects of oceanography, the President's 
Science Advisory Committee’s Panel on 
Oceanography issued the following month 
(July 1966) a book entitled “Effective Use 
of the Sea.” In my opinion, this document 
will affect the course of Federal oceanog- 
raphy for years to come. Although I have 
found no one who agrees with it in its en- 
tirety, the publication is forthright in its 
analysis of the problems, broad-gage in its 
approach, and not hesitant in making star- 
tling suggestions. It urges the Navy to give 
continued support—as a by-product of its 
defense endeavors—to such non-military 
pro as those concerned with the de- 
velopment of food and mineral resources, 
the improvement of recreational facilities, 
and the reduction of water pollution. 

The Navy has taken prompt steps to put 
its own oceanographic house in order. A 
whole new structure of command has been 
established by Secretary of the Navy Paul H. 
Nitze and seconded by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The Oceanographer of the Navy 
has been made head of the “Office of the 
Oceanographer of the Navy.” While, seman- 
tically, the changes appears slight, the differ- 
ence is considerable. 

As head of this new office in the Navy De- 
partment, I report directly to the Secretary 
of the Navy for policy guidance and to the 
Chief of Naval Operations for operational 
purposes. The Secretary’s new order gives 
me full responsibility for all of Navy's 
oceanographic programs including basic and 
applied research, ocean engineering, and, 
of course, Fleet support. My chief contact 
in the Navy Secretary’s Office is Dr. Robert 
Frosch, our Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Research and Development. 

Members of my staff now meet regularly 
with the Ocean Science and Technology Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Security 
Industrial Association as well as their Anti- 
submarine Warfare Advisory Group and ma- 
rine navigation panels to review mutual prob- 
lems. 

Three Assistant Oceanographers have been 
assigned to help me manage this program. 
Rear Admiral John Leydon, USN, Chief of 
Naval Research, will serve additionally as 
Assistant Oceanographer for Ocean Sciences. 
Rear Admiral Frank Pinney, USN, Chief of 
Naval Development, also will be Assistant 
Oceanographer for Ocean Engineering. A 
third assistant, yet to be named, will be re- 
sponsible for Operational Production and 
Fleet-oriented work. 


ORGANIZED PROGRAM 
Under this arrangement, we have pulled to- 
gether the management of the entire Navy 
oceanographic program. It ranges from sup- 
port of basic research and Fleet-support work 
to ocean engineering projects, including the 
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deep submergence effort, the Man-in-the- 
Sea” program, and deep ocean technology. 

As Navy Secretary Nitze states: .. there 
is no element of naval strategy or tactics, the 
success or failure of which is not significantly 
dependent upon oceanographic knowledge.” 

Some 30 undersea vehicles designed for 
depth exploration are in operation or under 
contract or construction. These undersea re- 
search vessels are classified as deep submer- 
gence, mid-depth submersible, or continental 
shelf vehicles. The deep submergence class 
can descend to depths of 15,000 feet or more. 
For example, the Trieste, a bathyscaphe is 
capable of reaching 36,000-foot depths. 

The first of a new class of oceanographic 
survey ships built for the U.S. Navy were 
launched recently, They are the USNS Silas 
Bent (AGS-26) and her sister ship, the USNS 
Kane (AGS-27). Under the technical con- 
trol of the U.S, Naval Oceanographic Office, 
Suitland, Maryland, the Silas Bent is civilian- 
manned and operated by the Navy’s Military 
Sea Transportation Service (MSTS). 

The new ship contains the first completely 
integrated system for gathering vital ocean- 
ographic data in both the underway and on- 
station mode. It can record data systemati- 
cally in an immediately usable computer 
form. 

Technicians and oceanographers launch 
“bird cage” type packages of sensitive instru- 
ments from the deck of the ship to relay a 
continuous flow of instrumentation data to 
the ship’s Synoptic Survey System. 

The Navy took a major step in the con- 
quest of “inner space” with our Man-in-the- 
Sea“ project. It is our conviction that the 
working capabilities of man in self-sustain- 
ing environments at greater depths can be 
developed, Our successes in this field prom- 
ise a major breakthrough and new impor- 
tance to oceanography. 


ASTRONAUT/AQUANAUT 


Illustrating the close relationship between 
the “outer space” explorations by the “Astro- 
nauts” and the “inner space” explorations by 
the “Aquanauts” is the participation in both 
programs by Astronaut/Aquanaut M. Scott 
Carpenter, Commander, USN. On loan from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) program, Commander Car- 
penter took part in Navy's SEALAB II experi- 
ment. It was the “Man-in-the-Sea” Proj- 
ect’s second pressurized habitable shelter to 
be lowered into the sea with Navy aquanauts 
iti and working at depths of over 100 

eet. 

Teams of 10 aquanauts worked inside and 
outside the 57-foot long SEALAB II at a 
depth of 205 feet for a period of 45 days. 
Among the tasks they successfully completed 
was the raising of a sunken aircraft filled 
with polyurethane foam. 


NEW “SEALAB” SCHEDULED 


America’s astronauts and aquanauts are 
proving that man can exist in an alien en- 
vironment of either the cold vacuum of air’s 
outer space or the cold depths of the seas’ 
inner space. 

A third SEALAB is scheduled for launching 
later this year. It will extend further the 
limits of man’s endurance and penetration 
of the ocean depths. 

Tools and technology for extended opera- 
tions on the continental shelves, new sub- 
mersible vehicles capable of searching the 
ocean floors, and new rescue systems for 
submarines are among the many research 
and development projects aimed at increas- 
ing the effectiveness of man beneath the 
surface. 

Nearly every naval weapons system or tech- 
nique requires extensive oceanographic data 
to aid in its developmental state. Polaris 
missiles, homing torpedoes, deep-ranging 
submarines, and antisubmarine warfare 
forces depend upon extensive knowledge of 
the depths to successfully complete their 
missions. 
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Military defense, however, is only one of 
the objectives of the program. Our eco- 
nomic security and that of our allies de- 
pend upon freedom of the seas. The U.S. 
Navy naturally has taken the lead in oceano- 
graphic developments. American industry 
shows ever-increasing signs of interest in 
the investment potential of underseas oper- 
ations. Several major corporations are de- 
veloping unique vehicles for undersea 
research. A recent international agreement 
provides each nation full rights to resources 
in the sea and sea bottom to a depth of 
600 feet adjacent to their shores. 

A virtually untapped storehouse of food 
and fresh water supplies, the seas promise 
to yield to pure science the secret for feeding 
the world’s growing populations. In addi- 
tion to the fish harvest, experimentation 
continues in ways to use plankton and the 
millions of organic creatures living in the 
depths for food. Oil fields as well as mineral 
mines, the seas also hold stores of valuable 
metals waiting for modern technology to de- 
velop them. 


NEW INTEGRATED MANAGEMENT 


With the ever-growing emphasis on 
oceanography, progress is certain to continue 
at an accelerated rate. Many spectacular 
advances can be expected in the next decade. 
With our new integrated management or- 
ganization, the Navy now has a powerful 
tool for careful preparation and vigorous 
prosecution of a streamlined program in 
Naval oceanography. 

Even if we eventually require several times 
the funds we now use, this is not a large 
expenditure in relation to the economic 
benefits—dollars and cents benefits—that a 
sound oceanographic program can bring to 
our nation. It provides, in addition, a vital 
contribution to our national defense—par- 
ticularly in the area of antisubmarines war- 
fare. With the advent of nuclear power, 
fleets of nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed 
submarines followed. Potential enemies can 
hide them beneath the seas almost indefi- 
nitely until they choose to unleash their 
deadly weapons. Oceanography is the key to 
detecting and, if required, to destroying this 
powerful threat. Effective Navy management 
is essential as America plunges deeper into 
its comprehensive and far-reaching ocean- 
ographic program. 

“SEA-GRANT” COLLEGES 

An intensive study of present and future 
needs will be made by a 15-member commis- 
sion of experts in oceanography just ap- 
pointed by the President. The development 
of marine resources will be aided also by a 
recently approved National Sea Grant College 
and Program Act which authorizes the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to support educa- 
tional programs at “sea-grant” colleges, in- 
stitutes, and laboratories. 

As the President of the United States said 
when he signed the new Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act: 

“Now we must redouble our efforts. In the 
months ahead, we shall establish our pri- 
orities, we shall set our timetables—and we 
shall follow them just as we have followed an 
orderly and relentless program for the ex- 
ploration of space. The frontier of the deep 
challenges our spirit, and we shall meet that 
challenge.” 


THE RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse the President’s proposal for fund- 
ing the rent supplement program with a 
$40 million appropriation this year. 

The future of America is bound up with 
the future of our cities, In the last half 
dozen years, we have recognized this by 
enacting legislation designed to cope with 
the problems of increasing urbanization. 
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I am glad to say that the State of 
Rhode Island has taken advantage of 
most of these measures and others that 
preceded them. More than 1,500 units 
of public housing have been provided for 
the State’s low-income families, and 
houses for more than 800 have been 
built under special FHA programs in the 
past 2 years. 

Rhode Island has received grants for 
urban renewal, urban planning, open 
space land, urban mass transportation, 
and water and sewer facilities. I am 
pleased to report that a rent supplement 
project is under contract in Providence, 
one of the first in the Nation. 

Our people have been living with in- 
creased urban growth for some time, and 
I believe the rent supplement program 
offers a solution to one of the more press- 
ing problems—housing the low-income 
families. 

It is the most promising method yet 
devised for alleviating the living condi- 
tions of the disadvantaged among us— 
the elderly, the handicapped, families 
unable to lift themselves or their chil- 
dren out of an inheritance of poverty 
and despair. They inherit the leftovers, 
the housing no one else will live in, the 
neighborhoods that the more fortunate 
people have left behind. 

In less than a year since the program 
was funded, reservations of rent supple- 
ment funds have been made that total 
nearly $15 million. They will enable 
more than 20,000 families to live in de- 
cent housing, many of them for the first 
time. By the end of the present fiscal 
year, most of the remaining $32 million 
authorized for annual contract payments 
will have been earmarked. 

Already the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is actually mak- 
ing rent supplement payments to hous- 
1 on behalf of low-income ten- 
ants. 

The President has asked for the addi- 
tional $40 million of annual contract au- 
thorization for fiscal 1968. 

It is unthinkable at this point that we 
should authorize anything less. 

Rent supplements are crucial to the 
whole thrust at improving life in the 
cities. 

This specific program is at a critical 
stage. It is beginning to show concrete 
results and is moving steadily ahead. 
The need is urgent. 

We have said to poor families through- 
out the country, “Help is on the way.” 
We have said to churches and unions 
and apartment owners, “Here is the way 
for private enterprise to do a job that 
must be done.” 

We are committed to helping the poor 
and now we must honor our commitment. 
Lip service will not house them. 


LAKE OAHE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota Legislature has passed a 
Concurrent Resolution urging that the 
waters impounded by the Oahe Dam on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota be 
named Lake Oahe in honor of the Indian 
people who once inhabited the Missouri 
River basin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Recor Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 15 of the South Dakota Legis- 
lature to this effect, and urging the en- 
actment of H.R. 2901. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. Con. Res. No. 15 


A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to pass H.R. 
2901, designating the Oahe Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in the States of North 
Dakota and South Dakota as Lake Oahe 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

Whereas, the history of the area around 
the Oahe Reservoir is replete with the cul- 
ture of the Indian tribes once living in that 
vicinity; and 

Whereas, the Sioux Indian word Oahe 
means “a foundation” and depicts the pres- 
ent and potential source of the lake for irri- 
gation systems, navigation routes, municipal 
water supplies, power development, fish and 
wildlife development and recreation; and 

Whereas, the designation of the Oahe Res- 
ervoir as Lake Oahe would serve as a fitting 
honor to the Indian people who once inhab- 
ited the great Missouri River Basin and con- 
tributed such an important part to its early 
history: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Forty- 
Second Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged and requested to 
adopt H.R. 2901, designating the Oahe Res- 
ervoir on the Missouri River in the States of 
North Dakota and South Dakota as Lake 
Oahe; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
of the State of South Dakota transmit copies 
of this resolution to the presiding officers of 
both Houses of Congress, to United States 
Senators Karl Mundt and George McGovern 
and to United States Congressmen E. Y. 
Berry and Ben Reifel. 

Adopted by the Senate March 1, 1967. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives March 2, 1967. 

LeM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

JAMES D. JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House, 

Attest: 

PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT REFORM 
CITED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to make certain comments with refer- 
ence to the necessity for the enactment 
of S. 47. 

A great American once remarked: 


There are no necessary evils in govern- 
ment. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 


This observation applies to means as 
well as to ends. The character of a 
policy is largely determined by the qual- 
ity of its implementation. Today, many 
programs, though laudable in aim, are 
frustrated in fulfillment by archaic ad- 
ministration. 

Such waste and inefficiency need not be 
tolerated. And, indeed, should not be. 
Challenged at home and abroad by social 
and political turmoil, in United States 
simply can no longer afford the luxury 
of Government waste. 
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A thorough review of administrative 
practices is long overdue. On January 
11, 1967, I introduced a bill (S. 47) which 
would provide for just such a study. 
Cosponsored by 40 Senators, this meas- 
ure would create a Hoover-type Com- 
mission on the Operation of the Execu- 
tive Branch to study the organization 
and operation of the bureaucracy and to 
make appropriate recommendations to 
Congress. 

Such an examination would be par- 
ticularly timely in light of the passage 
by the Senate last week of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. We have taken 
an important step in reforming and 
modernizing our operations. But it is 
only a start. If the taxpayer is to re- 
ceive full value for his dollar, a comple- 
mentary effort must be made to stream- 
line the executive branch. 

Mr. President, 12 long years have 
passed since the second Hoover Commis- 
sion submitted its report. In this time, 
a multitude of new Federal programs has 
been initiated. Unfortunately, duplica- 
tion and waste have all too often been 
the result. Though endemic to any 
large-scale human endeavor, these evils 
need not be considered necessary, as the 
results of the previous Hoover Commis- 
sions so conclusively demonstrate. 

The first Commission made approxi- 
mately 273 recommendations. Seventy- 
two percent of these were subsequently 
adopted. The second Commission pro- 
posed 314 changes, of which 77 percent 
were accepted in whole or part. 

Among the many reforms thus enacted 
were the Military Unification Act of 
1949; the establishment of the General 
Services Agency; and the liquidation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
a move which returned $474 million in 
capital funds to the Treasury. 

Mr. President, these and many other 
efficiency measures saved billions of tax 
dollars while improving the quality of 
American Government. Indeed, the 
gains resulting from the suggestions of 
the first Hoover Commission alone have 
been estimated at no less than $7 billion. 

The need for a comprehensive review 
of executive efficiency is certainly as 
great today as it was in the late 1940’s 
and early 1950’s. At present, there are 
more than 260 Federal poverty programs 
administered by 16 separate departments 
and agencies. Five agencies are involved 
in administering Federal programs for 
community water supply, sewers, and 
sewage treatment facilities. Over 70 de- 
partments and agencies report directly 
to the President, a figure far in excess of 
any reasonable span of executive control. 
In addition, there are approximately 57 
Federal vocational education programs. 
There are a number of overlapping pro- 
grams in Government research and Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid as well. 

Mr. President, these and numerous 
other examples make it evident that seri- 
ous problems of duplication and diffusion 
are blunting the thrust of Govern- 
ment programs. These operations are 
also crippled by that eternal bureau- 
cratic malaise—resistance to innovation. 
Though many programs are of relatively 
recent origin, the administrative struc- 
tures employed to execute them are often 
outmoded. 
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New and critical issues are challenging 
our country. We must discover new 
methods of treating them if we are to 
be successful. This study is the first 
step in that effort. 

The enthusiasm for reform created by 
the Hoover Commissions has waned and 
complacency has dulled the administra- 
tive spirit. As Napoleon remarked: 

The art of government is not to let men 
grow stale. 


By instituting a complete review of 
bureaucratic practices, both men and in- 
stitutions will be revitalized. The meri- 
torious will be improved and the obsolete 
discarded. Time will not be ours for- 
ever. Too much of it has already been 
wasted. We must begin the examination 
now if we are to act wisely in the future. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CIVILIAN 
CASUALTIES’ IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of 
the most emotional issues swirling 
around the Vietnam conflict is the report 
of widespread casualties among chil- 
dren. 

We have all heard or read about these 
grisly episodes of Napalm raids that burn 
children horribly. 

I dare say that there has never been 
@ picket line or parade of anti-Vietnam 
demonstrators that did not harp on this 
theme. 

But, the time is long overdue to ask: 
What is the truth to these charges that 
American pilots and infantry have af- 
flicted numerous and grevious injuries 
on Vietnamese children? 

I think we can answer this question 
truthfully. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, one of our Nation’s 
most respected medical authorities who 
covers the medical world for the New 
York Times, is now in Vietnam. 

Dr. Rusk has written an extremely im- 
portant report on what he has seen in 
Vietnam. It appeared in the Times on 
March 12th. 

Dr. Rusk reports that it is simply 
not true that large numbers of Viet- 
namese children are being burned by 
napalm or by other weapons. 

It is simply not true that we are care- 
lessly and ruthlessly killing large num- 
bers of civilians. And here I quote Dr. 
Rusk: 

American and allied forces are causing 
civilian casualties but these are unpreventa- 
ble in this type of conflict and are not near- 
ly so great as the killing and wounding of 
civilians by the Viet Cong. 


Yes, the Vietcong have proven to be 
experts at killing indiscriminately—from 
children to American troops. 

Dr. Rusk reports, among other in- 
stances, a recent Vietcong mortar attack 
against the village of Baclieu. 

The mortar fire, he says, was first di- 
rected against the dependent’s quarters 
of Vietnamese troops. The next night 
there were two direct hits on the pedi- 
atric ward of the local hospital. 

He also saw a beautiful 5-year-old girl 
who lost both her legs at the knees, 

This happened when the Vietcong 
raided her village and threw hand gre- 
nades into the homes. 

Dr. Rusk reports: 
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These are stories that can be repeated over 
and over. They happen every day. 


I am not saying that U.S. forces have 
not caused civilian casualties. They 
have. Such losses are inevitable in war 
and they are all but impossible to avoid. 

The point is that we have never cold- 
bloodedly attacked civilians in this war. 

We have never blown up school buses. 

We have never aimed our shells at 
civilian homes or hospitals, 

Obviously, we have never cold-blood- 
edly murdered tens of thousands of vil- 
lage chiefs and elders. 

In an editorial published March 11, 
the Washington Evening Star declared: 

Since 1957, Viet Cong terrorists have assas- 
sinated at least 11,000 civilians in South 
Vietnam and have abducted 40,000 more— 
policemen, school teachers, hamlet chiefs, 
almost anyone who didn’t play the commu- 
nist game. But who cares? No pickets pa- 
raded in front of the White House in protest. 
This slaughter produced no teach-ins, sit-ins 
or student strikes on our college campuses, 


I have not seen any picketers chanting 
“Ho Chi Minh, how many kids have you 
done in?” 

But they have said such terrible things 
about President Johnson. 

I have not seen many of our leading 
literary figures call Ho a child killer.” 

But this happened last week to our 
distinguished Vice President. 

Let us inject some rational perspective 
into our discussions on Vietnam. 

I do not believe that the United States 
is always above reproach in every act it 
takes in Vietnam or elsewhere. 

But the plain truth is that neither 
President Johnson nor our fighting men 
deserve to be criticized for inhuman acts 
against Vietnamese civilians. 

In fact, our response in this war has 
been measured, and careful, and calcu- 
lated to keep civilian losses to a mini- 
mum. 

Those who are opposed to our commit- 
ment to Vietnam should direct their 
emotional attacks into other areas. 

For if truth at all matters to them, they 
simply cannot charge this Government 
with deliberately causing civilian casual- 
ties to any significant extent. 

If butchery and cold-blooded violence 
are the objects of their frenzied pro- 
tests—I believe it is time for our demon- 
strators to turn their attention to the 
Vietcong. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, Dr. Rusk’s article 
and the aforementioned editorial pub- 
lished in the Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
VIETNAM TOUR: REPORTS OF MANY CHILDREN 
BURNED BY AMERICAN NAPALM ARE CHAL- 
LENGED 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 9.—For the 
last week this writer has been on an intensive 
tour of 20 Vietnamese civilian hospitals from 
the 17th Parallel in the North to the Gulf of 
Siam in the South. 

The facilities visited ranged from an iso- 
lated dispensary serving the Montagnards in 
the highlands to large provincial civilian 
hospitals in the hottest combat areas. 

To many Americans, Vietnam is a distant 
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and devastated country filled with children 
who have been burned by American napalm 
bombs. . 

This picture simply is not true. 

The very nature of the fighting in Viet- 
nam has made civilian casualties inevitable. 

From the begi of the struggle, the 
Vietcong haye continuously used terror tac- 
tics against civilians. 

As the military activities have become in- 
tensified the Vietcong have deliberately 
wiped out villages and mined busy roads. 


CAUGHT IN CROSSFIRE 


More and more civilians have been inad- 
vertently caught in the crossfire despite the 
very stringent precautions taken by the 
United States and Allied forces. 

Not even partial statistics on the number 
of civilian casualties were available until last 
November when the first nationwide hospital 
survey was held. 

Monthly surveys since indicate that, na- 
tionwide, approximately 15 per cent of all 
hospital admissions are war casualties. The 
remaining 85 per cent are for disease and ac- 
cidents. 

Certainly there are burned children and 
adults in Vietnam, 

This writer personally saw every burn case 
in the 20 hospitals he visited. Among them 
was not a single case of burns due to napalm 
and but two from phosphorus shells. 

There have been cases of severe burns from 
napalm but the numbers are not large in 
comparison to burns due to accidents. 

Of the scores of American physicians que- 
ried many had not seen a single case of burns 
due to napalm and others had seen but a 
single case. For every case of burns result- 
ing from war there are scores of cases of 
burns resulting from gasoline. 

Because of inflation the cost of fuel for 
cooking is very high. As a result, many Viet- 
namese farmers and villagers pilfer or buy 
stolen gasoline. They are inexperienced in 
its use and try to use it like kerosene. The 
results are tragic. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


The percentage of war casualties in the 
population of a given hospital depends upon 
the intensity of military action in that area. 

The provincial hospital at Danang is a 
typical example. This is a 300-bed surgical 
hospital that had 700 patients at the time of 
the visit. 

The bulk of the surgical care is given by a 
26-member team of American physicians, 
nurses and technicians. 

The hospital was particularly busy that 
morning as the prior weekend the Vietcong 
had used for the first time their largest 
mortars of the war, a Russian-made 140-mm. 
rocket, in an attack on the Danang air base. 
They missed the base but hit the nearby 
village of Apdo. 

Thirty-two civilians were killed and 60 
patients from this one attack had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital, Most had multiple 
compound fractures. 

The same weekend, a Vietnamese bus had 
hit a Vietcong land mine, causing 50 addi- 
tional hospital admissions. 

The latter is an almost daily occurrence 
in this war-torn country. 

For the month of February the medical 
and surgical hospitals in Danang had 1,661 
admissions of whom 468 were war casualties. 

Of these, 248 were presumed to have been 
caused by the Vietcong since they resulted 
from grenades, mortars, mines and booby 
traps, which are used by the Vietcong. 

Seventy-four of the casualties were pre- 
sumed to have been caused by United States, 
Vietnamese and allied action since they re- 
sulted from bombings, air strikes and 
artillery. 

Small arms fire, which could have origi- 
nated from either side, caused the remaining 
146 casualties. 

At a visit farther south the next day the 
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picture was somewhat different as United 
States, Vietnamese and allied troops were on 
the offensive. 

The city was Quinohn, where the 400-bed 
hospital was being aided by a medical team 
from New Zealand. The hospital had 600 
patients for its 400 beds. 

One-third, or 200, were casualties. Here 
the figures were reversed. 

For the month of February, the Vietcong 
were presumed to have caused 59 casualties 
and the allies 102 with the remainder of un- 
determined origin, Significantly, however, 
of the 200 casualties only 20 were children. 

The next day among the stops was the 
resort city of Dalat, the former summer cap- 
ital, in a mountain setting reminiscent of 
North Carolina. 

Since there has been no fighting in Dalat, 
traditionally, there was not a single casualty 
in the hospital. But at Tayninh in the III 
Corps area just farther south the following 
day the situation was again different. The 
provincial hospital had 800 beds but 600 
patients. 

At the time of the visit 17 fresh casualties 
arrived as a result of a bus hitting a Vietcong 
land mine. 

Nine Vietnamese civilians were killed, and 
a 6-year-old child, one of the 17 casualties 
taken to the hospital, died as we entered 
the emergency room. 

Despite this tragic incident casualties 
constituted only 10 per cent of the patient 
load. 

With the present level of United States 
and allied medical assistance, Vietnam is 
barely able to cope with its noncasualty 
medical problems. 

It cannot give prompt, modern, lifesaving 
services to all of its casualties. Within its 
resources and with the aid of the United 
States and allied teams it does remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam needs and welcomes all of the 
medical assistance it can get from any 
source. 

The increased tempo of the allied military 
action has caused increased casualties. It 
has resulted in increased terroristic attacks 
by the Vietcong. 

Last weekend the town of Baclieu in the 
delta was hit by 30 rounds of mortar shells 
one night and 40 the following night. 

The first night the Vietcong fire was di- 
rected toward the dependents’ quarters of 
Vietnamese troops. The second night the 
firing was indiscriminate. That night there 
were two direct hits on the pediatric ward 
of the hospital. 

One child was killed and several others 
critically wounded. 

In another ward at Cantho there was a 
beautiful 5-year-old girl who had lost both 
legs at the knees. When the Vietcong raided 
her village the men fied and the women and 
children hid in their homes. As the Viet- 
cong left the village they threw grenades 
into the homes. 

These are stories that can be repeated 
over and over and over. They happen every 
day. 

CARE FOR CASUALTIES 

Care for the overwhelming majority of 
these casualties should be and must be given 
with our help in Vietnam. 

As the Committee of Responsibility has 
proposed, some of the extremely difficult 
long-term cases requiring extensive plastic 
reconstructive surgery can be brought to the 
United States. From observations on this 
mission their numbers fortunately are not 


Of the burns cases this writer saw no more 
than 5 per cent require plastic surgery. The 
aid of nearby non-Communist countries can 
be sought in meeting some of the problems. 

After seeing for himself and talking with 
innumerable Vietnamese, American and al- 
lied medical specialists this writer has come 
to five major conclusions. 
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First, the load of casualties superimposed 
on the already overburdened Vietnamese 
hospitals is unbelievable. The entire system 
would have collapsed had it not been for 
the assistance of the United States and 
other non-Communist nations. Under the 
present system the Vietnamese cannot meet 
the additional load of increased casualties. 

Second, this growing burden can be met 
only by increased United States and allied 
assistance, most of which could be given on 
the spot in Vietnam. 

Third, Vietnam should and does welcome 
assistance in meeting its casualty problems 
from any source. 

Fourth, the picture that has been painted 
by some in the United States of large num- 
bers of children burned by napalm in Viet- 
nam is grossly exaggerated. The major 
problems are severe orthopedic injuries, 
compound fractures and the complications 
of infections. 

Fifth, the American and Allied forces are 
causing civilian casualties but these are un- 
preventable in this type of conflict and are 
not nearly so great as the killing and wound- 
ing of civilians by the Vietcong. 

All wars are cruel, but this war is espe- 
cially so. Unfortunately, in spite of all that 
we do to avoid civilian casualties, they do 
occur, 

Also unfortunately the Vietcong use the 
tactics of terror on the civilian population. 

There is one thing, however, that we in 
the United States can do. We can supply 
whatever it takes to provide the services 
necessary to heal the wounds, however in- 
flicted, 


From the Evening Star, Mar. 11, 1967] 
MASSACRE AT AP RACH DIa 


Not many months ago, when American 
troops used nausea-inducing gas to clear 
tunnels and bunkers in Viet Cong territory, 
the reaction was a blend of horror and dis- 
may. 

In this country the ever-ready pickets 
turned out with their placards, bitterly con- 
demning this “inhuman” treatment of in- 
offensive people. The Americans were de- 
nounced around the world as a race of bar- 
barians. And the Communists, falsely ac- 
cusing us of using poison gas, made the most 
of their propaganda innings. 

For a while at least, as a result of this 
phony uproar, we stopped using gas, even 
tear gas. Instead, the cleanup job was left 
to the tunnel rats”—soldiers who were sent 
into the Viet Cong labyrinths to clear them. 
No gas. Let the “rats” take their chances 
with an ingenious variety of booby traps, not 
to mention poisonous snakes left behind by 
the Viet Cong to receive these American in- 
truders. 

This background provides a setting of sorts 
for one of the most singular anomalies of 
the vicious war in Vietnam—the almost auto- 
matic reaction by people who should know 
better to excesses (and there have been ex- 
cesses) by troops on our side—and the in- 
difference of these same people to atrocities 
by the Communists. 

Since 1957 Viet Cong terrorists have as- 
sassinated at least 11,000 civilians in South 
Vietnam and have abducted 40,000 more— 
policemen, schoo: teachers, hamlet chiefs, 
almost anyone who didn’t play the Commu- 
nist game. But who cares? No pickets 
paraded in front of the White House in pro- 
test. This slaughter produced no teach-ins, 
sit-ins or student strikes on our college cam- 
puses. Perhaps the enormity of the Viet 
Cong outrages was too much for the peace- 
nik mind to take in. If so, the recent massa- 
cre near Ap Rach Dia, a South Vietnamese 
hamlet, may open some eyes. 

This massacre, in the larger frame of ref- 
erence, was a minor affair. The Viet Cong 
were holding 12 civilian prisoners, 11 men 
and a woman. They were chained together. 
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When a South Vietnamese Ranger unit came 
near, the Viet Cong, unable to remove the 
prisoners, tried to kill them. Ten, includ- 
ing the woman, died of slashed throats. One 
man, shot and with his throat cut from 
ear-to-ear, will survive, but he can’t talk. 
Only a farmer, Vo Van Hiep, with one of his 
lungs punctured by a gaping Viet Cong knife 
wound, has lived to tell the story. And as he 
tells it, this was murder, pure and simple. 

Angry protests? There haven't been any. 
Why not? Because, we suppose, 10 murders 
piled on top of the 11,000 murders do not 
count for a great deal. 

Still, if this can be thought of as a small 
thing, it is nevertheless an incident which 
unmasks the real face of the enemy. And 
it may be that the significance, the brutish- 
ness, of the senseless killing of these 10 help- 
less prisoners will be easier for the American 
people to comprehend than the slaughter of 
11,000. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we 
hear a great deal of talk nowadays about 
partnerships. The Federal Government 
has embarked on far-ranging, construc- 
tive, and meaningful programs of part- 
nership with State and local govern- 
ments, nonprofit organizations, and 
others, to accomplish many useful tasks. 

One of the most intriguing partner- 
ships of this type which I am aware of is 
the unique Federal-private partnership 
which is found in the small business in- 
vestment program. Under this program, 
administered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, private investors team up 
with the Federal Government in provid- 
ing venture capital to small businesses, 
through the medium of privately owned 
and operated small business investment 
companies, or SBIC’s. 

The SBIC program was established by 
the Federal Government to stimulate pri- 
vate investors to help fill the financial 
gap which prevented venture capital 
from flowing into worthy small busi- 
nesses. Since the inception of this pro- 
gram in 1953, about $1 billion has been 
made available to small businesses under 
the program. There have been some real 
problems in the program, but there is 
good reason to be optimistic about its 
future. 

At present, the SBIC program is run 
under the direction of two men who rep- 
resent, to my way of thinking, the very 
highest level of administrative compe- 
tence which our Nation can produce. 
SBA Administrator Bernard Boutin, and 
Associate Administrator for Investment 
Howard Greenberg, have in the few 
months since they have been in office, 
applied imaginative and resourceful 
changes to the SBIC program. Their 
legislative proposals in this area, which 
I understand will be sent up to the Hill 
shortly, provide, as I understand, a com- 
prehensive reappraisal of the incentives 
needed to bring about even closer co- 
operation with private investors in this 
important area. 

The virtues of the SBIC program are 
highlighted in an article which was writ- 
ten by Dennis Campbell, business editor 
of the Tri-City Herald of Pasco, Kenne- 
wick, and Richland, Wash., which re- 
ceived the first annual Financial Writers 
Award in the competition sponsored by 
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aa American Business Capital Founda- 
on. 

The article presents the SBIC program 
in its most dramatic aspect, the making 
of successful loans which other lenders 
would consider impossible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Impossible 
Loans Create SBIC’s” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Tri-City Herald, Pasco, Kenne- 
wick, Richland (Wash.), Oct. 30, 1966] 


“IMPOSSIBLE” LOANS CREATE SBICs 
(By Dennis Campbell) 


“Impossible” business loans are possible. 

A small manufacturer desperately needs 
$220,000 for heavy-equipment financing to 
capitalize on a growing market for his prod- 
uct; the only collateral he can offer is a 
mortgage on the equipment, 

A building contractor requires $15,000 to 
buy out his partners; the money is available 
from local banks but it is impossible for the 
builder to amortize the loan over the three- 
year term they offer. 

An innovator needs $60,000 working capital 
to implement a new food processing method; 
other than enthusiasm and experience in the 
field, the only “guarantee” he can provide is 
a share of his corporation's common stock. 

Each solved his financing problem by turn- 
ing to a Small Business Investment Company. 

The small manufacturer was loaned $220,- 
000 for equipment on the machinery. 


BUILDER GAINS 20-YEAR TERM 


The building contractor received a 20-year 
repayment term when an SBIC provided him 
$150,000 to buy out his partners. 

And the food processor not only obtained 
$60,000 in an exchange for common stock but 
the SBIC subordinated its debenture to clear 
the way for additional borrowing from other 
lenders. 

In each instance, the cost of financing was 
competitive with bank rates. 

There are more than 500 active members 
of the SBIC industry, each making a busi- 
ness of providing financing to people like the 
manufacturer, the contractor, and the food 
processor. 

As Bill Strong, treasurer of Washington 
Capital Corp. of Walla Walla and president 
of the Northwest Regional Association of 
SBICs, explains: 

The purpose of the SBIC is to finance ven- 
tures “more exotic in nature” than do the 
more conventional and better-known sources 
of business capital. 

That “purpose” was defined when the in- 
dustry was created in 1958 by the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act, which authorizes the 
Small Business Administration to license, 
regulate, and help finance SBICs. 

Prior to 1958, there were few sources of 
capital available to the small-businessman 
after he had exhausted his credit from banks, 
the SBA, and friends and relatives. 

The situation changed radically with the 
advent of the SBIC program, and in the past 
seven years the industry has placed nearly 
$1-billion in equity or venture capitalization 
and long-term loans. 

Government funding has been a prime fac- 
tor in the spread of the industry. An SBIC 
with a minimum private investment of $300,- 
000 may receive federal loans up to $600,000. 

Maximum federal participation in the 2-1 
formula is $4.7-million, and there is no limit 
to the amount of private capital that can be 
used to form an SBIC. 

SBICs invest in all types of manufacturing 
and service industries and a wide variety of 
other businesses for an equally-wide variety 
of purposes. 

Strong’s portfolio reveals advances of $10,- 
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000 to a shoe store for remodeling, $18,500 to 
an automobile dealer for expansion, $20,900 
to a restaurant for working capital, $60,000 
to a real estate development for subdivision 
improvements, and $160,000 to a trucking 
firm for extending maturities. 

Many investment companies seek out 
small businesses offering new products or 
services because these ventures often have a 
growth potential attractive to SBICs. 

FIRMS OFFER MANAGEMENT AID 

Most SBICs also offer their portfolio com- 
panies some degree of management assist- 
ance and guidance. The emphasis on man- 
agement aid can vary from the specialized 
consulting teams used by larger SBICs to 
only occasional, informal pointers from in- 
vestment companies which concentrate on 
well-secured loans. 

But every SBIC relies heavily on manage- 
ment skill, experience, and personal ability 
and integrity as key elements in assessing its 
loan applicants. 

The impact of the SBIC program on small 
businesses has been dramatic. 

It has assisted as many as 15,000 small 
businesses and has outstanding loans and 
investments of more than $500-million. The 
National Association of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies estimates that SBIC 
loans have increased employment by 9,000 
jobs among 269 portfolio firms. 

SBIC profits climbed sharply during fiscal 
1966. For the first time, combined net in- 
come from operations and realized gains was 
in the black, rising from 198578 net loss of 
almost $16-million to a 1966 gain of $10.7- 
million. 

But the growth has not been without prob- 
lems—as evidenced by the losses through 
1965, more stringent regulatory legislation 
enacted by the 89th Congress, concern over & 
change in SBA administration, and a “tight- 
money” market that has dried up many 
sources of SBIC borrowing. 

Bernard L. Boutin, new administrator of 
SBA, apparently tracing previous program 
losses to a lack of adequate regulation en- 
forcement, has welcomed new SBIC regula- 
tory powers, called for a close audit of all 
SBICs, and indicated that “bad” SBICs will 
be phased out by next spring. 

SBA has initiated 177 cases against regula- 
tion violators since Boutin took office last 
May. Boutin, convinced that $300,000 in 
private capital “is still too small,” notes that 
most “small” SBICs are “in trouble.” 

SBA has established a $26-million loss re- 
serve to cover SBICs which are not able to 
repay funds advanced them by the agency. 
The magnitude of the losses will not be 
known until the audits are completed. 

Boutin, however, soothed many SBIC in- 
dustry leaders by granting that “losses are 
inevitable in the SBIC program.” 

The SBA clamp-down, coupled with the 
pressures of hard economics, appears to be 
moving the industry toward a smaller, but 
more select cadre. 


SBA TACKLES “WEEDING OUT” 


SBA sees the possibility of only 300 or 350 
active SBICs after the weeding out process. 
Reports on fiscal 1966 confirm the hard road 
ahead for SBICs with minimum financing. 

Licensees with statutory capital under 
$325,000 recorded an average loss on invested 
capital of 2.3 per cent. Larger SBICs re- 
flected average returns between 3.4 per cent 
and 4.4 per cent. 

The industry is in the process of “getting 
to know” Boutin. But Strong believes much 
industry uncertainty regarding future SBA 
policies will be relieved at a national associa- 
tion meeting Nov. 28 in New Orleans. 

Meanwhile, SBICs are jousting with the 
“tight money” market. While “tight money” 
appears to be bringing the industry more ap- 
plicants, it also has restricted many SBIC 
borrowing sources. 
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As 8 result, Strong explains, SBICs are 
being more selective about loan applicants. 

And oyer-selectivity flies in the pace of 
what many in the industry interpret as a 
greater SBA emphasis on venture-seeking 
and unsecurred lending. 


INDUSTRY FUTURE “Looks GREAT” 


All in all, the future for the SBIC program 
“looks great” to Strong. 

“A lot depends on the attitude of the 
SBA, and—of course—the repeal of the in- 
vestment credit will have some depressing 
effect. But everything looks generally good.” 

Strong draws much of his optimism from 
W. Giles Mellen, economist for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Mellon predicts a 70 per cent rise in the 
gross national product over the next decade 
and notes that smaller firms will need SBIC 
financing to participate in that growth. 

SBICs, too, will find it harder to borrow 
and must seek more government support, 
Mellon warned. 

The industry already is making its move 
on that front with a three-point program 
to provide SBIC incentives. The industry 

es: 

Creation of a Capital Bank for SBICs; 

Clarification of existing tax laws to en- 
courage increased private investments; 

Increases in government funds made avall- 
able to SBICs, authority for acquisition of 
propriety interests in unincorporated small 
businesses, and authority for intra-industry 
lending. 

The SBA has assured the industry that it 
will present a package of incentive legisla- 
tion at the next session of Congress. 

Meanwhile, an industry that represents a 
unique blending of the federal and private 
sectors appears to be reaching a healthy level 
of stability, maturity, and profit, 

Strong still finds it easy to decry the lack 
of knowledge which abounds. regarding the 
industry. 

And the SBA has yet to iron-out all the 
wrinkles in the program. 

But when it comes to making business out 
of “impossible” loans—nothing succeeds like 
success. 


TAX CREDIT FOR EXPENSES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the past several years bills have been 
introduced in Congress to provide a tax 
credit for expenses incurred in the pur- 
suit of higher education. This question 
will be considered again in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

Although I defer to no Member of this 
body in my support for higher education, 
I have serious doubt whether an income 
tax credit is a preferable method for 
providing needed Federal assistance. In 
this connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
news item entitled “College Associations 
Oppose Tax Credits,” published in the 
November 22, 1966, issue of the Arkansas 
Traveler at the University of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS OPPOSE Tax CREDITS 


Wasuincron, D.C.—College students and 
their parents were cautioned this week not 
to become unwitting supporters of a proposal 
that would lead to higher tuition fees across 
the country. 

The warning came from the joint meeting 
of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges and the As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities. 

In reaffirming their opposition to proposed 
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federal income tax credit for educational 
expenses, the Associations urged the 90th 
Congress and citizens not to be deceived by 
the seeming attractiveness of the proposal, 

The only way colleges could benefit from 
tax credit would be by hiking tuition, the 
associations noted, and this in turn would 
increase—not reduce the burden of college 
costs that many families now bear. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


Legislation to authorize the tax credits 
has been introduced at every session of Con- 
gress over the past several years, although it 
has yet to win majority support. In its most 
frequently cited form, the proposal would 
allow taxpayers to deduct up to $325 from 
their annual tax. 

Proponents of the measure have sought to 
emphasize the financial relief it appears to 
imply for parents of college students. But 
the 300 publicly supported institutions 
represented at this week’s meeting remain 
convinced that “tax credits would offer the 
most help to those who need it the least— 
while giving the least help, or none at all, 
to those who need it the most.” 

The associations noted, for example, that 
relatively high-income families paying tui- 
tion of $1500 or more a year could deduct as 
much as $325 from their tax bills, while low- 
income families paying little or no federal 
taxes would receive no benefits at all under 
the plan. 

POOR HARD-PRESSED 


These poorer families would be all-the- 
more hard-pressed to meet consequently 
higher college expenses, the association de- 
clared. 

At the same time, they continued, the 
tax-credit idea has been advanced by some 
of its advocates as a simple method of bring- 
ing federal aid to the colleges without gov- 
ernment stipulations on how the money 
should be spent. 

The associations view this as a direct con- 
tradiction of the claim that tax credits would 
provide citizens with financial relief. 
NASULGC and ASCU maintain that the 
credits could not simultaneously aid both the 
college and the taxpayer. 


COST $1 BILLION 


Pointing out that the tax-credit approach 
would cost the U.S. Treasury at least 1 bil- 
lion dollars in lost revenue during the first 
year alone, the associations warn that its 
adoption would likely preclude other forms of 
sorely-needed government aid to colleges for 
the foreseeable future. Knowing this, the 
college trustees would be unable to avoid 
imposing higher tuition fees as a primary 
source of additional funds. 

And higher tuition would, at the least, 
off-set the “advantages” many families might 
realize from tax credits, 

The associations also point to these ob- 
jections: 

Supporters of the tax-credit plan have 
conceded that it would by-pass Constitu- 
tional provisions against using public funds 
for discriminatory purposes. By raising tui- 
tion, all colleges and universities—whether 
they adhered to non-discriminatory policies 
or not—could receive the indirect govern- 
ment assistance that tax credits would pro- 
vide. 

MONEY RECOUPED 


The money lost to the federal government 
through tax credits for college expenses 
would probably have to be recouped—no 
doubt through additional federal taxation. 

The associations feel there are a number 
of affirmative ways by which federal funds, 
state tax dollars and private support can be 
used to halt the rising cost of higher educa- 
tion to the individual. 

Increased support of existing national pro- 
grams and new programs of institutional 
support offer sounder ways of providing as- 
sistance than tax credit. They feel, through 
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the wise use of the billion dollars, the tax 
credit legislation would cost the Treasury 
each year “many dramatic and worthwhile 
accomplishments which could be achieved 
for public and private higher education,” a 
spokesman for the associations noted. 


WATER LEVELS IN LAKE FRANCIS 
CASE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several months many South 
Dakotans have become highly concerned 
over wide fluctuations in the water level 
of Lake Francis Case. The lake is the 
reservoir behind Fort Randall Dam, one 
of four main-stem Missouri River dams 
constructed within South Dakota under 
the multipurpose Missouri River Basin 
project. 

The South Dakota State Legislature 
during its current session has approved 
a concurrent resolution setting forth 
the problems generated by these varia- 
tions and memorializing the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Department 
of the Interior to maintain a stabilized 
water level. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. No. 8 


A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
Department of Interior and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to promptly determine 
and maintain a stabilized water level on 
Lake Francis Case 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

Whereas, among the expressed purposes 
for the construction of Fort Randall Dam 
and the resulting Reservoir (Lake Francis 
Case) were the following beneficial features: 
watersupply for recreational purposes, water- 
supply for irrigation purposes, watersupply 
for livestock production, and wetlands for 
waterfowl habitat and nesting; and 

Whereas, because of the greatly fluctuating 
waterlevel, recreational facilities for boat- 
ing and fishing have not been usable during 
the fall and early winter; and 

Whereas, many commercial enterprises 
constructed to accommodate vacationers 
and other persons seeking outdoor recreation 
have been abandoned because the low water- 
level has made the recreational facilities un- 
usable; and 

Whereas, at low level, much hardship and 
loss is caused the farmers and ranchers, due 
to exposed silt left by the receiving waters; 
and 

Whereas, the waterlevel is more constant 
in the other reservoirs along the Missouri 
River Development Area than in the Fort 
Randall Reservoir (Lake Francis Case); and 

Whereas, the recreational and commercial 
potentials of Fort Randall Reservoir (Lake 
Francis Case) should receive equal considera- 
tion as is given to maintaining navigable wa- 
terlevels downstream: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Forty-sec- 
ond Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein, That the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, be, and is, memorialized to direct 
the Department of Interior and the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers to promptly 
determine and maintain a stabilized water- 
level on Lake Francis Case during the late 
fall and early winter months so that at no 
time will the waterlevel be so low as to 
expose the former islands to the extent that 
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old roads and stumps are visible; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, and 
the members of the South Dakota delegation 
to the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the Senate February 17, 1967. 

Concurred in by the House of Represent- 
atives February 28, 1967. 

LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 


Attest: 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
James D, JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 


PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Clerk. 


RECREATION DEVELOPMENT-— 
BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is 
probablė that most Americans are un- 
aware of the tremendous growth in out- 
door recreation in this country, as well 
as of the leadership the National Grange 
has assumed in making recreation an 
integral part of rural family life. 

“Recreation Development—Big Busi- 
ness,” an article in the March issue of 
Grange, the official publication of the 
National Grange, describes these facets 
of outdoor recreation and points out how 
it has become a major industry. 

The story also explains how farmers 
and nonmetropolitan residents can ob- 
tain aid in developing recreation projects 
and lists case studies of rural Americans 
who have capitalized on this assistance. 

Grange is performing a meritorious 
service to the country by bringing these 
opportunities to the attention of its read- 
ers, and I should like to expand the read- 
ership to that of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, and accordingly ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECREATION DEVELOPMENT—BiG BUSINESS 

The ol’ swimmin’ hole is being duded up, 
and splashing new swimming holes are 
blooming all through the countryside, as 
more and more American farmers discover 
a different kind of cash crop just begging to 
be harvested almost at their doorsteps. 
Moreover, there’s an ever-growing demand 
for it in a constantly expanding market, 
It's something the processors haven't pack- 
aged yet, for it comes already wrapped in old 
fashioned, country-style fresh air. The 
modern name for it is Outdoor Recreation. 

The possibities inherent in expanded out- 
door recreation are as broad as all outdoors 
itself. It can bring new economic life to 
rural communities as well as to individual 
farmers and landowners. It can relieve ex- 
treme overcrowding at existing commercial 
vacation resorts, providing additional con- 
venient havens for harried urban dwellers. 
And thereby it can raise the general level of 
American physical fitness. 

Nor is outdoor recreation by any means 
limited to swimming. It has been found 
that unsightly auto graveyards sometimes 
make splendid Little League baseball dia- 
monds, when cleaned up. A half-acre of 
shrub growth where the bean patch used to 
be is just about the right size for a miniature 
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golf course. Depending on the amount and 
the nature of the terrain, needy and not-so- 
needy farmers and landowners are learning 
to grow picnic areas, skeet-shooting and golf 
driving ranges, ski runs, and summer camps 
for boys and girls. Boating, sailing, tennis, 
badminton, volleyball, fishing, ice skating, 
archery and all those fun activities that are 
so hard to come by in a crowded city, spell 
opportunity for rural America. 

Since 1962, when recreation became legally 
a “non-surplus” farm crop, the Congress 
has been including provisions for Federal 
assistance in the development of rural 
recreational enterprise in just about every 
possible piece of legislation it has passed. 
There are now no less than 67 separate Fed- 
eral programs for recreational development 
at state and local levels, and 46 of them apply 
to private individuals or associations. All 
are listed in the Interior Department’s Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation pamphlet, “Fed- 
eral Assistance in Outdoor Recreation,” 
which may be obtained by sending 35 cents 
with a request to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Among the aids available, of paramount 
interest to small towns and rural residents 
are the cash-money and technical assistance 
offered by the Department of Agriculture. 
These programs are by no means limited to 
farmers and farming. The Department of 
Agriculture today finds itself so involved to 
such an increasing extent with matters other 
than the purely agricultural that there is 
serious talk in Washington of adding “and 
Rural Affairs” to its formal name. 

“Rural living has taken on a new meaning 
for hundreds of thousands of people who 
find these recreation centers added to the 
attractions of their communities,” says 
Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Freeman. 
“Home towns have more to offer (both) their 
young people and newcomers. We are mak- 
ing an intensive effort to help.” 

Accordingly, since Congress opened the 
door in 1962, USDA's Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice (SCS) has given technical assistance to 
almost 35,000 owners and operators for 
recreation enterprises. Nearly one out of 
10 among them now relies on recreation as 
a main source of income, In all, SCS re- 
ported almost. 3 million acres of rural land 
covered to wildlife and recreation uses, of 
which only about one-sixth was cropland. 
(Of course, that represents only a relatively 
small part of total SCS activities over the 
last 30 years.) 

Before. 1962, according to SCS spokesman 
Harper Simms, SCS tended toward caution 
in advising farmers to convert land to recre- 
ation uses. There were risky economic fac- 
tors to be considered. And the widespread 
notion of traditional country hospitality has 
to be weighed against the cartoon-figure of 
the irate farmer threatening intruders with 
a shotgun. Making outdoor fun profitable 
helped to overcome such doubts. 

Whereas SCS can offer only technical as- 
sistance, the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASOS) now includes 
recreation in the cost-sharing aspect of its 
Agricultural Conservation Program (ACP), 
which pays part of the cost to farmers carry- 
ing out needed conservation practices. 

Also within ASCS is the newer Cropland 
Adjustment Program (CAP), under which 
farmers are compensated for shifting crop- 
land to longterm conservation or recreation 
use, according to the value of the crops that 
normally would be raised. Higher rates this 
year reflect generally higher farm prices. 

A special feature of CAP is assistance to 
state and local governments in acquiring 
cropland for community improvement. This 
is called the “Greenspan” phase of CAP, 
and it was applied for the first time less than 
a year ago with a grant to the village of 
Newark, N.Y., which bought 32 acres of 
mostly cropland for a municipal playground. 
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Newark also rated matching funds under the 
ACP program for improvements to the tract. 

Still experimental with ASCS, available 
only in a limited number of counties, is the 
Cropland Conversion Program (CCP), which 
differs from CAP in that it provides payments 
to help farmers convert cropland to profit- 
making new uses, including recreation, rather 
than to compensate them for loss of income 
as a result of taking land out of production. 

A striking application of the pilot Crop- 
land Conversion Program is about 350 acres 
of pure, clean water, 12 to 15 feet deep, a few 
miles from West Memphis, Ark. A few years 
ago, each of those acres yielded an average 
of 1,000 pounds of surplus cotton. Owners 
Louis and Frank Alpe restored the water that 
had been drained in the 208 and ’80s, trucked 
in three quarters of a mile of sandy beach, 
bought some boats, set up a bait and snack 
shop, and they were in a new business. The 
Alpes are planning to build cottages for sum- 
mer vacationers, but campers are welcome 
now. Fishing costs 50 cents and swimming 
is free. The brothers consider the lake “the 
nicest thing about our farm”—which totals 
2,000 acres. 

USDA’s Farmers Home Administration can 
make loans up to $4 million to local public 
bodies and nonprofit organizations for con- 
struction of rural nonprofit recreation facili- 
ties. Individual farm owner-operators may 
borrow up to $35,000 in short-term credit or 
$60,000 in longterm credit for construction 
of profit-making recreational facilities, but 
only as a supplemental source of revenue. 
The individual borrower must remain as ten- 
ant or owner operating a family farm and 
must not use loan funds to convert the entire 
farm to recreation. 

In the last four years, Farmers Home has 
extended almost a thousand loans amount- 
ing to more than $40 million for recreation 
facilities in small towns and open areas in 
48 states and Puerto Rico. Most of this 
“supervised credit” went to nonprofit asso- 
ciations for municipal playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, parks and so on. Almost $4 
million was for individual farm-based recre- 
ation enterprises supplementing income from 
farming. 

One example of the use of USDA help in 
partial conversion to recreation as a supple- 
mental source of farm income is Walter L. 
Pace, of Henderson County, N. C., who found 
a truck crop and orchards an uncertain 
means of livelihood. He enlisted SCS tech- 
nical help (along with state and county ex- 
perts) to draw up some plans, obtained a 
$45,500 Farmers Home loan and received a 
$6,000 cost-share payment from ASCS for the 
construction of what is now the Bullseye 
Recreation Area near Saluda, 15 miles north 
of Hendersonville. His second full summer 
of operation last year netted $2,500 from 
recreation, to be added to his orchard pro- 
duction. 


TRIBUTES CONTINUE TO IDAHO 
MEDAL OF HONOR WINNER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 19 the President of the United 
States placed the Congressional Medal 
of Honor about the neck of Maj. Bernard 
F. Fisher, of Kuna, Idaho, It was a 
moving ceremony for everyone. 

Since being awarded the Nation’s su- 
preme honor, Major Fisher has accumu- 
lated many other honors. Yesterday he 
addressed both chambers of the Idaho 
Legislature. He has been hailed by the 
Idaho press and the press of the Nation 
as well. 

I just received my copy of Air Force 
and Space Digest magazine for March, 
which carried a full-color picture of 
Major Fisher on the cover. Inside were 
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articles describing the award ceremony 
and the exploits that led up to it. 

The magazine story relates that one 
questioner asked Major Fisher why he 
chose to risk his life with so little chance 
for survival. Major Fisher replied: 


If a man is down, you just don't leave him 
there. 7 


This is an attitude that should have 
wider circulation in the world today. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article featuring Maj. Bernard 
F. Fisher, Medal of Honor winner from 
Idaho, published in Air Force and Space 
Digest magazine, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To MAJ. BERNARD F. FISHER, USAF: THE 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


(By Laurence W. Zoeller) 


In the East Room of the White House, on 
January 19, President Lyndon B, Johnson 
presented to Maj. Bernard F. Fisher the first 
Medal of Honor to be awarded an Air Force 
officer during the Vietnam War. At the 
ceremony was Lt. Col. Dafford W. Myers, the 
man whose life Major Fisher had saved in 
winning the nation’s highest combat award. 
President Johnson stressed that “the action 
for which we salute [Major Fisher] today 
. did not involve taking a life. But it 
did involve saving a life.” 

The action took place during the battle 
for a small Special Forces camp at A Shau. 

During the bitter, bloody two-day battle 
in March 1966, some 2,000 regular North 
Vietnamese troops besieged the twenty Spe- 
cial Forces troops and 375 South Vietnamese 
defenders of the fortified village. A Shau 
finally had to be evacuated, but in the process 
an estimated 800 enemy troops were killed 
by the defenders and 213 air strikes flown 
by USAF, US Marine Corps, US Navy, and 
Vietnamese Air Force aircraft. 

During the morning of the second day of 
the battle, when the A Shau defenders had 
been driven into a single bunker in the 
northern corner of the triangular fort, three 
flights of A-1Es, Major Fisher among them, 
were holding the enemy off with strafing 
runs along the walls of the fort. Colonel 
(then Major) Myers asked for directions for 
his flight of A-1Es to the target. Fisher 
climbed through the one hole in the over- 
cast, which was creating an 800-foot ceiling 
in the narrow canyon, and led Colonel Myer’s 
flight to the fort. 

Myers, on his third pass, was hit by .50- 
caliber machine-gun bullets, one of which 
went through his engine. The engine caught 
fire and, blinded by smoke, Myers was di- 
rected to a landing on the 1,800-foot A Shau 
runway by Major Fisher. He jumped from 
the burning plane and rolled into a ditch. 

Major Fisher called for a rescue helicop- 
ter, but, taking into account the marginal 
weather, the probability that Colonel Myers 
was badly burned, and that his capture by 
the enemy was imminent, decided instead 
to attempt a landing on the short A Shau 
runway to rescue the downed pilot. The 
strip was strewn with oil drums, cans, and 
debris from the wrecked A-1E. In addition, 
it was full of holes from enemy mortar fire, 
making the chances of successfully landing 
a Skyraider slim. 

Major Fisher tried a northern approach, 
but when he touched down through the 
blinding smoke he realized he couldn’t stop 
in time and took off again. On the southern 
approach he made the landing and, dodging 
tire-puncturing debris, turned around in 
the brush at the end of the runway. He 
taxied back up the runway at top speed to 
avoid the withering enemy fire. 
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Spotting Colonel Myers about three-quar- 
ters of the way down the strip, he stopped 
and started to unstrap to go get Myers. Just 
as he was getting out, Myers reached Fisher’s 
aircraft. Major Fisher pulled him headfirst 
into the Skyraider, turned around, and took 
off—fiying at treetop level until he had 
gained enough speed to go up through the 
overcast. Minutes later they landed at Plei 
Ku. Crewmen later found nineteen bullet 
holes in the aircraft. 

Major Fisher, who is forty years old, trav- 
eled from his new duty station, Hahn Air 
Base, Germany, with his wife and five sons 
to receive the Medal of Honor. 

He entered the Air Force as a student of- 
ficer in June 1951. He had previously served 
in the Navy V-6 program, from March 1945 
to March 1946, and in the Air National Guard, 
from July 1947 to September 1950. 

He served in Vietnam with the Ist Air 
Commando Squadron from July 1965 to June 
1966. During that time the Major flew 200 
combat sorties against the Viet Cong. 

After the White House ceremony, during 
which President Johnson told guests that the 
Major was receiving the Medal “because of 
uncommon gallantry in the face of death”, 
Major Fisher was asked why he had chosen 
to risk his own life in a rescue with so little 
apparent chance of success, 

“I just felt real strong that I should do 
this,” he said. “He’s one of the family, you 
know. If a man is down, you just don’t leave 
him there.” 


MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
people of South Dakota are deeply con- 
cerned about the current low prices of 
cattle and, consequently, about the im- 
portation of meat into this country. This 
statewide concern is reflected in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 11, passed by 
the State legislature, requesting monthly 
instead of quarterly estimates of imports, 
a tightening of import restrictions, and 
the inclusion of any foreign meat bought 
by the Defense Department abroad in the 
import calculations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 11 
A concurrent resolution, citing the impor- 

tance of the livestock industry and the 

effect of foreign meat imports on the 

South Dakota economy, requesting that 

estimated foreign meat imports be re- 

ported by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on a monthly basis rather than a quarterly 
basis, and the restrictions be imposed 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein: 

Whereas, South Dakota is the most agri- 
cultural state in the nation, and 

Whereas, the raising of livestock is the 
acknowledged backbone of the state’s agri- 
cultural economy, and 

Whereas, cattle number in South Dakota 
as of January 1 of this year were 4,238,000 
head—the highest in the state’s history, and 

Whereas, the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products in South Dakota during the 
past year exceeded $561 million and rep- 
resented 71 percent of the state’s total cash 
farm receipts, and 

Whereas, the inventory of all livestock in 
South Dakota amounts to over $725 million, 
thus providing a high degree of tax support 
for local, county and state governments as 
well as school districts of South Dakota, and 
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Whereas, meat imports into the United 
States are nearing the point where it may 
be necessary to impose restrictions under 
provisions of the import legislation of 1964 
(P.L. 88-482); and 

Whereas, cattlemen of South Dakota can 
ill afford further imported meats other than 
provided for under existing law; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
South Dakota Forty-second Legislative As- 
sembly requests our congressional delega- 
tion of Senators McGovern and Mundt and 
Representatives Berry and Reifel persuade 
the Secretary of Agriculture to issue esti- 
mates of foreign meat imports under P.L. 
88-482 on a monthly basis hereafter, rather 
than quarterly, in order that allowable quan- 
tities will not be exceeded at any time. 

Be it further resolved, that the State of 
South Dakota of the Forty-second Legis- 
lative Assembly respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend (Public 
Law 88-482) of 1964 giving more protection 
to the United States meat industry by low- 
ering import limits and considering all meats 
purchased by the United States, including 
those meat purchases by the Department of 
Defense, as meat imports allowed under the 
quotas set up under Public Law 88-482. 

Be it further resolved, that the State of 
South Dakota of the Forty-second Legisla- 
tive Assembly respectfully urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to impos? restric- 
tions on foreign meat imports at or before 
the time that estimated meat imports reach 
the limits set in the import legislation of 
1964. 

Be it further resolved, that the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of South Dakota transmit copies of this res- 
olution to His Excellency, the President of 
the United States, the Honorable Lyndon 
B. Johnson; the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, the Honorable Orville 
Freeman; to the Honorable Karl Mundt and 
the Honorable George McGovern, United 
States Senators from South Dakota; the 
Honorable E. Y. Berry and the Honorable 
Ben Reifel, Representatives in Congress from 
the State of South Dakota, within ten days 
after the passage and approval of this 
resolution. 

Adopted in the House of Representatives 
March 3, 1967. 

Concurred in by the Senate March 9, 1967. 


FORECASTING ERROR: ACHILLES 
HEEL OF NEW ECONOMICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
basis of sound economic policy, whether 
it be taxing and spending or manage- 
ment of the Nation’s credit, must be ac- 
curate, honest, comprehensive, and 
timely statistics. 

Statistics are the bedrock necessity. 
But they are only the first leg of the 
3-legged stool. A second leg requires a 
capacity to forecast the future based on 
the statistics. A third leg demands the 
wisdom to put appropriate policies into 
effect when the forecast clearly demands 
such policies. 

In recent years our statistics have im- 
proved vastly, and they continue to im- 
prove, although they still have a long way 
to go. There is a growing agreement 
among economists on the fiscal and 
monetary policies appropriate if the 
forecast projects a sagging economy with 
rising unemployment, on the one hand, 
or a rapidly expanding economy with a 
shortage of manpower and productive 
facilities, on the other. 

The weakness—the Achilles heel—of 
economic policy today is forecasting. 

If the projection is wrong—if, for ex- 
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ample, it predicts a rapidly expanding, 
tight economy, when the economy in fact 
sags and unemployment rises—then the 
policies are likely to be pernicious and 
destructive. 

Just yesterday I placed in the RECORD 
an analysis by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research that showed that the 
most authoritative economic forecasts in 
recent years have been wrong and that 
this is especially true of the forecasts 
for periods of more than 2 or 3 months. 

In today’s New York Times, M. J. Ros- 
sant returns to the subject with a timely 
and critical analysis of the administra- 
tion’s current policy recommendations 
for a tax increase. Rossant refers to 
the poor showing by the administration 
in its predictions for the current quarter; 
then he writes: 

Forecasters are getting better. With more 
information about what is going on in the 
economy and more understanding about 
what makes it tick, their predictions should 
improve still more. 

But it will be a long time before fore- 
casters are within reach of the kind of pre- 
cision forecasting required to ‘fine tune’ the 
economy. And it is obviously unrealistic 
to make firm policy judgments on the basis 
of long-range assumptions, as the Adminis- 
tration is doing in continuing to ask for tax 
increases to combat inflation later this year. 


Mr. President, this continued inability 
of economists to see clearly in that 
clouded crystal ball about the economy’s 
future suggests again why it would be 
very wise for the Congress to postpone 
its decision on the proposed tax in- 
crease just as long as possible, until fall 
at the earliest, and then to make the 
decision based on what the hard facts 
of the economy reveal at that time with- 
out much reliance on what the crystal 
ball gazers tell us we can expect in 1968 
or thereafter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article written by M. J. Rossant and pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORECASTING: A FLAW—PRIMITIVE STATE OF 
ProGNosticators’ ART HAMPERING THE 
“New Economics” 

(By M. J. Rossant) 

In saying that its request for restoration 
of the 7 per cent investment tax credit was 
planned all along, the Johnson Administra- 
tion is coming close to suggesting that it 
knows just what is happening and what will 
happen to the economy. 

There is reason to doubt this assurance. 
The decision to press for immediate restora- 
tion of the tax credit really e: a serious 
flaw in the “new economics”: its inability to 
forecast business developments with pin- 
point accuracy. 

This flaw undermines the key proposition 
of the “new economics,” which is that ap- 
propriate and well-timed changes in spend- 
ing, taxing or the supply of credit can pro- 
duce permanent, noninflationary prosperity. 

President Johnson took action specifically 
because business spending for new plant and 
equipment was not up to expectations. He 
is hoping that his tax relief will correct the 
mistake made in the Administration’s fore- 
cast. But, now that the boom has definitely 
lost momentum, no one knows just what will 
happen next. 

Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler and 
the Administration’s “new economists” can- 
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not, however, admit to doubts. They are 
supposed to be able to peer ahead, then twist 
the dials of monetary and fiscal policy to 
keep things going strong. 

There is nothing wrong with the theory 
behind this concept. Given an accurate 
diagnosis of the economy, the policy makers 
should be able to prescribe the proper reme- 
dies for whatever may be ailing it. 

But the Administration’s forecasts have 
been far from accurate, Last year and again 
this year, its economists were off target, serv- 
ing to complicate economic problems rather 
than cure them. 

To be sure, the escalation in spending for 
Vietnam provided an alibi of sorts for econo- 
mists in and out of Washington. But there 
is no such excuse for the poor showing 80 
far this year or for some of the mistakes 
made prior to last year’s spectacular failure. 

It may be argued that the fault lies with 
the forecasting capabilities of the new econ- 
omists and not with the “new economics.” 

Certainly there are a few visionaries who 
have been much more skilled than Washing- 
ton's crystal ball gazers. Yet the state of 
the art is still too primitive to assure good re- 
sults. Despite a wealth of statistical infor- 
mation and the application of computer 
technology, forecasters are still groping in 
the dark with their projections, often miss- 
ing turning points altogether. 

William F. Butler, the forecaster for the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, is willing to admit 
that forecasting is “the Achilles heel of the 
‘new economics’.” He has observed that 
“until forecasts can be made with greater 
reliability than at present, attempts to use 
the tools of the ‘new economics’ as if they 
were micrometers can produce deeply dam- 
aging results.” 

His assessment is backed up by a Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research study 
on forecasts, which has found that most 
economists are not very good in their pre- 
dictions, although they do better in short- 
term (three to six months) than in long- 
term forecasting. 

This finding gives weight to recent asser- 
tions that the Administration should pro- 
vide quarterly budget estimates and that the 
Council of Economic Advisers should revise 
their forecast at the same time. 

But even quarterly forecasts can go wrong. 
After all, the Administration’s projection 
for the current quarter, made public just 
two months ago, did not foresee a decline in 
investment spending and indicated that the 
Slackening to date would be much milder 
than it is turning out to be. 

Such a poor showing does not mean that 
forecasting is unnecessary. Forecasters are 
getting better. With more information 
about what is going on in the economy and 
more understanding about what makes it 
tick, their predictions should improve still 
more. 

But it will be a long time before forecast- 
ers are within reach of the kind of precision 
forecasting required to “fine tune” the econ- 
omy. And it is obviously unrealistic to 
make firm policy judgments on the basis of 
long-range assumptions, as the Administra- 
tion is doing in continuing to ask for tax in- 
creases to combat inflation later this year. 


WAR ON POVERTY MUST BE 
ESCALATED 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud yesterday’s message from the 
President of the United States to Con- 
gress on the needs of the millions of our 
fellow Americans who remain mired in 
poverty. 

In the 2 years of its existence, the war 
on poverty has made significant inroads 
against this national affliction. It has 
given education to the illiterate, train- 
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ing and jobs to the jobless, and hope to 
those who have lived without hope. 

Much more remains to be done before 
poverty is uprooted from the land, and 
America becomes in the truest sense the 
Nation of equal opportunity. It would 
be a national folly not to continue and 
strengthen the war on poverty. It would 
be both inhumane and dangerous to 
dash the hopes that have but so recently 
been raised. It is imperative that we 
not discard the progress that has so far 
been made, often and increasingly by 
the poor themselves. 

I am particularly gratified by the 
stress the President has laid on a con- 
centrated employment program. 

Economic policy and unprecedented pros- 
perity have not— 


As the President says— 


reached thousands of men and women who 
live in the Nation’s slums. 


Two years ago I sponsored an amend- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act 
to fund special projects to attack the 
poverty of the chronically unemployed. 
The projects funded under this amend- 
ment are accomplishing what might be 
called double rehabilitation: They are 
rehabilitating the public facilities of 
communities at the same time that they 
give training, hope—and jobs—to peo- 
ple who had little or no hope before. 
These projects will receive great encour- 
agement in conjunction with other vital 
Manpower programs if Congress takes 
the action that the President urges. 

I am also pleased with the emphasis 
given by the President to the needs of 
the rural poor and with his intention 
of establishing in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity a new position of Assistant 
Director for Rural Affairs. The rural 
poor are less visible than their counter- 
parts in the slums. But their needs are 
no less immediate or serious, 

But none of these programs can be 
effective operating by itself in an orga- 
nizational vacuum. As with the man- 
power and rural programs, the Nation’s 
attack on poverty must be coordinated 
and interrelated through the existing 
mechanisms: The community action 
agency locally, stateside technical as- 
sistance agencies, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity on the Federal level. 
The needs of the poor do not exist in 
neat, separate pigeonholes, and they do 
not lend themselves to arbitrary bureau- 
cratic tables of organization. 

If America is to achieve a Great So- 
ciety, it is important that the President’s 
requests of today receive this body’s 
fullest support. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. President Johnson 
has sent us a message on his forthcom- 
ing Summit Conference in Punta del 
Este. He has outlined a new program 
for Latin America. He has asked us to 
help usher in a new dawn of hope for 
the entire hemisphere. 

What are the promises of that new 
dawn. of hope? 

They are the promises of new and 
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thriving industries which give strength 
to nations and jobs to every man who 
wants to work. 

They are the promises of a decent diet 
for every family, 

They are the promises of victory over 
crippling and killing diseases. 

They are the promises of a meaning- 
ful education for every child in the 
hemisphere. 

They are the promises of roads and 
dams and flourishing farms. 

And they are the promises of a new 
era of cooperation between nations—of 
trade and mutual self-help. 

They are only promises now, and the 
stark reality of life in Latin America tells 
us how far we have to go. But, as the 
President stated, these promises are 
real—if we—both of the United States 
and of Latin America—but have the will 
and the vision to work for them. 

They are not empty visions. 


He tells us— 

They are all within our reach. They will 
not be accomplished quickly or easily. But 
they are objectives worthy of the support of 
all our people. 


I am hopeful that Congress will sup- 
port the efforts of the President in fur- 
therance of the Alliance for Progress. 

There are many valid reasons why I 
support these efforts. 

First, it is right and proper, for those 
who can do so, to lend assistance to our 
friends. Historically, the United States 
has followed the Judaic-Christian prin- 
ciple of helping our neighbors. 

But it is more than charity; it is in 
our own interest to work for a more pros- 
perous Latin America. Our own way of 
life in this constricting world will best 
be preserved when we have neighbors 
with viable economies and democratic 
governments which fulfill the basic needs 
of their people, as does our own Govern- 
ment. If such a community of friendly 
nations cannot be nurtured in this 
hemisphere, then it can never occur any- 
where. 

As a part of this concept, there is an 
important potential benefit to be gained 
by this country as well as Latin Ameri- 
can countries, through the success of the 
Alliance for Progress: that is in the field 
of trade. 

As the goals of the Alliance are 
achieved—and as the economies of our 
lesser developed neighbors become 
stronger and their people more affluent 
their ability to buy more and more goods 
from the United States will increase geo- 
metrically. This lesson we have learned 
through experience in our dealings with 
Canada, Japan, and the Marshall plan 
countries. 

Therefore, not only on behalf of the 
Latin American people who stand to 
benefit from the Alliance, but also on 
behalf of U.S. workingmen and business- 
men, I wish the President the greatest 
success in this undertaking. 


WHY SPENDING CUT SUITS PRES- 
ENT ECONOMIC SITUATION BET- 
TER THAN A TAX INCREASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
point is often made that if the economic 
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outlook is too uncertain to warrant a tax 
increase because the effect on the econ- 
omy might be pernicious, then the sit- 
uation also should not warrant expendi- 
ture reduction, which would have the 
same economic effect. 

The answer to this is that the Presi- 
dent cannot—and most of us feel that 
he should not—have the power to cut or 
raise taxes at will. To do so requires an 
act of Congress, and the passage of such 
an act may take months or, as in the 
case of the big 1964 tax cut, years. 

And if Congress should pass a tax in- 
crease to take effect this July, for in- 
stance, it would be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for Congress to reverse itself for 
at least a year and perhaps for a longer 
period in the event business continued 
to level off or turned down. 

On the other hand, the Executive’s 
control of spending is far more flexible. 
In December, for instance, the President 
announced that he intended to reduce 
spending by $3 billion in this fiscal year, 
not by any act of Congress but by 
stretching out or simply eliminating 
some of the spending for which Con- 
gress had already appropriated funds. 

This action was instantaneous with 
the President’s decision.. Similarly, the 
President could, of course, speed up 
spending in the same areas and by far 
more than $3 billion if he felt that the 
economic situation warranted it. And 
this, too, he could do instantaneously 
without waiting for months or years for 
an act of Congress, 

Secretary McNamara has given per- 
haps the most vivid example of how this 
can be done by his own handling of mili- 
tary inventories. 

The Secretary has deliberately drawn 
down our military inventories very 
sharply in the past several months. He 
has explained that he intends to cushion 
any adverse effect on the economy of de- 
escalation or negotiations in Vietnam by 
rebuilding our depleted military inven- 
tories during the period of deescalation. 

This kind of fiscal policy action on the 
spending side to stabilize our economy is 
far more sensible, logical, and prompt 
in suiting action to what the economy 
calls for than the ponderous multimonth 
tax route. 

This is why it is much more sensible 
for the President to follow a course of 
adjusting the impact of the Federal 
budget on the economy on the spending 
rather than on the taxing side. 

This is why expenditure reduction 
would be more logical for the Federal 
Government, under present circum- 
stances, than a tax increase. 

Finally, a spending cut has this very 
decisive advantage over a tax increase 
in stemming inflation. The tax increase 
clearly adds to the cost of living for 
every taxpayer. In addition, the tax in- 
crease on corporations is passed on, at 


‘least in part, to the taxpayer, and the 


tax increase imposed on union members 
is likely to be pushed onto the employer 
in union negotiations, and employers in 
turn tend to push the tax onto the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. 

On the other hand, the spending cut 
does not in any way add to anyone's cost 
of living; the easing in demand, which 
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tends to reduce prices by this route, is not 
picked up by an increase in anyone’s 
taxes. 

Under present circumstances, with a 
cost-push inflation far more threaten- 
ing than a demand-pull inflation, the ad- 
vantage of reducing spending rather 
Le i aa taxes deserves spécial 
weig 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago, our Nation observed Brother- 
hood Week—with ceremonies, messages, 
and an increased dedication to our goal 
of equality for all people. 

One of our fine Connecticut television 
stations—WNHC-TV in New Haven— 
contributed to the spirit of the week with 
a series of editorials which emphasized 
what is being done now to make true 
brotherhood a reality—not only in edu- 
cation or on the job, but in the human 
heart. 

I salute WNHC-TYV for its efforts, and 
ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
torials be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[Feb. 19, and 20] 
Irs WHat Is HAPPENING 

.I believe brotherhood means more or 
less the Golden Rule think 
enough of everyone . brotherhood, 
as far as I can see, they all take care of each 
other . . . well, I guess, it all goes 
back to one world silat em ATON 
should have equal opportunities. * 
brotherhood is love 

Talk is easy ... do something. 

Do something . . The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews tells us at the start 
of Brotherhood Week. In the words of its 
President, Sterling Brown, a week devoted to 
“eradicating the poison of racial prejudice”. 

As for doing something, our view is that 
Connecticut has taken some solid steps in 
the past year ... and a lot more atten- 
tion should be paid to them. 

The equal rights drive has picked up a 
“catch-phrase”. It's What’s Happen- 
ing .. All right, we think things are 
happening. A Project Concern busing ex- 
periment in Hartford . . new ideas like 
Brotherhood-In-Action . . the Governor's 
major Human Rights Conference next month. 
In the week ahead, TV-8 will take a look at 
what is happening in Connecticut. Separate 
editorials each night will try to show that 
perhaps at last we are getting somewhere 

. and doing something. 


[Feb. 21] 
“PROJECT EQUALITY” AND “PLANS FOR 
PROGRESS” SALUTED 

“To eradicate the poison of bigotry”... 
that is the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews guideline for this “Brotherhood 
Week”. In separate editorials each day, TV-8 
is 1 at progress in Connecticut. The 
theme, it’s what is happening. 

What needs to happen is more than just 
law. Lots of laws exist. It is human atti- 
tudes which must change. Majority atti- 
tudes on education, employment, housing. 

Among things that are happening is “Con- 
necticut Project Equality”. Fourteen state 
religious groups of all faiths are driving hard 
at employment problems. Also, Hartford’s 
“Plans For Progress”. Businesses join edu- 
cators to provide “Living Witnesses”. 

Minority-group employees who work to- 
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ward keeping young people in school and 
improving chances of job success. These are 
just two of many efforts we'll talk about 
and which need more public attention. Be- 
cause they mean “Brotherhood”. .. . . ordi- 
nary people, working to change human 
attitudes. 


[Feb. 22] 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


You do have to be taught prejudice. 

Our editorials this week are talking about 
what is happening in Connecticut. Above 
all else, of course, is education. . a double 
edged sword: Preserving the natural spirit 
of brotherhood children are born with, and 
providing minority youngsters a truly equal 
education, In the view of the Connecticut 
Commission On Civil Rights, de facto segre- 
gated education cannot be considered quality 
education. Right now, the eyes of the nation 
are on Hartford's Project Concern”, a two- 
year experimental program. Thirty-three 
schools in 5 suburban towns are handling 
over 250 bussed-in students from the raci- 
ally-imbalanced Hartford north end. 

So far, results seem excellent. Absenteeism 
is unusually low. Parents of bussed children 
are vigorously taking part in P.T.A. and 
other involvement activity. 

Now Farmington wants to take in 25 more 
youngsters next fall. Its school superin- 
tendent, John McDonough, said: “Our chil- 
dren are developing a comfortable working 
relationship with inner city children and 
adults, which will provide them with a valu- 
able understanding later in life.” 

An editorial in The Hartford Courant com- 
mented, “. . enough has been learned to 
make the zealous bigots who opposed bussing 
look pretty silly now .. . it is unfortunate 
some of the satellite towns around Hartford 
were not big enough to see the social possi- 
bilities . . . and became mired down in their 
own prejudices in voting against bussing.” 
We first talked of “Project Concern” as it 
began, last fall, seeing it as a “Plan of 
Action”, a challenge. True, a small step, a 
beginning. But to Farmington, Manchester, 
Simsbury, South Windsor and West Hartford 
goes credit . . a challenge is being met. 


[Feb. 23 and 24] 


ACCENTING THE POSITIVES IN STATE BROTHER- 
HOOD EFFORTS 


This is the fourth in a series of “Brother- 
hood Week” editorials. The theme: Things 
are happening in Connecticut. Gains are 
being made. Attitudes can change. That 
is, when ordinary people bend to the effort. 

More examples: “Brotherhood-In-Action.” 
The Knights of Columbus, B'nai B'rith and 
Masonic Order... Three most diverse 
groups, certainly . . have joined in an ac- 
tion program. For Connecticut, a first in 
the nation. 

In Hartford, 100 U.S. education experts 
will meet next week . . a meeting of minds 
on city education and racial imbalance. 
State P.T.A.’s have looked at their role in 
group relations, in institutes supported 
through a grant from The Sears Roebuck 
Foundation. They have heard words of chal- 
lenge from school and Urban League officials. 

We certainly do have a long way to go. 
We hear plenty of negatives. But these ef- 
forts ,.. by education, government, busi- 
nessmen ... are a few positive things that 
must be accentuated. 


Feb. 24, 25, and 26] 
THE REAL HUMAN CHALLENGE 

Editorially, it has been a week for “ac- 
centing the positive”. Just a few positives of 
an improving civil rights climate in Connect- 
icut. 

Saying “It’s what is happening,” we have 
looked at the Hartford bussing experiment 
+. » &t state religious and P.T.A. leaders tak- 
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ing a strong role. . at what some forward- 
thinking Hartford businessmen are doing 
with “Project Concern.” 

Just a handful of the things going on, of 
course. A great many ordinary people are 
working with energy and imagination. The 
success of the bussing experiment, for ex- 
ample should certainly not overshadow 
achievements of teachers within the Hartford 
system. The city and its teachers have 
poured new programs, funds and skill into 
racially-imbalanced schools. The same con- 
cern is there among & great many urban 
teachers and administrators in the state. 

And not only educators. Governor Demp- 
sey, in a first-in-the-nation step, has called 
a Human Rights Conference, carefully pick- 
ing 500 to attend. They come from every 
walk of life, including the low-income urban. 
The conference program will not deal in 
platitudes ... it will take a hard, searching 
look at real needs in the state. 

Now, a final Brotherhood Week thought. 
Before anything is accomplished, a lot of 
negatives will have to be wiped out. Most 
of these negatives are in one place... peo- 
ple’s minds. A lot of personal attitudes bear 
some real self-searching examination. That’s 
all prejudice is. . . a human attitude. 

Some suburban towns in the Hartford and 
New Haven areas, for example have resisted 
bussing-in proposals. The rationale? Just 
what it so often is: That these things must 
be “somebody else’s” problem. 

We don’t see it any other way that this: 
Civil Rights, human rights, are in the keep- 
ing of every single human being. We just 
can't turn our back and pretend we don't see 
the problems. 

In the most literal and reverent sense 
there isn’t one reason on God’s earth why 
we'd better not see. 

You know. . it is what's happening. 


NARC SALUTES CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, President 
Bernard M. Fineson, of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, has very 
thoughtfully brought to my attention an 
article written by Dr. Elizabeth Boggs, 
chairman of the National Association for 
Retarded Children Governmental Affairs 
Committee, and published in the Febru- 
ary 1967 issue of Children Limited. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NARCO SALUTES CONGRESSMEN 
(By Elizabeth Boggs, Ph.D) 

(Nore—This article was written one week 
before the death of Representative John E. 
Fogarty on January 10th. It is printed as it 
was written.) 

The year 1966 was one in which the initia- 
tive in federal legislation for the retarded 
passed from the Administration to key mem- 
bers of Congress. As indicated by the pic- 
tures on this page, leadership was found in 
both houses and in both parties. 

It was found in quarters not customarily 
associated with efforts for the retarded, such 
as the Armed Services Committee. It was 
demonstrated by old friends of the cause, 
such as Senator Hill and Congressman Fo- 
garty, and from new but very active friends 
such as Congressman Carey. 

It came from the West Coast—Senator 
Morse; and the East Coast—Senators Javits, 
Robert F. Kennedy and Edward M. Kennedy; 
from the North—Senators Smith and Prouty; 
and from the South—Congressman Hébert. 
It came also from midcontinent—Senator 
Symington. 

Many individuals contributed to Congres- 
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sional accomplishments which were remark- 
able in a year when the war in Vietnam took 
precedence and when the President and Bu- 
reau of the Budget had elected to stand pat 
while the new appointed President’s Com- 
mittee on Mental Retardation organized it- 
self for action. 

But in a firmament full of stars, one con- 
stellation shone with special brilliance—the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which processed four of the six pieces 
of legislation described later. Each bill as it 
emerged bore the stamp of the Committee’s 
special interest in the retarded or handi- 
capped. Each bill as passed in the Senate 
did more for the retarded than the bill as 
originally introduced, even though none of 
them had benefits to the retarded as its 
prime purpose. 

In recognition of these remarkable achieve- 
ments, the NARC convention delegates in 
Kansas City last October passed an unprece- 
dented resolution commending the Com- 
mittee. 

Even in its one defeat—the failure of the 
House to pass the mental retardation amend- 
ments to the Comprehensive Health Bill— 
the Senate leadership sounded a note of de- 
termination. Speaking on the floor of the 
Senate on October 18th, Senator Lister Hill 
deplored the action of the House, but added, 
“I want to assure the membership of the 
National Association for Retarded Children 
that we will recommend again next year the 
enactment of legislation to authorize grants 
for initiating and expanding services at fa- 
cilities for the mentally retarded, and legis- 
lation to finance training and research in 
recreation for the mentally retarded and 
other handicapped children,” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON REAFFIRMS 
HIS PLEDGES TO EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, recently 
the President of the United States re- 
turned to Howard University to reaffirm 
a pledge of equality which he had made 
to the American people. In his speech, 
President Johnson pledged not only 
equality before the law, but equality of 
opportunity—the chance to be equal in 
status, equal in expectations, equal in 
achievements. 

The occasion was fitting—the 100th 
anniversary of Howard University, whose 
distinguished graduates number in the 
highest ranks of accomplishment of 
every sector of our society. 

The President chose to repeat in part 
what he had said almost 2 years earlier 
at the same institution. It is not enough 
to create freedom by fiat. Victims of dis- 
crimination, the deprived, the disin- 
herited of centuries must be given spe- 
cial help to take advantage of freedom’s 
opportunities. For the Nation has now 
passed through several phases in the 
civil rights movement—from legal guar- 
antees of equality to the expansion of 
equal opportunity in education, housing, 
jobs, public accommodations, and voting. 

In recent years much has been done to 
open the door of American opportunity 
to those millions so long denied entry. 
The civil rights record and civil oppor- 
tunities record of the Johnson adminis- 
tration stand as monuments to good will 
and faith in fellow man. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ond the text of the President's March 2 
remarks at Howard University, remarks 
which again eloquently and forcefully 
restate the commitment of a President 
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and a people to human freedom in all its 
rich dimensions, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY, AT 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Nabrit, members of this distinguished 

faculty, distinguished alumni, students: 

This day is for prayers of thanksgiving. 
It is a day for remembrance and wonder. 

One hundred years ago, out of the embers 
of a terrible war, this University was born 
to serve a people who had been liberated from 
the “peculiar institution” of slavery. 

Another Johnson—the 17th President of 
the United States—signed his name to a law 
establishing Howard University, in the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia, as “a university for the 
education of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences.’ The first four students were 
white. They were the living witnesses to a 
faith in our human dignity that has united 
men and women of both races until this very 
hour. 

But the purpose of those who founded 
Howard University was not merely to create 
one more institution of higher learning. It 
was to fulfill the promise of Abraham Lin- 
coln that had been made four and a half long 
years before: 

“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or designated part of a 
State . shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free.” 

Emancipation was a proclamation, but it 
was not a fact. 

Howard University was created to help 
make the promise of the proclamation a fact 
of life. 2 

I do not need to tell you that the purpose 
of the founders was not wholly achieved in 
their time—nor in the century that followed. 
Howard sent forth into the world trained 
teachers, doctors, artists, theologians, law- 
yers, and businessmen—but for millions, the 
promise of freedom remained unfulfilled. 
For them, the ordinary fact of life was en- 
slavement—to poverty, to ignorance, to sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

In our time—nearly a century after the 
war that brought an end to official slavery— 
we have begun the long-delayed process of 
liberation. We have struck off most of the 
bonds of discrimination that bound the Ne- 
gro to the tragic past. The fundamental 
rights of citizenship are his: to vote, to use 
public accommodations, to attend school, to 
seek a job, to receive hospital care—with- 
out discrimination because of color. 

These rights had to be secured, not only 
to give life to Abraham Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion, not only to render justice to Negro 
Americans, but because the conscience of 
humanity demanded that they be secured. 
They were not handed down from above, as 
a reward for good behavior. They were a 
legacy acquired by birth—and finally passed 
on to their rightful heirs, 

Yet even they did not suffice. I came here 
twenty months ago, on an afternoon in June, 
to say “Freedom is not enough. You do not 
wipe away the scars of centuries by saying: 
Now you are free to go where you want, and 
do as you desire, and choose the leaders as 
you please. 

“The task is to give 20 million Negroes 
the same chances as every other American 
to learn and grow, to work and share in 
society, to develop their abilities—physical, 
mental and spiritual, and to pursue their 
individual happiness.” 

I have come back to Howard today to re- 
new my commitment to that task, and to 
remind you and to tell you again so long as 
I live, in public or private life, I shall never 
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retract or retreat or amend that commit- 
ment. 

I have seen what can be done when hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are given a 
Head Start in life; 

When 8 million others begin to receive a 
better education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

When millions of men can find work in a 
thriving economy; 

When millions of older people have the 
haunting fear of medical costs lifted from 
them; 

When young men and women are given 
the chance to take hold of their lives in 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Job Corps 


programs; 

When those without skills can acquire 
them; 

When nine million workers—the forgotten 
ones at the bottom of the economic ladder, 
the elevator operators, the charwomen, the 
waitresses—are assured a decent minimum 
wage for the first time this year. 

I have seen these things happen, and much 
more. I do not want to and I never expect 
to turn back. 

I know that millions of men and women— 
Negro and white—are still trapped in pov- 
erty, in dark city slums and depressed rural 
areas. I know that results are slow in com- 
ing from the best efforts men can make, for 
our adversaries—ignorance, discrimination, 
and the despairing conviction of failure— 
are old, well-entrenched, and tough. 

But despite the shortcomings of what we 
have done 50 far, despite the stubbornness of 
the problems we face, I cannot bring myself 
today to bewail our fate. The last few years 
have convinced me that we have the will, 
the knowledge, and the resources—and the 
stubbornness, too—to remain dedicated to 
this task until it is ‘accomplished. 

It was less than 10 years ago as a Sen- 
ator that I struggled through the night to 
pass the first Civil Rights Bill through the 
Congress in almost 85 years. It was a frail 
instrument indeed and we so recognized it 
but it did pass. It was only the first. Seven 
years later as President, I signed into law 
a measure that had the power to change the 
conditions of life for Negro Americans. One 
year after that we opened the voting booths 
for good, 

This is the work of less than ten years: 
four Civil Rights measures striking at the 
last chains of enslavement after we had 
waited almost a century. This was the task 
of every man and woman who worked, 
prayed, and legislated to bring it about. 

Because we have come so far, I know and 
you know that we have the power to go fur- 
ther; to make the past ten years only a 
prologue, and the next ten years the time 
when the Negro in America can say at last 
“I am a free man.” I believe it will be so. 
I shall bend my will to make it so. 

It is not hard to feel this way, here at 
Howard. 

This campus has been the home, and is 
the home today, of men and women who 
knew their mission in life was greater than 
service to themselves. Many of them have 
been my friends. Some of them have been 
called to the Federal service during my 
Presidency: 

The great lawyer, Solicitor General Thur- 
good Marshall; 

Three, distinguished jurists, Judge Rob- 
inson of the Court of Appeals, Judge Bryant 
and Judge Waddy of the United States Dis- 
trict Court; 

Ambassador Patricia Harris; 

Mr. Hobart Taylor, director of the Export- 
Import Bank; 

Mr, Andrew F. Brimmer, member of the 
Federal Reserve Board; 

Commissioner John Duncan, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Mrs. Frankie Freeman, of the United 
States Civil Rights Commission; 
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And Dr. John Hope Franklin, of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. 

These sons and daughters of Howard—to- 
gether with Under Secretary Ralph Bunche 
of the United Nations, and Senator Ed Brooke 
of Massachusetts, whom, I am sorry to say, I 
did not appoint—are a testimony to Howard’s 
maturity far more compelling than the pass- 
ing of a hundred years. 

For they represent the fruition of an ideal: 
that as men become free themselves, they 
assume responsibility for the freedom and 
well-being of others, regardless of race. 
These men and women are devoting them- 
selves to the affairs of our nation. They 
are not devoting themselves to Negro prob- 
lems alone, but rather to the problems of 
our entire society. 

That is your challenge, you who ‘follow 
them. For the work that lies ahead is de- 
manding, and involves far too many lives in 
urgent need of help, to be parcelled out by 
race. Tomorrow’s problems, which will be 
placed squarely in your hands, will not be 
divided into “Negro problems” and “white 
problems.” There will be only human prob- 
lems, and more than enough to go around. 

I said at the beginning that this day is for 
prayers of thanksgiving, for remembrance, 
and wonder. 

Our prayers are to the God who has 
strengthened the will of a grateful people. 
Our remembrance is of those who created 
and sustained this great University, and 
brought here thousands of young men and 
women from all over the world, and gave 
them the power to serve their fellow man. 

Our wonder—our very great wonder—is for 
the human spirit, that having endured in- 
finite wrongs, can yet hold to its faith in the 
dignity of life, 

For one hundred years, that spirit has pre- 
vailed here at Howard University. May it 
always prevail. 


ALASKA’S COMMERCE WITH JA- 
PAN—A GRATIFYING DEVELOP- 


Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, Alas- 
ka, the victim of unparalleled neglect and 
discrimination during its first 92 years 
under the Flag—the years of territorial- 
ism which Alaskans finally identified 
with colonialism—mobilized to get state- 
hood to rectify this longstanding disad- 
vantage. But we Alaskans still have 
to liquidate many of the enduring 
legacies of the long stepchildhood. We 
have begun to do so. One of the most 
striking manifestations of Alaska’s con- 
structive initiative has been undertaken 
by the Government and the people of 
the 49th State in establishing trade with 
Japan. 

Japan requires many of the raw ma- 
terials which Alaska can produce—lum- 
ber, fish, oil, coal, natural gas, and metal- 
lic minerals. For these, unfortunately, 
excepting fish, there is little or no market 
in the other 49 States which have al- 
ways, of course, virtually monopolized 
the Alaska trade. And not only does 
Japan need these Alaskan products, but 
Alaska’s geographical position, in many 
respects disadvantageous because of dis- 
tance from our own domestic markets 
and long inadequate maritime transpor- 
tation—virtually the only conduit for 
Alaska’s freight—is favorable to Jap- 
anese trade. This trade, already sub- 
stantial, though yet in its infancy and 
most promising for further expansion, 
represents an almost unique example of 
one State in the Union developing its own 
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commerce with a foreign nation. It has 
all developed since statehood 8 years ago. 
It is a gratifying example of a new kind 
of pioneering. 

The story is most admirably set forth 
in the February issue of Alaska Con- 
struction and Oil Report under the title, 
“Japan Discovers Alaska,” written by 
Robert G. Knox, associate editor. It de- 
tails what is going on and what lies 
ahead in this important and relatively 
new field of endeavor. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAPAN DISCOVERS ALASKA 


(Nore.—Alaska is one of the few regions 
in the world with untapped resources. The 
development projects in Alaska may not pay 
at the beginning. Unless we secure the 
Alaskan resources now, however, it will soon 
become difficult for us to advance into Alaska 
because the enterprises of the U.S. home- 
land and foreign countries will start their 
activities. So we must seize this only 
chance.) 

(By Robert G. Knox, associate editor) 


The words are those of a top official of the 
Japanese-owned Alaska Lumber and Pulp 
Company as quoted recently by the news- 
paper Nihon Keizai of Tokyo. The urgency 
expressed is evident in the top priority cur- 
rently being given projects in Alaska by 
Japanese businessmen and industrialists and 
the philosophy appears to be that which is 
guiding this new advance into the 49th State. 

For its part Alaska is literally welcoming 
the newly-arriving Japanese firms with open 
arms. The state maintains a special office in 
Tokyo to fan interest in Alaskan investment 
and very liberal tax incentives are offered to 
help make these investments attractive. To 
residents of other states this anxious wooing 
of foreign investment may seem strange. 
But Alaska is in the position of the girl who 
went to a dance and spent the entire evening 
as a wallflower. Now, finally, someone has 
asked her to dance. 

Alaska’s history as a territory and a state 
has been marked by an almost complete lack 
of sources of investment capital. Her re- 
sources haye been regarded as too far away 
and too expensive to deevlop and American 
industry seemed to have the attitude that 
Alaska was a storehouse to be kept locked 
up against some possible future use. Now 
Japan is offering the needed key of capital 
and Alaska is eager to accept. 

The state’s present attitude would prob- 
ably seem strange also to many Alaskans of 
thirty or forty years ago. Alaska is the only 
state which was actually invaded by Jap- 
anese armed forces during World War II and 
the Aleutians and Alaska mainland were 
part of an active theater of war from the 
landings at Kiska and Attu until late in 
the Pacific war. But even before this mili- 
tary move, back in the 1930's, Alaska fisher- 
men were hollering long and loudly about 
invasions of their fishing grounds by Japa- 
nese fleets. 

Even today a few doubts and fears are 
being expressed about too-close ties with any 
single foreign nation. But on the whole the 
new Japanese interest appears to be a golden 
opportunity for solid economic growth. The 
welcome mat is out and Alaska is doing 
everything in its power to increase Japan’s 
already active interest. ' 

While it has grown to the extent to attract 
attention in just recent months, this interest 
appears to really date back to the early 
1950's. In those days Japan was starting to 
emerge from the immediate post-war era as 
one of the free world’s great industrial 
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powers. Its war-damaged industries had 
been rebuilt and expanded and they had a 
huge and ever-growing hunger for raw mate- 
rials. Japan was busily scouting for every 
possible source and soon numerous Japanese 
business leaders, government Officials, and 
members of trade missions were touring 
Alaska and eyeing its minerals, timber and 
fisheries resources. 

The attractions of Alaska were easy to see: 
It was relatively close to Japan via the “great 
circle” North Pacific shipping routes; it ap- 
peared to have a huge supply of underde- 
veloped raw materials; and, unlike many 
other possible sources of supply, it had a 
stable political climate. In fact, an ob- 
server looking at these two dissimilar areas 
near the top of the globe would be struck 
by the thought that they have all of the 
natural attraction of complete opposites. 

For instance: 

Japan, an island nation with a tiny land 
area, has a huge and growing population, 
highly developed industry, and a scarcity of 
resources. 

Alaska has a vast, underdeveloped land 
area, a tiny population, and an unknown 
wealth of resources. 

But despite all of the looking and all of 
the attraction it was not until the start of 
the Soaring Sixties that the first real evi- 
dence appeared of possible future expansion 
of Japanese-Alaskan trade. 

In January of 1960, Douglas MacArthur II, 
then U.S. ambassador to Japan, stopped in 
Anchorage while on his way to Washington 
to confer with the State Department about 
the new mutual security treaty between 
Japan and the United States. MacArthur 
took note of the possibilities of Japanese- 
Alaskan trade when he commented: 

“As the years pass, it seems only reason- 
able to believe that the friendly bonds now 
existing between Alaska and Japan will grow 
even warmer than they are now. 

“Because of their geographic proximity and 
the nature of their resources, Alaska and 
Japan should profit particularly through in- 
creasing trade and closer economic ties.” 

Less than a week before this prediction, 
that trade had taken its first real big step 
forward. The Mitsubishi Line’s vessel Colum- 
bia Maru tied up at dock in Sitka and took 
abroad a cargo of significance because the 
pulp was the first produced by the newly- 
completed Sitka pulp mill, a $60 million dol- 
lar development by Japanese interests. 

The Sitka plant was not the first pulp 
plant built in Alaska. The first, built at 
Ketchikan, was constructed by American in- 
terests. But the Sitka plant drew its im- 
portance from the fact it represented the first 
really substantial investment in Alaska de- 
velopment by Japanese sources. In fact, this 
plant and its satellite mills, constitute the 
single area to date—forest products—in which 
Japan’s interest in Alaska has actually been 
translated into impressive trade figures of 
dollars and cents. 

The entire daily capacity of the Sitka 
plant, some 500 tons, is exported to Japa- 
nese markets and the plant’s annual produc- 
tion valued at $25 million makes up half of 
Alaska’s total annual wood products produc- 
tion. The plant’s output also accounts for 
just about 75 per cent of the state’s total 
current foreign export. 

Pulp is expected to continue to be an im- 
portant export as Alaska’s timber is par- 
ticularly suitable for pulp production. An- 
other big new opportunity which appears 
to be just opening up is as a supplier of pulp- 
chips. 

The University of Alaska’s Institute of 
Social, Economic and Government Research 
said in a recent report that during the period 
from 1965 to 1975 Japan’s total chip con- 
sumption is expected to just about double 
from 7,300 million board feet to 14,077 million 
but in the same period imports will skyrocket, 
from 182 million to 4,560 millions. 
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Production of wood chips has two big ad- 
vantages: Like pulp and lumber, the chips 
meet the State of Alaska's primary processing 
requirements for export and in addition only 
a moderate-sized investment is required for 
a wood chip operation. 

The Japanese combine which built the 
Sitka pulp plant has subsequently installed 
an active lumber mill operation at Wrangell. 
Now it also plans to install a chipping facility 
at Wrangell. In this new operation, waste 
from the sawmill would be converted into 
chips. Then the chip output—together with 
that from at least one other new chip mill 
planned in Southwest Alaska—would be 
utilized by the pulp plant at Sitka. 

While all of the forest products develop- 
ments to date have been in the Southeast, 
one group of Japanese firms announced plans 
two years ago to construct a large ship plant 
at a cost of some $4 million—at Homer on 
the Kenai Peninsula. The chips produced 
by this plant, in contrast to the operation in 
the Southeast, would be exported directly to 
Japan. 

This Homer project was stalled last fall 
due primarily to the tight money situation 
which made it impossible to secure all of the 
necessary financing. However, there have 
been indications in recent weeks of renewed 
interest. It now appears likely the Japanese 
firms involved will go ahead with this first 
Southeentral Alaska wood-products opera- 
tion although perhaps at a different loca- 
tion—such as Seward or Kodiak—where they 
would have greater assurance of the neces- 
sary supply of logs. 

From the first shipload of pulp in 1960 to 
the reviving of plans for the new South- 
central chip mill, the forest products in- 
dustry has seen quite a bit of actual, healthy 
investment by the Japanese and it appears 
to have all the prospects for more such in- 
vestment during future years. 

In most other resource flelds the actual, 
initial Japanese investment is still in the fu- 
ture. In a few cases it may never come at 
all, One such which has been a particular 
disappointment is the coal industry. This is 
doubly ironic since coal was one of the very 
first Alaskan resources to catch Japan’s eye 
and Japan has now more than ever before a 
fast-growing demand for import coal for use 
me its blossoming steel and chemical indus- 

es. 

Alaska’s coal fields have been investigated 
time and again over the recent years by in- 
terested Japanese companies. Unfortu- 
nately, what they have found is that much 
of the state’s known coal deposits are not 
of the coking quality such as now in greatest 
demand. They had to add to that the draw- 
backs of high price and labor cost and a 
major lack of support facilities, particularly 
in transportation. Thus the decision has 
gone against Alaskan coal every time. 

At present, Japan is concentrating on im- 
port of coal from the mainland United States 
and from Australia and has just recently 
made new commitments for Australian sup- 
ply. It appears there is very little chance 
for use of the Alaskan coal at least in the 
near future. 

The story has been much the same for 
most other minerals and while the reasons 
have not always been exactly the same the 
factors of high production costs—particularly 
labor costs—the remoteness of locations and 
difficulties of transportation have entered 
into negative decisions, Government regula- 
tions—such as the U.S. restrictions on export 
of copper ore as strategic commodities—have 
also played an apparent role. 

While the Japanese have yet to invest ac- 
tively in any minerals operations in Alaska 
the story just on the other side of the Ca- 
nadian border is quite different. Here, in the 
Canadian north, cost factors are a bit more 
favorable and government regulations less 
stringent and British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory currently have more than 
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20 mines producing or about to come into 
production for Japanese industry. 

In contrast to this bleak picture for Alaska 
minerals, the field which down through the 
years has produced so much strife—high- 
seas fisheries—is also producing marked 
cooperation now between Alaska and Japan. 

At the very same time last year that Alas- 
kan fishermen were protesting what they de- 
scribed as new invasions of their fishing 
grounds by Japanese fleets—and talking of 
boycotts of Japanese products—Japanese 
freezer ships were called in by Alaska’s gov- 
ernor to buy surplus fish that couldn’t be 
handled by Alaskan canneries and Japanese 
and U.S. firms’ were negotiating joint pur- 
chase agreements for Alaskan canning facil- 
ities. 

This trend toward joint operations has 
marked the Japanese entrance into the fish- 
erles field in Alaska. While the Sitka pulp 
plant was strictly Japanese financed, owned 
and operated, three of Japan’s largest fish- 
eries firms have now made investments in 
Alaska, each in cooperation with American 
fish processing firms. 

The Talyo-Gyogyo (fishery) Company, one 
of Japan’s major fishing and marine product 
companies, entered into a packing and can- 
ning venture more than a year ago with Peter 
Pan, a leading U.S. canning company head- 
quartered in Seattle. A spokesman for Taiyo 
said recently the venture was “more success- 
ful than expected” and the first-year opera- 
tion was expected to result in $11 million in 
sales with net profits amounting to approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

This Taiyo-Peter Pan project, named the 
Pacific Alaska Fishery Company, was estab- 
lished on a 50-50 basis with each partner 
raising an equal amount of the company's 
initial capital. 

Another major Japanese fishery and ma- 
rine product company, the Nichiro Gyogyo 
Company, announced last summer it had 
signed a contract to establish a joint venture 
for fish canning with the New England Fish 
Company. A new company, Oreka Pacific 
Packing, took over New England Fish Com- 
pany’s plant in Cordova to start operations 
last fall. A Nichiro spokesman said the new 
company planned to produce 100,000 to 160,- 
000 cases of canned salmon and 90 to 150 tons 
of salmon roe during the initial year with ex- 
pected sales totaling about $4 million an- 
nually. 

Commenting on these joint Japanese-U.S, 
fisheries operations, a Tokyo newspaper ex- 
plained the situation this way: 

“The biggest problem in Japanese fisheries 
circles at present is how to secure sufficient 
supplies to meet the active demand for ma- 
rine products. This internal situation lies 
behind the moves of the two Japanese fish- 
eries enterprises. Also it does not escape our 
attention that not a few canneries in Alaska 
are on sale because capital in Alaska is flow- 
ing into other states of the United States in 
pursuit of higher profit due to the current 
economic prosperity.” 

Since then a third large Japanese fisheries 
firm—Nihon Suisan—has also been reported 
negotiating for the purchase of Alaskan 
processing plants. 

While these initial operations have con- 
centrated on salmon and the salmon roe by- 
product, entrance of the Japanese firms into 
the Alaskan industry should greatly enlarge 
types of harvest as there are markets in 
Japan for a much wider variety of seafood 
products than have been traditionally taken 
by U.S. fishermen. The University of Alaska’s 
recent economic report on Japanese opera- 
tions took note of this and commented: 

“In many respects the big Japanese fish- 
eries corporations are technically far in ad- 
vance of their American counterparts. The 
full impact of Japanese participation in 
Alaska fisheries and processing is not yet 
clear, but if the intentions of these firms 
are fulfilled, the result will be the harvest of 
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a greater diversity of species, and improve- 
ment in transportation and storage facilities, 
with an increase both in the number and 
the stability of employment in Alaska's fish- 
erles and processing plants.” 

The Japanese joint fisheries operations ap- 
pear to hold great promise for the future 
but as yet the actual dollar investment in 
Alaska is relatively small. The field which— 
aside from the Sitka pulp operation—has 
drawn the greatest amount of Japanese cap- 
ital to date is the petroleum-petrochemical 
industry. It appears too that in a short 
time it will far outstrip the wood products 
industry. 

First such project to get into the actual 
construction stage is the $15 million ferti- 
lizer plant being built near the Kenai gas 
fields. On completion in 1968 the plant will 
supply some 165,000 tons of urea fertilizer 
annually to Japan Gas-Chemical Company 
of Tokyo. 

This firm is investing $7.5 million in the 
facility for the right to half of its output to 
sell in Japan and the Far East. The Jap- 
anese firm’s partner in the venture, Collier 
Carbon and Chemical Company, will operate 
the plant and an adjoining $35 million am- 
monia facility. The complex will utilize the 
Kenai natural gas in producing the ammonia 
which, in turn, is combined with carbon di- 
oxide to produce the urea. 

An even larger project is envisioned in 
negotiations under way between the Tokyo 
Gas Company and five U.S. oil companies. 
They plan a $100 million natural gas lique- 
fication facility—also to be built in the 
Kenai area—to produce fuel for Japanese 
markets. The preliminary agreement calls 
for 140 million cubic feet of gas a year to be 
liquefied at the plant and shipped to Japan 
in refrigerated tankers. 

The American firms which are active in 
these negotiations include Marathon Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, Skelly Oil, Sinclair Oil 
and Gas, and Pan American Petroleum. 

Still a third petrochemical project—which 
would be the largest of all—has recently been 
reported in the preliminary discussion stages. 
Skelly Oil, Mitsubishi Trading Company and 
Japan Hydrogen Company are reported con- 
sidering a joint venture to establish a 1,000- 
ton-a-day methanol plant near Kenai and 
according to Skelly the plant would be only 
one of three in a planned complex. 

Skelly’s company publication, The Dia- 
mond, indicated in its January-February is- 
sue, that plans are pretty definite. The mag- 
azine said: 

„. .. We have been hard at work for about 
two years now, and the prospects look good 
that Skelly will build a petrochemical com- 
plex in Alaska. It appears to be only a mat- 
ter of time. 

“What is the holdup? Market negotia- 
tions, for they take time. Nevertheless, 
three potential markets for petrochemicals 
exist at the moment.” The Diamond listed 
these as: 

1. Ammonia, used direct as fertilizer or 
as a feedstock in the manufacture of urea. 

2. Urea, used in the manufacturer of fer- 
tilizer plastics and resins. 

3. Methanol, an alcoholic chemical used 
to manufacture formaldehyde, which in turn 
is used in the manufacture of resins. 

All three of these chemicals are made from 
natural gas and Skelly said their manufac- 
ture would require it to build three separate 
petrochemical plants which would be “per- 
haps the largest plants of their kind in the 
world.” 

While all of these petrochemical projects 
are developing from natural gas supplies 
which have been found by U.S. firms oper- 
ating in Alaska, the latest development in 
the petroleum field is the formation of an 
Alaska-based Japanese firm to actually en- 
gage in exploration and production of oil 
and gas for export to Japan. 
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The new firm, Alaskco U.S. A., Ltd., is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Alaska Petro- 
leum Development Co., Ltd. of Japan. This 
parent firm was formed by a combination of 
Japanese industrial giants including Mitsu- 
bishi Oil Co., Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
Sumitomo Metals, Fuji Iron and Steel, 
Yawata Iron and Steel, the Japanese Mail 
Steamship Co., Tokyo Gas Co., and Nippon 
Mining Company. 

Although announcement of Alaskco’s for- 
mation was made only this January, the new 
Japanese firm has reportedly already signed 
an agreement with Gulf Oil Corp., to conduct 
exploratory and producing operations for oil 
and gas in Alaska. Gulf would serve as op- 
erator for the joint Alaskan operations. 

The Japanese firm is not thinking small. 
The Japan Economic Journal reported the 
initial capitalization of the parent Alaska 
Petroleum Development Co. was set at 
$2,780,000 which is to be raised within five 
years to $41 million. 

These, then, have been the major develop- 
ments in Japanese-Alaskan trade—from the 
start of construction of the Sitka pulp mill 
in the late 1950's to the more recent joint 
fisheries operators and now the brand new 
petrochemical and petroleum investments. 

There have been two other smaller devel- 
opments. One is in the livestock industry, 
where the Japanese have recently expressed 
some interest in imports of Alaskan beef and 
possible even reindeer and seal meat. An- 
other is the tourist industry, where the lift- 
ing of Japanese currency restrictions within 
the next few years is expected to stimulate 
greatly the flow of Japanese tourists to Alas- 
ka, particularly on stopovers en route to and 
from Europe. 

There is also the reverse side of the coin: 
Alaska imports of Japanese products. These 
are tiny even by the standards of Alaska’s 
as yet small exports. But the value of im- 
ports from Japan through Alaskan ports did 
more than double from 1964 to 1965 although 
the dollar amount was only $2.2 million. 

Principal import products include mainly 
construction materials such as pipe, fencing, 
reinforcing bars and nails. With the Japa- 
nese now entering into major projects, such 
as the petrochemical plants, which require 
extensive construction, this flow of materials 
could be expected to increase somewhat in 
coming years. Another factor would be that 
rising exports to Japan should create more 
favorable freight rates for a backhaul bring- 
pens tues products directly into Alaskan 


All these developments which appear to in- 
dicate a great future growth of trade between 
Alaska and the Japanese have drawn some 
small notes of caution. One such came just 
recently from Dr. Arlon R. Tussing, writing 
in a review of Japanese-Alaska trade, had 
this to say: 

“. . . Stable markets for Alaska’s resources 
are almost as important as growing markets. 
Just as Japanese industry wants assured sup- 
plies of raw materials, insulated as much as 
possible from the vicissitudes of world market 
conditions and political crises, so Alaskans 
will benefit from similarly assured markets. 

“The long-term contracts preferred by 
Japanese customers, and the direct involve- 
ment of raw material customers in Alaskan 
investments can be welcomed as a step 
toward this kind of stability. 

“At the same time, there are obvious dan- 
gers to Alaska in becoming entirely depend- 
ent upon the fortunes of one nation’s econ- 
omy. Just as Japan’s industry wants to dis- 
tribute its crude materials sources among 
different countries, Alaska should seek to 
find markets in other countries as well as in 
Japan.“ 

While such dangers undoubtedly do exist, 
at this stage of the game Japan’s contribu- 
tion to the state’s economy seem to far out- 
weigh them. Too, it appears now that one 
of the best ways for Alaska to obtain these 
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markets in other countries is through the 
development of industry which is being aided 
by Japanese investment. For the present 
and immediate future at least most Alas- 
kans would consider Japan by far the most 
likely candidate for their state’s new partner 
in progress. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE DRAFT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on March 
3, 1967, I made a speech at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina on the subject 
“What Do I Hear About Draft Law 
Changes?” I made this speech before the 
President’s Commission reported on the 
draft and before President Johnson sent 
his message on the draft to the Con- 
gress. I am sure that many Senators 
and the people of my State of Oregon 
will find it interesting to compare the 
views on the draft which I expressed in 
my speech with those contained in the 
President’s draft message and also con- 
tained in the report of his Draft Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my speech of March 3, 1967, 
on the draft, delivered at the University 
of South Carolina be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat Do I HEAR ABOUT DRAFT LAW CHANGES? 
(By Senator Wayne Morse at the University 
of South Carolina, Mar. 3, 1967) 


I come here to speak to you on a subject 
very close to the future of many of you— 
the draft. 

Today, many of you are subject to a pres- 
sure which decrees that if you lose your stu- 
dent deferment you stand a chance of losing 
your life—or at least two years out of your 
life—possibly in the jungles of South Viet- 
nam. 

This pressure in the midst of an unde- 
clared war is something new in American 
life and its effect will not be charted for 
many years. But I am not a psychologist 
and so I cannot talk about the results of 
individual stresses and tensions caused by 
the draft. As a United States Senator, I 
wish to share with you my feelings about 
our nation’s draft policy—where it stands 
now and in what direction it may be or 
should be heading. 

The authority to induct draftees expires 
this June 30. If nothing were done in the 
meantime, the Selective Service System 
would effectively pass out of existence, to 
the great relief of many. 

However, this will not be the case. It is 
almost certain the authority to maintain 
the Selective Service Act will be re-enacted 
in some form sometime before June 30. 

I have not favored the draft as the most 
efficient way to recruit manpower for the 
Armed Forces. In 1963, when the draft law 
was last extended, I told the Congress: 

“Tt is an asto: thing to me that in a 
Pentagon building bulging with the so-called 
whiz kids and slide rule minds that pride 
themselves on industrial efficiency, that we 
must still stagger along with a rickety, waste- 
ful, and completely unfair method of filling 
the ranks of the Army. 

“Why, I ask Mr. McNamara, has not the 
same attention gone into the human com- 
ponents of your Department that apparently 
goes into your decisions relating to weapons 
systems? . IS it possible, Mr. Secretary, 
that manpower utilization has a low level of 
priority simply because with the draft in 
effect, it is possible to bring in however many 
men are needed without regard to efficiency? 

“I think it is about time the Secretary of 
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Defense provided some real ‘work rules’ for 
the Army in the interest of efficiency as well 
as in the interest of the young men who are 
now subject to the lottery of selective service. 

“Since there is no opportunity to vote for 
@ 2-year extension with a manpower review, 
I therefore cast my vote against another 4 
years of selective service.” 

I think my remarks then are just as valid 
today. 

And that is why I wish to suggest what I 
consider would be some improvements for 
the Selective Service System. 

There have been ample surveys, reports, 
and commissions on the draft. Now it is 
time for Congress to digest them all and 
make the needed changes. 

In light of the war in Vietnam, it is a 
certainly that a draft law will again be ex- 
tended. I am sure many of you—at least 
the male segment of my audience—are 
familiar with the important provisions of the 
present law. 

All young men between the ages of 18% 
and 35 have a six-year obligation to serve in 
the Armed Forces. This obligation can be 
discharged in a number of ways: 

One, of course, is by enlisting; 

Another is to join a National Guard or 
Reserve Unit; 

Yet another is to wait and be drafted. 

But it is a fact, that of the two million 
or so men who annually register with the 
Selective Service System, plus the 18 million 
who are already registered and are under 35, 
only 343,481 were drafted in fiscal year 1966, 
even during the peak of the present war in 
Vietnam. 

What happens to the rest? 

About half a million of them enlisted. 
One reason young men enlist—and therefore 
are not drafted—is the pressure of the Selec- 
tive Service. Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey freely admits that Draft 
Board pressure is responsible for many men 
enlisting in the Service. He sees this as a 
vital function of Selective Service. 

But what of those who do not enlist? 
About 200,000 entered Reserve and National 
Guard units. For the rest, the answer is 
that magic word, “deferment.” 

There are deferments for education, for 
employment, for hardship, for family, for 
poor health, and so on. 

According to one Congressman: “Your 
status in society in my district is now deter- 


mined by what your draft status is. If you 


are 1-A, you are a nobody, you are one of 
those who happened to get caught because 
you didn’t know any better. If you are not 
1-A, you have status in society.“ 

The problem of who gets deferments is 
central to nearly everybody’s criticism of the 
draft. Yet, while the deferment practices 
of local Boards have been criticized from 
every direction as being biased, I do not 
think the basic system is wrong. 

Some young men will always have to be 
deferred: because they are in school; because 
they are fathers; because they are in such 
poor health they are not physically qualified 
for service. 

Presently young men are deferred by their 
local Boards, depending on local Board needs. 
Thus if your Board happens to have a sur- 
plus of draft eligible young men physically 
qualified and ready to serve, you as a student 
may be able to apply for, and receive, a II-S 
student deferment to continue your studies 
at graduate school and beyond. 

On the other hand, you might find your- 
self in the situation of a young man I spoke 
to recently who told me the following story: 

The young man, studying in the University 
of Oregon for his Master's Degree, was in 
school after working for two years. His local 
Board, in New York, had granted him a II-S 
to return to school. He went to the local 
Board in Eugene, where the University is 
located, about a routine inquiry and the 
clerk asked him: 
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“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three,” he replied. 

“And your draft status?” she asked. 

“II-S,” the young man told her. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that if you were 
registered here you would be drafted next 
month—graduate study or no graduate 
study.” 

This situation is unfortunately the case in 
too many parts of our country. Why? Be- 
cause there are no national standards for 
draft boards, Therefore, a young man whose 
Board is in an area where the situation is 
“tight”, faces a much harder time getting a 
legitimate deferment than a young man 
whose Board has a surplus of 1-A's. 

I believe the new Selective Service Law 
should set up some system of national stand- 
ards whereby this particular inequity would 
be evened out across the nation. Then all 
young men would be dealt with equitably. 

There is another inequity, also related tč 
deferments, which I believe should be cor- 
rected in the next Selective Service Act. This 
is the policy of the Selective Service System 
to draft the oldest men first, then proceed to 
the youngest. This works a hardship in 
several ways. 

Say a young man goes to college, graduates 
and then decides to work for his Master’s 
Degree. He also marries but does not choose 
to have a family for some time. When he 
receives his M.A. or M.S. diploma and be- 
gins working, he is in a most precarious situ- 
ation. For unless he can join a Reserve or 
National Guard unit, or unless he wishes to 
enlist in the Service for three years, he is 
faced with the immediate prospect of induc- 
tion. And unless the Army can in some way 
utilize his B.A. and M.A. skills, he is likely 
to waste two of the most productive years 
of his life before he can return to civilian 
status, pursue his career and settle down to 
a normal existence with his family. 

Not even the military like this idea. They 
much prefer that younger men be drafted. 

Thomas D. Morris, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, told a House Armed 
Services Subcommittee last year that, “the 
most undesirable feature of the present selec- 
tion procedure. from the military view- 
point and from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual (is the fact-that the older men are 
called first). Combat commanders prefer the 
younger age group and about eight out of 
— volunteers are in the age group under 

Yet the Selective Service system stubbornly 
clings to its policy of drafting the oldest 
young men first. 

Following are some reasons for this which 
General Hershey gave the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee last year: 

During periods of low calls, most regis- 
trants would be likely to go over age 25 with- 
out being called. 

It would be a bad effect on recruiting since 
registrants who are over age 19 and 20 would 
feel they had escaped military service. 

It is beneficial to the Armed Forces to have 
a number of men coming into the Armed 
Forces who are of a mature age with their 
training, experience and education. 

We would lose the effect of channeling into 
essential activities, through the inducement 
of prospective deferment. 

There might well be more complaints of 
inequity and uncertainty. 

There are many in and out of Congress 
who question General Hershey’s arguments 
in support of taking the oldest young men 
first. However, in my opinion, it is not a 
clearcut case on either side of the argument. 
Maybe it would be fairer to work out some 
ratio or proportionate formula. It has been 
suggested as a revision of the present sys- 
tem, that draft procedure work just in re- 
verse and that the youngest—not the eldest 
be drafted first. 

Those making that suggestion argue that 
it might be wise to give all young men 
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entering the Selective Service system at 18 
the following choice: 

1. Immediately go into a class 1-A avail- 
ability, subject to draft between their 19th 
and 20th birthdays (presumably when a 
young man has finished his high school edu- 
cation), And if not drafted during that 
year, be placed at the bottom of the next 
year’s draft list, after all men in the new 
class of 19-year-olds. 

2. The alternative would be to elect to 
continue on to college—with the known 
understanding that following graduation 
they would—for one year—be part of the 
1-A pool of 19-year-olds. At the end of that 
year, they, too, would be dropped to the bot- 
tom of the list. 

While this might not greatly change the 
situation as it stands, it would, however, 
relieve a great deal of the uncertainty 
among students. A recent National Student 
Association study on student stress showed 
that the draft contributes to the anxiety of 
almost all male college students—not be- 
cause of fear of death or dislike of the serv- 
ice, but because, as the students put it, “we 
don’t know what’s going to happen to us”. 

The change probably would eliminate 
some of that uncertainty. A high school 
senior and his guidance counselor would bet- 
ter know what's going to happen.” 

I believe there is much to be said toward 
encouraging high schoo] students to consider 
completing their service before college. 
While not all young men might benefit from 
this, I would estimate that between a third 
and a half would benefit greatly from some 
sort of seasoning and maturing experience 
between high school and college. That this 
should take place in the Armed Forces is by 
no means certain, but it clearly points to the 
need for an educational moratorium of some 
sort which happens to coincide with the 
“young age class” idea for the draft. 

A third reform which some argue is 
needed in the Selective Service law is the 
possibility of making some other form of 
service equivalent to that in the Armed 
Forces. j 

This idea of National Service has been 
much discussed. To some extent, itis im- 
plemented today; Peace Corps volunteers are 
not only granted deferments while serving 
in the Peace Corps, but in most cases are not 
drafted by their local boards after they have 
completed their two years abroad. Though 
even here, I might add, there is no uniform- 
ity of policy for some volunteers have been 
drafted after serving two years in the Peace 
Corps. This only illustrates the need for a 
uniform deferment system binding upon all 
Draft Boards. 

It appears that there is increasing support 
for the proposal that the National Service 
concept should be written into the law. In- 
stead of giving local boards discretion in 
granting deferments to returning Peace 
Corps volunteers, the yolunteers would be 
given automatic deferments. The same 
would apply to VISTA workers. 

Now whether the other new programs of 
National Service should be set up, like the 
CCC of the 30’s is another matter. Where 
there are existing programs, such as VISTA 
and the Peace Corps and where young peo- 
ple volunteer and give two or more years of 
service to their country at a minimal pay it 
is argued by some that such service should 
be recognized as a draft equivalent and 
should be recognized by a permanent draft 
deferment. Some who take this position 
suggest that Peace Corps and VISTA services 
should be for 3 or 4 years instead of two if 
draft deferment is to be granted. Even 
then, to avoid turning those services into 
open draft dodging it is suggested that dis- 
cretion should be left to a National Board 
for final determination in individual cases. 

There are other suggested modifications of 
the draft law being advanced. 

For one thing, automatic data processing 
equipment should be utilized by the Selec- 
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tive Service System to enable its operation 
to be carried out with the maximum 
efficiency. 

General Hershey has said many times that 
computers and data processing equipment 
are incompatible with the autonomy and 
flexibility of local boards; that “we frankly 
have never been able to find where we could 
run a computerized system with the decen- 
tralized system that we have.” 

The value of a decentralized system with 
the local board autonomy and flexibility is 
that each registrant has the opportunity to 
describe his individual circumstances and 
problem to a group of men and women who 
are receptive and sympathetic because they 
are personally involved in the community. 

It would be highly inappropriate to estab- 
lish a highly mechanized Selective Service 
System that would meet draft calls with the 
“push of a button” in some inaccessible 
office in Washington. 

But this is not to say, however, that com- 
puter and data processing techniques cannot 
be adapted to solve most of the administra- 
tive problems of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. It would minimize the paper-shuffling 
that now occupies the time of local boards 
so they can concentrate on their more im- 
portant function of giving personal atten- 
tion to the particular circumstances of those 
whom they have ordered for induction or are 
about to order for induction. 

Such a system could relieve the “paper- 
jam“ and reclassification procedures, the 
backlog of paperwork in the pipeline be- 
tween local boards and Army induction 
centers, and the growing storage problem for 
files. 

There is another reform being urged by 
some for the new Selective Service law. 
This concerns the right to counsel of 
registrants, 

One of the vagaries of the present law is 
that persons appealing their classification to 
their local boards are not allowed representa- 
tion of a lawyer. 

A number of legal authorities haye pointed 
out that Selective Service boards are more 
than administrative bodies—they are indeed 
quasi-judicial ones and in fact in one sense 
they have life and death power over indi- 
viduals coming before them. 

It is argued that in no other segment of 
our legal structure is a person called before 
a tribunal where he does not have the right 
to counsel guaranteed to him by the 5th, 
6th, and 14th Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Selective Service’s answer to this is 
that the local board’s appeal agent, who is 
in most cases an attorney, is also charged 
with upholding the rights of the registrants. 

I do not believe any attorney can serve 
two masters. Either he works for the board, 
or he doesn’t. Again, in no other area of 
our legal structure is the defendant forced 
to have the prosecutor as his attorney. 

Therefore I believe there probably is some 
merit in the proposal that in re-writing the 
draft law we ought to give registrants ap- 
pealing their classification the right to bring 
an attorney with them before their local 
board, 


In conclusion, let me briefly review the 
major reforms that seem to be most com- 
monly discussed these days in respect to the 
Selective Service Act: 

1. There should be national deferment 
standards. 

2. The youngest men, not the eldest, 
should be drafted first or a ratio formula 
between the youngest and oldest should be 
worked out. 

3. Permanent deferments should be 
granted following equivalent or more ex- 
tended service in VISTA, the Peace Corps, 
or similar programs. 

4. Local and national Selective Service 
bureaucracies should be modernized through 
the use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment. 
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5. Registrants appealing their classification 
should be granted the right to counsel in 
appeal before their boards. 

I have left for the last point in my dis- 
cussion a very delicate, highly emotional 
but y growing criticism of the ap- 
Plication of the draft to a type of con- 
scientious objector who does not qualify for 
deferment or some form of special govern- 
ment service because of religious objections 
to military service, There appears to be a 
large number of young men both in and out 
of college who allege that on moral grounds 
that they cannot agree to serve in this par- 
ticular war because it is an undeclared war 
and therefore they consider it to be an un- 
constitutional and illegal one. Second they 
argue that they consider it to be an immoral 
and unjustifiable war. Based upon those 
beliefs and dictates of conscience they argue 
that the government should have no legal 
right to draft them. Some of them state 
that the government might have the right 
or be given the right to put them in some 
kind of non-military service but that it 
shouldn’t have the right to draft them to 
kill other human beings when they as indi- 
viduals believe as a matter of conscience the 
entire war is immoral. 

It is of course difficult for those of us who 
are not driven by such compulsive pangs of 
conscience to fully understand the views to- 
ward military service of such individuals. 
However, I think we make a great mistake in 
reacting to them in anger or with charges 
that they are motivated by cowardice, a lack 
of patriotism, or selfish motives of seeking 
to dodge the draft. Probably some are. How- 
ever in my Senate work I hear from many 
such young men who comprise a new type 
of conscientious objector. In almost all the 
cases I have counselled about, the young 
man concerned has been a troubled, serious, 
sincere young man who is suffering the pangs 
of mental, emotional and often physical suf- 
fering. As you know an increasing number 
of clergymen, psychologists and behaviour 
specialists are suggesting changes in the 
Selective Service Law to provide for some pro- 
cedure that will consider the special problems 
of these individuals and which at the same 
time will not exempt them from a universal 
service act. I think it will take ten Solomons 
to solve this very difficult but very real prob- 
lem, Certainly reacting vindictiyely by put- 
ting them in prison as assumed draft dodg- 
ers will not solve it. Such a response is 
much more glandular than cortical, Much 
more revengeful than humane. 

Recently I wrote a letter to a young con- 
stituent of mine who wrote to me a heart- 
rendering letter telling me at great length 
about his long wrestling match with his con- 
science and his decision to refuse as a matter 
of conscience to surrender to the draft and 
become a killed in an undeclared and un- 


justified war. I wrote the following letter 
to him: 
“Mr. —— 
“Portland, Oreg. 
“DEAR Mr. : I want you to know that 


I appreciate very much receiving your frank 
and very personal letter. The truth of the 
matter is it fills me with a great deal of 
humility and in many ways simply stumps 
me for a reply. I say I find it difficult to 
reply because I am sure the advice that I 
may give you may not be at all helpful 
because my advice has to be based upon my 
responsibility of being completely objective 
as I see the dictates of objectivity which 
are involved in commenting on your problem. 

On the other hand, from your standpoint 
the very problem which you present is colored 
by subjective factors and deep personal feel- 
ings, including the intangible forces of con- 
science, that no possible outsider can expect 
to be a very helpful adviser. However, for 
5 my advice may be worth, here it 


“1. You admit that from the standpoint of 
religious belief, you do not qualify as a con- 
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scientious objector. Therefore, you are not 
entitled under existing law to any exemption 
from serving in the military forces if you 
are inducted. I think it is clear from your 
letter that you are aware of that fact, but you 
seek to solve your personal dilemma as to 
whether you should violate the law and suffer 
the consequences. 

“2. Although I think I appreciate the 
dilemma which your feelings of conscience 
present to you, nevertheless by advice is 
that you comply with the law. After all, 
we cannot maintain a system of government 
by law and order in this system of consti- 
tutional self-government of ours is indi- 
vidual citizens are to be allowed to decide 
what laws they are going to obey and what 
laws they are going to violate. Irrespective 
of the fact that I share your views with 
regard to the immorality, injustice and il- 
legality of this war, the fact is the country 
is at war and all the legal processes are going 
to be used to implement the war. I recog- 
nize this even though, in my judgment, the 
war itself is unconstitutional because it is 
an undeclared war. Furthermore, I consider 
it is illegal from the standpoint of our viola- 
tion of international treaties, such as the 
Geneva Treaty and the United Nations 
Charter. 


“However, as a lawyer, I also recognize 
that there is no known legal procedure by 
which the legality of the war can be brought 
to a test before the United States Supreme 
Court and therefore, the argument of any 
of us that we believe the war to be illegal 
does not justify our violating existing stat- 
utes, such as the draft law, which are avail- 
able to the Government in its prosecution 
of the war. 

“3, In effect, what I have indicated above 
is that as citizens of this country, we are 
bound by its laws and if we don’t like a given 
law, our recourse is not to violate the law 
but to seek to use the procedures of our 
democratic processes to try to change the 
law. It is true that at the present time 
those of us who oppose a given law involved 
in the prosecution of this war, such as the 
draft law, have little hope of changing it. 
Nevertheless, we should keep trying to change 
it, and I have been doing it as evidenced by 
the fact that I have voted against it the 
last two times it has been up for Con- 
gressional approval. Once it has been re- 
enacted, it becomes part of our system of 
government by law, and I don’t think any 
of us can condone its violation. 

“4. I, too, wish that individuals who have 
your problems of conscience in respect to 
the war but who are not, in fact, conscien- 
tious objectors, could be considered as spe- 
cial cases for assignment to other govern- 
ment duties, such as the Peace Corps in 
which you are interested, or hospital units 
or some other non-combat duty. But I do 
not foresee any such change in the draft 
law in the immediate future. 

“5. Therefore, the cold reality that faces 
you and others in your position is whether 
or not you should, in effect, do irreparable 
damage to your future opportunity to making 
a worthwhile contribution to society by 
violating the law and being sentenced to 
prison, as I am sure you will be sentenced 
for a period of years, using as justification 
for your violation of the law your conviction 
of conscience. In my judgment, such a 
course of action on your part has some of 
the attributes of self-punishment. It 
amounts to a form of self-punishment that 
I do not think you should subject yourself 
to. In one sense, I think it takes greater 
strength on your part to do what the law 
requires you to do. You can use that com- 
pliance as a basis for your continuing to 
influence people to join in trying to change 
those laws and legal procedures that need 
to be changed if we are going to stop our 
Government from substituting war-making 
for peace-keeping in settling international 
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disputes. In my judgment, you can be more 
constructive in promoting the cause of peace 
by complying with the draft law, if you are 
inducted, and by continuing to make clear 
at all times your opposition to the war wher- 
ever you have an appropriate occasion for 
doing it. 

“I well recognize that once you are in- 
ducted in the Army, for the duration of 
your military service, you will not be free 
to violate the rules of military conduct to 
which you will be just as obligated as, in 
my opinion, you are obligated to the civilian 
laws while you are a civilian. You can make 
a much stronger case once you are out of 
military service in support of changing our 
foreign policy from one of more war-making 
to one of peace-keeping that you can ever 
make as a person out of prison who seeks to 
use his demonstration of conscience which 
led him to violate the law as a platform for 
seeking a change in American foreign policy. 
I think you will have a better opportunity 
and be more effective in taking advantage 
of those opportunities of putting your ideals 
into practice as soon as you are out of mili- 
tary service than you will ever have as a 
person out of prison. 

“Therefore, speaking only for myself, I 
wish to say that I think if I were in your 
position, I would place my citizenship re- 
sponsibilities of obeying the law, even though 
I don’t like the law, in the position of first 
importance and my personal feelings, even 
though they are feelings of conscience, in 
a secondary position. I would do that only 
because I think I could make a greater pro- 
ductive contribution with my life if I kept 
myself in a law-abiding position and con- 
tinued to present my fellow citizens and my 
Government with the facts and arguments 
that I am convinced dictate that our foreign 
policy must be changed. 

“Prankly, I am not one who believes that 
martyrdom really changes much. On the 
other hand, I am one who believes that if 
men and women keep themselves in a posi- 
tion where their fellow citizens cannot brand 
them with proof that they refuse to obey 
existing law, then they are in a much better 
position to help correct such existing evils 
as those confronting us in connection with 
this Vietnam war. 

“I doubt very much if my advice can really 
be of help to you, but you certainly were en- 
titled to receive it from me. I am sure you 
know I offer it to you out of a sincere respect 
for you and the struggle with your conscience 
that you are obviously under going through. 

“I hope you will not decide upon a course 
of law violation, because if you do, I feel 
that in one sense, you will be destroying your 
potential for leading a much more productive 
life than you can possibly ever lead as one 
who follows a course of action of refusing to 
serve in the armed forces, if inducted, simply 
because he does not believe in the justifica- 
tion of the war being fought. 

“With kindest personal regards, 

“Sincerely, 
“WAYNE MORSE.” 

What he will finally decide to do I don’t 
know. However, he is only one of a very 
large number of young men these days who 
are suffering from dictates of conscience that 
are causing them to revolt inside of them- 
selves as they wrestle with the question 
“Should I go forth to kill in a war that I 
think is all wrong.” 

The final point I wish to mention in this 
discussion of the draft law involves a rather 
delicate and, of course, controversial issue 
but nevertheless, one that I think should be 
mentioned in this lecture. One of the objec- 
tions that many prospective draftees and 
their parents are heard to raise from time 
to time involves the failure on the part of the 
Administration to date to make greater use 
of the Reserves in fighting the war in Viet- 
nam. 

The question is raised, “Why should not 
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the Reserves be called up in view of the 
stated purposes of the Reserves when the Re- 
serve System was established?” Then, too, 
the argument is made by some that in view 
of the millions of dollars that the taxpayers 
have spent in supporting the Reserves over 
the years since World War II and Korean 
War, why should not at least some percentage 
of Reserve units be mobilized and called up 
for active duty in the Vietnam war? Why 
should most of the burden of active service 
in this war fall upon the shoulders of 
draftees and enlisted personnel? 

These are questions to which I have not 
heard the answers from the Administration 
in any specific form. There has been some 
talk to the effect that the basic purpose of 
the Reserves is to be available for response 
to the defense of the country only in a great 
national military crisis when the very se- 
curity of the country is involved. I am in- 
clined to think such an explanation is an 
over-statement of the underlying purposes 
and objective need for the Reserve System at 
the time that Congress was asked to author- 
ize it. 

It is difficult to draw a clearcut line be- 
tween and among national emergencies. If 
the situation in Southeast Asia really is as 
serious as the Administration has sought to 
describe it in its justification for conducting 
this underclared war, then the argument 

up the Reserves on the ground 
that a national emergency isn’t serious 
enough leaves much to be wanted in that 
argument. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt about 
the fact that making extensive use of Re- 
serve units would greatly disrupt our civilian 
economy in that it would take thousands of 
men out of established business, professions 
and other important occupations from the 
civilian economy and certainly to some de- 
gree thereby disrupt the productive power 
of the economy. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable merit to the argument of those in 
the country who are protesting the failure 
of the Administration to make any substan- 
tial use of the Reserves that placing the 
major burden of fighting the war on draftees 
and enlistees is not fair. 

I do not feel that I am sufficiently informed 
on all on the facets of this problem to speak 
with any finality on it, but I do think that 
the Congress has a responsibility of giving 
more thorough consideration that it has to 
date. 

Perhaps a fair and reasonable solution of 
this problem might be found in working out 
a ratio formula whereby a given proportion 
on Reserve units should be called up for ac- 
tive duty on a rotation basis. It is alleged 
by some critics of the foreign policy of the 
Administration in Vietnam that one reason 
the Administration has avoided calling up 
Reserve units in the political repercussions 
that would undoubtedly be stirred up with- 
in the body politic as a result of any decision 
to make extensive use of Reserve units. It 
is argued by such critics that then the Ad- 
ministration would soon discover at the com- 
munity levels of the country there is a great 
deal of lukewarm support of the war among 
the masses of the people and even more 
disapproval of the Administration's policies 
in conducting this war. 

I have tried in this lecture to give you a 
résumé of some of the positions on the draft 
law which I hear discussed among members 
of Congress and across the country these 
days. 

I appreciate the fair and respectful hear- 
ing you have given to my views. Such a 
response is all one in my position in entitled 
to and I thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON LATIN 
AMERICAN SUMMIT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the President’s message to Congress on 
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the Latin American summit meeting is 
å welcome blueprint for a farsighted 
agenda of hemispheric self-fulfillment. 

Mr. Johnson reviews the encouraging 
accomplishments of the Alliance for 
Progress in the light of the sustaining 
objectives that its members will bring to 
Punta del Este. 

The measure of progress attained in 
the 6 years since the Alliance was con- 
ceived is cited by Mr. Johnson as a 
heartening beginning. 

The far-reaching programs of the first 
Punta del Este Conference have already 
transformed indifference into hope and 
dependence into self-help. 

The peaceful revolution that has taken 
root among our neighbors illuminates the 
path that we—as partners in their prog- 
ress—must now undertake. 

The President has appropriately wel- 
comed Latin American incentive for eco- 
nomic integration as the most revolution- 
ary step since their independence. 

It is a key to their second independ- 
ence—the independence from depriva- 
tion and despair. 

The successful Central American 
Common Market has set a precedent 
worthy of imitation and worthy also of 
U.S. support as proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 

I feel certain that Senators will agree 
with President Johnson that the invest- 
ment to which we pledged ourselves in 
1961 has more than earned our sustained 
support. 


MARJORIE MERRIWEATHER POST 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today 
one of America’s most distinguished and 
successful women, Mrs. Marjorie Merri- 
weather Post, celebrates her 80th birth- 
day. I think this is a fitting moment to 
review a few of the numerous accom- 
plishments of this remarkable woman, 
who with boundless energy and grace, 
has devoted her life to making this coun- 
try a better place in which to live. 

Mrs. Post’s life is in the highest tradi- 
tions of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. Her father, C. W. Post, who 
founded the Postum Co. and Post 
Toasties Cereal Co., which are now the 
General Foods Corp., prepared his young 
daughter to take over his cereal com- 
pany by inviting her, from the age of 
10, to sit in on company staff meetings. 
By the time she was 17, Marjorie Post 
was thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tions of her father’s business. At the 
death of her father in 1914, she became 
the owner and operator of the company, 
which in later years, she expanded to 
include the manufacture of frozen food 
products, Jello, Maxwell House Coffee, 
Minute Tapioca, Baker’s Chocolate, and 
many other items in daily use in the 
United States. 

Her attitude toward this success was 
instilled by her father, who taught her 
that “money was to be used to help other 
people.” Her philanthropy is celebrated, 
and has been honored by five nations 
and 30 associations. 

In World War I, she financed and 
equipped the largest base hospital in 
France, which could accommodate 2,000 
wounded. During World War II, she 
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raised millions of dollars for Belgian re- 
lief. During the depression, she chaired 
the emergency unemployment drive in 
New York City, and was called New 
York’s Angel of Mercy when she fed 
1,000 people two hot meals a day through 
her contributions to the Salvation Army. 
Other beneficiaries of her generosity in- 
clude the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Symphony, the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, Mount Vernon Junior Col- 
lege, and the C. W. Post College in New 
York. 

Mrs. Post has done much to improve 
the quality of life here in Washington. 
She is now serving as a member of Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson’s Committee for a More 
Beautiful Capital, but she has also en- 
dowed the Music for Young America 
concert series, which for the past 10 years 
has enabled young visitors to Washing- 
ton to attend free summer concerts. 

Mrs. Post’s knowledge of the arts par- 
ticularly—chinaware, tapestries, paint- 
ings—is such as to make her one of the 
world’s great experts. 

Finally, Mr. President, Marjorie Post 
personifies those qualities of American 
womanhood which we cherish—intelli- 
gence, beauty, sense of humor, generos- 
ity, keen judgment, great energy, and 
concern for the well-being of others. 
Mrs. Post, 80 years old, symbolizes the 
“all American girl.“ She always will. 

Mr. President, an article in this Sun- 
day’s Washington Post describes the 
career of this remarkable and distin- 
guished lady, and I ask that excerpts 
from it be printed in the Record. I also 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in this morning’s Post and 
Mrs. Post’s curriculum vitae be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Excerpt, article in Washington Post, 
Mar. 12, 1967] 
A FLAIR FoR PHILANTHROPY: HER FORTUNE 
Has SMILED ON MANY OTHERS 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

Marjorie Merriweather Post has lived most 
of her four score years in settings usually 
reserved for royalty. But she regards her 
vast wealth primarily as a democratic tool to 
serve other people. 

In a pre-anniversary interview (she will 
be 80 next Wednesday) she discussed her 
philosophy of wealth. 

She was seated in the library at Hillwood, 
her 24-acre Washington estate which is a 
museum of her collections of 18th Century 
French and Imperial Russian art and 
furnishings. 

She credits her father, the late Charles 
William Post, founder of the Postum Cereal 
Company fortune, with teaching her all she 
knows about making money and then put- 
ting it to work for others. 

“My father taught me that if I ever re- 
garded money as something to be worshipped 


or looked up to, I would never have a happy 
life; says Mrs. Post. 

“To my father, money was to be used to 
help other people.” 

Quite obviously, Mrs. Post is in the utmost 
upper brackets of material wealth. Pub- 
lished estimates of the precise amount range 
from $100 to $250 million. t 

“When anybody’s fortune passes the $100 
million mark, it’s like talking about outer 
space, and one loses track,” says a Washing- 
ton broker friend of Mrs. Post. 
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MONEY IS TO BE USED 

Mrs. Post, herself, as one of the greut phi- 
lanthropists of her generation, dislikes dis- 
cussing money. If you broach the subject, 
no matter how diplomatically, she replies a 
bit tartly: 

“I am not the richest woman in the world. 
There are others better off than Iam. The 
only difference is that I do more with mine. 
I put it to work.” 

She sums up her personal attitude toward 
great wealth this way: “Keep it moving, make 
it work, make it create, make it do good, 
and make it help in many hundreds of ways.” 

Then with a flash of the wit she has always 
shown toward the many-splendored luxury 
of her life, she adds: 

“In other words, don’t be a miser and sit 
and count the shekels.” 

Mrs. Post’s philanthropies have been pro- 
claimed by men and nations. Five foreign 
countries have decorated her—Luxembourg, 
Belgium (twice), the Dominican Republic, 
Brazil, and France which made her a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. 

Three schools have conferred honorary de- 
grees upon her—Long Island University, D. 
Hobart & William Smith College, and Buck- 
nell University. 

And she has received more than 30 cita- 
tions for her generosity to a wide variety of 
organizations, including the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the National Symphony Orchestra, 
the Mount Vernon Seminary and Junior Col- 
lege (of which she is an alumna); the C. W. 
Post College at Long Island University (a 
memorial to her father); the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, the Salvation Army, ballet and 
opera and many more. 


FRIENDS PLAN PARTY 


Friends who recognize her extraordinary 
devotion to others are celebrating her birth- 
day a day ahead of time. They are giving a 
party for her at the Sulgrave Club on Tues- 
day evening and will present her with a rare 
and expensive token of their admiration. 

The gift, beamed to Mrs. Post’s special in- 
terest in Russian antiquities, is a pair of 
Imperial Russian candelabra in lapis-lazuli 
with ormulu. It will be a unique addition 
to her hundreds of Russian treasures at Hill- 
wood. 

These friends are many of the same people 
who created Friendship Walk“ at Hillwood 
soon after Mrs. Post moved in. The “Walk” 
blossoms with many of her favorite plants. 

On the night of her birthday, Mrs. Post 
expects her entire family, plus a few close 
friends, for an early dinner at Hillwood. 

Her family includes her three daughters, 
their husbands, her seven grandchildren, 
and her 10 great-grandchildren. 

After dinner, she will take her guests on 
to Constitution Hall for a special program 
in her honor by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Three boxes will be specially gar- 
landed with flowers for her party. 

As the Orchestra's greatest benefactress, 
musicians and management are making an 
unusual effort to do her honor. 

Leon Barzin, noted orchestra conductor 
and her son-in-law, is coming from Paris to 
conduct the program which will include 
some of Mrs. Post’s musical favorites. 

Mrs. Post’s youngest daughter, Dina Mer- 
rill, the stage, screen, and TV star, is taking 
the night off from the play in which she is 
currently appearing, “A Warm Body” at its 
pre-Broadway run in New Jersey. 

For decades, Marjorie Post has been re- 
garded as one of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive women of her generation. Today, a 
decade past the Biblical score of years, she 
is slender, always exquisitely groomed, and 
walks with energy and a lithe, erect carriage. 

Her friends attribute her youthfulness to 
a lifetime of good habits. She rarely touch- 
es alcohol, doesn’t smoke, and is devoted to 
daily strenuous exercise. A growing deafness 
is her only concession to the years. 
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There is an elevator at Hillwood, but she 
prefers the staircase. She has a staff of ex- 
pert gardeners at her various homes, but she 
enjoys the feel of a hoe and trowel in her 
own hands. 

Dancing is her greatest joy. She is as ex- 
pert in the folk rhythm of the square dance 
as she is graceful in a tango or a waltz. 

Her weekly round and square dances at 
Mar-A-Lago, her winter home in Palm Beach, 
Fla., and at Camp Topridge, her summer 
home in the Adirondacks, are famous. 

Her own clear skin owes a lot to the soap 
and water treatment it gets daily, plus a bed- 
time secret discovered by her biographer, 
Nettie Leitch Major. 

Off and on for years, Mrs. Post has cod- 
dled her fresh complexion with an old-fash- 
ioned remedy better known for its internal 
than its external uses. Castor oil is her elixir 
of youth, occasionally applied at night. 


FATHER INVENTED POSTUM 


Mrs. Post was born in Springfield, II., on 
March 15, 1887. But, for the decade be- 
tween the ages of 4 to 14 years—she lived in 
Battle Creek, Mich., where her father had 
gone to recoup his failing health. He wound 
up making his fortune. 

He found health through Christian Science 
and its new attitude toward illness and a 
way to wealth through the invention of a 
coffee substitute, called Postum. He bought 
a farm and ran his business from a barn in 
the meadow. 

O. W. Post raised his only child as if he 
expected her to grow up with the brains and 
executive ability of a son who would take 
over his business, 

When Marjorie was still at the doll-playing 
stage, she would run over to her father’s 
office after school in response to a note of 
invitation he had left her. She would sit 
quietly in a corner and listen gravely while 
he conducted a staff meeting on the affairs 
of his growing cereal company. 

At the bedtime story hour, C. W. Post 
quizzed his daughter on what she had heard 
and explained what she didn’t understand. 

“I loved it,” Mrs. Post recalls. “I wasn’t 
10 years old when I began to attend these 
meetings.” 

By the age of 17, when she graduated from 
Mount Vernon Seminary here in Washington, 
Marjorie Post knew every secret formula of 
the Postum Cereal Co. foods and how the 
factory machines operated, too. 

After the death of her father in 1914, she 
became the owner and operator of the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co. She was a 27-year-old wife 
and mother at the time. 

The Post name adorned cereal boxes on 
most pantry shelves as schoolchildren 
munched their Post Toasties or their Grape- 
Nuts and as their parents sipped their morn- 
ing Postum. 

In the years ahead, Marjorie Post cannily 
expanded her company's place in the Ameri- 
can food market far beyond the breakfast 
table. 

MAGIC WORD WAS FROZEN 


A frozen goose was destined to lay the 
golden egg for Mrs. Post’s company. 

The goose was served on board one of her 
yachts while she and her second husband, 
Ed Hutton, were tied up at Gloucester, Mass., 
for provisioning. It was so tender and had 
such an unusually good flavor that Mrs. Post 
immediately descended to the galley to ask 
the ship’s chef about it. 

The cook said he had bought the goose 
from a small plant on shore where the owner 
had the novel idea of freezing food fast for 
longtime preservation. The goose had been 
frozen for many months. 

Mrs. Post insisted that she and Ed Hutton, 
who was on the board of directors of her com- 
pany, go ashore and interview the plant 
owner. His name was Clarence Birdseye. 

She was tremendously impressed by Birds- 
eye's idea, but her husband wasn’t. At that 
time—the year 1926—Birdseye and his Frosted 
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Foods were on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
plant could have been picked up for a bargain 
two million dollars. 

It was a good three years before Mrs. Post 
convinced her board of directors—and her 
husband—that investment in Birdseye was a 
good thing. In the meantime, Birdseye 
weathered the financial storms that had be- 
set him. Three years later the Postum Cereal 
Co. had to pay him 10 times what he had 
originally asked to buy him out. 

After the Postum Cereal Company took 
over Birdseye’s Frosted Foods, the name of 
the company was changed to the General 
Foods Corporation. 

The corporation kept adding other products 
such as Jello, Maxwell House Coffee, Minute 
Tapioca, Swan’s Down Cake Flour, Baker’s 
Chocolate, Sanka, etc. 

But Mrs. Post’s intuition about frosted 
foods and their quick and easy answer to the 
housewife’s question about what to have for 
dinner brought the corporation astronomical 
dividends. 

Mrs. Post did an astute salesmanship job 
for these new foods half way around the 
world when she accompanied her third hus- 
band, Ambassador Davies, to the American 
Embassy in Moscow in 1936. 

She shipped 25 store-size freezer units of 
the new frosted foods to the embassy and 
served an all-frozen menu at her first em- 
bassy dinner party. The Russian guests 
scarcely touched their plates. 

After dinner, the hostess discovered her 
guests were afraid of what they supposed to 
be “cold storage” products. 

“Let me show you the difference between 
frosted foods and the old-fashioned cold 
storage dishes,” she said, and led the way to 
the embassy basement. There the Soviet 
women lifted the packets from the freezers 
and examined them. 

Their hostess was so persuasive that at the 
Davies’ next dinner party, there were no 
leftovers. 

A RETICENT GIVER 


Mrs. Post dislikes talking about money. 
She is reticent about her philanthropies. 

She skips over lightly her service to her 
own and other countries during two World 
Wars and her help to her fellow Americans 
during the depression years. 

But it is now a matter of record that in 
World War I, she financed the largest base 
hospital in France, equipped it with 2000 


beds. 

In World War II, she helped to raise mil- 
lions of dollars for Belgian Relief. 

For the six years of depression, she fed 
1000 people a day two hot meals in New York 
City under the personal anonymity of the 
Salvation Army. This was no bread-line, 
soup kitchen operation. She insisted that 
the hungry be seated at tables with table 
cloths. 

A LOVE FOR MUSIC 

She is prouder of what she has done for 
young people, probably, than of any of her 
other philanthropies. 

She has a framed map at Hillwood, dotted 
with hundreds of towns from coast to coast 
where more than 100,000 teen-agers have 
been infected with her own great joy—her 
love of music. These are the boys and girls 
who come to Washington each summer and 
receive free tickets to the Music for Young 
America Concerts begun 10 years ago by 
Washington's National Symphony Orchestra. 

She was at a meeting of the National Sym- 
phony board when this youth series was first 
proposed, and she quietly said she would be 
the angel for the concerts. All in all, she 
has given the National Symphony more than 
a million dollars. 

[Editorial from the Washington Post, 
Mar. 15, 1967] 
Best WISHES 


People who have seen Marjorie Merri- 
weather Post lately or who looked at the 
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color photograph of her in this newspaper 
last Sunday are unlikely to believe that she 
is celebrating her 80th birthday today. There 
is so much robust good health, vitality and 
charm about her beauty that one can hardly 
think of her as elderly at all. Although she 
is not a native Washingtonian, she belongs 
here by every test of affection and participa- 
tion in the community’s life. 

Mrs. Post is what is known, at least in the 
vernacular, as an angel, She is the angel 
who, for a decade past, has picked up the 
check for the children's concerts of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. She is the angel 
who has helped, with quiet, steady generosity, 
to sustain the symphony and the opera and 
other local musical endeavors in all their 
normal activities. She has been an examplar 
of good deeds to the Boy Scouts. In short, 
she has been so cheerful and ready a pa- 
troness of so many good works in this com- 
munity that all Washingtonians, we think, 
will want to join in expressing gratitude and 
congratulations to her on this happy birth- 
day. 


MRs, MERRIWEATHER Post 


Marjorie Merriweather Post was born 
March 5, 1887, Springfield, Illinois, daughter 
of Charles William and Ella (Merriweather) 
Post, both of whom were natives of Spring- 
field. The family moved to Fort Worth, 
Texas, December 1887 where they resided 
until 1891 when they re-moved to Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Mr. Post was the inventor 
and founder of Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
products, (now General Foods Corp.). Mar- 
jorie Post spent her girlhood in Battle Creek, 
Washington, D.C. and in world travel. 

Mrs. Merriweather Post has 7 grandchildren 
and 8 great-grandchildren. 

CURRICULUM VITAE OF MARJORIE MERRI- 
WEATHER Post 
SCHOLASTIC 


Elementary—Battle Creek, Michigan, pub- 
lic school. Mount Vernon Seminary and 
Junior College, 1904. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Litt. D., Long Island University, 1955, LL, 
D. Hobart & William Smith College, 1958. 
L. H. D. Bucknell University, 1962. 


EXECUTIVE 


Owner & Operator, Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
(1914-1922). Member Board of Directors, 
General Foods Corporation (1936-1958). Di- 
rector Emeritus, General Foods Corporation 
(1958- ). First Alumna Trustee; First 
Life Trustee of Board, Mount Vernon Semi- 
nary. Member of Board of Executive Com- 
mittee and Member of Board of Directors, 
National Symphony, Washington, D.C. 
Member of Board of Executive Committee, 
Washington Chapter, American Red Cross. 
Member of Board of National War Funds, 
Inc., World War II (1943-46). Chairman, 
National Women’s Council, U.S. Flag Asso- 
ciation, 1988. Member of Board of Directors, 
National Savings & Trust, Washington, D.C. 
1959. Member of Advisory Committee, Na- 
tional Cultural Center (by President Eisen- 
hower) 1959. 

MEMBER 


Member, Delegation to Washington to con- 
sult with Woodrow Wilson in 1917 to gain 
Women’s Suffrage. Member of Council, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Washington, D.C. Mem- 
ber, Fellows of Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Virginia. Member, Board of Di- 
rectors, Good Samaritan Hospital, Palm 
Beach, Florida. Fellow, American Univer- 
sity, Department of Music. Member, Board 
of Directors, Washington National Ballet 
Foundation, Inc. Member, Mrs. Lyndon 
Johnson’s Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capital, 1965. 

CITATIONS 

American Museum of Natural History, Life 

Member, 1923. 
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Award of Merit for “Figurehead Design,” 
Yacht Sea Cloud, 1932 (Italy). 

U.S. Navy for use of “Sea Cloud” World 
War II, awarded 1948. 

American Symphony Orchestra League 
Award for sponsorship of “Music for Young 


America,” presentation, Providence, R.I. 
1956. 
Washington Board of Trade Award for 


Music in Nation’s Capital, 1957. 

South Plains Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, in appreciation for gift of Scout 
Camp near Post, Texas, 1957. 

The People of Garza County, Texas, Golden 
Jubilee Award, 1957. 

American National Red Cross, Certificate 
of Appreciation, 1957. 

District of Columbia Education Associa- 
tion, for notable services in the field of edu- 
cation, 1958. 

American National Red Cross for services 
Fund Campaign, 1960. 

National Society, Children American Revo- 
lution, for Practical Realism, 1960. 

American National Red Cross, Volunteer 
Service Certificate for Staff Assistance Palm 
Beach County Chapter, Issued Washington, 
D.C., 1942. 

C. W. Post College, Long Island, N.Y. 
Patroness & Benefactress, 1960. 

Golden Anniversary Award, National Capi- 
tal Area Council & Boy Scouts of America, 
1960, 

Federation of Women’s Clubs for Phi- 
lanthropic Achievement, 1958. 

Variety Club, Tent #1, for interest in 7 
Lively Arts, Pittsburgh, 1961. 

American National Red Cross, in apprecia- 
tion of Volunteer Service, 1962. 

Life Member, Greater Southeast Com- 
munity Hospital Foundation, 1962. 

Trustees of Washington Ballet Guild, 
American Ballet Theatre, 1962. 

Smithsonian Institution for the presen- 
tation of the Napoleon-Marie Louise Neck- 
lace, 1962. 

American National Red Cross in apprecia- 
tion for volunteer services in World War I, 
presented Washington, D.C., 1963. 

Metropolitan Police Boys Club, Member 
of the Year, 1963. 

National Federation of Music Clubs, Cita- 
tion Award for contribution to Musical, Cul- 
tural and Artistic Life, Pittsburgh Conv., 
April 1963. 

American Federation of Musicians for Dis- 
tinguished Service in behalf of Live Music 
and Musicians, April 1963. 

Brotherhood Award, National Conference 
of Christians & Jews, 1963. 

Friends of American University award, 
“Patron” 1963-1964, 

American National Red Cross, D.C. Chap- 
ter, for Loyalty & Devotion, 1964. 

Honorary Fellow, Smithsonian Institution, 
1964. 

Honor List, National Society of Interior 
Designers, for Distinguished Design (Inter- 
national Award), May 1965. 

Honorary Citizen of Florida, Resolution 
passed by Florida State Legislature, June 
1965. 

DECORATIONS BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Cross of Honor, Order of Adolph de Nassau, 
Luxembourg, 27 Nov, 1939. 

Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, Belgium, 
29 November 1939. 

Commander of the Order of Juan Puablo 
Duarte, Dominican Republic, February 1946. 

Officer of the Order of the Crown, Belgium, 
28 June 1947. 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, France, 
7 April 1957. 

Chevalier, Order of the Southern Cross, 
Brazil, 12 December 1958. 


HEREDITARY SOCIETIES 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 


Vermont Society of the Colonial Dames. 
Daughters of Founders & Patriots. 
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James Towne Society (Descendants of 
Founders). 

Descendants of Colonial American Clergy. 

The Daughters of the Barons of Runne- 
mede. 

Living Descendants of Blood Royal (in 
America) listed 1963, 

World Nobility & Peerage, listed 1962. 

Descendants of the Knights of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter (London). 

PHILANTHROPIES 

Equipped No. 8 Base Hospital (2000) beds, 
Savenay, France, World War I. 

Maintained food kitchens in the slums of 
New York, operated by Salvation Army, 1929— 
1935. 

Vice Chairman, Emergency Unemployment 
Drive, N.Y. City (1929-1935). 

Hon. Chairman, Parcels for Belgian 
Prisoners & Parcels for Belgium, 1940-44. 

Benefactress, D.C. Chapter Boy Scouts of 
America, Building Fund, August 1955, Etc. 

Sponsorship of “Music for Young America,” 
since 1956. 

Co-Participant with Post Division, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation (et al.) in building 
C. W. Post Athletic Field, Battle Creek, 1961. 

Benefactress, ‘Merriweather Post“ Boy 
Scout camp site, Woodrow Wilson Reserva- 
tion, Lorton, Virginia. 

Benefactress, C. W. Post College, Long 
Island University. 

Private and personal educational and as- 
sistance funds. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to take occasion to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland. I have known Mrs. 
Post for many, many years. She is a 
great lady in every sense of the word. 
While her late husband, my dear friend, 
Ambassador Joe Davies, was alive, I 
spent many happy times with them both. 
I am delighted that the junior Senator 
from Maryland, the grandson of Ambas- 
sador Joe Davies, has taken this occasion 
to call the Senate’s attention to the con- 
tribution of Mrs. Post. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to join with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrn¢s] in his 
tribute to Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather 
Post on the occasion of her 80th birth- 
day. 

He speaks with the best knowledge of 
her qualities, for he is her grandson. 
But, Iam one of the hundreds who have 
had the occasion to know her and to 
learn something of her outstanding 
contributions to every community in 
which she has lived, and to our country. 

She has contributed to hundreds of 
worthwhile causes—charitable, educa- 
tional, and the arts. 

Her works shine out in her character, 
in her goodness, and in her face. She is 
young, on this birthday, and for her— 
life and its opportunities for good are 
still ahead. 


VAST IMPROVEMENT 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post, reporter Jo- 
seph Alsop writes of the vast improve- 
ments made in Vietnam as the result of 
the rollback of Vietcong forces. He tells 
of traveling roads until recently in Viet- 
cong hands, of seeing beachbound traf- 
fic out of Saigon on a sunny Sunday 
morning, and of conversations with 
Americans and Vietnamese who attest 
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to the immense progress made in recent 
months. It is a column which, perhaps, 
understates its case, in fact, because Mr. 
Alsop’s journey to Phuhoi, which it 
relates, sounds like a trip through the 
countryside neighboring Washington al- 
most as much as it sounds like what it 
is—a trip through a wartorn area begin- 
ning to show the signs of recovery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Alsop’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT: JOURNEY TO PHUHOI 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

LONGTAN, BIENHOA PROVINCE, VIETNAM.— 
It's about back to where it was in 1963.” 
The speaker was one of the wisest Americans 
in Vietnam, with a wearily long experience 
of the war here. 

Although it will not sound wildly optimis- 
tic to the uninitiated, what he said was a 
claim of immense progress, It meant, in fact, 
that the Vietcong have now lost all the 
enormous, nearly fatal gains they made in 
the last catastrophic months of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem and in the even more catas- 
trophic aftermath of poor Diem’s fall and 
death. 

It meant, too, that the Vietcong must now 
be suffering from all the grave morale and 
other difficulties that a major rollback causes 
for any guerrilla movement. No such 
progress had been visible six months ago. 
But the sole answer to an expression of sur- 
prise was a laconic, “Go see.” 

So two young foreign service officers took 
this reporter to see on a brilliant Sunday 
morning. The traffic out of Saigon called 
to mind the road to Jones Beach on a good 
weekend. It was much the same, too, for 
one of my companions explained that the 
road to the marvelous beach at Vungtau 
was now open for the use of all. They 
checked over half a dozen other major roads 
that had also opened in the last months. 

The disappearance of the VC checkpoints, 
taxation stations and ambushes for holdup 
purposes, the abandonment of the old, con- 
tinuous road sabotage where no taxes were 
to be collected, certainly seemed to mean 
rollback. So did the atmosphere at the 
Catlai Ferry, which used to be a quiet, 
watchful place because it was on the fringe. 

With bougainvillea blooming in every 
shade of orange, salmon, rose-pink and ma- 
genta above the little shops, with the shops 
full of cheerful people taking a late break- 
fast, and with the waiting ferry passengers 
gossiping with all the sundry, Catlai was 
downright festive. One of the reasons lay in 
the answer to a visiting priest’s question by 
one of the omnipresent Lambretta jitney 
drivers. 

These men are pointers to the future. 
They now provide wonderfully cheap inter- 
nal transport for the whole of South Viet- 
nam; and their triciycle Lambrettas with 
jitney bodies superposed are one of several 
local inventions that suggest how skillfully 
the Vietnamese will come to terms with the 
modern world when they are left in peace to 
do so. The Lambretta drivers also know the 
countryside better than anyone. This one 
proclaimed with a grin: “No more VC since 
three months!“ 

He was exaggerating a bit, however, as we 
learned when we reached the headquarters 
of Nhontrach District. What he meant was 
that last December, as one of the first steps 
in the South Vietnamese army’s newly as- 
sumed pacification role, a battalion of the 
18th South Vietnamese Division had come 
into this district, with most somber but not 
final results for the VC. 
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Another result of this battalion’s occupa- 
tion of the big, very rich strongly VC con- 
trolled village of Phuhoi has been an en- 
tanglement of battalion, province, district 
and police responsibilities that resembles 
nothing so much as an octopus with nonco- 
operating arms. 

The new experiment has its sadly weak 
points, in fact, as we learned from the three 
Americans who are, so to say embraced in 
the arms of the octopus. 

These are most impressive Negro officer, 
Maj. Edward Tompkins, who is a district ad- 
viser; young David Kenney of Washington, 
D.C., who represents the American civilian 
apparatus in the district, and the ARVN 
Battalion adviser, Capt. Horace Taylor. 

They were frank about the problems, 
which were not small. But they were proud, 
too, of the progress already made, which has 
been very great, Maj. Tompkins began by 
pointing out that the VC reserve of active 
guerrillas in Nhontrach District had dropped 
by two thirds, from around 600 four months 
ago to 200 or less today. 

“And they’re mostly in the hamlets on the 
eastern fringe of the district where we 
haven't tried to dislodge the VC as yet,” he 
said. 

Then the districts tally of Chieu Hoi— 
defectors from the VC network—has abruptly 
risen from no more than two per month to 
just under 40 per month. And in Phuhoi 
village and all the rich rice plain round 
about, the population has more than dou- 
bled because of the new security provided 
by the government. 

It remained to see Phuhoi village itself. 
The sights along the way were enough to 
justify the journey. At one moment, there 
was the drama of an American tractor 
blithely driven by a very young GI. It was 
stripping the jungle in great lumbering to- 
boggan slides, from an almost perpendicular 
hillside which had once served as a favorite 
VC ambush point. There was a now lost 
VC rest and recreation camp on the ridge 
behind. 

At another moment there was drama of 
the great church at Phuhol, where Mass was 
sald last Christmas Day for the first time 
in six years. And at another moment there 
was the wonderful spectacle of Phuhoi’s 
jolly marketplace, filled with laughing peo- 
ple come to see a play that was to be put 
on by a troupe of itinerant actors. 

In the end, young Kenney brought us to 
Longtan, always over roads that could not 
be traveled without heavy escort a few 
months ago. There was a flyspecked road- 
side restaurant that rather unexpectedly 
produced a delicious meal including ragout 
of wild boar. 

There was much talk, by no means Polly- 
annaish” yet soberly confident, about all 
the things remaining to be done. 

And so one had gone and seen, as urged. 


URANIUM MINE SAFETY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last year Congress passed the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act. 
This body can thank the dedicated ef- 
forts of my able friend, the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], who 
was chairman of the subcommittee hear- 
ings; my friend and wise counselor on 
labor matters, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who managed the 
bill on the floor; and the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], who has 
always showed great interest and re- 
markable understanding of the prob- 
lems in this difficult and little-considered 
area. 

As in all matters regarding safety, we 
never act too soon; but I had hopes that 
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we were not acting too late. I was there- 
fore disturbed to read in the Washing- 
ton Post, of March 9, that there are 
miners who are incurably ill as a result 
of working in our uranium mines. The 
use of uranium is largely due to the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
promoting the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy as well as its activities in helping 
to protect our Nation. For this reason, 
we should be especially vigilant in pro- 
tecting our citizens from injury caused 
by radioactive matter. 

I have today written the Secretary of 
the Interior, whose responsibility it is 
under the Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act to promote health and safety 
in mines, to ask what action he has 
taken, or is about to take in regard to 
this problem. I will inform the Senate 
further when I receive his reply. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the Washington Post article of 
March 9, 1967, an editorial published in 
that newspaper on March 10, and my let- 
ter to Secretary Udall of March 10, 1967. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANCER: URANIUM MINE OCCUPATIONAL 
HaZARD—HIDDEN CASUALTIES OF ATOM AGE 
EMERGE 

(By J. V. Reistrup) 

NucLA, CoLo., March 8.—This is probably 
the last spring John Morrill will ever see, 
because he is dying of lung cancer. 

He is dying of lung cancer because he was 
a uranium miner. 

The 56-year-old Morrill, who lives in this 
small community on the Western Slope of 
the Rockies with his wife Irene, is one of 
the hidden casualties of the atomic age, one 
of the dozens who have died or will die 
because they worked in underground ura- 
nium mines. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has main- 
tained controls over the later steps of pro- 
ducing fuel for nuclear bombs and power 
plants, but the Commission decided years 
ago that it did not have jurisdiction over the 
places where uranium is taken out of the 
ground. 

Until the last few years, the states did not 
exercise much control either. A U.S. Public 
Health Service study indicates that more 
than half the men among 3000 studied have 
been overexposed to radiation in under- 
ground uranium mines. 

The study group is a “pretty fair cross 
section” of the 10,000 men who have prob- 
ably put in time in such mines, according to 
Duncan Holaday, chief of the Public Health 
Service occupational health field station at 
Salt Lake City. 

“The only thing that has saved us from 
a real calamity is that many of these people 
work only two, three, four years” in under- 
ground uranium mines, Holaday said. 

John Morrill may be the 50th or 51st miner 
to be recorded as dying of cancer because of 
exposure in the underground mines, depend- 
ing on whose figures you take. 

“There'll be more,” said Holaday. 
haven't seen them all.” 

Dr. Victor E. Archer, physician at the Salt 
Lake field station who has headed the medi- 
cal study of lung cancer among uranium 
miners, points out that it most often takes 
between 17 and 20 years between the start 
of mining and the start of lung cancer. 

The peak of uranium production and the 
employment of miners in this country came 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

When lung cancer does appear, it is usu- 
ally fatal. 


“We 
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Holaday, Dr. Archer and their colleagues 
say the cause is radon daughters in mines. 

Radon gas is one of the links in the chain 
of radioactive decay as uranium turns bit 
by bit into lead. This gas breaks down into 
the forms called radon daughters, which are 
short-lived but deadly with alpha radiation. 

If a man breathes moisture particles or 
dust bearing even tiny amounts of radon 
daughters, he is likely to keep a substantial 
portion in his system. 

The effects are cumulative. The longer a 
man works in a mine with a high level of 
radon daughters, the more chance he will 
have of developing respiratory cancer. 

The deadly effects of radon daughters have 

been known for decades in scientific litera- 
ture. 
Two mines in Central Europe have been 
worked since 1500—one at Joachimsthal, 
now in Czechoslovakia, and the other at 
Schneeberg, now in East Germany. They 
were mined first for silver, later for other 
minerals. 

The mines had long been studied because 
of the high death rate of the men who 
worked them. 

By the 1930s, it was estimated that as many 
as 70 per cent of the miners at Joachimsthal 
and Schneeberg had died of lung cancer. 
Further, it was established fairly clearly that 
radon daughters were to blame. But au- 
thorities were slow in making the link for 
uranium mines. 

In 1949, Holaday went to the wooden, two- 
story World War II barracks near Salt Lake 
that still serve as the occupational health 
field station for 13 Western states. He be- 
came chief in 1955. 

The field station began studies on the prob- 
lem, sometimes dipping into funds meant to 
go to other purposes in order to do it. 

The staff there developed detection equip- 
ment that could measure the amount of 
radon daughters in mines and gradually won 
acceptance, in principle if not in practice, of 
a maximum working level of radiation inside 
the mines that should not be exceeded. 

The way to keep radiation down is through 
ventilation, the same means that other mine 
operators can use to keep silica dust down 
and thus save their miners from silicosis. 
Fans and ducts can keep radon daughters 
from congregating. 

Since 1960, the five states that mine 90 
per cent of the Nation’s uranium—New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Arizona— 
have been more active in keeping down the 
radiation levels within the mines, by moni- 
toring them and closing down the worst of- 
fenders until better ventilation is provided. 

Records show 39 per cent of the mines be- 
low the maximum working level for 1965, for 
example, and by 1966 the percentage rose to 
44 


The majority are operating at above the 
working level, however, and in each year a 
couple of mines turned up with more than 
ten times the recommended maximum. 

Theoretically, this means that a man work- 
ing in one of these mines could receive more 
radiation in a single year than a man in a 
mine with adequate ventilation would re- 
ceive in ten years. 

Last year, Congress expressed its concern 
in the Federal Mine and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act. This requires the Secretary of 
the Interior to develop and enforce health 
and safety standards and to approve or dis- 
approve state plans to set standards. 

In effect, this means that the states get a 
chance to set up adequate controls; if they 
are judged to have fallen short, the Federal 
Government can step in. 

To help in drawing up the standards, the 
Interagency Federal Radiation Council has 
scheduled a staff meeting Thursday in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the states, or- 
ganized labor, industry and the Public Health 
Service. 

“We do have people who are making an 
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earnest effort to solve their problems, get 
control,” Holaday said, but “I think that 
eventually you run out of these people and 
you get down to people who are willing to 
compete on the basis of [reducing] health 
and safety. 

The standards will come too late “for a lot 
of people,” Holaday said. But there are pre- 
dictions that by 1980 the growing popularity 
of nuclear power plants will call for twice as 
much yearly production as the previous rec- 
ord, he said, and the controls would protect 
miners during the next boom. 

The small mines, or dogholes,“ are the 
hardest. to control. They may be operated 
by as few as two men, who lease the land 
from a big company and then sell their out- 
put to it. Often the men involved are not 
aware of the radon daughter hazard, and it 
may not be a big source of worry anyway. 

“Somebody like that you are not going 
to find very interested in something that's 
going to happen 30 years from today if he 
isn’t worried about a rock falling on his head 
today,” Holaday said. 

John Morrill used to be like that. He 
started uranium mining in about 1941 or 
1942 and he mined most of the time until 
1965, about ten years of that time in leased 
dogholes. 

John Morrill tends to be fatalistic. 

“If I hadn’t been working in the mines, 
I might have been here a lot longer—maybe; 
I don’t know.” But then, he adds, he might 
have been killed in a car accident. 

If he had it to do over again, would he go 
back in the mines? 

“I probably would. I probably wouldn't 
have no better sense. That's the way I look 
at it. 

“But I don’t know if I’d go in the uranium 
mines or not. But if I was going in again, 
I'd have a lot more insurance.” 

Fatalism or not, there are some things 
John Morrill cannot understand about his 
case. He cannot see why the State is holding 
off on paying his claim for compensation in- 
surance for a work-related illness. Colorado 
may be the only state that has paid such 
claims for uranium miners’ lung cancer, but 
the money, generally about $12,000, usually 
goes to widows after the miner has died. 

He does not understand his company, the 
Union Carbide Corp. 

“Even the company fights it. I can't figure 
it out. Work for them all those years and 
they don’t want to pay it.” 

John Morrill quit school at 15 back in 
Amesbury, Mass., and he does not under- 
stand the American system of adversary jus- 
tice, which holds that truth can be served 
only by lawyers’ firing barrages of briefs and 
affidavits and expert witnesses at each other. 

He may not even know that Union Car- 
bide has a good record in making sure its 
mines are ventilated now. 

John Morrill also does not understand why 
cancer did not show up in physical examina- 
tions until it was too late. 

But very few people know about John Mor- 
rill, or care what he thinks. It was hard to 
get directions to the house he rents in little 
Nucla even though he has lived here five 
years. 

The problem of the uranium miners just 
has not caught on, “something like the Turks 
massacring the Armenians,” health aide 
Holaday said. But let a little radioactive 
waste get into water, Holaday 
added, and the public says: That's me.” 

BUREAUCRATIC CANCER 

The Atomic Energy Commission in the 
1950s was in such haste to buy uranium for 
bombs that it largely ignored the then- 
unknown radiation hazards to the miners. 
Some 50 miners have now died of radiation- 
induced lung cancer and perhaps 5000 more 
have suffered an over-exposure, according to 
Public Health Service estimates reported by 
J. V. Reistrup of this newspaper. Since it 
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takes 10 years or so after over-exposure for 
lung cancer to mature, the final death toll 
cannot yet be known, 

Meanwhile, despite some progress in ven- 
tilating the mines and taking other precau- 
tions, some 56 per cent of the mines operat- 
ing in 1966 in the five chief uranium-pro- 
ducing states recorded radiation over the 
PHS’s recommended “working level.” And 
the United States Government is now only at 
the point of planning to “initiate” effective 
Federal controls, 

The AEC says miners’ health was not in its 
jurisdiction but in that of the states yet the 
AEC could have chosen to buy uranium only 
or first from safe mines, and it could have 
brought the matter urgently to the atten- 
tion of Congress. The PHS had and has no 
important initiative or muscle; a dedicated 
local officer in Utah, Duncan Holaday, was 
forced to snitch funds for radiation studies 
from other projects. The states were too 
responsive to the mining companies, The 
companies and individual miners were out to 
dig uranium and sell it at a profit. 

What an appalling performance all around, 
Every day the Federal Government now 
delays in solving this problem, another miner 
may get lung cancer. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
March 10, 1967. 

Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 

Secretary of Interior, 

Department of Interior, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Last year the Con- 
gress passed and the President signed into 
law the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act, which empowers you to develop 
and promulgate health and safety stand- 
ards for the purpose of the protection of 
life, the promotion of health and safety, 
and the prevention of accidents in mines. 

On March 9, 1967 the Washington Post 
ran a front-page story on lung cancer caused 
by working in uranium mines which dis- 
turbs me greatly. What is being done to 
eliminate such hazardous conditions? Is 
there anything further the Congress can 
do to insure that from this time forth 
uranium miners will be able to work in 
safety? Are you acting with sufficient in- 
cisiveness and dispatch to insure that regu- 
lations are being promptly promulgated and 
enforced? 

I hope that you will give this matter your 
personal and prompt attention. Especially 
in an industry which has been fostered by 
the Federal government, we cannot stand 
idly by while the lives of our fellow citizens 
are endangered. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor. 


SKIING IN THE TETONS OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in this 
week’s Life magazine, associate editor 
Frank Kappler writes of skiing in the 
Tetons of Wyoming, at the new and ex- 
citing Jackson Hole Ski area. If Mr. 
Kappler’s ski review makes it sound ex- 
citing, that is because, in all truth, this 
is an exciting area, with the greatest 
vertical drop of any American ski run, 
served by the Nation’s greatest aerial 
tramway. But we in Wyoming, while 
paying due respect to these manmade 
wonders, are apt to agree with Mr. Kap- 
pler that “the peak’s the thing.” 

Mr. President, the Life article speaks 
pretty well for itself in stressing the ac- 
complishment which the developers of 
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Jackson Hole Ski area have achieved, 
working with incomparable mountains. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SKI Drama WITH A Bic TRD Acr— 
SKIING IN THE TETONS 


As a skier I have always wanted to re- 
view a mountain as a work of art. The usual 
critique of a ski mountain describes it in 
commercial terms—lift capacity, instructors’ 
racing records, lodge facilities. This is like 
a theater critic reviewing the orange-drink 
concession at a new play. A true skier knows 
what is at the heart of his art, It’s the 
mountain. The peak's the thing, 

Other works of art engage at most one or 
two of the senses: a book’s appeal is to the 
mind, a painting’s to the eye. Musical 
theater pleases the eye and ear, a fine wine 
taste and smell. But skiing a high mountain 
is all of it: landscapes by the greatest of 
masters, sudden aroma of spruce, warm 
rocks, new snow, the vanilla taste of icy 
air sucked in fast, the cut of wind or kiss 
of sun on skin, the many sounds of music 
that mountains make. And if you're lucky, 
the sound of utter silence. 

I have just attended a spectacular produc- 
tion at Jackson Hole, Wyo., west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. It is a table-flat valley from 
whose western side erupt the jagged pin- 
nacles of the Grand Tetons. It required a 
producer with big thoughts to turn a Teton 
into a skiing extravaganza, and Paul Mc- 
Collister, a Californian, has done it. The 
nation’s greatest aerlal tramway lets skiers 
step out onto the 10,446-foot summit of 
Rendezvous Peak and then shoot down its 
slopes, via every combination of bowls, ridges 
and ravines, through miles of apparently 
bottomless high-altitude powder, to the val- 
ley floor. The drop is the greatest of any 
lift-served mountain in America. 

For the skier who has caught the morn- 
ing’s first tram, when the big car is still silver 
with the night’s frost, the snow flelds that 
drop away on all sides are trackless, The 
danger of avalanches, which always exists 
when deep snows lie on steep open slopes, has 
been averted by a reveille barrage of 75-mm 
rifles, 105-mm mountain howitzers and some 
fixed charges which shook down every slope 
that might slide. (And shook this former 
mountain trooper out of his sleep reaching 
for the zipper of a nonexistent sleeping bag.) 

You look down on six square miles of ski 
terrain. The massif is six and a half miles 
across, from the gigantic shoulder called 
Ship’s Prow to the subpeak called Aprés Vous, 
where the beginner can find a slope to suit 
him, But the expert, like the theatergoer, 
must make a choice. What will it be, a 
poetry reading? A revue? A thriller? The 
crisp air suggests a thriller, and riding on 
wind-ridged hardpack toward Ship’s Prow, 
in a counterclockwise swing, he drops in- 
stantly into the unbroken powder of Rendez- 
vous Bowl—and Act One starts with a bang. 
The bowl is an almost treeless immensity 
whose headwall and sides are so steep that 
the shallowest of traverses within seconds 
produces breath-grabbing speeds. 

Legs quivering, he shoots from the bottom 
of the bowl across the peak’s forward scarp, 
riding a traversing lip a ski length wide with 
a rock wall to the left, thin air to the right. 
A sharp turn left and he emerges high on 
another almost vertical headwall, cutting 
across it on a catwalk—a mere horizontal 
path which the tracked vehicle called Sno- 
Cat makes where normal cats would sensibly 
refuse to set foot. He enters the mammoth 
bowl of a glacial cirque where he loses an- 
other half thousand feet of altitude link- 
ing turns down the untracked headwall, 
across the floor and down through another 
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bowl. Now he is on the racecourse that you 
will see in next week’s news of the Wild 
West Classic, the last meet of this year’s 
World Cup circuit. 

The set changes for Act Two but the 
breathtaking pace continues. He is still 
8,000 feet up. The tops of Engelmann spruces 
and half-buried aspen groves slip by him, 
canted crazily; snow-steeped ridges dangle 
toward the valley like the legs of giants. At 
the foot of a drop like the outrun of a ski- 
jump he stops on a knoll and gulps for air, 
heart pounding. This must be the gnale. 
But a glance over the sheer side: the valley 
station and its cluster of chalets are still 
toy-sized. That pitch was just the second- 
act curtain. 

Most mountains have a weak third act. 
Here, two thirds of the way down, where most 
runs start gentling off, this Teton continues 
to go down sheer. Hissing through powder 
still fluffy, the skier skins down the sides 
of spruce-pocked ridges between glacial ra- 
vines, onto the precipitous bald ridge, run- 
ning almost to the valley station. This is 
the World Cup slalom course—and the last 
act curtain comes down on a proper Agatha 
Christie ending to this thriller. 


U.S. VIETNAM POLICIES 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1967, I made a speech at the 
University of New Mexico on the subject 
“U.S. Vietnam Policies.“ I ask unani- 
mous consent that my speech be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. VIETNAM POLICIES 


In this critical period of our country’s 
history, the American people are not well 
informed about the facts concerning our 
foreign policy in Asia. Fiction, propaganda, 
concealment of behind-the-scene diplomatic 
and other activities of government officials, 
and a shroud of government secrecy have 
him reper 8 me American people the facts 
a our fore licy to whi 
entitled. cae | oh SASF AS 

I plan to talk today about the early history 
leading to our involvement in the war in 
Asia. I do it in part because there are many 
who say it is no longer important as to how 
we became involved. They point out that 
because we are in and American troops are 
being wounded and Killed in increasing num- 
bers, we should escalate the war to whatever 
degree is necessary to force a surrender. 

Their assumption, of course, is that a sur- 
render will produce a peace. They forget that 
the historic sequences leading to U.S. involve- 
ment are well known in many capitals of the 
countries of the world, both communist and 
free. They forget also that a surrender table 
in Asia will never become a peace table but 
only a truce table. They refuse to face up 
to the advice of many authorities on Asia that 
forcing a surrender on American terms may 
very well end the major shooting for a time, 
while the resulting aggravated anti-American 
public opinion throughout Asia regroups and 
retrenches for the ultimate elimination of all 
American intervention in Asian affairs. 

The historic sequences that produced our 
country’s military involvement in Asia bears 
a direct cause-to-effect relationship to any 
settlement of the war. Those events are cer- 
tain to influence the thinking of those who 
finally sit down to a negotiating table. 

If that table is bilateral in nature with 
the U.S. and our co-combatants on one side 
of the table and the communists on the 
other, only a truce is likely to come forth 
because of the rigid positions solidified on 
each side according to their respective in- 
terpretations of those events. 4 

If, on the other hand, the table is a tri- 
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party table with the U.S. and our co-com- 
batants on one side, the communists on the 
other, and at the head of the table the 
representatives of the non-combatant na- 
tions of the world calling the shots, so to 
speak, by presenting reasonable, equitable 
terms of settlement, then I believe that there 
can be hope for a peace settlement. I say 
“hope” provided the combatants on both 
sides are willing to recede from their his- 
toric mistakes, I think we have to admit 
that every nation in the world now has a 
vested stake in ending the Vietnam war. 
This should be obvious because if it is not 
soon ended, the escalation threatens to de- 
velop into an all-Asian war with Russia 
finally becoming involved. If that day 
should come, World War III is upon us. 

It is my view that the U.S. has lost its 
right to insist upon a bilateral negotiating 
table. It is to be noted that the offers of the 
Administration to negotiate are based upon 
two premises which are unacceptable to our 
adversaries: first, that the negotiations 
should be bilateral in nature between the 
combatants, and second, that they shall be 
conducted on the condition precedent that 
there shall be acceptance by the enemy of 
the existence of two Vietnam governments— 
South as well as North. 

The possibilities of successful negotiations 
of a peace treaty based upon those two prem- 
ises are remote. It may very well be that a 
surrender truce on a bilateral basis can be 
forced upon the enemy if we kill more and 
more people, both military and civilians, 
while we continue our scorched-earth policy 
with increasing inhumanity. Of course, even 
this possibility depends on China's not com- 
ing into the war. We should not count on it. 


HISTORY OF U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


One cannot review the history of American 
policy in Indochina, and later Vietnam, with- 
out concluding that the U.S. Government 
wanted France to stay there; and that when 
that failed, we took up where France left 
off. 

We refused to sign the Geneva Agreement, 
which took France out of Indo China. Our 
refusal gave fair indication of our intention 
to stay on and carry out the French role 
there alone. 

In ten years’ time, we have effectively es- 
tablished a United States protectorate over 
South Vietnam, When our first choice of a 
local ruler proved totally inefficient, we en- 
couraged his overthrow. I say “encouraged” 
because the extent of the American partici- 
pation in the coup that overthrew Ngo Dinh 
Diem is still unknown. But it is widely 
known that not only were Americans in Sai- 
gon dissatisfied with the Diem government, 
but our officials also spread word that we 
would welcome a change in governments. 

High administration officials said publicly 
that U.S. aid would be reduced unless the 
Diem government changed its policies. Am- 
bassador Lodge told President Diem that he 
wanted his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, removed 
from his positions of office and influence. A 
resolution introduced in the Senate, with 22 
co-sponsors, called for an end to US. aid 
unless the Diem government changed its pol- 
icies of repression. 

When the coup finally came, we quickly 
welcomed and recognized the new govern- 
ment headed by General Minh. We resumed 
the aid that had been suspended in order 
to put pressure on Diem. 

It mattered little that 3 months later, 
another coup deposed General Minh, and in- 
stalled General Khanh, The Diem, Minh, 
and Khanh regimes have all ruled South Viet- 
nam only because of heavy financial backing 
by the United States. When we found one 
hopelessly incompetent, we have brought 
about a replacement. 

South Vietnam has become a protectorate 
of the United States. We have made it one, 
in order to protect what we regard as Ameri- 
can interests in Southeast Asia. 
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U.S. POLICY IN INDOCHINA 


Our intentions in this respect are clear, 
from the history of the French withdrawal. 
I refer to the memoirs of Anthony Eden, who 
was British Foreign Secretary in 1954. His 
volume of memoirs covering this period is 
entitled “Full Circle.” 

By late 1953, a new American administra- 
tion was in office, and the French position 
in Indochina had slipped still further. In 
December of 1953, the Vietminh, the Com- 
munist-led rebels against the French, had 
embarked on a new offensive, and Mr. Eden 
says of it: 

“The new offensive was no doubt intended 
to show the ineffectiveness of the French 
guarantee to Laos in the recently concluded 
treaty. It may not have succeeded in this 
purpose, but it did serve to arouse concern 
for the future of the French military posi- 
tion. This concern, and fears of Chinese in- 
tervention, were becoming particularly acute 
in the United States. On December 29, Mr. 
Dulles told a press conference that in the 
event of an invasion of Indochina, the Amer- 
ican reaction ‘would not necessarily be con- 
fined to the particular theater chosen by the 
Communists for their operations’. On Jan- 
uary 12, 1954, after proclaiming the doctrine 
of instant retaliation, Mr. Dulles gave warn- 
ing that Chinese intervention would have 
‘grave consequences which might not be con- 
fined to Indochina’. These admonitions did 
not seem to me on the mark. I did not be- 
lieve that any Chinese intervention was im- 
minent; there was no need for it. The 
Vietminh were doing well enough as it was. 
More practically, the view was already being 
canvassed in the American press that the 
United States should step in to help the 
French with sea and air power before the 
military situation deteriorated further.” 

Secretary Dulles set out to London to dis- 
cuss an American proposal for a joint Allied 
intervention in Indochina. From what has 
been written and related about the position 
of the United States, Secretary Dulles and 
Admiral Radford were advocating prompt 
American intervention of any degree neces- 
sary to save the French position. President 
Eisenhower, whatever his personal views of 
its wisdom, wanted Congressional authoriza- 
tion and the participation of other countries. 
So Dulles and Radford both went to London 
to try to get participation from the British. 

Mr. Eden writes that he summarized his 
own position in writing shortly before the 
Dulles visit. I quote the British Secretary: 

“The U, S. proposal assumes that the threat 
of retaliation against China would cause her 
to withdraw aid from the Vietminh. This 
seems to me a fundamental weakness. There 
is a distinction between warning China that 
some specified further action will entail re- 
taliation, which might be an effective deter- 
rent, and calling upon her to desist from 
action in which she is already engaged. I 
cannot see what threat would be sufficiently 
potent to make China swallow so humiliat- 
ing a rebuff as the abandonment of the Viet- 
minh without any face-saving concession in 
return. If I am right in this view, the joint 
warning to China would have no effect, and 
the coalition would then have to withdraw 
ignominiously or else embark on warlike ac- 
tion against China. 

“Neither blockade nor the bombing of 
China’s internal and external communica- 
tions, which the U. S. Government appear to 
have in mind, were considered by our Chiefs 
of Staff to be militarily effective when these 
were discussed in connection with Korea. 
They would, however, give China every excuse 
for invoking the Sino-Soviet Treaty, and 
might lead to a world war. Nor should we 
commit British forces to operations in 
Indochina.” 

About this time, American opinion was be- 
ing explored by Vice President Nixon. In his 
famous to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in New York City on April 
16, 1954, he spoke not for attribution. Ac- 
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cording to the account in the New York 
Times of April 17, he said that if the French 
stopped fighting in Indochina and the sit- 
uation demanded it, the United States would 
have to send troops to fight the Communists. 

“We must take the risk of putting Amer- 
ican boys in the fighting” if there was no 
other way. Those were the words of Richard 
Nixon in 1954. 

Sir Anthony Eden goes on in his memoirs 
to report on the famous Winston Churchill 
conference in London with John Foster Dul- 
les in April, 1954. Eden writes: 

“The Americans had therefore proposed 
that the United States and the United 
Kingdom Governments should give the 
French a joint assurance that they would 
join in the defense of Indochina, and that, 
as an earnest of this, they should be given 
immediate military assistance, including 
token British participation. I told the Prime 
Minister that I disagreed both with the 
American belief that such intervention could 
be effective and with the view that it could 
be limited to the use of air forces. I doubted 
whether intervention would have any sub- 
stantial effect in rallying public opinion in 
Indochina, and I was certain that it would 
not be welcomed by nationalist opinion in 
Southeast Asia generally. Militarily, I did 
not believe that the limited measures con- 
templated by the United States could achieve 
substantial results; no military aid could be 
effective unless it included ground troops, 

“Sir Winston summed up the position by 
saying that what we were being asked to do 
was to assist in misleading Congress into ap- 
proving a military operation, which would in 
itself be ineffective, and might well bring the 
world to the verge of a major war. 

“We agreed that we must therefore decline 
to give any undertaking of military assist- 
ance to the French and Indochina.” 

The Dulles mission failed. Dulles failed 
to draw the British into a U.S. plan to start 
a major military operation in Indochina. 


THE GENEVA AGREEMENT 


We cannot ignore that history. The fail- 
ure of Dulles to get the British to go along in 
a war in Indochina of a different type—an 
Anglo-American war—must be carefully con- 
sidered when we try to figure out why the 
United States did not sign the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

It is my view that we did not sign the 
Geneva agreements because we did not in- 
tend to go along. 

During the days of negotiations at Geneva, 
the tenor of American policy was set by the 
American General in Saigon who was super- 
vising our military assistance program to the 
French. By that time our military assist- 
ance was paying for 80% of the war's cost. 
General O’Daniel was quoted by the New 
York Times of July 8, 1954, as saying: 

“The war in Indochina can still be won 
without bringing in a single American sol- 
dier to fight. The Vietnamese have ample 
manpower and even today outnumber the 
enemy by 100,000 with superior firepower at 
least in the ratio of 2 to 1 and probably 
more. And we are ready to assist them in 
training an adequate national army for the 
security of their homeland.” 

But insofar as France was concerned, the 
war was over. The Geneva Agreement was 
entered into by France, China, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and by repre- 
sentatives of the Indochinese states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. The United States and the repre- 
sentatives of the remnant of the French 
colonial government declined to sign the 
agreement. Specifically, President Eisen- 
hower issued this statement at the conclu- 
sion of the conference: 

“The United States has not been a bellig- 
erent in the war... . Accordingly, the 
United States has not itself been party to or 
bound by the decisions taken by the con- 
ference, but it is our hope that it will lead 
to the establishment of peace consistent 
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with the rights and needs of the country 
concerned. The agreement contains fea- 
tures which we do not like, but a great deal 
depends on how they work in practice. The 
United States is issuing at Geneva a state- 
ment to the effect that it is not prepared to 
join in the Conference declaration, but as 
loyal members of the United Nations, we also 
say that, in compliance with the obligations 
and principles contained in Article 2 of the 
Charter, the United States will not use force 
to disturb the settlement. We also say that 
any renewal of Communist aggression would 
be viewed by us as a matter of grave con- 
cern.” 

The notion that the United States could 
finance much of the French war effort and 
then decline to sign the settlement on the 
ground that we were not a belligerent, where- 
as Great Britain, China, and the Soviet Union 
were expected to sign and then to assume 
the responsibility for enforcing the agree- 
ment, is one of the great hypocrisies of our 
policy in Vietnam. It is not lost upon the 
rest of the world, even though most of the 
American people are unaware of it. 

Nor did the Saigon government adhere to 
the agreement. It was now headed by Ngo 
Dinh Diem, a Vietnamese who sat out the 
war for independence. While in New York 
and Washington, he developed connections 
with high U.S. officials, particularly in the 
Central Intelligence Agency, who were of the 
opinion that he could still salvage a pro- 
Western government in the section of Viet- 
nam that was assigned to the French for 
grouping of forces prior to withdrawal. 

Yet the Geneva Agreement said of the di- 
vision of Vietnam that the demarcation line 
at the 17th parallel was to serve no purpose 
other than the purpose of military regroup- 
ing of the hostile forces. Paragraph 6 of the 
Final Declaration of the Conference stated: 

“The Conference recognizes that the es- 
sential purpose of the agreement relating to 
Vietnam is to settle military questions with 
a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary.” 

Paragraph 7 states: 

“In order to ensure that sufficient progress 
in the restoration of peace has been made, 
and that all the necessary conditions obtain 
for free expression of the national will, gen- 
eral elections shall be held in July 1956, 
under the supervision of the International 
Control Commission composed of representa- 
tives of the Member States of the Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commission, referred to 
in the agreement on the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Consultations will be held on this 
subject between the competent representa- 
tive authorities of the two zones from 20 
July 1955 onward,” 

Throughout the Agreement, the reference 
is not to North and South Vietnam as two 
countries or two governments, but two zones. 
Foreign military bases and military aid of any 
kind, other than replacement of equipment 
already there, was forbidden by the agree- 
ment throughout both zones. 


U.S. CONTENTION OF AGGRESSION FROM THE 
NORTH IGNORES HISTORICAL FACTS 


I suppose that virtually the entire justi- 
fication for the presence of 350,000 U.S. 
in South Vietnam today rests on the 
contention that South Vietnam is the vic- 
tim of “aggression from the North.” This 
contention is repeated over and over again 
by the President, by the Secretary of State, 
and by all Administration spokesmen on the 
war. But this repetition always ignores the 
history of relations between the two zones. 
For one thing, the State Department often 
refers to the 1962 report of the International 
Control Commission created by the Geneva 
Agreement and assigned to the policing of 
the Agreement. In 1962, the ICC found vio- 
lations by North Vietnam. But our State 
Department never tells the American people 
about the violations by South Vietnam, in 
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collusion with the United States, as early as 
1956. 

One current charge against North Viet- 
nam is that its soldiers were left in the 
South in violation of the Agreement for the 
purpose of stirring up trouble in the future. 
But in February of 1955, the Control Com- 
mission found, and I quote: 

“Despite difficulties of communication, 
frayed tempers due to eight years of strife, 
and differences in the degrees of effective- 
ness of administration in various parts of 
Vietnam, the provisions of the Agreement 
which are of a military or semi-military na- 
ture have on the whole been carried out ac- 
cording to the time schedule and directions 
given in the Agreement....As regards 
prisoners of war and civilian internees, by 
and large, the parties have and are 
out the directions under Article 21, and the 
bulk of the exchanges have been completed.” 

In its 1956 report, the ICC reported more 
difficulty with the Saigon government in 
carrying out its inspections than with the 
North Vietnamese regime, It reported that 
it was not allowed to conduct reconnaissance 
and control of airfields in South Vietnam. 
Various recommendations regarding release 
of civilian internees and prisoners of war and 
requests for notification of importation of 
war material and military personnel were 
not implemented. Under terms of the Agree- 
ment, the French were permitted to replace 
personnel and equipment, but not to increase 
it. Bernard Fall, perhaps the world's lead- 
ing expert on modern Indochina, quotes an 
Indian member of the ICC as having seen 
U.S. warplanes being landed on an aircraft 
carrier in sight of Saigon’s main thorough- 
fare and saying of it: “Yes, but officially we 
have not been informed of the presence of 
the aircraft carrier.” 

The 1956 report of the Commission con- 
cluded with these words: 

“Neither party has fulfilled in their en- 
tirety these obligations. As has been re- 
vealed in the preceding paragraphs, the de- 
gree of cooperation given to the Commission 
by the two parties has not been the same. 
While the Commission has experienced diffi- 
culties in North Vietnam, the major part of 
its difficulties has arisen in South Vietnam.” 

By the time of its 1958 report, the Con- 
trol Commission was complaining of failure 
of South Vietnam to notify it of U.S, mili- 
tary aid operations. Again in 1960, it re- 
corded: 

“It will be observed that while in North 
Vietnam the Commission continued to re- 
ceive, in general, the necessary cooperation, 
it did not receive the required cooperation 
in regard to its decision to carry out a recon- 
naissance of the Bach Mai airfield. The 
Commission did not receive the required co- 
operation from the government of South 
Vietnam in the matter of removal of time 
notice restrictions on the movement of the 
mobile elements of the Commission's Fixed 
Teams, as mentioned in paragraph 45. The 
Commission, therefore, continues to be forced 
to restrict its supervision and control in 
South Vietnam to the extent permitted by 
the party.” 

By this time, the restoration of national 
unity through elections, north and south, 
had been completely frustrated not by Ho 
Chi Minh, who full expected to win such 
elections, but by the Saigon government and 
the United States, who expected to lose them. 
On July 16, 1955, the Saigon government an- 
nounced its refusal to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the North to lay plans for the 
elections. It used these words: 

“The National Government has em- 
phasized time and time again the price it 
has paid for the defense of the unity of the 
country and of true democracy. We did not 
sign the Geneva Agreements. We are not 
bound in any way by these Agreements, 
signed against the will of the Vietnamese 
people. . . . The mission falls to us, the Na- 
tionalists, to accomplish the reunification 
of our country in conditions that are most 
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democratic and most effective to guarantee 
our independence. The free world is with 
us. Of this we are certain. . To those 
who live above the 17th Parallel, I ask them 
to have confidence. With the agreement 
and the backing of the free world, the Na- 
tional Government will bring you independ- 
ence in freedom.” 

Here again, the United States now makes 
much of the action taken in Hanoi in 1960 
to organize a liberation movement in the 
South; but how many Americans know that, 
in 1956, Diem was promising to liberate the 
people of the North, meaning to unite Viet- 
nam under fis rule, and that in 1958, the 
Saigon government created the Committee 
for the Liberation of North Vietnam, By 
our standards, that would be enough to 
justify Communist nations in coming from 
all over the world to help North Vietnam put 
down an announced attempt on the part of 
the Saigon government to subvert North 
Vietnam in violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. 


NATURE OF SOUTH VIETNAM GOVERNMENT 


In a recent issue of the New York Times, its 
long-time correspondent in South Vietnam, 
Neil Sheehan, put forth some of the reasons 
for his disillusionment with our role in 
Vietnam. He arrived there in 1962, full, as 
he said, of confidence in the American pur- 
pose and chances of making South Vietnam 
a better country. 

The burden of his article, which appeared 
in the New York Times of October 9, 1966, 
is to itemize the ways in which we have done 
no more than replace the French in Vietnam 
and the ways in which we are destroying 
much of that country and its people in the 
name of American security interests. 

“It is the tragedy of Vietnam,” he writes, 
“that what began as a war of independence 
from France developed, as a result of its 
Communist leadership, into a civil war. At- 
tempts to describe the current war as a 
geographically based struggle between North 
and South Vietnam breaks down almost im- 
mediately when it is recalled the Premier Ky 
and several other important members of his 
government are North Vietnamese by birth, 
who fied south after the French defeat, while 
Pham Van Dong, the premier of North Viet- 
nam, was born in the south. The war is, 
rather, a struggle between different elements 
of the Vietnamese people as a whole. 

“The division of the country into two sepa- 
rate states at the 17th parallel in 1954 was 
a provisional arrangement ending one scene 
in the drama. Vietnam’s larger political 
realities extended then and still extend now 
in both directions across the demarcation 
line. North Vietnam controls and supports 
with men and materials the Vietcong guer- 
rillas in the South because the Vietcong 
leaders, although native Southerners, are 
members of the Vietnamese communist 
party and obey orders from the Politburo in 
Hanoi. In 1958, the late Ngo Dinh Diem 
organized a Committee for the Liberation 
of North Vietnam, and since 1960, the Saigon 
government, with American connivance and 
aid, has been smuggling saboteurs and com- 
mando teams into the North in a so-far vain 
effort to instigate a guerrilla movement 
among the Northern Catholics and mountain 
tribesmen. The opposing sides, in short, 
have never the 17th parallel as 
a permanent boundary and have violated 
the frontier whenever it suited them.” 

In describing our so-called allies in the 
south, Sheehan writes of the Saigon govern- 
ment: 

“Over the 18 years since 1953, the United 
States has supplanted France in Vietnam. 
Yet among the Vietnamese themselves, the 
two opposing sides have changed little. 
When France colonized the country in the 
18th century, much of this native aristoc- 
racy of mandarins drawn from the merchant 
and landowning families became, in effect, 
colonial civil servants. During the first In- 
dochina war, these Vietnamese, with a stake 
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in the traditional society which a French 
presence would preserve, cooperated with 
France. Now the same Vietnamese, for iden- 
tical reasons, cooperate with the United 
States. Air Vice Marshal Ky, the current 
premier of South Vietnam, was a French 
pilot. The Deputy premier, Lt. General Co, 
and other generals in the Saigon military 
junta, were officers or sergeants in the French 
colonial forces. Premier Ky and the earlier 
successors of Bao Dai have also promulgated 
rent-reduction and land-reform laws at the 
urging of American advisers eager for social 
progress. All of these measures have been 
sabotaged because the regimes were and are 
composed of men who are members of, or who 
are allied wtih, mandarin families that held 
title to properties they have no intention 
of renouncing. While there are some patri- 
otic and decent individuals among them, 
most of the men who rule Saigon have, like 
the Bourbons, learned nothing and forgot- 
ten nothing. They seek to retain what 
privileges they have and to regain those they 
have lost.” 

Some of us who have followed events in 
Vietnam closely for the last ten years can 
confirm Sheehan’s estimate of the so-called 
reform efforts. Periodically, there is great 
fanfare given to land and other economic re- 
forms in South Vietnam. But the interest- 
ing thing is that we should have reformed 
the land ownership pattern several times 
over, if any of these plans had been carried 
out. A little less than a year ago, the Presi- 
dent and Premier Key met in Honolulu, and 
out of that conference emerged new plans 
and new funds for land reform. Last fall, 
out of the Manila Conference, came a new 
pledge by Ky that land reform will be under- 
taken. As Sheehan puts it: 

“Promises of land reform are solemnly 
reported in the American press and are ap- 
parently taken with some seriousness in offi- 
cial circles in Washington. I have often 
wondered why, since the promises are never 
carried out and the speeches made today are 
practically identical in content and phras- 
ing to those made four years ago by some 
other government leaders. 

“Most non-Communist Vietnamese,” he 
writes, “are incapable, because of the values 
of the society in which they live, of looking 
beyond individual and family interests. Their 
overwhelming concern with ‘me and my rela- 
tives’ deprives the society of a social con- 
sciousness Americans take for granted in 
their own culture and fosters the corrup- 
tion and nepotism that exist throughout the 
administration.” 

Our official efforts to depict the war in 
Vietnam as a case of aggression by the North 
against the South is also belied by the fact 
that the rebellion against Diem was well un- 
der way before Hanoi took a direct interest 
in it. No one has documented this period of 
the organization of the Vietcong movement 
better than Bernard Fall, now Professor of 
History at Howard University. Writing in 
Foreign Affairs, he relates: 

“It is likewise very much open to question 
that the intervention of Hanoi was first 
evidenced by a terror campaign directed 
against small South Vietnamese officials, In 
actual fact, Diem began to become oppres- 
sive as early as January, 1956, when a con- 
centration camp ordinance gave the regime 
almost unchecked power to deal with the op- 
position—and the non-Communist opposi- 
tion, least inured to clandestine operations, 
was hit hardest. 

“The decision by Diem to abolish elected 
village government in June, 1956, did the 
rest. The hated appointees became a prime 
target for local resentment and by March, 
1958, over 400 had been murdered by guer- 
rillas who indeed, harped on local issues 
and avoided preaching Marxist doctrine. 
When it is remembered that there were 
enough ‘local issues’ around to cause the 
South Vietnamese Army itself to try at least 
three times to murder Diem, it becomes un- 
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derstandable why South Vietnam appeared 
to Hanoi ripe for plucking.” 

The repetition of figures showing the num- 
ber of Officials assassinated by the Vietcong, 
dating back to the Diem government, for 
some reason seems to omit the murder of 
Diem himself, his brother, and others of his 
family, presumably because those who finally 
succeeded in getting rid of Diem were his 
Own army and not the Vietcong. 

In this same article, Fall also describes the 
individuals and factions that make up the 
Vietcong, who are not unknown and who 
are not regarded even by U.S. officials as more 
than 30% Communist. 

“Their background,” writes Fall, “shows 
the normal social background of Vietnamese 
leadership in general, from medical doctors 
and pharmacists, to lawyers and even army 
Officers. And they have one remarkable com- 
mon characteristic which thus far no Saigon 
government has been able to match: they 
are all from south of the seventeenth parallel. 

“None of the foregoing,” he concludes, 
“justifies Hanoi’s claim that the NLF should 
be the sole legitimate voice of the South 
Vietnamese people. But nothing justifies 
the opposite claim, either, to the effect that 
without Hanoi's full support, the NLF would 
disappear into thin air like a desert mirage. 
The Vietcong organization must be treated 
as what it is—a political force in South Viet- 
nam which cannot be simply blasted off the 
surface of the earth with B-52 saturation 
raids, or told to pack up and go into exile to 
North Vietnam.” 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE 


The communique from the Manila Con- 
ference cannot afford much realistic hope 
either for peace or for the future of Viet- 
nam. A key paragraph of the joint com- 
munique of October 25 states: 

“In particular, they (the participating 
governments) declared that allied forces are 
in the Republic of Vietnam because that 
country is the object of aggression and its 
government requested support in the resist- 
ance of its people to aggression. They shall 
be withdrawn, after close consultation, as 
the other side withdraws its forces to the 
North, ceases infiltration, and the level of 
violence thus subsides. Those forces will 
be withdrawn as soon as possible and not 
later than six months after the above con- 
ditions have been fulfilled.” + 

The great paradox in this condition for 
peace lies first in its departure from our pre- 
vious position that we would welcome a 
mutual, supervised withdrawal of outside 
forces from South Vietnam. Now, we re- 
quire that all North Vietnmamese—an esti- 
mated 35,000—would first have to withdraw 
and then, some six month later, the non- 
South Vietnamese, totalling nearly 400,000, 
would withdraw. 

Second, we are also in the paradoxical po- 
sition of having put several thousand troops 
into South Vietnam in order to keep its pro- 
Western government from falling to the local 
guerrillas, not to the North Vietnam infil- 
trators. Again in the words of Nell Sheehan: 

“The United States can no longer make 
any pretense of fighting to safeguard South 
Vietnam's independence. The presence of 
317,000 American troops in the country has 
made a mockery of its sovereignty and the 
military junta in Saigon would not last a 
week without American bayonets to pro- 
tect it.” 

This judgment has been made by many 
reliable authorities on Vietnam, and by 
diplomatic correspondents, most recently by 
James Reston. He specifically pointed out 
that even without help from North Vietnam, 
the indigenous Southern Vietcong guerrillas 
had carried on their campaign against Saigon 
so successfully that large-scale American 
help had to be brought into the civil war 
within the South to keep Diem from top- 
pling. It is no doubt intended to be an en- 
tirely rhetorical question as to whether U.S. 
forces could leave, even 6 months after the 
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Northern infiltrators withdrew. Clark Clif- 
ford, special assistant to the President, de- 
scribed this’ pledge as being aimed not at 
Hanoi as an inducement to end the war but 
at other Asian countries who fear we will stay 
forever in Vietnam. 

There has never been any doubt that the 
military might of the United States could 
destroy as much of Vietnam, Southeast Asia, 
and China as we choose to destroy. But that 
would not insure the establishment of viable 
governments that will be pro-United States. 
Even in South Korea, 13 years after the end 
of the war, we support its government with 
financial aid, we arm and finance its army 
of 600,000 men, and on top of that we still 
keep 50,000 Americans there. 

The prospect for Vietnam is the same, only 
more so. The government of South Vietnam 
has for 12 years been threatened, not by 
aggression from abroad but by unrest, dis- 
satisfaction, and revolution at home. By “at 
home” I mean in South Vietnam as well as 
in the area encompassed by the two Viet- 
nams. 

The elections held in the South last Sep- 
tember were to select an assembly to draw 
up a constitution. But the candidates who 
ran were all screened first by the govern- 
ment, and their campaign materials and 
media were furnished by the government. 
We understand quite well the showcase 
nature of this practice when we see it in 
Communist territories—like in North Viet- 
nam, But when the technique is practiced 
in an American territory, we close our eyes 
to the implications and we label it “democ- 
racy” to make ourselves feel better about the 
acts we are committing. The elections in 
fact were a facade of a dictatorship arrange- 
ment to fool the people of South Vietnam, of 
the United States, and of the free world. 

Conceivably, this assembly could emerge 
into a legislative body, or it could draw up a 
constitution that would have some meaning. 
But Diem governed South Vietnam in a 
bloody and repressive rule under a constitu- 
tion. The constitution died with him. The 
question is not whether that territory has a 
paper constitution, but whether there are 
reforms going on within its society that will 
make a constitution meaningful. 

The signs all point to a very long Ameri- 
can occupation of South Vietnam. It will be 
long because we are there for reasons of 
American interests, and we will not find it 
possible to entrust those interests to any- 
one else, any more than we have been able 
to do in Germany, or Korea, or Japan. We 
keep U.S. soldiers by the thousands in those 
nations because we want them on the spot in 
case some threat to our interest arises. All 
these areas have been staked out as af- 
fecting the interests of the United States, 
and we intend to see that they are defended 
as we want them defended. This is true 
equally of Vietnam, and in fact, that is the 
reason we went in there in the first place. 

Not until the United States stops trying 
to impose its. political will upon the millions 
of Vietnamese, both South and North—who 
for years have been in rebellion against the 
Mandarin oligarchs now entrenched in South 
Vietnam under the protection of American 
guns—will there be any possibility of end- 
ing the civil war or any hope for permanent 
peace with resultant political self-deter- 
mination for the people of these beleaguered 
countries. 

Not until the American people reverse our 
government's foreign policy of seeking to im- 
plant an American foothold on the main- 
land of Asia behind the cloak of puppet dic- 
tatorships, will the civil strife subside in 
that war-torn area of the world, and reduce 
the growing hatred for the United States in 
increasing numbers of Asian regions. 

Not until the American people make clear 
to our government, through the checking 
power of their ballots, that American mili- 
tary intervention in Asia must be brought 
to an end—just as the French people in 
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1954 made it clear to Mendez-France by their 
ballots that French blood-letting in the In- 
dochina war must stop—will the United 
States regain its lost “face” throughout the 
world. 

It is ironical that American advocates of 
an American war in Asia seek to rationalize 
our blood-letting by the lame excuse that 
we must continue to escalate the war until 
the enemy capitulates, otherwise the United 
States will lose “face.” We have already 
lost our nation’s “face” by covering it up 
with the ugly mask of Mars. 

It will take volumes yet to be written 
by historians to tell the complete story of 
events that led up to this war. I have 
sought only to emphasize that altruism did 
not lead us into this war. Neither are we 
justified in this blood-letting because of 
fictitious references to national motivation 
based upon defense of freedom; to alleged 
commitments to a friendly nation; to a na- 
tional obligation to stop “alleged” commu- 
nist aggression; to defense-treaty obligation; 
to the violation of the Geneva Accords by 
North Vietnam with never a mention of our 
collaboration with South Vietnam in its 
many violations, along with North Vietnam, 
as found by the International Control Com- 
mission; nor to all of the rest of the weak 
excuses which the Administration has given 
for our being involved in this war which I 
consider to be an illegal, immoral, and com- 
pletely unjustifiable American military inter- 
vention in Asia. 

Whatever disagreements you may have with 
me, I am sure you will agree with me on 
one thing. I keep faith with my promise 
that I ask not for agreement but for thought. 

You have given me all any public official 
is entitled to—a fair, respectful, and open- 
minded hearing for which I thank you very 
much. 


U.S. WARMAKING IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1967, I delivered a speech at 
a public meeting in Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
on the subject “Moral Issues Raised by 
U.S. Warmaking in Southeast Asia.” 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, PUBLIC 
MEETING, Los ALAxos, N. MEX., FEBRUARY 
18, 1967 


Out of events in Southeast Asia is surely 
coming a profound moral issue for the Amer- 
ican people. It is the question of whether 
morality stops at the water's edge, of whether 
the Golden Rule of international affairs is 
really to “Do Unto Others Before They Can 
Do It To You.” 

Our dilemma was well put by a long-time 
correspondent in Vietnam, Neil Sheehan of 
The New York Times. He wrote recently in 
that publication of the extent to which the 
U.S. has only replaced France in the Viet- 
namese picture, using the same mandarin 
class as did the French to carry out our 
American national interests: 

“Communist leadership of the anti-colonial 
movement led to the involvement of Viet- 
nam in the larger context of the cold war 
and brought the intervention of the United 
States, first to aid the French and then to 
develop and support a non-Communist ad- 
ministration and army in the South. For its 
own strategic and political ends, the United 
States is thus protecting a non-Communist 
Vietnamese social structure that cannot de- 
fend itself and that perhaps does not deserve 
to be defended. Our responsibility for pro- 
longing what is essentially a civil conflict 
may be one of the major reasons for the con- 
siderable amount of confusion, guilt and 
soul-searching among Americans over the 
Vietnam war.” 
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Most of his article is the documentation of 
his belief that the small group of Vietnamese, 
many of them like General Ky from the 
North and not from the South, all the mem- 
bers of the military junta having fought 
with the French against the Vietminh, are 
incapable of bringing progressive govern- 
ment to South Vietnam. He finds the ef- 
fects of war upon the peasants devastating, 
and quotes many of them as saying they were 
able to live with the Vietcong, but were com- 
pelled to flee from the bombing and artillery 
of American forces. 

“An indication of what civilian casualties 
may be is given by the fact that American 
and other foreign medical teams working in 
three-quarters of the country’s 43 provinces 
treat 2,000 civilian war-wounded each month. 
If one accepts the normal military ratio of 
one dead for two wounded, the monthly fig- 
ure is 1,000 civilian dead a month. The 
number of wounded handled by the medical 
teams, I believe from my own observation, 
is merely a fraction of the total. The med- 
ical teams treat only those wounded who 
reach the hospitals in provincial capitals. 
There are undoubtedly many more who 
never get that far. 

“It has been estimated that over the past 
decade about 20,000 persons have been as- 
sassinated by Communist terrorists. This is 
a gruesome total, but the annual average is 
a great deal lower than the probable yearly 
number of ordinary civilian victims of the 
war.” 

After estimating that 250,000 people have 
been killed there since 1957, Sheehan con- 
cludes: 

“I wonder, when I look at the bombed-out 
peasant hamlets, the orphans begging and 
stealing on the streets of Saigon and the 
women and children with napalm burns lying 
on the hospital cots, whether the United 
States or any nation has the right to inflict 
this suffering and degradation on another 
people for its own ends. And I hope we will 
not, in the name of some anti-Communist 
crusade, do this again,” 

Yet he finds no alternative but to do what 
we can to reduce the impact of war upon 
civilians, keep on with what we are doing, 
and hope that somehow this tremendous dis- 
play of military force will produce peace by 
means of sheer destruction. He believes this 
is true because “successive Administrations 
in Washington have carried the commitment 
in Vietnam to the point where it would be 
very difficult to prevent any precipitate re- 
treat from degenerating into a rout. If the 
U.S. were to disengage from Vietnam under 
adverse conditions, I believe the resulting 
political and psychological shock waves might 
undermine our entire position in Southeast 
Asia.” 

The difficulty I find with this conclusion 
is the same as the difficulty I find with Ad- 
ministration justifications for the war, Are 
the psychological shock waves across Asia 
produced by our war policy less harmful 
than any possible alternatives? I think the 
answer to that must be NO, I do not want 
to disengage from Vietnam under adverse 
conditions, nor do I favor any precipitate 
withdrawal. But these are not the only al- 
ternatives. 

None of the alternatives will be considered 
acceptable until Americans, and their gov- 
ernment, face the possibility that war is not 
necessarily moral just because Americans en- 
gage in it. We hear over and over again, 
from high Administration sources and from 
many commentators, that the place to fight 
Communism is in Asia, lest we have to do 
it here. The possibility that any faction or 
nation in Asia, much less North Vietnam, 
would have the capacity or the desire to in- 
vade the United States is so remote, the 
statement that this is a real eventuality sug- 
gests a paranoid foreign policy. What we 
are doing in South Vietnam is using its ter- 
ritory and people in very much the same way 
the Germans used Belgium in World War I. 
Its territory afforded the best approach to 
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France, so neutrality treaties that stood in 
the way of the German armies were called 
mere scraps of paper. To us, South Vietnam 
affords ingress and egress to China, and we 
are over there to preempt it. 

With the announcement of 405,000 U.S. 
soldiers in Vietnam, aimed towards a total 
of 475,000, one must face the fact that for 
all practical purposes, we are occupying 
South Vietnam. The opportunities that 
were tentatively offered for negotiation in 
1964 and 1965 were at the time dismissed 
by American spokesmen on the ground that 
there could be no negotiating until Amer- 
ican forces had been built up to the point 
where we could negotiate “from a position 
of strength.” Now that we have gained the 
“position of strength” that was so greatly 
valued, we are dismayed that North Vietnam 
does not seem to want to bargain from a 
position of weakness, and our Officials 
ascribe to her all blame for continuation of 
the war. 

DO WE WANT TO NEGOTIATE? 


The Administration decision against a ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam, in 
spite of growing domestic and foreign ap- 
peals that a cessation offers the only possi- 
bility of negotiations, may produce a serious 
doubt that this country has ever intended 
to negotiate. In the past, our “peace of- 
fensives” have been launched to the ac- 
companiment of new military moves to widen 
or intensify the war. “Peace feelers” from 
Hanoi have been dismissed by the Secretary 
of State as lacking in sincerity. The theory 
of Ambassador Lodge that the war may end 
by enemy action petering out instead of by 
negotiation is increasingly appearing not to 
be his personal opinion, but the policy of 
the American government. 

It must be kept in mind that a negotiated 
settlement implies a settlement for a good 
deal less than we have been claiming as our 
objective in South Vietnam. It is our ob- 
jective to create stability behind a govern- 
ment where none existed. It is our objec- 
tive to induce among the people of South 
Vietnam loyalty to a government that never 
commanded their loyalty or support. 

This is the reason we have embarked on 
several of our particular military escalations. 
Helicopters piloted by Americans were sent 
into action in 1962 in order to bolster the 
morale of the Diem government. The bomb- 
ing of the North, we are now told by the 
Secretary of Defense, never had much pur- 
pose other than to bolster the morale of the 
Ky government. 

It is the internal logic of our govern- 
ment's position that we cannot negotiate 
when to do so would undo the things we 
have made war for in order to advance. 
Very likely none of the objectives we have 
established for South Vietnam could be 
achieved if the United States were to evac- 
uate any large part of its military forces in 
less than ten years. A negotiated settlement 
implies that we might do that, or that Viet- 
nam might be united as intended by the 
1954 Geneva Agreement. Either contingency 
would mean a defeat for the announced pur- 
poses into which we have put 50,000 U.S. 
casualties and tens of billions of dollars. 

So we have for nearly three years found 
the means of assuring that negotiations 
would not take place. We do not yet know 
whether the Vietcong and Hanoi are willing 
to negotiate because we have been unwilling 
to do the one thing that all sides, including U 
Thant, recognize as standing in the way of 
negotiations. 

The bombing policy is defended as saving 
American lives. One has to wonder whether 
it is also responsible for the 100 American 
dead per week, the 1,000 dead South Viet- 
namese civilians per month, and all the other 
devastation of the war. 

This is not to say that for a certainty, an 
unconditional end to the bombing of North 
Vietnam would lead to negotiations. Who 
can say that it will? But we can be sure 
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that so long as it continues, there will be 
no negotiated end to the war in the foresee- 
able future. 


HOW WE GOT WHERE WE ARE IN VIETNAM 


No, we are not in South Vietnam for any 
altruistic reasons relating to democracy, for 
in Sheehan’s words, the Ky regime in Saigon 
would not last a week if it were not held up 
by American bayonets. 

Moreover, our pronouncement at the Ma- 
nila conference, and subsequent elaborations 
by President Johnson, made it clear that we 
would not take our forces out of Vietnam 
until all violence there on the part of either 
North Vietnamese or Vietcong had ceased. 
The President used the word “ceased” over 
and over again. This is a departure from the 
policy stated by Ambassador Goldberg to the 
United Nations that we would welcome a 
mutual, supervised withdrawal by North 
Vietnam and Americans, 

How we came to this situation is not a very 
respectable chapter in American foreign 
policy, either. In 1945, when the Japanese 
invaders were leaving Indochina, President 
Roosevelt rightly took the view that Indo- 
china should not be restored to French 
colonialism. France has bilked it for 100 
years,” he said. Indochina deserves some- 
thing better than that.” 

It was his desire that Indochina be made 
a trusteeship under the United Nations that 
was about to come into being, until it was 
ready for sovereign independence. What 
grief the world would have been saved, had 
the Roosevelt view prevailed. 

But he died, and in the immediate post- 
war world, it became more important to 
establish our support and sympathy for the 
countries of western Europe we were trying 
to unite against the Soviet Union. So we 
submerged our best judgment of what was 
wise for Indochina into our paramount, im- 
mediate interest in seeing European morale 
and cohesion revived. We began aiding the 
French war to restore colonialism in Indo- 
china. By 1954, we were financing 80% of 
that war and had put over $2 billion into it. 

The 1945-46 opportunity to do justice and 
bring stability to that area was lost, but 
another opportunity presented itself in 1954, 
when the French left. Again, we had an op- 
portunity to help establish a sovereignty in 
Indochina under self-government, as pro- 
vided in the Geneva Agreement. 

This time, we saw an immediate American 
interest at stake in Southeast Asia. We re- 
fused to sign the Geneva Agreement; we in- 
stalled our favorite Vietnamese, Diem, as pre- 
mier, although he had sat out the war for 
independence in the United States. He, too, 
refused to sign the Agreement and an- 
nounced that South Vietnam would not be 
bound by it. 

Although Article 19 of that Agreement 
states, and I quote: “The two parties shall 
ensure that the zones assigned to them do 
not adhere to any military alliance,” within 
two months of its signing, we made South 
Vietnam a protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Defense Treaty, known as SEATO. The 
party referred to was the French Union, but 
France was a member of SEATO and was 
quite willing to pass on whatever was left of 
its position in Indochina to the United 
States. 

We sabotaged the Geneva Agreement al- 
most before the ink was dry. Yet the official 
breast-beating of the State Department seeks 
to leave the impression that we are in South 
Vietnam because the North violated the 
agreement and committed some form of ag- 
gression against the South. 

I do not suggest that all analyses of the 
moral questions relating to our war in Viet- 
nam uniformly conclude against it. But I 
do suggest that Americans in all walks of 
life do not like to think or hear about the 
moral issues involved in foreign policy, and 
we have so far failed just as many other 
great powers before us have failed to apply 
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to our nation’s policies abroad the standards 
we apply to our nation’s domestic policies. 

How can we say, in the light of 5,000 years 
of recorded history, that the character of a 
nation and a people is separate and distinct 
from the events that took place in their 
time? How can we think that the actions 
which tell us the nature and character of a 
man are any different from the actions which 
tell us the nature and character of the 
United States of America in our time? 

Our official information services which put 
out headline figures stating that the Viet- 
cong have by violence and terror killed 2,100 
civilians in South Vetnam in the last three 
years, confirm indirectly Sheehan's estimate 
that American and South Vietnamese mili- 
tary action is killing around 1,000 per month. 
These figures mean that on the average, 
Vietcong terror kills 700 a year and American 
military power kills 12,000 in order to save 
the 700. 

These are civilians within South Vietnam. 
These are the people we claim to be saving 
from the Vietcong, 

Those who live in villages, and who our 
propaganda depicts as being guaranteed free- 
dom of choice and opportunity by our ef- 
forts there, are having their villages sys- 
tematically destroyed. The people and 
their portable belongings are herded onto 
helicopters, their huts put to the torch by 
flamethrowers, the site plowed under by bull- 
dozers. 

At a press conference in Washington on 
February 2, a former embassy Official of 
South Vietnam, one of the many who have 
represented various South Vietnamese re- 
gimes here, said: 

“I believe the military operation in the 
Iron Triangle has created a devastation 
which is not only physical, but devastation 
on the psychological and social level. . In 
Vietnam, when you take a man out of his 
home, especially a peasant, you take him 
out of his past, his present, and very surely 
his future. A man in Vietnam is born a 
part of the land. Remember the strategic 
hamlet program which was less disastrous 
but brought down President Diem's regime. 
Suppose you are a Vietnamese peasant, see- 
ing all these huge bulldozers and planes 
devastating—would you see these people as 
benefactors?” 

Saigon’s former military attaché in Wash- 
ington, said of the same operation: 

“When you move 6,000 people out, they 
have no house, no medical care. They are 
not rich like you. They have a very small 
house. But they must spend their lives to 
build this house, and that house may be 
lived in by their grandparents and their par- 
ents. They are glad to have this house and 
normally they are not dependent on U.S. aid. 
They are dependent on the fish pond, the 
rice fleld, the trees. So they live with their 
land, for many thousands of years. But 
now when we move them, we ruin them. 
We burn everything. Now they become 
angry and more favorable with the Commu- 
nists. And more, excuse me to say, I am 
very friendly with you, they become more 
anti-American.” 

Now they live in huge tents, several fam- 
ilies to a tent, their few belongings piled 
on the floor of the communal shelter. 
Hoovervilles, or concentration camps, they 
are the American way of “pacification.” 
They are villages that harbored or were 
taken over by the Vietcong, so in the classic 
tradition of an “invading army, we destroy 
the village rather than rout out the enemy. 

Most recently, we learn from the press 
that upon the killing of an American soldier 
by enemy gunfire, a cave, holding at least 
100 people of mixed soldiery, women and 
children hostages, was sealed. 

Can anyone deny that when the German 
armies in Europe did such things we called 
them atrocities? 

It remains to be seen whether we shall 
escape the forecast of Mark Twain: 
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“There has never been a just one, never 
an honorable one—on the part of the insti- 
gator of the war. I can see a million years 
ahead, and this rule will never change in 
so many as half a dozen instances. The loud 
little handful—as usual—will shout for the 
war. The pulpit will—warily and cau- 
tiously—object—at first; the great, big, dull 
bulk of the nation will rub its sleepy eyes 
and try to make out why there should be a 
war, and will say, earnestly and indignantly, 
‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and there is 
no necessity for it’. Then the handful will 
shout louder. A few fair men on the other 
side will argue and reason against the war 
with speech and pen, and at first will have a 
hearing and be applauded; but it will not 
last long; those others will outshout them, 
and presently the antiwar audiences will 
thin out and lose popularity. Before long 
you will see this curious thing: the speakers 
stoned from the platform, and free speech 
strangled by hordes of furious men who in 
their secret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers—as earliler—but do not dare 
to say so. And now the whole nation— 
pulpit and all—will take up the war-cry and 
shout itself hoarse, and mob any honest man 
who ventures to open his mouth; and pres- 
ently such mouths will cease to open. Next 
the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the nation that is attacked, 
and every man will be glad of those con- 
science-soothing falsities, and will diligently 
study them, and refuse to examine any refu- 
tations of them; and thus he will by and by 
convince himself that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he en- 
joys after this process of grotesque self- 
deception.” 

Is it in keeping with our personal moral 
precepts to use the territory and lives of 
another people to advance what we think 
are the interests of the United States? This 
is a question separate even from the ques- 
tion of whether such a use is really in our 
interests at all. 

But I do not think history sustains us 
in the view that it is in our interests to use 
others in this fashion. We profess much in 
the role of leader of the free world. We 
claim to stand for the best and noblest of 
human relationships. When we violate those 
professions by resort to armed force in viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter, in vio- 
lation of the Geneva Agreement, and in de- 
flance of the program put forward by Secre- 
tary General Thant at the United Nations, 
we do not match our professions with our 
actions. 

The more we rely upon our overwhelming 
military power to achieve a security for 
American interests in Asia, the more we im- 
press Asians not with the desirability of sid- 
ing with us but with fear of our firepower. 
Creation of allies by fear has not been a 
goal of the United States, and I devoutly 
hope it will not become one. For the rising 
population and industrial power of China 
will give her an advantage in the arena of 
fear that will be increasingly difficult for the 
United States to match in Southeast Asia, if 
this is to be our choice of means in in- 
ternational competition. 

We of the United States cannot escape our 
history any more than any other great na- 
tion can. We cannot escape the moral judg- 
ment of the world and posterity, and at the 
moment, that moral judgment is not in our 
favor. 


FIRST LADY’S ADVENTURES IN 
LEARNING TRIP IS SIGNIFI- 
CANTLY WORTHWHILE AND 
HIGHLIGHTS 18 EDUCATION 
MEASURES PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
SIGNED INTO LAW; “PANCHO,” 
HEADSTART FILM, PREMIERED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
gracious and dedicated First Lady of the 
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United States, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
completes today in Tennessee her sig- 
nificant 3-day “adventure in learning” 
trip into Appalachia. It is my privilege 
to review some of the events which pre- 
ceded and occurred during her visit on 
Monday to West Virginia and on Tues- 
day to North Carolina. 

Actually, the “adventure in learning” 
program began at the White House last 
Monday morning at the premiering of a 
film in which the “star” is Frank “Pan- 
cho” Mansera, a 7-year-old Mexican- 
American boy from Guadalupe, Calif. 
Pancho, who has been designated Na- 
tional Headstart Child of the Year, ap- 
pears in the 24-minute color documen- 
tary film, “Pancho,” sponsored by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and pro- 
duced by Robert K. Sharpe Productions, 
Inc. 

The film traces Pancho from the sum- 
mer of 1965, when medical examinations 
in the Headstart program, in which he 
was enrolled, discovered the boy to be 
suffering from a severe glandular con- 
dition. Medical treatment was imme- 
diately undertaken, and a year later 
Pancho had grown an astonishing 514 
inches, and he had changed from a list- 
less, unresponsive child to a cheerful, 
active little boy. He is now enrolled in 
kindergarten. To Jim Vestal, a pho- 
tographer for the San Luis Obispo Tele- 
gram-Tribune, goes deserved credit for 
the dramatic picturization of the “Pan- 
cho Story” and of the lad’s physical im- 
provement and general progress. It is 
certainly a tribute to the Headstart pro- 
gram and to its validity and usefulness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
remarks of Mrs. Johnson at the White 
House, when she noted: 

Our journey starts in this room with 
one small boy,...one of thousands of 
children who, because of Headstart, are 
getting a fair start in school, instead of 
being daily dulled by problems too big for 
a child to master alone. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 
BEGINNING OF “ADVENTURE IN LEARNING” 
TRIP AND SHOWING OF “PANCHO” FILM, THE 
Warre House, Marcx 13, 1967 


Friends: Today is an important one for 
me: important because of the premiere we 
will soon be seeing. But it is important also 
because it marks the beginning of a journey 
I am taking to some of the schoolrooms of 
this country—a journey that will take me 
during the next three days to West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The map shows that this area—Appa- 
lachia—lies deep in the heart of the nation. 
It is no less deep in the heart and the 
thoughts of the President. 

The map shows that Appalachia is 1200 
miles long and 250 miles wide and some call 
1t poor, but it should be measured, not in its 
shortage of material goods, but in its wealth 
of promise for the nation. 

No one knows that promise better than the 
teachers of Appalachia for the great trans- 
formation of the region is taking place in 
their schoolrooms. Schools don’t close their 
doors at 3:30 any more. Late into the night 
they are beaconlights to the community— 
teaching and enriching the lives of the peo- 
ple of all ages. 

In visiting some of the classrooms of these 
three states, I will be glimpsing classrooms 
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in every state where we are attacking old 
problems in new ways. 

There is a great new fever for learning in 
this country, and a greater commitment by 
government to wipe out illiteracy than ever 
before. When you read the statistics in 
Washington, they are too hard to compre- 
hend. By visiting the classroom, I can bet- 
ter understand the impact of one overwhelm- 
ing statistic: one-third of our people are in 
school, 

Our journey starts in this room this morn- 
ing with one small boy. His name is Pancho 
and he is a movie star. He has come all the 
way from California to be here. 

Pancho Mansera is six years old. You will 
see in this film, as the President and I have 
seen, that Pancho is more than a movie 
star. He is one of thousands of children, 
who, because of Head Start, are getting a fair 
start in school, instead of being daily dulled 
by problems too big for a child to master 
alone. 

You in this room are literally the producers 
of this show. With thousands of other Head 
Start workers and volunteers, you have made 
the dramatic success story possible. 

No one more than you who work in the 
10,000 Head Start Centers throughout the 
country better understands the deeper mean- 
ing of this program for pre-school children. 
You have made the difference between what 
is and what might haye been. 

As you have discovered, Head Start is many 
things. It is a child looking for a chance to 
be somebody. It is his parents determined 
that he shall have that chance. It is a 
teacher and a teacher’s aide, trained and car- 
ing, guiding the child’s first steps on the road 
to knowledge; a doctor and a nurse, making 
sure his body is sturdy; a social worker show- 
ing the parents and child to sources of help. 

Head Start is a crusade of individuals and 
organizations with special skills, and very 
special dedication, and we pay tribute to 
them all for all they have done. They will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the results of 
their efforts as demonstrated by one dra- 
matic Head Start story. 

It shows that Head Start tackles the prob- 
lem at the most crucial age—when the dif- 
ference for good or ill can be made, when 
the most can be done, when the investment 
in time and money brings the most telling 
results. Ideally, we would hope that Head 
Start could be applied for longer and to 
more children. That is why the President 
has proposed that the programs be extended 
to three-year-olds and that there must be 
“follow-through” in the early grades of 
school. But because you can’t do every- 
thing, would you do nothing? I don’t think 
Pancho would agree. 

Pancho, thank you for coming to the White 
House to see a movie called “Pancho.” To 
have a movie named for you is quite an honor 
even for a movie star, you know. I have 
never heard of a movie called “Spencer,” or 
“Marlon,” or “Kirk.” But I think you espe- 
cially deserve the honor for, as a star, you 
cast a bright light of promise for us all. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
tour of Mrs. Johnson included visits to 
outstanding examples of schoolrooms in 
Appalachia where local programs, with 
Federal impetus, have bolstered the edu- 
cation of citizens from kindergarten 
through college. Appropriately, she was 
accompanied by Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare John W. Gard- 
ner, whose Department administers the 
aid-to-education programs. 

The trip concluded at Nashville with 
the First Lady’s participation with Pres- 
ident Johnson in a ceremony at The Her- 
mitage, home of Andrew Jackson, com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of his 
birth and marking the issuance of a new 
Andrew Jackson stamp. 
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The month of March also is the 100th 
anniversary of the creation of the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the energetic 
First Lady, who has been anxious to have 
a firsthand look at the “people who rep- 
resent the statistics” of educational 
growth, felt this week would be a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for the 
journey. 

Elizabeth Shelton’s descriptive articles 
from Charleston, W. Va., March 13, and 
from Cullowhee, N.C., March 14, assure 
us that the First Lady’s Adventure in 
Learning was successful, helpful, and in- 
formative both to Mrs. Johnson and her 
official party, but, also, to citizens in the 
communities visited. The diligent and 
capable Chief Executive and First Lady 
of my home State of West Virginia, Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Hulett C. Smith, them- 
selves Head Start enthusiasts and lead- 
ers, have told me that Mrs. Johnson’s 
visit with them and fellow West Virgin- 
ians was a truly worthwhile event. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the Elizabeth Shelton dis- 
patches to the Washington Post. 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1967] 


Mus. LYNDON B, JOHNSON TRAVELS IN TIME— 
SOUTHERN 
(By Elizabeth Shelton) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 13.—Mrs, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson began her Adventure in 
Learning today by taking a visual trip into 
space and then turned back the clock to the 
19th Century. 

Both adventures took place in the Sunrise 
Cultural Center in the turn-of-the century 
stone home of a former West Virginia Gov- 
ernor, Wiliam A. McCorkle. The mansion, 
operated by The Sunrise Foundation, houses 
a space age planetarium, a museum of 19th 
Century stores and an art gallery. Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
provides funds for the trips school children 
make to its facilities. 

In the darkened planetarium the First Lady 
watched with Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
students as the stars crossed the heavens and 
the youngsters identifed the constellations 
of Orion (the hunter) and Sirius (the dog.) 

Mrs. Johnson, visiting the museum with a 
trio of junior high school girls, saw a livery 
stable, a book shop, a general store, a drug 
store and a typical kitchen of the 1880s and 
1890s. 

She chuckled at the general store’s price 
list: butter at 20c a pound; eggs at 10c a 
doz; flour for $3.50 a barrel and 5 lbs. of 
sugar for 31c. 

“You better bring your mothers and grand- 
mothers down. It is a little distant in time 
for you all.” Mrs, Johnson told the teen- 


In the upstairs gallery, Mrs. Johnson in- 
spected paintings and items loaned by Kana- 
wha Valley residents. 

Mrs. Johnson rested briefly at the gover- 
nor’s mansion in Charleston and then went 
on to the Glenwood Elementary School for a 
supper with parents which is part of the 
school program called, “Pupil Improvement 
Through Family Enrichment.” 

Twice a week parents come in the evening, 
including children not yet old enough to be 
in school. 

Mrs. Johnson ate with the children and 
parents: chicken casserole, baked potato, 
green beans, tossed salad and pineapple up- 
side down cake and hot rolls. 

During dinner the entertainment featured 
a choir of the Job Corps, a Cha Cha number 
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by Ann Lucas and her father James Lucas 
who is a professional dance instructor, and 
a tumbling act and the Stonewall Jackson 
High School Madrigal Singers who sang 
“Little Bird,” and an impressive version of 
“Impossible Dream.” 

Mrs. Johnson said it was wonderful to 
meet all the boys and girls and mommies 
and daddies and teachers. 

She sat by Jimmy Hildreth, 8, second 
grade, and Laura Paine, 4. 

The little boy said, “You must be very 
rich.” 

Mrs. Johnson said, “I can say that we are 
well off. My husband has been working 
hard since he was 18 years old.” 

Laura only said “I ate my beans.” 

Then Mrs, Johnson dashed off to the air- 
port and enplaned to Asheville where she 
was met by a crowd of 2000 people. On 
hand to greet her was Gov. Dan Moore and 
his wife. 

Mrs. Johnson went along the fence shak- 
ing hands. 

Some of the girls, held in mother’s arms, 
handed her jonquils. 

A little old lady said “you look younger,” 
and Mrs. Johnson smiled. 

The Moores brought her to the home of 
Thomas Wolfe, which his mother ran as a 
boarding house, called “Old Kentucky Home.” 

Mrs. Johnson roamed from room to room 
with Thomas’s brother Fred who was ex- 
plaining everything. 

She looked at family portraits and said 
she knew who all the family were from 
reading his books. As she came out of the 
dining room, Mrs. Johnson quoted “The 
wind is rising and the river flows,” saying 
“That lyrical beauty!“ 

Before enplaning for Charleston, W. Va., 
Mrs. Johnson was hostess at a film premiere 
in the East Room honoring six-year-old 
Pancho Mansera, National Head Start Child, 
from Guadalupe, Calif. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity docu- 
mentary shows Pancho’s progress through 
Head Start from an obese, listless toddler, to 
an alert little boy eager to learn. “This is 
where I came in thirty years ago in Texas,” 
President Johnson told OEO Director R, Sar- 
geant Shiver as he entered the East Room. 

The Chief Executive explained to the au- 
dience of Head Start workers that “I had my 
Pancho in my arms. I took him home to 
Johnson City to spend the summer.” 

The “Pancho” of his own days of teaching 
school for Mexican-Americans was “Juan 
Gonzalez,” he said, and added that “now he 
is a successful businessman.” 

The President said Pancho Mansera's story 
shows that “things can be done if we just will 
do them and understand our brothers.” He 
told Pancho, “You were a wonderful movie 
star.” 

Mrs. Johnson told the little boy that his 
performance in the movie put him ahead of 
“Spencer and Marlon and Kirk” because to 
have “a movie named for you is quite an 
honor.” 

Pancho gave the President an Easter card 
he had made of colored construction paper 
before coming to the White House with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Simon Mansera, to be 
overnight guests. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1967] 


THE APPALACHIA OF Her Ere: 1,500 Mrs 
TURN THE STATISTICS INTO PEOPLE 


(By Elizabeth Shelton) 


CULLOWHEE, N.C., March 14.—Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, on the second day of a whirlwind 
1500-mile tour of Appalachia, did what she 
had set out to do: meet “the flesh and blood 
statistics behind the 18 education bills my 
husband has signed into law.” 

Accompanied by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, John Gardner, and 
Mrs. Dan Moore, wife of the North Carolina 
governor, Mrs. Johnson today trudged on 
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foot to the home of a woodcutter, dedicated 
a new library, observed National Teachers 
Corps programs and met several hundred 
junior high and high school students of Can- 
ada Township, N.C. 

At Western Carolina College this afternoon, 
Mrs, Johnson dedicated a new library wing, 
one of several new buildings rising on the 
mountain-ringed campus. 

The First Lady told the 3600 students who 
packed the gymnasium for the ceremony that 
their new library is part of an exciting new 
story in America today. A library is no 
longer “cold storage,” but a way of getting 
young people “hooked on books,” she said. 

New programs such as the Teacher Corps, 
federal funds for the new Hunter Library 
here and a new student loan program are all 
“in the old and honored American tradition,” 
Mrs. Johnson told the college students. 

A mountaineer’s wife who has managed to 
keep six of her seven children in school was 
hostess in her three-room house in a hollow 
this morning to the wife of the President. 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson went a quarter of a 
mile up a mountain trail to accept the invi- 
tation of Mrs. Eldon Mathis to visit because 
“it would be pleasant for the children to meet 
you in person.” 

Mrs, Johnson and her party were met at 
the gate by Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Mathis, their 
seven children and Mrs. Mathis’s mother, 
Minnie Alexander, age “over 80.” Inside, in 
the Mathis living room, all who could, sat, 
and the rest stood as Mrs. Johnson chatted 
with Mrs. Mathis about the education of the 
children and the rattlesnakes around the 
family’s beanpoles. 

Both Mr. and Mrs, Mathis are in their 40's, 
but have a much older, work-worn look, 

A veteran of World War II, who drove a 
halftrack in General George Patton’s army 
in Europe, he makes $50.00 a week at his 
woodcutting trade. 

Upon leaving, Mrs. Johnson gave the fam- 
ily a package of honey and preserves from the 
LBJ ranch and was told to “come back and 
see us again. You know you're welcome.” 

At Canada Township School, Mrs. Johnson 
had a chance to see the impact on the 50 
square-mile scattered community of the 
Teachers Corps and of modern visual aids fi- 
nanced under federal and county funds. 

After presenting Golden Apple pins to the 
instructing principal, Gertie Moss, who had 
accompanied her to the Mathis home, Mrs. 
Johnson gave lapel pins to the Teachers 
Corps interns and yellow pens with yellow 
roses and the inscription “Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson” to the entire school body of 105 
first through eighth graders. 

The Teacher Corpsmen, whose fate hangs 
in the balance of the $12 million supple- 
mental request the President sent to Con- 
gress Monday, are John Reid, Willis Wellman 
and Frantz Whitmire, all West Carolinians. 


REVIEW OF SENATOR FULBRIGHT’S 
BOOK 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
February 11 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature carried a review of Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s recent book “The Arrogance 
of Power.” 

As other Senators know, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has made a pene- 
trating analysis in this book of various 
facets of American foreign policy. This 
review is a further reminder of the debt 
which we owe to the articulate voice and 
the literate pen of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. For his pres- 
ence in the Senate, present and future 
ene of Americans will be thank- 

The review expresses the essence of 
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Senator FULBRIGHT’s thought. I feel that 
it should be called to the attention of 
the Congress and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ADVICE AND DISSENT 

(Nor. — The Arrogance of Power,” by J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (Random House. 264 pp. 
Hardbound, $4.95. Paperback, $1.95), points 
out the widespread doubt that America has 
the moral and intellectual qualities necessary 
to employ her military and economic poten- 
tials wisely. Frank Altschul is chairman of 
the Committee on International Policy of 
the National Planning Association.) 

(By Frank Altschul) 

It is, if anything, an understatement to 
say there is an uneasy feeling throughout 
the land that many of the recent decisions 
taken by our government in the field of for- 
eign policy have been ill-advised. This feel- 
ing often finds expression in open dissent, 
for which Senator J. William Fulbright in 
The Arrogance of Power eloquently supplies 
the rationale. In doing so he effectively dis- 

at the same time of the flippant charge 
of Nervous Nellyism. 

In the course of a sober analysis of many 
aspects of our foreign policy, Mr. Fulbright 
focuses attention on our principal source of 
preoccupation—Vietnam. In his words, “the 
official war aims of the United States gov- 
ernment, as I understand them, are to de- 
feat what is regarded as North Vietnamese 
aggression, to demonstrate the futility of 
what the Communists call ‘wars of national 
liberation,’ and to create conditions under 
which the South Vietnamese people will be 
able freely to determine their own future.” 
He does not doubt the “sincerity of the Pres- 
ident” and his associates “in propounding 
these aims.” What he does doubt, and 
doubts very much, “is the ability of the 
United States to achieve these aims by the 
means being used.” Furthermore, he ques- 
tions “the ability of the United States or 
any other Western nation to go into a small, 
alien, undeveloped Asian nation and create 
stability where there is chaos, the will to 
fight where there is defeatism, democracy 
where there is no tradition of it, and honest 
government where corruption is almost a way 
of life. 

Senator Fulbright shares with many of his 
fellow citizens certain fundamental misgiv- 

Have the aims of our intervention, 
whether in the Dominican Republic, for ex- 
ample, or in Vietnam, been fairly presented 
to the American people? In regard to the 
Dominican Republic, he feels that “there is 
no doubt that the fear of Communism rather 
than danger to American lives” was the basic 
reason for intervention. About Vietnam he 
says, “when all the official rhetoric about 
aggression and the defense of freedom and 
the sanctity of our word has been cited and 
recited, we are still left with two essential 
reasons for our inyolvement in Vietnam: 
the view of Communism as an evil philosophy 
and the view of ourselves as God's avenging 
angels, whose sacred duty it is to combat 
evil philosophies.” 

It is the wisdom no less than the legality 
of pursuing this course as a sacred duty that 
Senator Fulbright challenges. He feels that 
in the formulation of policy we have not 
given sufficient weight to the changing 
aspects of Communism or the rising tide of 
nationalism. It was the aggressive character 
of Soviet imperialism, using Communism as 
a weapon, rather than the Communist ide- 
ology itself that threatened us in the after- 
math of the Second World War. In Senator 
Fulbright’s words, “a strong Communist 
state which poses a barrier to expansion by 
an aggressive Communist power may be more 
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desirable from the viewpoint of American 
interests than a weak non-Communist state 
whose very weakness forms a vacuum which 
invites conquest or subversion.” Implicit is 
the suggestion that a united Vietnam 
vigorously nationalist and historically 
strongly anti-Chinese in character might in 
the long run prove to be in accord with the 
true interests of the United States, even 
though tainted with a Communist ideology. 

This is a conception clearly at variance 
with our alleged objectives. But are we not 
following a will-o’-the-wisp in our apparent 
determination to transform South Vietnam, 
which under the Geneva Accords was re- 
garded merely as a temporary zone, into an 
independent nation when no such independ- 
ent nation has previously existed? That such 
an attempt is an adventure in futility seems 
to be the Senator’s view. And the cost of 
the effort is not limited to the tragic loss 
of American lives and the diversion of Amer- 
ican resources that could be better employed 
elsewhere. There are collateral costs of great 
magnitude, described by Senator Fulbright as 
“Fallout.” Because we have embarked upon 
a course of action which we would have crit- 
icized violently if pursued by others, we are 
today the subject of deep-seated criticism 
ourselves. Here we are paying a price of 
immeasurable proportions. Not only has the 
prospect of any détente with the Soviet Union 
been dimmed, but, no less important, our po- 
sition of leadership in the free world and 
Asia as well is being seriously undermined. 
While no one questions our military and eco- 
nomic power, there is widespread doubt that 
we have the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties necessary to employ this power judi- 
ciously. We seem to have strayed a long way 
from “a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind.” 

Under the heading “An Alternative for 
Vietnam” Senator Fulbright sets forth a pro- 
gram of eight points which, if followed, might 
lead us step by step out of the predicament 
in which we now find ourselves. No one, in- 
cluding Senator Fulbright, would presume 
to predict the outcome. Yet few would quar- 
rel with the end he seeks—to bring peace and 
tranquillity to Vietnam, to substitute con- 
structive endeavor for the devastation of 
continuing warfare, and finally to neutralize 
as much of Southeast Asia as is willing to 
accept the guarantee of neutralization. 

This is a profound and stimulating book 
which the Administration could study to 
great advantage. In a chapter entitled “The 
Senate and the Senator” there is a revealing 
statement that should be noted: “There are 
still other areas in which I am proscribed 
from leadership or initiative by the strong 
preferences of my constituency.” Possibly 
this will satisfy the many admirers of Senator 
Fulbright who have been critical of his at- 
titude in regard to civil rights legislation. 
For had he followed in this domain the dic- 
tates of conscience rather than those of po- 
litical expediency, the nation would in all 
likelihood have been deprived of his unique 
and enlightened contribution over the years 
to the discussion and formulation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE SEAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward W. Allen, chairman of the Law of 
the Sea Committee of the American Bar 
Association and recognized as a dean in 
the field of fisheries law, recently con- 
tributed an article to the February issue 
of the Fishermen’s News which points 
clearly to the need for interest on the 
part of our fishing industry in those legal 
aspects of the seas. 

As a member of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, and 
because of his prior service on numerous 
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other commissions dealing with fisheries, 
My. Allen is alerting the industry to its 
need for interest in those legal principles 
which undoubtedly will be coming with 
the advent of increased study and use 
of the oceans. 

Mr. Allen also cites the important 
recognition of the distinction between 
the territorial sea and fishery zones. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Allen’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fishermen’s News, February 1967] 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND FisH 


It is natural that fishermen and cannery 
operators should be thinking mostly about 
their own particular workings and consider 
international law even as it relates to fish- 
eries, as some vague, faraway thing for 
diplomats and politicians to play with. In 
fact, however, it is something very real and 
exceedingly important to them. 

As the salmon canners were reminded at 
their recent annual meeting, if it were not 
for the fishery treaty between Japan, Canada 
and this Country, the Japanese might move 
right in close to our shores to catch our sal- 
mon just as the Russians moved into the 
hake fishery off Grays Harbor and practically 
ruined the costly hake plant that had just 
been constructed. 

Cordell Hull’s famous message to Japan 
in the 1930's which induced Japan to with- 
draw her salmon fish boats from Bristol Bay, 
also the Truman Proclamation asserting 
rights to our offshore fisheries, were the re- 
sult of private lawyers working with the De- 
partment of State on the international law 
problems involved. 

Almost everyone has heard the words ter- 
ritorial sea”, that strip of ocean along a na- 
tion’s coast that it actually owns and which 
the United States has for many years claimed 
could only be three miles wide and that this 
applied to fisheries as well as to navigation. 

At the famous 1958 Geneva Conference on 
the Law of the Sea the main effort of our 
Government was toward securing interna- 
tional agreement to hold the width of ter- 
ritorial seas down to three miles. The fish- 
ery representation from the Pacific Northwest 
did not oppose this as to navigation but 
wished separate consideration given to the 
protection of coastal fisheries as a wholly 
different matter. It was largely because op- 
ponents of coastal fishery protection suc- 
ceeded in confusing these two ideas that 
both lost out. 

Thereafter international lawyers continued 
to battle and finally in 1964 got their national 
lawyers’ organization to adopt a resolution 
pointing out how unreasonable it was that. 
just because the two ideas had been tied 
together for several centuries, they had to 
continue that way when in fact there was 
no necessary connection at all. 

So when the 12-Mile Fishery Bill came up 
last Fall, then, for the first time in history, 
both the Navy and the Department of State 
recognized the distinction pointed out in the 
resolution. Inasmuch as the bill left the 
width of the territorial sea at three miles the 
Departments withdrew their objection to 
widening the control over coastal fisheries 
from three miles to twelve miles. This was 
real progress but should not stop there. 

There now is great interest throughout the 
country in oceanography. The very word, 
old as it is, seems to have a public appeal. 
However, there is much new in knowledge 
about the subject. It not only continues 
to involve the age-old subjects of fisheries 
and navigation, but is also concerned with 
oil, hard minerals, in fact all natural 
resources of the oceans, their bottoms as well 
as their waters. 
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These new features are arousing particular 
interest. This can be good but could be 
harmful if it should result in neglect of the 
old features, particularly of fisheries. Not 
only are new mechanical devices being de- 
vised, but new legal principles, at least new 
applications of principles are being devel- 
oped. New treaties are being negotiated. 
These and old ones must be interpreted. 
Many of these will directly affect fisheries. 

There is grave danger that unless our 
Pacific Northwest fishermen and operators 
realize that these new international legal 
developments need careful attention the fish- 
ery interests of this area can suffer severely. 
It is no longer safe to ignore the legal aspects 
of the world’s fishery problems any more 
than those of economics.—Epwarp W. ALLEN. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, edu- 
cational television has struggled for 
many years to get off the ground. Prob- 
lems with apathy, shoestring budgets, 
and inadequate facilities have never 
really allowed ETV to reach the hope we 
have long held for it. Thus, it is heart- 
ening, indeed, to find at long last a new 
attitude developing toward public tele- 
vision—an attitude stimulated by Presi- 
dent Johnson following recent proposals 
from the Ford and Carnegie Founda- 
tions. 

The subject is discussed in a concise 
forthright manner in two recent edito- 
rials. One was published in the New 
York Times of Saturday, March 4, 1967; 
the other in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of Wednesday, March 1, 1967. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 1, 1967] 
THE PRESDENT SUPPORTS TV 


President Johnson’s recommendation that 
Congress create a corporation for support of 
non-commercial television and radio supplies 
welcome backing for recent proposals from 
the Ford and Carnegie foundations. While 
stopping short of approving the proposal of 
his former assistant, McGeorge Bundy, now 
president of the Ford Foundation, for use of 
a domestic communications satellites system 
to provide and subsidize a network of educa- 
tional television, the President urges a study 
of its possibilities as one of the first tasks 
for the corporation he suggests. 

Of further help will be the experiments 
by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, which he said are 
about to begin, in using communications 
satellites for an educational television net- 
work, Further progress will be achieved if 
Congress accedes to the President’s recom- 
mendation for congressional hearings on re- 
lated issues of public policy. 

Whether the full scope of the Carnegie 
commission’s proposal—which is broader 
than Mr. Bundy's—can be realized will de- 
pend on support of the proposed tax on tele- 
vision sets or some other means of raising 
comparable revenue, At this beginning stage 
the President’s broad support of the corpo- 
ration idea is a constructive impetus. We 
hope Congress is equally aware that our 
country has “only begun to grasp the great 
promise” of television, and equally concerned 
for that promise’s fulfillment. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 4, 1967] 
TELEVISION FOR THE PEOPLE 


President Johnson has responded swiftly 
and constructively to the proposals of the 
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Carnegie Commission and the Ford Founda- 
tion for Federal action to spur the growth 
of educational television. 

In his message to Congress the President 
wisely steers clear of any attempt to preor- 
dain the shape of a noncommercial television 
system, the relative degree of responsibility 
to be allocated to network or individual sta- 
tions or the sources of financial support. 

Instead, he proposes the establishment of 
a Corporation for Public Television, with fif- 
teen board members to be appointed by the 
President but to operate free of Government 
control. By emphasizing that diversity is 
the key to effectiveness for the new medium, 
Mr. Johnson makes it plain that he puts at 
least as much stress on the development of 
strong community stations as he does on a 
central apparatus to rival the established 
networks. 

The $10-million grant the Ford Founda- 
tion has made available to finance “imagina- 
tive experiments” next fall in noncommer- 
cial network programs will provide a demon- 
stration of the potentialities on the network 
side. The hope must be that some compar- 
able source of private financing will be found 
soon for comparable experiments in origi- 
nality and service by community TV stations. 

Out of such demonstrations can come val- 
uable guides to the Johnson-proposed com- 
mission on the kind of interrelations that 
will best serve the end of “excellence within 
diversity” set forth so persuasively in the 
Carnegie report. The caliber of the commis- 
sion’s own members and, equally important, 
of its choice for executive director will de- 
termine how useful a contribution it makes 
to shaping intelligent public policy in a field 
of limitless possbilities for cultural enrich- 
ment and public enjoyment. 


MIAMI, FLA., HERALD ENDORSES IN- 
TERSTATE LAND SALES FULL DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Miami, Fla., Herald has, 
over the years, taken a leading role in 
exposing unscrupulous real estate pro- 
moters who sell undeveloped land across 
State lines. Only last year Fred Fogarty, 
the Herald’s real estate editor, testified 
at hearings before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on the need for 
additional consumer protection legisla- 
tion in this area—both on the State and 
Federal levels. 

I believe, therefore, that the Herald’s 
editorial of March 1, 1967, entitled “It’s 
Time United States Moved in on Pi- 
racy in Land Sales,” will be of great in- 
terest to all Members of this body. 

In its editorial which endorses the In- 
terstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act, 
the Herald declares that— 

Even in states that have passed laws to 
protect the public, such as Florida, the job 
is not getting done. As we have pointed out 
so often in this business of states’ rights, 
what the states refuse to do, the federal gov- 
ernment will do, 


The Herald ends its editorial by stat- 


What Sen. Williams hopes to enact is a law 
patterned after the Securities Acts of 1933 
and 1934 that brought a level of honesty to 
the stock market. Those laws offer the pub- 
lic protection through full and accurate in- 
formation on which to make investment 
decisions, 

The Wall Street bucketshops have been out- 
lawed, It is time to do the same with the 
land pirates. 


I believe the Senate should have the 
benefit of the full text of this informative 
commentary; therefore, I ask unanimous 
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consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Mar. 1, 1967] 
Ir’s TIME UNITED STATES MOVED IN ON PIRACY 
IN LAND SALES 

There are 28 states without legislation to 
deal with the land pirates who separate 
people from their money in exchange for a 
piece of unusable real estate in the middle 
of a swamp, a desert, a flood control area, the 
side of a mountain or a remote arid plateau. 

Yet even in states that have passed laws to 
protect the public, such as Florida, the job 
is not getting done. As we have pointed out 
so often in this business of states’ rights, 
what the states refuse to do, the federal gov- 
ernment will do. 

That is the reason for the hearings that 
opened yesterday on the proposed Interstate 
Land Sales Full Disclosure Act. Spearheaded 
once again by Sen. Harrison Williams Jr. of 
New Jersey, this is an effort to establish 
effective authority over mail order land sales 
to protect both the buyer and the legitimate 
seller against loss and injury. 

Evidence of widespread misrepresentation 
has been obtained by the Senate’s subcom- 
mittee on frauds affecting the elderly. It is 
the person looking for an idyllic retirement 
home who so often falls victim to the 
swamp peddler. 

And Florida, despite its Installment Land 
Sales Board, has more than its share of the 
sleazy types who promise a paradise in the 
sunshine and deliver an inaccessible or un- 
usuable tract of swampy wilderness. 

Certainly it is true that the Florida law 
demands that a property report be delivered 
to the purchaser. It is also true that many 
people put up a down payment despite avail- 
ability of a report disclosing that the land 
is subject to flooding 80 per cent of the year, 
that drainage is not feasible, that mortgaging 
would be difficult. 

But what happens to the concept of prop- 
erty report disclosure when a bucketshop 
operation is set up and the customer is 
romanced by long-distance telephone with 
phony stories of oil discoveries and expected 
price increases? These are the sharp prac- 
tices that Florida’s law now countenances, 

What Sen. Williams hopes to enact is a law 
patterned after the Securities Acts of 1933 
and 1934 that brought a level of honesty to 
the stock market. Those laws offer the pub- 
lic protection through full and accurate in- 
formation on which to make investment 
decisions. 

The Wall Street bucketshops have been 
outlawed. It is time to do the same with 
the land pirates. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 


BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). Is there further 


morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
business, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
Consular Convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Mos- 
cow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D., 88th Cong., 
second sess.) . 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to ex- 
ecutive reservation No. 2, offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpt! and other Senators. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out of this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youns]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I rise to express opposition to the pend- 
ing reservation and to any reservation 
that would indefinitely postpone or kill 
the Consular Treaty, which should be 
ratified by the Senate. I plead for rati- 
fication as I did some years back for the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty achieved 
by our late, great President John F. 
Kennedy, with the help of our present 
Ambassador at Large, Averill Harriman. 

In his plea for ratification of the lim- 
ited test ban treaty, President John F. 
Kennedy said: 

According to the ancient Chinese proverb, 
“A journey of a thousand miles must begin 
with a single step.” My fellow Americans, 
let us take that first step. Let us, if we can, 
get back from the shadows of war and seek 
out the way of peace. And if that journey 
is one thousand miles or even more, let his- 
tory record that we in this land at this time 
took the first step. 


Mr. President, we all recall that prior 
to ratification of this Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty there were many who 
gave out dire warnings that it would 
mean capitulation to the Russians, that 
it would be a threat to American security, 
that they would immediately violate it, 
and so forth. Now, we have heard simi- 
lar arguments from those opposing rati- 
fication of the Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union—from those maintaining 
that this treaty is not in the best inter- 
ests of the United States. Very defi- 
nitely this treaty is in the best interest of 
our country. In addition, we have all 
been subjected to a forceful blitz of 
propaganda attacking this proposed 
Consular Treaty, instigated by extremist 
rightwing groups such as the Liberty 
Lobby, the John Birch Society, and 
others of that ilk. 

Mr. President, I doubt that there is 
one among us who would maintain that 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty has 
in any way endangered the security of 
the United States in the 3% years it has 
been in effect. In fact, having reduced 
the dangers of radioactive fallout, it has 
been highly beneficial and reassuring to 
the people of the United States, as well 
as to people the world over. Similarly, 
we would all find 2 or 3 years from now— 
even 6 months from now—that the Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union will 
also be of benefit to citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, some in this Chamber, 
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realizing that they will be unable to pre- 
vent ratification of the treaty, have re- 
sorted to other means which would lit- 
erally cancel the effectiveness of the 
treaty and in fact postpone its operation 
indefinitely. Such is the second reserva- 
tion proposed by the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Mundt]. His reser- 
vation, which would literally postpone 
the treaty’s becoming operative until the 
end of our involvement in the war in 
Vietnam, would mean, in effect, the de- 
struction of the treaty. His argument, 
that it is more important to protect the 
500,000 boys in Vietnam than to protect 
a few American citizens traveling in the 
Soviet Union, is a complete non sequitur. 
This treaty, whether it is ratified as sub- 
mitted to the Senate or with such a res- 
ervation, would not in any way affect the 
conduct of the war in Vietnam. Very 
definitely, I feel that the Senator from 
South Dakota and those others who are 
using this kind of argument are appeal- 
ing to irrational claims of the type which 
always flourish in time of war. 

In the course of this debate some of 
those expressing vigorous opposition to 
our ratification of the Consular Conven- 
tion have even asserted that the Russians 
have violated every treaty they have 
made with this country. Very definitely 
this is not true. Admittedly, while the 
cruel tyrant Stalin was dictator of the 
Soviet Union, he was constantly threat- 
ening aggression and violating agree- 
ments he made. The Soviet Union dur- 
ing his regime blockaded Berlin, posed a 
threat to Western Europe, and its leaders 
made belligerent statements and rattled 
their nuclear weapons. The two great 
Communist powers, China and the So- 
viet Union, seemed alined against the 
free world. That was many years ago. 
Stalin is no longer the dictator of the 
Soviet Union; yet, too many people think 
our foreign policy should be based today 
on what occurred 20 years ago follow- 
ing World War II, 

Times have changed. The Soviet Un- 
ion, now a “have” nation instead of a 
“have not” nation, is definitely veering 
toward capitalism. Russian leaders of 
the Kremlin appear to genuinely seek 
friendship with nations of the free world 
and they speak of coexistence instead of 
coannihilation. Along its 6,500-mile com- 
mon border with Red China, the Soviet 
Union has been massing additional di- 
visions of its troops. Bitterly hostile 
statements during recent months have 
come out of Peking denouncing the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin, and the antagonism 
between the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China seems to be increasing and 
has been accompanied by violence and 
turbulence in some areas close to the 
common border. Also Premier Kosygin 
has repeatedly and violently denounced 
Communist leaders of mainland China. 

Mr, President, in October 1964, I did 
not often find myself in agreement with 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
Mr. Goldwater. However, I recall at that 
time he made what I consider to be a 
very wise statement when he stated that 
within 10 years, if the United States 
should be at war with Red China, the 
Soviet Union would be fighting as an 
ally on the side of the United States 
against Red China. 

Obviously it would be a grave mistake 
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were we to reject ratification of this 
Consular Treaty. Very definitely the ne- 
gotiations for this treaty, which extended 
over a period of several years and were 
carefully and intelligently conducted by 
our officials, who proposed this treaty to 
Soviet leaders, should result in ratifica- 
tion. The Soviet Union is obligated un- 
der this treaty to commitments highly 
advantageous to the many thousands of 
American tourists who will be traveling 
each year in the Soviet Union. In that 
regard, only a few hundred Soviet citi- 
zens visit the United States annually. 
The total this year of American tourists 
visiting Russia may exceed 18,000. The 
total of nationals of the Soviet Union 
visiting our country this year will cer- 
tainly be fewer than 2,000. This treaty 
is much more in our national interest 
than in the interest of the Soviet Union. 

Patrick Henry, on a historic occasion, 
as recorded in our colonial history of 
which we are so proud, said: 

There is but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided. That is the lamp of experience. 


I know of no way to judge the future except 
by the past. 


Concerning the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, the facts are the Soviet 
Union has meticulously complied with its 
obligations. Since ratification of that 
treaty, there has never been a whisper 
of any alleged violation on the part of 
the Soviet Union. Surely there is every 
reason to believe that the provisions of 
7 rd i! will be respected and complied 


rr 18 interesting to note that at the 
recent parliamentary election in the So- 
viet Union, Vyacheslav Molotov, who was 
the internationally known spokesman 
for Stalin throughout his years of power, 
when he walked publicly in Moscow to 
the polling place where he and Nikita 
Khrushchev both voted, received no 
cheers, no greeting whatsoever from the 
assembled Russians but was looked on 
somewhat disdainfully by the citizens 
gathered to vote or to look at celebrities 
who were expected to vote. In the few 
years following the close of World War 
II, Molotoy was the right-hand man and 
enforcer of the tyrannical Premier Josef 
Stalin. 

The low regard that leaders of the free 
world held toward him at the time and 
in retrospect seems matched by the pres- 
ent low regard and in fact contempt of 
Russian citizens. At the same time 
Nikita Khrushchev, who became Premier 
of the Soviet Union a considerable num- 
ber of years following the death of Stalin, 
was cheered and greeted enthusiastically 
and affectionately by thousands of Rus- 
sian men and women. Former Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev appeared surprised 
and happy over the enthusiastic and 
most cordial greeting. According to 
newspaper reports he doffed his hat and 
said, “Let there be peace.” 

We take an important step toward 
world peace in ratification of this Con- 
sular treaty. 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war— 


Wrote John Milton many years ago. 
It is even more true now than then. The 
great German poet, Frederic von Schil- 
ler, wrote: 

Peace is rarely denied to the peaceful. 
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Our late great President John F. Ken- 
nedy said: 

While maintaining our readiness for war, 
let us exhaust every avenue for peace. Let 
us always make clear our willingness to talk 
if talk will help and our readiness to fight if 
fight we must. 


Mr. President, the benefits of this Con- 
sular Treaty are great. For us to ratify 
this treaty would be a small step forward 
on the “journey of 1,000 miles.” To 
change or amend it with crippling res- 
ervations would indefinitely postpone it 
and in fact would prove to be a rejection 
of the treaty. Were we to do this it would 
be taking a step backward instead of for- 
ward on that 1,000-mile journey toward 
permanent peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom will the time be charged? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 10 
minutes. Now that the Chamber is 
crowded, I think it is appropriate to 
make my remarks in opposition to the 
pending reservation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the reservation pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota stipulates that instru- 
ments of ratification shall not be ex- 
changed until the President determines 
and reports to Congress that it is no 
longer necessary to assign American 
forces to combat duties in South Viet- 
nam, or that removing American forces 
from South Vietnam is not being pre- 
vented or delayed because of military 
assistance being furnished by the Soviet 
Union to North Vietnam. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
really believe that the Soviets are so anx- 
ious to have the Consular Convention 
enter into force that they would be will- 
ing to reduce their support to North Viet- 
nam? As I have pointed out before, we 
wanted the Consular Convention in the 
first place and we still want it—and 
want it now—because it provides for 
the increased protection of American 
citizens traveling in the Soviet Union. 
It is unrealistic, at best, to expect the So- 
viets to make a concession to us in order 
to obtain ratification of a treaty that we 
are more anxious to have than they 
are, and that appears to be more to our 
advantage than to theirs. 

The obvious effect of this reservation 
would be to strain our relations with 
the Soviet Union still further. It is quite 
true that the Soviets are supplying mil- 
itary assistance to North Vietnam. 
North Vietnam is a socialist country, 
and thus an ideological ally of the Soviet 
Union. But it is also obvious that we 
are providing not only military assist- 
ance but also half a million men to our 
ally, South Vietnam; and our military 
assistance to South Vietnam predates 
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Soviet assistance to North Vietnam, and 
is much greater. 

The reservation is not designed to 
bring the war in Vietnam to an end. I 
only wish that it could. If it would, I 
would be the first to vote for it. But to 
pretend that there is the slightest chance 
that any action we take on the Consular 
Convention would have this result is, I 
think, either a delusion or a deception. 
Nor is the reservation intended to show 
the Soviets our concern over the situa- 
tion in Vietnam—a concern that they 
know and understand very well. The 
purpose of this reservation is, purely and 
simply, to kill the treaty. 

There are some in the Senate who 
want to kill the Consular Convention be- 
cause they are opposed to ratifying this 
agreement with the Soviets—or any 
agreement with the Soviets—on the 
ground that such action will be regarded 
as a mark of confusion by our allies and 
as a confession of weakness by our en- 
emies. I repeat at this point a para- 
graph from the statement made on the 
floor by the Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT], on March 
7. He said: 

It is difficult for me to understand and 
accept the fact that there are some in the 
Senate who, given an opportunity to im- 
prove relations in some small way with the 
Soviet Union and of reducing the tensions 
that exist in our relations with that country, 
prefer that we not do so but that instead we 
keep relations frozen and tensions highly 
charged. I would certainly understand this 
attitude if it were motivated by an opposi- 
tion to appeasement—that is, if this con- 
vention, or any of the East-West measures 
that I have mentioned represented a sacri- 
fice to the Soviets designed to mollify them. 
But I cannot understand why any Senator 
would hesitate to seize an opportunity to 
voice his approval for an agreement with the 
Soviet Union which offers us certain benefits 
in protecting American citizens traveling in 
the Soviet Union which we sought in the 
first place, I do not see how ratifying such 
an agreement could be construed as a mark 
of confusion or a confession of weakness. 
On the contrary, if I were the leader of 
North Vietnam I would be concerned at any 
sign of a rapprochement between an ally on 
whom I depended heavily and my opponent, 
especially if my ally and my opponent were 
the two most powerful countries in the 
world. And if I were an ally of the United 
States it would worry me to see the United 
States spurn an opportunity to reduce the 
tensions which might, if they are not re- 
duced, lead to a conflict in which I might 
become involved simply because I was an 
ally of one of the protagonists. 


The United States and the Soviet 
Union are the two most powerful coun- 
tries in the world. We must be able to 
regulate our normal affairs, as we have 
in the past 6 months by signing a Civil 
Air Transport Agreement and an agree- 
ment on fishing problems in the north- 
east part of the Pacific Ocean—both 
executive agreements, I should add. 
Surely our objective in our relations with 
the Soviet Union—or with any other 
state—should be to reduce the areas of 
disagreement and enlarge the areas of 
agreement—not to permit our disagree- 
ments to widen and to embrace every 
aspect of our relations with the other 
most powerful nation in the world today. 

Mr. President, I understand that refer- 
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ences were made yesterday, in re- 
sponse to the argument raised about 
affording protection to 18,000 Ameri- 
cans in the Soviet Union, in relation to 
the importance of protecting the 500,000 
men in Vietnam, or adjacent to it, anda 
correlation was made between the 18,000 
and the 500,000, and the effects that the 
convention might have on them. 

What was not brought out yesterday 
was the point that the inclusion of a 
reservation tying the treaty to ending 
the hostilities in Vietnam, or even de- 
feating the treaty, would not accelerate 
by 1 day the conclusion of the war in 
Vietnam. 

I can only say that refusal to ratify 
this treaty or even to postpone its pro- 
visions and protections until the war in 
Vietnam is concluded would be simply a 
rejection of protection which, under the 
agreement now before the Senate, could 
be afforded to the projected 18,000 or 
more Americans who would be traveling 
in the Soviet Union this year, without 
improving the lot of one single person of 
the 500,000 now located in and around 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, in response to my re- 
quest, I have also received another letter 
from the Secretary of State, relative to 
the pending reservation No. 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The letter is dated March 14, and is 
addressed to me. It reads as follows: 

In response to your inquiry, I am pleased 
to give the viewpoint of the Department of 
State regarding a proposed reservation to the 
US-USSR Consular Convention now before 
the Senate. 

This reservation would provide that the 
Consular Convention would not enter in 
force until the President advises Congress 
that there is “no longer a need for U.S. 
Forces in Viet-Nam” or that any war mate- 
rial and arms the Soviet Union is furnishing 
to North Viet-Nam are “not delaying or 
preventing a return of U.S. troops” from 
Viet-Nam. 

This reservation would preclude or sub- 
stantially delay the entry into force of the 
Consular Convention. We need the Conven- 
tion now, and without delay, to secure some 
elementary rights of consular access and 
notification for American citizens present in 
the USSR. 

Soviet nationals already enjoy the protec- 
tions of the U.S. Constitution and of our 
legal system in a free society, should they 
be accused of a crime. But under present 
Soviet law, arrested persons can be held in- 
communicado for nine months or more dur- 
ing investigation of a criminal charge. The 
Consular Convention contains major “due 
process” concessions by the USSR. It speci- 
fies that U.S. officials will be notified imme- 
diately (within 1-3 days) when an American 
citizen is arrested or detained in the USSR, 
and it stipulates that these officials will be 
allowed to visit the American without delay 
(within 2-4 days), and it provides that ac- 
cess will be allowed on a continuing basis 
thereafter. These features will become op- 
erative without the opening of consulates. 

As soon as this treaty is ratified and en- 
ters into force diplomatic officers now at- 
tached to our Embassy in Moscow who are 
notified to the Soviet Government as con- 
sular officers will have these important rights 
of notification and access, whether or not 
consulates are eventually opened as the re- 
sult of separate negotiations. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
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can provide any further information or 
assistance. 


So I would say in conclusion that we 
ought to separate the question of a con- 
sulate or consulates in both countries 
from the question of the protection of 
the projected 18,000 or more Americans 
who will visit the Soviet Union this year. 

The right to establish consulates is not 
before the Senate. That is a preroga- 
tive of the executive branch, and if it is 
done it will be done on a determination 
by the President. But the question of 
protecting American citizens in the So- 
viet Union is before the Senate, and that 
is the important factor of this conven- 
tion before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, while the 
distinguished majority leader is still in 
the Chamber, I would like to comment 
on the statement he has just made, 
which statement represents very actively 
and vigorously, certainly, the adminis- 
tration’s point of view on this treaty. 

The first point the majority leader 
made was that the Soviets are not very 
anxious for this treaty and that there- 
fore we could not utilize this reservation 
which is now before the Senate, execu- 
tive reservation No. 2, as a tool in order 
to get from them certain concessions, 
because we want the treaty more than 
they do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The point is made that 
we want the treaty more than they do 
and consequently there would be no in- 
ducement for them to conform with 
the terms of the reservation. 

Mr. President, it is undoubtedly true 
that the immunity feature of this pro- 
vision in the treaty is something which 
the Russians want and which we are not 
so desirous about. We are desirous of 
the other two aspects—notification and 
consulation. On the basis of that one 
unprecedented feature they want and 
insist upon, it was agreed at the con- 
ferences on the two features of notifica- 
tion and consultation that we want. 
But, there is something you and I know 
that they want more than anything we 
want, and something they want much 
more even than the immunity features 
of the treaty, and that is that they want 
the continuation and expansion of 
American exports to help shore up their 
staggering industrial economy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Personally, I think 
that American exports to Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union could have a very 
good effect as far as we are concerned. 

It is my understanding that the people 
in the Soviet Union are demanding more 
of their Government in the way of con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And if we can help 
to accelerate that demand, I think that 
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we could lay the groundwork for a shift 
away from communism and thereby a 
shift toward capitalism, which I think 
would be in our interest. 

Mr. MUNDT. I just do not see the 
relationship between those two, but I 
quite agree with the facts involved, that 
the consuming groups in Russia are eager 
to have additional consumer goods, and 
their country is unable to provide them, 
in part because communism is not a good, 
efficient, and effective economic and pro- 
ductive system, and primarily because, 
while they have developed some fine 
equipment and some good production 
plants, they are utilizing them primarily 
for making war supplies—war supplies 
which are being sent to Vietnam, in part, 
and war supplies which are being erect- 
ed and constructed in Russia in part be- 
cause of the uneasy and distrustful feel- 
ing which exists in terms of potential war 
between their part of the world and ours. 

It is war equipment which is very ex- 
pensive and difficult to make—for exam- 
ple, their antiballistic system around 
Moscow—so costly, in fact, that we in 
this country are importuned by the ad- 
ministration to say: “We can’t afford to 
build one here.” However, they are 
building one there. They have other 
kinds of intricate missile defense estab- 
lishments, perhaps not as effective as 
their antiballistic system around Mos- 
cow, but they have them around in other 
areas and communities of the U.S.S.R. 
as well, 

That, of course, puts a strain on their 
economy and makes it more difficult for 
them to satisfy their consumer goods, 
and because their consumers are becom- 
ing restive and because they are becom- 
ing embittered about the fact that they 
lag behind so much of the rest of the 
civilized world, the pressure is on the 
politicians in the Kremlin to make more 
consumer goods available to the Russian 
people. 

If we make them available now to the 
Russians, that is important to them. It 
is something that they want and insisted 
upon and something that they will en- 
deavor to expand by means of the eco- 
nomic attachés who will come over with 
new the consulate or consulates. 

We do have available in this reserva- 
tion a diplomatic tool. We do have a 
negotiating wedge to use in saying to the 
Russians: “You want a treaty. We want 
a treaty. You want the immunity pro- 
vision. This is advantageous to you, but 
if you want to have the economic trade 
attached to it you will have to curb or 
curtail your shipment of war supplies to 
Hanoi.” And I hope the shipment of 
war supplies to Hanoi will be curbed. 
That is point No. 1. 

This expectation is part of our reser- 
vation. It is something that we can use 
to get a concession from the Russians. 
And I think they can be induced, because 
I believe they desperately need this vast 
amount of exports that was opened up 
by President Johnson’s Executive order 
of last October 12. 

The Senator was correct when he said. 
that we want the treaty. They want the 
immunity and we want the two features 
of notification and consultation. 

Senators and constituents will have 
to weigh those two elements together to 
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determine exactly who is getting the bet- 
ter of the deal; but in all events we get 
the right of notification and consultation 
for any of the 18,000 who might get in 
trouble over there—and they have aver- 
aged nine Americans per year. We get 
that and nothing else of importance to 


us. 

I would relate those points to the fact 
that we have 500,000 Americans in Eu- 
rope who are there in uniform and who 
are in big trouble in Vietnam because 
they are answering the call of the colors 
and responding courageously and bravely 
to the needs of the state. 

I do not think, therefore, that it is 
either a delusion or a deception to be- 
lieve that the reservation can help 
shorten the war. I think anything that 
can help slow down the shipment of 
equipment to the enemy in Vietnam— 
because they rely on these outside sources 
for their supplies—will tend to shorten 
the war. 

I honestly believe that anything that 
makes it more probable, makes it more 
likely, makes it easier for the Russians 
to send war supplies to Vietnam will 
prolong the war. I cannot escape the 
conviction, because it seems to me as 
clear as the path to the country school- 
house, that when we send supplies to the 
industrial economy of Russia, we free 
men, we free materials, we free machines 
to go into war production for their sup- 
ply lines to Vietnam, whether we ship to 
them consumer goods or strictly non- 
consumer goods. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I point out, as the 
Senator well knows, that we are not dis- 
cussing a trade convention. The matter 
before us has nothing to do with trade, 
nothing to do with the shipment of goods, 
but, purely and simply, is concerned with 
the protection of American citizens who 
may be traveling in the Soviet Union. Is 
that not a correct statement? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Montana would have to modify that 
statement a little before I could give my 
affirmation to it. We would have to ask 
why they want a consular office in this 
country, in the first place. They want 
a consular office in this country, in the 
first place—and we would have a con- 
sular office in Russia—because it helps to 
stimulate economic trade. That is 
written into the treaty. 

As the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out yesterday, all consular offices func- 
tion in large part to help stimulate eco- 
nomic exchange between the two coun- 
tries. In peacetime this might be good, 
but in wartime it expands the casualty 
lists suffered by American troops in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But this conven- 
tion has nothing to do with the estab- 
lishment of consulates either in the 
Soviet Union or in the United States. 
That, as I have attempted to indicate, is 
purely an executive function which the 
President can put into force at any time. 

Furthermore, before a consulate will 
be established in this country—if one is 
ever established—the Secretary of State 
has indicated that he will discuss this 
matter with the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, with the leadership on both 
sides of the Senate, with interested Sen- 
ators, and with the chief municipal and 
State officers in any area where there is 
a possibility that a consulate will be es- 
tablished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a correct state- 
ment. I was in the room at the time of 
the hearing, when the Secretary made 
that statement, and I asked him this 
question: 

That is interesting. Does that mean that 
if a consular office is to be established, or 
several consular offices, and you consult with 
the members of the committee and with the 
leadership and they say, No, we don't want 
one,“ does that mean that one will not be 
established? 


He refused to agree to that. He said: 
No. This is a presidential power. 


I believe we would be notified. I be- 
lieve we would get about the same pro- 
tection that an American traveler gets 
in Russia under this treaty. We get 
notification and consultation, but we do 
not have freedom of action, and I be- 
lieve that is also in the record. 

It is an executive function, it is a Pres- 
idential power, and the Secretary of State 
properly said that they would talk with 
us, they would consult with us, they would 
notify us, but he would not agree to put 
a consular office in a community that did 
not want it or to establish one if the 
Senate did not approve of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator asked 
the Secretary of State a question which 
no man who is charged with that respon- 
sibility could answer definitely. 

Mr. MUNDT. He answered it honest- 
ly, and I believe definitively. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He recognized, as 
does the Senator from South Dakota, 
that it is a prerogative within the power 
of the Presidency itself. But it would 
be difficult for me to imagine any Sec- 
retary of State making suggestions as 
to what the procedure would be, if this 
convention is adopted, and then going 
against strongly expressed wishes on the 
part of a community or the State, the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or the leadership of the Sen- 
ate on both sides. The latter, of course, 
would make it a point to consult with 
the members of the respective parties 
represented in the Senate. 

I assume that the Secretary of State 
was speaking in good faith when he said 
that if opposition did arise, it would be 
adhered to pretty strongly, and that no 
consulate, under any circumstances, 
would be put into any city where the 
opposition was strong enough to express 
itself and to make it feelings felt. I am 
sure the Senator from South Dakota 
feels the same way. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson] brought that question 
up, speaking as a former Governor, as 
to what would happen if the Governor 
interposed an objection to a consular 
office. The Secretary dodged that one 
very neatly. He said that question posed 
a very serious constitutional question, 
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and he did not know what the result 
would be. 

I have to assume that they would pay 
some attention to a Governor, some at- 
tention to a mayor. It is a little difficult 
for me to imagine, but I have seen situa- 
tions in which the Department of State 
ignored the expressed desires of the com- 
mittee or the Congress. 

It is much more difficult for me to 
imagine however that all we are engaged 
in is sort of a mock battle about con- 
sular offices that nobody expects to es- 
tablish. It is true that no consular office 
is established by this legislation, but it 
is difficult for me to believe that we have 
been wallowing through this trough of 
debate and hearings and controversy for 
several months about consular offices 
which they do not intend to establish. 

I believe we are all realistically aware 
than the plan is to open a consular office 
in Chicago, unless Mayor Daly or the 
Governor of Illinois should object, and 
then the Russians might or might not 
do it anyhow. And we expect to open 
one in Leningrad. Those are the real- 
ities of the matter. 

The consular offices bring in economic 
attachés; and if new consular offices were 
opened they would bring in even more. 
I wish to relate the trade situation to the 
next point made by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Referring again 
to what we were talking about, reference 
has been made to a query put to the 
Secretary of State by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], a former Governor of that State. 
Secretary Rusk’s reply was as follows. 
pig I shall read what Senator CARLSON 
said. 

Having served as a Governor myself, I am 
interested in knowing, if a Governor ob- 
jected to the establishment of a consulate, 
what would happen? 


That is what the Senator from South 
Dakota referred to. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Secretary Rusk 
said: 

Well, I wouldn’t want to make a cate- 
gorical commitment, Senator, because there 
are some constitutional issues involved in 
that that I am not prepared to abandon one 
way or the other, but I wouldn't think that 
we would press to put a consulate in a city 
that would find it unwelcome or a State 
that would find it unwelcome. 


That is pretty strong language. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is substantially 
the way I put it. I am surprised that 
my memory is so accurate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And excellent, as 
always. 

Mr. MUNDT. The next point the 
majority leader made was in quoting the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
I did not get the quotation exactly, but 
I am certain the majority leader will 
correct me if I am incorrect. I believe 
the majority leader made the point that 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas, said that if he were an ally 
of the United States, he would worry 


President, 
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greatly if the United States did not seize 
every opportunity to make a closer con- 
nection or rapprochement with Russia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not exactly, but to 
bring about a reduction of tensions any- 
where in the world, which would include 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. MUNDT. OK, reduction of ten- 
sions with the Soviet Union. I believe 
that all the world, and certainly the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, would like to 
bring about a reduction of tensions with 
the Soviet Union. Had I felt otherwise, 
I would not have suggested the exchange, 
in the Smith-Mundt Act of the 80th Con- 
gress, with personnel behind the Iron 
Curtain as well as in the free countries. 
Had I felt otherwise, I would not have 
supported the appropriation for the pub- 
lication of “Amerikonski,” the American 
magazine which is published and distrib- 
uted in Russia, although unhappily it is 
not made available to as many of the or- 
dinary citiens of Russia as we would like. 

I also approve of such a quid pro quo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). The Senator’s 5 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe they have a 
magazine called “Sputnik” they ship over 
here. I approve of those things as ex- 
changes on a reciprocal basis. 

If I were an ally of the United States 
however, Mr. President, living in Bang- 
kok or in Seoul, or if I were an ally of 
the United States living in Saigon, or 
Manila, or in any of the other countries 
which are helping us in this war I would 
worry a great deal more about the fact 
that the United States is signing a treaty, 
which on the face of it, in the terms in- 
corporated, and in the language of the 
President in presenting it to the Con- 
gress in the state of the Union message, 
links it directly with expanded wartime 
trade with Russia. That would worry 
me because I would be worrying that my 
sons from my country who are fighting 
side by side with American boys would 
get killed as ruthlessly and relentlessly by 
Soviet arms sent to North Vietnam as do 
American boys. That would worry me 
much more than a treaty reservation 
which has the possibility of reducing the 
flow of arms from Russia to Hanoi. 

I am sorry that the majority leader 
was called from the Chamber. I was 
responding to his statement, and I 
wanted to do it in that fashion while he 
was present. 

I shall reiterate a point that I made in 
the presence of the majority leader, point 
No. 5, because he brought it up in differ- 
ent terms. The point to which I refer 
involves the statistics of the situation 
which confronts us. 

There are 18,000 Americans traveling 
annually in Russia. It is true that nine 
of them a year, on the average, have been 
getting into trouble. It is true that ap- 
proximately 500,000 Americans are in 
Vietnam. The figures with which we are 
confronted are not in dispute. The ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is how we can best 
protect that group of Americans most 
worthy of protection in wartime, because 
I was born and brought up on history 
books which led me to believe then, and 
I believe now, that when our country is 
at war we should give every conceivable 
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support to our men in uniform. That is 
one of the reasons why I have supported 
the President’s conduct of the war much 
more vigorously and much more consist- 
ently than many of my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle. 

I share the unhappiness of many of my 
colleagues about the unsatisfactory re- 
sults, but I have not felt it to be incum- 
bent upon me to tell the President, who 
is the Commander in Chief, when to 
bomb, whether to bomb, where to bomb, 
how to bomb, and what targets to hit 
and how often and how hard. I have 
gone along on the fact that we have to 
protect those boys fighting our battles in 
Vietnam. 

I believe that by this reservation or, if 
necessary, if this reservation is not 
adopted, by some other reservation or 
resolution of understanding or with a 
rejection of the treaty, we can do some- 
thing which will help bring the Soviets 
to the point where they will realize the 
“eounterproductiveness”’—to use the 
State Department term—of their sending 
military support to their allies in Hanoi. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish to read a United 
Press International dispatch which sup- 
ports what the Senator from South 
Dakota has just said: 

Saicon.—Communist guerrillas bombarded 
the giant U.S. airbase at Da Nang with Rus- 
sian-made rockets today. Virtually instant 
American retaliation chased away the Viet 
Cong and limited damage in the second as- 
sault on the post in 17 days. 

U.S. spokesmen said the guerrillas fired 15 
140-mm rockets in 74 seconds from launch 
pads set in brush on the Yen River banks 
seven miles southwest of the base. 


The use of the Russian-made rockets, 
which were first introduced 17 days ago, 
made it possible for the Vietcong to 
mount an assault against our boys from 
a greater distance with greater ease. 
Otherwise they would have had to take 
their heavy mortars through the brush 
in order to get closer to do their evil 
work. Now, with sophisticated rockets 
they can operate from a greater distance 
with greater ease. This makes them 
more effective. 

If the Soviets are as interested in 
building bridges as we are they could 
start by not sending these Russian-made 
rockets to the Vietcong, as well as many 
other things that they send. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator has given a vivid, graphic, 
and a current bit of information in com- 
plete support of my position that if the 
Senate wants to do something to try to 
shorten the war—and I cannot guarantee 
that is going to happen—and if we want 
to try even to do something to make it 
less possible for the North Vietnamese to 
prolong the war, we have that opportu- 
nity in this vote. 

We would take that step in the form of 
a reservation which does not alter, 
change, or modify the treaty at all, ex- 
cept as to timing. We say to the Rus- 
sians: “If you expect to continue these 
war-aiding imports from the U.S.A. and 
have a consular office over here with eco- 
nomic attachés drumming up new busi- 
ness and finding new imports which you 
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would like to have, you are going to have 
to discontinue your shipments of war 
materials to Vietnam.” 

This rocket situation is in point, as 
well as the fact that the North Vietnam 
Communists get all of their petroleum 
from Russia. If that supply can be re- 
duced it would shorten the war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. T yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would most re- 
spectfully disagree with my distinguished 
colleague. I do not believe his reserva- 
tion would shorten the war one day. I 
do not think it would save one Ameri- 
can life in Vietnam. I feel that the 
adoption of the Senator’s reservation 
would kill this treaty, and would thus 
remove from the 18,000 Americans 
that travel in the U.S.S.R. annually, the 
protections provided under this treaty. 

The question before the Senate on the 
convention is not the 500,000 men in 
Vietnam or in its immediate vicinity, but 
it is the 18,000 Americans within the 
Soviet Union who are subject to Soviet 
law in a closed society. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from South 
Dakota would like to consider both 
groups of Americans, with special con- 
sideration however being given to the 
500,000 in uniform. I realize that the 
18,000 tourists also deserve protection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Every American 
citizen deserves protection. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the Senator 
wants to bring in the question of exports 
from this country to the Soviet Union, 
and he has several times. That question 
has no connection with the convention 
before us, which is tied exclusively to 
only one stipulation, and that is the 
protection of Americans who will be trav- 
eling in the Soviet Union. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] has mentioned that the 
Vietcong—not the North Vietnamese but 
the Vietcong—are using Russian-made 
rockets in attacks on the Marine airbase 
at Danang in the north. 

I think that American bombers and 
other types of planes are using American 
made bombs and other types of weapons 
in the north. You have a two-way 
street, with the Soviet Union aiding a 
Socialist ally and the United States aid- 
ing a democratic ally in South Vietnam. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish to point out that 
I do not think the two situations are at 
all analogous. Let us remember that 
the United States does not choose this 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
We have been involved in four wars in 
this century, none of which we started, 
none of which we were prepared for, and 
each of which we entered into 
reluctantly. 

Today in southeast Asia we are trying 
to bring an end to the war by convincing 
those who do adopt war as an instrument 
of national policy that war is too costly 
an implement of national policy to 
further employ. That is why we are 
there. We did not start this war; they 
did. Let them, by some overt act show 
us that they are prepared to reject war 
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as an instrument of national policy; 
then, we can, perhaps, start building 
bridges of friendship, and I shall be the 
first to advocate it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas mentioned the pos- 
sibility, and I assume he was referring 
to the pending reservation, about “end- 
ing” the war shortly—and I put the word 
“ending” in quotation marks. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota has also said more or less that 
the adoption of his reservation could 
possibly bring about a shortening of the 
war. 

Iam not a military expert. I was only 
a seaman second class in the Navy, a 
private in the Army, and a PFC in the 
Marines, but I do have a pretty active in- 
terest in the Far East and southeast Asia 
based on spending some time out there, 
based on being a professor of history, if 
I may use that term without being 
lynched—and I see one of my fellow pro- 
fessors rising 

Mr. TOWER. If there is to be a 
lynching party with the distinguished 
majority leader, I believe that it would 
have to include me, because I was a pro- 
fessor of political science. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let us not discuss the 
lynching of college professors, because 
then I would get myself involved as well. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I withdraw the 
reference. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that those 
who think there is a cheap or easy way 
to bring an end to the war in Vietnam 
are very much mistaken. 

It is true that we cannot and will not 
be defeated militarily. We will not with- 
draw. We will make every effort to bring 
this situation to an honorable conclu- 
sion. But, until that negotiating table 
is reached, we have a long, hard row 
ahead of us in South Vietnam alone. 
What we shall see—and I believe and I 
know that my remarks will be taken in 
the proper spirit because I am not an 
expert—will be a reversion from phase 
3 of Mao Tse-tung’s handbook on war 
to phase 2, which will mean a return to 
guerrilla tactics and a slowdown in the 
use of organizational units of any great 
size. 

But there are discussions now—and all 
my information is obtained from the 
press—to the effect that we are con- 
templating a move into the Mekong 
Delta. I believe that articles appeared 
in the press which stated that elements 
of the 9th Infantry have been sent into 
the Mekong Delta area. If I am not 
mistaken, the identification was made 
because of a statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas a 
month or so ago. 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator from 
Montana will yield at that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. No; that was conjec- 
ture on the part of the New York Times. 
At that moment, the 9th Division was not 
established in the Delta. It was simply 
announced that I would visit the 9th 
Division and would also visit the Mekong 
Delta, and the New York Times put two 
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and two together. I did not know my- 
self where the 9th Division was at the 
time: I doubt that we are contemplat- 
ing going into the delta. We are there, 
sir. The U.S. Navy has been there for 
some time patroling the river. I can 
speak with only slightly more knowledge 
than the Senator from Montana in that 
I am a mate, bo’sun’s third class, in the 
U.S. Navy Reserve. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may interpolate 
there, for those who read the Recorp, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas has 
just about 1 week ago returned from 
Vietnam where he spent—how much 
time? 

Mr. TOWER. One month in south- 
east Asia. 

Mr. MUNDT. How long was the 
Senator in Vietnam? 

Mr. TOWER. Six days. 

Mr. MUNDT. Six days, looking at the 
situation firsthand around him. With- 
in the last week, I heard the Senator 
make a very fine address on his observa- 
tions there. They were most pertinent 
and informative, so that the Senator 
does speak with recent, firsthand knowl- 
edge of the situation in Vietnam. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would underscore 
that. The Senator from Texas has spent 
several weeks in Vietnam, and this is 
only one of many trips which he has 
made. However, I want to point out 
that all my information comes from the 
public prints, that in an indirect way the 
Senator from Texas was involved in my 
knowledge of the facts—and it is true— 
namely, that there are elements of the 
9th Infantry in the Mekong Delta. They 
were sent there around the latter part 
of 1966 or the first part of this year. It 
is my belief that those elements have 
been increased in recent days and that 
there are Navy boats patroling the rivers 
and other waterways in the Mekong 
Delta; that if we are going to go into 
that area, it will be much more difficult 
than the fighting which has already 
taken place in the central highlands, 
and which is still continuing in the 
vicinity of the four northern provinces 
and the DMZ area. 

What we have down there is about 
25,000 miles of estuaries and waterways 
of various kinds. 

What we have down there is the main 
strength of the Vietcong, organizational 
and otherwise. 

What we have down there are people 
who do not look upon the Vietcong as 
Communists but as nationalists. 

What we have down there is the reser- 
voir from which the Vietcong elements 
draw their manpower to carry on ac- 
tivities in other parts of Vietnam. 

The point I am getting to is this: In 
response to assumptions made by both 
the Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from South Dakota that the end of this 
war is not in sight, it is my belief that if 
things go as they are end we do not reach 
the negotiating table, we shall be in Viet- 
nam and other parts of southeast Asia 
for many, many years to come. 

All we have done is touch the frosting 
on the cake. We have not gotten down 
to bedrock—if I may be excused for mix- 
ing my metaphors—and the toughest 
days lie ahead. All one need do to cor- 
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roborate that belief - and I am sure the 
Senator from Texas will agree with this 
statement—is to talk to the military men 
who will have to carry on the activities 
against guerrilla units; these military 
men will affirm that the guerrilla phase 
of the war is one attracting their great- 
est concern. That means that insofar as 
the Mekong area is concerned, much of 
the equipment used in the central and 
northern parts of Vietnam will not be 
usable because of the entirely different 
character of the terrain. 

Thus, I do not look for a short ending 
to the war, I am sorry to say. I do not 
look for a cheap way out. I think that 
the solution is not a miiltary one 
which we can accomplish, if only we are 
willing to pay the price—and it looks as 
if we are—but a political one by reach- 
ing, through negotiations, a settlement 
which will be honorable. 

Mr. MUNDT. I share the Senator's 
apprehensions about the long continua- 
tion of this war. If we continue to fol- 
low existing policies certainly, if we con- 
tinue to pursue existing practices, and if 
we continue to fight this war and con- 
duct ourselves diplomatically and ship 
strategic supplies and material to the 
Russians for them to transship to 
Hanoi, I think it will be a long, long, 
bloody war indeed and our policies will 
be helping to prolong it. 

Certainly, if I gave the majority leader 
any reason to feel that I thought adop- 
tion of the reservation would bring the 
war to an end, I was speaking with more 
hyperbole and enthusiasm than I ordi- 
narly engage in. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. will the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I was trying to point out 
that I thought it would shorten the war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not end the war, but 
shorten it. If, in fact, it would do some- 
thing to bring on the guerrilla phase, 
with the kind of weaponry now being 
supplied by the Russians, such a guerrilla 
phase would not be nearly so effective in 
killing our boys as it is now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether I could have a little of the Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me interrupt 
the Senator to say that the guerrilla 
phase No. 2 would be most difficult. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree that it would be 
difficult. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Most difficult. 

Mr. MUNDT. Most difficult, but per- 
haps not in terms of loss of human life. 
Our boys will not then be shot at with 
ground-to-ground rockets, there will be 
no Migs operating during guerrilla 
tactics, shooting at our flyers, or trying 
to shoot them out of the air. If the war 
is reduced to one of guerrilla tactics, in 
my opinion, even that would be some 
progress toward eventual peace. 
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The point I am trying to emphasize is 
that we are not doing anything to shorten 
the war when we propose to expand, not 
decrease, American exports to swell the 
arsenal of Russia supplying every so- 
phisticated weapon being used by Hanoi 
to kill American boys in increasing num- 
bers, supplying them with petroleum, 
and even with the boats, tanks, and 
trucks, needed for shipping supplies to 
the guerrillas for that aspect of the war. 

I want to put the evidence in the 
Recorp, because I do not want to be ac- 
cused of having invented the idea that 
there is a relation between the consular 
treaty and economic trade and economic 
policy—I have put it in before and I put 
it in again, because I get it from the 
President's state of the Union address 
which is his proposal to Congress for ac- 
tion that he would like to have occur— 
the President’s statement: 

Tonight I now ask and urge the Congress 
to help in foreign and commercial trade 
policies. 


Note what he is asking. He is asking 
us to help our foreign and commercial 
trade policies by passing an East-West 
trade bill, and by approving our consular 
convention with the Soviet Union. 

There is the tie-in. There is the thing 
I would be worrying about if I were lead- 
ing the Government of Thailand, which 
is betting its very existence on Amer- 
ican arms in Vietnam. That would worry 
me as an ally if I were sitting in the 
President’s seat in the Philippine Is- 
lands. If I were in any way, shape, or 
form wanting or desiring the American 
forces to win, I would be worried about 
the action we are taking here in the Sen- 
ate of the United States unless we placed 
in the treaty a reservation which would 
give our diplomats a tool to help reduce, 
and I believe it could be used to help 
stop, the shipment of the flood of arms 
from Russia to Hanoi. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Actually, of course, 
what has happened in Vietnam, as the 
Senator from Montana has mentioned, 
is that the enemy has fallen back to 
phase 2, the small unit, guerrilla type 
of warfare. That is because we have 
been confronting the enemy in the main 
force. As a result we have turned the 
corner, because the enemy had entered 
into phase 3. It now has turned back to 
phase 2. They look to the time when 
they can once again get back to phase 
3 in their attempts to wrest the coun- 
try away from the Government of South 
Vietnam and its allies. 

What we are now doing is the hard 
and bloody business of finding and seek- 
ing the Vietcong infrastructure, to cap- 
ture and destroy it. It is true that the 
lines of communication were and are 
used to aid and send supplies into the 
delta and the highlands to face our 
forces. This is an important part of our 
operation. This type of operation was 
evidenced by Operation Cedar Falls and 
Operation Junction City. We find that 
we are hurting the Vietcong to the ex- 
tent that they have serious manpower 
problems. The Vietcong main force units 
are now being replenished and replaced 
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by the North Vietnamese. In other 
words, the Vietcong, in order to replenish 
its main force, must rely on the North 
Vietnamese Army, whose men are being 
sent south, and which, of course, have 
to be logistically supported. So it does 
not make sense to destroy the enemy’s 
lines of communications within South 
Vietnam and not make attempts to de- 
stroy the enemy’s lines of communica- 
tions outside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. May I have 2 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator. I would like to get into 
this. 

Mr. MUNDT. Make it 10 minutes, 5 
minutes from each side. 

Mr. TOWER. If we destroy the lines 
of communications within the country it 
means they are still receiving logistic 
support from outside if we do not destroy 
those lines of communications. Nobody 
has contended that it is going to be easy, 
but I think I am correct when I state 
that our field commanders think we are 
doing pretty well and that we have 
turned the corner 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Militarily? 

Mr. TOWER. Militarily. And the 
only way we are going to be able to carry 
out more effectively our pacification pro- 
grams is in that way. The people in the 
Mekong Delta are getting sick and tired 
of having the Vietcong extort taxes from 
them, take food away from them, take 
away their young men of 14 and 15 years 
of age and draft them into the Vietcong 
army. There is growing resentment 
against that activity in South Vietnam, 
which I think is bound to have benefit 
and favorable effects in our winning the 
people over in South Vietnam. At the 
same time that we are winning them 
over, we will be giving them a sense of 
nationality and developing leadership to 
further their social and economic devel- 
opment. 

I think the Senator from South Da- 
kota, in this reservation, is saying not 
that we do not want to build these 
bridges of friendship, but is saying, “Give 
us one overt sign that you want to bring 
about peace, that you reject war as an 
instrument of national policy, and show 
everybody that that is what you want.” 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
had intended to go further into the de- 
bate, but I see that the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
wishes to enter into the debate, so I shall 
wait until a later time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Tennesseee. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wanted to call 
attention to the fact that the discussion 
in the Senate today with respect to the 
nature and character of the war in the 
delta, south of Saigon, illustrates that a 
great many people are now tempted 
greatly to oversimplify the character of 
the tragic conflict in Vietnam, to treat it 
as a war of aggression on the part of the 
North Vietnamese, and a war to resist 
8 on the part of the United 
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As a matter of fact, as the Senator 
from Montana has cited, the war in the 
delta is civil in character. There is no 
substantial evidence, which I have heard, 
that North Vietnamese are in the delta 
in any substantial number. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I stand to be cor- 
rected, but my understanding is that 
there is no evidence of a single North 
Vietnamese organization within the 
delta. That is what I understand to be 
a 100-percent Vietcong operation. 

Mr. TOWER. However, it is the Viet- 
cong in the delta who are providing food 
and foodstuffs to feed the members of 
the army in the North and the enemy 
forces around Saigon, which must be 
logistically supplied. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and furnish 
manpower in the north, as well. 

Mr. TOWER. Yes. 

Mr. GORE, If the Senator will yield 
further, this leads to the discussion of 
what the Vietcong are doing in the delta 
or elsewhere. I merely wanted to state 
that some people oversimplify this tragic 
conflict. 

Of course there is aggression. There 
might be some debate as to who is the 
greater aggressor. There is no question 
that there is aggression. On the other 
hand, we tend to overlook the fact that 
the Vietcong are overwhelmingly in- 
digenous in character and that, particu- 
larly in the delta, they resist the rule of 
the government now in power in Saigon. 
This, it seems to me, illustrates that the 
war is still, in considerable part, civil in 
character, and in which the United States 
has become a participant not only in re- 
sisting major units from North Vietnam, 
but has now taken over what was so re- 
cently to have been the duty and respon- 
sibility of the government of Saigon: 
the repression of the civil unrest and the 
civil war elements of the Vietcong, even 
in the delta. 

So the situation is extremely com- 
plicated, and those who say that the 
signal for peace must come exclusively 
from Hanoi tend, to me, to oversimplify. 
Signals for peace must come from many 
sources—from Moscow, from Peking, 
from Hanoi, from the Vietcong, from the 
United States, and from other elements 
allied with us. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I hope the Senator from 
Tennessee did not get the impression 
that I was trying to oversimplify the 
situation. I have seen enough of Viet- 
nam, having been there several times 
and having been all over the country, 
to know that there is no way to simplify 
it. There is no simple way to tell what 
is going on there. It is almost impos- 
sible for people to understand how we 
can enjoy military success when we do 
not have a Battle of the Bulge or a Battle 
of Waterloo—a battle which is obviously 
a military success. It is difficult to gage 
military success. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. TOWER. I hasten to assure the 
Senator from Tennessee that I, for one, 
do not believe that we are engaged in a 
simple struggle. However, the shift in 
emphasis between the military forces of 
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the United States and of the Republic of 
Vietnam is this: The United States, with 
its mobility and its great firepower 
strength, will be used primarily to fight 
the main-forces engagements and to en- 
gage in dynamic types of operation— 
search and sweep, and that sort of thing; 
whereas the units of the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam will stay in rela- 
tively fixed positions and will engage 
in antiguerrilla warfare, suppression, 
and pacification work in cooperation 
with our Armed Forces. We have not 
carved out the easiest job for the Army 
of Vietnam in the shift of emphasis. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What are the three 
South Vietnamese divisions, which have 
been there for years, doing to pacify or 
to sweep the Vietcong, which controls 
the delta? 

Mr. TOWER. They have at least pre- 
vented its being taken over in its en- 
tirety by the Vietcong. We do control 
the biggest market center in the delta. 
It has been under the control of ARVN 
for some time. That is the city of Can 
Toh. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator 
from Texas of the belief that there is 
a tacit understanding between the South 
Vietnamese in the delta and the Viet- 
cong, and that it has existed for years? 

Mr. TOWER. It is not my belief that 
there is such a tacit understanding. If 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
has evidence of it, I think he should 
present it to us, because it is something 
we should be aware of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My information 
comes from the public prints. 

Mr. TOWER. Then the Senator 
should not believe everything he reads 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
heard the comment made by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that the question of 
aggression is one of doubt, and that it 
might well be said that the United States 
is the aggressor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I said aggression might 
be subject to debate. I did not say “it 
might well be said.” I indicated that 
some people might say it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
make the statement that the United 
States is the aggressor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, the Senator 
was just citing a hypothetical case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let the Senator 
speak for himself. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee does not propose to permit the 
Senator from Ohio to put words in his 
mouth, and then be interrogated there- 
on. If I have a statement to make, I 
shall make it without the assistance of 
inquiry from the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My position is that 
the North Vietnamese are the aggres- 
sors, and I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee whether he is, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, stating that the 
United States is the aggressor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, in the first 
place, it is contrary to the rules of the 
Senate for one Senator, having the floor, 
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to interrogate another Senator who has 
not the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. I resent the Senator from 
Ohio undertaking to place in the mouth 
of the Senator from Tennessee state- 
ments which he did not make, and then 
proposing to ask him questions as if he 
had made such statements or intended 
so to state. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if I 
am out of order, I will withdraw the 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the majority leader that since 
this is mostly Democratic colloquy, he 
yield some time from his side of the aisle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, only 
one investigation has been made about 
where the aggression has occurred. 
That was by the legal committee of the 
International Control Commission, con- 
sisting of Canada, Poland, and India, I 
believe. That investigation was made in 
1962. The report of that commission 
is available. In substance, it states that 
the North Vietnamese, by infiltration, by 
the sending of troops from the north to 
the south, and by sending in infiltrators 
and subversive operators, invaded South 
Vietnam. 

If there is any other actual finding in 
existence except the one I have de- 
scribed, I wish that one of the Senators 
on the floor would make a statement to 
that effect. I know of only one investi- 
gation, and that is the one of 1962. It 
was made by the Legal Committee of the 
Commission created by the Geneva ac- 
cord of 1954, and its conclusion was that 
the North Vietnamese were sending in- 
filtrators and others into South Viet- 
nam 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (continuing). To cre- 
ate disorder, violence, and revolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee needs no de- 
fense from me or from anyone else; but 
what the Senator from Tennessee was 
stating as a fact, in relation to the pen- 
etration now going on in the delta, was 
that it was by and large almost entirely, 
if not entirely, a Vietcong concentra- 
tion, and had been so, not for years but 
for decades. 

It appears to me—and my figures, 
again, are subject to correction—that as 
far as the forces opposed to us in that 
area are concerned, they number ap- 
proximately 20 percent North Vietnam- 
ese and 80 percent South Vietnamese, 
most of whom, I suppose, would be con- 
sidered Vietcong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much time? 

Mr. GORE. I would like 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me on this matter? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to answer one statement which the 
majority leader has made, before he 
leaves the floor. Could we do that, and 
then continue the colloquy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Montana 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wanted to comment 
on the letter the majority leader re- 
ceived yesterday from the Secretary of 
State. I do not think it will be the only 
letter put irto the Recorp today; there 
may be some more. But I want to keep 
up to date on them. 

This one relates to the alleged ad- 
vantages of notification and consulta- 
tion. It says nothing about immunity, 
because that is the advantage bearing 
the imprimatur of the Russian bear. 
Those are the three elements which are 
involved in the treaty. 

From that, the Secretary tries to build 
the importance of the treaty far beyond 
its actual merit. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that when I hear the State Depart- 
ment talk about this treaty, it certainly 
could be said that never has so much 
been claimed by so many for so few, on 
the basis of what is actually written into 
the language of the treaty. 

Many Senators speak about this treaty 
with easy enthusiasm, alleging that it 
is going to free American prisoners when 
they get in jail. That is not so. It pro- 
vides for notification and consultation 
only. They talk about the 18,000 persons 
who would be helped by it. That is not 
so. Nine individuals only, on the aver- 
age, would be helped each year. 

It seems to me, consequently, that we 
ought to weigh against these few advan- 
tages, so badly overclaimed, the actual 
merits of the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I wish to ask the majority leader, be- 
fore he leaves the Chamber, about some- 
thing he did not incorporate in his 
speech. 

I am disturbed about what happened 
in the State Department yesterday. One 
of the arguments that has been used by 
some Senators, in private conversation 
and perhaps in public debate, is that this 
treaty is supposed to be a matter by 
which we can drive a wedge between the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. 

I think it might be good to drive such 
wedges, if that is possible. But I was 
disturbed when the same State Depart- 
ment people, who go around whispering 
in the ears of undecided Senators that 
they may become wedge builders by vot- 
ing for the treaty, announced yesterday 
that the State Department had lifted all 
restrictions upon travel by U.S. citizens 
to Albania. 
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Mr. President, what is Albania? It is 
a Communist country, to be sure. The 
State Department’s announcement pretty 
well knocks in the head the idea that you 
have to have American consulates to pro- 
tect the American traveler, because we 
do not even recognize Albania, and have 
not recognized it for more than 20 years. 

Albania is entirely outside the realm 
of diplomatic recognition, but this action 
does something else. It puts the State 
Department on the side of granting a 
favor to Albania, which is a Chinese 
member of the Communist bloc in Europe 
and not a Soviet member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
being importuned to court the favor of 
the Russians by a treaty which means 
more trade with Moscow and, at the 
same time, conceding things to Albania, 
a country alined with China. This is 
a situation which tends to create dissi- 
dence instead of amity between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

I am confused by the dexterity by 
which the State Department can argue 
every side of every issue and then come 
up with conclusions to serve their im- 
mediate purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Ban on Al- 
bania Travel Is Lifted,” written by Ber- 
nard Gwertzman, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAN ON ALBANIA TRAVEL Is LIFTED 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 

The State Department today lifted all re- 
strictions on travel by U.S. citizens to 
Albania. 

At the same time, however, the department 
announced it was retaining its stand on 
travel to Cuba, North Vietnam, North Korea 
and Red China. Travel to those areas is 
permitted only by special permission. 

Carl Bartch, a State Department spokes- 
man said ending of the travel prohibition to 
Communist Albania was not due to any 
changes in Albania but rather to a fresh 
interpretation of the new U.S. passport regu- 
lations that went into effect last year. 

Under those regulations, the secretary of 
state each year must give reasons for any 
travel ban. 

A full statement of the department's rea- 
sons for maintaining current restrictions will 
be listed in the Federal Register tomorrow, 
but Bartch summed up by saying travel was 
banned to North Vietnam because of armed 
hostilities there, and to North Korea, Cuba 
and Red China because “unrestricted travel 
to those countries would seriously impair the 
conduct of U.S. foreign affairs.” 

In practice, newsmen have had no difi- 
culty having their passports approved for 
travel to restricted area. But except in rare 
instances, they have had great difficulty 
getting visas from those countries. In the 
last year, the department also has permitted 
scholars and others with legitimate reasons 
for travel to have their passports authorized. 

Tiny Albania, an enclave in Eastern Eu- 
rope, has been Communist since 1945 and 
has not had diplomatic relations with the 
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United States since 1948. It is isolated be- 
cause it has very poor relations with neigh- 
boring Yugoslavia and in 1961 broke relations 
with the Soviet Union. It is Red China’s 
closest ally in the world and relies on Peking 
to a great extent for economic aid. 

Bartch would not elaborate on reasons for 
maintaining the restrictions on travel to the 
other countries, saying it is “spelled out” in 
the Federal Register. 

The Johnson administration has been seek- 
ing to improve relations with Eastern Europe 
for several years and the lifting of travel 
restrictions to Albania could be regarded in 
this light. 

Albania is a member of the Warsaw Pact, 
but has few ties with the other nations of 
Eastern Europe since her closest political 
friend is Red China. 

The State Department's decision probably 
was based on the fact that there were few 
reasons not to lift the restrictions. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished and able senior Senator from 
Ohio, it seems to me, has just illustrated 
another tendency toward which so many 
people tend, and that is to interpret 
everything that our opposition in this 
war does as all bad and everything that 
the United States does as all good. 

A great leader said a long time ago 
that war is hell. It is destructive. It is 
vicious. It is deadly. 

I am not sure that an entirely un- 
biased observer—which I am not 
would hold that there is no element of 
aggression involved when one nation, 
without a declaration of war against an- 
other, sails its ships off its harbors, off its 
shores, and bombs facilities and harbors 
and ports and, by mistake, destroys 
homes. 

I am not sure that an entirely un- 
biased observer would hold that under 
all the circumstances the United States 
has any more moral or political or legal 
right to aid South Vietnam than other 
countries have to aid North Vietnam. 

What we have in Vietnam is a con- 
frontation of two aggressive cultures. I 
do not like to describe our culture as 
aggressive in terms of the ugly connota- 
tions usually attributed to aggression, 
but the facts are that our culture is 
Judeo-Christian in its concept and evan- 
gelical in its zeal, in its religious fervor, 
and in its political doctrine. 

We believe in principles—and when I 
say “we,” I include myself. We believe 
in the equality of man. We believe in 
freedom. We believe in self-determina- 
tion, and we are willing to support our 
beliefs with our actions, and I applaud 
that. 

When, as chairman of the African Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, I went to 15 coun- 
tries in Africa, I found that the leaders 
in almost all those countries, if not all 
of them, had been educated in the mis- 
sion schools largely supported by the 
Protestant and Catholic churches of the 
apaa States. I took great pride in that 

act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I took great 
pride in that fact. My own religious af- 
filiation is the Missionary Baptist 
Church, 

As a child I contributed my nickels 
and dimes and looked at the beautiful 
post cards depicting how the mission 
schools were bringing light and freedom 
and a better life to the people in distant 
and bereft lands. As a Senator I have 
supported many bills of foreign aid. 

So, we have spread our culture. It has 
been a boon to mankind who have re- 
ceived it. 

Not only has the United States done 
this, but so have our Western Allies. 

But the shot heard round the world 
was fired in our country. 

Democracy is still the most treasured 
and most revolutionary political precept 
known to man. I am proud of those pre- 
cepts, and I take pride in the fact that 
it has appealed to the mankind of the 
world and that we have been aggressive 
in our culture, evangelical in our re- 
ligion, generous with our resources, and, 
I think, noble in our impulses. 

But, that neither means that we have 
always been perfect, nor that every other 
people on earth agree with the nobility 
and the perfection of our performance. 

There is in the world another aggres- 
sive culture, having sort of a material- 
istic religion, which I reject and resist. 
But it, too, has zeal. And it, too, has 
spread. 

Unfortunately, it has adopted war as 
an instrument of its spread. This we 
have not done, except that we have been 
drawn into conflict, and sometimes under 
circumstances subject to debate. 

But however that may be, these two 
cultures are in confrontation in south- 
east Asia. 

I hope that we can find a way to live 
in peace, because the centers of these two 
cultures now have the power almost to 
make the world uninhabitable. 

I am not sure that it serves the cause 
of peace, however, to oversimplify the 
issue, to distort it, or to confuse the pur- 
poses and the motives and the effect of 
the conflict. 

I only rose to suggest that the descrip- 
tion of the war or the contest now under- 
way in the delta south of Saigon illus- 
trated that this war is no simple one 
of aggression on one side and resistance 
to aggression on the other. 

It started with a large element of civil 
conflict, and it seemed to me—and it 
still seems to me—that the nature of 
the hostilities in the delta illustrate that 
it is still civil in considerable respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Several Senators have 
been to Vietnam. I visited there once, 
some time ago. Perhaps duty should 
call me to return there to get a firsthand 
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view. Others seem to have benefited 
therefrom. Perhaps the senior Senator 
from Ohio and I should undertake to 
gather firsthand information. 

I humbly suggest, in conclusion, that 
the overwhelming challenge of mankind 
is to find means of living together with- 
out resort to war. Even a brush fire can 
be a tinder box. Even a brush fire any- 
where can be the spark, the tinder box, 
to set underway a world conflagration 
out of which civilization itself might be 
destroyed. 

There are now in place in the silos 
and on the submarines sufficient weap- 
ons which within a matter of minutes or 
hours, according to expert testimony to 
which I have listened recently, could de- 
stroy more than half of the people in the 
United States and more than half of 
the people in the Soviet Union—per- 
haps as much as two-thirds of either 
country—and perhaps render the re- 
mainder of the country ultimately un- 
inhabitable. Yet, some people say that 
we should withhold nothing to crush our 
foe in Vietnam. 

Surely, we could defeat North Vietnam. 
Within an hour or less, North Vietnam 
could be rendered uninhabitable—even 
by insects. So if we wish to go to this 
extent to bring peace to Vietnam, and if 
the silence of death is peace, it can be 
achieved in an hour. 

But, Mr. President, can the situation 
be so simplified? My purpose today in 
injecting myself into this debate was not 
to get into a controversy, but to plead 
with Senators and with all my fellow 
Americans to resist the temptation of 
oversimplification of this very compli- 
cated conflict in southeast Asia. 

True, as I have said, we could bring 
peace—the silence of peace, if the silence 
of death is peace—to Vietnam; but would 
that not unleash the powers of destruc- 
tion upon a wider scale? Would that not 
isolate the United States, even if it did 
not stir wider conflagration, in the family 
of nations? 

These things illustrate, it seems to me, 
the necessity of keeping in focus this 
tragic, this complicated, this tremen- 
dously involved war in which we are a 
participant. Perhaps if we would keep 
these diverse elements in focus and avoid 
oversimplification, avoid an emotional 
treatment of all that the other side does 
as bad and all that the United States 
does as entirely pure, not subject to ques- 
tion, a spirit of understanding might be 
facilitated. Perhaps this might facili- 
tate a means of making the necessary 
compromises and understandings to 
achieve peace in Vietnam, which I would 
earnestly like to see. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like 5 or 7 


minutes. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 7 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the deep sincerity of the Senator 
from Tennessee in attempting to work 
out a solution of the danger that exists 
to the world in South Vietnam. I re- 
spectfully state, however, that in my 
judgment our country has done every- 
thing conceivable to bring the shooting 
to an end, and to bring the participants 
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in the trouble to the negotiating table. 
We have not failed. We have attempted, 
with all our might, to hold back and to 
induce Ho Chi Minh to sit down with us 
and negotiate an understanding that 
would bring the violence in South Viet- 
nam to an end. 

It was stated a moment ago, “Unfor- 
tunately, North Vietnam has adopted 
war as an instrument of its purpose to 
spread communism.” I believe that is 
an accurate statement. North Vietnam 
wants to spread communism, even 
though war is necessary 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. GORE. I believe I said not only 
North Vietnam but also other Communist 
countries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that is the 
fact. 

The Senator from Tennessee has stated 
that our efforts should be to find means 
of living together without resort to war. 
Mr, President, I would be base in the 
worst degree and unfaithful to truth if 
I were to state that my country has not 
tried to find means of living together 
with all the people of the world. Can it 
be said with integrity that the Com- 
munists have sought a similar objective? 
Everywhere they are trying to spread the 
domination of communism by whatever 
means are necessary, even to the extent 
of resorting to war. 

Our country, through the President, 
has stated that in southeast Asia we are 
prepared to establish a banking institu- 
tion that will provide financial help not 
only to South Vietnam but also to Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Can there be a 
more charitable and a more clear-cut 
purpose of trying to achieve peace than 
that program of the President? To the 
people of South Vietnam up to the end 
of 1964 the United States has provided 
$2.1 billion of economic aid. 

I do not claim that everything our 
country does is right, but I do say, in the 
words of Decatur: 

Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong! 


The war is going on. Ho Chi Minh 
refuses to go to the negotiating table. 

Let us take a look at what might have 
been some of the reasons why he refuses 
to go to the negotiating table. In this 
Chamber—and I am not saying that 
the Senator from Tennessee made this 
statement—statements have been made 
that our country is the aggressor. I 
wish to repeat what I said 20 minutes 
ago: that the only agency that made an 
investigation of the true facts in South 
Vietnam reported that North Vietnam 
sent in its infiltrators and subversive 
operators to create violence in South 
Vietnam. 

The Legal Committee of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission consisting of 
representatives of the governments of 
Canada, Poland, and India in 1962 in- 
vestigated and reported: 

There is evidence to show that arms, 
armed and unarmed personnel, munitions 
and other supplies have been sent from the 
Zone in the North to the Zone in the South 
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with the objective of supporting, organizing 
and carrying out hostile activities, including 
armed attacks, directed against the Armed 
Forces and Administration of the Zone in 
the South. 

There is evidence that the PAVN (People’s 
Army of Viet Nam) has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used for inciting, en- 
couraging and supporting hostile activities 
in the Zone in the South, aimed at the 
overthrow of the Administration in the 
South. 


Second. The statement was made, 
either on the floor of the Senate or in 
other places, that the United States has 
made prostitutes out of the women of 
South Vietnam. What does the world 
conclude when words of that character 
come from high echelon officials of the 
U.S. Government? 

Third, Statements have been made 
that the United States desires to estab- 
lish colonial domination over South 
Vietnam so as to exploit its human 
beings and its mineral resources, What 
good can South Vietnam do for the 
United States economically? Not a sin- 
gle bit of good. Yet, those are the words 
that have come out of this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair), The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Fourth. The charge 
has been made the United States is in- 
dulging in terrorism, taking the lives of 
innocent men, women, and children of 
South Vietnam. The statement was just 
made that the United States, by mistake, 
has destroyed the homes of innocent peo- 
ple in South Vietnam. That statement 
is true. But never can it be said that the 
United States by design, by plan, or by 
deliberation has taken the life of a single 
person, as far as I can understand, in 
South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam, through its Ho Chi 
Minh troops and through the Vietcong, 
has adopted a plan to deliberately and 
designedly maim people and kill them. 
Yet the charge is made that the United 
States is the country that is promoting 
terrorism. I cannot stand by and listen 
to that type of argument without raising 
my voice. 

Fifth. The argument is made that the 
United States is demanding uncondition- 
al surrender and that, therefore, Ho Chi 
Minh cannot go to the negotiating table. 
Let us take a look at the facts. Five 
times we have paused in the bombing, 
once for 37 days. On each occasion we 
continued the pause as an indication of 
our purpose to negotiate. On every oc- 
casion Ho Chi Minh adamantly stood by 
and never yielded for a moment. Our 
Government said, We will quit the 
bombing; all we ask you to do, Ho Chi 
Minh, is to quit sending troops and mili- 
tary equipment into the South. If we 
quit bombing, we do not want you to use 
your military equipment to take the lives 
of American boys.” Even that argument 
has fallen upon deaf ears. 

Mr. President, my only purpose in 
making this presentation is to give ex- 
pression to my honest judgment and not 
to stand silent while my country is being 
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blackened and that of the Communists is 
being whitened. I would not be at ease 
at the end of the day if by silence I in- 
dicated my acquiescence in the denuncia- 
tions that are repeatedly being made 
about what our country has tried to do. 

We have sent, as I recall, more than 
$1 billion into South Vietnam, primar- 
ily to help those people. I wish to men- 
tion one further fact, and I would be 
delinquent if I did not do so. 

Several months ago the statement was 
made that our Government was dressing 
its agents in Communist uniforms, and 
telling those agents to go out and rape 
South Vietnamese women and kill their 
men and their children for the purpose 
of putting the blame on the Communists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 additional minutes 
to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, that statement was 
picked up by Peking and Moscow and 
spread all over the world that a Member 
of the U.S. Congress had said that we, 
in that devious and deceptive way, were 
violating the honor and the bodies of the 
Vietnamese women and were destroying 
the lives of innocent men, women, and 
children. 

Now to summarize: We are not the 
aggressors. We are not trying to prosti- 
tute the women of South Vietnam. We 
are not seeking colonial domination. 
We are not practicing terrorism. We 
are not demanding unconditional sur- 
render. Those are my views, and I 
would be delinquent if I did not state 
them on the floor of the Senate. 

I hold my friend the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] in the highest 
respect. I recognize that he is attempt- 
ing to reach some avenue through which 
we may procure peace. I know that he 
understands, likewise, that I am seeking 
that same avenue. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his generous references. Perhaps if this 
exchange has served no other purpose, 
it has illustrated that both of us hold 
sincere views and that there is a great 
similarity, considering the objective and 
goal we have in mind. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. Then I shall yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
who wishes to make an address in con- 
nection with the pending reservation. 

We have been for the last hour lis- 
tening to an interesting colloquy, en- 
gaged in by three of my fellow members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
who represent the Democratic Party. 
The division of opinion that has been 
manifested by them, the divided unity 
which exists, the acrimony, the criticism, 
and the uncertainty which have been 
expressing, all by able, diligent, and 
loyal Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, are, in my opinion most signifi- 
cant signs of our times. But they are 
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going to shrink into insignificance com- 
pared with the growing division of 
opinion throughout the country, among 
the people generally, among the parents 
of the boys in Vietnam and of the young 
men and women who confront the pos- 
sibility of service there, and among the 
populace generally, if we do nothing dif- 
ferent, in the whole war picture in 
Vietnam from continuing the same 
monotonous, bloody formula in which we 
have been engaged, with comparative 
futility, for 5 long years. 

What is that formula? Draft boys. 
Draft men. Send them to fight in Viet- 
nam. Send strategic materials and sup- 
plies to Russia. Send over 400 items, 
different in nature, to Russia to relieve 
its consumer economy and to strengthen 
its industrial complex. Do nothing to 
discourage the Russians from sending 
to Vietnam all of the modern weapons re- 
quired to kill the boys whom we draft and 
send there, and to continue to escalate 
our casualty lists. In the main, that has 
been the formula, at least for the last 
3 years, and increasingly since Oc- 
tober 12 when the President by Exec- 
utive order expanded our shipments of 
supplies to step up the capacity of Russia 
to supply additional armaments to our 
enemy in Vietnam. So I think we must 
try something different. 

I am impressed by one statement the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
made, when he said that the signals for 
peace have to come from many sources. 
I quite agree. We have sent them out 
repeatedly from the United States. I 
regret that the President has not done 
it very adroitly, certainly not with 
effectiveness, although we should not 
criticize him for trying. Perhaps one 
cannot be effective under a situation 
where the punishment received by the 
North Vietnamese is probably not so 
large as the economic and military input 
they are receiving from their allies in 
Russia and China. But he is right when 
he says that a signal for peace could 
come from Moscow. This reservation 
might help promote that signal, because 
if this reservation should be attached, all 
we would need to shorten the war would 
be one telephone call from the men in 
charge of the Kremlin to the men in 
charge of the war in Hanoi. It could go 
something like this, to put it in Ameri- 
can laymen’s language: 

“Hello, Ho. This is Kosygin talking. 
We are having a little trouble with our 
American friends. We are also having a 
lot of trouble keeping up our economy 
and manufacturing products as fast as 
we should like to. We must continue to 
get imports from the United States if we 
are going to utilize them in our econ- 
omy and be able to supply you with the 
weapons you need in this war. Now we 
are all for you, please be assured, but 
self-preservation is the first law of na- 
tions, Ho. You know that. So we are 
going to have to taper off with our war 
supplies to you. As a matter of fact, we 
are going to have to cut them off entirely. 
We are breaking this news to you gently. 
Make the best deal you can and move 
soon because we are no longer going to 
be your arsenal for war supplies.” 

Mr. President, that is the kind of sig- 
nal for peace that could come out of 
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Moscow, evolving from this kind of reser- 
vation, That is the kind of signal for 
peace which would be effective and bring 
Ho Chi Minh to the negotiating table 
mighty fast. I hope that we do not miss 
the opportunity to advise the State De- 
partment of this experiment which we 
would like to have them undertake, with 
no possibility of hurting anyone but with 
a great possibility of shortening the war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER It has been said that 
the Soviet Union has to supply aid to 
Ho Chi Minh so that Moscow can keep up 
its rivalry with Peking for influence in 
Hanoi. But, does it not occur to the 
Senator from South Dakota, regardless 
of how much help the Soviet Union sends 
to Hanoi, that the dominant influence 
there politically is now and by nature of 
things will be in the future Pekingese and 
not Muscovite? 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course it will, be- 
cause of the situation of geography, be- 
cause of race, and because of culture. 
That is inevitable. 

Mr. TOWER. Does it not occur to the 
Senator from South Dakota that the So- 
viets are aware of this and that, there- 
fore, the only reasoning they could have 
is that perhaps they want to keep the 
United States bogged down and involved, 
wasting men, materiel, and money in 
pursuing the war in southeast Asia? 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question 
about it. What is it costing the Rus- 
sians? They are short of many indus- 
trial supplies but they are getting them 
from this country and Hanoi thus gets 
the arms it needs—via the Soviet Union— 
the arms will then eventually be used 
against our American troops in Vietnam, 
There are 400 different items we now 
make available to Communist Russia, 
some of them on credit. There is, for ex- 
ample, this new automobile factory which 
is going to be set up in Russia, under Fiat 
management from Italy, in part with 
money borrowed from our American Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Some of our exports 
will be exchanged for Russian imports 
which will drive down American raw 
material prices in our own economy, such 
as timber and furs, the importation of 
which will add to the price distress in 
this country for those products. 

What are we really doing to induce 
the North Vietnamese Communists to 
come to the peace table? 

Ho Chi Minh has a very good formula 
operating for him. Let us put ourselves 
in Ho Chi Minh’s place, and we wonder 
why he has not answered any of the 36 
suggestions for peace negotiation which 
President Johnson states he has sent out 
to him? 

I believe that President Johnson is 
telling the truth on this report of his 
repeated calls for peace. 

Will someone please indicate what we 
would have to do to make Ho Chi Minh 
come to the conference table, when the 
means of shipping him petroleum and 
materiel of war are shipped to him free 
from Moscow? This is good for Ho. 

He impresses into service many of the 
soldiers for his army who are not even 
for him. He picks them up in the north. 
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He takes them away from the peasants 
in the Delta area of the south, He has 
something pretty good going for him 
there. He is safe and free from bomb- 
ing. His people are not subject to the 
kind of bombing that the people of Ber- 
lin, Munich, and other German cities got. 
Ho tells his people, “Don’t worry. You 
are not going to get bombed as the peo- 
ple of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were in 
Japan.” 

We have got to induce him in some way 
to come to the conference table. We 
cannot do it unless we do something dif- 
ferent from what we have been doing 
these past 5 war torn years. Lyndon 
Johnson could not do it in 36 tries. I 
say that Kosygin can do it in one effort 
with one telephone call: “Hello, Ho. 
The deal is all over, Ho. We have gotten 
ourselves in a bad spot. Our people 
want a little bit more of those consumer 
goods. They have had a taste of it and 
we cannot continue to utilize our labor 
force, our materials, and our machinery, 
to continue sending you all these war 
supplies. We are going to have to dis- 
continue our assistance. Good luck, Ho, 
old fellow, but count us out.” 

We stand a chance to get the war 
over in that way if our President and 
his diplomats will use this reservation 
as a device for influencing Russia to 
cease its effective program of prolong- 
ing the Vietnamese war. That could 
shorten the war, Mr. President. That 
will shorten it, in my opinion. President 
Johnson, having failed 36 times in try- 
ing for peace under prevailing conditions, 
I suggest the Senate make at least this 
one attempt of its own to open up a new 
approach to peace. 

The President can try for the 37th, 
the 38th, or the 39th time, but it is a 
maladroit system to seek peace by call- 
ing upon our enemy to come to the con- 
oe table while he thinks he is win- 

g. 

The other way I have just described 
seems to be a lot more realistic, positive, 
practical, and workable procedure since 
it will convince our enemy he cannot 
win because his war supplies from Rus- 
sia have been shut off. 

I think that Senators should vote to 
insist that we give our boys and our 
country that opportunity for peace and 
not deny it by saying, “No, we will just 
use the same old routine which, after 5 
years, and 36 Presidential pleas, and 
50,000 casualties, has brought no pros- 
pects for peace.“ 

Today, the majority leader stated that 
the war in Vietnam could go on for many, 
many years. I am afraid he may be 
right. This reservation, however, pro- 
vides a realistic opportunity to end it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if in fact, 
the ratification of this Consular Pact 
could be that illusive first step toward 
an end to our differences with the So- 
viets, that step which some felt was 
taken when administration-pressured, 
massive wheat shipments to Russia were 
agreed to, or again when we ratified the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, or more re- 
cently, when by Executive order of Octo- 
ber 12, 1966, the shipment of some 400 
new types of exports to Russia was au- 
thorized, if there were any concrete in- 
dication this could be that first step to- 
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ward world peace, then I would take it 
unhesitatingly. But let us consider the 
facts. 

Recent efforts by Soviet Russia to un- 
dermine freedom, in particular in Viet- 
nam, need little documentation; they 
are well known to us all. Propaganda- 
wise, we are today labeled by the U.S.S.R. 
as an aggressor nation. World opinion 
mobilization against us is an ever cur- 
rent Soviet tactic. Massive shipments 
by Russia of arms and ammunition and 
all manner of military supplies now 
going into the North Vietnamese hands, 
are being deployed against our American 
and Allied troops this very moment. 

Mr. President, if ratification were in- 
deed that first step toward peace, the 
fact that the Soviets have generally 
never hesitated to disregard any or all 
parts of our agreements with them, when 
it was to their benefit to do so, might be 
overlooked. 

Let us overlook almost all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the adoption of this measure 
would end present hostilities. Or if we 
were yet in that cold war period, perhaps 
this treaty ratification would be in the 
best interests of world peace. 

But from everything we can see, this 
is not that first step, and most certainly 
we are no longer in that cold war era. 
This is an extremely hot war era. The 
greatest number of American casualties 
suffered thus far in Vietnam in any 
7-day period, occurred just last week. 

The January 12, 1967, issue of the Re- 
porter contained a very interesting and 
enlightening article by Albert Parry en- 
titled “Soviet Aid to Vietnam.” 

The article made specific reference to 
reports by a Soviet newsman and pic- 
tures taken by Soviet camermen who 
recently accompanied Vietcong guerrilla 
units operating within 35 miles of 
Saigon. 

It is from reports like these— 


Said Parry— 

that we get an impression of the growing 
Russian presence in Vietnam. The picture 
can be filled out by bits and pieces of infor- 
mation, some casual and scattered, yet sig- 
nificant, and the Soviet and other East Eu- 
ropean press; the monitored texts of the sur- 
prisingly frequent broadcasts on the subject 
emanating from sundry East European radio 
stations; and the reports on the topics reach- 
ing us from a wide range of non-Communist 
diplomats, soldiers, seamen, newsmen, trav- 
elers, and other observers in Southeast Asia. 
And one thing is clear: the Russians are 
stepping up their aid to Vietnam. 


Despite the sheer logistics involved, 
the Russians are shipping tons and tons 
of military supplies via the 7,500-mile 
sea lanes from Eastern Europe: The 
Soviets themselves claimed not long ago 
that more than half the vessels entering 
the harbor of Haiphong were ships of 
Soviet registry. 

I know, Mr. President, that on the day 
I left the fleet in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
where I was a visitor aboard the aircraft 
carrier Kitty Hawk some 4 weeks ago, 
there were 12 ships in Haiphong, one of 
which was of Hong Kong registry one of 
which was of Chinese registry, and 10 of 
which were of Soviet registry. 

Quoting further from the Reporter 
article, Odessa-Mamma,“ as the Rus- 
sians fondly call the port, is the fore- 
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most source of all this traffic. An Eng- 
lish-language broadcast from Moscow to 
southern Asia on December 23, 1965, 
exulted: 


Odessa is the biggest port on the Black Sea. 
Its busiest route is the one leading to Hai- 
phong. A constant caravan of big merchant 
ships is plying this lane. 


Continuing with the article: 

In March 1966, in reply to Chinese charges 
that the Soviet help to Hanoi was all too 
scant, the Moscow leaders sent a confidential 
letter to all fraternal Communist parties. 
Carefully leaked out to the world at large 
via the East German Communists (who sent 
copies to their connections in Bonn), the let- 
ter stressed that in 1965 North Vietnam re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union arms and mili- 

equipment worth half a billion rubles 
($555 million). The list included rocket in- 
stallations and conventional anti-aircraft 
guns, MIGS and other planes, and tanks, 
coastal artillery, and small warships. 

Since the fall of 1965, the number of con- 
ventional anti-aircraft guns in North Viet- 
nam has risen from fifteen hundred to at 
least five thousand; one unofficial estimate in 
Washington puts the figure at seven 
thousand. 


Mr. President, I note at this point that 
North Vietnam has the most sophisti- 
cated air defense that any of our pilots 
has ever seen, 

I continue to read: 

In the fall of 1965 there were only four 
North Vietnamese batteries firing SAMS, By 
early October, 1966, this number had risen 
to twenty-five or thirty, each with six 
launchers. There were then some 130 sites 
from which the batteries could operate; 
twenty per cent were occupied and active in 
any given time. 


Mr. President, the Soviets are not 
merely supplying arms, ammunition, and 
other equipment. Extensive training 
programs within Russia both for North 
Vietnamese civilians and military per- 
sonnel are an integral part of Soviet 
assistance, in addition to extensive tech- 
nical assistance by Russian experts domi- 
ciled in North Vietnam. 

I continue to read: 

The sheer numerical record is impressive. 
.. . On March 15, 1966, Radio Moscow 
boasted that at that time nearly three thou- 
sand young Vietnamese men and women were 
studying in the Soviet Union, and that while 
a total of 2,300 Soviet experts worked in 
North Vietnam in the years 1955-1964, some 
4,500 Vietnamese experts had been trained 
in the Soviet colleges and universities by the 
spring of 1966. 

The most significant case in training in- 
volves the North Vietnamese air cadets now 
being taught by Soviet Air Force veterans 
to fly supersonic MIG-21 jets. 


The Mig-21 is the hottest interceptor 
that the Soviets have. As a matter of 
fact, it is a very, very fine interceptor, 
and one that our own aircraft and our 
own pilots have great difficulty in deal- 
ing with. 

I continue to read: 

One group of cadets succeeds another at 
graduation ceremonies... . 

In mid-December western intelligence 
raised its unofficial estimate of the number 
of MIGS in Vietnam to 180 or even 200, the 
latest being some delta-winged MIG-—21Cs 
and -21Ds. 


Mr. President, other Communist na- 
tions besides Russia, of course, are aid- 
ing North Vietnam, with certainly a lot 
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of urging, advice, and assistance from 
the Soviets. 
I continue to read: 


Of the people's democracies” contributing 
to Ho Chi Minh today, East Germany is 
probably the most active. Military aid 
includes arms and electronic equipment 
especially made to stand up in tropical 
weather; also motorcycles and bicycles, so 
important for messenger service on North 
Vietnam’s war-torn roads where automobiles 
cannot get through easily .... 


I point out that bicycles are a very im- 
portant war item for the North Viet- 
namese. 

By extending the handlebar and plac- 
ing a pole behind the seat and push- 
ing it along the road, a North Vietnamese 
can carry 500 pounds of rice. It does 
not take very long to figure how many 
bicycles it will take to move a ton of 
rice down the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

I continue to read: 


The major part of Ho Chi Minh’s medical 
supplies seems to come from East Germany, 
and a hundred East German doctors are 
reported to be serving in North Vietnam. 
In addition to the eight hundred Russians 
reportedly already present in North Vietnam 
on air-defense missions, some East German 
officers and men are rumored to be em- 
ployed in North Vietnam’s missile training, 
In goods and capital aid not directly of the 
war-materiel kind, Ulbricht’s government is 
thought to have delivered to Ho Chi Minh 
from June 1965 to October 1966, a total of 
$4 million worth. . . . Besides, regular com- 
merce between East Germany and North 
Vietnam amounts to over a million dollars 
a year, consisting mostly of industrial wares 
going to North Vietnam and some food and 
consumer goods being sent to East Germany. 


It is really interesting to note that 
with all of the hue and cry from some of 
our professional bleeding hearts in this 
country concerning how we are treating 
the North Vietnamese, it is interesting 
to note how the North Vietnamese are 
treating their own people. 

They do not have enough food to eat, 
and yet they export their food in ex- 
change for war material. I wonder why 
the bleeding hearts do not jump on 
them. 

I continue to read: 


But the bloc’s largest economic aid to 
and trade with Hanoi is, of course, extended 
by the Soviet Union. Gathered at a summit 
meeting in Moscow in mid-October 1966, the 
Soviet Union and its eight allies agreed to 
give about $1 billion worth of additional 
help to Hanoi in materiel and money, of 
which $800 million is to come from the 
U.S.S.R. The others’ contributions are 
typified by the Polish pledge of $30 million. 

. . . Although precise figures are difficult 
to obtain, it is estimated that in the ten 
years through 1964, Soviet economic aid to 
North Vietnam totaled some $350 million 
Moscow's exports to North Vietnam rose 
from $47.6 million in 1964 to more than $74.8 
million in 1965—this of course in addition 
to some $555 million worth of arms sent in 
1965 alone 

In its German-language broadcast to Ger- 
many on June 21, 1965, Radio Moscow de- 
clared that of the funds that North Vietnam 
was then getting from socialist countries 
(including China), nearly half came from 
the Soviet Union. A third of this Soviet aid, 
the broadcast said, was given free of charge. 
Some fifty industrial enterprises had by then 
been built or rebuilt with Soviet technical 
aid. Such Soviet-assisted plants produced 
+». about ninety per cent of its coal and 
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more than half of its machine tools. The 
country’s power, mining, engineering, and 
technical industries were all helped or run 
by the Russian donors and advisers. 

From other Soviet sources we learn that 
the economic division of the Soviet embassy 
in Hanoi is in charge of all this aid. . An 
economist staff member (of the Soviet em- 
bassy) supervises Soviet engineers and other 
experts who serve in the expansion of the 
Haiphong port, at the Hanoi machine-tool 
works, in the construction of a large re- 
frigerating plant, at an electrical-supply 
factory, and at the coffee and tea planta- 
tions. It is claimed that the machine-tool 
plant, covering fourteen acres, is entirely 
fitted out with Soviet equipment. 


I am hopeful that that machine-tool 
plant is one of the targets earmarked for 
destruction by our gallant Air Force. 

I continue to read: 

Another staff member of the Embassy’s 
economic division is in charge of other Soviet 
engineering crews busy in North Vietnam’s 
mines, geological exploration for more 
minerals and metals, and projects aimed at 
the expansion of certain of the country’s 
large industrial enterprises. 


The nation we are asked to sign this 
treaty with, Mr. President, is that nation, 
Soviet Russia, which has it within her 
-power to end that war which has been 
responsible for the deaths of over 7,000 
Americans and for the infliction of over 
47,000 American casualties. 

Let the Soviet Union bring North Viet- 
nam to the conference table; let the So- 
viets discontinue their shipment of tons 
and tons of military supplies into North 
Vietnam and then let us consider this 
ratification. 

In the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota and 
me a few minutes ago, it was noted that 
what we are saying here is that we are 
not trying to preclude the establishment 
of bridges between East and West. 

What we are trying to do here is 
simply to say: “By some overt deed or 
act, show us that you reject war as an 
instrument of national policy. Show us 
that you will not foment the takeover 
of government by military means.” 

If they want to sell communism on its 
own merits, I have no objection, because 
I do not think they can do so in any 
country that is relatively progressive and 
prosperous, 

Indeed, there has been no establish- 
ment of Communist governments in this 
world without resort to military force. 

I understand that some people in this 
country are concerned because the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam is not a popu- 
larly elected government in the sense 
that we understand popularly elected 
government. 

I point out that there are no govern- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain that are 
elected in the sense that we understand 
an elected government, either. 

Mr, President, the opinion has been ex- 
pressed, and rightly so, that we should 
be concerned with the protection and 
well-being of American tourists travel- 
ing in Russia. The opinion has also been 
expressed by many that vastly increased 
East-West trade will help bring an end 
to present differences. 

Perhaps so, perhaps not. As I have 
pointed out, the Soviets will likely con- 
tinue to harass, mistreat, even arrest 
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and imprison our citizens whenever it 
suits Soviet propaganda purposes. In 
that connection, it is a little amusing that 
we are reluctant to allow Stalin’s daugh- 
ter to seek political asylum in this coun- 
try because we are afraid it would upset 
our delicate relations with the Soviet 
Union. If some member of a highly 
placed American family defected to the 
Soviet Union, does anyone think the 
Russians would waste any time in parad- 
ing that person in Red Square and mak- 
ing all possible propaganda capital out 
of the situation? Who is really serious 
about reducing tensions in the world? 

And there is no assurance that in- 
creased trade will ease tensions. 

While I am extremely concerned, as 
we all are, about the safety of our tour- 
ists, I believe that our primary concern 
should be for those American and South 
Vietnamese personnel and other Allied 
servicemen—the gallant Australians, the 
courageous Koreans, New Zealanders, 
and others—who are daily risking their 
lives in the cause of freedom, in order 
that Vietnam and other southeast Asia 
nations may determine by themselves, 
and for themselves, the form of govern- 
ment they and their peoples desire. 

First things first, Mr. President. As 
I have stated, let Soviet Russia help 
bring this war in Vietnam to an end. Let 
them bring an end to the loss of Ameri- 
can and allied lives. Let there be some 
tangible, meaningful move toward peace 
by the Soviets.. Then let us consider this 
treaty. 

My able and distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from South Dakota, has of- 
fered a reservation to deter implementa- 
tion of the Consular Pact until peace or, 
in effect, concrete moves toward peace 
in Vietnam are forthcoming. It is a 
wise reservation, and I strongly urge its 
adoption. 

If it were adopted, I believe I could 
reconsider my opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. But unless this res- 
ervation is adopted, I cannot reconsider 
my opposition to the ratification of the 
treaty. 

I cannot see why our gestures of 
friendship toward the Communist coun- 
tries must always be unilateral. Can we 
not ask something in return? I do not 
believe it is too much to ask: “Stop kill- 
ing our people with your weapons. Stop 
killing the people of South Vietnam with 
your weapons. Reject war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.“ The day the 
Communists reject war as an instrument 
of national policy, then we will in our 
time see no war, and perhaps we will see 
no war for generations to come. 

Let us remember who started the war. 
Plainly, we are not the aggressor. 

I listened to some debate today with 
respect to whether or not we are the 
aggressor. The clandestine infrastruc- 
ture for the conduct of war in South 
Vietnam was created by Ho Chi Minh, 
with the aid of Peking, before the French 
had left southeast Asia. Do not think 
for one moment that everybody who 
opposed the French now opposes the 
established government in South Viet- 
nam. I have been in the field with 
Vietnamese soldiers who won their battle 
spurs fighting against the French. They 
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fought against the French because they 
wanted to create in Vietnam a climate in 
which they could determine and plot 
their own lives and their own destinies 
without outside interference. This they 
cannot do if a clandestine infrastructure, 
armed, possessed of main force units to 
fight, brings the people under complete 
subjugation. Then there will be no pop- 
ular decisions. Then everything will be 
dictated from the top. 

Let us in the Senate say today to the 
Soviet Union: “We desperately want to 
establish these bridges with you. But 
before we do so, give us some justifica- 
tion. Show us a little good faith. We 
will overlook the 50-some-odd treaty and 
convention commitments that you have 
breached with us: We will overlook 
the misrepresentations, the scrap paper 
treatment that you have given us in our 
sacred commitments to each other, if 
you will simply, by an overt act, show 
us that you desire to see a world at 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time consumed thereby be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
Iam about to make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

I ask unanimous consent that, im- 
mediately following the disposition of 
the Mundt reservation No. 2, the reserva- 
tion to be proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] be 
made the pending business; that there 
be a time limitation of 1 hour, the time 
to be equally divided between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Fur 
BRIGHT], or whomever he or they may 
designate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
spoken with Senator Curtis, the author 
of the reservation. He shares with me 
the optimistic hope that my reservation 
will be adopted, in which event his reser- 
vation will be unnecessary. But if the 
fates go against us and my reservation 
is rejected, he will then offer his reserva- 
tion immediately following; and if he 
can have that consideration, he is willing 
to get along with that amount of time, 
and we have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time consumed not be 
charged to either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We will take the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what constitutes business before the ab- 
sence of another quorum can be sug- 
gested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
not had a completed quorum call today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, is 
it necessary that business intervene be- 
tween two suggestions of the absence of 
a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate completes the quorum call 
another quorum call would not be in 
order if a point of order were made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have a report on the time which has 
been consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 60 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the other 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
proximately 55 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

RESERVATION POINTS UP THE “TIMING PROBLEM” 
OF CONSULAR TREATY 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
pending reservation to the proposed Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union pro- 
vides that there will be no exchange of 
instruments—in other words, that the 
treaty will not take effect—until the 
President of the United States deter- 
mines and advises the Congress as fol- 
lows: First, either that it is no longer 
necessary for the United States to main- 
tain its combat forces in South Viet- 
nam—which, for all practical purposes 
would mean that the war in Vietnam is 
over—or, second, that the withdrawal of 
our combat forces from South Vietnam is 
not being prevented or delayed because 
of military assistance furnished North 
Vietnam by the Soviet Union. 

It will, therefore, be seen that adop- 
tion of this reservation will not require 
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renegotiation of the treaty with the So- 
viet Union, as would be the case of an 
amendment to the treaty, and that the 
only thing affected would be the time the 
treaty became operative. Once the 
President determines and advises the 
Congress that either of the two situa- 
tions exists, the treaty would go into 
effect. 

This reservation points up what I be- 
lieve to be the principal problem with 
the treaty. Perhaps this problem can be 
made more clear by asking whether my 
colleagues would have voted for this 
treaty at the time of the Cuban missile 
crisis. I doubt that they would have, 
and the reason, of course, would have 
been that public opinion would have been 
incensed over such action at a time when 
the Soviet Union, directly or through its 
military assistance to Cuba, was posing a 
threat to the lives of many of our people. 

I respectfully suggest that there is a 
great similarity to the timing of this 
resolution of ratification, with the So- 
viet Union furnishing over 95 percent of 
the petroleum and all of the sophisticated 
weapons used by North Vietnam against 
our troops and those of our allies, These 
weapons do not merely pose a threat, as 
was the case of the missiles in Cuba. 
They are actually killing and wounding 
our people; and the Soviet leaders have 
made it abundantly clear that they pro- 
pose to continue to make this assistance 
available so that the killing and wound- 
ing of our people will go on. 

While it is true that this is taking 
place 12,000 miles away, whereas Cuba is 
only 90 miles off our shores, I simply can- 
not see that the mileage has anything to 
do with the essential nature of the sit- 
uation. The timing of the proposed rati- 
fication is, in my judgment, very bad. 

What is the justification for ratifying 
this treaty? I believe the basic reason 
was given by Secretary of State Rusk 
when he said, as shown on page 41 of 
the hearings record: 

I think it is also important for us to try to 
find those points at which we can put rela- 
tions on a more normal and peaceful basis 
wherever possible. 


I am aware that there are some who 
say that the main reason for the treaty 
is to insure some measure of protection 
to the 18,000 U.S. citizens who travel in 
the Soviet Union. And it is true that 
upon ratification of the treaty by both 
the U.S. Senate and by the Soviet Presid- 
ium these tourists would be assured of 
notification going to our representatives 
of their imprisonment and of some vis- 
itation privileges by our representa- 
tives—although the extent of these visit- 
ations is somewhat nebulous. On the 
other hand, testimony of the Secretary 
on page 8 of the hearings record reveals 
that only about eight of our visitors to 
the Soviet Union per year have been de- 
tained; and it is in this context, rather 
than in the context of the total of 18,000 
tourists, that I believe this feature of the 
treaty’s ratification should be considered. 
Viewed in this light, it is apparent that 
the Secretary of State’s point that we 
should put relations on a more normal 
and peaceful basis wherever possible 
looms as the principal and overriding 
reason for ratification. 
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May I say that I believe all Members 
of the Senate concur that we should 
strive to have more normal and peaceful 
relations with the Soviet Union. But 
this does not mean that we should take 
this action at all times—during a Cuban 
missile crisis or during the war in Viet- 
nam. There is a time for action and 
there may be a time when action might 
well cause reactions contrary to our na- 
tional interest. The Secretary’s point is 
well taken, but it does not at all meet the 
problem of the timing of ratification. It 
may be suggested that the timing is es- 
sential to our national security. I have 
checked this point out very carefully, 
Mr. President, and I can state without 
equivocation that whether this treaty is 
ratified now, 6 months from now, or 
2 years from now will not have any 
material effect on our national security. 
In other words, there is no urgency at all 
for the ratification of this treaty. In- 
deed, even if it were ratified, we have 
been told by the proponents that it might 
not be for years that consulates would be 
established. No one has yet come for- 
ward with any reason or reasons why 
this treaty must be ratified now rather 
than, say, a year from now. 

There has been much discussion about 
building bridges. I want it understood 
that I will not take a back seat to any 
Member of the Senate as far as concerns 
a desire to build the right bridges at the 
right time. I supported the cultural and 
scientific exchange program. I believe 
the exchange program, on a people-to- 
people basis, will provide a means for 
greater understanding between the peo- 
ples of our two countries. But at the 
same time that I say I will support 
building the right bridges at the right 
time, and it may well be that this par- 
ticular treaty is a bridge—I do not know 
whether it is or not; no one really knows; 
we can all recognize its pluses and 
minuses—but assuming it is a bridge, 
oo does not mean this is the time for 

I remember the time of the proposed 
ratification of the limited nuclear test 
ban treaty in 1963, when it was heralded 
as a shaft of light in the darkness, when 
it was heralded as a step forward. I 
said, at the time I made my speech, that 
I would support ratification, but no one 
knew whether it was a shaft of light in 
the darkness or whether it was a step 
backward or a step forward. It would 
be years before we would know. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
a statement I made within my statement 
on the nuclear test ban treaty ratifica- 
tion, in which I was pointing out that 
it seemed to me the ratification of the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty under 
those circumstances constituted an ac- 
commodation policy with the Soviet 
Union, whereas, in my judgment, history 
had shown that a policy of firmness was 
more effective than a policy of accom- 
modation. I said at that time: 

I could be wrong when I say that a policy 
of firmness is the one to follow, rather than 
a policy of accommodation, and I hope I am. 
I do know that when we have followed a 
policy of firmness—as we did in Berlin and 
as we did during the briefly imposed Cuban 
blockade—it has worked. But if a majority 
of my colleagues in the Senate feel that we 
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should follow a policy of accommodation 
and ratify the treaty without a meaningful 
first step by the Soviet Union first, then 
I will go along—with this clear understand- 
ing: I want to see a meaningful first step by 
the Soviet Union, clearly demonstrating a 
change in policy, before ratifying any amend- 
ments to this treaty or any other treaties 
with the Soviet Union affecting the security 
of our country. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch! stood on this floor a 
few days ago and said, “I want someone 
to show me one step—one meaningful 
step—the Soviet Union has taken toward 
a detente,” and I do not think a single 
Senator rose to answer him. 

I repeat those words. Since the rati- 
fication of the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty I have not seen a single step. As 
a matter of fact, I suggest our relations 
with the Soviet Union are worse today 
than they were at the time of the rati- 
fication of the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty. And I suggest that our relations 
with the Soviet Union may well be worse 
a year from now if we ratify this treaty 
at this particular time, because a 
psychological propaganda war will be 
waged by the Communist world and 
adopted by the Soviet Union as a result 
of the ratification of the treaty. I sug- 
gest it will weaken our position in the 
eyes of our allies and many neutral na- 
tions in the world if we, in the face of 
what is happening in South Vietnam 
today, ratify this treaty at this particular 
time. 


There is another aspect to this ques- 
tion, and that is its impact on the morale 
of the over 400,000 men representing 
this country in Vietnam, not to mention 
the men from our allied countries. I 
know it is said that about 18,000 Ameri- 
can citizens travel in the Soviet Union 
each year. I recently received a letter 
from a friend who was there last year. 
He said during his trip through Russia 
the train on which he was riding had 
been stopped. His party had been taking 
pictures. He said that for a few minutes 
there was anxiety, because they knew 
they might be thrown into a Soviet 
prison and it might be weeks or months 
before anybody would know about it. 

He said: 

I hope you will see fit to vote for ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, so that these anxious 
moments will not be gone through by future 
tourists to the Soviet Union. 


I have already pointed out that only 
an average of six persons a year have ac- 
tually been detained, according to the 
Secretary of State. I am concerned 
about the anxious moments of our tour- 
ists in the Soviet Union, but I am much 
more concerned about the anxious mo- 
ments and the morale of the more than 
400,000 troops fighting in South Vietnam, 
who were ordered to go there, who did 
not go there voluntarily as our tourists 
go voluntarily to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, when I left Vietnam a 
year ago, I said that after visiting the 
wounded in the hospitals and after talk- 
ing to the troop leaders who have to 
write the letters home to the wives or 
parents of the boys who will not be com- 
ing back — If we are going to make any 
mistakes, let us make a few mistakes on 
their side.” If there is going to be an 
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error about whether this treaty should 
be ratified now or a year from now, let 
us make a mistake in favor of the troops 
in South Vietnam. 

There are some who say that the Soviet 
Union really wants to be the great cata- 
lyst for bringing peace to southeast Asia. 
Perhaps thatisso. There may have been 
some statements to that effect. 

But there haye certainly been some 
statements not to that effect, Mr. Kosy- 
gin stated very bluntly that the Soviet 
Union was going to continue to furnish 
all the military support necessary for 
North Vietnam, that they were going to 
support fully the defeat of the “Ameri- 
can imperialists’ in South Vietnam. 
That does not sound to me as though 
they have any intentions of serving as a 
great peacemaking catalyst in the war 
in South Vietnam. 

I might also point out that the policy 
of the Soviet Union has been, for a num- 
ber of years, as announced at the time 
of Mr. Khrushchey’s tenure in office, 
that the Soviet Union was going to wage 
an economic war with the United States, 
and it was going to win that economic 
war. Incidentally, they will continue to 
maintain military might, so that if nec- 
essary they can use military power to 
defeat us; but their first choice appar- 
ently is to defeat us on the economic 
front. 

I ask, Mr. President, when the United 
States—the “enemy” according to Mr. 
Khrushchev and his successors on the 
economic front—is spending $20 to $30 
billion a year on the war in Vietnam, with 
more than 400,000 of its finest men in 
South Vietnam, and the Soviet Union is 
spending only $1 or $2 billion, with none 
of its manpower being used, does it not 
seem that this is a pretty good trade off, 
as far as the Soviet Union is concerned? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, Mr. President. 

If in fact they are interested in defeat- 
ing the United States on the economic 
front, I would say they will gain an ad- 
vantage by continuing the war in Viet- 
nam, rather than serving as the great 
peacemaking catalyst to bring it to an 
end. To me it is deeds that count, and 
not words. If the Soviet Union really 
wants to bring the war in Vietnam to an 
end, the best way to do that is to cease 
and desist from supplying the 96 percent 
of the petroleum and all the sophisti- 
cated weapons to North Vietnam. There 
are many of our military leaders who ad- 
vise that if that were to happen, the war 
in Vietnam would come to a very quick 
end. 

I think that we might do well to recog- 
nize that this treaty is desired by the 
Soviet Union. Statements have been 
made that the United States took the 
initiative on the treaty. We did take the 
initiative, but not on this particular 
treaty. We took the initiative on a con- 
sular treaty back in the Eisenhower 
years; but there was nothing said at that 
time about providing immunity from 
criminal prosecution of consular officers. 
On the contrary, we have the testimony 
in the record that this particular pro- 
vision of immunity from criminal prose- 
cution—the first ever to appear in a 
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Consular Treaty—was inserted in this 
treaty during the negotiations at the in- 
stance of the Soviet Union, not at the 
instance of the United States. That is 
one very big reason why the Soviet Union 
wants this treaty. 

I say that if they want the treaty, they 
should let us see a meaningful step on 
their part to bring the war in Vietnam 
to an end. If they do not wish to take 
that meaningful first step, Mr. President, 
I suggest that we are not going to get very 
far in meeting the objectives set forth by 
Secretary of State Rusk; namely, that we 
put relations on a more normal and 
peaceful basis whenever possible. Every- 
one wants to put those relations on a 
more normal and peaceful basis, but that 
will not arise because of ratification of 
this treaty, if the Soviet Union is not will- 
ing to take some steps to bring the war 
in Vietnam to an end. 

There is much confusion in the coun- 
try, Mr. President, regarding this admin- 
istration’s policy on Vietnam. I happen 
to be one of the many Senators, from 
both sides of the aisle, who have sup- 
ported that policy from its inception. I 
voted for the Tonkin Gulf resolution, and 
I believe I knew what I was voting for at 
that time, even though there are some 
among us who voted for it, who now say 
they did not know what they were doing. 
My guess is that most of us knew well 
what we were doing. 

But I am concerned that there is an 
apparent misunderstanding around the 
country, on the part of a good many 
people, over our policy in South Vietnam. 
One reason might well be inconsistent 
actions and statements on the part of the 
administration. Here we are, asked to 
ratify this consular treaty at the time 
the war in Vietnam is going on. The 
Secretary of State has come over and 
said that he thinks that this would be a 
plus, that it might be helpful in bring- 
ing about more normal and peaceful re- 
lationships; and yet you can pick up a 
Publication from the Department of 
State, setting forth the Secretary’s views 
and those of Gen. Maxwell Taylor, an ad- 
ministration witness, entitled “The 
Heart of the Problem,” relating to the 
war in Vietnam, and find such state- 
ments as the following. I quote first 
some of Mr. Rusk’s statements. On 
page 1 he says: 

But we are in Viet-Nam because the issues 
posed there are deeply intertwined with our 
own security and because the outcome of the 
struggle can profoundly affect the nature of 


the world in which we and our children will 
live. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MILLER, Another 5 minutes, Mr. 
President. 

If that is so, then since when are we 
entering into a Consular Treaty, a bi- 
lateral treaty, for the first time in recent 
years, with the chief supplier and equip- 
per of the enemy in South Vietnam? 

Secretary Rusk went on to say: 

What are our world security interests in- 
volved in the struggle in Viet-Nam? * * * 
We must recognize that what we are seek- 
ing to achieve in South Viet-Nam is part of 
a process that has continued for a long 
time—a process of preventing the expansion 
and extension of Communist domination by 
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the use of force against the weaker nations 
on the perimeter of Communist power. 

This is the problem as it looks to us. Nor 
do the Communists themselves see the prob- 
lem in isolation. They see the struggle in 
South Viet-Nam as part of a larger design for 
the steady extension of Communist power 
through force and threat. 


Then further on he says: 

But the Communist world has returned to 
its demand for what it calls a world revo- 
lution,” a world of coercion in direct con- 
tradiction to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. There may be differences within the 
Communist world about methods, and tech- 
niques, and leadership within the Commu- 
nist world itself, but they share a common 
attachment to their “world revolution” and 
to its support through what they call “wars 
of liberation.” 


Then General Taylor had this to say: 

Kosygin told Mr. Reston in his interview 
of last December: 

“We believe that national liberation wars 
are just wars and they will continue as long 
as there is national oppression by imperialist 
powers.” 

Before him, Khrushchev, in January 1961, 
had the following to say: 

“Now a word about national liberation 
wars. The armed struggle by the Vietnam- 
ese people or the war of the Algerian people 
serve as the latest example of such wars. 
These are revolutionary wars. Such wars are 
not only admissible. but inevitable. Can 
such wars flare up in the future? They can. 
The Communists fully support such just 
wars and march in the front rank of peoples 
waging liberation struggles.” 


These statements were made in 1966, 
and I must say that people who read 
those statements by Secretary Rusk and 
General Taylor and agree with them—as 
I do—find it very difficult to reconcile 
them with the urgent request by the ad- 
ministration to ratify this treaty at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I hope this reservation 
will be adopted. I hope that it will be 
adopted, because I think it will be good 
for the morale of more than 400,000 men 
from the Armed Forces and those who 
will be following them and those who are 
lying in the hospitals and the parents 
and the relatives of those who will not be 
coming back. 

If the reservation is adopted, then I 
can conscientiously vote for this treaty. 
However, unless this reservation, or 
something very much like it, is accepted, 
then I regret very much that I cannot 
in good conscience vote for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
able Senator from Iowa for the mag- 
nificent address he has just delivered. 
I associate myself with his remarks on 
this subject. 

The point the Senator made about the 
psychological effect, in my judgment, is 
a very important point. 

If the United States, through the Sen- 
ate, ratifies this treaty, it will indicate 
to the world that we can now trust the 
Communists, that we are willing to enter 
into an agreement with them and extend 
the hand of good friendship at the very 
time that they are providing munitions, 
armament, and equipment—90° percent 
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of it—in Vietnam to kill our soldiers 
there. 

Not only will it have a psychological 
effect from that standpoint, but I can 
also visualize that it will have a bad 
psychological effect on our men fighting 
in Vietnam. 

I dare say that if a poll were taken to- 
day of the American soldiers in Vietnam, 
not 1 percent of them would favor the 
ratification of this treaty. I do not be- 
lieve that 1 percent of them would 
want their Senators to vote for the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, it is my firm judgment 
that, from a psychological standpoint, 
from the standpoint of affecting other 
nations in the world, it will mislead 
other nations as to our true intentions 
toward the Soviets, unless our Govern- 
ment has reached the point where it 
feels it can trust them. Sometimes I 
wonder if some in the Government have 
not reached that point. However, the 
people of America certainly have not. 
I believe that the people of America still 
feel that they cannot trust the Soviets. 

A witness testified only last week be- 
fore the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee concerning Cuba. He testified about 
the missiles that are now in Cuba. We 
have eye witnesses to the fact that some 
of the missiles that were alleged to have 
been removed in 1962 have been brought 
back to Cuba. 

I do not believe that the American 
people want to enter into this agreement 
at a time when Russia is furnishing all 
the equipment to fight the war and thus 
give the impression to our men over 
there that we are willing to enter into 
an agreement with the enemy that is 
supplying the armor and the weapons 
with which to kill them. 

I commend the Senator for the fine 
speech he is making. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for his 
gracious comments. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out an- 
other thing, and that concerns the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union once this treaty 
is ratified at this particular time. With- 
out the reservations, such as the one 
pending before us, it would indicate to 
the leaders in the Kremlin that they do 
not have to take a meaningful first step 
in order to obtain concessions from the 
United States. 

I think it is about time for the United 
States to make it clear that, while we are 
ready, willing, and able to enter into 
better arrangements and better rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, if they want 
a treaty, then they had better be taking 
some meaningful first steps. 

Mr. President, if we do not do that, 
this would mean that we are continuing 
to follow a policy of accommodation. All 
that I know and all that I have heard 
from those who are the most knowledge- 
able in handling communism and Com- 
munist aggression indicates that it is a 
policy of firmness and not belligerence— 
a policy of firmness and not accommoda- 
tion—which works. 

If there is someone who can show me 
that a policy of accommodation has 
worked, I would like to see his evidence. 

I pointed out at the time I voted for 
the nuclear test ban treaty that I thought 
this would be in the area of an accommo- 
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dation policy. I said I hoped that we 
would see some meaningful first steps 
follow afterward. 

There have been none. There may 
have been some talk, but there have not 
been any meaningful first steps. 

I regret very much that our relations 
today with the Soviet Union, especially 
as they concern the war in Vietnam, are 
worse than they were then. I hope that 
Iam wrong. However, I suggest that if 
we do not let the Soviet Union know that 
we must have some meaningful first 
steps before we enter into these treaties, 
the relations will get worse and not 
better, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 10 miuntes to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the reservation proposed by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, of which I am 
a cosponsor, and which is to be voted 
upon shortly. 

In the debate yesterday, and in the 
Recorp of the debate on earlier days, my 
attention has been called to, and I have 
been somewhat intrigued by, the opposi- 
tion of the State Department to these 
reservations. The Department’s objec- 
tions are based on the ground that if the 
treaty were ratified, “reservations or un- 
derstandings by the United States would 
give the U.S.S.R. an opportunity to qual- 
ify or interpret its own obligation un- 
der the treaty in ways that would de- 
prive this country of the treaty’s impor- 
tant benefits.” 

That statement appears in a letter 
signed by the Secretary of State. 

In another letter, signed by the Assist- 
ent Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions, we have comment on the reserva- 
tion proposed and voted upon yesterday, 
that the immediate consequence of an 
effort to adopt this reservation “would 
be to kill the convention.” 

Mr. President, I wonder how much 
different is the attitude of the so-called 
detente mentality which has developed, 
particularly in these last 4 years. We 
are supposed to have developed a detente, 
a relaxation of tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It 
has been said that the events of the 
detente have produced what one may call 
a detente mentality. This has become a 
dominant mentality, one which influ- 
ences the bulwark of research and writ- 
ings on this so-called relaxation of 
tensions. 

At best, this mentality is a state of 
mind, which places above all other con- 
siderations the desire to resolve our dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union, even if 
it would require fundamental concessions 
on our part to achieve that goal. 
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There is a body of opinion which now 
holds that any measure which our coun- 
try takes to strengthen its security will 
damage further progress of this detente 
and, therefore, tend to encourage hard- 
line leaders in the Kremlin. Thus, even 
in the field of national security the 
United States should refrain from taking 
action which would upset or provoke 
Soviet leadership. 

According to the proponents of these 
theories, which are followed by the idea 
that we must develop interdependence 
with the Soviet Union so that it will move 
closer to the capitalistic policy and our 
country will move closer to the Commu- 
nist policy—God forbid the day—we 
should give every assurance that the 
United States has peaceful intentions 
and that we do not intend to engage in 
aggressive activities against the Soviet 
Union. 

Some of these proponents go so far as 
to argue that the United States must not 
engage in provocative actions of any 
kind which would serve as a deterrent to 
further development of peaceful and 
proper relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. These pro- 
vocative actions to be refrained from 
would include the improvement and in- 
crease in the U.S. strategic superiority, 
even in the building of an antiballistic 
missile system. 

Somehow it seems all right for the 
enemy to install such a system, but when 
we think in terms of installing similar 
weapons, or something that will protect 
our cities, we are dealing in undesirable 
action. 

This is difficult logic to follow. One 
must wonder as to the position of the 
State Department in saying: “Oh, let us 
not adopt any reservations. Let us not 
provoke the other side because they 
might not agree to the treaty. Let us do 
what they say. Let us not disturb their 
peace of mind and the assurances we 
give them. Let Congress advise and con- 
sent to the treaty by agreeing to it, but 
not by giving our best judgment as to 
what should be added to or taken away 
from the context of the treaty.” 

I wonder if this is not pursuing the 
same line where we say, “Let us not en- 
gage in the business of provoking the 
other side.” I think we have indulged 
in that obstreperous attitude far too long 
for the good of this country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was interested in the 
phrase “detente mentality” which the 
Senator used. It calls to mind that there 
used to be a little statement which was 
generally used around this country a few 
years ago that said: “Praise the Lord 
and pass the ammunition.” 

I do not believe that a detente can 
evolve or flourish in an atmosphere in 
which the Russians pass the ammunition 
to Hanoi, and we do nothing but praise 
the Lord. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is an unequal di- 
vision of responsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. It looks as if we are 


going to get the sticky end of the deal. 
I can understand how they are able to 
shore up their economy to have bread 
and butter, arms to Hanoi, and an anti- 
ballistic missile system around Moscow 
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that the Secretary of Defense has said 
we cannot afford to have in the United 
States. 

It looks as if this is not as a detente 
should, which would be equality of re- 
laxation between the two countries. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I also wonder when 
there is a constant reaffirmation of the 
historic goals of the Soviet Union and 
the means whereby they expect to 
achieve them, which has been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of the world in 
the celebration of their 50th anniver- 


sary. 

Why should we not be provoked, too, 
by the program they announced and de- 
clared, and have been following, in their 
Tricontinental Conference of January 
1966? We have the right to be not only 
concerned, but provoked. We have the 
right to be provoked by the large mili- 
tary budget the Soviet Union announced 
only recently, which is caused by the 
help they have been extending to Viet- 
nam. Of course, their help in Vietnam 
is something that sorely tried the pas- 
sions of those considering this subject. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Relative to a detente, I 
hold in my hand the daily report of for- 
eign radio broadcasts, which are moni- 
tored in this country. The transcripts 
are made available to Senators who wish 
to read them from day to day. I believe 
the Senator will be interested in a radio 
broadcast emanating from Pravda on 
March 3, about the Vietnamese war and 
our part in it: 

The aggressors will not succeed in forcing 
them to their knees. The Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries will render them all 
necessary aid in their heroic struggle. 


That does not sound like a detente to 
me, or a desire to decrease the supply of 
arms to Vietnam, 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 
His observation makes good sense. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, this en- 
tire matter boils down to how one views 
the Soviet Union and the international 
Communist movement today. If the in- 
ternational Communist movement is 
truly undergoing deep and profound 
change and is now charting a course of 
cooperation with emphasis on peace 
rather than conflict, then those who 
argue the detente mentality for restraint 
on the part of the United States and rati- 
fication of this treaty are entirely cor- 
rect. If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union has not undergone a meaningful 
change in long-range terms, vis-a-vis the 
world, and if it persists that its ultimate 
goal is victory over the United States and 
other non-Communist countries, then 
the decisions made in the spirit of the 
detente in such matters as ratification of 
this treaty are wrong and would endan- 
ger our national security in a most mean- 
ingful way. 

The help extended militarily and eco- 
nomically by the Soviet Union to the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong has 
well been documented. It is there as a 
harsh fact. It is the elimination of that 
help before we implement this treaty 
that is the essence of the reservation 
which has been proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 
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It is my hope that the Senate will ap- 
prove that reservation, and the proposi- 
tion that we should remove that element 
if this treaty is to be adopted and become 
effective. 

Mr. President, there is another matter 
that we will get to later in the debate. 
For 180 years we have had these con- 
sular treaties and functions of consulates 
without the absolute criminal immunity, 
this treaty contains. Now, all of a sud- 
den, we have to make that concession 
to the one and only country that is mak- 
ing it possible for the continuance of 
hostilities against 500,000 American boys 
that will be in Vietnam by the end of this 
year. The figure is now in excess of 
400,000. That is what is difficult for 
those to understand who have studied 
this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. As a footnote to the 
examples the Senator has been giving, 
to put this detente mentality in its proper 
perspective, I invite the attention of 
Senators to page 12 of the committee 
report accompanying the Consular Con- 
vention’s resolution of ratification in 
which are quoted some statements made 
in the Tricontinental Conference held 
in Havana, Cuba, in January 1966, by the 
head of the Soviet delegation, Sharaf R. 
Rashidov, who said: 

The Soviet delegation came to this Con- 
ference to promote in every conceivable way 
the unity of anti-imperialist forces of the 
three continents so as to unfold on a still 
greater scale our common struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism, and neocolonialism 
headed by the U.S. capitalists. 


The final declaration of the Confer- 
ence read, in part: 

The Conference hereby proclaims that the 
primary task of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is to intensify the struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism, neocolo- 
nialism, and to win and consolidate national 
independence especially against the exploita- 
tion practiced by the Yankees. The merging 
of efforts will turn active solidarity on our 
continent into a new historical force of co- 
lossal dimensions. 


I ask the Senator from Nebraska, is 
this not another example, and a recent 
one, of the lack of detente mentality on 
the part of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no question 
about it. I think that is one of the meth- 
ods by which the Soviet Union has ex- 
pressly denied the existence of any 
change for the better in their relation- 
ships with us. Certainly, the pledge to 
continue to form training schools for 
sabotage and espionage, and for increas- 
ing their assistance to various wars of 
national liberation to which they have 
committed themselves in Havana is no 
evidence of that detente or relaxation 
of tensions, unless we want to lull our- 
selves into a false sense of security. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I now 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, who is 
one of the coauthors of the pending 
reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
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Hotiincs in the chair). The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for yielding to me at this time. 
I have not taken much time in the de- 
bate and appreciate having this time. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this res- 
ervation is of paramount importance. It 
goes to the very heart of my objections 
to the consular treaty. I do not wish to 
speak disparagingly or without due and 
careful regard to the importance of any 
international agreement, but I am com- 
pelled to feel that the importance of 
this treaty, in and of itself, has been 
greatly exaggerated and overestimated 
by both proponents and opponents. 

To be sure, the matter of immunities 
from criminal prosecution given to con- 
sular officials and employees under this 
treaty can well be a matter of concern, 
but I do not feel it is a very dire matter. 
It is not of such importance as to make 
the treaty a menace to the safety of the 
United States. 

The matter of bringing more Soviet 
spies and agents into this country has 
been talked about, But we live in an 
open society. Indeed, it would not be 
a subject of great amazement to me to 
learn that the Soviets knew more about 
our defense secrets, our defense estab- 
lishment, and other facts about our 
country than the Congress. 

Further, I would expect that in an 
exchange of consulates, American offi- 
cials and personnel in such a consulate 
in the Soviet Union, or anywhere else, 
would be neither deaf nor blind. The 
matter of listening posts and the gather- 
ing of information could be a two-way 
street. 

Then, of course, I have due regard to 
some of my colleagues who are con- 
cerned because they view this proposed 
treaty as an entering wedge or an 
opening gun for a long list of conces- 
sions, agreements, and treaties with the 
Soviet Union. These include East-West 
trade, the space treaty on military use 
of outer space, and various other sug- 
gestions that will undoubtedly, from 
time to time, come before the Senate. 

But, after all, this is the treaty we are 
considering. There is no reason why 
we should not consider it alone without 
complicating it by trying to connect it 
with other proposals. 

There is ground for apprehension that 
the history of Soviet disregard of solemn 
covenants and obligations over the past 
would make one less than confident that 
this convention, or agreements resulting 
under it, would be carried out faithfully 
and fully. That is why the Senator from 
New Hampshire is not greatly impressed 
by all the arguments of the proponents of 
ratification at this time to the effect that 
the treaty will throw a cloak of safety 
around Americans who are traveling, or 
who find themselves in the territory of 
the Soviet Union. 

I doubt very much whether this treaty, 
or any agreements entered into under it, 
will change in any marked degree the 
dangers that might—I say might“ —be 
faced by Americans in the Soviet Union. 
While I join other Senators in the desire 
to protect the safety of every American 
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citizen, wherever he may be, I must con- 
fess that I do not regard that as a sub- 
ject of the deepest concern in this in- 
stance. Rather, I should say there are 
matters of greater concern than our try- 
ing to make more safe, more convenient, 
and easier the pathway of Americans 
who are traveling in the Soviet Union. 
Incidentally, these Americans are carry- 
ing American dollars into the Soviet 
Union, thus stimulating the economy 
there. 

Now, while the matters that I have 
touched upon are matters of concern, I 
believe they have been greatly overem- 
phasized. To me, the important point 
of consideration today, and of a subse- 
quent day when we must all stand up 
and be counted on the ratification of this 
treaty, the matter that stands out, to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, is the 
timing of the convention. It is being 
proposed at a time, as has been said, 
and as we all know, when it is not a ques- 
tion of lessening tensions in a cold war, 
because we are no longer in a cold war— 
we are in a hot war. 

I repeat what I said the other day in 
the Senate: Who is our adversary in this 
war? Ostensibly, it is the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. But there is 
not a Senator who does not know and 
who would not freely admit that the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
could not conduct this contest more than 
a few weeks, at the most, without out- 
side help and supplies. 

Our adversary is not Red China—at 
least, not recently—because Red China 
has problems of its own. Our adversary 
is the Soviet Union, and the Soviet Union 
alone. The Soviet Union alone has the 
power to stop this war and bring all of 
the combatants to the negotiation table 
within a very few days or, at the most, a 
couple of weeks. 

All they have to do is shut off the mis- 
siles, the guns, the supplies, the oil, the 
trucks, and all the sophisticated weapons 
that they are furnishing. That is why I 
say the timing of this proposed treaty is 
so important. 

There is also a psychological impact 
involved. It has been said on this floor 
that defeating this convention would not 
end the war or perhaps hasten the end 
of the war. It can be said equally that 
adopting and ratifying this treaty would 
not shorten the war or end the war. 

I doubt very much if the Soviet Union 
really cares enough about this proposed 
treaty to allow its adoption and its ratifi- 
cation to materially change its attitude 
and its actions in the present conflict. 

It has been said by many of the pro- 
ponents of ratification at this time that 
we are the ones who are asking for the 
treaty. We are the ones who are press- 
ing it. It has been asserted by those who 
are supporting it that the slightest vari- 
ance in its terms will mean the Soviets 
will be released from an agreement they 
have entered into reluctantly and want 
to get out of. 

If that fact is true, we are not going to 
hasten the end of the war by ratifying a 
treaty to which the Soviets, according to 
the supporters of the treaty, are so ut- 
terly indifferent. 

The psychological impact is something 
to be reckoned with. I have served in 
the Congress for 20 years, and in the 
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Senate for 12 years. I have never served 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House or the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the Senate, nor have I had the 
opportunity that Senators on that com- 
mittee have enjoyed of having firsthand 
information. But many times during 
those years I have been one of those who 
have gone to the State Department and 
been briefed on international affairs. 

I have in mind this afternoon, one day 
when several Senators—two of them still 
Members of the Senate—by request went 
there and had a long and personal con- 
ference with John Foster Dulles. I have 
never forgotten some of the things he 
said to us that day. One of the things 
that lingers in my memory, and that Iam 
thinking about today, is when John 
Foster Dulles said: “Remember this. The 
Communist world, the Communists, and 
the Communist dictators, respect nothing 
but strength. There is no surer way to 
invite their aggression, there is no surer 
way to bring us to a conflict with them, 
or keep us in conflict with them than to 
grovel and crawl and beseech and beg in 
our endeavor to bring about good rela- 
tions and peaceful relations. To them 
any such display means one thing. It 
means weakness, and the only thing they 
respect is strength.” 

It is hard for me to understand why, 
after the treaty has been delayed for 214 
years, it should be pressed at this time. 
There have been whispers. I guess we 
all know about them. I think we have 
all heard them. There have been whis- 
pers in the cloak rooms and in the cor- 
ridors that there is some great gain to 
be brought about, which we do not know 
about and which cannot be disclosed to 
us. The implication is that if at this time 
we ratify the convention we can look for 
some softening in the attitude of the 
Soviets or some relaxation of their ruth- 
less and relentless warfare against Amer- 
icans in Vietnam. 

In the first place, if they said so, I 
would hardly believe it. But if it were 
true that there had been any such com- 
munication on the part of the Soviet 
Union, I see no reason why it should not 
be disclosed to Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, who, under their oaths of office, are 
compelled to vote either for or against 
ratification of this treaty. 

I find it hard to believe that any one 
of my colleagues on either side of this 
aisle is not a perfectly safe repository for 
secrets or for classified information that 
is important to the safety of this Nation. 
I do not mean that we should all be given 
all the classified information, down to 
the smallest details, of our Defense Es- 
tablishment. But I do say that when a 
Senator is compelled to vote for or 
against ratification of a treaty he has a 
right to have all the facts before him 
prior to the time he casts a vote on the 
treaty. 

So I discount all these rumors and 
whispers that there is some great, deep, 
dark secret surrounding this convention 
at this time, involving something that 
we are going to gain but about which we 
cannot be told. 

Discounting that, the question remains 
why now? I return to the point where I 
started—and I am nearly through, Mr. 
President. Why the timing? Why 
should we enter into this convention at 
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this time? Why now when Soviet guns 
are killing our sons? 

It is all right to talk about softening 
our relations with the Soviets. It is all 
right to talk about building bridges of 
friendship, and about the future. All of 
us hope for the time when the hostility 
that has separated this world into two 
armed camps shall cease, or at least be 
softened. 

But you do not install a sprinkler sys- 
tem when your house is on fire. You do 
not renew your insurance coverage when 
your house is on fire. Those are things 
that you do in preparation for the future, 
but you do not do them, you cannot do 
them, and it is useless to attempt to do 
them, while the conflagration is going on. 

That is why the Mundt reservation, to 
my mind, goes to the very heart of the 
problem before the Senate. If we are to 
ratify this treaty, let it be with the 
reservation—not the understanding, not 
the hope, not the suggestion, but the 
ironclad reservation—that it shall not 
take effect while the Soviets are pouring 
their arms, munitions, supplies, and oil 
into North Vietnam, and transporting 
them in their trucks and their vessels on 
to South Vietnam, for the purpose of 
killing the men whom we have drafted 
and sent to South Vietnam, Whether 
properly or improperly, our soldiers are 
there and we sent them there. There is 
not a Member of the Senate who does not 
share, to a degree, the responsibility, 
although obviously the executive branch 
of the Government bears the greatest 
responsibility. 

This treaty, we have been told, is ben- 
eficial, but it is not vital. It is just a 
little overture, a little softening, a little 
thaw in the frost of misunderstanding. 

If that is so, let it take effect when the 
fighting has ceased in South Vietnam, or 
when the President is satisfied that the 
Soviet Union has ceased to be our real 
adversary and antagonist there. It is 
just as simple as that. 

I am quite sure I could have voted for 
this treaty 3 years ago, before we found 
ourselves in this death struggle. I am 
quite sure I could vote for this treaty if 
it is recommended after the shooting 
stops. But, Mr. President, I cannot vote 
for it today. That is why I say the 
timing is so important. That is why I 
say that the Mundt reservation goes to 
the very heart of the problem. And, 
while we are here to do our duty, and, 
Mr. President, I cannot imagine a 
greater stimulus, psychologically, a 
greater reassurance to our people and a 
greater declaration to the world—not 
just to our enemies, but to the world 
than a vote of the U.S. Senate which 
says: “Yes, we are willing to open 
doors. We are willing to enter into 
agreements for consulates. We are will- 
ing to pave the way for people to travel 
back and forth between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. We are willing 
to increase trade. We are willing to go 
halfway, and more than halfway, in 
softening the hostilities. And we are 
even willing to take the first step by 
ratifying this treaty recommended by 
the President of the United States, 
through his State Department, provided, 
and repeat, provided, that the actual 
agreements under this treaty shall not 
be entered into, or take effect, until the 
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hot war is over and the shooting stops 
in South Vietnam.” 

Mr. President, to me this particular 
reservation goes to the very heart of the 
question. I earnestly hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the majority leader, 
and then 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 

MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the knowledge and concurrence of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis], I ask unanimous consent that in- 
stead of 1 hour of debate, equally 
divided, being allowed on his reservation, 
there be a half hour. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—that will be satisfactory to me, 
because my reservation deals with mat- 
ters we have discussed at some length. 

I believe if Senators will remain in the 
Chamber, we can dispose of it rather 
quickly, without much delay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is encourag- 
ing news. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
take 30 seconds to express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, a cosponsor of the res- 
ervation, for his very concise and com- 
pelling argument, and for bringing his 
clear-cut New England logic to bear on 
the discussion of this highly important 
reservation? 

While we have enough Senators pres- 
ent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly feel that the arguments of the 
proponents of ratification outweigh those 
advanced by those opposed to it, and 
that certain advantages will accrue to 
the United States if ratification is ap- 
proved—I might say without crippling 
reservations. 

Mr. President, if looking to the future, 
we could hope for nothing more than 
these relatively minor benefits, I would 
lose little sleep whatever the outcome 
when the final vote is taken on ratifica- 
tion. 

But to me, Mr. President, favorable ac- 
tion on this question might open up new 
vistas of major significance. 

In the words of the late President Ken- 
nedy, though used in a different context 
of course, it could be “the first step in a 
journey of a thousand miles.” 

It could expedite an eventual break- 
through of the barrier of mutual dis- 
trust which characterizes the relation- 
ship of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

But one might ask: Does the leopard 
change its spots? Does not the Soviet 
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Union still embrace the concept of world 
communism? Is there not a seemingly 
constant ideological confrontation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

Obviously, the answer to the last two 
of these questions must be in the 
affirmative. 

Why, then, do I feel that ratification 
might produce results far greater in 
scope and significance than those en- 
visioned in the Consular Convention? 

First, because I believe that anything 
which affords an opportunity for closer 
contacts between men or nations in- 
evitably leads to a better understanding 
of differences and problems to be re- 
solved. 

Favorable action by the Senate on the 
Consular Convention could germinate 
the seeds of greater accord in the years 
ahead, and provide harvests of good 
will—perhaps sparse at first, but be- 
coming more bountiful with the passage 
of time. 

I referred earlier to the distrust with 
which the Soviet Union and the United 
States view each other. We think we 
have had every reason to question its 
actions and motives. Undoubtedly, its 
leaders have doubted our sincerity of 


purpose. 

Throughout history national ambi- 
tions, fear, pride, internal and external 
tensions, and a willingness to engage in 
armed conflict have brought on wars 
which, fortunately, mankind has been 
able to endure. 

But, Mr. President, except for the very 
youngest of us we are now living in a 
world vastly different from the one in 
which we were born. And our chief 
objective must be to prevent the de- 
struction of man by the products of his 
own inventive genius. 

I know that our leaders are fully cog- 
nizant of the inherent danger. I am 
certain, too, that the leaders in the 
Kremlin, pragmatists that they are, must 
realize that if the two most powerful 
nations existent are unable or unwilling 
to face up to problems of mutual con- 
cern, the future is indeed bleak for the 
people in the United States, for those 
living in the Soviet Union and, indeed, 
for all the inhabitants of a really very 
small world. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a 10-year-old Ver- 
mont boy who indicated a desire to en- 
ter the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
I read from my reply: 

I pray that long before you reach college 
age, the people in all nations and their 
leaders will have renounced war as a means 
of implementing national policy. 

Should this come to pass, neither would the 
Naval Academy nor the other service acad- 
emies have need to train young men to fight 
and kill other young men. 

Instead, they can concentrate entirely on 
guidance in peaceful pursuits, and the huge 
sums now spent for instruments of mass 
destruction could be diverted to programs 
designed to bring about a fuller and richer 
life for all mankind. 


Mr. President, if civilization is to be 
preserved, if the futures of our children 
and grandchildren are to be assured we 
must never wander from the road lead- 
ing to lasting peace. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, ratification of 
the Consular Convention without crip- 
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pling reservations will help speed us on 
our way. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire on a very clear and ef- 
fective statement of the case. 

I have listened in this Chamber with 
great attention for many days now to 
the advantages and the disadvantages 
and the possibilities and the practicabil- 
ity of this convention. 

It seems that there is great agreement 
on many points. There is not the slight- 
est question that every man in the Cham- 
ber wants to see peace, not only in Viet- 
nam, but also throughout the world, but 
peace on the basis of freedom, to assure 
the right of self-determination of na- 
tions. 

In my lifetime I have seen three wars 
based on this belief. 

I can remember that at the time of the 
first war they said: “Might does not make 
right.“ I believed that then and I believe 
it now. 

-In the second war we were going to 
make the world free for democracy. 
When I say democracy, I mean govern- 
ment by our means, self-determination of 
the small nation, the rights of the in- 
dividual, the right of free speech, the 
right of a free press, the right of stand- 
ing and disagreeing, and the right of as- 
sembly. 

These are the things that we mean 
when we say democracy. 

Since that time we have seen the situ- 
ation that existed in Korea. We talked 
then as we talk today about getting to 
the negotiating table as though that were 
the panacea, the end of everything. 

I assure the Senators that it was not. 
In Korea we had more casualties after we 
went to the negotiating table than we 
had before. 

We still have no peace treaty in Korea. 
They still continue to meet and negoti- 
ate. It is a question of desire. It is a 
question of intent. It is a question of 
character. It is a question of basic policy 
and honesty and dishonesty. 

Let us assume that our friends across 
the world, the Russians, want peace. 
We know that we in America want peace. 
Then, let us very simply say: “How do 
we achieve it?” 

We achieve it by stopping the fighting. 
The quickest way to do that is to shut 
off the supplies. The day the North 
Vietnamese stop fighting, I assure Sen- 
ators, the President of the United States 
will order the American troops and the 
South Vietnamese troops to stop fight- 
ing 


I do not think there is anyone in this 
Chamber who questions that ‘statement 
in the slightest degree. 

One of the ways to be certain that the 
fighting will stop is to make certain that 
the combatants cannot be resupplied. 
As the Senator from New Hampshire so 
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eloquently pointed out, if the supplies 
from Communist Russia were stopped, 
the war in Vietnam would stop sooner, I 
believe, than in 2 weeks. I believe that 
the war would be over in a week, or per- 
haps in 2 days. Then, please God, we 
could bring our boys home and get them 
out of there. 

Let us accomplish that. I believe that 
it is the duty of the Senate to advise the 
President of the United States, and I 
hope that we will advise him in our judg- 
ment and in our opinion, after due con- 
sideration, that this consular treaty, this 
convention, should not be properly en- 
tered into while there is a shooting war 
going on in which we are involved. 

I believe that the reservation suggested 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MounptT] should be included as a condi- 
tion of this treaty. I truly believe that 
then this might bring about a cessation 
of the fighting in Vietnam and a quicker, 
more practical, and more soundly based 
approach to peace, both temporary and 
permanent. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes of our combined time, 
if I may, after which I believe we will be 
ready to yield back the remainder of the 
time and proceed with the vote. 

First, I should like to salute the Sena- 
tor from California for a most persua- 
sive and a most moving argument in 
favor of this reservation. 

Second, so that the record may be 
complete, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
a letter which I addressed to Secretary 
Rusk on February 7, and his reply, which 
I received on February 15, verify- 
ing the fact officially from the Depart- 
ment of State that these war supplies we 
have been discussing are actually going 
from Russia to Hanoi. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1967. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DEAN: In reading the January 30 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, I was dis- 
turbed when I read the article entitled “Rus- 
sia: The Enemy in Vietnam?” 

In this article, which was evidently writ- 
ten by an editor of U.S. News & World Report 
stationed in Saigon, there are statements 
made to the effect that it is the Russians 
who are furnishing the needed materials to 
the North Vietnamese which makes it possi- 
ble for them to continue their war effort. 
Therefore, I am enclosing a copy of the 
article with this letter and would appreci- 
ate having your comments on it and the 
questions which I am setting forth below. 

1, Is it true as stated that “It is the Rus- 
sians, however, who are furnishing the real 
sinews for major and prolonged war.” I 
would like to have any comments you care 
to make with regard to this statement. 

2. Is it true that “The Russians now are 
investing close to 1 billion dollars a year in 
the war.” Is this a correct figure or is it 
more or is it less? 

3. Is it true that Most of the trucks that 
move the needed supplies from North to 
South Vietnam, for example, come from Rus- 
sia or her satellites.” If it is true, I would 
appreciate any documentary evidence or 
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figures on truck supplies which you could 
provide me. 

4. Is it true that “Many of the automatic 
weapons that we capture from North Viet- 
namese troops are of Russian manufacture.” 
I would like to have any statement or docu- 
mentary evidence that you would have on 
this allegation. 

5. Is it true that “Most of our plane losses 
have resulted from the use of Soviet Russia’s 
antiaircraft guns, missiles or MIG jet fight- 
ers.” 

6. Isit true that “Soviet aid to North Viet- 
nam trickled along at an average yearly rate 
of 35 million dollars until early in 1965, 
when, even before U.S. began bombing in 
the North, the Russians started moving in a 
big way—with SAM antiaircraft missiles, jet 
fighters, military vehicles, oil, other para- 
phernalia of war.” 

7. Is the statement true that “Almost 
1,000 SAM’s have been fired at U.S. Planes. 
These Soviet Missiles, launched by Russian- 
trained crews, have themselves destroyed 30 
U.S. planes and contributed in a large meas- 
ure to an over-all loss in the North of more 
than 460 U.S. planes.” If the figure is dif- 
ferent and larger or perhaps less, I would 
appreciate having any information which 
you would provide me. 

8. Is the statement true that “Cost to the 
Russians in spent missiles: about 25 million 
dollars. Cost to the U.S. in planes alone: 
more than 1 billion dollars.” 

9. Is the statement true “The North Viet- 
namese landscape is also studded with con- 
ventional antiaircraft positions, about 6,000 
in all. The original antiaircraft system was 
installed by the Chinese. Now bigger guns 
are coming in. They are Russian.” I would 
appreciate having any additional comments 
you would care to make about this state- 
ment. 

10. Is the statement true that “The North 
Vietnamese Air Force now consists of 75 to 
100 fighter planes and a handful of light 
bombers supplied by the Soviet Union. 
About one fifth of the force are the most 
up-to-date MIG-21s; the remainder, MIG~15s 
and MIG-17s. The MIG’s are replaced by 
the Russians as they are lost in the fighting.” 
I would appreciate having any information 
on this statement which might supplement 
it and give me up-to-date information on 
your estimate of what might be plane sup- 
port or any kind to the North Vietnamese 
from the Soviet Union. 

11. Is the statement true that “There are 
upward of 2,000 Russian technicians working 
at air bases and at SAM sites. North Viet- 
namese pilots are trained in Russia and 
supervised by Soviet fliers when they return 
to Hanoi.” 

12. Is the statement true that Within the 
past few months, the Russians have taught 
North Vietnamese to man approximately 350 
SAM missiles and an estimated 3,000 anti- 
aircraft guns.” 

13. Would you please comment on the 
statement “For the first time, Soviet heli- 
copters are being spotted in North Vietnam. 
Russian cargo aircraft are also making an 
appearance,” 

14. Please advise me as to whether or not 
it is true that “The North Vietnamese war 
machine runs almost entirely on Russian 
oil. In the past 18 months, the Russians 
shipped in 300,000 metric tons.” The state- 
ment goes on, “Last month alone, the Soviets 
shipped nearly 25,000 metric tons of gasoline 
and oil into Haiphong.” Since this article is 
January 30th, that must refer to the month 
of December, 1966. 

15. The article states that “The Russians 
use ships to transport 80 percent of their aid 
to North Vietnam.” It further states that 
“All told, the Russians are said to be de- 
livering 80,000 tons of goods a month to 
Hanoi.“ Is this statement factual and I 
would appreciate having any comments on it. 

16. The article states that “The Soviet 
ships going to Haiphong carry not only 
civilian goods, as the Reds insist, but jet 
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aircraft, SAM’s radar gear and antiaircraft 
guns.” I would appreciate having your 
comments on this statement. 

17. The article states that “Tonnage by 
sea from all sources—Russia, China, East 
Europe and non-Communist countries—was 
estimated at 2 million tons in 1966. Of that, 
the Russian share was estimated at half the 
total, Red China’s about one fourth.” I 
would appreciate any information which you 
could provide me as to the accuracy of that 
statement. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration 
and assuring you I would appreciate hearing 
from you at your earliest convenience in re- 
sponse to the questions I have posed and 
any other comments which you might care 
to make about allegations and statements in 
this article, I am, with best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 
Kari E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MUNDT: Secretary Rusk has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 
7 concerning the article in US News & World 
Report on “Russia: The Enemy in Vietnam?” 
which discusses the effect of Soviet aid in 
supporting the North Vietnamese war effort. 

It is correct, as the US News & World 
Report article indicates, that the USSR has 
over the past several years supplied North 
Vietnam with a modern air defense system, 
as well as other military equipment. In 
addition, the USSR continues to send North 
Vietnam a wide range of industrial and eco- 
nomic aid, including petroleum and motor 
vehicles. Although most of the Soviet aid 
goes to North Vietnam by sea, all available 
information indicates that almost all of the 
major military equipment, such as air de- 
fense equipment, has been and is being sent 
by rail across the Chinese mainland. 

Although I am unable to answer in detail 
in an unclassified letter the specific ques- 
tions you have raised about the details of 
Soviet aid, I would be pleased to arrange an 
oral briefing for you on these subjects. 

Please let me know if the Department can 
be of any further assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
Dovctas MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


Mr. MUNDT. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in today’s 
Washington Daily News, “Red Rockets 
Hit Danang Air Base,” because some 
colloquy occurred with respect to that 
matter earlier today, when the Senator 
from Texas {Mr. Tower] brought this 
new development to our attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep Rockets Hrr Da NANG AIR BASE—QUICK 
RETALIATION LIMITS DAMAGE 

Satcon, March 15.—Communist guerrillas 
bombarded the giant U.S. airbase at Da Nang 
with Russian-made rockets today. Virtually 
instant American retaliation chased away the 
Viet Cong and limited damage in the second 
assault on the post in 17 days. 

U.S. spokesmen said the guerrillas fired 15 
140-mm spin-stabilized rockets in 74 seconds 
from launch pads set in brush on the Yen 
River banks seven miles southwest of the 
base, the keystone of American air power in 
South Vietnam's northernmost sector. 

The rockets caused 16 American injuries, 
damaged three planes including a jet taking 
off to bomb North Vietnam and ignited fuel, 
grass and electrical fires, spokesmen said. 
They credited the immediate counterattack 
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by Marine artillery and gunships for cutting 
off the assault with damage far below that 
of Feb. 27 when 12 Americans were killed and 
32 wounded in a guerrilla rocket raid on the 
base. 

None of the Americans hurt today was 
seriously injured. 

INACCURACY 

The fact the communists fired from the 
launchers’ maximum distance told in their 
inaccuracy. All the blasts hit the runway 
area, far from the crowded barracks sector 
of the base which launches air raids against 
North Vietnam and funnels U.S. troops in 
and out of South Vietnam. 

Two rocket rounds were duds. The Viet 
Cong left behind 23 launchers on the river 
bank so quickly did the Leathernecks hit 
back, 

Later Marine search parties reported find- 
ing 10 more rocket launchers and 11 rounds 
of ammunition. They said the Viet Cong 
staged the attack 2000 yards from the spot 
they used for their Feb. 27 attack on the 

ase. 

After sealing off the base, the Marines un- 
leashed their artillery. Their AC-47 Dragon- 
ships hopped up and, using 135 flares to light 
up the pre-dawn sky, sprayed 55,700 rounds 
of gatling-type minimgun shells at the com- 
munist positions. 

The “unknown sized” Viet Cong force fled 
for the hills to the southwest with the 
Leathernecks in pursuit, spokesmen said. 

One American who had a close escape was 
Capt. Curtis D. Ritchie, 30, of Clintonville, 
Wis., and Merced, Calif., pilot of a F4C Phan- 
tom jet just taking off for North Vietnam. 

“We had just started to roll when we saw 
the first blast,” he said. The sixth round 
ripped one of the Air Force plane’s engines. 
The seventh exploded beneath the plane. 

CLOSE CALL 

Capt. Ritchie and copilot Ist Lt. Kenneth 
M. Stalling Jr. of Olive Branch, Miss., man- 
aged to steer their flaming plane into a land- 
ing barrier and hopped out. Capt. Ritchie 
sprained his left arm. Ground crewmen dis- 
armed the Phantom’s six 500-pound bombs. 

The jet and two other damaged craft will 
be fit to fly shortly, spokesmen said. 

Meanwhile, American troops reported kill- 
ing at least 58 communists in fights along 
the Cambodian border 225 miles northeast 
of Saigon the past two days. U.S. troops in 
the Central Highlands killed 21 communists 
yesterday in two actions. 


Mr. MUNDT. I conclude my presenta- 
tion in behalf of this reservation, Mr. 
President, by urging Senators to approve 
it. For the very reason that the sup- 
porters of this treaty use as their single, 
solitary argument in support of the 
treaty: protecting Americans—which we 
all wish to do, as the majority leader has 
rightly said, anywhere they are. 

Some of us believe, as honestly as we 
stand on the floor of the Senate, that the 
best way to protect Americans in uniform 
in Vietnam is to do something to shorten 
the war and to do something by our votes 
today to decrease, if possible, the supply 
of murderous modern weapons flowing 
into the hands of the enemy from Russia, 
at the very time our country is increas- 
ingly supplying the capacity of the in- 
dustrial machine in Russia to produce 
those weapons. 

The Americans we should want to pro- 
tect first and most are the 500,000 serv- 
icemen who are in Vietnam. And why 
do I believe that this reservation will 
help protect them? Because I believe 
it will have far more appeal as an argu- 
ment to the Government in Russia if we 
present to them the fact that this treaty, 
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before it can become operative, must 
have some affirmative action on their 
part to curb or curtail or eliminate the 
shipment of arms to North Vietnam. I 
do not know how badly the Russians 
want the treaty. Sometimes the Depart- 
ment of State says we are the ones who 
want it. The next moment they argue 
that the Russians want it and this is the 
way to win friends in Moscow. I will 
buy it either way for the sake of this 
argument but even our State Depart- 
ment cannot have it both ways. 

I do, however, know something the 
Russians do want: They want the ex- 
ports of American supplies which we now 
are sending them. They need those sup- 
plies badly. We can thus argue with the 
Russians with a diplomatic tool. We 
would then have a compelling argument. 
We can say that this Consular Treaty 
cannot become operative and we, in good 
conscience, cannot continue to ship these 
supplies to Russia unless it curtails the 
huge shipments of war supplies it is 
sending to Hanoi. That kind of signal 
of peace from Moscow to Hanoi can end 
the war more quickly than any other 
signal that can be sent to Ho Chi Minh 
from any other capital of the world. 

I plead with Senators, in their capacity 
to advise as well as to consent, to advise 
our Government that we would like it to 
make this effort at this time with the 
available tool which the adoption of this 
reservation would provide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
PRIME MINISTER AND OTHER OF- 
FICIALS OF SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I should like at this 
time to ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a distinguished visitor, the Prime 
Minister of South Korea. I make that 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none 
The Senate will stand in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 


RECESS 


Thereupon, at 4:05 o’clock p.m., the 
Senate took a recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

During the recess of the Senate: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate, we are privileged today to 
have a most distinguished and welcome 
visitor from a great and friendly country. 

I am happy and proud, on behalf of 
the U.S. Senate and our country, 
to present to the Members of the 
Senate and to our fellow citizens the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Korea, 
Hon. Il Kwon Chung; the distinguished 
Ambassador of Korea, Mr. Hyun Chul 
Kim; the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Mr. Chung Hoon Park; the Prin- 
cipal Secretary to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Sung Chul Hong; and our own Am- 
bassador; James W. Symington. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The Senate reconvened at 4 o’clock 
and 8 minutes p. m., when called to order 
by the Vice President. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legis- 
lative session, pursuant to Public Law 
86-42, the Chair appoints the following 
Senators to attend the 10th Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, to be held May 10-14, 1967, at 
Ottawa and Montreal, Canada: AIKEN 
(chairman), RUSSELL, MORSE, MANSFIELD, 
Byrp of West Virginia, MONDALE, SPONG, 
MUNDT, JORDAN of Idaho, GRIFFIN, 
BROOKE, and HATFIELD. 

The Chair also appoints Senators BUR- 
Dick and HrusKA to attend the Stock- 
holm Intellectual Property Conference, 
to be held at Stockholm, Sweden, June 
12—July 14, 1967. 

The Chair also appoints Senators 
RALPH YARBOROUGH and Jacos Javits to 
attend the 20th Assembly of the World 
Health Organization, to be held in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, on May 8-27, 1967. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th 
Cong., second sess.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

All time has expired and the question 
is on the adoption or rejection of Execu- 
tive Reservation No. 2 proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
and other Senators. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon]. If he were present 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote I would vote “yea.” I, there- 
fore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
on official business. 

I also anounce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
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Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusettts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 67, as follows: 


[No. 60 Ex.] 

YEAS—25. 
Byrd, Va. Hansen Smith 
Byrd, W.Va. Hill Stennis 
Carlson Hollings Talmadge 
Cotton Hruska Thurmond 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del. 
Ervin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 

Murphy 

Gruening Russell 

NAYS—67 
Aiken Hatfield Morse 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Moss 
Baker Holland Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye Nelson 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Bennett Javits Pearson 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Boggs Kennedy, Mass. Percy 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Case Kuchel Proxmire 
Church Long, Mo, Randolph 
Clark Long, La. Ribicoff 
Cooper Magnuson Smathers 
Dominick d Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Spong 
Fong McGee Symington 
Fulbright McGovern graines 

re McIntyre illiams, N.J, 
Griffin Metcalf Yarborough 
Harris Mondale Young, Ohio 
Monroney 
Hartke Montoya 
NOT VOTING—8 

Brewster Dirksen McClellan 
Brooke Dodd Scott 
Cannon Lausche 


So Mr. Munopr’s executive reservation 

No. 2 was rejected. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, there will 
be a vote not later than 30 minutes from 
now. I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the reservation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], there be a 10-minute allocation 
on the reservation to be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmonp], this at his re- 
quest, and that the time be equally di- 
vided between the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Under the previous unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the clerk will read the 
executive reservation No. 3 of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Before the 
period at the end of the resolution of 
ratification insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “subject to the reservation that 
no exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion of this convention shill be entered 
into on behalf of the United States, and 
the Convention shall not enter into force, 
until the President, after consultation 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, finds and 
reports to the Congress that the Soviet 
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Union has ceased all military support 
and assistance of any kind, directly or 
indirectly, to North Vietnam”. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of all Senators, let me say that 
it is possible I will not use the entire 
15 minutes at my disposal, realizing that 
Senators may have duties elsewhere. If 
this will help to arrange their sched- 
ules, I hope that it will. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my reservation No. 3. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time is the Senator yielding himself? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska is recognized for 7 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this res- 
ervation speaks for itself. It lies on the 
desk of each Senator. I invite the at- 
tention of Senators to its language. It 
is simple; it is understandable. I be- 
lieve that it will not in anyway inter- 
fere with the operation of the treaty once 
it becomes effective. 

The reservation provides that the 
treaty shall not become effective until the 
President, after consultation with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, finds and reports 
to Congress that the Soviet Union has 
ceased all military support and assist- 
ance of any kind, directly or indirectly, 
to North Vietnam. 

Mr. President, it would be my hope 
that this reservation will be adopted by 
the Senate. Without a doubt, the Sen- 
ate is divided. There are some who be- 
lieve that we should not trust the Soviet 
Union at all. There are others who be- 
lieve that the treaty is worth while as a 
trial to see if someway, somehow, the 
Soviet Union is softening up and that 
a gesture before the world that the Unit- 
ed States is willing to deal with them 
would further the cause of peace. 

Mr. President, certainly the objective 
of a foreign policy for our Nation is 
threefold: one, to protect the interests 
of the United States; two, to maintain 
the peace; and, three, to establish peace- 
ful interchange and commerce. Within 
that purview, I have offered this reserva- 
tion. The Vietnam war is serious. Boys 
from my State and your State are lay- 
ing down their lives in Vietnam for their 
country. They are being destroyed and 
are losing their lives because the North 
Vietnamese are supplied with equipment 
and material and assistance from the 
Soviet Union. If the assistance from 
the Soviet Union to North Vietnam were 
stopped, the war would be over tomorrow. 

I ask those of you who feel that we can 
trust the Soviet Union sufficiently to 
enter into this treaty to try this: Say 
to the world, “Yes, we will deal with the 
Soviet Union. We will grant them the 
statute of negotiating a convention with 
it, so that the world will believe we trust 
it, if the Soviet Union will stop supply- 
ing North Vietnam.” 

Someone may say, “How about the 
United States agreeing not to supply 
South Korea or some other country?” 

I pointed out, it is not comparable at 
all. Where on the face of the globe is 
the United States supplying weapons 
that are used to kill Russian soldiers? 
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We are not doing it. Russia is supplying 
materiel to kill American boys. 

In the name of all our boys fighting 
in Vietnam, their parents and loved ones, 
I say let us use this opportunity to try 
to get the Soviet Union to cease supply- 
ing North Vietnam with materiel. 

Mr. President, my reservation meets 
the objective of all members of this body. 
Whether we be classified as hawks or 
doves or as ideological birds somewhere 
in between, we are all dedicated to an 
end of the conflict in Vietnam. We all 
seek for this Nation, and for our friends 
and allies in southeast Asia an honorable 
conclusion of the conflict and, following 
it, a right of self-determination for those 
nations. We want for them a climate 
wherein they can chart their national 
course as free men making those volun- 
tary choices which will fashion for them 
a completely acceptable way of life. 

It is, of course, our hope that they will 
remain free and independent nations— 
that they will choose that course which 
will let them flourish and progress in an 
enlightened manner. That they can use 
their resources to bring to their peoples 
the fruits of industry, of education, of 
health and sanitation, of a better way 
of life for their young people and for 
generations yet to be born. 

We are a party to this conflict because 
of our dedication to these principles. We 
are making great and costly sacrifices 
for this principle. It is proposed to 
build bridges for free nations to live to- 
gether, to work together, to trade and to 
live with dignity in the world community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 7 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 4 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 4 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us not forget our 
purpose, this great burden of our involve- 
ment, this expenditure of men and ma- 
terial. Our purpose is to halt the en- 
croachment and the extension of com- 
munism. Let us not forget that the 
quarrel within the Communist commu- 
nity today is for domination of south- 
east Asia. Whatever vacuum may have 
resulted from the internal troubles in 
China is fast being filled by a strong Rus- 
rian move to dominate the Communist 
parties of southeast Asia. The Kremlin 
is no less conscious of China’s stated pur- 
pose to dominate the nonwhite world 
than are we. Hence, it is the resources, 
the technology, and the manpower of the 
U.S.S.R. and her European satellites who 
are fueling the war machine of North 
Vietnam. It is proposed to build a bridge 
to Moscow. Moscow is building another 
bridge—from Moscow to southeast Asia. 
I see no essential difference in the domin- 
ation of southeast Asia by Russian com- 
munism or by Chinese communism. 

So I propose a reservation that is in- 
tensely practical—a reservation which 
puts us into the game with cards which 
the Kremlin can understand. 

I propose to reserve a ratification of 
this treaty until such time that the Presi- 
dent, in conjunction with our military 
leaders, can assure this nation that the 
Soviet Union has ceased all military sup- 
port and related assistance of any kind, 
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directly or indirectly, to North Vietnam, 
When this day comes the war will end. 
When this day comes, the nations of 
North and South Vietnam can get to the 
business of national government with full 
right of self determination. When this 
day comes, our allies in Thailand, in the 
Philippines, and even in Australia can 
free themselves of the specter of Com- 
munist encroachment. 

My reservation will offend the sensibil- 
ities of some of my colleagues who want 
to see the dawning of sweetness and 
light, of civility and philanthropy in the 
Kremlin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield myself 1 minute 
more. 

But it keeps faith with fact—with the 
fact that the munitions, the technical 
skills, and the supporting resources being 
transported into North Vietnam by the 
Kremlin are the sinews of North Viet- 
nam's military machine. 

Conversely, none of the manpower and 
the hardware of this Nation is today, or 
has been at any time, employed to kill 
or maim a single Russian. This is a fair 
request. 

Let us accept the full weight of these 
facts as we vote on my reservation. 

I urge the adoption of the reservation. 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Briefly. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nebraska knows that I 
am in sympathy with what I believe to be 
the basic intention behind his reserva- 
tion. However, I point out that in pre- 
paring the reservation by the Senator 
from South Dakota and myself and 
others just voted on, we considered this 
aspect of Soviet assistance to North 
Vietnam, and we deliberately worded 
our provision to reflect the possibility 
that the Soviet Union might furnish 
military support and assistance to North 
Vietnam which would be intended and 
actually used only for its own defense, 
and would not be used for the prosecu- 
tion of the war in South Vietnam. 

The Senator's reservation is so broad 
that it would preclude the possibility of 
furnishing to North Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, some type of equipment that 
might be needed for its own defense, by 
its own militia. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is sufficiently broad 
to end the war. On that I rest. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I fully 
recognize that it would end the war, but 
I do not think we need go as far as to 
cover all military assistance. We need 
go only as far as to specify military as- 
sistance which is delaying the with- 
drawal of our troops from South Viet- 
nam. 

I would like to be able to support the 
Senator's reservation, but since it is more 
than broad enough to cover the prob- 
lem, I feel that I cannot do so. I want 
the Senator to know that I am in 
sympathy with what he is trying to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Sympathy will not 
adopt the reservation. And I wish to 
say that I cannot follow the Senator’s 
play on words. The fact remains that 
basing it upon the removal of troops 
would afford—while some situation 
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might conceivably arise where troops 
would be necessary there—an end to the 
war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has only 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. I repeat, the acceptance 
of the reservation would end the war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, if I 
felt that the Senator’s reservation would 
end the war, I would vote for it in a 
minute, and so would every Member of 
this body. There is no question about 
that. But this convention has nothing 
to do with the war. 

The Senator’s reservation is far more 
restrictive, as the Senator from Iowa 
has pointed out, than the reservation 
upon which we just voted. It says “that 
the Soviet Union has ceased all military 
support and assistance of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, to North Vietnam.” 

The Senator from South Dakota stood 
here, just a few hours ago, and said that 
consumer goods, and even food, could be 
considered military assistance. This 
reservation implies that they have got 
to call off all shipments of food, clothing, 
or consumer goods, before the treaty can 
be ratified. 

I think the Soviets would be within 
their rights to come back and say, “Then 
you cannot offer military aid to Iran and 
Turkey.” 

True, the Iranians and the Turks are 
not killing Russians today, but, by our 
assistance, we are forcing the Russians 
to keep a strong counterforce at hand. 
The reason that we have built those 
forces up is to stop communistic aggres- 
sion, and moves in that direction. 

I trust that the Senator’s reservation 
will be defeated; and I am sure it will be, 
because it certainly goes much further 
than the one on which we have just 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been a long time since I have seen a 
reservation of this nature—if I ever 
have—proposed to a treaty. 

I would call attention to lines 5, 6, and 


The Convention shall not enter into force, 
until the President, after consultation with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 


What kind of government is this, ci- 
vilian or military? The Senator from 
Nebraska stated that “This reservation 
may offend the sensibilities of some of 
my colleagues.” Mr. President, it offends 
my sensibilities; because when the day 
comes that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
advise any President as to what he shall 
or shall not do on a civilian question, on 
that day I am walking out of this body. 

Mr. President, I hope the reservation 
will be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I do not think there is much to be 
added to what has been said. This res- 
ervation is very similar to the last res- 
ervation, which has just been defeated, 
although it is somewhat more restric- 
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tive. I do not see any necessity to re- 
peat what has already been said, and 
what the Senate has accomplished in its 
vote of a few minutes ago. I can only 
repeat that this convention is not the 
proper vehicle for trying to bring pres- 
sure upon the Soviets. All of us would 
like to achieve the purpose of stopping 
the war in South Vietnam, but this is 
not the proper way to go about it. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded 


bacx 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, who 
yielded back my time? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has 1 minute 
remaining. The Chair tried to call the 
Senator’s attention to it. The Chair will 
grant the Senator from Nebraska 1 min- 
ute. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. I did not 
realize that I had yielded my time for 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa to 
speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
wants more time, of course we will give 
it to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iwill take the 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. The fact remains, Mr. 
President, that we are about to put the 
stamp of approval upon the Soviet Union 
as a respectable Government that we can 
trust in a treaty, without asking them to 
quit supplying the guns and the instru- 
ments of death that are killing Ameri- 
can boys. Explain it away any way you 
want to, that is the fact. 

My reservation does not call for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to make decisions; 
they are merely to make a finding as to 
whose weapons our boys are facing. 
Then the President makes the decision. 

I think the reservation is well under- 
stood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the reser- 
vation of the Senator from Nebraska to 
the resolution of ratification. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Connecticut would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
BROOKE] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 71, as follows: 


No. 61 Ex.] 

YEAS—20 
Byrd, Va Hill Stennis 
Cotton Hollings Talmadge 
Curtis Hruska Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ervin Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fannin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Russell 

NAYS—71 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Allott Hartke Montoya 
Anderson Hatfield Morse 
Baker Hayden Morton 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Moss 
Bayh Holland Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass, Percy 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Case Kuchel Pro: 
Church Lausche Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribico 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Dominick Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Spong 

ng McGee Symington 
Fulbright McGovern Tydings 
Gore McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Griffin Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Miller Young, Ohio 
Harris Mondale 
NOT VOTING—9 

Brewster Dirksen Long, La. 
Brooke Dodd Scott 
Cannon Javits Smathers 


So Mr. Curtis’ executive reservation 
No. 3 was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a reservation and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
ervation will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Before the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification insert a comma add the 
following: “Subject to the reservation that 
nothing in this Convention shall be con- 
strued as in any way diminishing, abridging, 
or weakening the right of the United States 
to safeguard its own security.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
will not take more than 3 minutes to 
present my side of the reservation. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
when Congress, 20 years ago, approved 
a joint resolution authorizing the so- 
called headquarters agreement with the 
United Nations, granting certain rights, 
privileges, and immunities to the United 
Nations and its personnel, both Houses 
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of the Congress approved a reservation 
which was designed to protect and pre- 
serve the immigration and internal se- 
curity laws of the United States. 

The language of this reservation was 
short and to the point. It reads: 

Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued as in any way, diminishing, abridging, 
or weakening the right of the United States 
to safeguard its own security. 


Mr. President, both Houses of the Con- 
gress thought that reservation necessary 
for the protection of the internal security 
of this country in connection with a 
grant of privileges and immunities to the 
United Nations and its quasi-diplomatic 
personnel. I say to my colleagues, noth- 
ing less can be considered as an effec- 
tive safeguard of our internal security 
laws in connection with the grants of 
privileges and immunities which are em- 
bodied in the consular convention with 
the Soviet Union, now before the Senate. 

Accordingly, I am proposing a reserva- 
tion to the pending resolution of ratifica- 
tion which shall be in the same words 
which both Houses of the Congress ap- 
proved in the joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the so-called United Nations Head- 
quarters agreement. 

I therefore formally propose that the 
resolution of ratification of the Consular 
Convention between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, together with a proto- 
col relating thereto, signed at Moscow on 
June 1, 1964, be amended by inserting, 
immediately preceding the period at the 
end of such resolution, a comma and the 
following: “subject to the reservation 
that nothing in this convention shall be 
construed as in any way diminishing, 
abridging, or weakening the right of the 
United States to safeguard its own 
security.” ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to myself. 

Mr. President, what the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina refers to 
is an agreement with the United Nations, 
a multilateral agreement. This is a bi- 
lateral agreement, worked out between 
the representatives of two nations. 

Nothing—nothing, I repeat—in the 
pending convention diminishes in any 
way, abridges in any way, or weakens in 
any way the right of the United States 
to safeguard its own security. That fact 
is apparent on the face of it. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to reject 
this reservation, and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the reservation. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] are absent on 
Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
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voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr, Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRE- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “nay.” 

The result. was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 68, as follows: 


[No. 62 Ex.] 
YEAS—24 
Allott Griffin Mundt 
Byrd, Va Hansen Murphy 
Cotton Hill Russell 
is Holland Stennis 
Dominick Hollings Talm 
Eastland Hruska Thurmond 
Jordan,Idaho Tower 
Fannin McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—68 
Aiken Hatfield Morton 
Anderson Hayden Moss 
Baker Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye Nelson 
ayh Jackson Pastore 
Bennett Jordan, N.O. Pearson 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Percy 
Burdick Kuchel Prouty 
Byrd, W. va Lausche Proxmire 
Carlson Long, Mo. Randolph 
Case Magnuson Ribico: 
Church Mansfield Smathers 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cooper cGee Sparkman 
Ellender McGovern Spong 
ng McIntyre Symington 
Pulbright Metcalf Tydings 
Gore Miller Williams, N.J 
Gruening Mondale Williams, Del 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hartke Morse 
NOT VOTING—8 
Brewster Dirksen Long, La. 
Brooke Dodd Scott 
Cannon Javits 


So Mr. THURMOND’s executive reserva- 
tion No. 4 was rejected. 

Mrs. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota and I indicated to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine that 
her proposal would be the last to be con- 
sidered, although we were not empow- 
ered to undertake such a commitment for 
the entire Senate. 

In line with that statement, I ask 
whether there are any more reservations, 
understandings, or any other proposals 
to be offered by any Senator to the pend- 
ing convention. 

If not, I would assume that our com- 
mitment has been honored, that this will 
be the last proposal to be considered prior 
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to the disposition of the resolution of 
ratification to the convention. 

Before the Senator from Maine offers 
her understanding and with the approval 
of the Senate, I would like to make a 
unanimous-consent request. 

I believe, Mr. President, that we al- 
ready have an agreement to come in at 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

ORDER FOR VOTE ON CONVENTION NOT LATER 
THAN 3 P.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate vote 
on the pending convention not later than 
4 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. McCLELLAN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, what is 
the time allotted by unanimous consent 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
for consideration of her understanding? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time allotted 
for debate is 1 hour, to be equally divided, 
but all of that time will not be used be- 
cause we can complete our presentation 
on this side in less than 10 minutes, and 
I am sure that the Senator from Maine 
can make her presentation in less than 
15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I wish to change the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

ORDER FOR CONVENING AT 9 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business this afternoon, it stand in ad- 
journment until 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and vote on the consular treaty 
not later than 3 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for the purpose of asking a question. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the proposal has now been revised 
to provide that we shall convene at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall vote on 
the Smith provosal tonight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Has there been a 
request for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Maine is going to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MUNDT. That would give us 
from 9 o'clock until 3 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon on the convention. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not later than 3 
o’clock. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which would be 6 
hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana desire to sug- 
gest a division of the time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 
The time is to be under the control of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
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Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate should be advised that the matter 
might not run until 3 o'clock. They 
should be advised of the possibility of an 
earlier vote. The Senator from Mon- 
tana had said the vote would be not later 
than 3 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate vote not later 
than 3:00 p.m. on Thursday, March 16, 1967, 
on the resolution of ratification of the treaty 
Executive D, 88th Congress, second session, a 
consular convention with the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, with the debate to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounopr]. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mrs. SMITH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may we have order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. Smrru] has 
the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me in 
order that I may propound a question? 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to find out whether or not the time after 
the vote on the understanding of the 
distinguished Senator from Maine is con- 
trolled and, if so, by whom? I shall 
need about 20 minutes in opposition to 
the convention. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tonight? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time for the 
debate on the convention will be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munor], equally. 
There will be 6 hours altogether begin- 
ning at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair make a special effort to have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Let us have 
order in the Chamber, so that we can 
hear the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let us 
have a great deal of order. 

EXECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO. 1 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I call up 
my executive understanding No. 1, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed executive understanding No. 1 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

After the period at the end of the resolu- 
tion of ratification add a new sentence as 
follows: “In giving its advice and consent to 
the ratification of this Convention, the Sen- 
ate expresses its hope that before the United 
States consents to the opening by the Soviet 
Union of any consular establishment in the 
United States, an honorable conclusion will 
be achieved in the Vietnam conflict, whereby 
United States military forces will no longer 
be needed to perform combat duties in the 
defense of South Vietnam.” 
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Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
proposed this understanding because I 
believe that many Members of the Sen- 
ate are deeply concerned about the 
making of a treaty with a country that 
is providing the real backbone of the 
materiel and equipment for the aggressor 
North Vietnam and Vietcong forces that 
are killing American servicemen in Viet- 


nam. 

I believe that many Members of the 
Senate do not wish to kill the proposed 
Consular Treaty with Russia even though 
they are deeply concerned about the fact 
that Russia is providing the materiel and 
equipment that is being used not only to 
kill American servicemen but also greatly 
bolsters the refusal of North Vietnam to 
respond to the offers of the President of 
the United States for a peaceful negotia- 
tion of the end of the war in Vietnam. 

This understanding provides an op- 
portunity for the Members of the Sen- 
ate to express themselves clearly on this 
point. 

Let me stress that the understanding 
would not in any manner alter the Con- 
sular Treaty. It is not an amendment 
to the Consular Treaty. Consequently, 
its adoption would not necessitate a re- 
negotiation of the treaty. 

It is simply an amendment to the reso- 
lution of ratification—not an amend- 
ment to the Consular Treaty itself. 

It is offered in the same spirit and 
manner, and for the same effect, as the 
Mansfield amendment to the 1967 mili- 
tary supplemental procurement bill, 
which was adopted on March 1, 1967, by 
a vote of 89 to 2. 

The Mansfield amendment expressed 
congressional policy and in no manner 
affected the provision of the 1967 mili- 
tary supplemental procurement bill. 

The Smith understanding proposes to 
express a sense and feeling by the Sen- 
ate and in no manner will affect the 
status and terms of the Consular Treaty. 

The Mansfield amendment was an ex- 
pression of support for all efforts to an 
honorable negotiated peaceful settle- 
ment of the Vietnam war. 

The Smith understanding is an ex- 
pression of hope that before any Soviet 
Union consulate is opened in the United 
States there will be an end of the fight- 
ing in Vietnam. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this under- 
standing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
believe that the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Smrrx], the proposer of this un- 
derstanding, is quite correct in saying 
that it does not try substantively to 
affect the consular agreement itself. 
What the language of the reservation 
does do, though, is to contain an impli- 
cation which, in my opinion, could well 
be understood by the Russians, the other 
party to this treaty, to mean that they 
are solely responsible, or primarily re- 
sponsible, for continuing the war in Viet- 
nam. 

The substance of the two reservations 
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proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota also tried to bring in the Viet- 
namese war and to suggest that his 
reservations could, if approved, bring 
pressure on the Soviet Union to do some- 
thing about stopping the war in Viet- 
nam. 

I do not think that this treaty is a 
proper vehicle for seeking this ultimate 
purpose. It is true that an understand- 
ing does not require that the treaty be 
renegotiated. The effect of adoption of 
this understanding could be, however, if 
the Soviets interpret it, as I think they 
well might, as an admission on their part 
that they are responsible for continuing 
the war in Vietnam, a decision not to 
accept the implication. They would, 
therefore, simply refuse to ratify the 
treaty. It seems to me that they might 
be justified in taking such an attitude. 

The subject of this understanding is ir- 
relevant to the substance of the treaty. 

I agree with the Senator from Maine, 
as I am sure all my colleagues do, that 
we would like to see an end to the war in 
South Vietnam. It has been announced 
recently in many statements, from vari- 
ous sources, that the Soviets too are in- 
terested in ending the war. One such 
statement was issued by their Premier, 
Mr. Kosygin, and also President Pod- 
gorny, saying that if we stopped the 
bombing, they believed that North Viet- 
nam would be willing to negotiate. But 
aside from that, I know that the Rus- 
sians would not admit they are respon- 
sible for the continuing war in Vietnam. 
Many people believe that they are inter- 
ested in ending it, because they recog- 
nize the danger of any escalation. 

I believe it would be very unfortunate 
to try to attach this understanding to 
our instrument of ratification, 

I should like to yield to the majority 
leader because he has a letter from the 
Secretary of State addressed to him yes- 
terday which elucidates, in the opinion 
of the State Department, the effect of 
this understanding. However, having 
voted as we have on the last three res- 
ervations, clearly evidencing a desire, I 
think, on the part of the Senate not to 
reject the treaty, to attach this under- 
standing now, an understanding which 
could provide an excuse for the Soviets 
to decline to go forward with the treaty, 
would be most unfortunate. The Senate 
will have marched up the hill briskly, 
only to march down on the other side. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

I should like to ask that the Senator 
from Indiana may proceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
American people are confused. It is 
quite easy to understand why there is 
such confusion. 

It is the official position of the ad- 
ministration that we are fighting in 
Vietnam to resist Communist aggres- 
sion from the north. The Russians, 
among other Communists, are supply- 
ing weapons and ammunition to North 
Vietnam for use against Americans. 

At the same time, the administra- 
tion is attempting to bridge the cold war 
gap with the Communists. One of these 
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proposed bridges is the Consular Con- 
vention to which the Senate is now being 
asked to give its consent, 

To the average American, this is in- 
consistency. 

I believe that the understanding pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmirH] brings some measure of 
consistency that can be wholly and com- 
pletely understood by the American pub- 
lic. It provides quite simply that the 
Senate hopes that our Government will 
wait until combat is finished in Vietnam 
before it allows the Soviet Government 
to open any consulates in the United 
States. 

This clearly recognizes, then, that the 
Russians have an involvement in Viet- 
nam. While this involvement is one 
only of materiel, its involvement is con- 
trary to ours. 

Yet, the Smith understanding does not 
prevent us from extending the hand of 
friendship in our own best interest. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that I support the Consular Convention 
and shall vote for its ratification because 
I believe it to be to our advantage. Of 
course, there is an advantage to the So- 
viet Union also. If there were not an 
advantage to them, their Government 
would be remiss to negotiate such an 
agreement. 

The Consular Convention contains 
major concessions to our benefit. For 
one thing, the American tourists travel- 
ing in Russia will have protection in the 
event of arrest that would be somewhat 
similar to the rights of every American 
citizen and that are not now extended 
even to Russian citizens in their country. 
Americans would be assured that our 
Government representatives would be 
notified immediately and have the right 
to visit any American held in jail. These 
are new safeguards and benefits for 
Americans. 

Our national interests will be for- 
warded by our new business office in the 
Soviet Union should these later be 
opened. Since 1964, France, Finland, 
Great Britain, Japan, and Italy have con- 
cluded similar consular conventions with 
Russia. 

As to any danger to the United States 
from additional Soviet diplomats coming 
over here, I should like to clarify what 
this treaty does and does not do. It does 
not authorize any new consulate here or 
in the Soviet Union. It does not author- 
ize any additional diplomats. 

Any incoming diplomat can be 
screened or rejected now and this con- 
vention would not alter this situation one 
iota. The distinguished Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr, 
Hoover, has assured the President that 
his organization can handle any in- 
creased security threat that might be 
posed by any future opening of consul- 
ates in this country. Should any con- 
sulate be opened and pose a security 
threat, it could, of course, be closed down 
at once and the agreement ended. 

I believe that the benefits to be de- 
rived by our Government for the protec- 
tion of Americans traveling abroad are 
important. I believe that there are other 
obvious concrete benefits to us. I believe 
that we would at once demonstrate, in 
addition, our willingness to bridge the 
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cold war gap. This is important to our 
long-term goal of peace. 

In my view, then, the convention 
should be adopted and the senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana will support it with 
his vote. To be consistent with our ap- 
parent position in Vietnam, the Smith 
understanding should also be adopted 
and the senior Senator from Indiana will 
cast his vote for that. 

Since we here in the Senate clearly 
recognize that there is confusion among 
the people as to our goals by the apparent 
conflict between our course in Vietnam 
and our course in diplomacy and trade 
as exemplified by this convention, we 
should not leave both dangling with our 
disposition of the pending business. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, dis- 
position by this body of the Consular 
Convention gives new reason for a com- 
plete reappraisal of our national inter- 
ests and our national goals and how these 
are being met. 

It is, indeed, past time that our Gov- 
ernment, through the administration and 
the Congress, reexamine our posture in 
Vietnam, in diplomacy, in our dealings 
with the Communist world and the free 
world. A clear, concise statement of our 
policy in these matters is overdue. It 
should now logically follow so that some 
of the confusion in the minds of Ameri- 
cans would be erased and new under- 
standing and support substituted. 

Mr. President, for that reason, I intend 
to support the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Maine yield 
to me to ask her a question? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am very pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont for 
that purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I correctly informed 
that an organization known as the Lib- 
erty Lobby has taken a rather derogatory 
and adverse attitude toward the under- 
standing proposed by the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mrs. SMITH. Yes, 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I received a document 
from them this morning indicating that 
they thought very, very little of the Sen- 
ator’s proposal. I have not heard directly 
from the State Department, but does the 
Senator from Maine understand that the 
State Department also indicates an ad- 
verse and rather derogatory attitude to- 
ward her understanding? 

Mrs. SMITH. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then may I ask the 
Senator my question: What miraculous 
powers does the Senator from Maine pos- 
sess that teams the Liberty Lobby and 
the State Department in double harness? 
{Laughter.] 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
for his comments. I wish I could answer 
his question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are facing the last and most difficult step 


the Senator is 
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before the Senate proceeds to the issue of 
voting the pending conyention up or 
down, 

It is no easy task for anyone to go up 
against the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. It is no 
easy task when she is buttressed by the 
utterances of the ranking Republican 
Member of this body, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

It is no easy task when a private group 
and the State Department seem to com- 
bine for the purpose of opposing the 
distinguished Senator’s proposal. But 
those are things we face in this body, and 
as one among my peers, I place myself in 
the position of standing in opposition to 
the understanding being proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. 

May I say to my good friend from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], in response 
to another inquiry I have another let- 
ter from the Secretary of State relative 
to the proposal now before this body. 
The letter is dated March 14, and reads 
as follows: 


Dear MR. MANSFIELD: I would like to com- 
ment on the “understanding” which I under- 
stand is proposed for incorporation in the 
Senate’s Resolution of Ratification of the 
US-USSR Consular Convention. This ex- 
presses the hope of the Senate “that before 
the United States consents to the opening 
by the Soviet Union of any Consulate estab- 
lishment in the United States, an honorable 
conclusion will be achieved in the Viet-Nam 
conflict, whereby the United States Military 
Forces will no longer be needed to perform 
combat duties in the defense of South Viet- 
Nam”, 

I appreciate the sentiments which 
prompted this proposal, but I believe that 
practical and policy considerations argue 
strongly against its approval. 

As I have pointed out before, our national 
interest requires the earliest possible entry 
into force of this treaty. We need the pro- 
tections it provides for American citizens— 
now. Any “understanding”, reservation or 
amendment could easily kill it. 

It has been stated that this ““understand- 
ing” has no legal effect, since it is neither a 
formal reservation nor an amendment, and 
accordingly the Soviet Union would have no 
reason to fail to ratify the Consular Con- 
vention. The fact is that the Soviet Union 
is carefully following the action of the Sen- 
ate on this Convention. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would, of course, know about the 
“understanding”. While we cannot predict 
with certainty their reaction, I do not feel we 
can afford to take action jeopardizing the 
earliest possible entry into force of the Con- 
vention. 

The purpose of this “understanding” is to 
delay the opening of a Soviet Consulate in 
the United States. I have already given as- 
surances that we have not agreed upon the 
reciprocal opening of consulates with the 
Soviet Government, that we have no plans 
at present to do so and that we would con- 
sult with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senate Leadership on both sides 
of the aisle, and other interested Senators 
before proposing any discussions with the 
the Soviet Government. In these consulta- 
tions not only Viet-Nam but all other rele- 
vant aspects of the international situation 
would be considered. Should it be decided 
that the exchange of consulates was in the 
national interest, we would seek the advice 
of municipal officials of any city under dis- 
cussion as a possible site for a Soviet Con- 
sulate. 

I believe that these assurances go further 
than the proposed “understanding”, and 
that they also avoid the danger of killing the 
treaty through attaching “understandings” 
to it. 
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I hope that after full consideration of this 
“understanding” the Senate will conclude, as 
I have, that it is not necessary in view of 
the assurances already given, and that it is 
undesirable in view of the danger that, like 
any reservation or understanding, it could 
kill the treaty. 

Sincerely, 
Dean RUSK. 


There is nothing more I can say. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am glad to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since the distinguished 
majority leader alluded to letter No. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. No.3. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thought it was six. 
Whatever it is, the Secretary of State 
certainly has a right to express himself. 
I am glad he did. But I rose primarily 
to congratulate the Senator from Maine 
for offering yet another version of an 
approach whereby the Senate may now 
exercise its constitutional right of ad- 
vice, because this right is tremendously 
important. The so-called Mundt reser- 
vation, and the Curtis reservation to- 
gether with the Smith reservation of 
understanding, or resolution of under- 
standing, are all part of the fabric of 
whether or not the Senate wants to exer- 
cise its opportunity now, by one device or 
another to exercise its constitutional 
right of advice and to let our allies, and 
the American people, the Communist 
world and this administration know that 
we expect some effort to be made to slow 
down the steady and growing shipments 
of supplies by the Russians to North 
Vietnam. 

I admire the Secretary of State, but I 
do not agree with his position that with 
the adoption of the Smith understanding 
the Soviets are not going to like it and 
they are going to raise their voices in 
dissent. I hope this Senate is not going 
to be influenced by Soviet reactions or 
that direct or indirect Soviet lobbying 
is not in any way involved in the bridge 
building that we may engage in. I hope 
this Senate will act on the basis of 
whether the treaty is good or not, 
whether it is good for America, and 
whether whatever decision we make is 
good for our boys overseas and its impact 
on the war and not be influenced by a 
Soviet smile or a scowl when they read 
about it in the newspaper the next day. 
I urge Senate support of the resolution 
offered by Senator SMITH. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me 
briefly? 

Mrs. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I have 
heard with a great deal of interest and 
much respect the letter from the Secre- 
tary of State. I have high respect for 
him. He knows that, as I think Senators 
generally know the same thing. I have 
great respect for the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, who read the. letter. I 
want to say for one Senator, the Senator 
from Florida, that he does not agree at 
all with the statement in that letter that 
the assurances given in prior letters are 
now stronger than the expression of the 
hope contained in the understanding of 
the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
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because there is nothing in the former 
letters, there is nothing in the ex- 
pressions made to the Senator from 
Florida—and he has conferred with the 
representatives of the Department of 
State—or by any manner or means, that 
they do not intend to open consulate 
establishments with the Soviet people 
until after the cessation of the Vietnam 
conflict. They say they do not have any 
present proposal. They say they will 
take up subsequent proposals with the 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
But they make no statement at all—of 
a hope or anticipation or commitment— 
that they will not open negotiations with 
the Soviet Union for the purpose of 
establishing consulates until the Viet- 
nam conflict comes to an end. 

I see no reason in the world why a 
Member of the Senate should not have 
the right to express a hope, an intention, 
an understanding, just as much as the 
Secretary of State or anyone else. Cer- 
tainly this Senator claims the right and 
he thinks every other Senator should 
have that right. 

The Senator from Florida agrees fully 
with the hope expressed in this under- 
standing—and it is not a binding ex- 
pression at all, but with the hope ex- 
pressed—that there will be no commit- 
ment made, no negotiations opened look- 
ing to the opening of consulates in this 
country by the Soviet Union and in their 
country by us until the conflict between 
the free world and a large part of the 
Communist world comes toanend. That 
is the least we can say. 

I voted against the reservations which 
went further, but I hope, in view of the 
popular feeling of the people in this mat- 
ter, and in view of what I think is in 
the heart of every Senator, there will be 
no move toward further opening of con- 
sulates until the Vietnam conflict comes 
to an end. That is what the Senator 
from Maine says in her understanding, 
which I shall certainly support. 

I thank the Senator from Maine for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is 
always difficult to be in opposition to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine. 

I share with everyone else in this body 
great respect for her patriotism, her 
ability, and her integrity. But her pro- 
posed understanding, like the proposed 
reservations that were offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Munpt] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curris], place 
a heavy burden on all of us. All of us 
are deeply concerned about the war in 
Vietnam. But the proposals place us 
somewhat in the light of public opinion, 
as if we were not concerned, and as if in 
some way, by our opposition, we were 
actually encouraging conditions which 
would continue the war longer. If their 
adoption would shorten the war, I 
would support them, but we know their 
adoption would not shorten the war. 

But I address my opposition to the 
understanding for two reasons: one is 
that the Senate, by voting down the 
reservation offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota, similar in its purpose to 
the understanding, has expressed its con- 
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viction that this convention offers bene- 
fit to the United States, even though the 
war in Vietnam is in progress. It is 
logical to say that if we had believed 
otherwise, we should have voted for the 
reservation of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

A legal question arises. Legal ques- 
tions are not always interesting, but the 
effect of this understanding must be con- 
sidered. It may be thought that only 
a proposed labeled reservation affects the 
operation of a convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the Senator 
from Kentucky 3 more minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. But under interna- 
tional law this is not correct. A mem- 
orandum of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations prepared at the time the nu- 
clear test ban treaty was adopted, pointed 
out that the use of the terms “reserva- 
tion” or “understanding” is not definitive 
and controlling; that the real question 
is whether or not the proposal changes 
the contractual obligations of the parties, 
or changes, inhibits, or limits the applica- 
tion of the convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum prepared 
by the staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the treatymaking process 
be inserted in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, it was so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of entering into the convention is 
to make it operative. I do not say that 
the President could not ignore the un- 
derstanding but in effect I think it would 
inhibit him from doing so until the end 
of the war in Vietnam. It would be a 
limitation upon the convention itself. 

So I return to my original statement, 
that if we believe that there is something 
wrong about ratifying this convention, 
then we should vote it down. If, with 
our concern about the Vietnamese war— 
and we are concerned about it, as we all 
know—we believe that this convention 
stands in the way of a resolution of that 
conflict, we should have voted for the 
Mundt reservation. 

But if we believe that this conven- 
tion offers benefit to the United States 
and would have no adverse effect on the 
war, then we should yote down these 
reservations and understandings. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS STAFF 

MEMORANDUM ON THE ROLE OF THE SENATE 

IN THE TREATYMAKING PROCESS 

Article II, section 2, clause 2, of the U.S. 
Constitution states that the President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” 

In performing this function, the Senate 
has several options, Normally, the procedure 
for unconditional approval of a treaty is by 
adoption of a resolution of advice and con- 
sent to ratification which, in the case of the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, would read as 
follows: 

“Be it resolved (two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
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in the atmosphere, in outer space, and un- 
derwater, which was signed at Moscow on 
August 5, 1963, on behalf of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The Senate may, however, reject a treaty 
in toto, or stipulate conditions in the form 
of amendments, reservations, understand- 
ings, declarations, statements, interpreta- 
tions, or statements in committee reports. 
For example, the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency was approved subject 
to an “interpretation and understanding.” 
In that case, so that no uncertainty would 
exist as to whether the United States might 
be obligated by some future amendment that 
the Senate saw fit to reject, the resolution 
of ratification was approved “subject to the 
interpretation and understanding, which is 
hereby made a part and condition of the res- 
olution of ratification, that (1) any amend- 
ment to the statute shall be submitted to 
the Senate for its advice and consent, as in 
the case of the statute itself, and (2) the 
United States will not remain a member of 
the Agency in the event of an amendment to 
the statute being adopted to which the Sen- 
ate by a formal vote shall refuse its advice 
and consent.” 

This “interpretation and understanding” 
in no way affected the international obliga- 
tion of the United States. It was, however, 
made a part of the operating instrument of 
ratification and Presidential proclamation 
and cireulated to the other parties to the 
treaty with the following statement: “The 
Government of the United States of America 
considers that the above statement and un- 
derstanding pertains solely to U.S. constitu- 
tional procedures and is of purely domestic 
character.” 

The Senate also approved the NATO 
Status-of-Forces Agreement subject to an 
“understanding.” Article III of that agree- 
ment provided that under certain conditions 
members of a military force were to be ex- 
empt from passport and visa regulations, 
from immigration inspection, and from reg- 
ulations on the registration and control of 
aliens. The effect of article III on U.S. im- 
migration laws was not entirely clear, and in 
order to remove all doubt about the matter 
and to make sure that the United States 
could take appropriate measures to protect 
its security, the following language was made 
part of the resolution of ratification: 

“It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that nothing in the agreement dimin- 
ishes, abridges, or alters the right of the 
United States of America to safeguard its 
own security by excluding or removing per- 
sons whose presence in the United States is 
deemed prejudicial to its safety or security 
and that no person whose presence in the 
United States is deemed prejudicial to its 
safety or security shall be permitted to enter 
or remain in the United States.“ 

This “understanding” was also included in 
the instrument of ratification and the Pres- 
idential proclamation which was circulated 
to the other parties to the agreement. Here 
again, however, it had no effect on the inter- 
national obligation of the United States. 

Another, and perhaps better known case 
involves the so-called Connally reservation 
to the compulsory jurisdiction clause of the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. In that instance the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to the deposit by the 
President of a declaration under para- 
graph 2 of article 36 of the statute—the so- 
called optional clause. By accepting the 
optional clause, the United States agreed 
that in certain types of legal disputes it 
would recognize the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. How- 
ever, in accepting that jurisdiction, the Sen- 
ate stated that it did not apply to matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
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of the United States as determined by the 
United States. For technical reasons the 
Connally reservation is not viewed by all in- 
ternational lawyers as a true reservation; in 
fact, it was communicated to other parties 
and the obligation of other parties with re- 
spect to the United States is no greater than 
that assumed by the United States. 

As a practical matter, if the Senate at- 
taches a reservation to its resolution of ad- 
vice and consent, the inference is that the 
contractual relationship is being changed. 
However, if the Senate uses language of 
understanding, the implication (but not 
necessarily the fact) is that the contractual 
arrangement is not being changed. 

Irrespective of what term is used to de- 
scribe a condition imposed on a treaty, how- 
ever, the view of the U.S. Government is 
that the content or effect of the statement is 
of prime importance. If, despite the desig- 
nation, the executive branch believes that 
the condition has the actual character and 
effect of a reservation, it would be so treated 
and thus would open the treaty to further 
negotiations. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Department of State 
memorandum on the subject of “Depositary 
Practice in Relation to Reservations” which 
was submitted to the United Nations last 
year are relevant: 

“It is understood by the US. Govern- 
ment that the term ‘reservation’ means ac- 
cording to general international usage, a 
formal declaration by a state, when sign- 
Ing, ratifying, or adhering to a treaty, which 
modifies or limits the substantive effect of 
one or more of the treaty provisions as be- 
tween the reserving state and each of the 
other states parties to the treaty. A true 
reservation is a statement asserting specific 
conditions of a character which (if the re- 
serving state becomes a party to the treaty) 
effectively qualify or modify the application 
of the treaty in the relations between the 
reserving state and other states parties to 
the treaty. If the statement does not ef- 
fectually change in some way, either by ex- 
panding or diminishing the treaty provisions, 
the application of the treaty between the 
reserving state and other states parties 
thereto, then it is questionable whether 
it is a true reservation even though it may 
be designated a ‘reservation.’ The terms 
‘understanding,’ ‘declaration,’ or ‘statement’ 
may be used to designate a statement which 
may or may not be a true reservation. More 
properly, ‘understanding’ is used to desig- 
nate a statement when it is not intended 
to modify or limit any of the provisions of 
the treaty in its international operation, but 
is intended merely to clarify or explain or 
te deal with some matter incidental to the 
operation of the treaty in a manner other 
than a substantive reservation. Sometimes 
an understanding is no more than a state- 
ment of policies or principles or perhaps an 
indication of internal procedures for carry- 
ing out provisions of the treaty. The terms 
‘declaration’ and ‘statement’ when used as 
the descriptive terms are used most often 
when it is considered essential or desirable 
to give notice of certain matters of policy 
or principle, but without any intention of 
derogating in any way from the substantive 
rights or obligations as stipulated in the 
treaty. As a general rule, it is considered 
necessary in the case of any instrument of 
ratification, adherence, or acceptance em- 
bodying any of the above-mentioned types 
of statement, that the other state or states 
concerned be notified thereof and be given 
an opportunity to comment. If the state- 
ment is designated a ‘reservation’ but is not 
a true reservation, the notification to the 
other state or states may be accompanied 
by an explanatory statement designed to 
emphasize the fact that no actual modifica- 
tion or limitation of the treaty provisions is 
intended. 
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“The U.S. Government. as depositary does 
not, as a rule, consider it appropriate for 
reservations to be set forth merely in a let- 
ter or note accompanying an instrument of 
ratification, acceptance, adherence, or ac- 
cession. If the instrument is to be quali- 
fled by a reservation, it is considered that 
the reservation should be embodied in the 
instrument itself. A declaration, under- 
standing, or other statement not consti- 
tuting an actual reservation may, of course, 
be set forth in an accompanying letter or 
note, the text thereof then being notified 
to interested states at the same time they 
are notified regarding the deposit of the 
formal instrument.” 

“One of the most authoritative state- 
ments on reservations appears in Charles 
Cheney Hyde's book, “International Law.” 
Hyde states (vol. II, p. 1435): “A reservation 
to a treaty is a formal statement made by a 
prospective party for the purpose of creating 
a different relationship between that party 
and the other parties or prospective parties 
than would result should the reserving state 
accept the arrangement without having 
made such a statement. A more interpre- 
tative declaration made by a prospective 
party without such a design, and with a 
view merely to accentuate a common under- 
standing, is not regarded as a reservation, 
unless another party or prospective party 
deems it to be productive of a different rela- 
tionship between the state issuing the decla- 
ration and the other parties or prospective 
parties than would result were the declara- 
tion not made. In a word, whether an in- 
terpretative statement is to be regarded as a 
reservation and dealt with as such depends 
in practice upon the place which the states 
to which it is addressed are disposed to as- 
sign to it.” 

AMENDMENTS 

A distinction should be made between an 
amendment and a reservation, The differ- 
ence between the two is that an amendment, 
if it is accepted by the President and the 
other party or parties to the treaty, changes 
it for all parties, whereas a reservation lim- 
its only the obligation of the United States 
under the treaty, although a reservation may, 
in fact, be of such significance as to lead 
other parties to file similar reservations, to 
seek renegotiation of the treaty, or, indeed, 
to refuse to proceed with ratification. 

To put it another way, the distinctions be- 
tween the two “are not in the cssential ob- 
jects sought, but in the form taken by the 
qualified assent and in the notice or action 
called for from the other party to the agree- 
ment. As the contrast is ordinarily drawn, 
an amendment to a treaty is a textual change 
in the instrument itself by way of an addi- 
tion, alteration, or excision; it makes a part 
of the identical contract to which the two 
governments are to give their assent in the 
exchange of ratifications. A reservation, on 
the other hand, is an interpretation or con- 
struction placed upon some portion of the 
instrument by the Senate, to indicate the 
understanding with which the United States 
enters into the agreement as to the obliga- 
tions which this country is to assume,” 
(Haynes, “The Senate of the United States,” 
vol. II, pp. 617-18.) 


SUMMARY 


In summary, therefore, and in order of im- 
portance so far as the effect on other parties 
is concerned, the Senate might take the fol- 
lowing steps to make its views known or to 
qualify its consent to ratification of a 
treaty: 

1. The Senate may advise and consent to 
ratification, but make its views known in the 
committee report. This would have no more 
legal effect on the treaty than other nego- 
tiating background or than legislative his- 
tory has on public laws. 

2. The Senate may include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its understanding 
or interpretation. So long as this language 
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does not substantively affect the terms or in- 
ternational obligations of the treaty, or re- 
lates solely to domestic matters, there would 
be no legal effect on the treaty. Under ex- 
isting practice, however, the Executive would 
communicate such understandings or inter- 
pretations to the other parties for such re- 
action as they may take. 

3. The Senate may include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its reservation. 
Normally reservation language would in- 
volve some change in the international obli- 
gations of the treaty and might affect its 
terms in such a significant manner as to re- 
quire the Executive to communicate the 
terms of the reservation to other parties to 
the treaty, thus enabling them to take such 
action as they felt appropriate, including 
reservations of their own or even refusal to 
proceed with the treaty. 

4. Finally, the Senate may amend the terms 
of the treaty itself. In this instance, there 
would be no question but that the treaty 
would need to be renegotiated. 


Committee procedure 


The Committee on Foreign Relations trans- 
acts business by a majority vote of a legal 
quorum (currently nine members). Once a 
legal quorum is established, it is presumed 
to be present, and thereafter oral or written 
proxies are valid for the purposes of voting. 
This procedure applies with respect to any 
treaty reservations or amendments consid- 
ered by the committee. However, on the 
final question as to whether the committee 
shall agree to report favorably a particular 
resolution of ratification, an actual physical 
quorum of nine members must be present. 


Senate procedure 

The act of ratification for the United States 
is a Presidential act, but it may not be forth- 
coming unless the Senate has consented to it 
by the required two-thirds of the Senators 
present (which signifies two-thirds of a 
quorum), otherwise the consent rendered 
would not be that of the Senate as organized 
under the Constitution to do business (art. 
I, sec. 5, clause 1). 

Insofar as Senate procedure is concerned, 
rule XXXVII states that when a treaty is 
reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations it shall, unless the Senate unani- 
mously otherwise directs, lie 1 day for con- 
sideration. Amendments or reservations are 
subject to approval by a majority vote. 

An amendment or reservation may be 
modified before any action is taken on it. 
They are not, however, subject to modifica- 
tion after adoption by the Senate. More- 
over, an amendment or reservation which is 
substantially the same as one previously of- 
fered and rejected is not in order. 

The decisions made must be reduced to the 
form of a resolution of ratification, with or 
without amendments or reservations, as the 
case may be, which must be proposed on a 
subsequent day, unless by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate determines otherwise. After 
the resolution of ratification is offered, 
amendments to the text of the treaty or the 
resolution of ratification are not in order. 

On the final question to advise and consent 
to the ratification in the form agreed to, the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting shall be necessary to de- 
termine it in the affirmative; but all other 
motions and questions upon a treaty shall be 
decided by a majority vote, except a motion 
to postpone indefinitely, which shall be de- 
cided by a vote of two-thirds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing statement has been prepared by the 
Parliamentarian for guidance of the Senate 
during consideration of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty: 

“NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
“(Procedure Under the Rule) 


“The treaty is in the Committee of the 
Whole and shall be proceeded with by arti- 
cles. This provision, however, may be 
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waived by unanimous consent, and thus per- 
mit an amendment to be offered to any part 
of the treaty. 

“A majority vote is required for adoption 
of an amendment. 

“A motion to table an amendment would be 
in order. 

“Where there is no further debate or action 
to be taken in the Committee of the Whole, 
the proceedings are reported by the Pre- 
siding Officer to the Senate. If any amend- 
ment has been made, the Senate votes on 
concurrence therein. Further amendments 
are then in order. 

“Reservations are not in order while the 
treaty is being considered in the Committee 
of the Whole or in the Senate. They should 
be offered to the resolution of ratification. 

“When there is no further debate or 
amendment to be proposed, the next step 
would be the proposal of the resolution of 
ratification. It cannot, however, be proposed 
on that day except by unanimous consent. 
If any amendment has been made to the text 
of the treaty, it must be incorporated in the 
resolution of ratification. 

“After the resolution of ratification has 
been proposed, no amendment is in order 
except by unanimous consent. Reserva- 
tions, however, are in order at that stage, and 
not before, 

“The vote on the question of agreeing to 
the resolution of ratification or on a motion 
to postpone indefinitely requires a two-thirds 
vote for adoption. All other motions and 
questions upon a treaty shall be decided by 
a majority vote.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on the question of the 
meaning of the word “understanding”? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A committee print 
entitled “Background Information on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations,” pre- 
pared by the committee staff, contained 
@ paragraph which I think may have 
some bearing on the subject. It is found 
on page 21 of the document and reads 
as follows: 

The Senate may include in its resolution 
language expressing its “understanding” or 
“Interpretation.” So long as this language 
does not substantively affect the terms or in- 
ternational obligations of the treaty, or re- 
lates solely to domestic matters, there would 
be no legal effect on the treaty. Under exist- 
ing practice, however, the executive would 
communicate such understandings or inter- 
pretations to the other parties. 


Concerning reservations, it says: 

Irrespective of what term is used to de- 
scribe a condition imposed on a treaty, how- 
ever, the view of the U.S, Government when 
it serves as a depositary is that the content or 
effect of the statement is of prime impor- 
tance, If, despite the designation, the execu- 
tive branch believes that the condition has 
the actual character and effect of a reserva- 
tion, it would be so treated and thus would 
open the treaty to further negotiation. 


I think this means—and it is some- 
what vague, that an understanding would 
be communicated to the other party one 
way or another. In this case, we would 
confront the Russians with the decision 
of whether to accept the implication con- 
tained in the language of this under- 


standing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
additional minutes. 

I believe, of course, that the Russians 
do have an influence in Vietnam, but 
Vietnam is not directly involved here; 
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and I think the effect of this understand- 
ing would be not that it would require 
renegotiation but that it would give the 
Soviets an excuse to fail to ratify the 
treaty. 

So I come back to the question asked 
also by the Senator from Kentucky, do 
we want the treaty or do we not? 

I think it would be very confusing to 
accept the understanding and then ap- 
prove the treaty. It would be much 
more clearcut simply to say, “Table the 
treaty; this is no time to act on it; wait 
until the war is over.” But the adminis- 
tration believes, and I believe, that this 
treaty is timely. 

It happens that the last case of signifi- 
cance involving a man detained in Rus- 
sia was that of an Arkansas citizen, a 
man whose name all Senators have 
heard, Mr. Wortham. I shall not dwell 
on the background of the matter; but 
just last week, I believe, in an unprec- 
edented action, the Soviet Union reduced 
a sentence of 3 years’ imprisonment on 
appeal and imposed instead a fine of 
5,000 rubles. 

There is a feeling that the fact that, 
on appeal, they reduced a sentence of 
3 years’ imprisonment to a fine of 5,000 
rubles, indicated that they are will- 
ing, in the midst of a war to make some 
gesture toward reconciliation. I do not 
say it is related to this matter, but I 
would say it indicates a form of mutual, 
passive, deescalation of the heat in our 
cold war. I do not think the incident is 
unworthy of some thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mrs. SMITH. I thank the Chair. I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
for my few concluding words. 

Mr. President, at the outset of my 
closing remarks, I acknowledge the very 
unique distinction I have—both the State 
Department and the Liberty Lobby are 
against me. No other Senator can make 
that statement. [Laughter.] 

The opposition to this understanding 
seems to be based on expressions in let- 
ters of the Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. The two letters of 
Assistant Secretary Macomber to the 
majority leader speak only with respect 
to the proposed reservations to the 
treaty. Consequently, they do not apply 
to the understanding amendment to the 
resolution of ratification. 

However, the March 8, 1967, letter of 
the Secretary of State to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
groups amendments, reservations, and 
understandings together and makes no 
distinction between them. In that letter 
the Secretary of State charges that even 
an understanding could result in first, 
either the Soviet Government refusing to 
ratify the treaty; or second, the Soviet 
Government retaliating with its own 
qualifications or interpretations. His 
letter to the majority leader merely re- 
peats this theme of opposition. 

I fail to see how his charges are ap- 
plicable to the understanding that I have 
offered. In the first place, the under- 
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standing has no effect whatsoever on the 
treaty or any of its provisions. 

In the second place, the understanding 
merely expresses a hope of the Senate 
that peace will have been achieved in 
Vietnam before a Soviet consulate is 
opened in the United States. 

Why would the Soviet Union find an 
expression of hope for peace in Vietnam 
to be offensive when the Soviet Union 
repeatedly professes its desire for peace 
in Vietnam and in that expression of 
desire for peace condemns the United 
States for not suspending bombing of 
North Vietnam? 

Why would such an expression by the 
Senate be so offensive to the Soviet 
Union that it would refuse to ratify the 
treaty? If there is such a danger as 
this, then surely this treaty stands on 
—. shaky ground and on a very frail 
reed. 

For if the Soviet Union would use this 
understanding as a flimsy excuse to re- 
fuse to ratify the treaty, then I can only 
conclude that it is looking for an oppor- 
tunity to refuse to ratify the treaty. It 
could just as easily take the excuse that 
a single Senator spoke or voted against 
the treaty, much less than that several 
Senators spoke against and voted against 
the treaty. 

In fact, the Soviet Union could manu- 
facture any excuse that it wanted to 
fabricate for refusing to ratify this 
treaty. 

Are we to act in this body in such 
fear of the Soviet Union? Are we to 
tiptoe so softly that we do not even ap- 
prove an understanding expressing a 
hope for peace—a hope that does not 
even have any effect on the treaty—lest 
we somehow, however slightly, do some- 
thing the Soviet Union does not like— 
even a call for peace? 

In the third place, in his letter of 
March 8, 1967, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Secretary of State observes that: 

As soon as this treaty is ratified and enters 
into force, the benefits conferred by it will 
come into operation whether or not any con- 
sulates are opened in the Soviet Union or 
the United States. The Convention does not 
provide for the opening of consulates. De- 
cisions on any such action are separate from 
the Convention; .. there has been no 
agreement with the Soviet Government in 
the negotiations on the Consular Convention 
or otherwise, for the opening of any con- 
sulates in either country. We have no pres- 
ent plans for taking such action. 


In view of these observations that this 
treaty does not provide for the opening 
of consulates, that no agreement exists 
for the opening of any consulates in 
either country, and that there are no 
present plans for opening any consul- 
ates—the understanding that I have of- 
fered all the more clearly does not affect 
the treaty—and negates any argument 
against the adoption of the understand- 
ing I have offered. 

As to the second fear that the Secre- 
tary of State has raised—that the Soviet 
Government would be given an opportu- 
nity by any adopted understanding to 
retaliate with its own qualifications or 
interpretations—I simply do not see how 
such an argument applies to my proposed 
understanding which would not be at- 
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tached to the treaty but only to the reso- 
lution of ratification and which would 
not have any effect on the treaty itself. 

The plain truth is that we have no 
assurance that the Soviet Government 
will not make its own qualifications or 
interpretations even if this treaty is 
ratified. 

If the Soviet Government finds this 
understanding that I have offered to be 
offensive because it expresses a hope for 
an end of the fighting in Vietnam before 
any Russian consulate is established in 
this country, then I can only conclude 
that it will be because the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds the plain truth to be of- 
fensive—for the plain truth is that it is 
the Soviet Government that provides the 
backbone of the materiel and equipment 
with which the aggressor in Vietnam 
wages the war and opposes a peaceful 
end to it. 

My only comment on this is, that God 
forbid, that fear of the Soviet Union in 
the U.S. Senate has reached the point 
where we do not have the courage to 
recognize and proclaim the plain truth 
and adopt an expression of hope for 
peace on the basis of the recognition of 
that plain truth. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Maine interpret her pro- 
posal in any way to be another version 
of the reservation proposed by the senior 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maine is very pleased to say 
that she has no reference to the reserva- 
tions at all. 

It is simply a means for the U.S. Sen- 
ators to express their own feelings. Iam 
not asking for any reservations. I am 
not asking for anything to be attached to 
the treaty. 

I simply want to have the world know 
that we still hope for peace. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it is an expression of 
hope that the war in South Vietnam may 
come to an end. 

Mrs. SMITH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. T yield. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would join the Senator in accepting a 
resolution expressing that hope. 

I do not think there is any question of 
interference or of fear here. But the ef- 
fect of the understanding could well be 
the same as that of the reservations pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Da- 
kota—the effect of killing the treaty. 

The question is not interfering with 
the Soviet Union or fearing the Soviet 
Union. The question is simply: Do we 
want a treaty?” 

Ido not think we are trying to threaten 
anybody. I think that if the understand- 
ing is designed to prevent ratification, or 
if it might have the effect of preventing 
ratification of the treaty, it would mean 
that the treaty would not come into 
being and none of its benefits would 
naturally become effective. 

I certainly would join with the Sen- 
ator in a resolution expressing our hope 
for an end of the war, but I do not wish 
to put it in the form of an understand- 
ing on this particular treaty because I 
think the treaty is in our interest. They 
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would both be in our interest, but they 
ought to be handled separately. 

Mrs. SMITH. I can only reply to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that it seems 
to me I have been hearing a great deal 
for the past few days about any reserva- 
tion, any amendment, or any under- 
standing affecting the treaty to the ex- 
tent that the Soviet Union would not 
sign it. 

This is only an expression of hope. It 
does not require renegotiation of the 
treaty. It has nothing to do with the 
treaty. 

It simply says to the world: “We are 
ready for peace. We are trying our best 
to work with the Soviet Union, but we 
do not want the world to think that we 
have given up the hope for peace.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on the 
adoption or rejection of the understand- 
ing proposed by the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BREWSTER] and the Senator from 
Connecticut. [Mr. Dopp] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, Brewster] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] would each vote 


“nay.” 
Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


BROOKE] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
Looper], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 51, as follows: 
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[No. 63 Ex.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken Fannin Mundt 
Allott Gruening Murphy 
Anderson Hansen Pearson 
Baker Hartke Russell 
Bennett Hill Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Holland th 
Byrd, W. Va Hollings Stennis 
Carlson ka Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Tower 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del 
Dominick McClellan Yarborough 
Eastland Miller Young, N. Dak 
Ervin Montoya 
NAYS—51 
Bartlett Inouye Morton 
Bayh Jackson Moss 
Bible Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Burdick Kuchel Pastore 
Case Lausche Pell 
Clark Long, Mo. Percy 
Cooper Magnuson Prouty 
Ellender Mansfield Proxmire 
Fong McCarthy Randolph 
Fulbright McGee Ribico. 
Gore McGovern Sparkman 
Griffin McIntyre Spong 
Harris Metcalf Symington 
Hart Mondale Tydings 
Hatfield Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—11 
Brewster Dirksen Long, La. 
Brooke Dodd Scott 
Cannon Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Church Javits 
So Mrs. Smitu’s executive understand- 
ing was rejected. 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, after 
considerable thought and careful study, 
I have decided to vote in favor of the 
pending Consular Treaty with the Soviet 
Union, 

I am firmly convinced that ratification 
of this treaty is in the best interests of 
the United States. Were I not so con- 
vinced, I would of course, not vote for it. 
In spite of all the scare talk and the con- 
fusion, the treaty is basically designed 
to provide more legal protection for the 
18,000 American citizens visiting Russia 
annually. I have no doubt but that the 
treaty will be of more benefit to the 
United States than to Russia. But both 
countries will benefit from this document 
which defines the legal ground rules un- 
der which their citizens shall be pro- 
tected when visiting the other country. 

The proposed treaty enjoys the strong 
bipartisan support of the leaders of both 
major political parties. It has been 
strongly endorsed by President Johnson 
and the majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator MANSFIŒLD. President Eisen- 
hower, who first proposed the treaty to 
Soviet officials in 1959, said as recently 
as February 2, 1967, 

I have not changed my belief that such 
a convention is in our national interest; 
that it will not impair our national security; 
that it should enlarge our opportunities to 
learn more about the Soviet people, and 
that it is necessary to assure better protection 
for the many thousands of Americans who 
visit the Soviet Union each year. 


The treaty now before us was reported 
favorably by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by a vote of 15 to 4. It is sup- 
ported by the able and distinguished 
minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN, by 
the chairman of the Republican policy 
committee, Senator HicKENLOOPER, and 
by the former Republican national 
chairman, Senator Morton. In addition, 
the 1964 Republican presidential candi- 
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date, Mr. Goldwater, has said that he 
supports the convention. 

Since the various amendments or res- 
ervations would have the affect of killing 
or confusing the treaty, I have opposed 
these amendments. 

Because of the great amount of pub- 
lic misunderstanding concerning exactly 
what this treaty contains, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a clear description of 
its terms, which appears on pages 4 and 
5 of the Foreign Relations Committee 
report, may be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

III. PROVISIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
A. GENERAL PURPOSES 

The convention regulates the consular af- 
fairs of each country in the territory of the 
other and the treatment to be accorded con- 
sular Officials and employees. The conven- 
tion covers such matters as the status of a 
consular establishment, the duties and func- 
tions of consular officers, and the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the consular 
personnel of each country stationed in the 
territory of the other country. 

The convention does not itself authorize 
the opening of consulates or specify the num- 
be of consulates which may be opened, but 
merely provides the legal framework for the 
activity of accredited consular officers 
whether attached to an Embassy or to con- 
sulates which might be opened as a result 
of separate negotiations. 


B, NOTIFICATION AND ACCESS 


The convention follows the pattern of 
other bilateral consular conventions to which 
the United States is a party except that the 
convention (which includes the protocol) 
contains two distinctive proyisions relating 
to the protection of American citizens: 

1. It obliges a receiving state to notify 
consular officers of a sending state of the 
arrest or detention of a national of the send- 
ing state within 1 to 3 days from the time 
of arrest or detention depending on condi- 
tions of communication. 

2. It provides that consular officers of the 
sending state may visit and communicate 
with a national of the sending state who is 
under arrest or detained in custody by the 
receiving state within 2 to 4 days of the ar- 
rest or detention depending on his location 
and on a continuing basis thereafter. 


C. UNRESTRICTED IMMUNITY FROM CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTION 


The convention also states, for the first 
time in any consular agreement to which the 
United States is a party, that consular officers 
and employees of the sending state will be 
immune from the criminal jurisdiction of 
the receiving state. 

This provision extends to consular officers 
and personnel the same unrestricted immu- 
nity from criminal prosecution that Embassy 
Officers and employees now enjoy. In other 
consular conventions to which the United 
States is a party, the immunity granted con- 
sular officers and employees has generally 
been restricted to misdemeanors. The pro- 
posed convention extends the immunity to 
felonies. 

D. SAFEGUARDS 

The proposed convention contains certain 
provisions designed to afford protection 
against abuse of the measures regarding im- 
munity from criminal prosecution. These 
provisions specify the right of the receiving 
state to declare consular officers persona non 
grata and consular employees unacceptable. 
The convention also states that all persons 
enjoying immunity from criminal jurisdic- 
tion are obliged to respect the laws and reg- 
ulations of the receiving state, including 
traffic regulations. 
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The convention also contains a number 
of measures designed as safeguards against 
the danger of subversion. If, after ratifica- 
tion of the convention, the United States 
agrees to the opening of a Soviet consulate 
in the United States, the officers and employ- 
ees of the consulate will be subject to the 
same visa screening and entry controls as 
Officers and employees of the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington. They will also be subject to 
the same travel restrictions as those which 
apply to diplomatic personnel. As has al- 
ready been noted, the convention also pro- 
vides that consular officers and employees 
may be expelled. 


E. TERMINATION 


The convention may be terminated on 
6-month notice by either party. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that certain 
carefully prepared materials which I 
received from Mr. Douglas MacArthur 
II, of the U.S. Department of State, ex- 
plaining the proposed convention, may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 27, 1967. 

DEAR Senator: There has been a good deal 
of misunderstanding about the US-Soviet 
Consular Convention which is now pending 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. To clear up such misunderstand- 
ings, we have issued a statement which I 
am enclosing in view of the general interest 
in this important matter. 

The statement makes clear that the Con- 
sular Convention does not authorize, pro- 
pose, suggest, provide for, or require the 
opening of a single United States Consulate 
in the Soviet Union, or a single Soviet Con- 
sulate in the United States. It does not 
permit the Soviets to send a single extra 
person to this country, nor does it let us 
send anyone to the Soviet Union. 

What it does do is to provide that we will 
be notified of arrests of American citizens 
within one to three days, and allowed to 
see them within two to four days. As mat- 
ters now stand, arrested persons can be held 
incommunicado until the investigation by 
the Soviet authorities is completed and this 
can take up to nine months or more. Last 
year we had 18,000 U.S. citizens visiting the 
Soviet Union and the number will increase. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, had only 
about 900 of their citizens visiting our coun- 
try. We earnestly believe, therefore, that 
the balance of advantage in this Conven- 
tion lies heavily with us and that it will 
give us the tools we need to protect Ameri- 
can citizens traveling in the Soviet Union. 

I also attach a more comprehensive but 
still brief statement on the purposes and 
effects of the Convention which I hope you 
will find useful. If you have any further 
questions about the Consular Convention, 
please don’t hesitate to let me know as I 
would be glad to arrange a briefing on this 
matter for you. 


Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


[Excerpt from State Department press brief- 
ing, Jan. 25, 1967] 
STATEMENT ON THE UNITED StarTes-U.S.S.R. 
CONSULAR CONVENTION 


Following up on Secretary Rusk’s testi- 
mony on the US-USSR Consular Convention 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on January 23, I would like to try to 
clear up a persistent misunderstanding about 
this agreement. And I might add that this 
misunderstanding is common among both 
opponents and supporters of ratification. 

The Consular Convention does not au- 
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thorize, propose, suggest, provide for, or re- 
quire the opening of a single United States 
Consulate in the Soviet Union, or a single 
Soviet Consulate in the United States. It 
does not permit the Soviets to send a single 
extra person to this country, nor does it let 
us send anyone to the Soviet Union, 

What it does do is to provide ground rules 
for the protection of American citizens in the 
Soviet Union, and Soviet citizens in the 
United States. 

These ground rules, which represent major 
concessions by the Soviet Government, 
specify that we will be notified of the arrest 
of an American citizen within one to three 
days, and allowed to see him within two to 
four days. As a matter of routine, we grant 
these rights not only to Americans, but to all 
foreigners arrested in the United States. 
But, in the Soviet Union, even the Soviet citi- 
zens enjoy no such rights. They are held 
incommunicado until the investigation of 
the crime is completed; and this investiga- 
tion can take nine months, or more. 

These ground rules go into effect the min- 
ute the Treaty is ratified, without regard to 
the separate question of opening consulates. 
The officers attached to the Consular Section 
of our Embassy in Moscow will enjoy notifi- 
eation and access rights under this Treaty 
the moment both parties ratify it. Thus, 
tying the idea of opening consulates to the 
idea of approving this Convention confuses 
the issue. The issue is do we need better 
tools to help us protect Americans who get 
into trouble in the USSR. The answer is 
clearly yes. 

THE UNITED STATES-SOVIET CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 


We believe that ratification of the US- 
USSR Consular Convention is clearly in 
the national interest and, on balance, more 
valuable to the United States than to the 
Soviet Union. This Convention is part of 
our balanced strategy for peace, aimed at 
limiting the areas of disagreement in our 
relations with the USSR while we are re- 
sisting communist aggression wherever it 
occurs. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, 
Secretary of State Christian Herter suggested 
to Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko that a 
bilateral Consular Convention be negotiated 
and first drafts were exchanged. Negotla- 
tions were completed in 1964. President 
Johnson called for prompt Senate approval 
of this agreement in both his October 7, 1966 
speech in New York and his January 10, 1967 
State of the Union message. 

This Convention will permit this Govern- 
ment to assist and protect more effectively 
the 18,000 or more American citizens who 
annually travel in the USSR. If a citizen 
of either country is detained or arrested, the 
Convention requires that the embassy or 
consulate of that citizen’s country be notified 
within three days and that access to the 
prisoner by a consular official be granted 
within four days. These provisions will come 
into force when the treaty is ratified. 

Without the protection of such an agree- 
ment, Americans have frequently been iso- 
lated in Soviet prisons for long periods and 
kept from contact with American Embassy 
consular officers. One, Newcomb Mott, died 
in Soviet hands under these circumstances. 

The treaty does not provide for the opening 
of consulates. Approval of the Convention 
has no bearing on this question, since under 
the Constitution the President can agree to 
reciprocal opening of consulates in the U.S. 
and the USSR at any time. 

There are no formal proposals or plans 
pending for the opening of separate consular 
offices of either country in the other. If at 
a later date it was decided to be appropriate 
to open one outside the respective capitals, 
it would be the subject of careful negotiation 
on a strict quid-pro-quo basis. Such an of- 
fice would probably involve 10 to 15 Ameri- 
cans in the Soviet Union, with the Soviets 
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permitted to send the same number here. 
In accordance with Secretary Rusk's state- 
ment before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, we would plan to consult that 
body and the state and local officials of the 
community to be affected, before concluding 
such an agreement, While, as noted, such an 
arrangement would be reciprocal, the fact 
that the Soviet Society is a closed one while 
the United States is open, and that the U.S. 
citizens needing service and protection while 
travelling in the Soviet Union far outnum- 
ber Soviet citizens with like needs in the U.S., 
Indicate that the balance of advantage would 
be on our side. 

This Convention gives full immunity from 
criminal jurisdiction to consular officers and 
employees of both countries. We would not 
send American officials or clerical employees 
to serve in the USSR without this protection. 
Since 1946, 31 Americans at our Embassy 
in Moscow have been expelled by the So- 
viets, most often on allegations of espionage. 
Without immunity consular employees could 
be jailed or suffer even harsher punishment 
on similar trumped-up charges. Further- 
more, action against American consular per- 
sonnel serving in the Soviet Union without 
diplomatic immunity could be a temptation 
to Soviet authorities whenever a Soviet citi- 
zen was arrested in this country for espio- 
nage. Other governments similarly protect 
their officials and clerical employees in the 
USSR; the British and the Japanese re- 
cently negotiated consular conventions with 
the Soviet Union containing immunity 
provisions modeled after those in the US- 
USSR agreement. 

The opening of one Soviet consulate in the 
US. would not materially affect our internal 
security. The number of Soviet citizens 
now enjoying immunity, 452, would be in- 
creased by only 10 or 15 persons. We have 
the right under the treaty to screen the 
personnel of such an office before agreeing 
to their assignment. We are also authorized 
by the treaty to prevent them from travel- 
ling to sensitive areas in the country and 
to expel them if they prove to be undesir- 
able. We could close a Soviet consulate in 
the U.S. whenever we wished, and we could 
cancel the Consular Convention on six 
month’s notice. 

Untrep Srarzs-U. S. S. R. CONSULAR CONVEN- 
TION—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What was the historical origin of the 
Convention? 

When we first established relations with 
the USSR in 1933 an exchange of letters be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Litvinov stated that it had 
been agreed that a consular convention 
would be negotiated “immediately following 
the establishment of relations between our 
two countries.” Other problems intervened, 
however, and negotiations were never begun. 

It was President Eisenhower's proposal at 
the 1955 Geneva Summit Conference for 
“concrete steps” to lower “the barriers which 
now impede the opportunities of people to 
travel anywhere in the world” and subse- 
quent relaxation by the Bulganin-Khru- 
shchey regime of tight Stalinist controls 
which led to greatly increased American 
travel to the USSR and to the realization 
that we needed to protect U. S. citizens by 
negotiating an explicit consular convention 
with the Soviet Union. At the Camp David 
talks in 1959, Secretary of State Christian 
Herter proposed such a treaty to Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko. Drafts were ex- 
changed in early 1960 but there was little 
further activity because of subsequent strains 
in US-Soviet relations until September 1963 
when formal negotiations began in Moscow. 
After 8 months of hard negotiations, the 
Convention was signed on June 1, 1964 and 
submitted to the Senate by President Jobn- 
son on June 12, 1964. 

2. What is the basic purpose of the Con- 
vention? 
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We need this treaty to secure rights for 
Americans in the Soviet Union that they 
do not now have. Under present Soviet law 
Soviet citizens and foreigners alike can be 
held incommunicado for nine months or 
more during investigation of a criminal 
charge. The Consular Convention contains 
major concessions by the USSR. It specifies 
that U.S. officials will be notified immedi- 
ately (within 1-3 days) when an American 
citizen is arrested or detained in the USSR 
and it stipulates that these officials will have 
rights of visitation without delay (within 
2-4 days) and on a continuing basis there- 
after. 

3. Why do we need additional protection 
for American citizens? 

Because increasing numbers of them travel 
to the Soviet Union and the number which 
encounters difficulties rises proportionally. 
Between 1962 and 1966 the number of Amer- 
icans travelling to the USSR rose by 50% 
to 18,000, while the number of Soviet travel- 
ers remained static at about 900 per year, 
Since the Convention was signed in 1964, 
more than 20 arrests or detentions of Amer- 
ican citizens in the USSR have come to our 
attention. In none of these cases have we 
been notified of the incident or allowed to 
visit the American within a reasonable period 
and certainly not within the time limits 
specified in this treaty. Meanwhile, our own 
constitutional system and democratic society 
automatically provide Soviet travelers here 
with protections similar to those our travel- 
ers would obtain from the convention. 

Without the protection of such an agree- 
ment, Americans have frequently been iso- 
lated in Soviet prisons for long periods and 
kept from contact with American Embassy 
consular officers. One, Newcomb Mott, died 
in Soviet hands under these circumstances. 
During periods of strained US-USSR rela- 
tions such as the present Soviet treatment 
of Americans accused of violating their law 
is likely to be harsher than usual. 

4. Does the Convention provide for the 
opening of new Soviet consulates in the US? 

No. It does not authorize, propose, sug- 
gest, provide for or require the opening of a 
single US consulate in the USSR or a single 
Soviet consulate in the US. It does not 
permit the Soviets to send a single extra 
person to this country nor does it let us 
send anyone to the USSR. What it does do 
is to provide ground rules for the protection 
of American citizens in the USSR—ground 
rules which we badly need. 

Under the Constitution, the President’s 
approval is all that is needed to permit 
foreign governments to establish consulates 
in the US. Between 1934 and 1948 there 
were three Soviet consulates in the US and 
an American consulate in the USSR, though 
there was no US-USSR consular agreement 
in force. 

5. Why do we grant Soviet consular ofi- 
cers immunity from our criminal jurisdic- 
tion? 

Because we believe it is vital to have the 
same protection for American consular offi- 
cers and clerical employees in the USSR. 
Since 1946, 31 Americans at our Embassy in 
Moscow have been expelled by the Soviets, 
most often on allegations of espionage. 
Without immunity our consular employees 
could be jailed or suffer even harsher pun- 
ishment on similar trumped-up charges. 
Furthermore, action against American con- 
sular personnel serving in the USSR without 
immunity could be a temptation to Soviet 
authorities whenever a Soviet citizen is ar- 
rested in this country for espionage. Other 
governments similarly protect their officials 
and clerical employees in the USSR; the 
British and the Japanese recently negotiated 
consular conventions with the Soviet Union 
containing immunity provisions modeled 
after those in the US-USSR agreement. 

6. Is it right to extend this immunity to 
clerical employees as well? 

We believe that the American secretaries, 
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file clerks and communications and admin- 
istrative personnel whom we might send to 
a consulate in the USSR need and deserve 
the protection of immunity as much if not 
more than the consular officers. Clerical em- 
ployees we would send to a consulate in the 
Soviet Union would often be young women 
and it would be both unfair and from a 
security point of view unwise to give them 
less protection than we give our experienced 
officers. 

Of course, the Soviets would not be allowed 
to station a staff of Soviet nationals at a 
consulate in the US larger than the number 
of Americans we send to the USSR. If we 
send a staff of 10 to the USSR the Soviets 
may have a total of ten here. 

7. What is the prospect for the reciprocal 
opening of consular offices? 

There are no formal proposals or plans 
pending for the opening of separate consular 
offices of either country in the other. If at 
a later date it was decided to be appropriate 
to open one outside the respective capitals, it 
would be the subject of careful negotiation 
on a strict quid-pro-quo basis. Such an 
office would probably involve 10 to 15 Ameri- 
cans in the Soviet Union, with the Soviets 
permitted to send the same number here. 
In accordance with Secretary Rusk's state- 
ment before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, we would plan to consult that 
body and the state and local officials of the 
community to be affected, before concluding 
such an agreement. While, as noted, such 
an arrangement would be reciprocal, the fact 
that the Soviet society is a closed one while 
the United States is open, and that the U.S. 
citizens needing service and protection while 
travelling in the Soviet Union far outnumber 
Soviet citizens with like needs in the U.S. 
indicate that the balance of advantage would 
be on our side. 

8. If a Soviet consulate were eventually 
opened would it represent a threat to the 
security of the US? 

The opening of one Soviet consulate in the 
US would not materially affect our internal 
security. The number of Soviet citizens now 
enjoying immunity, 452, would be increased 
by only 10 or 15 persons. We have the right 
under the treaty to screen the personnel of 
such an Office before agreeing to their assign- 
ment. We are also authorized by the treaty 
to prevent them from travelling to sensitive 
areas in the country and to expel them if 
they prove to be undesirable. We could close 
a Soviet consulate in the US whenever we 
wished, and we could cancel the Consular 
Convention on six month's notice. Both 
Acting Attorney General Ramsey Clark and 
FBI Director Hoover have stated that 10 to 15 
additional Soviet officials in this country 
would not place an undue burden on their 
organizations. 

9. What effect will the immunity provisions 
have on our agreements with other countries? 
Would immunities received by the Soviets be 
automatically extended under MFN clauses 
to other countries? 

We have 35 agreements in force with other 
countries which require us, on the basis of 
reciprocity, to extend most favored nation 
treatment to consular officers and occasion- 
ally consular employees. A recent survey 
shows that 27 of these countries have con- 
sular offices here with about 577 personnel, 
Should these countries agree to grant im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction to the 424 
American consular officers and employees 
stationed there, we would have to extend the 
same treatment to their people here, All 
twenty-seven of these countries can be de- 
scribed as either friendly or neutral. 

Our Embassies in these 27 countries were 
asked to estimate whether their host country 
would ask for most favored nation treat- 
ment—and give it to us in return. The re- 
plies indicated that at most 11 might make 
such requests, with 290 officers and em- 
ployees. Assuming that we eventually de- 
cide to open a consulate in the USSR with 
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15 people, we would permit the opening of a 
Soviet consulate with 15 people here. In this 
case a total of 305 foreign consular officers 
and employees would be affected. This com- 
pares with the estimate of 9400 foreign diplo- 
matic officers, members of their families and 
employees who now enjoy full diplomatic 
immunity in the US. 

10. What do other countries do about their 
consular relations with the USSR? 

Prior to the negotiation of the US-USSR 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Austria were the only non-communist 
countries which had consular treaties with 
the USSR. Neither of these treaties con- 
tained firm guarantees on notification and 
access similar to those in the US-USSR 
treaty. 

Since 1964 the French, Finns, British, Jap- 
anese and Italians have negotiated consular 
conventions with the USSR. The British 
and Japanese conventions are modeled after 
the US treaty both in the guarantees on 
notification and access and in the immunities 
provision. Of the non-communist countries, 
India and Turkey have consulates in the 
USSR. Italy, Japan and Finland hope to 
open consulates soon, 

11. What effect does the Convention have 
on estate and tar matters in the US? 

The estate and tax provisions of this con- 
vention are the same as those in other con- 
sular conventions which the US has nego- 
tiated recently. The United States made no 
concessions about estates in this Convention. 
In the negotiations the Soviet Government 
attempted to obtain wide powers for its con- 
sular officials in the settlement of estates of 
American citizens where a Soviet citizen is 
a beneficiary, or in the settlement of estates 
of Soviet citizens who die in the United 
States. The Soviet Government did not ob- 
tain these powers. 

The Convention provides that consuls can 
play a role in the settlement of estates only 
if permissible under the existing applicable 
local law. If the Convention is ratified, 
therefore, the laws of the individual states 
would continue, as they do now, to govern 
the extent to which a Soviet consul can play 
a part in the settlement of an estate. 

This convention, like many others to which 
the US is a party, exempts the consular per- 
sonnel of the sending state from Federal and 
State taxes with certain exceptions. Also, 
property used for a consulate or as residences 
for consular and diplomatic personnel would 
be exempt from real estate taxes. This is 
normal international practice. 

12. In view of the Soviet record of treaty 
violations, how can you make them observe 
this one? And what can be done if they 
don’t? 

It is true that, particularly in the Stalin 
years, the Soviet Union violated a number 
of international agreements and treaties. A 
careful study of serious violations can be 
found in “Background Information on the 
Soviet Union in International Relations” pre- 
pared by the Department of State in 1961. 

Despite its earlier record of repeated vio- 
lations of international obligations, the So- 
viet Union is party to a number of multi- 
lateral and bilateral agreements which it has 
not been accused of violating. There may 
have been infractions of some of these agree- 
ments, but the Soviet Government can be 
said to have generally found it to be in its 
interest to live up to them. Among the most 
important of these agreements are the Aus- 
trian State Treaty (1955), the Antarctic 
Treaty (1959) and the Limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty (1963). 

Treaties between sovereign governments 
are negotiated on the basis of mutual self- 
interest, not as rewards for good behavior or 
as evidences of good faith. We believe there 
are areas where the US and Soviet interests 
coincide, though these areas must be care- 
fully delineated and explored before arriving 
at any agreement. The Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, the Treaty on Outer Space which we 
have just signed, and the treaty on the non- 
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proliferation of nuclear weapons which is now 
under discussion are examples of agreements 
covering such areas. Each of these agree- 
ments either has built-in safeguards or is 
self-enforcing. The consular treaty is no ex- 
ception—it is carefully drafted to provide 
full protection against abuse. 

Should the Soviet Union violate the terms 
of this agreement we could suspend it or, 
with six months notice, terminate it. Should 
a Soviet consulate be opened in this country 
and should its personnel violate our laws or 
the standards of behavior we would expect, 
we could expel them or close the consulate. 

13. Does the Convention prejudice the po- 
sition of subject peoples incorporated against 
their will into the Soviet Union? 

No, it does not. The United States Gov- 
ernment has never recognized the forcible 
annexation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Ratification of this convention would in no 
way change our policy in this respect, nor 
would any subsequent opening of a consu- 
late or demarcation of a consular district. 
Recognition of incorporation of states into 
the Soviet Union would require a positive 
statement or act by the United States. The 
convention contains no such statement and 
provides for no such act. It is United States 
policy to support the just aspirations of all 
peoples of the world and to look forward to 
the day when all will be able to express 
these aspirations freely. The ratification of 
this treaty will not change this policy—any 
more than did the signing of more than 105 
other bilateral and multilateral agreements 
which we have entered into with the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
fine statement in support of the treaty 
by the American Veterans’ Committee, 
which appears on page 261 of the Senate 
hearings, may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON EXECUTIVE D, 88TH CONGRESS, 
CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION BY THE AMERICAN VETERANS COM- 
MITTEE 
The American Veterans Committee, an or- 

ganization of veterans of World War I, II, the 

Korean Conflict, and the Vietnam Conflict, 

favors the ratification of the consular con- 

vention between the United States and the 

Soviet Union and urges that the Senate give 

its consent, 

We believe that the security of the United 
States will be enhanced by a normalization 
of relations in the Soviet Union such as is 
envisaged by this convention. The provid- 
ing of machinery for the regular handling 
of matters affecting American citizens in the 
Soviet Union, with adequate protection for 
the American officials involved, appears to us 
a forward-looking step which follows natu- 
rally from the many efforts, public and pri- 
vate, for wider cultural and personal con- 
tact between Americans and Russians. Such 
efforts, particularly at a time of ideological 
disunity among communist nations, are im- 
portant in breaking barriers to understand- 
ing 


The possible adverse effects to American 
Interests which might be caused by the pres- 
ence of Soviet consular officers in the United 
States or by an expansion in the number of 
Soviet visitors appear well within the ca- 
pacity of American law enforcement author- 
ities to contain and should not deter prompt 
ratification. 

The years have shown that coexistence 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is not only possible, but is also a necessity, if 
the world is to remain at peace. This must 
be our modus vivendi for the foreseeable 
future. Every step should be taken to en- 
hance, improve, and expand the spheres of 
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coexistence whether by more frequent cul- 
tural exchanges, increased travel by the 
United States citizens to the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries, expanded trade 
beyond the Iron Curtain, or others. If we 
follow this policy and practice, we shall find 
the areas of agreement becoming wider and 
the differences, narrower. The inevitable 
result, where people meet people, is that 
the government of the Soviet Union will no 
longer be able to insulate the Russians from 
the ways of the free world and disregard the 
yearnings of the Russian citizenry—which we 
believe to be the same as ours—for a world 
at peace and for good will to other peoples of 

the earth. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ANDREW E, RICE, 
Chairman, International Afairs Com- 
mission, American Veterans Committee 
(AVC, Inc.). 


Mr. McGOVERN. I believe that these 
materials indicate accurately and fairly 
why the Consular Convention ought to 
be ratified. Not only that, they dem- 
onstrate clearly that the balance of ad- 
vantage in this treaty lies not with the 
Soviet Union, but with the United States. 

Mr. President, I would like to stress 
several points. 

First, this treaty does not provide for 
the opening of consulates. Whether or 
not the convention is approved, the 
President still has the constitutional au- 
thority to agree to a reciprocal opening 
of consulates at any time. 

Second, this convention will be of 
great value to the more than 18,000 
Americans citizens who visit the Soviet 
Union annually. In this regard, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point in my remarks an excellent article 
by Richard Reston which recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CONSULAR TREATY FOR SAFER TRAVEL 

(By Richard Reston) 

Moscow.—On Oct. 31, 1963, a professor 
from Yale University. disappeared while 
traveling in the Soviet Union, American 
diplomats in Moscow soon suspected some- 
thing had gone wrong, but they could not 
be sure of the whereabouts of Prof. Frederick 
C. Barghoorn. 

Later, the Embassy confirmed its worst 
suspicions, notably that Barghoorn was in 
the hands of Soviet authorities for alleged 
espionage activity. But, still there was no 
notification from the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry of any such detention or arrest. In fact, 
ceo was held incommunicado for 13 

ays. 

In response to heavy pressure from Wash- 
ington, the professor was finally released and 
expelled from the Soviet Union on Nov. 14 
of that same year. 

The Barghoorn case might have been quite 
another story if a formal consular treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union had existed at the time. Indeed the 
events surrounding the Barghoorn incident 
deal with the heart of the Soviet-American 
consular convention now under discussion in 
Washington. That treaty, signed in June, 
1964, but never ratified by the U.S. Senate, 
provides for official notification by either the 
Soviet Union or the United States within 
three days of the arrest or detention of one 
of its nationals. 

It further specifies that official diplomatic 
representatives be given the right to visit 
and communicate with a detained citizen 
within four days of detention. 

In short, the consular treaty that has 
stirred such controversy in Washington 
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would provide for a far greater degree of 
protection for Americans traveling in the 
Soviet Union. The two countries have not 
had normal consular relations since 1948. 
Proper consular relations are becoming in- 
creasingly important as the number of 
Americans coming to this country continues 
to rise. 

For example, it is estimated that some 
18,000 U.S. tourists now visit the Soviet 
Union annually. Most of this travel, averag- 
ing between three and five days, comes be- 
tween May and September, and the American 
tourist figure may go higher in 1967 as the 
Soviet Union celebrates the 50th anniversary 
of the 1917 Bolshevik revolution. 

All of these American citizens could need 
U.S. consular assistance at one time or 
another. A final consular treaty between 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
would spell out the rights, duties and opera- 
tion procedures of consuls, who look after 
non-diplomatic transactions of their citizens. 
It would extend not only general assistance 
and protection to Americans in the Soviet 
Union, but would also cover such other areas 
as notary rights, birth and marriage certifi- 
cates, wills and travel documents. Proper 
consular service could provide American na- 
tionals with translation help, advice about 
domestic laws and assistance in personal and 
professional dealings with the Soviet 
government, 

What is perhaps more important is that a 
new consular treaty might produce a more 
business like approach to some lesser Soviet- 
American transactions, 

But the heart of the matter is more ex- 
tensive protection for Americans in the 
Soviet Union. Similar conditions would of 
course apply to a smaller number of Soviet 
citizens traveling to the United States. 

Since the Barghoorn case—perhaps be- 
cause the consular treaty has been hanging 
fire since 1964—the Soviet government gen- 
erally has been better on the question, at 
least, of official notification in the event of 
detention or arrest of American citizens. It 
is not to suggest that the situation is now 
perfect. 

Only last month, two Americans, Ray Buel 
Wortham, 25, and Craddock Gilmore, 24, 
were tried in Leningrad for seemingly minor 
currency violations and the theft of a bronze 
bear. 


The American Embassy in Moscow was able 
to assist these two almost from the begin- 
ning. Gilmore was fined one thousand dol- 
lars and released. Wortham, who was 
sentenced to three years in a labor camp, 
is now out on bail while his case is appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the Russian 
Federation. 

If Wortham is finally convicted, there 1s 
no assurance that U.S. diplomats will be 
allowed further contact with him, With a 
consular treaty in existence, Wortham would 
have the right of contact with U.S. officials 
on a “continuing basis.” 

The point about such a treaty is that it 
may, if only slightly, diminish the politics 
of the cold war and, at the same time, pro- 
vide Americans with a wider legal backdrop 
for travel in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Third, the proposed 
Consular Convention is not a threat to 
our national security. Assurances have 
been given on this point by both Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover. In a press conference 
on February 2, 1967, President Johnson 
said: 

There are presently 452 Soviet officials in 
the United States that have diplomatic im- 
munity. So if an additional consulate were 
opened, and if another 10 were added to the 
452, Mr. Hoover has assured me that this 
small increment would raise no problems 
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which the FBI cannot effectively and 
efficiently deal with. 


Fourth, under the terms of the treaty, 
we have the right to carefully screen 
consular personnel before agreeing to 
their assignment in our country. We 
can prevent them from traveling to 
sensitive areas within the United States, 
and can expel them if they prove un- 
desirable. We can close a Soviet consul- 
ate in the United States whenever we 
wish, and we can cancel the Consular 
Convention on 6 months’ notice. All of 
these safeguards are built into the treaty. 

Fifth, this convention presents the 
United States with an opportunity to 
further widen the growing gap which ex- 
ists between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, at no real cost to our- 
selves. Its approval will mark one more 
step toward the destruction of what used 
to be a Communist monolith. 

Mr. President, for all of these reasons 
I shall vote to ratify the United States- 
U.S.S.R. Consular Convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was my understanding, in view of the 
question raised prior to the presentation 
of the understanding by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], that there would be no further 
reservations, understandings, proposals, 
or whatnots, to cover every possible con- 
tingency, before the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine submitted her proposal. 
No affirmative answer was made—no an- 
swer of any kind—when this question 
was raised before the Senate, so I would 
assume that the action just finished com- 
pletes the consideration of the amend- 
ments, reservations, and understandings 
to the convention. 

Mr. President, do I correctly under- 
stand that under the agreement entered 
into, the Senate will convene at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning and that the vote on 
the convention will take place not later 
than 3 o'clock tomorrow afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope that 
Senators who wish to speak tomorrow 
would get in touch with either the ma- 
jority leader or the minority leader, so 
that we can make certain that every 
Senator who desires to speak will be given 
an opportunity to have as much time as 
he desires. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If there are no Sen- 
ators who desire to consume the entire 
time from 9 o’clock in the morning un- 
til 3 o’clock in the afternoon, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that the vote may 
come earlier than 3 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; there is that 
distinct possibility. It is the intention 
of the leadership to adjourn from tomor- 
row at the conclusion of business until 
noon on Monday. 

It is my understanding, in talking with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
that committee, the Senator from Maine, 
that it is anticipated that tomorrow the 
$12.2 billion Vietnam supplemental bill 
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will be reported and brought up on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from South Da- 
kota has been charged with parceling 
out time to those who oppose the treaty, 
if there are those in opposition who have 
not contacted me and who wish to 
speak, both Republican and Democratic 
Senators, we shall try to parcel the time 
equitably. Unless I know who wants to 
speak it will be difficult to make ar- 
rangements prior to the time that we 
shall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggested that 
the time be allocated to the majority 
leader and the minority leader. I should 
have said that the time be allocated to 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader, or whomever they designate. 
The time on the majority side will be 
under the control of the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the 
vote may come before 3 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a possibility; 
and I hope a good one. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there any likelihood 
that the vote would be before 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it would be 
helpful to Senators to know that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I give the Senator 
my assurance that the vote will not oc- 
cur before noon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate, in executive session, stand 
in adjournment until 9 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Thursday, March 
16, 1967, at 9 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 15, 1967: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
Lanp AGENCY 
John Joseph Gunther, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
for the term expiring March 3, 1972 (reap- 
pointment). 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has proposed that social se- 
curity benefits be increased by 20 per- 
cent—double what he proposed just be- 
fore the 1966 elections. 

A group in the U.S. Senate has topped 
even that—proposing increases that 
come closer to 50 percent—and that ef- 
fort is being given strong support by cer- 
tain lobbying groups. 

However, we are told that no more than 
an 8-percent increase can be given now 
without increasing the social security 
tax rate which is already destined to rise 
until it reaches a total of 11.3 percent, or 
$745.80, per employee. 

Personally, I feel very strongly that our 
elder citizens should receive every last 
penny that they can possibly be given 
through the social security system. 

But, I cannot, in good conscience, sup- 
port any social security tax increases at 
this time. 

This, then, places me against the Presi- 
dent’s request, but in favor of increas- 
ing social security benefits by 8 percent, 
retroactive to January 1, 1967. I fur- 
ther favor a system whereby such bene- 
fits will rise automatically with rising 
prices, and allowing those on social secu- 
rity greater earning allowances. 

The increase in social security taxes 
which went into effect January 1 is the 
1lth time these taxes have been raised 
since the system started in 1937. The 
startling thing is that the tax was not 
raised during the first 13 years—all 11 
raises coming during the last 17 years. 

When the system started in 1937 the 
tax was 2 percent—1 percent each on 
employer and employee on the first $3,- 
000 of income, making the employee's tax 
$30. Starting with January 1, 1967, the 
tax had reached a total of 8.8 percent on 
the first $6,600 of wages, making an em- 
ployee’s tax $290.40. This means an in- 
crease of nearly 1,000 percent in 30 years. 

U.S. News & World Report has esti- 
mated that the President’s plan would 
require an immediate increase to 9.3 per- 
cent on $7,800, making an employee’s 
tax $352.17. 

And, we cannot, we must not forget, 
that for every cent of social security 
taxes paid by employees, the American 
employer must pay an equal sum. 

As you know, the present law calls for 
periodic increases until we reach $372.90 
per employee, and, of course, an equal 
amount from the employer. This pres- 
ent top would, of course, be increased 
proportionately if the President's plan is 
enacted. 

I am sure that we all agree that even 
at the present rate, social security taxes 
are reaching the income tax levels of 


many families, I fear that the social se- 
curity. tax load cannot be greatly in- 
creased without inciting rebellion among 
the younger workers who stand to con- 
tribute more than they can ever take out 
of the system. 

A study by the Tax Foundation Inc., 
of New York, shows that a 21-year-old 
just entering the social security system 
as a taxpayer will contribute $32,496 in 
taxes and accumulated interest over a 
44-year work period, while based on a 
life expectancy of 13 years after retire- 
Pg could only collect $19,704 in bene- 

I fully recognize that those who are 
suffering the most from the present 
Great Society inflationary spiral are 
those elder citizens subsisting on social 
security benefits and other pension 
forms. In the last 2 years basic social 
security benefits have fallen 7 percent 
behind the consumer price index. 

This could be offset with an immediate 
8-percent increase in benefits retroactive 
to January 1, an amount the Social Se- 
curity Administration says can be given 
without a corresponding increase in 
taxes, 

We can then protect the beneficiaries 
from future inflation by providing for 
automatic increases tied to rising prices. 

This Congress should then undertake 
@ series of fiscal policy reviews aimed at 
halting and ultimately reversing the in- 
flationary spiral trend—making a dollar 
worth a dollar again. 

When we do this we will have accom- 
plished more for the beneficiaries of the 
social security system than any benefit 
increase can—and we will also be giving 
an economic lift to today’s and tomor- 
row’s wage earners. 


Fino Introduces Bill to Make Funeral 
Expenses Tax Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to allow former 
dependents of a deceased taxpayer to 
deduct the expenses of the funeral of the 
taxpayer from their Federal taxable in- 
come, provided that the taxpayer’s 
estate has not already had such a 
deduction. 

Nowadays, when a relative dies and a 
member of the family pays for the fu- 
neral expenses, the burden of those ex- 
penses is great, but the person paying 
them gets no tax deduction. I think that 
this is unfair. It often adds personal 
financial hardship to the misery of a 
death in the family. 

The only way that relatives can get 
a kind of tax deduction for funeral ex- 
penses is when there is an estate which 


can deduct them from the year’s taxable 
income. This benefit goes only to the 
wealthy. I am concerned with the poor 
family that scrapes together $500-$1,000 
without any question of an estate lurk- 
ing in the background. They deserve the 
deduction more. My bill would give a 
funeral expense deduction to any person 
who was a dependent of the taxpayer or 
a spouse. 


The Kee Report: Crime Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include last week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee Re- 
port.” The subject discussed is “Crime 
Control.” 

The newscast follows: 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

At the request of the President, the Con- 
gress is now considering the adoption of a 
Federal program to combat one of the na- 
tion’s most serious social problems. This 
problem is the growing incidence of crime, 
especially among our young people, 

It will come as a shock to most good 
citizens to learn that the 15 year olds com- 
mit more serious crime than any other age 
group—that the crime rate is highest among 
those under 21—and that most burglaries are 
committed by youths under 18 years of age. 

These figures reveal that there is a serious 
defect somewhere in our youth training pro- 
gram. It is traditional in our country that 
the primary responsibility for dealing with 
crime rests upon State and local govern- 
ments. In view of this—someone may ask 
why a Federal program is needed to deal 
with the crime wave. The answer is that in 
this mechanical age, local and State police 
authorities would be overwhelmed without 
Federal and interstate cooperation. 

The automobile provides fast transporta- 
tion for the criminal as well as for the law- 
abiding citizen. This is merely one of the 
new tools which the present-day criminal 
has in his arsenal. In point of fact, the 
oriminal's trade has been completely changed 
by these new mechanical tools. This is why 
the Federal Government must act. 

This has happened before. A few decades 
ago, our nation was deeply alarmed by a wave 
of kidnaping for ransom, a crime wave 
brought to a head by the kidnaping and 
subsequent death of the Lindberg baby. 
The public demanded action. The result 
was a statute which made it a Federal of- 
fense to transport a kidnaped person across 
state lines. Today kidnaping has virtually 
disappeared as a quick money source for the 
criminal, 

Bank robbing is more common today than 
it ever was before. But the old-time safe 
blower is out of style. The modern robber 
prefers a daytime stick-up using the auto- 
mobile for a quick get-away. 

The President has proposed that Congress 
enact a Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
to help local authorities in their efforts to 
find the causes of crime and to apply the 
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proper remedy. The Federal Government is 
in a strong position to help in this crusade. 

This year the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
will complete 50 years of service to his coun- 
try—over 40 of them as Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. When Mr. 
Hoover first assumed charge, the FBI was 
inefficient and, unfortunately, it was also cor- 
rupt. Under his direction, this agency has 
become a model police force completely free 
of scandal and perhaps unmatched in ef- 
fectiveness by any police force at home or 
abroad. 

Last year the FBI captured 15,000 fugitives 
and recovered more than 20,000 stolen cars, 
Just think of the help this gave local police 
authorities who lack the power to cross state 
lines in pursuing either criminals or stolen 
cars. In addition, evidence supplied by the 
FBI enabled Uncle Sam to collect nearly 
800 million dollars in criminal fines—or more 
than enough to pay for the entire FBI op- 
eration. 

This Federal agency has performed one 
more splendid service for our country. Under 
Mr. Hoover's able direction, the FBI has done 
a superb job in tracking down Communist 
agents. The help of this agency will be vital 
for the new anti-crime drive. 

Thank you for listening. 


Susan B. Anthony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
more than happy to join with my col- 
leagues in commemorating two impor- 
tant events in the history of progress for 
women’s rights in the United States. 
The first is the birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony, a leader in the effort to gain 
political equality for women which cul- 
minated in the adoption, in 1920, of the 
19th amendment to the Constitution. 
The second is the 50th anniversary of 
the seating of the first woman in Con- 
gress. On March 4, 1917, Jeannette 
Rankin, of Montana, took her seat in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
thus became the first woman to serve in 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
Both of these ladies will long be remem- 
bered for the part which they played in 
the history of progress for women’s 
rights in the United States. 

As a woman and a Member of the 
House of Representatives since 1950, I 
am proud to pay tribute to these ladies 
because it was by their initial efforts 
that equal rights for women was 
achieved, 

Recently the pace for recognition of 
equal rights for women has been acceler- 
ated. We all owe recent Congresses a 
debt of gratitude for many of these 
changes, which have added to still fur- 
ther equality for women. The Equal Pay 
for Women Act, which was signed into 
law by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy on June 10, 1963, was a most im- 
portant step toward the more equitable 
treatment of women. I was most for- 
tunate to have served as the presiding 
officer of the House of Representatives 
during the debate on that bill, and also 
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to have been with President Kennedy 
when he signed this bill into law. 
Another milestone was the extension of 
the equal opportunity provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, to prohibit dis- 
crimination based on sex. Much prog- 
ress has been made and still more should 
be made in order to correct the inequities 
which still exist. 

Recently I learned of a story of Susan 
B. Anthony which I will always remem- 
ber and which I will attempt to relate as 
briefly as possible. I think it is perti- 
nent to all who seek public office. 

Susan Anthony had accepted an in- 
vitation to speak in a small town and, 
after a long journey through a heavy 
snowstorm to keep this commitment, she 
arrived at the station, where she was 
greeted by the stationmaster who told 
her that he was sure no one would attend 
the meeting to hear her speak. With his 
help, she proceeded to the town hall, 
where she was scheduled to give her 
address, and on arriving there, she found 
the janitor and his little son attempting 
to shovel a pathway into the hall. He, 
too, told her that no one would attend 
the meeting and that he would help her 
to her lodging. Susan Anthony went 
into the hall and gave her address, 
listened to by the janitor and his small 
son. 

Many years later, that State passed 
the 19th amendment, granting women’s 
suffrage, by only one vote. That vote 
was cast by the little boy who attended 
that meeting and, in his argument in 
the State legislature, he claimed that he 
had to vote for the rights of women, due 
to the courage of Susan B. Anthony 
and due to the fine address she gave on 
that cold, cold night. 


Human Investment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with many of my col- 
leagues in sponsoring the Human Invest- 
ment Act of 1967. The present measure, 
an improved version of the Human In- 
vestment Act of 1965, has been widely 
discussed, both in Congress and in the 
press, so I do not need to again go into 
a as to the purpose and scope of the 

It is apparent that existing govern- 
ment training programs, Federal, State, 
and local, while most meritorious in prin- 
ciple, cannot meet all expectations with- 
out sufficient job vacancy information. 
This bill gives an incentive to private em- 
ployers to do their own training, or to 
assist present employees in getting such 
training, and thus avoids the problem of 
job placement faced by Government pro- 


grams. 

I sincerely hope that the Human In- 
vestment Act may receive bipartisan sup- 
port. It represents investment in our 
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own people, is designed to aid every work- 
ing man and woman. What could be 
more important? 


Devine Public Opinion Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, 30 days 
ago I mailed a public opinion poll to ap- 
proximately 50,000 constituents in the 
12th Congressional District of Ohio. 

Tabulations have just been completed 
on 5,000 returns and are set forth below 
for the information of our colleagues. 

My people continue to maintain a most 
active awareness of the problems facing 
our Nation and are most perceptive to 
the real issues and answers: 

Publie opinion poll 
[In percent] 

Do you favor: 

1. Continuation of Great Society “war on 
poverty”? 


66 AAA 18 
NW = 80 
Normen oiee ee 2 


Vietnam war? 


i The ga a EE ul ne 19 
NMS E Se eee 78 
No pm eae 3 


3. Increase in social security benefits? 
a. If so, by what percent? Ten percent 
average. 


DA AE A EE R 44 
a E E oso ee eee 48 
a Aa aea ar . E. 8 


4. Raising limits on outside earnings for 
social security recipients to $3,000, or $5,000 
average? 


SA ͤͤ ¶ .... EOE - 83 
N ⁰ eee ee 12 
CE nS . Se 5 
5. Tax sharing program, returning funds to 
States without Federal controls? 
See: Sein Sec ee SE 74 
F a Cc Se ero 17 
NO ODI ION to ate ken een 9 


tery type? 


b Sa ARTs CEs eS EE ey 25 
ps i tbe TTT 53 
Wonen 22 

7. Continuing Vietnam efforts at present 
level? 
CC een at a 10 
D i at y 88 
ol onion bi. . — 2 
(a) If not, accelerate? 32.5 
(b) Or, decelerate? 2. 0 
(e) Or, cease bombing altogether? 2.0 
(d) Or, complete withdrawal now? 3.5 
(e) Or, pursuing whatever steps nec- 

essary to win?ꝰ 
(f) Or, turn it over to the United 
Nations?) 222252"— 4 6.0 

8. Mandatory retirement age for Federal 
judges? 

a. If so, what age (70 years). 
FOB E : 2 84 
SA E N d 18 
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Public opinion poll—Continued 
[In percent] 
9. Mandatory retirement age for Congress- 
men? 
a. If so, what age (70 years). 


aa RRR ER — her 73 
O aA A aa r asee ESAS 20 
PAC CORO eee 7 


10. Supreme Court decisions by greater 
than a simple majority on constitutional 
questions? 


No opinion af 7 


11. Reducing voting age by Federal law to 
18 years? 


Bi iaa W a ee 30 
o AAA 59 
Wert, .. 11 


Sgt. William L. McMillion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Senator 
Rosert C. Byrp and I were privileged to 
attend with military officers and medical 
personnel a moving ceremony yesterday 
afternoon in the office of the command- 
ing general of Walter Reed General 
Hospital. 

Sgt. William L. McMillion, of Prince- 
ton, Mercer County, W. Va., was pre- 
sented the Bronze Star with “V” Device, 
which is a recognition for bravery over 
and above the Bronze Star, by Brig. Gen. 
Philip Mallory. 

The citation reads as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 25TH 
INFANTRY DIVISION, 
APO San Francisco, October 20, 1966. 
General Orders No. 1274. 


AWARD OF THE BRONZE STAR MEDAL 
FOR HEROISM 


1. TO 320. The following AWARDS are 
announced. 

McMillion, William L., RA13807274, SGT 
E-5, Co B, 2nd Bn, 27th Inf, 25th Inf Div, 

Awarded: Bronze Star Medal with “y” 
Device 

Date action: 28 June 1966 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam 

Reason: For heroism in connection with 
military operations against a hostile force: 
Sergeant McMillion distinguished himself by 
heroic actions on 28 June 1966, in the Re- 
public of Vietnam, while serving as a squad 
leader in Company B, 2nd Battalion, 27th 
Infantry. As elements of Company B swept 
through the dense tropical jungle, they dis- 
covered an extensive tunnel system which 
according to intelligence reports was be- 
lieved to be the Viet Cong Headquarters for 
the area. Though well aware of the fact 
that in similar tunnel searches in the area 
two Americans had been killed, Sergeant 
McMillion volunteered to explore the under- 
ground fortifications, realizing that any in- 
telligence obtained from a search would have 
tremendous bearing on the success of 
friendly operations in the area. Arming 
himself according to the existing conditions 
of the underground structure, he squeezed 
into the tunnel entrance with only a pistol 
and flashlight. Without hesitation, he ad- 
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vanced through the enemy’s subterranean 
stronghold skillfully evading numerous anti- 
personnel devices cleverly interspersed 
throughout the enclosures of the tunnel 
system. In the course of his intensive search, 
McMillion discovered valuable 
enemy documents and a sizable cache of 
equipment. His material accomplishment 
engendered by his outstanding courage and 
aggressiveness proved greatly detrimental to 
the insurgent effort in the area concerned. 
This outstanding display of aggressiveness, 
devotion to duty, and personal bravery is in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit 
upon himself, his unit, the 25th Infantry 
Division, and the United States Army. 
Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of Executive Order 
11046, dated 24 August 1962, and USARV 
message 16695, 1 July 1966. 
For the Commander: 
THomas W. MELLEN, 
Colonel, GS, Chief of Staff. 


HERBERT L, FORSYTHE, 
LTC, AGC, Adjutant General. 


Sergeant McMillion is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell McMillion, of Princeton, 
W. Va. Following completion of his edu- 
cation in Fayetteville, Fayette County, 
W. Va., he entered the U.S. Army on 
January 7, 1963, and served in Germany 
before his assignment to the 25th In- 
fantry Division in Vietnam during Jan- 
uary 1966. 

Nearly 3 months after his demon- 
strated bravery on September 19, 1966, 
at Zu Moy, Vietnam, this West Virginian 
of courage was severely wounded by 
shrapnel from an exploding mine. He 
was awarded the Purple Heart at the 3d 
Field Hospital, Saigon. He arrived at 
Walter Reed General Hospital on Oc- 
tober 2, 1966. 

Fortunately, due to superlative medical 
care, this devoted son of America con- 
tinues to improve and will shortly join 
his family in West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the fact that 
the eloquent words of U.S. Senator 
Byrp of West Virginia, spoken during 
this ceremony, were not recorded so they 
could be shared by the Members of the 
Congress. 

This valued constituent deserves the 
gratitude of all of America for his cour- 
age, his bravery, his effective and sub- 
stantial contribution to the freedom— 
the safety—the liberty of the younger 
and future generations of our Nation. 

He cared more for the future of others 
than he cared for his own safety. We 
owe him a debt far beyond our ability 
to repay. I salute Sergeant McMillion. 


Oficial: 


The Ladies Help the Boys’ Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that a constituent, Mrs. Marinus 
de Nooyer, of Passaic, N.J., will be chair- 
man of the woman’s conference at the 
national convention of the Boys’ Clubs of 
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America. The convention will be held in 
Pittsburgh from May 1 to May 5. 

“Pat” de Nooyer is serving her fourth 
term as president of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Passaic Boys’ Club, and 
well knows the great contribution that 
women can make to assist boys’ clubs. As 
her Congressman, I congratulate her. I 
hope that her selection is the forerunner 
to the establishment of a national auxil- 
iary in which dedicated ladies can play a 
valuable part in promoting the good 
work of boys’ clubs. 


Death of Don M. Sjostrom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1967, Don M. Sjostrom, an Agency 
for International Development area oper- 
ations officer engaged in refugee work, 
was killed in a sneak attack by North 
Vietnamese troops on the town of Kat 
Khang in Sam Neua province in north- 
east Laos. Sjostrom was directly respon- 
sible for the support of some 30,000 ref- 
ugees, mostly hill tribesmen who have 
moved from Communist-held to Royal 
Laotian Government territory because of 
military action or for political reasons. 

Most of Sam Neua, a mountainous 
province on the North Vietnamese bor- 
der, is in Communist hands, and the 
numerous refugee sites served by the 
USAID refugee relief operation are sur- 
rounded by Communist Pathet Lao con- 
trolled territory. In directing relief oper- 
ations, Sjostrom was required to oversee 
all resettlement activities and distribu- 
tions of rations within his area. This 
involved frequent visits to sites located 
within war zones and thus constantly 
subject to enemy attack. 

Sjostrom’s unhesitant devotion to this 
difficult task which often exposed him to 
danger was a point of constant admira- 
tion among his fellow workers. One of 
his supervisors said: 

In his passing the Mission suffered a great 
loss; so did the refugees of Northern Laos; so 
did everyone who ever knew him. 


In recognition of his contributions to 
the furtherance of United States and 
Laotian objectives in northern Laos, the 
mission has nominated Don Sjostrom for 
the Secretary’s award and recommended 
that his name be inscribed on the plaque 
in the lobby of the Department of State. 

Sjostrom, 26, was born in Everett, 
Wash. His parents now reside in Bothell, 
Wash. After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1963, he served 
with the Peace Corps in Thailand for 2 
years before joining AID in May 1965. 

Don Sjostrom’s dedication to helping 
his fellow man in Laos deserves our rec- 
ognition and admiration. His work, now 
carried on by other devoted Americans, 
is an important, though too little recog- 
nized, part of our total effort to help as- 
sure freedom of choice and a better life 
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for the people of Southeast Asia. This 
hero, and the others carrying out this 
vital work, must not go unsung. 


Veterans’ Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following explana- 
tion of the veterans’ pension bill reported 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
today: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
TITLE I 

(1) A cost of living rate increase for all 
veterans alone, veterans with dependents, 
widows alone, widows with children, and 
children alone who are now receiving a pen- 
sion under Public Law 86-211, as amended. 

(2) A substantially greater increase for 
widows and widows with children in the 
lowest income categories (approximately 814 
percent). 

(3) A $5 per month rate increase for Span- 
ish-American and prior war widows. 

(4) An increase of $5 per month in the 
“housebound” allowance under current law 
for veterans, from $35 to $40 per month. 

(5) The creation of a new “housebound” 
rate of $100 per month for veterans under 
the old pension law. 

(6) A special aid and attendance allow- 
ance of $50 per month for widows receiving 
pensions under Public Law 86-211, the old 
pension law, the Spanish-American War and 
prior wars, who are found in need of aid and 
attendance. 

(7) Presumption of permanent and total 
disability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. 

(8) Presumption of need for regular aid 
and attendance for pensioners who are being 
furnished nursing care in public or private 
nursing homes. 

(9) Reduction of the 5-year alternative 
marriage requirement for widows to 1 year 
(any period if there is a child born to the 
parties to the marriage). This liberalization 
also applies to the service-connected death 
programs. 

(10) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses of amounts equal to amounts paid by 
a wife for the last illness of the veteran 
prior to his death. 

(11) Exclusion of income for pension 
purposes of amounts equal to amounts paid 
by a widow or a wife for the last illness and 
burial of the veteran's child. 

(12) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses (and for dependency and indemnity 
compensation for parents) of annuities un- 
der the retired serviceman’s family protec- 
tion plan (ch. 73, tittle 10, United States 
Code). For the purpose of determining 
eligibility of parents for dependency and 
indemnity compensation, the bill would also 
provide for the exclusion from consideration 
as income of pension payable under the 
provisions of title 38 of the United States 
Code as in effect on June 30, 1960 (the 
so-called “old pension law” in effect before 
enactment of Public Law 86-211). 

(18) In the medical field, the furnishing 
of any type of therapeutic or rehabilitative 
device, medical equipment and supplies 
(except medicine) when medically indicated 
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to pensioners entitled to pension based on 
need for regular aid and attendance un- 
related to individual need for an invalid lift. 

(14) Provides that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall pay in aid and attend- 
ance pension cases having service prior to 
World War I—namely, the Spanish-American 
and Indian wars—the higher rates as be- 
tween those authorized in Public Law 86-211 
and those specifically provided for those 
earlier wars when such action would be in 
the best interest of the veteran. These vet- 
erans are the oldest living veterans now on 
the pension rolls. Pension is paid to them 
on an entirely different basis than that ap- 
plicable to veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea. They do not have to 
meet income limits. They are not familiar 
with the process of completing the annual 
income questionnaire (required under Pub- 
lic Law 86-211) and because of their ad- 
vanced ages, in many instances they do not 
fully understand the program which would 
be most beneficial to them. There are only 
two Indian war veterans (ages 95 and 100) 
living and there are 1,655 Spanish-American 
War veterans (average age 88) who might be 
involved in this authority. 


TITLE II 


The benefits provided by the bill in title 
II for those serving after August 5, 1964, are: 

(1) An increase in service-connected dis- 
ability compensation for veterans serving 
during this period from the present 80 per- 
cent of the wartime rates to full wartime 
rates, under all circumstances. 

(2) Pension for non-service-connected dis- 
ability and death for the veterans, their 
widows and children as currently provided 
for veterans of World War I and later war 
periods, and their widows and children. En- 
titlement to pension, however, would only be 
earned during the period of the Vietnam 
conflict. 

(3) Burial allowance of $250 to cover the 
burial and funeral expenses of deceased in- 
dividuals who had served during this period. 

The benefits provided for those serving 
after January 31, 1955, are: 

(4) Extension of the 2-year presumptive 
period for veterans who develop a psychosis 
within that period after discharge by pro- 
viding them a service-connected status for 
purposes of medical and hospital treatment. 

(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State homes for vet- 
erans of this period and the use of private 
contract beds in a Commonwealth or a posses- 
sion for non-service-connected conditions. 
The same sort of care may be provided under 
contract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital 
at Manila. Republic of the Philippines. 

(6) The furnishing of drugs and medicines 
to aid and attendance pensioners. The bill 
also amends the law so that seryice-con- 
nected veterans receiving aid and attendance 
compensation shall be furnished drugs and 
medicines for non-service-connected condi- 
tions and to extend this benefit to pensioners 
under the old law who are so helpless or blind 
as to need the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. This is to be done by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs through 
his own resources or local groups in accord- 
ance with such contract arrangements as he 
may make. This provision conforms with 
the intent and purpose of two previously 
passed House bills of the 89th Congress— 
H.R. 11934, which passed the House on May 
16, 1966; and H.R. 12723, which passed the 
House on August 31, 1966. 

(7) Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 to- 
ward the purchase of an automobile for a 
veteran who, as a direct result of the per- 
formance of military duty, has lost or lost 
the use of one or both feet, one or both 
hands, or who has suffered permanent im- 
pairment of vision in both eyes as defined. 
Application is required for this benefit with- 
in. 5 years after the date of discharge, within 
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3 years after sustaining the loss of sight or 
limbs regardless of date of discharge, or with- 
in 1 year from date entitlement to compen- 
sation for the disability is determined. 
There is a savings clause for individuals dis- 
charged or released prior to the bill’s enact- 
ment. Similar benefits have previously been 
available to World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans, 
TITLE II 


(1) Section 301 would authorize the pay- 
ment of the additional allowance for loss of 
certain members or organs, in addition to 
the basic rate of compensation. For exam- 
ple, a veteran with the loss of an eye and a 
hand may now receive only one allowance 
of $47 in addition to the basic rate of com- 
pensation based on the combined degree of 
disability. Enactment of the bill will au- 
thorize in such a case an allowance of $94 
(two times $47) in addition to the basic rate. 
Under the amended bill, however, the total 
payment in any case may not exceed $400 and 
the loss of more than one creative organ 
would, for this purpose, be considered a sin- 
gle “loss.” A bill identical to section 301 
(H.R. 228) was reported by the committee in 
the 88d Congress and in the 84th, 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses, passed the 
House, but failed of passage in the Senate, 

(2) Section 302 of the bill would assure 
the issuance of a burial flag under those cir- 
cumstances where an individual dies while 
in service but his remains are either lost at 
sea, or are for some other reason not recov- 
ered. Burial flags are normally issued by the 
applicable service department when an in- 
dividual dies while still in service. The 
authority for such action (10 U.S.C. 1482 (a)), 
however, is limited to those cases where there 
are “remains,” and thus no fiag can be issued 
where the remains are not recovered. This 
apparent gap in the law was at one time 
bridged by the provisions of Public Law 187, 
78th Congress, which authorized tne Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to issue a flag 
under such circumstances. By its own 
terms, such law terminated with the end of 
World War II, although its benefits were ex- 
tended by Public Law 28, 82d Congress, to 
cover individuals who served in the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (June 27, 
1950, to January 31, 1955). 

The bill reinstates the authority previ- 
ously contained in Public Law 187, 78th 
Congress, and makes it applicable to persons 
who die during the period after January 31, 
1955. 

(3) Section 303 authorizes full benefit 
payments under Public Law 89-358 to edu- 
cationally disadvantaged veterans so they 
can complete high school without losing 
their eligibility for follow-on college bene- 
fits”. Time spent in the pursuit of such & 
course would not be charged against the 
veteran's basic period of entitlement. 

(4) Section 304 increases the rates of pay- 
ment under Public Law 89-358, the Veteran’s 
Readjustment Assistance Act, to $130 
monthly for a veteran without dependents, 
$155 for a veteran with one dependent, and 
$175 for a veteran with two or more depend- 
ents, with proportionately smaller rates for 
individuals who are taking courses on a 
three-fourths, half-time, or cooperative 
basis. 

(5) This proposal would amend the War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Program by 
increasing the period of time during which 
training may be taken. The present limits 
are between the ages of 18 and 23. The pro- 
posed legislation would extend this to age 
26. This action is consistent with the pro- 
visions of the so-called Vietnam GI bill of 
rights, Public Law 89-358, which provides 
for an 8-year period in which a veteran must 
complete his education. There is no require- 
ment, in Public Law 89-358, on the date in 
which he must initiate a course of study 
under this law, simply that he complete it 
within an 8-year period. 
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Representative Machen Opposes Burning 
at Kenilworth Dump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the privilege of testifying be- 
fore a joint hearing by the Senate Sub- 
committees on Business and Commerce 
and Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety on the problem of stopping 
the open-air burning health menace at 
the Kenilworth dump. This is a vital 
problem to the governments and the 
residents of the District and of Prince 
Georges County and with unanimous 
consent, I include my testimony in the 
Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HERVEY G. 
MACHEN, DEMOCRAT, OF MARYLAND, ON THE 
KENILWORTH DUMP, BEFORE Two SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEES, MARCH 14, 1967 


I wish to express my gratitude to Senators 
Morse and Tydings and their distinguished 
colleagues for holding a full hearing into a 
matter of such significance to residents of the 
District and of Prince Georges County. 

It only takes a situation like the open air 
burning at the Kenilworth Dump to drama- 
tize the need for regional cooperation and 
action toward two problems that do not rec- 
ognize state, county or city lines: Air pollu- 
tion and waste disposal. And we are faced 
with both of these problems in dealing with 
the Kenilworth Dump. 

It is unfortunate that these problems 
have reached the critical point. It is un- 
fortunate that two important subcommittees 
of the Senate must devote their valuable 
time to hearings and consideration of these 
primarily local problems. And the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the whole controversy, to 
me, is that we are trying to solve them in 
something of a vacuum because of the gov- 
ernmental relationships that are peculiar to 
the metropolitan area. 

I believe that you gentlemen are in the 
position of mediating the differences of opin- 
ion in this controversy in order to arrive at 
a solution that is fair and equitable to the 
governments involved and to the residents 
of Prince Georges County and the District. 
We all know what the problems are and 
that they demand swift and reasonable 
remedy in order to relieve our citizens of the 
environmental menace emanating from the 
dump. 

But how will it be done? 

I would like to address my remarks at the 
proposal pending before the District Com- 
missioners recommending a sanitary landfill 
on District property at Muirkirk as an al- 
ternative to Kenilworth’s open air burning 
until the new incinerator is completed three 
to five years from now. 

My initial reaction to the proposal was 
that if it became a reality, I wanted strict 
assurances that open air burning would not 
be transferred from the Kenilworth Dump to 
the Muirkirk sanitary landfill, and that upon 
opening of the new incinerator the sanitary 
landfill operation at Muirkirk would cease. 
On Feb. 6, 1967, I wrote to Walter N. To- 
briner, president of the Board of District 
Commissioners, asking about this. 

Commissioner Tobriner replied on Feb. 15, 
1967, and assured me that in his words, “in 
the day-to-day operation of the proposed 
sanitary landfill itself there will be no burn- 
ing.” As to the question of closing the san- 
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itary landfill after three years, he said that 
“I think there is no question of this be- 
cause, if for no other reason, the capacity of 
the Muirkirk site will then have been ex- 
hausted.” Mr. Chairman, at this point I 
will offer Commissioner Tobriner’s letter for 
the record as Exhibit 1. 

Mr. Chairman, recently I received a num- 
ber of letters and a petition from residents 
of the Muirkirk-Beltsville-Vansville Heights 
area opposing the proposed sanitary landfill 
on the grounds of possible danger from 
trucks, a possible public nuisance, and the 
contention that property values would de- 
cline. In another letter to Commissioner 
Tobriner, on Feb. 24, 1967, I asked him to ex- 
plore the possibility of using an abandoned 
gravel pit in the county as an alternative 
site for the proposed sanitary landfill. His 
reply is included at this point in the record 
as Exhibit 2. 

Commissioner Tobriner, in his reply of 
March 10, 1967, limited his discussion of the 
possibility of using a gravel pit to the prob- 
lems of acquisition. I realize how time-con- 
suming acquisition would be and had in 
mind primarily a lease arrangement which 
would require only negotiations between the 
District Commissioners and the landowner. 
My purpose in asking the District Commis- 
sioners to consider using a gravel pit is that 
we do have a large number of them in Prince 
Georges County, they are already excavated 
and most of them are not in or near residen- 
tial areas, thus eliminating the only objec- 
tions I have heard to the sanitary landfill 
proposal. 

However, I hope the door isn’t closed on 
this possibility. I am hoping that the Com- 
missioners will pursue it further. I feel that 
it would be a waste of good federal property 
in Muirkirk when there is other private prop- 
erty available that already has been defaced, 
and would probably be improved by a sani- 
tary landfill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several legal points 
involved in this issue which I wanted cleared 
up before I reached a decision about the 
Muirkirk proposal. Briefly, they involve the 
rights of citizens of Prince Georges County 
to seek relief in the courts if the sanitary 
landfill became a public nuisance. Some 
time ago I was asked by an official of the 
Town of Cheverly to get a legal opinion on 
the possibility of the town seeking an injunc- 
tion against the open air burning at Kenil- 
worth Dump. At my request the American 
Law Division of the Library of Congress con- 
sidered the question and forwarded an af- 
firmative opinion, with the usual apprehen- 
sions, Briefly, the opinion stated that the 
question on seeking temporary injunctive 
relief from the courts turns on the Town of 
Cheverly establishing in effect, that the air 
pollution menace is the greater of two evils: 
the evil of the health hazard from accu- 
mulating refuse and the evil of air pollution 
from the burning of refuse. 

At this point I would like to offer for the 
record the Library of Congress legal opinion 
as Exhibit 3. 

The next legal question was propounded 
by the District Commissioners and the opin- 
ion was written by Charles Duncan, the Cor- 
poration Counsel. It was based on the as- 
sumption that the District received the nec- 
essary federal funds to proceed with the 
sanitary landfill at Muirkirk and the ques- 
tion of “Is there any legal impediment to 
the District’s disposing of some of its refuse 
in the manner described above (sanitary 
landfill at Muirkirk) ?” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Duncan’s answer is rather 
lengthy I shall just quote his conclusions. 
He said that: 

“I therefore conclude that the District 
might be subject to being enjoined from en- 
gaging in the proposed refuse disposal opera- 
tion if it should be determined to the satis- 
faction of a court that such operations are 
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creating a nuisance, whether it be in the 
jurisdiction in which the landfill operation 
is carried on, in a jurisdiction through which 
the refuse is transported, or in the District. 
However, such a determination must be 
based on substantial evidence, and the in- 
junction would only affect disposal opera- 
tions to the extent necessary to alleviate the 
nuisance. 

“I note, in passing, that I have been in- 
formed that present plans for this refuse dis- 
posal include transportation of the refuse in 
covered trucks over main truck routes and 
daily covering over of the refuse at the land- 
fill, thereby reducing to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of the creation of a nuisance. Under 
such circumstances, it would appear doubtful 
that a case could successfully be made out 
for an injunction on the basis of a nuisance 
having been created by the District of 
Columbia.” 

He finally concluded that, on the basis of 
the foregoing, that there is no legal impedi- 
ment to the disposal of refuse by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a sanitary landfill in an 
adjoining jurisdiction. If, however, the op- 
eration should be found by the court to con- 
stitute a nuisance, there is the possibility 
that an injunction will lie the Dis- 
trict’s disposing of its combustible refuse in 
this manner.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear 
that I am not recommending that any legal 
action be taken against the District in this 
matter. I am citing these opinions in order 
to demonstrate that if the landfill operation 
is not carried out in a manner meeting the 
highest possible standards for protection of 
the public health and welfare in that area 
of the county, the homeowners in that area 
may have their rights protected through the 
possibility of court relief. 

The third legal question deals with the 
acquisition of the Muirkirk site itself. This 
goes back to the District Appropriations Act 
of 1923, Public Law 67-457, which directed 
the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Training Schools for Girls to “pur- 
chase a tract of land of not more than one- 
hundred sixty acres, situated in the District 
of Columbia or in the State of Maryland or 
in the State of Virginia, as a site for the use 
of said school. ... “The law said that the 
title to the tract would be in the name of 
the United States and it is at this time. 

I asked the Comptroller General's office to 
give me an informal opinion about the legal- 
ity of the District using this property as a 
sanitary landfill. 

The Comptroller General's office replied 
that, because of short notice and lack of 
jurisdiction, it could not provide a thorough 
answer. The question, in large measure, 
rests on the language of the title itself, and 
I have not seen the title. The Comptroller 
General's office suggested that the question 
I raised would properly be one for the Attor- 
ney General to determine, and, in order to 
clear up any possible questions about the 
proposed use of the Muirkirk site I strongly 
recommend that the subcommittee and the 
District of Columbia government secure an 
opinion on this point. Nevertheless, I would 
like to insert in the record the informal 
statement of the Comptroller General’s office 
as Exhibit 4. 

Mr. Chairman, this about concludes my 
presentation, except for a statement of my 
position on the issue. 

First and foremost, I feel that there has 
been a lack of communication and resultant 
misunderstanding between the District Goy- 
ernment and the residents of the Muirkirk- 
Beltsville-Vansville Heights area on the pro- 
posed sanitary landfill. I strongly recom- 
mend that the District officials who are most 
knowledgeable about this proposal go di- 
rectly to the homeowners of this section of 
Prince Georges County and give them candid 
and complete answers to their questions. 
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Secondly, I am convinced that the home- 
owners in the area will have their rights 
protected through the courts if a public nui- 
sance results from this proposed operation. 
I believe that we all stand firmly opposed to 
the closing down of one public nuisance and 
health menace at the Kenilworth Dump in 
order to open another one at Muirkirk. 

Third, I do believe that the District Com- 
missioners are sincere in trying to do every- 
thing possible to make this proposed sanitary 
landfill an example for the region, and to 
avoid infringing on anyone’s privacy, land 
values, and health and welfare in the Muir- 
kirk area. They have assured me of no 
burning in the day-to-day operation; that 
the trucks will not disturb private homes 
and that the landfill itself will be shielded 
from public view by a thick borderline of 
trees; that the landfill itself has a short life- 
span and that at its termination some con- 
sideration will be given to other public uses, 
possibly recreational. 

However, before the District requests a 
supplemental appropriation for this project, 
I strongly recommend that it secure an opin- 
ion on its legal authority to use Muirkirk for 
this purpose and that a program of public 
information at the grass roots level be initi- 
ated immediately. 

If these conditions are fulfilled properly 
and promptly I believe that we can move 
ahead to stop the open air burning menace 
at Kenilworth Dump and provide a tempo- 
rary means—without treading on homeown- 
ers’ rights—of disposing of refuse until the 
new incinerator is opened and an intelligent 
approach to waste disposal for the region is 
evolved. 


EXHIBIT 1 


LETTER FEBRUARY 15, 1967, From COMMIS- 
SIONER TOBRINER TO REPRESENTATIVE MACHEN 


Dear Mr. MACHEN: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letter of February 6, 1967, re- 
garding the proposed sanitary landfill near 
Muirkirk, Maryland. 

You asked several questions, the first of 
which was whether there will be burning of 
any nature at the proposed sanitary landfill. 
The sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal consists of compaction and burial of 
the materials. While there is no burning 
involved in this disposal, I have one reser- 
vation about giving the degree of assurance 
you have asked. This is that clearing of 
wooded areas of the site will be necessary on 
a few occasions, initially and as the fill ad- 
vances, and, as you know, burning of brush, 
stumps and unmarketable trees is almost a 
necessity in this operation. Since burning 
of such clean yegetation is widely practiced 
by developers, is seldom objectionable at a 
reasonable distance from habitations and 
can be scheduled for suitable weather con- 
ditions, we would be most reluctant to agree 
to forego the economies which it would af- 
ford. I would emphasize, however, that with 
Tespect to the day to day operation of the 
proposed sanitary landfill itself there will 
be no burning. 

Your second question concerned whether 
there is any way in which to shorten the 
estimated eight-month period, after funds 
become available, for organizing the landfill 
operation and stopping the Kenilworth 
burning. As indicated in the report, the 
eight-month period is estimated as the min- 
imum possible for procuring the equipment, 
erecting the transfer station and making 
mee preparations for use of the Muirkirk 
site. 

The report also mentions a possibility of 
converting the present Kenilworth operation 
to a sanitary landfill for the interim period. 
Our engineers and the staff of the National 
Park Service are giving this idea further study 
to determine its feasibility. Preliminary 
data indicate that the remaining space at 
Kenilworth might, if utilized for a sanitary 
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landfill as opposed to open burning, provide 
disposal of the required quantities of refuse 
for not much longer than eight months at 
best. This same space would be sufficient for 
three years or longer if the burning method 
is continued since this provides a volume re- 
duction of some 85 percent. 

For this reason, and because there is no 
alternate outlet for the refuse, the funding 
of the longer-range project, at Muirkirk or 
elsewhere, must be unquestionably assured 
before the Kenilworth operation may be con- 
verted to sanitary landfilling. This funding 
would require approval by the Congressional 
Appropriations Committee. In addition, the 
conversion would entail additional operat- 
ing costs of approximately $6,100 per month 
which would have to be appropriated by the 
Congress before the conversion could be 
made, 

Your third request is for solid assurance 
that upon completion of the new incinerator 
in three to five years the operation at Muir- 
kirk would be closed down permanently. I 
think there is no question of this because, 
if for no other reason, the capacity of the 
Muirkirk site will then have been exhausted. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to say that the 
District will not need a sanitary landfill 
site after that because, as mentioned in the 
report, we must anticipate temporarily de- 
activating the four existing incinerators, one 
at a time, for rehabilitation to meet the new 
standards of air pollution control. It seems 
probable that, during such periods of re- 
duced incinerator capacity, use of sanitary 
landfilling at some location will be necessary. 
We are hopeful that the current COG-spon- 
sored regional studies of solid waste disposal 
will result in regional disposal facilities which 
by then will be available. If not, the District 
will need to search for another site. 

I hope this gives you the information you 
wished. I regret the necessity for what may 
seem to be equivocation but, under the cir- 
cumstances, there are no simple yes or no 
answers and I thought you would want the 
whole story. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER W. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 


EXHIBIT 2 


LETTER, Marcs 10, 1967, From COMMISSIONER 
'TOBRINER TO REPRESENTATIVE MACHEN 


Dear Mr. MACHEN: Thank you for your 
letter of February 24, 1967, in which you sug- 
gested that the District look into the possi- 
bility of using an abandoned gravel pit for 
a proposed sanitary landfill instead of its site 
near Muirkirk, Maryland. 

Your suggestion has much merit and we 
have considered it although we have not 
pursued the idea in depth thus far for a num- 
ber of reasons, chief of which is that we 
have not been able to locate a specific site 
which met specifications for a good landfill 
operation and which appears available to us 
within a reasonable time at a cost competi- 
tive with the Muirkirk site. As you know 
this site is already owned by the District 
and can be used without additional outlay 
of funds for site acquisition. The costs of 
acquiring an acceptable site or sites in a 
metropolitan area within an economical haul 
distance are extremely high. Using any other 
site than District or federally owned prop- 
erty, unless, of course, it could be acquired 
at an extremely nominal cost, will add greatly 
to the already sizable costs of the proposed 
operation. 

The time involved in acquiring such a site 
is also a sizeable obstacle. It is almost ax- 
iomatic to say that any proposed site for a 
waste disposal operation within economical 
haul distance of a large metropolitan area 
will receive opposition from some quarter, 
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thereby, lengthening the probable time of 
acquisition. In this case, it is logical to 
assume that the period for stopping the 
burning at Kenilworth would be lengthened 
considerably beyond the currently estimated 
eight months to one year following authori- 
zation and availability of funds if negotia- 
tions for a site between the District and a 
private land holder should be undertaken. 
Even should an acceptable federally-owned 
site be located which otherwise met specifica- 
tions, transfer of property could be very 
time-consuming. 

I do not cite the above simply to raise ob- 
jections to your suggestion for I believe you 
raise an excellent point. However, I want 
you to know some of the basic reasons why, 
with the great interest in stopping burning 
at Kenilworth, as soon as possible, our ten- 
tative selection has been the District’s site 
near Muirkirk. Nevertheless, let me assure 
you that in line with the recommendation 
in the Preliminary Report of January 28, 
1967, on Proposed Sanitary Landfill (copy 
of which I believe you have) which the 
Commissioners’ approved in principle, we 
shall continue our studies to refine the 
landfill program and investigate all possible 
alternatives. 

With best personal regards. 

WALTER N. TOBRINER. 
EXHIBIT 3 
OPINION oF LIBRARY or CONGRESS, AMERICAN 
Law DIVISION, ON INJUNCTIVE RELIEF FOR 
TOWN OF CHEVERLY 


Subject: Can the Incorporated Town of 
Cheverly, Md., File for Injunctive Relief 
To Enjoin the District of Columbia From 
the Open-air Burning of Trash at Its 
Kenilworth Dump? 

As per our telephone conversation con- 
cerning the above problem, this is to advise 
you that under the provisions of D.C. Code 
§ 1-102, the District of Columbia is con- 
stituted a body-corporate for municipal pur- 
poses with powers, among others, “to sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded”. 

In consequence of this provision, it would 
appear that the incorporated town of 
Cheverly, Maryland, could file suit in the 
appropriate courts of the District of Colum- 
bia to enjoin the latter from the apparent 
nuisance of “open-air” trash burning at the 
Kenilworth dump, provided, however, that, 
under its corporate charter, the town of 
Cheverly, in turn, has a charter power to sue 
and be sued. 

As to the burden of proof required, it is 
presumed that the basic action will be one 
for injunctive relief to restrain the opera- 
tion of a public nuisance. In this context, 
and generally speaking, it would appear that 
on an application to the court for a pre- 
liminary injunction, the plaintiff must estab- 
lish that the benefits which will accrue to 
him if the preliminary injunction is granted 
greatly exceed the hardships that will befall 
the defendant upon the granting thereof; 
otherwise, in balancing the hardships, if the 
hardships resulting to the defendant greatly 
exceed any benefits which will accrue to the 
plantiff from the granting of temporary re- 
lief, the courts will usually refrain from 
interfering with the defendants’ operations 
until there can be had a full and complete 
hearing on the pleadings and proofs. 

Upon a hearing of the application for the 
injunction to restrain a public nuisance, the 
central issue is whether or not a right is 
being invaded, i.e., questions concerning the 
presence of an actual injury and damages 
are not essential elements. In such a case, 
the injunction will issue upon a clear show- 
ing that the act or thing threatened would 
result in the invasion of a public right, no 
matter how slight. 

In the establishment of these matters re- 
lating to the nuisance of open-air garbage 
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burning, it must be noted that such opera- 
tion is not a nuisance per se. To make it so, 
it should be shown and proven that said 
operation results in offensive odors, or smoke 
or gas which affects a populous district, or 
that there is danger of fire spreading to 
neighboring property. (Moulton v. Fargo, 
39 N.D. 502, 167 N.W. 717; Nashville v. Mason, 
137 Tenn. 169, 192 S.W. 915.) 

As to the degree of effect upon the sur- 
rounding area that such elements of the 
nuisance must have, there appears to be no 
general rule affording a precise method of 
measurement. All that can apparently be 
said in this respect is that if the effect is 
slight the hardship to the plaintiff town of 
Cheverly must also be slight and the balance 
of the hardships involved would be weighted 
in favor of the defendant in the absence of 
substantial facts demonstrating the con- 
trary. 


ExHIBIT 4 


INFORMAL OPINION OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S 
OFFICE ON LEGAL USE OF MUIRKIRE SITE FOR 
SANITARY LANDFILL 


Question: May land located in Muirkirk, 
Maryland, which was originally acquired for 
use by the National Training School for 
Girls with title in the United States, be used 
by the D. C. Government for a sanitary fill? 

In the act of February 28, 1923, 42 Stat. 
1327, 1358, P. L. 67-427, there was appropri- 
ated $62,000 to enable the President of the 
Board of Trustees of the School to purchase 
land and construct buildings for the use of 
the National Training School for Girls. The 
act further provided that title to the land 
should be taken in the name of the United 
States; and that the Attorney General 
could acquire the land by condemnation if 
nec , the costs thereof to be paid out 
of the $62,000. 

This appropriation act was a D. C. Appro- 
priation Act, composed of 60 percent D. C. 
revenues and 40 percent Federal funds (Fed- 
eral payment to D. C.). Also, it could be 
that title to land was vested in Federal Gov- 
ernment to avert a legal question in case 
condemnation was necessary. 

Section 3-101, D. C. Code (Act of March 
16, 1926, 44 Stat. 108) abolished Board of 
Trustees of National Training School 
(School) for Girls. Section 3-103 of the 
same Code created a Board of Public Wel- 
fare for the D. C. transferred to such Board 
all powers, authority and property, duties 
and obligations formerly vested in the Board 
of Trustees of the School. 

Section 32-902 of the D. C. Code, as 
amended in 1926, provides, in effect, that 
upon the dissolution of the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, or if it should cease for a space 
of six months to maintain a training school 
for girls, all the property, real and personal 
(of the corporation) shall rest in the United 
States. It should be noted that section 32- 
809 is concerned with Training School 
within D. G. 

Section 32-907 of the D.C. Code, provides 
that all provisions relating to National Train- 
ing School for Boys (chapter 8 of title 32, 
D.C. Code) not inconsistent with provisions 
of chapter 9 of Code (Girls School provision) 
are for application to Girls School. Section 
32-805 of D.C. Code provides that Board of 
Trustees of National Training Schoo] for Boys 
shall hold property in a trust for United 
States. 

In 1939 Board of Trustees for Boys School 
was abolished and all its functions turned 
over to Department of Justice to be admin- 
istered by Bureau of Prisons. 

The D.C. Board of Public Welfare which 
administered the Girls School was abolished 
by Reorganization Order No. 58, as amended 
(issued in accordance with Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1952). Order No. 58 established 
under the direction and control of a D.C. 
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Commissioner a Department of Public Wel- 
fare and transferred the functions of the for- 
mer Board of Public Welfare to the De- 
partment. 

We understand that the funds made avail- 
able in the D.C. Appropriation Act of 1923, 
were used to acquire a site and construct 
buildings at Muirkirk, Maryland, for use as 
a Training School for Girls, Apparently at 
a later date the property was not needed for 
such a purpose. However, the appropriation 
act says nothing as to the use of the property 
if eventually not needed for a training school 
for girls. 

Further, the Department of Public Welfare, 
the successor to the Board of Public Wel- 
fare (successor to the Board of Trustees) was 
never dissolved, nor are we in a position to 
state that the Department of Public Welfare 
has ceased to maintain a training school for 
girls (other than at Muirkirk) or a sub- 
stitute for such a school. 

Further, since legal title to the land at 
Muirkirk, is in the United States, it does 
not appear it is held in trust for the United 
States. However, since D.C. funds, in effect, 
were used to purchase the property, it may 
be argued that equitable title is in the D.C. 
and only bare legal title is in the United 
States. 

In any event, an authoritative decision as 
to title or at least as to whether the D.C. 
may use the land for any purpose it wishes, 
would appear to be a question for the Attor- 
ney General to decide rather than this Office. 


Address by Hon. James H. Scheuer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said lately about the preva- 
lence of crime in our country—and great 
emphasis has been placed on the impor- 
tance of modernized and coordinated 
law enforcement to help cope with this 
concerning problem. 

Recently, my esteemed colleague and 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ScHEvER], addressed a nation- 
al symposium of law enforcement science 
and technology at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in Chicago. 

Because I have rarely seen so fine a 
definition of the crime situation and pos- 
sibilities for its alleviation, I include Mr. 
ScHeEveER’s address in the Recorp today: 
ADDRESS OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE JAMES H. 

SCHEUER, DEMOCRAT OF NEW TORK, NA- 

TIONAL SYMPOSIUM OF Law ENFORCEMENT 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, ILLINOIS IN- 

STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, ILL., 

Manch 9, 1967 

I am delighted to have been asked to join 
the distinguished authorities on this pro- 
gram to discuss the role that the United 
States Congress and the Federal government 
can pay in advancing the frontiers of knowl- 
edge in the field of law enforcement, science 
and technology. 

My interest in advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge in law enforcement technology is 
not an idle or academic one. I represent 
the Southwest Bronx of New York City, an 
area in which crime is a problem of the first 
magnitude. The yearly questionnaire which 
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I send to all of my constituents has con- 
sistently reported crime as the single great- 
est concern of the residents of that area. 
Serious crime in the street, and the predict- 
able protest meeting thereafter, have blighted 
the quality of life in my district. 

Our knowledge of crime is skin deep. 
There are more unknowns than knowns—by 
far. But of one thing I am sure: mere ap- 
plication of more of the same—be it more 
men, more equipment, more police patrols, 
or whatever—is not likely to have a major 
impact on the problems of crime in our 
streets and in our local neighborhoods, 

I am a strong advocate of major social 
welfare, education, anti-poverty programs, 
open housing legislation and the like. But 
we all recognize that these great programs, 
while indispensable preconditions for prog- 
ress, alone cannot eliminate, and perhaps not 
even seriously retard, the spiraling increase 
of crime in the streets of our major urban 
areas. 

What then is the answer? Well, it is un- 
doubtedly all of the things that I have al- 
ready suggested would be inadequate in 
themselves—increased police salaries, in- 
creased and updated law enforcement train- 
ing programs, and increased efforts to elim- 
inate poverty and discrimination throughout 
the nation. 

But an even more important element in a 
truly comprehensive program lies in the re- 
evaluation of our entire criminal justice sys- 
tem and in the injection of change, innova- 
tion and creativity into the prevention of 
crime in our streets. We must challenge all 
of our assumptions—our entire way of doing 
business, if we are to encourage progress and 
promote substantial change in the status 
quo. 

I am disturbed to find a deep-seated cur- 
rent of fatalism and uninformed dismay in 
virtually every sector of our society about 
the problems of crime in America. This fa- 
talistic acceptance of the inevitable perme- 
ates not only the public at large, but also 
police forces, correctional institutions, state 
and local governments, and to a large extent, 
even Congress itself. 

Is it not time to throw off the shackles of 
negativism about crime in our streets and 
neighborhoods and face the problem from a 
twentieth century perspective? Cannot we 
forget the old cliches that crime will always 
be with us, that you can’t make moral men 
out of mortal men, and start doing some- 
thing about the serious increases in crime 
in our society—a problem that currently 
threatens our every way of life? 

A major Federal effort to encourage re- 
search on new methods of preventing and 
controlling crime in America seems an in- 
dispensable first step in increasing public 
interest in, and large-scale support of, both 
technological and behavioral research into 
all facets of the crime problem. 

Only the Federal government has the re- 
sources and the management coordinating 
capability to make a serious impact on crime 
through sophisticated and expensive innova- 
tion and research. Cities and states just 
cannot muster the resources or the highly 
professional management, scientific and 
technical manpower to do the job that must 
be done. Every program that has led major 
technological breakthrough in this cen- 
tury—whether it be the Manhattan Project, 
manned space-travel, or the supersonic 
transport—has been organized and financed 
by the Federal government. 

In what form should assistance and en- 
couragement be provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment to the technological and behavioral 
researchers who are either currently working 
on the problems of crime prevention or who 
could be encouraged to work in this area if 
the resources, incentives, and organizing ini- 
tiatives were made available on a large scale? 
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This support and encouragement, I believe, 
could best be dispensed through the creation 
of a National crime institute. I have worked 
for two years to create and encourage the 
development of such an institute in the 
national government, and am co-sponsoring 
in the 90th Congress with Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, a bill to create a National Institute 
of Criminal Justice. J am convinced that 
it is the best potential vehicle for advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge in a whole host 
of fields which are directly related to crime 
prevention and control. 

Under the provisions of my bill, this in- 
stitute would conduct a survey of the exist- 
ing programs and untouched areas of oppor- 
tunity in the field of crime prevention and 
control, building on the sensitive, thought- 
ful and stimulating report of the President’s 
National Crime Commission. It would be 
tragic to permit the Crime Commission’s 
splendid report to follow the precedent of a 
myriad of Government reports and gather 
dust in the files without thorough follow-up, 
and continuing analysis of the problems 
which it delineates. 

A second purpose of the National Institute 
of Criminal Justice would be to fund a large- 
scale research program to discover new and 
improved equipment and methods for crime 
control. This research would be both basic 
and applied in nature, and while most of it 
would probably initially be in the form of 
grants to universities and private corpora- 
tions for projects related to their interests 
and capabilities, hopefully, in the near fu- 
ture, the National institute would begin 
gathering its own expertise and research 
personnel. These researchers would carry 
out a continuing basic research program into 
those areas where a vacuum exists and in 
which no one is working in our universities 
and corporations, 

Still another purpose of the National Insti- 
tute of Criminal Justice would be to support 
demonstration and training programs to in- 
sure that research findings and potential 
theoretical breakthroughs meet the test of 
the market place and are applied by the 
officer on the beat and the correctional offi- 
cer in the prison. The demonstration stage 
is an important stage in any research proc- 
ess, for it enables the researcher to test his 
findings in a field situation, often in a series 
of field situations, none of them identical, 
but all relevant to sound evaluation and 
sophisticated refinement of new approaches 
and innovations, 

As part of this support of demonstration 
and training programs, the National insti- 
tute would make a thorough investigation 
of the possibility of developing new, non- 
professional careers across the nation in 
both law enforcement and corrections to 
meet the critical personnel shortage that is 
plaguing crime control agencies at the state, 
county and municipal levels of government. 

I have been a principal advocate in the 
Congress of the necessity of investigating 
traditional career patterns to access the need 
and opportunity to develop new and better 
jobs for high school graduates and those 
with even less formal education in the areas 
of health, education, civil service, law en- 
forcement, coorrections, and the like. 

J. Douglas Grant, a participant in this 
symposium, has long since done the pioneer- 
ing work in the correctional field, by advanc- 
ing powerful evidence for the theory that 
our whole manpower approach in the field 
of corrections is outmoded and inadequate. 
His research and experience proves that non- 
professionals, indeed even ex-offenders, can 
often reach many ex-convicts who would 
ordinarily remain untouched by our tradi- 
tional institutions and conventional meth- 
ods of rehabilitation. 

My bill provides for a thorough explora- 
tion of the full potential of police aides in 
the entire law enforcement field. A police 
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aide system would provide us with substan- 
tial relief for our current police manpower 
shortage. New York has developed career 
programs for meter maids and school-cross- 
ing guards which after some initial skepti- 
cism is now recognized as successful by all 
concerned. 

We will find that there are many responsi- 

bilities of the policeman that could be better 
handled by those with substantially differ- 
ent training, background, and abilities than 
that of the average police officer. As an ob- 
vious example, community relations aides 
can and do serve as a cultural bridge between 
the police and the deprived ghetto commu- 
nity. 
My bill also provides that the National In- 
stitute would have an extension service, 
similar to the program of agricultural ex- 
tension agents in the Department of Agri- 
culture. This extension service would pro- 
vide the Institute with a necessary and use- 
ful link with state and local law enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Extension agents would distribute in- 
formation and research findings in crime 
prevention and control to state and local law 
enforcement, courts, and correctional per- 
sonnel in a position to apply the new knowl- 
edge sponsored and gathered by the insti- 
tute. This would help keep the ever present 
“knowledge lag” problem to a minimum. 

The extension service would also provide 
the National Institute of Criminal Justice 
theoreticians with a communications system 
which would keep them in daily—even 
hourly—touch with the practitioners of law 
and order in the precincts “where the action 
is.” Thus, the Institute would be constantly 
tuned in on the practical needs of the law 
enforcement officer so that new problems 
could be promptly tackled and new solutions 
to daily problems could be sought, with the 
police officer, the judge, and the correctional 
officer constantly in mind, 

The National Crime Commission has pro- 
vided us with ample evidence of the need for 
immediate action by the Federal government 
in encouraging crime research. The Com- 
mission has pointed out, for example, that 
the Justice Department alone, among the 
cabinet-level departments of the national 
government, is virtually without a budget 
for research and development. 

This situation is an absurdity, and must 
be corrected without delay. The Office of 
Law Enforcement Assistance has been a small 
but valuable step in the right direction. 
But the Federal government is still spending 
more on research on coal, on tooth decay, 
and on new uses of soybeans this year than 
it is spending on the entire budget of the 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

While the Federal government supports 
nearly 300,000 scientists and engineers who 
are working to protect our country against 
foreign enemies, the number of research 
professionals supported by the Federal gov- 
ernment who are working to protect our in- 
ternal security against the ravages of crime 
in the street could be counted on the fingers 
of one’s two hands. 

The President has included in his Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Bill a provision 
for research, The provision is somewhat 
vague, however, and it specifies neither the 
instrument for carrying out a research pro- 
gram in the Federal government nor does it 
earmark funds specifically for the research 
sections of the program. Nevertheless, there 
is unquestionably room in the President’s 
program for a National Institute of Criminal 
Justice. 

The findings of the President's Crime Com- 
mission clearly encourages a research vehicle 
for the Department of Justice. It may be 
unfortunate that the recommendations of 
the Crime Commission for research suggests 
a confusingly high degree of institutional 
diversification. 
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But the report documents, beyond any 
doubt, that research is indispensable to a 
twentieth century blueprint for attacking 
crime in our streets. 

There are many highly worthwhile and 
promising ideas for research which are out- 
lined in the Crime Commission report. A 
National institute could encourage and sup- 
port such recommendations as the metro- 
politan computer-assisted command and con- 
trol system, the automatic fingerprint recog- 
nition system, and the use of regression 
analysis in solving crimes, which would prob- 
ably be years in development if placed under 
the direction of our presently existing insti- 
tutions at all levels. 

The need is clear, but where do we go from 
here? You, the participants in this con- 
ference, are the professionals and the 
innovators in the area of crime prevention 
research, You and I know that crime in 
America is an enormously sensitive and dif- 
ficult problem and that crime in the streets 
is the number one problem of many of our 
cities. You are only too well aware of the 
need for creativity and innovation in attack- 
ing crime. If we are to correct these deflelen- 
cies, if we are to marshal the resources to do 
the job, we must all take an interest and 
shoulder responsibility as respected pro- 
fessionals, practitioners, and citizen leaders 
in stimulating Congress to act on this need. 

Research is neither an attractive nor a 
seductive legislative product. The products 
of research are not immediately dramatic 
nor romantic; they are distant, often nega- 
tive, and generally hidden from the public 
eye. Research has to be carefully evaluated 
for its long-range potential and yield. 

Politics, on the other hand, is a relatively 
short-run game, primarily concerned with 
the ‘here and now.’ The Administration and 
most of the members of Congress predictably 
will be more interested in programs that will 
have visible impact before the 1968 election. 

The promotion of a National Institute of 
Criminal Justice is therefore, a cause that 
invites the concern and leadership of citi- 
zen leaders outside of Congress. Congress- 
men are most likely to respond to sophisti- 
cated programs such as this one, when they 
are encouraged by their constituents and 
by experts in related fields; in short when 
they are made aware of a need by sources 
outside the Federal bureaucracy. 

The creation and continued growth of the 
National Institutes of Health is largely due to 
the role played by medical professionals in 
dramatizing both the need for support of 
medical research and the potential impact of 
large-scale Federal support for this research. 
I call on you, the professional researchers 
and administrators in crime control, to pro- 
vide the same leadership for your area of 
need. 

Passage of the National Institute of Crimi- 
nal Justice is not beyond the realm of the 
possible in this session of Congress. Crime 
has finally received recognition as one of 
America’s most serious domestic problems. 
This message from the streets and avenues 
of America has finally come over loud and 
clear. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy has risen 
to accept the challenge and is co-sponsoring 
this legislation in the Senate. Senator Ken- 
nedy and I have already added a number of 
co-sponsors in both the House and the Sen- 
ate, and our co-sponsors are members of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee is consid- 
ering our bill in addition to other crime bills 
in their hearings this week, and Chairman 
Celler has indicated that consideration will 
be given our bill by a subcommittee of the 
sting Judiciary Committee in the near fu- 
I am encouraged that the outlook for pas- 
sage of a bill to create a National crime in- 
stitute in this Congress is bright, and I 
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pledge to you that I will work unendingly to 
encourage meaningful, thoughtful Federal 
action on all fronts in the war against crime. 

The right of freedom of movement for our 
urban population is at stake in this fight. 
The right of our citizens to freely walk the 
streets at night without fear is a precious and 
essential element in our inalienable Ameri- 
can heritage. But securing that right is not 
a simple process. Over 100 years ago Dostoy- 
evsky wrote that “with ready-made opinions 
one cannot judge of crime. Its philosophy 
is a little more complicated than, people 
think.” 

I urge you to join with me to dismiss ready- 
made opinions, to search for new answers to 
old problems. I urge you to help Congress 
create the vehicle in the Federal government 
best designed to assist you professionals in 
making your maximum contribution to this 
great National effort. 

Together we can take an important step 
forward to cure one of America’s most crip- 
pling domestic ills, the sickness of crime in 
the streets. 


Dedicated Service of General McDermott, 
USAFA, Dean of the Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, April 1 
marks the anniversary date of the U.S. 
Air Force Academy, the newest of our 
service schools. It was just 13 years ago 
that President Eisenhower on April 1, 
1954, signed the bill to establish this 
noted school. 

Within this short period, with the help, 
support, and understanding of Gen. J. P. 
McConnell and his predecessors, the U.S. 
Air Force Academy has achieved a most 
remarkable record of accomplishments 
in the academic world. 

Great credit for these achievements 
due to the great Air Force officers who 
have served as Superintendents of the 
Academy, men like Lt. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon, Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs, Lt. 
Gen. William S. Stone, Maj. Gen. Robert 
H. Warren, and Lt. Gen. Thomas S. 
Moorman, all contributors to the well- 
deserved success and high esteem which 
this school has achieved. Many dedi- 
cated people have played important roles 
in the growth and development of the 
Air Force Academy. However, it is al- 
most unanimously agreed upon and 
widely recognized that a most conspicu- 
ous and unsurpassed contribution to the 
Academy has been made by a native son 
of Massachusetts, Brig. Gen. Robert F. 
McDermott, the Academy’s first perma- 
nent professor and first permanent dean 
of the faculty, whose historic achieve- 
ments are likened to those of another 
great military educator from Massachu- 
setts, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, the father 
of West Point. 

I might say at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
that General McDermott takes partic- 
ular pride in the fact that he received his 
appointment to West Point from you, 
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and I know how closely you have fol- 
lowed his distinguished career after his 
graduation in 1943 from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Like you, Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues in this House, especially those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
serve as members of the Board of Vis- 
itors, have been impressed with the great 
academic record of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. 

Such prominent national scholars as 
Dr. Samuel P. Huntington, professor of 
government at Harvard, Dr. John W. 
Masland, provost of Dartmouth, Dr. 
James W. Green, Jr., administrative vice 
president of the University of Arkansas, 
and Dr. Walter Wrigley, aeronautical 
engineering professor at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, have com- 
mended the Academy for the quality of 
its academic programs. 

Some of these marks of academic ex- 
cellence are quite apparent. They in- 
clude the outstanding records of the 
Academy’s graduates in national com- 
petitive examinations, the great number 
of scholarships and fellowships won by 
Academy graduates, the superior re- 
search and publication record compiled 
by the academic faculty, and the ex- 
emplary conduct of Academy graduates 
in flying training schools, in combat, and 
in general service within the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the Academy 
was the first undergraduate school in the 
country to establish a Department of 
Astronautics and the first service school 
authorized to award engineering degrees 
by the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development. 

These accomplishments speak well for 
the efficacy of the academic programs 
designed by General McDermott as dean 
of the faculty and for the caliber and 
professional competency of the educa- 
tors serving on the faculty. But praise 
and appreciation for General McDer- 
mott’s outstanding work have come from 
the cadets as well. It is just a little less 
than a year ago that the Academy’s 
Wing of Cadets presented General Mc- 
Dermott with a saber with this inscrip- 
tion: “To Brig. Gen. Robert F. McDer- 
mott—for 10 years and 2,900 graduates— 
thanks—from the Air Force Academy 
cadets.” 

This tribute to the general and en- 
dorsement of the Academy’s academic 
programs by the cadets themselves, pro- 
vided General McDermott with what he 
has described as undoubtedly the great- 
est thrill of his distinguished career. 
The 1966 graduating class, wishing thus 
to honor the dean before their departure 
from the Academy, elected to have the 
unprecedented moving and touching 
presentation ceremony at the annual 
dean’s ball in mid-April. 

The accolades which have come to 
General McDermott are the direct result 
of his progressive leadership in bringing 
very many far-reaching innovations to 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, in particu- 
lar, and to military academy education 
in general. 

General McDermott designed the 
“whole-man” selection system for ad- 
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mission to the Academy, a system that 
gives weighted recognition to the physi- 
cal, athletic, moral, and leadership qual- 
ities of candidates, as well as to their 
academic potential and registered 
scholastic achievements. 

The general takes just pride in the 
enrichment program which he designed 
and inaugurated into the curriculum in 
1957 to permit each cadet to progress 
academically as rapidly as his natural 
aptitude and prior preparation permit. 
This pioneering program provides great 
incentives to each cadet to strive for ex- 
cellence within his fullest capabilities in 
every endeavor which he undertakes. 

General McDermott has also instituted 
a major’s program as a complement to 
the enrichment program and a follow-on 
cooperative master’s program with se- 
lected universities. The latter permits 
highly qualified cadets to pursue gradu- 
ate-level work on the campus of a co- 
operating civilian university, completing 
a master’s-level program in either Inter- 
national Affairs at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Astronautics at Purdue University, 
Management at University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Applied Mathematics 
at North Carolina State University. 

This limited major’s program was ex- 
panded in 1964 to the majors-for-all pro- 
gram, which now permits each cadet to 
build upon a well-balanced, prescribed 
curriculum through numerous courses in 
the social sciences and humanities as well 
as in the basic and engineering sciences. 
Thus, a cadet can now be graduated with 
a major in any one of 22 areas of con- 
centration. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the academic programs and practices 
which have brought wide acclaim to the 
US. Air Force Academy and General Mc- 
Dermott. A fighter pilot and operations 
officer in the European theater of opera- 
tions in World War II, this outstanding 
airman-scholar has been awarded two 
honorary doctorate degrees, the Legion 
of Merit, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal 
with five Oak Leaf Clusters, the Com- 
mendation Medal, and the Air Force As- 
sociation’s Vandenberg Trophy for out- 
standing contributions to aerospace edu- 
cation. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Congress will affirm the pioneering in- 
novations and brilliant achievements of 
General McDermott by approving at an 
early date a bill I am introducing to 
change his promotion status in recogni- 
tion of his dedication and performance in 
the growth and development of the Air 
Force Academy. 

General McDermott voluntarily relin- 
quished opportunities for further promo- 
tion in exchange for the great challenge 
offered by the post of Dean of the 
Faculty, which by law is limited to the 
grade of Brigadier General. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

H.R. 

A bill to authorize the President to promote 
Brigadier General Robert F. McDermott to 
the temporary grade of Major General 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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President is authorizea to promote Brigadier States Air Force, and the Secretary of the Air so that he will remain junior in relative 
General Robert F. McDermott, Dean of the Force is authorized to adjust, through ad- grade to any officer in the grade of major 
Faculty of the U.S. Air Force Academy, to ministrative action, the date-of-grade of the general who is Superintendent of the United 
the temporary grade of Major General, United said Robert F. McDermott, as Major General, States Air Force Academy. 


